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Hello  Everybody!  Best  Wishes  For  1947! 


Pay 

Dividends 


TEEP  hillsides  and  heavy  rains 
mean  trouble  to  most  up- 
landers,  but  hundreds  of  New 
York  farmers  have  found  a 
way  to  stop  all  that  by  ditch¬ 
ing  their  slopes  with  diver¬ 
sion  terraces.  As  a  result  rain,  seepage  water, 
and  the  flow  from  intermittent  springs  now 
leave  the  fields  without  doing  any  damage. 
Today,  farmers  who  use  diversions  have  de¬ 
pendable,  money  making  acres,  in  place  of 
land  too  washed  or  too  soggy  for  good  farming. 

In  New  York  State,  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  linear  feet  of  diversion  terraces  affect¬ 
ing  an  estimated  15,000  acres  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  since  1940  when  the  first  soil  con¬ 
servation  district  was  established.  More  than 
half  of  this  work  has  been  done  in  three 
neighboring  upland  counties  of  Western  New 
York:  Allegany,  which  leads  with  387,000 
linear  feet;  Wyoming  with  233,000  linear  feet; 
and  Cattaraugus,  with  223,000  linear  feet. 
Already  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  the 
miracle  of  transforming  wet,  erodible  fields 
into  safe  crop  producers. 

A  diversion  terrace,  or  diversion  ditch  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  broad,  rounded 
channel  running  across  the  slope  with  a 
slight  down-grade.  It  must  be  built  to  meet 
the  particular  problems  of  each  field.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  seem  simple,  it  is  actually  risky 
to  build  one  without  the  advice  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  technician.  A  diversion  looks  like  a 
gentle  dip  in  the  hillside.  The  channel  width 
usually  varies  from  10  to  20  feet  depending 
on  the  amount  of  water  it  is  expected  to  carry; 
the  depth  varies  from  one  to  two  feet  unless 
it  is  a  special  type  of  diversion  intended  to 
intercept  a  vein  of  seepage  water,  in  which 
case  it  must  go  below  the  depth  of  the  seepage. 
In  all  cases,  the  dirt  that  is  scraped  out  of 
the  ditch  is  massed  along  on  the  downhill 
side  where  it  serves  as  a  ridge  for  extra  pro¬ 
tection.  Above  each  channel,  a  grass  filter 
strip  from  20  to  30  feet  removes  silt  from 
rain  runoff  before  it  can  reach  the  ditch  and 
cause  maintenance  problems.  The  ditch,  the 
ridge,  and  the  filter  strip  are  always  kept  in 
grass  and  may  be  mowed  like  any  meadow. 

Fortunately,  today,  diversions  are  within 
reach  of  almost  all  farmers  in  the  Northeast. 
In  a  majority  of  counties,  machinery  and  the 
assistance  of  soil  conservation  service  tech¬ 
nicians  can  be  obtained  through  soil  conser¬ 
vation  districts,  which  in  many  cases  have 
purchased  their  own  heavy  earth-moving 
equipment  which  they  furnish  at  a  reasonable 
rental.  New  York’s  Allegany  County  District, 
for  example,  owns  tractors,  terracers  and 
trucks  valued  at  approximately  $27,000.  In 
some  States,  town  and  county  and  privately 
owned  equipment  can  be  rented  through  the 
district  organizations.  Where  the  help  of  a 
district  is  not  available,  arrange¬ 
ments  can  usually  be  made  to  rent 
graders  and  terracers  from  private 
contractors.  With  today’s  high 
priced  land,  farmers  usually  find 
that-  diversion  terraces  save  and 
improve  land  already  on  the  farm 
at  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
inferior  land  if  they  went  to  buy 
it.  In  dollars  and  cents,  diversions 
are  good  business;  in  the  light  of 
protecting  farm  holdings  from  the 
dangers  of  soil  erosion,  they  are 
part  of  a  sound  stewardship  of 
the  soil. 

On  the  financial  side,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Eugene  Mattison, 

Cattaraugus  County  farmer  and 
businessman,  proves  the  point. 

Mr.  Mattison  spent  a  total  of  $56 
for  his  diversion  and  rescued  eight 
wet  acres  from  drowning.  Before 
his  diversion  was  built,  these  eight 
acres  were  a  thorn  in  his  hillside. 


Meadow  grass  on  diversion  terraces  gets  the  same  handling  as  on  any  other  field.  From  the  ridge  of 
a  diversion  on  the  Robert  Campbell  farm  in  Allegany  County,  N.Y.,  a  tractor-drawn  rake  gathers  hay. 


He  planted  them  to  corn  and  oats  but  never 
got  decent  yields.  A  heavy  rain  within  a  few 
weeks  of  planting  usually  flooded  out  his 
seeds  or  plants;  that  meant  either  replanting 
or  writing  the  field  off  as  a  loss  for  that  year. 
Also,  water  from  the  hill  used  to  flood  his 
road  and  barnyard  below.  Now,  because  of 
his  diversion  he  has  dependable  crops  of  corn 
and  oats.  Last  season  alone  his  investment 
netted  him  about  $250  from  his  crops,  and  his 
road  and  barnyard  problem  was  licked — as 
a  bonus. 

Another  Cattaraugus  farmer,  Louis  Lange, 
who  lives  near  Eddyville,  found  that  his  three 


The  broad,  rounded  channel  on  this  sloping  field,  on 
the  farm  of  William  Pierce  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
New  York,  will  protect  the  lower  acres  from  heavy 
rains,  intermittent  springs,  and  seepage  water.  In 
New  York  State  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
linear  feet  of  these  diversion  terraces  have  been 
built  with  the  help  of  cooperatively  organized  soil 
conservation  districts. 

diversion  terraces  made  a  lot  of  difference  to 
his  farm.  Just  about  every  one  of  his  56  acres 
of  cropland  and  65  acres  of  pasture  suffered 
at  one  time  or  another  from  heavy  rainfall. 
In  the  old  days  before  his  diversions  he 
managed  to  care  for  16  head  of  cattle,  but 
he  had  to  buy  some  of  his  hay.  His  fields  were 
gullied  and  his  cornland  always  wet  and  un¬ 
dependable.  Then  came  the  diversions.  Last 
season  he  not  only  raised  enough  hay  for  his 
30  head  of  cattle,  but  sold  about  45  tons  to 
his  neighbors. 

Arthur  Morris,  whose  farm  is  near 
Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  had  all  sorts  of  water  prob¬ 
lems  on  his  farm.  He  had  steep  hills  that  were 
steadily  losing  topsoil,  and  after  a  heavy  rain 
his  valley  acres  were  like  a  lake.  To  make  it 


Alfalfa  is  good  to  use  as  a  cover  crop  in  the  middles  with  contour  planted 
orchards.  It  builds  up  the  soil  and  prevents  excessive  runoff  during  heavy 
rains.  This  practice  is  being  successfully  followed  in  the  Wade  Heritage  Farm 
peach  orchards  in  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey, 


worse,  he  had  intermittent  springs  near  the 
top  of  one  of  his  hills,  after  every  rain  he 
could  count  on  a  flooded  hillside  for  days. 
Mr.  Morris  is  now  an  enthusiastic  booster  of 
diversion  terraces;  and  no  wonder.  In  1945, 
one  of  the  wettest  years  he  can  remember, 
Mr.  Morris  says  his  diversions  made  the  water 
behave,  and  crop  yields  were  better  than  ever. 
Here  are  some  of  his  comparative  records: 
50  bushels  of  oats  as  against  22  to  25  before 
he  put  in  diversions  in  1942;  500  bushels  of 
silo  corn  left  over  last  Spring,  when  he  barely 
filled  his  silo  before  1942;  hay  sales  of  $1,500 
in  1946,  where  formerly  he  barely  raised 
enough  for  his  own  use;  today  he  feeds  43 
head  of  cattle  compared  with  only  30  head 
in  1942.  And  what’s  more,  he  says  the  quality 
of  his  hay  and  grain  is  much  better,  and  that 
he  now  averages  30  pounds  of  milk  per  cow 
each  day  instead  of  the  previous  25  pounds. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Morris  has  to  feed  only  one 
pound  of  grain  for  every  three  and  one-half 
pounds  of  milk,  while  his  neighbors  feed  one 
pound  to  every  two  pounds  of  milk.  He  is 
especially  proud  of  the  diversion  terrace  that 
picks  up  the  flow  from  11  intermittent  springs 
which  used  to  flood  his  hillside.  He  says  it 
reminds  him  of  the  pails  he  puts  under  the 
spouts  on  his  300  maple  trees  at  sugarbush 
time.  His  diversion  catches  the  water  from 
the  springs  as  well  as  the  hillside  and  gently 
leads  it  away.  He  doesn’t  let  his  diversions  lie 
idle.  He  seeds  them  with  a  mixture  of  timothy, 
bluegrass  and  white  clover  and  harvests  them 
with  his  power  mower.  The  tallest  and  best 
grass  on  the  farm  grows  in  these  diversions. 
One  big  caution  he  gives  anyone  planning  a 
diversion  is  to  avoid  cultivating  them;  that  is, 
he  says,  “a  sure  way  to  ruin  them.” 

Like  his  fellow  conservationists,  Mr.  Morris 
uses  his  diversions  as  part  of  a  complete  Sarm 
plan.  Aside  from  following  a  well  planned 
rotation  system,  he  has  his  fields  contour 
strip  cropped.  One  of  his  contour  strips  winds 
around  the  hillside  for  2,400  feet  and  covers 
six  acres.  Below  it  are  four  smaller  strips,  all 
protected  by  a  grass  grown  diversion.  On  the 
upper  portion  of  the  hill,  which  runs  1,500 
feet  from  top  to  bottom,  he  has  planted 
thousands  of  pine  trees  to  help  stop  water 
which  would  otherwise  charge  down  upon 
the  lower  fields.  He  finds  that  the  trees  them¬ 
selves  halt  the  force  of  the  rain;  the  litter 
and  pine  needles  help  absorb  the 
water.  Part  of  this  hilltop  is 
planted  to  hybrid  chestnut,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  cranberry  which  were 
put  there  to  attract  both  wildlife 
for  hunting,  and  birds  for  insect 
control. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Mattison,  a  single  diversion 
terrace  will  do  the  job;  in  other 
cases,  a  series  of  ditches  must  be 
built.  In  any  event,  the  technician 
who  plans  the  diversion  system 
will  study  the  area  to  be  drained 
into  each  terrace  and  will  figure 
how  much  water  would  pass 
through  it  in  rainfall  as  severe  as 
the  heaviest  recorded  for  the  lo¬ 
cality.  Width  and  depth  of  the 
ditch  will  depend  on  this  estimate. 
When  a  series  of  ditches  is  needed, 
as  on  the  Lange  and  Morris  farms, 
the  spacing  of  terraces  may  be 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Seed  Growing  —  A  New 
American  Industry 

As  the  American  farmer  and  gardener 
sprinkles  more  than  7,500,000  tons  of 
tiny  seeds  into  the  mellow  earth  furrows 
this1  coming  Spring,  ,to  produce  the  great¬ 
est  crops  ever  seeded  in  our  history,  he 
is  assured  of  plenty,  since  most  of  the 
seed  needed  was  grown  here,  and  not  in 
some  foreign  land,  as  had  been  the 
custom  for  generations.  In  the  past  25 
years  American  seed  growers  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  gigantic  vegetable  and 
flower  seed  growing  industry  in  tfae 
United  States,  until  today  we  produce 
not  only  seeds  sufficient  to  plant  our 
own  crops,  but  in  addition  send  many 
to  other  countries. 

Although  many  States  now  produce 
commercial  quantities  of  seeds,  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  easily  the  leader  in  the  seed 
growing  industry.  On  their  vast  seed 
farms  are  produced  exceptionally  fine 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  in  carload 
lots.  For  more  than  500  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco  there  are  fertile,  wide 
valleys  spreading  toward  towering 
mountains  and  the  sea,  that  are  devoted 
to  seed  production.  This  great  garden, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  is  accepted 
as  the  most  natural  seed  growing  em¬ 
pire.  Here  the  climate  is  wonderfully 
suitable  and  full  of  comfort  for  tender 
plant  life.  There  are  a  score  of  districts 
in  California  where  seed  farms,  or 
ranches  as  they  are  called,  are  pro¬ 
ducing  seed  in  commercial  quantities. 
These  are  located  along  the  coast  be¬ 
tween  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  The  original  home  of  the  industry 
is  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  near 
San  Jose,  extending  to  the  outstretch¬ 
ing  valleys  of  San  Juan  and  Hollister. 
The  Coast  Range  shuts  the  sea  away, 
though  the  climate  is  modified  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sea,  blended  with 
the  coast  air  and  the  warmer  and  drier 
atmosphere  of  the  interior.  This  makes 
an  ideal  seed  growing  combination.  In 
the  Arroyo  Grande  and  Lompoc 
Valleys,  sweet  peas  are  grown  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantities.  Here  the  soil  is  light 
and  fine  in  texture,  and  adapted  to  the 
production  of  the  rarest  seeds.  Here 
various  soil  textures  abound  in  suffi¬ 
cient  areas  for  the  production  of  com¬ 
mercial  crops  of  any  given  variety  of 
flower  or  vegetable  seed.  Alluvia],  soil, 
morning  and  evening  fogs  and  the 
usually  warm,  clear  days,  provide  a 
combination  of  conditions  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  production  of  some  2,000 
varieties  of  flowers,  representing  more 
than  200  different  species.  The  Santa 
Maria  and  Lompoc  valleys  produce 
more  sweet  pea  seed  than  any  similar 
area  in  the  world.  More  than  100  dis¬ 
tinct  color  classifications  are  used  to 
describe  their  types.  In  bloom,  these 
fields  are  variegated  beauty  parlors  of 
gorgeous  colors,  stretching  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  The  sweet  pea  seed 
crop  is  planted  just  before  Christmas, 
the  flowers  appearing  in  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion  about  the  middle  of  May,  the 
growth  taking  place  during  the  cooler 
season.  As  Spring  advances  into 
Summer,  the  plants  fairly  rush  up  the 
trellis  and  break  into  bloom. 

These  seeds  are  planted  with  me¬ 
chanical  devices,  seeding  eight  rows 
at  a  time,  and  are  harvested  with  mow¬ 
ing  machines.  After  drying,  the  masses 
of  vines  are  rolled  up  in  canvas  sheets 
and  left  drying  on  the  ground  to  await 
the  threshing  machine.  The  workers 
are  up  to  their  waists  in  flowers,  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  look  out  for  sports, 
cross-breds  and  rogues.  As  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  advances,  the  workers  are 
busier,  since  the  tendency  to  vari¬ 
ation  is  constant  and  demands  the 
most  careful  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  grower  to  secure  purity.  From  the 
sports  have  been  origin  ited  some  of 
our  rarest  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
while  the  rogues  are  those  plants  lack¬ 
ing  proper  strength  to  maintain  a 
standing  in  their  present  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment,  and  which  revert  to  a  lower 
standard,  and  must  be  removed  from 
the  harvested  seed  crop,  lest  its  original 
value  be  reduced.  Thus,  seed  growers 
are  continually  cross-breeding  on  ex¬ 
perimental  plots  for  the  purpose  of 
originating  new  varieties,  which  may 
possess  rare  qualities  and  bring  forth 
improved  species.  The  noted  Countess 
Spencer  sweet  pea  made  one  seedsman 
famous  and  wealthy,  his  methods 
revolutionizing  seed  cultural  methods, 
which  led  to  improvements  of  scores 
of  our  popular  flower  and  vegetable 
stocks.  Also,  it  blazed  the  way  to 
originating  many  new  species  from 
common  varieties.  On  the  large  seed 
farms  a  staff  of  skilled  plant  experts 
may  be  found,  selecting  and  hy¬ 
bridizing  new  species.  It  is  a  game  of 
ever  working  upward  and  onward, 
never  resting  content  merely  to  “just 
grow  seed.” 

Until  the  advent  of  World  War  I, 
the  major  part  of  our  seed  for  farm, 
garden  and  flower  beds  was  imported 
from  many  foreign  lands.  But  the 
British  blockade  closed  the  sea  to 
imports,  and  our  energetic  farmers 
immediately  set  about  creating  a  do¬ 
mestic  seed  growing  industry  capable 
of  meeting  our  demands.  Today  Cali¬ 
fornia  leads  also  in  the  production  of 
rare  onion,  carrot,  lettuce,  radish,  and 
spinach  seed.  Among  the  other  classes 
of  vegetable  seed  raised  on  a  smaller 
scale  are  parsley,  parsnip,  endive,  beet, 
salsify,  chicory,  mustard  and  celery. 
The  largest  increase  in  seed  acreage 


was  observed  in  Sacramento,  Yolo  and 
San  Joaquin  counties,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  carrot,  onion,  beet  and  spinach 
seeds  are  produced.  The  leading  county 
in  the  production  of  onion  seed  is  San 
Joaquin  County.  Bermuda  onion  seed 
is  grown  in  the  Coachella  Valley, 
Southern  California,  in  large  quantities. 
At  the  opening  of  the  first  war,  we 
depended  exclusively  on  Germany  for 
our  supply  of  sugar  beet  seed.  Com¬ 
pelled  to  grow  our  own,  we  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  our  soil  and  climate  would 
produce  a  superior  sugar  beet  seed. 
In  California,  this  seed  is  raised  on  a 
big  sqale  in  both  valley  and  coast  re¬ 
gions,  the  largest  area  being  the  rich 
bottom  lands  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 


Of  the  common  garden  seeds,  those 
of  the  peas  form  the  most  important 
single  item.  Since  1860,  the  chief  lo¬ 
calities  engaged  in  producing  them  have 
shifted  Westward  from  New  York  to 
Idaho,  Montana  and  California.  Irri¬ 
gation  has  been  a  factor  in  this  shift, 
but  it  has  come  chiefly  because  grow¬ 
ing  peas  for  food  is  usually  more  profit¬ 
able  than  growing  them  for  seed.  This 
led  the  Eastern  regipns,  which  grow 
canning  peas,  to  depend  on  seed  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  West,  where  canning  is 
unimportant.  Bean  seed  growing  like¬ 
wise  changed  from  the  East  to 
Nebraska  which  also  grows  a  major 
part  of  the  nation’s  sweet  corn  seed. 
Rocky  Ford,  Colorado,  is  the  leading 
muskmelon  and  cucumber  seed  area. 
Colorado  produces  watermelon  seed, 
as  do  Florida  and  Texas.  California 
leads  again  in  turnip  and  radish  seed, 
while  Michigan  is  a  leader  in  cucum¬ 
ber  seed  production.  The  seed  crop  is 
harvested  in  October,  after  frost  has 
killed  the  vines  and  softened  the  fruit; 
it  is  then  passed  between  two  wooden 
rolls  with  lugs  running  diagonally, 
which  mesh  together  and  crush  the 
cucumbers.  The  pulp  runs  into  a  large 
cylindrical  screen,  the  seeds  and  juice 
passing  into  a  pit  lined  with  cloth,  the 
rinds  and  coarse  pulp  passing  out  the 
end  of  the  screen.  The  seed  remains  in 
the  pit  until  it  has  thoroughly  fer¬ 
mented,  which  loosens  the  small  en¬ 
velope  covering  each  seed.  Then  the 
seed  is  washed  and  dried.  Toledo, 
Ohio,  is  our  leading  seed  clover  center; 
the  Southern  States  and  California 
supply  seed  rice;  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  supply  a  million  bushels 
of  buckwheat  seed;  Kentucky,  Missouri 
T,1?.  .i°wa  produce  bluegrass  seed. 
Illinois  is  noted  for  its  production  of 
excellent  hybrid  seed  corn. 

Many  of  the  rarer  seeds  are  threshed 
by  hand.  When  the  seed  pods  have  set, 
the  entire  plant  is  pulled  up  and  laid 
with  its  flowers  on  a  large  canvas  sheet 
to  dry  in  the  sun.  Some  varieties  drop 
their  seeds  automatically  after  the 
drying  process;  others  require  no 
more  labor  than  a  vigorous  shaking; 
but  many  species  must  be  beaten  with 
flails.  The  seeds  fall  on  the  canvas  and 
are  swept  up  and  packed  in  sacks. 
Some  seed  species  call  for  special 
handling,  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
manner  of  bearing  seed.  Seeds  of  the 
handsome,  variegated  salpiglossis,  for 
example,  are  contained  in  a  small  up¬ 
right  pod,  open  at  the  top;  if  the 
mature  plants  are  handled  roughly  or 
are  inverted  by  chance,  the  seed's  fall 
out  and  are  lost.  After  the  curing  pro- 
ce^?’  ,®ack  Plant  is  held  by  the  stalk 
and  the  seeds  carefully  shaken  out. 

We  are  no  longer  dependent  upon 
Holland  and  Belgium  for  our  rare 
bulbs.  Plentiful  supplies  of  these  are 
grown  here  to  more  than  meet  annual 
planting  needs.  Tulips,  hyacinths,  cro¬ 
cuses,  and  gladioli,  as  they  burst  into 
gorgeous  bloom  on  our  lawns,  bring  a 
real  vernal  message  from  Nature.  Until 
the  first  world  war,  these  were  imports 
from  foreign  lands.  Since  then,  a 
gigantic  bulb-growing  industry  has 
been  developed,  stretching  over  a 
dozen  States.  The  vast  and  fertile 
Pacific  Coast  region,  stretching  from 
British  Columbia  southward  into  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  an  ideal  bulb  propagating 
district.  Blessed  with  a  climate  and  rich 
loamy  soil  that  is  best  adapted  to  bulbs, 
this  region  has  vast  acreages  more 
ideally  equipped  for  bulb  raising  than 
either  Holland  or  Belgium,  former 
leaders  in  the  industry.  The  under¬ 
ground  growth  is  phenomenal,  whether 
of  beets  or  bulbs,  parsnips  or  peonies, 
irises  or  onions. 


highly  specialized  business.  Narcissus 
starts  to  bloqm  early  in  April,  and 
from  then  until  July,  when  the  late- 
blooming  Spanish  iris  is  aflame,  the 
fields  are  great  masses  of  flowering 
color.  The  cultural  methods  followed 
by  our  bulb  growers  are  not  unlike 
those  used  abroad,  except  that  cater¬ 
pillar  tractors,  creeping  over  the  fields 
without  ^damage  to  the  bulbs,  permit 
the  growers  to  cultivate  a  square  mile 
of  land  as  easily  as  an  acre  is  handled 
in  Holland  by  hand. 

Antiquated  hand  methods  are  im¬ 
possible  in  this  land  of  mass  production. 
Carload  lots  of  bulbs  instead  of 
packets  is  the  order.  Tractors  plant, 
cultivate  and  harvest  bulbs.  An  in¬ 
genious  machine,  attached  to  a  tractor, 
picks  the  bulbs  up  out  of  the  soil,  and 
With  a  screen  arrangement,  cleans,  sorts 
and  bags  them  ready  for  storage  or 
shipment,  replacing  the  toil  of  scores  of 
hand  workers.  Such  mechanical  de¬ 
vices,  used  by  our  highly  specialized 
seed  growers,  explains  why  we  are 
able  to  purchase  the  widest  assortment 
of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  at  so 
low  a  price.  e.  w.  g 


She  wears  her  emblem  proudly 


The  4-H  CLUB  em¬ 
blem  on  her  sleeve 
symbolizes  the  club 
pledge:  “I  pledge 
my  head  to  clearer  thinking; 
my  heart  to  greater  loyalty; 
my  hands  to  larger  service; 
and  my  health  to  better 
living  for  my  club,  my  com¬ 
munity  and  my  country.” 

Joined  together  in  joyful 
comradeship  under  this  em¬ 
blem  are  1,700,000  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  and  girls.  They 
have  dedicated  their  efforts 
to  the  task  of  living  help¬ 
fully,  happily  and  success¬ 
fully  in  a  changing  world. 

There  are  as  many  indi¬ 
vidual  4-H  projects  as  there 
are  jobs  in  the  home,  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  community. 
Under  the  direction  of  the 
local  club  leader  or  county 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 

CARTERET,  N.  IT  BALTIMORE,  M0.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  l&jggf 

^  wife  % 


extension  agent,  club  mem¬ 
bers  choose  their  own  pro¬ 
jects,  set  their  own  goals 
and  strive  to  exceed  them. 

4-H  club  work  is  whole¬ 
some,  healthy  fun  and  fel¬ 
lowship  ...  an  opportunity 
to  earn  money  ...  a  chance 
to  compete  for  attractive 
awards  and  prizes.  But  it  is 
more  than  this.  It  is  excel¬ 
lent  training  for  useful  citi¬ 
zenship.  It  is  the  building 
of  a  better  America. 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corporation  salutes  and 
congratulates  each  and  every 
member  of  the  great  4-H 
organization  whose  motto  is 
"to  make  the  best  better!  ” 

A  reproduction  of  this 
message  9  x  13  inches 
printed  in  beautiful  colors 
will  be  mailed  to  4-H  mem¬ 
bers  free  on  request. 
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LOWE 

MOO-MIX ’ENSILAGE  HYBRID 

From  field  to  silo  to  milk  can,  ’’Moo-Mix'*  proves  its 
worth  in  larger  milk  checks.  ’’Moo-Mix”  is  THE  ensilage 
hybrid  that  assures  plenty  of  nearly  mature  ears  AND  plenty 

of  green,  succulent  foliage  at  silo¬ 
fillingtime  because  of  the  variation  in 
maturity  of  plants  in  the  same  field. 

’’Moo-Mix”  ensilage  is  a  rich 
green.  It’s  succulent . . .  sweet.  Cows 
relish  it . . .  eat  plenty  of  it . . .  main¬ 
tain  milk  production  during  the 
pasture-less  winter  months  when 
so  many  milk  checks  shrink. 
iH  High  or  low  altitude,  north  or 

south,  there’s  a  grand  champion 
”Moo-Mix”  that  will  mean  more 
profit  on  your  farm.  Don’t  delay — 
order  your  Lowe  Seed  Corn  today. 

~^eore»*  PUtnbutor" 


FUft  r.nrn.tBl  VMjtg, 

Hstributed  by:  Compony 

Buffalo,  company 

Elm.ro,  NeW  ‘  De0)er».  W*t. 


ympbo ved 

Lowe  Seed  Company 


Aroma  Park,  Illinois 


LOWE  IS  THELEADERINHYBRID  CORN  IMPROVEMENT 


MAPLE  TREES  % 

Hardy  sugar  Maple  shade  trees.  fO ' 
6-12".  Sent  postpaid  at  planting 
time.  Write  for  folder  on  Evergreens. 
MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Golden  Rose  Of  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva, N.  Y. 


trs  Say - 


“LADIES,  have  you  been 
disappointed  in  past  years’  flower  gardens? 
This  year  you  may  have  your  most  beautiful 
flower  garden  ever  —  easily.”  , 

Our  new  48  page  “Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Annual”  offers  you  (in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  best  of  vegetables  and  farm  seeds)  many  pages  of  flower 
seeds— none  difficult  to  grow;  excellent  varieties,  beautiful  illustrations, 
helpful  planting  and  growing  suggestions,  special  groupings  ox  best 
varieties  for  specific  purposes  —  such  as  borders,  beds, 
bouquets,  and  mass  effects.  Everything  can  be  grown 
outside  —  will  produce  amply,  gorgeously  throughout 
the  season,  up  to  frost. 

Send  a  postal  card  today  for  your  free  copy  of  this 
“annual”  you  are  sure  to  value  highly  once  you  see  it. 

WRITE  TO  BOX  10ft 


ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Hall, 


Ontario  li  v 
County  *• 


U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting  ...  NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Arl  Color  Pages  .  . .  FREE 


We  stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new  Fruit 
Tree  Collections  to  encourage  Prompt  Planting 


New — 
STARKING 
Apple 
(Trademark) 


Specials  in  Rotes  and  Shrubs 

EW  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  wait¬ 
ing — now  ready  to  bring  quick  profits: 
Bred  and  Selected  to  bear  younger. 
Introduced  by  the  wizards  of  horti¬ 
culture,  Burbank  and  Stark.  Lus¬ 
cious  fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra 
flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and 
hardiness  so  they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow. 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System 
of  grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to  as¬ 
sure  you  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

GLORIOUS  BOOK  OF  CHAMPION  FRUITS  (FREE  while 
they  last)  shows  miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  color  photos. 

“Experts’ Choice”  Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  20%  off — we  stand 
Vs  of  cost  to  encourage  prompt  planting  needed  to  overcome  fruit 
shortage.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  .roses. .^MAIL  COUPON  today. 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  Bo*  BB-07,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


SPARE -TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

— Big  money  weekly.  O.  E.  Griffin  made  exceptional 
earnings,  $240.01  in  month  spare  time.  Biggest 
chance  in  years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don’t  miss  chance.  MallCouponlVOffT 


Tame  Grapes  on  Wild  Grapes  Moving  Strawberry  Plants 


I  noticed  an  article  in  a  late  issue 
of  your  paper  about  growing  “tame” 
grapes  on  wild  grape  roots.  I  have 
some  very  rank  growing  wild  grapes 
on  my  garden  fence,  also  some  tame 
varieties  like  Delaware,  Sheridan,  etc., 
that  I  would  like  to  graft  onto  the  wild 
grape  vines.  I  thought  from  the  article 
that  the  grafting  was  commonly  done 
on  one  or  two  year  old  roots  of  wild 
grapes,  but  if  it  is  possible,  I  want  to 
use  the  vines  already  established  with 
an  enormous  root  system.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  as  much  as  possible  how 
and  when  to  go  about  it.  i.  s.  t. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  graft  named 
varieties  of  grapes  onto  old  wild  grapes, 
it  is  not  generally  considered  a  satis¬ 
factory  procedure.  However,  you  may 
find  this  worth  a  trial  under  your  con¬ 
ditions  and  if  so,  should  be  done  after 
the  period  when  grapes  bleed  in  the 
Spring.  If  possible,  do  the  grafting  on 
young  side  shoots  and  wrap  the  cleft 
graft  with  grafting  tape.  If  the  grafts 
can  be  made  near  the  ground  level,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  mound  the 
grafted  area  with  soil  after  it  has  been 
carefully  taped  or  tied  with  string. 

Grape  vines  grow  rapidly  and  even 
a  two-year  grape  vine  from  the  nursery 
will  produce  fruit  within  two  or  three 
years.  However,  if  you  still  think  it 
advisable  to  graft  your  wild  grapes,  it 
certainly  is  worth  a  trial.  I  would 
recommend  removing  at  least  one-half 
of  the  original  top  of  the  seedling 
grape  at  time  of  grafting.  h.  a.  r. 

About  Pear  Varieties 

This  Spring  I  intend  to  plant  three 
varieties  of  pear  trees.  I  have  already 
placed  an  order  for  Bartlett  and 
Gorham.  Is  the  Gorham  pear  equal 
to  Bartlett  in  quality  and  is  it  as  blight 
proof  as  many  nurserymen  say  it  is? 
For  a  late  variety  I  would  like  to  plarA 
a  blight  resistant  kind  such  as 
Douglas.  I  understand  Douglas  is  a 
Kieffer  type  pear  but  of  better  quality. 
Do  you  have  any  information  on  the 
Douglas  that  would  help  me  in  decid¬ 
ing  whether  to  plant  it  as  a  late  pear? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  Lincoln  pear 
for  eastern  Pennsylvania?  c.  e.  f. 

The  Gorham  pear  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  the  Bartlett  type, 
larger  in  size  and  ripening  somewhat 
later  than  Bartlett.  Unless  the  Gorham 
pear  is  picked  at  exactly  the  right  time, 
it  does  not  have  the  quality  of  Bartlett. 
However,  it  does  appear  to  be  some¬ 
what  blight  resistant  and  if  you  desire 
a  Bartlett  type  pear,  a  little  later  than 
Bartlett,  Gorham  might  fill  your  needs. 

You  are  correct  that  the  Douglas  pear 
is  of  the  Kieffer  type  and  reported  as 
one  of  the  best  quality  pears  in  this 
group.  The  Lincoln  pear  matures  in 
late  August  and  September,  is  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  very  juicy,  sweet,  pleasing 
but  not  richly  flavored  and  the  quality 
is  considered  as  good  but  not  excellent. 

H.  A.  R. 


I  am  expecting  to  move  some  time 
in  January  to  my  new  home  and  would 
like  to  take  my  Everbearing  straw¬ 
berries  with  me  to  transplant  in  my 
new  garden.  What  would  be  the  best 
way  to  do  this?  If  I  wait  to  dig  them 
out  in  January,  I  am  afraid  the  ground 
will  be  too  frozen.  Could  I  take  them 
up  now  and  either  heel  them  in  for 
six  weeks  until  I  move,  or  should  I 
plant  them  in  flats  and  keep  them  until 
Spring?  Could  I  keep  them  in  the 
basement  which  has  a  temperature  of 
around  70  degrees  F.  until  ne^t 
Spring?  How  many  years  do  Everbear¬ 
ing  strawberries  remain  fruitful?  My 
Premier  strawberry  bed  will  be  fruit¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  next  Spring;  will 
moving  them  change  this? 

New  York  mrs.  n.  a.  c. 

If  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  the 
strawberry  plants  may  be  dug  at  any 
time  that  the  temperature  is  above 
freezing.  Heel  them  in  under  a  thick 
mulch  until  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  and  plant  them  in  the  Spring 
as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked.  Pick 
off  the  blossoms  of  Premier  and  do 
not  let  them  fruit  the  first  year.  The 
blossoms  should  be  removed  from  the 
everbearing  variety  until  mid-summer, 
after  which  time  the  plants  may  be 
allowed  to  fruit.  The  plants  should  not 
be  moved  while  the  ground  is  frozen. 

A  warm  basement  is  not  a  suitable 
place  to  store  strawberry  plants,  g.  l.  s. 


Controlling-  Raspberry  Borers 

Last  Spring  I  had  a  fine  growth  of 
red  raspberry  canes  which  soon  began 
to  die  because  of  a  borer  in  the  cane 
just  above  the  ground,  thus  making 
a  poor  yield  of  berries.  There  was  a 
fine  growth  of  canes  in  the  early  Fall. 
Can  anything  be  done  to  stop  this 
borer  and  when  should  it  be  done? 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  E.  s.  J. 

There  are  several  types  of  borers  in 
red  raspberry  canes.  First,  there  is  the 
red-necked  cane  borer  that  tunnels 
spirally  in  the  canes  near  the  ground; 
infested  canes  should  be  cut  out  and 
burned.  The  adult  beetles  of  this  borer 
may  be  poisoned  by  spraying  the  plants 
just  before  they  bloom  with  lead  arsen¬ 
ate  five  pounds,  soybean  flour  or  skim- 
milk  powder  one-half  pound,  and  100 
gallons  water.  Five  pounds  of  derris  or 
cube  containing  four  to  five  per  cent 
rotenone  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
lead  arsenate. 

Then  there  are  the  raspberry  cane 
borer  and  raspberry  cane  maggot  that 
girdle  the  tips  of  the  new  shoots  in 
egg  laying  and  cause  them  to  wilt.  On 
hatching,  the  larvae  tunnel  downwards 
and  severely  injure  or  kill  the  cane. 
Removal  and  destruction  of  the  wilted 
tips  as  soon  as  they  appear,  should 
keep  these  borers  from  becoming 
troublesome.  Wild  brambles  nearby 
harbor  all  three  of  these  borers  and 
should  be  destroyed  G.  L.  s. 


Homemade  Potato  Loader 

Johnson  Brothers,  Erie  County,  Pa., 
have  relieved  themselves  of  much  lift¬ 
ing  with  a  potato  elevator  which  they 
have  been  using  on  their  family  sized 
farm.  They  raise  20  acres  of  potatoes 
each  year,  and  the  loader  contributes 
toward  easing  the  potato  loading  task. 
The  elevator  is  entirely  homemade 
from  scrap  material.  It  includes  the 
front  axle  from  a  Chevrolet  truck, 
rear  wheels  and  axle  from  a  worn  out 
potato  digger,  chains  and  gears  from 
old  potato  digging  machinery  and 
elevator  chain  from  the  aprons  of 
potato  diggers;  the  parts,  gears,  braces 
and  sides  are  from  scrap  material.  The 
height  is  nine  feet,  width  of  throat  20 
inches,  over  all  width  three  feet.  The 
height  of  the  hopper  is  24  inches.  A 
two  horsepower  gasoline  engine  with 
hand  clutch  control  furnishes  power. 

The  elevator  will  load  from  500  to 
700  bushels  of  potatoes  an  hour,  re¬ 
placing  10  to  12  men  in  the  field.  It 
will  elevate  potatoes  in  the  storage  to 
the  grader  or  to  any  corner  of  the 
storage,  as  well  as  elevating  corn, 
wheat,  apples,  oats,  coal,  loose  or  in 
packages.  The  elevator  has  been  in 
use  since  1941  and  has  proved  itself 
a  real  labor  saver  to  the  Johnsons. 

W.  J. 


Book  Note 

Gardening  with  Shrubs  —  By  Mary 
D.  Lamson.  When  shrubs  are  correct¬ 
ly  selected  and  properly  grown,  they 
present  a  picture  of  beauty  and  grace. 
Their  attractive  endurance  lends  an 
atmosphere  of  permanence  and  ma¬ 
terially  increases  the  value  of  the  home 
place.  Along  the  boundary  they  ex¬ 
clude  the  stranger,  and  within  the 
grounds  they  offer  hospitable  welcome. 
Gardening  with  shrubs  is,  therefore,  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  satisfaction  for 
any  home  owner.  This  295-page  book 
is  by  a  professional  landscape  gardener 
who  knows  her  business.  It  is  not  de¬ 
signed  for  technical  use,  with  long  lists 
of  Latin  nameg  and  plant  classifi¬ 
cations,  but  rather  is  presented  in  a 
most  interesting  and  practical  manner. 
We  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  a 
complete  guide  in  the  purchasing,  up¬ 
keep,  pruning  and  transplanting  of 
those  shrubs  that  are  suited  for  home 
and  garden  use.  There  are  several  at¬ 
tractive  illustrations.  No  other  home 
improvement  will  pay  better  through 
increased  property  values  than  the 
growing  of  suitably  placed  shrubs,  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.75.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  six  cents  tax.) 


Nurseries  &  Orchards] 
'em  BB-07, Louisiana,  MQ.L 
Please  send  Free! 
1947  Book  of  World's! 
Champion  Fruit  Trees.  J 

□  Check  here  for  special  10- 1 
tree  proposition. 

□  Check  here  for  special  over  20- 1 
— :  proposition. 


Name 


^Vst.orR.F.D . . . j 


P.O. 


Check  here  If  interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  for  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees 


Potato  elevator  on  the  Johnson  farm  in  Erie  County ,  Pennsylvania,. 
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Pleasure  From  House  Plants  [ 

For  most  of  us,  the  reason  for  grow¬ 
ing  house  plants  is  simple;  we  enjoy 
the  beauty  they  add  to  our  homes. 
Maybe  at  one  time  or  another,  how¬ 
ever,  your  joy  has  been  lessened  be¬ 
cause  you  were  not  quite  as  success¬ 
ful  as  you  would  like.  If  this  is  the 
case,  perhaps  a  few  suggestions  will 
help  you. 

First  and  foremost,  it  must  always 
be  kept  in  mind  that  house  plants  need 
regular  attention.  This  is  not  an  over¬ 
whelming  task  because  the  things  you 
have  to  do  are  simple,  but  they  must 
be  attended  to  regularly  or  your  plants 
will  not  be  at  their  best;  these  things 
are  light,  temperature,  humidity,  water, 
ventilation  and  feeding.  One  thing  that 
will  help  you  is  to  remember  that  even 
though  house  plants  are  grown  indoors, 
they  have  the  same  requirements  as 
those  grown  in  the  open  air.  One  of 
the  most  important  is  light.  While 
some  plants,  such  as  aspidistras,  ivy 
and  ferns,  can  live  on  light  alone, 
sunshine  is  essential  to  develop  blos¬ 
soms  on  geraniums,  begonias,  fuchsia 
and  crown  of  thorns.  Determine  the 
needs  of  your  plants  and  then  see  that 
they  are  met  at  all  times. 

Flowering  plants  require  an  even 
temperature  if  they  are  to  produce 
their  most  beautiful  blooms.  In  general, 
a  daytime  heat  of  65  to  70  degrees  F. 
is  best,  while  at  night  it  must  be  cooler 
just  as  it  is  outdoors  after  the  sun 
goes  down.  Ideal  nighttime  tempera¬ 
ture  for  plants  is  around  55  degrees  F., 
and  in  very  cold  weather  a  newspaper 
should  be  used  to  protect  plants  from 
the  intense  cold  of  the  window  glass. 

Providing  the  proper  degree  of 
humidity  for  house  plants  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult.  Some  of  the  newer  homes  have 
humidifiers  to  take  care  of  this  auto¬ 
matically  but  other  methods  also  will 
do  the  job  for  you.  You  can  place  a 
bowl  of  water  on  the  radiator  nearest 
your  plants.  Setting  growing  bulbs  in 
pebbles  and  water  among  the  potted 
plants  helps;  or  you  can  group  plants 
together,  this  increasing  the  humidity 
of  the  air  about  them.  Frequent  spray¬ 
ing  of  the  foliage  also  protects  them 
from  dry  air  and  keeps  them  clean. 
And  on  broad  leaved  specimens  like 
the  rubber  plant,  dusting  with  a  damp 
cloth  prevents  dust  from  getting  on  the 
leaves  and  closing  their  porSs.  One 
last  method  of  providing  the  right  de¬ 
gree  of  humidity  deserves  special 
mention  because  it  is  not  only  quite 
simple,  but  efficient.  Fill  pot  saucers 
with  gravel  or  pebbles.  Keep  water 
poured  over  these  and  evaporation  will 
take  place.  To  avoid  constantly  damp¬ 
ened  roots,  a  condition  which  will  lead 
to  rot,  the  bottom  of  the  pot  must  al¬ 
ways  rest  on  the  pebbles,  just  a  little 
above  the  water  level  maintained. 

As  for  how  much  to  water  your 
plants,  give  them  a  thorough  soaking 
as  often  as  the  soil  becomes  dry. 
During  dormant  periods,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  far  less  moisture  than  they  do 
when  actively  growing  or  producing 
flowers.  Water  of  room  temperature  is 
better  than  cold  water,  so  just  keep  it 
handy  and  give  your  plants  a  drink 
whenever  they  need  it. 

Affording  plants  adequate  ventilation 
is  something  that  is  often  overlooked. 
During  the  Winter  you  can  take  care 
of  this  by  opening  a  window  just  a 
trifle  for  two  short  periods  each  day. 
Be  sure  your  plants  are  not  directly  in 
a  draft,  because  they  can  stand  it  no 
better  than  you  and  I.  To  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  in  the  soil, 
house  plants  should  be  fed  with  com¬ 
plete  plant  food.  For  your  convenience, 
it  is  now  available  in  tablet  form,  thus 
avoiding  all  mixing  and  mess.  These 
complete  plant  food  tablets  supply 
house  plants  with  all  the  elements  they 
need  for  best  growth.  Plants  should 
be  fed  at  the  rate  of  two  tablets  for  a 
six  inch  pot.  For  plants  in  10  inch 
pots,  use  four  tablets.  Vary  the  number 
of  tablets  proportionately  for  plants  in 
larger  or  smaller  pots.  Always  place 
the  tablets  along  the  edge  of  the  pot, 
about  an  inch  from  the  rim.  Space  them 
about  six  inches  apart.  Make  holes 
about  one  inch  deep  and  drop  the 
tablets  in  these  holes,  then  cover  them 
with  soil  and  water  thoroughly.  Appli¬ 
cation  should  be  made  approximately 
every  four  weeks  during  the  growing 
period. 

And  there  you  have  it.  If  you  take 
regular  care  of  your  house  plants — see 
to  it  that  they  have  plenty  of  light, 
water  and  ventilation,  the  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  humidity  and  complete  plant 
food  —  you  will  see  the  difference. 
They  will  be  a  source  of  real  pride  and 
bring  the  breath  of  Summer  into  your 
home  even  though  it  is  way  below 
zero  outdoors.  h.  l.  s. 


Frosted  Potatoes  for  Seed 

I  have  some  Green  Mountain  potatoes 
which  have  been  slightly  frosted;  they 
are  stored  in  a  cool  place.  Will  it  be 
safe  for  me  to  use  them  next  year  for 
seed?  w.  s. 

Seed  potatoes  can  be  tested  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  few  in  a  warm  sunny  spot  to 
sprout.  If  the  sprouts  are  strong  and 
healthy,  the  tubers  should  be  all  right 
for  seed  as  far  as  germination  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Home  grown  potatoes  at  this 
latitude  should  not  be  used  for  seed. 
Yields  will  be  much  reduced  by  de¬ 
generative  diseases.  Northern  grown 
certified  seed  or  good  table  stock  will 
usually  give  better  results. 


FUNK  G  HYBRIDS ' 

bred  especially  for 

vJXSHORT  GROWING 

Wm  seasons/ 


Particularly  adapted 
for 

BIGGER  YIELDS 


Here’S  big  news  for  farmers  in  New  York  State  and 
other  areas  where  the  growing  season  is  short. 

You  can  now  get  Funk  G  Hybrids  that  are  bred  espe¬ 
cially  for  areas  which  have  a  late  spring,  short  growing 
season,  and  early  frost. 

These  new  Funk  G  Hybrids  get  off  to  an  early  start  in  the 
spring.  They  grow  fast  and  mature  rapidly— before  frost 
comes.  They  beat  the  short  season  and  yield  more  com! 

Like  all  Funk  G  Hybrids,  these  special  varieties  have 
powerful  “Rock  of  Gibraltar”  roots  that  anchor  stalks 
securely  .  .  .  that  search  deeper  and  wider  for  moisture 
and  plant  food.  They  have  extra  wide  leaves  that  stay 
green  longer— make  more  silage.  They  also  have  strong, 
whippy  stalks  that  stand  up  against  storms  .  .  .  large, 
uniform  ears  that  husk  easily  .  .  .  and  deep  kernels  that 
shell  more  corn  from  every  ear. 


These  new  Funk  G  Hybrids  bring  you  all  the  benefit  of 
years  of  careful  breeding  by  Funk.  They  have  been  tested 
and  proved  by  Hoffman  right  in  this  area. 

If  you  live  in  upper  New  York  State  —  or  other  areas 
where  the  growing  season  is  short  —  it  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  Funk  G  Hybrids.  We  have  varieties  for  both 
ensilage  and  for  husking.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

FREE  BOOKLET! 

Write  today  for  our  free  Funk 
G  Hybrid  corn  booklet,  prices 
and  complete  information. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  31-S  Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 
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3-lSc  Packets.  One  each;  Hearts 
«  1  of  France  Red,  Snowball  White  and 
k.  Blue  Gem.  Gorgeous  Blooms  5  In.  across, 
w-  -v  In.  thick,  on  long,  stately  stems.  Send 

10c  Today  for  these  Gorgeous  Asters  and  Copy  of 
my  Big  Seed  Plant  and  Nursery  Cat-  CDCC 
alog  or  send  Postal  for  Catalog  Only,  ■ 

H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  -.5 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted  3  to  6  in.  tall  — 
only  SI  postpaid.  22  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  40 
Evergreens,  S3  postpaid;  all 
transplanted,  3"  to  10"  tall. 
Ten  each  Scotch  Pine,  Black 
Hill  Spruce,  Red  Spruce, 
White  Spruce,  all  40  for  S3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
25c.)  Free  illustrated  price  list 
of  small  evergreen  trees,  e 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  ( 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  RN-117  Fryeburg,  Maine 
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New  Hardy.  Easter  Lily’ 


-HARRIS  SEEDS- 

Lovely  Easter  Lilies  In  Your  Garden 

Never  before  has  there  been  an  Easter  Lily  which  is 
hardy  in  Northern  gardens.  This  new  one  requires  no 
more  care  than  other  lilies.  Produces  pure  white  fragrant 
flowers  in  August;  twice  the  size  of  Regal  lilies. 

Just  another  example  of  our  efforts  to  bring  you 
flowers  and  vegetables  that  are 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

In  our  new  Free  Catalog  you  will  find  this  Hardy 
Easter  Lily,  together  with  hundreds  of  other  flowers  and 
vegetables,  honestly  described  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  8  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

_ 1947  CATALOG  now  Aeodif — 


STRAWBERRIES 


for 


Every  Heed,  Soil,  Location,  Climate 

«««  Blueberries 


[Our  1947  Berry  Boob  lists  tho 
srietles  you  need  for  highest  berry 
■'production  and  profit.  Each  variety 
fully  described  with  special  in¬ 
formation  on  areas  to  which  best 
adapted.  Write  for  Your  Copy.  It’s  Free 
RAYNER  BROS.  52  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner'a  New 
Berry  Book .  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  gret  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Putty  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It*  i* 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayoer  Brothers,  S  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Mi. 


STRAWBERRIES 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOR 

describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 
W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
.  Evergreen  Ave..  Salisbury.  Md. 


•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  • 

Blueberry,  raspberry  and  asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes.. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  Willards,  Md 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  fruit  trees, 
shade  trees,  evergreens,  flowering  shrubs.  Write  for  list. 
MYER  NURSERY  CO.,  BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Certified,  Premier.  Orcle- 
now.  Spring  1947.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA 
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Gulflube.  too, 
gives  you 

tuple  Ptotectfon! 


Yes,  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  has  3  times 
the  film  strength  necessary  to  take  the 
heaviest  bearing  pressures  your  car, 
truck,  or  tractor  builds  up. 

That  means: 

Extra  protection  for  bearings,  pis- 
*tons,  cylinder  walls,  and  other 
vital  engine  parts  at  all  speeds,  under 
all  load  conditions. 


/You’ll  need  less  oil  between 
•  changes  because  Gulflube  stands 
up  under  engine  heat  and  pressure, 
doesn’t  waste  away! 

Gulflube  is  made  by  the  Multi-sol 
process,  a  modern  refining  method  that 
removes  more  carbon-  and  sludge-form¬ 
ing  elements. 

Get  triple-action  Gulflube  from  your 
Good  Gulf  man  today. 


Save  fuel  with  a  lighter  gear 
lubricant  for  winter  work 


Too  heavy  a  lubricant  in  your  tractor’s 
transmission  and  final  drive  during 
cold  weather  wastes  fuel,  puts  an  extra 
burden  on  the  engine. 

So  change  to  Gulf  Transgear  Lubri¬ 
cant  E.  P.  90  now.  Although  it’s  lighter 
for  winter  use,  this  lubricant’s  tough 
film  sticks  to  gear  teeth.  A  special  in¬ 
gredient  keeps  it  from  foaming,  even 
under  the  heaviest  load  conditions. 

Gulf  Transgear  Lubricant  E.P.  is 
only  one  of  17  Gulf  Farm  Aids  .  .  . 
specialized  lubricants,  quality  fuels,  in¬ 


secticides,  and  other  superior  petro¬ 
leum  products  .  .  .  that  will  help  you 
do  many  a  farm  job  better  and  more 
easily. 

They’re  obtainable  at  many  farm 
implement  dealers’  and  Gulf  distribu¬ 
tion  plants. 
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All  over  the  Northeast  one  finds  walls  around  their  pastures  and  fields 
them  —  a  cross-stitch  pattern  on  the  and  lanes  from  barn  to  pastures, 
landscape.  Stone  fences  run  along  be-  People  wanted  stone  fences  around 
side  twisting  dirt  roads;  they  border  their  gardens.  Farmers  used  to  build 
brook-traversed  meadows  and  circle  outdoor  pens  for  calves  and  young 
upland  mowing  fields.  They  climb  stock.  Sometimes  they  wanted  a  barn- 
granite-studded  pasture  hillsides  and  yard  five  feet  high.  There  are  two 
amble  around  the  shoulders  of  moun-  kinds  of  stone  fences  you’ll  find  in 
tains.  Over  them  lean  birches  and  New  England.  The  most  common  kind 
sumacs  and  wild  cherries.  In  the  is  where  the  rocks  are  placed  on  top 
Spring  of  the  year’s  cycle  a  cock  the  soil,  big  ones  at  the  bottom  and 
partridge  may  stand  on  a  low  wall  smaller  ones  higher.  They  have  served 
where  the  frost  has  heaved  the  rocks  their  purposes;  but  each  Winter  the 
about  and  send  his  staccato  drumroll  frost  heaved  the  ground  and  rocks 
reverberating  across  the  fields.  The  tumbled  from  the  top.  Each  Spring 
squirrels  use  them  for  elevated  high-  men  and  boys  had  to  go  along  the 
ways,  and  through  winter-made  gaps  boundaries  and  replace  some  of  the 
the  deer,  foxes  and  coons  may  go  on  stones. 

their  rounds.  Beneath  them  wood-  “Father  and  I  specialized  in  the 
chucks  dig  their  tunnelled  homes  and  other  kind.  It  was  slow  work,  but  I 
among  the  stones  the  wasps  build  their  see  walls  today  in  Hancock.  Peter¬ 
ed  nests.  '  borough,  Dublin  and  Harrisville  that 

He  who  has  eyes  to  see  knows  the  are  still  true.  We  dug  a  foundation 
quiet  beauty  and  appeal  of  the  stone  trench  three  feet  deep  and  three  feet 
fences.  The  stones  are  rough  and  wide.  This  gave  us  a  foundation  below 
eroded  from  generations  of  cycling  frost  line.  It  was  slow  work  We  had 
seasons.  They  know  the  lashing  sleet  a  pair  of  oxen,  a  stoneboat  for  the 
of  Autumn,  the  zero  blizzards  of  smaller  rocks  and  our  crowbars  The 
Winter,  the  heart-stirring  days  of  big  rocks  for  the  foundation  we  hauled 
Spring  and  the  pressing  heat  of  mid-  with  chains.  A  rod  a  day  was  good 
summer.  Scattered  over  the  worn  sur-  work  for  two  men  and  a  pair  of  steers 
faces  with  their  miniature  ridges  and  You  couldn’t  hurry  and  build  a  good 
valleys  are  patterns  of  frosty  gray-  wall.  You  can’t  hurry  and  do  good 
green  crinkly  lichens.  In  Summer  or  work  at  anything.” 
early  Fall  the  walls  are  often  half-  A  lad  who  was  a  dozen  years  old 
hidden  by  tall  grasses,  goldenrod  and  once  worked  with  a  man  who  was  a 
asters.  But  when  the  black  frosts  of  good  craftsman.  He  was  perhaps  60 
Winter  lay  harsh  hands  on  a  world  years  old.  He  too  was  respected  as  an 
that’s  drowsing  .  to  sleep,  the  fences  honest  builder.  There  wasn’t  much  call 
stand  forth  on  the  countryside  and  in  for  stone  fences  after  the  turn  of  the 
thf  woods.  century,  but  occasionally  a  farmer 

Wherever  man  has  stopped  his  nomadic  wanted  a  wall  built  or  rebuilt  one 
wanderings  with  his  flocks  and  herds  that  would  never  need  to  be  touched 
and  settled  in  one  place,  he  has  used  again.  It  was  slow,  slow  work,  getting 
the  materials  at  hand  to  build  his  the  foundation  in.  It  seemed  unneces- 
boundaries.  In  Old  World  countries,  sary  to  chink  so  carefully  the  big 
hedges  and  trees  have  been  used  for  rocks  that  would  be  below  soil  level 
centuries;  in  certain  areas  of  our  “Why  be  so  fussy?”  was  the  lad’s 
country  the  pioneers  threw  up  fences  natural  question.  “Who’s  going  to  know 
of  the  tangled  stump  roots  when  they  whether  every  one  of  those  rocks  is 
cleared  land.  The  zigzag  split  rail  chinked  firm?”  The  man  looked  at  the 
fences  are  still  a  part  of  the  landscape  boy  with  a  bit  of  wonder  and  yet  a 
appeal  in  some  regions.  But  when  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  “Why,  I  will  ”  he 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans  left  the  seg-  said. 

coast  towns  and  pushed  into  the  hills  Many  of  the  oldest  fences  are  hidden 
and  valleys  west  and  north,  they  used  away  today,  back  in  the  woods  and  on 
the  stones  that  littered  the  land,  even  the  uplands  that  Nature  has  reclaimed, 
as  the  first  settlers  did  by  the  ocean’s  A  century  ago  there  were  farms  here' 
edge.  For  there  are  places  in  New  Then  the  stone  free  soil  of  the  mid- 
England  where  the  walls  run  down  west  called;  the  mills  in  the  river 
fields  and  pastures  to  below  the  line  towns  offered  steady  cash  wages  and 
of  high  tide.  He  who  drives  in  southern  only  12  hours  of  work  a  day — and  no 
Rhode  Island  will  long  remember  the  chores  on  Sunday.  Now  the  old  fences 
gray  walls  and  serried  ranks  of  cedars  are  hidden  by  trees  and  brush;  barn- 
that  stretch  down  to  the  ocean.  yards  and  pasture  lanes  are  thick  with 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  pines,  hemlocks,  maples  and  oaks, 
century  an  old  old  man  used  to  talk  Still  the  stone  fences  remain.  To  him 
to  a  young  lad  about  the  days  of  long  who  is  sensitive  in  reading  the  stories 
ago.  He  himself  had  been  born  in  on  the  land,  they  tell  a  poignant  tale. 
1820.  He  and  his  father  before  him  had  Humble,  weathered  and  heaved  in 
been  famous  as  builders  of  stone  places  they  are  memorials  to  men  who 
fences.  “When  I  was  a  boy,”  he  said,  helped  hew  a  great  nation  from  the 
“farmers  and  villagers  used  to  hire  western  wilderness  — -  a  nation  still 
Father  to  build  fences.  We  built  not  growing  to  its  destined  stature, 
only  for  farmers  who  wanted  good  Haydn  S.  Pearson 


Trailer  Camps  are  Good 
Markets 

Because  of  the  acute  housing  short¬ 
age,  thousands  of  industrial  workers 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
have  been  forced  to  buy  trailers  and 
are  now  living  in  them  throughout 
the  country.  These  workers  are  not  al¬ 
ways  located  at  the  large  industrial 
centers,  but  in  many  instances  are 
found  pretty  well  distributed  in  the 
smaller  townsi  whaire  factories  and 
mills  have  had  to  call  in  outside  help. 
Not  infrequently,  the  trailer  camps 
are  located  in  rural  localities  where 
some  work  project  is  under  way.  The 
people  who  live  in  these  camps  usually 
have  steady  work  at  good  wages;  often 
both  man  and  wife  in  a  family  are 
employed.  Where  that  is  the  case, 
they  require  a  rather  heavy  diet  of 
protein  rich  foods,  since  their  work  is 
largely  of  a  physical  nature.  Thus  they 
are  dependable  customers  who  buy  and 
consume  considerable  quantities  of 
eggs,  butter,  vegetables  and  dressed 
poultry.  They  usually  have  little  time 
for  going  to  town  during  business 
hours,  and  consequently  welcome  the 
chance  to  buy  of  farmers  who  deliver 
to  their  doors. 

One  farmer  tells  me  that  he  has  a 
good  trade  among  the  trailer  camp 
workers  near  his  home  town.  He  has 


made  arrangements  for  making  regu¬ 
lar  deliveries  twice  a  week,  on  Tues¬ 
days  and  Fridays.  He  sells  eggs,  garden 
produce,  butter  and  dressed  poultry, 
delivering  them  regularly  at  a  certain 
hour.  His  prices  are  slightly  higher 
than  the  current  store  prices,  but  he 
delivers  only  the  choicest  of  fresh  farm 
produce.  He  sells  for  cash  on  delivery. 

A  visit  to  several  trailer  camps  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  farmers  may  be  over¬ 
looking  a  very  good  market  if  they 
fail  to  consider  the  trailer  housed 
worker.  One  lady,  whose  husband  was 
making  good  wages  in  a  nearby  factory, 
told  me  that  her  biggest  domestic 
trouble  was  in  getting  fresh  eggs  and 
vegetables  for  her  table.  She  said  she 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
for  fresh  farm  produce  delivered  to 
her  door.  Another  woman  said  that 
her  big  worry  was  in  finding  time  to 
go  to  town  to  trade.  She  and  her 
husband  both  worked  and  never  were 
able  to  get  to  the  stores,  except  on 
Saturday  nights  during  the  rush  time. 
Farmers  who  would  cater  to  this  market 
would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
need  for  delivering  strictly  fresh  pro¬ 
duce.  The  average  “trailerite”  is  fed 
up  on  stale  eggs,  wilted  vegetables  and 
rancid  butter,  so  they  are  looking  for 
more  appetizing  foods. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  no  more 
satisfactory  direct  marketing  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer  can  be  had.  w.s.c. 


KELLY’S 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
ROSES  AND  SHRUBS 


•  Choice,  sturdy,  upland 
grown  stock  that  will  make 
rapid  growth  and  bear 
plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS  are  noted  for  their 
vigor.  Write  for  our  new 
1947  CATALOG  in  full  col¬ 
or.  It's  FREE. 

Free  Planting 
Guide  with  each 
order  .  .  .  We 
GUARA  NTEE 
SATISFACTION. 

Our  67th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

31  MAPLE  ST.  •  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

LATHAM,  NEWBURGH,  SODUS, 
SUNRISE,  TAYLOR.  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  BOYSENBERRIES,  GRAPE 
VINES,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  HEDG¬ 
ING,  EVERGREENS,  ROSES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog.  A 
Guide  to  the  Best  Plants  and 
Trees  that  grow.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
Dependable  stock  at  reasonable 
prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  .  NEW  YORK 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Balt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  36  Yaars. 


EarliestTomato 

JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

has  Big  Red  Fruit  ripening  as  early  as 
July  4.  Regular  price  15c  per  packet, 
but  to  introduce  Jung's 
Seeds  we  will 
you  a  trial  packet  ... 
of  this  Tomato,  Giant  Carrot, 
Cream  Lettuce,  and  Earliest 
Radish,  also  a  packet  each  of 
Giant  Zinnia*  and 
Double  Larkspur 
All  the  a bove  for  1  Oc;  in  Can 
ada,  20c.  A  Premium  Coupon 
sent  with  each  collection,  also 
our  catalog  of  bargains  in 
Seeds,  Plants,  Hybrid  Corn, 
Vicland  Oats,  etc. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Depi.  5,  Randolph,  Wit 


Grow  the  better  new  ones.  Golden  Mus¬ 
cat  with  1  %  - 2  lb.  clusters.  New  Buffalo 
best  of  all  blue  grapes.  23  otlier  new 
and  popular  kinds.  Also  Chinese  chest¬ 
nuts,  Dwarf  apples,  fruit  trees,  berries, 
blueberries.  Write  now  for  MILLER’S 
FREE  GRAPE  BOOK  AND  NURSERY 
pages.  Illustrated;  full  of  valuable 
information. 

J.  E.  HILLER  NURSERIES,  c,,  JK..V  v. 


CLIDE. 


Largest  Seed  apd  Nursery  Catalog; 
illustrations;  60  In  color.  For  77 
years  leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  Good  seeds  Cheap.  None  better 
at  any  price.  500,000  cus- 
_  tomers  save  money  an¬ 
nually  buying  seeds  from  me.  a  grower. 

CDCr  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

P  J*  r  ■  125  Seeds  of  My  New  Sensa- 

■  ■■■■■•  tion  Tomato  “King  of 
EarIJes,”  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease 
ylelder,  or  150  seeds  of  my  Peerless  Cab¬ 
bage,  average  weight  6  lbs.  Send  3c  stamp 
to  cover  postage  for  either  one,  or  6c  Tor 
both  special  oHers.  CATALOG  FREE. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  503,  ROCKFORD.  ILL.  Est.  1870 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Be  first  In  yool 

community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicious, 
umi,  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  for  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Sta.  180.  PARADISE.  PA. 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


More  and  Better  Herb 
Gardens  This  Year 

After  herb  gardeners  have  harvested 
their  products,  they  look  with  varying 
degrees  of  satisfaction  at  their  jars  of 
dried  leaves  or  seed  on  pantry  shelves. 
To  the  uninitiated  user,  these  season¬ 
ings  can  open  a  new  vista  to  extra¬ 
ordinarily  good  cooking,  whether  it  be 
either  the  first  or  last  course  to  a 
party  dinner,  or  some  servings  in  be¬ 
tween,  or  just  a  plain  meal  for  the 
family. 

As  a  novice  in  herb  gardening,  last 
year  I  had  my  seed  bed  prepared  by 
the  end  of  April  and  since  I  had  seen 
none  of  the  herbs  I  hoped  to  grow,  I 
planted  seeds  in  alphabetical  order  in 
rows  about  six  feet  long  and  12  inches 
apart.  I  allowed  three  rows  to  each 
herb  and  as  the  plants  grew,  I  trans¬ 
planted  and  thinned  them  in  order  not 
to  overcrowd  any.  I  had  anise,  borage, 
caraway,  chives,  coriander,  dill, 
florence  fennel,  summer  savory,  sweet 
basil,  thyme,  rosemary,  and  sweet 
marjoram.  Sage,  spearmint  and  pepper¬ 
mint  were  already  growing  in  our 
garden  from  plantings  made  several 
seasons  ago.  Now  that  I  have  had  one 
season  at  herb  gardening,  this  coming 
year’s  garden  will  not  be  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  Space  between  biennial 
and  perennial  plants  will  permit  seed¬ 
ing  the  ground  to  fennel  and  dill,  herbs 
that  grow  tall.  Spacing  will  be  wider 
between  anise  and  borage  in  order  that 
the  morning  sun  can  shine  on  anise; 
and  to  keep  a  neat  appearance  to  the 
garden  at  harvest  time,  I  will  plant 
some  herbs  in  clumps,  and  others  that 
were-  in  rows  last  year  in  irregular 
beds. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  many 
herbs  is  that  they  can  be  used  before 
they  mature.  The  tender  leaves  and 
shoots  of  the  biennial  caraway  make 
excellent  flavoring  for  salads.  The 
young  leaves  of  sweet  marjoram  may 
be  cut  finely,  and  used  in  soups  and 
in  both  vegetable  and  fruit  salads. 
Fennel  can  be  earthed  up  and  treated 
somewhat  like  celery.  The  young  green 
branches  of  dill  add  zest  to  sauces  and 
soups,  and  the  slender  hollow  leaves  of 
chives  flavor  salads  more  delicately 
than  onion.  Last  year  it  was  borage 
that  won  my  family’s  greatest  appre¬ 
ciation;  not  only  did  it  supply  leaves 
for  salad,  which  they  liked  better  than 
lettuce,  but  it  flowered  bountifully  all 
Summer  long  and  until  early  October, 
its  blue  flowers  giving  pasture  for  bees. 

When  seeds  were  harvested  last  Fall, 
I  had  a  good  crop  of  anise,  dill  and 
coriander,  and  in  addition  had  seeds 
from  many  of  the  leafy  herbs  for  sow¬ 
ing  this  coming  Spring.  When  the 
leaves  were  harvested,  I  had  a  good 
crop  of  dried  ones  from  sweet  basil, 
thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  rosemary, 
summer  savory,  sage  and  spearmint 
and  peppermint.  The  herb  leaves  were 
either  sun  dried  or  dried  by  the  heat 
from  my  wood  stove,  then  run  through 
sieves  to  get  them  to  powdery  form. 
Since  harvest  time,  no  day  has  passed 
that  I  have  not  seasoned  one  or  more 
foods  with  herbs  from  my  pantry  shelf. 

My  family  and  I  enjoy  this  herb 
garden  the  year  round,  in  the  Spring 
with  its  plantings  and  blossoms,  and 
at  harvest  time  with  the  activity  of 
drying  and  labeling  seeds  and  leaves; 
and  also  in  daily  satisfaction  derived 
from  herb-seasoned  foods.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  we  look  ahead  eagerly 
to  the  coming  season,  when  we  hope  to 
have  a  bigger  and  better  herb  garden. 

MRS.  f.  g.  c. 


The  Origin  of  Rhubarb 

That  “Every  flower  has  its  story,” 
is  certainly  true  when  we  dip  into 
the  history  of  the  rhubarb  plant  that 
we  all  have  growing  in  our  gardens; 
for  it  is  not  a  native  of  our  country 
at  all  but  comes  to  us  from  fflr  away 
China. 

Old  records  tell  us  that  it  was  first 
shipped  into  India  before  it  was  sent 
into  Europe,  but  in  1867  a  Mr.  Darby, 
the  French  Consul  at  Shanghai  at  that 
time,  procured  a  number  of  fresh  root 
stocks  which  he  sent  to  Paris.  These 
root  stocks  according  to  “the  National 
Dispensatory,  arrived  in  Paris  in  a 
completely  decayed  condition  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  root  buds.”  From 
these  root  buds,  however,  they  success¬ 
fully  grew,  in  about  1872,  the  first 
French  rhubarb.  Then,  about  this  same 
time,  according  to  this  same  National 
Dispensatory,  a  Russian,  a  Lt.  Col. 
Przewalsky,  travelling  near  the  Lake 
Kokonor  in  northwestern  China,  col¬ 
lected  a  few  plants  that  later  became 
the  Russian  rhubarb.  It  is  from  these 
Russian  plants  that  the  rhubarb  re¬ 
ceived  its  name;  for  the  name  “rhu¬ 
barb”  is  derived  from  the  terms 
Rhabarbarum  and  Rheum,  the  name  of 
the  river  Rha  (now  Volga)  which 
empties  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  because 
it  was  from  that  direction  that  rhu¬ 
barb  was  first  brought  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Levant  or  eastern 
coasts. 

Rhubarb  has  been  known  in  China 
from  time  immemorial  as  a  purgative, 
and  physicians  still  consider  it  so.  We 
all  know,  that  in  early  Spring,  when 
our  appetities  are  jaded  with  heavy 
winter  foods,  the  first  cooked  stocks  of 
the  rhubarb  taste  very  good;  and  the 
simple  faith  of  our  ancestors  still  holds 
good  as  to  its  curative  qualities  too. 

......  ...  H.  M.  W. 


^  ...FROM  BUNTINGS' 
SUPER  DEVELOPED  PLANTS 


Plant  BUNTINGS'  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  fine  flavor— big 
production — meatiness. 


BUNTINGS'  Fruit  Trees — Berry  Plants — Asparagus— Grape  Vines 
— Evergreens — Ornamental  Trees — Flowering  Shrubs — Bulbs — 
Roses,  etc.,  give  you  a  quick  start — because  they  have  received 
a  big  head  start  themselves.  Be  first  to  show  results.  Send  for 
BUNTINGS'  new  four-color  Catalog.  Order  Early. 


You’re  sure  to  want  this  brand  new  seed  catalog  and 
farm  facts  book!  It’s  filled  with  helpful  hints — good 
ideas— timely  tips— as  well  as  valuable  seed  information! 
It  tells  you  how  to  save  time  and  money— how  to  grow 
bigger  and  better  crops! 

Get  your  copy  today!  Just  drop  us  a  penny  postal  card 
or  letter  and  ask  for  the  FREE  Hoffman  Seed  Catalog 
and  Farm  Facts  Book.  Don’t  delay! 


New  York  State  Certified  Rutgers 
'  Tomato  m 


- —  —  —  —  — -  “  I  -  mmm  gggmm  MM  WKKr 

N.Y.  State  Certified  Tomato  Seed 

State  Certification  is  your  assurance  of 
lj3,es.;.i?ua  true-to-type,  disease-free  tomato  seed. 
tl°  state  has  Certification  standards  as  high 

York  s,  but  every  year  our  Northern  grown 
s.eed  has  met  their  rigid  requirements.  Our 
194/  Catalog  lists  certified  tomato  seed  of  eight 

_ varieties.  All  are  HOT  WATER  TREATED 

co.tSplete  Pr°tection  against  seed -borne  disease. 

STOK°fAnAiJ£HN  BAER  RUTGERS  VALIANT 
o  TOKESDALE  COMET  ITALIAN  RED  PEAR 
PRITCHARD'S  SCARLET  TOPPER 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners' 
TAOrnn  an<*  Florists’  Price  List. 

SEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  9  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

1947  CATALOG  now  Arndt]— 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  Qn/c/r/ 


gearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

yJY  W  Gave  plenty  of  fruit  to  eat  and  sell  this  year. 

t>end  for  these  fruitplants  ready  to  bear  first 
Iff  season.  New  Streamliner  Everbearing 

y  Strawberry,  raspberries,  apples,  peaches. 

^  I®!  Dwarf  fruit  trees;  full  lineof  fruit  and  shade 

£7=1  trees.  FREE  color  catalog  of  shrubs,  rose3, 
evergreens  and  flowers.  20%  Discount  on 
>1  early  orders.  Money  saving  prices.  Satisfae- 
.  - turn  guaranteed.  WRITE  TODAY— NOW! 
South  Michigan  Nursery,  Dept.  RY4 .  NewBuffalo.  Mich. 


FARM  £  GARDEN  Si 
ANNUAL  — FREE-) 

48  pages  of  the  best  In  seeds,  new  va¬ 
rieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  20,  Hall,  N.Y. 


<fr**XMAS  TR££± 

*  Crow  Id  million  m  Ja 


We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year. 
Write  for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin, 
planting  stock,  price  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penns. 


REABY-TO-BEAR  FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  SPRING  SHIPMENT 

Apples  and  pears  — trees  have  already  bom  fruit. 
Ht.—  8  to  10  ft.  Stem  up  to  2  in.  in  dia.  Scientifically 
grown  with  fibrous  roots  near  main  stem. 

AU  popular  varieties.  Write  for  inior- 
mation  and  prices.  Big  Catalog 
gives  details  on  ornament*!;; 
seeds,  plants,  etc. 

STORRS  t  HARRISON  NURSERIES.  INC. 

BOX  460-1  PAINESVILLE.  OHIO 

OUR  t3RO  YEAR  ON  ROUTE  10 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

for  small  space  and  early  crops. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

BED  RASPBERRIES:  Taylor,  Milton,  Marcy,  Indian 
Summer.  Send  for  Circular  Culture. 

WALBERTA  FARMS,  CLINTON,  CONNECTICUT 


HARDY  NURSERY  STOCK.  GROWN  IN  THI 
ARKANSAS  OZARKS.  Write  for  free  catalogue 

V.  P.  BASHAM,  M0UNTAINBURG,  ARKANSAS 


Alfalfa,  sweet  and  red  clovers,  bro- 

MUS  AND  OTHER  GRASS  SEEDS.  Supply 
limited.  Write  today  for  prices  and  Free  Samples. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSOCIATION 
Fargo,  N,  D.  -  500  Cooperating  Growers. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Fragrant  Petunias,  4  colors 
Giant  Zinnias,  7  colors 
Giant  Astors,5  colors 
Best  Marigolds,4  kinds 


mow 

To  Got  Acquainted  with  Maule's 
Tested,  Guaranteed  Seeds 

Think  of  it!  7  best  colors  Maule  Giant  dahlia-flower? 

ed  Zinnias  6  in.  across;  6  best  colors  Maule  Giant  Asters.  ' 

chrvsanthemum-flowared:  Mnnln’a  4  fineut-  _ 


chrysanthemum-flowered;  Maule's  4  finest  carnation- 
flowered  Marigolds;  4  best  colors  of  Maule's  fragrant 

Petunias.  ALL  20  in  these  four  special  25c-Packets _ 

send.  just  10c  and  see  for  yourself  why  so  many  say 
“Maule’s  Seeds — once  sown,  always  grown !  ” 

For  Lovely  Flowers 


_  !Wtn.  Henry  Maule  l6.1. .  MAULE  .BUILDING,  " 


Seed  Book  FREE 

Maule's  Seed  Book  has  plain  de¬ 
pendable  descriptions  and  pic¬ 
tures  from  actual  photos  to  select 
the  Vegetables  for  most  profit¬ 
able  crops  and  best  garden.  It  tells 
how  long  each  kind  takes  to  grow.  1 
New  improved  hybrid  kinds  for  BR.0. 
heavy  yield.  Prize  flowers  too. 

m 
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LADINO 

1  lb.  $  2.50 

2  lbs.  $  4.95 

3  lbs.  $  7.35 

4  lbs.  $  9.70 

5  lbs.  $12.00 
10  lbs.  $23.50 
20  lbs.  $46.00 

Postpaid  to 
your  door. 
Check  with 
Order  or 
C.O.D. 


LADINO  is  the  wonder  clover  for  which  grazing  cattle, 
hogs  and  poultry  show  such  decided  preference.  It  re¬ 
sembles  little  White  Clover,  but  grows  much  taller  and  faster. 
Perennial  in  habit,  Ladino  recovers  quickly  after  cutting  or 
pasturing  and  often  thrives  where  alfalfa  would  fail.  Recom¬ 
mended  seeding,  1  to  2  lbs.  of  Ladino  mixed  with  3  lbs.  of 
Red  Clover  and  1  lb.  of  Timothy  per  acre.  CAUTION: 
Ladino  seed  cannot  be  distinguished  from  common  White  Clover. 
The  Ladino  we  handle  has  been  field  inspected,  assuring  true 
variety.  Tested  99%  pure;  90%  germination.  Meets  all  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act.  Order  NOW. 


RED  and  MAMMOTH  CLOVER,  ALFALFA, 
ALSIKE,  SWEET  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY 

Northern  Ohio  grown  seeds  are  noted  for  more  than  meet  requirements  of  State  Seed 
hardiness  and  resistance  to  severe  weather.  Law.  Buy  direct  from  us  and  get  best  pos- 
We  have  specialized  in  seeds  from  this  dis-  sible  seeds  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
trict  for  over  30  years.  Obr  seeds  are  highly  today  for  price  list. 

recleaned ;  as  near  100%  pure  as  it  is  possible  FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY 
to  make  them.  Tested  for  purity  and  germi- 

nation  by  a  Commercial  Testing  Laboratory ;  Box  1 54  i  Archbold,  Ohio 


■HARRIS  SHDS- 

GROWN  IN  THE  NORTH 

“Grown  in  the  North”  means  vigor  —  earliness  —  de¬ 
pendability,  and  these  qualities  in  Harris’  Sweet  Corn,  as 
in  every  variety  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed  we  offer, 
mean  better  crops  for  you.  . 

For  many  years  we  have  been  developing  new  varieties 
of  sweet  corn  here  on  our  own  Northern  farms,  and  the 
great  popularity  of  our  introductions,  such  as  North  Star 
and  Northern  Cross,  proves  the  value  of  our  work.  Send 
for  our  catalog  today  and  try  for  yourself  the  extra  worth 
of  Northern  Grown  Seed. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

tf  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

_ 1947  CATALOG  now  Aeojdij - 


Harris’  North  Star  Sweet  Corn1 


trs  Say - 


“Ton  Should  Have  Our  New 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEED  ANNUAL 


»» 


melon  -  Domestic  Rye  Grass  -  to  prevent  erosion,  supply  humus; 
Ontario  —  the  new  scab  resistant  potato. 

Tt  takes  the  best  seeds  to  produce  the  best  vegetables  —  and  Robson’s 
have  blen  specializing  in  nothing  but  the  best  for  22  year^-with  over 
1000  seed-producing  acres  in  the  fertile  Finger  Lakes  Region. 

Send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  this  “Annual”— you  will  be  highly 
pleased  with  it,  as  have  been  so  many  hundreds  of  our  cutomers. 
A  postal  request  will  start  a  copy  your  way. 

WRITE  TO  BOX  10. 


ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Hall, 


Ontario  ai  y 
County  ■  • 


Burpee’ 
Seeds 
Growl 

For  all  best 
flowers  and 
vegetables, 
■write  today 
for 


urpee’s^iddC 

ETP1AS 

6  Favorite  [ 

Colors 

Postpaid 

Scarlet-Cerise,  Rose,  Lavender, 
ue.  White  and  Cream-Pink— 

largest  flowers,  exquisitely 
It  waved  and  frilled,  most¬ 
ly  four  on  each  stem.  Grown 
Burpee’sFloradale  Farms. 
All  6  Packets  of  seeds,  1  of  each 
color,  ( value  95c)  for  only  25c! 
For  a  larger  planting,  6  Half-Ounces, 
1  of  each  color,  ( value  $2.35)  for  $1. 

_  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 
359  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Planters  Grades  at  Planters  Prices.  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Prune,  Cherry. 
Write  for  Prices.  Drop  a  card  for  Free  copy 
of  our  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

166  MAIN  STREET  .  PERRY,  OHIO 


CDCr  1947  Garden  Catalog 

iIILLi  handsomely  illustrated 

■  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants. 
This  valuable  catalog  tells  how  to  spray,  plant 
and  cultivate  cabbage,  onion,  tomato,  potato,  egg 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog 
now  before  the  supply  Is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


MALONEY 


CHILDREN’S  PONY  SUPPLIES 

Just  arrived.  Western  Saddles.  $29.50.  Driving  Harness, 
$35.00;  also  Bridles,  Blankets,  Carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

SCBAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  N.  Y. 
MARKET  GROWERS— ATTENTION 

We  specialize  in  serving  critical  Market  Growers  with 
the  very  best  strains  of  vegetable  seed.  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy  of  our  1947  catalog.  TRI -ST ATE 
SEED  COMPANY,  125  Dock  St.,  Ph'la-  «...  Pa- 
"In  the  heart  of  the  Produce  Market. 


Supremely  fine  trees,  hardy  Northern 
grown  under  famed  Maloney  supervision. 
Symmetrically  branched;  disease  free; 
strong,  heavy  roots.  Hardy,  all-weather 
trees. 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog; 
shows  all  varieties;  also  other  FRUITS, 
BERRIES,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  PERENNIALS  and  ROSES. 
Maloney  quality  always  the  best.  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  GUARANTEED. 


MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

74  Cirde  Rd„  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUP  632?  YEAR 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberry,  Boysenberry,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  79  years’  produc- 
ition  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 
—  —Kwisfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  RI7,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
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somewhat  better  in  tree  growth  but 
are  later  in  bearing.  We  have  also 
grown  a  number  of  seedling  trees  of 
these  varieties,  and  these  are  reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory  although  variable  in 
growth,  productiveness,  and  blight  re¬ 
sistance. 


Fertilizer 

Please  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
fertilizer  to  use  on  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Every  time  I  go  to  a  dealer, 
he  tells  me  a  different  kind,  or  what¬ 
ever  he  has  to  sell.  I  have  a  sandy  loam 
soil,  with  a  gravel  sub-soil.  R.  N.  L. 

The  best  fertilizer  to  use  for  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  previous  treatment, 
and  the  kinds  of  plants  you  plan  to 
grow.  For  the  average  soil  such  as 
yours,  a  good  general  purpose  fertilizer 
is  the  5-10-5  formula  for  everything 
except  root  crops;  for  these  a  5-10-10 
formula  is  usually  preferred.  There  are 
many  good  formulas  that  vary  some¬ 
what  from  this  and  they  are  all  good. 
Commercial  growers  on  large  fields 
must  adjust  their  fertilizers  very  care¬ 
fully  to  the  crops  that  are  grown,  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense.  In 
the  home  garden  this  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  as  long  as  there  is  enough  of 
everything  in  the  soil  to  promote  a 
thrifty  growth. 


Start  Sage  in  Seed  Bed 

How  should  sage  be  started  and 
grown?  w.  g.  d. 

Sage  is  usually  started  in  a  seed  bed 
during  the  Winter,  and  transplanted  in 
;he  Spring  to  an  open  field.  The  plants 
may  also  be  propagated  by  layering 
or  by  dividing  the  crowns  or  by  root 
cuttings.  Plants  are  usually  set  from 
;wo  to  three  feet  apart  in  the  row  .with 
the  rows  far  enough  apart  to  permit 
cultivation.  Most  of  the  commercial 
sage  is  imported  from  southern  Europe, 
as  much  hand  labor  is  required  in 
harvesting  this  crop  and  the  quality  of 
-;he  Dalmation  sage  is  preferred.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  seed  of  this  European  sage 
was  imported  into  this  country  and 
grown  to  a  limited  extent. 


Blight  Resistant  Chestnuts 

Will  you  send  me  a  list  of  the  best 
varieties  of  blight  resistant  Chinese 
chestnuts  you  know.  g.  h.  d. 

Of  the  grafted  varieties  of  Chinese 
chestnuts,  we  are  growing  Hobson, 
Connecticut  Yankee,  Zimmerman  and 
Carr.  So  far,  only  the  Hobson  variety 
has  produced  nuts.  This  variety  seems 
to  be  quite  productive  and  blight  re¬ 
sistant  but  so  far  has  made  a  rather 
poor  growth.  The  other  varieties  are 


Potato  Scab  Lives  Long  Time 

I  would  like  some  information  on 
scab  on  potatoes.  I  had  a  piece  of 
ground  that  had  scabby  potatoes  about 
five  years  ago  and  used  it  for  other 
crops.  I  planted  it  to  potatoes  last  sea¬ 
son  with  clean  seed;  and  behold,  I  had 
another  crop  of  scabby  spuds.  Does 
the  scab  spore  hold  over  in  the  ground, 
and  for  how  long?  a.  r.  n. 

The  potato  scab  organism  lives  in 
the  soil  for  many  years.  It  is  especially 
troublesome  in  alkaline  soils  where 
lime  has  been  used.  Since  potatoes  need 
very  little  lime,  it  is  best  to  grow  them 
on  soils  that  have  not  had  lime  ap¬ 
plied  for  at  least  five  years.  They  grow 
best  in  soils  that  test  pH  5.0  and  5.6. 
In  this  range,  scab  usually  does  not 
cause  severe  trouble.  The  Sebago  va¬ 
riety  is  quite  resistant  to  scab,  and  if 
you  do  not  have  any  scab-free  soil 
available,  I  would  suggest  you  try  it. 
Sebago  is  a  good  variety  to  use  on  any 
suitable  soil,  whether  it  is  scab  free 
or  not. 


Split  Pea  Seed 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  seed  is 
used  to  grow  the  common  yellow  split 
pea?  I  don’t  see  them  listed  in  any 
seed  catalog  under  that  name,  but  they 
may  be  called  something  else.  h.  w.  c. 

Split  peas  are  mostly  grown  in  this 
country  in  the  Northwest  where  they 
usually  use  the  Alaska  variety  of 
garden  pea.  This  is  a  green  seed  pea 
rather  than  yellow.  If  you  prefer  a 
yellow  variety,  use  Pedigree  Extra 
Early  (First  and  Best)  or  Mammoth 
Podded  Extra  Early.  There  is  also  a 
yellow  seed  variety  commonly  grown 
in  Canada  for  this  purpose. 


Pole  Beans  Did  Not  Climb 

My  pole  beans  would  not  climb  up 
the  poles  last  season.  What  was  the 
reason?  w.  G. 

Climbing  beans  are  often  slow  in 
taking  hold,  and  this  is  usually  more 
noticeable  in  a  cool,  wet  season  like 
the  past  one.  Also,  if  the  poles  are 
smooth,  the  heavy  vines  will  slip  down 
and  not  climb  satisfactorily?  If  you 
will  wrap  the  vines  around  the  poles 
at  the  start  and  tie  them  in  one  or  two 
places  if  the  poles  are  smooth,  you 
should  not  have  much  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  them  to  climb  satisfactorily. 


Snow  Costs  Money 

Those  soft  white  petals  that  come 
drifting  down  over  New  England  may 
bring  joy  to  the--  hearts  of  children 
and  start  exuberant  ski  fans  waxing 
the  wood;  but  to  thousands  of  tax¬ 
payers,  motorists,  farmers  and  the  road 
contractors  it  signifies  the  opening  fight 
against  blocked  roads  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  expense  of  plowing  them  through 
the  long  Winter  months.  Every  year 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  by  north¬ 
ern  Americans  to  keep  the  highways 
open  for  transportation. 

Because  of  the  miles  of  public  roads 
that  are  too  far  reaching  for  the  State 
to  maintain  its  own  equipment  for 
snow  removal,  it  has  become  _  the 
custom,  particularly  in  rural  sections, 
to  contract  with  farmers  and  road 
contractors  to  clear  sections  of  roads. 
Towns  and  villages  make  similar  ar¬ 
rangements  and  many  a  farmer  living 
on  an  isolated  road  receives  pay  for 
plowing  his  own  path  to  town. 

One  of  the  early  methods  employed 
by  the  farmer  to  clear  his  road  of 
snow  consisted  of  chaining  a  small 
log  under  his  heavy  sled  runners  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  the  log 
drag  crosswise  along  the  road.  This 
did  not  remove  the  snow  but  served 
to  pack  it  down  hard  and  made  a 
passable  road  for  the  sleigh.  Automo¬ 
biles  were  Summer  time  luxuries  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  Other  methods  were 
used  but  the  popular  opinion  centered 
on  compressing  the  snow  instead  of 
removing  it. 

With  the  advance  of  the  machine  age, 
modern  snow  removal  methods  be¬ 
came  common,  trucks  and  tractors  re¬ 
placed  the  horse  and  sled,  and  snow 
plows  became  an  important  cog  in  the 
transportation  problem.  Powerful, 
diesel-driven  plows  rumble  through 
the  night  throwing  snow  high  onto  the 
roadsides  as  many  a  farmer  will  testi¬ 
fy  with  his  driveway  buried  under 
a  small  avalanche. 

One  of  the  many  problems  confront¬ 
ing  modern  snow  plows  is  the  strength 
of  material  used  in  fabricating  the 
plow.  The  steel  cutting  edge  that  slides 
over  the  frozen  road  surface  has  long 
been  a  weak  point  for  plow  mainte¬ 
nance.  The  abrasive  action  of  the  road 
against  this  steel  blade  has  reduced 
the  average  life  of  a  common  steel 
scraper  to  approximately  50  miles. 
Plows  on  state  highways  have  been 
known  to  wear  out  a  dozen  or  more 
of  these  blades  during  a  single  season 
with  a  resulting  higher  cost  and  time 
lost  for  repairing  and  renewing  blades. 

Industry  arose  to  the  occasion  and 
steel  warehouses  began  early  experi¬ 


ments  to  eliminate  this  problem.  First 
attempts  resulted  in  harder  blades  that 
were  too  brittle  and  chipped  easily,  or 
tougher  blades  that  resisted  wear  but 
were  deformed  too  readily  upon  con¬ 
tact  with  rocks  and  other  obstacles. 
However,  after  considerable  experi¬ 
menting  a  composition  alloy  steel  was 
found  that  proved  to  be  far  superior 
to  the  common  scraper  blades.  These 
blades  were  rolled  at  the  mills  into 
widths  of  six  and  eight  inches  with  a 
thickness  of  approximately  one-half  an 
inch.  Distributed  by  warehouses  these 
snow  plow  blades  are  used  by  farmer 
and  road  contractor  in  maintaining 
open  highways  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land  throughout  the  Winter.  a.  t. 

Maine 


Soybeans  Left  in  Field 

If  a  field  of  soybeans  is  not  cut  and 
the  beans  fall  all  over  the  field  in 
the  pods,  can  they  be  cut,  harrowed 
in,  and  come  up  another  year,  so  they 
can  be  threshed?  M.  d. 

Ocean  County,  N.  J. 

It  is  not  considered  advisable  to 
broadcast  soybeans  for  best  quality  and 
yield.  Present  recommendations  are 
that  they  should  be  drilled  in  rows, 
from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  bushel  per  acre. 
These  beans  that  have  been  left  in 
the  field  will  probably  come  up  next 
year,  but  it  seems  that  the  big  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  the  weeds  later  choking 
them  out.  They  could,  however,  be 
used  for  pasture,  and  would  be  good 
for  this  purpose.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  cut  any  stalks  that  are  still  stand¬ 
ing,  but  going  over  the  field  early 
next  Spring  with  a  harrow  would  help 
to  cover  the  beans,  although  the  re¬ 
sultant  stand  would  probably  not  be 
heavy  enough  to  pay  to  cut  and  thresh. 


Good  Pumpkin  Yield 

I  had  three  pumpkin  vines  come  up 
in  a  new  strawberry  patch  last  Spring 
in  the  rows  where  I  had  put  a  little 
manure;  like  as  not,  the  seeds  were 
in  the  manure,  since  I  never  had  any 
there  before.  They  grew  fast  and  long, 
the  vine  of  one  plant  was  95  feet  from 
end  to  end,  and  the  early  set  pumpkins 
made  their  growth  by  mid- July,  and 
one  that  was  set  at  that  time  got  as 
large  or  larger  by  mid-October.  I  sold 
four  from  one  vine  at  $1.00  each,  and 
another  for  75  cents.  The  other  two 
vines  were  a  different  variety  and  sold 
from  40  to  65  cents  each,  except  for  a 
few  late  ones  that  went  for  less.  The 
total  from  the  vines  was  $15.  The  big 
pumpkins  just  about  filled  a  bushel 
basket  and  were  two  inches  taller. 

Ohio  '  U.  T.  C. 
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It’S  SO  EASY  to  Include  the 
benefits  of  Clorox  in  your  nor¬ 
mal  housekeeping  routine.  The  disinfecting 
value  of  Clorox  provides  the  hygienic  clean¬ 
liness  recommended  by  health  authorities; 
its  deodorizing  quality  leaves  kitchen  and 
bathroom  fresh,  and  its  ability  to  remove 
stains  makes  linoleum,  wood,  tile,  enamel, 
porcelain,  glass  surfaces  sparkling  clean. 
In  laundering,  Clorox  makes  white  cottons 
•and  linens  snowy-white  (brightens  fast  col¬ 
ors).  Use  Clorox  regularly,  it  does  the  job 
right!  Simply  follow  directions  on  the  label. 


YOUR  F100R 
ALWAYS 
WOKS  SO 
IMMACULATE, 
EDNA! 


I  USE  CLOROX. 
IT  BRIGHTENS 
THEFLOOR... 
MAKES  IT 
SANITARY.  TOO! 


GERM  "DANGER  ZONES" 
HYGIENICALCf  CLEAN! 


- AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND _ 

HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  ol  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions  . .. 
it's  always  uniform...  it's  always  dependable! 


FREE 


Send 


for  your 


copy 


NOW 


HENDERSON'S 

inn+h  ANNIVERSARY 
SEED  CATALOG 

We're  celebrating  100  years  of 
service  with  the  finest  catalog 
ever— many  exclusive  new  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables,  more  color 
illustrations— complete  list¬ 
ings  of  flower,  fruit  and 
vegetable  seeds,  bulbs  and 
plants,  garden  books  and 
supplies— truly  "Everything 
for  the  Garden." 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 
35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  7,  N.Y. 

Dept.  30 


STRAWBOARD  MILL 
Wanted 

Large  New  York  Concern  Will 

BUY  •  RENT 
Or  Take  Entire  Output 

Write,  giving  full  details  of  location, 
capacity,  transportation  and  supply 
facilities,  present  status  and  terms. 

Box  475 

CROMWELL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 


Jffren  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Gooseberry  Culture 

Gooseberries  are  rarely  grown  com¬ 
mercially,  but  when  and  where  they 
are  grown,  not  much  of  an  acreage  is 
needed  to  satisfy  the  local  demand  for 
this  fruit.  Most  housewives  find  that 
they  are  very  useful,  and  every  home 
fruit  garden  should  have  a  few  bushes. 
The  fruit  is  good  when  used  for  jellies, 
jam  and  preserving.  Very  few  people 
know  it,  but  fully  ripe  Poorman  va¬ 
riety  gooseberries  are  excellent  for  eat¬ 
ing  as  a  dessert  fruit.  Pies  and  sauce 
can  be  made  from  the  green  berries 
when  and  if  sugar  is  plentiful.  The 
plants  are  very  hardy,  bear  heavy 
annual  crops,  and  occupy  very  little 
space  in  the  garden.  Fruit  growers 
who  market  their  crops  locally  or 
through  roadside  stands  might  well 
produce  a  few  gooseberries  to  provide 
additional  variety,  and  cater  to  this 
demand. 

Gooseberries  are  intolerant  of  the 
relatively  long  hot  Summers  south  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  even  in 
the  northern  States  the  fruit  may  be 
sunscaled  during  hot  weather  if  the 
foliage  is  scant  and  the  bushes  are 
growing  on  a  sunny  site.  When  grown 
in  the  field,  a  north  slope  is  most  de¬ 
sirable;  in  the  garden  the  north  side 
of  a  fence  or  building  will  provide 
shade.  The  heavier  soil  types,  that  is, 
the  clay  loams,  if  fertile,  well-drained 
and  in  good  physical  condition,  are 
superior  to  the  lighter  types  and 
gravels.  However,  the  sandy  loams,  if 
enriched  with  stable  manure  or  green 
manure  and  mulched  to  keep  the  soil 
cool,  are  usually  quite  suitable.  Goose¬ 
berry  plants  are  shallow  rooted,  hence 
high  moisture  holding  capacity  and 
fertility  are  important. 

Soil  preparation  should  be  as  thor¬ 
ough  as  for  garden  crops.  If  a  heavy 
sod  is  turned  under,  it  should  be 
well  worked  up  in  preparation  for 
planting.  Land  that  has  been  cropped 
for  several  years  without  the  addition 
of  manure  or  the  turning  under  of 
green  manure  crops,  should  receive  a 
good  application  of  manure.  Goose¬ 
berries  are  one  of  the  first  plants  to 
leaf  out  in  the  Spring.  Spring  plant¬ 
ing  should  be  as  early  as  the  soil  can 
be  fitted.  Fall  planting  is  preferable 
to  Spring  planting,  but  the  newly  set 
plants  should  be  mounded  up  with 
soil,  either  by  plowing  a  furrow  up 
to  the  row  of  plants  or  with  a  shovel. 
The  loose  soil  prevents  the  plant  from 
being  heaved  out  by  frost  action  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  interest  in 
gooseberries,  many  nurseries  have  not 
kept  up  to  date  on  new  varieties  and 
the  old  Houghton  variety  is  still  listed 
by  many.  Downing,  another  old  va¬ 
riety,  is  somewhat  better  and  is  of 
good  quality  as  well  as  being  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  small  size  of  the  berries 
is  its  principal  fault.  Poorm)an,  an 
attractive  red  fruited  sort,  is  the  best 
variety  for  the  Northeast.  The  bushes 
are  more  vigorous  than  those  of  other 
varieties  and  the  quality  is  excellent. 
The  English  types  are  little  grown  in 
this  country  owing  to  their  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  mildew  which  necessitates  a 
thorough  spray  program.  Chautauqua, 
a  large  fruited  green  variety,  is  the 
best  of  this  English  class. 

Poorman  plants  should  be  spaced 
about  six  feet  each  way  for  cross 
cultivation.  The  other  varieties  can 
get  along  with  five  feet  between  rows. 
Either  one  or  two  year  plants  may  be 
planted,  but  the  former  cost  less  and 
are  easier  to  handle.  At  planting  time 
the  tops  are  cut  back  to  a  height  of 
six  to  10  inches,  depending  on  the 
vigor  of  the  plant.  The  plant  should  be 
set  somewhat  deeper  for  field  plant¬ 
ing  than  in  the  nursery,  with  the  low¬ 
est  branch  covered  with  soil,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  a  bushy 
growth.  Cultivation  should  be  shallow 
to  avoid  injury  to  the  root  system.  If 
only  a  few  plants  are  grown,  mulching 
is  the  ideal  way  of  handling  the  soil. 
Straw,  old,  or  rain-soaked  hay,  -and 
sawdust  are  good  materials  for  this 
purpose,  except  that  the  latter  is  not 
very  effective  in  keeping  down  weeds, 
especially  quack  grass. 

Experimental  evidence  as  to  the  best 
fertilizers  for  gooseberries  is  very 


meager  and  growers  will  need  to  ex¬ 
periment  for  themselves,  depending  on 
their  own  soil  needs.  Stable  manure 
is  certainly  good  and  may  be  applied 
at  the  rate  of  10  tons  to  the  acre,  or 
in  gardens  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels 
to  100  square  feet.  Poultry  manure 
should  be  used  at  about  half  that  rate. 
Chemical  fertilizers  should  probably 
include  both  nitrogen  and  potash,  and 
in  small  plantings  not  much  material 
will  be  wasted  if  a  complete,  or  5-10-5, 
or  possibly  a  10-10-10  formula,  depend¬ 
ing  on  soil  requirements,  is  used  at 
the  rate  of  400  to  500  pounds  per  acre, 
or  six  ounces  per  plant.  Vigorous 
growth  and  dark  green  foliage  indicate 
an  adequate  supply  of  plant  nutrients. 

Regular  pruning  is  necessary  or  the 
bushes  soon  become  thickets,  which  is 
difficult  and  unpleasant  for  the  picker. 
The  bushes  should  be  pruned  suf¬ 
ficiently  open  to  facilitate  harvesting. 
The  best  fruit  is  borne  on  one  year 
old  canes.  Canes  older  than  three  years 
produce  inferior  fruit.  Canes  over 
three  years  of  age  should  be  removed, 
also  any  lower  branches  that  rest  on 
the  ground.  Weak,  new  shoots  should 
be  removed  leaving  nine  or  10  canes 
made  up  of  the  strongest  one,  two  and 
three  year  old  wood.  G.  L.  Slate 


Diversions  Pay  Dividends 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
from  200  to  400  feet.  This  will  depend 
on  the  degree  of  slope,  soil  porousness, 
and  the  type  of  crop  to  be  grown. 
Water  handled  by  a  diversion  usually 
ends  below  in  a  stream  or  pond;  it 
seldom  empties  directly  from  a  di¬ 
version  ditch  into  its  final  resting  place. 
Some  sort  of  outlet  is  generally  needed 
between  the  diversion  and  stream  or 
pond  where  the  water  ends  its  trip. 
Sometimes  natural  swales  or  de¬ 
pressions  may  be  seeded  to  a  suitable 
meadow  grass  to  make  a  fine  outlet; 
also  woodlots  can  be  used  if  the  slope 
is  not  too  steep  and  the  woods’  cover 
is  good.  More  often  however,  diversion 
outlets  must  be  man-made.  Here  is 
where  the  bulldozer  comes  in  handy. 
Plans  for  these  man-made  outlets  re¬ 
quire  engineering  “know  how”  that 
comes  of  long  experience.  Where  con¬ 
structed  outlets  are  necessary,  these 
should  be  built  and  vegetation  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  diversions  are  built. 

Experience  has  proved  that  in  most 
cases  diversions  and  their  outlets  soon 
pay  for  themselves  many  times  over. 
When  the  job  is  done  through  a  soil 
conservation  district,  costs  are  usually 
kept  at  rock  bottom  because  the  per 
hour  rental  of  equipment  is  based  on 
actual  cost  for  district  owned  equip¬ 
ment.  In  districts  where  equipment  is 
rented  from  town  and  county  or  from 
contractors,  the  district  arranges  for 
lowest  possible  costs.  Results  ha-ve 
spoken  for  themselves  in  New  York 
State.  Farmers  who  have  installed  di¬ 
versions  on  their  steep  hillsides  -have 
found  that  diversions  definitely  pay 
dividends.  Abel  Banov 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4  00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  4.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  3.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  3.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Everyone 

Ernest  Chabot .  3.00 

Greenhouses, 

W.  J.  Wright .  2.50 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P  Felt .  2.50 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean . 2.25 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post . . .  2  00 

Onion  Production, 

Donald  Comin .  2  00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


_  ,,  Photo — T.  H.  Wittkorn 

When  Frank  Mattson,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  returned  -from  the  U.  S.  armed 
service,  he  wanted  to  he  a  vegetable  grower,  so  he  acquired  a  farm  just  outside 
of  town  and  this  past  Spring  erected  an  attractive  roadside  marketing  stand. 
It  measures  50  by  24  feet,  and  is  the  personification  of  neatness  and  efficiency. 
All  Summer  it  has  been  busy  handling  thousands  of  baskets  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  on  a  cash  and  carry  basis. 


Send  for  your  copy  of  this  treasure* 
house  of  quality  seeds  and  garden¬ 
ing  information.  In  it  you'll  find  the 
finest  varieties  seed  science  has  pro¬ 
duced.  You  can  depend  on  Wood¬ 
ruff  to  supply  the  seeds  for  the  best 
garden  you  ever  grew. 

Box  1 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Son*,  ln«. 

Milford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  your  1947 
Woodruff  Seed  Annual. 

Name  . . 

Street  or  RFD  . 

Town  . • . 


World  Famous 

'Mz/ueti&o 


BIGGEST 
BULB  BARGAIN 
IN  AMERICA 

Think  of  it!  This  amazing  low 
price  brings  you  100  blooming  size 
•  gladiola  bulbs — 8  glorious  rainbow  mix  colors 

2-year-old,  high-orice  varieties:  Picardy,  Dr. 
Bennet,  Shirley  Temple.  Peggy  Lou.  Maid  of  Orleans. 

rePmce  any  bulb  which  does  not  FLOWER  S 
YEARS.  Order  now  while  they  last!  Sent  in  plenty  of 
time  for  spring  planting.  Money  back  guarantee. 
EXTRA-Prompt  orders  receive  3  TUBEROSES  with¬ 
out  additional  cost.  Bloom  first  year  into  waxy  white 
ragrant  flowers,  2  to  3  ft.  tall,  can  be  grown  in  pots,  too. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  —  RUSH  ORDER 
Cash  orders  sent  prepaid — else  pay  $1.94  plus  postage 
on  arrival.  Send  order,  name  and  address  to 

MICHIGAN  BULB  CO. 

Dept.  GE-I6II  -  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  H  IGH  EST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm. 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees, 
i  etc.,  in  fact  our  1947  Catalog  ha* 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &,  Lawn. 


Allen’s  Nursery 

Box  1  1 


y  &  Seed  House  / 

Geneva,  Ohio  JJk 


SEED  CORN  CUSTOMERS 

This  spring  plant  AMERICA'S  CHOICE  SEED 
CORN  —  The  famous  KRIZER  HYBRIDS  and 
CARLO  ENSILAGE  CORNS.  Seed  com  our 
specialty.  Also  Seed  Oats,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Soy 
Beans  and  Special  popping  corn. 

Write  for  free  booklet  to  — 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 
101  MEADE  AVENUE,  HANOVER,  PA. 


/  GIANT~pjET«lii 

Exquisitely  ruffled  and  fri 

Vorsin.  across.  All  colors,  n - 

r25c-Pa«ket  of  Seeds  for  10c— tend  dime  facL» 

W*  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO* 

357  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1947 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all 
leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
‘‘True-to-Name"  and  strictly  fresh 
dug.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-17,  Allen,  Md. 

SOAP  WHITE  FLOATING  7  CAKES,  5  OAKES 
LARGE  SWEET  SOAP— 12  CAKES  BABY  CASTILE, 
6  LBS.  WASHING  POWDER  $5.00  POSTPAID. 
DEL-MAR-VA  SALES.  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 

WAN  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS  - 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

MAKE  SHELLCRAFT  JEWELRY 

Broochs,  Ear  Rings,  Sprays,  Place  and  Tally  Cards 
and  many  Shell  Novelties.  Facinating  New  Craft 
sweeping  the  Country,  easily  learned  for  pleasure 

fonrd  onl°vt'S3CM  PF,tm  B.eg.lnner,3.  ^  ful1  Instmctions, 

faction  ^gtun’if^te^^  or  nfmoney^°Irefunded<1UeSt’  Sati8' 

DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIOS.  ^BAY  PINES,  FLORIDA 
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EVERY  OWNER  GETS  ^ 

■#  ^ 

SLmmt  ALL  THE  ADVANTAGES 


DESIGN  and  CONSTRUCTION 


Dependable  Sprayers 


mm- 


•  The  heart  of  every  Hardie  Sprayer, 
is  a  rugged  vertical  crankshaft  driven  high 
pressure  pump  which  by  every  test  and 
years  of  use  is  proved  to  be  the  most 
efficient  and  dependable  spray  pump  de¬ 
sign.  Every  Hardie  pump,  regardless  of 
size,  is  designed  and  built  in  the  same 
way.' 

Every  Hardie  delivers  its  full  rated 
capacity  and  pressure  at  slow  speed. 
Every  Hardie  will  perform  far  beyond  its 
rating  in  emergencies.  The  various  parts 
of  a  Hardie  pump — cylinders,  plungers, etc. 
are  much  larger  than  in  other  spray  pumps 
of  equal  rating. 

Hardie  builds  a  spray  pump  for  every 
acreage  and  every  job,  delivering  from 
4  G.P.M.  at  300  pounds  pressure  to  80 
G.P.M.  at  1000  pounds  pressure.  Strong 
dealers  in  all  localities.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  HARDIE  MFC.  COMPANY 
Hudson,  Mich. 
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■  COMPLETE  LUBRICATION  ^ 


Stops  Down  Draft  and  Creosote  Cleans  Chimney. 

Thorough  drying  action  and  perfectly  controlled  draft, 
by  this  patented  chimney  top,  does  amazing  things  to 
your  coal,  oil  or  wood  fire.  Saves  up  to  40%  on  fuel. 
Satisfaction  fully  guaranteed.  Durable  copper  con¬ 
structed — has  no  moving  parts.  Can  be  installed  on 
any  chimney  in  ten  minutes  by  anyone.  For  permanent 
relief  from  all  your  chimney  troubles.  Get  a  WIGWAM 
FLUE  DOCTOR  from  the  MANUFACTURER.  Write 
for  full  particulars. 

WIGWAM  FLUE  TOP  CO.,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Change  of  Address:  , 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 
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HOME  FREEZING 

in  your  own  home 
at  low  cost 


R 


Now  you  can  save  hundreds  of  dollars  and  have 
fresh  foods  the  year  ’round.  Here  are  complete, 
step-by-step  instructions  on  how  to  build  and 
operate  your  own  home  or  farm  freezer.  How 
to  choose  a  factory-built  model.  Practical, 
tested  methods  on  quick  freezing,  storing  and 
preparing  all  meats,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables, 
fruits — even  complete  meals  and  ready-to-bake 
pies.  The  answers  to  every  possible  question 
about  the  magic  of  quick  freezing — all  in: 

The  HOME  FREEZER 

Handbook  by  Gerald  J.  Stout 
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* 

r 


Examine  this  great  book 
FREE!  Don’t  send  any  money, 
not  a  penny,  just  till  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  below.  __  ___ 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY,  INC. 

250  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  THE  HOME  FREEZER 
HANDBOOK.  Within  10  days  X  will  either 
return  the  book  or  send  you  $3.95  plus  a  few 
cents’  postage. 

Name . . . . 

Address .  | 

L  ^fill'll'  ZIZ  '_1‘  IfttNYWan^  1947  _J 


RUPTURED  MAN 

Wants  to  Help  Others 

If  you  are  an  honest  man  and  have 
groin  or  scrotal  rupture,  I  want  to  send 
you  my  “Sta-Fut”  Rupture  Support  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  If  fully  satisfied, 
pay  me  only  $8.65  for  single  rupture  or 
$9.85  for  double.  Sta-Put  is  my  own 
“getup.”  It  helped  me  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  help  you.  No  gouging.  No  harsh 
binding  pressure  on  hips  or  spine.  Send 
no  money.  Simply  write  for  blank  to 
fill  out.  A  postal  will  do.  Remember, 
ho  money  in  advance.  No  deposit.  I 
trust  you  fully. 

E.  H.  SCOTT 

1018  Herald  Bldg.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


T  Finest,  hardy  seed] 

ALFALFA 


Before  you  buy,  investigate  Hoffmatfs 
Quality  Alfalfa  seed!  From  best  U.  S. 
sources,  Hoffman’s  alfalfa  seed  is  depend¬ 
able,  hardy  and  productive.  Itwill  pay  you 
to  get  the  full  facts  about  this  fine  quality 
seed.  Write  for  free  catalog  at  once. 

^Hoffman  FARM  SEEDS 


FARM  £  CARDEAr^EEP 
ANNUAL  — FR6E^ 

IS  pages  of  tlio  best  in  seeds,  new  va- 
•ieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus- 
rations.  Send  a  postal  today  to — • 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  20,  Hall,  N.Y. 


SILVER  MAPLES 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


, ,  See  Amazing  Giant 
Double  Snapdragons! 
rhis  new  Burpee  sensation 
s  in  natural  color  on  tt 
’ront  cover.  128  pages,  hun 
Ireds  of  pictures,  many  in 
:olor.  Finest  Burpee  catalog 
;ver!  Best  flowers  and  vege 
ables  —  Colossal  Alldouble 
>etunias.  Super  Giant  Zin 
lias.  Big  Marigolds,  Burpee 
lybrid  Tomatoes,  Cucum 
bers,  Sweet 
k Corn — for 
Ithe  finest 
i  garden. 

rW.  Atlee  Burpee  L 
486  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

□  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  Free. 
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January  4,  1947 


Many  Kinds  of  Honey 

In  these  days  with  the  continued 
shortage  of  sweets,  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  honey.  While  everyone 
knows  that  it  is  made  by  honey  bees, 
there  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  mis¬ 
information,  superstition  and  suppo¬ 
sition  as  to  the  process.  A  rather 
common  impression  is  that  honey  is 
made  in  the  same  manner  that  a  cow 
makes  milk,  or  a  hen  manufactures 
an  egg.  One  result  of  that  supposition 
is  a  common  belief  that  the  contents 
of  a  certain  jar  is  imitation  honey  or 
adulterated  honey  because  it  is  so 
different  in  color,  weight  and  flavor 
from  the  “real”  honey  remembered 
from  childhood. 

1  The  actual  fact  is  that  honey  is  not 
manufactured  by  the  bees  at  all;  it 
is  processed  by  them,  which  is  a  far 
different  proposition.  What  you  pro¬ 
duce  or  buy  as  honey,  is  a  refined  es¬ 
sence  of  the  nectar  produced  by  vari¬ 
ous  plants.  Nectar  usually  has  a  sugar 
content  that  varies  from  20  to  70  per 
cent.  This  nectar  sugar  is  similar  to, 
but  not  identical  with,  the  sugar  you 
get  at  the  grocery  store.  What  you 
buy  as  table  sugar  really  is  an  almost 
chemically  pure  form  of  the  substance 
called  sucrose.  Other  related  sub¬ 
stances,  all  of  them  sugars,  are  dex¬ 
trose,  maltose,  levulose  and  a  host  of 
other  names  all  ending  in  “ose.” 
Nectar  also  contains  many  other  sub¬ 
stances  such  as  aromatic  oils,  coloring 
matter,  acids  and  gums.  Naturally 
then,  the  nectar  will  have  a  flavor  and 
a  color  that  is  identified  with  the 
flower  from  which  it  comes.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  nectar  from  a  blue 
alfalfa  blossom  will  be  blue,  or  that 
the  nectar  from  a  dandelion  blossom 
will  be  yellow.  The  nectar  will  have 
a  color  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
blossom,  but  not  necessarily  the  same 
color.  The  white  blossom  of  buck¬ 
wheat  yields  a  dark  red  honey,  which 
you  probably  thought  was  almost  a 
black. 

What  the  bees  do  is  to  collect  this 
nectar  from  the  blossoms,  deposit  it 
in  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb  and 
then  process  it  into  honey.  The  first 
step  is  to  evaporate  it  down  to  the 
proper  density,  just  as  maple  sap  must 
be  boiled  down  to  make  syrup.  As  the 
water  content  goes  down,  the  sugar 
content  goes  up.  At  the  same  time,  the 
flavoring  oils  and  various  other  sub¬ 
stances  that  are  put  into  the  nectar 
by  the  flower  increases  in  percentage 
strength.  The  bees  have  no  facilities 
for  boiling  away  the  excess  water. 
They  do  it  by  blowing  a  steady  stream 
of  air  over  the  nectar  as  it  lies  in  the 
open  cells,  which  is  done  by  thousands 
of  bees  fanning  their  wings,  in  their 
own  version  of  an  air  conditioning 
system.  Go  to  a  hive  at  night  after  a 
busy  day  with  a  big  flow  of  nectar. 
A  steady  sustained  hum  far  into  the 
night  indicates  that  the  bees  are  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  water  by  fanning  their 
wings  over  the  open  cells.  If  you  could 
see  inside  the  hive,  you  would  see  a 
regular  line  of  bees  keeping  the  air 
in  motion  in  a  regular  pattern,  in  on 
one  side  of  the  hive  and  out  the  other. 
The  draft  is  so  strong  that  you  can 
feel  it  with  your  hand  if  you  put  it 
up  close  to  the  entrance. 

But  the  conversion  from  nectar  to 
honey  is  not  just  a  process  of  evapo¬ 
ration.  Bees  convert  the  complex 
sugars  chemically  into  simpler  forms 
until  finally,  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
table,  it  consists  mainly  of  the  simple 
sugars  dextrose  and  levulose,  together 
with  the  various  other  flavorings  and 
substances  that  give  honey  its  taste, 
color  and  aroma.  The  ratio  varies  to 
some  extent  depending  upon  the  origi¬ 
nal  ingredients  supplied  by  the  flower, 
but  a  fair  average  of  the  total  sugar 
content  is  40  per  cent  dextrose  and 
60  per  cent  levulose.  These  two  sugars 
will  make  up  80  per  cent  of  the  honey, 
the  rest  being  water  and  the  other 
things  mentioned  above. 


No  flowers  or  fruits  are  absolutely 
identical,  there  being  variations  even 
between  species  of  the  same  plants, 
or  variations  in  the  same  plant  in 
different  seasons  and  in  different 
years.  Therefore,  there  will  be  al¬ 
ways  some  difference  in  honeys.  Apples 
do  not  taste  or  smell  like  pears,  and 
one  apple  seldom  tastes  exactly  like 
another.  Clover  does  not  taste  or  smell 
like  buckwheat;  consequently,  there  is 
bound  to  be  considerable  variation  in 
the  honey  made  from  these  various 
blossoms.  This  is  well  know  to  bee¬ 
keepers.  They  have  always  noticed  a 
decided  difference  in  the  honey  secured 
from  various  plants.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country  a  plentiful  supply  of 
certain  blossoms  in  the  Spring  will 
yield  a  light,  mild  flavored  honey; 
whereas  in  the  Fall,  and  in  the  same 
locations,  possibly  even  from  the  same 
fields,  the  bees  will  collect  nectar  that 
reduces  to  a  dark  honey  with  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  flavor.  Dark  honey 
generally  has  a  stronger  or  more  pro¬ 
nounced  flavor.  Some  people  like  it 
dark  and  some  like  it  light.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of  preference. 

The  scarcity  of  sugar  has  been  the 
cause  of  a  tremendous  interest  in  bees 
and  honey.  Many  people  living  in  a 
locality  in  which  they  can  keep  bees, 
are  thinking  about  putting  in  a  hive 
or  two  to  supply  their  own  tables,  or 
perhaps  to  produce  a  surplus  that  can 
be  used  to  boost  the  family  income. 
There  is  no  better  way,  if  you  have 
the  proper  temperament,  to  combine 
an  interesting  hobby  with  practical 
returns.  But  if  you  think  that  all  there 
is  to  do  is  to  put  some  bees  in  a  box, 
you  have  quite  a  surprise  coming  to 
you.  Beekeeping  is  a  fascinating  study, 
a  practical  and  profitable  hobby,  and 
at  times  the  rankest  amateur  has  the 
most  remarkable  returns.  In  recent 
years,  war  shortages  have  just  about 
dried  up  the  sources  of  beekeeping 
equipment,  and  the  present  demand  is 
far  more  than  the  manufacturers  can 
hope  to  turn  out.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
beauties  of  this  hobby  that  you  can 
start  with  nothing  and  go  as  far  as 
you  like.  E.  D.  Wirth 

New  York 


Books  Worth  Having 


Formulas,  Processes  and 
Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley.. 
Soils  and  Fertilizers, 
Firman  E.  Bear . 


Trade 
. $4.00 

. 3.75 


The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 
Charles  E.  Thorne.. . 3.50 


What  is  Farming? 

G.  E.  Larson  &  W.  M.  Teller....  2.95 
A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland. .  2.95 
Managing  a  Farm, 

S.  E.  Johnson..../ . 2.95 

Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Econ¬ 
omy,  Theodore  W.  Schultz . 2.75 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

Into  the  Freezer  and  Out, 

Tressler,  Evers  &  Long .  2.50 

The  Land  Renewed, 

Dersal  and  Graham . . .  2.00 

Hunting,  Fishing  and  Camping, 

L.  A.  Anderson .  1.95 

So  You’re  Going  to  Buy  a  Farm, 

D.  B.  Greenberg  &  C.  Corbin. .  1.50 

Audubon  Birds .  1.00 

American  Wild  Flowers .  1.00 

Practical  Farm  Accounts  with  Tax 
Guide . 50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Photo — Walter  Jack,  Erie,  Pa. 


The  Erie  County  ( Penna .,)  4 -H  Home  Improvement  Club,  organized  this  year 
bv  Mrs  Ivan  Miller,  already  contributes  much  to  the  beautfying  of  individual 
farm  homes,  indoors  and  out.  Left  to  right :  Jeanne  Swan,  Charlotte  Marsh, 
Virginia  Crowell,  Joanne  Miller,  Dorothy  Gregory,  Mrs.  Miller,  widely  7™°™™ 
potato  specialist  and  club  leader ,  George  Mulviu,  David  Crowell,  Stauley 
Proctor,  Merton  Crowell  and  R.  C.  Marsh. 
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RAYON 

PARACHUTES 

Beautiful  new  army  surplus  parachutes 
measuring  24  feet  in  diameter — approxi¬ 
mately  45  yards  of  finest  quality  heavy 
rayon!  24  triangular  panels  1 1 14  feet 
deep,  32  inches  across  base,  with  no 
cross  seams! 

Your  choice  of  four  lovely .  colors:  Aqua 
Blue,  Royal  Chinese  Yellow,  Holly  Green 
or  Cranberry  Red!  These  ’chutes  are 
wonderful  for  making  dresses,  blouses, 
dickeys,  slips,  sportswear  and  play  clothes, 
children’s  clothes,  curtains,  bedspreads, 
pillow  covers,  scarfs,  dozens  of  other 
things! 

ONLY  $£££  per  ’CHUTE 

(add  $1.00  each  for  postage  and  handling) — send 
check,  money  order,  or  order  C.O.O.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery — satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back! 

HUGH  CLAY  PAULK 

49  FALMOUTH  ST.,  DEPT.  74,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


GRO  QUICK  ’ 


ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


“ROOT  CUTTINGS  IN  I  DAYS” 

“SEED  UP  IN  SO  HOURS” 

“CUT  GERMINATION  TIME  RY 
“TRANSPLANT  2  WEEKS  SOONER” 

These  enthusiastic  reports  from 
users  tell  what  GRO-QUICK 
SOIL  HEATING  CABLE  will 
do  for  you.  Send  today  for  testimonials 


and 


tree,  new  instr.  sheet  with  plans.  For  hotbeds 
—cold  frames — unheated  greenhouses — plant 
benches — for  early  plant  starting  in  open 
ground.  Operates  from  household  current. 
JUNIOR  4 O'  Cable,  200  watt  with 
thermostat  for  3x6  bed  or  20  sq.  ft. 

SENIOR  80'  Cable,  400  watt  with  tfi  OR 
thermostat  for  6x6  bed  or  40  sq.  ft.  * „ , 
Immediate  prepaid  delivery  direct  or  thru  dealer. 
GBO-QU ICK,  364  W,  Huron  St..  Chicago  IQ,  111 


$5.35 


’PROFESSIONAL  PRUNERS 

Highest 
designed  for 


No.  528- 
LONG  HANDLE 
■28  in.  long  $4.00 
"1. 124-HAND 
-8  In.  long 
$3.00  on;  No.  125-HAND 
PRUNER— 9  in.  long  $350  et 

(JUI  prlclt  10%  Mot*  on  Wort  Coup 

New  Pruning  Handbook  by  national 
authority,  25c  or  ftis  to  buyer  of  a 
Seymour  Smith  tool 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 

Main  Street,  .  ‘Oakville,  Conn. 


SOLD  ONLY  AT  DEALERS 


J 


All-purpose  i 

-GARDEN 
TRACTOR 

Now  in  Stock!  j 

,low  cost  power!  Used  with 
j  attachments  as  Snow  Plow, 

©irt  Plow,  Disc,  lawn  Carl, 
Cultivator  and  Harrow, 
full  Information  from: 


W: 

i* 


|ARNOLO-DAINCORf>i 

Ift 


?  W  BOX  t  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


FARM  &  GAHVEN  S 
ANNUAL  — FREE-* 

48  pages  of  the  best  in  seeds,  new  va¬ 
rieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  20,  Hall,  N.Y. 


TRACTOR  LIFTING  POLE  FOR  FORD  FERGU¬ 
SONS.  Handles  hogs  for  butchering.  Does  many  back 
breaking  jobs,  telescopes  to  11  ft,,  raises  13  ft.  high. 
$17.50  with  clevis.  See  dealer  or  write. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA.  OHIO 


The  Muskrat 

The  muskrat  is  found  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Arctic  barrens  south  through  most  of 
the  United  States.  We  can  divide  this 
great  fur  bearer  into  two  classes,  the 
stream  rat  and  the  marsh  rat.  The  rat 
of  the  streams  builds  its  den  far  back 
under  the  bank  and  digs  a  hole  from 
near  the  bottom  of  the  stream  to  reach 
it.  This  excavation  at  times  is  as  big 
as  a  bushel  basket.  The  marsh  rat 
builds  its  home  of  mud,  reeds,  sticks 
and  grass.  These  homes  appear  above 
the  water  like  small  hay  stacks. 

The  muskrat  must  fight  hard  for  his 


existence;  thus  his  pluck  is  almost  un¬ 
believable.  Because  his  fur  is  •  desir¬ 
able,  he  is  trapped  by  man;  moreover, 
when  he  leaves  his  water  home,  he 
becomes  prey  to  the  fox,  the  hawk 
and  the  owl;  likewise  when  in  the 
water,  he  is  desirable  food  for  otter 
and  pike.  The  muskrat  is  a  clumsy 
walker;  nevertheless  he  may  often  be 
found  more  than  a  mile  away’  from 
water.  If  one  is  not  wise  in  the  ways 
of  the  muskrat,  and  does  not  know 
that  its  hind  feet  are  webbed,  his  im¬ 
prints  left  on  a  mud  bank  will  often 
be  taken  for  those  of  the  duck. 

The  muskrat  of  our  waters  can  be 
classed  as  a  pioneer,  much  like  that 
great  American  fur  bearer,  the  beaver. 
Musquash  (Indian  name  for  the  musk¬ 
rat)  has  kept  pace  with  the  building 
of  civilization  by  furnishing  food  and 
fur  for  the  hardy  pioneers,  and  today 
his  pelt  plays  a  big  part  in  the  modern 
fur  trade. 

The  ingenious  animal  swims  fast 
under  water  and  lives  on  a  diet  of 
water  plants.  His  little  house  in  the 
marsh  has  three  to  four  entrances,  all 
of  them  opening  under  water.  The 
entrances  lead  to  one  single  room 
which  is  above  the  waterline,  and 
this  provides  sleeping  quarters.  The 
bed  is  made  from  cattail  down,  water 
lily  leaves,  and  swamp  grass.  When 
night  settles  down,  the  rat  life  awakens 
and  long  ribbony  ripples  appear  on 
the  surface  of  their  wooded  pond  as 
they  start  on  a  promenade  in  search 
of  food.  When  not  hunting  food  or 
not  at  play,  a  muskrat  rests  perfectly 
still  on  the  water  for  a  time,  then 
with  a  quick  movement  he  smacks  his 
tail  on  the  surface,  folds  up  in  a  grace¬ 
ful  dive  and  vanishes,  later  appearing 
again  several  yards  away,  to  join  the 
others.  He  is  hard  to  shoot,  but  if  one 
is  hit  and  not  found  at  once,  the  re¬ 
maining  rats  will  take  the  body  away. 

When  Spring  comes  throughout 
America,  the  trapper  is  thinking  of 
mill  ponds,  marshes,  and  streams, 
where  is  found  the  muskrat  with  the 
fur  that  will  go  into  next  Winter’s 
coats.  The  trapping  of  this  dark  brown 
animal  is  not  an  easy  task  as  its  cun¬ 
ning  can  outwit  the  ordinary  efforts 
of  the  less  experienced  trapper.  Many 
methods  are  used.  If  a  clay  bank  is 
the  rats’  home  and  a  number  of  tunnels 
lead  from  the  holes  that  appear  above 
the  water’s  edge,  the  trapper  plugs  up 
all  holes  except  one,  and  catches  the 
animals  as  they  try  to  escape.  Another 
method  which  was  in  use  before  the 
law  took  a  more  humane  view,  was  to 
locate  the  rat’s  small  haystack  home. 
Then  the  hunter  would  drive  a  shaft, 
equipped  with  two  barbed  prongs, 
through  the  grass  and  reed  matted  hut 
and  spear  one  or  more  of  the  rats, 
thus  ending  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  in  a  very  cruel  way.  The  method 
of  most  rat  trappers  today  is  to  place 
traps  so  that  when  the  rat  is  caught, 
it  will  drown.  o.  p.  f. 

Cranberry  Growers  Buy 
Helicopter 

The  National  Cranberry  Ass’n., 
Hanson,  Mass.,  will  experiment  this 
year  with  a  Bell  Aircraft  helicopter 
for  insect  control,  fertilizer  distri¬ 
bution,  and  frost  prevention  in  the 
'cranberry  bogs  owned  by  the  900 
members  of  the  Association.  The 
area  covered  by  the  member¬ 
ship  includes  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  * 

.  sprays  and  dusts  will  be  used 

m  the  insect  pest  control  work.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  fertilizer  plans  will 
work  out  because  it  has  been  most 
difficult  until  now  to  secure  the  close 
control  in  the  spreading  of  concen¬ 
trates  over  the  cranberry  bogs  by 
other  methods.  Since  frost  conditions 
sometimes  develop  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year  when  cold  night  air  settles  near 
the  ground  and  there  is  no  wind,  it 
is  believed  that  the  downwash  of  the 
helicopter  blades  may  raise  the 
temperature  sufficiently  to  avoid  crop¬ 
damaging  frosts  during  this  period. 


MAGNESIUM  is  the  mineral  element  around 
which  chlorophyll  (the  green  coloring  matter  in 
plants)  is  formed.  Chlorophyll  captures  and  uti¬ 
lizes  the  energy  of  sunlight  which  is  essential  for 
plant  life.  The  fascinating  story  of  the  role  mag¬ 
nesium  plays  in  plant  growth  and  plant  produc¬ 
tion  is  told  in  International’s  new  booklet, 
"Magnesium— An  Essential  Plant  Food  Element.” 


Magnesium  is  available,  in  its  most  convenient,  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical  form,  with  Potash.  Nature’s  own 
balanced  combination  of  these  essential  ingredients  is 
mined  by  International  at  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  and 
prepared  as  Sul-Po-Mag,  water-soluble  sulphate  of 
potash-magnesia.  Both  the  Potash  and  the  Magnesium 
are  in  water-soluble  form  and  immediately  available  to 
crops.  Due  to  increasing  recognition  of  the  need  for 
magnesium,  Sul-Po-Mag  is  now  widely  used  by  farmers 
in  mixed  fertilizers  and  for  direct  application  for  more 
profitable  yields  of  healthy,  green- grouping  plants. 

Write  the  International  office  nearest  you  for  your 
free  copy  of  the  booklet,  "Magnesium  — An  Essential 
Plant  Food  Element.” 

SUL-PO-MAG  TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


FREE! 


Functions  and  benefits 
of  Magnesium  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  booklet. 


sjffSMlOfy 

POTASH 


MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6 
61  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.;  VOLUNTEER  BUILDING,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Enjoy  the  real  beauty  of  modern 
Marigolds — the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  flowers  for  the  home  garden! 

For  both  their  brilliant  outdoor  display  and 
also  the  many  lovely,  long-lasting  bouquets, 
you  will  prize  Burpee's  Big  Marigolds.  The 
sturdy  2-  to  2  K-ft.  plants  are  constantly  in 
bloom,  all  summer  and  fall. 

The  glorious  big  double  blooms  grow  up  to  4 
across — peony-flowered,  carnation-flowered  and 
chrysanthemum-flowered — golden  orange,  deep 
orange,  buff,  gold,  primrose,  lemon,  canary- 
yellow,  etc.  Easy  to  grow  anywhere. 

For  years,  Burpee’s  Floradale  Farms  have  led 
the  world  in  creating  new  Marigolds — be  sure 
to  get  this  big  75c  Super  Packet  of  Burpee’s  Big 
Marigold  Seeds  postpaid  for  just  10c. 

Send  Dime  Today l  __ 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

487  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32, 


Burpee 
Catalog;  FREE 

Hundreds  of  pictures, 
many  in  color,  all  best 
flowers  and  vegetables 
including  new  Burpee 
Hybrids.  Write  today. 

Burpee’s 
Seeds 

Pa. 


LIGHTIUIIG  RODS 

SPECIAL  WINTER  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires 
with  an  ELECTRA  SYSTEM. 

More  than  99%  efficient.  Reduces 
insurance  rates  in  most  states. 

PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for  name 
of  local  representative. 

xT/lfc  Protection  Co,  Inc. 

'  Dept,  fljll  North  Pearl  St..  Albany  7.  N.  Y. 


width;  high  clearance; 
simple  power  drive; 
detachable  engine; 
functional  design; 
balanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
or  write  Dept.  RN 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  Rochester  8,  N.Y.,  Est.  MS 
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CONTROL  LEVERS  ARE  ADJUSTABLE  FRONT  AND 
^  REAR  FOR  CONVENIENCE  OF 
OPERATOR.  \ 


STRONG,  ALL-STEEL  BOX  STANDS 
UP  UNDER  HEAVY  SERVICE. 


/  PROPER  WEIGHT  DISTRIBUTION  INSURES  4  EXTRA-LARGE  BEATERS  RUN  ON  ROLLER 
SURF-FOOTEDNESS  OF  TRACTOR  AND  BEARINGS— DO  AN  EXCELLENT  JOB 


SURE-FOOTEDNESS  OF  TRACTOR  AND 
SPREADER  WHEELS. 


OF  SPREADING. 


j?  HANDY  FOOT  SUPPORT  ELIMINATES  5  THE  HIP-HIGH  BOX  IS  EASY  TO  LOAD 
LIFTING  WHEN  HITCHING.  \  -ELIMINATES  HIGH  PITCHING. 


7  RUBBER  TIRES  REDUCE  DRAFT- 
SECOND-HAND  BUS  OR  TRUCK  TIRES 
LOWER  THE  COST  OF  THE  SPREADER. 


8  FEED  RATCHET  IS  ENCLOSED 
AND  RUNS  IN  OIL. 


No  other  tractor  spreader 
gives  you  so  many  truly  worth* 
while  features  as  this  John 
Deere  Model  **H”  Tractor- 
Drawn  Spreader.  It’s  a 
spreader  you  can  use  every 
day  in  the  year — in  good 
weather  or  bad.  It  turns 
short  and  runs  light.  It’s 
rugged,  long-lived,  easy  on 
your  pocketbook. 

See  your  John  Deere 
dealer  about  getting  a  John 
Deere  Model  "H”  Spreader 
for  your  farm.  A  free  folder 
will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Ill. 


WELCOME  GIFT  BOOK 

for  OUTSTANDING  BUSINESS  VALUE  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  Selling  by  mail  does  NOT  mean  ONLY  an 
item  to  go  into  a  mailbag.  .  .  .  Get  into  the  money 
by  following  this  RICE  method  for  what  you  are 
NOW  selling  from  farm  or  truck  or  over  the  counter 
or  by  express  or  freight  or  mail. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

The  easy  way  to  start  new,  or 
expand  your  present  occupation. 
Extraordinary  plain,  simple  skill,  know-how,  fact  story 
of  rich  experience  of  author  E.  Rice  day-by-day,  no 
theory.  YOU  DO  NOT  NEED  MONEY  TO  START 
THIS  RICE  WAY.  His  method 
automatically  pays  all  bills  at 
once,  no  loans,  pay  as  you  go, 
no  worry,  quickly  a  home  of  your 
own  all  paid  for.  Rice  paid  off  a 
$5,000  mortgage  one  year  after 
using  this  skillful  idea.  Head 
how  many  are  making  Rice’s 
plan  go  big  .  .  .  .  Does 

this  sound  fishy?  Well,  Rice  has 
been  doing  it  continuously  for  46 
years.  He  made  this  plan  work 
when  living  in  one  boom  in  a 
Boston  lodging-house.  Make  this 
creative  idea  go  with  anything 
you  are  selling  or  doing.  Turn 
your  city  or  country  home,  your 
work,  your  hobby,  into  money, 
follow  for  YOUR  success  the  easy 
business  pattern  disclosed  in  this 
book.  Cloth-bound,  5%  by  8% 
inches,  14th  edition,  enlarged  to 
576  pages  165  business  adventures,  no  cut-and-dried 
teaehy  talk.  Hundreds  whose  letters  we  show  you  de¬ 
clare  emphatically  its  superlative  goodness.  PRICE 
$2.95  postage  paid,  mailed  same  day  check  or 
money-order  is  received.  Address: 

HOWARD  HOUSE,  Melrose  76-205,  Massachusetts 


PROTECT M 

YOUR  HOME  ^  ft 
AND  FARM  £*7! 


f/urm, 


Don’t  let  EIRE  eaten 
UtJ  you  unprepared.  Protect 

/IS,  your  property  with  INDIAN 
FIRE  PUMPS!  Ideal  for 
O'V/iP  forest,  grass  and  grain  field 
Ch f-rgR  fires.  Also  excellent  for 
y Vr.f  i)  spraying,  all  crops,  disin- 
feet  ants  and  whitewash. 


Low 
FREE. 

21  Main  St. 


priced.  Literature 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Utica  2,  New  York 


INDIAN 

Jz/te 

PUMPS 


0  FOR  ESTATES  and  small  farms.  Sprays, 
paints,  whitewashes,  puts  out  fires.  4  gals,  a 
minute  at  400  pounds  pressure.  Free  catalog. 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

Dcpt.80, Lansing,  Michigan 
.  243  West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  California 


FARM  C  GA  BVEN  SEE  D, 
ANNUAL  — FREE4 

48  pages  of  the  best  in  eeeds,  new  va¬ 
rieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  a  postal  today  to-  , 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  20,  Hall,  N,Y* 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

.Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  theusands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
informatien  —  write  today! 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


HAS  OVER  lOO  FARM  USES 


Modern  kerosene  fire  gun  thaws,  sprays,  irrigates, 
sterilizes,  incinerates,  exterminates,  splits  rocks, 
destroys  weeds,  kills  coccidiosis,  burns  dead  tree 
stumps,  disinfects  poultry  and  live-stock  quarters. 


600,000  USERS! 

600,000  users  can’t  be  wrong;  you,  too,  need  this 
labor  saving  torch,  so  simple  anyone  can  use  it. 
Complete  with  4  gal.  corrugated  steel  tank,  seam¬ 
less  steel  coil  burner,  7  ft.  hose, brass 
fittings,  gauge,  shoulder  strap,  in¬ 
structions,  $22  express  collect. 

Order  today.  Immediate  shipment. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  VALU¬ 
ABLE  LITERATURE  FREE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT,  RN4,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP  an/malE  pests 


CAN  T  HARM  CHILDREN, PETS.BIRDS  OR  POULTRY! 
It’s  amazing  how  the  HAVAHART  calches  rats,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and 
other  pests  ...  yet  it's  harmless  to  you  and  yours1  No  springs,  no  laws 
Animal  walks  in  to  get  bait,  and  the  doors  close!  Send  postal  lor 
free  booklet.  HAVAHART,  2*6  Water  Street,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


ny  t  a  TMC  For  Tractors,  Trucks,  Graders  and 
CnAu'ID  Buses,  Large  Stock,  Prompt  Del.  Write 
for  Circular.  Homer  Tractor  Sales,  Geneva,  Ohio, 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


One  of  the  biggest  events  in  the 
life  of  a  4-H  Club  member  is  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  trip  to  the 
National  4-H  Congress  in  Chicago. 
Several  boys  and  girls  in  Maine  re¬ 
cently  received  this  honor.  Kenneth  C. 
Lovejoy,  State  Club  Leader,  and  Mrs. 
Harriet  Lewin,  4-H  Club  leader  in 
Perham;  accompanied  the  delegates. 
The  Harmon  twins,  Carolyn  and 
Marilyn  of  F’erham,  Aroostok  County, 
were  selected  by  the  committee  of 
State  judges  to  attend  the  4-H  Congress 
for  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
clothing;  Marilyn  being  winner  in  the 
style  dress  review  and  Carolyn  in 
clothing  achievement.  Both  girls  have 
completed  seven  years  of  club  work, 
carrying  45  projects  between  them. 
The  girls  have  valued  their  sewing  at 
$2,000.  Mary  Putnam  and  Richard 
English  were  the  two  club  members 
selected  from  Waldo  County.  Mary  was 
selected  for  the  outstanding  record  she 
has  made  in  her  years  of  club  work. 
She  is  both  leader  and  a  member  of 
the  Volunteer  Club  of  Monroe.  Richard 
comes  from  Belfast  and  has  completed 
his  seventh  year  of  club  work;  he 
estimates  that  his  projects  have  a 
value  of  $3,808.55.  Melvin  Ames  of 
Sebec,  Piscataguis  County,  represented 


Richard  Ferber,  15  years  old,  Callicoon, 
Sullivan  County,  New  York,  is  holding 
the  Holstein  heifer  calf  with  which  he 
won  first  place  in  the  4-H  Club  show¬ 
manship  contest  at  the  1946  Grahams- 
ville  Fair.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  Hilltoppers  4-H  Club. 

the  State  in  garden  crops.  Raymond 
Smith  of  Saco,  York  County,  had  the 
outstanding  poultry  project  in  the 
State  which  entitled  him  to  the 
Chicago  trip.  Two  other  girls  who  at¬ 
tended  were  Shirley  Howard  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Kennebec  County,  canning 
winner;  and  Theresa  Caron  of  Auburn, 
Androscoggin  County,  food  preparation 
winner.  Shirley  raised  a  vegetable 
garden  of  160  square  rods  and  canned 
2,558  pints  besides  leading  the  Cheerie 
Hustlers  4-H  Club.  Theresa  prepared 
365  meals  and  cooked  57  articles  642 
times.  During  the  year  she  did  2,795 
hours  of  housework.  Elwin  Staples  of 
Shapleigh  in  York  County  also  went 
as  State  winner  in  the  tractor  mainte¬ 
nance  contest. 


Marion  G.  Goewey,  19,  of  Nassau, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  helps  with 
the  haying,  drives  the  tractor  and  the 
farm  truck,  and  has  been  the  official 
“janitor”  of  her  church  for  six  years. 
Yet  with  her  nimble  fingers,  she  liter¬ 
ally  sewed  her  way  to  a  college 
scholarship  and  a  free  trip  to  the 
National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago. 
In  1946  she  made  four  ensembles,  nine 
dresses,  two  skirts,  five  blouses*  12 
aprons,  12  stuffed  toys,  three  pairs  of 
pajamas,  five  slips  and  two  baby 
dresses.  Now  in  her  ninth  year  of  club 
work,  she  has  made  a  total  of  80 
articles  and  either  made  over  or  re¬ 
paired  103  more. 

Malcolm  Johnston  of  Frankfort, 
Herkimer  County,  has  been  chosen 
from  among  17  competitors  as  New 
York  State’s  champion  4-H  Ayrshire 
club  member  of  1946.  Malcolm  started 
his  work  in  1936  with  a  registered 
purebred  4-H  foundation  calf.  Today 
he  owns  a  herd  of  45  head  of  registered 
Ayrshire  cattle  which  have  become  the 
envy  of  many  dairymen  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State.  Twenty-eight  of  his  cattle 
trace  directly  to  his  two  first  4-H  Club 
heifers  and  seven  of  his  animals  are 
daughters  or  granddaughters  of  his 
first  Ccilf 

Edward  Luchsinger,  20,  of  Syracuse, 
Onondaga  County,  has  been  selected 
as  New  York  State’s  champion  4-H 
Jersey  club  member  of  1946.  This 
young  farmer  started  his  4-H  work  in 
1936  in  the  same  way  as  thousands  of 
other  boys  and  girls,  by  selecting  a 
4-H  foundation  calf.  Today  he  owns 
a  herd  of  10  registered  Jersey  cattle, 
seven  of  which  trace  to  his  first  two 
4-H  heifers.  He  keeps  records  and 
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reports  that  .his  first  club  heifer  made 
8,562  pounds  of  milk  and  398  pounds 
of  fat  as  a  two-year-old.  At  the  present 
time  his  milking  herd  which  is  on  test 
consists  of  five  cows.  * 

Jack  K.  Newman  of  Rensselaer 
Falls,  St.  Lawrence  County,  won  the 
4-H  forestry  award  at  the  recent  4-H 
Congress  in  Chicago.  He  will  receive 
a  $200  college  scholarship,  which 
brings  the  total  amount  of  scholarship 
money  won  by  New  York  State  4-H 
boys  and  girls  this  year  up  to  $1,400. 
Other  New  York  State  delegates  to 
4-H  Club  Congress  who  have  received 
national  honors  and  $200  scholarships 
at  the  recent  Chicago  event  include: 
Eloise  Hughes  of  Bath,  Steuben  County, 
canning  achievement  contest;  Ruth 
Helen  Arlen  of  Eden,  Torripkins 
County,  better  methods  electric  con¬ 
test;  Paul  M.  Fishel  of  Heuvelton,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  dairy  production; 
and  Robert  N.  Mason  of  Ontario, 
Wayne  County,  soil  conservation.  Shir¬ 
ley  McElwain  of  Fort  Covington, 
Franklin  County,  was  named  national 
winner  of  the  victory  garden  contest; 
and  Margaret  Bailey  of  Smithville 
Flats,  Chenango  County,  was  national 
winner  of  the  frozen  foods  contest. 


The  Massachusetts  youngsters,  all 
State  winners  in  national  4-H  contest, 
who  received  free  trips  to  Chicago  to 
attend  the  25th  annual  National  Club 
Congress,  as  a  climax  to  a  year  of  out-  fj 

standing  achievement  were:  Thomas 
Danko,  North  Dprthmouth,  poultry; 
Stanley  McLean,  Sharon,  tractor  main¬ 
tenance;  Mary  McKinstry,  Chicopee 
Falls,  home  furnishings;  Pauline 
Sanderson,  .Shirley,  food  preparation;  | 

Nancy  Ann  Burrows,  Southwick,  field 
crops;  William  Totman,  North  Easton, 
dairy  production;  Frances  Smith,  East 
Taunton,  dress  revue;  Doris  Bursey, 
Dracut,  clothing  achievement;  Jean 
Ewing,  East  Bridgewater,  canning;  Guy  l 

Southard,  Marshfield  Hills,  better 
methods;  Donald  McCray,  Monson, 
agricultural  record;  and  Ruth  Daven¬ 
port,  Shelburne,  girls’  record.  Chaper¬ 
oning  the  group  was  H.  M.  Jones,  State 
4-H  Club  leader,  and  Marion  Forbes, 
assistant  State  club  leader,  both  of 
Massachusetts  State  College;  Donald  Y.  1 

Stiles,  Northampton,  and  Catherine 
Cook,  Norwood,  county  club  agents, 
also  accompanied  the  group. 


The  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  Dress 
Revue  was  held  recently  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  at  Norwich.  The  judges 
were  Mrs.  Lewis  Lamb,  Home  Bureau 
leader,  South  Otselic;  Mrs.  Ivan  Close, 
Home  Bureau  leader,  North  Norwich; 
and  Miss  Adelaide  Kennedy,  Associate 
County  4-H  County  Agent  from  Cort¬ 
land  County.  Miss  Reta  McGowan  was 
the  commentator  of  the  Revue,  while 
Mrs.  Arthur  Grover  played  the  accom¬ 
panying  music.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Clark  made 
the  awards  to  the  girls.  While  the 
judges  were  making  their  final  de¬ 
cisions,  Mrs  Raymond  Aldrich  gave  a 
talk  dn  flower  arrangements.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Grover  and  Miss  Margaret 
Grover  played  a  piano  duet;  Misses 
Margaret  Bailey  and  Flora  Adams  led 
the  group  in  singing.  Most  excellent 
awards  were  made  to:  Margaret  Bailey, 
Smithville  Flats;  Flora  Adams,  Oxford; 
Margaret  Grover,  Afton;  Barbara  Fair- 
child,  McDonough;  and  Joyce  McGowan, 
Oxford.  The  girls  receiving  awards  of 
excellent  were:  Barbara  Elliott,  New 
Berlin;  Shirley  Thompkins,  Bainbridge; 
Martha  Jones,  North  Norwich;  Esther 
Cohoon,  Greene;  Betty  Rowe,  Norwich; 
Jean  Gridley,  Bainbridge;  Nancy 
Adams,  Oxford;  Adelaide  Wright,  East 
Pharsalia;  Bernice  Bailey,  Smithville 
Flats;  Sylvia  McGowan,  Oxford;  Vir¬ 
ginia  Hunsicker,  Greene;  Doris  Shafer, 
Greene;  and  Virginia  Evans,  Greene. 
Awards  of  Merit  go  to;  Marilyn  Green, 
South  Otselic;  Mildred  Clare,  Ruth 
Smith,  Laura  Adams,  and  Marie  Paul 
all  of  Oxford;  Jeanette  Shafer,  Greene; 
Margaret  Ross,  Norwich;  Marie  Gridley, 
Bainbridge;  and  Virginia  Grewe,  North 
Pitcher. 

New  York  State  entries  of  Jersey 
cattle  by  4-H  Club  members  placed 
fourth  as  a  unit  among  entries  from 
21  States,  at  the  recent  All-American 
Jersey  Show  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
cattle  were  first  shown  in  individual 
classes  and  then  considered  as  a 
“state  herd.”  First  place  was  taken  by 
Texas,  second  by  Ohio,  and  third  by 
Kentucky.  The  4-H’ers  from  New  York  I 
who  exhibited  at  the  Columbus  Ex¬ 
position  were:  Edward  Luchsinger  of 
Syracuse,  Onondaga  County;  Frances 
Jennings  and  George  Jennings,  of  East 
Durham,  Greene  County;  Roger  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  County; 
Malcolm  Adsit  of  Redfield,  Orange 
County;  Howard  Chase  of  Unadilla;  and 
Ralph  Taylor  of  Walton,  Delaware 
County. 

The  4-H  Guernsey  Club  Show  had 
many  entries  and  drew  a  large  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  1946  Dutchess  County 
Fair  at  Rhinebeek,  N.  Y.  The  quality 
was  very  good  and  the  top  animals  in 
each  class  gave  a  good  account  of 
themselves  when  shown  the  following 
day  -in  the  open  classes.  Largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Hayden  Tozier, 
Dutchess  County  4-H  Club  Agent,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  calves  were  made 
available  to  club  members  this  year 
and  were  distributed  at  a  Selection 
Day  held  last  June.  The  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  4-H  heifer  was  a  three-year-old 
owned  by  David  Fish  of  Salt  Point,  D- 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  declared  he 
was  a  great  lover  of  peace;  he  de¬ 
clared  he  was  going  to  have  peace  if 
he  had  to  fight  for  it  and  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  doing  just  that.  There 
must  be  many  more  like  him  for  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  fighting  like 
cats  and  dogs  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  peace.  One  thing  that  gives  me 
an  ingrowing  pain  is  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  our  own  food 
in  order  to  feed  a  job  lpt  of  rascals 
who  spend  all  their  time  fighting  each 
other.  With  the  biggest  food  crop  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  country,  people 
must  line  up  before  the  food  stores, 
and  when  the  doors  open,  they  scram¬ 
ble  like  mad  for  the  small  supplies  on 
hand.  It  would  be  amusing  were  it 
not  so  serious  to  hear  the  women  talk 
about  their  experiences  trying  to  out- 
grab  each  other  in  the  serve-yourself 
stores.  Some  one  should  take  a  large 
truck,  travel  through  farm  communi¬ 
ties,  and  load  it  with  common  horse 
sense  and  then  haul  it  to  Washington. 
All  that  the  last  Congress  did  was  to 
raise  the  price  of  everything,  spend 
nine-tenths  of  its  time  quarreling  and 
vote  its  members  a  big  raise  in  salary. 

Let’s  get  away  from  all  that  and  get 
down  to  things  worthwhile,  the  little 
things  which  make  up  our  lives,  for 
we  really  ought  to  be  able  to  have 
peace  without  fighting  for  it. 

When  you  are  young  and  just  com¬ 
ing  into  maturity,  you  dream  of  fame 
and  fortune,  but  after  years  of  cease¬ 
less  struggle  in  a  world  where  every¬ 
one  seems  to  be  trying  to  reach  the 
top  by  trampling  down  others,  you 
finally  learn  that  peace,  contentment, 
friendliness,  hospitality,  food,  shelter 
and  a  few  warm  friends  are  the  only 
real  guide  posts  to  happiness.  I  preach 
again  my  age  old  truism:  “That  work 
to  do  with  the  ability  to  get  out  and 
do  that  work,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings.”  Just  to  be  able  to  get  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning  and  get  out¬ 
doors  where  you  can  enjoy  the  glory 
of  another  day,  is  a  blessing  beyond 
all  price.  Think  of  that  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  bed  feels  snug  and  warm 
and  you  dread  to  get  out  and  tackle 
the  morning  chores.  Think  what  a 
terrible  thing  it  would  be  if  you  were 
not  able  to  get  out  of  bed. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  all  things 
come  to  him  who  waits,  although  I 
must  say  that  they  come  quicker  if 
you  go  after  them.  For  years,  however, 
the  Missus  had  wanted  a  canary,  but 
birds  at  fifteen  dollars,  and  cages  for 
ten  dollars  or  more,  roosted  too  high 
for  us.  Then  on  our  wedding  anni¬ 
versary,  here  came  the  children  with 
a  big  cage  and  a  beautiful  bird.  Now 
Ikey  makes  the  living  room  cheerful 
with  his  gay  song.  For  years  also,  the 
Missus  had  wanted  an  electric  re¬ 
frigerator,  so  now  one  is  humming  away 
in  the  kitchen,  and  all  of  us  are 
thoroughly  enjoying  it.  Her  next 
longing  is  to  throw  out  all  the  old 
furniture  and  get  a  new  living  room 
suite,  but  if  my  big  chair  ever  goes 
to  the  junk  heap,  I  shall  take  to  the 
barn.  Probably  I  am  old-fashioned  in 
my  views,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
modern  furniture  designers  have  over¬ 
looked  the  most  esssential  thing  of 
all — comfort.  We  sometimes  visit  with 
families  who  have  everything  modern, 
but  I  am  always  glad  to  get  back 
home  and  rest  my  weary  bones.  After 
all,  there  are  a  lot  of  advantages  to 
being  old-fashioned.  When  the  snow 
is  blowing  and  the  thermometer  is 
flirting  with  zero,  there  is  a  heap  of 
comfort  in  coming  in  and  snuggling 
up  to  a  big  heating  stove.  No,  it  is 
not  modern,  but  it  does  feel  good,  and 
so  does  my  rocking  chair. 

So  I  come  to  the  close  of  another 
ramble  at  Long  Acres  in  the  hope  that 
I  have  brought  a  little  sunshine  into 
homes  where  wealth  does  not  roost 
on  the  roof  tree.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Driveway  Washes  Out 

My  driveway  washed  oqi  and  I  had 
it  filled  in  with  gravel.  Now  I  find 
that  tractor  wheels  dig  holes  in  easily. 
It  does  not  make  a  good  heavy  drive. 
What  should  I  do  to  make  over  this 
gravel  to  a  harder  and  better  traction 
surface?  s.  j.  e. 

Since  your  driveway  is  subject  to 
washing,  you  probably  do  not  have 
adequate  drainage  for  a  good  gravel 
road.  Quick  removal  of  surface  water 
and  rainfall  must  be  accomplished  with 
proper  gutters  or  ditches,  and  the  road¬ 
way  properly  graded  to  prevent  water 
from  penetrating  the  road  surface.  New 
gravel  on  a  road  will  require  some 
time  to  become  compacted  or  settled 
unless  adequate  rolling  is  done.  As¬ 
phalt  or  oil,  well  mixed  with  the 
gravel,  will  aid  in  compacting  the  sur¬ 
face  and  reduce  dusty  conditions.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  ask  the 
|  Superintendent  of  Roads  in  your 
Township  for  more  specific  advice  as 
h  is  difficult  to  make  recommendations 
like  this  without  seeing  the  situation. 
It  may  be  possible  to  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  township  for  the  use 
of  its  equipment  in  repairing  your 
driveway.  '  w.m.  f. 


HIGH  YIELD  PER  ACRE! 


LESS  WORRY  when  you  use  Royster  Fertilizer,  because 
there’s  no  bridging,  no  gumming,  no  lumps.  Royster 
chooses  the  finest  materials  and  conditioning  agents  .  .  . 
scientifically  blended,  mixed,  cured  and  aged  ...  to 
give  you  a  fertilizer  that’s  free-flowing  in  the  drill! 


The  picture  above  shows  a  typical 
Royster-fertilized  crop.  High  yield  per 
acre  .  .  .  healthy,  sturdy  plants  that 
resist  bad  weather  and  disease  ...  an 
early  harvest.  For  62  years  farmers  the 
country  over  have  been  getting  bigger, 
better  yields  through  *the  use  of  Roy¬ 
ster  Fertilizer.  Whatever  you  raise, 
you  can  be  sure  of  top  money  per 
acre  with  Royster’s! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

6-Plant-Food,  Free-Flowing  Fertilizer 


FERTILIZER  EARLY 


rRgyster 


6  NEEDED  PUNT  FOODS 

Nitrogen  Calcium  Oxide 

Phosphoric  Acid  Sulfur 

Potash  Magnesium  Oxide 


3  extra  plant  foods  in  Royster’s!  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash,  Royster’s  carries  controlled 
amounts  of  Calcium,  Sulfur  and  Magne¬ 
sium  .  .  .  plant  foods  which  most  soils 
lack  and  all  crops  need  for  healthy  growth. 
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Wolrlino-  nn  Farm  and  sma11  steel  striPs  welded  on  to 

>  Y  Cluing  UR  Hie  r  drill  them  if  necessary  to  restore  them  to 

The  following  is  a  guide  to  some  of  service.  Structural  repair  on  a  wind- 
the  uses  of  a  farm  arc  welder,  the  min  tower,  however,  calls  for  ,the 
technique  of  which  was  discussed  in  larger  size  electrodes. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  November  a.  hard-surfacing  electrode  may  be 
16,  1946.  The  uses  are  listed  by  elec-  usecj  with  a  farm  welder  to  obtain  a 
trode  diameter  so  as  to  indicate  the  fairly  hard  and  good-wearing  surface, 
correct  electrode  size  when  fiist  at-  jt  should  be  laid  in  small  overlapping 
tempting  such  projects.  With  some  ex-  beads,  and  alternate  layers  should  cross 
perience  it  is  quite  possible  to  use  each  other  at  right  angles  with  the 
a  larger  diameter  electrode  than  called  gnai  layer,  or  the  one  layer  used, 
for  on  some  of  the  following  classified  running  in  the  direction  of  the  rubbing 
work.  Larger  diameter  electrodes  per-  wear.  A  few  examples  of  the  appli- 
mit  easier  welding,  but  electrode  cation  of  such  hard  surfacing  are: 
diameter  should  not  greatly  exceed  Plowshares;  tractor  treads,  cleats,  or 
material  thickness.  Diameter  equal  to  tread  plates  of  Caterpillar  tractors;  and 
thickness  is  the  ideal.  any  steel  or  wrought-iron  surfaces  re- 

One-eighth  to  5/32  in  diameter:  1. 

Machine  and  structural  frames,  angle 
iron,  U-channel.  2.  Fabricating  struct¬ 
ural  steel  from  angle,  U,  box,  or  I- 
beam  steel;  tacking  parts  into  place 
before  final  welding  will  aid  materially 
in  such  construction.  3.  Repairing  farm 
engine  shafts,  connecting  rods,  etc.  This 
type  of  work  should  not  be  attempted 
before  considerable  experience  has 
been  gained.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
space  the  welds;  that  is,  to  make  alter¬ 
nate  short  welds  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  parts  restrained  by  clamps  or 
braces  to  prevent  distortion  as  the 
weld  cools.  A  light  peening  of  each 
bead  with  the  round  end  of  a  machin¬ 
ist’s  hammer  will  also  aid  in  prevent¬ 
ing  distortion.  4.  Building  up  n<?n- 
wearing  surfaces  by  laying  overlapping 
beads  alongside  one  another,  and  run¬ 
ning  such  layers  alternately  at  right 
angles  (across)  to  the  previous  layer. 

With  adequate  cleaning  between  these 
layers,  steel  parts  can  be  built  up  in  In  all  welding  operations  both  the 
almost  any  desired  manner.  5.  Spring  face  and  hands  should  be  well  pro¬ 
harrow  teeth.  By  making  the  weld  tected.  There  are  many  farm  tools  and 
fairly  quickly  and  quenching  the  parts  equipment  pieces,  such  as  this  cracked 
immediately  with  cold  water,  it  will  auger,  which  can  be  made  as  good  as 
sometimes  be  possible  to  repair  new  when  they  have  been  properly 
broken  teeth  satisfactorily.  welded. 

One-sixteenth  to  3/32  in  diameter: 

1.  Repairing  or  fabricating  sheet  metal,  ceiving  hard  or  abrasive  wear.  The 
Joints  in  sheet  material  are  quite  easily  metal  deposited  by  this  electrode  is 
made,  and  will  be  much  stronger  and  quite  hard,  but  can  be  finished  off  and 
more  permanent  than  if  made  with  shaped  by  grinding, 
brazing  or  soldering  methods.  2.  Re-  The  carbon  arc  torch  is  a  versatile 
pairing  mowing-machine  blades.  This  tool  for  welding  or  brazing  nonferrous 
is  a  rather  tricky  job,  but  it  can  be  metal  and  cast  iron,  and  may  also  be 
done  with  a  little  care.  Welds  should  used  to  heat  rods  or  bars  for  bending 
be  ground  nearly  flush  after  com-  and  forging.  Small  diameter  carbons 
pletion.  3.  Repairing  pitchfork  and  are  used  for  light,  thin,  or  small  work, 
hayrake  tines.  4.  Small  diameter  spokes  and  larger  carbons  for  heavier  work, 
of  steel  wheels,  thin  tires  on  such  preheating,  and  bending.  The  arc 
wheels,  and  tires  to  be  shrunk  onto  should  be  played  upon  the  work,  and 
wooden  wheels.  5.  Notches  and  splits,  moved  around  the  section  to  be  heated 
or  cracks  in  shovel,  spade,  and  hoe  the  same  as  when  using  a  gas  or  gaso- 
blades.  6.  Nicks,  cracks,  or  breaks  in  line  torch.  To  maintain  a  constant  arc 
harrow  disks  can  be  repaired  for  length,  the  adjustor  on  the  torch 
further  service.  7.  Windmill  blades,  should  be  moved  as  the  carbons  slowly 
Repairs  can  be  made  to  these  blades,  burn  away. 
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The  torch  is  well  adapted  to  the 
brazing  of  cast  iron,  a  metal  very 
difficult  to  weld.  The  crack  or  the 
pieces  to  be  welded  together  should 
be  beveled  away  to  form  a  V-shaped 
groove,  and  the  work  should  then  be 
preheated  by  gradually  playing  the  arc 
over  its  surface.  A  good  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  the  proper  preheat  has 
been  reached  is  to  make  a  mark  on 
the  work  with  a  standard  blue  carpen¬ 
ter’s  chalk.  When  the  proper  degree 
has  been  attained  (600  F.)  this  mark 
will  turn  from  blue  to  white. 

A  length  of  the  bronze  filler  rod 
should  be  held  at  about  the  middle  of 
its  length,  and  the  lower  end  heated 
slightly  by  the  arc.  When  it  is  hot, 
dip  it  into  the  can  of  brazing  flux;  some 
of  the  flux  will  adhere  to  the  end  of 
the  rod.  Starting  at  one  end  of  the 
crack  or  joint,  play  the  arc  upon  the 
work  until  it  reaches  a  bright  heat  and 
fuses  the  flux  which  can  be  sprinkled 
upon  it  as  a  check.  The  flux-coated 
filler  rod  should  then  be  fqd  under 
the  arc  until  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
melted.  While  moving  the  arc  with  a 
small  circular  motion,  allow  this 
molten  metal  to  flow  into  the  joint. 
Proceed  continuously  in  this  fashion, 
adding  sufficient  filler  metal  to  bridge 
over  the  top  of  the  joint  for  reinforce¬ 
ment.  Dip  the  filler-metal  rod  fre¬ 
quently  into  the  flux  so  that  plenty 
will  get  into  the  braze.  While  spread¬ 
ing  the  molten  bronze  with  the  arc, 
the  filler  rod  should  be  drawn  back. 

When  this  type  of  repair  has  once 
been  started,  it  must  be  continued 
until  finished  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  further  cracking,  which  might 
occur  if  a  partial  bead  were  allowed 
to  cool.  If  possible,  it  is  advisable  to 
cover  the  repaired  object  with  wood 
ashes  or  sand  and  allow  it  to  cool 
slowly. 

Since  .both  hands  are  occupied  while 
brazing,  a  standard  welding  helmet  is 
required.  Gas  welding  goggles  will  not 
do.  The  face  must  be  covered  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning  by  the  strong  radiation 
from  the  arc. 

Other  metallic  materials  of  a  fairly 
high  melting  point,  such  as  copper, 
hard  brass,  Monel  metal,  Everdur,  and 
possibly  some  sheet  metal  can  be 
brazed  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  necessary  to  preheat  these  other 
materials  unless  the  part  to  be  welded 
is  quite  bulky,  and  slow  cooling  is  not 
necessarily  required. 

The  carbon  arc  torch  can  be  used 
for  many  other  purposes  such  as  thaw¬ 
ing  out  frozen  pumps,  aluminum 
welding,  etc.  It  can  be  used  wherever 
a  torch  is  -  used,  provided  that  you 
remember  this  flame  is  hotter  than 
other  torch  flames.  A.  H.  Hemker 


A  Lot  of  Potatoes,  and  Big 
Ones  Too 


It  cannot  be  an  accident.  He  does 
it  year  after  year.  So  say  Dan  P. 
Steury’s  neighbors  in  Adams  County, 
Indiana.  They  have  reference  to 
Steury’s  potato  patch. 

Steury,  an  average  farmer,  has 
grown  bumper  crops  for  many  years, 
while  many  of  his  neighbors  meet  with 
failure  year  after  year.  So,  when  in 
1946  Steury  produced  another  bumper 
crop,  the  neighbors  really  opened  their 
eyes.  For  the  Summer  of  1946  was 
very  unfavorable  in  eastern  Indiana 
for  truck  crops  of  any  kind;  only  an 
inch  of  rain  fell  in  more  than  six 
weeks.  But  the  Steury  potato  patch  re¬ 
tained  its  moisture  all  through  the  dry 
spell  and  his  crop  was  excellent.  Be¬ 
fore  plowing  the  land  early  in  Spring, 
he  puts  a  lot  of  manure  on  it,  then  it 
is  plowed,  and  the  ground  is  pulver¬ 
ized  at  once  and  then  rolled  down. 
After  the  potatoes  are  planted,  he  takes 
the  cultipacker  and  goes  over  the 
ground  again;  this  assures  at  least  some 
moisture  in  the  ground.  Mr.  Steury 
says  that  by  cultipacking  after  the 
potatoes  are  planted,  the  ground  stays 
soft  and  mellow  and  every  little 
sprinkle  soaks  into  the  ground.  He 
not  only  raises  a  lot  of  potatoes  every 
year,  but  they  are  real  nice  big  ones. 

s.  m.  s. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . $3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds .  2.50 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley .  1.50 

Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt .  1.50 

The  Veterinary  Adviser, 

A.  S.  Alexander .  1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Grange  News 

The  dedication  of  a  new  Grange  hall 
is  not  only  an  occasion  for  joy,  but  it 
combines  the  spiritual  as  well.  The 
things  represented  by  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  have  been  well  embodied  in  a 
recent  expression  by  Chaplain  Joseph 
W.  Fichter  of  the  National  Grange, 
when  he  stated:  — 

“As  I  watched  the  recent  dedication 
of  a  Grange  hall,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  magic  in  the  word  ‘Home’  that 
it  is  as  important  for  the  Grange  to 
have  a  home  as  it  is  for  a  family  to 
gather  about  its  own  hearth  and  to 
feel  secure  under  its  own  rooftree. 
Within  the  new  Grange  home  which 
was  being  dedicated,  there  will  be 
happy  social  affairs  for  all  children, 
young  people  and  adults.  New  develop¬ 
ments  in  farming  and  home-making  will 
be  discussed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
uncertainties  of  these  perplexing  times 
the  calm,  well-balanced  judgment  of 
folks  will  be  given  an -opportunity  for 
expression.  I  wish  that  those  who 
seem  to  believe  that  people  are  inter¬ 
ested  chiefly  in  financial  gam  and  in 
materialism  could  have  witnessed  the 
dedication  of  this  Grange  home.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  occasion  would  have 
convinced  them  that  people  are  hungry 
for  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  for 
the  good  life,  which  has  been  defined 
as  ‘the  life  guided  by  knowledge  and 
inspired  by  love/” 

In  connection  with  Grange  service  to 
young  people,  National  Lecturer  James 
C.  Farmer  is  calling  on  the  Granges 
of  the  country  to  make  a  survey  in 
order  to  plan  wisely  for  the  use  of 
young  men  and  women  in  Grange  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  for  this  Winter. 
Mr.  Farmer  recommends  finding  out 
how  many  young  people  have  left  the 
community  to  attend  either  school  or 
college  in  town,  or  in  a  nearby  or  dis¬ 
tant  city;  how  many  that  are  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  25  years  will  be 
likely  to  be  residing  in  the  Grange 
neighborhood  during  the  coming 
months;  and  list  those  who  will  live 
at  home  but  are  attending  school  or 
working  somewhere  else.  The  results 
of  this  survey  will  be  carefully  tabu¬ 
lated  and  a  schedule  of  suggested 
activities  will  then  be  supplied  for 
nationwide  Grange  use. 


In  connection  with  all  this  Grange 
interest  in  young  folks,  it  is  worth 
recording  that  the  Crawford  County 
Pomona  Grange  in  Pennsylvania  is 
sponsoring  a  formation  of  young 
people’s  clubs,  rural  in  character  and 
consisting  of  Grange  members.  Meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  monthly  at  different 
Grange  halls  throughout  the  county 
with  interesting  programs,  games, 


movies,  dancing  and  lunch  after  the 
meetings.  Average  attendance  at  these 
get-togethers  has  been  better  than 
100,  and  has  awakened  youth  interest. 

Washington  County,  Pennsylvania, 
Pomona  Grange  has  sponsored  a  series 
of  Neighbor  Night  meetings,  13  in  all. 
Pomona  officers  occupied  the  stations 
at  all  meetings,  giving  subordinate 
Grange  members  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve,  and  if  necessary,  to  criticize 
mistakes  made  in  the  ritualistic  pro¬ 
cedure.  Average  attendance  of  patrons 
during  the  series  was  124;  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  subordinate  Granges,  13. 
Interesting  programs  were  presented 
by  a  visiting  Grange  at  each  meeting, 
followed  by  a  period  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship  at  which  refreshments  were  served. 

The  Pomona  officers  are  as  follows: 
Master,  Harry  Cleaver,  Deemston 
Grange;  Overseer,  Russell  Devore, 
North  Strabane  Grange;  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
R.  B.  McNary,  Peters  Township 
Grange;  Steward,  William  Orr,  Peters 
Township  Grange;  Assistant  Steward, 
Jonathan  Day,  Chestnut  Ridge  Grange; 
Chaplain,  Emmitt  Carson,  West  Finley 
Grange;  Treasurer,  Henry  Bruce, 
Buffalo  Grange;  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Wilson,  North  Strabane  Grange;  Gate¬ 
keeper,  Perry  Bidler,  Chestnut  Ridge 
Grange;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Wade  Vankirk, 
Davis  Grange;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Glen 
Quivey,  Millers  Run  Grange;  Flora, 
Mrs.  Delbert  Hutchinson,  Claysville 
Grange;  and  Lady  Assistant  Steward, 
Mrs.  Albert  Pence,  Davis  Grange. 

Wattsburg  Grange,  Erie  County,  was 
host  recently  to  a  large  and  enthusi¬ 


astic  group  of  county  Grangers  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Venango-Wattsburg 
school  building.  The  revival  of  Neigh¬ 
bor  Night  among  the  Granges  of  the 
county,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
Traveling  Rituals  by  the  Corry  Grange 
to  the  host  Grange  was  the  stimulus 
for  this  enjoyable  meeting.  Among  the 
90  members  present,  the  following 
Granges  were  represented:  —  Corry, 
Cherry  Hill,  West  Green,  Phillipsville, 
Waterford,  Cambridge  Springs,  Union 
City  and  Wattsburg. 


Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  is  one  of 
the  three  or  four  leading  Grange 
counties  in  the  United  States  in  mem¬ 
bership.  There  are  approximately  five 
thousand  interested  and  active  Grange 
members  in  26  subordinate  Granges 
throughout  the  county.  Among  the 
Grange  activities  during  the  past  year 
were  travelling  projects  which  em¬ 
phasized  building  for  the  future.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ashtabula 
County  Pomona  Grange,  the  following 
officers  and  officials  were  elected  and 
installed  at  the  Jefferson  Grange  Hall: 
Prof.  C.  J.  Harvey,  Pierpont  Grange, 
Master;  Mrs.  Agnes  Shore,  Jefferson 
Grange,  Secy.;  Mrs.  Blanche  Harvey, 
Pierpont  Grange,  Pomona;  Mrs.  Elsie 
Webster,  Lone  Star  Grange,  Conneaut, 
Flora;  Mrs.  Christine  Humphrey, 
Ashtabula  Grange,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Alice 
Fetters,  New  Lyme  Grange,  Lady 
Assistant  Steward;  Mrs.  Nellie  Jones, 
Jefferson  Grange,  Lecturer;  Mrs. 
Maude  Barber,  Lindenville  Grange, 
Chaplain:  Fred  Hayes,  Richmond 


Grange,  Overseer;  R.  L.  Humphrey, 
Ashtabula  Grange,  Treas.;  Edward 
Jack,  Pierpont  Grange,  Exec.  Comm. 
Member;  Wesley  Chapin,  Jefferson 
Grange,  Gate  Keeper;  Mrs.  Wavelette 
Osborne,  Sheffield  Grange,  Pianist; 
Mrs.  Marie  Novak,  Sheffield  Grange, 
Deputy  State  Juvenile  Matron;  J.  B. 
Barber,  Lindenville  Grange,  Exec. 
Comm.  Member;  Dan  Porter,  Lone 
Star  Grange,  Legislative  Agent;  Gerald 
Weaver,  Steward;  and  Joseph  Miller, 
Jefferson  Grange,  Asst.  Steward.  These 
members  were  elected  to  serve  during 
the  year  of  1947.  j. 


Mrs.  Florence  E.  Van  Brocklin  was 
elected  Master  of  Carthage  Grange  No. 
69  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  in  the  Grange 
hall.  She  succeeds  Addison  P.  Simonds, 
Master  of  the  local  organization  for 
the  past  five  years.  Other  officers 
elected  to  serve  for  the  year  were:  — 
Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bossuot,  Overseer, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Van  Brocklin;  Mrs. 
Peter  Vande water,  Lecturer,  reelected 
for  her  third  term  in  the  office;  Mrs. 
Frank  LaChausse,  Steward,  reelected; 
Addison  P.  Simonds,  Assistant  Steward, 
succeeding  Donald  L.  Clifford.  Mrs. 
Frank  F.  Wilkinson  was  elected 
Chaplain  to  succeed  Mrs.  Jay  K.  Gates; 
Mrs.  Charles  N.  Davis,  Secretary,  to 
succeed  herself;  Mrs.  Mary  Phillips, 
Treasurer,  also  reelected,  and  Mrs. 
Pearl  Corey,  Gate  Keeper,  to  succeed 
herself.  The  three  graces,  all  reelected, 
are  Ceres,  Mrs.  Jennie  Thompson; 
Pomona,  Mrs^Vina  Getman;  and  Flora, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Swan;  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Matthews,  Lady  Assistant  Steward, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Clifford; 
Mrs.  Ernest  Swan,  elected  for  a  two- 
year  term  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  Mrs.  Carl  G.  Lewis,  Pianist. 


Among  the  New  England  Granges 
which  have  recently  burned  mortgages 
on  their  halls,  was  Middlebury,  No. 
315,  located  in  the  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Vermont.  The  members  had 
worked  hard  in  all  sorts  of  money¬ 
raising  undertakings  and  the  mortgage 
burning  event  was  witnessed  by  visit¬ 
ing  delegations  from  neighboring 
Granges  over  a  wide  area. 

The  fact  that  the  annual  session  of 
the  Vermont  State  Grange,  recently 
held  at  Montpelier,  marked  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Grange  in  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
served  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
important  part  which  the  Grange  in 
Vermont  has  played  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  the  national  organization. 
Vermont  has  173  subordinate  units  at 
the  present  time,  23  Pomona  districts, 
15  Juvenile  Granges  and  nearly;  20,000 
dues  paid  members.  p. 
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SURE  your 
food  contains 


L  So  Vital  to 
ULIFE  and  HEALTH  of 
livestock  and  Poultry 


•  Iodine  is  widely  recognized 
as  an  essential  nutritional  ele¬ 
ment  for  humans.  It  is  equally 
important  in  the  rations  of 
farm  animals. 

A  lack  of  Iodine  in  animal 
rations  may  result  in  the  birth 
of  weak  and  deformed  off¬ 
spring  which  usually  die. 

In  goiter  areas  Iodine  is  a 
* 'must \  In  other  areas  Iodine  is 
a  wise  precaution. 

The  feed  you  buy  today 
probably  does  contain  Iodine 
because  manufacturers  of  su¬ 
perior  feed  know  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is.  But  take  no  chances. 
Ask  your  dealer.  BE  SURE! 


FREE  BOOK:  Write  for  "The  Place  of  Iodine 
in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals.” 


Iodine 

Educational  Bureau,  Inc* 


1 20  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 
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...  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 

treat  them  with 
Dr.  Nay  lor 
SULFATHIAZOLE 


^  MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once  I  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats  . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canat  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  yourdealer, write: 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
^ggg\MORRI$  11  ,N.Y. 

(gPU*' %*4  large  pVg.  $1.00 
Small  pkg.  .50 

\  MAILED  POSTPAID 
illk  H.  W.  NAYLOR 

t  ;■  vfca  Dr.  of  Veterinary 
Medicine 


PWNDAHl*  YIYUtlWAAY  f  RCiDLKTft  Afit 
CAUY  imi©  UNQR  *fiACf  *CAt  €C 


P=  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae.  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Dac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
Of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt,  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Free 
literature.  Abortion, 
Penicillin,  DDl*. 


Kansas  City  Vaccina  Co..  Dept.  FI  Kansas  City  IS,  Mo. 


MAM-O-LAC 

'TYROTHRICINi 


FOR  INVENTORS 

w*lt®  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  ‘Record  of  Invention0  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers.  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D.  C. 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

y  rite  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue:  tremendous  sav- 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


Winners  at  the  International 


The  46th  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  closed  its  doors  in  1941  a 
few  hours  before  Japan  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  47th  International  opened 
Nov.  30  and  closed  Dec.  7  —  proving 
that  after  a  lapse  of  five  years  a 
bigger,  better  and  more  representative 
show  could  be  staged.  All  previous 
records  were  shattered.  Entries  were 
particularly  large  in  the  four  breeds 
of  cattle  that  are  the  principal  source 
of  supply  of  the  nation’s  beef,  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  and 
Polled  Shorthorn.  Thirty-eight  States 
and  Canada  had  entries.  Nearly  1,000 
purebred  sheep  were  shown,  500  horses 
in  the  horse  show  and  350  draft  horses. 
While  the  bulk  of  honors  went  to  ex¬ 
hibitors  from  the  Midwest  and  Central 
States,  the  Northeast  made  a  remark¬ 
able  showing  considering  the  per¬ 
centage  of  entries  and  the  distance 
shipped.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  all  had  first  prize  and  champion 
winners.  Maryland  also  furnished  its 
share  of  winners. 

Shorthorns  swept  the  boards  at  the 
1946  International  Livestock  Show  at 
Chicago,  both  in  the  steer  show  and 
in  the  Centennial  commemorative  sale 
of  breeding  cattle.  The  grand  and  re- 


Royal  Jupiter,  a  1,380  pound  Shorthorn, 
was  chosen  the  grand  champion  steer 
at  the  1946  International  Livestock 
Show.  He  was  bred  and  exhibited  by 
the  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  and 
sold  for  a  new  International  record 
price  of  $10.50  a  pound. 

serve  grand  champions  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  steer  show  over  all  breeds  as 
well  as  the  Champion  three  steer  and 
get-of-sire  groups  over  all  breeds,  all 
went  to  Shorthorns.  It  was  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  in  International  history 
when  one  breed  held  a  monopoly  on 
both  championships  and  still  rarer 
occasion  for  one  breed  to  make  such  a 
sweep  of  groups  as  well.  Judge  Walter 
Biggar  of  Dalbeattie,  Scotland,  placing 
the  steers  for  his  thirteenth  time,  de¬ 
clared  it  the  greatest  Shorthorn  steer 
show  he  had  ever  seen.  Individual 
steer  entries  totalled  1,425.  The  grand 
champion  was  Royal  Jupiter,  a  22- 
month  old  Shorthorn  steer  weighing 
1,380  pounds,  bred  and  exhibited  by 
the  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  at 
Stillwater,  Okla.  It  sold  at  auction  for 
a  new  International  record  price  of 
$10.50  a  pound  to  total  $14,490. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

As  usual  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed¬ 
ing  class  was  outstanding.  Champion 
bull  was  J.  Garrett  Tolan  Farms’, 
Pleasant  Plains,  Ill.,  on  Eileenmere  500. 
Reserve  honors  went  to  Gallagher’s 
Farm,  Nanuet,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y., 
on  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam. 
Despite  a  rough  air  ride,  Prince  Bar¬ 
barian  made  an  excellent  showing  and 
proved  a  favorite  among  Angus  fans. 
Blakeford  Farms,  Inc.,  Queentown,  Md., 
on  Blakeford  Bardolier,  had  first  bull. 
Schmidt  Bros.,  Delmar,  Iowa,  captured 
champion  carload  Aberdeen-Angus,  as 
well  as  grand  champion  carload  of  fat 
cattle.  Hugh  Morris,  Ainsworth,  Iowa, 
had  champion  carload  Shorthorns, 
while  Karl  Hoffman,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa, 
carried  off  honors  for  carload  Here- 
fords.  This  division  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  previous  years.  Champion 
female  and  reserve  champion  female 
was  won  by  J.  Garrett  Tolan  Farms. 

In  the  steer  carcass  division,  an 
Aberdeen-Angus,  owned  by  Tilden  J. 
Burg,  Sciota,  Ill.,  placed  first,  live- 
weight  1,020,  dressed  weight  693.  Re¬ 
serve  champion  was  entered  by  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  also  an  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  liveweight  930  pounds,  dressed 
weight,  623.  The  champion  sold  for 
$3.50  per  pound.  Among  carcass  entries, 
on  hoof,  an  Aberdeen-Angus ,  1,055 

Sounds,  entered  by  Clarence  and 
lenneth  Goecke,  State  Center,  Iowa, 
won  champion  steer  award. 

Herefords 

Hereford  champion  bull  was  won  by 
DeBerard  Cattle  Company,  Kremmling, 
Colorado,  on  Royal  H.  Domino  43.  The 
reserve  champion  bull  was  owned  by 
Albert  Noe  Farm,  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  on 
Baca  Duke  2nd.  Both  were  excellent 
animals.  Champion  female  went  to 
Wyoming  Hereford  Ranch,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  on  WHR  Ladymix  19th.  Re¬ 
serve  champion  female  was  won  by 
Rancho  Sacatal,  Paul  Spur,  Arizona, 
on  RS  Lady  Mixer  31st.  The  best  ten 
head  of  Herefords  were  shown  by 
Wyoming  Hereford  Ranch.  Karl 
Hoffman,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa  won  cham¬ 
pion  carload  Herefords. 

Shorthorns 

In  the  Breeding  Shorthorn  division, 


champion  bull  was  Sni-A-Bar  Farms, 
Grain  Valley,  Missouri,  on  Sni-A-Bar 
Control,  while  Sni-A-Bar  Randolph 
was  declared  reserve  champion  bull. 
They  also  won  champion  pair,  best 
bull,  best  female.  Champion  female 
was  Clausen  Bros.’,  Spencer,  Iowa,  on 
Broadhooks  Maid  20th,  first  also  among 
Junior  yearling  heifers.  Reserve  cham¬ 
pion  female  was  won  by  Edellyn 
Farms,  Wilson,  Ill.,  on  Edellyn  Dorothy 
21st,  senior  heifer  calf.  Junior  heifer 
calf  champion  honors  went  to  C.  M. 
Caraway  and  Sons,  DeLeon,  Texas  on 
Golden  Oak  Graceful  3rd.  The  best 
ten  head  of  Shorthorns  was  won  by 
Edellyn  Farms.  Champion  carload 
Shorthorns  award  went  to  Hugh 
Morris,  Ainsworth,  Iowa. 

Polled  Shorthorns 

Champion  bull  was  won  by  A.  B. 
McFarland,  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  on  Master 
Stamp,  summer  senior  yearling  bull. 
Reserve  champion  bull  was  C.  B. 
Teegardin  and  Sons’,  Ashville,  Ohio  on 
Alpine  Sensation,  a  junior  yearling 
bull  winner.  H.  L.  Straus,  Reisters- 
town,  Md.,  won  summer  yearling  bull 
and  senior  bull  calf,  also  junior  bull 
calf.  The  female  class  of  Polled  Short¬ 
horns  was  exceptionally  strong.  Most  of 
the  honors  went  to  H.  L.  Straus,  by 
winning  champion  female  on  Cherry 
Hill  Spicy;  reserve  champion  female, 
summer  yearling  heifer,  senior  heifer 
calf,  junior  heifer  calf,  get  of  sire,  two 
females,  pair  yearlings,  pair  calves,  as 
well  as  champion  pair,  best  bull,  best 
female  and  best  ten  head  Polled  Short¬ 
horns. 

Hog  Division 

Purdue  University  had  the  grand 
champion  barrow  of  the  show  with  a 
lightweight  Hampshire.  Reserve  grand 
champion  barrow  wase  a  heavyweight 
Chester  White  entered  by  Portage 
Farms,  Woodville,  Ohio.  Portage 
Farms  also  had  grand  champion  pen 
of  barrows,  also  heavyweight  Chester 
Whites.  The  reserve  grand  champion 
pen  of  barrows  were  medium  weight 
Berkshires  entered  by  Oklahoma  A.  & 
M.  College.  The  sweepstakes,  10 
barrows  on  hoof,  was  won  by  Cletus 
Schertz,  Benson,  Ill.,**1  with  Durocs, 
weight  2,185  pounds. 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  carried 
off  most  of  the  Berkshire  honors,  hav¬ 
ing  champion  barrow,  champion  pen 
of  barrows  and  reserve  champion  pen 
of  barrows.  Purdue  University  had 
reserve  champion  barrow.  In  the 
Chester  Whites,  Portage  Farms,  Wood¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  had  champion  barrow.  Re¬ 
serve  champion  barrow  went  to  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Portage  Farms 
also  had  champion  pen  of  Chester 
Whites,  with  Michigan  State  College 
having  the  reserve  champion  pen  of 
barrows.  Duroc  honors  were  divided 
between  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College, 
with  champion  barrow  and  champion 
pen  of  barrows  and  Purdue  University 
with  reserve  champion  barrow  and 
reserve  champion  pen  of  barrows. 

Oscar  W.  Anderson,  LeLand,  Ill., 
won  out  over  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College  for  top  honors  with  Poland 
Chinas,  winning  champion  barrow  and 
reserve  champion  pen  of  barrows. 
Oklahoma  had  reserve  champion 
barrow  and  champion  pen  of  Poland 
Chinas. 

Purdue  University  had  champion 
Hampshire  barrow,  champion  pen  of 
barrows  and  reserve  champion  pen  of 
barrows.  Reserve  champion  Hampshire 
barrow  was  won  by  Gilbert  L.  Gardner, 
Connersville,  Ind.  Arnold  Moore, 
Wolcottville,  Ind.,  made  a  clean  sweep 
with  his  Spotted  Poland  Chinas,  win¬ 
ning  all  champion  awards.  Yalehurst 
Farms,  Peoria,  Ill.,  with  its  Hereford 
swine,  had  champion  barrow,  cham¬ 
pion  pen  of  barrows  and  reserve  cham¬ 
pion  pen  of  barrows.  N.  Stephen 
Ashley,  Yorkville,  Ill.,  won  reserve 
champion  barrow  ribbon.  All  York¬ 
shire  awards  went  to  the  Curtiss  Candy 
Co.,  Chicago.  The  National  Purebred 
Livestock  Exchange,  Colfax,  Iowa, 
walked  off  with  most  of  the  Tamworth 
awards,  the  only  exception  being  the 
reserve  champion  pen  of  Tamworths 
going  to  Adams  and  Titus,  Litchfield, 
Michigan. 

Sheep  Winners 

H.  C.  Besuden,  Winchester,  Ky., 
with  Southdown  Cross,  carried  off  the 
championship  for  carload  of  lambs. 
A  Rambouillet  ewe  owned  by  Oren  A. 
Wright,  Greenwood,  Ind.,  was  named 
grand  champion  fleece  of  the  show. 
Reserve  champion  was  a  Shropshire 
ewe  entered  by  Armstrong  Bros., 
Fowlerville,  Mich.  Wayne  Disch, 
Evansville,  Wise.,  with  a  Shropshire, 
100  pounds  liveweight,  63  pounds  car¬ 
cass  weight,  carried  off  the  champion 
carcass  award.  Champion  wether  lamb 
was  won  by  Wayne  Disch.  Reserve, 
Ohio  State  University.  Champion  pen 
of  three  wethers  was  won  by  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  won  the  reserve  award. 

Lane  Potter,  Sidney,  Montana,  with 
87.9  points  won  the  open  sheep  shear¬ 
ing  contest. 

Draft  Horses 

Percherons  had  the  center  of  the 
stage  with  an  exceptional  high  quality 
entry.  Senior  champion  went  to  M.  H. 
Woody,  Greentown,  Ind.,  on  Topper. 
Reserve  champion  stallion  was  won  by 
Ernest  C.  Bell,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J.,  on 
Brilliant  Boy.  Junior  champion  stallion 


Ottawa  Farmer 

Hydraulic  Front  End  Loader 


is  GUARANTEED  to  out-perform 
and  out-last  any  loader  on  the 
market  or  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded. 


‘Scott  to 

The  first  "OTTAWA  LOADER” 
built  is  still  giving  its  owner  satis¬ 
factory  service  after  more  than  5 
years  continuous  use  on  his  farm. 
There  is  a  reserve  of  power  and 
strength  built  into  every 
OTTAWA  LOADER.  This  reserve 
enables  the  toughest  farm  jobs  to 
be  handled  without  strain  on 
loader  or  tractor  thus  adding 
years  of  unfailing,  satisfactory 
service.  All  of  these  claims  have 
been — 
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Actual  service!  under  toughest  farm  con¬ 
ditions  back  our  GUARANTEE  that  the 
OTTAWA  FARMER  Hydraulic  Loader 
will— Lift  up  to  3,000  pounds — Raise 
loads  over  8  feet— Fill,  raise  and  dump 
fork  load  in  30  seconds.  The  OTTAWA 
LOADER  is  engineered  to  last  the  life  of 
your  tractor,  with  ordinary  care.  Op¬ 
erates  from  tractor  seat,  assures  clear 
vision,  easily  attached  or  detached,  saves 
manpower,  puts  tractor  power  to  work. 

Bulldozer  blade,  Sweeprake  and  Hay¬ 
stacking  attachments  available. 

Available  for  Most  Models  of  Standard 
Make  Tractors 

SEI  YOUR  DEALER  OR  MAIL  THE  ATTACHED 
COUPON  TODAY 

i- -  —  -  —  —  - 

1  OTTAWA  Steel  Products,  Inc.  I 

|  Dept.R.f,  Ottawa,  Kansas  I 

I  Please  send  me  your  illustrated  folder  J 
I  and  complete  information  on  the  "GUAR-  ■ 
I  ANTEED"  OTTAWA  FARMER  Hydraulic  i 
l  Loader. 


I  am  a - Farmer _ Dealer 


1  Name 

■  Address 

•  Town 

State 

DEALER'S  ATTENTION 

Good  Territories  Still  Avallablo  tot 
Aggressive  Dealere 


OTTAWA  STEEL 

PRODUCTS#  INC. 

OTTAWA,  KANSAS 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


You  will  see  many  “substitutes,” 
but  only  one  genuine  Bag  Balm. 
To  get  Bag  Balm  HEALING 
RESULTS,  you  must  call  in  the 
lanolin  and  heal-promoting  ingre¬ 
dients  for  which  Bag  Balm  is  fa¬ 
mous  . .  .  just  the  right  texture, 
easy  spreading  and  STAYING 
qualities  to  promote  quick  healing 
of  cuts,  chaps  and  surface  injuries 
and  for  the  beneficial  massage  of 
Caked  Bag.  You  can’t  go  wrong 
if  you  insist  on  genuine  Bag  Balm. 
At  all  farm  supply  stores.  • 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 
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FARM  C  GARDENS, 
ANNUAL  — FREE-* 

48  pages  of  the  host  In  seeds,  new  va¬ 
rieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  2a  Hall,  N.Y. 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flower¬ 
ing  vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Here  is  the  way  to  add  paying  acres  to  your 
land — without  increasing  your  total  acreage: 

1.  Concentrate  production  of  money  crops  on 
your  better  fields;  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Ferti¬ 
lizers  will  help  you  get  bigger,  higher  quality 
yields. 

2.  Return  those  eroded  fields  and  hillsides  to 
profitable  use:  Build  and  repair  terraces; 
plant  grasses  or  soil-building  legumes;  apply 
Armour’s  for  quick,  heavy  growth  to  hold  soil 
moisture. 

Start  this  Spring.  Order  reliable,  well-cured 
Armour’s  now,  and  take  delivery  early.  That 
way  you  can  be  sure  of  having  fertilizer  when 
you  need  it. 


ARMOUR  fERTIUZtR  WORKS 


Armour's 


FERTILISERS 


Make  == 
EveryAcre 
Dolts 
Best 


was  won  by  L.  C.  Hay,  Loudonville, 
Ohio,  on  LaDon,  which  also  won  the 
grand  champion  stallion.  Grand  cham¬ 
pion  Perch, eron  mare,  was  won  by 
Lynnwood  Farm,  Carmel,  Ind.,  on 
Lynnwood  Dixiana. 

Junior  champion  Belgian  stallion  was 
wbn  by  C.  O.  House,  Arcadia,  Ind.,  on 
Bobie  Farceur.  The  grand  champion 
stallion  was  entered  by  Walter 
Hoewischer,  Urbana,  Ohio,  on  Jay’s 
Successor.  The  grand  champion  Belgian 
mare  was  entered  by  Michigan  State 
College,  Ginger’s  Pervenche. 

In  the  Suffolk-Punch,  grand  cham¬ 
pion  stallion  award  went  to  Haw¬ 
thorn  Farms,  Libertyville,  Ill.,  which 
also  won  grand  champion  mare. 

Grand  champion  Clydesdale  stallion 
was  won  by  Chester  Weston,  Concord, 
Mich.,  on  Oakwood.  Grand  champion 
Clydesdale  mare  was  won  by  Nathan 
Goff,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  on  Stannock 
Phyllis.  W.  J.  Dryden 


Cow  Needs  Conditioning 

It  seems  like  every  year  or  two  I 
run  into  some  cow  questions  that  only 
you  can  answer.  When  our  young  man 
went  into  the  Army,  a  neighbor  took 
our  cows  and  one  young  heifer  to  care 
for  them  until  he  came  back.  He  has 
now  returned  the  young  one  and  says 
she  is  a  grand  cow.  She  is  very  small 
and  looks  weak.  Has  had  three  calves 
and  is  due  to  freshen  before  she  will 
be  five  years  old.  I  think  she  has  been 
worked  too  hard.  What  can  I  do  to  help 
her  gain  strength  before  she  freshens 
again  in  about  three  months? 

We  nearly  lost  a  cow  last  Spring 
with  milk  fever.  The  veterinarian  told 
me  this  is  caused  by  a  deficiency  of 
calcium  in  the  system.  Is  there  some¬ 
thing  to  use  to  guard  against  her  get¬ 
ting  the  fever  again?  a.  r. 

In  order  to  condition  the  young  cow, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  feed  her  five 
or  six  quarts  daily  of  some  good  fitting 
ration.  One  that  is  suitable  and  very 
satisfactory  can  be  made  as  follows: 
300  lbs.  ground  corn,  300  lbs.  of  ground 
oats,  300  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  and  100 
lbs.  of  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal.  In  addition,  it  will  be  helpful  to 
add  to  this  amount  10  lbs.  of  iodized 
stock  salt,  10  lbs  of  ground  limestone, 
and  10  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal.  Besides 
the  fitting  ration  she  should  have  10 
to  12  pounds  of  the  best  quality  hay 
every  day,  preferably  alfalfa.  She 
should  also  receive  about  20  pounds 
of  corn  silage.  If  this  is  not  available, 
she  should  receive  about  eight  or  nine 
pounds  more  of  hay. 

Milk  fever  is  caused  by  deficiencies 
of  calcium  and  sugar  which  are  in  the 
form  of  calcium-gluconate.  There  is 
no  sure  preventive,  but  some  farmers 
report  that  it  is  helpful  to  feed  sus¬ 
ceptible  cows  two  or  three  quarts  of 
molasses  daily  on  their  grain  feed  for 
about  60  days  before  they  freshen. 
Cows  that  are  prone  to  come  down 
with  this  ailment,  and  usually  they 
are  the  best  milking  cows,  should  not 
be  milked  out  completely  dry  for  the 
first  week  following  delivery  of  thei£ 
calves. 


Grain  Restrictions  Changed 

Due  to  the  past  year’s  record  yields  of 
wheat  and  corn,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  recently  anounced 
the  removal  and  modification  of  a 
number  of  restrictions  on  the  domestic 
use  of  grain,  effective  as  of  December 
last. 

War  Food  Order  144  (wheat  and 
flour)  has  been  amended  to  remove  all 
restrictions  on  the  production  of  flour 
for  domestic  distribution.  Since  last 
April,  millers  have  been  required  to 
limit  the  production  of  flour  for  domes¬ 
tic  distribution,  at  first  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  corresponding  months  of  1945, 
and  later  to  85  per  cent.  The  only 
restrictions  now  remaining  on  the  use 
of  wheat  are,  first,  that  wheat  and 
wheat  products  cannot  be  used  by 
distillers  and  brewers,  and  two,  mill¬ 
ing  wheat  and  flour  suitable  for  human 
consumption  cannot  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  mixed  feed.  WFO  141 
(grain  for  distilled  products)  has  been 
amended  to  remove  restrictions 
against  distillers’  use  of  grain  other 
than  wheat,  and  wheat  products,  rye, 
and  corn  grading  Nos.  1,  2  and  3.  This 
will  result  in  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
use  of  low-grade  and  high-moisture 
corn  for  the  production  of  alcohol,  and 
will  increase  the  local  market  demand 
for  these  grains.  WFO  22  (malted 
grains)  has  also  been  amended  to 
liberalize  restrictions  on  brewers’  use 
of  grain  in  the  manufacture  of  malt 
beverages.  All  grains  except  wheat  and 
rice  of  table  grade  are  affected. 
Brewers  can  thus  use  approximately 
10  per  cent  more  of  such  grains  and 
grain  products  as  malt,  corn,  barley, 
and  sorghum  than  they  have  had  re¬ 
cently.  Since  October  22,  1946,  brewers 
use  of  the  grain  and  grain  products 
affected  by  this  amendment  has  been 
restricted  to  90  per  cent  of  their  use 
in  the  comparable  period  of  1945. 


Scissors  and  shears  have  different 
uses.  Scissors,  generally  three  to  six 
inches  long,  have  handles  alike,  and 
sharp  points  for  trimming  and  snip¬ 
ping.  Shears,  made  for  cutting  fabric 
and  about  six  to  13  inches  long,  have 
one  blade  heavier  than  the  other,  and 
handles  unalike. 
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Faster! 

NEW  JIFFY  MILKER 


COWS  LIKE 

its  Steady,  soothing  rhythm  .  .  .  co¬ 
operate  to  make  milking  easier  and 
more  productive. 


DAIRYMEN  LIKE  IT 

because  its  10"  low-vacuum  and  its 
large  teat  cups  make  soreness  and 
irritation  of  teats  and  udders  practically 
impossible. 

PRESENT  USERS  LIKE 

♦he  New  Jiffy  because  it  is  genfle — 
smooth  —  and  fast  in  operation  .  .  . 
milks  dry  .  .  .  gives  top  production  .  .  . 
ond  is  easy  to  keep  clean. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  HERDS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  COUNTRY  PREFER  THE 
HINMAN  LOW-VACUUM  MILKER  © 

See  your  local  dealer  soon.  Meanwhile, 
send  for  the  FREE  New  Folder  describing 
the  New  Hinman  Jiffy  Milker,  Do  it 
today. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  GIANT  m 


Low  Cost  -  Easy  to  Install 


Takes  the  heavy  work  out  of  unloading  —  gets  the 
job  done  fast!  Any  farmer,  trucker,  etc.  can  afford 
one.  Fits  all  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple  to  attach  — 
you  can  do  it  yourself.  Does  not  change  the 
chassis  in  any  way.  No  hydraulic  cylinder  to 
adjust  and  service  —  LITTLE  GIANT  works 
equally  well  in  hot  or  cold  weather.  Easy-crank 
operation.  Only  $65  and  up.  More  LITTLE 
GIANTS  in  use  than  any  other.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

LITTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1568  N.  Adams  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St. _ Hackensack,  N,  J. 


Mows  clean  ana  iasi  in  iigni 
corners;  3-ft.  cut;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
run  it.  Rugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  See  your  dealer  or  mite  Dopt.  RN 


Roadsides 
Railroads 
Farm  lawns 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

1 3  Canal  St.,  Rochester  8,  N.Y.,  Est.  1838 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


WELD  YOUR  OWN 


MACHINERY  AND  FARM 


EQUIPMENT 


ARC 

WELDERS 


FOR  USE  ON 
HIGHLINEOR  32 
VOLT  SYSTEMS 


MAKES  REPAIR  WORK  EASY 


WELD  any  metal  in  any  gauge  or  weight— —from 
sheet  to  motor  blocks.  BUILD  your  own  stanchions, 
steel  gates,  power  rakes,  hay  loaders,  conveyors. 
BRAZE  water  tanks,  pipes,  sheet  metal.  SOLDER 
radiators,  wiring,  leaky  fuel  cans,  milk  cans.  HARD 
SURFACE  plowshares,  cultivator  bits,  shovels,  cut* 
ter  blades.  Forney  Welders  are  built  of  heavy  steel 
and  cast  aluminum,  with  heat  stages  for  all  farm 
jobs.  Rugged  as  the  Rockies.  Fully  equipped— 
ready  to  use.  Low-priced.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write: 


FORNEY  MFG.  CO. 

FORT  COLLINS.  19  COLO. 

Sevcrat  Tfeut  “D eaten-  *7e 'iritrxrici  O/tenf 


Hot  Air  Deflector 

TRACTOR  HEATER 


KEEPS  OPERATOR  WARM  ON  COLD  DAYS 


SAVES  TIME  usually  lostdui 
to  excessive  cold — workMORI 
DAYS,  MORE  NIGHTS  whet 
necessary.  Deflects  motor  heal 
that  envelopes  operator  wht 
regulates  amount  of  heat  de' 
si  red — no  enclosure  to  obstrucl 
,  „ .  vision.  Ideal  for  all  draw  bat 

work.  29MODELS  individually  tailored  from  heavj 
treated  duck.  ON  or  OFF  in  a  jiffy.  IT  SAVES 
work  days  formerly  lost— quickly  pays  for  itself, 
See  your  Implement  Dealer,  Farm  Supply  Store 
or  WRITE  TODAY  for  folder  describing  12  un¬ 
usual  features  and  price. 

BEARING  DISTRIBUTORS  CO, 

I9I9-E  Baltimore,  Kansas  city  8,  Mo. 


do  youWORRYi 


Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security — day  and  night— at  work 
and  play  — or  it  costs  you  NOTHING!  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men.  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations,'  Write  for 
FreeBookon  Rupture,  no-risk trialorderplan, and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 
Brooks  Company,  368-C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 

*200!! 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 


Makes  lumoer, 
ties,  shingles, 
crates,  lath, 
studding 
siding 


Bel  saw  Model9  , 

in  10  to  24  foot  saw- 


jtosr  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
used  for  commercial  sawing:.  Pays  for  it- 
J  self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE 
booklet,  “How  To  Make  Lomber"  and  Catalog: 
of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

1829m  ci  belsaw  MACHINERY  company 

Field  Bide.,  315  Westport  Rd., Kansas  City  2.  Mo 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implemeni  dealer 
or  write  — 


9 

Melcher  St. 


CUMMINGS 


MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  1 0,  Mass. 


i 


FLEX -O-SEaL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 

MUSKRATS  and  MINK 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

highest  prices  paid  for  all  raw  furs 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

Raw  Furs  &  Ginseng 

104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y. 
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Wood  Values  in  a  Cord 

Please  tell  me  the  board  foot  equiva¬ 
lents  for  the  standard  cord  of  wood, 
also  the  solid  wood  values  in  a 
standard  cord  for  different  sized  sticks? 

Plymouth  County,  Mass.  f.  t.  w. 

The  United  ‘States  Forest  Service  in 
its  Manual  of  Instructions  for  Scaling 
National  Forest  Timber  gives  the 
following  board  foot  equivalents  for 
the  standard  cord,  viz:  1.  Standard 
Cord  with  dimensions  4'x4'x8'  or  128 
cubic  feet,  equivalent  to  500  board  feet, 
2.  Standard  Cord  of  fuel  wood  ma¬ 
terial  with  sticks  averaging  5-inch 
diameter  small  end  cord  is  4'x4'x8'  or 
128  cubic  feet;  the  equivalent  board 
foot  volume  is  333%  board  feet. 

The  solid  wood  contents  of  Standard 
cord  stacks  varies  directly  with  the 
size  of  the  sticks.  The  smaller  the  stick, 
the  less  the  solid  wood  volume  and 
the  smaller  the  equivalence  in  board 
feet.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  study  re¬ 
ported  by  Chapman  and  DeMerritt  in 
their  book  “Forest  Mensuration.”  The 
results  of  this  study  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

Solid  Wood  Values  in  a  Standard  Cord 
4'x4'x8'  (128  Cubic  Feet) 


Type  of  Wood 

Large  smooth  logs 
and  bolts........ 

Aver,  split  fl.ro  wood 
Round  wood  tops  and 
branch  wood.... 


Aver. 

Percent 

Solid  Wd. 

Approx. 

Diam. 

Solid 

Volume  per 

Equiv. 

of  4' 

(Aver.) 

Cord  in 

Vol.  in 

Sticks 

Cu.  Ft. 

Bd.  Ft. 

.  12"  + 

93.5 

96.1-102.0 

550 

8"-ir 

86.5 

76.1-  96.0 

435 

4"-  6" 

73.5 

64.8-  83.2 

330 

Another  study  reports  from  an  un¬ 
published  manuscript  of  a  study 
undertaken  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Appalachian  Forest  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  as 
follows: 

Standard  Cord  Contents 


Solid  Wood 


j  No.  of  Sticks  %  Per  Standard 


Aver.  Diam. 

Req.  to 

Stacked  Cord  Equiv.  Vol. 

of  Sticks 

make  a 

<4'x4'x8'l 

in  Terms 

in  Inches 

Standard  Cord  in  Cu.  Ft. 

of  Bd.  Ft. 

4 

250 

70 

300 

6 

100 

71 

320 

8 

66.6 

72 

380 

10 

50 

74 

415  - 

12 

33.3 

75 

435 

14 

22.2 

76 

456 

16 

16.7 

77 

473 

20 

10.9 

80 

508 

24 

8.0 

82 

524 

This  last 

study, 

while  it 

bears  out 

in  general  the  previous  conclusions, 
was  made  with  selected  smooth  sticks 
for  spruce  and  balsam,  and  so,  would 
be  more  uniform  than  the  average 
tree-run,  farm  woodlot  sticks.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  for  sticks  of  saw  timber 
diameter  running  12  inches  or  more, 
the  all-around  converting  factor  should 
not  exceed  500  board  feet  per  cord 
or  two  cords  to  the  thousand. 

H.  C.  Belyea 


Cow  Vaccination 

Sufficient  evidence  is  now  available, 
both  experimentally  and  from  private 
sources,  showing  that  vaccination  of 
mature  females  with  Strain  19  is  a 
desirable  practice  in  herds  that  al¬ 
ready  carry  a  considerable  percentage 
of  brucellosis  infection.  The  vaccin¬ 
ation  of  adults  produces  an  immunity 
the  same  as  with  younger  animals,  and 
thus  hastens  the  establishment  of  a 
herd'  free  from  this  disease.  Such 
vaccination  is  not,  however,  curative, 
and  therefore  not  indicated  with  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  already  infected. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  there 
are  certain  disadvantages  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  vaccinating  adult  females;  chief 
among  these  being  the  fact  that  they 
usually  remain  positive  to  the  blood 
test  for  a  comparatively  long  period 
of  time,  and  a  high  percentage  of  them 
never  return  to  a  negative  blood  test 
status.  The  principal  objection  to  this 
is  that  it  lowers  the  sale  value  of  such 
high-titre  cows,  because  legal  restric¬ 
tions  prevent  the  movement  of  cattle 
that  are  positive  to  the  blood  test  for 
interstate  shipment.  When  lactating  fe¬ 
males  are  vaccinated,  there  is  also  an 
unfavorable  physical  reaction,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  loss  of  body  condition  and  a 
decided  drop  in  milk  production  for 
a  period  of  about  two  weeks.  However, 
the  vaccination  of  negative,  adult  cows 
with  potent  amounts  of  Strain  19  rend¬ 
ers  them  immune  to  the  disease  and 
they  do  not  subsequently  become 
spreaders  of  the  infection.  The  adults 
need  be  vaccinated  only  once,  so  that 
after  its  accomplishment,  the  con¬ 
tinued  practice  of  properly  vaccinating 
all  calves  soon  eliminates  the  disease 
from  the  herd,  even  though  some  of 
the  animals  may  remain  positive  to  the 
blood  test.  As  time  goes  on  these 
positive-vaccinates  are  replaced  with 
negative-vaccinates,  thus  resulting  in  a 
completely  negative,  immune  herd. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  recent  200th  Co-operative  Con¬ 
signors  Registered  Holstein  Sale  was 
the  largest  and  best  of  all  held  in  the 
25  years  of  Earlville  Sales.  The  1.200 
people  present  saw  47  head  of  choice 
Holsteins  sold  for  $65,125  with  the 
following  averages:  25  cows  and  14 
heifers,  $1,340,  and  eight  bulls  $1,603; 
a  general  average  of  $1,385.  The  next 
day  122  head  sold  for  $56,745  with  69 
cows  averaging  $530,  14  bred  heifers 
$449,  24  bulls  $382,  and  15  open  heifers 
$230.  A  two-day  total  of  $121,870,  and 
a  general  average  of  $748. 

The  largest  buyer  was  A.  Spungin, 
E.  Greenbush,  R.  I.,  13  head,  $7,325; 
next  was  A.  Angel,  Bogata,  South 
America,  seven  for  $6,175.  There  were 
100  consignors  and  104  buyers.  j.  r.  p. 


IS  THE  MILK  PAIL  BEING  ROBBED  BY 


...an  Ironized  TONIC  to  ACTIVATE  the  Grain  Ration 


•  Dairy  science  is  just  beginning  to 
“catch  up”  with  the  extent  to  which 
milk-producing  cows  are  being  ham¬ 
pered  by  deficiencies  of  Iron,  Iodine,  Cal¬ 
cium,  Phosphorus,  Cobalt  and  other 
trace  ingredients-of-the-soil  that  are 
falling  below  a  proper  supply  for  high 
productive  health.  The  modern  milk- 
producing  grind  burns  up  more  of  the 
energy  and  health-giving  elements  than 
average  roughage  and  grain  intake  sup¬ 
ply.  Anemic  symptoms,  lack  of  needed 
iron  and  minerals,  sluggish  digestion 
and  assimilation  fight  your  best  efforts 
in  housing  and  feeding. 

Kow-Kare,  in  its  well-balanced  tonal 
composition  brings  together  in  liberal 
proportions  added  quantities  of  assimi¬ 
lable  Iron,  Iodine,  Calcium,  Phospho¬ 
rus,  and  Cobalt,  plus  regulative  tonic 
drugs  and  liberal  amounts  of  Vitamin  D 
to  bring  health-promoting  aid  to  milk- 
producing  cows,  and  those  approaching 


the  ordeal  of  freshening.  Fight  the  great 
waster,  BORDERLINE  ANEMIA  in 
your  herd  by  adding  Kow-Kare  to  the 
grain  periodically  through  the  year. 
Experience  will  prove  it’s  the  needed 
“ounce  of  prevention”  .  .  .  and  more! 
F eed  dealers,  druggists,  all  farm  supply 
stores  have  Kow-Kare. 


PprP  REGIONAL 

iIyCC  feeding  chart 

A  nationally-recognized  dairy 
economist  has  devised  a  unique 
feed-and-roughage  chart  for  your 
use.  A  series  of  optional  grain 
mixtures  fitted  specifically  to  the 
roughage  and  climatic  conditions 
prevalent  in  your  region.  This 
scientifically  tailored  feeding 
guidance  is  ready  to  mail  .  .  .  just 
tell  us  where  you  live  and  you 
will  receive  the  proper  chart. 


HAS 


IRON  TODAY? 


=T J 


MAINTAIN  MY  PRODUCTION 

During  The  Winter  Months 


Grange’s  9  exclusive  con¬ 
struction  features,  perfected 
over  31  years  of  Silo  making 
experience,  make  the  most 
of  your  natural  grasses.  Pre¬ 
pare  for  the  future  NOW  .  .  . 
mail  the  coupon  today! 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC. 

i.  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


With  a  GRANGE  Guaranteed  Silo 

Make  a  resolution  this  year  to  get  the 
MOST  out  of  your  natural  grasses.  Na¬ 
ture  s  own  feed  that  grows  on  your  farm 
...keeps  production  costs  LOW.  A  new 
Grange  will  pay  dividends  in  YEAR 
’ROUND  milk  profits  .  .  .  will  MAIN¬ 
TAIN  profitable  production. 


Please  put  me  on  your  priority  Silo 
list  without  any  obligation  to  me  in 
•  any  way. 


I 


NAME . 

ADDRESS. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  FAPER 
Established  isso 


Pobllabed  Semi-Monthly  by  Rural  Publishing  Co-,  Inc.  333  West  30tb  St.,  R.  1. 1 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Single  Copy  Five  Cents. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $3.06. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  at  Albany  in  1947 

ALTHOUGH  the  past  year’s  record  of  com¬ 
paratively  good  milk  prices  has  created 
an  apparent  calm  in  the  relations  between 
producer  and  dealer,  actually  it  is  only  an 
armistice  that  is  loaded  with  dynamite.  There 
can  never  be  any  peace  in  the  dairy  industry 
until  the  dealer-dominated  system  which  still 
flourishes  at  its  full  strength,  is  broken  once 
and  for  all. 

It  is  doubtful  that  milk  prices  will  go  any 
higher  this  year;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  slight 
decline  is  already  being  predicted,  due 
principally  to  a  tapering  off  of  wartime  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power.  There  should  also 
be,  however,  a  corresponding  downward  ad¬ 
justment  in  feed  prices.  While  this  gradual 
return  to  a  peacetime  economy  is  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  it  is  the  function  of  our  State  government 
to  take  all  possible  steps  to  insure  a  perma¬ 
nent  stability  and  prosperity  on  our  farms.  To 
that  end,  Governor  Dewey  set  up  a  State 
Agriculture  Commission  in  July,  1945  “to 
appraise  the  whole  food  situation  in  the 
State,”  the  first  objective  of  this  appraisal 
being  “to  determine  what  adverse  conditions 
can  be  corrected  immediately.” 

Farmers  generally  applauded  this  decla¬ 
ration  by  the  Governor  and  told  him  so.  They 
asked  that  special  emphasis  be  placed  on 
milk,  and  in  his  special  agricultural  message 
last  year  Mr.  Dewey  promised  that  this  would 
be  done.  Unfortunately,  the  results  to  date 
have  been  most  disappointing.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  itself  has  hesitated  to  take  any  action 
while  the  Commission  is  going  through  the 
motions  of  investigating,  and  so  far  the 
Commission’s  activities  have  been  limited 
principally  to  holding  hearings  and  making 
generalized  reports.  The  investigation  of  the 
milk  price  spread  has  now  been  delayed  well 
over  a  year  and  there  is  .still  no  indication 
as  to  when  it  will  get  started,  if  ever.  Dr. 
Charles  Blanford,  Federal  Milk  Administrator 
who  has  been  suggested  for  the  post  of  chief 
investigator,  would/  be  a  fine  choice,  but  his 
appointment  has  gotten  no  further  than  the 
“suggesting”  stage. 

Another  disappointment  is  the  close  re¬ 
lationship  that  has  gradually  been  built  up 
between  our  so-called  farm  leaders  in  the 
State  and  many  of  the  Commission  members. 
This  is  bad  for  farmers.  These  leaders  argue 
that  no  changes  should  be  made  in  the  present 
laws,  that  everything  should  be  kept  just  as 
it  is.  They  claim  that  those  who  suggest  any 
tightening  of  our  cooperative  laws,  any  re¬ 
vision  in  the  milk  licensing  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations,  a  uniform  system  of  milk  inspection, 
or  a  compulsory  milk  accounting  to  dairy 
farmers,  are  really  malcontents  and  radicals 
whose  crackpot  ideas  would  scuttle  what  it 
has  taken  years  to  build  up  and  protect.  To 
the  contrary,  these  “crackpot”  ideas  represent 
the  true  dirt  farmer  sentiment  and  if  any 
member  of  the  State  Agriculture  Commission 
does  not  believe  this,  he  has  been  badly  mis¬ 
informed.  These  ideas  are  aimed  primarily 
at  eliminating  the  dealer-farm  leader  alliance 
in  this  State  that  was  in  large  part  responsible 
for  the  poverty  of  bur  dairy  farmers  in  the 
last  decade. 

New  York  is  a  great  agricultural  State  and 


milk  is  the  largest  source  of  its  farm  income. 
It  is  only  logical  that  the  pattern  that  is  used  in 
the  dairy  industry,  will  be  generally  followed 
as  a  model  in  other  lines  of  agriculture.  The 
milk  pattern  is  all  wrong  and  the  State 
Agriculture  Commission  should  not  allow  it¬ 
self  to  be  deluded  by  the  current  era  of  $5.00 
milk  prices,  nor  influenced  by  the  continual 
misinformation  handed  out  to  them  by  those 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  hold  onto  their  own 
positions  of  power.  There  is  a  big  job  to  be 
done  by  the  Commission  but  its  surface  has 
not  even  been  scratched  as  yet. 


Egg  Shippers  Oppose  Rate  Increase 

EGG  shippers  have  good  grounds  both  for 
concern  and  resentment  at  the  recent 
attempt  made  by  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
for  a  substantial  rate  increase.  Originally 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  December  1, 
1946  with  little  advance  notice  to  anyone,  a 
last  minute  protest  caused  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  suspend  the  in¬ 
crease  until  next  July  1.  This  suspension  can, 
however,  be  cancelled  at  any  time.  A  hearing 
is  being  held  before  the  I.  C.  C.  at  the  Federal 
Building,  641  Washington  St.,  New  York  City 
on  Monday,  January  6,  at  9:30  A.  M.,  and 
unless  there  is  a  sufficient  volume  of  protest 
from  egg  shippers  and  receivers  who  are 
affected  by  the  increase,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Commission  may  lift  the  suspension  and  allow 
the  new  rates  to  go  into  effect  immediately. 

The  increase  requested  by  Railway  Express 
would  result  in  the  highest  rate  schedule  in 
the  history  of  the  egg  business.  Shipping  costs 
would  be  increased  by  at  least  300  per  cent 
In  other  words,  a  present  39-cent  rate  on  a 
case  of  eggs  would  be  boosted  to  over  $1.00. 
On  the  basis  of  all  information  presently 
available,  the  resulting  hardship  to  poultry- 
men  would  far  outweigh  any  money  ad¬ 
vantage  that  might  accrue  to  the  carrier.  In 
many  cases  it  would  force  the  farmer  to  find 
local  markets  for  his  eggs,  which,  in  turn, 
would  lead  to  increased  supplies  in  those 
markets,  and  therefore  lower  prices.  Con¬ 
sumers  would  also  be  adversely  affected  by 
being  limited  in  their  purchases  to  western 
and  frozen  eggs.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  legitimate  reason  for  saddling  such 
tremendously  heavy  extra  costs  on  producers 
and  at  the  same  time  poorer  eggs  on  con.- 
sumers. 

Shippers  who  can  find  the  time  should 
therefore  try  to  attend  the  I.  C.  C.  hearing  in 
New  York  this  coming  Monday,  January  6, 
and  if  that  is  not  possible,  protests  against  the 
requested  increase,  sworn  to  before  a  notary, 
should  be  sent  without  delay  to  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  office  in  New  York  City. 


Record  Crop  Production 

OFFICIAL  figures  just  released  show  that 
1946  crop  production  was  the  greatest 
in  our  history  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
with  wheat  and  corn  as  the  two  top  record 
breakers.  There  were  345,773,000  acres  har¬ 
vested  last  year,  a  little  less  than  in  1945, 
but  11  million  above  average.  162,500,000 
tons  of  food  and  feed  grains  were  produced, 
7,500,00  more  than  in  1942,  the  previous 
record  year. 

The  wheat  crop  totalled  1,155,715,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  1,108,224,000 
bushels  last  year  and  a  1935-44  average  of 
843,692,000  bushels.  The  final  figure  for  corn 
was  3,287,927,000  bushels,  or  60  million 
bushels  more  than  the  previous  record  in  1944, 
and  compared  with-  a  ten  year  average  of 
2,608,499,000.  Fruit  production  reached  the 
largest  volume  in  history,  and  more  than 
9,200,000  tons  of  commercial  truck  crops  were 
produced,  nine  per  cent  above  the  record. 

There  were  also  record  crops  of  potatoes, 
soybeans,  cherries,  peaches,  plums  and  truck 
crops.  Close  to  record  size  was  the  yield  of 
oats,  grapes  and  peanuts.  There  were  better 
than  average  harvests  of  hay,  sorghum  grain, 
dry  peas,  apples  and  sweet  potatoes.  Only 
cotton,  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  dry  beans  and 
maple  products  fell  below  average. 

While  this  report  certainly  puts  America 
in  a  niche  by  herself  as  the  world’s  “No. .  1 
Breadbasket,”  an  accomplishment  of  which 
all  farmers  can  be  justly  proud,  it  also  sounds 
a  stern  warning  for  the  future.  Big  crops  and 
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record-breaking  yields  may  be  very  satisfy¬ 
ing,  but  if  the  pattern  of  the  past  is  any 
criterion  (the  late  1946  markets  in  potatoes 
and  eggs  are  the  most  recent  reminders),  the 
praise  that  is  handed  out  to  the  farmer  for 
his  feats  of  endurance  and  ingenuity  is  very 
quickly  forgotten  when  the  food  surpluses 
begin  to  pile  up.  It  is  then  he  begins  to  be 
criticized  for  lack  of  foresight,  and  finally 
ends  up  as  a  ward  of  the  government,  with 
subsidies  and  quotas  and  all  sorts  of  pro¬ 
duction  control  plans. 

To  a  slight  extent  the  farmer  must  take 
some  of  the  responsibility  for  these  results 
that  to  date  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  al¬ 
most  inevitable.  But  by  far  the  largest  share 
of  the  criticism  is  properly  levelled  at  our 
processors  and  distributors  of  farm  products 
whose  real  profits  are  based  on  oversupply 
and  cheap  prices  at  the  farm.  Unfortunately, 
many  government  agencies  and  bureaus  fall 
much  too  readily  into  the  schemes  and 
manipulations  of  these  large  distributors  and 
come  to  think  of  themselves  as  permanent 
guardians  of  the  farmers. 

Our  farm  and  food  surplus  problem  is,  for 
the  most  part,  deliberately  manufactured  to 
the  detriment  of  producers.  Never  yet  has 
there  been  enough  food  and  fibre  produced 
to  adequately  feed  and  clothe  every  person 
in  this  country.  The  problem  therefore  is 
one  that-  should  and  can  be  greatly  lessened, 
if  not  entirely  eliminated,  if  the  government, 
both  Federal  and  State,  would  spend  more  of 
its  time  and  funds  to  develop  new  and  more 
efficient  and  direct  channels  of  marketing  and 
distribution.  Such  a  study  is  now  under  way 
in  Washington.  Its  report  and  recommen¬ 
dations  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  write  to  commend  you  for  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  in  your  December  7  article  “Hitlerism  in 
Labor.”  It  is  good  that  some  have  the  courage  to 
express  truth  on  the  serious  dangers  to  the  welfare 
of  our  government,  economic  and  social  conditions. 
The  great  increase  of  mass  control  by  groups  pitted 
against  the  welfare  of  all  others,  the  defiance  of 
organized  government  and  the  powerful  groups,  en¬ 
tirely  in  disregard  of  the  needs  and  rights  of  every¬ 
one,  are  a  more  grave  danger  to  our  national  security 
than  any  attack  by  foreign  enemies. 

The  rapid  trend  toward  mass  operation,  mass 
control  and  mass  psychology  under  the  notion  of 
what  is  called  “communism”  is  a  serious  menace  to 
our  demorcracy  and  national  security,  and  to  world 
peace,  and  is  sure  to  end  in  government  control, 
which  means  dictatorship,  against  which  we  have 
fought,  bled,  and  many  died. 

The  whole  procedure  of  labor  union  control  and 
the  skyrocketing  of  costs  and  prices  are  not  only 
dangerous;  they  are  very  stupid.  The  process  keeps 
an  uneven  balance  of  economics  and  business  of 
every  kind  with  no  benefit  to  labor  and  a  great 
hardship  to  the  40  millions  or  more  of  us  whose  in¬ 
comes  do  not  jump  with  costs  and  prices.  Living 
for  many  of  us  is  becoming  almost  an  impossible 
undertaking  and  the  worry  of  it  all  is  bringing  to 
death  many  of  our  best  and  most  useful  of  our 
older  citizens. 

Therefore,  congratulations  to  you!  Continued 
vigilance  by  the  press  for  increasing  knowledge  of 
conditions  is  essential  for  our  security  and  success 
as  a  great  nation.  c.  H.  D. 

Massachusetts 


It  certainly  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  every 
right-thinking  lover  of  liberty,  law  and  order  to 
thank  and  congratulate  you  on  your  two  grand 
editorials,  “Hitlerism  in  Labor”  and  “Weak  Medicine 
Never  Cures.”  May  they  aid  in  securing  the  results 
necessary  for  the  saving  of  our  country  from 
anarchy  and  ruin.  H.  F.  M. 

Massachusetts 

Brevities 

“The  Lord  is  good  to  all:  and  his  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works.” — Psa.  145:9. 

Good  quality  home  grown  legume  hay  will  net  a 
higher  return  when  fed  to  dairy  cows  than  if  sold 
for  cash.  On  most  farms  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
too  much  hay. 

Spare  Stamp  No.  53  was  made  valid  on  January  1 
for  five  pounds  of  sugar.  With  the  amount  of  sugar 
that  has  been  lying  on  grocers’  shelves  for  the 
past  two  months  but  with  no  buyers  for  lack  of 
stamps,  it’s  hard  to  understand  why  this  stamp  was 
not  made  valid  for  ten  pounds. 

An  egg  basket  made  of  lightweight  steel  wire 
coated  with  rubber  has  recently  been  developed. 
Its  use  will  reduce  breakage  during  the  collecting 
of  eggs  from  the  nest.  There  is  always  room  for 
improvement  and  something  new  is  constantly  ap¬ 
pearing  to  fill  our  needs. 

Citrus  fruits  were  first  started  in  America  by  the 
early  Spanish  explorers  on  the  Florida  peninsula 
sometime  during  the  middle  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Some  of  the  oranges  we  have  been  getting 
lately  taste  as  though  they  came  from  these  same 
old  trees — mostly  seeds  and  pulp. 

The  1946  motor  vehicle  death  toll  for  New  York 
State  is  estimated  at  2,100.  The  previous  year’s  traffic 
fatalities  totalled  1,763.  Unless  more  new  cars  are 
soon  made  available,  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  still  further  increase  in  these  alarming  figures. 
It  pays  to  drive  all  the  time  as  though  every  one 
else  was  crazy. 
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International  Harvester  has  received  permission 
to  use  the  statements  quoted  on  this  page, 
and  extends  its  thanks  to: 

CMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  COMPANY 
of  General  Motors  Corporation 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 
and  NEWSWEEK  MAGAZINE 

fl  "In  Napoleon's  time,  it  took  nineteen 
farm  workers  to  supply  food  for  one 
person  off  the  farm.  Today,  one  farm  worker 
provides  food  for  four  hungry  people  else¬ 
where. 

"Early  in  the  last  century,  it  required  sixty- 
tour  hours  of  work  to  produce  an  acre  of 
wheat.  Now  it  can  be  done  in  less  than  two 
end  one-half  hours. 

"This  means  that  the  record  crops  produced 
in  World  War  II  were  grown  and  harvested 
by  26  million  fewer  persons  than  would  have 
been  required  if  early  1800  methods  were 
still  in  use." 

. 

— GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 
of  General  Motors  Corporation 


"When  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
founded  in  1846,  it  took  three-quarters 
of  the  total  population  to  produce  food  and 
fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  the 
other  one-quarter  living  in  towns  and  cities. 

"Today  25  per  cent  do  that  job— and  do  it 
better!" 


-THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 
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i  HE  items  at  the  left,  Nos.  1  and  2,  from  statements 
published  recently,  bring  a  feeling  of  pride  to  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester.  They  remind  us  of  this  Company’s 
part  in  the  great  record  of  American  agriculture. 

The  seventy  thousand  men  and  women  who  devote 
their  lives  to  service  under  the  IH  symbol  think  back 
to  1831,  to  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  and  the  First  Reaper. 
They  think  of  what  the  engineers  and  builders  have 


Safety  on  the  Farm:  "  'Farming  is  to¬ 
day  one  of  the  most  hazardous  of  all 
occupations.'  warned  Dr.  H.  H.  Young  and 
Dr.  Ralph  K.  Ghormley  of  the  Mayo  Clinic. 
Making  a  nine-year  study  of  farm  accidents 
treated  at  the  clinic,  they  found  these  in¬ 
cluded  at  least  65  serious  cases  each  year. 
(Note:  Of  the  17,500  occupational  accident 
deaths  in  the  United  States  in  1944,  4,300,  or 
25  per  cent,  involved  farmers.) 


accomplished  in  the  115  years  that  have  followed.  They 
are  proud  of  the  part  this  company  has  played  in  the 
advance  of  power-and-machine-f arming  —  and  of  what 
it  is  building  today. 

Item  No.  3,  at  the  right,  is  different.  It  carries  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  warning  for  every  farmer... In  the  coming  year 
International  Harvester  will  do  its  utmost  to  provide  all 
farmers  with  the  machines  they  need.  These  machines 
carry  many  safeguards  for  safety.  Nevertheless,  when 
you  use  this  equipment:  Take  Time  to  be  Careful. 
Yours  for  better  living  on  the  family  farm. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


In  this  series,  falls  led  all  other  causes  of 
accidents— most  commonly  falls  from  some 
piece  of  farm  equipment— and  they  caused  p 
mortality  rate  of  5  per  cent.  Second  place, 
with  186  victims,  were  accidents  from  farm 
machinery.  The  third,  with  104  cases,  were 
accidents  caused  by  livestock.  Although  the 
bull  is  generally  supposed  to  be  most  danger¬ 
ous,  horses  accounted  for  most  of  the  injuries 
—66  accidents. 

"  'The  first  step  in  prevention  is  education 
in  safety  methods.'  the  Mayo  doctors  said. 
'The  operation  of  farm  equipment  demands 
as  much  understanding  and  respect  as  the 
running  of  a  moving  locomotive.'  " 


180  North  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago  1,  Illinois 


-NEWSWEEK  MAGAZINE,  July  15,  1946 
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Don't  Divide  your 
Profits  with 


// 


"ttimSM Hwgsr 

Unexplained  slumps  in  production  and  reproduction  can 
quickly  wipe  out  hard  earned  dairy  herd  profits.  They  may 
be  caused  by: — 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER"—  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Take  no  chances  with  profits  —  protect  your  stock  against  “Hidden 
Hunger”  by  supplementing  their  daily  ration  with  Near's  MinRaltone. 
Because  MinRaltone  contains  1 1  Hidden-Hunger- Fighting  mineral 
elements  (plus  vitamin  D),  essential  for  rapid  growth,  sturdy  health 
and  top  production  and  reproduction,  its  regular,  year ’round  feeding 
is  your  safe-guard  from  those  costly  profit  losses  which  may  result  from 
mineral  deficiencies.  Write  for  free  literature  and  the  MinRaltone 
Plan  of  supplementary  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1*99  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


Jt 
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MINRALTONE 


Copr.  1946  Near’*  Food  Co.,  Inc. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

A  HEALTH 
P  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


y  gave  me  Spohn’s 
pound.  Used  by 
jus  horsemen  for 

50  years.  Relieves  ... 

rhs  due  to  colds  among  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
p,  dogs,  poultry.  A  stimulating  expectorant, 
i  on  mucous  membranes  of  throat  and  bronchial 

>s  Makes  breathing  easier.Bringspromptreliet. 

ind  $1.20  at  drug  stores  or  sent  direct-postpaid. 

hn  Medical  Co.  Goshen,  Ind. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  FOR  137 
DIFFERENT  MODELS.  Describe  your  needs  for 
immediate  price  quotations.  Order  from  IRVING’S 
TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 


Raise  MORE  Pigs 


J  CAMPBELL’S 

‘Pig-SaveK’  Brooder 

Keeps  pigs  or  lambs  from  freezing  .  .  .  helps 
reduce  death  losses  from  sow  crushing. 
Should  easily  pay  for  Itself  In  one  season. 
Low  current  cost.  Just  plug  It  In. 

All  steel,  reinforced.  Big  enough  for  largest 
litter  .  .  .  32”  sides,  45”  front,  12”  high. 
8  ft.  cord.  __ 

544dI*nfra-red  bulb  heater .  $  9.75 

542  250  W  Chromelox  heater,  _  „ 

thermostat,  pilot  light,  1 4  Cji 

thermometer . 

HEATING  UNITS  TO  BUILD  YOUR  OWN 

547  Same  as  In  $3.75 


Mod.  544. . , 

545  Same  as  In  8  75 

Mod.  542.... 

See  your  dealer,  or  order 
direct.  Express  prepaid. 

H.  D.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

423  6th  St.,  Rochelle,  Ill. 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


Wintertime  in  the  Sheep  Shed 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


The  period  of  gestation  for  pregnant 
ewes  varies  from  143  to  150  days. 
During  this  time  many  lambs  are  lost 
while  in  the  fetal  stage,  because  they 
succumb  from  inadequate  nutrition. 
They  also  may  develop  so  poorly  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  that  they  lack  sufficient 
stamina  to  live  after  being  born.  In 
some  cases  where  the  ewes  are  kept 
on  an  improper  diet,  they  may  not 
abort  but  their  dead  fetuses  are  re¬ 
sorbed,  especially  if  still  in  an  em¬ 
bryonic  stage.  However,  from  a  practi¬ 
cal  point  of  view  the  important  thing 
is  that  all  or  any  of  these  abnormali¬ 
ties  will  mean  a  smaller  lamb  crop 
raised.  Improper  housing"  conditions 
will  also  cause  a  heavy  loss  of  lambs. 

Housing  Sheep 

In  spite  of  their  timidity,  sheep  are 
naturally  hardy  animals,  and  due  to 
their  warm  fleece  they  can  withstand 
extreme  cold  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  time.  The  normal  temperature  of 
a  sheep  varies  from  102  degrees  to  105 
degrees  F.,  with  an  average  of  about 
103.5  degrees.  Consequently,  they  do 
not  need  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  struc¬ 
ture.  The  primary  consideration  is 
that  their  quarters  be  dry,  both  over¬ 
head  and  underfoot,  and  also  free  from 
drafts.  One  of  the  worst  possible  ways 
to  handle  the  flock  during  the  Winter 
is  to  place  them  in  a  close,  stuffy,  poor¬ 
ly  ventilated  dairy  barn.  Under  such 
conditions  they  sweat  profusely,  and 


However,  experimental  evidence  has 
shown  that  it  can  affect  non-pregnant 
ewes  as  well  as  wethers  and  rams.  This 
has  been  evidenced  by  both  blood  and 
urine  analyses  in  the  laboratory.  The 
manifestation  is  shown  by  an  increase 
in  the  ketone  bodies,  which  are  com¬ 
plex  acids  derived  from  fat  metabolism, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  normal  content 
of  blood  sugar.  Ketosis  in  sheep  ap¬ 
parently  is  similar  to  a  comparable 
ailment  in  dairy  cattle,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  onslaught  and  severe 
symptoms  do  not  appear  until  after 
calving;  while  with  pregnant  ewes  the 
symptoms  become  marked  prior  to 
parturition. 

Some  of  the  early  symptoms  of  this 
disease  in  ewes  are  that  they  usually 
grind  their  teeth,  which  is  also  ac¬ 
companied  with  frequent  urination;  and 
they  tremble  when  exercised  and  are 
weak  and  listless.  As  the  disease  pro¬ 
gresses,  the  affected  ewe  may  be  un¬ 
able  to  stand  and  may  refuse  all  food 
and  water.  It  is  characteristic  for  the 
animal  to  lie  on  her  breast,  with  the 
head  turned  toward  the  flank.  There 
is  seldom  any  fever.  Death  results  in 
about  90  per  cent  of  these  cases. 

During  the  early  stages  of  ketosis 
the  injection  of  calcium  gluconate, 
properly  administered  into  the  blood 
stream  by  a  veterinarian,  will  often 
produce  favorable  results.  However, 
the  reason  so  few  ewes  receive  this 
treatment  is  that  their  value  will  not 


Breeding  ewes  that  are  allowed  outdoors  on  good  days  during  the  Winter  will 
produce  stronger  lambs  in  the  Spring.  These  nice  Karakul  ewes  and  lambs  are 
owned  by  A.  D.  Peck,  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 


when  it  is  observed  that  they  seem  too 
hot,  the  doors  and  windows  are  often 
opened  and  a  cold  wind  allowed  to 
blow  on  them.  Nothing  could  be  worse. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  they  do  not  all 
die  from  such  handling,  which  is  much 
too  common.  Most  of  the  colds  and 
respiratory  ailments  that  trouble  sheep 
are  due  to  this  kind  of  unhealthy  hous¬ 
ing  and  exposure.  A  low  temperature, 
no  matter  how  cold,  will  not  adversely 
affect  sheep  if  the  two  basic  factors 
of  dryness  and  freedom  from  drafts 
are  observed. 

Another  common  fault  with  many 
structures  used  for  housing  sheep,  es¬ 
pecially  pregnant  ewes,  is  that  the 
ordinary  four  or  five  foot  doorway  is 
too  narrow,  particulary  if  the  flock  is 
crowded.  Sheep  need  about  20  square 
feet  of  floor  space  per  head,  exclusive 
of  the  footage  occupied  by  their  feed 
racks,  troughs  and  bins.  If  only  one  or 
two  rather  narrow  openings  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  sheep  to  go  in  and  out  of, 
they  will  often  make  a  headlong  dive 
for  the  nearest  exit  when  they  are 
suddenly  startled;  their  terrified  flight 
being  almost  as  senseless  as  that  oi 
some  people  when  they  become  panic 
stricken  and  stampede.  If  a  ewe  is 
heavy  with  lamb  and  gets  mashed  or 
slammed  around  in  one  of  these  mad 
rushes,  she  may  abort  and  in  any 
event  it  does  her  no  good.  Adequate 
openings,  and  plenty  of  them,  are  best. 
Some  good  farmers  and  flockmasters 
follow  the  practice  of  using  a  well 
constructed  sheep  shed,  kept  bedded 
with  a  deep  layer  of  clean  straw,  and 
with  the  south  side  left  open,  or  at 
least  half  of  this  side  open.  A  good 
plan  with  such  an  arrangement  is  to 
place  the  hay  and  silage  racks  along 
the  enclosed  side,  and  the  feed  troughs 
either  down  the  middle,  or  at  the  ends. 

.Ketosis  in  Sheep 

One  of  the  most  frequent  ailments 
of  pregnant  ewes  is  commonly  called 
pregnancy  disease.  The  specific  cause 
is  not  known.  It  is  referred  to  by 
several  names,  such  as  old  ewe  disease, 
pregnancy  ketosis,  lambing  paralysis, 
and  pregnancy  toxemia.  While  the  con¬ 
tributing  cause  is  apparently  associated 
in  some  way  with  poor  or  improper 
nutrition,  the  specific  vitamins,  miner¬ 
als  or  nutrients  involved  have  not  as 
yet  been  established. 

As  its  name  indicates,  this  ailment  is 
usually  associated  with  pregnant  ewes, 
especially  those  carrying  twins  or 
triplets,  and  occurence  is  more  common 
during  the  latter  stage  of  pregnancy. 


justify  the  expense.  With  valuable 
breeding  stock  the  treatment  is  well 
worthwhile. 

Some  farmers  have  reported  that 
the  feeding  of  either  molasses  or  sugar 
during  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy, 
is  an  effective  preventive  of  this 
trouble;  but  the  best  preventive  is 
adequate  feeding  of  proper  rations  at 
all  times.  Good  quality  legume  hay 
or  pasture,  especially  alfalfa,  has 
been  shown  to  be  high  in  substances 
that  sheep  need,  and  that  are  especi¬ 
ally  essential  to  pregnant  ewes.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  to  six  weeks  of 
pregnancy  the  ewes  should  receive 
from  one  fourth  to  one  pound  of  a  good 
grain  mixture,  depending  on  their 
condition.  One  which  has  been  found 
to  be  well  suited  at  that  time  consists 
of  whole  corn  or  barley  50  pounds, 
whole  oats  20  pounds,  wheat  bran  20 
pounds,  and  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal  10  pounds.  They  should  also 
be  allowed  constant  access  to  salt, 
minerals  and  water.  Moderate  exer¬ 
cise  is  reputed  to  help  ward  off  this 
trouble.  In  order  to  make  the  ewes 
exercise  during  the  Winter,  they  can 
be  fed  hay  at  some  distance  from  their 
quarters,  but  they  should  not  be  forced 
to  struggle  through  deep  snow  or  be 
made  to  walk  when  the  footing  is  ex¬ 
tremely  icy  and  the  weather  very  bad. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  go  in  and  out 
of  their  shed  at  will  they  will  take 
care  of  the  exercise  problem  them¬ 
selves,  and  make  a  better  job  of  it 
than  when  forced  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  latest  investigations  on 
this  ailment  is  covered  in  the  recent 
report  of  Shaw  and  Daugherty  of  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  at 
Storrs.  They  studied  the  possible  in¬ 
fluence  of  both  high  and  low  protein, 
and  also  high  carbohydrate  diets,  on 
the  blood  glucose  content  and  acetone 
bodies  of  pregnant  ewes.  The  results 
of  this  test  were  negative  insofar  as 
the  blood  picture  was  concerned. 

Fat  and  Thin  Ewes 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  best 
ewes  are  seldom  the  fattest  ones  in 
the  flock.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  they  are  taken  off  Fall  pasture, 
after  their  lambs  hgve  been  weaned. 
The  ewes  with  the  largest  milk  flow 
will  usually  be  the  thinnest,  because 
their  heavy  production  has  milked  the 
meat  right  off  their  bones.  However, 
if  a  check  is  made  of  their  lambs,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  are  the  fattest 
and  best  grown  individuals  on  the 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Ch.  BEACON'S  ATTENTION 
is  one  of  FOUR  CHAMPIONS 
from  One  Litter  ...  all  raised 
on  BEACON  DOG  RATIONS 

It  proves  again  that  breeding  plus  a 
proved  feeding  program  like  Beacon’s 
develops  inherent  championship 
qualities. 

Your  dogs  too,  at  any  age,  will 
naturally  go  for  these  nutritious, 
flavorful  rations. 

Beacon  Puppy  Starter 
Beacon  Dog  and  Puppy  Meal 
Write  today  for  information  and  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  Beacon  dealer. 


STICKS  ON  TEATS 


BETTER 

ANY  SIZE,  SHAPE! 


AMAZING 
2-PIECE  TEAT  CUP ! 


MILKS  up  to 
25%  FASTER 
Cleans  50%  FASTER 


Nothing  like  it!  My  simple,  2-piece,  PATENTED  cup 
milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner,  less  strippings. 
Sticks  on  better  any  size,  shape  teat.  Unexcelled  for 
De  Laval,  McCormick-Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Conde, 
Perfection,  Riteway,  Universal,  similar  milkers.  Style 
B  especially  designed  for  De  Laval.  No  threads, 
rings,  gadgets  —  no  tools  needed.  Just  2  parts  —  clean 
50%  quicker!  Take  apart,  reassemble  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  Thousands  in  daily  use  on  profit  -  wise  dairy 
farms.  Rush  Postcard  today  for  details  of  my 
guaranteed  Money  -  Back  30  Day  Milking  Trial, 
Free  revealing  Cup  Circular,  proof  of  success. 
State  name  of  machine.  WRITE  NOW! 

R.  E.  MAES,  217-  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Make  Money  Cutting  Cord  Wood  with  a 

Lombard  Power  Chain  Saw 


New  light  weight,  dependable  gasoline 
driven  model  now  available.  Low  upkeep, 
long  life  chain.  Built  and  guaranteed  by 
a  50  year  old  New  England  company.  Write 
for  folder  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORPORATION 


ASHLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DOGS 

Dalmatians 
(Coach)  PUPPIES 

Dogs  all  ages.  A.K.C.  Reg.  Reasonable.  Phone  I76F2 
GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS,  SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 

Collies:  Shepherds;  Terriers;  Airedales;  Wires; 

Seotties;  Bostons:  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz;  Police; 

Cockers;  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 

Registered  Great  Danes,  Boxers,  Police,  St.  Bernards, 
Bostons,  Airedales,  Collies,  Spaniels,  Scotties,  Rat 
Terriers,  Wire  Terriers,  Pekes,  all  hunting  breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 

"■  >I1REBRED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL.  N on-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 

“SHEPHERDS”  English  and  German.  Collie  Shep. 
Cross.  Other  breeds.  Wormed,  inoculated.  HIGHLAND 
ACRES  KENNELS,  Fabius,  N.  Y.  Geo.  Williams,  Prop. 

For  Sale:  Reg.  English  Shepherd  Pups.  From  real 
heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  *^UPocni£7PI'Tm 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms!0  Hast  10^"°^^ 

Manchester  Terrier  female  Puppy;  also  Dandy  Beagle 
Puppies.  GATES',  Richard  St,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Shetland  Sheepdogs.  Miniature  collies.  Exceptional 
breeding.  Priced  right.  Tweedon  Ketinels,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 

In  Tune  With  the  Times 

Lloyd  Silsbee  of  Tioga  County,  N.  Y., 
says  his  aim  is  to  make  his  poultry 
farm  work  efficient  and  easy.  From  a 
small  beginning  seven  years  ago, 
Silsbee  now  has  3,200  hens.  Much  of 
the  poultry  work  he  does  alone.  The 
hired  man  who  lives  on  an  adjoining 
farm,  does  the  field  work  and  takes 
care  of  the  three  dairy  cows,  five 
steers,  and  five  head  of  young  stock, 
and  helps  some  with  the  hens.  Much 
attention  and  thought  have  been  given 
to  labor-saving  devices  on  this  poultry 
farm.  A  dairy  barn,  65x36  feet,  has 
been  made  into  a  five-story  laying 
house.  A  horse  barn,  25x50  feet,  has 
been  made  into  a  two-story  laying 
house.  Both  of  these  buildings  are 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  back  door 
of  the  house.  The  chicks  are  brooded 
and  raised  in  these  same  laying  houses. 
Layers  are  usually  sold  in  January  and 
chicks  started  in  February. 

The  system  of  feeding  the  hens  is 
most  unusual.  The  feed  is  unloaded  on 
a  platform  just  inside  one  corner  of 
the  barn.  Here  it  is  dumped  into  a 
pit  and  elevated  into  bins  at  the  peak 
of  the  barn;  one  bin  for  grain,  one 
for  mash.  The  mash  is  then  carried 
in  conveyors  to  bag  type  feeders  sus¬ 
pended  under  the  conveyor  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  laying  houses. 
Grain  is  fed  manually,  but  convenient 
grain  spouts  are  provided  near  the 
entrance  door  into  each  pen.  Watering 
is  also  automatic.  A  pressure  tank  and 
pump  is  located  in  the  house  cellar.  The 
waterers  in  the  pens  are  controlled  by 
float  valves  and  are  protected  from 
frost  by  soil  heating  cable  and  auto¬ 
matic  heaters. 

Mr.  Silsbee  is  now  giving  serious 
consideration  to  some  method  of  gather¬ 
ing  and  packing  eggs  automatically. 
Nearly  half  his  time  is  required,  he 
says,  to  gather,  carry,  sort,  and  pack 
the  eggs.  There  were  47  cases  leaving 
the  farm  as  one  week’s  production  last 
month.  When  he  gets  the  egg  room 
built  in  the  basement  of  the  poultry 
house  and  arranges  to  have  the  eggs 
brought  to  the  egg  room  on  a  con¬ 
veyor  belt  direct  from  the  nests,  he 
will  have  solved  another  big  problem 
in  labor-saving  on  this  poultry  farm. 


Each  only  23  years  old,  Roger  and 
Mary  Knapton  of  Yates  County,  N.  Y„ 
have  full  responsibility  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  farm.  It  happened  this  way. 
Dan  Flaisted,  at  88  years  of  age,  found 
that  his  farming  days  were  about 
over.  He  therefore  picked  out  this 
likely  young  couple,  young  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  offered  them  a 
deal.  They  get  the  rights  to  the  farm 
for  taking  care  of  Mr.  Plaisted  as  long 
as  he  is  able  bodied.  Eventually,  they 
get  the  farm,  together  with  the  stock, 
equipment,  and  household  goods. 

When  Roger  took  the  farm  over 
about  two  years  ago,  he  found  the 
barn  in  need  of  remodeling  and  the 
dairy  herd  inefficient.  Fortunately, 
there  was  a  good  timber  lot  on  the 
farm,  which  could  be  harvested.  The 
sale  of  timber  financed  the  barn  re¬ 
modeling  and  helped  purchase  ad¬ 
ditional  cows.  At  present,  there  are 
14  Holstein  cows  on  the  farm,  entered 
in  the  DHIA,  where  they  are  making 
good  records.  A  new  silo  has  been 
built,  and  the  dairy  farm,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  stable  25  cows.  For  ad¬ 
ditional  cash  income,  Roger  also  has 
500  cross-bred  pullets  and  three  acres 
of  grapes.  He  also  trucks  feed  from  a 
mill  in  Horseheads  to  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood.  Mary  found  less  ex¬ 
tensive  repairs  necessary  in  the  house. 
Of  course,  there  was  some  papering 
and  painting  to  do  and  some  floors 
to  refinish.  The  kitchen,  the  bathroom, 
and  the  heating  system  were  modern, 
however.  With  the  house  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  came  a  considerable  collection  of 
antiques  estimated  to  have  a  cash 
value  of  at  least  $2,000. 

Both  of  the  Knaptons  were  4-H  Club 
members,  and  both  of  them  are  now 
4-H  leaders.  Mary  used  her  4-H  Club 
experience  to  advantage  in  rearrang¬ 
ing  the  house.  Roger  studied  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  at  the  State  Agricultural  School 
in  Alfred  and  has  made  good  use  of 
this  experience  in  building  his  dairy 
herd.  L.  H.  Woodward 


November  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  November,  1946,  are 
are  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op . $5.76  $.1226 


*  Consumer  Farmer  Co-op.  5.75  .1223 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op .  5.61  .1194 

Sullivan  County  Co-op _  5.54  .1179 

Conesus  Milk  Prod  Co-op.  5.45  .1159 

Crowleys  Milk  Co .  5.375  .1144 

Four  County  Creameries..  5.37  .1142 

Delaware  County  Co-op...  5.355  .1139 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  5.335  .1135 

Arkport  Dairies .  5.33  .1134 

Cohocton  Creameries .  5.33  .1134 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op...  5.33  .1134 

Grandview  Dairy .  5.33  .1134 

Roselake  Dairies .  5.33  .1134 

Sheffield  Farms .  5.32  .1132 

Dairymen’s  League .  5.22  .1111 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  5.20  .1106 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  5.20  .1106 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York,  $5.33; 
Buffalo,  $5.05;  Rochester,  $5.27. 

*  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


fl 


More  Profits 
with  Meat-Type 

?  HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire  brood  sows  are 
the  best  of  all  mothers,  can 
be  depended  on  for  an  extra 
pig  to  each  husky  twice-a- 
year  Utter.  You  save  feed, 


•^Better  Mothers 
^Cheaper  Cains 

too,  with  market-topping  meat-type  Hampshires.  Fast 
growing,  early  maturing,  easy  feeding;  unequalled 
rustlers  and  pasture  grazers.  WRITE  TODAY  for  Free 
illustrated  booklet  about  Hampshires; 

location  of  100  bred 
'sow  sales;  addresses 
of  nearby  breeders. 


SPECIAL  :  6  mo.  sub¬ 
scription  to  Hampshire 
Herdsman,  breed  mag¬ 
azine — Send  50c  to 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


968  Commercial  Bank  Bid;.,  PEORIA,  ILL  L 


BRED  SOWS 

By  mail  Order! 
Save  tires  and 
time!  Let  our 
expert  Fieldmen 
select  your  bred 
sows,  at  your  price 
.  .  .  a  free  service 
.  .  .  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Write  for  details. 


HAMPSHIRE  PUREBRED 
SOW  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1947 

1:00  P.  M. 

Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pennsylvania 

40  SELECTED  GILTS  40 

Many  from  Production  Record  Dams.  Our 
object.  is  to  have  100%  Production  Record 
sows  in  our  herd.  These  gilts  are  sired  by 
Glory  Bound  Again,  Robertson  Farms  Roller 
Fashion  and  Robertson  Farms  Victory  Roller. 
Many  are  bred  to  The  Fascinator,  the  most 
popular  bred  boar  in  the  east.  Glory  Bound 
Again  and  Robertson  Farms  Tax  Payer. 
Come  to  the  sale  and  see  these  boars  and 
gilts.  If  you  can’t  come,  send  mail  bid  to 
Reid  Stewart,  Hampshire  Fieldman,  % 
Robertson  Farms.  All  Gilts  bloodtested  and 
double  treated.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS 
York  Pennsylvania 

PENNA.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION  SALE  AND  SHOW 
PENNA.  FARM  SHOW,  HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 
Sale  Thursday,  January  16,  1947.  —  2:00  0‘elock  P.M. 
Show  Tuesday,  January  14,  1947  —  3:00  0‘eiock  P.M. 
40  Head  Bred  Sows  from  Penna.  Leading  Herds  40 
Address  Inquiries  To:  M.  P.  TAIT,  Pres.  Stetlersville, 
Pa.  J.  E.  WITTER,  See.,  Newmanstown,  Penna. 

EASTERN  PENNA.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
BREEDERS  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
Sat.  Jan.  25,  1947  —  1:00  O'clock  P.  M. 

Brubacker’s  Sale  Barn,  Willow  Street,  Pa.  Six  Miles 
South  Lancaster  on  Routes  72-222. 

50  Head  of  bred  Gilts  from  E.  Penna.  leading  herds. 

Double  vaccinated.  Blood  tested. 

Address  Inquiries  To:  JOHN  E  .WITTER,  Sale  Mgr. 
_ NEWMANSTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  —  BRED  GILTS 
ALSO  FALL  BOARS  AND  FEEDER  PIGS. 
PENNS  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

REG.  YORKSHIRES 

breed  that  has  made  Canada  famous  for  its  bacon 
and  ham  the  world  over.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  York¬ 
shire  herds  in  Jersey.  Our  bloodlines  are  direct  from 
Canada.  Taking  orders  for  spring  pigs  now.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  you  the  facts  about  Yorkshires. 
BLIXTGRP  FARM,  P.  0.  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 

•  YORKSHIRES. 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

From  our  Grand  Champions  in  Maryland  State  Fair, 
Reading  Fair,  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Richmond  Ex- 
positlon.  C.  T.  Edgerton,  King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

A°A^rAy  sSp^Vt'a8- 

FEEDER  PIGS 

60  to  100  lbs.  These  pigs  are  range  raised,  been 
grained  a  little  and  will  put  on  weight  fast.  Inocu- 
and  delivered  free  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R.  5,  Westminster,  Maryland 

L°L.^leL2i,TSTANDING  PUREBRED  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIGS,  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD.  FROM  ONE 
OF  FINEST  HERDS  IN  EAST. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  AUSTIN  GEISBERT, 
Hog  Superintendent,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 

•  Registered  Berkshfres  • 

T  „  O  RGAR  P'GS  ,-AND  0PEN  GILTS 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  PIGS  —  BERKSHIRE 


completely  inoculated.  MEADOWCROFT  FARM, 
Montauk  Highway,  Quogue,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Westhampton  1428 

DEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boara,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 

r  2  c  crl  dL  l,  ,Va£c '  nateti  10  weeks  old  Purebred 
£HESTER  WHITE  Pigs,  also  a  few  Brood  Sows. 
BRIDGE  FARM  -  AVON,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP 


100  REGISTERED  Imported  Bred  Suffolk  Ewes;  IOO 

registered  bred  Corriedale  ewes.  2000  unregistered 
heavy  shearing  young  bred  ewes  $11  to  $13.  Carloads 
delivered  free.  EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 

For  Sale:  Shropshire  Ewes  ^h^wE 

ewes  bred  to  lamb  March  and  April. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  10  WELL  BRED  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE 
BRED  EWES.  Inquire  of  DONALD  J.  TOTTEN, 
CUBA,  NEW  YORK,  FOR  INFORMATION- 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

For  Sale:  6-month  old  REG.  TENNESSEE  WALK¬ 
ING  STUD  COLTS  of  good  breeding,  $150  each. 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

GOATS 

MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOiATS!  Booklet  Free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  767,  Columbia,  Mo. 

RABBITS 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  also  CHINCHILLA  FLEMISH— 
6  wks.  $1.50.  R.  WRENNER,  M0NSEY,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


FREE 


MORE  MILK  AT  LESS  COS1 

Holstelns  hold  all  world  records  for  milk  production 
Having  greater  feed  capacity,  they  can 
consume  large  amounts  of 
home-grown  roughage, 
assuring  their  owners 
ILLUSTRATED  greater  profits.  Also,  they 
HOLSTEIN  continue  to  produce  con- 
JUDging  man-  sistently  at  12  and  15 
UAL.  write  years  of  age  or  longer. 

HOLSTEIN •; FRIESIAN  ASS’N'  * 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1071 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

i  -RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking  Short- 
fcorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce  4  /o 
milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value  than 
other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in  pro* 
ducing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Frea  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  Milk*  jn  - srrnrT 

ink  Shorthorn  Journal.  Six  months,  60c;  one  year. 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.  809  Wort  Exchange 
Avenue  U.  S.  Yards.  Dept.  RN-53,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE:  MILKING  SHORTHORN  HERD  SIRE 

"Natick  Emblem”  son  of  Wachusett  Duchduke  also 
several  other  registered  heifers  and  cows.  Farm  near 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Write  for  information 

_  _  .  GFIEENE  PASTURES  FARM 

R-  D-  2, _ EAST  HAMPTON.  CONNECTICUT 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Bull  calves  for  sale.  Sires  two  nearest  dams  average 

dad.  „D.J8’2,?5.lbs-  milk  699  ibs.  fat. 

BAR  NONE  RANCH,  BERLIN.  NEW  YORK 

REG|STERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  dual  pur- 

bred  |or  .Quality  and  production  from  proven 
fete  Service  bulls  and  foundation  stock. 

BONNIE  VIEW  FARM,  JAVA  VILLAGE,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  CALVES  —  Best  type  and 

production. _ E.  B.  FOX,  DRACUT,  MASS. 

HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Feeder  Cattle 

After  December  1,  Dave  Bachrach  will  be  permanent¬ 
ly  U<»  in«„our  Oklahoma  City  office  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  fill  your  cariot  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
wwtler  catt,?  ,as  wel1  as  Hereford  feeder  steers. 
Plvmn„?E  canJor  pSc6s-  Bob  Bachrach,  Phone:  54, 
Plymouth,  Ohio,  Home  Office.  Dave  Bachrach 

Ph4nne'-Ve|i7«a  Enlh,a1loe  Bui,ldin»"  Oklahoma  City,  Okia. 
^°ne-J4^63’  9klahoma  City,  Okla.  Western  Office, 
specialize  in  carload  orders  for  choice  Here¬ 
ford  steers  500  to  800  lbs. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

wrff*l7*et,,.Udd«rs — ,d®*‘  Typ*— Best  Grazer* 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeder*  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

96  C™t^StSt«Et  BREEDERS’-  ASSOCIATION 
_ _ Center  Street.  _ • _ Brandon.  Vermont 

EITHER  OF  2  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

FOB.  SALE  OR  RENT.  THREE  AND  FOUR  YEARS 
odd,  if  sold  require  option  to  repurchase  as 
izimdci  o^uer  has  used  both  extensively. 

KINGSLAND  FARM,  SHARON,  CONNECTICUT 

Reg-  A/rs,hir®  calves,  bulls,  and  heifers. 
'Satisfaction  guaranteed.  E.  L.  Rogers,  Stillwater,  N.Y. 

GUERNSEYS 


BUILDING 


A  BETTER 

income 


for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

174 1  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

For  Sale:  Tarbell  Peerless  Rex,  Born  Jan.  1946 

Sire  —  Foremost  Peacemaker  192  A.  R.  daughters 
19iqUdihf  )V?rl<r1s1  cllampion  Junior  3  year  old8  with 
mn'k  •  lb47fifft'  r  7“  Tarbell  Regal  Regina  8937.4 
!  f  476'4  fat'  made  on  twice-a-day  milking  in 
dU5  dais  as  a  Junior  4  year  old.  Pedigree  with 
mu  information  sent  on  rcou&st 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

Sale:  GRANDSON  CAUMSETT  DYNAMO  and 
SON  OF  FORGES  BETTER  TIMES*  6125  EAPH 
RUTH  BRINKMAN,  ECHO  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALK 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


F  O 


S 


3D 


10  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HEIFERS 

Will  start  freshening  first  of  the  year 

‘malloy  brothers 

W  ALLKILL,  NEW  YORK 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col- 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hog*. 

FOUR  YOUNG  BULLS,  SEVERAL  EXCELLENT 
WELL  BRED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  AT  FARMER 
PRICES.  C.  O.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull  Calves  hy  Grandson  of  Black 
Bardolier.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  approved.  Farmers’  prices. 
RALPH  AGAN,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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♦*EdM  Hollfeldf 
Makes  More  Money 
with  a  WAYNE 
WATER  SYSTEM  on 
tils  85-acre  Mid¬ 
western  Farm. 


(fc 


WAYNE 
SHALLOW 
WELL  WATER 
SYSTEM 


Lifts  water  28  feet.  Only  Wayne  has 
the  Liqui-Seai  Turbine  and  Floating  im¬ 
peller.  Inside  parts  ore  bronie.  Fully 
automatic.  Complete  with  drip-proof 
motor.  One  moving  part.  Low  in  cost. 
Easily  installed.  You  get  running  water 
piped  where  you  need  it.  See  your 
.  Wayne  dealer  or  write  direct. 


Write  today  for  FREE  circular 

Deep  Well  Jet  Pumps— Conversion  Oil  Burners 
Gas  and  Oil  Furnaces 

Water  Heaters  Water  Softeners 


WAYNE  HOME  EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 
300  GLASGOW  AVENUE 
FORT  WAYNE  4.  INDIANA 


A  Pain  Lessen  Problem 


MIN  ARDS 

LINIMENT 


75^  $1.40 


zgnsstt* 

bargain  we 
have  ever  had  in 
begonia  bulbs  I 
Beautiful  big 
flowers,  double, 
as  roses!  Ideal 
for  shady  spots,  also 
to  grow  in  pots.  Red,  yellow, 
salmon,  pink,  white,  mixed. 
Easy  togrow.  Order  early.  Post- 
id:  3  Bulbs  26c;  1  6  Bulbs  SI. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

S60  MAULE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Mattie's  Seed 
Book  FREE. 


LADIES’  HOSIERY 

FULL  FASHIONED  —  FIRST  QUALITY  RAYON 

Medium  sheer . $  .97  per  pair 

Very  sheer .  1. 10  per  pair 

Service  weight  (medium) .  1.05  per  pair 

(Allow  15  cents  for  three  pairs  to  box  for  postage 
and  handling)  Colors:  Magic  Beige.  Sizes  8%  to  10%. 
STATE  SIZE  WHEN  ORDERING. 
DUTCHESS  TEXTILE  &  HOSIERY  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  BOX  489  -  WESTPORT,  CONN 


Year  By  Year 


No  one  has  ever  destroyed  the  snow, 

The  friendly  rain. 

The  sun;  and  so 

The  wicked  hopes  of  a  few  are  vain, 

And  peace  will  come  to  the  earth  again. 


January  4,  1947 

spirited  ‘Phoebe*  come  back  in 
response.  The  day  seemed  a  bit 
frozen  for  romance  but  the  Phoebe 
song  of  the  Chickadees  went  on 
undaunted,  as  the  black-capped  song¬ 
sters  called  their  mating  note  back 
and  forth.  All  Winter  they  had  eaten 
the  meat  of  sunflower  seeds  clutched 
tightly  under  feet  in  the  grape  arbor. 
Then  they  would  flutter  up  to  the 
porch  eaves  and,  perched  there,  would 
bend  over  so  slightly  to  catch  a  drop 
of  water  from  a  dripping  icicle.” 


Nellie  S.  Richardson 


Feeding  Our  Winter  Birds 


FREE  SAA 

LixlLl 

dPLES  •  \00%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

KNITTING  YARNS 

pmps 

0  Selected  yams  for  your  every  want 
ffl  direct  from  mill  at  money-saving 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  165,  Winchester.  Mass. 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOI  . 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale^ 

Monuments,  Markers.  Satis- 
faction  or  MONEY  BACK.  TERMS  I 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  1 

FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices 
Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  874,  Joliet, 


For  months  Woman  and  Home  read¬ 
ers  have  been  sending  in  their  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  feeding  of  Winter 
birds,  a  pleasure  shared  by  the  small 
creatures  with  those  who  care  for 
them.  Thus  M.  C.,  Pennsylvania,  tells 
of  McKean  County  birds: 

“I  believe  that  the  number  of  birds 
remaining  in  any  certain  area  during 
the  Winter  is  regulated  by  the  food 
made  available  to  them.  So  often  it 
is  lack  of  food,  rather  than  the  cold, 
that  causes  them  to  perish.  In  some 
localities  where  all  weeds  and  hedge¬ 
rows  are  cut,  little  food  or  shelter  is 
left  for  the  feathered  friends  of  the 
farmer.  When  snow  and  ice-blocked 
streams  are  with  us,  but  where  there 
are  stands  of  evergreens,  even  some 
of  our  Summer  birds  remain  all 
Winter.  The  first  robin  in  Spring  may 
be  one  who  has  stayed  during  the  long 
cold  months,  if  a  source  of  food  was 
something  he  had  found.  In  addition 
to  the  English  sparrow  (for  which 
little  to  his  credit  can  be  said)  and 
the  starling  (this  beautiful  bird  pays 
for  the  grain  he  steals  by  the  amount 
of  pests  he  devours),  we  have  the 
downy  and  hairy  woodpeckers  and  the 
blue  jays.  These  two  ignore  our  feed¬ 
ing  stations. 

“Tree  sparrows,  very  like  song 
sparrows,  sometimes  come  in  large 
numbers  to  enjoy  the  chaff  thrown 
out  from  the  barn  floor.  Juncos  are 
common  with  us  in  Winter  and  their 
sweet  simple  trill  is  pleasing  when 
sung  in  unison  by  a  whole  flock.  Nut¬ 
hatches  stay  on,  with  their  odd  habit 
of  clambering  head  first  down  a  tree 
trunk;  brown  creepers,  unsuspicious, 
let  us  approach  closely. 

“Best  loved  perhaps  of  all  Winter 
birds  is  the  chickadee.  He  entertains 
men  at  work  deep  in  the  woods,  and 
delights  those  of  us  at  home  as  we  look 
out  the  window.  He  is  a  cheerful 
fellow  with  his  ‘chickadee  dee’  and  the 
affectionate  afterlude  of  ‘sweet-ee*  long 
drawn  out.  Close  to  the  house  we  often 
feed  these  birds  by  hand  as  they  tilt 
precariously  on  the  wire  vine  supports, 
or  reach  down  from  the  edge  of  the 
porch  roof  to  accept  their  lunch  of 
crumbs  held  up  to  them.  If  dried 
Winter  berries  on  the  mountain  ash 
and  various  bushes  are  scarce,  much 
pleasure  is  derived  from  feeding  birds 
who  gladly  come  to  our  stations  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  snow  and  ice.  I 
have  seen  even  grouse  feed  upon 
berries  in  a  tree  near  our  door.” 

Because  many  declare  it  dangerous, 
the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  soap  shaker  filled  with  suet,  as  a 
feeding  station  for  Winter  birds.  Mrs. 
L.  S.  M.,  Pennsylvania  writes:  “That 
a  wide  mesh  wire  shaker  is  harmful  to 
beaks  or  eyes  of  birds  is  new  to  me. 
I  feel  sure  no 

been  thus  injured.  A  bird’s  vision 
seems  so  keen  and  quick  that  I  doubt 
that  their  beaks  would  peck  at  the 
wire  rather  than  the  suet;  also  a  bird’s 


put  out  dried  ears  of  sweet  corn,  and 
dried  sunflower  heads.  The  bluejays 
certainly  appreciate  the  corn,  loudly 
calling  out  ‘please’  before  they  start 
eating.  Yes,  I  know  many  do  not  like 
the  blue  jay  and  insist  his  strident  call 
means  ‘thief.’  I  refuse  to  agree.  Our 
jays  are  most  polite;  they  never  drive 
the  other  birds  from  the  feeding  sta¬ 
tions,  but  take  their  turn,  as  all  the 
birds  do,  one  by  one.” 

The  above  bird  lovers  reflect  others’ 
experience  along  the  same  line.  On  the 
other  hand,  R.  R.,  Massachusetts,  is 
one  of  a  group  who  considers  the  metal 
soap  shaker  dangerous  to  birds.  She 
says:  “Several  neighbors  agree  with 
me  that  a  bird  may  become  blinded  or 
have  eyes  injured  against  the  icy  steel 
of  a  soap  shaker.  If  so,  the  little  bird 
probably  never  could  get  back  to  let 
anyone  know.  Even  a  china  dish  is 
cold.  When  I  saw  a  small  bird  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  a  dish  holding  one 
tiny  foot  up  under  her,  I  quickly 
changed  the  peanut  butter  onto  a  small 
wooden  block.  The  bird  let  her  foot 
down  then.  A  number  of  people  I 
know  have  stopped  using  the  soap 
shaker  containers.  In  fact,  our  Massa¬ 
chusetts  S.  P.  C.  A.  wrote  me  that  their 
‘agents  are  continually  attempting  to 
correct  such  practices  as  these  .... 
actually,  though  not  intentionally, 
cruel.’  A  certain  chickadee,  who  came 
quite  close  to  me  to  feed  from  a  dish 
in  my  hand,  could  not  see  as  other 
birds  did.  Her  eyes  had  a  glassy  look. 
I  am  convinced  her  eyes  were  once  in¬ 
jured  by  some  metal  container.” 

Mrs.  M.  B.  W.,  New  York  writes:  “I 
have  not  used  the  metal  holders  as  I 
read  one  time  that  if  the  bird’s  tongue 
hit  the  frosted  wire,  it  would  be  badly 
injured.  My  own  suet  holders  (one 
fastened  at  each  end  of  a  wooden  shelf) 
are  two  old  porcelain  tumbler  holders 
designed  for  wall  use.  They  have  quite 
a  deep  saucer.  I  make  suet  cakes  in 
cupcake  tins,  and  these  just  fit  into 
the  porcelain  holders,  which  I  set  at 
the  front  of  my  shelf,  braced  with  the 
end  of  a  broken  clothes  pin.  They  are 
so  well  braced  that  even  the  hairy 
woodpeckers  may  eat  without  losing 
their  food.” 

To  avoid  the  use  of  metal  containers 
for  suet,  A.  P.  W.,  Connecticut,  who 
has 'known  birds  to  suffer  from  them, 
says:  “This  is  what  I  do.  I  save  the 
grocery  twine,  knot  it  together  for  a 
continuous  ball  of  it,  and  crochet  a 
sort  of  pouch  to  hold  the  suet.  It  takes 


New  Year  at  Glory  Hill 

Have  you  New  Year’s  resolutions 
this  year?  To  some  this  is  foolishness, 
yet  here  at  Glory  Hill  I  feel  that  I 
would  be  slipping  if  a  January  did  not 
stir  a  desire  to  make  a  fresh  beginning. 
This  can  be  done  at  any  time,  of  course, 
but  now  seems  more  interesting. 

My  resolutions  usually  cover  both 
practical  things  and  a  touch  of  luxury: 
they  are  an  elastic  set  not  too  rigid  to 
be  discouraging  if  broken  yet  a  spur 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  wiser,  for 
instance,  to  decide  to  “improve  speech” 
than  to  vow  not  to  say  “hadn’t  ought” 
a  single  time!  I  like  to  resolve  to  be 
a  better  housekeeper  with  less  work. 
That  combines  work  and  rest,  a  good 
goal.  For  the  sake  of  health,  peace  of 
mind  and  the  family’s  general  morale, 
much  time  must  be  spent  on  getting 
meals,  doing  the  daily  chores.  There 
are  shortcuts,  however,  and  one  that 
I  find  effective  is  a  great  aid  to  Spring 
housecleaning.  I  clean  boxes,  trunks, 
cupboards  and  closets  in  the  Winter. 
When  Spring  comes,  I  am  free  to  get 
outdoors  when  the  weather  is  inviting 
and  the  garden  work  begins. 

Winters  in  Vermont  pass  slowly: 
such  extra  chores  pass  the  time  now 
and  save  it  later.  The  homecrafts,  best 
done  when  storms  sweep  by  the 
windows,  are  also  resolves  for  present 
months:  knitting,  crochet,  rugs  to 

make,  perhaps  a  quilt.  I  plan  also  to 
read  Thoreau’s  “Walden”  and  to 
remedy  months  of  neglect  of  the 
piano.  The  children  enjoy  this,  and 
planning  for  some  fun  with  the  family 
for  these  long  cold  eyenings  is  im¬ 
portant:  the  young  folk  grow  up  so 
quickly.  Taking  snow  scene  snapshots 
to  use  for  Christmas  cards  in  1947  is 
another  family  affair. 

And  here  we  are — almost  a  year 
ahead  in  our  new  year’s  resolutions. 

M.McC.  F. 


Happiness  in  1947 

Happy  New  Year!  It  is  a  good  wish 
and  a  pleasant  custom  to  repeat  each 
year  at  its  beginning. 

Yet  happiness  is  a  personal  affair, 
not  one  of  time  or  place.  There  never 
was  a  golden  age,  nor  can  one  locale 
be  set  against  another.  For  some  the 
country,  where  the  mind  is  left  free 
and  undisturbed  by  the  quiet,  spells 
contentment;  others  feel  at  home  in 
the  teeming  city  with  its  kaleidoscope 
of  color  and  jumble  of  noises.  It  lies 
deep  within  us,  •  this  capacity  for 
happiness.  It  is  the  gift  of  finding 
wherever  we  are  beauty  and  signifi¬ 
cance  in  our  environment. 

With  me  it  is  the  reluctant  blue  of 
dawn  and  the  high  green  loveliness 
of  an  evening  sky,  the  lights  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  train  flashing  by  like  a  string  of 
a,mber  beads,  the  high  shrill  voices  of 
children  at  play  in  the  gathering 


_ __  ^ _  _  in  _ 

only  a  few  minutes  to  do  and,  best  of  twilight,  smoke  of  supper  rising  from 


;*$9?p 


EARN  MONEY  QUICKLY,  EASILY,  PLEASANTLY 

Showing  Greeting  Cards,  Stationery.  Wrappings.  No 
experience  needed.  Up  to  100%  Profit.  Send  today 
for  Everyday  assortment  on  approval.  FREE  personal 
Stationery  folder.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
32  Union  Avenue,  -  Westfield,  Mass. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00:  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98:  100  25  Cents.  Prints 
percales  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (N),  Bedford,  Penna. 

1947  PHOTO  CALENDARS  10c  Each.  PHOTO 
VALENTINES  lOe.  Send  negatives.  Roll  de- 
veloped  and  eight  prints  25c.  Reprints  three  cents. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


YARNS 


All  wool.  2-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
.samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
'money.  Bartlett  Tarn  Mill..  Box  1,  Harmony,MK 


/ 


mmi 


AW5 

LMUfflBB 

CORONA  MfG.  00. 


ft  FOR  MINOR  CUTS,  CHAPPING 
f  CRACKED  TEATS,  WOUNDS 

niMTMFNT 


OINTMENT 

8‘ounco  con  .  .  .  .  75  c 

l:fiVWHtll  Kenton,  Ohio 


all,"  is  perfectly  safe  for  the  birds.  I 
generally  drive  a  nail  very  high  up 
on  a  nearby  tree  trunk,  then  hang 
the  pouch,  with  suet  in  it,  looping  the 
pouch  by  several  cord  strands  over 
the  nail.  I  have  done  this  for  years  with 


chimneys. 


H.  C. 


New  Window 


about  an  inch  around.’1 

Mrs.  W.  P.  H.,  Connecticut,  recalls 
this  incident:  “As  the  sun  was  nearing 
its  Winter  solstice  and  night  came  all 
too  early,  I  went  out  to  replenish  the 
seed  in  the  bird  feeders.  The  earth  was 
covered  with  heavy  snow  and  the 


it  hardens  apply  a  coat 
shellac  to  the  whole. 


of  colorless 
MRS.  H.  c. 


To  overcome  odors  from  fruit  juice, 
when  it  runs  out  in  the  oven  or  on  top 
of  the  stove,  sprinkle  plenty  of  table 
salt  on  it.  It  can  be  easily  cleaned  off 

M.  B. 


Have  you  a  window  from  which 
or  rums  iq  new  xo  me  —  , ,  ,  ,  -  , ,  „  there  is  an  unsightly  view?  Or  one 

m  bird  in  our  ea^den  has  excellent  results,  and  have  made  these  hich  gives  you  littie  privacy  which 

iniSroAinAOUhirgd%viS?oan  f^fS  “wSwM,  ^am^d  WOuld  llke  to  shut  off  without 

love  to  feed  Winter  birds.  I  am  send-  sacrificing  too  much  light?  You  can 

ing  an  actual  pouch  for  you  to  see:  achieve.  just  the  result  you  want  at 

About  seven  inches  long,  tapering  from  ^tle  cost  by  pasting  coaster  size 

instinct  of  self-nreservation  is  so  the  open  end  which  is  a  circle  of  about  lace.paper  doilies,  or  larger  ones  to 

strong  that  its  eyes  in  contact  with  seven  inches^round, jto  the  closed  end  the  glass.  Use  china  cement, „ and  when 

the  wire  would  seem  most  unlikely. 

In  this,  I  am  naturally  referring  not 
to  the  fine  screen  shaker,  but  the 
coarse  wire  with  openings  easily  large 
enough  for  a  bird’s  bill. 

“Another  method  I  use  is  this:  When 

|  ftSMSMTSi  femperatu«“hunI“-arou^i6“degrees  tTa  “crisp 

prevent’cate’  fro m‘ ’claw-  f mS°g  £X$2L£%&  cL?S 
mg  it  down,  I  use  one-half  inch  ground  Df  the  kitchen  terrace.  He  ate 
square  mesh  poultry  netting  m  pieces  |  ,  f  the  seeds  and  grain  I  had 

of  about  six  to  eight  inches,  tacked  eagery  xne  Accnstome^  as  we  are 

over  the  pieces  of  suet.  The  netting  is  ^  seeing  the  Winter  birds  wear  ‘dark 
fastened  to  a  tree  with  a  small  staple  the  dove’s  pink  feet  looked 

at  each  corner,  about  six  feet  from  stocking^  tne  ao  p  Taking  flight, 

the  ground.  By  removing  a  staple  from  <?e e still  air  reverberated  with  the 
one  corner  a  new  suet  piece  can  be  f  n  wings_what  a  contrast 

slipped  into  place  and  staple  returned.  the  tender  call  which  blew  in 

These  ‘covers;  I  leave ;  on  the  trees  and  Irom  the  Sis  last  Spring.  It 

use  them  Winter  after  Winter.  S  the  first  time  a  mourning  dove 

Mrs.  A.  C.  W.,  New  York  State,  also  was  Winter  fare  and  the 

writes:  “I  have  used  a  soap  shaker  for  haa  com  ^  Spring  Early  in  May, 

suet  for  birds  for  10  years.  The  mesh,  h  y  doves  were  seen 

of  course,  is  about  three-sixteenths  of  a  ^‘r  haunts  near  - 
an  inch  square,  plenty  large  enough  honed  these 

for  the  bird’s  bill  tip.  I. never  let  the  ^_reWe Winter 
soap  shaker  move  or  swing;,  it  is  fast-  were  ou 
ened  securely  with  string  in  tree  or  visitor ™  ££ a 
arbor.  We  keep  the  containers  well  February 

filled  and  the  birds  come  regularly  day  high  blue  * 
after  day:  chickadees,  nuthatches  and  sky  wffh  a  white 
downy  woodpeckers.  I  have  never  seen  P^me  ot  snow  mow^ 
a  bird  dart  at  the  soap  shaker.  They  ing  acrossthe 
fly  nearby,  alight,  then  hop  over  to  ed  horizon,  l  neara 

enjoy  their  meal.  There  has  never  been  1  ™lsabare P  maple 
the  least  evidence  of  any  sort  of  injury  from  a  hare  mapi 
to  a  bird.  It  is  the  only  method  I  have  hmb  above  my  neaa 
found  to  be  cat  and  dog  proof.  I  also  And  a  sngnxiy 


Courtesv  of  National  Audubon  Society 
The  white-breasted  nuthatch  (above)  and  the  b lack- 
capped  chickadee  are  two  small  stout  hearted  Winter 
birds  that  enjoy  the  home  feeding  station. 
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E-1019  —  LOVELY  TEA  APRON  in  crochet  is  effective,  simple,  inexpensive.  Complete 
instructions.  11c. 


2709  —  PLEATED  SKIRT  and  jacket  for  school  or  play.  Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  8,  skirt, 
lVa  yds.  54-in.;  long  sleeve  jacket,  114  yds.  54-in.  16c. 

2582  —  RUFFLED  PRINCESS  dress  with  shoulder  yoke-  is  useful,  crisp,  and  fresh. 
Sizes  14-20,  36-46.  Size  36,  3V£  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

2779  —  SOFTLY  TAILORED  casual  dress  with  balloon  sleeves  takes  kindly  to  checks. 
Sizes  10-20,  36-38.  Size  16,  2%  yds.  54-in.  16c. 

E-61  —  LUNCHEON  DOILY  in  serviceable,  pretty  fish  net  design,  easy  and  pleasant 
to  do.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 


NEW  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c.  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  15c. 


PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS,  giving  Style  Number  and  Size,  where  needed. 
Send  order  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  New  York 
City  residents  add  lc  tax  on  orders  over  25c;  2c  tax  over  75c. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


The  Baby  Is  Here! 

At  last  the  baby’s  here!  Is  he,  or 
she,  your  first?  If  so,  how  happy  both 
you  and  your  husband  are!  But  even 
if  this  is  the  thirteenth  —  as  was  re¬ 
cently  true  of  my  sister-in-law  who 
lives  on  a  farm — you  are  delighted. 
And  justly  so.  Even  with  my  thirteen 
nieces  and  nephews,  no  two  are  -really 
alike.  Each  has  his  or  her  individual 
characteristics.  Nature  is  far  too  re¬ 
sourceful  to  repeat  herself. 

Now  that  motherhood  has  been 
achieved,  let’s  hope  you  can  nurse 
your  baby.  ‘‘Old-fashioned  idea”  you 
protest?  Well,  what  is  new-fashioned 
about  babies?  Has  the  period  of  wait¬ 
ing  been  speeded  up  for  modern 
mothers?  Don’t  they  still  have  two  eyes, 
one  nose  and  a  mouth  even  as  did 
Jacob  and  Rachel?  To  be  sure  ideas 
about  infant  care  have  advanced.  Many 
pediatricians  today  suggest  putting  the 
baby  on  a  bottle  soon  after  birth. 
This  measure  is  far  safer  now  than  it 
once  was.  Sanitary  conditions  and 
scientific  knowledge  have  drastically 
reduced  the  dangers  once  attendant 
upon  artificial  feedings.  Nevertheless, 
mother’s  milk  is  still  good  for  the 
newborn.  And  normal  nursing  does 
help  the  parent’s  internal  organs  re¬ 
turn  to  pre-pregnancy  position  and 
size.  I  personally  believe  it  to  be 
beneficial.  But  the  doctor  may  advise 
otherwise;  invariably  he  will  know 
what’s  best  for  your  baby. 

Modern  mothers  are  so  eager  to  take 
their  infants  home  from  the  hospital 
that  time  and  again  there,  are  those 
who,  once  there,  wish  they  had  stayed 
at  the  hospital  a  bit  longer.  Here  again 
though,  the  doctor’s  word  will  defi¬ 
nitely  decide  the  “duration.”  When  you 
get  home,  don’t  diet!  It  is  infinitely 
more  important  that  your  health  be 
maintained  and  your  full  strength  re¬ 
gained  than  that  you  slip  into  a  size 
twelve.  You  have  already  become 
quite  slender  in  comparison,  so  be 
happy  with  that.  Vitamins  and  monerals 
are  just  as  important  to  you  now  as 
they  were  before  the  baby  arrived. 
Remember  how  the  doctor  ordered 
you  to  take  fruits  and  vegetables  then? 
Perhaps  he  said  to  swallow  specially 
enriched  tablets  or  capsules  every  day. 
Continue  all  this  now.  Don’t  worry  lest 
a  few  pounds  may  accure.  Styles  call 
for  curves  this  year,  you  know.  Take 
lots  of  milk  each  day.  If  you  prefer 
cocoa,  that  is  good  also.  Citrus  fruits 
are  replete  with  minerals  and  vitamin 
C.  It  is  “C,”  you  remember,  that  keeps 
your  gums  healthy  so  your  teeth  will 
not  loosen  and  fall  out.  Your  own 
health  is  reflected  in  that  of  your 
baby.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Deep  Freeze  Quick  Meals 

Mrs..  Wendell  Wicks,-  of  Shawnee, 
Monroe  County,  Pa.,  had  to  wait  five 
years  for  her  home  freezer,  but  it 
was  worth  it.  Now  that  she  has  a  deep 
freeze  unit  of  her  own,  she  delights  in 
telling  friends  and  neighbors  how  she 
can  make  it  work  for  her  in  a  variety 
of  ways — a  hint  of  the  likely  popularity 
of  these  devices  once  they  become 
generally  available.  Mrs.  Wicks  has 
been  freezing  a  great  variety  of  sea¬ 
sonal  foodstuffs  which  will  be  just 
right  for  the  family  table  this  Winter. 
On  one  occasion  when  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  go  to  the  hospital,  she  pre¬ 
pared  and  froze  meals  for  her  husband 
and  their  young  son.  These  were  com¬ 
plete  from  melon  balls,  for  the  first 
course,  to  pie  for  dessert.  Main  dishes 
consisted  of  a  variety  of  meats,  with 
an  assortment  of  vegetables  on  the 
side.  All  Mr.  Wicks  had  to  do  was  to 
lift  from  the  new  ice  box  whichever 
combination  appealed  to  his  fancy  and 
appetite,  and  put  it  into  the  oven.  In 
a  matter  of  minutes,  he  and  his  son 
would  be  feasting  on  chicken,  steaks  or 
chops,  biscuits,  pies  and  puddings.  All 
the  prepared  meals  had  been  labeled, 
and  indexed.  Selections  could  be  made 
quickly  and  easily  by  referring  to  a 
list  which  Mrs.  Wicks  had  prepared  and 
hung  in  the  kitchen  for  ready  reference. 

Penna.  n.  m.  e. 


Boiled  Honey  Icing 

With  sugar  so  hard  to  get,  honey 
comes  into  its  own  for  frostings.  Be 
sure  to  have  a  pan  big  enough,  when 
cooking,  to  let  honey  boil  up  high,  as 
it  does  very  quicklyv  Try  this  recipe. 

One  and  one-half  cups  honey;  *4  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  1  egg  white;  1  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Cook  honey  and  salt  until  it 
will  spin  a  thread  or  make  a  soft  ball 
when  dropped  into  cold  water.  Beat 
egg  white  until  stiff.  Slowly  pour  the 
syrup  over  the  beaten  egg  white  and 
continue  beating  all  the  while  the 
syrup  is  added,  and  until  the  frosting 
will  stand  in  peaks.  Add  vanilla  and 
spread  on  cooled  cake. 


Here  and  There 

Natives  of  Brazil  use  the  soft,  juicy, 
tart  fruit  of  the  Cashew,  known  as  the 
apple,  but  throw  away  the  curved  nut 
in  its  center.  They  eat  the  fruit  raw, 
preserved,  or  in  a  beverage  called 
cajuada. 


Sweet  potatoes  are  today  the  main¬ 
stay  in  the  diet  of  the  poor  in  China, 
where  the  mealy  tuber’s  production 
leads  the  world.  Introduced  there  200 
years  ago  by  a  magistrate  and  his  wife, 
the  couple  have  been  honored  by  a 
temple  raised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yangtze  near  Kiangtsing. 


f 


For  Bumper  Crops, 

Vitamin-Rich  Meals 

TVTOW  you  can  have  the  full  benefit  of 
-*■  '  modern  plant  science  by  growing 
these  Burpee  Hybrids!  For  delicious 
flavor  and  the  greatest  yields  ever,  send 
for  these  seeds  now  so  much  in  demand : 

Fordhook  Hybrid  Tomato 

Early,  smooth,  round,  uniform,  bright  red,  deli¬ 
cious.  Never  ribbed  or  odd-shaped.  Plants  continue 
to  bear  all  season.  Pkt.  (30  seeds)  25c;  5  Pkts.  $1.10 

Burpee  Hybrid  Tomato 

The  early-midseason  wonder  that  bears  20%  more 
than  Marglobe  or  Rutgers!  Round,  thick-meated, 
scarlet-red  fruits.  Pkt.  (30  seeds)  35c;  3  Pkts.  $1.00 

Clinton  Hybrid  Tomato 

Produces  heavy  yield  in  midwest  as  well  as  other  areas, 

Large,  round-oblate,  deep  red.  delicious  fruits,  shielded  from 
sun  by  medium-dense  foliage.  PkL  (30  seeds)  35c;  3  Pkts.  $1. 

Burpee  Hybrid  Cucumber 

Highly  resistant  to  mosaic  and  mildew,  yields  well  even  where  best-knowi. 
kinds  have  failed  for  years.  Long-lived  vines  bear  abundance  of  fruits  8  in. 
long,  PkL  (30  seeds)  25c;  3  Pkts.  70c;  Vi  Oz.  $2.75;  Oz.  $5. 

Burpee  Snowcros&XHybrld  Sweet  Corn 

Tender,  sugary,  pearl-whiteiekeimels,  16  to  20 
rows  to  each  8Vi-in.  ear.  almost  as  Nearly  as  Golden 
Bantam.  PkL  15c;  Vi  Lb.  40c;  Lb.  75c 


Burpee 

Hybrid 

Tomato 


Burpee 
Hybrid  Cucumber 


ORDER  RIQHT  AWAYI 

Seeds  will  be 
sent  postpaid 


- 1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

488  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia,  32,  Pa. 

Send  postpaid  the  Burpee  Hybrid  Seeds  ordered  below:  . 
Fordhook  Hybrid  Burpee  Hybrid 

. Toyiato  1121.  . . Cucumber  370.  . 

Burpee  Hybrid  Burpee  Snowcross  I 

. .  Tomato  1132.  . Sweet  Com  347. 


Clinton  Hybrid 
Tomato  1135. 


Enclosed  is  $ 


Name. . 
Address 
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W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa.| _ _ , 


This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Relief  Is 
Truly  Surprising 

So  Easy.  No  Cooking.  Big  Saving. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but,  in  your  own 
kitchen,  and  in  just  a  moment,  you  can 
easily  prepare  a  really  surprising  relief  for 
coughs  due  to  colds.  It’s  _  old-fashioned  — 
your  mother  probably  used  it — hut  for  real 
results,  it’s  hard  to  heat. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed. 
No  trouble  at  all.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2 y2  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of 
proven  ingredients,  in  concentrated  form, 
well  known  Or  quick  action  in  throat  and 
bronchial  irritations. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fiH  up 
with  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of 
really  splendid  cough  syrup,  and  you  get  about 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  never 
spoils,  and  children  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated 
membranes,  eases  the  soreness,  makes  breath¬ 
ing  easy,  and  lets  you  sleep.  Try  it,  and  if 
not  pleased,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 
Of  Backaches 

This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  S  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  los3 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  nassages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  €0  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
In  many  cases  almost  as  well  a*  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn't  it.  don’t  waete 
money  on  eabetitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4703- A,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


WHAT  TO  DO  FOR 
LEAKS,  CRACKS,! 
LOOSE  PARTS 


For  practical  repairs  on.  tractors,  trucks,  farm 
machines,  autos,  boilers,  stoves,  tanks,  tools, 
home  utensils,  always  keep  Smooth-On 
No.  1  Iron  Repair  Cement  handy.  Easy  to 
use  as  putty.  Hardens  and  holds  like  metal. 
Inexpensive,  too.  Does  not  deteriorate.  Get 
1%-oz.,  7-oz.  or  larger  sizes  at  your  hardware 
store.  If  they  haven’t  Smooth-On,  write  us. 


rnrr  repair 

F  Kill  Hi  HANDBOOK 

40  pages  170  diagrams.  Clear 
directions  for  practical  money- 
caving,  time-saving  metal  repairs. 
Write  for  your  copy  NOW. 

M00TH-0N  MFG.  CO..  D«pt.  39 
S70  Comnnmipaw  Am,  Jersey  City  4.  M.  J. 


BACKACHES  C,S?ED  MOTHERHOOD 


Muscles  ore  often  strained  by 
motherhood  and  cause  back¬ 
aches  for  years.  Allcock's  Porous 
Plasters  give  prompt  effective 
relief  .  .  .  They  support  the 
muscles,  bring  heat  to  painful 
spot.  25c  at  druggists. 


ALLCOCK’S  Porous  Plasters 


ARBORVtTAE 

For  Hedges  or  specimen  trees.  Five 
year  old,  6  to  12  inches.  Sent  postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Folder  on  Forest, 

Xmas  Trees,  Ornamentals,  FREE).  < A 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc..  Indiana,  Pa. 


-  RECONDITIONED  STABLE  BLANKETS  - 

Wool  lined.  From  52.00-J4.00.  PAUL  TAVETIAN 
62  East  Breadway  •  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 
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QUEST! 


STrrio  rocks  or  « 


Yes,  Barred  Hallcross  is  best!  Best  for 
eggs.  Best  for  meat.  Best,  because  Barred 
Hallcross  possess  the  finest  characteristics 
of  purebred  Barred  Rocks,  plus  the  excellent 
qualities  of  purebred  Rhode  Island  Reds  — 
plus  hybrid  vigor  and  livability.  And  here's 
the  proof:  an  absolutely  impartial,  home 
egg-laying  test  with  26,394  Barred  Hall¬ 
cross  Chicks  from  our  regular  hatches  was 
conducted  by  71  customers  chosen  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  all  over  the  Northeast.  Final 
returns,  based  on  reports  from  an  average 
of  4,257  birds  each  month,  showed  that 
Barred  Hallcross  Chicks  produced  a  twelve- 
month  average  of  216.26  eggs  per  bird  — 
67.20  eggs  better  than  the  estimated  na¬ 
tional  average  —  with  a  baby  chick,  range 
and  culling  loss  of  only  8.62%  up  to  hous¬ 
ing  time,  well  below  the  usual  10%  to  15% 
mortality!  Stop  and  consider  how  much 
extra  profit  these  extra  eggs  will  net  youl 
Mail  or  wire  your  order  today  while  these 
extra-profitable  Barred  Hallcross  chicks  are 
still  available) 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY. 


INC. 


Box  60, 


Wallingford,  Conn., 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Tlie  Post-"War 

Ashley  Poultry  Pluckers 

Also  Available  In  Stainless  Steel 

ANNOUNCING  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

The  Poultry  Viscerator 

ASK  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  ATXdubon  3-7683 

-■ 


January  4,  1947 

About  Housing,  Litter  and  Feeding 


It  has  been  our  experiences  that  good 
poultry  housing  certainly  pays  out  in 
the  long  run.  The  time  and  labor 
spent  in  repairing  houses,  insulating 
the  walls,  and  putting  in  a  straw  loft, 
pays  for  itself  in  more  eggs  and  greater 
flock  health,  over  a  period  of  a  year 
or  two. 

When  Winter  sets  in,  in  earnest,  the 
poor  poultry  house  does  not  protect  the 
birds;  they  chill  and  then  an  epidemic 
starts  which  soon  throws  the  flock  off 
production.  If  the  birds  get  cold,  they 
are  not  very  comfortable  and  they  do 
not  eat  as  much  feed  nor  drink  as  much 
water.  A  sag  in  feed  intake  results  in 
a  drop  in  egg  production,  and  also  a 
drop  in  the  health  of  the  flock.  When 
the  vitality  of  the  flock  drops,  it  lays 
them  wide  open  not  only  for  respira¬ 
tory  diseases  but  for  other  poultry  ail¬ 
ments  as  well.  For  these  reasons,  in¬ 
sulation  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very 
profitable  venture;  if  it  can’t  be  afford¬ 
ed,  a  straw  loft  will  do  a  lot  toward 
helping  to  maintain  a  more  uniform 
temperature.  Both  methods  help  to 
keep  down  the  moisture,  the  litter 
stays  drier  and  the'  ammonia  gas 
is  less.  Birdc  which  are  not  chilled 
work  more  happily  in  the  litter.  Deep 
litter  is  helpful  in  keeping  the  litter 
dry,  stirring  the  litter  occasionally 
also  helps  to  keep  the  moisture  down. 

Using  an  insulated  poultry  house,  we 
have  found  it  wiser  not  to  turn  hens 
outside  even  on  warm  sunny  days. 
However,  if  you  have  a  sun  porch  it 
is  considered  to  be  a  good  practice.  If 
they  are  turned  out,  they  do  enjoy  the 
warm  sunshine  and  the  freedom,  but 
in  case  bf  sharp  drop  in  temperature 
they  can  be  gotten  indoors  quickly. 

Of  course,  good  housing  alone  will 
not  produce  poultry  success;  that  goes 
without  saying.  If  sudden  sub-zero 
weather  comes  and  the  flock  gets 
chilled  for  four  or  five  days,  there 
will  be  a  drop  in  production  for 
several  days  after  the  cold  wave,  and 
it  may  persist  for  weeks  afterward, 
particularly  if  colds  break  out  in  the 
flock.  A  sudden  low  temperature  will 
sometimes  result  in  a  false  molt  and 
this  makes  for  a  drop  in  production, 


and  of  course  a  loss  of  weight  in  the 
birds  and  lowered  vitality.  The  drop 
in  weight,  vitality  and  vigor  makes 
them  an  easy  mark  for  disease.  It’s  a 
vicious  circle. 

When  a  drop  in  the  health  of  the 
birds  occurs,  they  will  have  to  use  the 
feed  they  eat  to  again  build  up  their 
bodies,  and  for  heat  and  such,  with 
the  result  that  the  feed  intake  goes  for 
their  body  needs  for  several  weeks  in¬ 
stead  of  for  eggs.  Adequate  feedir^j.  of 
birds  is  not  always  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  man  who  goes  to  feed 
his  poultry  at  about  dusk  and  hand 
feeds  them  instead  of  keeping  feeders 
filled  so  that  the  pullets  can  feed 
themselves  by  selection,  does  not  stop 
to  realize  that  the  hens  may  not  even 
satisfy  their  appetites  before  dark. 
Then,  too,  the  timid  hen  will  get  al¬ 
most  nothing  to  eat,  not  to  mention 
an  adequate  ration  for  laying  eggs. 

If  like  ourselves  you  are  using  a 
laying  house  with  a  cement  floor,  you 
may  run  into  plenty  of  trouble  unless 
you  use  a  heavy  litter.  A  cement  floor 
can  sweat  during  the  day  and  when 
this  happens  a  skimpy  litter  will  ab¬ 
sorb  this  moisture  and  become  wet. 
We  are  using  chopped  straw  as  a  litter 
at  a  depth  of  about  10  inches,  with 
good  results.  Straw  absorbs  a  lot  of 
moisture,  although  if  you  use  it  un¬ 
chopped,  the  air  will  not  circulate 
through  it  as  well.  Crushed  corn  cobs, 
shredded  corn  fodder,  peat  litter,  and 
chopped  straw  are  all  suitable  to  use 
for  a  deep  litter.  Adding  to  the  litter 
now  and  then  is  a  good  idea,  and  we 
fork  it  about  occasionally  to  prevent 
packing. 

The  best  of  housing  cannot  compen¬ 
sate  for  overcrowding  the  flock,  or  for 
improper  feeding  practices.  It  can  keep 
the  water  in  fountains  from  freezing 
if  the  water  is  there,  but  it  can’t  keep 
the  fountains  filled  at  all  times  with 
plenty  of  fresh,  pure  water.  If  you  do 
not  provide  plenty  of  feeding  space 
(three  square  feet  per  hen  is  about 
right),  and  feed  well  balanced  rations 
at  all  times,  the  best  housing  in  the 
world  won’t  make  good  producers. 

B.  p. 


New  York  Poultry  Show 

Over  200  poultry  breeders  from  28 
States  exhibited  some  1,800  birds  and 
300  pigeons  at  the  16th  Annual  New 
York  Poultry  Show  Dec.  11-15.  One 
prominent  feature  of  the  show  that 
attracted  much  interest  was  the  pens 
of  breeding  birds  which  have  been 
used  to  produce  some  of  the  New 
York  State  entries  in  the  “Chicken  of 
Tomorrow”  contest.  Breeders  of  these 
birds  on  exhibit  were:  Fred  H.  Bohrer, 
Marcy,  Oneida  County,  showing  New 
Yorker  Buff  Cornish;  L.  H.  Fitch, 
Clinton,  showing  Buff  Cornish;  and 
S.  H.  Andrews,  Mineola,  showing 
crossbred  Dark  Cornish  New  Hamp- 
shires.  This  year’s  winner  of  the  Schick 
memorial  trophy,  annually  awarded  to 
the  winner  of  the  most  total  points  in 
all  classes,  was  S.  Hallock  DuPont, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

There  was  a  noticeable  increase  in 
exhibits  of  poultry  equipment,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  manufacturers’ 
representatives  were  promising  early 
deliveries  to  the  large  number  of 
interested  buyers.  Breeding  stock  was 
in  brisk  demand,  with  several  nice 
orders  for  various  breeds  being  booked 
through  some  buyers  from  South 
America.  Paul  Kuhl,  Flemington, 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  sold  an  at¬ 
tractive  trio  of  Roman  Crested  geese 
to  a  buyer  from  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  Best  Bird  of  the  Show  and 
winner  of  the  large  poultry  division 
was  a  White  Leghorn  pullet,  owned  by 
Dr.  E.  L.  Denison,  Jenson  Beach,  Fla. 
The  Du  Pont  entries  won  the  Grand 
Champion  trio  of  the  show  with  his 
Single  Comb  Buff  Orpingtons;  and  top 
honors  for  geese  with  his  African  old 
goose.  A  Black  Wyandotte  Bantam 
cockerel,  owned  by  Lewis  A.  Hallock, 
Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  was  awarded 
top  place  for  the  best  opposite  sex 
to  the  Best  Bird.  The  Grand  Champion 
turkey  was  a  Bronze  old  tom,  owned 
by  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot, 
Conn.  Grand  Champion  honors 
for  ducks  went  to  a  Rouen  drake, 
owned  by  Charles  Heal,  Edgewater 
Park,  N.  J.  In  the  pigeon  classes  the 


entry  of  Frank  O’Brien,  Bronx,  N.  Y., 
a  Bluelace  Blondenette  young  cock, 
won  Grand  Champion  honors. 

Judges  were  George  Factor,  Man- 
hasset,  L.  I.;  John  Kriner,  Jr.,  Warren, 
Pa.;  Charles  Heal,  Edgewater  Park, 
N.  J.;  Harry  Sterling,  Bordentown, 
N.  J.;  George  Montgomery,  Harriman, 
N.  Y.;  John  L.  Payne,  Portland,  Conn.; 
and  L.  C.  Bonfoey,  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 
Judges  of  the  pigeon  classes  were, 
William  Meyer,  Westfield,  N.  J.;  Frank 
O’Brien,  Bronx,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  J.  J. 
Cheney,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Harry  N. 
Anderson,  Irvington,  N.  J.;  and 
Patrick  Curry,  New  York  City.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  a 
poultry  show  some  of  the  principal 
events,  showing  the  judging  and  the 
crowds,  were  sent  by  television.  D. 


Tobacco  Waste  for  Litter 

A  stranger  passing  the  big  white 
barn  of  Elam  Burkholder,  New  Holland, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  might 
be  curious  as  to  the  large  brown  pile 
of  something  near  it.  Inquiry  will  re¬ 
veal  it  is  tobacco  waste  waiting  for 
buyers.  Mr.  Burkholder  grows  12  acres 
of  tobacco  on  his  52  acre  farm  but  on 
the  -side  he  operates  a  business  of 
salvaging  the  small  pieces  of  usable 
tobacco  which  remain  on  the  ribs  after 
the  smooth  portions  of  the  leaves  have 
been  mechanically  cut  away.  He  puts 
the  waste  ribs,  commonly  known  as 
tobacco  stems,  through  a  cutter  and 
over  screens,  so  as  to  recover  the  leaf 
pieces  which  he  sells  to  the  trade,  and 
sends  the  short  pieces  of  rib  out  the 
window  to  the  pile.  As  this  waste  has 
a  high  potash  content,  about  14  per 
cent,  it  is  sold  for  $12.50  a  ton,  delivered 
locally.  It  is  used  for  chicken  and 
cattle  litter  producing  a  rich  manure 
which  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
big  crops  in  this  county.  This  Winter 
the  barn  is  housing  27  steers,  which 
are  being  fattened,  in  addition  to  the 
herd  of  dairy  cows.  Lancaster  County 
farmers  have  found  that  steer  feeding, 
using  home  grown  grain  and  roughage, 
is  usually  a  profitable  practice,  t.h.w. 


Ilfipplll 

< 


The  pile  of  tobacco  waste  shown  in  the  foreground  is  used  by  Elam  Burkholder 
for  both  chicken  and,  cattle  litter,  on  his  farm  near  New  Holland  in  Lancaster 
County ,  Pennsylvania.  Well  built,  attractive  barns  such  as  this  one  are  the 

rule  in  this  ,  area. 
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Each  chick  [is  hatched  from 


eggs  produced  on  our  own 
farm  and  represents 

THE  CREAM  OF 
18,000  BREEDERS 

Every  bird  is  Mass.  Pullorum  Clean 
and  U.  S.  Approved.  We  specialize 
in  one  breed  only — one  quality  of 
chicks — the  best. 

VVooltop  Farm  Reds  are  a  distinctive  type 
of  Production  Bred  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
that  combines  heavy,  fast  maturing  meat 
qualities  with  high  egg  production. 
Write  today  for  colorful  32  page  catalog 
—tells  full  story,  with  pictures,  of  Wool- 
top  breeding.  It’s  Free! 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

East  Peppered  7,  Mass. 
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Tor  this  free 

BOOK.  It  cu ill 

help  you  raise 
more  sound 
healthy  pulleis 
with  the  vigor 
to  live  ,/<zy  and 
PAY.  A  pOitca rd 
toi//  bring  if- FREE 
Write  NOW 

STONE  MOUNTAIN  GRIT  CO.* 
Box  N.Y.-3  L1THONIA.GEORGIA 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LA VERSl 
ORDER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 

MACUCD  pedigreed 
IflUdnLK  LEGHORN  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

Rice  Production-Bred 

1947  BABY  CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  Famous 
Large  Laying  Leghorn  Stock 
U.  S.  N.  Y.  Certified 
Perfect  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Order  Now 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  3,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


PECK’ S 

R.  I.  REDS  B.  P.  ROCKS 
POWER  SEX-LINK  CROSS 

PACKED  BARRED  CROSS 

eUir^lfC  Profit  by  the  breeding  power 

n  I  w  IV  w  of  two  of  the  country’s  best 

I  heavy  strains.  More  power  to  lay  and  live;  from 

parent  stock  with  flock  averages  to  237  eggs. 

Folder.  W.  C.  PECK,  R  2-G,  MADISON,  CONN. 


THE  right  SEED  FOR  19 

I1  *  or  your  share  of  the  big  prof 
d  ahead  order  Mapes  Chicks  ear 
I  From  U.  S.  Approved — Pullori 
>  Passed  flocks  mated  to  It.  O. 
sires,  they  have  the  all  ’rou 
quality  for  heavy  production 
meat  or  eggs.  Your  choice 
i  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshin 

|  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross  or  Rock-Red  Cross.  Wr 
,^apes_Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  R  I,  Newburgh,  N.  ’ 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
,  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  3 

weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
»1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


Market  and  Hatching  Eggs 

We  poultry  raisers  can  do  much  to 
remedy  our  own  individual  troubles 
through  the  adoption  of  wiser  market¬ 
ing  plans.  About  a  month  ago  I  over¬ 
heard  my  butcher  selling  a  dozen  eggs 
for  eight  cents  more  than  he  had  paid 
my  litle  boy  the  day  before.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  I  called  upon  a  grocer 
whose  products  I  bought.  He  bought  a 
dozen  of  my  eggs  giving  me  the 
premium  that  the  middleman  would 
otherwise  have  gotten.  He  suggested 
other  people  that  would  be  glad  to 
get  nice  fresh  eggs.  In  town  I  got  my 
son  to  call  upon  them  and  received 
their  regular  orders  also.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  people  prefer  a 
first  class  dependable  egg  to  one  of 
doubtful  character,  even  if  the  better 
grade  egg  does  demand  a  greater  price. 
My  son  soon  established  a  year-round 
egg  route,  and  by  giving  good  quality, 
he  very  seldom  loses  a  customer  be¬ 
cause  of  dissatisfaction.  He  finds  a 
satisfied  customer  is  his  best  adver¬ 
tisement. 

The  price  he  receives  for  the  eggs 
depends  on  the  market  price,  but  it 
has  been  enough  above  the  market 
price  to  pay  him  for  his  extra  trouble, 
and  it  all  adds  to  the  net  income.  Some 
years  this  has  amounted  to  as  much 
as  30  cents  per  hen  per  year.  We  do 
not  sell  all  our  eggs  on  the  egg  route, 
as  I  keep  special  breeding  pens  com¬ 
posed  of  my  best  hens  mated  to  R.  O.  P. 
cockerels.  The  eggs  produced  by  these 
pens  I  use  for  my  own  hatching  re¬ 
placements,  and  any  surplus  I  sell  at 
a  good  premium  for  hatching  purposes. 
In  order  to  produce  a  first  class  egg 
that  my  customers  desire  I  feed  a  good 
egg  mash  when  I  can  get  it,  together 
with  plenty  of  good  clean  water,  oyster 
shells  and  minerals.  I  gather  the  eggs 
three  times  a  day  depending  upon  the 
season  and  the  weather  conditions,  and 
I  immediately  cool  the  eggs  in  a  cool 
basement.  Here  in  Atlantic  County, 
many  poultrymen  find  it  very  profit¬ 
able  to  sell  their  eggs  to  hatcherymen. 
Those  who  do  this  for  any  length  of 
time  exert  every  effort  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  hatcherymen,  who  in¬ 
sist  that  the  eggs  have  good  hatcha- 
bility.  The  hatchability  of  an  egg  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  feed 
of  the  hens.  Breeders  should  be  fed  a 
good  commercial  egg  mash;  supple¬ 
mented  with  cod  liver  oil,  if  they  do 
not  have  access  to  at  least  seven  hours 
of  sunshine.  Hatching  eggs  should  be 
gathered  often  and  not  allowed  to  chill, 
or  be  overheated.  More  hatching  eggs 
are  spoiled  by  overheating  than  by 
chilling. 

The  general  purpose  breeds  should 
be  mated  at  the  rate  of  one  cockerel 
to  a  dozen  hens,  and  if  old  cockerels 
are  used,  their  spurs  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  because  in  the  act  of  mating, 
old  birds  sometimes  hurt  the  hens  with 
their  spurs,  causing  them  to  jump  and 
thereby  spoiling  fertilization.  Of  course 
the  above  necessitates  extra  work  and 
care,  but  if  we  are  to  receive  the  extra 
dollar  we  must  give  extra  value.  After 
all,  we  receive  only  in  accordance  with 
the  quality  we  furnish.  A.  s. 

New  Jersey 


Sunlight  for  Poultry 

In  the  Northeast  it  is  especially  de¬ 
sirable  to  locate  the  poultry  house  so 
that  it  will  receive  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  amount  of  sunlight  available,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many  cloudy  days 
during  the  Winter.  In  general,  this 
means  locating  the  building  so  that  it 
will  face  either  east  or  south,  or  per¬ 
haps  with  some  little  deviation,  but  the 
main  thing  is  to  get  the  direct  sun¬ 
light  so  that  it  will  shine  on  the  floor, 
where  the  hens  spend  the  most  time 
during  the  day.  In  most  sections  the 
sun  shines  more  frequently  in  the 
morning  than  it  does  later  in  the  day, 
so  that  an  eastern  exposure  can  take 
advantage  of  this  fact. 

Recently  I  visited  several  farms 
where  chickens  were  kept  both  as  a 
sideline  and  also  used  as  commercial 
flocks.  At  three  of  these  places  the 
poultry  house  construction  was  quite 
comparable  for  both  type  of  buildings 
and  costs.  The  kind  and  type  of  birds 
kept  were  also  similar.  One  flock  had 
a  poor  record  for  egg  production  and 
health,  because  the  poultry  house  was 
located  so  that  it  received  very  little 
direct  sunlight.  Another  had  a  some¬ 
what  better  record  but  was  still  too 
low.  This  building  faced  properly,  but 
shade  from  an  adjacent  structure  cut 
off  me  t  of  the  sunlight  from  late 
morning  through  the  early  afternoon, 
just  when  it  is  the  most  valuable  for 
direct  rays.  At  a  third  farm,  even 
though  general  conditions  and  sani¬ 
tation  were  not  quite  as  good,  the  flock 
record  was  excellent,  because  the  hen 
house  was  faced  and  constructed  so 
that  it  continuously  received  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  sunlight  available. 

Many  poultry  buildings  could  be  im¬ 
proved  inexpensively  by  cutting  one 
or  more  openings  in  either  or  both 
of  the  south  and  east  sides  if  they  are 
not  properly  faced.  These  openings 
should  be  covered  with  suitable  mesh 
wire  on  the  inside  and  equipped  with 
hinged  panels  on  the  outside,  which 
can  be  kept  closed  when  the  weather 
is  not  favorable  and  sunshine  is  not 
available.  l.  l. 
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LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •.  Box  Ml  26,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


CAPONS 

ASTONISHINGLY  TASY  TO  RAIS  £ 

PULLETS 


,  One  of  America’s 
I  HIGHEST  PRICE  MEATS 

j  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost 
“  about  same  as  day-old  turkeys,  sell 
I  higher,  much  easier  to  raise.  Quiet. 
|  docile  temperament.  Raise  them 
1HMU"*  a!ong  with  your  pullets.  Write  for 
*7  growers’  reports  on  their  amasing 
OLD  profits. 

3 y2  Mos.,  6  or  8  Weeks  Old 

Fancy,  healthy,  egg-production-charged 
3^  mos.  pullets — uniform,  sturdy,  beau¬ 
tifully  developed.  Practically  every  one 
will  become  a  top-notch  layer  or  breeder. 
You  save  raising  expense,  work  on  any  age  pullet  preferred,  down  to  4  weeks  old. 

NEARLY  READY-TO-LAY;  EGGS  IN  30 TO 60  DAYS 

Floor  brooded  by  experts  cheaper  than  you  can  afford  to  bother  with  them.  Write 
for  prices. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc. 
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EREE  CATALOG 


DOUGLASTON  »!i"R.I.REDStCROSSES 


R.  I.  REDS 

17  years  progeny  breed¬ 
ing  means  higher  pro¬ 
duction,  larger  egg  and 
body  size.  Contest  win¬ 
ning  quality.  Tested  for 
pullorum.  Straight-run  or 
sexed.  We  deliver  date 
promised. 


OOUGtASTON 


CROSSBREDS 

Healthy,  vigorous  chicks 
- — a  cross  of  our  R.  I. 
,  Reds  and  best  Barred 

MANOR  ajjSvX  FARM  Rock  Ma,es-  Wonderful 


•voum  mco.  f°r  meat 


i.  r  •  j.. .  we  ta.  ■ —  ......  and  eggs. 

—  ▼  —  Tested  for  Pullorum. 

Straight  run  or  sexed. 
Route  3,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Free  Catalog. 
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Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  4,  1947 


ANNOUNCES  DEVELOPMENTS  worked  out  in 
cooperation  WITH  EAST'S  LEADING  GROWERS 


WHITE  AND  COLORED  BROILER  CROSSES 

Now  — a  U.  S.  Copyrighted  ALL-WHITE  CROSS  with  RICH 
YELLOW  SKIN,  YELLOW  LEGS,  EXTRA  PLUMP,  VERY  FAST 
FEATHERING  and  MATURING!  High  vitality, -high  livability. 
The  solution  for  growers  dressing  fowl  for  exclusive,  fancy  markets. 
A  New  Standard  for  Sex-Linked  RED-ROCKS  and  BARRED  RED- 
ROCK  BROILER  CROSSES  —  speeded-up  feathering  and  maturity 
by  crossing  extra-productive  strains.  Making  phenomenal  record  in 
Delmarva  area — world’s  largest  broiler  section — write  for  details! 

WENEwhite  EGG  CROSS 

NOW  — a  powerful  WHITE  crossbreed  answering  the  egg  farmer’s 
problem.  Phenomenal  livability  in  chick  and  hen.  Amazingly,  early 
production.  Unusually  high  percentage  FANCY,  EXTRA  LARGE 
CHALK-WHITE  EGGS.  Write  for  particulars! 

EGG  AUCTION  SPECIFICATION 
HEN  BREEDER  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

E.  M.  Alderman  writes:  “I  housed  1100  Wene  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets.  From  these  pullets  I  shipped  369  cases  to  the  Egg  Auction  of 
which  182  cases  were  Grade  A  and  177  cases  Extra  Large.  I  also 
sold  234  cases  locally  which  brought  Extra  Fancy  prices.”  Write 
for  other  such  letters  from  our  Leghorn  customers.  Super-X  Chicks 
from  2-  to,  6-year-old  HEN  BREEDERS  —  laying  eggs  averaging 
25  to  30  oz.  per  doz.  Sired.by  200-300  egg  R.O.P.  males. 

ADVANCED  BREEDING  HEAVY  BREEDS 

FAST-FEATHERING,  EARLY-MATURITY-BRED  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS  —  many  from 
State  of  Maine  Pullorum  Clean  flocks.  R.O.P.  Sired  for  heavy  egg 
production.  Wyandottes,  Giants,  also.  


ACID  TEST 
of  ALL  TIME 


Dill  I  PTC  O  MAI  PC  PRODUCED  TO  SPECIFICA- 

rULLtlo  OC  lYIrtLtO  tions  of  largest  growers 
PAY  SMALL  BACKYARD  RAISERS  EQUALLY  WELL 

Steen  Bros.,  Delaware-,  write:  ‘‘Bought  100,000  Wene  Red-Rock  crosses.  BETTER 
THAN  AVERAGE  LIVABILITY.  Over  3  lbs.  at  10  weeks.”  Mrs.  F.  Rice,  Mass., 
writes:  “Bought  60  Wene  pullets.  Began  laying  8  mos.  old.  2  wks.  later  were  laying 
LARGE  eggs.  Continued  to  lay  large  quantity  large  eggs  thru-out  year  —  brought 
very  good  profits  above  grain  bill  and  expenses.”  According  to  all  pub¬ 
lished  evidence,  Wene  Chicks  are  first  choice  with  egg  auction 
and  co-op  members.  What  pays  the  BIG  grower 
pays  the  small  grower,  tool 

rer  n  a  book  that  covers  poultry 

rntt!  for  the  BUSINESS  GROWER 

Every  man  and  woman  raising  chickens  should 
have  this  book.  Write  for  YOURS  and  early  order 
cavings  on  WENE  chicks 'today  I 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  3-A,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


Scarce  and  HIGH  PRICED  FEED 
last  two  years  once  and  for  all 
showed  Eastern  Poultrymen  which 
chicks  have  the  BREEDING  to 
overcome  the  worst  obstacles  and 
pay  a  profit  1  Following  are  a  few 
comments  from  Wene  customers: 

SUCCESS  Despite 
POOR  FEED 

Mrs.  S.  Reed,  Penna.,  writes :  “With 
high  feed  prices,  poor  feed,  it  was 
uphill  business  this  year.  From 
Wene  chicks  my  pullets  laid  early 
as  4^  mos.  No  pee-wees,  very  few 
pullet"  eggs.  Mostly  medium,  large 
and  very  large  eggs.  I  send  my 
eggs  to  a  well-known  broker  in 
New  York  —  get  as  much  as  30c 
per  dozen  more  for  my  eggs  than 
anyone  around  here.” 

LAID  68  TO  72% 

Mr.  Michael  Fanelli,  New  Jersey: 
“Have  bought  16,000  chicks  from 
you  —  had  better  results  from  your 
chicks  than  any  others  I  ever  pur¬ 
chased.  During  past  winter  I 
received  68%  (egg  production)  all 
winter  and  72%  in  springtime.” 

HIGH  AVERAGE 

Roland  F.  Ross,  New  York  State: 
“Pullets  laid  well  during  year  — 
am  planning  to  carry  them  another 
winter.  Laid  an  average  of  206  eggs 
per  bird.  All  this  when  feed  varied 
greatly  due  to  wartime  conditions. 
Very  healthy  flock.  Eggs  LARGE 
—  uniform  in  color  and  shape.” 

REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
— WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 
SHIPMENTS  ANYWHERE 

AIR  or  RAIL 


COLON  I AL 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 
Announces  NEW  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  I  U.S. Approved 


HATCHES 

DAILY 


Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS  money? 

Do  you  want  LAYERS?  More  people  buy  Colonial 
Chicks  than  any  other  kind.  The  reason  —  EGG 
PROFITS  from  COLONIALbreeding.  Over  180,000 
■Wing-Banded  R.O.P.  males  used  last  20  years  (dam’s  , 

R.O.P.  records  200-351  eggs).  Great  numbers  of  Official  Egg 
Laying  Test  Pens — 5  U.  S.  Grand  Champion  Pens  in  5  Breeds 
added  in  1  year  alone.  The  result — Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Chicks 
are  50%  to  almost  100%  blood  out  of  200  to  over  300  egg  bens. 

Fine  Blood  in  Coloniars  Lowest  Price  Chicks! 

Customer  after  customer  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  per  bird 
has  resulted  from  Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Program. 

Do  You  Want  to  Save  Real  Money? 

Write  for  Colonial’s  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  — 
good  no  matter  where  you  live.  9  big  hatcheries 
located  for  quick  delivery  to  any  state.  Popular 
varieties.  SEXED,  if  desired.  CROSSBREEDS 
also.  Easy  terms  of  $1.00  down.  Send  letter  or 

_ I  card  today  for  2  BIG  FREE  CHICK  BOOKS.  _ 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio 


Sex-Guaranteed 


PULLETS 


r*12 


PER 


TWO  BIG 


Book  No.  1:  New  farm-tested  poultry 
book:  latest  discoveries  reported  by 
20  farm  college  experts.  Book  No.  2: 
Colonial’s  Chick  Catalog  with  pictures 
In  natural  colors.  Both  Free! 


MINORCA-  LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guaran¬ 
tee.  Also  New  Hampshire  -  Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  ex¬ 
cellent  meat  and  Big 
Profits. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 

37  years  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  ,  heavy 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years.  Post¬ 
card  brings  37th  Annual 
Catalog,  special  discounts.  _ _ 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


||  £ 


ZIMMER’S 

Quality  Chicks 

They  Live  —  They  Lay  — 
They  Pay 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  APPROVED  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  REDS  and  BARRED  CROSS. 
Write  for  Details  and  Price  Sheet. 

Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


WOLF 


Illustrates  .n  color  and  describes  In  detail  the  various 

that  have  been  developed  by  Ucensod  Spa  Judge  tells  how  to 

37  years  to  a  high  stage  of  production  and  1: ivi abl I  uy  money.  All  Wolf  chicks  are 

£Sm  bU‘  bl00d-te9tetl 

Registered  stock,  Hatched  under  strictest  sanitary  condition  . 

■*  SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW 

To  get  delivery  when  you  want  It.  Early  layers  are  early  payers. 

$8  50  snd  up  per  IOO.  Our’^nomy* Tnclu“s  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels. 


“FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept,  s  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


37th 

YEAR 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
:amily  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Tha  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard 

•  -  By  T.  B.  Charles  . 


Egg  Cleaning  Methods 

Many  questions  arise  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  cleaning  eggs.  Recently  we 
have  had  these  suggestions  from  our 
readers. 

Mrs  M.  K.  states:  — “We  poultry 
farmers  here  in  Delaware  always  clean 
our  shells  with  white  distilled  vinegar, 
and  it  really  cleans  grand.  If  they  are 
soiled  quite  bad,  we  just  put  a  little 
vinegar  in  a  deep  plate  and  let  the 
eggs  soak  in  vinegar  a  few  minutes. 
Vinegar  also  preserves  the  eggs.”  Mrs. 
A.  K.  C.  also  recommends  vinegar  as 
a  cleaning  agent:  —  “I  have  a  method 
for  cleaning  eggs  that  I  have  used  for 
about  40  years  with  good  results.  I 
am  very  glad  to  help  my  friends  and 
give  my  method  of  cleaning  eggs.  Take 
a  teacup  half  full  of  pure  cider  vinegar, 
and  put  your  egg  in  it.  Roll  it  around 
for  a  half  minute  or  more,  take  it  out 
and  wipe  it  off  with  a  clean  cloth,  and 
your  dirty  egg  will  be  perfectly  clean. 
This  is  harmless  to  the  egg  and  to 
the  shell.”  Mrs.  S.  H.  reports  that:  — 
“After  trying  many  others,  I  found  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  that  I  ever 
used.  Moisten  a  cloth,  dip  it  in  dry 
saleratus  (baking  soda)  and  rub  it  on 
the  soiled  places  on  the  eggs,  and  the 
spots  will  disappear  as  if  by  magic. 
Try  it  and  see  if  I  am  not  right.” 

Let  us  hear  from  other  readers  as  to 
what  method  they  have  found  to  be 
most  practical  and  effective  in  clean¬ 
ing  egg.  One  big  help,  I  am  sure,  is 
first  to  try  to  keep  them  clean,  by 
having  clean  pens  and  clean  nests  with 
clean  nesting  material. 


Sour  Crops 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  what 
causes  sour  or  large  crops  in  poultry? 
What  can  be  done  for  this  condition? 

New  York  w.  c. 

Sour  crops  have  been  a  source  of 
trouble  for  poultry  keepers  for  a  long 
time.  Birds  that  are  slightly  out  of 
condition,  lose  muscle-tone,  and  the 
crop  is  not  able  to  empty,  but  becomes 
expanded  and  loaded  with  food. 
Operating  to  remove  the  material  from 
the  crop  may  be  successful,  but  in 
many  cases  the  condition  will  recur. 
Holding  the  bird  head  down  and 
manipulating  the  crop,  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  work  the  material  from  the 
crop  back  through  the  esophagus  and 
out  the  mouth.  If  this  is  successful, 
then  a  mild  laxative  may  help  to  clean 
the  bird  out,  and  the  sour  crop  con¬ 
dition  may  not  occur. 

Birds  pick  up  string,  dry  grass,  and 
similar  material,  which  twist  around 
and  plug  up  the  crop.  Occasionally  we 
find  a  bird  with  similar  material  in  the 
gizzard,  and  then  no  food  can  pass 
through  the  bird,  and  it  starves  to 
death.  Avoid  long,  stringy  litter,  old 
dried  grass,  strings  and  other  material 
that  may  clog  up  the  bird.  In  most 
cases,  birds  will  not  recover  from 
crop-bound  condition  and  it  is  more 
profitable  to  immediately  remove  and 
use  them  for  meat,  if  in  suitable  con¬ 
dition,  rather  than  to  fuss  with  a 
questionable  cure. 

These  Hens  Are  on  Winter 
Vacation 

I  feed  my  Rhode  Island  Red  hens 
well  but  they  are  not  laying  good. 
What  is  the  reason,  and  what  should 
I  do?  e.  o. 

If  you.  will  examine  your  birds  you 
will  no  doubt  find  that  they  are  on 
a  Winter  vacation;  something  that  is 
not  at  all  unusual.  Handle  some  of 
these  birds  and  you  will  probably  find 
that  they  are  molting.  Leghorns  or 
light  breeds  should  be  eating  about 
23  to  25  pounds  of  feed  per  100  birds 
per  day  at  50  per  cent  production; 


heavy  breeds,  such  as  you  have,  about 
26  to  35  pounds  per  100  birds  per  day, 
at  50  per  cent  production.  When  hens 
molt,  it  takes  them  from  six  weeks 
to  three  months  or  more  to  get  back 
to  production.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
shorter  because  of  the  length  of  day 
and  more  sunshine.  Keep  on  getting  all 
the  feed  possible  into  the  birds;  have 
patience  and  if  no  disease  is  causing 
your  reduced  production,  your  hens 
will  come  back  into  production  in  due 
time. 


Sunflower  Seed  Meal 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  as 
to  the  value  of  sunflower  seed  meal 
for  poultry,  after  the  oil  has  been 
pressed  out.  This  request  may,  I  real¬ 
ize,  involve  some  research  on  your 
part,  but  I  also  know  that  you  will  co¬ 
operate  to  the  best  of  your  ability  in 
my  case  as  you  have  for  many  others. 

Morris  County,  N.  J.  h.  f.  k. 

Sunflower  seed  meal  represents  the 
remainder  of  the  seed  kernel  after  the 
hull  has  been  removed  and  the  oil 
expelled.  It  will  contain  about  46  per 
cent  protein;  four  to  six  per  cent  fat; 
and  eight  to  10  per  cent  fiber.  There 
is  but  little  experimental  work  avail¬ 
able  relative  to  this  product,  but  such 
work  as  has  been  done  indicates  that 
it  is  a  very  satisfactory  protein  supple¬ 
ment  for  chickens,  ranking  about  equal 
in  value  to  soybean  oil  meal. 


Brown  and  White  Eggs  for 
Market 

Please  let  me  know  if  the  market 
for  brown  eggs  is  better  in  Boston 
than  in  New  York  City.  l.  p. 

Under  present  conditions  you  will 
not  gain  anything  by  shipping  brown 
eggs  to  Boston.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  before  the  war  there  was  no 
advantage  in  so  doing.  High  quality 
brown  eggs  should  be  marketed  to 
advantage  locally,  or  in  the  New  York 
market.  There  is  no  difference  in  eat¬ 
ing  quality  or  taste  between  compara¬ 
ble  brown  and  white  shelled  eggs.  It 
is  true  that  some  few  years  ago  brown 
shelled  eggs  were  considered  fresher 
in  the  Boston  market,  because  they 
were  produced  locally.  The  same  was 
true  for  white  shelled  eggs  in  New 
York  City.  However,  today  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction  has  little  if  any  significance. 

Turkey  Blackhead  Preven¬ 
tion 

Please  give  me  some  information  as 
to  what  to  do  to  cure  Blackhead  in  a 
flock  of  turkeys?  a.  s. 

There  is  at  present  no  known  cure 
for  Blackhead.  The  chief  basis  of  a 
prevention  program  is  to  maintain 
good  sanitary  conditions.  There  is  no 
drug  available  that  will  take  the  place 
of  good  sanitation.  Prevention  is  al¬ 
ways  the  best  procedure.  It  is  also  of 
value  to  use  the  sulfa  drugs,  which 
have  some  value  in  preventing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Blackhead. 

We  make  a  practice  of  giving  by 
mouth  a  phenothiazine  capsule  to  each 
bird  at  about  10  to  14  weeks  of  age. 
If  we  see  any  evidence  of  trouble,  we 
repeat  the  process.  Some  use  this  in 
powder  form  in  the  mash,  as  it  does 
not  necessitate  handling  the  birds.  If 
it  is  mixed  with  the  mash,  use  about 
one  pound  of  phenothiazine  for  500  to 
1,000  birds,  depending  on  their  size.  The 
medicated  mash  fed  should  be  cleaned 
up  in  a  few  hours.  This  drug  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  controlling  the  cecal  worm  and 
is  thus  a  method  of  prevention,  but  not 
a  specific  treatment  for  Blackhead  it¬ 
self. 


This  pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by  Irving  Kauder,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  finished 
at  the  1946  Vineland  Hen  Test  with  new  world  records  for  six-year  production 
and  for  the  sixth  year  of  laying,  piling  up  the  greatest  total  of  eggs  and  points 
ever  amassed  by  13  birds  in  official  tests.  The  pen  laid  12,556  eggs  for  13,471.50 
points  in  chalking  up  the  lifetime  record.  Its  production  for  the  sixth  year  was 
889  eggs,  947.05  points.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  pen  contained  s’x 
birds  which  had  already  produced  more  than  1,000  points  each. 
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CDEC  WRiTE  A  CARD  T0DAY 

rllEC  for  Full  Information  on... 

SMITH’S 

MOTHER  NATURE 


BROODER 


Trade-Mark  Reg-  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

rant 

■  BROODER  HOUSE 
and  BROODER 
ALL  IN  ONE  . .  . 


patented  . 
OVER 
200,000 
USERS 


SAT5 

•PfcBePRE 

TT  Plans 


PREPAID  for 
Plans  &  Heater 


CHICK  HARDENER  HERE 


AMAZINGLY  DIFFERENT  ...  WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTION 
and  CUSTOMER  STATEMENTS  ON  PROFITS  MADE  .... 


LOWER  COST,  LESS  WORK  RAISING  CHICKS 
in  This  AMAZING  BROODING  SYSTEM 


Instead  of  baying  a  $60  brooder  house  and  a  $10 
brooder,  you  can  now  get  Smith’s  Mother  Nature 
Brooding  System,  which  is  a  brooder  house  and 
brooder  all  in  one!  All  you  pay  for  everything 
furnished  is  $4.75. 

Each  Unit  Broods  Up  to  150  Chicks 

Each  unit  broods  successfully  up  to  150  chicks  6  to  8 
weeks  on  as  little  as  one  gallon  a  week  of  kerosene. 
You  can  brood  as  many  chicks  as  you  desire  by 
having  more  than  one  unit. 

Easy  to  Clean —  Safe —  Sanitary 

It’s  low-cost!  Convenient!  Simple!  No  getting  np 
at  nights  to  see  if  chicks  are  warm!  Safe!  Sanitary 
— no  more  crowding  and  piling  up. 

Built  at  home  quickly,  easily  from  simple  plans 
any  15-year-old  boy  can  understand,  using  scrap 
lumber,  old  packing  cases,  or  new  lumber  if  desired. 
Plans  and  heating  system  furnished  for  just  $4.75 
postpaid.  Investigate  this  astonishing  invention  now 
■ — before  your  chicks  arrive! 


WRITE  TODAY  For  Full  Infarmatla 
Postcard  Will  Do 


v  ee„  J.  A.  SMITH  CO. 

BOX  5623- A,  2214  DOLMAN  ST.,  ST.  LOUIS 4,  MO. 


how  to  raise  healthy,  profitable  birds  with 
long  laying  life  . . .  and  at  the  same  time  may 
save  you  up  to  30%  or  more  on  feed  cost. 
Gives  full  information  on  the  rearing  plan 
which  has  produced  more  than  half  of  the 
World’s  Record  egg  laying  champions 
among  the  leading  breeds.  Contains  .many 
helpful  suggestions  on  feeding,  brooding, 
preventing  chick  troubles  and  other  manage¬ 
ment  points.  For  your  FREE  copy  write  today  to 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Dept.  A-31,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 


U.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  passed.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 

BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Reds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


•WALCK  CHICKS) 

Free  range  flocks  Bloodtested  and  rigidly  culled. 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  White  Giants,  White  Leghorns,  Rock- 
Red  &  Wyan-Rock  Crosses.  R.O.P.  sired  Males. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

BOX  R,  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

■ESTABLISHED  19081 


Sturdy  attractive  range  shel¬ 
ters,  fully  built  and  painted. 
Assemble  in  half  an  hour. 
Our  price  is  below  your  cost 
to  build  your  own  shelters. 
Save  feed  and  raise  better 
pullets  on  range.  Shipped  in 
flat  sections.  Shipping  weight 
scoops,  etc.  Free  literature. 
BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE.,  •  WARREN,  OHIO 


230  lbs.  Also  feeders. 


■  erunnuc  backed  by  470  to  943  eggs  per 
B  fcvnUHIIi  ytARi^/  binl  <official  2  to  5 

Year  records)  mean 
na  1 '  Df  BEAL  PROFITS!  Full 
story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  leghorns.  Now  booking  orders  for  Jan. 
Feb,  March  and  April  delivery.  Straight  run 
Chicks,  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  -  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


RARV  rifirifC  Bos  Quality  Bio 
*  uniuaa  tested  Chicks.  Lead 
purebreeds  and  Crossbreeds.  Healthy,  well  hatch 
Reasonably  priced.  Prompt  shipment.  Catalog 

BOS  HATCHERY  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIG, 


- HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

GREAT  LAYERS  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS:  HEALTH¬ 
IEST  BREED:  NO  CANNIBALISM:  CIRCULAR  FREE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


R  pC6  Good  sideline,  pleasure,  profit.  Send  $1.50. 

for  book  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping" 
(new  Edition)  &  1-year  subscription.  Free  literature. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


Our  Poultry  Has  Paid  Well 

We  grew  into  the  poultry  business 
on  our  place  gradually  so  that  our 
mistakes  were  not  expensive.  Our 
chickens  have  paid  for  all  their  equip¬ 
ment  and  helped  keep  the  bank  ac¬ 
count  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger 
besides.  We  have  done  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary;  indeed,  the  average  of  our 
laying  flock  was  not  high,  but  we  have 
made  some  money,  and  by  breeding 
up  the  flock  we  expect  to  do  better. 
The  hens  have  done  fairly  well  but  the 
price  of  eggs  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  price  of  feed,  and  we  have  found 
it  difficult  to  get  feed  at  all  worth 
feeding.  Twice  we  got  some  bad  mash; 
the  hens  refused  to  eat  it,  and  there 
was  no  other  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
This  stopped  their  laying  and  it  took 
time  to  get  them  back,  so  they  did 
not  make  a  good  showing. 

We  thought  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  try  to  secure  more  eggs  in  the 
Winter,  so  we  are  breeding  only 
Winter  layers.  During  last  December, 
January  and  February  we  trap-nested 
to  tell  which  were  laying  best.  From 
these  Winter  laying  hens  we  selected 
from  50  to  75  of  the  best  looking  ones 
that  had  the  best  egg  record,  for  our 
breeders.  We  trap-nested  them  on 
three  days,  the  seventh,  twenty-first  and 
twenty-eighth  of  each  month,  marking 
all  that  laid  in  that  month  with  leg 
bands.  Every  three  years  we  sent  off 
for  our  males  to  put  with  our  flock.  In 
1947  we  are  going  to  get  the  best  we 
can  find,  and  we  believe  it  will  pay 
us  well.  I  •  don’t  think  there  is  any 
short  cut  to  fortune  by  way  of  poultry 
farming,  but  that  holds  true  in  most 
walks  of  life.  However,  a  person  who 
is  not  physically  able  to  farm  or  do 
heavy  work  can  care  for  a  fair-sized 
flock  of  hens.  I  am  not  a  strong  woman, 
but  -besides  doing  a  good  share  of  my 
own  housework,  I  have  taken  the  en¬ 
tire  care  of  our  chickens  until  last 
July.  Since  then  my  daughter  has  kept 
the  hen  houses  clean  and  helps  in  other 
ways  in  bad  weather. 

A  brother  of  mine  sent  us  10  Ancona 
eggs,  saying  he- believed  we  would  like 
that  breed  of  birds.  We  raised  five 
pullets  which  were  such  persistent 
layers  that  we  concluded  that  they 
were  the  breed  we  wanted.  In  1941 
we  raised  32  pullets  from  those  five. 
In  1942  we  got  an  incubator  and 
hatched  about  300  chickens,  raising 
about  115  pullets.  We  used  lamp  brood¬ 
ers  and  kept  them  warm,  losing  only 
two  chickens  from  sickness  that  year. 
My  husband  decided  that  a  cement 
floor  was  a  necessity  in  a  poultry 
house. 

I  decided  to  keep  books  on  the  flock, 
so  I  would  know  what  they  were 
doing.  On  January  1,  1944,  I  had  a 
flock  of  130  hens.  The  following  shows 
the  feed  that  the  hens  consumed,  with 
the  cost  from  January  1,  1944  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1945.  It  also  shows  the  number 
of  eggs  laid,  with  the  price  received 
for  them.  We  shipped  all  our  eggs  to 
a  reliable  commission  merchant  in 
New  York  City,  only  90  miles  away, 
and  the  price  is  net  after  deducting 
expenses.  Receipts  in  1944:  1,444  dozen 
eggs  at  50  cents  per  dozen;  sold  75 
pounds  of  broilers,  $17.75;  raised  70 
pullets,  valued  at  75  cents,  $52.50;  four 
cocks  kept  for  breeding,  $4.00;  total 
receipts  $796.25.  Cash  outlay  for  feed 
supplies  and  overhead,  $150.  In  1945  I 
raised  250  extra  pullets.  Receipts:  eggs, 
2,004  dozen,  sold  all  to  an  Atlantic  City 
hotel  at  yearly  price  of  50  cents  a 
dozen;  poultry  sold,  $75.00;  raised  and 
sold  250  pullets,  at  $1.00,  $250;  feed 
supplies,  and  overhead  cost  just  $425. 
In  1946  we  started  the  New  Year  with 
400  hens  and  pullets.  I  had  as  many 
hens  as  I  had  room  for,  so  I  did  not 
try  to  raise  any  except  enough  to  re¬ 
place  those  that  would  be  four  years 
old  last  Spring.  Up  to  late  Fall  my 
receipts  were  2,425  dozen  eggs,  all  sold 
to  the  same  Atlantic  City  hotel  at  50 
cents  a  dozen;  100  pounds  of  broilers 
at  30  cents  a  pound;  feed  and  other 
supplies  have  cost  $350,  with  very  poor 
feed.  We  can  see  the  results  of  our 
trap -nesting,  as  these  are  the  best  look¬ 
ing  lot  of  pullets  we  have  ever  had, 
broad  shouldered  and  deep  in  the  back, 
and  just  beginning  to  produce  well.  I 
could  have  gotten  more  for  my  eggs 
these  past  four  years,  but  I  had  my 
contract  year  in  and  year  out  with  the 
same  hotel,  and  the  price  is  net,  as 
they  transportation  charges  and  I  get 
my  crates  back  every  week. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  things 
to  be  considered  with  raising  chickens 
is  to  keep  the  young  chicks  warm,  clean 
and  active  and  give  them  a  good 
balanced  ration.  To  prevent  disease  they 
must  have  clean  quarters  and  be  kept 
out  of  drafts.  And  to  make  your  hens 
lay  well,  keep  them  free  from  pests 
and  all  annoyances.  If  these  require¬ 
ments  are  met,  and  the  hens  are  of 
a  good  laying  strain,  they  will  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves  all  the 
year  around.  s.  u. 

New  Jersey 


Chicken  fat,  more  available  to  the 
farm  wife  than  the  city  one,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  former  is  watching  out 
for  culls,  makes  excellent  shortening 
in  these  shortage  times.  This  fat  has 
a  little  higher  value  for  shortening  than 
some  of  the  vegetable  fats,  so  slightly 
less  of  it  may  be  used  for  white  sauces, 
stuffings,  and  baking  needs. 


LAY  or  BUST  Starter 
is  a  precise  balance 
of  over  20  ingredients 


Faulty  brooding  probably  kills  more 
chicks  than  any  other  single  cause.  But 
faulty  feeding  may  slow  their  proper 
development.  Success  calls  for  a  3 
point  program. 

We  can  Help  you  from  the  start 

1.  It’s  good  advice  to  make  sure  you 
start  with  healthy  chicks  from  stock 
with  a  superior  egg  laying  background. 

2.  We  help  you  with  improved  manage¬ 
ment.  See  your  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 
or  write  for  chick  rearing  guide. 

3.  Then  make  sure  chicks  have  the  food 
factors  for  healthy  growth.  There’s  rich 
nourishment  and  extra  vitamins  in 
Lay  or  Bust  Chick  Starter. 


Meat  Scrap — Fish  Meal 
Distillers  Dried  Grains 
Alfalfa  Meal 

Corn  Gluten  Meal 
Dried  Milk  Products 

Riboflavin  Supplements 
Vitamin  A  Feeding  Oil 
D-Activated  Animal  Sterol 
Soybean  Meal — Yellow  Corn 
Wheat — Oats — Barley — Milo 
Wheat  Bran — Wheat  Midds. 
Manganese — Salt 

Phosphorus — C  a  Icium 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


BEACON  HATCHERIES 


N.  J.-U.  S. 
APPROVED 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY 

BEACON 


I V.  Chas.  BotbyP* 
Leghorns 
R.O.P.  Sired  N.J.- 
U.S.  Certified  Leg¬ 
horns  hatched 
from  hen  breed¬ 


ers. 


•  Barred  and  Sex-Link  Crosses 

•  Heavy  Breed  Pullet  Chicks 

•  97%  Pullet  Sex  Accuracy 
Guaranteed 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  30 


New  Hampshires 
Quality  New 
Hampshires  fea¬ 
turing  finest 
R.O.P.  candidate 
matings. 


HATCHES 

EVERY 

WEEK 


PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 

For  25  years  successful  breeders  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Leghorn  Chicks,  also  Genuine  New 
Hampshires  and  Crosses.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  98,  -  MONTVALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 
Write  for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Mode’s  GIANl^. 

Beautifu^rm^m^r  Tjj 

flowers  3  in.  and  more 
across ,  ail  colors  mixed. 

Many  are  handsomely  ruffled,  waved; 
some  have  faces  of  contrasting  colors. 
_  To  get  acquainted,  a  full-size  36c-Pkt. 
ft  seeds  for  a  dime— Send  10c  Today!1 
$ee8  Book  FRC(E— Vecetobles.  Flowers. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

362  Maule  Building,  Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  —  TJ.  S.  Approved  Reds,  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Crosses.  All  breeders.  Officially  Pullorum 
Passed.  HUESTED’S  HATCHERY,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


N.  Hamp.  Chicks  from  State  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Stock.  $15-100.  Hjjrry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 
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DOUBLE 

IMPROVED 


White  Hollands 

Also  Broadbreast  Bronze  Poults 
Tube  Tested  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

Buy  your  poults  from  the  World  Famous  Lauxmont 
strain.  None  better.  They  are  now  double  improved 
to  guarantee  you  the  best  poults  money  can  buy. 
OiTculnF  Free 

LAUXMONT  TURKEY  RANCH  Wrightsville,  Pa. 


“PENNSYLVANIA’S  FINEST 


99  TUBE 
TESTED 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
White  Hollands — Bourbon  Reds  ^ 

Hatches  weekly,  January  1st  to  August  1st.  Book  your 
poults  now,  as  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  poults  in  1947. 100% 
B.  W.  D.  clean,  tube  tested.  Catalog  and  Raisers  Guide  Free. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

Phone  Denver  8-4791,  Box  1111,  Ephrata,  Penna. 


ami  “introduce  m'any  now  de'vicM^you  °can  Mature  6  rapidS’.^ThSy®  have”  be^n^ed3  forbears 

tns. ,-sb  a sft-aa  -sag; 


RED  SEAL  TURKEY  RANCH  &  HATCHERY,  R.  F.  D.  2,  BELDING,  MICH. 


Our  "Dutch  Boy"  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
and  White  Holland  poults  mature  faster  on  less  ^ feed 
“GET  OUR  All  pullorum  controlled.  Insured  at  cost  if  you  desire 
'NEW  CAT  A  LOG  °ur  free  catal°®  Is  fuU  of  valuable  information. 


miK 


ZEELAND 


DOMES  STRAIN  WHITE  HOLLAND 

TURKEY  POULTS 

From  carefully  selected  Meat-Type  Tube-Tested  Breed¬ 
ers,  raised  on  our  own  farm  and  hatched  in  our  own 
exclusive  Turkey  Hatchery.  We  emphasize  careful  super¬ 
vision  and  Quality,  not  quantity.  Pioduction  limited. 
Therefore  order  early.  Phone  Washington,  N.  J.  9. 

BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY  FARM 

Wm.  F.  Rejaunier,  Owner,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Genuine  Art  L.  Hamilton  and  B.  E.  Janes  (Bar 
Nothing  Ranch)  B.  B.  B.  poults,  hatched  from 
eggs  shipped  directly  to  us  from  this  famous  tur¬ 
key  breeding  farms. 

RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY  HATCHERY 
C.  Lukas,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


TURKEY  POULTS  THAT  LIVE 


Booking  your  order  of  poults  with  Highland  Farm 
you  can  be  assured  of  quality  poults  from  clean 
breeding  stock.  Highland  Farm  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Electric  Turkey  Hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania.  Poult 
orders  are  filled  to  your  satisfaction.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

P.  F.  SOUDER,  Manager 
SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


RAISE  WYNGARDEN  BROAD  BREASTED 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hatched  from  Michigan  U.S.  Approved  and  U.S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Tested  hards  Northern  Bred  flocks.  Select  quality 
poults  for  the  parth1  far  turkey  raiser.  Reliable  service. 
Send  penny  postcard  for  free  turkey  raisers  book;  full 
of  valuable  information.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  200,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


DAY-OLD  TO  10  WEEKS 

Reserve  Your  Shipments  NOW 

They’re  bigger  and  better  than  ever  this  year. 
Big,  plump,  healthy  poults  that  will  live  and 
grow.  All  breeders  raised  on  Ladino  range. 
N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  under  the  National 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan. 

Four  Customers  Report: 

“All  doing  fine  .  .  .  your  strain  very  healthy.” 
“The  most  rapid  growth  we  ever  had.” 

“’Mg,  sturdy,  healthy  breed  .  .  .  I’m  very 
proud  of  my  flock.” 

“Developed  in  fine  shape  from  the  day  of 
their  arrival.” 


PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White 
Hollands.  Kigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
Hatchery.  No  Eggs  bought.  Get  our  low  prices.  FREE 
CIRCULAR.  SE ID  ELTON  FARMS, 

Box  R,  Washingtonville,  Pennsylvania 

Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


ZEELAND  MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  one  of  Michigan's  largest  duck  breeders. 
6,000  laying  hens  on  our  own  farm.  Years  of  care- 
ful  selection  and  breeding  for  rapid  growth.  Year 
around  hatching.  Send  for  Duck  Raisers  Guide  free. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  311,  Zeeland,  Mich^ 


rw, _ Dmiltc  Wagon  Wheel  Strain 

TllTKCy  A  OUIIS  Broadbreasted  Bronze 
Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults.  Rapid  Develop¬ 
ing  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  6 
noDular  breeds.  America's  leading  strains  at  lower 
cost.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  HATCHERIES,  BOX  P,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


o 


POULTS  that  PAY 


I  Silver  Ward  B.  B.  Bronze  poults  are 
f  money  makers — also  Domes  and  Chaumiere 
Wh.  Hollands.  All  stock  TJ.  S.  Approved 
■  — Pullorum  Tested.  Write  for  catalog 

on  turkeys  —  also  chicks  all  leading  breeds. 
SIL  VER  WARD  HATCHERY  Box  37,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

Don’t  delay,  preferred  shipping  dates  are 
being  fast  booked. 


A.  L.  DOUGLASS,  Manager 


Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  57R.Port  Jefferson  Sta..  N.  Y. 


BRAMBLE’S 

BABY  CHICKS  AND 
BRONZE  POULTS 

Will  Make  You  Larger  Profits 
BARRED  PLY.  ROX,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BRONZE  POULTS 
All  our  breeding  flocks  are  bloodtested  by  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  all 
flocks  are  Md.-U.S.  approved  and  pullorum  passed. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 
SEXED  CHIX  A  SPECIALTY 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


At  the  N.  H.  Poultry 
Growers  Meeting 

The  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  held  its  annual  breed¬ 
ers  conference  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
last  month  with  over  300  poultrymen 
in  attendance.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  meeting  was  the  poultrymen’s 
panel  which  discussed  the  trends  and 
future  of  hatching  egg  demand.  This 
panel  consisted  of  Oliver  Hubbard, 
Walpole,  as  chairman;  E.  N.  Larrabee, 
Peterborough;  Robert  Thurrell,  Wolfe- 
boro;  R.  C.  Durgin,  Lee;  and  Melvin 
Moul,  Brentwood.  It  was  brought  out 
that  the  usual  December  slump  oc¬ 
curred  due  to  the  lack  of  the  demand 
for  broilers  and  the  conflict  with  the 
shipments  of  Christmas  goods.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  the  variability  of 
hatching  egg  premiums,  but  it  was 
felt  that  this  was  the  buyer’s  problem 
and  that  competition  would  control 
production.  Air  transportation,  both 
freight  and  express,  was  discussed  and 
the  implications  of  this  method  of 
shipping  chicks  evidently  will  have  a 
decided  effect  on  the  future  of  ship¬ 
ments  out  of  State,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  open  up  the  entire  country  to 
chick  shipments,  where  previously  the 
shipping  distance  was  limited  on  a 
basis  of  the  number  of  hours  on  the 
road.  The  result  of  the  poultrymen’s 
panel  discussion  made  it  evident  that 
the  poultrymen  feel  that  markets  can 
be  held  on  a  basis  of  quality,  prices 
and  service. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Ramsey,  manager  of 

General  Foods,  Poultry  Division,  Birds 
Eye  Snider,  Inc.,  Pocomoke  City,  Md., 
discussed  the  type  of  chicken  desired 
by  the  broiler  industry.  He  stated  that 
there  will  always  be  a  broiler  industry 
and  that  the  total  production  of 

broilers  represented  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  poultry  crop  of  the  United 
States.  He  predicted  a  good  future  for 
the  broiler  industry  but  stressed  the 

importance  of  practicing  economy  of 

operation  and  production.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  the  type  of  chicken  desired  by  the 
industry,  he  emphasized  the  fact  that 
it  all  depends  on  the  demand  of  “Mrs. 
America,”  but  that  it  will  also  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  results  secured  in 
eviscerating  plants  and  dressing  plants, 
which  would  be  further  modified  by 
the  ideas  and  demands  of  the  live 
poultry  buyer  plus  that  of  the  hatch- 
eryman  and  breeder;  that,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  team  operation  and  not 
a  job  that  one  can  do  alone  but  only 
through  the  cooperation  of  all  these 
groups  can  the  broiler  industry  reach 
its  highest  development.  He  stated,  in 
general,  that  in  the  Middle  West,  White 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  seemed 
to  be  preferred  but  that  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  a  premium  is  being 
paid  of  one  cent  a  pound  for  straight 
New  Hampshires  over  crosses.  He 
claimed  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  eviscerating  plants  could 
secure  from  good  New  Hampshires  75 
per  cent  or  more  of  high  quality  birds, 
in  comparison  to  only  about  30  per 
cent  from  cross  birds;  since  in  crosses, 
black  pin  feathers  and  black  hairs  tend 
to  grade  the  birds  down. 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Sturkie,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  discussed  breeding  for  meat 
type.  He  particularly  emphasized 
breeding  for  the  rate  of  growth  and 
quality  flesh.  Dr.  Jull,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland,  discussed  breeding 
for  hatchability  and  egg  production. 
He  indicated  that  egg  size  affects  aver¬ 
age  hatchabilty  and  that  eggs  that  are 
average  for  the  particular  strain  of 
birds,  will  in  most  cases  produce  high¬ 
er  hatchability.  He  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  progeny  testing  and 
summarized  his  talk  by  stating  that: 
“Results  could  be  measured  by  per¬ 
formance,  pedigree  and  progeny  test¬ 
ing.” 

The  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contest 
was  discussed  by  T.  B.  Charles, 
Durham,  N.  H.,  who  awarded  first 
prize  for  the  New  Hampshire  contest 
of  1946,  to  E.  J.  Bittner,  Westmoreland 
Depot,  N.  H.  Mr.  Bittner  was  presented 
with  a  plaque  which  was  issued  as  a 
certificate  of  merit  in  the  1946  contest. 
Mr.  Charles  then  launched  the  1947 
contest  for  the  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
stating  that  chicks  were  to  be  hatched 
the  week  of  March  10  and  would  be 
judged  on  June  18,  when  they  are 
14  weeks  of  age.  Dressing  and  judging 
will  take  place  at  the  Merrimack 
Farmers  Dressing  Plant  in  Derry, 
N.  H.  t.  b.  c. 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

Our  hours  of  daylight  are  now  very 
short.  When  we  get  a  day  with  heavy 
clouds  or  a  storm,  we  can  accomplish 
very  little  without  the  use  of  lights. 
We  find  that  it  is  profitable  for  us  to 
provide  lights  for  the  poultry  during 
the  Winter.  We  give  them  lights  all 
night  using  a  15-watt  bulb  in  each 
pen,  placed  so  that  the  brightest  rays 
fall  upon  their  mash  hoppers  and 
drinking  fountains.  After  the  birds  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  artificial  light, 
they  will  readily  go  to  their  mash 
hoppers  and  drinking  fountains. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  use  of 
lights  at  night  first  became  a  reco- 
mended  practice  in  poultry  manage¬ 
ment,  we  were  told  that  the  lights 
enabled  the  birds  to  go  to  their  feed 
and  water  whenever  they  wanted  some 
during  the  night,  and  that  the  addi- 
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tional  feed  consumed  caused  them  to 
lay  more  eggs.  Recently  the  theory 
has  been  advanced  that  light  stimulates 
some  gland  or  glands  in  the  bird, 
causing  it  to  secrete  larger  amounts 
of  a  hormone  which  in  turn  stimu¬ 
lates  the  ovary  to  produce  more  eggs. 
Whatever  way  that  lights  act,  a  quiet 
approach  to  our  hens,  at  any  time  of 
night,  will  find  one  to  a  dozen  of 
them  in  each  pen  either  eating  or 
drinking.  In  every  flock  of  hens  there 
are  some  that  are  driven  around  by 
others  more  aggressive,  and  these 
timid  birds  are  often  driven  away 
from  feed  and  water  during  the  day¬ 
time.  We  believe  that  at  least  part  of 
the  benefit  from  lights  is  that  the 
timid  ones  have  a  chance  to  eat  and 
drink  their  fill  while  the  more  aggres¬ 
sive  ones  are  on  the  roost.  When  we 
brood  growing  chickens  during  the 
Winter,  we  use  all  night  lights  for 
them,  because  they  eat  and  drink 
more,  and  consequently  grow  faster 
than  chicks  do  without  lights.  There 
is  also  less  tendency,  when  lights  are 
used,  to  crowd  together  under  the 
hover,  which  usually  means  fewer 
losses.  The  more  rapid  development 
does  not  appear  to  injure  the  later 
producing  ability  of  the  pullets,  either 
in  the  way  of  heavy  production  or  the 
ability  to  continue  to  lay  well  over  a 
long  period;  in  fact  their  earlier  and 
larger  growth  may  be  a  help  to  good 
egg  laying.  _ 

In  the  Fall  of  1939,  a  group  of  Maine 
dairymen  formed  the  Central  Maine 
Artificial  Breeding  Association  with 
the  bull  farm  located  at  Newport.  The 
next  year  the  Androscoggin  Valley 
Artificial  Breeding  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  a  bull  farm  at  Turner. 
Both  associations  have  grown  rapidly 
and  for  some  time  the  members  of 
each  have  discussed  the  advisability 
of  uniting  them.  As  a  result  they  have 
recently  joined  to  forth  the  Maine 
Breeding  Cooperative,  one  of  the 
largest  artificial  breeding  associations 
in  the  country.  At  present  the  new 
cooperative,  operates  both  farms  but 
when  a  more  central  location  can  be 
bought,  the  bulls  will  all  be  kept  at 
one  farm,  resulting  in  a  more  economi¬ 
cal  operation.  This  cooperative  en¬ 
ables  the  farmer  with  a  small  herd 
to  get  the  benefit  of  an  outstanding 
bull  as  herd  sire  at  a  cost  that  is  no 
more,  and  often  much  less,  than  when 
he  uses  his  own  sire.  Then,  too,  he 
has  none  of  the  risks  of  caring  for  a 
bull.  Many  farmers  will  smile  at  the 
thought  of  it  being  risky  to  care  for 
a  gentle  bull,  but  we  have  known  of 
several  instances  of  broken  ribs  and 
other  injuries,  and  in  one  case  death, 
all  due  to  handling  of  what  were 
thought  to  be  gentle  bulls.  It  never 
pays  to  trust  a  bull. 

For  the  last  year  farmers  and  others 
around  us  who  have  wished  to  build 
or  make  repairs  have  been  seriously 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  nails.  Most 
of  the  time  it  has  been  impossible  to 
buy  even  a  pound  or  two  of  the 
commonly  used  sized  of  nails.  While 
most  farmers  could  get  logs  from  their 
own  woodlots  sawed  at  small  local 
sawrpills  and  so  provide  themselves 
with  reasonably  good  lumber,  the  lack 
of  nails  has  prevented  many  repairs 
and  improvements.  A  considerable 
number  of  returned  veterans  and  others 
who  had  planned  to  build  homes  for 
themselves  have  been  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  this  shortage  of  nails,  as 
well  as  other  building  materials.  If 
these  .  things  soon  become  available, 
there  will  be  considerable  building 
done  during  the  coming  Summer. 

Maine  h.  l.  s. 


Business  Bits 

Most  farmers  own  some  kind  of 
firearm,,  and  many  take  great  pride  in 
their  guns  and  try  in  every  way  to 
keep  them  clean  and  in  the  best  of 
condition.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  efforts, 
rust  and  corrosion  often  make  their 
damaging  appearance.  Frank  C.  Hoppe, 
well  known  gun  expert  and  shooter, 
has  written  an  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  booklet  on  gun  cleaning  and  care, 
and  how  to  protect  firearms.  A  copy 
can  be  obtained  without  charge  or 
obligation  by  dropping  a  card  to  Mr. 
Hoppe,  2332  North  8th  St.,  Philadelphia 
33,  Pennsylvania. 


As  part  of  its  extensive  public  re¬ 
lations  service  to  farmers  International 
Harvester  Company,  180  No.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  prepared  several 
pamphlets  and  articles  on  soil  con¬ 
servation,  dealing  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  with  the  many  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  keeping  the  top  soil  nailed 
down  on  the  land  where  it  belongs, 
and  where  it  must  stay  if  farming  ;Ss 
to  be  a  profitable  practice.  A  ne  v 
pamphlet,  “Soil  Conservation,”  is  no  v 
available,  and  can  be  obtained  from 
I.  H.  C.  without  charge. 


The  28th  edition  of  a  book  about  lje 
and  its  many  and  important  uses  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  farm  home  has 
just  been  made  available  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  title  of  this 
pamphlet  is  “The  Truth  About  A  Lye,” 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  request¬ 
ing  same  from  the  company.  No  other 
product  has  so  many  varied  and  valu¬ 
able  uses  as  lye,  and  the  informath  n 
contained  in  this  new  edition  short  d 
prove  to  be  of  inestimable  service. 
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. .  .To  Control 


CHICKEN 


LICE  and 

FEATHER 
MITES 

rt  tap  Black  Leaf 
along  the  roosts, 
using  the  Cap-Brush  —  then  smear  the  drops  into 
«  thin  tine.  As  the  chickens  roost,  the  heat  from 
their  bodies  causes  Aimes  to  rise  under  the  feathers 
and  the  pests  are  quickly  killed.  .  .  .  Saves  labor, 
eaves  time  and  saves  handling  of  chickens. 


pyt  Me  ALSO  KIUS  APHIDS 
'O  WORK  Used  as  a  spray.  Black 
Leaf  40  kills  aphids  and 
Similar  sucking  insects  on 
foliage,  fruit  and  flowers. 
A  product  of  many  uses. 
Buy  only  in  factory « 
sealed  containers  to 
^insure  full  strength. 

n  TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 
CHEMICAL  CORP,  tncerporatqO 
LOUISVILLE  l  KENTUCKY $ 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


NEUHAUSER 

Gooe/’lttc/e ' 


CHICKS 


HY-LINE  CHICKS 


New  Kind  of  Chicks 
Bred  Like  Hybrid  Corn 

Produced  by  crossing  highly  inbred  lines. 
Entirely  new  method  of  breeding  poultry. 
Hy-Lines  laid  30%  to  54%  more  eggs  than 
standard  breeds  against  which  they  were 
tested  on  105  farms.  You  can  reasonably 
expect  18,000  eggs  from  every  100  Hy-Line 
pullets  you  house.  More  resistant  to  colds; 
less  affected  by  extremes  of  weather.  Hen- 
housed  averages  of  200  eggs  are  common. 
We  invite  your  most  searching  inquiry. 
Write  Today  For  FREE  Hy-Line  Catalog 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  N,  Batavia,  New  York 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Bax  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


INCREASE 
PRICES  ON 


AIR 
EXPRESS 

service  to 
Middle  West 
and  far  South, 


compare  a  we  Dree aing— com- : 
pate  „■  the?  prices — here’s  your 
chanice  ter  get  official  R.O.P. 

Sired  Chicks  direct  from  the  4 
breeder  for  less  than  you’d  ex-, 
ect...  U.  S.  Approved' 

•lew  Hampshires,  R.  I.. 

Reds.  White 
,'and  Barred 
iRocks, White, 

Leghorns. 

Don't  fail  to 

'get  this  book  IT  S  FREE! 

fGives  breeding  facts  be¬ 
hind  Pine  Top  Chicks.; 
'Shows  how  you  can  make1 
(more  with  genuine  Pine* 
iTop  Strain  stock.  A  post1 
"card  brings  catalog  and 
price  list. 

TlNETOP  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  G-#  ^tiMjhbh ester.  New  Hampshire 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


W#  Pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  or  ENGLISH  Large  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $12.00  $22.00 

Bar.  &  White  Bocks .  14.00  17.00 

N.  H.  A  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  17.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  17.00  20.00 

Assorted  . 12.00  15.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  „„ 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  -  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


100 

$4.00 

14.00 

14.00 

16.00 

12.00 

95% 


V  yaM&y  Ckioc\ 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Cki*, 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Legtiorns.$l2.00  $22.00  $6.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghcrns . .  1 1 .00  20.00  5.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Rods  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds _  15.00  19.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  .  12.09 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MeAlisterville.  Pa. 


Day  Old  '&  Started  Chicks 

Hatched  from  our  trapnested  Pedigreed  strain  of  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  For 
circular,  write  CARPENTERS  POULTRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  SPA,  NEW  YORK 


My  Backyard  Poultry  Flock 

Several  years  ago  we  decided  to  add 
a  shed  roof  section  to  the  back  of  our 
spare  garage,  and  keep  a  small  flock 
of  layers.  This  building  is  about  eight 
by  18  feet,  and  is  of  frame  construction 
on  a  concrete  wall.  The  floor  is  con¬ 
crete  and  sloped  to  one  end  so  that  at 
housecleaning  time  I  can  easily  hose 
this  pen  out  after  it  has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned.  In  one  end  I  have  fenced 
off  an  area  for  feed  storage  and  also 
an  entrance  way  for  convenience. 
Nests  consist  of  a  string  of  five,  set 
up  on  legs,  and  over  the  top  of  these 
there  is  a  portable  roost  platform  with 
roosting  space  for  up  to  30  birds.  We 
usually  start  about  20  laying  pullets 
in  this  pen  each  Fall,  and  have  sur¬ 
plus  eggs  to  sell  to  the  neighbors  and 
to  the  store.  Right  now  local  eggs  are 
scarce,  so  we  do  not  have  any  to 
wholesale  to  the  local  groceryman. 

It  is  my  practice  at  present  to  use 
an  18  to  20  per  cent  protein  laying 
mash,  and  to  supplement  this  with 
scratch  grain.  Mash  is  kept  constantly 
available,  and  grain  is  fed  in  the 
litter,  giving  a  light  feeding  in  the 
morning  and  at  noon;  and  most  of 
the  grain  allotment  before  they  go  to 
roost  at  night.  Oyster  shell  or  calcite 
grit  is  also  provided  in  a  convenient 
wall  hopper.  When  the  Fall  days  be¬ 
gan  to  get  shorter  in  early  October,  I 
started  using  a  dim  all-night  light.  A  15- 
watt  bulb  does  very  well  in  my  size 
chicken  house,  which  is  just  high 
enough  for  me  to  walk  around  in  con¬ 
veniently.  This  year,  I  built  a  deep 
litter  and  am  carrying  it  through 
the  Winter.  This  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  kind  of  weather,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  change  it  two 
or  three  times  to  avoid  too  much 
ammonia  smell. 

Later  on,  if  the  condition  of  the 
birds  and  any  decline  in  production 
justify  it,  I  may  feed  either  laying 
pellets,  or  a  moist,  crumbly  mash  as 
an  extra  feed.  I  may  use  one  or  both 
of  these  feeds  as  occasion  demands, 
but  am  holding  them  back  for  special 
ammunition,  if  I  need  to  use  it.  These 
20  pullets  are  now  laying  better  than 
75  per  cent.  We  should  have  had  a 
perfect  score,  but  one  of  these  pullets, 
which  we  bought  at  laying  age,  has 
failed  to  make  the  grade.  She  looked 
good  on  arrival,  but  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  _  reaching  a  suitable  physical  con¬ 
dition  to  lay.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  she 
will  fall  by  the  wayside.  My  present 
guess  is  that  she  has  leucosis  and 
eventually  will  have  to  be  culled  out. 
I  could,  of  course,  do  as  I  recommend 
you  to  do,  cull  her  out  while  she  is 
in  good  flesh,  and  put  her  in  the  pot. 
However,  for  experimental  purposes  I 
prefer  to  keep  her  there  in  the  pen, 
and  watch  her  from  day  to  day  to 
see  just  what  symptoms  she  develops. 
By  so  doing,  I  will  be  better  able  to 
answer  your  inquiries  when  you  write 
in  about  your  troubles.  This  pullet 
is  not  sick,  but  she  is  slowing  up  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  alert  and  active. 
No  doubt,  you  may  detect  similar 
birds  in  your  pens,  because  the 
leucosis  complex  causes  at  least  half 
of  the  adult  mortality  in  flocks  the 
country  over. 

Our  pen  was  kept  wide  open 
on  the  front  as  long  as  possible, 
but  since  the  cold  weather  has 
arrived,  it  is  being  restricted  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  the  pen  reason¬ 
ably  warm  and  dry;  but  openings  over 
the  plate,  or  so-called  rafter  ventilators 
over  the  front  windows,  are  kept  open 
all  Winter,  regardless  of  how  cold  it 
gets.  The  windows,  however,  tip  in 
from  the  top,  and  will  be  regulated 
according  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  An  electric  water  warmer 
keeps  the  water  at  proper  temperature 
for  the  hens’  drinking.’ 

I  believe  that  a  small  backyard 
poultry  flock  is  a  means  to  better  liv¬ 
ing.  As  a  safeguard  against  your  neigh¬ 
bor  not  liking  a  nearby  flock,  you  can 
do  two  things:  First,  keep  only  laying 
birds.  Males  are  noisy  and  do  not  have 
any  effect  on  production,  except  to 
possibly  reduce  it.  Second,  do  not  al¬ 
low  your  birds  to  run  outdoors.  A  yard 
covered  with  poultry  droppings  soon 
gets  smelly  and  may  be  offensive  to 
others,  especially  in  rainy  weather. 
Thus  you  can  avoid  trouble,  as  well 
as  disease  hazards,  by  keeping  your 
backyard  birds  closely  confined. 

T.  B.  Charles 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.00 

Poultry  Production. 

Lippincott  and  CCard . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso-  - 

ciation  .  3.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys 
G.  T.  Klein . 2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


KERR’S  LIVELY  CHICKS 

ready  for  yow  *•" 

13eonvenientbrancl.es 


Farmers  and  poultrymen  like  the  convenient  branches 
which  Kerr  has  established  over  the  East  to  serve  everyone 
who  wants  to  make  money  on  chickens. 

Look  at  the  list  below  and  see  how  close  a  branch  is  to 
your  farm.  Chicks  also  are  delivered  by  parcel  post  or  express. 

39  YEARS  OF  FAIR  DEALING 

Customers  return  year  after  year  for  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 
because  they  are  bred  to  give  more  eggs  or  better  meat 
than  many  other  strains.  Fair  dealing  with  100%  guaranteed 
live  delivery  has  built  up  a  high  reputation  for  Kerr  Chickeries 
far  and  wide. 

You  and  your  family  are  invited  to  visit  our  240-acre  farm 
at  the  edge  of  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  120,000  breeders  blood- 
tested  annually.  See  for  yourselves  how  we  care  for  our 
breeders.  The  mammoth  incubators  are  worth  a  visit  too. 

VISIT  NEAREST  KERR  BRANCH 

Phone,  write,  or,  better  still,  visit  the  Kerr  branch  near - 
est  you  for  free  “Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide ”  and  price  list . 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 
1035  Helderberg  Ave. 

Tel.  3-2246 

EAST  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
Cor.  Thompson  Rd.  &  Court  St. 
Tel.  Syracuse  2-4913 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

130  North  Front  St. 

Tel.  2644 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

205  Wickham  Ave. 

Tel.  3053 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
1196  Front  St,  Tel,  4-2576 


DANBURY,  CONN. 

Mill  Plain  Rd.  (Highway  6) 
Tel.  3932  R12 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

257  Burhans  Ave. 

Tel.  Lambert  3-1523 


JAMESBURG,  N.  J. 
John  &  Lake  Sts. 
Tel.  1-0065 


WOODBURY,  N.  J. 
942  North  Broad  St« 
Tel.  2-0326 

DUNMORE.  PA. 
516  S.  Blakely  St. 
Jel.  Scranton  8037 

LANCASTER,  PA. 
924  East  Orange  St. 
7 el.  2-4411 

READING.  PA. 
409  S.  6th  St. 
Tel.  2-0613 


MAIN  OFFICE  •  HATCHERY  •  BREEDING  FARM 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Tel.  90 


KERR 

CHICKERIES 

_  .  m 

MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  proflts. 
25 -$7.50;  50  -  $14.00;  100  -  $28.00.  "Ducks  for. 

Profit’’  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS,  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  AND  RUNNERS 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

Ducklings:  Giant  Pekins  from  5  yr.  hens.  Runners, 
Rouens.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Drifting,  Penna. 

— - 

—  — 

‘Soy  HUBBARD’S  GROSS-BREDS 

for  heavy-meated,  solid  broilers! 


For  profits  on  high  broiler  production  — 
choose  Hubbard’s  Cross-breds!  Produced 
by  mating  Barred  Rock  cocks  to  our  New 
Hampshire  hens,  you  get  the  benefit  of 
hybrid  vigor  from  two  vigorous  parent 
strains.  These  solid,  heavy-meated  Cross-breds  have 
heavy  thighs  and  full  breasts.  They  live,  grow  fast, 
feather  rapidly,  reach  market  weight  quickly— give  you 
greater  broiler  profits!  30-day  full  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
tee.  Weekly  hatches.  Write  today  for  free  catalog! 

Hubbard  rant 

04X  12,  Walpole,  N»  H,  •  Bran  eh  Hafehety,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Lee  Leachman,  manager  of  Gallagher's 
Farm,  Nanuet,  Rockland  County,  New 
York,  is  shown  unloading  Prince  Bar¬ 
barian,  nicknamed  “Flying  Willie,” 
from  an  airliner  at  Chicago.  This  bull 
was  exhibited  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  held  in  Chicago 
last  month,  where  he  won  reserve 
championship  honors  in  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  division. 

Wintertime  in  the  Sheep 
Shed 

(Continued  from  Page  20 ) 

farm.  Some  good  sheepmen  say  that 
late  Fall  and  early  Winter  is  the  best 
time  to  cull  the  flock,  because  if  a 
ewe  is  slick  and  fat  shortly  after  her 
lambs  are  weaned,  while  most  of  the 
flock  are  somewhat  low  in  condition, 
it  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  she 
did  not  give  much  milk.  The  most 
important  single  factor  toward  rais¬ 
ing  healthy  and  profitable  lambs  is 
that  their  mothers  be  deep  milking 
ewes.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable 
to  start  graining  the  ewes  when  pasture 
gets  short  in  the  late  Summer.  If  they 
are  built  up  some  in  flesh  at  that  time, 
they  will  be  more  prolific  at  lambing 
time.  This  system  of  flushing  causes 
the  production  of  two  or  more  ova  at 
breeding  time  instead  of  one.  As  a 
consequence,  when  these  multiple  ova 
are  fertilized,  the  ewe  produces  twins 
and  triplets  instead  of  a  single  lamb. 

A  good  grain  mixture  to  use  for 
ewes,  when  they  are  on  legume  pasture 
or  are  receiving  legume  hay,  during 


A  Consumer  on  Milk  Prices 
and  Distribution 

I  am  the  New  York  woman  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article  entitled  “A 
Vermonter  on  Farm  Prices”  in  the 
December  7  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  May  I  entitle  this  article  “A 
New  Yorker  on  Milk  Prices?”  No  one 
reads  Mother  Bee’s  words  of  wisdom 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  more  care¬ 
fully  than  I  do,  and  I  am  an  admirer 
of  what  she  says.  Both  of  us  are 
concerned  about  commodity  prices  in 
this  country  today;  Mother  Bee  takes 
the  viewpoint  of  the  farmer  producing 
milk;  I  take  the  viewpoint  of  the 
woman  who  opens  her  purse,  while 
manipulating  a  baby  in  one  arm,  with 
two  babies  hanging  on  to  her  skirts. 
The  money  in  her  purse  will  not  buy 
the  milk  those  babies  require. 

Mother  Bee  speaks  about  farm  labor 
of  50  years  ago  being  glad  to  get  $10 
a  month  and  maintenance-.  But  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  running 
a  gasoline  engine,  nor  how  to  manipu¬ 
late  an  electric  milking  machine.  All 
your  $10-a-month  man  had  to  have 
was  a  strong  body  for  manual  work; 
and  he  produced  food  on  the.  farm  in 
the  same  ratio.  Contrast  what  the 
tractor  and  scientific  farming  produce 
today.  You  will  find  that  your  $100  a 
month  skilled  labor  produces  much 
more  than  terr  times  more. 

Science  is  being  applied  on  the 
farm  along  with  modern  machinery. 
Mass  production  is  now  in  operation  on 
our  farms.  In  New  York  State  scien¬ 
tifically  managed  large  farms  have 
been  developed.  Their  owners  want  a 
prohibitive  price  for  their  milk.  It  has 
resulted  in  our  large  milk  distributing 
organizations  which  arbitrarily  keep 
up  the  retail  price  of  milk.  The  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer  has  an  entirely  different 
set  of  problems. 

A  pound  of  butter  today  is  around 
$1.00;  a  dozen  eggs  85  cents;  raw  milk 
around  20  to  22  cents  a  quart.  With 
babies  to  feed,  how  far  will  the  ordin¬ 
ary  pay  envelope  go?  The  root  of  this 
trouble  is  back  in  the  prices  of  raw 
materials.  The  price  of  milk  begins 
with  the  price  of  feed.  The  price  of 
that  feed  should  be  determined  by 
the  quantity  of  feed  produced  in  mass 
production.  If  the  dairy  farmer  could 
buy  his  concentrates  at  an  economic 
price,  and  if  arbitrarily  high  distri¬ 
bution  costs  could  be  eliminated,  then 
the  little  mother  in  the  city  could  buy 
milk  at  an  economic  price. 

Cutting  the  price  of  milk  would  be 
going  at  it  wrong-end-to.  By  means 
of  modern  transportation  our  large 
cities  should  have  farm  products  depots 
where  the  farmer  can  leave  his  pro¬ 
duce  and  the  housewife  can  go  and 
get  it.  Cost  of  distribution  can  be 
drastically  cut.  It  would  be  like  our 


the  early  Fall  and  on  into  the  first 
part  of  Winter,  is  one  consisting  of 
equal  parts  whole  corn  and  whole  oats. 
However,  if  the  pasture  or  hay  is  poor 
ewe. 

and  does  not  contain  much  clover  or 
alfalfa,  it  would  then  be  advisable  to 
add  10  pounds  of  some  high  protein 
feed,  preferably  soybean  oil  meal,  to 
each  90  pounds  of  the  grain  mixture 
mentioned. 

Keeping  Records  is  Important 

If  the  ewes  are  either  tagged  or  ear 
notched,  and  a  record  book  kept  show¬ 
ing  each  individual’s  wool  and  lamb 
production,  breeding  record,  age  and 
health,  it  will  prove  to  be  an  invalu¬ 
able  guide  for  culling  the  breeding 
flock  and  also  to  use  for  the  selection 
of  replacements.  Factors  which  should 
be  carefully  considered  and  noted  in¬ 
clude  the  weight,  grade  and  condition 
of  each  animal’s  fleece  at  shearing 
time;  and  the  conformation,  condition 
and  weight  of  the  lambs  at  weaning 
time,  also  at  marketing  time.  In  most 
farm  flocks  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
dispose  of  the  old  ewes,  unless  they 
have  proven  to  be  exceptionally  good 
mothers,  during  the  Winter  of  their 
sixth  year,  because  they  are  usually 
in  good  flesh  at  that  time,  yet  not 
heavy  enough  in  lamb  to  be  penalized. 
After  that  age  their  teeth  often  start 
to  go  bad,  and  consequently  it  becomes 
difficult  for  them  to  chew  their  feed 
properly,  and  therefore,  they  keep 
relatively  thin.  However,  there  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  on  some 
farms  there  are  old  matronly  ewes 
10  years  or  more  of  age.  The  health 
record  of  each  ewe  is  important  and 
should  cover  such  points  as  lambing 
trouble,  general  health  factors,  and 
specific  ailments. 

Maintaining  a  well  kept  breeding 
record  will  be  helpful  in  several  ways. 
It  should  show  the  number  of  times 
the  ewe  had  to  be  served  by  the  ram 
before  she  settled;  this  can  be  readily 
established  by  having  the  ram’s  belly 
covered  with  lamp  black,  and  alternat¬ 
ing  colors  of  red  and  yellow  ochre,  at 
three  week  intervals.  This  will  also 
make  it  possible  to  know  in  advance 
the  approximate  time  that  each  ewe 
is  due  to  lamb.  Such  knowledge  will 
permit  placing  the  ewes  in  a  separate 
pen,  a  short  time  before  lambing, 
which  will  help  eliminate  their  being 
disturbed,  and  perhaps  failing  to  own 
their  offspring.  Young  ewes  having 
their  first  lambs  are  often  liable  to 


cash-and-carry  stores.  Those  who  could 
afford  ultra-service  could  pay  the  high 
prices  to  our  distributors  as  at  present. 
When  I  see  little  babies  showing  lack 
of  nourishment  and  the  tortured  look 
in  their  mothers’  faces,  I  feel  like  be¬ 
coming  a  Carrie  Nation.  Our  city 
children  need  milk  at  a  price  their 
fathers  can  pay.  The  farmer  will  make 
the  same  profit,  perhaps  even  a  better 
profit  than  the  racketeer  distributors 
of  today  allow  him. 

The  person  who  is  suffering  today 
is  the  little  mother  in  the  city,  and  she 
is  not  “buying  theater  tickets.”  Auto¬ 
mobiles  and  radios  have  brought  luxu¬ 
ries  into  the  farm  house.  I  am  afraid 
that  there  are  some  farmers  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  suffering  in  our  large 
cities.  People  are  growing  bitter.  In 
other  words,  our  domestic  economy  is 
all  wrong.  Women  like  Mother  Bee  and 
I  can  voice  our  opinions  and  bring  to 
the  front  what  is  so  wrong,  and  help 
our  men  find  the  right  solutions.  We 
need  not  have'  our  present  govern¬ 
ment  destroyed.  Our  country  is  the 
best  in  the  world  and  it  is  so  because 
the  American  women  have  reasoned 
and  have  submitted  to  current  circum¬ 
stances  in  order  to  right  what  has 
been  wrong.  mrs.  m.  b.  w. 

New  York 


Airborne  Transplants 

Airplane  transportation  is  going  to 
revolutionize  the  growing  and  supply¬ 
ing  of  tomato  plants  for  the  northern 
States.  In  the  South,  growers  plant 
tomato  seeds  in  open  fields  during  late 
February  and  in  March.  Northern  plant¬ 
ers  have  long  been  dependent  on  these 
southern  growers,  to  a  large  extent 
for  their  transplants.  Oftentimes,  the 
growers  in  the  North  were  forced  to 
make  haphazard  guesses  as  to  the  time 
they  would  need  their  transplants  in 
order  to  allow  enough  time  for  ship¬ 
ment  by  rail  or  truck.  However,  with 
the  advent  of  the  airplane  and  glider 
transportation  service,  all  such  un¬ 
certainty  has  been  removed  from  the 
operation.  Northern  planters  may  now 
wait  until  they  receive  a  go-ahead 
signal  from  the  Weather  Bureau  to 
the  effect  that  transplanting  weather 
is  likely  to  be  favorable  for  a  day  or 
two.  When  this  information  is  re¬ 
ceived,  the  planter  will  then  wire  his 
southern  source  to  ship  the  required 
number  of  transplants  by  the  first  “air 
freight”  going  out.  When  the  wire  is 
received,  the  southern  producer  pulls, 
packs  and  loads  the  transplants  into 
a  plane.  The  next  morning,  the  north¬ 
ern  planter  picks  up  his  plants  at  the 
airport,  or  has  them  delivered  to  him, 
and  gets  the  plants  in  the  ground  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  day.  Even  if  the  trans¬ 
plants  cannot  go  all  the  way  by  air,  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  ship  them  as 
near  their  final  destination  as  possible, 
by  air.  The  time  thus  saved  may  mean 


get  excited  if  left  with  the  flock,  es¬ 
pecially  in  fairly  close  quarters  where 
others  are  lambing,  and  where  there 
are  several  newly  born  lambs  running 
about.  They  get  confused  and  may  re¬ 
fuse  to  let  their  own  lambs  nurse; 
this  means  a  tedious  job  of  hand  rais¬ 
ing,  plus  the  bother  of  drying  off  the 

Breeding  Ewe  Lambs 

The  question  of  whether  to  breed 
ewe  lambs  in  the  Fall  or  wait  until 
they  are  yearlings,  will  be  governed  by 
the  kind  and  breed  of  sheep  that  are 
being  raised,  the  date  of  birth,  and 
their  degree  of  maturity  and  develop¬ 
ment.  If  registered  sheep  are  being 
raised  instead  of  a  commercial  flock 
of  grades,  then  it  is  usually  best  not  to 
breed  the  ewe  lambs  in  the  Fall,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  maturity  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Breeders  report  that  they 
generally  get  an  extra  year  or  more 
of  lamb  and  wool  production  by  wait¬ 
ing  until  their  purebreds  have  attained 
yearling  maturity,  than  if  bred  as 
lambs.  They  are  also  better  mothers 
and  their  first  crop  lambs  are  more 
suitable  for  replacements.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  grades  are  kept,  particularly 
if  they  are  being  bought  and  sold  fre¬ 
quently,  early  breeding  means  an  extra 
crop  of  lambs  the  first  year.  It  is  un¬ 
usual  for  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
ewe  lambs  to  become  settled  with  lamb, 
even  though  all  of  them  are  allowed 
with  the  ram. 

In  order  for  a  ewe  lamb  to  attain 
sufficient  size  and  maturity  to  breed 
and  become  pregnant,  she  should  be 
dropped  not  later  than  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  March.  She  will  then  be  from  seven 
to  eight  months  old  when  she  is  bred, 
and  will  need  to  have  been  well  nursed 
and  fed  to  be  sufficiently  mature  to 
carry  and  raise  a  lamb.  Dorset  and 
Tunis  ewes,  and  some  strains  of  fine- 
wools,  will  take  the  ram  at  times  other 
than  in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter; 
they  can,  therefore,  be  bred  to  con¬ 
form  with  desired  lambing  dates  and 
in  accordance  with  their  development, 
without  having  to  wait  an  entire  year 
for  their  next  breeding  cycle. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  separate  the 
open  from  the  pregnant  ewes  when 
they  come  off  pasture,  and  keep  them 
separated  during  the  Winter.  Sheep 
respond  readily  to  kind  treatment  and 
also  soon  show  the  effect  of  neglect. 
They  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  but  the  right  thing  must  be 
done  at  the  right  time  in  order  to 
make  a  success  with  them. 


the  difference  between  a  good  yield  and 
a  poor  one. 

Last  April  the  first  glider-two  round 
trip  in  commercial  aviation  history 
was  completed.  The  plane  and  glider 
took  off  from  Philadelphia  bound  for 
Puerto  Rico,  stopping  at  designated 
points  in  between.  On  its  southward 
flight,  the  glider  carried  a  load  of 
penicillin,  flowers  and  dresses  con¬ 
signed  to  Moultrie,  Ga.  A  glider  with 
a  load  destined  for  Puerto  Rico  was 
picked  up,  and  the  plane  took  off  on 
the  last  lap  of  its  initial  freight-carry¬ 
ing  flight.  The  glider  that  remained 
behind  in  Georgia  was  emptied,  and 
then  reloaded  with  40,000  tomato  plants 
destined  for  farms  in  Southern  New 
Jersey.  Next  morning,  the  plane  re¬ 
turned,  picked  up  the  glider  load  of 
transplants,  and  delivered  them  the 
same  afternoon  to  trucks  waiting  at 
the  Philadelphia  airport.  A  few  weeks 
later,  a  similar  test  was  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Plants  pulled  in  southern  Georgia  on 
May  9  and  again  on  May  18,  were 
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transplanted  to  Ohio  fields  with  great 
success.  Some  of  the  transplants  were 
packed  in  wet  peat  moss  into  hampers. 
This  is  the  usual  method  of  packing 
for  shipment  by  truck  or  rail.  How¬ 
ever,  three  other  methods  of  packing 
were  also  tried.  The  simplest  way — 
merely  pulling  the  plants  and  placing 
them  in  a  burlap  bag — proved  just  as 
satisfactory  as  the  more  elaborate 
methods.  All  of  the  plants  arrived  in 
first  class  condition. 

The  cost  of  shipping  transplants  by 
air  is,  of  course,  a  major  concern,  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  cost  of  plants 
shipped  by  air  may  eventually  be 
brought  to  a  figure  approximating  that 
of  plants  shipped  by  rail  express.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  seems  that  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  shipping  transplants  by  air 
will  very  likely  overcome  any  slight 
additional  shipping  cost.  The  speed 
with  which  the  plants  are  transported 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an¬ 
other,  is  the  all-important  factor.  Sav¬ 
ing  of  time  when  transplanting  is  of 
utmost  importance  because  the  quicker 
the  plants  resume  their  normal  growth, 
the  more  thrifty  and  disease  resistant 
they  are  later  likely  to  be.  M.  d.  b. 

Pennsylvania 


4-H  Winners 


Marion  G.  Goewey,  19,  Nassau,  N.  Y., 
winner  of  a  college  scholarship  in  the 
Clothing  Achievement  Program,  has 
sewn  80  articles  and  mended  or  re¬ 
modeled  103  in  her  nine  years  of  4-H 
projects. 


Carolyn  Alice  Harmon,  16,  Perham,  Me.,  and  Harriet  D.  Stone,  19,  Tilton,  N.  H., 
who  also  won  college  scholarships  for  their  Clothing  Achievement  work. 
Carolyn’s  record  is  239  articles  including  40  dresses,  14  made  this  year. 
Harriet  sewed  49  garments  valued  at  $250  in  4946. 
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BABY  $ 
CHICKS 


18.00 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  ! 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


CHAMBCRUN 

BARBED 
BOCHS 

Each  year  more  and  more  poultry- 
men  order  Chamberlin  Barred- 
Rock  Chicks.  Bred  to  make  profits 
under  average  farm  conditions — 
they  have  6  points  of  superiority: 
High  Livability,  Quick  Growth, 
Early  Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  Hign 
Production,  Good  Meat.  5,500 
Vt.-U.  S-.  Pullorum  Clean  Breed¬ 
ers.  Chicks  available  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write 
fer  free  booklet  —  order  chicks  early! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

B.  F.  D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


Mass.,  U.  S.  Certified.— .Pullorum  Clean 
CHICK  BUYERS  WANT  QUALITY 


R.O.P.  sires  mean  better  quality  chicks.  Buy  our 
wing  banded  chicks  from  pedigreed  R.O.P.  matings. 
Dams’  records  200  eggs  up.  Also  Mass.,  U.  S.  Certi¬ 
fied  chicks  from  flock  matings.  All  males  on  our  farm 
from  dams  with  250  and  over  egg  records.  Better 
hurry — write  Today  for  folder. 

HARRY  S.  BENNETT 

Box  R,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


For  beauty  and  production  our 
White  Bocks  are  ideal.  Low  in 
mortality.  High  in  disease  re¬ 
sistance.  Dressed  fowl,  broilers, 
roasters  of  superior  quality. 
Large  brown  eggs. 

7000  Breeders  Mass.- 
U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Featherland  White  Rock  Chicks  are  full  of 
vitality— bred  for  quick  growth,  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  early  feathering.  Please 
write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 

Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

world's 

OLDEST 
STRAIN, 


u.s. 

R.O.P. 
A  State 
Supervised 

Here's  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America's 
beat  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicka,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  4  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

For  High  Egg  Production,  Meat  Quality,  Attractive 
Appearance — start  with  Combs’  Barred  Bock  Chicks. 
Their  profit  making  quality  will  make  you  another 
satisfied  owner.  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Ap¬ 
proved  breeders.  Write  for  folder,  then  order  early. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


.NED  L 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

nir  proms  ahead  with  the  strain  that  holds 
highest  10-yr.  average  birds  qualifying  for  R.O.P. 
all  New  Hampshire  breeders.  All  breeders  N.  H., 
»■  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  New 
catalog  and  prices  on  Nedlar  Hamps  —  also  crosses. 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

E  N.  LARRABEE,  Box  R.  PETERBOROUGH.  N.  H. 

BURNS’  POULTRY  FARM 

«...  „  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 
naZ  OIJd  R«d  Chicks  100%  Parmenter  strain.  Re- 
proauced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also  Sex- 
Irj?*.  Chlcks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4500 
pullorum  clean  II  years.  Order  early  for 

dates.  Prices  on  request. 

”ARK  ST. _ -  TEL.  WRENTHAM  358 

White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

feathering.  Profitable  Egg  Production.  Pullorum  Clean. 

pEARNLEY,  NO.  SCITUATE,  RHODE  ISLAND 

^-STARTED  pullets  — 

raised  started  pullets.  Leghorns,  leghorcas, 
Rnc  .,ten  weeks  Reserve  your  order. 

B0S  HATCHERY  .  ZEELAND,  ^MICHIGAN 

best  Ancona  Chi-ks.  Catalog  Free.  Shrawde 


Ancona  Farm, 


Richfield  9,  Pern 
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News  From  New  Jersey  1 

Henry  Wirtz  had  a  novel  idea  for  a 
dead  bird  pit  which  is  employed  on 
the  Wirtz  Brothers  4,000  bird  plant  at 
Annandale  very  effectively.  Instead  of 
building  the  conventional  type  of 
poured  or  concrete  block  or  brick  or 
wooden  frame  pit  as  is  used  by  most 
poultrymen,  the  Wirtz  Brothers  pur¬ 
chased  a  discarded  1,000  gallon  fuel  oil 
tank  for  $5.00  and  buried  it.  The  car¬ 
casses  are  dropped  into  the  tank 
through  openings  provided  by  bottom¬ 
less  milk  cans  which  are  set  in  the  top¬ 
side  of  the  buried  tank.  The  milk  can 
lid  serves  as  an  effective  means  of 
closing  the  hole.  These  poultrymen  find, 
as  others  who  have  used  the  pit 
method  mentioned  above,  that  it  is 
the  easiest  and  most  practical  method 
of  disposal.  Formerly  an  incinerator 
was  used  and  this  required  kerosene 
and  kindlings  and  usually  meant  that 
carcasses  were  allowed  to  accumulate 
before  the  incinerator  was  fired.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  accumulation  process  dogs  and 
vermin  frequently  carry  the  car¬ 
casses  around  the  plant  which  might 
cause  a  spread  of  disease  to  pullets  on 
range.  The  Wirtzes  also  estimate  that 
the  fuel  bill  amounted  to  a  consider¬ 
able  item  each  year. 


Norman  Fulper  of  Rocktown, 
Hunterdon  County,  is  well  pleased  with 
his  experience  with  mow  curing  of 
hay.  With  liberal  feeding  of  silage  and 
all  the  chopped  mow  cured  hay  that 
his  herd  of  30  cows  will  take  on  three 
times  a  day  feeding,  he  is  getting  a 
production  of  12  cans.  The  grain  ration 
is  home  produced  corn  and  cob  meal 
with  enough  protein  concentrate  to 
bring  it  to  a  level  of  14  to  16  per  cent. 
The  partly  cured  hay  was  picked  up 
from  the  windrow  with  a  field  chopper 
and  blown  into  the  mow  for  final  cur¬ 
ing.  Some  objection  is  sometimes  raised 
to  feeding  chopped  hay  in  that  it  en¬ 
tails  more  work  but  Mr.  Fulper  finds 
that  a  silage  fork  and  chutes  to  de¬ 
liver  it  near  the  cows  makes  for  easy 
and  fast  feeding,  A  feed  cart  is  used 
for  the  cows  on  the  end  of  the  line. 
He  believes  that  bales  may  be  faster 
in  throwing  the  hay  down  but  once 
it’s  down  the  chopped  hay  is  easier  to 
feed  and  there  are  no  wires  or  strings 
to  dispose  of. 


Egg  rooms  are  becoming  quite  popu¬ 
lar  with  producers  for  the  Flemington 
Auction  Market  as  a  means  of  making 
the  job  of  cooling,  holding,  grading  and 
packing  easier  and  more  satisfactory. 
One  of  the  latest  producers  to  add 
this  facility  to  his  plant  is  Leo  Soluski 
of  Rosemont  who  converted  a  24x24 
stone  two-story  building  which  was 
one  of  the  original  buildings  on  the 
farm  used  as  corn  crib  and  hog  house. 
The  stone  structure  with  a  laying  pen 
overhead  makes  an  ideal  room  for 
handling  eggs  in  that  the  inside 
temperature  is  not  influenced  greatly 
by  the  outside  weather.  A  6x18  foot 
section  was  roomed  off  to  serve  as  a 
cooling  and  holding  room.  This  con¬ 
tains  a  humidifier  to  keep  the  air  moist. 
The  balance  of  the  room  provides 
ample  space  for  cleaning,  grading, and 
packing  eggs. 


The  Wright  Brothers,  Henry  and 
Harley  of  Vincentown,  Burlington 
County,  are  the  1946  Tomato  Kings  of 
New  Jersey.  These  two  growers  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  21.54  tons  per 
acre  on  a  five-acre  field.  There  were 
240  canhouse  tomato  growers  who 
qualified  for  the  Ten-ton  Club  by  pro¬ 
ducing  at  least  10  tons  per  acre.  Two 
other  growers  of  Burlington  County, 
Joseph  D.  Snyder  of  Burlington  and 
Elmer  Harris  of  Vincentown,  came  in 
second  and  third  with  20.6  tons  and 
19.25  tons  per  acre  respectively.  A 
Mercer  County  “father  and  son”  com- 
bination,  Elmer  G.  and  Elmer  A. 
Tindall  of  Windsor,  received  the  first 
award  in  quality  with  a  grade  of  96 
per  cent  U.  S.  No.  1.  Donald  Weeden, 
Freehold,  came  in  second  and  the 
Wright  Brothers  thjrd  in  quality  grades. 


,  Jersey  is  vaccinating  more  than 
1,000  calves  each  month  against  Bang’s 
disease  since  the  service  was  made 
available  to  herd  owners  with  State 
support  by  law  which  went  into  effect 
last  July  1.  About  1,000  farmers  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  plan  so  far.  In 
November  alone,  1,130  animals  were 
given  preventive  treatment.  No  blood 
testing  is  required  for  herds  enrolled 
in  this  program  which  is  known  as 
Plan  IV.  Four  veterinarian  visits  to 
each  farm  during  the  year  are  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  order  to  vaccinate  young  herd 
members.  Calves  between  four  and 
eight  months  of  age  are  eligible  for  the 
service. 


A-idie  ungni  aia  not  aiiect  the  croj 
certified  tomato  seed  for  planting 
1947  according  to  the  State  Departrr 
of  Agriculture  which  is  responsible 
seed  certification.  Of  the  6,663  a< 
passing  certification  requirements,  4 
were  of  the  Rutgers  variety.  The  t 
seed  crop  is  195,094  pounds.  Margl 
was  the  second  variety  in  acreage  ce 
fied,  Stokesdale  third  and  Garden  St 
a  comparative  newcomer,  fou 
Pritchard,  Valiant  and  Baltimore  v, 
also  on  the  list.  D.  M.  Babbii 


SAVE  WORK 


Only  two  mashes  and  two 
grains  to  buy,  store  and  handle 
—instead  of  three.  Only  one 
change  of  mash— instead  of 
two.  Only  one  change  of 
grains— instead  of  two.  And 
no  tapering  off!  No  mixing 
of  chick  starter  with  grow¬ 
ing  mash !  No  mixing  of  grow¬ 
ing  mash  with  egg  mash! 
And  from  the  12th  week  to 
maturity,  no  hand  feeding  of 
grains!  That’s  the  modern 
Larro  way  .  .  .  the  way  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen  all  over 
America  have  been  raising 
pullets  for  years. 

Think  of  all  the  time  and 
work  you  can  save;  time  and 
work  you  can  use  to  raise 
more  pidlets! 

But  the  Larro  Pullet  Plan  is 


not  recommended  to  you 
solely  because  it  saves  work. 
Of  all  the  hundreds  of  experi¬ 
mental  formulas  and  methods 
tested  by  poultry  specialists 
at  Larro  Research  Farm,  the 
Larro  Pullet  Plan  was  found 
most  likely  to  produce  the 
greatest  profit  over  feed  cost , 
all  other  factors  being  equal. 

This  year,  be  guided  by  the 
facts  about  poultry  nutrition 
—proved  by  years  of  patient 
research  and  feed  testing  at 
Larro  Research  Farm.  Decide 
now  to  follow  the  Larro  Pul¬ 
let  Plan— all  the  way! 

General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 

Dept.  3 

DETROIT  (2)— SAN  ERANCIISCO  (6)— CHICAGO  (4) 


He  Larro  Put  let  Plan  W22Z2Z2ZZ 

First  1 2  Weeks  1 3th  Week  to  Maturity 

Larro  "CHICK  BUILDER"  Larro  EGG  MASH 

with  controlled  ;  with  Scratch  Grains 

grains  feeding  — both  hopper  fed 

Start  with  Larro— Stay  with  Larro 


Send  for  a  FREE 
copy  of  the  Larro 
Poultry  Guide. 


"CHICK  BUILDER" 
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ORDER  YOUR  1947 


Babcock  CHICKS  Now 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


We  have  already  received  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  1947  orders.  Just  the  same,  if 
you  book  your  order  now  we  can 
supply  you  on  almost  any  date  that 
you  want  delivery  in  1947.  You  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  ordering  from  us  now. 


Send  For  New  1947  Catalog 


Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  all- 
time  world  record  pen,  which  laid  4057 
eggs  and  4336.25  points  in  51  weeks. 
This  is  an  average  of  312  eggs  and 
333.55  points  per  bird  in  357  days.  Our 
catalog  tells  how  we  bred  this  pen, 
shows  their  complete  pedigree,  and  tells 
you  how  we  have  bred  other  high 
record  birds.  You  will  find  this  catalog 
interesting  —  it  contains  no  bunk.  It 
tells  the  truth. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

.  _  v-  _ ■ _  Uafohorl 


From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched 

All  Chicks  Shipped  PREPAID. 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  Unsex.  Pul  ts  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Typo  White  Leghorns .  .$ 1 2.00  $24.00  $4.00 
Bar?  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.I.  Beds  14.00  20.00  4.00 

Bed-Rock  &  Rock-Bed  Cross.  .  5.00  22.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Spec.)  17.00  26.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  13-00  18.00  12.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE,  ONE  PRICE. 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  and  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  breeders,  farm  and  hatch¬ 
ery.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Gu#r.  100%  live  del. 

SHIRK’S  HATCH  ERY.^H.C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

OHLS  BIG- VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid,  Sex-Link 
and  White  Leghorns.  AH  stock  bred  for  fast,  even 
growth  and  big  egg  production.  We  are 

now  booking  orders  for  1947  delivery. 
OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


The  Chicks  with  the  High  I.  Q.  U.S. 

-  Approved  Pullorum  Passed.  Get  set 
,  for  a  profitable  year  with  chicks  from  a 
breeder  whose  trapnest,  progeny  test  program 
provides  all  the  profit  making  qualities. 
•  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s  Barred 
Bocks,  “Rainbow"  Beds,  New  Hampshires, 
Sex-Link  Cross,  Barred  Cross 
COBB’S  Pedigreed  CHICKS,  INC., 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Pennsylvania  poultrymen  who  now 
do  an  annual  business  of  about  $150,- 
000,000  make  no  claims  for  discerning 
trends  far  into  the  future,  but  they 
are  agreeing  that  high  quality  Pro¬ 
ducts  and  efficient  operations  9ffer  the 
best  safeguards  for  their  industry. 
Edwin  B.  Wallis,  Liverpool,  Perry 
County,  who  as  president  presided  at 
the  recent  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Federation  meeting  as  part  of  the  24th 
annual  Poultry  Conference  at  State 
College,  believes  prices  for  eggs  and 
meat  may  recede  somewhat  from 
present  levels,  but  he  does  not  antici¬ 
pate  any  drastic  upsets  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  He  has  been  able  to  keep 
down  overhead,  an  important  con¬ 
sideration,  in  construction  costs  by  re¬ 
modeling  old  barns  into  brooder  and 
laying  houses.  He  is  willing  'to  let 
farmers  who  specialize  in  crops,  pro¬ 
duce  the  feed  for  his  flocks.  They  can 
do  a  better  job  with  crops,  anyway, 
and  he  would  rather  devote  his  full 
time  to  chickens.  K.  M.  Souders, 
Coatesville,  Chester  County,  manager 
of  the  Coatesville  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive  Exchange,  predicts  greater  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  poultry  business  in  the 
long  run,  but  would  like  to  see  prices 
become  stabilized  again.  Emphasizing 
quality,  he  thinks  sanitation  should  be 
stressed  in  the  operation  of  poultry 
dressing  plants  to  keep  bacteria  counts 
to  a  minimum.  Improved  breeding, 
better  packaging  of  eggs  and  meat,  and 
a  better  system  of  market  quotations, 
were  other  suggestions  made  by  him. 

Pennsylvania  1946  winners  in  the 
“Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  Contest  are 
Walter  Wilmarth,  of  Kingsley,  Susque¬ 
hanna  County,  first,  and  Mrs.  D.  E. 
Weicksel,  Christiana,  Lancaster  County, 
second.  Wilmarth’s  entry  scored  91.5 
points  out  of  a  posible  100,  and  the 
second  place  bird,  90%  points. 


won  the  sheep  fitting  award,  with  John 
Ice,  Sistersville,  West  Virginia,  second, 
and  James  Johnson,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  third. 
Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  were 
awarded,  in  that  order,  to  Miss  Wagner, 
Teets,  and  Eddie  Johnson,  for  finishing 
first,  second,  and  third,  respectively,  in 
the  showmanship  contest,  while  three 
Pennsylvania  breed  associations  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  show — Hereford,  Angus, 
and  Shorthorn  —  awarded  complete 
show  fitting  boxes  to  the  same  three 
persons  for  having  finished  first  in  their 
respective  breed  groups.  Correspond¬ 
ing  medals  went  to  the  three  winners 
in  the  sheep  fitting  event.  n.  nx.  e. 


Deciding  upon  contour  stripcropping 
for  erosion  control  after  experiencing 
heavy  washing,  Ralph  Forsht,  Duncans- 
ville,  Blair  County,  reports  that  the 
plan  has  worked  well.  For  a  time  he 
had  a  problem  in  fitting  the  system 
to  his  crop  rotation  plan,  but  this  has 
been  solved.  One  of  his  layouts,  on  a 
steep  slope,  is  in  plain  view  from  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  22  (William  Penn  High¬ 
way)  and  easily  seen  by  travelers  on 
that  route.  His  aim  is  to  have  alter¬ 
nate  strips  in  close  growing  crops,  such 
as  hay  sods  or  Winter  grains,  to  pro¬ 
tect  strips  in  cultivation  in  between. 
In  addition  to  the  strip  layout,  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  sod  water¬ 
ways  to  ease  off  excess  surface  water 
without  washing;  but  run-off  has  been 
reduced  since  he  started  contour 
operations  with  rows  on  the  level. 
These  check  the  flow  of  water  and 
serve  to  keep  more  of  it  on  the  land. 
His  strips  are  about  86  feet  wide, 
allowing  for  24  corn  rows  of  42  inches 
to  the  strip,  with  an  extra  foot  on  the 
outside  of  each  outside  row.  This  width, 
Mr.  Forsht  finds,  is  narrow  enough  to 
prevent  washing,  yet  wide  enough  to 
accommodate  modern  farm  machinery. 


M  O  U  L ’S 

v  l  G  o  R  -  R  I  c  H 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Can  Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 

1.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big, 
—Just  One-Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

Z.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  B.  Good  Type  and 

,3.  Fast  Growth— Even.  — C61or-- 
Featherina 


Fcat^^r^oG  TOOAY/  mouTT] 
yvmw  '  enft  ~  I  Crosses 

JXJfWRlTE  —  1  make  b.> 

1  oro/fer 


Get  the  full  facts  about  I  profits. 
Mout  breeding  and  get  |  pr/3||j>r 
set  for  Profits.  Write 


THE  $64  ANSWER 

You’ll  find  answers  to  the 
latest  poultry  questions 
in  the  new  Northeastern 
catalog.  It  lists  more  time-savers  and 
profit-boosters  than  ever  before.  64  pages 
of  them.  It’s  new  and  it’s  free.  Just 
write  for  it! 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  TOTy  nlSS^rhSS1” wUh 
iHv  for  Pro-  Free  Chicks  witn 

duction  Profits™  ^**4^  „  Pedigreed  ancestry 
For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks— order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 


mm  in  imb 


Unexcelled  for  growth,  feathering,  uni¬ 
formity,  egg  production  and  meat  quality. 
14,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders.  Order  Chicks  early. 
Catalog  t«te  full  story  — write. 


RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 


Sharing  honors  with  veteran  sheep¬ 
men,  two  4-H  Club  members  won  good 
prices  for  their  animals  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers  first 
consignment  sale  of  purebred  ewes 
held  recently  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  J.  Raymond  Henderson,  of 
Hickory,  Washington  County,  president 
of  the  growers,  acted  as  sales  manager. 
The  4-H  entries  were  by  Robert 
Greider,  Mt.  Joy,  Lancaster  County, 
whose  Hampshire  brought  $260  for  the 
second  highest  price  of  the  sale,  and 
Audley  Miller,  of  Hickory,  whose 
Dorset  sold  to  the  College  brought  $150 
for  the  top  in  that  breed.  Top  for  any 
animal  was  $280  paid  for  a  Hamp¬ 
shire  consigned  by  the  College  and 
bought  by  R.  C.  Holmes,  of  Shmgle- 
house,  Potter  County,  who  also  bought 
the  Greider  ewe  and  six  others  to 
start  a  flock  of  Hampshires  on  his  own 
farm.  .  . 

Tops  for  Shr  op  shires  were  prices  of 
$115  paid  by  S.  W.  Lyons,  Conneaut 
Lake,  Crawford  County,  and  Robinson 
Brothers,  Mercer,  of  Mercer  County,  for 
animals  consigned,  respectively,  by 
Kenneth  More,  of  Bradford  County, 
and  by  the  College.  Mrs.  David 
McDowell,  paid  $75  for  the  top  Cheviot, 
also  an  entry  from  the  College  flock. 
N.  N.  Zeno,  Bethseda,  Md.,  paid  $80, 
top  for  Southdowns,  for  an  animal 
from  the  flock  of  William  Frew,  of 
Quarryville,  Lancaster  County.  Seventy- 
four  ewes,  all  of  them  bred,  and  con¬ 
signed  by  41  outstanding  sheepmen  in 
the  State,  were  auctioned  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  over  $69  a  head.  They  came 
from  14  Pennsylvania  counties  and 
went  to  seven  State,  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Delaware,  in  addition  to 
Pennsylvania. 


William  G.  Carlin,  20,  of  Chester 
County,  claims  that  modern,  scientific 
farming  pays,  and  backs  up  this  state¬ 
ment  with  his  “Star  Farmer  of 
America”  award  received  at  the  re¬ 
cent  national  Futtire  Farmers  of 
America  Convention.  In  1940,  Carlin 
and  a  brother  took  over  their  father’s 
farm  which  prior  to  then  had  been 
tenant  operated,  and  was  in  a  rundown 
condition.  They  planned  a  long  range 
program.  Crop  and  pasture  lands  re¬ 
ceived  lime,  fertilizer,  and  manure. 
The  crop  yields  were  doubled  in  three 
years’  time.  In  1944,  they  bought  a 
second  farm  of  90  acres  to  merge  with 
their  original  100.  Now  they  have  150 
head  of  beef  cattle,  15,000  chickens,  50 
market  hogs,  50  acres  of  corn,  65  acres 
of  hay,  and  25  acres  of  oats  and  barley. 
Formerly  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
chapter  of  the  FFA,  young  Carlin  also 
is  active  in  the  Grange  and  belongs  to 
several  cooperatives. 


LEO  BERARD,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED 


.Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Red 
'and  Barred  Cross  Chicks. 
Free  circular  &  price  list. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 


Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur._  AH  Leading  Breeds. 
White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  &.£•••  ImS 

Rock-Red  Cross,  Barred  &  White  Rocks.j  UP 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Sexing  95%.  All  breeders 
bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  efS  production.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BHumcmnER'5  chichs 


Top  Quality  B.  W.  D.  Tested  Large  Type  White 
Leghrons,  New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
and  Rock- Red  Cross.  21st  Season.  Prompt  Efficient 
Service.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


COLL’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Place  your  order  early  for  Coil’s  production-bred 
chicks  More  meat,  eggs,  and  greater  profits  for  you. 

Write  today  for  catalog. 

COLL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  E.  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 


DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars  , 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 

Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Lloyd  Rohrer,  of  Lancaster,  a 
member  of  Pennsylvania’s  livestock 
judging  team  at  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition  4-H  judging  contests 
held  recently  in  Chicago,  won  the  high¬ 
est  individual  honors  as  a  judge  of 
horses.  Lloyd,  aged  18,  also  placed 
fifth  in  sheep  and  eleventh  in  the  en¬ 
tire  show,  for  individual  scores.  The 
Pennsylvania  team  finished  fifth  in  the 
show.  Others  on  the  team  were  James 
Endslow,  19,  Marietta,  and  Melvin 
Martin,  15,  Gap,  all  of  Lancaster 
County.  This  was  the  best  showing  any 
Pennsylvania  4-H  team  has  ever  made 
at  the  Chicago  show.  Teams  were 
entered  from  21  States.  n.  m.  e. 


With  real  beginner’s  luck,  Alan 
McClung,  12,  of  Inwood,  Berkeley 
County,  West  Virginia,  captured  the 
grand  championship  at  the  recent  four- 
State  junior  fat  stock  show  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  with  his  960-pound  Angus  baby 
beef  which  he  raised  as  a  4-H  project. 
It  was  his  first  year  of  competition  in 
this  show.  His  steer  sold  for  $4.30  a 
pound,  a  new  high  in  the  14-year 
history  of  this  exhibition,  for  a  total 
of  $4,128.  Carl  Logan,  13,  of  Irwin, 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  whose  4-H 
Hereford  steer  weighed  1,160  pounds, 
took  the  reserve  championship;  his  entry 
brought  $1.50  per  pound.  The  first  two 
lambs,  both  Southdowns,  also  brought 
top  prices.  The  grand  champion,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Jimmy  Walker,  Union,  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  West  Virginia,  brought 
$3.00  per  pound,  and  the  reserve  cham¬ 
pion,  by  Donna  Neely,  of  Volant, 
Lawrence  County,  $1.00  per  pound. 

The  sale  totaled  $126,156.50  for  steers 
and  lambs.  Without  the  champions, 
the  steers  averaged  $37.97  per  hundred 
pounds  against  the  $25  prevailing 
commercial  rate  on  the  Pittsburgh 
market  for  the  same  day.  The  lambs 
averaged  $29.70  per  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  showmanship  contest  for  baby 
beef  exhibitors,  Sara  Wagner,  Fremont, 
Sandusky  County,  Ohio,  .finished  first; 
Clifford  Teets,  Rochester,  Beaver 
County,  second,  and  Eddie  Johnson, 
Flushing,  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  third. 
Winners  by  breeds  were:  Herefords, 
Sara  Wagner,  first,  and  Carl  Logan, 
second:  Angus,  Clifford  Teets.  first,  and 
Dale  Crozier,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  second; 
Shorthorn,  Eddie  Johnson,  first,  and  his 
brother,  Lee  Johnson,  second.  Arthur 
Baxter'  Jackson  Center,  Mercer  County, 


Radiant  Heat  for  Brooding 


Please  give  me  all  the  information 
you  can  on  the  brooding  system  for 
baby  chicks  that  is  called  “radiant 
heat.”  A- R- K- 

Franklin  County,  Mass. 


^  J4.000  PULIOBUM 

--|rr^s  JCLEXX  UJiEEDKRS _ 

Specializing  in  Sex-Link  Pullets  tor 
Eggs.  New  Hampshires  for  Meat;  also 
Reds,  Rocks,  Crosses.  Reserve  1947  needs 
early.  1947  Calendars  now  available. 
PILCH’S  CHICKS, 

BOX  R  -  THOMPSON  VI LLE,  CONN. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 


S.  C.  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black 
Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Red-Rock 
Cross,  N.  H.  Reds.  We  have  been  satisfying  a 
steady  growing  list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for 
years.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery.  All 

Chicks  guaranteed  to  reach  you  vigorous  and  lively. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 


Clear  Spring  Hatchery 


F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
BOX  49  -  MCALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Large  Type.  Breeders 
Pa.  State  Bloodtested.  Also  started  Chicks.  Special  low 
prices.  Write:  Ferster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SEXED 

TURKEY 

POULTS 


PRICED  AS  LOW  AS  41c  EACH 


NewWav  to  Extra  Profit* — Rai*t  the  sex  vot* 
want!  Either  Toms  or  Hen*  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free. 

Write  Today 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  141,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 


Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
FFA.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  R,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA, 


-100%  PURE  BRED  RYCKEBOSH- 


Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Holland* 
hatched  from  eggs  received  direct  form  Victor  Rycke- 
bosh's  and  Henry  Domes’  own  Breeding  Farms.  U„  S 
Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  tested.  Deliveries  starting 
in  February.  Write  or  wire  for  prices.  PINE  CREEK 
TURKEY  ROOST,  BOX  N-702,  Holland,  Michigan. 


CABALL’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 


U  S.  Approved.  Pedigreed  sired  Bargain  Prices. 
Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Minorca -Leghorns 
and  Red-Rock  cross.  9  other  varieties.  Cockerels  from 
$3.00  per  100.  Also  Ducks  and  Turkeys.  Catalog  free. 

CABALL’S  SUPERIOR  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  -  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


TIIDV1TV6  Broadbreasted  Bronze  Turkeys 
M  UKUEi  J!  Buy  direct  from  small  breeder. 
Reasonable.  Prompt  shipment.  Also  Ducklings 

- - -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


BOS  HATCHERY 


Radiant  heating  is.  the  most  recent 
development  in  heating  for  domestic, 
as  well  as  for  industrial  use.  During 
the  past  few  months  a  good  many  prac¬ 
tical  poultrymen,  turkey  and  duck 
growers,  have  installed  radiant  heating 
in  their  new  brooder  houses.  Engineers 
suggest  that  there  are  two  basic 
methods  of  laying  the  pipes.  One  is 
the  continuous  coil  and  the  other 
called  a  grid.  It  is  also  possible  to 
combine  these  two.  According  to  these 
engineers,  the  limiting  factor  in  the 
use  of  the  continuous  coil  is  due  to 
the  rise  in  total  frictional  resistance 
with  increase  in  the  total  length  of 
the  coil.  This  involves  increased  pump 
size  and  extra  cost  of  operation;  thus 
the  continuous  coil  is  restricted  to 
small  areas.  Due  to  light  hyrdaulic 
load,  the  grid  can  be  used  in  large 
areas  with  excellent  thermal  distri¬ 
bution.  It  would  be  advisable  to  secure 
one  of  the  engineers  of  a  local  company 
in  radiant  heating  to  lay  out  your 
heating  system;  then  you  can  have  a 
local  heating  contractor  install  it  for 

One  farm  we  know  of  on  Long  Island 
put  the  pipes  in  a  layer  of  concrete 
about  four  inches  thick  and  placed  the 
pipes  about  two  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  also  put  their  heater  in  a 
semi-pit  with  the  supply  pipe  line  near 
the  ceiling  to  insure  gravity  flow  in 
case  of  electric  power  shut-off. 


Bronze,  Bourbons,  Red  &  Royal  Palm  Breeding  Stock. 
Elsie  Hallock,  %  Bealin,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Warren. Conn. 


WHf  a  DUCKLINGS 

PEKirnl 


w  {  ManiDioui  nite  ireKin  uucHJ.irigft 
j  that  are  hardy  and  mature  early. 
|  Exceptional  layers.  Bred  to  make 
j  big  profits.  Write  for  our  attrac- 
/  tive  Duck  folder  giving  complete 
descriptive  information. 


mfflB 


STARTED  CHICKS.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  AND 
HEAVY  BREEDS.  PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM. 
W.  S.  PELLMAN  Prop..  BOX  53,  RICHFIELD.  PA 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Browr. 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


g’mp  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits^  to  New  York’s 


oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y» 


EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES 


Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


I 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

WANTED  LIVE  RABBITS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Ine..  300  Greenwich  St„  New  York 
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A  BREEDING  CODE 

THAT  BREEDS  PROFITS  _ 

For  many  years,  the  Warren  Breeding  Code  has 
bred  profits  for  thousands  of  satisfied  customers 
Warren  Reds  clearly  show  the  results  of  this 

breeding  .  .  .  high  livability  and  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  as  evidenced  in.  the  Official  Laying  Con¬ 
tests,  where  they  turn  in  the  same  consistent  per¬ 
formance,  and  win  high  positions,  year  after  year. 
FINAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  1945-46  CONTESTS 
Missouri — High  Hen,  All  Heavy  Breeds:  288 
eggs,  306.15  points:  and  2nd  High  Ben,  All 

Heavy  Breeds:  2849  eggs,  3056.10  points. 
Hunterdon,  N.  J.  —  High  Hen,  All  Breeds:  319 
eggs,  345.55  points;  and  3rd  Red  Pen:  3218 

eggs,  3376.15  points. 

REPORTS  FROM  CURRENT  CONTESTS 
Texas— (1st  Month)— High  Pen,  All  Breeds: 
325  eggs,  320.40  points;  2nd  High  Pen,  All 

Breeds:  320  eggs,  319.30  points;  High  Hen, 
All  Breeds:  30  eggs,  30.00  points. 

Storrs,  Conn. —  (1st  4  weeks) — High  Pen,  All 
Breeds:  329  eggs,  330  points;  2nd  High  Pen, 
All  Breeds:  324  eggs,  323  points. 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  —  (1st  Month)  —  2nd  High 
Pen,  All  Breeds:  317  eggs,  313  points. 

The  performance  of  Warren  entries  in  the  vari 
ous  contests  is  final  proof  of  the  inherent  qualities 
of  Warren  Chicks.  Whether  you  order  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand,  you  get  the  same  blood,  breeding 
and  Quality  that  make  up  the  Warren  contest 
winners.  You  may  confidently  expect  the  same 
rate  of  production  .  .  ,  and  a  gratifying  re¬ 
turn  of  profits. 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
17  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Mil  .  _ _ 

R.O.P. 

* - 1  dHOCMWWr 


j CX-.VW-1  Bonded  Against  B.W. 


2 


BUSINESS 

BRED 


Wayside  Fan 

R.  I.  REDS 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  profit¬ 
able  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
of  more  than  20  years. 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week 
Sexmg  service  in  both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


ORIGINAL 


■W 

X _ 

TWO  GREAT  STRAINS 


/tew- 


One  for  Eggs  —  One  for  Broilers  —  both  are 
"original”  New  Hampshires  but  each  highly  de¬ 
veloped  for  its  particular  job.  R.O.P.  supervised 
breeding.  Take  your  choice  • —  and  order  early 
for  a  successful  1947  poultry  year. 

6,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight  -  run  chicks  —  sturdy,  dependable, 
“original”  New  Hampshires. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prices  now! 

ATWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  202  .  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


( Trade-Name  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat  Off ) 

INSURED  SUCCESS 

RjYes,  It’s  like  taking  out  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  on  success  when  you 
choose  SPI2ZERIN KTU M  as  a  flock 
-  foundation.  Then,  your  good  manage- 
fci.h  1  ment  is  all  you'll  need  to  maintain 

nigh  profit  standards  of  production,  livability  and 
meat  Quality. 

Y(rite  , Today  tor*  Literature  and  Prices 
.rwX/  Hampshires  -  -  -  Barred  Rocks 

IW/o  .J N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


WE  SELL  'EM 


V 


Parmenter  Reds  and  Dryden 
Rocks  strains  for  high  laying 
ability.  Blood  tested  every 
year.  No  reactors.  You  can 
trust  us — 30  years  in  Hat¬ 
chery  Business.  All  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm. 


o.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON  U-EIM 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM  RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


S.  B.  Q.  p.  —  u.  S.  CERTIFIED  MATINGS 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


BARRED  ROCKS  230.7  EGGS 

Buy  Chicks  from  R.O.P.  breeding 
73.8%  in  Reds  and 

DmmLin.Rocks  1945-  Will  prove 
Profitable  for  commercial  production 
well  as  for  flock  improvement. 

hr»»,wea.lon.able-  Get  the  facts  from 
u  l<  f  r  that  publishes  all  records. 

ount  Fair  farm,  r.f.d.  Box  ioi-f,  Watertown,  Conn. 


Parmenter,  Harco  Rei 

My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and  do 
Pedigreed  males  brought  direct  from  Parme 
,  ^arco  Orchards.  Also  Red-Rock  sex-link 
Bock-Red  Barred  cross  chicks.  Satisfied  custoi 
throughout  the  East. 

F-  D-  THOMAS,  BOX  61,  BELLINGHAM,  M 


cfi>*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


It’s  Time  to  Plan  for  Early 
Chicks 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  plan  for 
the  coming  season’s  pullet  crop.  There 
will  be  many  problems  that  will  have 
to  be  solved;  you  will  have  more 
leisure  time  for  this  during  these 
long  Winter  evenings  than  later  on. 

Let’s  assume  you’ve  made  up  your 
mind  to  grow  some  pullets.  What  breed 
have  you  decided  upon?  Choice,  of 
course,  is  largely  a  matter  of  prefer¬ 
ence,  although  if  you  are  planning  on 
winter  eggs,  you  should  grow  a  strain 
that  has  been  developed  for  great  egg- 
laying  proclivities.  This  brings  us  to 
the  point  of  deciding  from  whom  you 
will  want  to  order  your  chicks,  for  I 
am  presuming  you  will  want  to  start 
with  hatchery  chicks  rather  than  with 
chicks  that  you  have  hatched  in  in¬ 
cubators  at  home.  Most  poultry  raisers 
do,  as  it  is  the  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  way.  Of  course,  you  will  send  for 
a  number  of  chick  catalogues  to  look 
over.  You  will  need  to  compare  the 
various  strains  and  matings  in  order 
to  determine  intelligently  just  what 
kind  of  chicks  you  will  want,  and  you 
will  get  a  world  of  valuable  chick¬ 
raising  information  from  a  study  of 
these  catalogues,  too,  along  with  the 
desciptions  of  the  chicks  and  the  histo¬ 
ries  of  the  various  strains.  You  will 
find  them  very  worthwhile  reading, 
and  they  may  save  you  no  little  time 
and  trouble  in  raising  your  coming 
flock  of  pullets  to  maturity.  Then,  too, 
you  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  your 
chick  buying  early  and  intelligently, 
and  at  a  time  when  hatcheries  have 
available  a  full  selection  from  all  their 
matings  and  are  offering  early  order 
discounts,  which  are  advantages  dis¬ 
tinctly  worth  while.  Anyway,  there  is 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  getting  the 
chicks  ordered  early  for  delivery  at 
a  certain  date,  thus  leaving  the  mind 
free  for  planning  other  work  in 
preparation  for  early  brooding. 

Let’s  hope  you  have  adequate  brood¬ 
ing  equipment,  because,  when  the 
chicks  arrive  from  the  hatchery  some 
late  Winter  day,  you  will  want  to  be 
prepared  to  care  for  them  properly 
and  immediately.  Having  ordered  the 
chicks  that  you  think  are  best  to  fit 
your  needs,  you  will  want  to  see  that 
they  get  a  square  deal.  Whether  they 
grow  into  a  healthy,  productive  laying 
flock  or  a  sickly,  puny  bunch  of 
scrubby  fowls,  they  are  yours,  grow¬ 
ing  under  your  care.  Their  future  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  how  well  you  are 
prepared  to  receive  them  and  to  care 
for  them.  Checking  over  your  present 
brooding  equipment  for  necessary 
added  items  and  repairs  is  no  little 
part  of  this  preparation. 


Will  it  be  early,  midseason  or  late 
brooding?  Many  people  prefer  early 
brooding.  Here  are  some  of  its  advan¬ 
tages:  You  will  have  more  time  for 
caring  for  the  chicks,  and  consequently 
they  can  be  raised  with  less  hurry; 
as  a  result  they  usually  make  a  quicker 
and  thriftier  growth.  The  pullets  de¬ 
velop  earlier,  and  therefore  begin  to 
lay  earlier  in  the  Fall.  Also,  they  can 
be  placed  on  range  earlier,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  some  of  the  hot  weather  difficul¬ 
ties  which  often  arise  when  small 
chicks  have  to  be  confined  in  Summer. 
All  in  all,  early  brooding  has  much  in 
its  favor.  Assuming  that  your  chicks 
have  been  ordered  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  will  be  delivered 
at  a  date  suitable  for  early  brooding, 
you  will  need  to  get  busy  several  days 
previous  to  their  arrival  and  scrub  out 
your  brooder  house  with  strong  lye 
water.  It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  to 
examine  the  building  at  this  time  for 
necessary  roof  and  sidewall  repairs, 
giving  close  attention  to  the  floor  also. 
Too,  you  had  better  take  a  look  at 
that  flue  perhaps  the  metal  pipe  has 
rusted  through;  or  maybe  a  leak  in 
the  roof  at  some  point  needs  attention. 
How  about  the  heating  equipment? 
It  is  well  to  see  that  it  is  cleaned,  in¬ 
stalled  properly  and  tested.  It  is  also 
a  good  idea  to  operate  it  a  few  days 
before  the  chicks  are  put  into  the 
brooder  house,  running  up  the  temper¬ 
ature  and  checking  the  equipment  for 
proper  operation.  Then  you  will  have 
a  dry,  warm  place  for  the  chicks  when 
they  arrive,  and  will  have  made  a  start 
in  your  routine  work  of  brooding. 

The  scattered  litter  on  the  floor  of 
the  brooder  house  should  be  covered 
with  tough  wrapping  paper  or  old 
newspapers  to  keep  the  chicks  from 
picking  it  up  during  their  first  few 
days  of  brooding,  while  they  are  learn¬ 
ing  where  to  find  their  feed.  And,  of 
course,  you  should  also  set  up  a  card¬ 
board  shield  in  a  circle  back  a  short 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  brooder 
hover,  so  as  to  confine  the  chicks  to 
this  well-heated  area  during  the  first 
days  and  nights  of  brooding.  Do  not 
forget  to  fasten  tin  or  cardboard 
shields  in  the  corners  of  the  brooder 
house  at  the  floor,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  crowding  and  suffocating  of 
chicks  at  these  points  when  the  pro¬ 
tective  shield  near  the  brooder  has 
been  removed.  We  are  assuming,  too, 
that  your  feed  room  is  well  stocked 
with  adequate  quantities  of  the  best 
chick  starter  and  growing  mash  that 
it  has  been  possible  for  you  to  ob¬ 
tain,  as  well  as  containing  plenty  of 
fine  and  regular  scratch  grains  and  a 
good  grit.  With  all  this  taken  care  of, 
you  are  ready  for  the  delivery  of  your 
chicks.  w.  s.  c. 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


Christmas  arrived  almost  too  soon 
for  the  Parson  this  year.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  unusual  number  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  days,  he  would  not 
have  been  anywhere  near  ready  to 
enjoy  the  day  with  a  free  mind.  Long 
past  the  date  when  all  garden  work  is 
supposed  to  have  been  finished  for 
the  Winter,  his  bulbs  arrived,  and  he 
prepared  the  ground  for  tulips, 
crocuses,  and  narcissi.  There  just  had 
to  be  crocuses  among  them  for  not 
only  are  the  extra  early  Spring 
flowers  enjoyed,  but  they  also  provide 
one  of  the  earliest  sources  of  pollen 
to  build  up  the  bees  for  the  season’s 
honey  crop.  One  day  when,  according 
to  the  calendar,  the  wind  should  have 
aeen  far  too  biting  to  permit  such  a 
thing,  the  Parson  was  outdoors  with 
his  sleeves  rolled  up,  hanging  storm 
windows.  This  being  the  first  time  he 
ias  hung  the  storm  windows  on  this 
rouse,  he  had  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
detective  to  decipher  the  notations 
made  by  his  predecessor.  He  is  still 
chuckling  a  bit  over  the  one  marked 
“South  side,  Mother’s  Room,”  although 
“Mother’s  Room”  was  in  the  North¬ 
west  corner  of  the  house.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  hangers  had  not 
been  placed  equally  distant  from  the 
side  rails  on  all  of  the  windows,  as 
this  difference  provided  the  best  clue 
as  to  which  window  belonged  where. 
At  last,  even  the  chickens  had  been 
made  snug  and  warm  in  their  coop, 
and  immediately  began  to  show  their 
appreciation  by  settling  down  to  egg 
production  on  a  satisfying  scale.  By 
Christmas,  the  Parson  was  really  able 
to  quote  the  old  Thanksgiving  hymn, 
“All  is  safely  gathered  in.” 

As  in  most  rural  communities,  every 
organization  here  had  its  Christmas 
program,  the  Grange,  the  Fire  Compa¬ 
ny,  the  P.  T.  A.,  the  School,  and  the 
Church.  Knowing  that  the  religious 
significance  of  the  day  is  the  particular 
province  of  the  church,  we  make 
every  effort  to  emphasize  this  in 
both  sermon  and  music.  On  the 
Sunday  evening  before  Christmas,  we 
had  a  very  beautiful  candlelight  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Old  Stone  Church.  This  has 
come  to  be  somewhat  of  a  tradition 
here  and  we  can  always  expect  a 
goodly  number  of  visitors.  Of  course, 
we  try  to  make  the  service  especially 
helpful  and  impressive  for  their  sakes, 
just  as  you  try  to  make  visitors  es¬ 
pecially  welcome  in  your  home.  From 
what  our  visitors  say,  we  know  that 


we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
some  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas  in  this 
beautiful  service. 

The  next  night,  the  children  had 
their  part  at  the  Sunday  School  exer¬ 
cises.  They  had  been  preparing  for 
this  for  some  time  and  insofar  as  it 
was  possible,  we  tried  to  give  each 
child  a  part  in  the  program.  Some 
just  cannot  get  up  the  courage  to  at¬ 
tempt  it,  and  some  who  do  atttmpt  it 
find  themselves  unable  to  utter  a  co¬ 
herent  sound  when  the  time  for  speech 
arrives.  The  Parson  always  feels 
particularly  sympathetic  toward  such 
children,  for  he  remembers  quite  dis¬ 
tinctly  an  occasion  on  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  repeat  the  first  few  lines  of 
his  Christmas  piece  until  he  fled  the 
scene  in  utter  confusion.  Movies  of 
“The  Night  Before  Christmas”  and  the 
distribution  of  gifts  by  Santa  Claus  in 
person  provided  the  high  points  of  the 
evening  for  the  children.  On  rare 
occasions,  someone  has  doubted  the 
propriety  of  Santa’s  visit,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  ourselves  to 
deny  the  children  the  pleasure  of  that 
beautiful  legend.  In  fact,  it  is  really 
a  question  who  enjoys  Santa’s  visit 
most,  the  children  or  the  adults. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Broody  Hens  for  Eating 

Would  like  to  get  your  advice  as 
to  culling  off  broody  hens.  Is  it  good 
or  bad  policy  to  use  these  birds  for 
meat  in  this  condition?  Is  the  meat 
affected  in  any  way?  r.  h.  f. 

Broodiness  has  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  value  of  the  bird  for  meat.  How¬ 
ever,  if  a  bird  is  broody  for  a  week 
or  more,  it  will  lose  weight  and  be 
in  poorer  shape,  thus  less  valuable 
for  meat.  Broody  birds  should  there¬ 
fore  be  culled  out  and  dressed  off  for 
meat  at  once,  or  else  break  up  .their 
broody  period  and  get  them  in  good 
physical  condition  before  killing. 


Consumer  -  Farmer  Milk 
Co-op.  Meeting 

At  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Consumer- 
Farmer  Milk  Co-operative,  Inc.  in 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  last  month,  Lou  Van 
Alst,  of  New  Paltz,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  co-operative. 

This  organization,  with  consumer  and 
producer  members,  owns  and  operates 
plants  in  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  Belle  Mead, 
N.  J.  and  Tuckerton,  Pa. 


REDBIRD 


TRAPNESTED  AND 
PEDIGREED  STRAINS 

BRED  TO  LAY 

Redbird  Farm  Chicks  are  strong  and 
healthy,  will  grow  rapidly  and  mature 
quickly.  Hatched  from  eggs  produced  on 
our  own  farm,  they  are  the  result  of  35 
years  of  careful  breeding  for  vigor,  as 
well  as  for  meat  and  egg  production. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS  ON  CHAMPION 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

All  Breeders  Stote  Tested — No  Reactors 

R.  I.  Reds— Our  original  strain,  official 
records  up  to  334  eggs. 

New  Hampshires— Our  own  strain,  bred 
for  both  meat  and  eggs. 

Barred  Rocks — Rugged  New  England 
strain  with  good  body  weight. 

Red-Rock  Cross — Selected  breeders  from 
our  own  Red  and  Rock  strains. 

A  preferred  Barred  broiler  cross. 

S  A  \t  E*  5%  discount  on  orders 
w  w  ™  placed  before  Feb.  1. 

Write  For  Catalog  and  Prices 

Redbird  Farm, 


ALGER 

Golden  / lamps' 


Bred  For  Double  Profits 

In  Alger’s  “Golden  Hamps”  the 
genuine  Dual  Purpose  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  reached  new  peaks  of 
excellence.  For  broilers  —  true 
golden  plumage — fast-feathering— 
clean  dressing,  with  broad  breasts, 
yellow  skin,  and  no  black  pin 
feathers.  For  production  —  heavy 
producers  of  large  brown  eggs. 

A  true  double  profit  strain. 

Send  for  our  illustrated 
FREE  Catalog  and  learn 
about  “Golden  Hamps” — 
light-colored,  fast- feather¬ 
ing,  s  h  o  r  t  -  s  h  a  n  k  e  d, 

blocky  -  bodied  money- 
makers. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 

Tuadt  r»-  Box  3,  Brockton  5,  Moss. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  19  15 


PARMENTERS 


REDS 


Bred  To  Lay — Pay  Bigger  Profits! 

Bred  for  high  production  of  large,  good  quality 
eggs.  All  Parmenter  Beds  are  from  Pedigreed 
parents,  every  Breeding  Female  is  Mass.  (TJ.  S.) 
Certified  mated  to  a  TJ.  S.  R.  O.  P.  male  from  a 
dam  with  an  official  record  of  from  225  to  351  eggs. 
ORDER  YOURS  TODAY. 


SEX-LINK  CROSS  SOLD  ’TIL  APRIL  10 

R.O.P.  Breeding  Males  available  in  Quantity. 
Write  for  Details. 


E.  B.  PARMENTER 

484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


'"fOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES^*— N  ^ 

^NICHOLS^I 

'  OF  KINGSTON.  N. 

Nichols  “Know-How”  in  the  selection  of  superior 
birds  which  are  then  subjected  to  an  intensive 
trapnest,  progeny  test  program  has  developed 
and  is  improving  a  strain  of.  New  Hampshires 
with  a  growing  reputation  for  broiler  and  egg 
profits.  We  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
before  you  buy. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


describing  Nichols  19  point 
and  Nichols  N.  H.  -  TJ.  S. 
Clean  New  Hampshires. 


breeding 

Approved 


program 

Pullorum 


CHICKS  BV  AIR 


We  ship  chicks  by  air  anywhere  in  the  TJ.  S. 


NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  26  .  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


steady  eggs  and  meat  profits  —  order 
Spruce  Farm  R.  I.  Red  chicks.  Spruce 
Farm  customers  know  the  value  of  foun¬ 
dation  breeding — and  benefit  by  it.  R.O.P. 
breeding  continually  increases  production 
averages. 

All  Breeders  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  N.  J. 
-U.S.  Certified  R.I.  Reds.  N.J.-U.S.  Ap- 
_  proved  Rock  ‘N’  Red  Crosses. 

-r?fp<ar7-  Hatches  Every  Week.  Expert  Sexinq. 
t  )  Write  for  New  Catalog  and  Prices 

A  Today! 

Yl  Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
5  Canal  Road,  Bound  Brook.  N.  i. 


foundation 
n.j.  -  u.s. 


Ba. (uudma 

R.O.P.  ^ 
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CENTURIES  of  breeding  for  more  and  more  milk  produc¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  the  marvelously  complex  and  highly 
developed  udder  of  the  modern  dairy  cow.  It  has  incredibly 
large  milk  producing  capacity  ...  it  is  sensitive  ...  equally  re¬ 
sponsive  to  both  proper  and  improper  handling  and  condi¬ 
tions.  It  cannot  function  normally  or  at  full  productivity  unless 
it  is  kept  in  sound,  healthy  condition. 

At  milking  time  . . .  attached  to  the  udder,  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  actually  seems  to  become  part  of 
it.  It  is  uniform  and  gentle ...  kind  to  the  sensitive  udder. 
De  Laval  Speedway  Comfort  Teat  Cups  cause  no  undue  pull 
on  or  distortion  of  the  sensitive  tissues  ...  the  suspensory 
ligaments  are  not  strained  or  distorted.  Its  uniform,  gentle 
action  results  in  most  rapid  milk  "let  down  ,  longer  lactation 
periods  and  maximum  milk  yield. 


See  Your  Local  De  Laval  Dealer 


THE  DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC  SPEEDWAY  MILKER 


Fast  and  uniform  milking  gets  the  best  milking 
results.  It  is  a  proved  fact .  .  .  and  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  any  dairyman  for  himself.  And . .  . 
these  two  qualities  are  built-in  features  of  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  MiHcer  which  ...  in 
fact  ...  is  the  only  milker  that  gives  you  both 
fast  milking  .  .  .  and  absolutely  uniform  pulsa¬ 
tions  controlled  by  magnetic  force. 


the  de  laval  Sterling  milker 


Thousands  of  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  users  are 
doing  a  clean,  fast  and  profitable  job  of  milking. 
The  famous  Sterling  Pulsator  has  only  two  mov¬ 
ing  parts.  It  provides  precise,  snappy  milking 
action  .  .  .  real  De  Laval  quality  milking  at  lower 
cost.  Complete  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  Outfits 
or  single  or  double  units  for  De  Laval  Better 
Milking  on  your  present  milker  single  pipe  line 
installation. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO  6  •  61  Bsala  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  19 


DE  LAVAL 


Publisher’s  Desk 


In  going  over  my  many  blessings 
during  1946,  I  was  most  certain  that 
of  all  my  reading  in  numerous  farm 
journals,  none  had  given  me  as  much 
profitable  pleasure  and  restful  recre¬ 
ation  as  the  evening  hours  spent  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  in  reading  and  re¬ 
reading  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Your 
good  paper  is  unique  in  many  ways — 
fine,  true  advertisements;  excellent, 
clear  headed,  well  thought  out  edi¬ 
torials,  nothing  offensive  to  young  or 
old  and  even  an  earnest  effort  to  aid 
and  better  the  condition  of  rural 
people.*  Yours  for  more  and  better 
things  in  the  year  to  come.  G.  h.  j. 
Virginia 

This  is  such  a  generous  appraisal  we 
put  it  at  the  top  of  column.  It  gives 
us  much  to  live  up  to  and  we  reiterate 
our  purpose  to  do  all  we  can  to  merit 
a  similar  approval  in  the  years  to 
come. 

To  all  our  readers  this  Editor  ex¬ 
tends  best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  year 
and  thanks  to  the  many  friends  and 
readers,  who  so  generously  remem¬ 
bered  us  with  cordial  greetings  for 
both  Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  In 
our  wish  for  their  happiness  this  year, 
we  also  hope  a  second  sense  will  be 
exercised  that  will  steer  them  clear 
of  the  snares  .and  delusions  that  have 
been  laid  for  the  unwary  under  the 
guise  of  a  quick  return  on  their  money 
by  “get-rich-quick-over-night”  propo¬ 
sitions.  And  there  are  many  traps  wait¬ 
ing,  for  it  is  our  experience  that  seem¬ 
ingly  new  ones  pop  up  each  year,  but  if 
you  look  at  -them  and  read  them  care¬ 
fully,  they  are  the  same  old  tricks 
with  new  embroidery  on  an  old  dress. 

It  is  a  fitting  time  to-  tighten  the  purse 
strings  while  you  read  a  contract  or 
agreement  and  check  up  on  an  un¬ 
known  company.  In  1945  a  warning 
to  the  public  stated  that  professional 
swindlers  had  used  750  recorded 
schemes  to  defraud  veterans,  house¬ 
wives  and  business  men  —  and  don’t 
worry,  they  did  not  forget  farmers  and 
country  people  either.  It  is  estimated 
that  wartime  savings  amounted  to 
$170,000,000,000  and  that  $400,000,000  in 
Liberty  bonds  alone  were  swindled  out 
of  the  unsuspecting.  We  referred  to  a 
Toronto  mining  scheme  that  had  taken 
a  million  dollars  a  week-  from  our 
people.  The  1946  record  has  not  been 
compiled,  but  the  schemers  were  ac¬ 
tive  and  will  be  ready  again.  So  the 
goblins  will  catch  you  if  you  don’t 
watch  out; 

Justice  was  meted  out  in  an  unusual 
way  when  a  bank  was  ordered  by  a 
Supreme  Court  to  repay  $22,170  which 
had  been  drawn  out  of  a  checking  ac¬ 
count  and  given  to  two  confidence 
men.  The  lady  was  a  generous,  public- 
spirited  retired  principal.  Two  men 
from  Union  City,  N.  J.,  impersonated 
prominent  citizens  over  the  telephone 
and,  because  of  this,  the  school  princi¬ 
pal  made  liberal  donations  to  what 
she  supposed  were  public  charities. 
This  went  on  for  some  four  years.  The 
crooks  finally  erred  in  giving  the  name 
of  a  man  well  known  in  charitable 
circles  and  received  a  nice  check  for 
the  charity.  Meeting  the  gentleman 
later  the  matter  of  the  donation  came 
up  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  it.  Investigation  was 
started  and  the  swindlers  were  located, 
arrested  and  are  serving  sentences.  The 
court  insisted  upon  refunds  by  the 
bank  because,  for  a  series  of  years, 
they  had  failed  to  study  the  endorse¬ 
ments  on  the  checks  presented,  which 
is  required  as  a  service  to  a  customer. 
A  careful  inspection  would  have 
shown  the  forgery. 

The  real  estate  company  of  Linden¬ 
hurst  Shores,  Inc.,  is  under  investi¬ 
gation.  The  sales  manager  and  one  of 
the  salesmen  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  fraud  in  selling  lots  to 
veterans  who  wanted  homes.  There 
were  25  complaints  against  them  and 
further  arrests  are  expected.  One 
office  is  at  22  West  48th  St.,  New  York 
City,  and  one  on  a  tract  of  land  be¬ 
tween  Montauk  Highway  and  Great 
South  Bay.  Billboards  were  used  in 
their  campaign  as  well  as  other  elabo¬ 
rate  advertising.  The  fraud  was  in¬ 
volved  in  telling  veterans  that,  if  they 
purchased  lots,  homes  would  be  built 
on  them  within  a  few  months.  They 
had  set  up  four  model  homes  as  bait. 
Lots  were  bought  by  veterans  at  $1,500 
to  $2,000;  $200  to  $500  was  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  then  $20  to  $50  a  month  was 
to  be  paid.  Homes  were  never  built 
and  complaints  began  to  reach  the 
District  Attorney.  $2,800  in  advance 
payments  were  returned  to  seven 
complaints.  There  are  17  more  com¬ 
plaints  on  record  and  additional  cases 
are  expected. 

I  sent  six  poems  to  a  concern  to 
compete  for  a  prize  which  they  offered. 
Recently  they  advised  me  they  were 
publishing  a  volume  and  will  include 
my  poems  if  I  will  buy  10  volumes 
at  $5.00  a  volume.  I  am  to  pay  $25 
now  and  $25  when  proofs  are  received. 
I  would  appreciate  any  information  on 
this  plan.  N.  a. 

New  York 

This  is  a  common  custom  with  a 
certain  class  of  publishers  and  we  do 


not  recommend  the  method.  The 
monetary  requirement  is  the  lode 
stone — not  the  value  of  the  poems.  To 
compete  for  a  prize  the  contestant 
must  buy  his  way  in  on  an  indefinite 
promise.  He  takes  all  the  risk. 

In  May  1945  I  entered  Facts  Contest 
and  sent  $3.00  for  80  puzzles.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  book  of  the  month.  On  July 
3rd  I  was  advised  my  answers  were 
correct  but  I  was  tied,  so  80  more 
puzzles  were  sent  me.  I  had  to  send 
$3.00  more  and  got  another  book  of 
the  month.  On  July  6th  I  was  re¬ 
quested  to  sign  a  prize  eligibility  form 
and  if  I  wished  still  to  remain  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  book  club,  I  was  to  send 
$12,  which  I  did.  And  again  on  August 
15th  I  was  advised  my  solutions  were 
correct,  but  I  was  still  tied  and  a 
final  set  of  80  tie-breaking  puzzles 
would  have  to  be  solved  and  another 
$3.00  sent  and  I  received  a  third  book 
of  the  month.  On  August  17th  I  re¬ 
ceived  an  “appendage”  that  entitled 
me  to  compete  for  four  times  the 
original  prize  and  retain  membership 
in  the  book  club.  This  cost  $24.  Sep¬ 
tember  25th  I  was  solicited  for  a 
special  subscription  offer  to  Facts 
Magazine  at  $5.00.  I  accepted  the  offer. 
This  was  in  1945.  This  makes  a  total 
of  $50  which  I  sent  for  which  I  was 
to  receive  15  books,  a  two  year  sub¬ 
scription  and  a  possible  chance  to  win 
a  prize  four  times  the  original  amount. 

I.  have  received  eight  books  and  five 
issues  of  the  magazine.  All  contestants 
were  to  be  advised  of  their  success  in 
the  contest,  but  I  have  had  no  .an¬ 
nouncement.  Have  written  two  letters 
to  which  I  have  had  no  reply.  My 
letters  were  not  returned.  I  would 
appreciate  any  help  you  can  give  me. 

Connecticut  mrs.  l.  m.  s. 

Here  is  the  history  of  one  entrant’s 
experience  in  this  Facts  Contest.  A 
fraud  order  was  issued  against  them 
by  the  Post  Office  Department.  Facts 
Magazine  obtained  an  injunction  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  ap¬ 
pealed  the  injunction.  The  decision  will 
be  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Washington,  but  has  not  been  handed 
down  as  yet.  In  the  meantime  $51,000 
is  being  held  pending  result  of  the 
appeal.  To  inquiries  postal  card  re¬ 
plies  have  been  sent,  by  Facts,  but 
merely  state  the  matter  is  in  the 
courts  and  no  official  announcement  of 
winners,  no  books  or  magazines  can 
be  sent  until  the  case  is  decided.  We 
refer  to  this  again  because  of  the  many 
inquiries  received.  The  experience  is 
expensive  and  disappointing  for  con¬ 
tests  which  can  be  fun  and  .lucrative 
to  some. 

I  have  recently  seen  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  Ready-Built  Sectionized 
homes  made  by  the  Seaboard  Ready- 
Built  Homes,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Would  you  advise  as  to  the  reliability 
of  this  company  and  the  quality  of  the 
lumber  and  material  they  use. 

New  York  f.  e.  w. 

For  ourselves  we  would  not  enter 
into  negotiations  with  this  company 
because  the  background  of  the  princi¬ 
pals  is  not  good.  William  Mason  is 
president  and  Ruth  Mason  (his  wife) 
secretary-treasurer.  He  is  the  same 
Mason  who  was  known  as  William 
Moskowitz  and  the  Edelman,  who 
operated  poultry  plants  with  Max 
Kraft  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  used  several  other  alidses.  As 
William  Moskowitz  he  operated  the 
Philadelphia  Bird  Company  some  years 
ago  and  there  were  many  complaints. 
Later  in  New  Jersey  under  the  name 
Edelman  he,  or  his  wife,  operated 
Peerless  Chick  Sales  Company.  Ruth 
Edelman  was  president.  Complaints 
against  Mason,  Moskowitz  and  Edelman 
were  continuous.  He  claims  to  have 
sufficient  capital  to  swing  the  present 
venture  but  we  have  no  details  as  to 
his  financial  condition  or  value  of 
the  materials. 

I  would  like  your  advice  on  the 
“U.  S.  Frize  Thrift  Plan  to  Become 
Millionaires”  by  Cooperation.  It  is 
put  out  in  an  essay  by  the  United 
Profit  Builders,  formerly  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  but  now  located  at 
Johnstown,  Penna.  c.  a.  c. 

This  company  in  the  “essay”  and 
other  literature  offers  complete  “di¬ 
rections”  in  a  Prize  Thrift  Plan  at 
$1.00  or  a  “brief”  for  25  cents.  Its  circu¬ 
lars  state  the  plan  is  legal  and  no 
lottery  or  gamble.  They  also  say  they 
have  discontinued  the  “millionaire 
idea”  because  “it  has  been  overdone 
and  is  a  poor  second  rate  as  compared 
to  capital  raising  ads.”  Their  circular 
suggests  purchasing  the  “briefs”  at 
five  cents  each  and  selling  them  at  25 
cents  each.  The  “books”  cost  40  cents 
and  sell  for  $1.00.  This  is  good  profit. 
A  mailing  list  is  sent  for  an  additional 
dollar.  There  seems  to  be  some  sug¬ 
gestion  to  lend  the  accumulation  for 
cooperative  enterprises,  but  it  sounds 
fantastic  and  we  would  suggest  caution 
in  going  into  it  at  least  until  it  has 
made  a  record.  The  sale  of  the  books 
and  “briefs”  is  profitable  to  the 
company  at  least.  It  would  seem  to 
.  afford  the  originator  a  nice  income  at 
the  expense  of  credulous  people. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y, _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills.  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,' 

36  Primrose  Are,,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED;  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  daily  farm 

in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  4192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ATTENDANT  -nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 
Massachusetts. _ 

ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female.  Age  limits  18  to 
55.  Annual  salary  $1,690  with  $100  increments 
after  each  year  of  service  for  4  years.  Eight-hour 
day  with  opportunities  for  over-time.  Eighty-six  days 
annual  leave  with  pay.  Sick  leave  allowances  after 
6  months  of  service.  Medical  care  provided  without 
cost.  Position  includes  pension,  group  insurance,  sick 
and  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in 
person.  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip, 
Long  Island. 


COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  Foreman  to  take  full  charge  of  35  acres  of 
fruit.  Must  be  fully  experienced.  Write  Leo  Dentin, 
45  East  Main  St.,  Patchogue,  New  York. 


HELP  wanted:  Good  dry  hand  milkers,  1,200:  pure 
bred  Guernseys.  Salary  $240  per  month.  Farm  on 
main  highway,  5  miles  north  of  Newton.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey. 


HELP  Wanted;  Cooks  and  dining  room  workers;  8  hour 
day.  4  week’s  paid  vacation ;  apply  Wasgaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Married  man  for  modern  dairy  and  general 
farming  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  top  wages  to  man  who  desires  permanent 
iob.  Modem  four  room  house  with  bath,  heat,  light 
and  philgas  furnished.  State  age  and  Qualifications. 
BOX  4503,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN:  White  single;  age  between  45  and  65.  Generally 
useful;  will  furnish  heated  room,  cooking  facilities. 
$100  month;  references.  Pine  Grove  Inn,  16  Ave. 
Belmar,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 
general  public  hospital;  beginning  cash  salary 
$2400  yearly,  plus  meals  while  on  duty  and  launder¬ 
ing  of  uniforms,  $2640  for  service  in  tuberculosis, 
contagion  and  psychiatry.  Living  in  optional  with 
deduction  of  $600  yearly  for  complete  maintenance. 
Annual  increments  of  $135  first  year  and  $150  there¬ 
after  for  satisfactory  service.  Established  retirement 
pension  system,  generous  sick  leaves  and  vacation 
policy.  Pleasant  environment  within  one  hour  of 
New  York  City.  Must  bo  licensed  or  eligible  for 
licensure  in  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middleaged  married  man  to  work  on  Guern¬ 
sey  dairy  farm.  Must  be  experienced  and  good  milker. 
$150.  per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Quinton  Stock 
Farm,  Salem,  New  Jersey. _ 

WOMEN,  Ward,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry  at¬ 

tendants  and  men  ward  attendants,  in  state  institu¬ 
tion  for  mental  defectives.  Good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  United  States  citizens  or  have  first  papers, 
but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State.  Age  I8¬ 
60.  $73.00  (plus  $21.00  emergency  increase)  per  month 
and  room  board,  and  laundry.  Eight  hour  day.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Tlilells,  New  York. 

CAPABLE  young  beekeeper  for  1947.  Lavem  Depew, 

Auburn,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Reliable,  capable  woman  for  permanent 

position  as  housekeeper  in  modern  home  with,  every 
comfort  and  convenience,  not  servant  type,  bu”  some 
one  who  enjoys  housework  and  would  appreciate  a 
hice  home;  other  help  employed.  Location  20  miles 
from  Syracuse,  on  Skaneateles  Lake.  Three  children  in 
family.  A.  S.  Wikstrom,  West  Lake  Road, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y, 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
Wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek- 
mg  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  15  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 


Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 

date  of  issue. 


11  days  in  advance  of 


This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  ( seeds 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


WORKING  farm  manager.  Potatoes  mostly,  few 
vegetables,  also  flowers.  Must  be  hard  worker, 
have  exceptional  references;  beautiful  home,  modern, 
good  pay.  BOX  4648,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Couples,  man  and  wife,  for  work  in 
children’s  institution.  Man  need  not  be  employed 
directly  in  care  of  the  children,  could  be  employed 
on  farm  or  shops.  Good  salary,  excellent  location,  nice 
living  conditions.  On  Long  Island.  BOX  4649,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted:  Ward  attendants,  men  and  women 
over  18  years  of  age.  Certain  sick  leave  benefits 
after  one  year  of  service.  Free  hospital  service  and 
medical  care.  Four  weeks  paid  vacation  each  year. 
8-hour  day,  with  opportunity,  if  desired,  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate.  Salary,  $1,300- 
$1,700  per  year,  plus  30%  bonus,  with  reduction 
made  for  maintenance.  Wassaic  State  School 
Wassaic.  New  York. 


WANTED:  Female  and  male  employees  at  Hudson 

River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Imme¬ 
diate  appointments  available.  Registered  nurses  start¬ 
ing  salary  $2,016.  Ward  attendants  starting  salary 
$1,690.  Eighty-six  days  off  duty  per  year  and  liberal 
sick  time  allowance  and  care.  Applicants  may  call  at 
hospital  or  write  Dr.  Wirt  C.  Groom,  Acting  Senior 
Director. 


LIMITED  number  of  vacancies  still  available  for 

senior  cottage  couples,  entrance  salary  $3,754.52, 
junior  $3,233.52.  Less  charge  for  maintenance.  Also 
senior  boys’  supervisor  $2,268.  Junior  boys’  supervisor 
$1,890.  20%  increase  expected  April  1st.  Annual  in¬ 
crements.  Sick  leave  and  vacations  with  pay.  New 
York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  State  School, 
Orange  County,  New  York. 


FARM  manager,  married,  40,  one  child,  2  years 
college  agriculture,  lifetime  experience  dairy,  beef 
AprH  l*t.  Prefer  Dutchess  County 
BOX  4642,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  39  years  of  age,  sober  and  reliable,  wishes  job 

m  private  school  or  institution,  or  on  private  estate. 
18  years  plumbing  and  heating  experience,  4  years 
any?™  electrician.  A-l  mechanic.  Small  family. 
BOX  4650,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


w5,„  ar?„  sl'ppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milk- 

ers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s 
Employment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City? 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


NEW  Fall  Catalog— describes  hundreds  of  bargains’, 

farms,  homes,  business  places  etc.  Its  free,  get  it 
now,  brokers-salesmen,  or  if  interested  in  becoming  a 
salesman  contact  us  now.  We  have  hundreds  of  buyers 
and  need  more  outlets.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488 
Concourse.  Bronx,  New  York  58 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  of  156  acres,  16  miles 

from  Stroudsburg,  104  miles  from  New  York  City 
Ideal  stock  farm,  or  perfect  location  for  a  boys'  and 
gins  camp.  3  large  springs  and  spring  brook,  with 
site  for  6  acre  lake.  On  good  road.  5  room  dwelling. 
2  room  dwelling.  Large  bank  barn.  Machine  shed. 
G  arage.  Poultry  house.  Milk  house.  Magnificient  view. 
About  50  acres  woodlands.  Very  low  taxes.  $9,000. 
Very  reasonable  terms.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H. 
Learn.  Realtor.  East  Stroudsburg.  Penna 


NOTICE:  We  need  an  experienced  poultryman.  A 

married  man,  capable  of  assuming  full  charge  of 
this  modem  poultry  farm  in  Southern  Connecticut. 
Attractive  cottage  on  premises.  A  permanent  position 
for  a  good  man.  BOX  4652,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALESMAN  wanted  by  manufacturer  of  farm  im¬ 

plements  advertised  and  known  nationally  to  con¬ 
tact  farm  implement  dealers  in  Eastern  portion  New 
York  State.  Must  have  previous  experience  with  this 
class  of  trade.  Car  necessary.  Substantial  drawing 
account  against  liberal  commission.  BOX  4651,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  plain  cook-houseworker;  2  adults,  2  children 

modem  home;  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  State  approxi- 
mate  age,  photo  or  describe  self,  height,  weight,  etc. 
$12o  month  start;  transportation  paid  to  White  Plains 
Mrs.  Hoffman,  care  Mrs.  Park,  Park  Lane.  White 
Plains,  New  York. 


GENERAL  farmer,  orchard  experience,  married.  Good 

salary,  four  room  house  with  bath.  Reply  Quest 
End  Farm,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  one  woman;  state  references, 

salary  $75  per  month.  BOX  4627,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  single  middleaged  dairy 

farmer,  assist  owner  on  modern  dairy  farm  with 
“>5  cows  and  general  work;  good  wages  and  home. 
Charles  L.  Wagner,  R.  D.  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Kennel  maid.  New  Englander  desirable, 

lover  of  dogs,  drive  car,  references  required,  large 
dogs.  BOX  4626,  Rural  New-Yorker 


COUPLE:  As  caretakers  on  farm  not  in  operation; 

light  work,  make  self  generally  useful,  3-room 
apartment  with  bath,  steam  heat.  Good  opportunity 
for  elderly  couple.  Inquire  BOX  4629,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN:  Housework,  adult  family,  current  wages. 

References  required.  BOX  26,  Scarsdale,  N,  Y, 


WANTED:  Experienced  herdsman  for  modern  dairy 

and  general  farming.  Real  opportunity  and  top  wages 
to  man  who  desires  permanent  job.  Modern  6-room 
house  with  all  conveniences.  State  age,  qualifications 
and  references.  Pennington  Dairy  Farm,  Pennington, 
N.  J.  Telephone  124. 


MARRIED  man  for  dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey, 

references  required.  $130  start,  4-room  house,  milk, 
privileges.  Apply  Buchberg,  410  Hast  9th  St.*  isew 
York  City. _  . 

WANTED:  Single  working  dairy  farm  foreman.  Ex¬ 

perience  and  dependability  essential.  Must  have 
operators  license.  Purebred  Holsteins.  Lady  owner 
Central  New  York.  BOX  4638,  Rural  New-Yorker 


SINGLE  man  preferably  over  35  years  old  wanted  for 

farm  work ;  good  home  and  wages.  BOX  4630, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  Wanted-cook,  housekeeper,  butler  and  assist 

with  lawn  and  garden  in  country,  good  transpor¬ 
tation  only  15  miles  center  Philadelphia,  Pa.  BOX  74, 
Whitemarsh,  Penna. 


EXPERIENCED  working  couple  preferably  without 

children  for  small  estate,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
Man  to  care  for  grounds,  horses,  chickens,  vegetable 
garden,  etc.  Wife  to  do  family  laundry  and  help 
out  generally.  Comfortable  7 -room  cottage  provided. 
Electricity,  water  and  salary.  Write  BOX  4633,  Rural 
New-Yorker  giving  full  details  and  reference. 


COUPLE  Wanted:  Caretaker  small  estate,  knowledge 

poultry,  odd  jobs;  housekeeper  short  hours;  sepa¬ 
rate  cottage,  modern  conveniences.  State  age,  salary, 
references.  BOX  125,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  middleaged  or  elderly,  _  to  assist 

employer  on  broiler-roaster  farm  near  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Good  living  conditions  with  German-American 
family;  pay  according  ability  to  work.  BOX  4632, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARD  worker,  tenant  man  on  fruit  and  dairy 
farm  near  Rochester.  BOX  4641,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  Dairyman,  young,  with  all  round  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  wages  and  house  provided  to  acceptable 
man.  References.  Frank  Miller,  Kent,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  and  dairymen  for  up-to-date 
dairy  farm.  Modern  homes,  complete  with  con¬ 
veniences.  Excellent  wages.  Write  or  apply  Edelweiss 
Farms,  Inc.,  Wickatunk,  N.  J. _ _ 

MALE  or  female,  cook-houseworker,  clean  and  neat; 

4  adults;  rural  home.  State  approximate  age  and 
''ages  expected.  Photo  returned  or  describe  self, 
height,  weight,  etc.  Mrs.  B.  Park,  Park  Lane,  White 
Plains,  New  York. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Business  couple,  2  children  6%, 

4%  years.  5-room  elevator  apartment,  own  room. 
Pleasant  home;  $100  month.  Mrs.  Max  Gold,  1930 
Anthony  Ave.,  New  York  City,  57, _ 

POULTRYMAN:  Couple,  full  charge,  newly  equipped 

chicken  farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Excellent  living 
quarters,  salary,  bonus.  Experience,  references  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  4641.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Girl  or  elderly  woman  to  assist  with  house¬ 

work.  Would  consider  a  couple  where  the  man  is 
interested  in  bees.  Schultz  Honey  Farms,  Ripon, 
'visconsin. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Limited  household  duties,  good 

home,  pleasant  surroundings,  moderate  salary.  Write 
details  to  John  C.  Baas,  14  East  52nd  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Single,  general  farm  man,  able  to  handle 

machinery  and  dairy.  BOX  4647,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer-caretaker,  small  farm  estate 

near  New  York.  Separate  heated  cottage,  use  ear, 
farm  crops,  milk,  butter,  eggs.  Exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  farm  family.  State  full  particulars  and 
salary.  BOX  4654,  Rural  New-Yorker 


ORCHARDIST  for  large  apple  orchard-dairy  farm 

"ear  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  2,000  trees— McIntosh, 
salary  and  profit  or  share  basis.  Apartment  available, 
only  experienced  party  who  can  prove  responsibility 
by  references.  BOX  4656,  Rural  N ew -  Yorker. 


MAN  not  in  good  health  wants  man  who  is  the  same 

to  help  with  light  work.  Drive  car,  good  home, 

N 5  Y3  Phone  176Fd2nt  Fa™  K’ennels'  Saugerties, 


HOUSEWORK :  Competent,  simple  cooking,  family 

o,f,AUr  elderlV  father;  $120  monthly. 

BOX  2140,  406  East  149th  St.,  New  York  City 


,f0M  ^stered  herd  of  75  Holsteins 

he5tl.  tes.t,inK-  Must  understand  machine  fast 
milking  and  handle  help,  good  feeder  and  calf  raiser, 
f°r  a  sales  mid  shows  must  be  a  worker,  good 
health  and  steady.  Please  write  fully  giving  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references  aTKl  number  in  family.  Farm 

New-Yorker<5elPhla’  Fa’  WrUe  B0X  4659,7  Rural 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

manager,  49  years  old,  small  family. 
Whole  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  dairying, 
sanitation,  disease  eradication  and  control. .  Have  never 
railed  to  increase  production  and  lower  costs.  No 
tobacco  or  liquor.  Honest,  efficient  and  dependable. 
S  «£«•*».  Only  first  class  position  considered. 
ROX  4628,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  son  want  position  on  dairy. 

Both  fully  experienced  in  all  dairy  and  general 
farming.  Good  house  with  improvements  a  must. 
Excellent  references.  August  Reganess,  Minnisink 
Farms,  R.  I).  I.  I  ort  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Montague  Township. 


man,  handy,  estates,  farms,  willing  worker,  reliable; 

also  chauffeur;  small  wages;  good  home.  George  J. 
Simon,  Windham,  Conn. 


85  YEAR'S  working  corn  share  basis  only;  must 

furnish  equipment.  Alfred  and  Ralph  Applegate, 
R.  1,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


MAN,  farm  raised,  desires  place  with  gentle,  home- 

apun  famlrt.  Amount  remuneration  secondary.  BOX 
4637,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  for  poultry  farm  or  estate.  Thorough, 

experienced,  capable.  Interested  only  in  permanent 
connections  where  ability  will  be  judged  by  results. 
Separate  quarters.  BOX  4658,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUJPLE:  Gardener,  lawn,  carpenter,  general  handy; 

cook,  serve,  housework;  reasonable  wages.  BOX  4657, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOOKING  FOR  HELP? 

Many  people  find  an  advertisement 
in  this  column  an  effective  method 
of  locating  reliable  help  for  the 
farnj  and  home.  Each  issue  of  the 
paper  is  read  in  300,000  country 
homes.  The  advertising  rate  is  only 
15c  per  word  payable  in  advance. 


NATIONALLY  known  Jersey  breeding  farm;  Orange 
County;  115  acres;  finest  buildings;  real  money 
maker.  For  further  information  write  A-11,105  QE. 

Middletown  N3’  B’  H6SS'  ^  U°  JaCkSOn  AV®’' 


41  ACRE  fruit  farm  on  route  20;  consisting  of  grapes, 

sweet  and  sour  cherries,  peaches;  good  buildings; 
write  for  particulars.  BOX  4542,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAINE  Farms — many  to  choose  from ;  low  prices, 
twins.  Free  catalogue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency, 
65  Patterson  Street,  Augusta,  Maine. 


FOR ,  ,Sa!e:  Large  and  small  farms.  Harry  Smith, 

Walden,  Orange  County,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  105  acre  farm.  Good  bam,  30  ties.  15 

acres  river  flat.  Wood  lot.  Spring  watered.  Electri¬ 
city.  II  room  house.  Fireproof.  New  roofs.  Near  city 
of  about  10,000.  Immediate  possession.  Owner  de¬ 
ceased.  Price  $9,000.  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Harrington,  43 
Cortland  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY -Fur  farm ;  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. ;  125 

acres,  stream;  10  rooms,  2  tile  baths,  barn  36x50, 
stanchions,  drinking  cups;  garage;  out  buildings;  2 
mink  houses;  deep-freeze-cold  storage;  tractor;  20 
cows,  team;  $6,000  worth  mink  equipment.  Write 
A-8430  QE.  West's  Brokers,  Kelso,  Pavilion,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  30  room  house,  4  room  bungalow,  partly 

furnished  with  all  improvements,  about  100  acres  of 
tillable  and  woodland.  Wonderful  site  for  bungalows 
on  good  paved  road;  4  miles  from  town  of  Ellenville, 
N.  Y.  BOX  4589,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


360  ACRE  Broome  County  dairy  farm,  two  modern 

houses,  three  barns  other  buildings,  79  purebred 
Jerseys,  team  of  horses,  tractor,  two  trucks  and  all 
necessary  machinery.  Farm  insured  for  $40,000. 
Price  $30,000  without  broker.  BOX  4592,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  Schoharie  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  10-room 

house,  all  conveniences;  fertile  limestone  soil,  900 
bearing  apple  trees;  more  land  ideal  for  apples. 
Interested  orchardist  etc  write  BOX  4625,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SMALL  dairy  and  crop  farm.  Retail  route.  On  main 

highway.  Long  Island.  Good  income  assured.  Ex¬ 
cellent  buildings,  modern  equipment.  Generous  terms. 
BOX  4636.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm  220  acres,  35  head  stock,  horses, 

barn,  house  good  condition.  All  machinery,  tractor. 
Good  road.  M ilk  plant,  school  two  miles.  Telephone, 
electricity,  alfalfa  land.  Near  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
BOX  4635,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOB  Sale:  One  of  Chenango  County’s  outstanding 

dairy  farms,  over  300  acres,  main  highway,  be¬ 
tween  Norwich  and  Oxford,  excellent,  buildings, 
modem  improvements,  price  $32,000.  Write  Craine 
and  Miner,  Licensed  Real  Estate  Brokers,  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.,  for  pictures,  and  description. 


OUTSTANDING  dairy  set-up:  162  acres;  60  Regis¬ 

tered  Holsteins,  T.  B.  tested.  Bangs  vaccinated;  4 
horses,  tractor,  complete  equipment;  crops;  reported 
income  $12,500;  outstanding  buildings;  can  be  bought 
for  approximate  value  stock,  tools,  crops.  Write 
5567  QE.  West’s,  Brokers,  Kaiser.  Madison,  N.  ,Y. 


100- ACRE  dairy  farm;  2-family  house,  including  all 

farm  machinery.  Price  $8,500.  Francis  M,  Marvin 
Bartonsville,  Pa. 


COLONIAL  home,  100  acres,  secluded,  scenic  location, 

electricity,  bath,  deep  well,  outbuildings;  near 
village,  immediate  possession.  Sinay,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  234. 


DAIRY  Farms:  I  have  a  special  list  of  excellent 

Broome  County  dairy  farms  with  finest  stock  and 
equipment;  real  money  makers;  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest,  no  obligation.  West’s,  Brokers,  H.  S.  Kelly 
Rep.,  82  2nd  St.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  vineyard  farm;  90  acres,  60  acres  till¬ 

able,  20  pasture,  10  timber;  fruit;  25  acres  grapes- 
fine  farmstead  10  rooms;  barn  30x60;  L  20x40;  build¬ 
ings  alone  valued  $8,000;  trout  stream;  real  buy  at 
$3,800.  Write  B-5679  QE.  West’s,  Brokers,  Winch 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SALE;  12  acres  land,  6  rooms,  bath,  2-car  garage 

electricity,  good  road;  3  miles  D.  L.  railroad-  50 
miles  New  York,  BOX  4643,  Rural  New-Yorker 


239  ACRES:  Bargain  $2,800.  Unbelievable  big  acre¬ 

age  bargain;  140  acres  tillable,  100  pasture,  stream; 
17  room  home  with  electricity:  bam  30x40-  13 

stanchions,  poultry  house;  quick  buy  at  $2,800  Write 
about  11,401  QE.  West’s,  Brokers,  Walter  Hotchkiss, 
Rep,,  Maine  St.,  Hume,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  desires  permanent  position  on  estate 
as  caretaker,  experienced  in  general  farm  work, 
handy  with  all  tools.  BOX  4634,  Rural  New-Yorker 


manager  of  unusual  ability  and  record  of 

achievement,  would  like  to  manage  a  good,  large 
ar]d  p“£  purebred  dairy  farm  on  share  basis. 
■BOX  4631,  Rural  J*ew -Yorker. 


COOK-Housekeeper,  experienced;  $35  weekly.  BOX 

4640.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN-American,  farm  born-raised,  Agricultural 

School  graduate,  married,  experienced  all  phases 
farming,  gentlemen's  estates,  farms;  best  references 
BOX  4639,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  all  branches;  breeder,  dairyman; 

proven  ability,  with  exceptional  record  of  profitable 
accomplishments.  BOX  4646,  Rural  New-Yorker 


EXPERIENCED  married  man,  41,  desires  dairy  barn 

work;  small  furnished  apartment  or  house  preferred; 
no  children.  BOX  4645,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN:  Wishes  to  manage  farm  with  3,000 

to  6,000  bird  capacity.  Have  had  experience  and  a 
graduate  of  Rutgers  University  poultry  course.  Wishes 
to  live  in.  Will  be  married  in  Spring.  Address: 
John  Bownfan,  626  Argyle  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


CHICKEN  farm  for  sale.  T.  Schweitz,  Rt.  1,  Seneca 

Falls,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Rent,  April  1947,  dairy  farm,  Hackettstown, 

N.  J.  New  barn,  32  ties,  small  bam,  10-room 
house,  etc.  Rent  $150  per  month.  First  class  farmer 
Harrison,  636  Valley  Road,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

WEST'S  1947  catalogue:  Over  one  thousand  farm  and 
business  bargains.  Free  copy,  write  Buck  &  West 
Realtors.  QE-1,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa. _ 

IN  every  respect  a  unique  opportunity:  Modem 
California  dairy  ranch  near  San  Francisco,  1,008 
acres,  307  head  cattle,  13  buildings  mostly  built  1941, 
fully  equipped,  yearly  net  profit  $55,000,  cask  re- 
qulred  $130,000.  BOX  4655,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  C.  Van 
Alstyne,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges,  bushel  $2.00;  grape¬ 
fruit  $2.00;  tangerines  $3.00:  mixed  bushel  $2.25. 
Express  collect.  Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como, 
Florida. 

HONEY,  Palmetto  and  mangrove,  mild,  delicious, 
available  January;  liquidfied.  Case  6-5  lbs.  $15.00 
express  collect.  Harry  Merrill,  Merrick  Road, 
Massapequa,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  SELL  A  FARM? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  look¬ 
ing  for  farms  and  country  homes.  An 
advertisement  in  this  column  will 
place  your  message  before  300,000 
readers  and  may  result  in  a  prompt 
sale  for  you.  The  rate  is  only  15 
cents  per  word  payable  in  advance. 


ORANGES:  45  lb.  box  for  $2.20  express  collect. 
Rmck  Groves,  Pomona  Park.  Florida. 


INDIAN  River  fruit,  Florida’s  juiciest,  fresh  from 
trees  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seeded  (fullest- 
flavored)  grapefruit,  $4.25;  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.45- 
half  seedless  gmpefruit,  half  oranges,  $4.70;  oranges.’ 
$4.95;  holiday  assortment  (grapefruit.  oranges 
tangerines,  kumquats)  $5.25;  Temple  oranges,  $5.65; 
half  Temple  oranges,  half  seedless  grapefruit,  $5.15. 

wXsrson,eSFtoridf.  PCr  %  bUShel-  Schuyl6r  Jackson’ 

T1^LiriP*eonr2  oranges  *3-00  bushel;  grapefruit  $2.50: 

“lxed  *2.75,  not  prepaid.  A.  A.  Shaw,  1511  6th 
Ave.,  Bradenton,  Florida. 

VERMON'T  maple  sugar,  5  lb.  can  $5.00;  2  lb.  can 
n£an£ate(*  :  1  gallon  maple  syrup  $8.00. 

Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. _ 

«°“emade  .real  sugar  fudge.  Chocolate^ 

$2  ?  qpinP  Si T"°  p°und  box  prepaid 
ifrAW.  Stephen  Childs.  Rumney,  N.  H. 

TIi0.  ,"pened  oranges  $3.50  per  bushel  F.  O  b' 

Florida.0™”®6’  Florida’  Herman  Foster,  Port  Orange. 

BIlbITiA?  PU;!f  “apI.e  sugar  <not  light);  2 

Natural  Bridge,  N?  Y  Ullrd  Z°ne’  C’  T*  Chaffee’ 

FRESH  oranges,  grapefruit  ^d  tangerines  rrtht 

r  trees.  Send  your  orders  to  Walsingham 

Groves  at  Largo,  Florida.  We  fill  orders  for  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Bushel  orange* 
S4  9oangfnneS  H'4  a  Hi?ed  orang€S  and  grapefruit 
or'  tangerine8/3*6^6,11  In20',  0ne-half  bushel  oranges 
-to  ,r1,:erlnes,  *2-85.  Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit 

’  .ff'J",  *2  60.  Thls  is  8ent  to  you  pre¬ 
paid,  send  check  with  order.  We  ship  any  amount 

fmrt  Zrhalf  !,USheI  t0  a  oarload.  We  ^grow  our 
LrV  Florida  °Ur  frUlt‘  J’  A’  Bingham. 

“S'1®®  sun-ripened  oranges,  $4.75  bushel;  half. 

Miil'.i5 ’  4/5  bush®1-  *3.75.  Grapefruit  $3.95  bushel. 

“anfes  and  grapefruit  $4.35  bushel  prepaid. 
James  Kimber.  Winter  Park,  Florida.  v 


H  announcement :  We  have  no  clover  honey. 

Fad  flower  mixed,  also  buckwheat  mixed,  both 

iVihox  Ode”a.  *“7.  f°f  PriC6S’  Kay  C’ 


INDIAN  River  fruit.  Bushel  assorted:  Oranges 

grapefruit,  tangerines.  Direct  from  grove,  $5  5o’ 

Florida  Pr6P  ’  Le6  H°We11,  Grower'  Titusville: 


H?  n  New  ®rop  at  last  available.  Either  clover  or 

zonpUf\VWersi:  rihJ3‘  *--85l  postage  prepaid  to  third 
zone.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


^n,16  !96  tree  rA?ened  Indian  River  fruit  from 

own  groves.  Oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed  as 
you  direct.  Express  prepaid.  Bushel  $4.95;  box  $7.95. 
F.  M.  Cooper,  Box  346.  Cocoa.  Florida. 


°  mw;En«  l„t/ra,>efrul,t’  treertipened,  direct  from 
Lelivery  guaranteed.  Express  prepaid  any- 
ww9  ?a,s^ „  Mississippi.  Slight  additional  charge 
a!i  i  Canada.  Special  pack  mixed  bushel  $4.95. 
P,®1?0.  pa.ekl“15:!d  bushel  (small  fruit)  $4.75.  Half 

fluats1  tSimin!.2’99'!  ,  AP  baskets  trimmed  with  kum- 
S“*“ 3;  tangerines  and  shredded  cellophane,  double  wire 

Burklrt  Orc?ov°pf  ti0Tin-  ts«"d  mon-Sy  order’  or  chick  to 
iJurKart  Groves,  Dept.  RN,  Box  126,  Clearwater 
Florida.  Licensed  growers  and  bonded  shippers!  ’ 


Titfn^erin^ed«a°nange%  bushel  *2.50;  grap«fruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H  Potts 
Mgr.,  Ramsey  Grove,  Pomona  Park.  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOART) 


S™GEB  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 
.  g00d  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 

Lo  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential 


NT«iK-nING  ,f,ome  Jn  Rockland  County.  Rates  from 

-  $lo0  monthly.  BOX  4333,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IN  Florida  boarders;  tourist;  modem  home  nrivatpi 
Jalnet’,  gPat 


MISCELLANEOUS 


?alld  hay  and  straw,  all  grades.  Will 

teed*1  J  wy  run  f°r  ship  by  ral1:  Satisfaction  guaran- 
PhoAe  47^282  ’  ’  D’  14,  F°rt  Plaln'  N-  T- 


WANTED:  Antique  guns  and  pistols.  Cash  for  single 
TnsinheSfw°r  coll®ctlon-  Give  description  and  price. 
NewPhJerseyr0nj  Jr”  26°  Gardener  Road-  Ridgewood, 


FOR  Sale:  Large  flat  body  8  by  16  feet.  Ideal  for 

lumber  or  coal  hauling.  Price  $150.  Henry 
Sidorsky.  Myrtle  Ave.,  Ramsey,  N  J 


r?L8  eoll*ction,  grafts  of  old  apple  va- 

Pommi  Pri.A  nmn  sweet  swaar,  Seneca  favorite, 
of  a  tree  v  £USset  R«armain.  If  you  know 

Center  Conway  N  Hh68e  PUaSe  'Vrite  Ira  Glackens’ 


VVflwemD:fruirt  nd  tuglas  e  paperw eights  containing 

__?owers-  “U1ts  °r  other  decorative  designs.  State 

backvilfe,d  N.eSYiPUOn  ^  Jetter’  BOX  73,  Cudd«- 


FGR  or  trade>  A!lis  Chalmers  combine  in  perfect 

condition,  used  two  seasons.  John  DeBIock,  Jr., 
R-  D.  4,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


*»p  Potersime  incubator,  excellent  condition. 

Farm  MonTvail.  N.InjreaSing  capacity’  Pearl  PouRry 


"  bucket ;  also  dipper  stick  with 

or  %  yard  capacity.  State  condition 
and  lowest  price.  Nelson  Sawmill.  Croton  N  Y 


:  otxlS'  Grimm  or  Cyclone  maple  syrup 

evaporator.  Seth  R.  Himrod,  Waterford,  Pa. 


GJ^wEYorkaCt°r  wanted-  Neubeck<  North  Patchogue, 


F<b?tJriit:  I.  at1ning’  k  fi!li3hing  all  metal  chicken 

batteries,  Siegel-Sunnybrook  make.  Shipped  in  Darts 

dUffin  t%EaSSe?bI!’  Fsed  year,  inperfect  'con- 
2itR>n- ,  Size  of  starters  38x36x66,  5  compartments. 
$500  tCi/inTThen  38x24x69,  4  compartments.  Price 
City.’  ggluVbus^T123  W6St  57th  St"  NeW  Yprk 


FGR  Sale:  Used  “Milwaukee"  hand  bottler  and 

capper.  C.  Schuster,  Roxbury.  N.  Y. 


FN^rth?ine.INnkYde  gardm  tractor’  M’  H-  Lindsey. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


To  America's  Producers, 
America’s 


Spa 


As  this  new  year  begins,  America’s 
ranchers  and  farmers  are  busy  with  their 
winter  work — feeding  and  caring  for  their  live¬ 
stock.  And  all  America  is  again  properly  grate¬ 
ful,  to  you  who  produce  the  food  to  keep  us  the 
world’s  best  fed  people. 

To  you  who  ride  the  range  from  Montana  to 
Texas  .  .  .  whose  teams  and  tractors  till  the  na¬ 
tion’s  fertile  acres  .  .  .  who  have  labored  hard, 
long  hours  .  .  .  who,  with  soil  and  seed,  sun¬ 
shine  and  rain,  grass  and  grain,  have  achieved 
miracle  after  miracle  of  food  production — to 
you  America  gives  thanks !  Thanks  for  the  part 
you  have  had  in  all-time  record  crops  of  wheat 
and  corn . . .  for  bumper  yields  of  small  grains . . . 
for  livestock  numbers  at  high  levels . . .  for  soar¬ 
ing  dairy  and  poultry  production.  This  abun¬ 
dance  of  food  which  you  have  produced  means 


better  nutrition  for 
millions  of  families  —  because 
good  nutrition  is  just  good  food  that' s  good  for  you. 

Vital  as  it  is,  production  is  only  part  of  the 
nutritional  job.  Food  must  be  processed.  It 
has  to  be  transported  from  surplus-producing 
areas  to  the  markets  where  there  are  great 
numbers  of  people  to  eat  it.  Here  is  where 
Swift  &  Company  comes  into  the  picture.  It’s 
our  job  to  provide  many  of  the  services  re¬ 
quired  in  bringing  the  foods  which  you  produce 
to  the  dinner  tables  of  the  nation.  Together  we 
are  in  a  vitally  important  industry.  Because 
nutrition  is  our  business  and  yours,  together 
we  can  help  build  a  stronger,  healthier  America. 


Things  are  NOT  always  as  They  seem 


A  1-inch  pipe  and  a  4-inch  pipe  run  water  into  gal¬ 
lon  pails.  It  seems  as  if  the  4-inch  pipe  would  fill  4 
times  as  many  pails  in  a  given  time.  The  truth  is 
that  it  will  fill  16  gallon  pails  while  the  1-inch  pipe 
is  filling  one. 

When  you  read  something  like  this:  "Meat  in 
commercial  storage  on  January  1  was  about  590,- 
000,000  pounds*’’,  it  sounds  like  a  lot  of  meat. 


Soda  Bill  Sez: 

.  .  .  that  labor  saved  is  money  made. 

.  .  speak  well  of  your  enemies — you  made  them. 


But  this  big  country  consumes  about  50,000,000 
pounds  of  meat  every  day.  So  when  you  figure  it 
out,  this  reserve  supply  in  commercial  storage  is 
only  enough  to  last  12  days. 

Yes,  some  meat  is  frozen  during  months  of  peak 
production  and  stored  until  months  of  low  pro¬ 
duction.  But  practically  all  of  the  beef,  veal  and 
lamb  that  is  in  storage  is  the  kind  preferred  for 
meat  loaves,  sausage,  prepared  meats — not  the 
kind  that  goes  over  the  butcher’s  block  as  steaks, 
roasts,  chops,  etc.  Also,  the  amount  frozen  is  rela¬ 
tively  small,  as  it  has  never  exceeded  1.9%  of  the 
annual  beef  production,  9/10  of  1%  of  the  lamb, 
less  than  6%  of  the  pork. 

*The  five-year  average  for  1941-1045.  Does 
not  include  meat  owned  by  the  government. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


Meat  Packers’  Risks 

Meat  is  perishable.  It  cannot 
be  held  for  prices  to  go  up.  Like 
all  meat  packers,  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  must  sell,  within  a  few 
days,  this  perishable  product 
for  what  it  will  bring— no  matter 
what  price  we  paid  for  it. 

We  take  risks  in  both  buying  and  selling.  In 
buying  livestock  the  meat  packer  must  pay 
the  price  established  by  competitive  bidding 
of  over  26,000  slaughterers.  If  the  meat  packer 
overestimates  the  quality  of  an  animal,  or  the 
amount  of  meat  the  animal  will  produce,  or 
the  market  demand  for  the  meat,  he  will  lose 
money.  Hidden  bruises,  wounds,  or  other  de¬ 
fects  can  create  losses  on  any  animal. 

In  selling ,  the  meat  packer  must  also  follow 
the  market  trends  established  by  those  who 
buy  the  meats.  He  stands  the  risk  that  meat 
demand  will  fall  off  and  prices  decline  between 
the  day  he  buys  the  livestock  and  the  day  he 
sells  the  meat — also  the  risk  of  accidents  and 
delays  in  transit  which  can  wash  out  his  profit. 

An  average  profit  of  less  than  2  %  on  sales  is 
a  small  return  for  taking  these  substantial 
business  risks. 


£A).$*rr>  j> 


son. 


Agricultural  Research  Department 


fie  Puts  the  NEW  in  Nutrition 

We’d  like  you  to  meet  a  Swift  scien¬ 
tist,  Dr.  H.  W.  Schultz.  He  is  head  of 
the  nutrition  division  of  our  research 
laboratories.  The  work  of  Dr.  Schultz 
and  his  associates  is  mighty  impor- 
mL  tant  to  all  of  us  in  the  livestock-meat 

Dr.  h.  w.  Schultz  industry.  They  develop  new  products 
which  open  new  markets  for  meats. 
This  widens  outlets  for  your  livestock. 

Dr.  Schultz  is  the  father  of  three  children.  As  a  scien¬ 
tist  he  knew  growing  children  needed  the  body-build¬ 
ing  proteins  of  meat.  As  a  father  he  knew  the  trouble 
of  scraping  and  straining  meats  for  the  baby  and  dic¬ 
ing  meat  for  the  older  children.  An  idea  was  born: 
perhaps  Swift  &  Company  could  discover  a  way  to 
prepare  canned  meats  suitable  for  babies.  A  research 
project  was  undertaken.  The  scientists  went  to  work! 

The  research  took  more  than  two  years.  The  Swift 
people  consulted  with  leading  doctors,  child  specialists. 
They  agreed  that  special  meats  for  babies  would  be  a 
good  thing.  Many  methods  of  preparing  various  kinds 
of  meats  were  tried.  Hundreds  of  feeding  tests  were 
made  by  families  with  small  children.  Finally,  six 
kinds  of  meat  were  approved  by  the  doctors,  nutrition¬ 
ists,  mothers,  and  the  babies  themselves.  Placed  on 
the  market  in  test  cities,  these  products  won  imme¬ 
diate  acceptance.  They  are  now  being  sold  in  many 
cities,  and  facilities  for  their  manufacture  are  being 
expanded. 

These  new  products — strained  and  diced  meats  for 
babies — create  a  big  new  market  for  meats.  There  are 
millions  of  baby  appetites  to  satisfy. 


City  Cousin,  fresh  from  town, 
Says  the  wether  gets  him  down. 


Tyrus  R.  Timm 


rf/ieci/ic  fat 

Navy  Bean  Soup 


Vz  tablespoon  salt 
’/g  teaspoon  pepper 
14  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
2  tablespoons  flour 
4  frankfurters 


1  pint  dried  navy  beans 

2  quarts  water 
1  cup  sliced  onion 
1  cup  diced  celery 

3  tablespoons  butter 

Soak  beans  in  water  for  several  hours  or  overnight. 
Drain,  add  water.  Fry  onion  and  celery  in  butter. 
Add  to  beans,  simmer  3  to  4  hours  or  until  beans 
are  soft,  adding  more  water  as  water  cooks  away. 
When  tender,  save  out  1  cup  beans.  Rub  other 
beans  through  sieve.  Reheat  to  boiling  point.  Add 
seasonings  and  flour  mixed  with  %  cup  water. 
Garnish  with  hot  sliced  frankfurters  and  whole 
beans.  Yield:  4  servings. 


Know-Don’t  guess-in  1947 

by  Tyrus  R.  Timm 
Texas  A.  &  M.  College 

An  adequate  record  book  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  and  valuable  tool.  It 
usually  pays  good  dividends  for  the 
few  minutes  it  takes  out  of  the  day’s 
work  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 

Specifically,  a  record  book  helps  a  farmer  or  rancher'. 

Operate  in  a  businesslike  way. 

Learn  more  about  the  details  of  his  business 
than  ever  before. 

Know  exactly  how  much  he  is  making  from 
his  land  and  his  work. 

Find  out  the  weak  spots  in  his  enterprises-. 

Tell  whether  or  not  his  operations  are 
working  out  as  planned. 

Prepare  a  plan  for  future  operations. 

Itemize  investments,  receipts,  and  expenses. 
Figure  the  efficiency  of  his  production  methods. 
Provide  a  record  of  all  business  transactions. 
Keep  track  of  bills  owed  by  or  to  the  farm 
or  ranch. 

Establish  a  sound  basis  for  credit. 

Comply  with  government  programs. 

Prepare  income  tax  returns. 

There  are  farm  and  ranch  record  books  especially 
prepared  for  each  state  which  can  help  you  save 
time  and  money.  Write  to  your  state  agricultural 
college  and  obtain  one.  Properly  used,  it  will  give 
you  a  better  understanding  of  your  business  and 
may  open  the  way  to  increased  profits. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


I 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  — AND  YOURS 
Right  Eating  Adds  Life  to  Yoat  Yeats— and  Years  to  Your  Life 
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A  Good  Strong  Team  Makes  Winter  Farm  Work  A  Lot  Easier 
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SIGN  or  THE 
ANVIL 


Name . 


Mail  Address 


Shoeing  horses,  welding  broken  equipment,  mending  a 
multitude  of  things  that  came  to  his  door  was  all  in  a 
day’s  work  for  the  blacksmith.  He  was  an  important  man 
in  the  community  for*  he  supplied  a  service  that  was  the 
best  available.  But  times  changed  and  his  place  is  closed. 
With  newer  and  better  ways  of  doing  things  the  blacksmith 
shop  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Old-fashioned  methods  of  financing  a  farm  operation 
have  gone,  too.  High  interest  rates,  short-term  loans  with 
large  payments,  costly  and  uncertain  renewals  are  now 
as  out  of  date  as  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  co-operative 
farm  loan  system  has  pioneered  in  developing  loans  that 
overcome  every  one  of  those  hazards.  With  a  Land  Bank 
loan  made  through  these  associations,  you  are  sure  of  a 
4%  interest  rate  until  the  loan  is  paid.  Your  loan  can  be 
spread  out  from  10  to  33  years  making  small  easy-to-carry 
installments.  Your  Land  Bank  loan  can  never  come  due 
in  a  lump  sum  as  long  as  the  installments  are  met.  And 
you  never  need  to  renew  the  loan  —  there  are  no  added 
expenses  or  uncertainties. 

In  short,  with  a  Land  Bank  loan,  you  have  protection 
both  now  and  for  the  future.  So  whether  it’s  a  loan  to 
buy  land,  construct  buildings,  make  improvements,  pay 
debts,  or  for  any  other  agricultural  purpose,  you  will  find 
the  answer  in  a  Land  Bank  loan  that  can  be  made  to  fit 
your  needs  and  income. 


We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  new  booklet  that 
gives  the  whole  story  on  Land  Bank  loans  — 
interest  rates,  terms,  etc.  The  coupon  will  bring  you 
a  copy  at  no  cost  or  obligation  together  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  association  nearest  you. 


Dept.  R-l,  P.O.  Box  411  Springfield  Mass., 


Down  J 
to  Earth 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

OF  THE  NORTHEAST 

SERVING  FARMERS  FOR  MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER  CENT  U  ft  V 
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farmers  cannot  afford  a  big 
fire  and  no  farmer  wants  one. 
Yet  farmers  of  America  are 
suffering  a  $100,000,000  loss 
by  fires  each  year.  Of  still 
more  importance  than  the 
loss  is  that  of  the  lives  of  3,000  to 
4,000  people  burned  in  the  fires  which  de¬ 
stroy  farm  buildings.  Surveys  taken  by  fire 
insurance  companies  indicate  that  80  per  cent 
of  farms  have  hazards  that  might  cause  fires. 
Many  fires  can  be  prevented  by  removing 
those  hazards.  In  other  words  most  farm  fires 
are  caused  by  neglect  and  carelessness.  Most 


This  properly  constructed  chimney  on  the  farm  of 
Mike  Luoko,  Erin ,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  rests  on 
a  solid  concrete  foundation.  It  will  therefore  not 
settle  and  crack.  About  25  per  cent  of  all  farm  fires 
are  caused  by  defective  chimneys  and  flues. 

lives  lost  would  not  be  lost  and  most  farm 
buildings  would  not  be  destroyed,  if  fire 
hazards  were  removed. 

Nearly  half  of  the  farm  fires  start  in  the 
farm  houses  and  about  one-half  of  these,  or 
25  per  cent  of  all  farm  fires,  are  caused  by 
defective  chimneys  and  flues.  Chimneys 
should  start  at  the  ground  or  basement  level, 
and  be  built  on  a  firm  foundation  to  prevent 
cracking.  A  flue  lining  is  also  good  insurance. 
Chimneys  that  start  at  the  second  floor  are 
likely  to  settle  and  crack.  Sparks  from 
chimneys  are  another  possible  source  of  fire. 
In  fact  they  cause  nearly  one-eighth  of  our 
farm  fires.  This  suggests  fire  resistant  roofs 
for  farm  houses. 

Lightning  causes  more  fires  in  barns  than 
in  residences,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  barn  or  silo  is  the 
highest  building  on  the  farm. 

Lightning  accounts  for  about 
one-sixth  of  the  farm  fires 
of  known  origin.  Research 
has  definitely  proven  that 
damage  from  this  cause  can 
be  largely  eliminated  by  the 
use  of  well  constructed  and 
properly  installed  lightning 
rods.  It  is  important  in  their 
installation  that  all  connec¬ 
tions  be  tight,  and  that  the 
rods  be  grounded  so  deep 
that  the  ground  rod  is  at  all 
times  in  contact  with  moist 
earth. 

Spontaneous  ignition  is 
blamed  for  about  one-eighth 
of  the  farm  fires.  When 


spontaneous  ignition  is  mentioned  one  thinks 
of  wet  hay.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  hay 
stored  before  it  is  thoroughly  cured,  or  hay 
that  is  damp,  may  heat  and  ignite.  Hay  should 
be  dry  when  it  is  put  in  the  barn.  If  there 
is  any  doubt,  the  mow  should  be  inspected 
often  during  the  first  three  weeks  after  the 
hay  is  put  in.  Hay  thermometers  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  mows 
are  now  on  the  market.  If  used,  these  will 
indicate  the  safe  temperatures.  Manure  may 
also  ignite  spontaneously.  Oily  rags  and 
clothing,  although  of  minor  importance  com¬ 
pared  to  hay,  should  likewise  be  considered  a 
fire  hazard  from  this  standpoint. 

The  increased  use  of  gasoline  engines  and 
tractors  in  recent  years  presents  other  risks. 
Gasoline  is  one  of  the  most  inflammable  of 
materials,  yet  it  must  be  stored  on  the  farm. 
It  should  be  stored  out  of  doors,  although  the 
best  possible  kind  of  storage  is  a  tank  under¬ 
ground.  It  is  safest  to  store  tractors  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  sheds  or  garages  at  some  distance 
away  from  the  main  barns.  Exhaust  pipes  of 
gasoline  engines  should  extend  at  least  six 
inches  from  the  side  of  the  building. 

More  people  smoke  today  than  ever  before, 
consequently  more  cigarettes  and  matches  are 
used  around  the  farm  buildings.  These  con¬ 
stitute  a  fire  menace,  especially  if  used  near 
hay,  chaff  or  gasoline.  Most  farmers  forbid 
smoking  in  such  places,  but  that  is  not  enough, 
all  farmers  should  forbid  it.  “No  Smoking” 
signs  will  help. 

These  six  hazards  mentioned  account  for 
about  three-fourths  of  the  farm  fires  of  which 
the  cause  is  known.  But  there  is  yet  another 
major  cause  of  farm  fires. 

Electricity  is  the  farmer’s  friend.  It  pumps 
the  water,  it  milks  the  cows,  it  cooks  the  food 
and  it  lights  the  farm  home.  But  electricity 
if  improperly  used,  may  cause  fires.  All 
electrical  wiring  should  be  properly  installed 
by  an  experienced  electrician,  and  electrical 
equipment  should  have  the  approval  of  the 
insurance  underwriters.  Light  bulbs  should 
be  protected  against  breakage  and  fuses 
should  be  the  correct  size  for  their  respective 
currents. 

Other  hazards  such  as  defective  stoves,  im¬ 
proper  storage  or  disposal  of  ashes,-  careless 
use  of  matches,  of  cleaning  fluids,  or  of  electric 
irons,  may  all  cause  fires. 

The  number  of  farm  fires  can  certainly  be 
reduced  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  eliminating  fire  hazards.  A  few 
minutes  at  this  would  be  time  well  spent. 
Here  is  a  list  of  questions  to  be  answered 
“Yes”  or  “No.”  The  more  that  are  answered 
“Yes,”  the  safer  is  the  farm  from  fire. 

Home  Heating  System:  Is  there  an  open¬ 
ing  into  the  attic  so  that  the  chimney  han  be' 
regularly  inspected?  Is  the  chimney  sound 
from  the  ground  up?  Is  it  free  from  cracks, 
open  joints,  and  loose  bricks?  Is  the  soot 
cleaned  out  of  the  chimney  and  stove  pipe 
regularly?  Do  all  chimneys  and  flues  extend 
two  feet  or  more  above  the  crest  of  the  roof? 
Are  all  unused  stove  pipe  openings  into  the 
chimney  closed  with  cement  or  asbestos  stops? 
Do  all  stoves  stand  on  metal  or  asbestos  floor 


Gasoline  should  be  kept  conveniently  stored  in  strong  metal  tanks  at 
distance  from  buildings,  similar  to  this  well  planned .  arrangement  on 

farm  near  Veteran,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Rods,  when  properly  installed  as  shown,  will  pre¬ 
vent  most  of  the  damage  which  might  be  caused  by 

lightning. 

covering  extending  well  in  front  of  stove  door? 
Are  all  stoves,  stove  pipes,  furnace  and 
furnace  pipes  kept  at  least  18  inches  from  all 
woodwork?  If  not,  are  they  properly  insulated 
by  asbestos  to  prevent  fire?  Are  stove  and 
furnace  pipes  inspected  frequently  to  detect 
breaks,  rust  holes,  or  defects,  so  that  they  may 
be  promptly  repaired?  Are  hot  ashes  handled 
carefully  and  cooled  in  a  metal  container,  or 
dumped  where  they  cannot  start  a  fire?  Is  the 
roof  covered  with  fire  resistant  materials? 
If  wood  shingles  are  used,  are  they  in  good 
condition  (not  old  and  curled)? 

Homes:  Are  the  proper  size  and  type  of 
fuse  used?  Are  electric  cords  in  good  repair 
and  not  running  under  rugs,  over  doors,  or 
through  walls?  Are  broken  switches  and  out¬ 
lets  immediately  repaired  or  replaced?  Are 
electric  motors  properly  grounded?  Are  lamps 
(kerosene  or  gasoline)  filled  only  during  day¬ 
light  hours,  and  in  a  safe  place? 

Barns:  Are  all  lightning  rods  sound  and 
free  from  breaks,  especially  at  the  ground 
line?  Are  all  threshing  and  similar  machines 
grounded  when  used?  Are  lanterns  always 
hung  securely  when  used?  Are  electric  bulbs 
protected?  Is  smoking  forbidden  in  the  barns? 
Is  the  hay  well  cured  before  being  placed  in 
the  hay  loft,  and  all  leaky  roofs  patched? 
Is  the  hay  examined  often  for  the  first  three 
weeks  after  putting  it  in  the  mow  to  see  that 
it  is  not  heating?  If  a  gasoline  engine  is  used 
in  the  barn  does  the  exhaust  extend  outdoors 
at  least  six  inches? 

General:  Are  matches  everywhere  kept 
out  of  reach  of  small  children?  Is  the  fire 
fighting  equipment  available  which  can  be 
used  should  a  fire  break  out?  (Examples  of 
fire  fighting  equipment  are:  Fire  extinguish¬ 
ers,  water  pails,  ladders,  and  water  pumps.) 
Have  all  extinguishers  been  tested  within  a 
year?  Is  water  available  on  your  farm  to 
fight  a  possible  fire?  Are  oily  rags,  mops,  etc., 
stoied  in  a  metal  container?  Is  there  a  ladder 
long  enough  to  reach  the 
roof  of  the  tallest  building? 
Are  all  tractors,  automobiles 
and  trucks  stored  in  a  build¬ 
ing  separate  from  the  dwell¬ 
ing  and  barn  with  all  floors, 
dirt  or  concrete,  free  from 
straw  and  litter?  Is  the 
brooder  house  at  least  50 
feet  from  all  other  buildings? 
Is  your  fire  insurance  ade¬ 
quate  and  in  force? 

If  you  have  put  your 
premises  to  this  test,  and 
passed  with  high  marks,  your 
family  and  your  property  are 
reasonably  protected  against 
fire.  A  mere  passing  grade  of 
70,  however,  does  not  spell 
safety  on  the  farm. 


some  considerable 
the  Tracy  Smith 


Don’t  Let  It  Go  Up  in  Smoke ! 


f 


By  E.  C.  Grant 
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NOW  READY 


Send  for  your  copy  of  our  catalog,  including  this  famous  analysis 
of  Farm  Seed  Facts  for  1947. 

You  can  profit  with  ANY  Dibble  seed.  Regardless  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  or  shortages,  or  surpluses,  you  will  get  BETTER  results  by 
sticking  to  Dibble  Quality  —  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

SEIECT  YOUR  SEEDS  EARLY— ORDER  EARLY— FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY ! 

(Those  who  have  ordered  from  Our  catalog,  with  Farm  Seed 
us  during  the  past  four  years  Facts,  is  ready.  Your  name  and 
will  receive  a  catalog  without  address  on  a  1c  postal  will  bring 
request).  this  book  —  by  return  mail. 

WRITE  BOX  B 


EDWARD  F.DIBBLE  SEEDGROWEIPHoneoyeFalls-N-Y 


AJCUUV  FIRST  TIME  OFFERED  ! 
Ill  t  W  !  CANADIAN  CERTIFIED  No.  1 

BEAVER  OATS 

Trial  tested  for  4  years  and  proved  superior  in  quality,  strength  of  straw,  and 
size  of  kernel.  WILL  STAND  UP.  Yield  up  to  102  bushels  per  acre  in  Government 
test.  Resistant  to  leaf  and  stem  rust.  Every  bag  Government  inspected  and  sealed. 
Contact  our  local  representative  or  write  Dept,  number  20. 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.  Roc^r-Y‘ 


SEED  CORN  CUSTOMERS 

This  spring  plant  AMERICA’S  CHOICE  SEED 
CORN  —  The  famous  KRIZEIt  HYBRIDS  and 
CARLO  ENSILAGE  CORNS.  Seed  corn,  our 
'specialty.  Also  Seed  Oats.  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Soy 
Beans  and  Special  popping  corn; 

Write  for  free  booklet  to  — 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 
101  MEADE  AVENUE,  HANOVER,  PA. 


STRAWBERRIES 

for 

,  Every  Need,  Soil,  Location,  Climate 

!  m  vAMtTici  Blueberries 

/four  1947  Berry  Book  lists  the 
£  varieties  you  need  for  highest  berry 
^production  and  profit.  Each  variety 
,  fully  described  with  special  in- 
formation  on  areas  to  which  best 

- - "adapted.  Write  for  Your  Copy.  It’s  Free. 

RAYNER  BROS.  52  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

STRAWBERRIES 

n*V  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

*  describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

,  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72W.  Evergreen  Ave..  Salisbury.  Md. 

•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  • 

Blueberry,  raspberry  and  asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  Willards,  Md. 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  fruit  trees, 
shade  trees,  evergreens,  flowering  shrubs.  Write  for  list. 
MYER  NURSERY  CO.,  BBIDGEVILLE,  DEL. 

e» _ L  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

Strawberry  rlants  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Certified,  Premier.  Order 
now.  Spring  1947.  REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE.  PA. 

W-*  A  ¥  ¥  ¥  ¥  A  Bulbs.  Wholesale.  Send  for 
LrnnLln  price  list  and  varieties. 

EVERETT  0.  HILL,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

MARKET  GROWERS— ATTENTION 

We  specialize  in  serving  critical  Market  Growers  with 
the  very  best  strains  of  vegetable  seed.  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy  of  our  1947  catalog.  TRI-STATE 
SEED  COMPANY,  125  Dock  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 
"In  the  heart  of  the  Produce  Market.” 


V/V^STRAWB  E  R  R  I  E  S 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book .  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  bow  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorset t.  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE*  WRITE  TODAY. 


Raynor  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

old-fashioned  open  kettle  syrup  made 
from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 
No  sugar  extracted,  no  chemical  added. 

Please  Send  Cheek  With  Order. 

$2.45  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.75  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 

Delivered.  Write  for  case  lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

P.  O.  Box  3357,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


Burpee’ 
Seeds 
Grow! 

For  all  best 
flowers  and 
vegetables, 
•write  today 
for 


Rubber  Tape  for  Grafting 

A  young  friend  of  mine  has  been 
unusually  successful  in  tree  grafting. 
While  his  method  is  not  new,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  results  he  has  had  warrant  a 
description  of  his  technique.  The 
success  he  has  attained  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  fact  that  he  secures  a 
maximum  and  intimate  contact  of  the 
cambium  tissue.  He  cuts  his  branch  to 
be  grafted  on  the  slant  using  a  sharp 
knife  and  then  using  a  small  sharp 
plane  secures  a  perfectly  flat  surface, 
that  is,  avoiding  a  lenticular  surface. 
The  scion  is  similarly  treated.  The  sur¬ 
faces  are  then  brought  in  contact  and 
are  fastened  securely,  not  with  raffia, 
but  by  using  rubber  (not  fabric)  elec¬ 
trical  tape.  Obviously  the  rubber  tape 
would  be  much  more  convenient  when 
working  in  high  portions  of  the  tree. 
The  tape,  graft  and  scions  are  now 


BIGGEST 
BULB  BARGAIN 
IN  AMERICA 

Think  of  it!  This  amazing  low 
price  brings  you  100  blooming  sizo 
gladiola  bulbs — 8  glorious  rainbow  mix  colors 
in  these  2-year-old,  high-nrice  varieties:  Picardy,  Dr. 
Bennet,  Shirley  Temple,  Peggy  Lou,  Maid  of  Orleans. 
We  will  replace  any  bulb  which  does  not  FLOWER  5 
YEARS.  Order  now  while  they  last!  Sent  in  plenty  of 
time  for  spring  planting.  Money  back  guarantee. 
EXTRA-Prompt  orders  receive  3  TUBEROSES  with¬ 
out  additional  cost.  Bloom  first  year  into  waxy  white, 
fragrant  flowers,  2  to  3  ft.  tall,  can  be  grown  in  pots,  too. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— RUSH  ORDER 
Cash  orders  sent  prepaid — else  pay  SI. 94  plus  postage 
on  arrival.  Send  order,  name  and  address  to 

MICHIGAN  BULB  CO. 

Dept.  GE-I6II  -  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


urpees 
WEETREAS 

6  Favorite  { 

Colors 

Postpaid 

Scarlet-Cerise,  Rose,  Lavender, 
Blue,  White  and  Cream-Pink — 

'  largest  flowers,  exquisitely 
\  waved  and  frilled,  most- 
y  four  on  each  stem.  Grown 
Burpee’s  Floradale  Farms. 
AH  6  Packets  of  seeds,  1  of  each 
color,  ( value  95c)  for  only  25c! 
For  a  larger  planting,  6  Half -Ounces, 
1  of  each  color,  (value  $2.35)  for  $1. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 
490  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Plant  Worley’s 

TRUE-TO-NAME 

FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince 
and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blueberry  and  Asparagus  Plants. 
Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous  rootstocks, 
grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected,  and 
inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietial 
specialist.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  By  York  Springs,  Pa. 

100  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS— CHOICE  VAR*IETIES, 

MIXED.  Postpaid  20c.  1947  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

GLADHAVEN  GARDENS  -  FRANKLIN.  N.  H. 

RED  RASPBERRIES:  Taylor,  Milton,  Marey,  Indian 
Summer.  Send  for  Circular  Culture. 

WALBERTA  FARMS,  CLINTON,  CONNECTICUT 

Shipper  of  hay,  sawdust,  shavings,  horse  manure.  LES 

Provisions  MAURICIE  Enrg,  Three  Rivers,  Que,  Canada 


ton 


t-Tubbey 
tope 
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is  more  than  double  the  State  average 
of  40  bushels.  Spring  plowing  was 
used  by  66  of  these  farmers;  three  of 
the  county  championships,  in  Niagara, 
Oneida  and  Oswego,  were  won  with 
Fall  plowing.  Weather  records  were 
checked  against  laboratory  tests  and 
showed  that  the  best  corn  planting 
time  in  New  York  does  not  usually 
occur  until  after  May  15.  Thirty-five 
of  the  entrants  followed  the  practice 
of  using  ten  or  more  loads  of  manure 
per  acre  per  year.  In  addition,  most 
all  used  some  kind  of  commercial 
fertilizer,  with  an  average  of  300 
pounds  per  acre;  the  most  common 
formula  being  5-10-5.  The  records 
made  by  the  county  champions  showed 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  plant  field  corn 
too  close,  which  all  too  often  is  a 
common  error.  It  was  found  that  36- 
inch  rows  and  13  to  14  inch  stands 
were  most  favorable  for  high  yields. 

The  county  champions  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  were:  Cayuga,  Newton  Ferris  of 
Cato,  95.94  bushels;  Columbia,  Albert 
Mogerly  of  Hudson,  79.94;  Dutchess, 
Harold  Metzner  of  Dover  Plains,  88.61; 
Genesee,  Duan^  H.  Ford  of  Elba,  103.31; 
Livingston,  William  Forsythe  of  Dans- 
ville,  133.62;  Madison,  Harold  Long- 
botham  of  Munnsville,  90.83;  Monroe, 
Harry  J.  Sabin  of  Scottsville,  83.04; 
Niagara,  W.  Clark  Hall  of  Lockport, 
81.31;  Oneida,  Ernest  D.  Lanz  of  Ver¬ 
non  Center,  93.60;  Onondaga,  Benjamin 
Woods  of  Memphis,  96.07;  Ontario, 
Harold  G.  Soper  of  Geneva,  101.06; 
Orleans,  Charles  Martin  of  Medina, 
96.92;  Oswego,  William  Rath  of  Oswegp, 
107.22;  Seneca,  B.  Edward  Hayward  of 
Interlaken,  90.06;  Tioga,  Charles  P. 
Leasure  of  Nichols,  91.07;  Wayne, 
Charles  H.  Pratt  of  Ontario,  85.77;  and 
Yates,  Albert  R.  Titus,  of  Penn  Yan, 
84.32  bushels. 

During  the  past  few  years  of  feed 
shortages  and  high  prices,  New  York 
farmers  were  getting,  more  and  more 
corn  minded.  They  know  there  is  no 
safer  proposition  than  a  crib  full  of 
yellow  field  corn.  The  new  hybrid  va¬ 
rieties  are  proving  their  merit  in  the 
Northeast,  and  farmers  are  finding  that 
today  they  can  raise  just  as  good  and 
high  yielding  corn  as  their  Midwest 
neighbors.  d. 


covered  in  the  usual  manner  with 
regular  grafting  wax. 

We  have  seen  a  number  of  success¬ 
ful  grafts  where  much  elaboration  was 
followed,  wrapping  with  sphagnum 
moss  to  hold  moisture,  etc.,  but  it  is 
the  speedy  simplicity  of  the  above 
technique  which  makes  its  appeal.  My 
friend  has  made  successful  grafts  of 
this  nature  even  in  midsummer.  He 
believes  the  secret  here  lies  in  cutting 
off  the  leaves  from  the  scion  to  pre¬ 
vent  excessive  desiccation.  n.  w.  R. 

Pennsylvania 


DeKalb  Corn  Winners 

For  the  past  few  years  the  DeKalb 
Agricultural  Assn.,  Inc.,  has  followed 
the  practice  of  encouraging  buyers  of 
their  hybrid  field  corn  to  keep  records 
both  of  cultural  methods  followed  and 
the  yields  obtained.  The  plan  is 
national  and  when  the  final  information 
is  tabulated,  local  state  meetings  are 
arranged  and  the  results  announced, 
with  awards  of  plaques  and  certificates 
to  County,  State  and  National  cham¬ 
pions.  ,  ' 

The  New  York  meeting  was  held  in 
Canadaigua  on  January  6  under  the 
supervision  of  Glenn  Heefner.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  the  1946  national  champion 
is  Joe  Vansickle  of  Iowa,  who  reported 
an  average  yield  of  184.03  bushels  per 
acre.  The  New  York  State  champion, 
who  ranked  thirteenth  in  America,  is 
William  Forsythe,  Dansville,  with  an 
average  yield  of  133.62  bushels  per 
acre.  Mr.  Forsythe,  who  operates  a  106- 
acre  combination  dairy  and  nursery 
farm,  planted  his  winning  corn  on  a  six- 
acre  lot  of  silt  loam  which  had  been 
in  nursery  trees  for  the  preceding  three 
years.  In  1945  a  heavy  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  was  made  for  the  tree 
crop.  Before  seeding  to  corn,  he 
Spring  plowed  the  lot,  then  prepared 
the  land  with  a  disk,  cultipacker  and 
harrow.  No  manure  wj?s  used,  but  200 
pounds  of  3-12-6  fertilizer  was  applied 
at  seeding  time  with  the  planter.  The 
lot  was  planted  on  May  25,  the  aver¬ 
age  measurements  being  32  inches  be¬ 
tween  rows  and  14  inches  between 
plants. 

There  were  76  New  York  entrants  in 
this  year’s  competition.  Their  average 
yield  per  acre  was  81.03  bushels,  which 


Long-Lived  Grangers 

One  of  Connecticut’s  most  venerable 
Grange  members  is  Charles  Reed,  who 
dates  way  back  in  Grange  history.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  Vernon 
Grange.  His  eyes  gleam  when  he  re¬ 
lates  how  that  subordinate  grew  from 
18  charter  members  to  98  in  a  period 
of  three  years.  Today,  Vernon  Grange 
has  more  than  200  members.  Brother 
Reed,  who  was  90  on  December  11, 
recalls  that  Vernon  Grange  first  met 
in  private  homes,  and  then  in  a  church 
basement  until  finally,  in  1927,  a 
modern  Grange  hall  was  built.  He  has 
served  his  Grange  in  many  ways,  in¬ 
cluding  being  Master  for  three  terms. 

No  Grange  member  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  a  better  record  for  Grange 
service  than  Coran  K.  Davis  of  North 
Barnstead.  Joining  Crescent  Lake 
Grange  as  a  charter  member  on  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  1891,  he  has  held  continuous 
membership  in  the  same  unit  for  55 
years.  During  this  time  he  has  served 
48  years  as  an  officer;  four  as  Master, 
one  as  Overseer,  two  as  Lecturer,  eight 
as  Assistant  Steward,  two  as  Secretary, 
and  31  continuous  as  Chaplain.  He  is 
serving  as  Chaplain  at  the  present  time. 
At  the  55th  anniversary  held  last  Fall, 
a  past  chaplain’s  jewel  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Davis  by  State  Master  Rollins 
in  behalf  of  the  members  of  Crescent 
Lake  Grange  in  appreciation  for  his 
many  years  of  faithful  service.  Mr. 
Davis  is  a  member  of  Belknap  County 
Pomona  and  a  Sixth  and  Seventh  De¬ 
gree  member  of  many  years’  standing, 
and  never  xfails  to  boost  the  Grange 
when  opportunity  occurs. 

John  A.  Parker  is  the  only  living 
charter  member  of  Waterbury  Grange, 
Washington  County,  Vermont,  who  is 
still  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
that  Grange.  At  92  years  of  age, 
Brother  Parker  remains  active  in 
Grange  work  and  seldom  misses  a 
meeting.  Fifty-one  years  ago,  he  and 
13  other  farmers  organized  Waterbury 
Grange.  He  has  held  the  office  of 
Master  and  Treasurer  for  several  terms 
each.  It  was  because  of  his  donation 
of  $150  that  the  Grange  was  able  to 
burn  the  mortgage  on  its  hall. 


Tukey  New  Head  of  Hort. 
Science  Society 

Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Horticulture  at  Michigan  State 
College,  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science  at,  its  recent  meeting  in 
Boston,  Mass.  This  organization,  found¬ 
ed  in  1903  for  the  promotion  of  the 
science  of  horticulture,  is  composed 
of  technical  workers  in  the  general 
field  of  horticulture,  including  vege¬ 
table  crops,  floriculture,  ornamentals, 
nursery  crops,  fruit  culture,  breeding, 
genetics,  soils,  fertilizer,  storage,  hand¬ 
ling,  and  marketing. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Knott,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
Dr.  F.  S.  Howlett,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  secretary-treasurer. 
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Power  Post  Hole  Digger 

Something  new  for  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers  and  property  owners  who  need  to 
dig  holes  for  posts  and  poles,  is  the 
power  post  hole  digger.  A  high  speqd 
hole  maker  to  replace  the  shovel  and 
crow  bar  is  now  available.  The  new 
device  is  a  power  propelled  screw  that 
will  excavate  holes  for  small  trees 
and  shrubs  as  well  as  for  posts,  and 
make  them  round  and  deep  like 
pockets  in  the  ground  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  nearby  turf.  The  hole 
digger  rotates  by  power  from  a  motor 
and  bores  down  with  a  revolving  blade 
that  rotates  on  a  shaft.  It  threads  down 
like  an  auger  in  wood;  it  is  adjustable 
so  that  holes  can  be  dug  straight  down 
or  on  a  slant,  or  even  on  rolling  or 
sloping  land.  The  screw  cutting  blade 
varies  in  size  from  eight  to  18  inches 
wide  and  will  penetrate  to  two  and 
one  half  feet.  The  soil  is  thrown  up 
like  chips  from  an  auger.  The  weight 
of  the  digger  is  from  145  to  175  pounds, 
and  its  height  51  inches. 

The  power  for  boring  is  from  a  trac¬ 
tor  with  the  brakes  set,  but  motor 
running.  Just  now  the  device  does  not 
fit  every  tractor  but  it  is  soon  planned 
to  have  adjustments  for  other  tractors. 
The  outfit  is  as  portable  as  a  tractor 
and  can  be  moved  and  set  into  place 
for  the  digging  operation.  The  digger 
will  not  work  well  on  ledgy  land  or 
where  there  are  large  stones  or  in 
frozen  soil,  but  will  excavate  in  hard 
clay. 

Locking  bolts  with  pins,  and  numer¬ 


ous  holes  and  pins  for  them,  together 
with  a  telescope  drive  shaft  and  easy 
couplings  make  it  possible  for  one 
person  to  install  and  operate  the 
digger.  The  operation  is  simple.  The 
digger  is  raised  off  the  ground  by  an 
hydraulic  lift  and  the  tractor  is  driven 
to  the  digging  place.  The  digger  has  a 
mine  type  of  auger  which  starts  and 
holds  the  rotating  blade  in  its  course. 
The  outfit  is  held  in  a  steel  shaft  with 
double  bearings  so  that  it  cannot  bend, 
and  is  sealed  against  dirt,  thus  in¬ 
suring  long  usage.  The  boring  blade 
is  a  steel  plate  which  cuts  through 
hard  soil  or  gravel  and  turns  the  soil 
upward  as  it  rotates.  The  blades  are 
removable,  when  new  ones  or  other 
sizes  are  needed.  There  are  universal 
joints  and  angular  adjustments,  safety 
shear  pins,  bevel  ring  gear  drives  and 
other  devices,  all  for  convenience  and 
safety.  Locking  bolts  and  pins  give 
rigid  mountings  with  the  three-joint 
suspension  pf  blade  and  shaft.  The 
gears  run  in  an  oil  bath,  insuring 
smooth  power. 

Custom  or  contract  digging  can  be 
done.  The  machine  may  be  owned  by 
a  group  of  property  owners  and  used 
in  rotation  or  in  any  other  way  agreed 
upon  by  the  owners.  It  will  last  many 
years  if  kept  in  good  condition.  This 
new  power  post  hole  digger  has  many 
uses  on  the  farm  and  seems  destined 
to  be  a  labor  and  time  saving  ma¬ 
chine.  It  should  therefore  eventually 
dispense  with  much  back  breaking, 
hand  digging  of  holes.  One  man  alone 
can  operate  this  digger.  m.  b.  c. 


4  L  A  D  I  N  O 
E  R  SEED 


N  O 
2.50 
4.95 
7.35 
9.70 


L  A  D  I 

1  lb.  $ 

2  lbs.  $ 

3  lbs.  $ 

4  lbs.  $ 

5  lbs.  $12.00 
10  lbs.  $23.50 
20  lbs.  $46.00 

Postpaid  to 
your  door. 
Check  with 
Order  or 
—  C.O.D. 


I  ADINO  is  the  wonder  clover  for  which  grazing  cattle, 
hogs  and  poultry  show  such  decided  preference.  It  re¬ 
sembles  little  White  Clover,  but  grows  much  taller  and  faster. 
Perennial  in  habit,  Ladino  recovers  quickly  after  cutting  or 
pasturing  and  often  thrives  where  alfalfa  would  fail.  Recom¬ 
mended  seeding,  1  to  2  lbs.  of  Ladino  mixed  with  3  lbs.  of 
Red  Clover  and  1  lb.  of  Timothy  per  acre.  CAUTION: 
Ladino  seed  cannot  be  distinguished  from  common  White  Clover! 
The  Ladino  we  handle  has  been  field  inspected,  assuring  true 
variety.  Tested  99%  pure;  90%  germination.  Meets  all  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act.  Order  NOW. 


RED  and  MAMMOTH  CLOVER,  ALFALFA, 
ALSIKE,  SWEET  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY 


Northern  Ohio  grown  seeds  are  noted  for 
hardiness  and  resistance  to  'severe  weather. 
We  have  specialized  in  seeds  from  this  dis¬ 
trict  for  over  30  years.  Our  seeds  are  highly 
recleaned ;  as  near  100%  pure  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them.  Tested  for  purity  and  germi¬ 
nation  by  a  Commercial  Testing  Laboratory; 


more  than  meet  requirements  of  State  Seed 
Law.  Buy  direct  from  us  and  get  best  pos¬ 
sible  seeds  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write: 
today  for  price  list. 

FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  154  >  Archbold,  Ohio 


A  mechanical  post  hole  digger,  with  the  power  for  boring  furnished  by  a  trac¬ 
tor  or  jeep,  will  dispense  with  the  back  breaking  labor  required  when  makinq 
such  excavations.  O.  F .  Roehler  is  operating  this  digger  on  a  plot  in  the  suburbs 

of  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Saving  Old  Gilliflower  Apple 

About  four  years  ago  an  old  gilly¬ 
flower  (or  sheep  nose  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  called)  apple  tree  in  our  yard 
blew  down.  It  left  a  stump  over  eight 
feet  high  and  ever  since  it  has  grown 
new  branches  and  twigs.  Will  it  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  in  time?  Also,  there  are 
sprouts  from  three  to  five  feet  high 
growing  from  the  roots.  Will  these  ma¬ 
ture  and  produce  fruit?  Could  I  use 
scions  of  either  growth  to  graft  on  wild 
apple  trees  (not  thorn  apple)  which 
are  numerous  on  ,the  place?  Would  like 
to  keep  that  variety  of  fruit  if  possible 
as  it  is  getting  very  scarce.  e.  l.  t. 

Without  seeing  the  tree  in  question 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  know  whether 
the  old  Gilliflower  tree  was  originally 
top  grafted  out  on  the  branches  above 
the  eight  foot  level  or  whether  it  was 
grafted  in  the  trunk  below  the  injured 
area.  If  the  latter  were  true,  of  course, 
all  new  growth  above  that  point  would 
actually  produce  Gilliflower  apples.  It 
is  surprising  that  after  four  years  there 
has  not  been  some  fruit  production, 
enough  so  that  you  could  determine  the 
variety  as  Gilliflower  or  a  seedling. 

Trees  planted  30  years  or  more  ago 
were  often  top  grafted  to  a  given  va¬ 
riety  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may 
have  been  the  case  with  the  apple  tree 
m  question.  However,  before  attempt- 
ing  A0  graft  over  the  present  top,  I 
would  wait  for  some  fruit  production 
to  be  sure  that  it  was  necesssary  to 
graft. 

The  shoots  growing  from  the  roots 
will  definitely  be  of  a  seedling  variety 
and  not  the  Gilliflower.  I  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  use  scions  from  the  top  of  the 
present  tree  until  I  was  sure  that  they 
were  of  the  Gilliflower  variety. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  graft  onto 
wild  apple  trees  but  very  often  we 
make  the  mistake  of  grafting  misnamed 
varieties  which  can  be  expensive.  Since 
you  no  doubt  feel  that  the  old  tree 
may  not  live  very  long,  you  might 
want  to  graft  one  or  two  scions  front 
t.°,be  sure  of  saving  the  variety. 

I  hat  might  be  worthwhile,  h.  a.  r. 

Diseased  Mulberry  Tree 

I  am  enclosing  a  twig  from  one  of 
my  Russian  Mulberry  trees.  It  was  set 
out  two  years  ago;  it  grew  and  looked 
n,\ce.,  an_d  then  the  ends  all  died  and 
„  i-A,  branches  have  this  reddish  stuff 
a  little  way  from  the  ends.  w.  f.  k. 


The  infected  twig  of  Russian  Mul¬ 
berry  has  been  carefully  examined  and 
it  looks  as  though  a  saprophytic  dis¬ 
ease,  known  as  Nectria  cinnabarina, 
has  attacked  the  dead  or  dying  plant 
tissue.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  tips 
were  killed  by  winter  injury  or  some 
other  cause.  Since  this  is  apparently 
a  small  tree,  it  may  be  possible  to 
p™ne  away  all  of  the  diseased  parts 
and  burn  them,  which  is  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  control.  In  addition, 
late  cultivation  or  late  fertilization 
after  mid-summer  should  be  avoided 
because  it  would  cause  late  succulent 
fnjury  whlch  might  result  in  winter 

Apricots  Fail  to  Bear 

I  have  several  young  apricots  of 
lour  varieties  which  blossom  early  and 
profusely  each  Spring,  then  set  some 
fruit  which  soon  falls.  Should  I  cut 
them  out?  n.h.p 

Since  apricots  generally  bloom  earlier 
taan  peaches  and  the  flower  buds  are 
often  injured  by  low  temperature,  this 
may  be  your  principal  problem  with 
the  apricot  in  question.  These  trees 
are  apparently  in  good  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  Patience  is  therefore  advised  to 
see  if  weather  conditions  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years  may  not  be  more 
i a vo r able  for  these  apricot  trees. 

,  Past  two  years  we  have 

had  Spring  frost  injury  to  the  fruit 
crop  rather  generally  throughout  the 
Northeast,  which  may  explain  why 
these  apricot  trees  have  failed  to 
mature  a  crop  of  fruit.  h.  a.  r. 

Propagating  Blueberries 

1  have  tried  to  propagate  the  im¬ 
proved  blueberry  by  slipping  but  with¬ 
out  success.  Do  you  know  of  a  method 
I  might  try?  Would  it  be  possible  to 
graft  a  slip  onto  a  native  wild  plant, 
they  are  numerous  here.  s  s 

New  Jersey 

Blueberries  are  propagated  from  both 
hard  and  greenwood  cuttings,  but  the 
cuttings  do  not  root  easily.  Unless  you 
are  going  to  need  large  numbers  of 
plants  and  can  make  up  special  frames, 
it  is  better  to  purchase  plants  than  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  them  yourself. 

Blueberries  may  be  grafted  or 
budded,  but  since  the  canes  must  be 
renewed  at  intervals  and  neW  shoots 
would  continue  to  come  from  below  the 
graft,  it  would  hardly  be  worthwhile. 
It  is  sometimes  done  with  new  va¬ 
rieties  to  increase  the  stock  rapidly. 

g.  l.  s 


s  Say- 


“Be  Sore  of  Yoor  Sweet  Corn — 

BUY  THE  BEST  SEED  YOU  CAN  GET” 

specializing  for  22  years  in  breeding  and  growing  only  the  best  seed, 
nere  m  me  fertile  Finger  Lakes  region.  Sweet  Corn  is  one  of  our  specialties  —  Seneca 
uawn,  Seneca  Chief,  and  Golden  Cross  are  three  outstanding  varieties  that  increase 
your  chances  of  the  best  results  from  your  investment  of  seed  and  labor. 

Other  specialties  include:  Robson  Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage;  Sweet  Spanish  Onions  — 
plants  that  will  produce  onions  up  to  2  lbs.  each  in  weight;  Honey 
Cream,  the  earliest  high  quality  Watermelon;  Ontario,  the  new 
scab-resistant  potato;  and  many  more. 

Send  today  for  our  big  48  page  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Annual  — 
illustrated,  full  of  the  best  in  seeds,  and  many  helpful  suggestions  — 
flower  seeds  for  the  flower  gardener  too. 

WRITE  TO  BOX  11. 


i 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS, 

Hal 

1  Ontario  jli  y 
'♦  County  *Y»  1. 

New  Single  French  Marigold, 
Naughty  Marietta  ’ 


■HARRIS  SEEDS 

GROWING  BETTER  EVERY  YEAR 

Want  something  different  in  your  garden  this  year?  Then 
try  this  new  dwarf  single  French  Marigold— an  All  America 
Winner  for  1947.  The  two-inch  flowers  are  a  rich  yellow 
with  a  mahogany  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  Fifteen-inch 
plants  are  completely  covered  with  bloom  from  mid¬ 
summer  until  killing  frost. 

_We  try  out  new  vegetables  and  flowers  in  our  extensive 
Test  Gardens,  and  only  after  they  meet  our  rigid  require- 
ments  for  vigor  early  maturity,  highest  quality,  and  good 
yield  do  we  offer  them  for  sale. 

You  will  find  the  best  of  the  old  and  new  vegetables 
and  flowers  honestly  described  and  attractively  illustrated 
m  our  new  free  catalog.  Send  for  it  today. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  11  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

—1947  CATALOG  rww  /tmdif _ 


Frmrrm 

have  ever  had  in 
begonia  bulbs! 
i  Beautiful  big 
\  flowers,  double, 
jlas  roses!  Ideal 
for  shady  spots,  also 
to  grow  in  pots.  Red.  yellow, 
,  salmon,  pink,  white,  mixed. 
Easytogrow.  Order  early.  Poet- 
.  aid:  3  Bulba  25c;  1 5  Bulbs  SI. 
WM.  HENRY  MAIJLE 
360  MAULE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Matti&s  Seed 
Book  FREE. 


Scarffs  Berry  Plants  &  Fruit  Trees 

Better  varieties  for  home  and  commercial  planting. 
Bristol  Black  Raspberry  —  highest  quality  and  most 
widely  adapted;  New  Logan,  most  profitable.  Marcy 
Red,  Marion  Purple  largest  of  all  Raspberries ; 
Delicious  Blueberries  large  as  grapes:  Fine  Bed 
Bake  Currants  and  Poorman  Gooseberries.  FRUIT 
TREES  Complete  list  of  better  varieties.  Orna¬ 
mental  Fruits  —  dual  purpose  plants  for  utility 
and  landscape  planting.  Catalog  with  over  100 
cultural  tips  free.  Send  today. 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS.  Box  8,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


CDCF  1947  Garden  Catalog 

r|l£k  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 
IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants. 
This  valuable  catalog  tells  how  to  spray,  plant 
and  cultivate  cabbage,  onion,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog 
now  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1947 
catalog  and  planting  guide  ’  of  all 
leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
“True-to-Name”  ■  and  strictly  fresh 
.  dug.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

I  J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R- 17,  Allen,  Md. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

LEE  and  OLD  HICKORY.  Also  Improver 
Spancross,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Lincoln 
and  Wilson. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn 


FRUIT  TREES 

Planters  Grades  at  Planters  Prices.  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Prune,  Cherry. 
Write  for  Prices.  Drop  a  card  for  Free  copy 
of  our  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

166  MAIN  STREET  •  PERRY,  OHIO 


NOW  AVAILABLE  ! 


J  &  P  Blight-Resistant 


T&£S 

fpHE  blight  that  has 
4  oav  ' ,  i  stricken  so  many 

~  American  Chestnuts 

doesn’t  harm  these 
K-'-.'-WM  hardy,  blight-resist¬ 
ant  trees,  from  fa¬ 
mous  Chinese  stock. 
Quick,  prolific  bear¬ 
ers,  they  produce 
loads  of  nuts  larger 

.  . . .  than  our  native  kind 

ifr  only  2  or  3  years 

alter  planting.  Will  grow  anywhere  peach  trees 
grow.  Once  again  you  can  reap  a  royal  harvest 
of  big,  luscious  chestnuts  each  Fall.  Be  sure  to 
plant  more  than  one  tree  for  pollination. 

Guaranteed  to  Live  and  Bear  Nuts! 
All  trees  are  2-year-old  nursery-grown  stock, 
shipped  to  you  trimmed  ready  to  plant.  Guar¬ 
anteed  perfect.  Order  AT  ONCE  for  Spring 
planting.  All  transportation  prepaid.  Only  $2.75 
each.  (Or  save  money —  by  ordering  3  for 
57.40)  .  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  700  Rose  Lane, 
Newark,  New  YORK.  Mail  coupon  today  to 

I*  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.T 

1  690  RoseLane, Newark, NewYORK  ■ 

l  enclose  $ . Send  me.  transportation  I 

I  prepaid,  AT  SPRING  PLANTING  TIME.  | 
.  Blight -Resistant  Chestnut  Trees.  | 

|  Name  . . . .  I 

|  Address  . . . . . .  j 

L  o  s'tn’i  mVkiw  '»Yf’b'o‘sY  cmtos^mi  J 
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Burpee  Seeds  Grow— See  the  emazing' new 
Giant  Double  Snapdragons,  more  new  Flow¬ 
ers,  Hybrid  Vegetables,  etc.  Send  postcard  or 
letter  for  Burpee  Catalog  free  and  postpaid. 


ZINNIAS 

Colossal,  colorful,  up  to  6H  in.  across; 
you’ll  have  the  biggest  zinnias  you  ever 
sawIManynew colors, agorgeous  array  of 
soft  pastels  and  brilliant  hues — apricot, 
rose,  pink,  lavender,  salmon,  cream,  yellow, 
bujf,  orange,  scarlet,  etc.  Some  two-toned. 

Easy  to  grow  anywhere — the  sturdy, 
well-branched  plants  grow  3  Tt.  tall  and 
bloom  profusely.  Some  have  unique  curl¬ 
ed  petals,  like  giant  chrysan 
Striking  in  the  garden,  and  in 

!  SPECIAL!  For  you  to  enjoy  these 
Big  Zinnias,  we  will  mail  you  a 
75c-Pkt.  of  seeds  for  just  10c — 

Send  Dime  Today! 

W. 


489  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


-HARRIS  SKD5-, 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

It’s  extra  early  and  extra  uniform.  Growers  can  depend 
on  these  qualities  in  our  Golden  Acre  Special — the  best 
early  cabbage.  In  fact,  they  can  expect  extra  advantages 
in  every  special  strain  of  the  many  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  flower  seeds  we  offer,  because  each  one  has  been 
developed  to  meet  the  grower’s  special  needs. 

Northern  grown  for  earliness  and  vigor,  they  are  the 
wise  gardener’s  first  choice  for  successful  crops  and 
heavy  yields. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gonf«ntr*’ 
and  Floritte’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  12  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

_ 1947  CATALOG  now  Amdij - 1 

Harris’  Golden  Acre  Special 


larliestTomato 

JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

has  Big  Red  Fruit  ripening  os  early  as 
July  4.  Regular  price  15c  per  packet, 
but  to  introduce  Jung’s 
Quality  Seeds  we  will 
jend  you  a  trial  packet 

of  this  Tomato,  Giant  Carrot, 
Cream  Lettuce,  and  Earliest 
Radish,  also  a  packet  each  of 
Giant  Zinnias  and 
Double  Larkspur 
All  the  a  bove  for  1 0c;  in  Can¬ 
ada,  20c.  A  Premium  Coupon 
:  sent  with  each  collection,  also 
.  our  catalog  of  bargains  in 


I.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  5,  Randolph,  Wis. 

v4(tnt  t/Matof’i 

EVERLASTING  STRAW 
FLOWER  GARDEN 

A  real  old-fashioned  flower  garden  for  year 
’round  enjoyment.  Make  exquisite  all-win¬ 
ter  bouquets  and  decorations.  Can  be 
hand  painted  or  dipped.  My  Special 
Rainbow  Mixture  is  a  galaxy  of«orgeous 
colors  of  everlasting  flowers.  Will  bloom 
in  six  weeks,  last  many  months.  Send 
only  10c  for  this  Special  Offer  and  I 
will  include  my  Bio  Annual  Seed 
Plant  and  Nursery  FREE 


Book  absolutely 

H.^SHUMIWAY  SEEDSMAN  Rock?ord®  II. 


Grow  the  better  new  ones.  Golden  Mus¬ 
cat  with  l%-2  lb.  clusters.  New  Buffalo 
best  of  all  blue  grapes.  23  other  new 
and  popular  kinds.  Also  Chinese  chest¬ 
nuts,  Dwarf  apples,  fruit  tre®s»  TbTe?ie»a 
blueberries.  Write  now  for 
FREE  GRAPE  BOOK  AND  NURSERY 
pages.  Illustrated,  full  of  valuable 
information. 

,  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Canada,  V  Y. 


1UIDE. 


MAH1  TRHSfS 

lardy  sugar  Maple  shade  trees.  W 
-12".  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  Y{ 
ime  Write  for  folder  on  Evergreens. 
rfUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc,  Indiana,  Pa. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywher. 
Easily  Eracled. 

• 

Sisal  Buildings  lor  All 
Pumosss 

• 

Write  for  Information 
ohn  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  i. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Fanners, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Dire-'  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 
Write  for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


48  pages  of  the  best  in  seeds,  new  va¬ 
rieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  21,  Hall,  N.Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  FOR  137 
DIFFERENT  MODELS-  Describe  your  needs  for 
immediate  price  quotations.  Order  from  IRVING’S 
TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 


KELLY’S 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
ROSES  AND  SHRUBS 


•  Choice,  sturdy,  upland 
grown  stock  that  will  make 
rapid  growth  and  bear 
plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS  are  noted  for  their 
vigor.  Write  for  our  new 
1947  CATALOG  in  full  col¬ 
or.  It’s  FREE. 

Free  Planting 
Guide  with  each 
order  .  .  .  We 
GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION. 

Our  67th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

3J  MAPLE  ST.  *  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

LATHAM,  NEWBURGH,  SODUS, 
SUNRISE,  TAYLOR.  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  BOYSENBERRIES,  GRAPE 
VINES,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  HEDG¬ 
ING,  EVERGREENS,  ROSES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog.  A 
Guide  to  the  Best  Plants  and 
Trees  that  grow.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
Dependable  stock  at  reasonable 
prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  .  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  the  center  ol  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  tor  the  past  36  Tears. 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  QuuA! 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

“  I**  ->*1  Have  plenty  of  fruit  to  eatand  sell  thisyear. 

1  Send  for  these  fruitplants  ready  to  bear  first 
season.  New  Streamliner  Everbearing 
Strawberry,  raspberries,  apples,  peaches. 
T.£p  Dwarf  fruittrees;f  ull  line  of  fruit  and  shade 
tS/5  trees.  FREEcolor  catalog  of  shrubs, roses, 
y-S  evergreens  and  flowers.  20%  Discount  on 
early  orders.  Money  saving  prices.  Satisfac- 
5«5s>  v  tion  guaranteed.  WRITE  TODAY — NOW! 

South  Michigan  Nursery,  Dept.  RY4.NewBuffalo.Mich. 


January  18,  1947 


Select  the  Right  Soil  for  Apples 


Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  an  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  grower,  there  are  still 
many  people  who  select  good  varieties 
of  properly  developed  trees,  only  to 
set  them  out  anywhere.  We  cannot 
underestimate  the  influence  of  soil  on 
fruit  production.  The  character  of  the 
soil  is  but  one  of  many  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  relation  to  the  other  agencies 
which  ensure  profitable  fruit  culture, 
namely,  climate,  temperatures,  ex¬ 
posures,  rainfall  and  surface  drainage. 

As  early  as  1908,  research  work  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  actual  tempera¬ 
tures  in  the  soil,  the  diurnal  and  sea¬ 
sonable  changes  therein,  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  differences  in  tempera¬ 
tures  of  aerial  and  underground  por¬ 
tions  of  plants  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  physical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  processes  upon  which  growth,  cell 
division,  nutrition,  and  propagation  de¬ 
pend.  Many  failures  attributed  to  a 
given  location  as  not  being  adapted  to 
successful  fruit  culture  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  improper  soil  was 
selected,  or  that  the  wrong  varieties 
of  fruit  were  planted  in  the  soil.  Mod¬ 
ern  fruit  men  who  hope  to  be  success¬ 
ful  must  determine  the  soil  demands 
made  by  any  given  plant  or  tree. 

If  the  climatic  conditions  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  are  unfavorable  for  a  certain 
variety  of  fruit  the  character  of  the 
soil  is  of  no  importance  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  grower  unless  it  serves  to  offset  in 
some  degree  the  unfavorable  tendency 
of  the  local  climate.  It  is  only  within 
the  climatic  limits  which  favor  a  given 
variety  that  its  behavior  as  influenced 
by  the  character  of  the  soil  may  be 
studied.  In  like  manner,  surface  drain¬ 
age  should  be  adequate,  the  water  table 
located  far  below  the  surface,  and  the 
exposures  identical,  or  approximately 
so,  before  soil  comparisons  of  any 
value  may  be  drawn. 

The  necessity  for  good  depth  of 
subsoil  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.  This  applies  to  every  variety 
of  apple  or  other  tree  fruit,  and  to 
every  type  of  soil  of  every  series. 
Shallow  soils  should  be  avoided  for 
orchard  purposes  wherever  they  oc¬ 
cur.  The  presence  of  unbroken  rock, 
large  ledges,  or  hardpan  within  three 
feet  of  the  surface  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  prohibitive.  A  soil  depth  of 
at  least  six  feet  should  be  insisted 
upon  wherever  possible,  while  an  even 
greater  depth  is  highly  desirable.  Soils 
with  the  underlying  rock  too  close  to 
the  surface  have  been  responsible  not 
infrequently  for  the  failure  of  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  some  sections  of 
the  East.  This  is  due  directly  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  subsoil,  on  account 
of  limited  depth  and  volume,  to  store 
sufficient  moisture  for  the  tree’s  needs 
when  droughty  conditions  prevail,  or 
to  get  rid  of  excess  moisture  early 
enough  in  the  Spring  or  following  ex¬ 
tended  Summer  rains.  Subsoils  de¬ 
void  of  stones  are  not  infrequently 
found  to  be  so  heavy  with  clay  and 
so  stiff  in  structure  as  to  produce  re¬ 
sults  similar  in  kind,  though  less  in 
degree.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  soils  and 
subsoils  of  the  proper  texture  and 
structure  have  been  selected,  the 
presence  of  loose  stones  in  the  sub¬ 
soil,  as  distinguished  from  underlying 
rock,  is  immaterial  so  long  as  their 
quantity  is  insufficient  to  interfere  to 
any  great  degree  with  the  upward 
capillary  movement  of  the  moisture. 

When  soils  have  been  chosen  to  ad¬ 
vantage  with  a  view  to  their  adapta¬ 
bility  to  a  given  crop,  there  is  no 
virtue,  it  may  be  repeated,  in  the 
presence  of  stones,  popular  opinions 
often  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
tree  fruits  notwithstanding.  This  is 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  in  the  fact 
that  some  subsoils  are  so  heavy  with 
clay  and  stiff  that  they  would  have 
little  value  for  tree  fruits  were  it  not 
for  the  presence  of  stones  which  serve 
to  offset  the  excessive  compactness. 
Such  a  situation  would  make  it  practi¬ 
cal  to  plant  a  section  of  a  farm  so 
subsoiled,  to  profitable  fruit  varieties. 
But  the  most  satisfactory  subsoil  would 
be  one  that  did  not  need  stones  to 
make  it  advantageous  apple  ground 
The  common  statement  which  some 
make  it  advantageous  apple  ground, 
moisture  in  the  soil  (as  is  proved  by 
its  condensation  on  the  underside  of 
stones)  in  its  upward  movement  from 
the  subsoil  toward  the  surface,  is  very 
misleading.  Accepting  this  argument 
that  moisture  is  conserved  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  area  dimensions  of  the 
stones,  the  amount  so  controlled  is 
not  enough  to  render  cultivation  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of  more 
moisture;  therefore  a  dust  or  other 
type  mulch  is  still  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  end  in  cultivated  or¬ 
chards.  Stones  are  of  most  assistance 
in  conserving  moisture  in  neglected 
orchards  where  neither  cultivation  nor 
mulching  is  practiced,  but  even  in  this 
case  the  benefit  is  negligible. 

The  term  hardpan  is  used  by  some 
growers  to  designate  a  subsoil  con¬ 
dition  which  delays  the  ready  perco¬ 
lation  of  moisture.  Its  use  in  Eastern 
sections,  however,  has  led  to  a  marked 
misunderstanding  as  including  any¬ 
thing  from  true  hardpan  to  a  clay  loam 
which  may  constitute  a  desirable  sub¬ 
soil  for  orchard  purposes.  A  true  hard- 
pan  consists  not  of  a  subsoil  of  clay 
sufficient  to  make  it  retentive  of  moist¬ 
ure,  but  of  a  mixture  of  sand,  gravel, 


silt,  and  clay  with  more  or  less  cement¬ 
like  material  which  binds  these  in¬ 
gredients  together,  causing  the  moist¬ 
ure  to  pass  upward  too  freely  or  else 
hold  it  down  dangerously  far;  a  true 
hardpan  may  also  consist  of  a  thin 
layer  of  mineral  matter  formed  after 
the  soil  or  during  the  process.  Such 
conditions  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sur¬ 
face  are  undesirable.  I  have  dug  down 
in  sections  where  a  hardpan  not  unlike 
a  city  pavement,  of  a  thickness  of  six 
to  nine  inches,  was  Tound  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
It  is  easy  to  observe  that  an  apple  tree, 
for  example,  set  in  such  soil,  which 
has  not  first  been  blasted  and  softened 
by  use  of  dynamite,  has  a  very  limited 
moisture  supply.  Half  a  stick  of  dyna¬ 
mite  used  at  each  planting  will  blast 
this  hardpan  and  open  up  to  the  roots 
the  vast  earth  beneath,  thus  furnish¬ 
ing  an  ideal  moisture-feeding  soil. 

The  influence  which  hardpan  may 
exercise  on  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  apples  produced  has  been  illus¬ 
trated  by  scientific  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  in  New  England.  In  one  block 
of  orchard  where  a  layer  of  hardpan 
was  found  in  depth  varying  from  15 
to  30  inches,  careful  records  over  a 
period  of  years  show  that  poor  color 
with  both  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy 
varieties  was  characteristic.  In  other 
cases,  in  Connecticut,  the  Yellow  Bell¬ 
flower  was  knotty  when  grown  on 
hardpan  soils.  Blasting  the  holes  open 
would  have  served  to  remedy  this.  In 
several  orchards  with  surface  soil  of 
Gloucester  type  loam,  but  underlaid 
in  places  with  hardpan  at  a  depth  of 
18  to  24  inches,  and  combined  with  a 
somewhat  retentive  subsoil,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  grow  Baldwins 
with  good  color  if  the  orchard  was 
cultivated.  This  fact  the  fruit  grower 
recognized,  keeping  the  orchard  in  sod, 
but  sometimes  removing  the  hay,  a 
method  which  is  condemned  by  many 
and  properly  so.  If  left  in  sod,  the 
transpiration  of  moisture  through  the 
grass  plants  reduces  the  excess  soil 
moisture,  thus  making  the  soil  warmer; 
and  while  the  fruit  is  still  dark  and 
dull  colored  at  harvest  time,  it  later 
attains  a  beautiful  color  in  Midwinter, 
the  flavor  is  well  developed,  the 
texture  fine,  and  the  keeping  qualities 
remarkably  good. 

Wherever  the  soil  is  too  retentive  of 
moisture,  evaporation  should  be  hast¬ 
ened  by  non-cultivation  and  also,  when 
necessary,  by  transpiration  through 
growing  a  cover  crop.  If  the  soil  tends 
to  dry  out  too  quickly,  cultivation 
should  be  frequent  and  a  good  supply 
of  humus  maintained  to  conserve  the 
moisture.  While  such  manipulations  of 
methods  to  meet  the  requirements  in 
the  individual  orchards  should  con¬ 
stantly  be  observed,  it  likewise  has  its 
limitations  and  does  not  do  away  with 
the  desirability  of  selecting  the  soils 
best  adapted  to  the  individual  variety; 
that  is,  those  soils  which  will  require 
a  minimum  of  manipulation  to  effect 
the  best  soil  environment.  Such  soil 
adaptability  serves  as  a  guidance  to 
the  moisture  needs  of  different  varie¬ 
ties,  and  so  does  the  character  of 
cultivation  these  demand. 

Orchard  fruits  differ  from,  annual 
farm  crops  in  that  they  occupy  the 
ground  for  a  long  term  and  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  climatic  conditions  12  months 
of  the  year,  instead  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  also  the  transition  periods 
from  dormant  to  active  are  not  infre¬ 
quently  a  severe  test  upon  the  trees. 
Best  results  are  obtained  from  orchard¬ 
ing  when  all  contributing  influences 
are  favorable.  The  soil  is  one  of  these, 
and  very  important,  and  should  there¬ 
fore  be  studied  before  selecting  a  site 
for  the  orchard.  Ideal  conditions  which 
are  found  in  many  Eastern  commer¬ 
cial  growing  districts  dictate  that  soil 
for  any  kind  of  orchard  planting 
should  be  deep,  well  drained  and 
friable,  yet  not  so  porous  as  to  be 
droughty.  e.  w.  g. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  4.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . 3.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts . 3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . 3.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Everyone 

Ernest  Chabot . 3.00 

Greenhouses, 

W.  J.  Wright . 2.50 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt . 2.50 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean . 2.25 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post . e.oo 

Onion  Production, 

Donald  Comin . 2.00 

The  Vegetable  Garden, 

Edward  J.  Farrington .  1.50 

The  Tomato, 

Paul  Work .  1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2%] 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Send  for  yoor  copy  of  this  treasure- 
house  of  quality  seeds  and  garden¬ 
ing  information.  In  it  you'll  find  the 
finest  varieties  seed  science  has  pro¬ 
duced.  You  can  depend  on  Wood¬ 
ruff  to  supply  the  seeds  for  the  best 
garden  you  ever  grew.* 

Box  1  ■  - * 

f.  H.  Woodruff  ft  Sons.  Inc. 

Milford,  Conn.  ..fa.  ^ 

Plea*#  send  me  without  chorgo^your  J94? 
Woodruff  Seed  Annual.  *  --  — * 

No"1*  . ? . . . ,T 

Street  or  RFD  . T..1ZZ;. . f 


Town 


MALONEY 


These  fine  trees  are  BIG  Cropper  varie¬ 
ties  that  bear  YOUNG  and  EVERY  year. 
Raised  under  famed  Maloney  super¬ 
vision,  they  are  Northern  grown  and 
will  withstand  extreme  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  Guaranteed  true  to  name. 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog; 
shows  all  varieties;  also  other  FRUITS, 
BERRIES,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  PERENNIALS  and  ROSES. 
Maloney  quality  always  the  best.  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  GUARANTEED. 


MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

75  Circle  Rd.,  Donivilla,  N.  Y. 


OUR63EP  YEAR 


FARM  £  GARDEN  SB 
ANNUAL - FREE-* 


48  pages  or  the  best  in  seeds,  new  to 
rieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus 
trations.  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  2b  Hall,  N.Y. 


V  ,w  ,S,r  P®8*8**  Be  first  in  y 
*°  .Rrw  these  large,  white,  deliclo 
Sfniifr!#  tomatoe8'  Send  10c  (stamps  or  co 
.  foJ  generous  planting  of  this  unique  ve 

r  b«ei.r.E2.J!2.t  d8l®y-  Supply  limited. 

-  ANDREWS  FREW.  Sta.  ISO.  PARADISE,  f 


CARNATIONS 


,  From  Seed  •  •  •  SPECIAL  OFFER 
100  SEED,  CHOICEST  MIXED  COLORS  ] 

j  Send  10  cents  Today  for  this  Spe< 
'  Offer  and  I  will  include  my  Piar 

77th  Annual  Seed  and  |-  |# |* 
n  u  «... . Nursery  Catalog  absolutely  I  lift. 

R  H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  Box  505  Rockford, 


Horseradish  Culture 


About  60  per  cent  of  our  annual 
horseradish  production  is  grown  in  the 
St.  Louis  area.  These  conditions  pre¬ 
vail  for  several  reasons,  the  principal 
one  being  the  character  of  the  soil,  a 
mellow  brown  silt,  with  a  high  capacity 
for  holding  moisture,  yet  capable  of 
being  kept  well  drained.  It  is  a  deep 
soil,  free  of  stones  and  rich  in  organic 
matter,  all  of  which  make  it  especially 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  a 
superior  plant.  Such  soil  naturally  at¬ 
tracted  immigrants  who  were  familiar 
with  similar  conditions  in  the  Old 
World.  So  we  find  in  this  area  the 
combination  of  a  special  soil  and  farm¬ 
ers  from  Northern  and  Central  Europe, 
where  horseradish  culture  has  seen  its 
greatest  development. 

Two  systems  of  culture,  one  in  which 
long  cuttings  are  planted  in  a  slanting 
position,  and  another  in  which  short 
cuttings  are  planted  upright,  are  in 
use.  Before  planting  the  soil  is  care¬ 
fully  prepared.  The  first  requisite  is 
to  get  the .  soil  stuffed  with  organic 
matter.  This  is  done  by  turning  under 
as  much  as  30  tons  of  manure  per  acre. 
Commercial  fertilizer  high  in  potash  is 
also  used,  both  2-10-6  and  2-10-8  being 
popular;  this  is  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  600  to  800  pounds  per  acre  at 
planting  time  and  is  thoroughly  worked 
into  the  soil.  The  plan  of  ■  using  long 
root  cuttings  planted  in  a  slanting 
position  seems  to  be  the  more  popular. 
Small  side  roots  which  are  trimmed 
away  when  the  product  is  prepared 
for  market  are  cut  into  foot  long  or 
slightly  longer  lengths  and  stored  over 
Winter  in  thin  layers  with  alternate 
layers  of  soil  in  outdoor  pits.  The  cut¬ 
tings  are  made  straight  across  the 
root  at  the  top  and  with  a  slant  at 
the  bottom  to  insure  a  correct  plant¬ 
ing  position. 

Planting  is  done  as  early  in  Spring 
as  soil  and  weather  permit,  the  cut¬ 
tings  being  set  either  by  hand  or  with 
a  special  transplanting  machine,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  acreage  and  grower. 
The  long  sets  are  planted  on  slight 
ridges,  usually  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  14  to  18  inches,  sometimes  two 
feet  part,  in  the  row,  with  the  top  end 
covered  with  two  inches  of  soil.  Weeds 
are  kept  down,  of  course,  but  the  real 
labor  in  the  production  of  a  good  crop 
of  horseradish  is  found  in  the  hand¬ 
work  done  by  the  growers  in  this  area. 
Twice  during  the  Summer,  the  first 
time  in  late  June  and  early  July  and 
again  late  in  the  latter  month  and 
early  August,  the  entire  planting  is 
gone  over,  using  a  hoe  to  remove  the 
soil  from  the  top  and  one  side  of  each 
plant.  By  a  gentle  pull,  the  entire 
plant,  except  the  bottom  roots,  is 
loosened  and  all  rootlets  above  the 
bottom  tuft,  which  should  be  left  in¬ 
tact  and  undisturbed,  are  rubbed  off. 
While  the  cutting  is  being  cleaned  of 
side  growths,  to  produce  a  straight, 
easily  trimmed  root,  the  tufts  of 
leaves  are  also  reduced  to  one  or  two 
of  the  strongest,  because  a  plant  with 
a  number  of  crowns  is  hard  to  prepare 
for  market  and  is  less  profitable.  When 
plants  are  grown  under  the  foregoing 
system,  the  final  cultivation  usually  is 
done  with  a  plow  which  throws  up 
quite  a  ridge  along  each  side  of  the 
rows.  If  short  sets  are  used,  such  as 
the  ones  four  to  six  inches  in  length, 
they  are  set  upright  and  the  hand  work 
described  before  is  then  not  a  part  of 
the  schedule.  One  might  well  wonder 
why  some  growers  go  to  all  the  work 
entailed  by  the  long  cutting  system, 
but  it  is  easier  to  understand  after 
seeing  the  superior  product  turned  out 
by  the  careful  growers  who  follow  that 
plan. 

Although  some  harvesting  may  be 
done  late  in  September  to  supply  near¬ 
by  demand,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
harvested  in  late  November  and  some 
is  usually  left  until  early  the  following 
Spring.  Generally  a  large  breaking 
plow  drawn  by  a  tractor  of  four  horses 
is  used  to  plow  out  the  roots,  after 
which  they  are  harvested  by  hand.  If 
the  harvest  comes  after  hard  frosts,  the 
leaves  pull  off  easily;  otherwise  they 
are  severed  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
crown  with  a  sharp  heavy  knife.  The 
roots  are  then  hauled  to  a  packing  shed, 
where  they  are  trimmed  and  graded 
for  market.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
sold  soon  after  the  harvest  to  buyers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some¬ 
times,  if  prices  are  unsatisfactory,  the 
roots  are  stored  in  dry  soil  in  cellars 
or  in  outdoor  pits. 

Nothing  need  be  said  about  prices, 
because  they  fluctuate  so  much  that  the 
price  this  year  is  no  indication  of  what 
the  next  harvest  will  bring.  The 
records  show  that  they  have  varied 
from  50  cents  per  100  pound  barrel  to 
as  much  as  $25  for  the  same  quantity. 
Yields,  which  vary  from  3,000  to  more 
than  twice  that  amount  per  acre,  is 
a  more  simple  problem  and  one  that  is 
answered  by  the  equations  of  good 
so*„.a. .  Pr°Per  care  as  mentioned. 
Michigan  c,  ^  ^ 


When  to  Sow  Onion  Seed 


G. 


seed  to  raise  sets  for  next 
Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

As  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  * 
can  be  worked  is  the  best  tir 
sow  onion  seed.  Onion  plants  fron 
are  difficult  to  start  later  in  the  s 
especially  during  hot,  dry  weat 


Plant  “GROWMORE”  HYBRIDS 


BEST  CORNS 

For  New  York  AND 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  . . . 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . . . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


tlew  Ingland 


OU  can  now  select  proved  “GM” 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “GM"  Hybrids  with 
confidence — for  bigger  yields— better  corn — 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 

Tested  -Tried  -True  -Inspecfed  and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 

The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmer* 

SINCE  1895 


FREE!  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  com  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain 

ASK  FOR  CHART  NO.I 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


#  "BAG of 
VEGETABLES 

For  yon  to  see  the  high  quality  of  Maule’s  famous 
Vegetables,  we’ll  send  you  this  big  dollar  bag  of 
TESTED  SEEDS  for  just  10c — Send  Dime  Today t 

MauleTomatoeS  Earliana,  Rutgers, 

Orange  Jubilee,  Ponderosa,  Sweet-  Red 
meat,  hybrids;  all  in  one  23c-Pkt. 

Maule’s  Radishes  Best  kinds  mixed;  Maule’s  Sure- 


round  red,  round  white,  red  with  white  head 
tip,  oblong  red,  long  white--7  kinds,  , 
all  in  one  25c-Packet.  1 8c-p»0,“>‘- 


Maule  Bush  Summer  Squash  I"* 

|Wm-  Henry  Maule,  363  Maule  Bldg. 

straightneck.erookneck,  ■ 


Phila.  32,  Pa. 

pan,  straigrntnecK,crooKnecK,  "  . — .  0  ,  ^  ..  _  ___  ..  _ 

andthezucchimupto2ft.long!  I  Send  Dollar  Ba^r  of  Vegetable  I  ]  Send  Maule’s 

5  best  kinds,  in  one  2oc-Pkt.  I  1 — '  Seeds  3205.  Enclosed  is  10c.  I — I  Seed  Book  FREE. 

Maule  Seed  Book  Free  In*"® — - 


I. 


Finest  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Tested  and  guaranteed  seeds.  "  RJ),  m 
Send  postcard',  or  the  coupon.  I 


The  "Old  Reliable”  Seed  House 


P.0.  &  State _ ,_j 


(  BUNTINGS’ 


BUNTINGS’  beau, 
tiful  full  color  cata¬ 
log  will  help  you 
to  lay  out  the  best 
planting  you  ever 
m  a  d  e .  Rely  on 
BUNTINGS'  —  har¬ 
dy-quick  -  growing, 
early  »  maturing 
stock.  Send  for 
that  FREE  /catalog 
nowl 


FRUIT  TREES 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 
STRAWBERRIES  ^ 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  Ar 
ROSES  *  HEDGES  /M/. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  IWM: 
SHADE  TREES,  ETC.  ffv 


Over  1200  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Complete  line  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
to  beautify  and  enrich  your 
property. 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Box  28,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


Early  Yellow  Globe  Onion 


■HARRIS  SEEDS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

You  can’t  expect  the  finest  crops  unless  you  start 
with  the  finest  seeds.  Harris’  Early  Yellow  Globe 
onion  is  outstanding  for  EARLINESS,  BIG  YIELDS, 
and  EXCELLENT  KEEPING  QUALITIES,  making  it 
a  favorite  with  both  muck  and  upland  growers. 

Our  onion  seed,  like  every  other  variety  of  vfege- 
Taple  and  flower  seed  we  offer,  is  VIGOROUS,  DE- 

really  suited  to  northern 

CONDITIONS. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market.  ask  for  our  Market  Gardener e‘ 
and  Florist* '  Price  List . 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  Inc^  14  Horeton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y 

1947  CATALOG  now  Aeadij _ 


GRO-QUICK  ’ 


ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


“ROOT  CUTTINGS  IN  I  DAYS” 
“SEED  UP  IN  SI  HOURS” 

“CUT  GERMINATION  TIME  IY  %” 
“TRANSPUNT  2  WEEKS  SOONER” 


reports  from 

GRO-QUICK 
CABLE  will 


These  enthusiastic 
users  tell  what 
SOIL  HEATING 

do  for  you.  Send  today  for  testimonials  and 
'.ree,  new  Instr.  sheet  with  plans.  For  hotbeds 
—cold  frames — unheated  greenhouses — plant 
benches — for  early  plant  starting  in  open 
?round. ^Operates  from  household  current. 
JUNIOR  40'  Cable,  200  watt  with 
thermostat  for  3x6  bed  or  20  sq.  ft. 

SENIOR  80'  Cable,  400  watt  with  tt  nr 
thermostat  for  6x6  bed  or  40  sq.  ft.  . . .  »*•*» 
Immediate  prepaid  delivery  direct  or  thru  dealer. 
GRO-QUICK.  364  W.  Huron  St..  Chicago  10,  III, 


$5.35 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  Infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  will  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  In  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
241  Sportsman’s  Bldg.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Hunting 

■pe  and 

HFishing 
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KILL  THE  BUGS 


Use  Dependable  GEIGY  DDT  INSECTICIDES! 


GESAROL*  compositions— for  NEOCID  compositions  — JJ 
sprays  and  dusts  on  plants,  for  livestock  dips  and  sprays. 

Tried  and  proven  formulations  developed  by  the  Geigy 
Company — "Originators  of  DDT  Insecticides".  FREE  Folders 
giving  detailed  recommendations  for  application  available 
through  your  Distributor  listed  below.  *Re0 u.s. p0». off. 


GEIGY  COMPANY,  INC. 

89  Barclay  St.,  New  York  8/  N.  Y. 
Distributed  by 

John  Bacon  &  Co.  The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 
Gasport,  N.  Y.  Portland,  Conn. 


ORIGINATORS  OF 

DDT 

INSECTICIDES 


Write  for  litera¬ 
ture,  prices  and 
name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


LEACH  CO. 

4123  $.  Main  St.  OSHKOSH.  WIS. 


Yes,  that’s  all  there’s  to  it  — 
flip  an  electric  switch,  set  the 
hydraulic  winch  —  and  down 
comes  your  silage.  No  climb¬ 
ing,  no  hand  pitching.  Level 
skimming  off  top  keeps  silage 
fresh  —  eliminates  spoilage. 
Frozen  silage  comes  down 
broken  up  ready  to  feed ! 
Thoroughly  tested  and  proven 
on  dairy  farms  over  past  3 
years.  Performance  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  A  revolutionary  time- 
and-labor-saver .....  a  new 
profit-producer. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cross  Country  to  California 


To  spend  a  few  weeks  letting  the 
rest  of  the  world  go  by,  one  has  only 
to  get  into  a  ten  year  old  car  and 
travel  across  these  United  States.  The 
rest  of  the  world  will  go  by  at  75  to 
90  miles  an  hour  on  the  wide  open 
stretches  of  road  in  the  Midwest  and 
Far  West.  The  main  roads  are  good 
everywhere  and  the  journey  across  this 
great  land  is  a  thrilling  experience. 
While  prices  of  gasoline,  food  and  lodg¬ 
ing  have  gone  up,  they  are  not  pro¬ 
hibitive  and  traveling  costs  for  two 
or  more  is  still  cheaper  by  car  than 
by  train.  By  stopping  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  no  great  difficulty  was  found  in 
finding  a  comfortable  place  to  stay 
overnight,  without  reservations. 

The  four  hour  trip  over  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  turnpike  was  a  delightful  ex¬ 
perience.  Fortunately  it  was  a  beautiful 
October  day  with  the  maples  and  oaks 
in  their  full  glory  of  autumnal  color. 
While  this  toll  road  is  not  as  well 
landscaped  as  the  New  York  to  New 
Haven  parkway,  traveling  is  easjer 
because  there  are  fewer  curves  and 
grades.  Remembering  the  steep  grades 
of  the  older  roads  over  the  mountains, 
we  were  indeed  thankful  for  such  a 
highway  and  wished  there  were  more 
of  them.  ,  . 

Ohio  and  Indiana  were  crossed  the 
day  after  President  Truman’s  speech 
announcing  the  end  of  control  on 
meat.  The  roads  were  filled  with  trucks 
loaded  with  cattle  and  hogs  going  to 
market.  Railroad  trains  of  all  cattle 
cars  were  frequently  passed.  All 
through  the  Corn  Belt  States  the 
biggest  corn  crop  the  country  has  ever 
raised  was  standing  in  the  fields,  just 
beginning  to  be  harvested.  Having 
worked  with  hybrid  corn  for  over  30 
years,  it  was  a  marvelous  sight  to  see 
these  fields  with  their  enormous  crops 
of  grain.  It  seems  providential  that  all 
through  those  war  years,  when  food 
was  needed  so  badly,  we  had  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  such  good  crop  years. 

In  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  the 
corn  fields  disappeared  and  were  re¬ 
placed  by  newly  sprouting  wheat,  field 
after  field  of  vivid  green;  surely  there 
is  no  prettier  sight  anywhere.  We  saw 
our  first  cotton  fields  somewhere  in 
central  Oklahoma.  The  plants  were 
short  and  the  white  bolls  of  cotton  few 
in  number.  All  through  southern 
Oklahoma  and  western  Texas  the 
cotton  and  grain  sorghums  were  short 
due  to  dry  weather.  The  prospect  for 
next  year’s  wheat  crop  seemed  ex¬ 
cellent.  In  western  Texas  the  vege¬ 
tation  changed  from  grassland  to  mes- 
quite,  greasewood  and  other  desert 
shrubs  with  bare  yellow  soil  between. 
Only  at  the  higher  elevations  weje 
there  any  grasses  and  these  were  all 
dry  and  brown.  But  many  herds  of 
cattle  were  feeding  on  these  dry 
grasses  and  shrubs  and  seemed  well 
nourished.  Everywhere  they  were 
being  loaded  into  trucks  and  trains 
destined  for  the  feeding  lots  farther 
east  or  for  the  packing  houses.  In  the 
irrigated  sections  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  the  cotton  and  grain  sorghums 
appeared  to  be  excellent.  We  saw  only 
one  field  of  cotton  being  picked  the 
entire  distance.  Apparently  they  wait 
until  frost  kills  the  leaves  and  opens 
the  bolls.  In  Tucson  the  car  stood  out¬ 
doors  overnight  and  the  next  morning 
the  frost  was  so  thick  on  the  wind¬ 
shield  it  took  a  pan  of  hot  water  and 
much  scraping  to  get  enough  off  to  see 
well  enough  to  drive.  But  by  mid¬ 
morning  it  was  so  warm  and  bright  one 
hardly  needed  a  coat. 

In  Arizona  and  again  in  California 
we  stopped  for  inspection  along  with 
all  the  other  cars  from  out  of  State, 
to  see  that  we  were  not  bringing  in 
any  plants  that  might  carry  insects 
and  diseases.  The  long  stretches  of 
desert  are  effective  barriers  to  many 
plant  pests  and  the  Southwestern  States 
are  doing  everything  they  can  to  keep 
them  out.  They  are  especially  care¬ 
ful  to  see  that  no  citrus  fruits,  cotton 
or  nuts  are  brought  in.  In  the  East  we 
could  get  along  very  nicely  without  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle,  the  European 
corn  borer  and  the  Japanese  beetle,  all 
recent  introductions  that  might  have 
been  kept  out  with  a  more  thorough 
quarantine.  Europe  is  now  struggling 
with  our  Colorado  potato  beetle  which 
they  wish  they  did  not  have.  At  Indio 


in  the  Coachella  Valley  the  date  har¬ 
vest  was  in  full  swing.  Some  of  the 
older  trees  are  about  40  feet  high  and 
present  a  problem  in  gathering  the 
fruit.  One  grower  had  a  scaffold  built 
of  pipes  that  rolled  on  wheels  and  was 
easily  adjustable  in  height.  This  was 
moved  between  the  rows  of  trees  and 
the  pickers  stood  or  sat  on  platforms 
that  were  extended  under  the  bunches 
of  dates.  This  is  a  device  that  might  be 
worth  trying  in  Eastern  orchards.  The 
dates  are  picked  one  at  a  time  as  they 
ripen.  These  fresh  dates  have  a  wonder- 
fid  flavor,  far  removed  from  that  of 
the  solid  cakes  of  pressed  dates  that 
used  to  be  sold  in  the  grocery  stores. 
There  are  many  varieties  with  different 
degrees  of  softness  and  sweetness.  The 
best  varieties  are  too  soft  to  be  shipped 
and  are  all  used  locally. 

California  greeted  us  with  a  three 
day  rain,  totaling  over  six  inches.  When 
it  cleared,  the  mountains  were  covered 
with  snow  which  made  a  beautiful 
background  for  the  orange  trees  with 
their  bright  green  leaves  and  colored 
fruit.  So  far  there  has  been  no  frost 
here  in  the  valley  and  everywhere 
there  are  flowers,  dahlias,  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  roses,  lantanas,  and  bushes  with 
bright  colored  berries.  Almost  every 
yard  has  its  fire  thorn  bush,  with 
masses  of  red  berries  that  look  like 
hawthorns.  “No  vacancy”  signs  are 
posted  on  all  the  hotels  and  tourist 
cabins,  no  use  even  to  ask  for  a  room. 
Prices  are  as  high  or  higher  than  in 
the  East;  one  dollar  for  hair  cuts,-  five 
cents  for  a  newspaper,  and  so  on. 
Even  here,  small  off  colored  oranges 
cost  50  cents  a  dozen,  but  all  fruits 
are  sold  by  the  pound.  However,  the 
oranges  are  riper  and  sweeter  here. 
Butter,  seldom  served  in  the  restau¬ 
rants  and  boarding  houses,  retails  for 
88  cents  a  pound.  Egg  are  80  cents  a 
dozen,  steak  80  cents  a  pound  and  rib 
roast  50  cents. 

The  fresh  vegetables  in  the  stores 
make  a  beautiful  display.  They  are  all 
carefully  cleaned,  graded  for  size  and 
shape  and  neatly  piled.  Spinach  is 
washed  and  packed  in  cellophane  bags 
as  are  also  shredded  salad  and  soup 
mixtures.  The  pattypan  and  straight 
neck  yellow  varieties  of  squash  are 
picked  quite  small,  not  over  three 
inches  in  diameter  or  four  inches  long. 
Cabbages  are  also  picked  much  smaller 
than  in  the  East.  Heads  average  less 
than  five  inches  in  diameter.  Winter 
squash  is  the  yellow  Banana  type  cut 
in  usable  pieces,  as  our  blue  Hubbards 
are  in  the  East.  Apparently  they  don’t 
know  the  Butternut  squash  out  here. 
Fresh  tomatoes,  peppers  and  eggplants 
are  in  the  market  with  many  different 
varieties  of  potatoes,  beets,  onions, 
carrots  and  parsnips.  The  celery  is 
nearly  all  of  the  green  type  and  very 
well  grown.  There  are  even  a  few 
watermelons  and  muskmelons  on  sale. 

So  far  I  haven’t  seen  a  good  looking 
orange  or  grapefruit.  Apparently  all 
the  good  ones  are  shipped  East,  but 
what  are  sold  here  have  excellent 
flavor  and  sweetness.  Pomegranates, 
avocados,  artichokes  and  many  other 
strange  looking  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  on  sale  and  we  expect  to  have  an 
interesting  time  trying  each  kind  at 
least  once.  D.  F.  Jones 


Bog  Soils  for  Garden  Use 

Am  considering  using  a  boggy  place 
for  a  garden.  The  soil  is  black  and 
sticky.  What  would  be  the  best  way 
to  handle  this,  and  how  to  fertilize  it 
for  growing  cabbage  and  broccoli,  as 
well  as  carrots  and  potatoes?  I  have 
plenty  of  wood  ashes  which  can  be 
used  if  needed.  J.  h.  s. 

Bog  soils  need  drainage,  and  this  can 
best  be  done  by  using  tile.  It  is  rather 
expensive  but  such  soils  are  rich,  and 
when  suitably  fertilized,  produce  good 
yields.  Heavy  applications  .  of  potash 
and  phosphorus,  with  only  moderate 
amounts  of  nitrogen,  are  best  to  use. 
In  your  case  it  would  be  advisable  to 
apply  a  commercial  fertilizer  with  a 
5-10-10  formula,  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  per  each  3,000  square  feet,  and 
in  addition  use  an  equal  amount  of 
wood  ashes.  This  will  add  enough  lime 
to  grow  cabbage  and  broccoli;,  for 
growing  carrots  and  potatoes  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  add 
any  wood  ashes  to  the  soil.  * 


Field  of  onions  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California. 
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MR.  JONES 


“I  was  after  an  open-front  building  to  use  as  a  loafing  barn  for 
my  livestock.  I  didn’t  want  to  put  too  much  money  into  it— but 
I  did  want  a  building  that  would  stand  up  and  maintain  good 
appearance.  The  ‘Quonset  24’  in  its  simplest  form— open  front, 
no  windows— was  the  perfect  answer  to  my  needs.” 


THREE 

TO 

*Q< 


‘‘I  never  would  have  guessed  that  one  building  could  have  met 
all  my  requirements— but  the  ‘Quonset  24’  sure  did.  The  end 
section  on  the  right  is  a  freezing  storage  room  for  our  truck 
garden— solid  front  panel,  partitioned  off,  insulated.  The  next 
three  sections  serve  as  an  open-front  heifer  barn.  And  the  end 
section  on  the  left  is  partitioned  off  as  a  feed  room,  with  a  sliding 
door  for  easy  access.  It’s  a  real  step-saver.” 


nMN]| 
■IMW 
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The  “Quonset  24”  and  “Quonset  20” 
are  strong,  sturdy,  fire-resistant  build¬ 
ings,  adaptable  to  scores  of  uses.  They 
are  framed  with  Stran-Steel,  with  its 
patented  nailing  groove  for  attaching 
the  steel  covering,  insulation  when 


required,  and  other  materials  or  fix¬ 
tures.  “Quonsets”  save  money,  save 
work.  See  your  “Quonset”  dealer  for 
information  ...  or  send  us  a  postcard 
requesting  his  name  and  address  if 
you  do  not  know  where  he  is  located. 


'QUONSET  20 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  7  •  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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To  You  Who  Need  New  Silos 


R:.: 


trt! 


A,. 


Secu/Utif 

CRAINE 

'OeZfek  6uM~ 

SILOS 


More  and  more  dairymen  are  calling  for 
Craine  silos.  They  want  a  silo  that  will  last 
longer,  and  do  a  better  job  of  preserving 
nutrients  in  ensiled  crops.  The  tremendous 
demand,  plus  the  fact  that  silo  materials 
are  still  short,  means  that  there  just  won’t 
be  enough  Craine  silos  to  go  around. 

But  Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood  and 
masonry  silos,  will  still  serve  you  best! 
Write  us  your  silo  needs.  Better  do  it  flow. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 

The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 


is  now  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  For 
infortpation  on  this  time,  labor  and 
money  saver,  write: 

CRAINE,  INC. 

127  Taft  Street  Norwich,  New  York 


HORSE  EQUIPMENT 

THAT  COSTS  THE  LEAST  PER  YEAR  OF  USE 


Boyt  Harness  helps  your  horses 
deliver  full  power . 


BOYT  HARNESS — When  you  need  harness, 
get  BOYT  Harness,  the  strongest  work;  har¬ 
ness  in  America.  Why  risk  delays  and  break¬ 
downs  with  old  harness,  when  new  Boyt 
Harness  is  so  economical.  Costs  far  less  per 
year,  because  it  usually  outwears  ordinary 
harness  2-to-l.  SADDLES — Boyt  offers  fine 
riding  horse  equipment  including  English  and 
Western  saddles,  English  bridles,  Western 
bits,  stable  blankets.  BOYT  COLLARS — Help 
horses  deliver  more  work.  New  cushion-prin¬ 
ciple  eliminates  sore  shoulders.  Easiest  to  fit. 
Keep  cooler  and  drier.  BODY  BELTS — A 
snug-fit,  all-leather  belt  for  truck  drivers, 
farmers,  tractor  users.  Strengthens  back. 
Protects  vital  organs  from  jolts. 


An  excellent  covering  for  baled 
hay,  corn  cribs,  sacked  grains. 


•  • 


Protect  crops  and  equipment  . 

with  BOYT  TARPAULINS.  Rugged,  water¬ 
proofed  tarps  of  heavy  tent  canvas.  Wide 
range  of  sizes.  Send  today  for  FREE  catalog 
of  BOYT  leather  and  canvas  products.  Ad¬ 
dress:  BOYT  HARNESS  CO.,  202  Court  Ave., 
Des  Moines  5,  Iowa. 


CRAFTSMEN  IN  LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 

BUT  I  where  STRENGTH  is  required 


Adds  supplementary 

IRON  •  PHOSPHORUS 
CALCIUM  •  IODINE 
COBALT  •  VITAMIN  D 


HOW  TO  BUILD  UP  RESISTANCE 


The  dry  cow  has  a  tough  job  ahead.  She  needs  help 
to  build  up  a  reserve  of  Iron,  Calcium,  Iodine,  Phos¬ 
phorus,  Cobalt  and  Vitamin  D.  The  maintenance  of 
bodily  vigor  and  production  of  a  healthy  calf  are 
promoted  by  adding  Kow-Kare  to  the  feed  before 
freshening,  as  Kow-Kare  contains  all  of  these  ele¬ 
ments,  plus  useful  drugs  to  promote  healthy  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation.  Play  safe;  add  Kow-Kare 
before  calving.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

DAIRY  ASS’N.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  9#  Lyndonville,Vt. 


HAS  SHE 


HAD  HER  IRON  TODAY? 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  from 
ITCHING,  BURNING  of  SIMPLE 

PILES 


.  .  .  Try  Pi-leze,  the  famous  ointment  that’s  given  so 
many  palliative  relief  from  simple  piles  and  chafe. 
Pi-leze  acts  quickly  on  inflamed  tissues,  soothes  the 
frantic  torture  of  itching  and  burning — lubricates  to 
prevent  c racking  and  chafe.  Easily,  safely  applied  with 
finger,  or  plastic  pile  pipe  furnished  with  each  tube. 
Don’t  suffer  any  longer ...  get  Pi-leze  now!  6 

Wade  Products,  306  Elwood  Bldg.,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


I 


for  generevrfUb* . . .  «wril 
dollar  bill  with  name  ond  , 
oddrott  to  ut.  PMaze  sent  1 
postpaid  in  plain  package. 


Pi-L€Z€ 

OINTMENT 


SNOW  FENCE 

Cribbing  —  Shading  —  4  foot 
■  Portable  fabricated  wood  and 
wire  picket  fence.  50  feet — 
$8.95;  100  feet— $17.50;  500 
feet  or  more  @  $15.95  per. 
100.  Send  money  order  or 
check.  Sorry  no  C.O.D.’s. 
DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  GO.. 
DEPT.  B,  HOBOKEH,  H.  J. 


r 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  GARDEN  TOOLS  WITH 


meowwtti. 

COMPLETE  GARDENING  OUTFIT 


Does  away  with  slow,back-breoking  spading. 

Ideal  equipment  for  vegetable  gardens. 

Improved  all  steel  Gardening  Outfit 
plows  5"  deep  marks  hills  o  ’  Cultivator  and 

cultivates  rows  12"  to  36  wide.  ony  other  proc. 

Fost,  efficient,  easy  to  use.  _  a|  attachments. 


Thousands  of 
satisfied  users 


K  Material  and  workmanship  fully  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  information. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  HAND  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  Y  Ballston  Spa,  New  York 


FENCING  rorVBMR 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing.  Poul¬ 
try  Fencing  and  Netting,  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics.  Field  Fence*  » 
Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Elec¬ 
tric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
Link  Fence,  Chestnut  Fost  and 
Rail  Fencing,  Hurdle  Fences, 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  18.  MAH0PA0,  N.  V. 


European  Episodes 

Part  VIII 

Max  Blokzyl,  Henry  Ford,  and  a 
Fireside  Talk 

Max  Blokzyl  used  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  “Quisling”  of  Holland.  In 
Dutch  history  books  the  kiddies  of  the 
future  will  learn  that  he  was  the  mean¬ 
est  “Quisling,”  the  greatest  traitor  of 
them  all.  As  I  say  ,  he  “used  to  be” 
dangerous,  for  Max  Blokzyl  is  no  more. 
The  Dutch  Tribunal  tried  him  first  of 
all  the  war  traitors,  even  before 
Mussert,  the  leader,  and  sentenced  him 
to  death.  A  pardon  was  asked  for  life 
but  Queen  Wilhelmina  turned  “thumbs 
down”  and  on  the  morning  following 
her  refusal,  he  was  shot.  The  Dutch, 
apparently  taking  no  chances  with 
possible  incarnations,  took  pains  to 
strip  him  of  all  “passive  and  active 
rights”  ever  to  cast  a  vote  again.  The 
funny  part  of  it  is  that  some  day — I 
don’t  know  in  which  century — another 
man  will  step  to  the  fore,  saying  the 
same  things  that  Max  said,  defending 
the  same  ideals  that  this  “Quisling” 
fought  for,  and  he  will  go  down  in 
history  as  the  Father  of  the  Father- 
land,  if  only  his  period  of  activities 
will  synchronize  with  history’s  time¬ 
table. 

But  first  we  will  have  scene  number 
two.  When  I  left  America,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  was  kind  enough  to 
keep  sending  me  its  “Sunday  Evening 
Hour”  in  print.  The  last  talk  that  came 
through  to  me,  when  America  was  al¬ 
ready  in  war  with  Germany,  was  a 
very  interesting  one.  Here,  Mr.  Ford, 
or  rather  Mr.  Cameron,  stated:  “The 
unity  of  the  world  is  growing.  In  the 
dawn  of  history  families  united  into 
clans.  Much  later,  clans  formed  a  tribe. 
Tribes  grew  into  nations.  Still  more  ad¬ 
vancement  was  attained  when  finally 
several  nations  dissolved  into  empires 
and  continents.”  Mr.  Ford  is  right  and 
sees  the  contours  in  the  proper  light; 
this  growing  process  of  unification 
marks  the  trend  of  our  civilization. 
Hopingly  will  it  continue  its  progres¬ 
sive  course  till  this  planet  harbors  a 
united  Brotherhood  of  Mankind.  Even 
then,  our  offspring  will  need  police, 
but  they  will  have  no  more  use  for 
armies  and  navies.  For  they  will  no 
longer  possess  books  of  national 
history,  supplied  for  the  purpose  of 
making  one  nation  dislike  the  other. 

Yes,  this  unification  process  is  al¬ 
luring  to  battle-tired  folks.  But  we 
have  to  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  it 
works  so  slowly  that  the  span  of  life 
of  one  generation  is  only  one  of  its 
many  hundreds  of  stepping  stones.  To 
make  it  still  worse  for  us,  our  very 
generation  was  twice  within  25  years 
a  stumbling  block  upon  this  path.  And 
most  of  all  do  I  regret  that  Mr.  Ford 
was  sadly  mistaken  when  he  finally  de¬ 
clared  in  that  talk  that  the  unification 
of  our  world  had  already  reached  the 
point  where  total  humanity  was  di¬ 
vided  into  only  two  different  camps.  I 
brought  this  talk  to  the  bedside  of  an 
intelligent  woman,  crippled  for  life, 
and  told  her  that  when  the  war  was 
over,  we  would  witness  instead  the 
greatest  division  ever  seen.  A  harm¬ 
less  division  started  right  there  and 
this  woman  wished  to  bet  a  guilder 
that  Mr.  Ford  was  right.  When  the 
United  Nations  of  just  that  one  camp 
had  held  their  second  meeting,  I  found 
that  guilder  in  my  mail;  and  if  I  ever 
was  sorry  that  I  had  won  a  bet,  it 
was  right  then. 

Now  comes  scene  number  three.  It 
was  in  the  terrible  occupation  Winter 
of  1944-45  that  the  mother  of  Frederik 
and  Johan  asked  if  I  could  visit  her. 
Her  sons  both  worked  in  my  Rekken 
nursery  and  I  had  been  successful  in 
pilfering  a  strong  “ausweis”  (way  out) 
out  of  German  hands  for  her  boys, 
so  she  wished  to  give  me  a  treat.  Usu¬ 
ally  I  speak  little,  rather  would  I  listen 
and  look,  but  that  night  we  had  a 
complete  talk  and  showdown.  Frederik 
started  the  issue  by  asking  what  I 
thought  about  Hitler’s  chances  of 
winning  the  war  and  the  chances  of 
Holland  to  regain  her  independence.  I 
told  them  that  I  could  not  see  but 
that  Hitler  would  lose  the  war,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  was  one 
thing  to  take  a  continent  but  quite 
another  to  hold  it;  that  only  where  an 
aggressor  espouses  the  mission  of  bring¬ 
ing  great  progress,  does  history  show 
us  he  can  hold  the  floor  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  cases  of  the  Roman 
Caesars,  Alexander  the  Great,  Charle¬ 
magne,  are  there  to  give  proof  of  it. 
But,  I  argued  ,  Hitler  lacked  this 
quality,  as  did  Napoleon,  and  therefore 
he  will  be  here  for  only  a  short  while 
longer,  perhaps  just  long  enough  to 
turn  the  lights  on  the  biggest  crash 
of  our  age,  and  to  unveil  the  bestiality 
of  his  own  machine;  that  he  is  too 
brutal  to  be  good  timber  for  building 
the  future.  Automatically,  this  will 
also  mean,  I  said,  that  Holland  will 
regain  national  independence.  But 
whether  she  will  keep  it,  is  proble¬ 
matic.  I  told  them  that  for  the  sake 
of  their  future  generations,  I  hopeci 
that  they  would  lose  it  sometime.  Then 
I  had  the  beehive  ahumming.  Frederik, 
and  little  Hendrik  also,  gave  me  a  full 
charge  at  once  and  their  mother  came 
hastily  with  more  cookies  which  her 
loving  hands  had  made  as.  if  by  magic 
from  an  almost  non-containing  pantry. 
If  you  study  the  past,  I  said,  you  can 
foretell  the  future,  for  in  this  universe 
everything  is  subject  to  fixed  laws 
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and  always  keeps  following  the  same 
path  in  which  even  the  biggest  states¬ 
men  are  just  little  specks  of  dust. 
“You  boys  certainly  know  Holland’s 
history,  so  you  also  ought  to  know  its 
ultimate  lot.  It  will  dissolve  into  a 
greater  unit  in  perhaps  ten,  a  hundred, 
two  hundred  years  from  now,  and  it 
will  be  a  growth.  Look  at  the  history 
of  this  very  section.  My  forefathers  and 
yours  once  knew  no  greater  unit  than 
that  of  their  Count  of  the  Ruurlo 
Castle.  All  the  time  there  were  wars 
between  this  section  and  that  of  an¬ 
other  count  in  Bronkhorst  some  40 
miles  away.  History  caught  up  with 
this  fault  and  created  a  ‘big  shot’  by 
the  name  of  ‘Duke  of  Gelderland’  who 
swallowed  these  fighting  little  counts. 
Then  the  wars  started  between  the 
big  shots.  Gelderland  fought  the  Bishop 
of  Utrecht.  The  freedom-loving  Frie- 
sians  of  the  North  spiked  the  Holland¬ 
ers  of  the  West  on  their  long  lances. 
When  opportunities  were  good,  the 
Hollanders  sat  down  on  the  neck  of  the 
Zeeuwen  (Zeeland).  The  day  arrived 
that  the  biggest  brute  of  them  all, 
Holland,  got  the  leadership  over  the 
rest,  and  under  the  peril  of  the 
Spanish  suppression,  the  fighting 
provinces  finally  melted  together  into 
a  nation,  ‘De  Nederlanden.’  For  the 
first  time  in  history  we  now  had  a 
period  in  which  the  men  folks  of  this 
section  died  mostly  upon  their  beds. 
Of  course  you  want  now  to  stop  his¬ 
tory,  just  to  please  you.  I  know,  any 
generation  that  happens  to  live  in  a 
period  of  greater  unification  has 
hollered  in  the  past,  and  will  holler 
in  the  future,  for  the  heavens  to  help 
them.  Don’t  you  think  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  thought  that  God  had  forsaken 
them  when  that  big  brute  of  a  duke 
overpowered  their  worshipped  counts? 
And  don’t  you  think  that  this  was  re¬ 
peated  again  when  the  ‘free’  people  of 
Gelderland  had  to  join  their  future 
with  ten  other  provinces?  And  what 
are  you  doing  now?  You  laugh  and 
call  them  ‘stupid  fools.’  You  are  glad 
that*  this  is  a  nation  of  several  prov¬ 
inces  and  that  you  can  travel  much 
farther  than  40  miles  before  you  meet 
a  borderline  which  marks  the  fence 
betweeen  good  own  people  and  bad 
strange  men.  But  look  further  around 
you.  This  is  not  the  end  of  your  trail. 
Look  at  the  British  Empire.  I  agree 
that  it  is  nailed  together  most  illogi- 
cally  and  unnaturally,  but  still  it  is  a 
sample.  Canada  cannot  get  into  war 
with  South  Africa,  nor  with  Australia. 
Why?  Because  they  belong  to  the 
same  unit.  Look  at  America.  There  was 
a  time  that  the  militia  of  New  York 
was  at  war  with  the  folks  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  that  Connecticut  was  also 
calling  its  people  to  arms.  That  is  im¬ 
possible  today  for  they  wisely  dissolved 
into  one  U.  S.  A.  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
citizen  of  a  country  with  the  width  of 
an  entire  continent  in  which  I  can 
freely  move  from  one  ocean  to  another 
without  finding  borders  and  bunkers.  I 
wish  the  same  happiness’ to  you  fellows 
in  war  torn  Europe.  Some  day  history 
will  work  out  a  logical  unit  here  that 
will  comprise  at  least  all  of  Scandi¬ 
navia,  all  of  Germany,  all  of  Holland 
and  part  of  Belgium,  at  least.  Then  you 
will  have  greater  prosperity  and  longer 
periods  of  peace  also.” 

“I  like  the  picture  that  you  paint,” 
Frederik  replied,  “but  we  certainly 
never  will  attain  this.  People  wouldn’t 
stand  for  it.”  “Frederik,  I  can  under¬ 
stand  you,  what  you  mean,  but  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  the  progress  of  future 
generations  cannot  be  halted  by  the 
selfishness  and  shortsightedness  of  the 
living  generation.  When  the  time  is 
ripe,  history  will  calmly  make  that 
move.” 

And  now  we  return  again  to  the 
first  scene.  Max  Blokzyl  was  the  type 
of  an  advanced  idealist  who  perhaps 
could  have  had  a  nice  talk  with  Henry 
Ford.  He  too  saw  the  benefits  of  greater 
unification.  But  Max  made  an  error  in 
timing.  He  came  too  early;  history  was 
not  quite  ready  for  the  unification  of 
Western  Europe.  Just  like  Mr.  Ford 
was  ill-timed  about  his  unification  of 
“only  two  camps.”  The  “Quisling” 
Blokzyl  proved  to  be  a  good  salesman 
but  he  was  traveling  for  the  wrong 
firm;  Hitler  and  Company  crashed. 
Blokzyl  kept  his  talks  on  the  radio 
on  a  dignified  level  almost  to  the  very 
end;  then  he  too  became  sarcastic.  As 
far  as  we  know,  he  never  betrayed  a 
single  Dutchman,  as  would  a  genuine 
traitor.  His  radio  speeches  were  list¬ 
ened  to  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Dutch  people.  It  wasn’t  safe  to  say  this 
during  the  Summer  of  1945,  but  just 
the  other  day  I  heard  it  cried  out  by 
a  restaurant  waiter  into  the  face  of 
a  police  officer.  Much  of  what  Blokzyl 
said  during  the  war  about  the  manipu¬ 
lations  of  the  “Dutch  London  Govern¬ 
ment”  can  now  be  found  in  print  in 
genuine  Dutch  newspapers.  Some 
bullets  miss  the  target  at  which  they 
are  aimed,  even  if  a  careful  sight  is 
taken.  Herman  A.  Bennink 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . 3.25 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . 3.25 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starn . 2.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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In  a  nation-wide  survey  among  carpenters,  92' out 
of  every  100  reporting  said  they  owned  Disston  saws. 
The  reasons  these  experts  give  for  such  outstanding 
preference  are  that  Disston  saws  are  faster  cutting, 
do  finer  work,  require  less  frequent  sharpening 
and  last  longer. 

Ask  your  Hardware  Retailer  to  show  you  Disston 
Hand  Saws — you  will  see  why  they  are  the  choice 
of  the  men  who  use  them  in  their  trade. 

Also  ask  your  Hardware  merchant  for  a 
FREE  copy  of  the  Disston  Saw,  Tool  and 
File  Manual  which  tells  how  to  use  and 
cate  for  tools,  or  write  to  us  direct. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 

187  Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  0.  S.  A. 


7)/(TrS)A/  The  iaw  most 

Carpenters  use 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


RAYON 

PARACHUTES 

Beautiful  new  army  surplus  parachutes 
measuring  24  feet  in  diameter — approxi-, 
mately  45  yards  of  finest  quality  heavy 
rayon!  24  triangular  panels  11  ya  feet 
deep,  32  inches  across  base,  with  no 
cross  seams! 

Your  choice  of  four  lovely  colors:  Aqua 
Blue,  Royal  Chinese  Yellow,  Holly  Green 
or  C-anberry  Red!  These  ’chutes  are 
wonderful  for  making  dresses,  blouses, 
dickeys,  slips,  sportswear  and  play  clothes, 
children’s  clothes,  curtains,  bedspreads, 
pillow  covers,  scarfs,  dozens  of  other 
things! 

ONLY  PER  'chute 

(add  $1.00  each  for  postage  and  handling) — send 
check,  money  order,  or  order  C.O.D.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery!  We’ve  sold  over  20,000’chutes  by  mail,  and 
we  guarantee  satisfaction! 

HUGH  CLAY  PAULK 

49  FALMOUTH  ST.,  DEPT.  81,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


HAS  OVER  TOO  FARM  USES 

Modern  kerosene  fire  gun  thaws,  sprays,  irrigati 
sterilizes,  incinerates,  exterminates,  splits  rock 
destroys  weeds,  kills  coccidiosis,  burns  dead  tr 
stumps,  disinfects  poultry  and  live-stock  quartei 
600,000  USERS! 

000,000  users  can’t  be  wrong;  you,  too,  need  th 
labor  saving  torch,  so  simple  anyone  can  use 
L-ompIete  with 4 gal.  corrugated  steel  tank, sear 
less  steel  coil  burner,  7ft.  hose, brass  J-A 

fittings,  gauge,  shoulder  strap,  in¬ 
structions,  $22  express  collect, 
wrder  today.  Immediate  shipment. 

Am® SH2S  guaranteed.  VALU¬ 
ABLE  LITERATURE  FREE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT,  RN4,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


farm  £  GARDEN  SEES . 
ANNUAL  — FREE** 

f?  fiasea  of  the  best  in  seeds,  new  va- 
ueties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus- 
Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  21,  Hall,  N.Y. 

P*NE  SLAB  WOOD  cut  to  stove  length,  $1.00  per 
cord  °NE  BRAND  NEW  DOUBLE  TEAM  HAR- 
NESS  heavy  duty  RUBBER  TIRED  WAGONS, 
STEfL  AXLES,  new  All  at  our  mill. 
M0NT1CELL0  LUMBER  CO.,  MONTICELLO,  N.Y. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

Despite  the  absence  of  all  live  poul¬ 
try  exhibits  due  to  Newcastle  disease, 
the  31st  Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Show,  held  in  Harrisburg  January  13- 
17,  utilized  more  floor  space  and  offered 
a  higher  premium  list  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  its  history.  Conversion  of  a 
55,000  square  foot  warehouse  into  a 
beef  cattle  barn  increased  the  floor 
space  to  almost  15  acres  for  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  largest  agricultural 
exposition  in  the  United  States,  the 
10,000  exhibits  in  the  first  show  since 
1942  were  viewed  by  an  estimated 
500,000  visitors. 

The  8,678  premium  awards  totaled 
$34,560.  The  grand  total  actually 
reached  a  new  peak  of  $43,341  before 
the  State  Agriculture  Department 
banned  displays  of  baby  chicks  and  live 
poultry  following  appearances  of  the 
disease.  The  highest  amounts  offered 
in  the  22  departments  included 
$10,423  for  dairy  cattle,  $5,970  for  beef 
cattle,  $3,450  for  horses  and  $3,038  for 
sheep.  Record  sale  prices  were  expect¬ 
ed  for  beef  cattle,  certainly  more  than 
the  $50  per  hundred  paid  in  1942  for 
the  4-H  Club  Grand  Champion  Here¬ 
ford.  Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the 
space  in  the  main  building  was  taken 
over  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  of 
farm  machines  and  implements;  this 
was  the  largest  space  ever  devoted  to 
this  activity. 

Early  indications  pointed  to  at  least 
115  entries  in  the  beef  cattle  division, 
150  head  of  4-H  Club  baby  beeves,  240 
swine,  330  dairy  cattle  entries  and  403 
sheep.  Only  42  head  of  draft  horses 
competed.  In  comparing  this  with  an 
average  of  100,  show  officials  blamed 
the  decrease  on  a  rapid  decline  in 
breeding  throughout  the  State  during 
the  war.  The  capacity  of  the  new  beef 
cattle  barn  was  300  head,  plus  150 
baby  beeves.  Pens  for  sheep  and  hogs 
were  expanded  to  accommodate  500 
head.  Removal  of  beef  cattle  from  the 
dairy  cattle  section  provided  space  for 
560  head. 

Inaugurated  in  1917,  the  show  has 
been  held  in  the  Capital  City  each 
^ua£y  excePt  in  1943,  1944,  1945  and 
1946.  In  those  years  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  used  the  main  structure  as  a 
training  school  and  repair  shop.  The 
first  show  had  440  entries  in  only 
10,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
premiums  then  totaled  $735.  In  1941 
th®  Peai’  was  reached  in  both  premiums 
($42,918)  and  entries  (11,655).  In  early 
years  the  exhibits  were  held  in  vari¬ 
ous  showrooms  scattered  throughout 
Harrisburg.  Since  the  use  of  the 
present  structure  in  1931,  attendance 
has  grown  rapidly  each  January  from 
the  first  40,000  until  in  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  the  war,  100,000 
persons  from  many  eastern  states 
crowded  the  immense  showrooms  daily 
during  the  five  days  of  the  exposition 
Even  in  1947  other  halls  had  to  be 
used  by  agricultural  organizations  for 
educational  meetings  held  during  the 
show.  G.  K.  K. 


A  Well  Problem 

I  have  been  thinking  of  driving  a 
well  in  my  cellar.  Where  I  live,  it  is 
nothing  but  sand.  I  did  drive  one  here 
a  few  years  ago.  There  was  plenty  of 
water  it  seemed.  I  had  an  old  pitcher 
pump  which  didn’t  work  well,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  got  another  the  point  was 
Plugged.  I  think  the  point  wasn’t  the 
Sau§e-  The  pipe  and  point  are 
still  in  there.  I  can’t  seem  to  pull  it  up. 
I  would  like  to  use  the  same  one  and 
one-fourth  inch  pipe,  but  will  get  a 
new  pump  if  you  think  I  should.  The 
one  I  put  in  was  60-80  gauge,  I  think. 
Isn't  that  too  coarse?  Where  I  once 
lived,  I  only  drove  down  five  feet  in 
the  gravel  cellar  bottom  and  had  all 
the  water  we  could  use,  but  here  it  is 
necessary  to  go  down  about  14  feet.  I 
want  to  put  the  pitcher  pump  in  the 
kitchen  which  is  only  about  10  feet 
from  cellar  bottom  to  top  of  the  pump 
in  kitchen.  Can  you  also  tell  me  how 
I  can  pull  up  this  other  pipe?  I  have 
tried  levers  and  most  everything.  I 
would  like  to  use  it  again.  f.  r. 

Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. 

A  60-gauge  point  is  used  in  medium 
sand  and  80  gauge  in  fine  sand.  Prob¬ 
ably  you  should  use  an  80-gauge  point. 
In  order  to  pull  the  pipe,  you  should 
use  a  large  pipe  wrench  and  slip  a 
piece  on  the  handle  for  extra  leverage. 
Try  to  turn  the  pipe  in  the  ground, 
but  in  such  direction  as  will  tighten 
the  couplings  rather  then  loosen  them. 
If  you  are  successful  in  turning  this 
pipe,  you  will  loosen  it  so  that  it  will 
pull  easier.  Then  if  you  can  hitch  a 
chain  to  the  pipe  and  over  a  lever,  with 
the  aid  of  a  housejack  or  other  heavy 
duty  jack  you  should  be  able  to  pull 
the  pipe. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  drive  a  point  14 
feet  to  reach  water,  then  you  will  not 
be  able  to  locate  the  pitcher  pump  10 
feet  aboye  the  cellar  floor,  as  a  pitcher 
pump  will  not  'lift  water  over  22  feet. 
If  you  want  the  pump  in  the  kitchen 
or  24  feet  above  the  point,  then  you 
will  need  a  deep  well  cylinder  and 
drop  pipe  to  be  installed  inside  the 
driven  pipe,  and  also  a  lift  pump  rather 
than  a  pitcher  pump.  w.  M.  f. 


Everything  You've  Been  Wanting 
•  •  in  a  LO  W-COST  Tractor 

Why  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  complete,  less  conven- 
lent,  less  capable,  when  you  can  get  the  Case  "VAC”  at  a  popular 
price?  It’s  the  only  tractor  in  its  size  and  price  class  that  gives 
you  as  regular  or  optional  equipment  all  of  these  things: 

Full  2-row  power,  plenty  for  two  plow  bottoms  under  ordinary 
conditions,  one  where  plowing  is  tough.  Four  forward  gear 
speeds,  to  make  the  most  of  eager  engine  power  in  every  field 
job  and  in  safe,  swift  hauling.  Case  valve-in-head  engine  that 
holds  its  steady  pull  when  throttled  down,  saves  gear-shifting. 
Case  full-swinging  drawbar  that  makes  turns  shorter,  easier, 
with  full  load;  locks  itself  rigid  when  backing. 

Cultivators  for  the  "VAC”  are  up  in  front,  easy  to  see. 
Cultivator,  engine  and  axle  all  have  big  crop  clearance.  Hy¬ 
draulic  lift  controls  implements  at  a  touch.  Quick-dodge  steer¬ 
ing  and  sure-footed  traction  for  fast,  close  cultivation.  Right-side 
belt  pulley,  center-line  power  take-off,  toe-touch  turning  brakes, 
deep-cushioned  safety  seat,  electric  starter  and  lights — all  make 
more  comfort,  more  convenience. 

Like  the  bigger  Case  tractors  the  "VAC”  has  ENDURANCE 
— the  quality  that  enables  it  to  work  long  days  with  little  chance 
of  mjshs^l®l^%^png  years  with  low  upkeep.  It  means  full 
full  e&»*ipmy  year  after  year,  power  to  see  you 
iaheathv 


Keep  in  touch  with  your  Case  dealer. 

Production  of  “VAC”  tractors  is  in  full 
swing,  but  thousands  of  farmers  wane 
them.  Write  for  catalog.  For  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  tractors  and  on  any 
implements  you  may  need,  also  about 
his  arrangements  for  low-cost  financing 
of  time  sales  with  local  banks,  see  your 
Case  dealer.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept;  A*71  • 
Racine,  Wis. 


The  Case  6-foot  “A,”  most  capable 
combine  ever  built  for  grains,  beans, 
grasses,  legumes  and  seed  crops; 
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Skid  type  sprayer 


there’s  one 

just  right 

for 

your  orchard 


That’s  one  of  many  advantages  in  buying  a  Myers  Power  Sprayer.  The 
line  is  unusually  complete  with  types  and  sizes  to  meet  every  possible 
spraying  condition.  There  are  famous  Silver  Clouds  in  a  full  range  of 
streamlined  models.  Capacities,  6  to  50  gallons  per  minute.  Pressures  up 
to  800  pounds.  Improved  heavy-duty  pumps  of  advanced  design  and 
construction.  Rugged,  efficient  Myers  Silver  Clouds  are  used  everywhere, 
known  everywhere  for  fast,  dependable,  money-saving  performance. 

See  these  popular  Silver  Clouds  along  with  other  models  and  inspect  the 
amazing  new  Silveraire  operating  on  the  air-blast  principle.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  Myers  Sprayers  for  cattle  grub  control,  weed  control  and 
fire  protection.  Mail  the  coupon  for  catalog. 


Visit  our  exhibit  at  the  fruit  shows. 


I 


’ 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

Dept.  G-102,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  free  literature  on  items  checked  below. 

□  Power  Sprayetf  □  Hand  Pumps 

□  Hand  Sprayers  □  Water  Systems 

□  Power  Pumps  □  Hay  Unloading  Tools 

□  Care  and  Maintenance  of  Pumps  and 
Water  Systems 

NAME _ _ _ 

TOWN _ STATE _ 


COUNTY. 


R.F.D., 


TAKE  CARE... 

of  your  present 
HEATING  SYSTEM 


IT  will  be  some  time  before  new  heating  equipment  is  again 
available  in  any  quantity.  For  the  present,  most  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  are  required  for  Veterans*  housing.  That  is  why  you  should 
take  good  care  of  your  present  heating  system,  so  that  it  will 
continue  to  give  you  efficient  and  economical  service. 

Your  heating  plant  needs  attention  and  checking  like  any  other 

piece  of  machinery.  If  it  needs  repairs 
or  attention,  call  your  local  heating 
contractor.  If  he  is  not  able  to  serve 
you,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  con¬ 
sult  us  about  your  problems  and  future 
plans. 

As  soon  as  materials  and  restrictions 
permit,  we  will  again  be  ready  to  offer 
you  the  warmth,  comfort  and  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  provided  by  a  Utica  Radiator 
steam  or  hot  water  heating  system. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  for  health,  clean¬ 
liness  and  fuel  saving.  Here’s  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  Utica  Radia¬ 
tor’s  efficient  and  economical  equip¬ 
ment  will  again  be  available. 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical  of  fuel. 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA  2,  N.Y. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

The  sun  is  going  down  a  little  later 
each  night  now.  Tonight  there  was 
just  enough  pale  blue  in  the  West  to 
make  an  overcoat  and  after  a  cloudy 
day  it  is  said  that  that  is  a  sure  sign 
of  a  fair  tomorrow. 

We  have  had  a  strange  visitor 
amongst  our  feathered  friends  this 
Winter,  the  Pileated  Woodpecker.  He 
is  a  newcomer  and  new  to  us,  there¬ 
fore  very  interesting.  We  thought  the 
one  glimpse  we  had  of  him  high  in  an 
oak  on  a  crisp,  sunny  day  would  be 
all  we  could  hope  to  see,  but  we  are 
delighted  to  note  that  he  seems  to  like 
to  stay  and  comes  quite  close  to  the 
house  in  the  large  old  trees.  He  started 
excavating,  too,  in  a  big  willow  by  the 
stream  and  on  the  ground  below  are 
heaps  of  chips  some  of  which  are  two 
inches  in  thickness.  He  must  be  16 
inches  in  length  and  after  looking  at 
that  wedge-shaped  bill,  we  just  wonder 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  he  decides 
to  eat  suet. 

Nosey,  the  nuthatch,  has  also  found 
the  visitor  interesting  to  watch,  or  else 
he  fears  him.  Hardly  that  though,  for 
fear  is  not  a  characteristic  of  Nosey. 
Perhaps  he  admires  the  large  new¬ 
comer  with  the  conspicious  red  crest 
on  his  head  and  a  coat  of  slate  black 
with  patches  of  white.  Anyway  the 
Pileated  came  to  the  poplar  tree  near 
our  swinging  cafeteria  one  morning  and 
Nosey  was  eating  there.  The  latter  sat 
suddenly  still  and  blinked  his  eyes 
tipping  his  head  first  to  one  side  then 
the  other  while  the  “Cock  of  the 
Woods,”  as  the  Pileated  is  known  in 
some  regions,  gave  the  flicker  house  a 
resounding  whack  and  dislodged  next  a 
piece  of  bark  half  his  size  from  the 
tree.  Then  Nosey  became  very  busy 
throwing  out  empty  walnut  shells  and 
gave  voice  to  a  snappy  cry. 

Another  Winter  visitant  we  like  is 
the  little  brown  creeper.  He  has  been 
called  characterless,  but  somehow  we 
cannot  agree,  for  surely  he  goes  about 
getting  his  living  with  a  strength  of 
purpose  and  detercnination  that  should 
teach  a  lesson.  He  always  mixes  well 
with  other  birds.  He  starts  at  the 
bottom  of  a  tree  and  works  his  way 
upward,  using  his  needlelike  bill  to 
probe  for  insects  under  the  bark.  We 
were  surprised  to  see  him  eating  fine 
crumbs  of  suet  one  day  at  the  base  of 
the  maple  tree.  And  since  then  he  has 
returned  there.  Of  course,  Nosey  finds 
time  to  alight  on  a  tree  beside  the 
creeper  and  make  his  way  up  beside 
him,  across  over  above  him  and  come 
down  the  other  side  showing  the  little 
fellow  he  can  come  down  the  tree 
upside  down. 

What  more  could  one  ask  for  on  a 
long  Winter’s  eve  than  this  quiet 
beauty  of  moonlit  country  without  and 
the  crackling  warmth  of  the  wood  fire 
within?  Worn  books  to  read  over  again, 
mending  to  do,  and  finally  to  sit  quietly 
and  contentedly  watching  the  long 
fingers  of  flame  reach  round  the  beech 
log;  look  out  the  long  window  where 
the  shadows  are  like  bold  strokes  of 
charcoal  across  the  snow,  where  the 
moon  masses  heavier  shadows  over  the 
ravine,  yet  silvers  each  high  wave  of 
the  lake  as  it  rises  and  rolls  ever  and 
always  to  shore.  A  pair  of  little  screech 
owls  perches  near  the  porch  railing, 
and  at  intervals  we  hear  their  odd, 
quavering  calls.  Stirange  that  these 
birds  should  have  eyelashes  and  others 
do  not.  We  wonder  if  “Dee”  in  his  tiny 
Winter  apartment  on  the  porch,  just 
outside  the  living  room  wall,  hears  the 
call  of  the  owls  and  fears  them.  We 
trust  not  for  after  all  this  time  he  has 
been  with  us  he  must  know  and  under¬ 
stand  that  they  will  not  harm  him,  and 
we  like  to  think  that  his  little  black- 
capped  chickadee  head  is  tucked  trust¬ 
fully  beneath  his  resting  wings,  e.  r.  h. 

Mixing  Melons,  Cucumbers 
and  Squash 

How  far  should  cucumbers  be  plant¬ 
ed  from  acorn  squash  or  from  water¬ 
melons?  Also  will  a  row  of  corn  be¬ 
tween  make  it  possible  to  plant  closer? 
Some  say  these  will  mix.  Is  this  true? 

New  York.  a.  w.  t. 

Cucumbers,  muskmelons,  watermelons 
and  squashes  will  not  cross-pollinate 
and  may  be  planted  in  adjoining  rows 
without  effect  upon  their  quality  or 
flavor.  Statements  to  the  contrary  are 
frequently  made,  but  these  are  not  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  experimental  evidence. 
All  of  these  cucurbits  are  insect  pol¬ 
linated.  However,  crossing  frequently 
takes  place  between  varieties  within 
each  group.  They  are  all  subject  to 
many  insect  pests  and  diseases  which 
are  more  injurious  to  muskmelons  than 
the  other  crops.  For  that  reason  it 
would  be  well  to  plant  muskmelons  and 
cantaloupes  as  far  away  from  cucum¬ 
bers  and  squashes  as  possible. 

Summer  squashes  of  the  straightneck, 
patty  pan  and  marrow  type  belong  to 
the  same  species  as  Acorn  and  Delicata 
winter  squashes  and  field  pumpkins. 
All  of  these  will  inter-cross  freely,  but 
none  of  this  group  will  cross  with  the 
large  winter  squashes  of  the  Hubbard, 
Buttercups  or  Turban  types.  The  cheese 
pumpkins  and  Cushaw  squashes  are  in 
an  intermediate  group  that  cross  spar¬ 
ingly  with  the  other  two  groups.  In  any 
of  these  varieties  cross-pollination  has 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  fruit  the 
first  year.  If  they  are  not  to  be  saved 
for  seed,  no  attention  need  to  be  given 
to  possible  cross-pollination,  d.  f.  j. 
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MAKE  IT  EASIER  .  .  .  BUY 


mABiisHo  rut 


PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 


Each  Cunningham  tool  is 
designed  for  top  efficiency. 
Then,  instead  of  hanging 
the  tool  on  the  power  plant, 
you  put  the  power  plant  on 
the  tool.  Efficiency  is  high 
. .  .your  investment  is  low. 
A  boy  can  change  motor. 


T  i  <evi 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in 
tight  corners. . .  Moot  cut. . . 
variable  speed  sickle  bar. . . 
rugged  design. .  .young  folks 
can  run  it... motor  can  be 
detached  for  other  work. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 

Adjustable  wheel  width . . . 
high  clearance. .  .simple 
power  drive. .. functional 
design,  balanced  for  easy  op¬ 
eration. .  .uses  same  detach¬ 
able  engine  as  mower. 

Write  Dept.  48  for  FREE  Catalog. 


. . . and 
hundreds 
OF  OTHER 
POWER 
JOBS 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

13  CANAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER  8,  N.  Y. 


oOTO  "  E  T  7*/r 

IV  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

THE  ALL-PURPOSE 

POWER  GARDENER 


ROTARY 
TILLAGE 


Ideal  for 
Small  Farms 
Gardens,  Grounds  i  , 

See  this  new  ROTO-ETTE.  Does  outdoor  jobs 
faster,  easier,  better.  Tills  a  deep,  finely  pul¬ 
verized  seed  bed,  ready  for  planting ;  culti¬ 
vates,  hills.  Quickly  converted 

to  lawn  or  field  mower,  hay 
rake,  seeder,  furrower,  spray, 
^snow  plow,  power  unit. 

NOTE  THESE  FEATURES 
'  ROTO-BUSTER:  Greatest  im¬ 
provement  since  invention  of 
rotary  tillage.  Licks  hard  or 
stony  ground.  Permits  com¬ 
plete  tillage  entire  width  of 
\unit  without  “dead  spots.” 
STABILIZER:  Automatically 
holds  machine  in  balance ; 
adds  new  ease  to  operation. 
ANTI-SHOCK  MECHANISM: 
Improved  cushioning  in  drive 
absorbs  shocks  of  stones  and 
lhard  ground.  Protects  tines 
SAh&J  against  breakage ;  operator 
'against  fatigue. 

Write  Dept.  D  for  literature 


ROTOTILLER,INC.TROY,N.y. 


All-purpose  § 

GARDEN  I 
TRACTOR 

Now  in  Stock!  j 

low  cost  power!  Used  with 
ottochments  os  Snow  Plow, 

Dirt  Plow,  Disc,  lawn  Cart, 
Cultivator  and  Harrow. 
j  full  information  from: 

ARNOLD -DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  Y  'MAHOPAC,  N.  Y.  *  •  ; 
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>’S  (fruit 


Largest  and  finest,  all 
choicest  colors,  mixed. 

Exquisitely  waved  and, 

L  crinkled.  Special— 35c  i 
‘  pkt.  of  seedspostpaidl  _ 
forlOc.  Senddime today. 

Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

Vi.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
35/  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 
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Farming  in  Old  Mexico 

The  writer  has  just  returned  from  a 
10  day  camping  trip  50  miles  below 
the  border  in  Baja  or  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  is  a  section  west  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  is  really  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  from  which  we  ship  through  the 
winter  months  thousands  of  cars  of 
head  lettuce,  broccoli,  and  peas.  Canta¬ 
loupes  are  planted  about  Christmas 
time,  to  be  marketed  in  May  and  June. 
We  entered  at  Calexico,  or  Mexacali. 
The  twq  towns  of  about  40,000  people 
are  really  one,  with  a  single  street  the 
gateway  between,  the  customs  offices 
on  both  sides.  Here  the  Southern 
Pacific,  which  had  dipped  down  into 
our  southern  neighbor  at  Yuma,  30 
miles  east,  re-enters  the  United  States, 
and  here  and  along  a  branch  railway, 
built  by  private  California  interests, 
an  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago 
to  really  develop  the  fertility  of  this 
wonderful  soil.  Later,  with  a  change 
of  policy  in  the  Mexican  administration, 
this  tract  representing  an  investment 
of  possibly  $6,000,000,  was  expropri¬ 
ated  and  only  now  a  joint  commission 
is  trying  to  adjust  the  claims.  Great 
irrigation  ditches  lie  empty  and  the 
chocolate  soil,  unbelievably  rich  in  the 
silt  wash  from  our  western  mountain 
States  for  thousands  of  years,  lies  bak¬ 
ing  in  the  torrid  sun. 

Until  Boulder  Dam  was  completed, 
all  of  this  section  was  subject  to  annual 
Spring  floods,  but  now  the  river  is 
fairly  under  control  with  several  dams 
completed  and  others  planned.  A  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  this  water  is  allotted 
to  the  Mexican  acreage  and  allotment 
really  should  be  of  great  benefit,  as¬ 
suring  a  more  equable  flow  through 
the  season.  In  a  few  sections  below  the 
border  where  farming  is  being  really 
attempted,  the  results  are  almost  start¬ 
ling.  Cotton  plants  grow  five  to  eight 
feet  tall,  live  for  two  or  three  years  if 
cut  back  annually,  and  are  loaded  from 
top  to  bottom  with  open  bolls.  We 
would  estimate  the  yield  at  two  to 
three  bales  per  acre,  if  promptly 
picked  and  .nope  wasted.  Some  were 
already  dropping  in  the  fields  and  the 
dusty,  dirt  road  to  Mexacali,  the  near¬ 
est  gin,  was  lined  with  lint  snatched 
from  the  open  trucks  by  the  over¬ 
hanging  boughs  of  mesquite.  Boll 
weevil  does  not  seem  to  be  a  problem 
here;  the  Summer  temperature  of 
110  to  130  degrees  seems  to  be  too 
much  even  for  this  hardy  pioneer. 
Why  the  cotton  is  not  harvested  as 
the  bolls  open,  we  dq  not  know,  likely 
the  national  complaint  of  “manana,”  or 
tomorrow.  Crowds  of  men  hang  about 
the  cantinas  of  the  little  towns  of  10 
or  20  huts  and  happy  children,  in 
single  garments,  play  in  the  dirt.  The 
women  visit  indoors. 

The  huts  have  wattled  sides  of  arrow- 
weed,  plastered  over  on  the  inside  with 
wet  mud  or  adobe.  The  roofs  are  of 
thatched  bamboo.  There  is  no  chimney, 
the  smoke  of  a  fire  built  on  the  dirt 
floor  escaping  through  the  interstices 
m  the  roof.  There  may  be  no  windows, 
or  a  small  one  closed  with  a  sliding 
board:  sometimes  an  outside  bake  oven 
Most  families  have  a  few  chickens  of 
game  breed,  some  turkeys,  and  possi¬ 
bly  ducks  and  geese.  Long  horned  cows 
of  mixed  breeding  wander  in  a 
common  herd  and  are  seldom  milked. 
The  horses,  too,  run  wild  but  are 
generally  of  good  breeding.  The  family 
diet  is  mostly  tortillas  or  thin  corn 
cakes  and  frijoles  or  speckled  beans, 
cooked  with  molasses.  Corn  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  successful  crop  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heat  and  worms. 

In  criticising  iihe  mode  of  living  of 
our  southern  neighbors,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  this  is  really  an  almost 
tropical  country.  The  climate  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dry  except  for  occasional 
terrific  cloudbursts.  The  days  are  hot 
almost  the  year  around,  but  nights  are 
chilly.  After  each  election  there  may 
be  radical  changes  in  the  agricultural 
policy  and  although  it  is  expected  that 
large  land  holdings  are  to  be  broken 
up  and  distributed  among  the  working 
class,  not  much  has  been  done  as  yet. 
Very  few  farmers  own  land  outright 
or  pay  land  taxes.  Usually  an  amount, 
dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
individual  farmer,  is  assessed  against 
him  by  a  local  official  which  he  must 
pay  if  he  expects  to  remain  on  the 
homestead  he  has  improved.  To  get 
water  over  the  great  area  which  might 
be  irrigated  will  require  a  large 
amount  of  capital  obtainable  only 
through  the  government.  The  small 
amount  of  work  so  far  accomplished  is 
apparently  well  planned  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  eventually  should  be  of  great 
benefit.  Walter  A.  Withrow 

Connecticut 


Leather  Dust  for  Fertilizer 

I  got  a  quantity  of  leather  dust  from 
a  shoe  repair  shop.  Is  there  any  value 
in  it  as  a  fertilizer  in  a  garden  or 
around  shrubbery?  e.  b. 

Passaic  County,  N.  J. 

Leather  dust  is  quite  inert  and  has 
very  little  fertilizing  value.  A  small 
quantity  could  be  applied  and  would 
become  available  in  time,  but  it  should 
be  used  with  more  available  materials, 
such  as  a  5-10-5  fertilizer,  for  general 
purposes. 
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hat  Science  Has  Learned 


about  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate 


The  Underground  Sea?  Later  theories  suggest 
that  shallow  underground  waters  soaked  up¬ 
ward,  so  to  speak,  and  after  evaporating, 
left  behind  their  nitrate  content. 

Thus  does  science  continually  seek  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  "magic  of  the  desert.” 


-- 


GRAVEL,  SAND,  DEBRIS 


-  LAYERS  Of  NITRATE  ORE 


•  Long  ago,  science  established  that 
Chilean  Nitrate  is  a  truly  natural  ni¬ 
trate  fertilizer,  the  only  one  in  the 
world;  and  that,  being  natural,  it  is 
different  from  any  other  kind  of  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer.  In  short,  Chilean  Nitrate 
has  long  been  accepted  by  science 
and  farmers  alike  as  an  essential  part 
of  Nature’s  own  formula  for  greater 
yields  and  higher  quality  in  the  food 
produced  for  human  and  animal 
nutrition. 


How  did  it  happen? 

There  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  natural  nitrate 
deposits  in  the  barren,  rainless  desert  of  Northern 
Chile.  They  are  the  only  such  deposits  in  the  world, 
enough  to  last  for  hundreds  of  years.  How  did  they 
get  there? 


Farmer’s  Forum 


Bacteria,  Electricity?  Still  another  theory  is 
that  nitrifying  bacteria  converted  vast  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  ancient  vegetable  matter  to 
nitrate.  Another  idea  was  that  extraordinary 
atmospheric  disturbances  and  electrical  dis¬ 
charges  might  have  been  involved  in  the 
process. 


Mm, 


UNCLE  NATCHEL’S 


Book  of  Experience 

"I  had  enough  Natural 
Chilean  Nitrate  this  year 
to  sidedress  about  one- 
third  of  my  cotton.  We 
had  a  very  dry  August, 
and  the  cotton  that  wasn’t 
sidedressed  turned  yellow 
and  lost  a  good  many 
leaves.  The  sidedressed 
cotton  stayed  green,  and 
the  bolls  were  bigger.  It 
was  the  same  effect  I  used 
to  get  with  a  nitrate  pot¬ 
ash  sidedressing.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  sodium  in  the 
Chilean  Nitrate  acted 
about  like  potash  does.” 

—  From  R.  A.  W. 


Sea  Birds,  Sea  Weed?  One  scientist  reasoned 
that  guano,  the  droppings  of  vast  flocks  of 
sea  birds,  formed  the  basis  of  the  nitrate. 
Another  believed  hurricanes  piled  up  moun¬ 
tains  of  seaweed  on  shore,  which  slowly 
turned  into  nitrate  as  the  land  emerged 
from  the  water  to  form  the  inland  desert. 
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FOR  YOUR  PERSONAL  SAFETY  WEAR  A 

PED-O-FLECTOR 

.  The  reflector  that  PINS  on 

*  ^k™^G~^LONG  roadways  at  night. 

t  wSSf  A  BICYcH01"0  PUBLIC  “NVEYAMCES. 

AS  EFFECTIVE  AS  A  TAIL.  LAMP  AT  1000  FEET. 

THE  PED-O-FLECTOR 

metal  d  pIasti<:  beautifully  constructed  with  a 

.  pln,  Is  easlly  fastened  to  clothing, 
7.^?  ’  u  oth,er  llke  materials.  Takes  little  pocket  or  handbag 
space  when  not  m  use.  Applicable  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

59C  If  ay<^r  dealer  cannot  supply, 
send  59c  plus  10c  handling  direct! 

DE  CHANT  MFG.  &  SALES  CO.,  Box  458,  Norristown,  Pa. 


■rarrr 

Mows  clean  and  (ast  in  tight 
corners;  3-ft.  cut;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
'run  it.  Rugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  Su  /our  dealer  or  write  Dept.  RN 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  Rochester  8,  N.Y.,  bit.  1838 


fence  Rm 
Roadsides 
Railroads 
Farm  Lawns 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue:  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


Army  Saddles  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new,  not  shopworn,  full  refum 
if  dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  Bridles  wit! 
bit  and  reins,  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  NEW~Y0R1 


FARM  £  GARDEN  Si 
ANNUAL  — FREE-* 

48  pages  of  the  best  in  seeds,  new  va¬ 
rieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  21.  Hall,  N.Y. 


Golden  Rose  01  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva, N.  Y. 


1947  PHOTO  CALENDARS  10c  Each.  PHOTO 
VALENTINES  10c.  Send  negatives.  Boll  de¬ 
veloped  and  eight  prints  25c.  Keprints  three  cents. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-C,  Albany  2.  N.Y. 


Burpee 

See  Amazing  Giant 
Double  Snapdragons! 
This  new  Burpee  sensation 
is  in  natural  color  on  th 
front  cover.  128  pages,  hun 
dreds  of  pictures,  many  in 
color.  Finest  Burpee  catalog 
ever!  Best  flowers  and  vege 
tables  —  Colossal  Alldouble  A 
Petunias,  Super  Giant  Zin 
nias.  Big  Marigolds,  Burpee, 
Hybrid  T  oma  toes,  Cucum 
bers.  Sweet 
kCorn — for  / 

|the  finest  £* 
i  garden 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  i 
486  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

Send  Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

j  Name- 
*4/ 
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ode  .he  powerful  Super  Six 
farm  demand  for  Super  Snr  pro  u  adva„ced  engmeermg 
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purpose  produce  ba5ket-k«P J  iU  on  better  farming  vr 

Ask^your  dealer  or  to  a  standard,  no.  a  price! 

Super  Six,  the  engineered  loade  g  C  O  . 
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QO-Ja&d  INCREASES  PROFITS 

Iodine  is  one  of  the  the  most  important .  elements  to  a  healthful  existence  for 
both  human  beings  and  animals.  The  lack  of  iodine  in  the  soil  is  directly  responsible 
for  much  of  the  malnutrition,  stunted  growth,  failure  to  reproduce  and  susceptibility 

to  disease  prevalent  in  the  livestock  industry  today .  .  _ ^ 

You  can  keep  your  livestock  in  good  healthy  physical  condition  by  giving  them 
Io-FEED  regularly.  I  o -FEED  is  a  5%  proteinized  iodine  solution.  Your  cows  will 
produce  more  and  richer  milk  and  produce  better  calves  if  you  provide  I  o-FEED 

in  their  daily  ration.  .  _  ..  ,  _  , 

Give  I  o-FEED  to  your  hens  regularly  and  they  will  lay  earlier  and  produce 
more  and  larger  eggs.  The  shells  will  be  stronger  because  of  better  calcium  assimila¬ 
tion.  I  o-FEED  will  help  keep  disease  away  from  your  flock. 

Milking  goats,  horses,  pigs,  rabbits,  dogs,  foxes,  pigeons  also  need  I  o-FEED. 

1  Pint  (16oz.)  $2.00  1  Quart  (32  oz.)  $3.50 

Half  Gallon  $5.50  Gallon  $9.00 

Shipped  Prepaid  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

QO Products,  Inc.  713  Lincoln  Ave.,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 


THIS  BOOKLET  IS 


YOURS 

FOR  THE  ASKING 

It  tells  how  your  home 
water  supply  can  be  made 
clear  and  soft  —  easily 
and  at  little  cost.  No 
obligation.  Write  for  your 
free  copy. 


Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 
Oshkosh  -  -  Wisconsin 


PLAN  YOUR  SPRIN6  PLANTING 

Plan  to  take  a  coarse  in 

FARMING  and 
INTENSIVE  GARDENING 

Practical  elementary  and  advanced  training  for  the 

amateur  and  the  experienced  farmer:  Planting, 
equipment,  soils,  insect  control,  fruits,  poultry,  etc. 
Instructor:  Richard  Mihalko,  15  evening  sessions  be¬ 
ginning  February  11.  Registration  notv.  Fees  $30>-$35 

For  Bulletin  SP,  Address 

Division  of  General  Education 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

100  Washington  Square  E.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
SPring  7-2000,  Extension  291,  292,  293 


HANDIEST  "HORSE-AND-A 


POWERFUL,  highly  versatile,  easy  and  sim¬ 
ple  to  operate.  Has  a  full  line  of  handy, 
easily  attached  “Packaged  Implements.” 

BE  INDEPENDENT  of  neighbors  or  extra 
help — this  low-cost  2-Wheel  Tractor  plows, 
seeds,  harrows,  cultivates,  mows,  and  plows 
snow  in  winter. 

SEE  the  “Power-Ho,”  with  all  its  con¬ 
venient  Packaged  Implements,  at  your 
BOLENS  Dealers. 

BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP. 


Belens-HUSKI 

2-WHEEL 


rRACTOR  LIFTING  POLE  FOR  FORD  FERGU¬ 
SONS.  Handles  hogs  for  butchering.  Hoes  many  back 
ireaking  iobs,  telescopes  to  11  ft.,  raises  13  ft.  high. 
$17.50  with  clevis.  See  dealer  or  write. 

tORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  GENEVA,  OHIO 


259  Park  Street, 
Port  Washington 
Wisconsin 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP 
MAKING  &  MARKETING  SUPPLIES 

For  samples  of  our  beautiful  Labels  and  complete  prices. 
Write—  SUGAR  BUSH  SUPPLIES  COMPANY 
BOX  NO.  1107  -  LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

With  the  last  of  the  Pennsylvania 

1946  4-H  baby  beef  and  lamb  shows 
and  sales  now  over,  club  members  are 
reviewing  one  of  the  most  successful 
project  seasons  in  4-H  history.  Three 
of  these  district  shows  were  recently 
conducted  in  as  many  different  sections 
of  the  State.  Baby  beeves  predomin¬ 
ated  both  in  numbers  and  in  interest. 
The  Aberdeen-Angus  breed  came  out 
on  top  at  all  three  with  the  grand 
championships. 

At  Pittsburgh  it  was  Alan  McClung’s 
960  pound  Blackie  from  Inwood,  W. 
Va.  The  next  show,  at  Hatfield,  near 
Norristown  in  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania,  featured  a  three-county 
competition  with  more  than  50  well- 
finished  animals,  all  Angus,  from 
Montgomery,  Lehigh,  and  Bucks  Coun¬ 
ties.  Luther  Zimmerman,  16,  of  Kemp- 
ton,  Lehigh  County,  won  the  Hatfield 
grand  championship  with  his  1,000  pound 
Black  Boy,  which  brought  top  price  of 
the  sale  at  $2.00  a  pound.  The  rest  of 
the  steers,  without  the  grand  champion 
and  reserve  champion,  averaged  43.3 
cents  for  the  best  average  of  any  of 
the  sales  in  the  State.  Clarence  Moser, 
of  Barto,  Montgomery  County,  took  the 
consolation  prize  of  reserve  champion¬ 
ship.  His  animal  placed  first  in  his 
county  delegation  and  took  top  honors 
in  the  middleweight  class  in  the  final 
judging. 

At  the  last  of  the  sales,  held  at 
Lancaster,  Joseph  D.  Hess,  18,  of  Mt. 
Joy,  Lancaster  County,  won  the  grand 
championship  with  his  1,050  pound 
Angus,  Coalie,  and  sold  him  at  the 
concluding  auction  for  $1.55  a  pound. 
The  sale  average  here,  without  the 
two  champions,  was  39  cents,  just  a 
penny  above  the  38  cent  average  at 
Pittsburgh,  for  all  but  the  two  top 
animals.  At  Pittsburgh  the  grand 
champion  went  for  $4.30  per  pound. 
As  at  the  Pittsburgh  district  show,  the 
reserve  grand  champion  at  Lancaster 
was  a  Hereford,  an  honor  which  went 
to  Betty  Jane  Ginder,  14,  of  Mt.  Joy, 
whose  calf  weighed  1,140  pounds.  •  The 
champion  Shorthorn  in  the  Lancaster 
Show  was  entered  by  Charles  Brown, 
of  Douglasville,  Berks  County. 

Hess,  who  won  the  grand  champion¬ 
ship,  had  to  hurdle  a  decided  handicap 
to  do  it.  Starting  with  the  rest  of  his 
club  in  November,  1945,  his  original 
calf  was  coming  along  nicely  until  last 
April  when  it  fell  victim  of  .  bloat 
and  had  to  be  slaughtered.  He  imme¬ 
diately  purchased  a  replacement  at  the 
Lancaster  Stockyards  and  developed 
him  into  a  champion.  This  was  the 
second  championship  for  this  young 
farmer  who  more  than  a  year  ago, 
when  only  17,  won  the  corn  husking 
title  for  his  county  at  a  county  farm 
show  competition. 

Prices  received  at  all  these  round¬ 
ups  enabled  the  club  members  to 
show  encouraging  cash  profits,  with  the 
result  that  4-H  baby  beef  work  for 

1947  has  already  been  started  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before. 

“Ask  for  bids.”  That’s  the  advice  of 
Roy  O.  and  Guy  H.  Ellithorp,  brothers, 
of  Kane,  Elk  County,  when  it  comes 
to  selling  crops  from  the  woodlot, 
whether  it’s  saw  logs,  mine  props,  or 
just  fuel  wood;  and  they  know  from 
practical  experience.  Just  recently  they 
had  occasion  to  sell  two  piles  of  saw 
logs.  They  had  offers  but  decided  to 
ask  for  bids.  In  each  instance  the  top 
bid  gave  them  about  $50  more  than  the 
original  offer,  which  was  a  gain  of 
$100  for  two  piles  of  logs,  neither  of 
which  was  large.  One  pile  netted  about 
$45  per  thousand  board  feet,  the  other 
about  $58  per  thousand.  The  latter 
batch  was  to  be  used  for  veneers.  After 
this  experience,  they  recalled  that  it 
was  23  years  ago  when  they  purchased 
their  150-acre  tract  of  woodland  which 
at  that  time  was  a  fresh-cut  chopping. 
They  recalled,  too,  how  they  had 
sought  the  advice  on  woodlot  manage¬ 
ment  at  that  time  from  their  county 
agent,  R.  H.  McDaugall,  now  of  Butley, 
and  Frank  T.  Murphey,  extension 
forester,  of  State  College. 

The  recent  sale  of  saw  logs  was  not 
the  first  harvest  from  their  woodland. 
They  cleared  $4,000  in  the  first  five 
years  in  the  sale  of  fuel  wood  and 
chemical  wood.  Most  of  this  was  in 
the  nature  of  refuse  and  its  removal 
improved  the  remaining  stand.  Their 
culling  and  thinning  have  been  going 
on  regularly  through  the  years,  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  steady  cash  income.  All  the 
while  their  timber  tract  is  growing 
into  more  money,  and  already  is  well 
on  its  way  toward  full  recovery  from 
having  been  cut  over.  As  trees  mature 
for  saw  logs,  they  are  removed  and 
marketed,  but  most  of  the  growth  is 
still  in  the  young,  thrifty  stage  and 
will  require  another  10  to  20.  years  for 
maturing  into  the  high  quality  timber 
the  Ellithorps  are  certain  to  harvest  as 
a  result  of  the  management  practices 
which  they  have  followed.  They  con¬ 
stantly  are  on  the  lookout  for  culls, 
trees  that  are  crooked,  short  and 
brushy,  or  defective.  These  are  re¬ 
moved  and  what  remains  is  sound  stock 
of  the  better  species,  including  wild 
cherry,  ash,  hard  maple,  poplar  and 
hemlock.  Although  they  are  general 
farmers  with  dairying  and  poultry  their 
specialities,  the  Ellithorps  say  they  are 
fondest  of  their  woods  which  gives 
them  more  enjoyment  and  satisfaction 
than  anything  else  on  their  ranch,  n.m.e. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON'S  NEW 

fQOTcusmoNS 


r 

SOFT-SPONGY 
ALL  OVER 


LIKE 

3  WALKING 
ON  A 
PILLOW! 


Pat.  Pend.  _ 

Do  you  suffer  from  metatarsal  CALLOUSES,  CORNS, 
WEAK  ARCH  FOOT  PAINS?  Try  Dr.  Barron’s 

New  Foot  Cushions  for  blessed  relief!  LIGHT, 
SPONGY,  AIR-VENTILATED.  Fits  all  Shoes. 
Cushions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL  to 
TOES.  Hr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.  Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure." 
Happy  customer  writes:  “I  feel  like  1  have  new  feet 
in  just  a  few  hours.” — H.  H.  Sedan,  Kan.  Send 
only  $2.98  for  A  PAIR  or  C.  O.  H.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN. 
30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE.  Money  back  If  no 
blessed  relief! 

ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5A,  N.  Y.  C.  24 


This  Home-Mixed 
Syrup  Relieves 
Coughs  Quickly 

Needs  No  Cooking.  Saves  Money. 

The  surprise  of  your  life  is  waiting  for  you, 
in  your  own  kitchen,  when  it  comes  to  the  re- 
lief  of  coughs  due  to  colds.  In  just  a  moment, 
you  can  mix  a  cough  syrup  that  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed — 
it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Or  you  can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 
Then  put  2 J4  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from 
any  druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle.  Fill  up  with 
your  syrup,  and  you  have  a  full  pint  of  really 
wonderful  cough  medicine.  It  never  spoils,  lasts 
a  family  a  long  time,  and  children  love  it. 

This  home  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough  in  a  way  that  means  business.  It  loosens 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes, 
and  quickly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known 
for  quick  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 

Prevent  Gun  Rust 

or  Corrosion  with 

with  Hoppe’s  No  9 

Changing  weather  and  sudden  rises  or  falls 
of  temperature  will  quickly  cause  rust  so 
keep  your  gun  fully  cleaned  and 
protected  with  Hoppe’s  No  9.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  send  us  10c  for 
trial  sample.  And  —  don’t  neglect 
to  send  post  card  request  for  our 
FREE  “Guide  to  Gun  Cleaning.” 
It  gives  you  the  full  facts. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.33.  Pa. 


GOV’T  SURPLUS 

We  Pay  Postage 


PANTS  OLIVE  "dRAB 

Size  28-36 . ...$6.00 

Size  38-42 . $8.00 

n  A  NTQ  COTTON  TWILL 
rAn  I  O  olive  drab 

Size  28-42 . $2.50 

Size  44-50 . $3.50 

BLANKETS  ALL  WOOL  O.  D. 

62x82,  4  lbs . $5.00 

FLIGHT  JACKETS 

Brown  Twill,  Mouton  collar  Alpaca  lined; 
Zipper  front . $13.00 

COVERALLSj?orroN  twill 

O.D.  Size  32-50 . $5.00 

Blue  Size  32-42 . $5.00 

“  Size  44-50 . $6.50 

OVERALLS 

White  Size  32-46 . ,..,,.$3.60 

Blue  Size  32-44 . $4.00 

or  O.D.  Size  46-50. 

DIAPERS  C°doubled,T 

20  x  13 .  $4.00  Doz. 

TOWELS  COTTOgoCRRDAESRH'  RED 

36x17 . $3.75  Doz, 

ftpY  I  NIC  Pellet  form,  one  can  makes  one 
•a  1%  ■  ■  la  IX  quart  writing  ink  25c  per  can. 

10  DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
Check  or  Money  Order  with  Order. 

S.  M.  D.  CO. 

Dept.  R,  591  Broadway 

New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal .  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  l  t 
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AMAZING  NEW  REMEDY 

Can  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cou)  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER  — 
badly  swollen,  caked.  Bag  is  now  normal. 

Danger  of  chronie  UDOEROLE  healed 

condition.  UDOER  -  like  magic!  Cow  in 

OLE  used.  production. 

Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 

Now  you  can  prevent  serf  out  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  remedy.  UDDEROLE, 
has  been  discovered  at  Oawnwood  Farms.  It  heals 
dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows  go 
into  production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up  to 
$27.00  more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  Is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
rich  in  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly  ef¬ 
fective  ingredients.  It  gives  powerful  3-way  help. 
I.  Penetrates  to  the  seat  ef  trouble.  2.  Reduces 
swelling  and  inflammation.  3.  Fights  Infection. 
Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farm¬ 
ers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderole  is  the  best  I 
ever  used.  Can’t  afford  to  be  without  it."  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY  -  BACK  GUARANTEE.  If 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  de  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it —  return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1.00,  but  $2.00 — double  your  money 
baek.  Either  way.  you  win.  se  .  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDOEROLE  Is  new,  and  if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1.00 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you.  all  charges  prepaid, 
an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only 
$8.00.  DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,  Amenta,  N.Y. 


Distributors  or  salesmen  for  na- 
•  tionally-advertised  UDDEROLE, 
the  popular,  new  calfbag  prep¬ 
aration.  Good  proposition  to  sell  on  commission  to 
veterinary  and  farm  supply  dealers.  Write  to  — 
DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  AMENIA,  NEW  YORK 


Order 

Your 


Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier  you 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla . 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una » 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


APPLY  ONLY 
ATHREE  PLACES. 


NO  HARMFUL  OR 
TOXIC  ACTION 

tothe skin  .  . .  but  QUICK 
DEATH  to  lice  on  Cattle, 
Horpes,  Mules,  Goats, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry. 
Endorsed  by  farm  leaders; 
proved  by  farm  experi- 
«“?e.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  or  MONEY 
BACK  PLUS  10%.  At  your 
dealers  or  large  farm-size 
can  $1  postpaid. 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS.  INC. 
Orleans  18,  Vermont 


I9DSE-  CHASE 


MUSKRATS  and  MINK 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

highest  prices  paid  fog  all  raw  furs 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

Raw  Furs  &  Ginseng 

104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


— -  ONE 

CARLTON 


MAN 

LOOMIS, 


POWER  CHAIN  SAWS  - 

BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


Foot  Rot  in  Sheep 

Please  give  me  some  information 
and  treatment  of  fool;  rot  among  sheep 
that  are  pastured  on  low  ground  (river 
valley) .  l.  e,  m. 

Foot  rot  in  sheep  is  a  very  serious 
ailment,  especially  if  the  disease 
germs  are  within  the  hoof  proper.  This 
is  indicated  by  a  swelling  around  the 
top  of  the  hoof,  usually  accompanied 
by  a  bad  smelling  odor.  Infected  ani¬ 
mals  suffer  greatly  and  manifest  a 
decided  limp.  It  is  more  common  in 
the  front  feet. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing 
is  to  remove  the  cause,  which  is  take 
the  animals  off  damp  ground  or  wet 
bedding  and  put  them  in  a  dry,  well 
drained  shed  or  barn  that  is  deeply 
bedded  with  clean,  dry  straw.  Each 
of  the  sheep  should  be  caught  and  the 
hoof  trimmed  back  to  the  sole.  The 
feet  should  be  soaked  in  a  pulverized 
bluestone  solution  made  by  dissolving 
2%  pounds  of  pulverized  bluestone  in 
one  gallon  of  warm  water.  It  is  also  a 
good  practice  to  dust  the  feet  with 
powdered  bluestone.  Painting  the 
affected  parts  with  tincture  of  iodine 
is  also  beneficial.  If  the  hoof  is  badly 
diseased  necessitating  a  good  deal  of 
trimming,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
bandage  the  feet. 

Some  sheepmen  have  reported  good 
results  from  the  use  of  sulfanilamide 
salve,  bandaging  this  with  cotton  and 
using  a  gauze  bandage  over  the  cotton. 
Another  treatment  that  is  finding  favor 
is  to  dust  the  feet  with  sulfanilamide 
powder.  The  sulfanilamide  products 
are  prepared  in  commercial  form  by 
various  companies.  The  directions  on 
the  containers  should  be  followed. 


Gains  by  Beef  Heifers 

What  is  considered  a  normal  weight 
for  beef  heifers  from  the  time  they 
are  born  until  they  are  mature? 

Ashland  County,  Ohio  j.  c.  w. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  weight  between  well  bred 
catle  of  the  three  major  beef  breeds, 
Aberdeen-Angus,  Hereford,  and  Scotch 
Shorthorn.  However,  on  the  average, 
Shorthorns  are  a  little  heavier.  The 
average  for  all  these  breeds  is  about 
125  pounds  birth  weight;  410  pounds 
at  six  months;  675  pounds  at  12  months; 
860  pounds  at  18  months;  1,025  pounds 
at  24  months;  1,170  pounds  at  30 
months.  When  mature  at  36  months, 
Angus  average  about  1,300  pounds, 
Herefords  1,450  pounds  and  Shorthorns 
1,465  pounds.  These  weights  are  based 
on  the  animals  receiving  good  feed  and 
care  during  their  period  of  growth  and 
development.  Steers,  which  are  being 
fattened,  will  weigh  considerably  more. 
For  instance,  steers  that  have  been 
brought  along  well  and  fattened  some, 
should  weigh  over  800  pounds  when 
they  are  12  months  old.  Weight  alone, 
however,  is  not  the  only  important 
factor  in  beef  production.  The  flesh¬ 
ing  condition  and  quality  of  the  car¬ 
cass  largely  determine  the  animal’s 
selling  price.  In  this  respect,  the 
Angus  breed  is  especially  noteworthy. 


Millet  for  Horses  and  Cows 

Please  advise  as  to  the  value  of 
millet  hay  as  bulk  feed  for  horses. 
This  was  cut  fully  ripe  and  is  fed 
from  the  mow.  Also,  how  is  it  for 
cows?.  h.  w.  D. 

Apparently  you  refer  to  foxtail  millet 
or  what  is  usually  called  common 
millet,  as  it  is  the  one  usually  grown 
for  forage  in  this  country.  However, 
none  of  the  millets,  including  foxtail, 
make  as  good  hay  crops  as  the  various 
grasses  and  legumes  vhich  are  suited 
to  the  Northeast.  Millet  ‘s  best  adapted 
to  areas  that  are  subject  to  drought. 

For  feeding  to  cows,  it  can  be  used 
at  the  same  rate  as  any  hay,  but  they 
should  be  started  on  it  gradually,  and 
its  continuous,  exclusive  use  may  cause 
scouring.  <n  such  cases,  the  amount  fed 
can  be  reduced  and  replaced  by 
timothy  hay.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
feed  it  to  horses  because  feeding 
trials  have  shown  that  when  it  is 
used  exclusively  for  several  weeks, 
their  joints  swell  and  produce  lame¬ 
ness.  It  also  has  a  bad  effect  on  the 
kidneys  of  the  horse,  causing  excessive 
urination.  As  an  emergency  feed  it 
might  be  used  to  some  extent  for 
horses,  up  to  about  one-third  of  the 
hay  ration,  but  unless  its  feeding  is 
absolutely  necessary,  it  is  best  not  to 
feed  it  to  them. 


Pig  Needs  Vitamin  B-l 

What  ails  my  five  month  old  shoat? 
He  will  not  eat  right,  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  apples,  pumpkin,  cooked 
potatoes,  or  a  little  raw  cabbage,  and 
very  little  water.  Milk  and  grain  of 
any  kind  he  refuses  to  touch,  and  he 
is  getting  very  poor.  He  does  not  act 
as  though  he  were  sick;  his  tail  is 
curled,  he  roots  in  the  ground,  and 
is  very  lively,  and  he  squeals  as 
though  he  was  starving,  but  he  will 
not  eat.  His  manure  seems  normal;  no 
worms.  I  have  been  giving  him 
sulphur,  also  a  commercial  condition 
powder,  without  any  apparent  results. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  a.  g. 

If  the  pig  has  no  disease,  as  seems 
indicated,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  sufficient  Bi 
vitamin.  If  you  will  feed  it  a  cake  of 
yeast  in  a  little  milk  daily,  it  might 
stimulate  its  appetite. 


MIC0  offers  2  easy,  low  cost  methods  of 
supplying  your  animals  with  minerals 


Take  your  choice  of  either  of  these  simple,  low  cost 
methods  of  supplying  your  herd  with  ample  minerals 
T.  Use  dairy  feeds  containing  Mico 
2.  Hand-feed  Mico  with  grain  or  silage 
Mico  protects  your  cows  against  a  deficiency  of  cab 
cium  and  the  essential  trace  mineral  elements. 

It  is  hard  to  detect  "Borderline”  cases  of  mineral 
starvation,  yet  they  may  be  robbing  you  of  profits  by 
reducing  milk  and  calf  production.  Don’t  take  un¬ 
necessary  chances.  Ask  your  dealer  to  include  Mico 
in  your  feeds,  or  buy  it  from  him  and  "hand- 


Write  today  for  our  valuable  booklet 
Minerals  in  the  Feeding  of  Livestock  and 
Poultry’ 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126M  Newton,  N.  J. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Felli  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write— 


9 

Melcher  Sf. 


CUMMINGS 


MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  1 0,  Mass. 


CORONA  OINTMENT 


Thl*  fellow  U  going  to  need  Corona!  For  minor  cot*, 
enasra,  scratches  —  brittle  hoofs  Corona  la  ideal. 
Acta  qaickly.  Antiseptic  —  soothing  —  softening. 

Also  aso  for  cows’  adders  and  teats. 
-iS?  home  for  chapped,  cracked 

akin,  itchinjrof  chilblains,  corns.  So  good  for  the  skin  I 
o-oz.  75c  at  dealers  or  direct.  Free  Sample 

CORONA  MFQ.  COMPANY.  BOX  l7R1|Xent0n,O. 


WANTED 

Reliable,  high  class  salesmen  who  can  sell  feeds  to 
poultrymen,  dairymen  and  dealers  In  New  York  State, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  England  States.  Dela¬ 
ware,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  Please  give  full 
details  in  first  letter.  All  information  confidential. 
A  good  chance  to  work  Into  a  fast  growing  organization. 
VITA-VIM  MILLERS,  135  Scott  St.,  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flower¬ 
ing  vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


For  Tractors,  Trucks,  Graders  and 
Buses,  Large  Stock,  Prompt  Del.  Write 
for  Circular.  Horner  Tractor  Sales,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


‘jR.dcde  TTfote 

RILEO  BROODER  HOUSES 


$&  t  7 


ORDER 

NOW 


WRITE  FOR 
*?%€*  FOLDER! 


•  It’s  none  too  soon  to  order  your 
Rilco  Brooder  if  you  want  it  for  spring 
delivery.  Some  labor  is  available  dur¬ 
ing  winter  months  that  will  not  be 
available  in  the  spring. 

Rilco  houses  are  modern,  neat  ap¬ 
pearing.  Built  with  the  famous  Rilco 
glued  laminated  wood  rafter.  Engi¬ 
neered  and  factory-built  to  precision 
standards.  Easy  to  build  with  these 
ready-to-use  rafters.  Strong,  durable, 
light  in  weight,  they  make  a  house 
that’s  easy  to  move  to  clean  ground. 
Plenty  of  head  room  and  floor  area, 
but  less  inside  space  to  be  heated. 
Write  for  FREE  folder  on  Rilco  Rafters 
for  Barns,  Machine  Sheds,  Cribs, 
Brooder,  Laying  and  Hog  Houses. 
Order  your  Rilco  brooder  house  soon. 

RILCO  laminated  products,  inc. 

HlhVV  A  WEYERHAEUSER  INSTITUTION 
229  Conynghom  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 
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« A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identity  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Mr.  Rathbun  Outsmarts  Himself 

SOMETHING  over  20  years  ago,  Henry 
Rathbun  came  into  New  York  State  from 
the  Southwest  determined  to  make  a  name 
and  a  fortune  for  himself.  Based  on  these 
standards,  he  has  already  achieved  a  sub¬ 
stantial  measure  of  success.  Starting  out  in 
the  trucking  business,  he  was  able  to  work 
himself  into  the  Dairymen’s  League  inner 
circles,  then  up  to  the  position  of  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director,  and  finally  after  a  lot  of 
slick  maneuvering,  into  the  presidency  of  the 
organization.  Meanwhile,  he  did  not  forget 
his  political  irons.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  Republican  boss  of  Oneida  County  and 
for  a  time  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
state  executive  committee.  Nor  has  Mr. 
Rathbun  neglected  any  business  enterprises 
that  could  be  used  as  profitable  sidelines  to 
his  dairy  and  political  ventures.  He  owns 
several  farms  in  Central  New  York  and  until 
recently  was  one  of  the  exclusive  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  State  for  a  large  implement 
manufacturer.  His  partner,  State  Motor 
Vehicle  Commissioner  Fletcher,  is  reported  to 
have  bought  him  out  last  year  for  a  tidy  sum. 

That,  briefly,  is  the  Rathbun  history,  the 
record  of  a  smart,  ambitious,  self-seeker 
whose  sharp  tactics  have  rewarded  him  with 
large  personal  gains  and  substantial  power 
and  prestige  both  in  politics  and  big  business. 

But,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  men  who 
are  blinded  with  their  own  success  and  come 
to  believe  that  they  are  no  longer  accountable 
to  anyone ,  Mr.  Rathbun  has  finally  out¬ 
smarted  himself.  On  December  17,  he  decided, 
along  with  three  of  his  League  satellites,  to 
rig  the  New  York  wholesale  butter  market, 
and  instructed  his  broker  to  buy  all  butter 
offerings  on  the  mercantile  exchange  at  not 
less  than  84  cents  a  pound.  The  record  shows 
that  between  December  18  and  December  24, 
the  broker  bought,  for  the  League’s  account, 
668,060  pounds  of  butter  at  a  cost  of  $561,757; 
471,568  pounds  at  84  cents,  and  the  last  day’s 
196,492  pounds  at  84y2  cents.  As  soon  as  the 
League  withdrew  its  support  at  the  close  of 
business  on  December  24,  the  price  tumbled 
to  74  cents.  This  sudden  collapse  promptly 
made  front  page  news.  Charges  of  plot  and 
rigging  were  hurled  at  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  consumers’  organizations  demanded 
an  immediate  investigation,  and  Federal  and 
State  agencies  began  inquiries  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  anti-trust  laws  or  the 
commodity  exchange  act  had  been  violated. 

In  the  face  of  this  heavy  barrage,  which 
quite  obviously  was  never  anticipated,  Mr. 
Rathbun  issued  a  statement  explaining  that 
the  League  had  bought  butter  “to  prevent  a 
threatened  decline  of  22  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  in  the  producers’  prices  for  fluid  milk 
in  January,”  since,  if  the  New  York  butter 
price  had  dropped  below  84  cents  on  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  the  January  fluid  price  to  producers 
would  have  been  automatically  reduced  from 
$5.46  to  $5.24  a  cwt.  under  the  butter-pricing 
formula  in  the  Federal  Milk  Order.  Brushing 
aside  Mr.  Rathbun’s  attempted  excuse  for 
manipulation,  the  Federal  authorities  have 
filed  criminal  charges  against  the  League  and 
Mr.  Rathbun,  also  against  Leon  H.  Chapin, 
Hadley  Benson  and  Herbert  Seeley,  the  other 
members  of  the  League’s  executive  committee. 


The  indictment,  containing  five  counts, 
charges  the  defendants  with  violation  of  the 
commodity  exchange  act  which  classifiies  as 
a  misdemeanor  any  manipulation  or  attempted 
manipulation  of  the  price  of  any  commodity 
in  interstate  commerce.  As  the  criminal  in¬ 
formation  is  drawn,  the  League  and  its  four 
officers  could,  if  found  guilty,  be  fined  $50,000 
each,  with  maximum  jail  sentences  of  five 
years  for  each  of  the  four  individuals.  The 
defendants  were  arraigned  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  New  York  City  on  January  13. 

While  the  outcome  from  the  legal  side  is 
still  open  to  doubt,  there  is  no  question  that 
Mr.  Rathbun’s  butter  gamble  is  morally  in¬ 
defensible.  It  is  not,  as*  some  may  think,  a 
smart  move  from  a  short  range  viewpoint 
because  while  producers  stand  to  gain  on 
their  January  milk,  the  almost  sure  prospect 
of  a  greater  than  normal  slump  in  the  butter 
price,  as  a  result  of  this  scandal,  may  well 
mean  lower  prices  in  the  months  to  follow. 

Where  producers  really  do  stand  to  gain, 
and  this  is  where  Mr.  Rathbun  unconsciously 
outsmarted  himself,  is,  from  the  long  range 
viewpoint,  in  an  almost  certain  revision  of  the 
entire  milk  pricing  formula.  For  years,  dairy¬ 
men  have  argued  that  milk  prices  should 
not  be,  as  they  have  been,  tied  to  butter  be¬ 
cause  the  butter  market  has  always  been 
dominated  by  a  few  big  dealers  who  can  and 
do  rig  the  price  up  or  down,  as  they  desire. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  same  dealers  and 
their  farm  stooges,  government  agencies,  both 
State  and  Federal,  have  just  as  regularly 
ignored  farmers’  arguments,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  Federal  and  State  Milk  Orders 
have  continued  the  butter  formula.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  scorching  light  of  pub¬ 
licity  is  being  so  strongly  focused  on  this 
dealer  subterfuge  that  a  change  must  be 
made.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  This 
time  the  price  rigging  has  been  on  the  “up” 
■side,  whereas  formerly,  with  the  rigging  on 
the  “down”  side,  no  one  particularly  cared 
because  no  one  except  the  farmer  felt  the 
pinch.  But  regardless  of  reason  or  motive,  the 
fact  is  that  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
being  forced,  under  the  weight  of  public 
opinion,  to  consider  a  new  milk  formula. 

Here,  then,  is  the  opportunity  for  which  dairy¬ 
men  have  long  been  waiting,  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  realistic  basis  for  fixing  the  price 
of  milk  on  cost  of  production,  with  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  rigging  and  manipulation;  and,  by 
the  same  token,  a  possibility  for  the  end  of 
big  dealer  control  on  the  butter  exchanges. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Rath¬ 
bun  has  overplayed  his  hand  badly,  and  if 
farmers’  interests  are  finally  recognized,  the 
penalties  and  fines  that  may  be  imposed  on 
the  League  president,  if  he  is  found  guilty, 
will  be  trivial  in  comparison  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  that  will  be  meted  out  to  him  by  his 
big  dealer  bosses  for  his  butter  betrayal. 


An  Explanation  is  Needed 

IF  Governor  Dewey’s  annual  message  to 
the  Legislature  is  any  true  indicator  of 
his  interest  in  agriculture,  farmers  may  just 
as  well  not  exist  as  far  as  the  Chief  Executive 
is  concerned.  The  message  is  made  up  of  23 
sections,  presumably  in  order  of  importance. 
Agriculture  is  far  down  the  list  in  nineteenth 
place  with  but  four  short  paragraphs  that  say 
precisely  nothing.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
work  of  the  $250,000  State  Food  Commission, 
past,  present  or  future,  nor  any  statement 
about  the  long  awaited  milk  investigation. 

Rarely  has  there  been  such  a  complete  dis¬ 
regard  of  farm  interests  in  any  official  state¬ 
ment.  This  is  especially  difficult  to  understand 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dewey  who  in  the  past 
year  has  tried  almost  too  hard  to  set  himself 
up  as  a  champion  of  “the  liberty,  opportunity 
and  dignity  of  the  individual,”  to  be  served, 
not  controlled  by  government.  The  Governor, 
himself  a  dairy  farmer,  must  have  some  idea 
of  the  slavery,  restrictions  and  ignominy 
which  powerful  interests’ have  shackled  on  the 
producing  end  of  the  milk  industry ,  yet  he 
chooses  to  disregard  them.  If  he  has  any 
reason  or  excuse  for  his  lack  of  interest,  now 
for  the  first  time  made  clear  in  his  1947 
message,  farmers  would  be  glad  to  know  about 
it.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  give  the 
Governor  full  space  in  these  columns  for  any 
statement  he  may  care  to  make  in  explanation. 


January  18,  1947 

Comments  on  Drift  to  Statism 

Mr.  Huff’s  letter  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  your  editorial  reply  touch  on  the  most  controver¬ 
sial  and  vital  problem  affecting  our  country  today.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  new  situation;  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  have  more  or  less  government 
has  existed  from  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
republic  and  has  indeed  engaged  the  attention  of 
political  thinkers  from  the  days  of  Plato.  It  is  right 
and  proper  that  you  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  issue.  However,  in  my  opinio®,  you  have  not 
replied  adequately  to  the  arguments  advanced  by 
Mr.  Huff  and  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  point¬ 
ing  out  to  you  wherein  you  have  failed. 

Your  first  argument  that  more  or  “Big  Govern¬ 
ment”  leads  to  totalitarianism  rests  on  extremely 
boggy  ground.  The  attempt  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  a  democracy  to  further  regulate  and 
govern  the  political  and  economic  forces  operating 
within  the  society  cannot  be  called  a  trend  toward 
totalitarianism,  within  the  real  meaning  of  the  word. 
It  is  simply  more  government,  acting  through  nor¬ 
mal  and  traditional  democratic  procedures.  To  drag 
the  red  herring  of  the  word  “totalitarianism,”  with 
all  its  emotional  and  confusing  antagonisms,  into 
the  analysis  of  the  problem,  surely  does  not  help 
us  to  solve  it.  Our  government  cannot  become 
totalitarian  while  we,  the  people,  operate  it; 
whether  it  be  Big  Government  or  Little  Government. 

I  emphatically  disagree  with  you  that  security  has 
been  made  too  much  of.  It  seems  to  me,  the  primary 
motive  guiding  the  minds  and  lives  of  every 
individual  is  the  idea  of  economic  security  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family.  It  is  not  something  which  “has 
caught  the  fancy  of  many  well-intentioned  people,” 
but  a  basic  principle  of  human  conduct.  While  it 
is  true  most  people  will  endure  a  great  deal  to 
obtain  security,  many  going  through  life  without 
ever  attaining  it,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it 
follows  that  they  “prefer  to  have  their  thinking  and 
living  done  for  them”  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

New  York  s.  R. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  takes  the  right  stand  on 
the  letter  from  Mr.  N.  T.  Huff.  Mr.  Huff,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  the  wrong  attitude  in  lying  down 
and  letting  politicians  build  the  government  bigger 
so  that  they  can  more  easily  keep  one  adminis¬ 
tration  in  office  and  permanently  tell  us  what  we 
can  do  and  what  we  cannot  do.  There  are  quite  a 
few  people  around  that  are  just  like  Mr.  Huff  and 
I  can’t  quite  figure  out  whether  they  are  socialists, 
communists,  or  just  what  they  are. 

If  our  wonderful  telephone  system,  our  auto¬ 
mobiles,  radios,  electricity,  our  refrigerators,  freezer 
lockers,  automatic  furnaces,  air  conditioning,  air¬ 
planes,  our  network  of  railroads  and  trucks,  and 
certainly  our  most  wonderful  food  supply  are  all 
the  result  of  “big  money,  trusts,  monopolies,  and 
so  on,”  something  which  I  don’t  believe  anyway, 
then  let’s  have  more  of  these  things  that  Mr.  Huff 
doesn?t  like.  M-  c-  B- 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


I  have  been  reading  your  editorial  “The  State 
Versus  the  Individual.”  Mr.  Huff  in  his  article  says: 
“We  are  going  to  have  more  government.”  I  don’t 
know  but  what  he  is  right,  but  I  sincerely  hope 
not.  He  further  says:  “Only  big  government  can 
provide  real  freedom.”  We  only  have  to  look  at  the 
OP  A  to  see  how  much  freedom  a  small  part  of  the 
government  was  able  to  take  away  from  us.  Mr. 
Huff  tries  to  tell  us  what  good  government  is,  but 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  our  present  government 
is  not  good  government  and  if  we  have  more  of 
this  kind,  it  will,  as  you  say,  eventually  lead  to 
slavery;  if  it  has  not  already  done  so.  g.  h.  S. 

Rhode  Island 

The  only  comment  necessary  to  make  is 
on  S.  R.’s  letter.  First,  he  says  that  when 
a  majority  of  the  people  seek  and  want  more 
regulation  of  our  political  and  economic 
forces,  that  is  democracy  in  action.  But  does 
S.  R.  really  believe  that  it  is  the  majority  who 
want  this?  If  what  he  claims  is  true  in  fact, 
then  his  conclusion  is,  of  course,  sound,  but 
actually  it  is  the  few,  not  the  many,  who  have 
clamored  for,  and  been  quite  successful  in 
obtaining,  more  control  and  more  restrictions. 
Unfortunately,  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
don’t  talk  at  all. 

S.  R.  also  disagrees  that  the  security  goal 
has  been  made  too  much  of,  and  he  doubts  that 
many  people  prefer  to  have  their  thinking 
and.  living  done  for  them.  S.  R.  is  perfectly 
justified  in  having  these  opinions  and  we 
would  like  to  agree  with  him  if  we  could.  But 
once  again,  the  actual  trend  does  not  bear 
S.  R.  out.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  everyone 
wants  security  for  his  family,  his  home  and 
his  business.  That  is,  as  S.  R.  says,  the 
primary  motive  that  guides  the  life  of  every 
normal  individual.  The  difficulty  in  the  present 
drift  is  that  security  is  not  only  sought  after 
as  an  end  to  be  attained,  but  is  considered  by 
many  as  the  means  to  attain  that  end. 
Some  people  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
security  can  only  be  gained  by  sweat  and 
hard  work.  When  it  is  showered  down  on  the 
populace  in  the  guise  of  a  gift,  it  is  a  false 
security  that  will  eventually  be  forged  into 
chains. 


Brevities 

“One  generation  shall  praise  thy  work  to  another, 
and  shall  declare  thy  mighty  acts.” — Psa.  145:4. 

The  1946  North  American  apple  crop  was  approxi¬ 
mately  138  million  bushels,  almost  80  per  cent  above 
that  of  1945.  Distribution  of  our  bumper  crops  is 
the  big  problem,  and  apple  growers  are  doing  some 
good  work  along  the  line  of  merchandising, 
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who  IS  LABOR? 


The  man  who  works  in  the  shop  is  spoken 
of  in  the  newspaper  as  “labor.”  Actually. 

he  may  be  a  skilled  craftsman,  as  much  a  /wd  |  !\. 

master  of  his  trade  as  a  dentist  or  a  surgeon. 

Actually  he  may  be  a  part  of  Manage -  /prfk 

ment  by  reason  of  some  suggestion  he  has  | m 

made  to  improve  a  process  or  a  product.  w 

Actually  he  may  be  a  part  of  Capital  filsf 
through  ownership  of  company  stock.  •’■“Jr . "  "  "■ 

The  fact  that  he  works  with  his  hands 
makes  him  no  less  a  part  of  Allis-Chalmers  than  the  man  or  woman 
who  works  at  a  desk.  The  terms  “Capital,”  “Management,”  and 
“Labor”  are  indefinite  and  overlapping.  Many  a  man  who  works  in 
the  shop  is  actually  a  part  of  all  three  groups, 


timers,  which  has  grown 
u  Just  who  s  Mr.  A-C? 
ion  like  that  is  complex, 
>  mistaken  i  npressions. 
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WHO  IS  CAPITAL 


Capital  doesn't  wear  a  silk  hat  at  Allis 
Chalmers 


Capital”  consists  of  23,100  stock- 
holders  who  own  an  average  of  less  than  110 
shares  each.  Mr.  Capital  might  be  a  grocer,  a 
farmer,  a  widow,  a  school  teacher,  or  YOU.  I*  1  l  I 

He  might  be  a  company  employee  in  the  office  K'jMg L  '  Jjf 

or  shop  or  an  officer  of  the  company.  mmSB 

No  one  individual  or  family  owns  more  than  Vi 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  stock  of  Allis-Chalmers , 

This  is  an  example  of  democratic  ownership  distinctive  in  the  his 
tory  of  large  corporations. 


Introducing  Mr.  <ac 


Who  then  is  Mr.  A-C?  He  is  a  combination 
of  23,100  stockholders,  25,000  employees, 
nearly  5,000  dealers  and  their  employees, 
and  more  than  10,000  suppliers  who  furnish 
in  excess  of  100,000  separate  items  for 
manufacture. 

He  symbolizes  a  company  in  which  no 
individual  or  family  owns  more  than  Yi  of 
1  percent  of  total  stock. 

His  is  a  company  which  contributes  some¬ 
thing  to  better  living  in  nearly  every  home 
in  America  —  in  supplying:  machines  to 


WHO  IS  MANAGEMENT 


Management  is  the.  guiding  hand  (or  head) 
hired  by  the  owners  to  make  an  organization 
tick — and  click !  Management  coordinates  the 
efforts  of  individuals  and  sets  the  direction  the 
company  travels.  ' 

Who  is  Mr.  Management  at  Allis-Chalmers? 

Not  just  the  officers  and  division  heads  of  the 
company.  Management  is  the  block  manager 
in  the  territory,  the  foreman  in  the  shop. 

Management  is  every  employee  from  errand  boy  to  president  who 
contributes  by  word  and  deed  to  the  progress  of  the  company. 

Speaking  of  errand  boys,  two  of  the  top  officers  of  Allis-Chalmers 


in  supplying  machines  to 
]  pL*  jlPil  grow  and  process  food,  generate  electricity, 

|l§||t  Bill  pump  water,  build  roads,  produce  building 

H|H  materials. 

JsjfjP  I1P%  Mr.  A-C  is  a  potent  contributor  to  the 

welfare  and  livelihood  Of  millions  of  people. 
It  takes  the  right  hand,  left  hand,  head,  heart  and  pocketbook  to 
achieve  such  results.  No  one  part  of  him  can  do  the  job  alone. 


started  with  that  job.  Two  others  started  as  salesmen  in  the  field.  Two 
others  as  student  engineers.  All  Allis-Chalmers  officers  know  the 
business  from  the  ground  up — through  experience  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Management  doesn’t  wear  a  high  wing  collar  at  Allis-Chalmers. 
Neither  does  he  have  any  monopoly  on  his  job. 


fllLIS'CHIILMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  ♦  MILWAUKEE  1,  U,  S.  A. 

f AIM  AND  INDUSTRIAL  WHEEL  TRACTORS  •  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
1-CYCLE  DIESEL  CRAWLER  TRACTORS  .  ROAD  MACHINERY  •  ENGINES 
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CROCHET 

14  GLORIOUS  NEW 

PINEAPPLE 

DESIGNS  IN  10-CENT  BOOK 

•  New,  different  doilies,  bed¬ 
spreads,  tablecloths!  Charming 
vanity  and  table  sets — wonder¬ 
ful  gift  ideas — all  in  book  full  of 
PINEAPPLE  designs.  Get  at 
your  favorite  store,  or  mail  cou¬ 
pon.  Limited  supply;  first  come, 
first  served! 


CROCHET,  KNIT,  A  quantities 

TAT  T  I  N  G  book*  W  10  each'  Jowl 


Name  (please  print) 


Address  I 

i—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  ————————  — « 


Two  of  the  charmlm 
patterns  In  Book  230. 


The  Spool  Cotton  Company,  Dept,  RNY-1. 
54  Clark  Street,  Newark  4,  New  Jersey 
Please  send  me  the  books  checked  at  10  cents 

each.  Enclosed  is . ...cent3. 

□  No.  230 — Pineapple  Designs  (Crochet) 

SNo.  229 — Tatting 

No.  223 — Chair  Sets  (Crochet) 

□  No.  218 — 100  Edgings  (Crochet) 

8  No.  217— Dollies  (Crochet) 

No.  213 — Teen-Age  Variety 
□  No.  219 — Bags  (Crochet  and  Knit) 

□  No.  210 — Blouses  and  Dickeys 
P  No.  224 — Woolies  for  Babies 


LADIES’  HOSIERY 

FULL  FASHIONED  —  FIRST  QUALITY  RAYON 


Medium  sheer . $  .97  per  pair 

Very  sheer . .  1.10  per  pair 

Service  weight  (medium)......  1.05  per  pair 


(Allow  15  cents  for  three  pairs  to  box  for  postage 
and  handling)  Colors:  Magic  Beige.  Sizes  8%  to  10%. 
STATE  SIZE  WHEN  ORDERING. 

DUTCHESS  TEXTILE  &  HOSIERY  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  489  -  WESTPORT.  CONN. 


MAKE  SHELLCRAFT  JEWELRY 

Brooches,  Ear  Rings,  Sprays,  Place  and  Tally  Cards 
and  many  Shell  Novelties.  Facinating  New  Craft 
sweeping  the  Country,  easily  learned,  for  pleasure 
and  profit.  Complete  Beginners  Kit,  full  instructions, 
for  only  $3.00  Full  information  on  request.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 

DU RYEA  SHELL  STUDIOS.  BAY  PINES,  FLORIDA 


EARN  MONEY  QUICKLY,  EASILY,  PLEASANTLY 

Showing  Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Wrappings.  No 
experience  needed.  Up  to  100%  Profit.  Send  today 
for  Everyday  assortment  on  approval.  FREE  personal 
Stationery  folder.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
32  Union  Avenue,  -  Westfield,  Mass. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00;  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98;  100  25  Cents.  Prints 
percales  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (N),  Bedford,  Penna. 


YARNSs 


All  wool.  9-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
oney.  Bartlett  Tara  Villa.  Box  7,  BarasajJIB 

RUGS:  Canadian  hand  made  hooked  rugs  20"x40"  $2.00 
FRANCOISE  BOURASSA,  St  Barnabe  North 

St  Maurice  Co,  Que,  Canada _ 

HAND  KNITTED  &  CROCHETED  INFANTS  WEAR, 
Gloves,  Ski  Mittens,  Ladies  Crocheted  Shawls. 

Mrs.  Carl  Brown,  74  Clinton  St..  Lowvllle,  New  York 


MaKO&gmtfe 


AtSUt]  _ _ _ _ _ 

)  flowers  1 1 a.  and  more . 

!  across,  all  color*  mixed.'* 

I  Many  are  handsomely  ruffled,  waved; 
some  have  faces  of  contrasting  colors. 
To  get  acquainted,  a  full-size  36e-Pkt. 
of  seeda  for  a  dime— Send  10c  Today! 
1 sped  Beak  FRCK— Vegetables.  Flowers. 

Win*  HENRY  MAULE 

362  Wiul>  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  P«. 

ARBORV/TAE 

Pot  Hedges  or  Wfctato  treH.  •  tt.  20 

•Id,  6  to  12  in.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  f0R  • 
time.  Free  "Evergreens"  folder,  write  «« 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.  Indiana,  Pa.  <** 


DRESS  GOODS  59c  YARD! 

Prints,  percales,  etc.  Florals.  Stripes.  Newest  patterns. 
Finest  quality.  Pieces  up  to  5  yards.  No  order  ac¬ 
cepted  less  than  3  yards.  Include  15c  postage. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

WOODS  REMNANTS,  Oept,  N.,  Bedford,  Penna. 


OTOSTATS 


Promptly  made  from 
v  a  v  dw  m.  r-m.  m  ir  your  Birth,  Marriage, 
irge  and  legal  papers.  Better  be  safe  than  sorry. 

IIS  PHOTOSTATS,  Hammondsport,  New  York 
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A  Few  of  Burpee’s  Choice  Flower  Selections  for  1947 

Left:  Marigold  Frills,  a  vivid  golden  orange  double  mari  gold  plant  24  inches  tall,  blossoms  3%  inches  across. 
Center :  Marigold  Burpee  Primrose,  another  carnation-like  double  marigold  with  primrose  yellow  blooms.  Right: 
Rose  Marie  Alldouble  Petunia,  the  All  American  bronze  medal  winner  for  1947,  with  three  inch  flowers,  and  long 

stems  attractive  for  cutting. 


Stars  and  frosty  flowers, 
Ferns  and  lacy  vines, 
Patterned  on  my  windowpane, 
Of  intricate  designs. 


At  times  I’d  like  the  climate 
Of  the  South,  I  must  confess; 
But  Winter  here  has  moments 
Of  frozen  loveliness. 

—  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Catalogue  Conversation 

Along  with  the  New  Year  came  the 
first  of  my  garden  catalogues,  and  as  the 
first  one  arrived,  Mom  smiled  and 
said,  “Here  we  go  again.  I  thought  you 
swore  last  Summer  that  you  were  get¬ 
ting  too  old  for  such  work.” 

“One  says  lots  of  things  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  and  regrets  having  said  them. 
You  see  it’s  in  the  blood.” 

“Well,”  says  she,  “you’d  better  re¬ 
member  you’ve  reached  the  age  where 
it’s  a  lot  easier  to  run  in  second  gear.” 

“That  may  be  true,”  says  I,  “but  it 
doesn’t  prevent  me  from  enjoying  the 
garden.  Puttering  around  in  it  is  one 
way  to  let  the  old  engine  relax  and  re¬ 
new  itself.”  Backyard  Gardener 


Hearty  Sweets  —  No  Sugar 

Craving  for  sweets  is  normal,  es¬ 
pecially  for  children,  and  Wintertime 
requires  more  sugar  in  the  diet.  If 
you  have  no  sugar  to  spare  for  a 
candy  treat,  here  is  a  sugarless  recipe 
to  satisfy  the  need  in  all  the  family. 

One  cup  figs,  1  cup  seeded  raisins,  1 
cup  stoned  dates  or  prunes,  1  cup  nut- 
meats,  Vz  cup  candied  orange  peel, 
lemon  juice.  Wash  all  the  dried  fruits 
and  put  them  through  the  food  chopper 
along  with  the  candied  orange  peel 
and  nuts.  Use  just  enough  lemon  juice 
to  moisten  the  mixture  until  you  can 
form  it  into  a  roll.  Form  into  small 
candy  bars  and  chill  in  the  refrigerator 
until  firm.  Wrap  in  waxed  paper. 


E.405  —  DAINTY  DOILY  about  18  inches  long  to  crochet.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

2904  _  THIS  NUMBER  IS  MOTHER’S  PART  of  the  pretty  Mother  and  Daughter  pina- 
ore,  ruffled  and  with  gay  garden  cart  applique  on  pockets.  Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size  36, 

%  2905  —  AN  Jth ,Psa  NUMBER  is  the  little  girl’s  part  of  the  matching  pinafore  set.  De- 
cribed  above.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  4,  V/a  yds.  35  in.  This  part  also  16c. 

£.890 _ TINY  TOT  DRESS  in  flaring  style;  shell  stitch  crochet.  Order  E-896  for  tot 

.etween  6  and  18  months.  Order  E-882  for  child  2,  4  or  6  years.  11c. 

3085  _ CHARMING  SURPLICE  front,  peplum  blouse  with  shoulder  yokes.  Easy  to 

nake  dressier  with  sequins,  if  you  like.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  36,  2  yds.  39  m.  16c. 

2727  —  LITTLE  GIRL’S  ENSEMBLE  of  matching  dress  and  coat.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
!ive  2  dress  1%  vds.  35  in.;  coat  1%  yd.  54  in.  Pattern  has  dress  and  coat  complete.  16c. 

NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c.  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS,  and  send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
WORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on 
irders  over  25c,  2c  tax  over  75c. 


Winter  and  the  R.  F.  D. 

“How  much  milk  and  sugar,  please? 
Tell  me,  and  this  will  be  in  the  mail¬ 
box  every  cold  day.” 

He  did,  and  it  was!  He  is  our  faithful 
R.  F.  D.  carrier;  it  was  a  pint  thermos 
bottle  of  piping  hot  coffee.  My  question 
and  his  answer  were  both  on  a  bit  of 
note  paper  I  had  tied  to  a  new  thermos 
and  tucked  into  the  mail  box  one 
bitter  day  last  January. 

All  the  rest  of  that  Winter  (and  it 
still  goes  on  this  year)  I’d  scrape  me 
a  little  hole  in  the  frost  on  the  kitchen 
window  pane  whenever  I  heard  our 
mailman  turn  his  motor  off  across  the 
road.  Then  I’d  feel  as  warmed  as  he 
got  to  see  the  steam  outdoors  curl 
up  from  the  small  black  thermos  when 
he  unscrewed  the  bright  red  top  for 
a  cup.  After  drinking  his  two  half¬ 
sized  cupfuls  of  coffee,  milk  and  sugar, 
he  would  take  the  outgoing  mail,  leave 
the  incoming,  and  drive  off  with  a  long 
toot  of  thanks.  To  this  I  always  re¬ 
plied,  by  a  wave  of  the  dishcloth 
across  my  frost  hole,  “You’re  wel¬ 
come!” 

What  the  R.  F.  D.  means  to  us  all 
in  Winter  had  been  on  my  mind  for 
some  time.  Who,  I  asked  myself,  cheers 
your  zero  mornings  with  news  from 
your  own  personal  world?  Your  R.  F.  D. 
carrier,  of  course.  What  makes  all  the 
difference  between  Something  and 
Nothing  each  bleak  Winter  weekday? 
Why,  the  old  Model  T  he  runs  with 
curtains  held  together  with  adhesive. 
Out  of  the  curtain  slot  a  woolly  arm 
is  thrust  putting  mail  into  our  shabby 
tin  box  shuddering  on  that  staunch 
cedar  post  in  Connecticut’s  north  gale, 
morning  after  morning. 

But  it  was  thinking  of  our  carrier 
at  Christmas  time  that  led  to  the 
thermos  and  the  note.  For  days,  his 
groaning  car  had  struggled  through 
drifts  bearing  Christmas  to  us  country 
folks  from  “outside.”  Our  R.  F.  D.  man, 
I  realized,  was  actually  all  the  Santa 
Claus  left  for  us  grownups.  Yet  we 
had  put  only  a  little  Christmas  card 
for  him  into  the  mail  box,  with  a 
small,  probably  useless  gift.  How 
dreadful  all  this  was!  Yet  what  should 
I  do?  The  pint-sized  thermos  that  I 
had  received  as  a  gift  told  me.  I  was 
packing  a  large  one  into  my  husband’s 
lunch  box  when  it  happened;  “Let’s 
use  this  little  bottle  for  the  mail  carrier. 
He  has  already  been  out  four  hours 
when  he  gets  to  us,  and  he  must  be 
cold.”  He  is,  and  the  coffee  warms  him 
— also  the  kind  thought,  he  says  re¬ 
peatedly;  it  brightens  his  whole  day. 

So  now  I  put  the  thermos  out  at 
nine  A.  M.;  I  raise  the  flag  and  know, 
since  he  cannot  possibly  get  here  until 
10,  that  all  is  well.  L.  w.  c. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

My  hobby  is  collecting  little  old  glass 
hats.  For  one  of  these  I  will  exchange 
a  set  of  brass  buttons  or  fine  crocheted 
doilies.  L.  H. 

New  Jersey 


If  you  raise  African  violets,  I  will 
gladly  exchange  ideas  in  letters  about 
them.  n.  H.  s. 

New  York 


Are  you  a  button  collector  too?  I 
have  several  “Egyptian  Garden  Scene” 
buttons  (also  called  “Garden  of 
Karnak”)  to  exchange  for  other 
picture  buttons  of  equal  value.  A.  h.  h. 

Massachusetts 


Note  to  Readers:  Woman  and  Home 
Editor  will  gladly  furnish  names  and 
addresses  on  request,  or  will  forward 
stamped  envelopes  containing  letters, 
for  above  initials.  Let  us  urge  you 
please  to  correspond  with  each  other 
first.  When  you  have  decided  on  an 
exchange  of  items,  please  send  pack¬ 
ages,  not  to  us  for  remailing,  but  di¬ 
rect  to  your  correspondent.  P.  s. 


Now!  An  All-Purpose  Flour 
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Now!  Get  Marvelous  White  Bread,  the 
Most  Delicious  Cakes  and  Pastry... 
and  Results  are  Guaranteed 


Just  think!  Now — for  all  your  baking— you 
can  use  an  all-purpose  flour  that’s  blended 
just  as  carefully  as  the  finest  cake  flour.  Yet 
it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent  extra — no  more 
than  other  leading  all-purpose  flours. 

Immense  sums  have  been  spent  to  see  that 
this  million  dollar  “secret  blend”  is  just  as 
fine  as  it  can  be.  Use  this  wonderful  Robin 
Hood  All-Purpose  Flour  for  all  your  baking; 
and  get  delicious  bread  .  .  .  the  lightest,  fluffi¬ 
est  cakes  .  .  .  the  tenderest,  flakiest  pastry. 

And  remember — when  you  use  Robin 
Hood  Flour,  you  know  that  you  must  get  the 
best  results — because  every  bag  carries  a 
money-back-plus-10  %  guarantee.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  Robin  Hood  Flour  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  MILLING  COMPANY 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mills:  New  Prague,  Wabasha,  Si.  Paul,  Minn.;  Davenport, 
Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroif,  Mich.;  Buffalo,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y.;  Greenville,  Tex.;  Ponca  City,  Okla. 
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A  valuable  aluminumware 
coupon  is  packed  in  every 
bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour. 
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Live 


It  is  difficult  and  generally  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  compare  one  kind  of  live¬ 
stock  farming  directly  with  another, 
because  there  are  usually  too  many 
qualifying  conditions  that  must  be  care¬ 
fully  studied  and  balanced  against  one 
another  before  making  any  drastic 
change,  or  when  starting  on  a  new 
and  untried  enterprise.  To  say  that 
dairy  farming  is  more  profitable  than 
raising  beef  cattle  just  because  a  beef 
cow  only  produces  a  calf  in  a  year, 
while  a  dairy  cow  yields  a  large  volume 
of  milk  in  addition  to  her  calf,  does 
not  take  all  the  various  influencing 
factors  into  consideration. 

Various  Systems 

Dairy  farming,  as  it  is  usually  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  Northeast,  is  based  princi¬ 
pally  on  selling  fluid  milk  in  nearby 
city  markets.  By  purchasing  all  or 
most  of  the  concentrate  feed,  and  in 
some  instances  part  of  the  roughage 
ration,  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  producing  cows  can  be  kept  on  a 
relatively  small  land  area.  Disregard¬ 
ing  the  question  of  possible  profits, 
which  is  also  contingent  on  numerous 
influencing  factors,  dairy  farming  is 
a  highly  specialized  business  suited  to 
fertile  farms  which  should  be  well 
situated  for  the  marketing  of  milk, 
cream  or  butter.  It  necessarily  involves 
considerable  labor,  expensive  equip¬ 
ment,  a  large  capital  investment,  and 
the  use  of  high  producing  cows. 

On  the  other  hand,  successful  and 
profitable  beef  production  is  founded 
on  the  use  of  large  land  areas  which 
are  relatively  low  in  price  as  com¬ 
pared  with  highly  productive  tillable 
acreage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
costly  buildings  either  for  the  beef 
breeding  herd  or  for  fattening  steers, 
nor  is  as  much  labor  needed  per  ani¬ 
mal  unit  or  in  ratio  to  the  total  invest¬ 
ment.  However,  if  cattle  are  to  be 
fattened  and  brought  to  a  desirable 
market  condition,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  they  be  fed  for  120  days  or  more 
on  suitable  grain,  plus  needed  rough- 
age.  If  a  fattening  program  is  followed, 
it  is  advisable  that  most  of  the  grain 
be  home  grown,  and  under  such  a 
system  grain  can  be  marketed  to  a 
better  financial  advantage  on  the  hoof, 
in  the  form  of  fat  cattle.  This  is  usually 
true  even  in  an  unrestrained  and  nor¬ 
mal  market,  but  under  government 
price  control  it  became  so  apparent  and 
out  of  balance  that  Corn  Belt  farmers 
kept  most  of  their  grain  at  home  and 
fed  it  to  livestock,  instead  of  send¬ 
ing  it  to  eastern  markets  where  dairy¬ 
men  and  poultrymen  could  obtain  it 
for  feeding. 

Reducing  Calf  Costs 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  en¬ 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Hi,  neighbor!  I  wave  my  magic  wand 
and  back  comes  grandpa.  He  built  his 
barn  of  logs  and  chinked  the  stable 
part  with  three-cornered  pieces.  The 
sides  of  great-grandpa’s  haymow  were 
so  full  of  cracks  that  you  could  throw 
a  cat  through  the  walls  any  old  place, 
but  he  never  lost  his  barn  from  fire 
caused  by  overheated  hay.  His  son 
built  a  timbered  barn  and  boarded  it 
up  with  boards  fresh  from  the  sawmill, 
but  when  those  boards  dried  out,  they 
left  big  cracks,  so  his  barn  also  did 
not  burn  from  overheated  hay.  Grand¬ 
son  built  a  nice  new  barn  with  tight 
walls  but  many  a  one  of  those  barns 
has  turned  to  ashes  shortly  after  hay¬ 
ing  time. 

Now,  here  in  the  Midwest  we  have 
gone  right  back  to  grandfather;  here 
is  the  newest  wrinkle  in  hay  barns. 
This  kind  of  barn  is  built  by  setting 
high  posts  in  a  circle,  laying  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  and  building  an  open  mesh 
chimney  in  the  center  with  a  tight  top 
on  the  chimney.  A  pipe  runs  from  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney  to  the  outside. 
The  walls  are  made  by  stapling  on 
wpven  wire  fencing,  or  usiing  the 
woven  picket  fence  such  as  roadmen 
use  for  snow  fences.  At  haying  time 
the  loader  and  wagon  follow  the 
mower  and  the  grass  is  dumped  into 
the  barn  without  even  being  wilted.  A 
blower  is  attached  to  the  pipe  and 
belted  to  a  tractor  so  a  blast  of  air 
is  blown  through  the  chimney  and  out 
through  the  hay.  This  type  of  barn 
costs  litle  more  than  great-grandpa’s 
log  barn,  but  it  goes  the  old  man  one 
better,  for  you  can  throw  two  cats 
through  the  wall  at  most  any  old  place! 
Right  now  a  Wisconsin  dairy  man  is 
feeding  hay  from  such  a  barn  which 
has  a  capacity  of  150  tons,  and  that  hay 
is  the  best  he  has  ever  had  because 
it  cured  well,  and  lost  none  of  its 
leaves. 

Many  farmers  out  this  way  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  putting  green 
hay  in  the  barn  and  curing  it  by 
blowing  air  up  through  from  the 
bottom,  but  our  new  type  barn  has 
them  all  skinned,  for  it  can  be  made 
at  very  little  cost;  the  hay  kept  in  it 
has  a  very  high  feeding  quality.  I  am 
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Stock  and 

Feeding  the  Beef  Herd 

s  By  R.  W.  Duck 


tire  annual  overhead  and  feed  used 
for  keeping  a  beef  cow  represent  the 
cost  of  her  calf,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  any  possible  profits  are  largely 
influenced,  in  an  ordinary  farm  herd, 
by  these  items.  Any  practice  that  low¬ 
ers  the  feed  cost  of  the  cow  without 
reducing  her  efficiency  or  the  health 
and  ruggedness  of  the  calf,  should  be 
held  significant.  Grain  is  always 
at  a  premium  as  compared 
with  roughage  for  maintaining  beef 
cows.  The  natural  feed  of  a  cow  _  is 
roughage  and  no  animal  has  the  in¬ 
herent  ability  to  handle  large  amounts 
of  roughage  and  pasture  to  such  good 
advantage  as  a  beef  animal.  That  factor 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  because 
it  represents  the  basic  and  important 
difference  between  successful  beef  pro¬ 
duction  and  other  kinds  of  livestock 
farming. 

The  cost  of  a  beef  calf  at  weaning 
time  is  properly  chargeable  to  the 
cow,  but  from  that  time  forward  it  is 
on  its  own,  insofar  as  further  profit 
or  loss  is  concerned.  The  feeding  cost 
per  cow  can  be  lowered  some  by 
following  an  improved  pasture  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  use  of  suitable 
manure,  fertilizers,  and  proper  seeding 
and  grazing.  However,  after  a  good  to 


excellent  pasturage  has  become  es¬ 
tablished  and  is  being  maintained, 
there  is  very  little  more  along  this 
line  that  can  be  accomplished  toward 
obtaining  a  lower  summer  feed  cost. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  methods 
followed  and  kinds  of  feed  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  will,  due  to  availa¬ 
bility,  usually  vary  considerably  each 
year,  and  therefore  need  to  be  studied 
and  analyzed  every  Fall  before  the 
beef  breeding  cows  are  brought  in  from 
pasture. 

Beef  Breeding  Bulls 

When  pasture  gets  short  in  the  Fall, 
it  will  take  some  supplemental  feed¬ 
ing  in  order  to  put  the  beef  cows  in 
good  flesh  when  they  go  into  winter 
quarters.  They  should  also  be  bred  so 
that  their  calves  will  be  dropped  at  a 
suitable  time  the  next  Spring.  The 
gestation  period  for  a  cow  will  vary 
from  270  to  295  days.  If  the  labor  and 
time  can  be  allowed,  it  is  better  to 
hand  breeds  the  cows  because  this 
gives  an  accurate  check  on  their  calv¬ 
ing  time  and  also  shows  whether  they 
are  becoming  safely  settled  with  calf. 
If  they  are  hand  mated,  only  one 
service  is  needed,  and  when  so  handled 


Hay  and  corn  silage  during  the  Winter,  with  good  grass  in  the  Summer,  will 
keen  beef  cows  in  excellent  breeding  condition.  These  deep,  bodied  Hereforas 
are  on  pasture  at  Buck  and  Doe  Run  Farm,  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 


interested  in  noting  that  in  other  ways 
we  are  again  going  back  to  great¬ 
grandfather’s  time.  The  newest  wrinkle 
in  yard  fence  out  this  way  is  a  fence 
of  pickets  woven  with  four  strands 
of  wire;  the  pickets  are  not  the  sawed 
and  planed  products  of  yesterday  but 
rough  split.  Great-grandfather  had 
just  such  a  fence  around  his  yard  but 
he  made  it  himself  by  splitting  his  own 
pickets,  and  wove  it  with  two  old 
horseshoes  loosely  bolted  to  a  stick. 

The  women  of  today  do  a  lot  of  com¬ 
plaining  about  too  much  work  but  let’s 
take  a  look  at  what  great-grandmother 
did.  She  not  only  did  the  housework 
but  helped  with  the  chores  and  some¬ 
times  with  the  field  work.  She  did  all 
her  own  baking,  made  all  of  the  clothes 
for  herself  and  the  children,  made 
her  own  rugs  and  carpets,  made  lye 
by  pouring  water  through  wood  ashes, 
made  her  own  soap  and  did  her  wash¬ 
ing  by  hand.  She  did  more  work  in 
a  day  than  the  modern  woman  does 
in  a  week,  and  she  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
age.  Sometimes  we  think  that  those 
oldtimers  died  from  overwork  but  I 
have  delved  into  that,  and  I  find  they 
lived  as  long  as  people  do  now.  The 
average  length  of  life  is  much  greater 
now  but  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  learned  to  combat  the  diseases 
which  swept  away  so  many  of  the 
children  in  those  early  days.  My  re¬ 
search  into  pioneer  history,  however, 
has  brought  out  an  astonishing  fact. 
Those  old  English,  Dutch  and  Colonials 
were  a  prolific  race  with  large  families 
as  a  rule,  so  their  sons  and  daughters 
peopled  the  land  and  in  time  over¬ 
flowed  into  the  West.  Practically  all 
of  our  pioneer  folks  here  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  came  from  those  colonial  families 
in  the  East.  I  have  traced  the  history 
of  many  of  these  families  and  note 
that  the  children  grew  fewer  and  fewer 
until  finally  the  family  just  died  out. 
Away  back  in  the  1840’s  there  was  a 
tremendous  wave  of  German  immi¬ 
gration  that  spread  as  far  West  as 
Missouri.  These  Germans,  too,  were 
very  prolific  with  large  families.  Yet 
with  these  families  too,  in  most  cases 
the  children  became  less  and  less  pro¬ 
lific  until  at  last  they  died  out  also. 
On  a  lesser  scale  I  have  noted  the 
same  with  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
who  peopled  the  Dakotas  and  Minne¬ 


sota.  It  only  takes  one  generation  of  no 
children  to  cause  a  family  to  die  out, 
but  why  they  have  stopped  having  any 
children  is  hard  to  explain. 

A  New  York  friend  wishes  to  know 
why  I  use  the  bucksaw  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  poles  and  limbs  cut  with  a  buzz 
saw.  Well,  brother,  there  are  several 
reasons  but  here  is  the  main  one.  Out¬ 
side  the  air  is  icy  cold;  you  rise  from 
the  breakfast  table,  and  how  nice  it 
would  be  if  you  could  just  sit  by  the 
warm  stove  and  toast  your  shins. 
Better  not  try  it  though,  for  if  you 
do  your  Missus  will  give  you  one  of 
those  40  lemon  power  looks  which  says 
louder  than  words:  “Get  out  of  this 
house  and  get  busy.”Don’t  blame  her 
for  it,  she  was  born  that  way.  So  out 
you  go  with  your  teeth  chattering  and 
icy  chills  percolating  along  your  spine. 
Now,  grab  a  big  pole  and  put  it  on 
the  buck,  grab  your  bucksaw  and  begin 
to  play  a  tune  on  that  pole.  In  no  time 
at  all  you  are  warm  all  over,  the  stiff¬ 
ness  is  gone  from  your  joints  and  you 
feel  like  a  new  man. 

There  is  one  place  in  which  we 
country  folks  have  the  better  of  the 
city  people,  for  we  can  supplement 
vanishing  coal  by  using  our  woodlots, 
and  gathering  second  growth  poles  from 
waste  places.  The  last  two  years  have 
been  disastrous  years  for  pears  so  all 
around  me  bulldozers  are  pushing  out 
trees  by  the  hundreds.  Based  on  its 
cost  this  is  expensive  wood  but  it 
makes  a  lot  of  stuff  to  burn.  Recently 
I  spent  half  a  day  grubbing  out  a  dead 
apple  tree,  and  the  next  day  a  bull¬ 
dozer  came  to  the  farm  right  across 
the  road  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
had  rooted  out  more  than  200  apple 
and  pear  trees,  most  of  which  were 
over  60  years  old.  My  bachelor  brother 
is  trimming  up  some  of  these  trees  for 
the  wood,  and  he  hauls  some  of  the 
poles  over  here  so  there  is  fqod  for 
my  bucksaw,  and  a  remedy  for  ice  cold 
chills  on  a  frosty  morning.  Playing 
tunes  on  a  bucksaw  is  no  job  for  a 
weakling  but  it  is  far  better  than  loaf¬ 
ing  around  the  house.  It  all  sums  up 
to  my  oft  repeated  saying  that  having 
work  to  do  and  having  strength  to  do 
that  work  is  a  very  great  blessing. 

When  the  work  of  the  day  is  over, 
there  is  a  heap  of  satisfaction  in  put¬ 
ting  some  of  those  chunks  into  the  big 
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Dairy 

a  good  three-year-old  bull  can  take 
care  of  about  50  cows.  If  pasture  bred, 
25  cows  are  enough  for  one  bull  dur¬ 
ing  the  breeding  season.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  bull  separate  from 
the  herd  except  when  matings  are 
desired:  otherwise,  if  the  bull  is  con¬ 
tinuously  with  the  herd,  the  calves 
will  be  coming  at  all  times  throughout 
the  year.  Unless  calves  are  born  fairly 
close  together  during  the  same  season, 
they  lack  unformity  of  development 
and  maturity;  this  reacts  to  their  dis¬ 
advantage  when  they  are  sold,  either 
as  feeders  or  as  fat  cattle. 

The  herd  bull  needs  little  if  any 
grain,  except  during  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son,  provided  he  has  good  pasture  in 
the  Summer  and  good  quality  hay 
during  the  Winter.  He  should  not  be 
allowed  silage  because  it  causes  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  big  belly,  which  slows 
him  up  for  service;  and  this  may 
even  make  him  so  sluggish  that  he 
becomes  useless  for  breeding  purposes. 
A  small  amount  of  silage,  if  fed  only 
occasionally  to  help  out  when  hay  is 
scarce,  will  do  no  harm,  but  the  regu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  considerable  amounts  of 
silage  to  a  bull  is  not  a  desirable  prac¬ 
tice.  Under  no  circumstance  should  the 
breeding  bull  be  kept  fat;  excessive 
fleshing  condition  is  not  only  money 
thrown  away  but  it  also  lowers  the 
breeding  efficiency  of  the  bull.  He  will, 
however,  need  a  little  grain  and  some 
high  protein  supplement,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  roughage  or  pasture,  for 
three  or  four  weeks  before  being 
turned  with  the  cows,  and  this  feeding 
should  be  continued  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  season.  A  suitable  mixture  for  this 
purpose  is  one  composed  of  whole 
oats  three  parts,  wheat  bran  one  part, 
and  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal 
one  part.  He  can  be  fed  five  or  six 
quarts  or  more  of  this  daily,  as  needed. 

Comparative  Feeding  Costs 

If  field  corn  is  raised,  the  stalks 
can  be  left  standing  and  the  beef  cows 
turned  into  the  stover  and  allowed  to 
eat  this  as  well  as  any  nubbins  that 
remain.  However,  this  dry  roughage 
will  need  a  protein  supplement  either 
in  the  form  of  a  high  protein  concen¬ 
trate  or  a  good  legume  hay,  or  both. 
This  is  a  common  and  economical  prac¬ 
tice  on  many  Corn  Belt  farms.  If  the 
cows,  heifers  or  Stocker  cattle  are  al¬ 
lowed  access  to  corn  stalks,  either  in 
the  field  or  cut  and  fed  in  the  shed 
or  lot,  together  with  about  one  pound 
of  either  soybean,  linseed  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  from  four  to  five  pounds 
of  legume  hay,  they  will  keep  in  fair 
condition.  It  is  impossible  to  put  an 
accurate  tonnage  price  on  stover  in 
(Continued  on  Page  60) 


stove  and  enjoying  the  fine  warmth 
while  Old  Man  Winter  howls  outside. 
It  is  a  lot  better  and  cheaper  to  do 
your  own  work  than  it  is  to  hire  some 
other  man  to  do  it  for  you.  So  we 
travel  from  hay  barns  to  bucksaws,  and 
right  now  we  travel  outdoors  for  some 
more  of  that  fine  exercise.  L.  B.  Reber 
Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Cull  Beans  for  Dairy  Cows 

I  have  some  cull  beans;  please  tell 
me  how  much  I  should  feed  to  a  cow 
that  is  milking  and  also  with  calf? 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  b.  g. 

Cull  beans  that  are  not  mouldy  are 
suitable  for  feeding  to  dairy  cows;  this 
would  be  equally  true  whether  the 
cow  is  dry  or  milking  and  carrying  a 
calf.  They  can  be  used  to  replace 
some  or  all  of  the  other  protein  con¬ 
centrates  such  as  linseed  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  They  are  not,  however,  as 
palatable  to  cows  as  the  standard  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates,  and  therefore,  should 
not  form  much  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
grain  feed.  Their  feed  value  is  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  that  of  cottonseed  meal. 
If  cottonseed  meal  retails  at  $90.00  per 
ton,  then  cull  beans  would  not  be  worth 
over  $45.00  per  ton.  Cooking  cull  beans 
increases  their  feeding  value  about  15 
per  cent,  but  requires  considerable 
trouble  and  labor. 


20  Per  Cent  Dairy  Ration 

I  have  oats  and  barley.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  else  to  put  with 
them  to  make  half  a  ton  of  about  20 
per  cent  protein  for  a  dairy  feed.  F.  c. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  make  a  dairy  cow  feed 
mixture  containing  about  20  per  cent 
protein  using  oats  and  barley  as  the 
base  feeds,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
some  of  the  high  protein  concentrate 
feeds  and  also  some  wheat  bran  for 
variety.  A  good  mixture  for  the  in- 
gredient$  mentioned  is  one  consisting 
of  barley  300  lbs.,  oats  240  lbs.,  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  280  lbs.,  wheat  bran  150 
lbs.,  salt  10  lbs.,  ground  limestone  10 
lbs.,  and  steamed  bone  meal  10  lbs., 
this  will  make  one-half  ton.  If  soybean 
oil  meal  is  not  available,  linseed  meal 
may  be  substituted,  otherwise  equal 
parts  of  linseed  and  cottonseed  meal. 
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PUBLIC  HOG  SALE 

Registered!  Poland  China 
Breeding  Stock 
Thurs.,  February  6,  1947 

40  —  HEAD  BRED  STOCK  —  40 
20  —  HEAD  FALL  BOARS  —  20 
25  —  HEAD  FALL  GILTS  —  25 

This  offering  will  consist  of  a  choice^ 
selection  of  quality  animals  hard  to  be 
excelled  for  type  and  markings,  blood 
lines  and  production  ability. 

Those  that  know  this  herd  will  well 
testify  of  the  achievements  over  a  period 
of  years;  also,  that  it  is  indeed  one  of 
the  outstanding  established  herds  of 
Eastern  U.  S.  A. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Will  be  Mailed 
Upon  Request 

ELMIR  S.  MUSSER  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Route  1  Phone:  Landisville  2081 


FOR  SALE 

BERKSHIRES 

At  Bargain  Prices 
ONE  1943  BOAR 
ONE  1942  SOW 

Both  From  Very  Highest  Quality  Regis¬ 
tered  Stock.  Will  sell  at  less  than  half 
original  cost  price, 

WRITE 

ALTON  VALLER 

INDIAN  HILL  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  -  BUZZARDS  BAY,  MASS. 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs,  both  sexes  • — •  gilts  and  sows  bred  for 
spring  farrow,  two  proven  herd  boars.  Best 
proven  blood  lines,  reasonable  prices. 

MOQRDENIER  HILLS 

Ira  G.  &  Judson  F.  Payne,  East  Sehodack,  N.  Y. 

— —  . . 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

BOAR  PIGS  AND  OPEN  GILTS 
Tan  Bark  Farm,<C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


-  FOR  SALE  —  PIGS  —  BERKSHIRE  - 

completely  inoculated.  MEADOWCBOFT  FARM, 
Montauk  Highway,  Quogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Westhampton  1428 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 


Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  Few 
Duroc  Cross 

6-8  WEEKS. . $  8.00 

10  WEEKS . $10.00 

Boars  for  service  50-60  lbs.  $25.00;  75-85  lbs.  $35.00; 
100-125  lbs.  $50.00.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra 
on  request.  Crates  Free.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money 
order.  CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord  Mass. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Outstanding  spring  boars,  many  from  Registry  of 
Merit  proven  production  dams,  from  the  most  popular 
bloodlines  of  the  breed.  Bred  gilts,  and.  two  pure 
bred  Holstein  bulls.  Don’t  forget  the  Bred  Gilt 
Sale  at  Robertson  Farms,  January  22,  1947. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  —  BRED  GILTS 
ALSO  FALL  BOARS  AND  FEEDER  PIGS. 
PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


-  FOR  SALE:  PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  - 

HAMPSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS.  12  WEEKS  OLD,  AT 
$30.00.  EDGAR  L.  BUNCH 

Underhill  Read  -  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York 


Hampshire  Breeding  Stock.  Sows,  Young  Pigs.  Cholera 
immune.  STIRLING  FARM,  Bradfordwoods,  Pa. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

A  new  money  maker  for  your  farm,  HEREFORD 
HOGS,  from  the  high  winning  herd  of  the  East.  Bred 
Gilts,  Boars,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  for  circular. 
NOW.  SAMUEL  HOOVER,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD, 
Baltimore  22,  Maryland 


REG.  YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  that  has  mado  Canada  famous  for  its  bacon 
and  ham  the  world  over.  Wo  have  one  of  the  finest  York¬ 
shire  herds  in  Jersey.  Our  bloodlines  are  direct  from 
Canada.  Taking  orders  for  spring  pigs  now.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  you  the  facts  about  Yorkshires. 
BLIXTORP  FARM,  P.  0.  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 


FEEDER  PIGS 

60  to  100  lbs.  These  pigs  are  range  raised,  been 
grained  a  little  and  will  put  on  weight  fast.  Inocu¬ 
lated  and  delivered  free  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R.  5,  Westminster,  Maryland 


For  Sale:  OUTSTANDING  PUREBRED  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIGS.  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD,  FROM  ONE 
OF  FINEST  HERDS  IN  EAST. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  AUSTIN  G  EISBERT, 
Hog  Superintendent,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

From  our  Grand  Champions  in  Maryland  State  Fair, 
Beading  Fair,  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Richmond  Ex¬ 
position.  C.  T.  Edgerton,  King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


FALL  BOARS,  MAY  and  AUG.  PIGS,  Either  Sex. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 


WANTED:  TAMWORTH  BOAR  PIG 

OLD  ENOUGH  FOB  SERVICE  ABOUT  APRIL  1st. 

THOMAS  A.  TRIPP 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  TO  BUY  200  PIGS,  average  weight  of 
40  lbs.  each.  JACK  LAYDON’S  HOG  FARM 
NORTH  HAVEN,  CONN.  Phono  New  Haven  2-2051 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  JUNIORS  both  sexes  $5.00. 
MAC  MILLAN,  R.  F.  D.  »,  BAY  SHORE,  L.  I.,N.  Y. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS— HUSKY  BUCKS.  Reasonable. 

R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


Crossbreeding  Livestock 

Is  crossbreeding  a  desirable  pro¬ 
gram  to  use  with  livestock?  F.  n. 

There  is  considerable  thought  and 
discussion  at  the  present  time  about 
crossbreeding  livestock.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  to  be  of 
any  lasting  and  constructive  benefit, 
such  a  program  must  necessarily  follow 
proven  genetic  principles.  This  means 
that  a  high  percentage  of  desirable 
purity  must  first  be  attained,  by  using 
several  generations  of  close  breeding, 
such  as  brother  to  sister  matings. 
After  the  desirable  characters  have 
been  established,  these  strains  or 
breeds  may  possibly  in  some  cases  be 
crossed  to  advantage.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  though,  to  note  that  the  cross¬ 
bred  individual  is  not  a  fixed  type  and 
that  to  attain  further  comparable  re¬ 
sults,  continued  crossbreeding  of  simi¬ 
lar  proven  and  desirable  types  must 
be  constantly  resorted  to.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  such  a  practice  as  applied  to 
livestock  would  be  very  expensive  and 
time  consuming. 

Grain  breeding,  for  hybrid  corn  pro¬ 
duction,  lends  itself  well  to  such  a 
program  because  a  generation  can  be 
obtained  in  one  season,  closebreeding 
can  be  readily  used,  and  individual 
units  cost  less.  Poultry  and  swine  are 
also  more  easily  adapted  to  closebreed¬ 
ing,  and  then  crossing  the  inbred  lines, 
because  of  their  comparative  quick 
maturity  and  low  cost  per  individual. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural 
Savings  and  Loan  Ass’n  will  be  held 
at  the  office,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
on  January  24,  1947.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  is  the  election  of  officers 
and  one  class  of  directors. 

M.  G.  Keyes,  Secretary 


Starline  Barn  Equipmenl 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON.  N.  J 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Forth©  average  farmer.  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  are  unbeatable*  Produce  4% 
milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value  than 
other  breed*.  Second  to  none  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facta.  Or  eubecribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  Si*  months, 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
Avenue  U.S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-53,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  CALVES-  —  Best  typo  and 
production.  E.  B.  FOX,  DRACUT,  MASS. 


AYRSHIRES 


.  809  West  Exchange 


AYRSHIRE  Registered  Bull 

n  I  1 1 0  1 1 1 II L  Born  Mar.  31,  1946 


SELECTED  PEDIGREE 

Sire:  QUAKER  LANE  DOON  MAJOR  By  Vista 
Grande  General,  son  of  Grafton  Melrose  Bell, 
Approved,  Very  Good,  with  three  actual  records 
averaging  13,315  M.  4.48%,  597  F.  Major’s  dam 
Ringmaster's  Doon’s  Harriet,  has  an  incomplete 
record  of  9741  M.  4.30%,  419  F.  at  three  years. 
(2X,  272  days). 

Dam:  GLENMAPLE  CLARE  IMP.  (above)  HTL— 
11077  M.  4.01%  444  F.  at  6  years.  <2X  271  days) 
by  Suncrest  Hero  and  out  of  Glenmaple  Greta  2nd 


Write  E.  I.  HATFIELD 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  Hyde  Park,  New  York 


lo  r  c Utactical  Pu  r  pos  e  s 


There’s  no  cow  that  in  type,  disposition  and  useful¬ 
ness  is  so  well  suited  to  the  practical 
farmer  or  dairyman  as  the  Ayrshire 

Write  for  literature  and  fist  of  breedert 
near  you  u'lth  stork  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


RAISE  AYRSHIRES 


EITHER  OF  2  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  OR  KENT.  THREE  AND  FOUR  YEARS 
OLD.  If  sold  require  option  to  repurchase  as 
owner  has  used  both  extensively. 

KINGS  LAND  FiARM,  SHARON,  CONNECTICUT 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALK 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 


Dual-purpose  Breed  •  Prolific  •  Hardy 
Premium  Fleeced  •  Mature  Early 
Heavy  Shearing  •  long-lived 
Easy  Keeping  •  Thick  loined 

F  AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASS’N,  Inc. 


SEN 
FOR 
BOOKLET 
TODAY 


mrt7  c* 


2000  YOUNG  BRED  EWES 

Corriedales,  Hampshires,  Columbias,  $10  to  $15  carloads 
delivered.  Also  250  purebred  2  year  old  Corriedales 
$20.  200  registered  Hampshires  2  to  4  year  olds.  Bred 
to  Champion  rams.  $22  each.  ED.  STONE,  Chariton,  la 


—  CHEVIOTS  FOR  SALE  — 

We  won  champion  ram.  Champion  Wether,  first  pen 
of  lambs  and  other  prizes  at  the  1946  Chicago  Inter¬ 
national.  Fifty  bred  ewes  for  6ale. 

R.  C.  GREGORY,  MT.  VISION,  NEW  YORK 


IOO  REGISTERED  Imported  Bred  Suffolk  Ewes;  I0O 

registered  bred  Corriedale  ewes.  2000  unregistered 
heavy  shearing  young  bred  ewes  $11  to  $13.  Carloads 
delivered  free.  EDMOND  STONE.  CHARITON,  IOWA 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE  PUPPIES 

COLLIE  -  SHEPHERD  and  SHEPHERD  -  POLICE 
crossed.  Heel  driving  instinct.  Males  $12;  females  $8. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  -  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 


Collies;  Shepherds;  Terriers;  Airedales;  Wires: 
Scotties;  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz;  Police; 

Cockers;  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


POLICE  DOG  PUPS  PURE  BREED 

Wolf  grey  &  darker,  no  better  at  any  price.  Males  $25;  fe¬ 
males  $20.  0.  STEINER,  Grand  Gorge,  N.Y.  Tel.4632 


Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

GA-ZIMMER  KENNELS,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 


"1  ~>UREBRED  COCKER  PUFS  AND  DOGS. 
JC  Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


“SHEPHERDS”  English  and  German.  Collie  Shep. 
Cross.  Other  breeds.  Wormed,  inoculated.  HIGHLAND 
ACRES  KENNELS,  Fabius,  N.Y.  Gee.  Williams,  Prop. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  SABLE  &  WHITE 
Excellent  breeding,  admirable  and  farm  raised. 

HAROLD  P.  KENNEDY,  VALENCIA,  PENNA. 


-  25  A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  - 

60  COLLIE-SHEPHERD.  WORMED,  DISTEMPER, 
VACCINATED.  PUPPY  PLAN  WITHOUT  CASH. 

E.  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  N.  Y.  PHONE  36. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s“«r"’;.pa^Tpr,r' 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  &Ls?HartiM»,0BN  *y? 
Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 


Shetland  Sheepdogs.  Miniature  collios.  Exceptional 
breeding.  Priced  right.  Tweedon  Kennels,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


— COLLIES — BEAUTIFUL  SABLES  $20.00  $45.00— 
HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  PIT  BULL  PUPS.  REASONABLE. 
C.  CUSICK,  Terhune  Dr.,  R.  D.  I,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOUR  YOUNG  BULLS.  SEVERAL  EXCELLENT, 
WELL  BRED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  AT  FARMER 
PRICES.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hoes. 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Feeder  Cattle 

After  December  1,  Dave  Bachrach  will  be  permanent¬ 
ly  located  in  our  Oklahoma  City  office  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  fill  your  carlot  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
butcher  cattle  as  well  as  Hereford  feeder  steers. 
Write  or  call  for  prices.  Bob  Bachrach,  Phone:  54, 
Plymouth,  Ohio,  Home  Office.  Dave  Bachrach, 
214  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Phone:  34763,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Western  Office. 
We  specialize  in  carload  orders  for  choice  Here¬ 
ford  steers  500  to  800  lbs. 


FOR  SALE:  Beautiful,  pedigree  Collie  Puppies. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Harman,  R.D.  I,  Wellsville,  Penna. 


-  WANT  TO  BUY  GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES  - 

BOX  4695,  CARE  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


GREAT  DANES  3-5  months  old,  litter  registered.  $50. 
STEWART  MILLER,  HANNIBAL,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  excellent  type  and  breeding.  Farm 
raised.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  I,  0NE0NTA,  N.  Y. 


Manchester  Terrier  (Black  &.  Tan)  Pups.  Reg.  AKC. 
WIXS0NDALE,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Rutherford  2- 1233 M 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


W  ANTED 

To  Buy  Registered  Shetland  Pony  Mares 

S.  D.  STOKES,  RT.  2,  ROiANOKE,  VIRGINIA 


HOLSTEINS 


Big  Dispersal  Auction 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  30  at  10:00  A.  M. 
In  Heated,  Comfortable  Sale  Pavilion 
EiARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

The  well-known  Claud  T.  Westcott  herd  of  Le¬ 
banon,  N.  Y.  a  herd  in  heavy  production  with 
CTA  records.  Owner  has  sold  farm  and  is  retiring. 

90  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  90 
47  MILKERS,  nearly  all  Fall  cows  or  strictly 
fresh  and  under  5  years  old.  22  BRED  AND 
OPEN  HEIFERS.  20  HEIFER  CALVES.  32 
sired  by  MONT  VIEW  LOCH  INVAR,  who  also 
sells,  a  3-year-old  son  of  the  famous  Montvlc 
Lochmvar  out  of  a  626  lb.,  3.9%,  3X,  Dun- 
loggin  bred  cow.  His  7  nearest  dams  average 
810  ib.  fat  with  20,460  lb.  milk,  3.93%. 

JR.  HERD  SIRE  SELLS,  from  famous  Winter- 
tliur  herd,  14-months-old,  a  double  grandson  of 
the  famous  world’s  record  Jasa  cow.  His  12  near- 
est  dams  average  800  lb.  fat  with  4%  test. 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  bleed  tested,  nearly  all 
Bang’s  Vaccinated,  mastitis  tested,  treated  against 
snipping  fever.  Come  to  this  Sale.  Bring  your 
Friends.  Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  you. 

CLAUD  T.  WESTCOTT,  Owner, 

Sale  at  Earlville,  New  York. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


NIAGARA  CO.,  NEW  YORK  AUCTION 

Monday,  January  20 

At  outskirts  of  NEWFANE  Village,  7  miles 
north  of  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
CHURCHILL  FARM  DISPERSAL" 

44  HEAD  OF  CATTLE  44 

Including  20  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  of  all 
ages,  high  bred,  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Montvic 
Pahtfinder  and  24  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS, 
originally  from  one  of  the  best  herds  in  New 
York  State.  All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested, 
some  calfhood  vaccinated. 

THE  SALE  LIKEWISE  INCLUDES:  Model  A 
Tractor  with  mower  and  cultivator.  New  Bolens 
Garden  Tractor,  slightly  used,  Hammermill,  —  100 
ton  of  ensilage,  Papec  cutter  and  other  farm 
and  dairy  equipment.  Sale  Starts  at  11:00  A.  M„ 
Under  Cover,  Lunch  Served. 

DR.  CLINTON  H.  CHURCHILL,  Owner, 
Newfane,  New  York 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


BIG  ONEIDA  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

Monday,  Jan.  27  At  10  A.  M.  Prompt 

In  a  Large,  Heated,  Waterproof  Tent. 

105  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  widely-known  J.  &  E.  J.  KARLEN _ HERD 

Sale  at  the  farm,  5  miles  north  of  ROME, 

On  Route  26. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  all  Bang’s  Vaccinated  since 
1941,  blood  tested,  examined  for  pregnancy. 
50  Cows  of  milking  age,  none  over  7  years,  20 
fresh  in  the  Fall  and  bred  back,  30  due  from 

Feb.  1  on.  20  Bred  Heifers —  15  Open  Heifers' — 
20  Heifer  Calves.  2  High-bred  service  bulls. 
Herd  established  25  years  ago.  DHIA  testing  for 
the  past  14  years,  many  from  500  lb.  to  576  lb. 
fat.  Daughters  of  popular,  high  bred  sires. 
Come  to  this  Sale.  Rome  is  on  main  line  of  New 
York  Central,  trains  met  by  request.  Catalogs 
at  the  ringside. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


HOLSTEINS  —THE  FARM  COW 

Holsteins  lead  all  breeds  In  yearly  milk  and  butterfat 
production  — - -  ‘ 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 


and  make  most  profitable 
use  of  farm-grown  rough- 
ages.  The  calves  are  large, 
easily  raised  for  herd  re¬ 
placements,  or  they  bring 
good  returns  for  veal  — 
and  the  old  cows  are  valu¬ 
able  for  beef  when  their 
milking  days  are  over. 


HOLSTE I N  -  FRI  ESI  AN  ASS’N  2 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro.  Vermont  •  Box  1071 

 GUERNSEYS 


From  dams  with  records  up  to  874  lbs.  fat  in  DD. 
Sons  and  grandsons  of  Foremost  Peacemaker,  sire 
102  A.  It.  daughters  including  World’s  Champion 
and  EE 1  1013  lbs.  fat  and  8th  highest  Sr.  3  year 
old  DD.  Full  pedigrees  and  information  on  request. 

rwrww.  £*1°.  a  Few  Choice  Heifer  Calves. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FA  RMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

Snc:  eno^1i2S?,NTCAUMSETT  DYNAMO  and 
E0RGES  BETTER  TIMES;  $125  EACH. 
RUTH  BRINKMAN,  ECHO  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Calfhood  Vaccinated  Registered  Guernseys. 
Complete  details,  BOX  4694,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Farm-tested , 


H  ERE  is  good  news  for  America’s  feeders  of 
poultry  and  livestock!  Larro  Feeds  bear  once 
more  the  trademark  “Farm-tested’’  "Yes,  Larro 
“ Farm-tested ”  Feeds  are  back  .  .  .  and  they 
are  better  than  ever  before. 

They're  back  because  bountiful  crops  and  the 
removal  of  wartime  restrictions  have  made 
ingredient  supplies  more  plentiful.  General 
Mills  again  can  obtain  the  materials  necessary 
to  make  top  formula  feeds. 

They're  better  because  all  during  the  war,  as 
before  and  since,  research  has  never  stopped 
at  Larro  Research  Farm.  Today,  therefore, 
General  Mills  gives  you  the  full  benefit  of  this 
work  .  .  .  provides  you  with  better  feeds 
than  ever. 

Even  in  wartime,  Larro  Feeds  were  made  to 
the  highest  possible  standards  of  quality  .  .  . 
but  today,  Larro  “Farm-tested”  Feeds  are  still 
better  .  .  .  the  finest  in  our  history.  For  profit 
over  feed  cost  .  .  .  see  your  Larro  dealer  .  .  . 
buy  Larro  Feeds  .  .  .  feed  the  Larro  Way, 

General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 
Dept.  3 

DETROIT  (2)— SAN  FRANCISCO  (6)— -CHICAGO  (4) 

"Farm-tested”  is  a  Registered  Trademark  of  General  Mills  Inc. 
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Growing  heifers  on  the  Rhodes  farm  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  are  allowed 
the  run  of  a  stable  and  shed,  with  a-lot  adjoining.  They  are  fed  but  once  daily 

during  the  Winter. 

Wintering  Young  Heifers 


With  a  little  rearranging  on  their 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  farm,  Edwin 
Rhodes  and  son,  Marion,  made  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  time  spent  on 
young  stock  in  the  Winter  months  to 
about  one-third  of  what  it  formerly 
took.  When  they  acquired  an  adjoining 
farm  and  decided  to  winter  young  stock 
and  dry  cows  in  the  stable  there,  they 
found  two  or  more  trips  daily  to  feed, 
water  and  clean  stables,  took  consider¬ 
able  time  and  represented  a  real  chore. 
So  they  replaced  the  stanchions  in 
the  stable  with  boards,  leaving  places 
for  cattle  to  eat,  but  preventing  them 
from  getting  into  the  mangers.  In  one 
end  of  an  old  tobacco  shed  connected 
to  the  stable,  they  made  a  mow  for  hay 
and  then  built  a  large  manger  at  the 
side  of  the  mow.  They  also  built  an¬ 
other  manger  some  25  feet  long  in  one 
side  of  the  shed.  Here,  for  several 
years,  the  Rhodes  have  wintered  their 
yearlings  and  their  two  year  olds,  and 
they  sometimes  turn  in  a  dry  cow  for 
a  few  months. 

The  young  stock  is  brought  in  from 
pasture  in  late  October  and  allowed  the 
run  of  the  36x36  foot  stable  and  the 
24x32  foot  shed  connected  to  it.  The 
doors  which  face  the  south  are  open 
all  Winter,  except  in  the  very  coldest 
weather.  Everything  is  planned  to  save 
time.  A  small  pond  in  the  three-acre 
yard  supplies  water  most  of  the 
Winter,  as  it  seldom  freezes  over.  A 
trough  in  the  shed  is  used  for  water¬ 
ing  when  the  pond  is  frozen.  Water 
is  pumped  by  electricity.  Straw  is 
stored  above  the  stable,  and  in  the 
top  of  the  shed,  at  threshing  time. 
There  is  a  10x24  foot  silo  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  stable.  The  old  milk 
house  at  the  north  end  of  the  stable  is 
used  for  storing  feed.  The  place  is 
cleaned  but  once  each  year,  in  the 
Spring.  If  all  is  well,  but  one  trip  is 
made  to  the  cattle  daily,  usually  in  the 
morning.  They  are  fed  silage  and  grain 
in  the  stable.  The  mangers  in  the  shed 
are  filled  with  hay,  and  water  is 
pumped  if  necessary.  Bedding  is 
thrown  down.  The  Rhodes  estimate 
that  this  care  takes  about  one-half 
hour  per  day  for  10  or  12  head.  Former¬ 


ly,  when  two  trips  were  made,  the 
cattle  were  kept  in  stanchions,  and 
with  the  stables  cleaned  daily,  the 
time  taken  was  from  one  to  two  hours. 
They  figure  a  saving  of  180  to  260 
hours  in  a  Winter  on  the  care  of  the 
young  stocky 

At  first,  they  wondered  if,  with  the 
one-time-a-day  feeding,  it  would  be 
possible  to  grow  as  large,  healthy  two- 
year-olds,  as  they  would  if  they  were 
fed  oftener.  Now,  after  several  years 
of  experience,  they  believe  that  their 
system  is  good.  The  two-year-olds  are 
as  large  and  healthy  as  when  they 
were  fed  more  often  and  kept  in 
stanchions.  They  account  for  this  by 
the  fact  that  they  eat  just  as  much 
hay,  grain  and  silage  as  formerly  on 
twice  a  day  feeding.  Although  the 
cattle  are  fed  but  once  each  day,  the 
feeding  is  correspondingly  large.  The 
mangers  hold  a  day’s  supply  of  hay. 
A  bushel  of  silage  per  animal  is  fed 
daily,  and  with  this,  three  pounds  of 
an  18  per  cent  dairy  ratidn  for  each 
animal.  The  grain  ration  used  is  a 
combination  of  home-grown  grains, 
ground  with  a  high  protein  supple¬ 
ment  purchased  when  the  grist  is 
taken  to  the  mill.  Either  corn,  oats,  or 
oats  and  barley,  are  the  grains  used 
most  often  in  varying  combinations,  al¬ 
though  at  times  some  rye  or  wheat  is 
also  added.  Proportions  of  grains  used 
depend  on  the  home-grown  grains 
available,  as  well  as  the  high  supple¬ 
ment  which  can  be  purchased  to  best 
advantage  at  the  time.  The  feeds  are 
combined  so  that  an  18  per  cent  ration 
results.  Steamed  bone  meal,  calcium, 
and  salt  are  also  used,  mixed  in  equal 
amounts  of  each. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  system  has 
been  noted.  Smaller  or  more  timid 
animals  have  to  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  sometimes  crowded 
away  from  the  mangers  and  feed  by 
the  more  aggressive.  They  are  not  as 
well  protected  where  all  are  loose,  as 
they  would  be  if  they  were  stanchioned. 
However,  this  can  be  avoided  by 
grouping  animals  of  the  same  approxi¬ 
mate  size  and  age.  The  Rhodes  are  well 
pleased  with  their  system,  e.  c.  g. 


How  We  Raise  Dairy  Calves 

You  have  asked  for  comments  from 
readers  on  raising  dairy  calves.  I 
raise  dairy  calves  for  both  pleasure 
and  profit  as  a  sideline.  In  connection 
with  making  butter,  they  take  care  of 
the  skimmilk.  Generally  I  purchase  a 
calf  from  two  to  five  days  old,  teach 
it  to  drink,  and  allow  about  a  quart 
of  warm  skimmilk  at  each  feed,  three 
times  daily.  I  keep  close  watch  on 
the  calf  for  about  the  first  month,  to 
see  that  there  is  no  stomach  trouble, 
such  as  scours.  In  about  10  days  the 
calf  will  nibble  hay  and  chew  its  cud. 

I  have  a  box  to  set  the  milk  dish 
into,  and  about  the  third  week  I  try 
a  handful  of  dry  grain,  generally  fitting 
ration,  placing  it  in  the  box  after  giv¬ 
ing  the  milk.  I  do  not  increase  the 
milk  ration  very  much  the  first  month 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  calf  and 
its  appetite.  I  like  to  use  commercial 
calf  pellets  the  second  month  together 
with  the  fitting  ration  and  continue 
the  skimmilk  for  three  months  or  more, 
if  I  have  the  milk;  if  not,  I  increase 
the  pellets. 

I  use  slat  floors  made  of  box  boards, 
and  these  can  be  removed  from  the 
cement  floor  and  washed  at  intervals. 
Each  calf  is  tied  far  enough  from  the 
next  one  so  that  no  ear  or  udder 
sucking  is  possible.  During  the  Winter 
months  the  calves  are  allowed  out  in 
a  sunny  yard  for  a  short  time  each 
day,  weather  permitting.  Each  calf  is 
named  and  they  soon  learn  to  answer 
and  come  when  I  call  them.  I  never 
lose  my  interest  in  them.  In  hot 
weather,  when  there  are  flies  to  worry 
them,  I  keep  them  in  the  barn  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  use  fly  spray 
on  them.  These  DDT  fly  sprays  are 
a  great  help. 

I  breed  the  heifers  to  give  milk  at 
about  27  to  30  months  and  keep  them 
milking  for  about  20  months  before 
they  drop  their  second  calf.  This  gives 
them  a  chance  to  finish  their  growth 
while  they  are  producing  all  the  time. 


I  find  that  a  good  producer  will  not 
dry  off  if  she  is  milked  regularly.  It 
takes  lots  of  time  and  patience,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  doing 
a  good  job,  especially  if  one  loves  farm 
animals.  m.  e.  s. 

Essex  County,  Mass. 


You  ask  about  experiences  with  rais¬ 
ing  dairy  calves  on  different  farms.  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  given  method 
that  will  do  the  trick  every  time.  All 
methods  mentioned  in  the  article,  are 
good  and  have  their  respective  merits 
under  given  circumstances.  However, 
the  boys  are  omitting  one  very  im¬ 
portant  way  of  doing  the  trick.  I  shall 
state  it  in  the  following:  Leave  calf 
on  mother-cow  -for  three  days.  Then 
take  it  off  and  put  it  on  a  stripper, 
preferably  in  a  separate,  clean  ma¬ 
ternity  stall.  The  stripper  generally 
does  not  pay  for  her  board  and  the 
labor  spent  on  her,  at  the  pail;  but 
she  will  raise  one,  and  in  some  special 
cases  two,  (in  a  row)  dairy  calves; 
she  will  raise  them  well,  and  to  large 
size.  When  putting  dairy  calves  on 
such  a  cow,  dairy  feed  should  be  kept 
in  the  trough  accessible  to  the  calf 
(not  the  cow;  she  gets  hers  extra) 
only.  What  the  calf  will  not  clean  up 
during  the  day,  should  be  taken  out 
and  fed  to  the  cow,  or  hogs  on  the 
place.  An  additional  advantage  is  often 
observed  wihen  one  uses  first  calf 
heifers.  We  all  know  that  lactation 
(period  No.  1)  is  the  most  important 
one.  All  following  ones  go  by  the 
length  of  the  first.  Thus,  if  we  have 
a  stripper,  not  paying  for  labor  and 
board  at  the  pail,  we  surely  can 
lengthen  her  lactation  period  with  a 
calf  on  her.  In  cases  where  skimmilk 
is  available,  a  warmed  lot  of  it,  about 
eight  pounds,  should  be  fed  at  noon, 
in  addition  to  the  nurse-cow’s  milk 
and  the  grain  feed.  I  have  had  ex¬ 
cellent  results  with  this  method  with 
almost  any  breed  calves,  but  especially 
with  Milking  Shorthorns.  h.  g.  h. 

Carroll  County,  Md. 
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Raise  MORE  Pigs 


■  CAMPBELL'S 

"Pig-Saver”  Brooder 


Keeps  pigs  or  lambs  from  freezing  .  .  .  helps 
reduce  death  losses  from  sow  crushing. 
Should  easily  pay  for  Itself  In  one  season. 
Low  current  cost.  Just  plug  It  In. 

AH  steel,  reinforced.  Big  enough  for  largest 
litter  .  .  .  32”  sides,  45”  front,  12”  high. 
8  ft.  cord.  _  _ 

Model  '  C  Q  7K 

544  Infra-red  bulb  Beater .  ¥ 

542  250  W  Chromelox  heater, 

thermostat,  pilot  light,  1 A  C(| 

thermometer . . 

HEATING  UNITS  TO  BUILD  YOUR  OWN 

547  Same  as  In 
Mod.  544.. 

545  Same  as  In 
Mod.  542.. 

See  your  dealer,  or  order 
direct.  Express  prepaid. 

H.  D.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

423  6th  St.,  Rochelle,  Ill. 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


$3.75 

8.75 


They  gave  me  Spohn's 
Compound.  Used  by 
amous  horsemen  for 
>ver  50  years.  Relieves 
:oughs  due  to  colds  among  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
iheep,  dogs,  poultry.  A  stimulating  expectorant. 
\cts  on  mucous  membranes  of  throat  and  bronchial 
ubes.  Makes  breathing  easier.  Brings  prompt  relief. 
>0c  and  $1 .20  at  drug  stores  or  sent  direct-postpaid. 
:«,ha  Medical  Co.  Goshen,  Ind. 
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GHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 

PRIME'S 

Free  Book 


on  Electric 


Shows  you  how  to  build  and 
uso  a  successful  systom  ... 

This  32-page  book  tells  In  words,  I 
pictures,  and  diagrams  how  to  use 
electric  fence  to  farm  the  mod" 
em,  money-making  way.  Shows 
how  to  plan  your  fence  system — 
how  to  select  materials  and  con¬ 
troller.  How  to  build  fence  for 
temporary  or  permanent  use 
Gives  proper  wire  heights,  tips 
on  training  livestock.  Tells  how 
to  avoid  mistakes — many  other 
valuable  helps.  Send  postcard 
or  letter  today  for  your  free  copy. 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co. 

1666  S.  First.  Milwaukee  4,  Wi$. 


thid  EaAy  Way  !§gj 

with  THUNDERBOLT  S 


Easier  &  Paster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
10c  a  cord.  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Oept.|ft  IS  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  WINTER  DISCOUNT  &  TERMS 

ucnnmiGg£% 

PROTECT  All  Types  of  Structures  and  Trees 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires  with  an  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  More  than  99%  efficient. 

Reduces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  local  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Also  Non-Rusting  Weather  Vanes. 

TUNE  IN  WGY 
6:30  A.M.  Weds. 

U#CC/rfr  Protection  Co.  Inc. 

Dept.RH  *  1  North  Pearl  St..  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


Adjustable  whetT 
width;  high  clearance; 
simple  power  drive; 
detachable  engine; 
functional  design; 
balanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
or  write  Dept.  RN 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  A  CO. 
IBCanal  St.,  Rochest«r8,  N.Y.,  fit.  f»3* 

FARM  &  GARDEN  SEEQ. 
ANNUAL  — FREE-4 , 

48  pages  of  the  beet  In  seeds,  new  va¬ 
rieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  Illus¬ 
trations.  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  21,  Hall,  N.Y. 


Likes  Her  Goats 

I  have  two  mature  milk  goats  and 
four  young  does  under  one  year  old. 
Each  of  the  older  does  had  a  doe  kid 
last  Winter.  I  am  now  getting  about 
three  quarts  of  milk  from  the  old 
goats,  one  is  four  years  old  and  her 
oldest  daughter  is  two.  I  am  making 
some  butter  each  week  from  their 
milk,  and  also  have  what  milk  we 
need  for  the  table,  and  occasionally 
some  to  sell.  The  six  goats  are  eating 
about  100  pounds  of  a  good  commer¬ 
cial  cow  feed  mixture  every  17  days. 
Four  of  them  are  Toggenburgs  and 
the  other  two  are  Alpines. 

What  I  have  done  can,  I  am  sure,  be 
duplicated  by  anyone.  Goats  are  not 
hard  to  take  care  of,  although  they  do 
like  to  get  into  things.  I  feed  them  well 
and  have  a  clean  dry  place  for  them 
to  stay.  Their  milk  and  butter  are 
good.  I  have  a  small  cream  separator 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  separate  the 
cream  from  the  milk.  I  keep  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  tiny  barn  with  stanchions  in 
it.  It  has  a  separate  grain  room  and  all 
the  necessary  equipment  to  keep  it 
clean.  I  made  this  barn  myself  out  of 
scrap  lumber  which  would  not  have 
been  useful  for  other  building  pur¬ 
poses.  If  they  do  not  stand  quietly 
while  being  milked,  I  put  a  slip  noose, 
made  from  cotton  rope,  around  the 
pastern  just  above  the  hoof.  I  use 
cotton  to  avoid  rope  burn.  A  loop  is 
made  at  the  end  of  the  rope  and  a 
stick  put  through  the  loop.  By  plac-’ 
ing  my  foot  on  the  stick,  which  is  tied 
a  suitable  distance  from  the  hoof,  they 
can  not  pick  up  their  foot  to  move 
around.  Being  kind  and  gentle  with 
them  also  helps  to  quiet  them  and 
keep  them  under  control.  Abuse  will 
ruin  them  entirely. 

My  little  goat  herd  is  just  a  hobby, 
but  for  me  it  is  proving  to  be  a  profit¬ 
able  one.  I  already  have  customers 
on  a  waiting  list  for  my  goat  milk 
and  butter.  j.  m.  g. 


Penna.  Oleo  Tax  Invalid 

The  Dauphin  County  Court  has  just 
recently  held  that  the  license  fees 
imposed  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
from  dealers  in  oleomargarine  have 
been  illegally  assessed  and  collected. 
These  fees  have  been  in  effect  for  the 
past  45  years. 

On  the  application  of  the  Yorktown 
Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  of  York,  Pa., 
and  four  retail  grocers,  Judge  W.  M. 
Hargest  has  issued  an  injunction  re¬ 
straining  the  State  from  further 
collection  of  the  $500  wholesaler 
annual  license  fee  and  the  $100  retailer 
fee.  His  reason  was  that  the  fees 
charged  were  “unreasonable,  confisca¬ 
tory  and  discriminatory.”  Last  year,  a 
total  sum  of  $533,562  was  collected  in 
oleo  license  fees.  It  is  reported  that 
the  State  will  appeal. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 


Animals,  E.  J.  Perr-y . $3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . . .  3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds . 2.50 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


A  4-H  National  Winner 
Roger  Gleason,  19,  of  Groton,  N.  Y., 
won  the  $200  scholarship  in  Better 
Methods  Electric  Contest  at  the  recent 
4-H  Club  Congress.  This  young  farmer 
has  grossed  $23,187  in  eight  years  of 
poultry  projects,  and  $13,973  in  seven 
years  of  potato  raising.  With  part  of 
these  earnings  he  has  purchased  an 
electric  potato  grader,  feed  grinder, 
welder,  and  grain  elevator.  Gleason  is 
now  a  student  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 


I  do  my  chores  in  a  lot  less  time! 


jamesway 

SPEEDS  BARN  WORK 


Suva  up  to  40  minutes  with  a 
Jamesway  feed  truck.  One 
trip  does  the  work  of  16 
with  a  bushel  basket. 


Jamesway  litter  carrier. 
One  trip  equals  five  with 
a  wheelbarrow. 


Save  up  to  30  minutes  with 
Jamesway  water  cups.  No 
tank  heater  to  tend.  In¬ 
crease  production  10%. 


Save  time  with  Jamesway  auto¬ 
matic  ventilation.  No  ad¬ 
justments,  regardless  of 
weather.  Keeps  barn  drier. 


Save  up  to  30  minutes  with 
Jamesway  patented  Lever 
Stalls.  One  lever  controls 
all  the  stanchions. 


Save  4  big  ways  with  James¬ 
way  Hog  Feeders.  Cut  feed¬ 
ing  time  in  half  —  speed 
hogs  to  market. 


See  Your  Jamesway  Dealer 

Write  for  free  folder  on  how  to  save  time 
the  Jamesway.  Address  Dept.RN-147. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.  Oakland,  Calif. 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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MORE  WINTER  WATER 
With  Less  Work  &  Worry 

See  your  dealer  about  the  Warner 
Electric  Stock  Tank  Heater.  It’s 
DEPENDABLE.  Automatic  Minne¬ 
apolis  -  Honeywell  regulator,  Chro- 
malox  1000  watt  heater.  SAFE  — 
ALL  electric  —  won’t  start  a  fire. 

-  No  fuel  to 
carry,  no  fires 
to  light,  no 
cleaning  —  no 
ashes  to  re- 


LESS  WORK 

uinRneR 

THE  PIONEER 
STOCK 


move. 


CUetL-cfog.  AUGER  BLOWER 


irst  successful  auger 
blower;  elevates  silage, 
chopped  hay,  grain,  6D 
ft.  or  more.  Not  a  gear  or 
sprocket  on  it.  Small  trac¬ 
tor  ample  power.  Ideal 
with  forage  harvesters  and 
dump  wagons.  Ball  bearings 
—a  6  or.  pull  turns  fan.  Quiet¬ 
running.  By  mfgrs.  of  famous 
“HATCHET  MILL”— FREE 
HOLDERS.  Write  — 


577  York  St 
MANITOWOC 
WIS..  U.  S.  A. 


BLOWER 

TRADE  MARK 


7 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SERVING  THROUGH  SCIENCE 


LCT'S  TAKE  A  LOOK 


(ALL  BOOTS  ARE  NOT  ALIKE) 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


Your  U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear  is  scientifically 
designed  for  flexibility  and  foot-freedom 
—  backed  by  farm  and  laboratory 
research.  Tough,  and  absolutely  water¬ 
proof!  Look  for  the  famous  "U.  S."  seal. 


Shorf  Boots — "Cleatred"  soles, 
multi-ply  shingled  construction. 

Arctics — Leak-proof  buckle  construction. 
Work  Rubbers — High  or  low  cut, 
buckle  or  slip-on  style. 


1 

1 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 
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News  From 

The  1946  crop  season  was  one  of  the 
best  on  record  for  New  Jersey  farm¬ 
ers.  Although  the  harvested  acreage  of 
all  crops  was  three  per  cent  less  than 
the  preceding  year,  the  aggregate  pro¬ 
duction  was  nine  per  cent  larger,  and 
the  farm  value  was  seven  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1945.  Favorable  weather 
conditions  throughout  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  resulted  in  bigger  yields  for  most 
crops.  The  production  of  food  grains, 
including  wheat  and  rye,  was  18  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1945.  Smaller  pro¬ 
duction  of  hay  lowered  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains  and  hay  to  98 
per  cent  of  last  season,  although  the 
production  of  corn  for  grain  and 
silage,  oats  and  barley  was  appreciably 
larger  than  the  preceding  year.  There 
was  97  per  cent  more  fruit  harvested. 
The  white  potato  crop  was  the  largest 
on  record.  Truck  crops  for  market  were 
19  per  cent  greater  than  in  1945  and 
truck  crops  for  processing  was  27  per 
cent  greater  than  the  preceding  season. 
The  estimated  farm  value  of  all  crops 
totalled  $110,830,000  this  past  season 
compared  with  $103,871,000  in  1945. 


Foxes  continue  to  plague  Hunterdon 
County  poultrymen  and  six  of  the 
larger  producers  from  various  section 
of  the  county  voiced  their  complaints 
at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  before  Fred  C.  Craig,  one  of 
the  New  Jersey  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission  Wardens,  who  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  fox  control.  Losses 
occur  on  the  pullet  range  during  the 
early  Summer  and  losses  ranging  from 
200  to  800  were  cited  by  those  present. 
Most  poultrymen  considered  that  some 
of  the  loss  was  due  to  coons.  The 
warden  reported  the  Commission’s 
method  of  holding  down  the  fox  popu¬ 
lation  to  be  confined  to  the  efforts  of 
seven  expert  trappers,  and  promised 
the  services  of  three  or  four  of  these 
to  Hunterdon  poultrymen  this  Spring. 
After  a  lengthy  discussion,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  State 
law  be  amended  so  that  bounties  be 
increased  from  the  present  $3.00 
county  rate  to  $5.00,  and  in  townships 
from  $2.00  to  $3.00.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  proposed  additional  incentive,  will 
bring  about  more  trapping.  Figures 
were  quoted  to  show  that  the  fox  catch 
for  the  past  couple  of  years  has  far 
exceeded  that  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Sportmen  believe  that  the  increase  in 
this  form  of  vermin  is  responsible  for 
poorer  hunting  of  rabbits  and  pheas¬ 
ants. 


Vicland  oats,  practically  unknown  in 
this  region  three  years  ago,  will  prob¬ 
ably  far  surpass  any  other  variety 
planted  in  North  Jersey  next  Spring. 
Yield  tests  and  the  experiences  of 
growers  generally  indicate  that  it  is  the 
best  yielder  known.  Some  growers 
found  fault  with  it  last  year  because  it 
crinkled  down  before  they  were  able 
to  get  the  combines  in  the  field.  Most 
growers,  however,  realize  that  it  is 
an  early  variety  and  during  unfavor¬ 
able  harvest  weather  such  as  existed 
in  1946,  it  is  not  advisable  to  wait 
until  after  the  wheat  harvest  is  over. 
Growers  find  that  most  varieties  of 
wheat  will  stand  better  than  Vicland 
oats.  Another  newcomer  which  has  be¬ 
come  very  popular  on  North  Jersey 
dairy  farms  is  Cumberland  Red  Clover. 
A  shortage  of  seed  will  make  for  dis- 
appontment  because  many  have  found 
that  Cumberland  will  produce  a  half 
ton  to  a  ton  of  hay  more  per  acre  than 
better  known  strains.  It  also  has  the 
faculty  of  coming  back  better  the 
second  year  than  ordinary  strains. 
Lastly,  Ladino  clover  has  also  become 
very  popular  with  dairymen  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  pasture  the  mowing 
fields  after  the  early  cutting.  Most, 
dairymen  who  follow  this  practice  are 
using  a  pound  of  Ladino  seed  per  acre 


New  Jersey 

with  the  clovers  and  grasses.  Once  it 
is  established  on  the  farm,  it  has  been 
found  to  spread  through  the  cow 
droppings,  and  better  pastures  are  the 
result. 


More  individual  cows  were  bred  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  December  in  the 
N.  J.  Cooperative  Artificial  Breeding 
Association  No.  1  with  headquarters 
at  Clinton  than  during  any  other  month 
in  the  organization’s  history  dating 
back  to  May,  1938.  The  896  original 
breedings  reported  by  the  head  veter¬ 
inarian,  Dr.  Douglas  Reid,  is  70  per  cent 
more  than  the  number  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  month  of  the  previous  year; 
this  is  due  partly  to  this  season’s  open 
weather,  but  mainly  to  the  62  new 
members  who  were  taken  in  during 
the  past  four  months  and  to  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  most  dairymen  to  satisfy 
market  demands  by  producing  more 
Fall  milk.  The  association  recently 
purchased  a  bull  farm  consisting  of  six 
acres,  two  barns  and  a  tenant  house. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  headquarters  can 
be  moved  from  the  present  temporary 
location  at  Mulhocaway  Farm  in 
Clinton  by  Midsummer.  The  new  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Clinton  Point  near  the 
junction  of  New  Jersey  Routes  28  and 
30.  "While  most  of  the  18  bulls  of  the 
four  major  dairy  breeds  being  used  in 
the  organization  will  be  housed  in  tie- 
stalls,  four  or  five  indoor  pens  with 
outdoor  runs  will  be  provided  for  rest 
quarters  and  for  the  use  of  those  which 
are  more  difficult  to  handle. 


Here’s  another  method  to  sow 
brome  grass.  Russell  Headley  of 
Annandale,  Hunterdon  County,  finds 
that  this  coarse  light  weight  seed  can 
be  sown  very  satisfactorily  with  a 
Marvel  seeder.  This  new  type  seeder 
which  is  usually  made  of  a  rear  axle 
of  ,  a  Model  T  with  the  drive  shaft 
standing  perpendicular  and  operating 
blades  to  scatter  seed,  fertilizer  or  lime, 
has  a  barrel  type  hopper  and  is  pulled 
•back  of  a  tractor  or  truck.  Headley  at¬ 
taches  it  to  the  fractor  and  sows  the 
brome  grass  after  the  nurse  crop  and 
fertilizer  have  been  planted.  The  seed¬ 
ing  job  is  completed  by  following  with 
a  cultipacker  which  gives  the  brome 
grass  just  the  right  amount  of  cover¬ 
ing.  Headley  also  reports  that  this 
type  of  seeder  is  very  handy  for  top- 
dressing  pastures  and  hay  lands. 


A  good  use  for  a  sink  hole  is  an  out¬ 
let  for  diversion  terraces  and  is  in  use 
on  the  farm  of  Tom  Howell  near  Cali- 
fon  in  Hunterdon  County.  The  Soil 
Conservation  District  office  at  Hacketts- 
town  laid  out  part  of  the  Howell  farm 
in  strips  and  carried  the  water  off  the 
slopes  with  diversion  terraces.  Terraces 
always  involve  a  problem  of  outlet  and 
on  the  Howell  Farm  there  was  a  con¬ 
venient  sink  hole  which  carries  all 
the  water  that  the  terraces  dump  into 
it  and  take  it  off  the  farm  through 
subterranean  channels;  where  it  goes, 
nobody  knows  but  what  everybody  is 
happy  about  is  that  it  goes  off  without 
damage  to  the  land. 


One  hundred  and  seventy-two  were 
graduated  from  the  Rutgers  Farm 
Courses  late  in  December.  Dr.  William 
H.  Martin,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  conferred  special  awards 
for  outstanding  achievement.  John  D. 
Bowman,  South  Orange,  received  the 
Willard  C.  Thompson  trophy  for 
demonstrating  the  best  scholarship  and 
leadership  among  the  poultry  students. 
S.  A.  Decker,  Frenchtown,  was  named 
the  outstanding  dairy  student.  Charles 
B.  Hutchinson,  Jobstown,  was  honored 
as  a  fruit  student;  Mary  L.  Hornor, 
Montclair,  for  vegetables;  Charles  D. 
Coyne,  Trappe,  Md.,  animal  husbandry; 
Kermit  E.  Walder,  Wyckoff,  poultry, 
and  Russell  W.  Kerns,  Haddonfield,  turf 
management.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Feeding  the  Beef  Herd 

(Continued  from  Page  56) 

the  field,  because  if  it  was  merely  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  and  then  be  plowed 
under,  its  only  value  would  be  from 
its  return  as  fertilizer  and  humus,  or 
about  $3.00  a  ton.  There  is  also  a  large 
wastage  when  it  is  grazed  in  the  field, 
so  if  roughage  is  short,  it  should  be 
cut  and  hauled  in.  If  protein  concen¬ 
trate  is  figured  at  $60  a  ton  and  alfalfa 
hay  at  $20,  with  an  allowance  of  $10 
being  made  per  cow  for  the  stover, 
the  total  cost  for  wintering  a  beef  cow 
for  seven  months  on  these  feeds  would 
be  about  $37.  In  most  cases  on  North¬ 
eastern  farms  it  is  more  satisfactory 
and  efficient  to  ensile  the  corn  stover. 
If  figured  at  a  cost  of  $3.50  a  ton  for 
such  silage,  the  total  feed  cost  per 
cow  for  the  period  mentioned  would 
be  about  the  same,  because  less  hay 
could  be  fed,  but  the  important  thing 
is  that  the  stover  would  be  more 
fully  utilized.  Conserving  feed  and 
land  area  is  usually  necessary  on  most 
Northeastern  farms. 

If  small  grain  is  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  straw  makes  a  cheap  and 
satisfactory  dry  roughage  to  use  for 
most  of  the  beef  cow  wintering  ration. 
Experiments  at  both  the  Oregon  and 


Montana  Stations  have  demonstrated 
that  when  beef  breeding  cows  are  in 
good  fiesh  in  the  Fall,  they  will  come 
through  the  Winter  in  fair  condition 
on  all  the  straw  they  will  eat,  plus 
some  protein  supplement.  Either  one 
pound  of  some  high  protein  feed,  sueh 
as  those  previously  mentioned,  or  five 
to  six  pounds  of  good  quality  legume 
hay,  per  head  daily,  will  be  sufficient. 
Sometimes  beef  cows  are  wintered  on 
straw  alone,  but  these  cows  will  usu¬ 
ally  lose  quite  a  bit  of  weight  and 
often  have  considerable  trouble  at 
calving  time.  If  straw  and  a  protein 
supplement  is  used,  at  the  rate  of  20 
pounds  of  straw  and  one  pound  of 
supplement  for  210  days,  the  total  cost 
would  be  $27.50  for  a  210  day  period. 
This  allows  $10  per  ton  for  straw  and 
$60  per  ton  for  the  protein  supplement. 

Various  combinations  can  be  used  in 
accordance  with  price  and  availability. 
If  legume  hay  is  used  alone,  it  will 
take  an  average  of  about  20  pounds 
per  head  daily  to  winter  a  beef  cow. 
If  figured  at  $20  per  ton  this  would 
cost  $42  for  a  210-day  period.  No  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  is  needed  when 
legume  hay  is  fed  as  the  sole  roughage. 
About  one-half  of  the  hay,  or  some¬ 
what  more  can  be  replaced  with  corn 
silage,  if  desired,  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  of  silage  for  each  pound  of  hay. 
If  silage  is  figured  at  $5.00  per  ton  this 


wintering  feed  would  have  a  total  cost 
of  $36.75. 

Either  corn  or  grass  silage  can  be 
used  as  the  only  roughage  ,if  they  are 
supplemented  with  a  daily  feed  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one  pound  of  either  lin¬ 
seed  or  soybean  oil  meal.  It  will  take 
about  50  pounds  daily  per  head  of 
silage  when  it  is  fed  alone  for  rough- 
age.  At  the  prices  mentioned  the  total 
cost  of  this  ration  for  a  210-day  period 
would  be  $31.30.  The  beef  herd  should 
have  constant  access  to  both  salt  and  a 
mineral  mixture.  Any  of  the  various 
good  commercial  mineral  compounds 
may  be  supplied.  The  use  of  a  mixture 
containing  suitable  amounts  of  manga¬ 
nese  has  been  found  to  be  helpful  for 
both  cows  and  bulls. 

Calf  Gains 

When  beef  cows  have  wintered  well, 
they  will  produce  a  good  flow  of  milk, 
and  ’this  will  be  the  principal  factor 
influencing  rapidity  and  economy  of 
gains  which  are  made  by  their  nurs¬ 
ing  calves.  If  the  calves  were  dropped 
on  pasture  in  the  Spring  they  will 
make  good  gains  on  grass  and  milk, 
but  a  grain  supplement  in  a  creep  will 
produce  the  most  rapid  and  eco¬ 
nomical  gains  of  all.  Tests  at  several 
stations  show  that  on  the  average  it 
takes  about  five  pounds  of  whole  milk 
to  make  one  pound  of  gain  up  to  the 
time  the  nursing  calf  is  about  five 
weeks  old,  while  by  weaning  time  its 
requirement  will  be  almost  20  pounds. 
The  studies  of  Beach  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Station  show  that  calves  are  very 
efficient  in  their  utilization  of  whole 
milk,  requiring  an  average  of  only  1.03 
pounds  of  dry  matter  from  whole  milk 
per  pound  of  gain  produced,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1.08  for  lambs,  and  1.36 
for  nursing  pigs. 

At  weaning  time  in  the  Fall,  the 
calves  that  have  been  creep  fed  will 
sustain  no  setback  and  will  keep  gain¬ 
ing  at  a  regular  rate;  while  calves  that 
have  not  received  grain  and  are 
suddenly  removed  from  their  dams, 
will  not  do  so  well.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  get  beef  calves  to  eating 
some  grain  for  at  least  a  few  days,  or 
preferably  two  or  three  weeks,  before 
weaning  time.  It  is  best  to  wean 
abruptly  and  take  the  calves  far  enough 
away  so  that  the  separation  is  com¬ 
plete  and  final.  A  beef  cow  does  not 
give  enough  milk  to  endanger  her 
udder,  so  that  while  a  sudden  removal 
of  her  calf  may  result  in  some  con¬ 
gestion,  this  will  soon  be  resorbed. 


STOP 

FURNACE  LEAKS 
AND  SAVE  FUEL 


2)oituM  3M00TH-0N 


Seal  up  all  •  leaks  and  cracks,  tighten 
loose  parts  and  fixtures  in  your  heating  j 
system  NOW.  Prevent  heating  troubles 
later.  Save  precious  coal  or  oil.  You 
cin“  apply  Smooth-On  yourself,  make 
tight  repairs  and  save  money .  Ask  for 
Smooth-On  No.  1  inexpensive  1%-oz.,  j 
7-oz.  or  larger  sizes  at  your  hardware 
store.  If  they  haven’t  it,  write  us  direct. 

FREE  Home  Repair  Handbook 

Clear  directions  for  countless 
Smooth-On  uses  in  the  home, 
on  the  car,  etc.  40  pages.  170 
diagrams.  Send  a  postcard 
for  your  free  copy  NOW. 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.C0.,  Dept.  39C, 
570  Communipjw  Are.  Jersey  City  4.  N.J. 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 


WITH  THE  NEW 


Mall  Lightweight  Gasoline  Engine 
•Chain  Saw 


Cuts  trees  within  4  inches  of  the  ground  —  Shorter 

Stumps  —  More  Timber  per  Tree.  Saw  makes  hori- 

ontal  and  vertical  cuts.  Pneumatic  and  electric 

models  also  available.  Demonstrations  can  be  arranged. 
CaU  or  Write. 


Complete  Machinery  &  Equip.  Co.  Inc. 
36-38  11th  St.,  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 
Ironsides  6-8600 

Exclusive  Factory  Distributors  and  Service  Station 
for  Metropolitan  New  York  and  Westchester,  Put¬ 
nam,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 


“IEEDED”  heavy  du 
JlliJliy  tow  line 


DUTY 


Any  length,  strength, 
fitting  for  light  car,  truck  or 

machinery.  Consult  us  on  -  _ _ 

rigs.  5  Ton  strength,  10  ft.  $5.  5  Ton,  12  ft.  $6. 
(postpaid).  CHATTAN  CO.  Pt.  I,  Westport,  Conn. 


11.  S.  APPROVED— U.  S.  PULLORUM  TESTED 

Large  quantities  of  U.S.D.A.  Whites,  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
and  large-type  White  Hollands  of  excellent  breeding  will  bo 
available  this  season.  Our  hatchery  is  in  the  National  Turkey 
Improvement  Plan  and  all  hatching  is  done  under  official 
supervision.  Place  your  order  early  for  the  famous  Knoll 
poults  and  take  advantage  of  our  special  discount.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery  by  truck,  air  or  rail.  Write  for  big 
beautiful  illustrated  turkey  catalog  today. 


PROTECT  your  Cows'  Teats 

with  UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Reduce  Cow  Injuries  —  Save  Work  —  Economical  * 


The  Unadilla  folding  partition  may 
be  readily  attached  to  most  any. 
stanchion  frame  —  wood  or  pipe.  The 
Unadilla  Partition  has  these  exclu¬ 
sive  features  — 

1 — Low  cost.  2 — It  fits  any  stanchion 
frame.  3 — Easy  to  install,  no  outside 
help  required.  4 — Retractable — folds 
up  in  safe  position  when  milking  or 
letting  cows  out.  5 — Easy  to  keep 
clean — no  iron  pipe  going  into  plat¬ 
form  to  gather  manure,  rust,  to  break 
off.  6 — Never  in  the  way  when  bed¬ 
ding  or  cleaning  stables.  7 — End  of 
partition  off  platform  —  variable  ac¬ 
cording  to  gambrel  height  of  cows 
stanchioned.  8 — Flexible — not  rigid 
— cow  cannot  get  cast  when  lying 


down.  9 — Fits  in  low  ceiling  barns. 
10 — Handy  Tail-holder. 

If  your  cows  are  injuring;  one  another 
because  of  lack  of  partitions,  send 
for  complete  details  about  this  won¬ 
derful  partition  that  can  be  fitted  to 
all  stanchion  frames.  It’s  guaranteed 
to  please  you. 
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Tkt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Breeding  males  while  they  last! 
U.  S.  R.O.P.  and  U.  S.  Approved. 
U.  S.  Certified  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  Started  pullets. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 
Route  3,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LAYERS! 
ORDER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
"How  to  Boost  Profits.” 

UACUCD  pedigreed 
MUdtlbK  LEGHORN  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


| {HALL  BROTHEI 


.0^- 

<0 


Offer  you  our  new 
'  32-page  book  on 
marketing  Poultry 
Eggs  and  Meat.  Not  a 
catalog  but  a  book  of 
Practical,  Proven 
Facts  that  will  help 
you  make  MORE 
Money  with  poul¬ 
try.  It’s  yours 
...  for  only  one 
4A  dime.  Send 
for  it 
&  today. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC." 

Bog  60  '  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


bEXEU  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 


S.  C.  .Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black 
Minorcas,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Rocks,  Red-Rock 
Cross,  N.  H.  Reds.  We  have  been  satisfying  a 
steady  growing  list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for 
years.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  I>. 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery.  All 
Chicks  guaranteed  to  reach  you  vigorous  and  lively. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 


Clear  Spring  Hatchery 


F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
BOX  49  -  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


liailHi  -it  CLEAN  breeders 

Specializing  in  Sex-Link  Pullets  for 
Eggs,  New  Hampshires  for  Meat;  also 
Reds,  Rocks,  Crosses.  Reserve  1947  needs 
early.  1947  Calendars  now  available. 
PILCH’S  CHICKS, 

BOX  R  -  THOMPSONV1LLE,  CONN. 


PECK’ S"1- 

'  IT  T.J'  ^  R.  1.  REDS  B.  P.  ROCKS 
POWER  SEX-LINK  CROSS 

PACKED  BARRED  CROSS 

e|J  I  tf  C  Profit  by  the  breeding  power 
n  I  W  I\  w  of  two  of  the  country’s  best 

I  heavy  strains.  Store  power  to  lay  and  live;  from 

parent  stock  with  flock  averages  to  237  eggs. 
Polder.  W.  C.  PECK,  R  2-G,  MADISON,  CONN. 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

N,  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  1947 

your  share  of  the  big  profits 
ahead  order  Mapes  Chicks  early. 
Prom  TJ.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Passed  flocks  mated  to  R.  O.  P. 
sires,  they  have  the  all  ’round 
Quality  for  heavy  production  of 
meat  or  eggs.  Your  choice  of 
T  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 

Leghorns,  Rod-Rock  Cross  or  Rock-Red  Cross.  Write 
iilgPes  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  R  I,  Newburah,  N.  Y. 


■WALCK  CHICKS. 

Free  range  flocks  Bloodtested  and  rigidly  culled. 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  WSiito  Giants,  White  Leghorns,  Rock- 
Red  &  Wyan-Rock  Crosses.  R.O.P.  sired  Males. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  L  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

R,  .  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

ESTABLISHED  19081 


N.Y.-0.S.  APPROVED 

Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Red 
and  Barred  Cross  Chicks. 
Free  circular  &  price  list. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


GREATt ST  SAVINGS  ROW 

WENE  5SS  CHICKS 


If  you  have  held  back  about  owning 
genuine  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks  on 
account  of  expense,  write  today  for 
prices  you  can  easily  afford.  More 
than  that — Wene  Egg  Breeding  today 
is  new,  advanced  breed  ing]that  is  as  far 
I  ahead  of  pre-war  breeding  as  the  1947 
•  plane  is  ahead  of  a  1939  flying  machine. 


Uc  new  jersey 

•  J.  APPROVED 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEES 

on  all  4  Wene  Matings — write  for  details.  So  vigorous  and 
strong  are  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks  of  our  Super-X  Mating 
that  we  guarantee  to  replace  any  losses  first  14  days  without 
extra  charge.  Profits  are  highest  on  BIG,  top-market-price 
eggs  like  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks  are  bred  to  lay.  Having 
euch  eggs  to  sell  in  1947  will  be  more  important  than  ever! 

FIRST  CHOICE  WITH  EASTERN 
EGG  AUCTION  &  CO-OP  MEMBERS 

You  can  SAVE  MONEY  and  own  the 
same  chickens  that  more  Eastern  Co-Op 
and  Egg  Auction  Members  choose  above 
any  others.  These  egg  farmers  sell  to  the 
Eastern  markets  paying  the  HIGHEST 
EGG  PRICES.  They  make  more  egg 
profit  than  any  other  class  of  chicken 
raiser.  They  demand  more  egg  breeding. 

They  pick  WENE  CHICKS  above  any 
for  laying  TOP  PRICE  EGGS. 

BIG  SAVINGS  NOW! 

on  SEX-GUARANTEED  PULLET 
and  MALE  CHICKS.  Day-Old.  Pure¬ 
bred  or  Crossbred. 


U.  S.  Pullorum 
Controlled 
Hatches  Year 
Around 

Prompt  Service 
Capacity 
1,800,000  Eggs 


Every  man  and  woman 
raising  chickens  should 
have  this  book.  Write  for 
YOURS  and  early  order 
savings  on  WENE  chicks 
today! 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  A-3 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


EAST’S  LARGEST  PRODUCER 
OF  HEN  BREEDER 
R.O.P.  SIRED 
White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Wene  produces  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from 
60,000  2-to-5-year-old  HEN  BREEDERS 
(no  pullets) — laying  eggs  averaging  25  to  30 
ounces  per  dozen — shells  chalk-white.  25,000 
U.S.  N.J.  certified  HEN  BREEDERS.  All 
headed  by  Official  200  to  300  Egg  R.O.P. 
Sires — more  such  birds  than  any  other  plant 
In  New  Jersey.  Every  record  OFFICIAL 
R.O.P. — not  a  private  home  record. 

More  Heavy  Breed  Females 
Mated  to  R.O.P.  Sires 

than  any  other  New  Jersey  plant.  THOU¬ 
SANDS  OF  BIG  WHITE  ROCK.  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE,  BARRED  ROCK.  R.  I. 
Reds,  U.  8.  N.  J.  Certified  Breeders,  mated 
with  R.O.P.  males.  Eggs  set  from  these 
matings  average  25  to  30  ounces  per  dozen. 
Other  heavy  breed  chicks  available  In  White 
Wyandottes,  Jersey  Giants. 

East’s  Largest  Producer 
of  Specialty  Crossbreeds 

,  WENE  WYAN-ROCKS,  BRAM-ROCKS— 
exclusive  WENE  Developments.  WENE- 
.  cross  LEGHORN-MINORCAS  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive.  TOP-GRADE  WHITE  EGG  trade. 
WENE  RED-ROCKS  for  meat  or  eggs. 


COLONIAL 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 
Announces  NEW  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  !¥ S  ADp'roved 

Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS  money?  Lj - EE - 

Do  you  want  LAYERS?  More  people  buy  Colonial  ......... 

Chicks  than  any  other  kind.  The  reason  —  EGG  HATCHES 
PROFITS  from  COLONIAL  breeding.  Over  180,000  DAILY 

Wing-Banded  R.O.P.  males  used  last  20  years  (dam’s  -  WHM‘* 

R.O.P.  records  200-351  eggs).  Great  numbers  of  Official  Egg 
Laying  Test  Pens — 5  U.  S.  Grand  Champion  Pens  in  5  Breeds 
added  in  1  year  alone.  The  result— Colonial's  Best  Egg  Chicks 
are  50%  to  almost  100%  blood  out  of  200  to  over  300  egg  hens. 

Fine  Blood  in  Colonial’s  Lowest  Price  Chicks ! 

Customer  after  customer  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  per  bird 
has  resulted  from  Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Program. 

Do  You  Want  to  Save  Real  Money? 

Write  for  Colonial’s  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  — 
good  no  matter  where  you  live.  9  big  hatcheries 
LOWS'!  AQG  located  for  quick  delivery  to  any  state.  Popular 
■,  ▼  1  I™  varieties.  SEXED,  if  desired.  CROSSBREEDS 
M  I  fc  also.  Easy  terms  of  $1.00  down.  Send  letter  or 
card  today  for  2  BIG  FREE  CHICK  BOOKS. 


Book  No.  1 :  New  farm-tested  poultry 
book:  latest  discoveries  reported  by 
20  farm  college  experts.  Book  No.  2: 
Colonial’s  Chick  Catalog  with  pictures 
In  natural  colors.  Both  Free  I 


COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,*  Ohio 


CAPONS 

ASTONISHINGLY  EASY  TO  RAISE  I 

PULLETS 


and 


One  of  America's 
HIGHEST  PRICE  MEATS 

Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost 
about  same  as  day-old  turkeys,  sell 
higher,  much  easier  to  raise.  Quiet, 
_  docile  temperament.  Raise  them 

ASTONISHINGLY  EASY  TO  RAISE  arnworo* ^ronortjj  /or 

■*  growers  reports  on  their  cuxraaing 
OLD  profits. 

3%  MoSe,  6  or  8  Weeks  Old 

Fancy,  healthy,  egg-production-charged 
3H  mos.  pullets — uniform,  sturdy,  beau¬ 
tifully  developed.  Practically  every  one 
will  become  a  top-notch  layer  or  breeder. 
Yon  save  raising  expense,  work  on  any  age  pullet  preferred,  down  to  4  weeks  old. 

NEARLY  READY-TO-LAY;  EGGS  IN  30 TO  60  DAYS 

Floor  brooded  by  experts  cheaper  than  you  can  afford  to  bother  with  them;  Write 
for  prices. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc. 


nonoi L 

New  Hampshlr 
|  Barred  and  Whi 
I  Barred  &  Sexlinl 

I  have  days  to  weeka- 
I  accordingly— tak 

Jro5*  se,iine  fancy 
next  year’s  hungr 
i  th«se.  supers, 

i  Vibrant  vitality 
I  growth.  SPEEDY 
I  *°r  Q,uick  hroi’h 
Jahnf,*"?  Ability. 
f  »  f°r  eSg  profits 
'  batches  from  Pullo 
ftock-  Choice  of  , 
day-old  p 
cockerels.  Discoun, 
on  all  C-V  products] 


FREE  CATALOG 


R 


Illustrates  in  color  and  describes  in  detail  the  various  Wolf  matings  in  8  popular  breeds 
that  have  been  developed  by  rigid  culling  and  careful  selective  mating  over  a  period  of 
37  years  to  a  high  stage  of  production  and  livability.  Licensed  APA  Judge  tells  how  to 
raise  your  chicks  and  handle  your  laying  flock  to  make  real  money.  All  Wolf  chicks  are 
from  flocks  under  continuous  supervision  and  contain  nothing  but  blood-tested  APA 
Registered  stock,  Hatched  under  strictest  sanitary  conditions. 

*  SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW 

To  get  delivery  when  you  want  It.  Early  layers  are  early  payers. 

8  BREEDS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

$8.50  and  up  per  100.  Our  Economy  Price  List  includes  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels. 

QUICK  DELIVERY  TO  POINTS  EAST 

Over  a  million  chicks  annually  shipped  east  in  overnight  shipments  to  most  points- 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept,  s  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Feathering,  Profitable  Egg  Production.  Pullorum  Clean. 

M.  FEARNLEY,  NO.  SCITUATE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


BABY  CHICKS 


Bos  Quality  Blood- 
tested  Chicks.  Beading 
purebreeds  and  Crossbreeds.  Healthy,  well  hatched. 
Reasonably  priced.  Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue. 

BOS  HATCHERY  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 
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WHITI^tOCK 


i 

I 

I 

I 


BABY $-S  O  An 

CHICKS  lO.UU 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

used-,are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


CHAMBIRUH 

Wjm&ARR£P 

ROCKS 


Each  year  more  and  more  poultry- 
men  order  Chamberlin  Barred 
Rock  Chicks.  Bred  to  make  profits 
under  average  farm  conditions — 
they  have  6  points  of  superiority: 
High  Livability,  Quick  Growth, 
Early  Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High 
Production,  Good  Meat.  5,500 
Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breed¬ 
ers.  Chicks  available  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write 
for  free  booklet  —  order  chicks  early  I 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRiATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


PARKS 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

world’s 


OLDEST 

STRAIN 


\}A. 
M.O.P. 
A  State 
Supervised 

Here's  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America's 
meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Wrlto  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

For  High  Egg  Production,  Meat  Quality,  Attractive 
Appearance — start  with  Combs’  Barred  Kock  Chicks. 
Their  profit  making  quality  will  make  you  another 
satisfied  owner.  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Ap¬ 
proved  breeders.  Write  for  folder,  then  order  early. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

NICHOLS 

OF  KINGSTON,  N-  H. 


Nichols  “Know-How”  in  the  selection  of  superior 
birds  which  are  then  subjected  to  an  Intensive 
trapnest,  progeny  test  program  has  developed 
and  is  improving  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires 
with  a  growing  reputation  for  broiler  and  egg 
profits.  We  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
before  you  buy. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


describing  Nichols  10  point  breeding  program 
and  Nichols  N.  H.  -  U,  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  New  Hampshires. 


CHICKS  BY  AIR 


We  ship  chicks  by  air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  26  -  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MINORCA -LEGHORN  CROSS 


Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guaran¬ 
tee.  Also  New  Hampshire  -  Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  ex¬ 
cellent  meat  and  Big 
Profits. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 

37  years  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  heavy 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years.  Post¬ 
card  brings  37th  Annual 
Catalog,  special  discounts. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Beds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  leghorns.  Now  booking  orders  for  Jan. 
Feb.  March  and  April  delivery.  Straight  run 
Chicks,  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  -  RICHFIELD,  -PENNA. 


niri  w  rmn  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Rock- 
■  111,1.  I*.  IS  Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
A  GLiULil  J  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 

weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  Ft,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAF0RD.  DELAWARE 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

for  small  space  and  early  crops. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Home  -  Dressed  Poultry 


January  18,  1947 


A  BREEDING  CODE 

THAT  BREEDS  PROFITS 

For  many  years,  the  Warren  Breeding  Code  has 
bred  profits  for  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 
Warren  Reds  clearly  show  the  results  of  this 
breeding  .  .  .  high  livability  and  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  ...  as  evidenced  in  the  Official  Laying  Con¬ 
tests,  where  they  turn  in  the  same  consistent  per¬ 
formance,  and  win  high  positions,  year  after  year. 
FINAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  1945-46  CONTESTS 
Missouri  — •  High  Hen,  All  Heavy  Breeds:  288 
eggs.  306.15  points;  and  2nd  High  Pen,  AH 
Heavy  Breeds:  2849  eggs,  3056.10  points. 
Hunterdon,  N.  J.  —  High  Hen.  All  Breeds:  319 
eggs,  345.55  points;  and  3rd  Red  Pen:  3218 
eggs.  3376.15  points. 

REPORTS  FROM  CURRENT  CONTESTS 
Texas  —  (1st  Month)  —  High  Pen,  AU  Breeds: 
325  eggs,  320.40  points;  2nd  High  Pen.  All 
Breeds:  320  eggs,  319.30  points;  High  Hen, 
All  Breeds:  30  eggs,  30.00  points. 

Stom,  Conn.  —  (1st  4  weeks)  —  High  Pen,  All 
Breeds:  329  eggs,  330  points;  2nd  High  Pen, 
A11  Breeds:  324  eggs,  323  points. 
Farmingdale,  N.  V.  —  (1st  Month)— 2nd  High 
Pen,  All  Breeds:  317  eggs.  313  points. 

The  performance  of  Warren  entries  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  contests  is  final  proof  of  the  inherent  Qualities 
of  Warren  Chicks.  Whether  you  order  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand,  you  get  the  same  blood,  breeding 
and  quality  that  make  up  the  Warren  contest 
winners.  You  may  confidently  expect  the  same 
rate  of  production  ...  and  a  gratifying  re¬ 
turn  of  profits.  _ _ 

r.  |,  reds  -  ROCK- REDS  (Barred) 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  PuHorum  Clean 
17  Years  without  a  Reaetor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J  .  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


Wayside  Fan 

bubVen„6SS  R.  I.  REDS 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  profit¬ 
able  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
of  more  than  20  years. 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week. 
Sexing  service  in  both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


TWO  GREAT  STRAINS 


One  for  Eggs  —  One  for  Broilers  —  both  are 
"original”  New  Hampshires  but  each  highly  de¬ 
veloped  for  its  particular  job.  R.O.P.  supervised 
breeding.  Take  your  choice  —  and  order  early 
for  a  successful  1947  poultry  year. 

6,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight  -  run  chlcka  —  sturdy,  dependable, 
"original"  New  Hampshires. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prices  now! 

,  ATWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  202  -  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


<  ..Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

%LL°or  SPIZZERINKTUM 


(Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Offt 

INSURED  SUCCESS 

SjYes,  it's  like  taking  out  an  in- 
r  surance  policy  on  success  when  you 
choose  SPIZZERINKTUM  as  a  flock 
foundation.  Then,  your  good  manage- 
i  hi  i  m  m  i1  ment  is  all  you'll  need  to  maintain 
high  profit  standards  of  production,  livability  and 
meat  quality. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
Now  Hampshires  -  -  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  —  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


/More  Eggs  •  Greater  Prohts 

✓-'Twin  Cedar  Farms  New 

■ - rHampshires  start  laying  early 

a _ pay  you  a  profit  sooner.  Their 

- - 1  high  egg  production  gives  you 

MORE  PROFIT.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pull¬ 
orum  Clean.  Send  for  free  folder  and 
order  today. 

ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 
Route  G-1,  Gome,  New  Hampshire 


CAPON  S 

sa  iZ  «5>**¥g 

Under  100  add  5e  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 

SSMSi 

■„n.  0th,!  B0'i'i)!!¥.«'eCT0E».,*H"Ew"vo6BK 


DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  AND  RUNNERS 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y 


Parm  enter,  Harco  Reds 

My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and  double 
pedigreed  males  brought  direct  from  Parmenter 
and  Harco  Orchards.  Also  Red-Rock  sex-link  and 
Rock-Red  Barred  cross  chicks.  Satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  BOX  61,  BELLINGHAM,  MASS. 


Poultry  is  once  more  up  against 
tough  competition.  Frequently  one  will 
hear  people  remark  that  they  do  not 
care  for  chicken  as  often  as  they  used 
to,  particularly  now  that  they  can  get 
red  meat  again.  The  farmer,  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  scarcity  of  war  years  was 
readily  able  to  market  a  chicken  or 
fowl  in  almost  any  condition,  will  find 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  dispose  of 
his  dressed  poultry  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  unless  he  gives  his  customers  a 
bird  superior  in  both  quality  and 
appearance.  For  the  poultryman  who 
wants  a  stable  year  round  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  the  dressing  of  poultry  to  his 
customers’  satisfaction  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance. 

During  the  past  20  years  all  our 
poultry,  including  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys,  have  been  dry  picked.  I  have 
become  fairly  proficient  in  this  method, 
and  have  found  that  it  is  the  quickest, 
cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  one  for 
me  to  use.  However,  if  I  were  to  ex¬ 
pand  my  business,  I  think  I  would  in¬ 
stall  an  electric  picker  and  use  the 
semi-scald  method.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  with  a  small  sized  picking 
machine  efficiently  operated,  it  is 
possible  to  pick  about  50  birds  in  an 
hour,  which  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  number  that  can  be  picked  by 
any  hand  method.  A  room,  either  es¬ 
pecially  designed  or  remodeled  for  the 
electric  poultry  picker,  is  necessary  to 
house  the  equipment  utilized,  in  re¬ 
moving  feathers  by  a  mechanical  pick¬ 
er,  including  the  plucking  machine,  a 
stove  for  heating  water,  hot  water 
tank  or  wash  boiler  and  buckets.  While 
hot  water  tanks  with  thermostatically 


A  clean  way  to  kill  chickens  and  get 
them  ready  for  picking  is  to  hold  them 
in  the  manner  shown,  and  give  the 
head  a  quick,  hard  pull.  The  blood  will 
drain  into  the  neck  pocket  thus  made 
by  the  dislocation,  and  will  later  fall 
out  as  a  clot,  when  the  head  is  cut  off, 
after  the  feathers  have  been  removed. 

controlled  heating  units  are  best,  a  tub 
or  wash  boiler  can  be  used  and  the 
water  heated  by  placing  the  tank  on 
an  oil  or  coal  stove.  Of  course  a 
thermometer  must  be  kept  on  hand  so 
that  the  operator  can  be  sure  the  water 
is  the  right  temperature. 

After  the  birds  are  killed,  they  are 
immersed  and  revolved  for  about  30 
seconds  in  the  hot  water  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  temperatures  for  various  ages  of 
birds:  broilers  125  to  128  degrees  F.; 
and  roasters,  fowls  and  capons  128  to 
132  degrees  F.  Then  the  bird  is  held 
on  the  plucking  machine  and  the  rapid¬ 
ly  revolving  rubber  fingers  remove 
practically  all  the  feathers.  Any  stub¬ 
bing  or  pinning  necessary  is  done  by 
hand  after  the  bird  has  been  over  the 
machine.  Though  the  initial  invest¬ 
ment  in  such  a  poultry  dressing  room 
and  equipment  is  fairly  high,  I  am  sure 
it  will  pay  for  itself  over  a  period  of 
time  in  the  labor  saved  and  the  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  dressed  poultry  that 
can  be  handled. 

For  the  farmer  who  dresses  from  a 
few  to  around  a  couple  of  thousand 
birds  a  year,  the  dry-pick  method  will 
produce  the  best  looking  bird  of  any 
method  I  know.  With  practice,  it  is  a 
matter  of  just  a  few  minutes  to  strip 
a  bird  of  its  feathers.  For  dry-picking 
on  a  small  scale,  practically  no  equip¬ 
ment  is  necessary,  just  a  basket  for  the 
feathers,  a  bucket  for  the  head,  feet 
and  entrails,  a  blunt  knife  for  remov¬ 
ing  pinfeathers  and  a  long,  thin,  sharp 
knife  for  those  who  kill  their  birds 
by  sticking.  All  of  the  poultry  I  dress 
is  ready  (after  the  customer  washes 
it)  for  cooking.  Birds  for  frying  and 
fricasseeing  are  cut  up,  broilers  are 
split,  and  roasters  oven  prepared.  In 
killing  these  birds,  I  use  a  method 
taught  me  more  than  20  years  ago  by 
my  father.  Hold  the  bird  firmly  by  the 
wings  and  legs  in  the  left  hand,  head 
down;  grasp  the  head  of  the  bird  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  index  and  third 
fingers  of  the  right  hand;  and  then 
give  the  head  a  quick,  hard  pull.  This 
breaks  the  chicken’s  neck,  causing  in¬ 
stant  death  as  the  first  vertebra  is 
severed.  The  blood  will  drain  into  the 
pocket  made  by  the  displacement  of 
the  neck  and  head,  and  will  fall  out 
as  a  clot  when  the  head  is  cut  off  after 
the  feathers  have  been  removed.  Al¬ 


though  this  method  is  not  too  satis¬ 
factory  for  birds  that  are  to  be  sold 
wholesale  with  their  heads  on,  it  is 
a;  clean  way  to  get  the  birds  ready  for 
picking;  the  operator  gets  no  blood 
scattered  around  and  can  begin  pluck¬ 
ing  the  feathers  the  instant  the  bird 
relaxes,  after  its  neck  has  been  broken. 
This  method  also  makes  it  possible  for 
the  operator  to  sit  down  and  hold  the 
bird  across  his  leg  while  removing  the 
feathers,  which  should  be  done  by 
grasping  a  few  feathers  tightly  and 
pulling  them  quickly  from  the  direction 
in  which  they  grow.  I  usually  begin 
with  the  breast  feathers  and  finish 
with  the  wing  feathers.  With  practice 
the  operator  should  soon  be  able  to 
pick  a  bird  quickly  without  tearing 
the  skin,  even  on  small  broilers.  After 
the  head,  entrails,  crop  and  feet  have 
been  removed,  I  singe  all  birds,  using 
a  newspaper  for  a  quick,  clean  flame. 
Care  must  be  exercised,  otherwise  the 
bird  will  be  blackened.  The  secret,  of 
course,  is  to  pass  the  bird  quickly 
through  the  edge  of  the  flame,  singe¬ 
ing  the  hairs,  but  not  permitting  the 
flame  to  remain  long  enough  to  make 
a  carbon  deposit.  Alcohol  poured  into 
a  dish  and  lighted  gives  a  clearer 
flame,  but  it  is  not  as  easy  to  use  as 
a  newspaper. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  caution  should  be 
introduced  here.  To  prevent  any 
possibility  of  fire,  the  newspaper  should 
be  lighted  in  a  sheltered,  safe  place 
outdoors  or  in  the  firebox  of  a  stove. 
The  lighted  paper  should  never  be 
held  while  singeing  the  chicken.  The 
singeing  over,  I  remove  the  lungs,  and 
the  gall  bladder  from  the  liver,  clean 
the  gizzard  by  splitting  it  open  and  re¬ 
moving  the  inside,  and  then  cut  the 
neck  off,  removing  the  skin  from  the 
neck.  Then  I  place  the  giblets  and  neck 
back  in  the  roasting  chicken.  I  always 
wrap  chicken  for  fricasseeing  in  strong 
wax  paper  before  putting  it  in  a  paper 
bag.  When  they  are  available,  the 
heavy  paper  containers  used  for  fish 
and  hamburg  are  very  satisfactory  for 
cut-up  chicken.  I  fold  back  the  wings 
of  roasting  chickens  and  then  press 
the  legs  and  second  joints  down,  en¬ 
hancing  the  compact  appearance  of  the 
bird.  Then  I  put  the  chicken  in  the 
refrigerator  where  it  is  kept  until  de¬ 
livered.  The  consumer  should  always 
get  a  fresh,  tender  bird,  ready  for 
cooking,  and  in  an  attractive  package. 

Besides  delivering  one,  two  or  more 
birds  for  immediate  cooking,  I  ac¬ 
cept  orders  for  poultry  for  deep  freez¬ 
ing  and  storage.  The  birds  are  either 
delivered  to  the  owner’s  freezer  or  to 
the  local  cooperative  freezer  plant. 
They  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  would  do  it  for  prompt  consump¬ 
tion,  except  that  the  giblets  are  put  in 
wax  paper  and  each  bird  enclosed  in 
a  strong  cellophane  bag  which  is 
sealed  at  the  opening  by  running  a 
warm  iron  along  the  open  edge  or 
side.  One  of  my  customers  stuffed  her 
roasting  chickens  before  they  were  put 
down  in  the  freezer  and  reported  that 
they  cooked  as  satisfactorily  as  though 
freshly  stuffed. 

The  chain  markets  have  now  re¬ 
turned  to  the  practice,  abandoned  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  of  offering  various  cut 
up  portions  of  chickens  to  their 
customers.  For  the  customer  who  wants 
legs,  second  joints,  or  breasts  exclu¬ 
sively,  this  is,  of  course,  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  Therefore  I  think  that  retail 
poultrymen  will  have  to  offer  this  same 
service,  especially  if  they  have  to  com¬ 
pete  with  stores  for  retail  poultry 
trade.  Also,  some  retail  poultrymen 
now  offer  canned  chicken  to  their 
customers  and  find  a  profitable  and 
ready  sale  for  this  product  when  it 
is  properly  canned  and  offered  for 
sale  in  suitable  glass  jars. 

Of  this  one  thing,  the  retail  poultry- 
man  can  be  sure:  If  he  prepares  his 
dressed  poultry  carefully,  disem¬ 
boweling  them  as  soon  as  killed,  re¬ 
frigerates  them  properly  and  delivers 
them  in  good  condition  to  his  custom¬ 
ers,  he  will  find  that  his  product  will 
have  a  delicious  flavor,  a  tenderness 
and  palatability  that  will  equal  and 
usually  surpass  his  competitors’  offer¬ 
ing.  This  will  mean  continued  demand 
at  the  best  prevailing  price. 

Vermont  Thomas  Foster 


REDBI RD 


TRAPNESTED  AND 
PEDIGREED  STRAINS 

BRED  TO  LAY 

Redbird  Farm  Chicks  are  strong  and 
healthy,  will  grow  rapidly  and  mature 
quickly.  Hatched  from  eggs  produced  on 
our  own  farm,  they  are  the  result  of  35 
years  of  careful  breeding  for  vigor,  as 
well  as  for  meat  and  egg  production. 

98#>  Livability  Guaranteed 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS  ON  CHAMPION 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

All  Bregdgrs  State  Tested — No  Reactors 

R.  I.  Reds — Our  original  strain,  official 
records  up  to  334  eggs. 

New  Hampshires — Our  own  strain,  bred 
for  both  meat  and  eggs. 

Barred  Rocks — Rugged  New  England 
strain  with  good  body  weight. 
Red-Rock  Cross — Selected  breeders  from 
our  own  Red  and  Rock  strains. 

A  preferred  Barred  broiler  cross. 

Sil  If  C  5%  discount  on  orders 
”  »»  placed  before  Feb.  1. 

Write  For  Catalog  and  Prices 

Redbird  Farm, 


M  O  U  L’S 

V I  G  Q R  -  R  1  c  H  6 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Can  Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 

1,  23  year*'  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lota  of  Big. 

—Just  One-Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds — High  Vigor.  8.  Good  Type  end 

3.  Fast  r.wiwih—  Even  Color. 

TOPAyfj^ra 


Get  the  full  facts  about 
our  N.  H.,  U.  S.  Pullorum 
,  Clean  stock.  Write  — 


TXbJ° 

price*. 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R, 
EXETER.  N.H 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

109%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Largo  Eng.  White  Leghorns - $  9.50  $19.00  $  4.00 

Barred  Bocks . 11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  X.  Reds....  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp’l  BloRed  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


f  From  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock ;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for 
30  yeare.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
i  Rt  4  -  Cortland,  New  York 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50, 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  CCard . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea . 2.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . 2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N,  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


■  rrUDDIIC  backed  by  470  to  943  eggs  per 

■  rlfflUKriJ  veahs  of^  bird  (official  2  to  5 

B  teXf  P/bOOri  year  records)  mean 

■■  ^  //  BEAL  PROFITS!  Full 

story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

BURNS’  POULTRY  FARM 

WRENTHAM.  MASS. 

Day  Old  Red  Chicks  100%  Parmenter  strain.  Re¬ 
produced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  .Also  Sex- 
Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4500 
breeders  pullorum  clean  II  years.  Order  early  for 
delivery  dates.  Prices  on  request. 

PARK  ST.  -  TEL.  WRENTHAM  358 

BROILER  CHICKS  bookings  of  Red- 

Rock  pullet  chicks,  will  sell  the  cockerels  for  10c 
each.  Pullorum  clean.  Ail  from  our  own  big  Bock 
breeders  mated  to  Parmenter  males.  Write  for  dates 
and  Quantities  available. 

WRIGHT  FARMS  -  RICHFORD,  NEW  YORK 

BABY  CAPONS— B  ABY  CHICKS  Cockerels 
STARTED  PULLET  CHICKS  Heavy  Breeds 

Order  now  to  insure  desired  delivery  date. 

Buck  Hilt  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direqt  importers  of  Barron  leghorns. 

_  Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.  O.  P. 

Hens.  Straight  Run  $10.00  &  $11.00  per  100.  Pullets 
$20.00  &  $22.00  per  100.  Cockerels  $2.00  per  IOO. 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

DOVER  FARMS 

-  HATCHING  EGGS  —  BABY  CHICKS  - - 

REPRODUCING  AND  CROSSING  THE  BEST 
OF  THE  R.  O.  P.  STRAINS. 

DOVER  FARMS 

DUGAN  LANE, _ TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

—STARTED  PULLETS- 

Farm  raised  started  pullets.  Leghorns,  leghorcas, 
two  weeks  to  ten  weeks.  Reserve  your  order. 

BOS  HATCHERY  •  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 

-  HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - - 

GREAT  LAYERS  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS:  HEALTH¬ 
IEST  BREED:  NO  CANNIBALISM:  CIRCULAR  FREB 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J- 

DCCT  Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  Free.  Shrawder’s 
K**-'*^*  Ancona  Farm.  Richfield  9.  Penna. 


Broad  Breasted'  Bronze  Poults 

Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  our  Circular  before 
you  buy  your  1947  poults. 

BRADLEY  TURKEY  FARM 
SOUTHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


ZETTS  GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Pennsylvania's  largest  duck  farm,  10.000  Breeders 
on  our  farms.  Fast"*  growth  —  More  Meat  —  More 
Profits.  Up  to  6  pounds  in  8-10  weeks.  Also 
Egg  -  a  -  day  White  Runners,  Fawn  Runners, 
Rouens,  Geese,  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Drifting,  Pa. 
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Turkeys  the  Year  Round 

Turkey  consumption  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  from  about  two  pounds -per 
civilian  in  the  early  1930’s  to  3.4  pounds 
per  person  in  1942.  Due  to  the  needs 
of  the  armed  forces,  it  remained  at 
about  that  level  during  the  war,  but 
now  it  is  on  the  increase.  The  demand 
in  the  future  should  be  upward  due  to 
the  greater  use  of  turkey  meat  during 
the  whole  year  rather  than  only  at  the 
Thanksgiving  season.  Also,  better  meat- 
type  turkeys  are  having  a  decided 
effect  on  the  wider  use  for  these  fine 
birds.  This  year  only  about  65  per  cent 
of  the  turkey  crop  was  marketed  in 
November  and  December  in  compari¬ 
son  to  75  to  80  per  cent  for  the  1937-43 
period.  This  shift  in  the  marketing  of 
our  turkey  crop  has  also  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  increased  consumption 
of  turkey  over  the  year,  from  cold 
storage.  This  trend  will  no  doubt  in¬ 
crease  as  demand  for  turkey  meat  be¬ 
comes  still  more  uniformly  spread  over 
the  entire  12  months. 

The  largest  consumption  increases 
have  occurred  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  East  North  Central  States,  where 
it  has  quadrupled  that  of  several  years 
ago.  More  turkeys  are  now  being  pro¬ 
duced  near  the  big  consuming  areas. 
These  increases  have  been  due  to 
greater  demand  for  turkey  meat  the 
year  round,  as  well  as  improved 
management  factors  which  make  it 
economically  possible  to  raise  more 
turkeys  over  a  longer  growing  season. 
Shifting  of  production  of  poults  from 
farms  to  commercial  hatcheries  has 
been  a  big  factor  in  this  increase.  Such 
better  management  practices  have 
been  very  effective  in  reducing  losses 
in  hatching,  brooding  and  rearing  of 
turkeys,'  and  thus  have  made  available 
greater  quantities  of  turkeys.  Another 
favorable  factor  is  that  better  meat 
types  have  been  developed  all  over 
the  country.  Broadbreasted  Bronze  and 
White  Hollands,  as  well  as  such  turkeys 
as  the  Nittany,  Small  Beltsville  White 
and  the  New  Jersey  Buff,  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  a  great  help  in  contributing 
to  the  increased  popularity  of  turkeys. 

The  size  of  turkey  to  raise  should  be 
determined  by  the  market  to  which 
you  plan  to  cater.  Hotel  and  restaurant 
trade  can  use  the  larger  birds  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  most  consumers  need  only 
a  medium-to-small  turkey,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  family.  Thus  there 
should  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
those  who  cater  direct  to  consumer 
sales  to  grow  one  of  the  smaller  type 
such  as  the  plump  broadbreasted  kind. 
There  are  many  varieties  in  both  size 
and  color  to  choose  from. 

The  finish  on  turkeys  is  important, 
and  cannot  be  attained  until  they  have 
nearly  reached  maturity.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  is  essential  that  poults  be 
hatched  at  least  24  to  26  weeks  ahead 
of  market  needs  for  the  small  type 
turkeys,  and  26  to  30  weeks  ahead  for 
the  large  type  turkeys.  Turkeys  will 
feather  as  well,  and  attain  finish  much 
faster,  in  cool  weather  than  in  hot 
weather,  so  allowance  must  be  made 
for  this  fact  in  getting  them  ready  for 
the  market. 

Year  round  turkey  production  is 
certainly  a  possibility  and  offers  a 
chance  to  spread  out  labor,  expense  and 
income  to  good  advantage.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  will  require  some  good  practi¬ 
cal  planning.  Such  a  program  would 
make  it  possible  to  better  utilize  equip¬ 
ment  and  labor,  and  to  have  properly 
finished  turkeys  available  for  retail  the 
year  round.  T.  B.  Charles 


Chick  ta  Pullet  Feeding 

So  your  chicks  have  finally  arrived 
and  are  fed  a  dry  chick  mash  with 
plenty  of  water  for  the  first  20  days. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  week  you  can 
begin  feeding  very  small  quantities  of 
scratch  grain  night  and  morning,  put¬ 
ting  it  in  separate  feeders.  Gradually 
these  quantities  are  increased  until 
each  lot  of  100  chicks  is  getting 
around  two,  pounds  each  day,  one  third 
in  the  morning  and  two  thirds  at  the 
evening  feeding.  Something  like  two 
weeks  later,  you  switch  from  starting 
mash  to  growing  mash,  making  the 
change  gradually  by  adding  a  little 
more  growing  mash  and  leaving  out  a 
little  more  starting  mash  each  day 
until  the  change  is  complete.  You  will 
and  it  advisable  to  make  any  change 
m  the  rations  a  sort  of  day-by-day 
process,  even  after  the  flock  has  at¬ 
tained  full  growth.  Any  abrupt  change 
m  either  feeding  methods  or  feeds  is 
likely  to  react  unfavorably  upon  the 
growth  and  vigor  of  the  fowls. 

After  your  pullets  are  nine  or  10  r 
weeks  old,  you  will  probably  want  to 
stop  feeding  the  fine  scratch  grains 
and  begin  feeding  the  regular  chick 
scratch  feed,  again  making  the  change 
gradually.  You  will  find  it  advisable  to 
change  the  mash  element  of  the 
ration  early  as  the  fowls  approach 
maturity,  using  a  good  egg  mash  in 
:Jeu  of  the  growing  mash.  But  be  sure 
mat  the  egg  mash  carries  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  growth  and  vigor,  as  well  as 
nose  needed  in  egg  production.  For 
your  pullets  will  continue  to  develop 
mng  after  they  have  begun  laying  eggs. 

w.  s.  c. 


BABY  CHICKS 


WATER  TABS 


V^DQUARTERS  for 

CH,CK  SUPPLIES.  • 


DISINFECTANT  FEEDERS  AND  FOUNTS 


Best  Purina  ever 


R  LIFE  AND  GROWTH 

Both  the  formula  and  the  ingredient 
quality  in  1947  Purina  Chick  Startena 

are  the  best  we  have  ever  made. 

§ 

Leadership  in  research  and  in  results 
has  made  Startena  the  favorite  of  all 
starting  feeds  for  more  than  20  years. 
Poultrymen  buy  it  year  after  year  be¬ 
cause  they  find  it  pays  in  chick  life  and 
growth.  Yes,  quality  pays  in  starting 
chicks  .  .  .  and  this  year  you  will  find 
your  Purina  Dealer  is  headquarters  for 
all  the  quality  supplies  you  need  to 
start  chicks  right. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  WILMINGTON,  DEL, 

ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 


(Compare  the  breeding — com¬ 
pare  the  prices — here’s  your 
'chance  to  get  official  R.O.P. 
jSired  Chicks  direct  from  the  , 

[breeder  for  less  than  you’d  ex¬ 
pect.  U.  S.  Approved 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I. 

Reds,  White 
and  Barred 
Rocks.White 
Leghorns. 

Don't  fail  to  , 

get  this  book  IT'S  FREE ! 

■Gives  breeding  facts  be¬ 
hind  Pine  Top  Chicks. 
Shows  how  you  can  make 
more  with  genuine  Pine 
Top  Strain  stock.  A  post 
card  brings  catalog  and 
price  list. 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 


AIR 
EXPRESS 

service  to 
Middle  West 
and  far  South 


NO  INCREASE 
IN  PRICES  ON 


SOX  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
25  -$7.50;  50 -$14.00;  100  -  $28.00.  ’  Ducks  for. 

,  Profit”  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  PS. 


n..  ‘IE.  CHICKS.  Large  Type.  Bree 

Pa.  State  Bloodtested.  Also  started  Chicks.  Special 

prices.  Write:  Ferster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield, 


was?/ 


FOR 
ALL 
POULTRY 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c.  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  I 


SILVER  MAPLES 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


JV  wg  grow  jo  million  trees  a  year. 


tree  bulletin, 


Write  for  ~  special  Xmas 
planting  stock,  price  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 


RIVERSIDE  NEUI  HAIM 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  or  ENGLISH  Large  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $12.00  $22.00  $4.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  17.00  14.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  17.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  17.00  20.00  16.00 

Assorted  .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

1.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  -  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 

For  25  years  successful  breeders  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Leghorn  Chicks,  also  Genuine  New 
Hampshires  and  Crosses.  Circular. 

PEARL  PQULTRY  FARM 
BOX  98,  -  MONTVALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


STARTED  CHICKS.  LEGHORN  PirLEETS  AND 
HEAVY  BREEDS.  PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
W.  S.  PELLMAN  Prop.,  BOX  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Unexcelled  for  growth,  feathering,  uni- 
egg  production  and  meat  quality. 
14,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders.  Order  Chicks  early! 
Catalog  tells  full  story  —  write. 


RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 


LEO  BERARD,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


HYBRID-VIGOR 

Our  two  and  three  way  crosses  of  famous  strains  of 
Mass,  bred  Reds  are  producing  exceptionally  fine 
results  in  both  rapid  growth  and  high  egg  records. 
All  Red  chicks  sired  by  wingbanded.  pedigreed 
males  from  225-309  egg  dams.  Also  Barred  Bock 
and  Sex  linked  (Red-Rock)  cross  chicks  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit.  Customers  report  egg  production  often 
surpassing  Leghorns.  Pullorum  clean  since  1933. 
Prices  per  hundred  prepaid;  Reds  straight  run  $16; 
coekerels  $8;  pullets  $26.  Sex  linked  cockerels 
(barred)  $11;  pullets  (black)  $24;  Barred  Rocks 
Straight  run  $16.  McKinstry  Farms,  Chicopee,  Mass. 


pendable,  healthy  chicks  backed  by  7  point  breedin 
Program.  Old  Town  Poultry  Farm,  R-l,  Hamburg,  N  Y 
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MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Leading  All  Pens 
In  U.S.  This  Year 

Up  to  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds, 
all  egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  had  laid  737  eggs  and 
773.15  points  to  date  or  92%  pro¬ 
duction  and  average  egg  size  of 
25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this  new  pen 
continue  to  lead?  Probably  not. 

ORDER  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 
Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of 
orders  for  1947,  but  just  the  same  if  you  send 
us  your  order  now  we  can  supply  you  with  chicks 
on  almost  any  date  you  W'ant  delivery.  Order 


straight  run,  pullets,  or  cockerels  —  95%  accuracy 
guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  in 
detail  and  explains  how  we  have  built  up  our 
strain  of  White  Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  our  world  record  pen  and  tells  how 
tneir  blood  lines  are  passed  on  to  the  White 
Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Write  for 
this  catalog  today. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  30  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


I 


..tkttiUjl  ?^HITE 

LEGHORNS 

Jr  Day-Old  Chicks  Day-Old  Pa** 

Started  Pullets,  4  Weeks  aad  Older 


For  dependable,  profitable  layers,  buy 
Bulkley  White  Leghorns.  Since  1915,  they 
have  been  bred  for  livability,  high  egg 
yield,  large  body  size,  and  large  white 
eggs.  Breeders  raised  under  a  plan  which 
develops  the  stamina  to  stand  up  under 
present  commercial  flock  management. 


190-Egg  Hen-Housed  Average 

42%  of  R.  O.  P.  candidates  in  1944  -  45 
season  qualified,  while  all  of  the  birds 
entered  had  the  remarkable  hen  housed 
average  of  190  eggs  per  bird  (total  eggs 
divided  by  number  of  birds  housed). 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Flock 


Flock  officially  bloodtested  and  rated  as 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Record  of  no  re¬ 
actors  goes  back  to  1923  when  flock  received 
first  pullorum-free  certificate  in  New  York. 

No  Hatching  Eggs  Bought  — All  Bulkley 
chicks  are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  on  our 
13,000-bird  breeding  plant. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS 

Box  R  Odessa,  New  York 


mmomomSM 

WIN  MAJOR  CONTESTS 


N  E  W 


BOOK 


Free! 


INVESTIGATE  ANCONAS 


Por  better  livability  and  plenty  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen,  investigate  our  BIG- 
NEW  IMPORTED  ANCONAS.  Write  for  my  new 
THOMAS  “DOMINO”  Anconas  Catalog  telling 
about  these  amazingly  improved  Anconas. 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Rt.  3,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


Brings  you  an  extra  wide  profit  margin. 
According  to  official  laying  test  figures, 
Kauder  Leghorns  lay  three  to  four 
dozen  more  eggs  per  bird  than  average 
well-bred  Leghorns.  That's  your  extra 
profit  margin.  Write  today  for  catalog 
that  tells  about  Kauder  Official  World 
Records. 


IRVING  KAUDER 

Box  100.  New  Paltz,  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


■Vancrest  New  Hampshir 

Also  sex-links.  Chicks  pedigree-bred  foi 
livability,  egg  and  broiler  production 
Contest  proven.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

VAN  CREST  FARM 
IBOX  R.  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


ZEELAND  MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEHN  DUCKLINGS 

From  one  of  Michigan's  largest  duck  breeders. 
6,000  laying  hens  on  our  own  farm.  Years  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  breeding  for  rapid  growth.  Year 
around  hatching.  Send  for  Duck  Raisers  Guide  free. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  311,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings  at  a  reasonable 
price.  SECOR  POULTRY  FARM.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


•  That’s  the  record  of  a  Kerr  New 
Hampshire  pullet  in  the  recent 
Storr’s  Egg-Laying  Contest!  This 
Kerr  bird  laid  more  eggs  than  any 
other  of  the  thousands  of  birds  in 
all  the  1945-46  contests  in  the  U.  S. 

This  bird  was  bred  and  raised  on 
the  Kerr  240-acre  breeding  farm. 
More  eggs,  more  meat,  more 
PROFITS  for  you  in  “Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks.”  Write  today  for  price  list^ 
FREE  Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide. 

•  Five  popular  breeds,  two 
crosses.  All  breeders  blood- 
tested  annually  for  B.W.D. 

(Pullorum).  Hatches  weekly, 

100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  5%  advance  order 
discount.  14  branches. 

NEW  YORK  CONN. 

Kingston  Danbury 

East  Syracuse 

Binghamton  NEW  JERSEY  Reading 
Middletown  Paterson 

Schenectady  Woodbury  vept*  1 9. 

Jamesburg 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


Each  chick  is  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  on  our  own 
farm  and  represents 

THE  CREAM  OF 
18xOOO  BREEDERS 

Every  bird  is  Mass.  Pullorum  Clean 
and  U.  S.  Approved.  We  specialize 
in  one  breed  only — one  quality  of 
chicks — the  best. 

Wooltop  Farm  Reds  are  a  distinctive  type 
of  Production  Bred  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
that  combines  heavy,  fast  maturing  meat 
qualities  with  high  egg  production. 
Write  today  for  colorful  32  page  catalog 
— tells  full  story,  with  pictures,  of  Wool- 
top  breeding.  It’s  Free! 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

East  Peppered  7,  Mass. 


PENNA. 

Lancaster 

Dunmore 


Hen  House  in  the  Winter 

Thirty-five  years’  experience  has 
taught  me  that  it  never  pays  to  crowd 
birds  in  their  winter  pens,  since  the 
laying  hens  spend  most  of  their  time 
indoors  during  the  days,  and  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  air  found  in  the  poultry 
house.  In  the  winter  months,  most 
poultry  raisers  cut  off  some  of  their 
ventilation  to  prevent  cold  drafts,  so 
the  house  ii  rarely  as  well  ventilated 
as  in  Summer.  I  have  found  that  with 
less  than  four  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
per  bird,  egg  yield  drops  and  mortality 
is  definitely  increased.  This  means  that 
for  a  flock  of  100  laying  hens  we 
should  provide  a  house  at  least  16x25 
feet  in  size.  The  reason  for  providing 
this  much  floor  space  is  not,  as  one 
might  imagine,  to  give  the  hens  room 
to  move  about,  but  rather  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  adequate  air  space.  The  hens 
must  have  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
air  without  undue  drafts.  Besides 
supplying  the  necessary  fresh  air  for 
the  birds,  proper  ventilation  also  per¬ 
forms  an  important  function  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  poultry  house  dry  and  clean. 

How  important  it  is  that  we  provide 
some  method  of  changing  the  air  in 
the  chicken  house  during  the  winter 
months  is  more  clearly  seen  when  we 
consider  the  amount  of  air  each  hen 
requires  per  hour.  The  average  hen 
requires  about  35  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  hour.  You  cannot  shut  the 
windows  and  doors  and  expect  the  hens 
to  lay  well.  The  average  farm  flock 
suffers  a  lot  during  the  Winter  both 
from  drafts  and  sudden  drops  in 
temperature.  This  tempts  the  poultry- 
man  to  shut  off  ventilation  entirely 
with  corresponding  trouble  due  to  im¬ 
pure  air.  This  is  not  necessary  be¬ 
cause  there  are  ways  of  controlling 
ventilation  without  causing  either 
drafts  or  having  stuffy,  impure  con¬ 
ditions.  One  way  that  I  have  found 
good  is  the  use  of  a  straw  loft.  It  cQn- 
sists  simply  of  covering  the  floor  of 
the  loft  of  the  house  with  loose  straw 
to  a  depth  of  15  to  18  inches,  and  hav¬ 
ing  small  windows  above  this  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  circulation  of  air  through  the 
straw,  because  warm  air  goes  up.  If 
there  is  no  loft,  one  can  be  constructed 
by  the  use  of  suitable  material  placed 
about  three  inches  apart,  or  by  the  use 
of  poles  laid  across  the  beams  as  a 
loft  floor.  Another  way  of  breaking 
up  drafts  in  long  hen  houses  is  by 
building  cross  partitions  about  every 
20  feet  from  front  to  rear,  making  these 
partitions  solid  to  a  height  of  two  or 
three  feet,  and  of  wire  from  there  to 
the  roof.  The  use  of  a  baffle  board  in 
front  of  each  opening,  so  placed  as  to 
turn  the  current  of  air  upward,  is  an- 
,  other  way  of  improving  drafty  con¬ 
ditions.  One  other  safeguard  for  the 
comfort  of  the  flock  is  the  generous 
use  of  good  litter.  It  helps  to  keep  the 
floor  warm,  and  if  it  is  absorptive,  as 
is  peat  moss  for  instance,  it  aids  ma¬ 
terially  in  keeping  the  house  dry,  as 
well  as  requiring  less  frequent  chang¬ 
ing.  If  peat  is  used,  a  depth  of  three 
inches  is  satisfactory  at  the  start;  more 
may  be  added  during  the  cold  months 
until  five  inches  is  reached.  I  use  seven 
to  eight  inches  of  rye  straw,  cut  short. 
Good  clean  litter  is  especially  desir¬ 
able  where  grain  is  used  as  a  scratch 
feed. 

But  having  the  layers  comfortable  is 
not  all,  if  winter  eggs  are  to  be  gotten. 
The  way  in  which  the  birds  are  fed 
and  managed  also  makes  a  difference. 
Good  results  can  best  be  had  by  feed¬ 
ing  a  good  laying  mash  that  is  kept  in 
hoppers  before  the  birds  all  the  time. 
My  experience  has  always  been  that 
best  results  are  obtained  when  all  the 
layers  have  an  equal  chance  at  the  feed 
hoppers;  they  do  have  this  chance  if 
there  are  enough  hoppers  to  give  one 
foot  of  feeding  space  to  every  four  lay¬ 
ers.  It  is  best  to  put  the  hoppers  in 
the  light,  that  is,  near  the  windows,  and 
placed  so  that  the  birds  will  not  stand 
in  their  own  light  when  eating.  The 
drinking  fountains  are  important,  too. 
At  least  one  large  waterer  or  two 
smaller  ones  should  be  in  every  20x20 
foot  space,  and  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry.  Winter  layers 
ought  to  be  eating  from  12  to  14 
pounds  of  grain  per  100  birds  per  day. 
When  an  all-mash  ration  is  fed  and 
the  grain  is  not  eaten  the  way  it  should 
be,  a  moist  fleshing  mash  fed  once  a 
day,  about  two  pounds  per  100  birds, 
will  help  to  keep  the  flock  in  con¬ 
dition.  The  best  mash  for  stimulating 
egg  production  in  hens  of  the  general 
purpose  breeds,  such  as  the  Wyan- 
dottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hampshires, 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  is  one  that  is 
not  too  rich  in  corn.  For  use  with  birds 
of  these  types,  I  have  had  the  best  re¬ 
sults  with  a  home-mixed  ration  made 
up  of  various  feeds  in  the  proportion  of 
500  pounds  corn  meal,  350  pounds 
wheat  bran,  150  pounds  meat  scrap, 
400  pounds  middlings,  450.  pounds 
ground  oats,  and  150  pounds  linseed  oil 
meal;  this  makes  one  ton.  For  use  with 
heavy  egg  producers  such  as  Leghorns, 
I  find  it  best  to  increase  the  protein 
content  of  the  mash  feed.  I  have  been 
getting  good  results  with  the  following 
ton  mixture:  450  pounds  wheat  bran, 
450  pounds  middlings,  700  pounds  corn 
meal  and  400  pounds  meat  scrap. 
Smaller  amounts  can,  of  course,  be 
mixed  but  keeping  the  ingredients  in 
the  same  ratio.  a.  s. 

New  Jersey 


January  18,  1947 
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All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum 
Cleon 

BABY  CHICKS 
SEXED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and,  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 

A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  E.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now 
ready.  Also  Capons. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prices. 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A.  HOWARD  FI  N  GAR,  Owner. 

BOX  H  —  PHONE  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


A  LGER 

Golden  Hamps 


Bred  For  Double  Profits  1 

In  Alger’s  “Golden  Hamps”  the  I 
genuine  Dual  Purpose  New  Hamp-| 
shire  has  reached  new  peaks  of 
excellence.  For  broilers  —  true 
golden  plumage — fast-feathering — 
clean  dressing,  with  broad  breasts, 
yellow  skin,  and  no  black  pin 
feathers.  For  production  —  heavy 
producers  of  large  brown  eggs. 

A  true  double  profit  strain. 

Send  for  our  illustrated 
FREE  Catalog  and  learn 
about  “Golden  Hamps” — 
light-colored,  fast-feather¬ 
ing,  short-shanked, 
blocky  -  bodied  money- 
makers. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 

’uds: ratkQfr5  Box  3, Brockton 5,  Mass. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty  nine  years  of  breeding  &  hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Write  for  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  Per  109  Per  100 
BIG  K.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  AA  White  Leghorns - $11.00  $22.00  $4.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  STRAIGHT 

New  Hampshires .  15.00  RUN 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers...  11.00  ONLY 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick  —  Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Prop),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Our  33rd  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  Unsexed  $10  &.  $11  — 100;  Pits.  $20  & 
$22  —  100;  Ckls.  $3.00-—  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


KOCH'S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Personally  Supervised  &  Quality  Proven.  Wh.  &  Barred 
Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Red-Rock  Crosses  &  Large 
English  Wh.  Leghorns.  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

KOCH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  64,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

Hatched  from  our  trapnested  Pedigreed  strain  of  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  For 
circular,  write  CARPENTERS  POULTRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  SPA,  NEW  YORK 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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VON  T 

tick  poultry 

BY  HAND! 
Treat  Yourself  to 
Some  EASY  Pickin’! 

Don’t  pick  poultry  by  hand  when  you 
can  do  the  job  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
With  a  Pickwick  Picker!  Use  your  regu¬ 
lar  scald,  apply  fowl 
to  the  rubber  fingers 
on  the  revolving 
drum  .  .  ,  and  presto! 
.  .  .  the  feathers  are 
gone!  Thousands  in 
successful  use  wher¬ 
ever  poultry  is  pro¬ 
cessed.  Whether  you 
are  a  large  or  small 
processor,  a  Pick¬ 
wick  will  save  time 
and  labor.  .  .and  in¬ 
crease  your  profits. 
Satisfactory  perform- 
MODEL  “D"  ance  guaranteed. 

The  name  PICKWICK  _ 
is  registered  U,  8.  The  complete  Pick- 
Patent  Office.  Pick-  wick  line  includes 

wick  machines  manu-  poultrv  Picker? 

factored  under  patents  Picker s. 

No.  2,302.525  and/or  Scalding  Tanks,  and 

D-135,668.  ____  Eviscerating  Tables. 

TfoPimncTf 


COMPANY •  “fSV; ynz 

218 'THIRD"  STREET,  N.  E. 


BIG,  MEATIER 
Broad  Breasted 
Bronze 

TURKEY  POULTS 

U.S.D.A.  SMALL  WHITES  WHITE  HOLLANDS 


Bred  for  fast  growth  and  tender  juicy  meat. 
Command  premium  prices  because  of  larger,- 
meatier  breasts.  40  years  experience  breed¬ 
ing  poultry.  Tube  tested.  U,  S.  Pullorum 
approved.  Thousands  of  pleased  customers. 


BABY  CHICKS 


New  Hampshire  Reds 
Barred  Rocks,  R.L  Reds, 
Barred  Crosses,  White 
Leghorns.  U.S.  Approved. 
Pullorum  Controlled 
DUCKLINGS 

White  Petins.  Hatches  Each  Week 


E!W  TRENCHTOWN,  Af.J. 


BRANCH  -  FREEHOLD.  N.J. 


THIS  YEAR 

Buck  Up  Your  Profits  Wtth 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

TOP  QUALITY  BRED  FOR  PROFITS 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
JJ.S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 
Early  Order  Discount 

BARRED  ROCKS  BARRED  CROSSES 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Von  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 

Box  37-R,  Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 

Telephone  Chester  31 


Tlie  Post  -  War 

Ashley  Poultry  Pluckers 

Also  Available  In  Stainless  Steel 

ANNOUNCING  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

The  Poultry  Viscerator 

ASK  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  AUdubon  3-7683 


bdumbumrs  chicks 


Top  Quality  B.  W.  B.  Tested  Large  Type  White 
Leghrons,  New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
and  Rock-Red  Cross.  21st  Season.  Prompt  Efficient 
Service.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


-  CABALL’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  - 

V.  S.  Approved.  Pedigreed  sired  Bargain  Prices. 
Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Minorca-Leghorns 
and  Red-Boek  cross.  9  other  varieties.  Cockerels  from 
$3.00  per  100.  Also  Bucks  and  Turkeys.  Catalog  free. 

CABALL’S  SUPERIOR  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

^  MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  B.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BALL  CHICKS  ARE  HEALTHY! 

Red-Rocks,  Roek-Hamps,  Leghorns 
N.  Y,  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed 

BALL  HATCHERY,  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Poultry  Show  at  Madison 
Square  Garden 

Both  the  large  number  and  high 
quality  of  the  birds  exhibited  made 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry 
Show,  held  recently  in  New  York 
City,  one  of  the  greatest  events  of 
its  kind.  Over  6,000  birds,  represent¬ 
ing  173  breeds  and  types  of  poultry, 
competed  in  the  various  classes.  They 
came  from  34  States  and  Canada. 

The  champions  in  the  different  di¬ 
visions  were:  Wyandotte,  a  Columbian 
cockerel,  owned  by  J.  Harris  Minikin, 
Farmington,  Conn.;  Leghorn,  a  Single 
Comb  Dark  Brown  cock,  owned  by 
J.  Leroy  Smith,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.; 
American  class,  a  White  Rock  cock, 
owned  by  L.  C.  Bonfoey,  Old  Lyme, 
Conn.;  Mediterranean  class,  the  Single 
Comb  Dark  Brown  Leghorn  cock, 
owned  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  also  won 
the  Leghorn  classes;  English  class,  a 
White  Laced  Red  Cornish  cock,  owned 
by  Norman  Wood,  Mebane,  N.  C.;  all 
other  varieties  and  classes  except 
bantams,  a  Light  Brahma  hen,  owned 
by  O.  S.  France,  West  Orange,  N.  J.; 
Wyandotte  Bantam,  a  white  cock, 
owned  by  A.  E.  Briggs,  Wallingford, 
Conn.;  Cochin  Bantam,  a  black  hen, 
owned  by  Robert  J.  Sutherton,  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.;  Plymouth  Rock  Bantam,  a 
Barred  cock,  owned  by  Wm.  Christman, 
Annville,  Pa.;  Feather  Legged  Bantam, 
the  Black  Cochin  hen,  owned  by  Mr. 
Sutherton,  which  also  won  the  Cochin 
class;  Clean  Legged  Bantam,  a  Modern 
Black  Red  cock,  owned  by  W.  W.  Hep- 


Kilroy  Was  at  the  Poultry  Show 


This  is  Kilroy,  one  year  old  11  lb.  Buff 
Cochin  Cock.  His  owner,  Alex  Duffy, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  him  at  the 
Madison  Square  Show . 

burn,  Pennington,  N.  J.;  Parti-colored 
Bird  of  the  Show,  the  Light  Brahma 
hen,  owned  by  O.  S.  France;  Solid 
Colored  Bird  of  the  Show,  the  White 
Rock  cock,  owned  by  L.  C.  Bonfoey; 
Grand  Champion  Cockerel  of  the  Show, 
a  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red, 
owned  by  E.  S.  Bentley,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y.;  Grand  Champion  Pullet  of  the 
Show,  a  White  Rock,  owned  by  L.  C. 
Bonfoey. 

Champions  in  the  various  pigeon 
breeds  included:  Racing  Homers,  entry 
of  W.  C.  DeRonde,  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
Pigmy  Pouter,  entry  of  W.  H.  Kehr, 
Wesley ville,  Pa.;  Mondaine,  entry  of 
A.  A.  Josselyn,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Nun, 
entry  of  Lewis  Bell,  Oak  Park.  Ill.; 
King,  Prospect  White  King  Lofts, 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  Carrier,  entry  of 
George  W.  Wicks,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

In  the  waterfowl  department,  the 
ducks  exhibited  by  Little.  Falls  Poultry 
Farm,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  were  promi¬ 
nent  winners.  Several  excellent  geese 
were  shown,  including  Toulouse,  Em- 
den,  Buff,  Brown  Chinese,  White 
Chinese  and  Africans.  Some  of  the 
prominent  breeders  with  geese  entries 
were:  John  Henning,  Congers,  N.  Y.; 
Cortruss  Farms,  Rochester,  N.  Y; 
Walter  C.  Morgan  and  Son,  Mystic, 
Conn.;  S.  Hallock  duPont,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Clifton  T.  Alden,  Holland,  Ohio; 
Alvin  Leese,  Durant,  Iowa;  Edwin  D. 
Price,  Wantagh,  N.  Y.;  and  Mrs  Carle- 
ton  Howe,  Pawlett,  Vt.  Several  nice 
turkeys  were  exhibited. 

Top  honors  in  the  Royal  Palm  turkey 
classes  went  to  John  C.  Covert,  Amboy, 
N.  J.  Winners  with  White  Hollands 
included,  Charles  Nugest,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  Bolia  Hatchery,  Adam 
Center,  N.  Y. 

In  the  4-H  Club  division.  Jack  Casey 
of  West  Sandlake,  N.  Y.,  was  winner  of 
first  prize,  which  was  a  $100  wrist 
watch,  with  his  champion  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  pullet.  This  bird  had  also  former¬ 
ly  been  awarded  4-H  Club  champion¬ 
ship  honors  for  Rensselaer  County,  d. 


Treatment  for  Head  Colds 

My  turkeys  seem  to  have  head  colds. 
What  could  I  use  to  dip  their  heads  and 
beaks  in  that  might  be  helpful  to  clean 
up  this  condition?  c.  b. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 

Infectious  sinusitis  is  probably  the 
basis  of  your  trouble.  It  is  not  known 
what  the  exact  cause  is,  but  it  may  be 
caused  by  exposure  and  development 
of  cold  and  congestion  of  the  sinuses 
The  birds’  heads  should  be  dipped  in 
a  1.5  per  cent  argyrol  or  a  four  per 
cent  silver  nitrate  solution. 


The  way  to  make  more  money 
with  poultry  is  to  get  more  eggs  per 
bird.  The  220  egg  hen  pays  you 
twice  as  much  profit. 


Superior  feed  can  bring  you  extra 
profits.  Complete  nutrition  in  grow¬ 
ing  builds  the  stamina  that'  pays 
off  in  the  laying  house. 


Now  is  the  time  to  start  your 
program  for  more  eggs  and  better 
profits.  Buy  chicks  with  a  known 
inheritance  for  high  production. 
You  can  well-afford  to  pay  a  bit 
more  for  chicks  capable  of  becom¬ 
ing  220  egg  layers. 

We  can  help  you  brood  for  low 
mortality,  uniform  growth,  and 
vigorous  healthy  chicks.  Ask  your 
Park  8b  Pollard  dealer  for  the  new 
illustrated  Chick  Rearing  Guide. 


Chicks  eat  so  little  feed  that  it’s 
doubly  important  it  be  thoroughly 
balanced  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  enrichments  for  complete 1 
development.  20  balanced  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  Lay  or  Bust  Chick  Starter 
give  you  the  food  factors  you  need 
to  build  those  high  producers. 

See  your  Park  8b  Pollard  dealer 
for  help  in  buying  better  chicks;  for 
brooding  methods  that  help  you 
make  more  money  with  poultry. 


mm 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


.  .  .  made  with  prescription  care 


A®;  30  YEARS’ CONSTANT  IMPROVEMENT/ 

mm 


—  BY  BLOOD-TESTING  -  EAMESWAY  CULLING  -  B.  0,  P.  BREEDING 

These  advanced  modem  methods  have  produced  the  quality  in  Rupp's  Chicks  that 
means  steady  profits  for  you!  One  Rupp  customer’s  weekly  income  from  eggs  alone 
is  more  than  $290.  Another  gathers  405  eggs  in  we  day  from  590  layers.  You 
can  do  as  well  with  Rupp  Chicks.  Ohio  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  Day-old 

White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires.  Legoreas  and 
Rock- Red  Cross.  Also  sexed  chicks. 

Guaranteed  Live  Delivery.  Prompt  Service.  Helpful  and 
Informative  Literature  and  Price  List  FREE.  Address  — 

RUPP’S  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY,  DEPT.  R,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 
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BOSTON  POULTRY  SHOW 

BOSTON  GARDEN  JAN.  15-19 

EVERY  ANGLE  OF  POULTRY  INTEREST 


Competition  Education  Production 

Business  Breeding  Science 

Consumption  Pleasure 

Thos.  Leavitt,  Gardner  A.  Whitney, 

President  Treasurer 

PAUL  IVES,  Chairman 

Of  the  Show  Committee 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 


DOMES  STRAIN  WHITE  HOLLAND 

TURKEY  POULTS 

From  carefully  selected  Meat-Type  Tube-Tested  Breed¬ 
ers,  raised  on  our  own  farm  and  hatched  in  our  own 
exclusive  Turkey  Hatchery.  We  emphasize  careful  super¬ 
vision  and  Quality,  not  quantity.  Production  limited. 
Therefore  order  eafly.  Phone  Washington,  N.  J.  9. 

BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY  FARM 

Wm.  F.  Rejaunier,  Owner,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


lOO  PERCENT, 

Pure  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

White  Hollands  and  U.SD.A.  Beltsville 
Small  White  Poults.  All  from  Pullorum 
Clean  Flocks. 

Ask  For  Booklet. 

Ridgewood  Farms  Turkey  Hatchery 
C.  Lukas,  R.F.D.  1,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


TURKEY  POULTS  THAT  LIVE 

Booking  your  ord§r  of  poult3  with  Highland  Farm 
you  can  be  assured  of  quality  poults  from  clean 
breeding  stock.  Highland  Farm  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Electric  Turkey  Hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania.  Poult 
orders  are  filled  to  your  satisfaction.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

highland  farm 

P.  F.  SOUDER,  Manager 
SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


DAY-OLD  TO  10  WEEKS 

Reserve  Your  Shipments  NOW 

They’re  bigger  and  better  than  ever  this  year. 
Big,  plump,  healthy  poults  that  will  live  and 
grow.  All  breeders  raised  on  Ladino  range. 
N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  under  the  National 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan. 

Four  Customers  Report: 

“All  doing  fine  .  .  .  your  strain  very  healthy.” 
“The  most  rapid  growth  we  ever  had.” 
“'Mg,  sturdy,  healthy  breed  .  .  .  I’m  very 
proud  of  my  flock.” 

“Developed  in  fine  shape  from  the  day  of 
their  arrival.” 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

Don’t  delay,  preferred  shipping  dates  are 
being  fast  booked. 

A.  L.  DOUGLASS,  Manager 


Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  57  R,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  WYNGARDEN  BROAD  BREASTED 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hatched  from  Michigan  U.S.  Approved  and  U.S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Tested  hardy  Northern  Bred  flocks.  Select  quality 
poults  for  the  particular  turkey  raiser.  Keliable  service. 
Send  penny  postcard  for  free  turkey  raisers  book;  full 
of  valuable  information.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  200,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F  F  A  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  .to: 

S  W.  KLINE,  Box  R,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White 
Hollands.  Rigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
Hatchery.  No  Eggs  bought.  Get  our  low  prices.  FREE 
CIRCULAR.  SEI D  ELTON  FARMS. 

Box  r.  Washinfltonville,  Pennsylvania 

Turkey  Poults  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults.  Rapid  Develop¬ 
ing,  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bioodtested  Chicks.  6 
popular  breeds.  America's  leading  strains  at  lower 
cost.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  HATCHERIES,  BOX  P,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 

Turliey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


n 


POULTS  that  PAY 


[Silver  Ward  B.  B.  Bronze  poults  are 
f  money  makers— also  Domes  and  Chaumiere 

_  Wh.  Hollands.  A11  stock  TJ.  S.  Approved 

—  Pullorum  Tested.  Write  for  catalog 
on  turkeys  —  also  chicks  all  leading  breeds. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY  Box  37,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


-100%  PURE  BRED  RYCKEBOSH- 


Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hoilands 
hatched  from  eggs  received  direct  form  Victor  Rsyke- 
bosh’s  and  Henry  Domes’  own  Breeding  Farms.  IT.  S. 
Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  tested.  Deliveries  starting 
in  February.  Write  or  wire  for  prices.  PINE  CREEK 
TURKEY  ROOST,  BOX  N-702,  Holland,  Michigan. 

'¥’¥  T1J  CfE1  VC  Broadbreasted  Bronze  Turkeys. 
*  XJXKKKKj  A  ,3  Buy  direct  from  small  breeder. 
Reasonable.  Prompt  shipment.  Also  Ducklings. 

BOS  HATCHERY  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


TURKEYS 


Balanced  Bronze  Poults 

From  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeding  Stock 

Send  For  Folder 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

THE  LARGEST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

NORTON,  MASS.  Tel.  Taunton  3262 


¥-1  *14^0 


TURKEY 

POULTS 


PRICED  AS  LOW  AS  41c  EACH 


NewWay  to  Extra  Profits — Raise  the  sex  you 
want!  Either  Toms  or  Hens  —  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free. 

Write  Today 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  141,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
WHITE  HOLLAND.  Ready  March,  Continuously 
thru  June. 

STARTED  TURKEYS,  2-6-8-in  weeks  old. 
Late  April  thru  July. 

BREEDERS,  now  to  improve  your  stock. 
Folder  upon  request  to  FPSANDOWNS 

J.  M.  JOHNSON,  NEW  PRESTON,  CONN. 


PINE  LAWN  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 

And  White  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS  for  outstanding  Quality.  Vigorous,  fast 
growing,  minimum  of  feed  per  pound  of  growth,  no  reactors,  latest  incubation. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WILLIAM  KROUT’S  SONS 

CHALFONT  Bucks  County  PENNSYLVANIA 


ZIMMER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

THEY  LIVE  —  THEY  LAY  —  THEY  PAY 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Barred  Cross 
Write  For  Details  and  Price  Sheet 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Gallup ville,N.Y. 


D0UGLAST0N’ 

R.l.  REDS  &  CROSSES  J 

R.  I.  REDS 

17  years  progeny  breed¬ 
ing  means  higher  pro¬ 
duction,  larger  egg  and 
body  size.  Contest  win¬ 
ning  quality.  Tested  for 
pullorum.  Straight-run  or 
sexed.  We  deliver  date 
promised. 


CROSSBREDS 

Healthy,  vigorous  chicks 
— a  cross  of  our  R.  I. 


DOUG  I  ASTON 

Reds  and  best  Barred 
MANOR  FARM  *!ock  Ma>C3-  Wonderful 

mw  £?r .  meat  and  eggs. 


m*  ^ 

«»  CtU) 


Tested  for  Pullorum. 
Straight  run  or  sexed. 
Route  3,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Free  Catalog. 


January  18,  1947 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Following  our  usual  custom  we  are 
giving  a  little  resume  of  our  work 
through  this  department  for  the  year 
1946.  It  may  give  readers  some  con¬ 
ception  of  the  extent  of  the  work.  The 
items  we  publish  are  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  problems,  complaints  and 
inquiries  that  come  to  us.  Every  mail 
brings  us  new  schemes.  Many  inquiries 
are  complicated  and  require  real  re¬ 
search  and  investigation,  as  well  as 
deep  consideration  of  the  particular 
difficulty  confronting  a  reader.  To  all 
we  give  the  best  attention  possible.  Not 
always  are  we  successful  and  naturally 
we  do  not  please  every  one,  for  there 
are  some  things  we  cannot  accom¬ 
plish.  Sometimes  we  must  concede  the 
reader  was  in  error  and  did  not  carry 
out  his  side  of  a  bargain,  or  returned 
goods  too  late  to  come  under  refund 
condition.  However  we  aim  to  use  our 
honest  judgment  for  the  best  interest 
of  our  readers.  During  1946  we  had 
201  items  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  Gener¬ 
ally  classified  there  were  items  on  fake 
agents,  unordered  goods  and  rackets; 
roofing  and  painting  schemes;  poultry, 
baby  chicks,  hens  and  turkeys;  fraud 
and  delay  in  plants  and  seeds;  in¬ 
vestments  of  various  sorts;  real  estate 
deals;  advance  fees,  property  com¬ 
plaints  and  estate  complications;  con¬ 
tests,  chain  letters,  insurance;  purely 
fraudulent  schemes,  buy  back  plans, 
orchard  schemes  and  such  like;  horse 
and  cattle  deals;  patents,  diet  and 
medicine;  cori-espondence  courses; 
kitchen  utensils  and  religious  cults. 
Advice  was  given  on  notes,  agreements 
and  contracts.  A  number  of  letters  re¬ 
ferred  to  collections  of  disputed 
matters  that  seemed  hopeless  or  were 
complicated  by  misunderstandings. 
Several  railroad  and  express  claims 
were  definitely  declined  to  the 
customer,  but  our  powers  of  per¬ 
suasion  finally,  and  we  believe  justly, 
prevailed. 

The  above  refers  to  the  published 
items,  but  inquiries  came  in  covering 
every  subject  under  the  sun  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Inquiries  about 
insurance  companies  came  in  at  the 
rate  of  ten  a  day,  to  mention  one  per¬ 
sistent  subject.  Personal  replies  were 
sent  to  all  inquiries  and  30,000  would 
be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  replies  sent  out  by  Publisher’s 
Desk. 

There  were  1,192  claims  sent  in  for 
collection  amounting  to  $43,286.30.  We 
collected  894  claims  totaling  $29,867.55. 
The  largest  amount  collected  was  $2,850 
and  the  smallest  ten  cents.  Countless 
adjustments  were  made  in  which  no 
actual  money  was  involved.  To  date 
our  record  from  1910  through  1946  is 
as  follows: 


1910 

400 

claims 

collected  $9,665.45 

1911 

539 

tt 

<( 

12,110.63 

1912 

550 

ti 

it 

10,026.51 

1913 

743 

ti 

ti 

10,112.91 

1914 

800 

tt 

it 

10,665,50 

1915 

921 

tt 

it 

13,021.12 

1916 

1,192 

it 

tt 

18,131.54 

1917 

1,630 

tt 

tt 

23,961,21 

1918 

2,232 

ti 

tt 

37,425.54 

1919 

2,596 

<6 

tc 

44,684.29 

1920 

2,493 

(1 

tt 

45,592.74 

1921 

1,584 

tt 

<( 

45.804.23 

1922 

1,479 

cc 

it 

62,549.60 

1923 

2,246 

It 

it 

79.138.91 

1924 

1,588 

-  CC 

tt 

52,753.39 

1925 

1,436 

ti 

it 

56.323.09 

1926 

1,613 

it 

ti 

45,864.59 

1927 

1,450 

u 

tt 

52,520.94 

1928 

1,046 

cc 

it 

47.159.59 

1929 

1,459 

it 

tt 

49,554.01 

1930 

1,148 

a 

tt 

41.128.04 

1931 

1,064 

it 

a 

57,065.68 

1932 

1,240 

it 

tt 

38,141.49 

1933 

1,080 

it 

ti 

39.791.83 

1934 

1,153 

it 

ti 

28.985.83 

1935 

1,184 

it 

it 

39,452.15 

1936 

1,093 

ti 

tt 

21.650.54 

1937 

1,008 

d 

tt 

20.714.48. 

1938 

1.098 

it 

it 

22,347.45 

1939 

911 

tt 

tt 

23.568.07 

1940 

820 

it 

tt 

22.996.65 

1941 

2,202 

cc 

tt 

35.876.36 

1942 

1,104 

tt 

it 

29,563.29 

1943 

1,434 

tt 

tt 

36.164.72 

1944 

1,058 

it 

tt 

24.370.67 

1945 

1,064 

tt 

tt 

26,526.24 

1946 

894 

it 

it 

29,867.55 

47,546 

$1,266,276.83 

This 

department 

was 

originated  as 

a  service  to 

readers  to 

protect  them 

from  unscrupulous  schemes  and  save 
their  hard-earned  money.  We  lay  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  ear 
marks  of  frauds  and  schemes,  reading 
all  documents  before  signing  and  to 
refuse  to  be  hurried  into  any 
proposition. 


Please  let  us  know  if  it  is  permissible 
to  send  seed  to  families  and  relatives 
in  the  French  zone?  We  would  like  to 
send  some  for  1947.  A.  E. 

New  York 


Plenty  of  "GET-UP  and  GROW!" 


Dr.  Sahbury’s 

REN-O-SAL 


Drinking  Water  Medicine 


Yes,  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal,  in  the 
drinking  water,  gives  chicks  these  tonic 
benefits:  faster  growth,  quicker  ma¬ 
turity,  earlier  egg  production  when 
used  with  customary  feeds.  Easy  to 
use;  safe  in  any  waterer — even  metal. 
Economical.  To  get  these  benefits  give 
your  chicks  two  Ren-O-Sal  tablets  in 
each  gallon  of  drinking  water  right  at 
the  start  and  during  their  entire  grow¬ 
ing  period. 

Also  prevents  the  spread  of  cecal 
(bloody)  coccidiosis  in  8  tablet-per- 
gallon  doses.  Treat  on  the  first  sign  of 
an  outbreak. 

Buy  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  when 
you  get  your  chicks.  Get  the  economy 
size  package;  at  hatcheries,  drug,  feed, 
other  stores. 


DR.  SUSBBRY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  low* 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


S': 


M Sa/sbutyb 


RER  0  5flL 


Double-Purpose  DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 

(1)  Stimulotei  GROWTH  ...  (2)  Prevent  CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS 


BRAMBLE’S 

BABY  CHICKS  AND 
BRONZE  POULTS 

Will  Make  You  Larger  Profit# 
BARRED  PLY.  ROX,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
WHI’E  LEGHORNS,  BRONZE  POULTS 
All  our  breeding  flocks  are  bioodtested  by  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  all 
flocks  are  Md.-U.S.  approved  and  pullorum  passed. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 
SEXED  CHIX  A  SPECIALTY 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


The  Chicks  with  the  High  I.  Q.  U.S. 
Approved  Pullorum  Passed.  Get  set 
for  a  profitable  year  with  chicks  from  a 
breeder  whose  trapnest,  progeny  test  program 
provides  all  the  profit  making  qualities. 
Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's  Barred 
Itocks,  “Bainbow”  Beds,  New  Hampshires. 
Sex-Link  Cross,  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  Pedigreed  CHICKS.  INC., 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400.  CONCORD,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

OHLS  BIG- VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid,  Sex-Link 
and  White*  Leghorns.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even 
growth  and  big  egg  production.  We  are 

now  booking  orders  for  1947  delivery. 
OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel-  11- _  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


1009&  Pullorum 
Free  Chicks  with 


Quality  Chicks  Bred 
Especially  for  Pro¬ 
duction  Profit*.  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm.  Box  401,  Cuddebackville.  N.  Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  120  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 

promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


The  Post  Office  Department  states 
that  seeds  are  not  admitted  for  mail¬ 
ing  abroad.  They  are  not  considered 
essential  and  only  essential  articles  can 
be  sent.  There  is  some  question  of 
transmitting  disease  and  embargoes 
may  exist  for  different  reasons  and, 
therefore,  the  seeds  are  not  accepted 
for  shipment. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

WANTED  LIVE  RABBITS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

!L*iv©  Fo ultrv  "Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


CREAMERY 

WANTED 

Within  250  Miles  New  York  City. 
Capacity  Not  Less  Than  300  Cans  Daily 
WILL  PAY  CASH 

BOX  206  -  BELLMORE,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave„ 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ •> _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 

NUBSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,' 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
come  privileges.  BOX  4192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 
Massachusetts. 

ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female.  Age  limits  18  to 
55.  Annual  salary  $1,690  with  $100  increments 
after  each  year  of  service  for  4  years.  Eight-hour 
day  with  opportunities  for  over-time.  Eighty-six  days 
annual  leave  with  pay.  Sick  leave  allowances  after 
6  months  of  service.  Medical  care  provided  without 
co6t.  Position  includes  pension,  group  insurance,  sick 
and  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in 
person.  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip, 
Bong  Island. _ 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave. ,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

HELP  wanted:  Good  dry  hand  milkers,  1,200  pure 
bred  Guernseys.  Salary  $240  per  month.  Farm  on 
main  highway,  5  miles  north  of  Newton.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  modern  dairy  and  general 

farming  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  top  wages  to  man  who  desires  permanent 
job.  Modem  four  room  house  with  bath,  heat,  light 
and  philgas  furnished.  State  age  and  Qualifications. 
BOX  4503,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 
general  public  hospital;  beginning  cash  salary 
$2400  yearly,  plus  meals  while  on  duty  and  launder¬ 
ing  of  uniforms,  $2640  for  service  in  tuberculosis, 
contagion  and  psychiatry.  Living  in  optional  with 
deduction  of  $600  yearly  for  complete  maintenance. 
Annual  increments  of  $135  first  year  and  $150  there¬ 
after  for  satisfactory  service.  Established  retirement 
pension  system,  generous  sick  leaves  and  vacation 
policy.  Pleasant  environment  within  one  hour  of 
New  York  City.  Must  be  licensed  or  eligible  for 
licensure  in  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN,  Ward,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry  at¬ 
tendants  and  men  ward  attendants,  in  state  institu¬ 
tion  for  mental  defectives.  Good  physical  condition. 
Must  be '  United  States  citizens  or  have  first  papers, 
but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State.  Age  I8¬ 
60.  $73.00  (plus  $21.00  emergency  increase)  per  month 
and  room  board,  and  laundry.  Eight  hour  day.  Write 
Director.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Reliable,  capable  woman  for  permanent 
position  as  housekeeper  in  modern  home  with  every 
comfort  and  convenience,  not  servant  type,  but  some 
one  who  enjoys  housework  and  would  appreciate  a 
nice  home;  other  help  employed.  Location  20  miles 
from  Syracuse,  on  Skaneateles  Lake.  Three  children  in 
family.  A.  S.  Wihstrom,  West  Lake  Road, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


LOOKING  FOR  HELP? 

Many  people  find  an  advertisement 
in  this  column  an  effective  method 
of  locating  reliable  help  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Each  issue  of  the 
paper  is  read  in  300,000  country 
homes.  The  advertising  rate  is  only 
15c  per  word  payable  in  advance. 


WANTED:  Experienced  herdsman  for  modem  dairy 
and  general  farming.  Real  opportunity  and  top  wages 
to  man  who  desires  permanent  job.  Modern  6-room 
house  with  all  conveniences.  State  age,  qualifications 
and  references.  Pennington  Dairy  Farm,  Pennington, 
N.  J.  Telephone  124. _ _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Caretaker  small  estate,  knowledge 
poultry,  odd  jobs;  housekeeper  short  hours;  sepa¬ 
rate  cottage,  modern  conveniences.  State  age,  salary, 
references.  BOX  125,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Girl  or  elderly  woman  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work.  Would  consider  a  couple  where  the  man  is 
interested  in  bees.  Schultz  Honey  Farms,  Ripon, 
Wisconsin. _ _ 

WORKING  farm  manager.  Potatoes  mostly,  few 
vegetables,  also  flowers.  Must  be  hard  worker, 
have  exceptional  references;  beautiful  home,  modern, 
good  pay,  BOX  4618,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Couples,  man  and  wife,  for  work  in 
children’s  institution.  Man  need  not  be  employed 
directly  in  care  of  the  children,  could  be  employed 
on  farm  or  shops.  Good  salary,  excellent  location,  nice 
living  condiUons.  On  Long  Island.  BOX  4649,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Ward  attendants,  men  and  women 
over  18  years  of  age.  Certain  sick  leave  benefits 
after  one  year  of  service.  Free  hospital  service  and 
medical  care.  Four  weeks  paid  vacation  each  year. 
8-hour  day,  with  opportunity,  if  desired,  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate.  Salary,  $1,300- 

$1,700  per  year,  plus  30%  bonus,  with  reduction 

made  for  maintenance.  Wassaic  State  School 

Wassaic,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Female  and  male  employees  at  Hudson 

River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Imme¬ 
diate  appointments  available.  Registered  nurses  start¬ 
ing  salary  $2,016.  Ward  attendants  starting  salary 

$1,690.  Eighty-six  days  off  duty  per  year  and  liberal 
sick  time  allowance  and  care.  Applicants  may  call  at 
hospital  or  write  Dr.  Wirt  C.  Groom,  Acting  Senior 
Director, _ 

LIMITED  number  of  vacancies  still  available  for 

senior  cottage  couples,  entrance  salary  $3,754.52, 
junior  $3,233.52.  Less  charge  for  maintenance.  Also 
senior  boys’  supervisor  $2,268.  Junior  boys’  supervisor 
$1,890.  20%  increase  expected  April  1st.  Annual  in¬ 
crements.  Sick  leave  and  vacations  with  pay.  New 
York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  State  School, 
Orange  County,  New  York. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER — Good  cook,  light  cleaning;  private 

room  with  private  bath;  no  laundry;  one  street  from 
subway  and  Broadway,  New  York  City  and  one  station 
from  Times  Square.  All  adults  In  family.  BOX  4675, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Modernized  colonial  country  home 

with  every  comfort  and  convenience.  Three  adults  in 
family.  Salary  $120.  per  month.  Write  stating  age, 
i>"  , ,  tions"  an<1  references.  Ledge  Hill  Farms, 
Brooklyn,  Conn. _ * 

CAPABLE  young  beekeeper  for  1947.  Lavern  Depew, 

Auburn,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Dairyman,  young,  with  all  round  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  wages  and  house  provided  to  acceptable 
man.  References.  Frank  Miller,  Kent,  Conn. _ 

FARMER:  For  private  sanitarium;  small  dairy, 

poultry,  hogs,  large  home  garden;  comfortable  living 
quarters  for  competent  man,  married  or  single.  Also 
need  good  maintenance  man  for  upkeep  of  buildings, 
machinery  and  water  supply.  Gould  Farm,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  experienced,  top  salary  with 

modem  apartment.  Telephone  Fallsburg  422R  Weiser 
Poultry  Farm,  Fallsburg,  New  York. 


FEMALE  cooks  and  dining  room  workers,  8  hour, 
four  weeks  paid  vacation,  apply  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic.  N.  Y. 


TEST  cow  milker,  good  wages,  living  and  working 

conditions.  Maple  Haven  Farms,  New  Paltz,  N,  Y. 

SINGLE  experienced  general  farmer  for  work  on 

modern  farm  with  small  herd.  De  Laval  milking 
machines.  FordrFerguson  tractor  and  all  attachments. 
Excellent  living  conditions  and  good  wages.  Refer- 
ences.  Edward  Holland,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  reliable  refined  woman,  white,  who 

wishes  permanent  home  with  refined  Christian 
family,  3  adults,  living  in  New  Jersey  suburbs  dur¬ 
ing  winter  months  and  in  country  residence  during 
summer  months.  State  age,  salary  and  references. 
BOX  4682,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  capable  of  brooding  and  raising  8,000  pullets 

on  poultry  breeding  farm.  BOX  4681,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  handy  with  carpenter  tools,  $65  a 

month  and  board;  6  days.  Long  Island.  BOX  4680, 
Bural  New-Yorker.  _ 

GOOD  opportunity.  Due  to  sickness,  owner  of 
country  slaughter  house  needs  capable  man.  Buy 
livestock,  sell  dressed  meats.  BOX  4679,  Bural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  near  50,  take  full  charge  gentle¬ 
man’s  home,  small  farm;  one  preferring  good  home 
to  high  wages.  BOX  4678,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  to  operate  general  farm,  central 
Jersey  on  shares.  Brown,  540  Walnut  St.,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey. 

COUPLE  for  estate  poultry  farm.  Woman  to  help 
with  housekeeping.  Man  for  retail  route  and  assist 
with  poultry  work.  Serena  Farm,  Ramsey,  N.  J. _ 

DAIRY  farm  manager  for  farm  having  100  pure 
bred  Holsteins.  Must  understand  handling  men. 
crop  rotation  and  breeding.  Good  salary  and  share 
of  profits.  Modern  home.  Should  have  five  years 
references  as  successful  manager.  BOX  4683,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Mother’s  helper.  Reliable  woman  to  take 
charge  two  small  girls.  Permanent  position.  Live  in. 
Attractive  room,  bath,  radio,  good  salary;  near  Nyack. 
Convenient  to  New  York  bus.  BOX  4676,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COOK:  Expert  roast  and  pastry  for  small  exclusive 
country  hotel  specializing  in  quality  home-cooking, 
take  full  charge.  Year  round  position  although 
volume  seasonal.  Good  home  and  living,  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  Suit  widow  or  middleaged,  active  woman 
who  enjoys  country  living;  located  in  Western  New 
York.  BOX  4677,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  help  with  plain  cooking, 
housework.  No  laundry.  Westchester  County.  $90. 
Ponzini,  Salem  Center,  N.  Y. _ 

HERDSMAN :  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  Mixed  herd  of 
100  cows,  making  grade  A  milk.  Machine  and  hand 
milking;  excellent  wages,  cottage,  eggs,  milk, 
electricity.  Farm  on  state  highway  between  two 
towns.  Have  Oswego  County  farmer  working  for  three 
years.  References.  Frank  Perry,  Elm  Farm,  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island. 


WANTED:  Working  manager  for  large  farm  in 
Vermont.  Must  be  expert  herdsman  and  know 
general  farming.  Honest,  dependable  and  ambitious 
to  advance.  Able  handle  other  help.  Good  salary  plus 
house  with  furnace,  bath,  electricity.  If  satisfactory 
after  six  months  same  salary  plus  10  per  cent  net 
farm  income.  BOX  4691,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  on  Maryland  farm  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  fitting  and  showing  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle.  Apply  Eugene  B.  Roberts,  Bowie,  Maryland. 
WANTED:  Settled  woman  or  girl,  assist  general 
housework  and  care  of  children.  Cleanliness,  good 
disposition  essential;  state  age,  qualifications  expected 
salary;  New  York  City.  BOX  4697,  Rural  New- 
Yorker- _ 

WANTED:  Girl,  sleep-in;  houseworker,  assist  occa¬ 
sionally  with  children;  moderate  salary;  New  York 
City.  BOX  4698,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Working  farm  superintendent.  Must  know 
registered  Guernseys  and  thoroughly  understand 
farming  and  raising  crops.  240  acre  farm  in 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Vacancy  early  Febru- 
ary.  BOX  4699,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CHEERFUL,  nice  person  as  cook,  downstairs  worker 
in  family  with  well-behaved  children.  Modern 
house,  dishwasher.  Would  consider  mother  with  older 
useful  daughter.  Sunny,  attractive  room,  bath,  radio. 
Mrs.  C.  Smith.  R,  It.  2,  Norwalk.  Conn. _ 

FARM  mechanic  with  farm  experience  for  maintenance 
on  trucks,  tractors  and  other  farm  and  dairy  equip- 
ment.  Willow  Ridge  Farm,  Willow  Grove,  Pa, _ 

POULTRYMAN  well  experienced,  top  pay  and  bonus 
for  agressive  and  reliable  man  on  modern  broiler 
and  turkey  breeding  farm.  References  required.  Steady 
job  for  right  man.  Modern  living  quarters.  Zorn’s 
Poultry  Farms,  Hempstead  Turnpike,  Bethpage,  L.  I„ 
N.  Y.  Tel,  Hicksville  1672, _ 

MAN  and  wife  on  dairy  farm  (no  objection  to  small 
child)  $160  per  month.  Board  one  or  two  men 
$50  each  per  month.  Furniture  can  be  provided  if 
necessary.  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  BOX  4701,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married.  Experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J. _ 

TENANT  farmer,  married,  knowledge  and  keen 
interest  in  quality  purebred  Angus.  Knowledge  of 
modem  practices  and  experienced  in  mechanized 
farming — corn,  small  grain,  hay  only  crops.  House, 
modern,  facilities,  state  road,  excellent  school  with 
bus,  1  mile  to  stores,  16  miles  to  large  western  New 
York  city.  BOX  4702,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER  wanted:  Must  be  well  experienced  and 
thoroughly  reliable.  Top  wages  paid  with  use  of 

a  modern  house,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water  and 
modern  conveniences.  Give  full  outline  past  ex¬ 

perience  particularly  as  to  orchard  work  and  live¬ 
stock,  size  of  family  and  when  available.  This  is 

an  excellent  place  for  the  right  man.  Charles  F. 
Colbert,  Jr.,  Shore  Acres  Farm,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 
Phone  111, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

FARM  manager,  all  branches;  breeder,  dairyman; 

proven  ability,  with  exceptional  record  of  profitable 
accomplishments.  BOX  4646,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milk¬ 
ers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Elllnger’s 

Employment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 

YOUNG  couple  desires  position  on  estate  or  small 
dairy,  poultry  or  truck  farm.  Both  drive.  Furnished 
rooms  and  board  desired  and  $200  per  month.  BOX 
182,  High  Falls,  N,  Y,  _ 

EXPERIENCED  intelligent  engineer,  39,  desires 
settle  on  farm;  wife  36  (baby)  both  keen,  do  any, 
all  type  farming  work  to  gain  experience.  Stocker, 
183  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  MAin  4-0867, 

DEPENDABLE  housekeeper  wishes  employment  by 
one  adult  over  60,  conveniences  necessary.  BOX 
4685,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Registered  nurse.  Mechanic  desires  hospital 
position.  BOX  4686,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

CHAUFFEUR-Companion,  high  class  cook,  single  man 
43,  seeks  position;  will  go  anywhere.  BOX  4687, 
Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  Jewish,  66,  healthy,  dependable,  knows  poultry, 
horses,  trees,  grass;  careful  licensed  driver;  no 
milking.  Good  home  important;  go  anywhere  for  es- 
tate  or  farm.  BOX  4689,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
RELIABLE  married  man  41,  with  family  of  4; 

honest,  able  at  dairy  and  farming:  looking  for 
permanent  position  with  a  future;  exceedingly  handy 
with  tools.  Must  have  not  less  than  5-room  bungalow, 
name  wages  and  other  allowances.  BOX  4693,  Bural 
New-Yorker, _ 

MARK  I  ED  man  wants  to  work  modern  dairy  farm 

on  shares.  10  years  experience.  Can  handle  25  to 
35  head.  Available  after  March  1st.  BOX  4690,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  couple  desire  position  on  estate.  Wife  is 
French  war  bride.  Both  speak  French,  German  and 
English.  Furnished  rooms  and  board  and  $250  per 
month;  man  has  drivers  license.  BOX  182,  High 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

MACADAM  highway  3  acres,  best  soil,  6  room  dwell- 
ing,  improvements,  garage,  hennerys.  $7,000.  O.  S. 
Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046. 
SUSSEX  County,  New  Jersey,  small  good  dairy  farm, 
100  acres,  rent  reasonable.  76  Willow  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

RENT  on  shares,  Sullivan  County,  Pennsylvania,  140 
acres  suitable  dairy,  sheep,  beef.  Nicely  located. 
Must  have  equipment.  Details  BOX  4700,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FRUIT  farm,  31  acres,  brook,  buildings.  Developers 

attention.  Concrete  highway.  Garry  English,  Allen¬ 
dale,  New  Jersey. 

INTERESTING  country  position  sought  by  man, 

English  descent,  experienced  farming,  professional 
experience  with  children.  BOX  4696,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 

ELDERLY  couple  want  light  work  around  adult  country 

home  near  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  4710,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LADY  desires  job  on  poultry  farm  near  New  York 

City.  BOX  4705,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED;  Institution  superintendent.  Agri¬ 

cultural  school  principal  and  caretaker  for  country 
estate  or  farm.  College  graduate,  married.  References 
as  to  character  and  ability.  Now  employed.  Daniel  G. 
Aldrich,  Gen.  Del.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

FOR  Sale:  16  acre  farm,  7  room  house,  4  car  garage, 

barn,  milk  house,  120  ft  chicken  house,  land  ex¬ 
cellent,  buildings  fair;  $8,500.  Terms.  June"  Sennert, 
Stevens  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

GAS  station  or  small  paying  business;  will  pay  cash. 
Mell  560  Fox  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  poultry  farm; 

Putnam  County  or  Connecticut.  BOX  4704,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN  38  with  family  desires  a  caretaker  job  in 

New  York  or  New  Jersey.  Was  born  on  a  farm. 
Thomas  Whipple,  care-  William  Carlson.  134-17  33rd 
Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

MINK  ranch,  well  located,  central  New  York.  Property 
bas  modern  7-room  house,  2-car  garage.  Includes 
100  mink,  mostly  color  mutations  including  pastel. 
Ranch  equipment  700  galvanized  wire  pens  in  fur 
shed,  feed  house,  mixers,  1946  Ford  truck,  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  going  business  and  home  $16,500.  Personal 
reason  for  selling.  Write  Squires,  Holcomb  Mink 
Ranch,  Otselic,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Fall  Catalog — describes  hundreds  of  bargains, 
farms,  homes,  business  places  etc.  Its  free,  get  it 
now,  brokers-salesmen,  or  if  interested  in  becoming  a 
salesman  contact  us  now.  We  have  hundreds  of  buyers 
and  need  more  outlets.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488 
Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York  58. 

STOCKED -Equipped;  100  acres;  includes  48  cattle, 

4  horses,  farm  implements ;  8  rooms,  tile  bath, 
electricity ;  dairy  bam  40x100,  stanchions,  water, 
electricity;  silo;  garage;  poultry  house  400  capacity; 
2nd  barn  34x50;  sacrifice  $10,750.  Write  8774  QE. 
West’s,  Brokers,  Kelso,  Pavilion,  N.  Y. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  of  156  acres,  16  miles 
from  Stroudsburg,  104  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Ideal  stock  farm,  or  perfect  location  for  a  boys’  and 
girls’  camp.  3  large  springs  and  spring  brook,  with 
site  for  6  acre  lake.  On  good  road.  5  room  dwelling. 

2  room  dwelling.  Large  bank  barn.  Machine  shed. 
Garage.  Poultry  house.  Milk  house.  Magnificient  view. 
About  50  acres  woodlands.  Very  low  taxes.  $9,000. 
Very  reasonable  terms.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H. 
Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  C.  Yan 
Alstyne,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

41  ACRE  fruit  farm  on  route  20 ;  consisting  of  grapes, 

sweet  and  sour  cherries,  peaches;  good  buildings; 
write  for  particulars.  BOX  4542,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges,  bushel  $2.00;  grape¬ 

fruit  $2.00;  tangerines  $3.00;  mixed  bushel  $2.25. 
Naval  oranges  $3.00  bushel.  Express  collect.  Sunset 
Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 

MAINE  Farms — many  to  choose  from ;  low  prices, 

terms.  Free  catalogue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency, 
65  Patterson  Street,  Augusta,  Maine. 

HONEY,  Palmetto  and  mangrove,  mild,  delicious 

available  January;  liquidfied.  Case  6-5  lbs.  $15  00 
express  collect.  Harry  Merrill,  Merrick  Road, 
Massapequa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Large  and  small  farms.  Harry  Smith, 

Walden,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

FOR  Rent,  April  1947,  dairy  farm,  Hackettstown, 
N.  J.  New  barn,  32  ties,  small  barn,  10-room 
house,  etc.  Rent  $150  per  month.  First  class  farmer. 
Harrison,  636  Valley  Road,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

ORANGES:  45  lb.  box  for  $2.20  express  collect. 

Rmck  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

INDIAN  River  fruit,  Florida’s  juiciest,  fresh  from 
trees.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seeded  (fullest- 
flavored)  grapefruit,  $4.25;  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.45; 
half  seedless  grapefruit,  half  oranges,  $4.70;  oranges, 
$4.95;  holiday  assortment  (grapefruit,  oranges, 
tangerines,  kumquats)  $5.25;  Temple  oranges,  $5.65; 
half  Temple  oranges,  half  seedless  grapefruit,  $5.15. 
Tangerines,  $3.45  per  %  bushel.  Schuyler  Jackson, 
Wabasso,  Florida. 

WEST’S  1947  catalogue:  Over  one  thousand  farm  and 
business  bargains.  Free  copy,  write  Buck  &  West 
Healtors,  QE-1,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa. 

239  ACRES.  Bargain  $2,800.  Unbelievable  big 
acreage  bargain;  140  acres  tillable,  100  pasture, 
stream;  17  room  home  with  electricity;  barn  30x40; 
13  stanchions,  poultry  house;  quick  buy  at  $2,800. 
Write  about  11,401  QE.  West's,  Brokers,  Walter 
Hotchkiss,  Rep.,  Main  St.,  Humbe,  N.  Y. 

LIMITED  quantity  pure  maple  sugar  (not  light) ;  2 

jar  $2.10  prepaid  third  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee, 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

200  ACRES — Woods,  fields,  pond,  glen,  small  house 

with  Delco  lights,  sheds;  near  Blairstown,  N.  J. 
Mountain  sportsman  proposition  $15,000.  E.  Sterritt, 
Minot  Comer,  Maine. 

FRESH  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  right 
from  the  trees.  Send  your  orders  to  Waisingham 
Groves  at  Largo,  Florida.  We  fill  orders  for  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Bushel  oranges 
or  tangerines  $4.45.  Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit 
$4.30.  All  grapefruit  $4.20.  One-half  bushel  oranges 
or  tangerines  $2.85.  Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit 
$2.70;  grapefruit  $2.60.  This  is  sent  to  you  pre¬ 
paid,  send  check  with  order.  We  ship  any  amount 
from  one-half  bushel  to  a  carload.  We  grow  our 
fruit  and  we  know  our  fruit.  J.  A.  Waisingham. 
Largo,  Florida. 

115  ACRES,  about  100  tillable;  3  sheds,  old  ten- 

room  house  easily  modernized,  32x100  barn  re¬ 
cently  re-roofed;  on  paved  road  mile  from  center 
of  Dundee,  N.  Y.  Price,  $4,500;  $2,500  down. 

Robson  Longwell,  14957  Greenleaf  St.,  Sherman 
Oaks,  California. 

PENNSYLVANIA  and  Maryland  farms.  Descriptive 
lists  free.  Co-Operative  Realty,  543  R  W.  Market 
St.,  York,  Pa. 

HONEY  announcement:  We  have  no  clover  honey. 

Have  Fall  flower  mixed,  also  buckwheat  mixed,  both 
stronger  than  clover.  Write  for  prices.  Bay  C. 
Wilcox,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

1,400  ACRE  stock  and  grain  farm,  valuable  build¬ 

ings,  price  $95,000.  2,000  acres.  Real  farm,  modern 
buildings;  price  $195,000.  900  acres  stock  farm,  good 
buildings,  58  head  cattle;  fully  equipt;  price  $60,000. 
1,200  acre  farm,  large  brick  house;  price  $125,000. 
785  acre  stock  farm,  real  buy;  price  $60,000.  J.  D. 
Addington,  P.  O.  Box  1015,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

HONEY:  New  crop  at  last  available.  Either  clover  or 
wildflower;  5  lbs.  $2.85;  postage  prepaid  to  third 
zone.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

FREE  list  dairy-poultry  farms,  tourists  homes,  gas 
stations.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington,  Conn. 

DELICIOUS  tree  ripened  Indian  River  fruit  from 

our  own  groves.  Oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed  as 
you  direct.  Express  prepaid.  Bushel  $4.95;  box  $7.95. 
F.  M.  Cooper,  Box  346,  Cocoa,  Florida. 

WANTED:  Bungalow  on  highway.  Jake  Verkaart,  11 
Elm  St.,  Butler,  N.  J. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  in  the  beautiful  Pocono 
Mountains,  17  miles  from  Stroudsburg,  105  miles 

from  New  York  City.  90  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Farm  of  128  acres.  On  good  public  road.  70  acres 
level  fields.  30  acres  pasture  land  fed  with  3  springs 
and  never-failing  spring  brook.  28  acres  woodlands. 
Attractive  small  lake  lined  with  big  maple  trees. 

Site  for  larger  lake.  5-room  house  and  2-room  house. 
Large  bank  barn.  Garage.  Poultry  house.  Pig  pen. 
Grainary.  Springs  and  well.  Buildings  stand  in  a 
lane.  Attractive  pine  grove.  This  is  an  excellent 

farm  or  country  home,  and  is  ideal  for  a  camp  or 
club.  Electricity  available.  Annual  taxes  $43.  Price 
$7,600.  Terms  can  be  had  of  about  $3,000  cash  and 
balance  mortgage.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn, 
Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

ORANGES  and  grapefruit,  tree-ripened, \  direct  from 
grove.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Express  prepaid  any¬ 
where  east  of  Mississippi.  Slight  additional  charge 
West  and  Canada.  Special  pack  mixed  bushel  $4.95. 
Home  packmixed  bushel  (small  fruit)  $4.75.  Half 
bushel  mixed  $2.99.  All  baskets  trimmed  with  kum¬ 
quats,  tangerines  and  shredded  cellophane,  double  wire 
bound  for  protection.  Send  money  order  or  check  to 
Burkart  Groves,  Dept.  RN,  Box  126,  Clearwater, 
Florida.  Licensed  growers  and  bonded  shippers. 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.0(1- 
tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H  Potts’ 
Mgr.,  Ramsey  Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

iiu.NTiy;  Delicious  buckwheat,  excellent  quality,  $2  50 

per  5  pound  pail  postpaid  third  zone.  No  clover. 
Greulick  and  Son,  Scotia,  New  York. 

NORTHERN  Penna.  1  mile  from  village.  580  acre 
dairy  farm,  all  tractor  working,  100  acres  plowed 
now,  barn  36x100  with  50  stanchions  and  drinking 
cups,  cinder  block  basement,  laminated  rafters,  milk 
house  12x20,  silo  14x39,  all  built  last  year,  cost 
$15,000.  Barn  30x60,  silo  12x30  and  other  buildings 
with  water;  6-room  house  with  bath  cost  $5,000  built 
this  year;  11-room  house  with  bath  and  furnace 
built  six  years,  cost  $7,000.  Both  houses  and  milk 
house  have  hot  and  cold  water;  electricity  in  most 
buildings,  springs  and  well  water;  $32,000  will  take. 
One-half  down  with  first  mortgage.  Will  sell  stock 
and  equipment;  poor  health  reason  for  selling;  $18,000 
income  last  year.  BOX  4692,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUIT -Dairy  farm:  270  acres;  woodland  valued 
$5,000;  520,  fruit  trees;  2  homes,  11  and  7  rooms; 
barn  30x100,  30  stanchions;  2nd  barn;  silo;  other 
buildings;  electricity,  $10,000.  Write  12,811  QE. 
West’s,  Brokers,  Wrench,  210  E.  Union  St.,  Newark, 
New  York. 

VERMONT  maple  sugar.  5  lb.  can  $5.00;  2  lb.  can 
granulated  $3.00;  1  gal.  No.  2  maple  syrup  $8.00 
Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont 

OLD  fashioned  butternut  meats  and  large  Stewart 

pecan  halves;  lb.  $1.75;  2  lbs.  $3.45;  5  lbs.  $8.50 
prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa 

-bUK  Sale:  1,000  bushels  Hybrid  ear  corn.  Francis 
S.  Lodge,  Jr.,  R.  D..  Delmar,  N.  Y 

TREE  ripened,  unsprayed  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangelos 
mixed,  bushel  $2.60.  Express  collect.  G.  D.  Orner! 
Tavares,  Florida. 

LARGE  farm  fresh  eggs.  Simms,  Warwick.  N.  Y 

HONEY,  light,  finest  quality,  no  buckwheat;  5  lbs. 

$2.50  prepaid  third  zone;  6-5  lb.,  pails  $11.25-  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Behr  Bros.,  R.  F.  D.  2.  Catskill  N  Y 

DELICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges  $4.75  bushel.  Grape- 

fruit  $3.95;  mixed  $4.35.  Tasty  tangerines  $2.95; 
half  bushel  orders  prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  154  acre  50  cow  dairy  farm  with  hay  and 
ensilage,  8  miles  Syracuse.  Modern  house,  2  large 
basement  barns,  main  road.  Immediate  possession. 
$2,500  cash  required,  balance  milk  contract  to  man 
with  cattle  and  machinery.  E.  M.  Smith,  Liverpool, 
New  York. 

OLD  fashioned  butternut  meats  while  they  last.  Lb 

$1.65;  2  lbs.  $3.25;  5  lbs.  $7.75;  10  lbs.  $15.00 
prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. 

BUTTERNUT  meats  $1.50  pound.  Postpaid.  Ned 
Daniels.  Royalton,  Vermont. 

MODERN  house,  heat,  electricity  and  gas,  running 
water,  shade  trees  and  fruits,  etc.,  flowers,  bushes, 
etc.  grown;  other  buildings  too.  In  village,  near 
stores,  etc.;  quite  near  New  York  City.  Lawns  and 
garden  partly  finished.  Half  down,  payments  rest  like 
rent,  BOX  291,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N,  Y, _ _ 

AMERICAN  wants  to  rent  small  farm  in  New  Jersey 
for  cows  and  poultry;  good  buildings  and  electricity. 
March  1st.  BOX  4688,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS,  boarding  houses,  any  country  estate  wanted; 

plenty  buyers.  Also  representatives  to  create  branch 
offices.  Arena  Farm  Agency,  204  East  110th  St., 
New  York, _ 

CHICKEN  farm  on  hard  road  near  village,  modern 
farm  house,  poultry  houses  for  7,000  laying  hens, 
12,000  brooding  chicks,  16,000  Petersime  electric  in¬ 
cubator,  water  piped  to  all  houses.  Everything  in 
excellent  condition.  Price  of  $11,000  includes  farm 
and  equipment.  Springers  Real  Estate,  59  Main  St., 
Cortland,  N,  Y, _ 

19  ACRES,  good  truck  farm,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  cherries,  blackberries,  raspberries.  8-room 
house,  modern  kitchen,  bath,  laundry  tubs  in  cellar, 
electricity,  steam  heat  (coal).  Outbuildings  jn  need 
of  repair.  10  minutes  drive  to  railroad  station."  1  hour 
to  New  York.  Price  $15,000.  Terms.  Anna  E.  Welle, 
38  E.  Front  St. ,  Keyport,  N.  J. 

50  ACRES,  highway  truck  and  fruit  farm,  excellent 
yield,  8-room  brick  hqjjse,  steam  heat,  modern 
kitchen,  outbuildings.  $50,000.  Anna  E.  Welle,  38 
E,  Front  St.,  Keyport,  N,  J.  Tel,  7-0427 — 7-0523. 

$100,000  reported  income;  trucking  orchard  farm; 

completely  equipped  set-up  raising,  handling,  truck¬ 
ing,  marketing;  145  acres;  3  homes;  many  other 
buildings;  complete  finest  line  equipment;  owner  ill, 
sell  fraction  of  value.  Further  details  write  C-5635 
QE,  West’s,  Brokers,  Winch,  Elmira,  N,  Y, _ 

CATSKILL  Mountains  best  dairy  and  boarding  house 
farm,  140  acres.  Very  good  main  house,  has  30 
rooms,  4  baths,  electricity  also  7-room  modern 
bungalow.  Modern  40-cow  barn,  best  of  water  and 
view.  1 14  miles  to  large  village.  Prewar  price  $12,500. 
O.  Steiner,  Broker.  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4632, 

FARM  151  acres,  modern  barn,  29  head  stock,  horses, 
all  machinery,  modern  9-room  house,  hot,  cold  water, 
electricity,  hot  water  heat;  near  Saratoga  Lake, 
main  highway,  4  bedrooms,  bath.  Income  1946  $7,000. 
Selling  account  poor  health.  Andrew  Wojcik,  R,  D.  1, 
Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

IN  Florida  boarders;  tourist;  modem  home,  private 

lake,  good  wholesome  meals,  goat  milk.  Mrs. 
Jaillet,  lit.  1,  Palatka,  Florida. 

COMFORTABLE  room  and  board  for  retired  or 

pensioned  gentleman  on  Pennsylvania  farm.  Mrs. 
Cora  E.  Smith.  Box  237,  R.  D.  1,  Hancock,  Md. 

WOMAN,  retired  executive,  single,  wishes  to  rent 

3  rooms  and  bathroom  with  board  in  refined  country 
home.  Willing  pay  for  something  nice.  BOX  4703, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades.  Will 

deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 
Phone  47-282,  _ **’ 

20,000  EGG  Petersime  incubator,  excellent  condition. 

Reason  for  sale,  increasing  capacity.  Pearl  Poultry 
Farm,  Montvale,  N,  J, _ 

FOR  Sale:  McCormick-Deering  model  W-9  tractor, 

electric  starter  and  lights,  power  pulley,  power 

take  off  and  wheel  weights;  price  $2,800.  Bean 

Super  Giant  sprayer  with  LeRoy  4  cylinder  motor, 
3  cylinder  pump,  17  to  22  gallons  per  minute,  300 
gallon  wood  tank,  mounted  on  two  wheel  trailer  on 
rubber  tires ;  price  $325.  Detroit  Senior  mower  for 
Fordson  tractor  with  6  ft.  bar;  price  $185.  Grader  at¬ 
tachment  for  Fordson  tractor  $100.  3-Bottom  Oliver 
plow;  price  $100.  Miscellaneous  new  parts  for  Detroit 
Junior  and  Senior  mowers.  Lee  C.  Stuart,  Granite 
Springs,  Westchester  County,  New  York, _ 

WANTED’:  Pony  saddle.  Write  giving  details.  Decatur 

Clarke.  R.  D,  2,  Andover,  N.  Y. _ 

COLORFUL  hand  woven  kitchen,  hall,  stair  carpet ; 

Jersey  cotton  rugs.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531 
W.  First  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

50  TONS  June  cut  timothy  mixed  with  some  alfalfa, 
large  wire  bales  $30  per  ton.  70  tons  August  cut 
mixed  hay  carrying  some  alfalfa.  25  tons  wire  balance 
string  baled  cut  dry  and  put  in  right.  $25.  A. 
Stanley  Burchard,  Oxford,  N,  Y,  Phone  80, _ 

WANTED:  Take-off  for  Allis  Chalmers  model  C 
1942  tractor,  also  small  electric  incubator.  E.  W. 
Salter,  Room  1925,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


plant  ^Hoffman 

IK  B  H  Y  B  R I  D  S  f 


If  you  plant  corn,  either  for  silage  or  husking,  be  sure  to  send  for  our  new 
‘HYBRID  Corn  Book.  It  tells  how  you  can  grow  better  corn  and  get  bigger 
yields,  even  in  areas  that  have  short  growing  seasons.  Explains  why  FUNK 
G  HYBRIDS  yield  more  corn  under  practically  every  condition — how  they 
withstand  drought,  storms,  insects  and  blight — how  they  make  wonderful 
silage.  Investigate  today.  For  your  FREE  copy,  mail  the  coupon  below. 


You  can  depend  on 
Hoffman  Quality  Alfalfa 
seed  for  adaptability  and 
good  growth.  It  is  finest 
hardy  seed  from  good 
U.S.  sources. 


Insist  on  top  quality  when 
you  buy  clover/seed  and 
you’ll  save  money.  Hoff¬ 
man  Quality  Clovers  pro¬ 
duce  better  stands  of  fine 
quality,  clean  hay,  pasture 
or  grass  silage. 


fioTiman 

FARM  SEEDS/ 


pianr 


Plant  oats  that  produce  stiff, 
heavy  straw  that  weathers 
wind  and  rain  with  little 
damage.  Plant  oats  that  de¬ 
velop  uniform  heads— that 
produce  heavy  yields.  Plant 
Hoffman  Quality  Oats. 


.  .  .  bigger  harvests,  it  will  pay 
the  choice  of  thousands  of  suc- 


If  you’re  interested  in  getting  better  crops 
you  to  plant  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds— 


SOYBEAN* 


ClOV£R 


For  more  hay,  beans, 
silage  or  pasture,  plant 
Hoffman  Quality  Soy¬ 
beans.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation,  see  the  new 
Hoffman  Farm  Seed 
Catalog! 


cessful  farmers  for  almost  fifty  years. 

Whether  you  plant  alfalfa,  clover,  oats,  wheat,  or  other  farm  crops,  send  for 
our  new  combination  Seed  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts  Book.  It’s  filled  with 
useful  information  that  will  help  you  grow  better  crops— make  more  money. 
For  your  FREE  copy,  mail  the  coupon  below. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  31-A,  Londisyille,  Penna. 
Please  send  me  the  FREE  booklets  checked  below. 

□  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts  Book. 

□  FUNK  G  Hybrid  Corn  Book. 

Name  ... 

Add  ress  - 


For  good  dependable 
crop,  plant  Hoffman 
"Farmers’  Choice" 
Quality  Timothy.  This 
clean,  purity-tested, 
hardy  seed  with  high 
germination  produces 
extra  fine  crops. 
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Better  Hatching,  Eg,g,s  for  the  1947  Season 


HERE  are  good  reasons  to  an¬ 
ticipate  that  1947  will  present 
a  continuing  demand  for  a 
large  volume  of  table  eggs, 
in  fulfillment  of  their  use  as 
an  indispensible  article  in  the 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 


daily  diets  of  all  people.  It  will  require  the 
continued  productions  of  most  American  farm 
poultry  flocks  and  our  commercial  egg  farms 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  country  for  poultry 
and  eggs  through  the  coming  year.  Egg  yields 
will  thus  be  most  important  as  a  part  of  our 
national  food  enterprises. 

The  laying  flocks  which  are  to  be  raised 
during  the  1947  growing  season,  and  which 
will  establish  table  egg  production  next  Fall, 
are  actually  started  in  the  Winter  months 
when  the  breeding  flocks  are 
segregated,  mated,  and  managed 
for  hatching  egg  production.  Much 
of  the  quality  of  this  year’s  lay¬ 
ers  will  be  shaped  by  the  way 
in  which  hatching  eggs  in  the 
Spring  weeks  of  the  year  now 
begun,  are  produced,  selected, 
and  handled.  This  part  of  the 
poultry  farmer’s  program  is  one 
of  the  easiest  and  simplest  he 
has  to  achieve,  yet  it  is  the  work 
which  is  most  often  neglected.  So 
let’s  map  out  what  might  be  done 
now  toward  insuring  better  re¬ 
placement  layers  for  this  year, 
and  a  better  supply  of  income 
producing  table  eggs. 


keep  the  hens  and  breeding  males  in  good 
flesh  throughout  the  laying  season.  4.  Let  the 
breeding  flocks  out  of  doors  on  all  fair  weather 
days,  while  hatching  eggs'  are  being  saved. 
Sunlight  and  fresh  air  will  enhance  the 
quality  of  hatching  eggs  produced.  5.  Provide 
all  facilities  necessary  to  induce  a  maximum 
intake  of  breeder  dry  mash.  6.  Furnish  enough 
nests  so  that  the  birds  will  never  be  crowded; 
one  nest  for  every  five  hens,  is  a  safe  rule. 

Begin  saving  hatching  eggs  about  two  weeks 
after  the  flocks  have  been  selected  and  mated, 
or  any  time  thereafter.  Gather  eggs  from 
mated  flocks  three  times  daily,  so  that  no 
eggs  will  be  chilled  or  frozen.  Gather  hatch¬ 


Black  Jersey  Giant  hens  ready  for  the  oncoming  breeding  season  on  a  New 
Jersey  farm  where  meat  chickens  are  preferred. 


or  sold  for  chick  production;  probably  not| 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  average  gather 
from  selected  breeders  will  be  desirable  for 
incubation.  Set  a  good  size  standard  and  hold 
fast  to  that.  Both  small  eggs  and  overly  large 
eggs  will  hatch,  but  they  should  not  be  used 
in  a  constructive  flock  improvement  program. 
Weigh  a  few  eggs  until  size  differences  can 
be  recognized  at  a  glance.  Save  for  hatching 
only  those  eggs  weighing  from  24  to  28  ounces 
to  the  dozen.  That  may  be  a  rather  high  egg 
weight  standard,  but  its  application  will  show 
very  definite  improvement  in  egg  size  pro¬ 
duced  by  next  season’s  pullets.  One  cannot 
stretch  this  rule  much  on  either  side  with¬ 
out  impairing  its  usefulness. 

Also,  select  only  the  candled,  good  size 
eggs,  as  carefully  as  may  be  possi¬ 
ble,  with  respect  to  egg  shape; 
seek  to  use  only  normal  shaped 
eggs,  that  is,  eggs  in  which  the 
length  is  about  one  and  one-fourth 
times  the  width.  Watch  the  shell 
color,  and  use  only  the  shade  pre¬ 
ferred.  Select  for  uniformity  in 
all  respects,  insofar  as  may  be 
feasible.  Of  course,  any  eggs  not 
perfectly  whole  in  the  shell  should 
be  discarded.  Cracks  must  be 
culled. 

Do  not  hold  eggs  for  hatching 
more  than  two  weeks,  for  age 
lowers  hatchability  and  viability, 
even  under  the  best  conditions. 
Preferably  eggs  should  be  set 


It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  egg  producing 
capacities  of  next  Fall’s  pullet  layers  will  be 
heavily  influenced  by  the  egg  yield  qualities, 
inherited  from  the  breeding  stock  which  has 
produced  the  eggs  from  which  the  layers  are 
hatched.  Therefore,  every  effort  possible,  in 
the  poultry  farm  setup,  should  be  made  to 
produce  hatching  eggs  from  selected  hens  only, 
mated  with  equally  well  selected  male  birds. 
If  hens  and  males  of  known  egg  production 
pedigrees  are  available,  they  might  well  be 
used.  However,  very  often  this  will  not  be 
possible,  so  what  then?  In  such  cases,  set 
aside,  as  breeding  flocks,  the  best  quality 
birds  available,  provided  they  are  also  the 
strongest,  most  vigorous  and  healthiest  in¬ 
dividuals,  male  and  female.  As  a  result,  the 
ensuing  pullets  will  tend  to  be  like  the 
good  hens  and  sires  which  produced  them. 
It  will  pay  to  save  hatching  eggs  from  fewer 
but  better  hens  this  Spring.  It  is  wiser  to  do 
this,  rather  than  save  eggs  for  hatching  from 
all  of  the  hens  on  the  farm.  Sort 
out  the  best  available  hens  (also 
one  need  hot  hesitate  to  use  good 
type,  strong,  healthy  pullets  as 
producers  of  hatching  eggs,  if 
there  are  not  enough  yearlings  and 
older  hens  to  make  up  the  requi¬ 
site  numbers)  and  mate  these  with 
selected  males,  at  the  rate  of  one 
male  bird  to  each  ten  hens. 


ing  eggs  with  clean  hands  from  nests  kept 
clean  throughout  the  season,  using  cloth  lined, 
protected  baskets.  Mark  the  date  of  gather  on 
each  basket,  for  the  age  of  eggs  used  for  in¬ 
cubation  is  important;  fresh  eggs  are  always 
the  best  to  use. 


Storing  Eggs 


Store  the  eggs  which  are  to  be  incubated 
in  a  clean,  cool  (about  50-60  degrees  F.), 
somewhat  moist  aired  room  between  time  of 
gathering  and  time  of  placement  in  the  in¬ 
cubator.  Their  quick  removal  from  the  nests 
and  keeping  them  as  suggested  will  prevent 
much  change  in  the  interior  quality  of  the 
eggs  for  considerable  periods  of  time.  If  some 
of  the  eggs  are  soiled,  they  may  be  cleaned 
by  a  dry  method,  such  as  a  light  brushing  of 
their  shell  surfaces  with  an  ordinary  lamb’s 
wool  shoe  polisher,  over  which  a  fine  quality 
sandpaper  has  been  placed.  This  soft  cleaner 
will  break  no  shells,  yet  removes  bits 


Breeding  Flocks 


Give  the  breeding  flocks  special 
attention  during  the  season  when 
their  eggs  are  being  saved  for 
hatching  purposes.  Much  of  the 
fertility  and  hatchability  of  their 
eggs  will  depend  upon  the  feed¬ 
ing,  care  and  management  th§y 
receive  while  their  eggs  are  being 
used  for  chick  production.  This 
special  attention  should  include: 

1.  Providing  breeders  with  rations  rich  in 


within  ten  days  of  their  date  of  production. 
It  will  be  important  for  every  chick  grower 
to  know  with  accuracy  next  Fall  the  ages  of 
the  various  pullets  harvested  for  placement 
in  the  laying  flocks  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Thus,  it  is  suggested  that  each  lot  of  chicks 
be  toe-punched,  to  indicate  their  date  of 
hatching.  For  example,  mark  the  outside  left 
toe  on  all  chicks  hatched  on  a  certain  date, 
and  use  another  toe-mark  for  another  hatch¬ 
ing  date,  etc.  Jot  down  these  various  toe- 
marks  on  a  convenient  calendar. 

In  most  localities  there  will  be  abundant 
opportunity  with  farm  poultry  flocks,  as  well 
as  many  commercial  flocks,  to  sell  eggs  for 
hatching  purposes  to  nearby  hatcheries. 
Hatcheries  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  good 
quality  hatching  eggs.  When  hatching  eggs 
are  produced  from  a  program  such  as  has 
been  suggested,  they  command  premiums 
over  the  highest  table  egg  prices,  and  are 
therefore  well  worth  producing.  Many  farms 
will  be  raising  their  own  chicks 
this  year  and  this  program  if 
followed  will  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  capacities  of  their  1947- 
reared  pullet  layer  replacements. 


Ground  Limestone 


Up  and  coming  pedigreed  White  Leghorn  cockerels  on  a  New  Jersey  white  egg 

farm  are  all  set  for  the  season. 


Farmers  generally  find  that  re¬ 
turns  from  using  coarse  limestone 
are  slow  and  that  the  material  is 
therefore  unsatisfactory.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  tests  at  the  Ohio 
Station,  there  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  First,  the  surface  exposed  in 
the  case  of  a  coarsely  ground 
material  is  much  smaller  than  that 
of  finely  ground  limestone,  which 
results  in  a  slower  rate  of  solution 
when  the  particles  are  coarse.  The 
second  reason  why  coarse  lime¬ 
stone  is  unsatisfactory  is  that  the 


vitamins,  especially  G  and  A,  minerals  and 
proteins.  Special  and  suitable  breeder  mashes 
are  on  the  market,  or  formulas  for  them  may 
be  procured  readily  from  your  State  experi¬ 
ment  station.  These  mashes  for  use  during  the 
breeding  season  should  produce  eggs  which 
will  hatch  better  and  produce  stronger,  more 
viable  chicks.  2.  Supplement  the  rations  fed 
to  breeders  with  green,  leafy  food,  if  avail¬ 
able,  as  it  is  rich  in  the  elements  which  will 
increase  the  chances  for  hatchability  and 
viability,  that  is,  the  capacity  to  live  and 
thrive,  in  chicks.  3.  Use  sufficient  grain, 
preferably  containing  about  half  wheat,  to 


of  dirt,  manure  or  other  soiling  matter. 

At  a  convenient  point  between  the  time 
of  gathering  and  time  of  incubating,  candle 
all  eggs  that  are  being  considered  for  hatch¬ 
ing  purposes.  We  have  plenty  of  evidence  that 
blood  spots  in  table  eggs  are  largely  due  to 
inheritance,  so  eliminate  these.  Such  eggs  will 
hatch,  it  is.  true,  but  the  pullets  produced 
therefrom  will  tend  to  produce  many  un¬ 
saleable  eggs.  This  need  not  be.  Set  aside 
for  hatching  only  perfect  eggs,  as  shown  under 
the  candle. 


Selection  of  Eggs 

Select  carefully  the  eggs  to  be  incubated 


number  of  particles  per  ton  are  too  few  and 
they  are  therefore  located  too  far  apart.  Thus 
there  are  large  areas  of  soil  not  affected  by 
their  presence.  This  lack  of  distribution  may, 
however,  occur  even  when  fine  limestone 
is  distributed  on  the  soil  if  the  soil  is  not 
harrowed  soon  afterwards. 

In  one  of  the  Ohio  tests  500  pounds  of  fine 
limestone  were  applied  to  one  plot  after  plow¬ 
ing,  and  then  harrowed  in;  and  on  another  the 
same  application  was  made  on  the  surface.  The 
increase  in  the  following  season’s  hay  yield 
was  more  than  half  a  ton  per  acre  on  the  first 
plot,  as  compared  to  the  plot  with  the  un¬ 
mixed  limestone. 
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New  Brooding  Methods 

By  T.  B.  Charles 

OULTRYMEN  who  hope  still  to  be  in 
business  in  1950  must  begin  to  make  defi¬ 
nite  efforts  now  to  do  some  wise  planning. 
It  is  obvious  that  with  support  prices  guaran¬ 
teed  at  90  per  cent  of  parity  for  the  next  two 
years,  the  Federal  Government  will  surely 
limit  production  to  a  point  where  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  it  to  purchase  great  quantities 
of  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 

Goals  Set  for  1947 

Egg  reductions  have  been  requested  so  that 
in  1947  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  would 
be  producing  about  94  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
laid  in  1946.  Inasmuch  as  egg  production  per 
bird  is  up  slightly,  it  is  planned  that  a  re¬ 
duction  of  seven  per  cent  in  hens  and  pullets 
as  of  January  1,  1947  will  produce  all  the  eggs 
needed.  As  to  chickens  and  turkeys  to  be 
raised,  there  will  be  a  slight  reduction  of 
about  one  per  cent  in  each  for  this  year.  In 
round  numbers  this  means  reducing  the  lay¬ 
ing  birds  from  about  469  million  in  1946  to 
435  million  in  1947.  Looking  ahead  to  1948, 
the  government  reports  that  it  plans  no  ex¬ 
port  of  eggs  for  that  year.  This  will  result  in 
a  need  to  cut  back  our  laying  bird  population 
on  January  1,  1948  to  about  410  million  hens 
and  pullets  on  farms;  in  other  words,  a  six 
per  cent  reduction  for  1948.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  adjust  our  production  downward  unless 
unforeseen  conditions  change  this  trend. 

Feed  Now  Plentiful' 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 


that  the  feed  grain  supply  is  the  largest  in 
our  history.  It  seems  apparent  that  this  Spring 
we  will  not  have  to  face  a  starvation  diet  for 
our  hens,  nor  be  forced  to  liquidate  thousands 
of  our  good  heavily  laying  birds  as  we  did  last 
Spring.  This  should  give  poultrymen  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  security  and  make  it  possible  again  to 
plan  production  more  nearly  on  a  pre-war 
level,  as  far  as  the  individual  farm  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Uniform  Production 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average  annual 
egg  production  has  steadily  increased,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  productivity  of 
different  strains  of  birds.  Now,  then,  is  the 
time  to  make  your  selection  of  source  of  stock, 
•and  to  place  your  order  for  early  chicks. 
With  red  meats  apparently  short  for  several 
months  ahead,  there  should  be  a  firm  demand 
for-  all  types  of  poultry  meat  at  favorable 
prices.  Thus,  early  hatched  chicks  will  pro¬ 
vide  surplus  cockerels  for  meat  and  pullets 
that  will  come  into  production  just  as  egg 
prices  start  their  normal  seasonal  increase 
next  Summer. 

Many  commercial  poultrymen  are  finding 
it  advantageous  to  rear  an  extra  group  of 
birds  in  August  and  September.  This  fits  into 
the  slack  season,  and  the  birds  come  into  pro¬ 
duction  when  eggs  are  normally  going  into 
incubators  for  chick  replacements.  This  extra 
egg  production  tends  to  provide  additional 
cash  income  when  a  shortening  of  supply,  due 
to  incubation  needs,  tends  to  reduce  cash  in¬ 
come  during  February,  March,  April  and  May. 
These  extra  birds  also  make  it  possible  to 


keep  all  pens  filled  near  to  capacity,  which 
certainly  improves  efficiency  in  labor  and 
management.  You  will  probably  hear  this 
word  efficiency  used  so  much  in  the  next  few 
years  that  you  will  get  tired  of  it.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  everyone  I  (Continued  on  Page  112) 


Preparing  a  pen  for  baby  chicks  at  the  Crown 
Poultry  Company  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Radiant 
heat,  which  is  furnished  through  pipes  inbedded  in 
concrete,  can  be  regulated  through  t-fee  supply  mani¬ 
fold  with  control  valves  at  the  right. 


Ur  eese  on  the  March 


By  Willett  Randall 


ALTHOUGH  geese  are  the  oldest  domesti¬ 
cated  fowl,  they  have  never  reached  the 
production  level  of  our  other  breeds  of  poultry. 
Meanwhile  turkeys  and  chickens  have  gone 
beyond  the  billion  dollar  mark,  with  piass  pro¬ 
duction  often  being  used,  even  on  small  plots 
of  ground  where  all  the  feed  must  be  pur¬ 
chased.  A  few  years  back  this  would  have 
been  considered  impossible.  Turkeys  were 
thought  of  only  at  the  holiday  season,  and 
chicken,  even  for  the  farm  family  dinner,  was 
often  considered  a  luxury.  Today  as  we  drive 
across  the  country,  the  giant  flocks  of  turkeys 
we  see  almost  stagger  the  imagination,  while 
chickens  too  by  thousands  feed  contentedly 
everywhere. 

Yet  geese,  hardiest  of  all  the  feathered  race 
and  the  cheapest  to  produce,  have  until  re¬ 
cently  been  overlooked  at  least  so  far  as  large 
scale  production  is  concerned.  Now,  however, 
geese  are  on  the  march.  New  breeders  are 
springing  up  making  the  demand  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock  better  than  it  has  ever  been  be¬ 
fore.  There  is  an  excellent  market  for  geese 
to  supply  the  holiday  trade  in  competition 
with  the  turkey  which  has  always  held  first 
place  in  our  American  homes.  People  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  on  the  subject  and  little 
has  been  published;  even  the  poultry  papers 
seem  to  have  brushed  the  geese  light¬ 
ly  aside.  Personally,  I  look  for  a 


bright  future  in  the  raising  of  geese. 

The  first  consideration  is  a  suitable  location. 
Preferably  there  should  be  running  water 
though  this  is  not  strictly  necessary;  it  is  im¬ 
portant  because  it  saves  labor,  keeps  the  birds 
clean,  and  is  a  factor  in  producing  more  fertile 
eggs,  because  they  mate  better  in  running 


Larger  type  of  White  Chinese  geese.  The  females  in 
this  picture  are  11  years  old;  the  gander  is  14.  White 
Chinese  are  the  best  layers  of  all  the  geese. 


water.  While  geese  may  be  raised  in  quite 
small  enclosures,  they  do  best  if  there  is 
sufficient  room  so  that  yards  may  be  alternated 
and  green  grass  kept  growing  during  the 
Summer  season,  especially  with  young  stock 
that  are  being  reserved  for  breeders.  Three 
or  four  acres  will  raise  a  lot  of  geese  and  the 
same  grounds  can  be  used  year  after  year 
because  geese  are  not  subject  to  the  many 
diseases  of  other  feathered  farmyard  in¬ 
habitants. 

Starting  the  Flock 

Once  we  have  the  proper  location,  the 
goosehouse  comes  next.  This  may  be  an  open 
shed  made  of  any  cheap  material;  part  of  an 
unused  stable  will  answer  for  a  small  flock. 
Geese  stand  the  cold  well  and  prefer  open 
quarters  to  closed  ones  except  in  the  early 
Spring  when  the  eggs  are  coming.  At  that 
time  they  should  be  closed  in  at  night  so  the 
eggs  will  not  chill  before  being  picked  up  in 
the  morning.  Geese  usually  lay  at  night,  but 
may  also  do  so  at  any  time  during  the  day. 

Bring  your  breeding  geese  to  a  new  home 
early  in  the  Fall;  this  is  all  important.  They 
must  have  time  to  settle  down,  choose  their 
mates  and  feel  at  home  more  than  any  other 
fowl;  if  you  get  them  in  the  late  Spring,  they 
may  not  lay  at  all  the  first  season.  Start  the 
breeding  flock  with  grown  birds  in  preference 
to  goslings  in  the  Spring,  because  goslings  are 
hard  to  find  and  you  will  waste  a  season 
raising  them  to  maturity.  Few  breeders  sell 
day  old  goslings,  and  still  fewer  offer  eggs  for 
hatching.  (Continued  on  Page  109) 


Left:  Toulouse  are  the  largest  of  all  standard  breeds.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  low -set,  blocky  type,  best  for  production  of  market  goslings.  The  gander  is  five  years 
old,  the  females  are  12.  During  the  1946  laying  season  these  females  laid  71  and  78  eggs  respectively.  Right:  E mbdens,  the  second  largest  of  standard  breeds  of 
Oeese,  are  always  pure  white.  The  one  in  center  is  an  imported  female  of  the  heavy  meat  type.  Embdens  are  fair  layers  but  rank  a  little  lower  than  Toulouse. 
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The  Soil  Looks  to  a  Good  Steward 

“Shall  I  not  have  intelligence  with  the  earth? 
Am  I  not  partly  leaves  and  vegetable  mould  myself?” 

Henry  D.  Thoreau’s  “Walden” 

UR  American  ideal  of  a  home  is  a  house, 
regardless  of  size,  surrounded  by  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers.  Families  living  in  apart¬ 
ments  attempt  to  carry  out  this,  ideal  by 
planting  window  boxes.  Most  people  love  to 
grow  things.  It  is  that  urge  to  grow  things 
well  that  prompts  the  study  of  the  soil. 

Soil  is  the  mechanical  support  for  plants 
and  trees.  It  retains  a  supply  of  water  for 
the  growing  plants  and  supplies  five  per  cent 
of  the  total  weight  of  plants  and  animals; 
in  other  words,  the  weight  of  the  ash  in  plants 
and  animals  is  five  per  cent.  In  its  simplest 
form  soil  is  a  mixture  of  broken  down  and 
weathered  particles  of  rock,  decaying  or  de¬ 
cayed  organic  matter,  and  millions  of  bacteria 
of  one  kind  or  another.  The  mineral  matter 
from  the  rock  comprises  90  to  99  per  cent 
of  the  soil,  except  in  muck  land.  It  the  soil 
is  derived  from  rock  which  contained  the 
plant  food  elements  essential  to  plant -growth, 
we  can  expect  that  soil  to  be  potentially  fertile. 
The  weathering  and  decaying  of  the  rock 
particles  slowly  release  plant  food.  It  is  the 
organic  matter  which  has  accumulated  in  the 
soil  down  through  the  ages  that  constitutes 
the  large  reservoir  of  available  plant  food. 
Plant  food  withdrawn  from  that  reservoir  by 
crops,  leaching  or  erosion  must  be  replaced. 

Bacteria  inject  life  into  this  mass  of  rock 
and  organic  matter.  A  good  soil  is  a  living 
thing.  Bacteria  live  and  die  and  provide,  with 
their  dead  bodies,  some  of  the  plant  food  for 
the  crops  we  plant.  Soil  has  mystified  man 
for  thousands  of  years.  Now  modern  science 
is  solving  many  of  these  former  soil  mysteries. 
We  have  learned  how  to  supplement  the  plant 
foods  in  the  soil  with  chemical  plant  food  and 
to  increase  the  crop  yields. 

The  texture  of  the  soil  refers  to  the  size 
of  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed.  A 
coarse  sandy  soil  is  made  up  of  relatively  large 
particles  of  rock.  The  particles  of  rock  in  this 
type  of  soil  expose  a  small  total  surface  as 
compared  to  those  of  a  clay  soil.  If  all  the 
particles  on  an  acre  of  land  to  plow  depth 
were  one  millimeter  in  diameter,  the  total 
surface  exposed  by  the  soil  particles  would 
be  almost  500  acres.  If  all  the  particles  were 
one  ten -thousandth  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter, 
the  surface  exposed  would  be  5,000,000  acres. 
Since  some  of  the  water  in  the  soil  is  in  the 
form  of  a  film  around  each  soil  particle,  the 
texture  of  the  soil  material  affects  its  water 
holding  capacity,  as  well  as  influences  other 
functions  of  the  soil  both  directly  or  indirectly. 
There  is  very  little  that  can  be  done  to  change 
the  size  of  the  soil 
particles. 

The  structure  of  the 
soil  refers  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  or  the 
grouping  of  the  soil 
particles.  Any  changes 
made  by  gardeners 
in  building  a  better 
soil  as  a  more  desir¬ 
able  place  for  plants 
to  grow  are  structural 
changes.  The  compact¬ 
ing  of  a  light  soil  or 
the  loosening  of  a 
heavy  soil  is  merely 
a  change  in  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  soil 
particles.  Most  of  the 
gardener’s  work  is 
rearranging  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  and 
building  up  its  fer¬ 
tility.  From  this  point 
on,  99  per  cent  of  the 
garden  work  depends 
on  horse  sense  and 
one  per  cent  on 
knowledge.  The  meth¬ 
od  used  to  adjust  the 
structure  of  the  soil 
will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  garden  or 
the  amount  of  money 
and  energy  you  wish 
to  put  into  changing 
the  structure  and  in¬ 


creasing  the  soil  fertility. 

Heavy  clay  soils  are  inclined  to  be  com¬ 
pact  and  cloddy,  and  a  crust  readily  forms 
on  the  surface.  This  excludes  air  and  limits 
the  activity  of  the  beneficial  bacteria.  Sand 
mixed  with  heavy  soils  will  loosen  and  help 
aerate  the  soil  and  ashes  may  help  in  limited 
amounts.  Organic  matter  incorporated  into 
heavy  soil  will  not  only  loosen  the  structure, 
but  will  provide  food  for  the  bacteria  and 
plant,  and  allow  air  to  circulate.  Light  sandy 
soils  frequently  need  to  be  compacted  to 
limit  the  movement  of  air  and  water  through 
the  soils.  Organic  matter  will  fill  the  pore 
spaces  of  the  sandy  soil,  make  a  more  desir¬ 
able  anchorage  for  plants,  retain  more  water, 
limit  air  circulation  and  provide  a  storage 
place  for  plant  food.  Most  garden  soils  need 
organic  matter.  It  may  be  obtained  from  green 
cover  crops,  leaf  mold,  peat,  straw,  cottonseed 
hulls,  ground  corn  cobs,  manures,  artificial 
manures,  or  any  material  that  will  eventually 
decay.  A  satisfactory  way  to  incorporate  un¬ 
decomposed  material  into  the  soil,  is  to  use  it 
as  a  mulch.  Used  this  way,  it  acts  as  a  shade 
for  the  soil  and  aids  in  the  retaining  of  soil 
water.  Later,  it  can  be  gradually  worked  into 
the  soil,  preferably  by  harrowing  first.  Too 
large  amounts  of  organic  matter  incorporated 
at  one  time  may  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  first  crop.  The  mulch  method  provides 
shade,  conserves  moisture  and  later  provides 
organic  matter  for  the  soil. 

As  a  general  recommendation,  fertilizer 
should  be  applied  generously  for  garden 
crops.  There  is  no  better  crop  insurance  than 
to  supply  an  abundance  of  plant  food.  As  an 
example,  one  large  industrial  plant  prepared 
their  -company  gardens  by  growing  a  Fall 
cover  crop  which  was  fertilized  with  1,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  complete  fertilizer;  when 
the  cover  crop  was  incorporated,  1,000  pounds 
of  a  complete  fertilizer  were  distributed  on 
the  bottom  of  the  plow  furrow,  and  after 
plowing,  another  1,000  pounds  of  a  complete 
fertilizer  per  acre  were  broadcast  and  worked 
into  the  upper  two  to  three  inches  of  the  soil. 
A  good  supply, of  plant  food  was  thus  placed 
throughout  the  entire  plow  layer,  where  the 
crop  roots  could  reach  it  during  any  stage  of 
their  growth.  Many  of  the  individuals  work¬ 
ing  these  gardens  made  additional  application 
of  fertilizer  in  bands  on  each  side  of  the  row. 
The  band  application  provides  the  young 
plant  a  concentrated  supply  of  plant  food 
during  the  early  days  of  growth. 

A  fertilizer  that  is  well  balanced  for  garden 
crops  is  one  that  contains  from  four  to  six 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  eight  to  12  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  four  to  10  per  cent  of 
potash.  Each  of  the  three  plant  foods  is  ex¬ 


pressed  in  a  whole  number  percentage  and 
written  in  the  order  named,  for  example, 
4-12-4,  5-10-5,  5-10-10,  or  6-8-6.  There  are 
always  special  cases  that  may  require  ad¬ 
ditional  amounts  of  one  of  the  three  major 
plant  foods.  To  handle  these  problems,  we 
must  have  clearly  in  mind  the  function  of 
each  of  three  plant  foods.  Nitrogen  pro¬ 
motes  vigorous  stem  and  leaf  growth  of 
plants.  Phosphoric  acid  induces  healthy  root 
growth  early  in  the  season  and  hastens  ma¬ 
turity.  Potash  increases  the  tone  and  vigor 
of  plants  and  resistance  to  certain  diseases, 
and  aids  in  the  formation  of  starch  and 
protein. 

One  more  point  must  be  considered  —  soil 
acidity.  Most  garden  crops  will  do  best  in 
soils  that  are  slightly  acid.  The  intensity  of 
acidity  is  frequently  expressed  as  pH  6.0,  pH 
7.0,  or  H  8.  A  soil  testing  pH  6.0  is  considered 
to  be  moderately  acid:  pH  7.0  is  neutral  and 
figures  above  pH  7  indicate  an  alkaline  soil. 
A  heavy  clay  soil  with  a  pH  6  will  require 
more  liming  material  to  bring  the  soil  to 
neutrality  than  is  required  for  a  sandy  soil 
with  a  pH  6.  I  want  to  direct  your  attention 
to  this  point.  In  case  you  are  using  a  quick 
test  kit  which  can  be  purchased  at  most  any 
seed  store,  be  sure  to  follow  the  directions 
supplied  with  the  test  kit.  Your  State  College 
will  test  your  soil  and  recommend  the  amount 
of  liming  material  to  apply.  Liming  materials 
are  necessary  when  the  soil  is  acid  but  do 
not  over  lime. 

The  gardener’s  job  is  to  use  all  these  facili¬ 
ties  judiciously  to  raise  the  fertility  level  of 
garden  soils  to  produce  better  vegetables,  to 
grow  more  beautiful  flowers  and  shrubs,  and 
to  make  an  attractive  home.  R.  H.  Engle 


Planting  Young  Apple  Trees 

I  have  a  problem  of  replacing  old  apple 
trees  that  were  killed  by  the  hurricane  of 
1944.  Most  of  these  trees  are  from  40  to  50 
years  old  and  I  want  to  replant  in  the  same 
places  with  new  trees.  In  the  past  I  never 
have  had  very  great  success  in  planting  a  new 
tree  on  the  site  of  an  old  one.  What  is  your 
opinion  and  advice?  w.  W. 

Massachusetts 

Where  old  apple  trees  have  been  pulled  out 
so  that  most  of  the  roots  have  been  removed, 
new  fruit  trees  may  be  planted  in  the  same 
place,  provided  these  young  trees  are  given 
extra  fertilizer. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  area  imme¬ 
diately  around  an  old  apple  tree  has  been 
depleted  of  fertilizer  elements,  but  where  a 
complete  fertilizer  has  been  worked  into  the 

soil  as  you  plant 
the  young  tree,  and 
additional  fertilizers 
added  annually, 
these  trees  have 
grown  satisfactorily. 
In  fact,  some  growers 
have  succeeded  in 
growing  young  trees 
even  where  they  have 
cut  off  the  old  tree 
close  to  the  ground 
and  left  the  roots  in¬ 
tact  if  they  use  suffi¬ 
cient  fertilizer.  If  the 
trees  do  not  make  12 
inches  or  more  annual 
growth,  they  will 
probably  need  some 
extra  nitrogen.  Nitrate 
of  soda  or  a  similar 
nitrogen  fertilizer  can 
be  used  at  the  rate  of 
about  %  of  a  pound 
for  each  inch  of  trunk 
diameter. 

There  used  to  be  a 
theory  that  there  was 
some  toxic  affect  from 
the  old  tree  upon  the 
soil  but  experimental 
evidence  has  shown 
that  such  a  theory  is 
not  sound.  h.  a.  R. 


Photo — A.  Z.  Sozio  from  Gendreau,  New  York 

When  ice  hangs  heavy  on  branch  and  twig,  and  trees  still  bow  from  the  force  of  Winter’s  storm,  the  sun 

comes  out  to  glitter  on  deep  snow  along  the  river  bank. 
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Send  for  this 


EDEE  SEED 

rntrir 

FARM  FACTS  BOOK! 


Contains 

HELPFUL  HINTS 
SOUND  IDEAS 
TIMELY  TIPS 

valuable  seed  information! 

Here’s  a  handy,  interesting 
booklet— filled  with  farm  facts 
and  valuable  seed  information 
you’re  sure  to  want!  Tells  best 
time  ,to  fertilize,  how  to  im¬ 
prove  pastures,  when  to  cut 
silage,  how  to  control  pests  and 
hundreds  of  other  tested  ideas 
that  will  save  work  and  time, 
help  you  grow  better  crops . . . 
get  better  yields.  Send  for  your 
■FREE  copy  today. 

fjioffman  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  32,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.).  Penna. 


>  Largest  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog, 
5650  illustrations;  60  in  color.  For  77 
/years  leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  Good  seeds  Cheap.  None  better 
'  at  any  price.  500,000  cus- 
£s»  tomera  save  money  an-, 
nually  buying  seeds  from  me,  a  grower. 

rnrr  special  trial  offer 

;£{*  K  I"  §■  125  Seeds  of  My  New  Sensa- 

■  llfcA-tlon  Tomato  “King  of  the  _ 

Earlies,”  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease  resistant,  heavy 
yielder,  or  150  seeds  of  my  Peerless  Cab¬ 
bage,  average  weight  6  lbs.  Send  3c  stamp 
to  cover  postage  for  either  one,  or  5c  for 
both  special  offers.  CATALOG  FREE. 

«.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

B0X508  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  E,i.  1S70 


[fiEirsnom  bjbll"toitirto  | 


IVORY 

WHITE 

FRUITS 


ACID 

FREE 

FLESH 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Be  first  In  your 
community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  de.licious, 
acid-free  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  for  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Sta.  180,  PARADISE.  PA. 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  Quic/c! 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

(f)  Have  plenty  of  fruit  to  eatand  sell  this  year. 
Send  for  these  fruitplants  ready  tobear  first 
€  :faftseason-  New  Streamliner  Everbearing 
Strawberry,  raspberries,  apples,  peaches. 
^  (pfy!  Dwarf  fruittrees;fulllineof  fruit  andshade 
trees.  FREEcofor  catalog  of  shrubs,  roses, 
\5>  evergreens  and  flowers.  20%  Discount  on 
d  -  early  orders.  Money  saving  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WRITS  TODAY — NOW  I 

South  Michigan  Nursery ,  Dept.  RT5  •  New  Buffalo.  Mich. 


FREE  GARDEN 


1947  catalog  In  color  offers  bargain*  In  vegetable  plants. 
Tefls  how  to  grow  early  vegetable*  the  easy  way.  Field- 
Crown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce.  Beet,  Broccoli.  Tomat% 
Potato.  Eggplant.  Pepper  Plants.  Safe  delivery  guara»> 
WRITS  TODAY. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  GO. 

BOX  S98,  ALBANY.  GA. 


FARM  c.  GARDEN  Si 
ANNUAL  — FREE"* 

48  pages  of  the  best  In  seeds;  new  va¬ 
rieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  21,  Hall,  N.Y. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

LEE  and  OLD  HICKORY.  Also  Improved 
uncross,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Lincoln, 

HUNTINGTON  BROS,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 

mPBom/tt ae 

Hedges  or  specimen  trees.  5  yr.  9 A 
<>la,  6  to  12  in.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  • 

tune.  Free  ."Evergreens”  folder,  write  L 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.  Indiana,  Pa.  *3*  I 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Poor  Asparagus  Growth 

Three  years  ago  I  put  in  an  asparagus 
bed.  In  preparation  for  planting,  I  dug 
a  ditch  about  two  feet  deep,  put  a 
layer  of  stone,  then  some  ashes,  and 
then  manure.  On  top  of  this  I  placed 
the  roots  and  covered  them  in.  There 
were  approximately  200  plants  set  out 
but  they  have  only  showed  spasmodi¬ 
cally  and  I  have  not  had  enough  growth 
to  obtain  any  kind  of  cutting.  Please 
tell  me  what  has  been  done  wrongly. 

New  York  h.  f.  k. 

In  addition  to  manure,  asparagus 
needs  lime  and  a  well  balanced  garden 
fertilizer  such  as  the  5-10-5  formula. 


pounds  of  wood  ashes  per  1,000  square 
feet  are  advisable.  All  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  well  mixed  with  soil 
and  firmly  compacted.  The  roots 
should  be  planted  early  in  the  Spring 
before  growth  starts  and  should  not 
come  directly  in  contact  with  any  of 
the  fertilizing  materials  and  covered 
not  more  than  three  inches  deep.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  work  in  about 
50  pounds  of  5-10-5  fertilizer  per  1,000 
square  feet  and  fill  in  with  new  plants 
to  make  a  solid  row.  Asparagus  should 
grow  from  four  to  six  feet  high  and 
the  shoots  should  be  about  the  size  of 
one’s  thumb  before  cutting. 

Celery  on  Upland  Soil 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  grow¬ 
ing  of  celery  on  upland  soil.  Could  one 
grow  celery  on  such  land  by  using  it 
every  other  year,  and  in  the  alternate 
year  plow  down  two  or  three  green 
manure  crops  plus  applying  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  of  a  good 
fertilizer  per  acre?  a.  g.  g. 

Mercer  County,  Pa. 

It  is  not  probable  you  would  be 
successful  in  growing  celery  on  upland 
soil  without  the  use  of  stable  manure 
and  irrigation.  This  crop  is  very  exact¬ 
ing  in  its  requirements  and  the  labor 
of  planting  and  cultivation  is  so  great 
that  it  is  not  worthwhile  to  attempt 
the  production  of  celery  unless  a  satis¬ 
factory  crop  can  be  grown.  The  usual 
amount  of  fertilizer  is  from  1,800  to 
2,400  pounds  per  acre  of  4-10-10.  For 
horse  cultivation  the  rows  should  be 
36  inches  apart  or  28  inches  for  hand 
cultivation  or  by  machine.  Plants  are 
set  six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If  you 
grow  celery  at  all  under  the  conditions 
you  have  described,  you  should  try 
only  a  small  amount  first  to  make  sure 
you  can  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

Soil  too  Fertile  for  Peppers 

Can  you  tell  what’s  been  wrong 
with  my  pepper  plants?  For  the  five 
years  that  I  have  planted  them  I  have 
not  gotten  a  pepper  off  them.  The 
plants  grow  well  with  plenty  of  blos¬ 
soms,  but  there  is  never  any  fruit,  e.  r. 

New  Jersey 

Your  peppers  have  been  in  a  soil 
that  is  too  fertile,  especially  in  a  wet 
season.  Peppers  need  a  very  small 
amount  of  a  complete  fertilizer  with  a 
high  proportion  of  phosphorus,  about 
20  pounds  per  thousand  square  feet  of 
a  5-10-5  formula.  Varieties  of  peppers 
differ  markedly  in  their  adaptation  to 
local  conditions.  The  Windsor  variety 
sets  fruit  somewhat  better  than  others 
on  fertile  soils.  Waltham  Beauty  is  an¬ 
other  variety  you  should  try.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  save  your  own  seed  when 
you  can  find  varieties  that  are  adapted 
to  your  conditions.  By  selecting  seed 
from  productive  plants,  you  can  de¬ 
velop  a  variety  that  is  adapted  to  your 
local  conditions  better  than  seed  grown 
in  other  localities. 


Mulching  Potatoes 

Some  time  ago  I  read  of  a  man  rais¬ 
ing  potatoes  under  straw.  I  think  I 
read  it  in  the  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
this?  e.  R. 

Knox  County,  Maine 

Potatoes  can  be  raised  quite  satis¬ 
factorily  under  mulch.  Prepare  the 
land  in  the  usual  manner.  Plant  the 
potatoes  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  covering  very  lightly  with  soil, 
then  cover  the  ground  evenly  over  the 
entire  surface  with  four  or  five  inches 
of  straw,  leaves  or  any  refuse  or 
organic  matter.  The  potato  sprouts  will 
force  their  way  through  the  mulching 
and  will  need  no  cultivation.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  pull  up  a  few  scatter¬ 
ing  weeds  that  work  their  way  through. 

Start  Lettuce  Early 

Last  season  my  head  lettuce  went 
to  seed  very  quickly.  It  was  planted 
the  latter  part  of  April.  How  can  I 
avoid  this  another  year?  s.  h. 

Head  lettuce  planted  after  the  middle 
of  April  usfially  bolts  to  seed  quickly 
and  is  also  affected  with  tip  burn.  The 
non-heading  varieties  of  lettuce  are 
more  successful  for  Summer  planting. 
For  best  results,  head  lettuce  should 
be  started  indoors  about  the  first  of 
March  and  the  plants  set  in  the  field 
as  early  in  April  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  Fall  plants  set  after  the 
first  of  August  are  fairly  satisfactory. 
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ROBSON  SEED  FARMS, 

Hal 

f  Ontario  11  y  I 
County  f •  | 

“YOU  CAN’T  TELL 
BY  THE  LOOKS  OF  A  FROG 
HOW  FAR  HE  CAN  JUMP.” 

It’s  the  breeding  that  counts,  and  it’s  the  breeding  back  of  our  seed  that  makes 
it  good.  Good  seed  takes  years  of  careful  breeding  and  careful  growing.  Good  seed 
costs  a  few  cents  more  but  produces  many  dollars  more. 

On  our  farms  located  in  the  Heart  of  the  fertile  Finger  Lakes  section  of  New  York 
State  we  breed  and  grow  1,000  acres  of  the  finest  in  vegetable,  flower, 
and  field  seeds  for  growers  who  pride  themselves  on  the  quality  of 
their  products. 

Every  FARMER,  GARDENER,  and  FLOWER  GROWER  should  have  a 
copy  of  our  1947  FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEED  ANNUAL.  It  is  different 
and  distinctive — more  than  a  catalogue;  used  by  schools  and  growers 
as  a  text  book  on  farm  crops  and  gardening.  Write  today  for  your 
free  copy  of  our  FARML  AND  GARDEN  SEED  ANNUAL. 

WRITE  TO  BOX  12, 


M  CTlJlf  V  FIRST  TIME  OFFERED  ! 
tm  Em  VV  I  CANADIAN  CERTIFIED  No.  1 

BEAVER  OATS 

Trial  tested  for  4  years  and  proved  superior  in  quality,  strength  of  straw,  yield 
and  size  of  kernel.  WILL  STAND  UP.  Yield  up  to  102  bushels  per  acre  in 
Government  test.  Resistant  to  leaf  and  stem  rust.  Every  bag  Government  in¬ 
spected  and  sealed.  Contact  our  local  representative  or  write  Dept.  No.  20. 

L  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.  R“Sr,h?-v- 


ZINNIAS 

Colossal,  colorful,  up  to  6^2  in.  across; 
you’ll  have  the  biggest  zinnias  you  ever 
saw !  Many  new  colors,  a  gorgeous  array  of 
soft  pastels  and  brilliant  hues — apricot, 
rose,  pink,  lavender,  salmon,  cream,  yellow, 
buff,  orange,  scarlet,  etc.  Some  two-toned. 

Easy  to  prow  anywhere — the  sturdy, 
well-branched  plants  grow  3  ft.  tall  and 
bloom  profusely.  Some  have  unique  curl- , 
ed  petals,  like  giant  chrysanthemums^ 

Striking  in  the  garden,  and  in  bouquets. 


Burpee  Seeds  Grow— See  the  amazing  new 
Giant  Double  Snapdragons,  more  new  Flow¬ 
ers,  Hybrid  Vegetables,  etc.  Send  postcard  or 
letter  for  Burpee  Catalog  free  and  postpaid. 


SPECIAL!  For  you  to  enjoy  these 
Big  Zinnias,  we  will  mail  you  a 
75c-Pkt.  of  seeds  for  just  10c — 
Send  Dime  Today! 


10? 

W. 

491  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


World  Famous 

T/a/uefij&o 


'UDIOIUS 


BIGGEST 
BULB  BARGAIN 
IN  AMERICA 

Think  of  it!  This  amazing  low 
price  brings  you  100  blooming  size  - 
in  jladiola  bulbs-— 8  glorious  rainbow  mix  colors 

iwfA  £?e?r~°}£’  hl&-x>rice  varieties:  Picardy,  Dr. 
»  Sh,r.ley  Temple.  Peggy  Lou,  Maid  of  Orleans, 
vjf.oo  f?pJace  any  bulb  which  does  not  FLOWER  S 
. er  n?w  vhile  they  last!  Sent  in  plenty  of 
time  for  spring  planting.  Money  back  guarantee. 

EXTRA-Prompt  orders  receive  3  TUBEROSES  with¬ 
out  additional  cost.  Bloom  first  year  into  waxy  white, 
fragrant  flowers,  2  to  3  ft.  tall,  can  be  grown  in  pots,  too. 

SEND  NO  MONEY—  RUSH  ORDER 
Cash  orders  sent  prepaid— else  pay  *1.94  plus  postage 
on  arrival,  bend  order,  name  and  address  to 

MICHIGAN  BULB  CO. 

Dept.  GE-I6II  •  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


FREE! 

NEW  SPRING  1947 

ROSE  4 

AND  PERENNIAL 

CATALOG M 


GET  this  valuable  gardener’s  aid! 

Show3  —  in  natural  color  —  scores 
of  the  newest  and  most  popular  roses, 
delphiniums,  ’mums,  phlox,  $acs,  etc.,  all 

Guaranteed  To  Live  And  Bloom 

Big  48-page  Catalog  also  offers 
two  magnificent  new  roses, 
custom-bred  for  you,  for  Spring 
planting;  early  bloom.  Supply 
limited;  so  mail  coupon  TODAY 
to  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  70S 
Rose  Lane,  Newark,  New  YORK, 

r  “Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.-  n 

I*  705  Rose  Lane,  Newark,  New  YORK 

Send  me  FREE,  your  New  BOSE  Catalog.  I 

V  \  A  T  l.1  | 


NAME . 

ADDKESS. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

: For9 

Every  Need,  Soil,  Location,  Climate 

au  mines  B  j  UfibCrNSS  tisncnru ueu 

iOur  1947  Berry  Book  lists  tha 
.varieties  you  need  for  highest  berry 
'production  and  profit.  Each  variety 
fully  described  with  special  in- 


x"rr<rffD/,ful|y  .  described  with  special  in 
'FIELD formation  on  areas  to  which  best 

_  * -  adapted.  Write  for  Your  Copy.  It’s  Free 

RAYNER  BROS.  52  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Marylan 


READY-TO-BEAR  FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  SPRING  SHIPMENT 

Apples  and  pears  —  trees  have  already  bom  fruit. 
Ht.  8  to  10  ft.  Stem  up  to  2  in.  in  dia.  Scientifically 
grown  with  fibrous  roots  near  main  stem. 

All  popular  varieties.  Write  for  inf  or-  -g 

mabon  and  prices.  Big  Catalog  C  Rj*— 
gives  details  on  ornamentals,  I  jj 

seeds,  plants,  etc. 

STORRS  l  HARRISON  NURSERIES,  INC.  /  FfcPp  I 
BOX  460-1  PAINESVILLE.  OHIO 

QUH  »3RO  YEAR  ON  ROUTE  ZQ 


ScarfFs  Berry  Plants  &  Fruit  Trees 

Better  varieties  for  home  and  commercial  planting 
Bristol  Black  Raspberry  —  highest  quality  and  mosi 
widely  adapted;  New  Logan,  most  profitable.  Marcj 
Red,  Marion  Purple  largest  of  all  Raspberries 
Delicious  Blueberries  large  as  grapes;  Fine  Rec 
Lake  Currants  and  Poorman  Gooseberries,  FRUIT 
TREES  Complete  list  of  better  varieties.  Orna¬ 
mental  Fruits  —  dual  purpose  plants  for  uttlitj 
and  landscape  planting.  Catalog  with  over  10c 
cultural  tips  free.  Send  today. 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  8,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


CDirr  1947  Garden  Catalog 

r  Htt  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 
“  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants. 
This  valuable  catalog  tells  how  to  spray,  plant 
and  cultivate  cabbage,  onion,  tomato,  potato,  egg 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog 
now  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


FRUIT  TREES 

Planters  Grades  at  Planters  Prices.  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Prune,  Cherry, 
Write  for  Prices.  Drop  a  card  for  Free  copy 
of  our  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

166  MAIN  STREET  *  PERRY,  OHIO 
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a°drUff 


Send  for  your  copy  of  this  treasure- 
house  of  quality  seeds  and  garden¬ 
ing  information.  In  it  you'll  find  the 
finest  varieties  seed  science  has  pro¬ 
duced.  You  can  depend  on  Wood¬ 
ruff  to  supply  the  seeds  for  the  best 
garden  you  ever  grew. 


Box  1 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Milford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  your  194? 
Woodruff  Seed  Annual.  "  - - - 


Name  . 

Street  or  RFD 

,  Town  . 

State  . 


FRUIT  TREES 


The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

LATHAM,  NEWBURGH,  SODUS, 
SUNRISE,  TAYLOR.  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  BOYSENBERRIES,  GRAPE 
VINES,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  HEDG¬ 
ING,  EVERGREENS,  ROSES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog.  A 
GuidT  to  the  Best  Plants  and 
Trees  that  grow.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
Dependable  stock  at  reasonable 
prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  .  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  36  Years. 


BeautifulTmammoth 
|  flowers  3  in.  and  more  . 

1  across,  all  colors  mixed." 

Many  are  handsomely  ruffled,  waved; 
some  have  faces  of  contrasting  colors. 
To  get  acquainted,  a  full-size  36c- Pkt. 
of  seeds  for  a  dime— Send  10c  Today! 
Seed  Book  FREE— Vegetables,  Flowers. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

362  Mauls  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72W.  Evergreen  Ave..  Salisbury.  Md. 


Kvery  Grower  Bfaould  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Infor. 
[nation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Doraett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salishnry,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  sond  for  our  FREE  1947 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all 
heading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
"True-to-Name”  and  strictly  fresh 
dug.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-27,  Allen,  Md. 


•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  e 

Blueberry,  raspberry  and  asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  Willards,  Md. 


Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

Strawberry  rlants  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
now.  Spring  1947.  REX 


Certified,  Premier.  Order 
SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA- 


Hotbed  Management 

About  six  to  seven  weeks’  planting 
time  are  usually  saved  by  the  use 
of  a  well  constructed  and  properly 
cared  for  hotbed.  This  advance  in  the 
maturity  of  the  crop  will  usually  re¬ 
sult  in  getting  the  garden  stuff  to 
market  at  a  time  when  it  will  command 
the  highest  price.  During  the  Winter 
months  quite  a  bit  of  work  can  be 
done  toward  making  a  hotbed. 

The  best  location  for  the  hotbed  is 
on  the  south  side  of  a  building  or 
fence,  where  it  will  be  exposed  to  the 
full  warmth  of  the  sun  and  protected 
from  the  west  wind.  The  ground  should 
slope  away  from  the  beds  to  afford  the 
necessary  drainage;  a  loam  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  a  clay  soil  for  this  reason. 
The  pit  for  the  hotbed  should  be  at 
least  three  to  four  feet  deep;  three  feet 
wide  by  six  feet  long  is  a  convenient 
size  for  a  two  sash  bed.  Any  sound 
plank  or  even  inch  stuff  available  may 
be  used  for  the  frame,  which  is  con¬ 
structed  around  a  corner  post  of  two 
or  three-inch  stuff.  These  posts  should 
be  long  enough  to  rest  on  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  and  extend  a  foot  above 
ground  at  the  front  and  about  18  inches 
at  the  back.  The  frame  need  not 
necessarily  extend  more  than  two  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  unless 
the  land  is  badly  infested  with  moles 
and  ground  mice,  in  which  case  the 
boards  had  better  extend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pit.  Nail  the  back,  side  and  end 
boards  to  the  upright  posts  securely. 
If  four  boards  are  used,  one  of  the  end 
hoards  should  be  savTed  in  two  di¬ 
agonally,  and  one  of  these  sections 
used  for  the  top  of  each  end,  setting 
the  straight  edge  down,  with  the  slant¬ 
ing  edge  forming  the  slanting  side  of 
the  frame.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
sawing  the  board  to  leave  a  straight, 
smooth  edge  so  that,  the  sash  will  fit 
evenly.  Where  one-foot  boards  are 
used  and  the  pit  is  four  feet  deep,  five 
boards  will  be  required  for  the  front 
and  five  one-foot  and  one  six-inch 
board  which  has  been  sawed  in  two. 
Old  window  sash,  providing  they  are 
in  good  condition,  make  excellent  hot¬ 
bed  sash;  these  for  convenience  may  be 
hinged  to  the  back  of  the  frame.  A 
notched  stick  should  be  fixed  to  the 
side  or  front  of  the  frame  to  hold  the 
sash  at  any  desired  height  when  open. 
Stout  strips  of  wood  should  extend 
from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
frame,  at  the  point  where  the  sash 
meets,  for  the  sash  to  rest  on. 

The  heat  in  a  hotbed  is  usually 
supplied  by  fermenting  manure,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  satisfactory,  cheap  and 
available.  It  should  be  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  straw  or  leaves  which 
have  been  used  as  bedding.  Hot  water, 
steam  or  electric  cables  can  also  be 
used  as  a  source  of  heat  if  desired.  In 
gathering  manure  for  the  purpose,  only 
that  which  has  been  gathered  fresh 
from  grain-fed  horses  should  be  used, 
because  it  ferments  and  heats  better. 
The  manure  for  the  pit  may  be  placed 
directly  therein,  packing  it  down 
sufficiently  to  fill  every  corner  and 
placing  the  sash  in  position.  If  the 
manure  is  in  good  condition  and  the 
day  is  bright,  fermentation  will  begin 
almost  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  the 
heat  has  penetrated  every  part  of  the 
mass,  it  should  be  trampled  down  very 
evenly  and  the  earth  then  applied.  Be¬ 
fore  applying  the  earth,  a  layer  of  old, 
well-rotted  manure  should  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  fresh 
manure,  and  about  four  inches  of  fine 
light  soil  placed  over  this.  This  sur¬ 
face  should  be  made  free  from  lumps, 
stones  and  the  like,  and  if  not  naturally 
clean,  should  be  run  through  a  coarse 
sieve  to  free  it  from  all  roughness.  The 
top  soil  should  be  moist  and  crumbly, 
and  if-  too  dry  should  be  watered  by 
sprinkling  and  allowed  to  dry  out  to 
the  right  condition;  which  is  moist  but 
crumbly. 

In  planting  seed  in  the  hotbed,  it  is 
better  to  plant  the  vegetable  seeds 
in  a  frame  by  themselves  and  the 
flower  seeds  separately.  It  will  also 
be  well  to  group  together  those  plants 
that  require  practically  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  As  an  illustration,  cauliflower 
and  cabbage  may  be  grown  together 
’  advantageously,  as  they  require  about 


the  same  amounts  of  heat,  air  and 
light;  while  tomatoes,  eggplants  and 
peppers,  all  requiring  considerable  heat 
and  sunshine,  would  be  better  in  a 
frame  by  themselves.  Each  variety  of 
seed  should  be  given  a  little  plot  by 
itself,  and  the  seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly,  not  too  close  together.  In  the 
sowing  of  very  fine  seed  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  first  mix  the  seeds  with  several 
times  their  bulk  of  fine,  dry  sand  and 
then  scatter  this  mixture  thinly  over 
the  space  allotted.  Large  seeds  which 
may  be  sown  in  drills  can  he  placed 
at  regular  distances  apart  with  little 
trouble,  but  the  smaller  seeds  should 
be  scattered  only  thinly  when  sown  in 
drills.  All  seeds,  whether  sown  on  the 
surface  or  in  drills,  should  have  the 
soil  pressed  firmly  about  them,  press¬ 
ing  it  down  with  a  piece  of  board. 
Each  plot  of  seed  should  be  separated 
from  the  other  plots  by  narrow  strips 
of  board;  the  sides  of  old  berry  boxes 
are  good  to  use.  These  should  be 
pressed  into  the  soil,  extending  only 
slightly  above  it.  Each  plot  should  be 
very  plainly  labelled  with  the  plant 
name,  date  of  sowing,  and  the  period 
of  time  required  for  the  seed  to 
germinate.  When  all  the  seeds  are 
planted,  if  the  soil  is  rather  dry,  water 
carefully  by  sprinkling  them  lightly 
with  a  whisk  broom  dipped  in  water, 
cover  the  soil  with  newspapers,  place 
the  sash  in  position  and  wait  for  the 
seeds  to  germinate.  This  period  varies 
from  three  days  to  two  weeks,  though 
most  of  the  annual  flowers  and  the 
more  common  vegetables  germinate  in 
a  few  days.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
up,  the  newspapers  should  be  removed 
from  the  soil  and  placed  on  the  glass, 
held  there  by  lath  frames  or  other 
contrivances. 

From  •then  on,  the  hotbeds  will  re¬ 
quire  careful  attention  until  the  plants 
have  made  considerable  growth.  Air 
must  he  given  on  sunny  days  by  open¬ 
ing  the  sash  a  trifle,  but  cold  wind  blow¬ 
ing  across  the  beds  must  be  avoided 
by  covering  the  opening  on  the  wind¬ 
ward  side  and  by  closing  the  sash  at 
once  when  the  sun  is  obscured  or  there 
is  a  fall  in  temperature.  Also,  the  sash 
must  be  raised  when,  after  a  cloudy 
spell,  the  sun  comes  out  hot,  as  the 
temperature  will  rise  very  rapidly 
under  the  closed  glass.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  constantly  moist,  but  not  wet, 
by  careful  watering,  preferably  in  the 
morning.  During  wet  or  cloudy  weather 
do  not  water  more  than  necessary,  as 
a  spell  of  wet  weather  may  make  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  sash  closed  for 
several  days,  and  damage  may  result 
from  damping  off,  the  bane  of  every 
hotbed  gardener.  When  the  plants  are 
an  inch  or  two  high,  they  may  be 
transplanted  to  advantage,  especially 
if  much  crowded,  and  if  there  is  room 
for  resetting.  An  extra  hotbed  will  he 
found  to  a  great  convenience,  or  if  the 
weather  is  favorable,  a  cold  frame  may 
be  utilized.  Plants  in  the  hotbed  will 
stand  a  good  deal  of  early  crowding, 
however,  without  serious  injury.  As 
the  plants  gain  in  size  and  strength, 
more  air  and  sunlight  should  be  given 
them  until  the  sash  is  finally  entirely 
removed  and  lath  screens  substituted. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  starting  the  hot¬ 
bed  too  early.  About  the  first  of  April 
is  soon  enough  in  the  Northeast.  This 
allows  the  plants  to  gain  sufficient  size 
before  planting  out  in  the  open  ground, 
which  should  not  he  done  until  all 
danger  of  frost  is  passed.  s.  u. 

New  Jersey 


12-Row  Field  Corn  Varieties 

Please  give  me  the  names  of  some 
field  corn  varieties  that  have  12  rows 
to  the  ear;  and  which  are  suited  to 
growing  in  York  County,  Maine. 

Maine  e.  f.  l. 

There  are  many  local  varieties  of 
Yellow  Flint  corn  having  12  or  more 
rows  of  grain.  A  variety  commonly 
grown  in  the  Northeast  is  called  Yellow 
Dutton.  Quebec  Flint  also  produces 
some  ears  with  12  rows.  Many  of  the 
following  dent  varieties  have  mostly  12 
rows:  Cornell  29-3,  Ohio  M15,  Minn. 
404,  405,  500,  602,  603,  604,  700  and  800. 
All  of  these  are  suited  to  your  section 
of  the  country. 


Floyd  Saums ,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  finds  much  use  for  a  homemade  tractor  which 
he  built  out  of  a  model  A  Ford  and  transmission  and  rear  axle  of  a  truck.  It 
even  has  a  homemade  automatic  choke.  He  finds  the  tractor  very  serviceable 
and  able  to  turn  out  a  lot  of  work.  And  what  is  more  important,  it  cost  very 
little  aside  from  his  time  during  slack  winter  months. 


ORDER  TODAY ! 


ORDER  FROM  ROHRER 
TODAY ! 

There’s  a  DeKalb  variety 
suited  for  your  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  ...  let  Rohrer’s  advise  you 
which  to  plant  for  greatest 
profit.  Be  sure  from  the  start — 
plant  DeKalb.  It  excels  for  its 
adaptability,  sturdy  stalks  and 
high  uniform  yield  of  outstand¬ 
ing  quality  corn  with  deep 
kernels. 

FREE! 

Rohrer’s  1947  Seed 
Annual.  Full  of  illus¬ 
trations  and  helpful 
information  on  farm 
and  garden  seeds. 


Raised  under  famed  Maloney  gQpSf- 
vision,  these  PEAR  TREES  are 
sturdy,  strong  rooted;  they’re  North¬ 
ern  grown  and  will  withstand  ex¬ 
treme  climatic  conditions.  All  in¬ 
spected  for  trueness  to  name.  Write 
for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES,  GRAPES, 
SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS,  PER¬ 
ENNIALS  and  ROSES.  Maloney 
quality  always  best.  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  GUARANTEED. 

MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

76  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  632?  YEAR 


Seed  Corn  Customers 

This  Spring  plant  ^AMERICA'S 
CHOICE  SEED  CORN  —  The 
famous  KRIZER  HYBRIDS  and 
CARLO  ENSILAGE  CORNS. 
Seed  corn  our  specialty.  Also 
Seed  Oats,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Soy 
Beans  and  Special  popping  corn. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  to  — 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  Meade  Avenue,  Hanover,  Pa. 


VI f  I  ANH  ft  A  IN  Certified  first  quality  blue  tag 
llvbnlll/  U/ilij  $1.75.  Uncertified  $1.35.  Henry 
Wheat  Certified  $4.50.  Merlin  Sprecher,  Plain,  Wis. 


Everbearing  Strawberry  VaDi"sia,ft  Sri 

prices.  Write  for  price  list,  order  now.  Shipped  post 
paid  this  Spring.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
R.  D.  No.  2  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORI 


RED  RASPBERRIES:  Taylor,  Milton,  Many,  Indii 
.....  Send  for  Circular  Culture. 

WALBERTA  FARMS,  CLINTON,  CONNECTICU 


PINE  SLAB  WOOD  cut  to  stove  length,  $1.00  p 
£?&■«»  °?E  BRAND  NEW  DOUBLE  TEAM  HAF 
NESS  heavy  duty.  RUBBER  TIRED  WAGON: 
STEEL  AXLES,  new.  All  at  our  mill 

MONTICELLO  LUMBER  CO.,  MONTICELLO,  N.  ' 

GRANDMOTHER’S  GARDEN  was  beautiful  wi 
old  -  fashioned  Bleeding  Heart.  We  send  oi 
plant  twenty-five  cents;  five  plants  one  dolls 
,  postpaid  ine'udina  interesting  Iris  News. 
GLACIAL  ROCK  GARDENS.  MACEDON,  N. 

I0O  GLADIOLUS  BULB LETS_CH0,CE  VARIETIE 

MIXED.  Postpaid  20c.  1947  PRICE  LIST  FRE 

GLADHAVEN  GARDENS  -  FRANKLIN,  N  I 

For  Sale:  Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut,  e 
cellent  strain.  Fruit  trees.  Blueberry  plants.  Ask  f 
prices.  A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  Port  Deposit,  M 

Shipper  of  hay  sawdust,  shavings,  horse  manure.  LI 

Provisions  MAURICIE  Enrg,  Three  Rivers,  Quo,  Cana 
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KELLY’S 

fruit  trees,  berries, 
roses  and  shrubs 


•  Choice,  sturdy,  upland 
grown  stock  that  will  make 
rapid  growth  and  bear 
plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS  are  noted  for  their 
vigor.  Write  for  our  new 
1947  CATALOG  in  full  col¬ 
or.  It’s  FREE. 

Free  Planting 
Guide  with  each 
order  .  .  .  We 
GUARA  NTEE 
SATISFACTION.  * 

„  Our  67th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

33  MAPLE  ST.  •  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 


iarliestTomafo 

JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

has  Big  Red  Fruit  ripening  as  early  as 
4.  Regular  price  15c  per  packet, 
but  to  introduce  Jung’s 
Quality  Seeds  we  will 
you  a  trial  packet 
of  this  Tomato,  Giant  Carrot, 
Cream  Lettuce,  and  Earliest 
Radish,  also  a  packet  each  of 
Giant  Zinnias  and 
Double  Larkspur 
All  the  above  forlOc; in  Can¬ 
ada,  20c.  A  Premium  Coupon 
sent  with  each  collection,  also 
our  catalog  of  bargains  in 
Seeds,  Plants,  Hybrid 
Vicland  Oats,  etc. 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  5,  Randolph,  Wis. 


High  quality, 
high-yielding 


rSEEP 

DATS, 


Buy  no  seed  oats  —  until 
you  investigate'HofiFnian’s  .  , 

Quality  *'VicIand”  Oats!— a  big  yielder.  It  has 
remarkable  disease  resistance . . .  matures  early. . . 
produces  heavy  heads  on  stiff  straw.  Get  full 
Facts  about  this  all-around  outstanding  oats 
variety.  Write  for  free  catalog  today! 


* jioffman  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  32B,  Londfcvilb?  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


OF  EASY  GROWING  FLOWERS 

Marvelous  mixture  of  hardy,  all- 

>  seasonblooming  varieties.  19  kinds ; 
'  everything  from  Asters  to  Zinnias. 

>  Seed  enough  to  plant  3  x  15  ft.  bed. 
Big  $1.00  value  for  only  10c  post¬ 
paid.  Also  my  New  Seed  &  Nursery 
Catalog;  America’s  Largest.  650  illus¬ 
trations.  60  in  color;  with  words  ot  fa- 

P  mous  song,  “Old  Fashioned  Garden." 
<  Send  10c  to  cover  postage  and  packing, 
CATALOG  FREE.  500,000  customers  save 
money  annually  buying  seeds  and  nursery 
items  from  me,  a  Seed  and  Plant  Grower. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  508  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Established  1370 


Grow  the  better  new  ones.  Golden  Mus¬ 
cat  with  lYz-2  lb.  clusters.  New  Buffalo 
best  ot  all  blue  grapes.  23  other  new 
and  popular  kinds.  Also  Chinese  chest¬ 
nuts,  Dwarf  apples,  fruit  trees,  berries, 
blueberries.  Write  now  for  MILLER'S 
FREE  GRAPE  BOOK  AND  NURSERY 
pages.  Illustrated,  full  of  valuable 
.  _  information. 

J.E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


GUIDE. 


m 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted  3  to  6  In.  tall  — 
only  $1  postpaid.  22  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  40 
Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all 
transplanted,  3"  to  10"  tall. 
Ten  each  Scotch  Pine,  Black 
Hill  Spruce,  Red  Spruce, 
White  Spruce,  all  40  for  $3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
25c.)  Free  Illustrated  price  list 
.  .  .  _ — _  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

^  ALL  trees  guaranteed  to  live 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
DePt-  RN-217  Fryeburg,  Maine 


POSTPAID 


APPLE  TREES 

All  Leading  Varieties 

As  Low  As  50c 

FREE  Anniversary  Catalog 

CalPs  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio  Est.  1877 


CARLTnuEi  n°,!i.E.»AND  TW0  MAN  CHAIN  SAW 
vARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YOR 


The  Kendall  Apple 


The  Kendall  apple  is  receiving  much 
attention  at  the  present  time  as  one  of 
the  promising  varieties  in  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  group.  But  the  variety  needs  care¬ 
ful  analysis.  Some  think  it  is  the 
handsomest  in  the  class,  but  it  is  not 
superior  either  to  Lobo  or  McIntosh 
in  polish  and  finish.  The  apples  color 
well,  taking  on  a  little  more  of  the  dark 
red  pigment  than  appears  on  the  McIn¬ 
tosh,  but  they  do  not  get  as  dark  as 
Macoun,  and  do  not  have  as  heavy  a 
bloom.  Kendall  combines  uniform  size 
with  trim  graceful  symmetry  and  ex¬ 
hibits  a  most  beautiful  red  color,  tend¬ 
ing  to  glossy  dark  red.  It  appears  to 
retain  its  attractive  finish  and  crisp¬ 
ness  and  juiciness  of  flesh  until  Spring 
and  when  removed  from  cold  storage 
it  retains  its  freshness  better  than  does 
McIntosh.  The  season  of  Kendall  is  a 
little  later  than  that  of  McIntosh,  and 
extends  much  beyond  that  of  both 
McIntosh  and  Macoun.  Kendall  needs 
a  long  season  for  maximum  quality. 

One  serious  objectioh  thus  far  raised 
against  Kendall  is  the  greenish  tinge 
in  the  flesh  of  the  apple  near  the  skin 
which  detracts  somewhat  from  the  in¬ 
side  appearance  but  this  may  not  be  a 
characteristic  of  Kendall  in  all  apple 
districts.  Large  apples  on  small  trees 
seem  somewhat  subject  to  bitter  pit  as 
an  occasional  apple  turns  a  little  brown 
at  the  dots.  Kendall  seems  to  develop 
in  sprightliness  as  its  season  advances. 
It  is  a  very  good  apple  for  baking  and 
good  for  dessert  use. 

Fruits  of  Kendall  adhere  to  the  fruit 
spur  better  than  most  apples  of  the 
McIntosh  type  with  the  exception  of 
Cortland,  which  is  unusual.  About  2% 
of  the  crop*  drops  before  it  is  picked. 
Premature  dropping  is  not  as  manifest 
with  Kendall  as  it  is  with  McIntosh 
and  Wealthy. 

The  tree  is  sturdy,  well  formed,  and 
appears  to  be  quite  hardy.  The  variety 
does  not  bear  much  until  the  seventh 
year  after  being  set  in  the  orchard 
and  is  therefore  more  tardy  than  McIn¬ 
tosh  to  come  to  cropping  years.  It 
should  be  planted  with  caution  until 
the  grower  knows  the  color  of  the  flesh 
meets  his  approval. 

Kendall  ripens  a  little  later  and 
keeps  longer  than  McIntosh.  The  pick¬ 
ing  of  this  variety  must  be  precise;  if 
too  soon,  the  flesh  carries  a  green  line 
under  the  skin;  if  .too  late,  the  storage 
period  is  foreshortened.  There  is  no 
green  band  in  apples  picked  in  late 
October  in  Vermont. 

The  bright  color  of  Kendall  seems 
to  be  inherited  from  both  of  its  parents, 
McIntosh  and  Zusoff,  but  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  are  derived  from  McIntosh  and 
the  greenish  tinge  in  flesh  from  Zusoff, 
which  is  of  mediocre  quality.  Kendall 
was  developed  at  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  1912,  but  was  not 
offered  to  the  trade  until  1932.  Ken¬ 
dall  has  been  assigned  to  class  5,  which 
means,  in  the  judgment  of  eastern 
pomologists,  that  it  appears  to  be  of 
promising  commercial  value. 

Kendall  seems  to  be  slightly  subject 
to  blight  but  no  more  so  than  McIntosh. 

Vermont.  m.  b.  cummings. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Orchard  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 


Auchter  and  Knapp . $5.50 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruits, 

M.  G.  Kains .  3.50 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  2.92 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

A  Living  From  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  2.25 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  1.50 

The  Cherry  and  its  Culture, 

V,  R.  Gardner .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  2^ 
Sales  Tax.) 


William  Forsythe,  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
with  his  winning  trophy  from  the 
DeKalb  Agricultural  Assn.,  as  top  rank¬ 
ing  hybrid  corn  farmer  in  New  York 
State,  with  an  average  1946  yield  of 
133.62  bushels  pet  acre. 


Plant  “GROWMORE”  HYBRIDS 


BEST  CORNS 

For  New  York  AND 

New  England 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  .  .  . 

•  EASTERN  Grown 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


OU  can  now  select  proved  “GM” 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs  and  locality- 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence — for  bigger  yields — better  corn— - 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 

Tested -Tried -True -Inspected  and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Fanners 

SINCE  1895 


FREE!  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  com  to  use  on  Y  0  U  R 
farm  for  silage  or  grain 

ASK  FOR  CHART  NO.l 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3.  N.  Y. 


BUNTINGS’  Fruit  Trees — Berry  Plants — Asparagus — Grape  Vines 
— Evergreens — Ornamental  Trees— Flowering  Shrubs — Bulbs — 
Roses,  etc.,  give  you  a  quick  start — because  they  have  received 
a  big  head  start  themselves.  Be  first  to  show  results.  Send  for 
BUNTINGS'  new  four -color  Catalog.  Order  Early. 

OVfer  1400  acres  under  cultivation. 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES.  INC 


^dollar  bag  of  i/v 

VEGETABLES 

For  you  to  see  the  high  quality  of  Maule’s  famous  /  O  _ 

ns'Prl  Vegetables,  we’ll  send  you  this  big  dollar  bag  of  \ 

TESTED  SEEDS  for  just  10c — Send  Dime  Today l 

MauleTomatoes  Earliana.Rutgers,  Maule’s  Detroit  Darks 

Orange  Jubilee,  Ponderosa  Sweet-  Red  Beet.  tSc-Pkt. 
meat,  hybrids;  all  m  one  SSc-Pkt.  — -v^-^*™***5®* 

Maule’s  Radishes  Best  kinds  mixed:  Maule’s  Sure-  jCt*  .  • 

round  red,  round  white,  red  with  white  i - ■  - <1  St  . 

tip,  oblong  red,  long  white-7  kinds, 

all  in  one  25c-Packet.  1  racnei.  )J, 

Maule  Bush  Summer  Squash  ^  "■  "■  “■  ■■  m  •B^nBaraVoi  a  an 

sizes,  shapea—oblong,  patty  .Wm.  Henry  Maule,  364  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.  32,  Pa.  J 

pan,  straightneck,crookneck,  ■  , — .  „  , ~  ,,  — ■  I 

and  the  zucchini  up  to2ft.longr!  I  Send  Dollar  Bag  of  Vegetable  1  Send  Maule's 

6  best  kinds,  in  one  20c-Pkt.  ■  1 — 1  Seeds  320S.  Enclosed  is  10c.  I — I  Seed  Book  FREE.  | 

Maule  Seed  Book  Free  I  Name - 1 

Finest  vegetables  and  flowers.  1  a 

Tested  and  guaranteed  seeds.  *  R.D.  or  St. _  _  _ _  -  * 

Send  postcard,  or  the  coupon.  J"  , 

P.O^^^tate - __j 


The  "Old  Reliable”  Seed  House 


New  Long  Tendergreen 
Bean,  also  called  Longreen 


—HARRIS  SttDS— 

For  the  finest  of  round-podded  snap  beans,  try  New  Long  Ten- 
dergreen.  It  produces  early  heavy  yields  of  delicious,  tender, 
tnick-meated  pods,  often  seven  inches  long. 

The  outstanding  qualities  of  these  long-yielSing  beans  are  typical 
of  the  many  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  offered  in  our 
1947  Catalog.  For  earliness,  superior  quality,  dependability,  and 
heavy  yields  choose  Harris’  Seeds  because  they  are — 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardener s’  and 
Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  IS  Moreton  Form,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1947  CATALOG  rww  Amtiy - 


Plant  Worley's 

TRUE-TO-NAME 

FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince 
and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blueberry  and  Asparagus  Plants. 
Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous  rootstocks, 
grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected,  and 
inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietial 
specialist.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


MAPLE  TREES 

Hardy  sugar  Maple  shade  trees.  { 
6-12".  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  w.i 
time.  Write  for  folder  on  Evergreens. 
MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc,  Indiana,  Pa 


rAMA  &  CARVE 
ANNUAL  — F 

48  pages  of  the  best  in  seeds,  new  va¬ 
rieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  21,  Hall,  N.Y. 


* 
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Winners  at  Penna.  Farm  Show 


The  31st  annual  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg,  which  was 
attended  by  a  record-breaking  crowd 
of  540,000,  closed  January  17  following 
the  selection  of  1947  championships  in 
livestock,  farm  products,  special  con¬ 
tests,  home  economics  and  vocational 
demonstrations.  After  the  judging  was 
completed,  swine,  4-H  Club  lambs  and 
baby  beeves  •«,  were  sold  at  auction, 
bringing  new  record  prices  in  all 
championship  classes.  During  special 
events  in  the  evenings,  State  champions 
were  chosen  in  horse-pulling  and 
horseshoe-pitching  contests. 

Following  are  the  owners  of  the  top 
livestock  winners: 

Dairy  Cattle 

Ayrshire  Division — Grand  and  senior 
champion  bulls,  Spring  Cress  Farms, 
Walter  Dietz,  Yardley;  junior  champion 
bull,  Cuthbert  Nairn,  Douglasville. 
Grand  and  senior  champion  cows, 
Spring  Cress  Farms;  junior  champion 
cows,  Cuthbert  Nairn. 

Brown  Swiss  Division  —  Grand  and 
junior  champion  bulls,  James  H.  Hand- 
ley,  Delta;  senior  champion  bull,  flay 
A.  Pickel,  Brogueville.  Grand,  senior 
and  junior  champion  cows,  James  H. 
Handley. 

Guernsey  Division  —  Grand,  senior 
and  junior  champion  bulls,  Samuel 
Yost  and  Son,  Stillwater.  Grand  and 
senior  champion  cows,  Robert  Y. 
Moffat,  Dalton;  junior  champion  cow, 
Alvin  C.  Sutliff,  Benton. 

4-H  Guernsey  Club  —  Grand  cham- 


Reserve  champion  Aberdeen-Angus 
— Jane  Graybill,  Manheim. 

Reserve  champion  Hereford — Harold 
Rohrer,  Lancaster. 

First  place,  Shorthorn — Paul  Brum¬ 
baugh,  Jr.,  Blair  County. 

Best  in  weight  classes,  Aberdeen- 
Angus — Light  wfeighf,  Jacob  Longe¬ 
necker;  medium,  Lorraine  W.  Graybill, 
Manheim,;  light  heavy,  Jane  Graybill; 
heavy,  Leon  H.  Denlinger,  Lancaster. 

Best  in  weight  classes,  Hereford — 
Light  weight,  Allegra  H.  Kreiner; 
medium,  Helen  Graybill,  Manheim; 
light  heavy,  Carl  Denlinger,  Lancaster; 
heavy,  Harold  Rohrer. 

Sheep 

Shropshire  —  Champion  ram,  G.  M. 
Fullerton,^  Enon  Valley;  champion  ewe, 
Kenneth  Moore,  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  Brad¬ 
ford  County. 

Shropshire,  State-bred  —  Best  ram  — 
G.  M.  Fullerton;  best  ewe,  Kenneth 
Moore. 

Hampshire — Champion  ram,  Mrs.  A. 
R.  Hamilton,  Johnstown;  champion  ewe, 
David  E.  McDowell,  Mercer. 

Southdown — Champion  ram  and  ewe, 
Lehigh  Portland  Farms,  Stetlersville. 

Oxford  —  Champion  ram  and  ewe, 
David  E.  McDowell. 

Dorset  —  Champion  ram  and  ewe,  J. 
R.  Henderson,  Hickory. 

Cheviot  —  Champion  ram,  Lehigh 
Portland  Farms;  champion  ewe,  Mrs. 
David  E.  McDowell. 

B  -  type  Merino  —  Champion  ram  and 
ewe,  Waldo  Barron,  Slippery  Rock. 


The  first  girl  ever  to  exhibit  the  grand  champion  wether  in  the  fat  sheep  di¬ 
vision,  open  classes,  was  Jane  Graybill,  Manheim,  Lancaster  County.  Her  entry 
was  a  Southdown.  She  also  showed  the  reserve  champion  pen  of  4-H  lambs 
and  the  reserve  champion  Aberdeen-Angus  baby  beef. 


pion,  William  Hess,  Stillwater. 

Holstein-Friesian  Division  • —  Grand 
and  senior  champion  bulls,  Lehigh 
Valley  Co-operative  Farmers,  Allen¬ 
town;  junior  champion  bull,  Naaman 
Stoltzfus,  Morgantown.  Grand  and 
senior  champion  cows,  Earl  Groff, 
Strasburg;  junior  champion  cow,  Fern- 
dale  Farms,  Lebanon. 

4-H  Holstein-Freisian  Club  —  Grand 
champion,  Christian  Erb,  Jr.,  Middle- 
town. 

Jersey  Division  —  Grand  and  senior 
champion  bulls,  M.  S.  Brodrick,  Mans¬ 
field;  junior  champion  bull,  Hill  Farm, 
Coatesville.  Grand,  senior  and  junior 
champion  cows,  Hill  Farm. 

Beef  Cattle 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  Division  —  Grand 
and  senior  champion  bulls,  M.  J. 
Fuller,  Pittsburgh;  reserve  grand  and 
junior  champion  bulls,  Maurice  V. 
Hitt,  Landenberg.  Grand  and  junior 
champion  cows,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William 
L.  Henning,  State  College;  reserve 
grand  and  senior  champion  cows,  H. 
E.  Millard,  Annville. 

Hereford  Division — Grand  and  junior 
champion  bulls,  George  H.  and  C.  E. 
Bortz,  Uniontown;  reserve  grand  cham¬ 
pion  bull,  Guy  H.  Newcomb,  Downing- 
town;  senior  champion  bull,  H.  D. 
Cochran,  Grove  City.  Grand,  reserve 
grand  and  junior  champion  cows, 
George  H.  and  C.  E.  Bortz;  senior 
champion  cow,  H.  D.  Cochran. 

Shorthorn  Division— Grand,  reserve 
grand,  senior  and  junior  champion 
bulls,  Christley  and  Frisk,  Mercer. 
Grand,  reserve  grand  and  junior  cham¬ 
pion  cows,  F.  W.  Smalstig,  Evans  City; 
senior  champion  cow,  Clarence  Cross 
and  Sons,  Boyers. 

4-H  Club  Baby  Beef 

Grand  champion  and  champion 
Aberdeen-Angus  —  Jacob  Longenecker, 
Lititz. 

Reserve  grand  champion  and  cham¬ 
pion  Hereford  —  Allegra  H.  Kreiner, 
Elizabethtown. 


C  -  type  Merino  —  Champion  ram, 
Waldo  Barron;  champion  ewe,  G.  M. 
Fullerton. 

Rambouillet  —  Champion  ram,  Ken¬ 
neth  Moore;  champion  ewe,  Waldo 
Barron. 

Fat  Sheep 

Shropshire — Champion  wether,  Mar¬ 
lin  Longenecker,  Elizabethtown. 

Hampshire — Champion  wether,  Mark 
Bushong,  Columbia. 

Southdown — Champion  wether,  Jane 
Graybill,  Manheim. 

Dorset  —  Champion  wether,  J.  'R. 
Henderson. 

Grand  Champion  (all  breeds) — Jane 
Graybill. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Marlin 
Longenecker. 

4-H  Lamb  Clubs 

Hampshire  —  First,  Mark  Bushong, 
Columbia. 

Shropshire  —  First,  Vance  Haagan, 
Bellefonte. 

Southdown  —  First,  Alma  Longe¬ 
necker,  Elizabethtown. 

Dorset  —  First,  Rachael  Reichard, 
Nazareth. 

Cheviot — First,  Orrin  Fink,  Slating- 
ton. 

Shropshire  Special,  Bronze  Medal  — 
Franklin  Reichard,  Nazareth. 

Grand  Champion — Alma  Longenecker. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Jane 
Graybill,  Manheim. 

Swine 

Berkshire  Division — Grand  champion, 
David  E.  McDowell,  Mercer;  reserve 
grand  champion,  G.  M.  Fullerton,  Enon 
.Valley. 

Duroc- Jersey  Division  —  Grand  and 
reserve  grand  champions,  King  Farms 
Company,  Morrisville. 

Hampshire  Division  —  Grand  cham¬ 
pion,  Mary  and  Calvin  Lash,  Sinking 
Springs;  reserve  grand  champion,  H.  E. 
Millard,  Annville. 

Chester  White  Division — Grand  and 
reserve  grand  champions,  Maple  Hedge 
Farm,  Kelton. 


Mary  Kurtz,  16,  right,  and  her  sister,  Lois,  17,  who  placed  first  and  second,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  the  4-H  Dairy  Club  class  for  Holstein-Friesian  heifers,  one  year 
and  under  18  months.  They  live  near  Carlisle  in  Cumberland  County. 


Poland  China  Division — Grand  cham¬ 
pion,  Lime  Rock  Farm,  Myerstown; 
reserve  grand  champion,  C.  A.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Port  Royal. 

Spotted  Poland  China  Division  — 
Grand  champion,  Allen  K.  Sensenig, 
Ephrata;  reserve  grand  champion, 
Warren  Leininger,  Denver. 

Vocational  Swine 

Berkshire  —  Champion  sow,  Dale 
Grove,  Dillsburg. 

Duroc  Jersey — Champion  sow,  Harold 
S.  Bomberger,  Lebanon. 

Hampshire — Champion  sow,  Carl  S. 
Miller,  Hamburg. 

Horses 

Belgian  Division  —  Grand  and  senior 
champion  stallions,  Old  Home  Manor, 
Homer  City;  reserve  grand,  reserve 
senior  and  reserve  junior  champion 
stallions,  Suffield  Farms,  Indiana; 
junior  champion  stallion,  J.  Fred 
Campbell,  Tyrone.  Grand  and  junior 
champion  mares,  Suffield  Farms;  re¬ 
serve  grand,  senior,  reserve  senior  and 
reserve  junior  champion  mares,  Loyal 
B.  Spang,  Butler. 

Percheron  Division  —  Grand,  reserve 
grand,  senior,  reserve  senior,  junior, 
reserve  junior  champion  stallions,  Jesse 
Darlington,  Darling;  grand,  reserve 
grand,  senior,  reserve  senior,  junior  and 
reserve  junior  champion  mares,  Jesse 
Darlington,  Darling. 

Throwing  68  ringers  out  of  every 
100  tosses,  John  E.  Fulton,  Carlisle, 
won  his  fourth  title  as  the  State’s  cham¬ 
pion  horseshoe  pitcher.  The  winning 
teams  of  the  horse  pulling  contest  were 
those  entered  by  O.  E.  Galbraith,  New 
Bethlehem,  heavyweight,  and  the 
Kuhns  Brothers,  also  New  Bethlehem, 
lightweight.  The  heavies,  weighing 
3,830  pounds,  pulled  a  weight  equiva¬ 
lent  to  21.4  tons  a  distance  of  26  feet, 


one  inch.  The  winning  lightweight 
horses,  weighing  2,960,  pulled  19.4  tons 
a  distance  of  27  feet,  six  inches. 

About  150  farmers  interested  in  flying 
airplanes  organized  the  “Pennsylvania 
Flying  Farmers  Association”  during  the 
show.  They  elected  Gerald  Tyler,  New 
Milford,  as  president.  About  29  other 
farm  organizations  for  men,  women 
and  youth,  also  convened  here  while 
the  show  was  held.  Several  of  them 
officially  objected  to  holding  the  big 
exposition  in  January  and  urged  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  change 
the  date  to  late  October  or  November. 

The  re-appointment  of  Miles  Horst 
as  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
Governor-elect  Duff  was  announced  at 
the  Capitol  before  the  show  closed. 

G.  K.  Keet 


Graves  -  Wilcox  Milk  Bills 

Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  has  already 
introduced  bills  to  amend  Sections  258-c 
and  258-j  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law,  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
Agriculture  Commissioner’s  “life  and 
death”  powers  over  the  issuance  of  (1) 
licenses  to  new  dealers  or  producer 
co-operatives,  and  (2)  health  permits 
to  enable  producers  to  change  from 
one  .plant  to  another.  Similar  bills, 
introduced  by  Senator  Graves  last  year, 
were  passed  unaminously  by  the  Senate 
but,  as  usual,  were  buried  in  the 
Assembly  Rules  Committee  in  the  last 
days  of  the  session. 

A  companion  bill  to  amend  Section 
258-c  has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  by  Orin  S.  Wilcox,  Jefferson 
County  Assemblyman. 


Christian  Erb,  Jr.,  15,  left,  of  Middletown,  Dauphin  County,  with  his  entry, 
Glenafton  Laurel  Fayne  Marksman,  which  won  grand  championship  of  4-H 
Dairy  Club  competition  in  Holstein-Friesian  classes,  first  place  in  open  class  for 
heifer,  four-months-and-under-one-year,  and  first  place  in  4-H  Club  class  for 
calves  under  one  year.  At  right,  Leroy  S.  Greiner,  also  of  Middletown,  whose 
calf  took  second  place  in  the  class  for  4-H  Club  Holstein  calves  under  one  year. 
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Buy  no  seed  corn —until  you  get 
this  valuable  bookletl  Read  the  full 
facts  about  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS'  out¬ 
standing  features— features  that  will 
mean  real  money  to  you. 


This  interesting  book  tells  how  the 
bigger  roots,  bigger  leaves  and  big¬ 
ger  stalks  of  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 
make  bigger  ears  and  bigger  yields 
of  better  corn. 


Whether  you  plant  for  husking  or 
for  silage,  we  have  special  varieties 
of  FUNK  G  hybrids  especially 
suited  to  your  soil  and  climatic  con* 
ditions.  Write  today  for  our  FREE 
Corn  Book.  Don’t  delay!  Do  it  now! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 


Box  32-S,  Landisvlll*  (Lancosfor  Co.),  Penna. 


c Hoffman  f 


HYBRIDS 


SEND  FOR  1^1 
YOURS  NOW! 

HENDERSON’S 

100th  ANNIVERSARY 

SEED  CATALOG 

VS  Celebrating  100  years  of  service,  wej 
offer  the  finest  catalog  ever — more  color 
illustrations — complete  data  on 
flower,  fruit,  vegetable  seeds,  bulbs, 
plants  —  garden  books,  supplies  — 
"Everything  for  the  Garden." 

PETER  HENDERSON  &C0. 

Dept  30,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  7,  N.Y. 


O 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 


easily  grown,  heavy  yieldert.  Northern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade— Beauty — Fun 
Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  20  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut  trees 
for  over  50  years. 

HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 

Crow  at  Home  —  cultivated  Blueberries  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties.  A  few  bushes  will  grow  plenty 
for  Dessert,  Pies  &  Canning.  Circular  telling  how 
to  grow  them  Free  with  each  order.  Write: 

Sunny  Ridge,  435  New  St.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberry,  Boysenberry,  Straw¬ 
berry.  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  79  years’  produc¬ 
tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 

_ -_/isfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R27,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &.  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
i  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 

I  etc.,  in  fact  our  1947  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &  Lawn. 

Alien's  Nursery  &  Seed 

Box  1  1  Geneva. 


Try  T willey’s  Seeds 

THE  BEST  VARIETIES 

A  DIFFERENT  SEED  CATALOG  YOU  WILL  ENJOY 

Learn  about  our  true  to  name  varieties  adapted  to 
northern  climates.  Few  seednien  live  with  and  study 
tneir  varieties  as  we  do.  You  will  like  Twilley’s 
Speeds.  FREE  CATALOG  now  ready. 

OTIS  S.  TWILLEY,  Druid  Rd.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

*»5'?xTc,.l!tURSERY  STOCK.  GROWN  IN'  THE 
ARKANSAS  OZARKS.  Writ©  for  fre©  catalogue. 

v.  P.  BASHAM,  MOUNTAINBURG,  ARKANSAS 


Sialis  the  Magnificent 

Mother  Nature  has  many  compen¬ 
sating  helps  it  we  will  only  train 
ourselves  to  look  for  them  and  recog¬ 
nize  them.  We  have  aches,  pains, 
sorrows  and  despairs,  but  right  in  the 
same  places  are  the  things  which  bring 
joy,  pleasure,  gladness  and  hope.  Just 
as  certain  as  death  are  the  forces  for 
life.  There  they  are  side  by  side;  we 
only  have  to  choose. 

Probably  the  low  point  in  the  cycle 
of  farm  life  in  New  England  is  right 
at  the  end  of  a  long  hard  cold  Winter. 
Around  the  latter  part  of  February 
much  of  the  outdoor  activities  about 
the  farm  have  been  suspended  for 
nearly  three  months.  The  trees  look 
dead,  not  many  wild  animals  appear, 
and  the  few  birds  which  stay  through 
the  Winter  are  cold  and  hungry.  Right 
here  is  where  the  farmer  needs  a 
spiritual  lift.  The  urge  for  warm, 
sunny  days  is  tremendous.  True,  the 
sun  daily  creeps  a  bit  higher  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  seed  catalogues  are 
coming  along  attractive  in  color,  listing 
new  and  old  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  for  the  new  season  ahead. 
All  of  these  help,  but  to  me  the  great¬ 
est  thrill  and  burst  of  hope  comes  with 
the  sweet  cheery  notes  from  Sialia 
sialis  sialis.  Who  with  such  a  strange 
name  brings  such  good  cheer,  you 
ask?  None  other  than  the  friendly 
little  bluebird,  the  grandest  little  bird 
to  grace  the  farm.  Last  year  he  was 
reported  in  southern  New  England 
late  in  February.  He  appeared  at  our 
farm  on  March  9.  The  first  clear  mild 
day  in  March  my  ears  are  tuned  for 
the  notes  from  this  harbinger  of  the 
coming  Spring.  He  is  a  hardy  litle  soul 
and  seems  quite  capable  of  living 
through  snow,  blizzard,  rain  and  cold. 
Occasionally  he  miscalculates  and  runs 
into  weather  beyond  his  endurance. 

Bluebirds  have  been  coming  to  my 
farm  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and 
even  long  before  that  I  am  sure.  They 
are  among  the  first  of  the  migratory 
birds  to  appear  on  the  farm,  and  just 
about  the  last  to  leave.  They  are  friend¬ 
ly,  occupy  our  bird  boxes,  and  never 
in  my  experience  have  they  ever  done 
the  slightest  harm  to  man,  beast,  crop 
or  farm.  I  can  add  a  score  of  ways 
in  which  they  are  invaluable.  There 
is  but  one  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
them.  Only  one  pair  will  nest  on  our 
small  New  England  farm,  whereas  I 
would  like  to  have  forty  pairs  as  my 
Summer  guests.  They  get  their  nest 
started  early  and  usually  the  first  brood 
of  young  are  flying  early  in  June. 
Generally  the  little  bluebirds  can  fly 
pretty  well  when  they  leave  the  nest 
box.  Mother  bluebird  is  a  pretty  good 
guardian  and  if  her  babies  survive  the 
first  few  days,  they  have  a  very  good 
chance  of  escaping  their  many  enemies. 
Before  these  first  young  have  been  out 
in  the  world  very  long,  mother  blue¬ 
bird  is  busy  getting  her  second  nest 
ready.  She  always  takes  a  new  box 
for  her  second  venture.  These  will 
get  out  early  in  August.  If  everything 
goes  right,  ten  bluebirds  will  grace 
the  farm  where  only  two  were  found 
in  March. 

The  bluebird  has  no  song  as  bird 
songs  go,  but  he  has  a  sweet  gentle 
call  which  he  uses  without  stint.  He 
has  a  warning  note  which  tells  other 
birds  of  approaching  danger.  He  is 
alert  and  I  have  never  seen  an  adult 
bluebird  caught  off  guard.  Bluebirds 
get  every  protection  on  my  farm  and  I 
strongly  urge  every  farmer  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  They  do  not  require  much  of 
your  time.  Give  them  a  good  nesting 
box,  drive  away  the  English  sparrows, 
protect  them  from  cats,  and  above  all 
things  teach  the  children  to  regard 
them  as  a  trust.  During  their  all  too 
short  visit  they  will  be  working  from 
daylight  to  dark  in  your  interests.  And 
where  in  this  land  of  ours  can  you 
find  a  prettier  blue  than  that  found 
on  the  back  of  the  male  bluebird? 

Massachusetts  e.  a.  w. 


Airplanes  to  Combat  Fruit 
Frost 

If  the  operation  of  airplanes  over 
orchards  to  combat  frost  is  as  success¬ 
ful  with  others  as  it  has  been  with 
Jack  Fraleigh,  out  in  Muskegon  County, 
Michigan,  the  use  of  airplanes  for  this 
purpose  may  become  general.  Mr. 
Fraleigh  owns  and  operates  a  160-acre 
apple  orchard.  Before  midnight  on 
May  11  last,  the  temperature  dropped 
below  freezing,  and  he  sent  to  the 
Sparta  Air  Services,  Inc.,  for  help.  At 
dawn  they  sent  two  airplanes  to  fly 
back  and  forth  over  the  mile-long  or¬ 
chard  until  the  crop  was  out  of  danger. 
The  airplanes  were  flown  back  and 
forth  very  close  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees  for  nearly  an  hour,  making  a 
round  trip  each  three  minutes.  The 
pilots  continued  the  flying  until  the  air 
became  so  choppy  and  bumpy  from 
diving  and  rolling  that  they  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  fly  any  more  at  such 
a  low  altitude.  The  flying  caused  the 
air  to  circulate  over  the  trees  so  that 
despite  the  temperature  reading  as 
low  as  28  and  29  degrees,  Mr.  Fraleigh 
was  able  to  find  only  a  few  blackened 
blossoms  in  the  orchard  except  in  some 
pockets  where  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
air  currents  to  penetrate.  He  said  they 
got  the  airplanes  down  so  low  he  could 
feel  the  air  currents  each  time  the  air¬ 
planes  passed  over  the  orchard,  h.  e.  s. 


Lowe  "Moo-Mix”  Ensilage  Hybrid  is  a  blend 
of  selected  Lowe  Improved  Hybrids  to  assure 
top  yields  of  richest  silage. 


You  can  carry  more  cows  . . .  produce  more 
milk  ...  on  your  present  acreage,  if  you  boost 
production  of  home  grown  feeds. 


"Moo-Mix”  actually  gives  larger  yields  of 
better  ensilage.  Because  of  the  variation  in 
maturity  of  the  plants  in  the  same  field,  "Moo- 
Mix”  gives  you  plenty  of  nearly  mature  ears 
.  .  .  AND  lots  of  green,  succulent  foliage  at 
silo-filling  time.  Enables  you  to  carry  more 
cows  on  the  same  acreage. 


"Moo -Mix”  makes  rich  green  ensilage 
that’s  succulent . . .  sweet.  Cows  relish  it . . . 
thrive  on  it  .  .  .  maintain  milk  production 
during  pasture-less  winter  months  when  so 
many  milk  checks  shrink. 


High  or  low  altitude,  north  or  south,  there’s 
a  grand  champion  "Moo-Mix”  that  will  help' 
you  carry  more  cows  on  your  farm.  Don’t 
delay  .  . .  order  your  Lowe  Seed  today. 


Lowe  Seed  Company  -  Aroma  Park,  Illinois 


LOWE  IS  THE  LEADER  IN  HYBRID  CORN  IMPROVEMENT 


WMTS&Wm?'?  r  _  Mi 

Harris’  King  of  the  North  peppers 


■HARRIS  SKDS- 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  BEST  “ADS” 

Here  are  some  of  the  enthusiastic  reports  we’ve  received 
from  people  who  grow  Harris'  King  of  the  North  peppers : 

,  Your  seeds  are  more  than  reliable!  Grand  peppers’’  .... 

hlants  are  heavily  loaded  —  wonderful  crispness." 
....  The  best  we  have  ever  raised." 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

•  •  •  -  is  not  just  a  catch  phrase.  Our  seed  is  grown  in 
the  north  and  so  produces  crops  which  are  early,  vigorous 
and  dependable.  That’s  why  our  customers  can  rely  on  us 
for  sure  results. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

-1947  CATALOG  now  Amrtij — ' 


MARKET  GROWERS— ATTENTION 

We  specialize  in  serving  critical  Market  Growers  with 
the  very  best  strains  of  vegetable  seed.  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy  of  our  1947  catalog.  TRI-STATE 
SEED  COMPANY,  125  Dock  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 
"In  the  heart  of  the  Produce  Market." 


SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

TJjse  our  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Frostproof 
Cabbage,  Onion,  and  Lettuce  Plants:  also  hardy 
Tomato,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper 
and  Eggplant.  Free  1947  color  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 


DIBBLES  FARM Vtfnc 


For  years  Dibble’s  have  urged  the  importance 
of  planting  ONLY  seeds  ACCLIMATED  for 
NORTHEASTERN  CONDITIONS.  Already 
many  seeds,  not  suitable  for  the  northeast, 
are  being  offered.  Don’t  be  misled.  Insist 
on  real  hardy  northern  grown  seeds! 
Dibble’s  is  that  kind  —  All  NORTHERN 
GROWN  —  the  kind  you  MUST  have 
for  best  results! 


EVERY  BAG 
Aar  a  TAG 
showing 

PURITY 

and 

germination 
TEST 


U 


ORDER  EARLY. 
ALFALFA  —  GRASS  SEED 
CORN  —  SOY  BEANS— 
CLOVER  —  BARLEY- 
OATS  —  SEED 
POTATOES 

Send  Today  for  Catalog 
and  Prices. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

Seedgrower 
BOX  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


asSSSSBI  Bk 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER-HoneoyeFalls-N-Y- 
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Home  Grown  Bank  Account 

My  “social  security  fund”  is  growing 
on  the  hill  in  back  of  the  house.  It’s 
a  good  account  to  have  for  not  only 
will  it  be  there  for  my  old  age,  but 
I  can  draw  on  it  at  any  time  I  wish 
before  then;  like  taking  the  dividends 
on  an  investment  each  year  without 
touching  the  principal.  Or  I  c&n  use 
some  of  the  principal  and  with  care¬ 
ful  management  it  may  be  replaced.  I 
am,  of  course,  referring  to  my  woodlot. 

Did  you  know  that,  by  following 
sound  forestry  practices,  an  acre  of 
growing,  healthy  woodlot  will  produce 
a  cord  of  wood  or  500  board  feet  of 
lumber  a  year?  And  do  it  year  after 
year?  What  other  project  on  the  farm 
is  as  sound  a  proposition,  all  things 
considered?  In  1946  my  woodlot  paid 
me  around  $1.00  an  hour  for  all  the 
time  spent  in  it,  plus  a  fair  stumpage 
value  for  the  wood  taken  out;  and  in 
many  cases  cutting  actually  improved 
the  lot  by  thinning  and  cleaning  up 
and  so  giving  young  and  better  growth 
more  chance  to  develop.  In  addition  to 
lumber,  posts  and  fuel  for  home  use, 
the  following  wood  was  taken  out;  all 
of  it  sold  at  the  farm  and  at  the  road¬ 
side.  The  values  given  are  net  except 
for  cost  of  gas  and  oil  when  the  truck 
or  tractor  was  used:  3.5  cords  cord- 
wood,  $34.50;  4.9  cords  pulp  (poplar), 
$56.35;  16.6  cords  white  birch,  $241.08; 
9.630  feet  beech,  $272.95;  21,733  feet 
white  pine,  $846.84;  760  feet  oak,  $30.40; 
800  feet  white  birch,  $32;  and  125  feet 
maple,  $5.00;  a  total  of  $1,519.12.  The 
labor  was  my  own.  All  the  equipment 


needed  was  an  axe,  pulp-saw  and 
crosscut.  A  single  horse  did  a  good 
pkrt  of  the  skidding,  and  a  truck  and 
tractor  were  used  when  it  was  handy 
to  do  so.  Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you 
that  you  can’t  log  alone.  You’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  one  man  can  handle 
with  a  little  figuring.  Being  alone  has 
its  advantages  in  that  you  can  start 
and  stop  work  whenever  you  please, 
using  whatever  time  is  convenient  or 
when  you  can  spare  it  from  other 
farm  work. 

One  of  the  nice  features  of  selling 
forest  products  is  that  no  one  outlet 
has  to  be  depended  upon.  For  instance, 
I  have  sold  to  several  saw  mills,  a 
brush  factory,  the  pulp  mill  a*hd  cord- 
wood  locally.  Regardless  of  the  times, 
there  is  a  market  somewhere  if  you 
shop  around.  To  the  farmer,  a  good 
woodlot  offers  a  backlog,  a  means  of 
obtaining  a  cash  crop  at  any  time  with 
a  minimum  of  equipment,  investment 
and  overhead.  Forest  products  are  a 
crop  and,  if  handled  as  such,  are  just 
as  important  in  the  farm  program  as 
any  other  unit. 

In  a  larger  way,  farm  woodlots  are 
important  as  one  of  our  basic  national 
resources,  for  as  well  as  the  products 
taken  from  them  they  are  necessary 
for  the  conservation  of  our  soil,  water 
and  wildlife.  The  Federal  Government 
recognized  this  and  the  1947  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Act  makes  payments  for  re¬ 
forestation,  keeping  livestock  out  of 
forests  and  for  woodlot  improvement. 
If  you  have  a  woodlot,  or  want  to 
start  one,  you  will  do  well  to  look 
into  this. 


No  farmer  would  think  of  selling  a 
bunch  of  chickens  unless  he  had  a 
good  idea  of  their  weight,  condition 
and  market  value  at  the  time,  nor 
would  he  sell  a  herd  of  cattle  at  a 
fiat  price  per  head  right  straight 
through.  Yet  many  a  woodlot  has  been 
sold  without  any  true  knowledge  of 
its  contents  and  their  value,  at  a  flat 
price  that  gave  the  buyer  a  fat  profit 
and  left  the  seller  with  a  lot  of  brush, 
tops  and  broken  young  growth.  With 
the  demand  for  forest  products  that 
there  was  during  the  war,  and  still  is, 
it  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime  the  way 
some  woodlots  have  been  slashed  and 
clean  cut  with  total  disregard  for  the 
future. 

If  you  do  sell  standing  timber,  by 
all  means  have  the  lot  cruised  by  some 
competent  person  first.  It  will  mean 
money  in  your  pocket.  This  past  year 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  passed 
the  Forest  Practice  Act  which  divides 
the  State,  into  forest  districts  with  a 
forester  in  charge  of  each  one.  He  is 
at  your  service  to  help  you  in  just 
such  matters  or  in  any  problem  in 
connection  with  your  woodlot.  You  can 
get  in  touch  with  him  through  your 
county  agent.  In  the  event  of  a  sale, 
agreements  should  be  in  writing  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  both  parties, 
such  as  varieties  to  be  cut,  minimum 
sizes  to  be  cut,  when  and  how  payment 
is  to  be  made,  and  scale  to  be  used. 
Do  you  know,  for  example,  what  a 
difference  there  is  in  log  scales?  A  16- 
foot  log  with  a  12-inch  diameter  at  the 
top  scales  64  board  feet  by  the  Doyle 
scale  but  the  same  log,  by  Inter¬ 
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national  scale,  measures  95  feet.  Things 
like  that  can  cost  a  man  money. 

Personally,  I  think  that  a  farmer  is 
foolish  to  sell  standing  timber  -if  con¬ 
ditions  are  such  that  he  can  work  the 
lot  himself.  I  have  done  both  and  I 
will  never  let  anyone  in  my  woods 
again.  There  is  a  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  stumpage  value  and  value  at  the 
roadside,  most  of  which  is  a  labor 
cost.  And  you  will  get  as  well  or 
better  paid  for  labor  used  in  the  woods 
as  for  any  other  way  that  you  can 
use  it  on  the  farm.  Good  woodlot 
management  is  not  complicated;  it  is 
mostly  common  sense.  It  means  cutting 
what  should  be  cut,  always  with  an 
eye  to  the  future.  Take  out  trees  that 
are  mature,  that  is,  those  that  have 
reached  their  peak  value  and  will  now 
begin  to  go  back;  thin  to  give  the  best 
growth  a  chance;  remove  all  diseased 
and  broken  growth  and  cut  for  fuel 
varieties  that  have  a  low  value  or  no 
market  in  your  locality;  keep  stumps 
low  and  try  to  do  as  litle  damage  as 
possible  to  young  growth  when  drop¬ 
ping  and  skidding.  Be  careful  of  fire 
and  don’t  let  livestock  graze  the  wood-, 
lot.  Keep  the  wildlife  in  mind  and 
leave  hollow  trees  that  they  use  as 
homes. 

Working  the  woodlot  is  clean,  satis¬ 
fying  work.  ^Handle  it  intelligently  as 
you  would  any  other  crop  and  it  will 
reward  you.  I  look  on  a  woodlot  as 
a  bank  account  that  can  be  drawn  on 
from  time  to  time  and  that  will  still 
show  a  nice  balance  for  the  children 
when  it  is  their  turn  to  start  out. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  t.  c.  w. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institute  was  held  at  Commack  a  few 
nights  later.  President  Klein  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  membership  goal 
this  year  was  1,500. 

Klein  was  elected  for  his  second 
term  as  president  and  a  three-year 
member  of  the  nine-pian  governing 
board  of  the  Institute.  Also  named  for 
three  years  were  Ferris  Talmage,  East 
Hampton,  and  Howard  Boos,  Hicksville. 
Two-year  members  are  Fred  Zeh, 
Calverton,  Anthony  Caruso,  and  Steve 
Meyer,  both  of  Hicksville;  while  one- 
year  elections  included  Waclaw  A. 
Stachecki.  Southampton,  Joseph  J. 
Rhodes,  New  Hyde  Park,  and  John 
Danielowich,  Calverton.  Re-elected  as 
officers  were  Talmage  as  first  vice- 
president;  Boos,  treasurer,  and  Rhodes, 
secretary.  Stachecki  was  elected  as  a 
new  second  vice-president  succeed*- 
ing  Danielowich. 

Significant  committee  appointments 
were  made  by  the  governing  board. 
They  include  growers  equally  repre¬ 
senting  Nassau  and  Suffolk.  Potato 
committee  members  are  John  Froehlich 
and  Louis  Schneider,  Hicksville; 
Harold  Van  Sise,  Woodbury;  Fred  Zeh, 
Calverton;  Stanley  Stachecki,  South¬ 
ampton;  and  J.  Herbert  Cassidy,  South- 
old.  Vegetable  committee  members  are: 
Charles  Schumacher,  Roslyn;  Ernest 
Boos,  Hicksville;  Andrew  Kollmer, 
Munson;  John  Laspia,  Shelter  Island; 
Henry  Klein,  East  Northport,  and  R. 
J.  Goodale,  Jr.,  Aquebogue.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Henry  Ortega  of  Hemp¬ 
stead  as  managing  director  of  the 
Institute  was  made  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  Institute  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  87  Broadway,  Hicksville. 


L.  I.  Growers  Hold  Meetings 

The  program  and  purpose  of  the 
Long  Island  Farmers’  Institute,  Inc., 
was  warmly  endorsed  by  nearly  100 
growers  present  at  a  mass  meeting 
held  early  last  month  at  Peconic.  At  i 
the  conclusion  of  the  session  90  per  | 
cent  of  those  present  enrolled  as  mem-  i 
bers  for  the  year  1947.  George  H.  | 
Stelzer,  prominent  grower  of  Peconic,  I 
presided  at  the  session  and  introduced  I 
officers  and  executive  board  members  | 
of  the  Institute.  Welcoming  remarks  I 
were  made  by  Peter  J.  Klein,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  president.  Reasons  why  every  ’ 
Long  Island  farmer  should  support  the 
Institute  with  active  membership  were 
listed  by  Ferris  Talmage,  East  Hamp¬ 
ton,  first  vice-president.  John  Bauer, 
Peconic,  declared  that  he  had  become 
a  member  of  the  Institute  because  he 
felt  it  is  a  “genuine  growers’  organi¬ 
zation  and  that  farmers  need  a  common 
meeting  ground  to  discuss  and  jointly 
solve  their  problems.” 

The  growers  of  Shelter  Island  were 
100  per  cent  enrolled  as  members  in 
1946,  declared  John  Laspia  of  that 
section,  and  he  is  certain  that  they 
will  give  the  same  support  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  this  year.  Among  those  who  en¬ 
rolled  as  members  following  the  mass 
meeting  were:  Joseph  Kakowitz,  John 
Zuhoski,  Joseph  Zuhoski,  Martin  Filla, 
Alex  H.  Zanieski,  Antone  Harris, 
Woodhull  &  Wickham,  and  Frank  S. 
Zaleski,  all  of  Mattituck;  Anton  J. 
Kull,  Frank  Cichanowicz,  Jr.,  Adam  A. 
Zeveski,  Charles  Simon,  George  Stelzer, 
Philip  Wentzel,  and  Bruno  Domaleski, 
all  of  Peconic;  Ollie  Kauneckas,  Edward 
Zuhoski,  Bennett  Orlowski,  John 
Krupski,  Stanley  Ryski,  Wesley 
Simchick  and  Frank  Pain,  all  of 
Cutchogue;  Steve  J.  Dorski,  Gagen 
Brothers,  Frank  Stelzer,  J.  Hubert 
Cassidy,  and  Julius  Sebroski,  all  of 
Southold;  Edward  Buchak,  Richard 
Woodhull,  Cecil  T.  Young  and  Chester 
Koloski,  all  of  Laurel;  and  others. 


W&Bu.  Potatoes^, 
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“YEAR  AFTER  YEAR,  AGRIC0  GIVES  US 
OUTSTANDING  YIELDS  AND  QUALITY” 

Say  J .  E.  MOVE  &  SON,  of  Felton,  Pa. 

“AGAIN  in  1946  with  AGRICO  FOR  POTATOES 
II.  we  obtained  the  highest  yield  per  acre  in 
Pennsylvania,”  write  J.  E.  Grove  &  Son,  of  Felton, 
York  Co.  “Hugh  C.  McPherson,  President,  Penna. 
Potato  Growers  Assn.,  measured  one  full  acre  and 
supervised  the  digging  and  weighing  of  one-tenth 
of  the  measured  acre.  The  result  was  a  yield  of  782V* 
bu.  per  acre  —  the  highest  yield  so  far  reported  in 
this  State.  On  our  total  of  514  acres  Cobblers,  314 
acres  Katahdins  and  4  acres  Russets  we  averaged 
575  bu.  per  acre.  What’s  more,  the  quality  was  excel¬ 
lent  —  smooth,  uniform  in  size.  Agrico  was  applied 
600  lbs.  per  acre  plowed  down  and  1200  lbs.  per  acre 
in  the  row,  using  the  band  system.  We  have  used 
Agrico  for  ten  years,  always  with  good  results.” 

“$3500  FROM  6  ACRES  OF  AGRIC0-GR0WN  TOMATOES” 

Remember,  there’s  an  Agrico  for  each  crop  and 
here’s  a  report  on  AGRICO  FOR  TOMATOES: 
“My  1946  green  tomato  crop  is  typical  of  results 
I’ve  been  getting  with  Agrico  for  the  past  10  years,” 

writes  Richard 
Cook,  of  Medina, 


J.  6.  Grove  (right)  and  his  son,  K.  E.  Grove 


Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  “First  picking  on  6  acres  brought 
$2700  and  total  pickings  brought  $3500.  The  toma¬ 
toes  graded  80%  No.  Ones,  and  the  produce  firm 
which  bought  them  said  these  green  tomatoes  were 
the  finest  they  ever  took  in.  I  also  use  Agrico  exclu¬ 
sively  on  carrots,  beets,  melons  and  peas,  because 
Agrico  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  my  fertilizing  pro¬ 
gram.  I  also  want  to  say  a  good  word  for  your  Soil 
Service  — -  your  help  in 
testing  my  soil  means  a 
great  deal.” 


This  year  get  the  utmost  return  from  each 
acre  you  plant — use  Agrico  and  enough  of 
it  to  do  a  job.  Get  Agrico  from  your  nearby 
A.A.C.  Dealer — "it’ll  pay  you  well!” 

Agrico  is  manufactured  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 


RICHARD  COOK 
Medina,  N.  Y. 


AGRICO  ^oiSackOioft- 
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FENCING  Tarm” 


»  AH-Purpose  Steel  Fencing.  Pout- 
try  Fencing  and  Netting.  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics.  Field  Fence. 
Harbed  Wire.  Steel  Posts,  Elec- 
Jr.  .  Lenc®  Controllers.  Chain 
ynf  Fence.  Chestnut  Post  and 
«all  Fencing.  Hurdle  Fences. 
Cates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

arnold-dain  coup. 

eox  18,  MAHOPAO,  N.  V. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are,  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
a2jance’  ,n  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
T,  *  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
,‘5  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
ana  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


Dairymen  like  the  Jiffy  Milker. .« 
because  it's  fast  .  .  .  gives  top  production 
.  .  .  and  is  easy  to  keep  clean.  It  will  give 
you  good  results  with  even  the  hardest 
milker. 

Cows  like  the  Jiffy  Milker... 
because  it  operates  with  a  steady,  soothing- 
rhythm.  Its  10-inch  low-vacuum  —  pioneered 
by  Hinman  —  operates  with  such  gentle  ac¬ 
tion  that  it  does  not  cause  irritation  often 
caused  by  higher  vacuum  milkers. 

The  Hinman  Jiffy  Milker  is  preferred 
by  thousands  of  dairymen  throughout 
the  country.  Ask  your  Hinman  Dealer 
to  show  it  to  you . 
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ARC 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED  FOR 
2  YEARS! 


WILDER 


110-440  Volt  A.C. 
32  Volt  O.C. 

Repair  Work  Easy! 

WELD  any  metal  in  any  gauge  or  weight 
—from  sheet  to  motor  blocks.  BUILD 
your  own  stanchions,  steel  gates,  power 
rakes,  hay  loaders,  conveyors.  BRAZE 
water  tanks,  pipes,  sheet  metal.  SOLDER 
radiators,  wiring,  leaky  fuel  cans,  milk 
cans.  HARD  SURFACE  plowshares,  cul¬ 
tivator  bits,  shovels. 

Only  Forney  Has  All  These  Features 

Weather-proof  ease.  Fire-proof  construc¬ 
tion.  Proper  voltage  rating  for  each  heat 
stage — reduces  splatter,  gives  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  Face  of  welder  shows 
correct  size  of  rod  to  use  with  each 
heat  stage.  All  electrical  connections 
brazed  or  welded.  It’s  built  to  last! 
Fully  equipped— ready  to  use. 

FORNEY  MFG.  CO. 

FORT  COLLINS  19*  COLO. 
Pioneer  In  Farm  Welding 
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Farm  Ponds  for  Wildlife 

The  modern  farm  pond  has  recently 
been  found  to  be  the  key  to  wildlife 
restoration  in  Ohio,  Missouri  and 
other  Midwest  States.  In  Ohio,  farm 
ponds  and  lakes  are  being  used  as 
game  refuges.  In  Missouri,  where  37,000 
ponds  have  been  dug  in  the  past  few 
years  (10,000  in  1946  alone),  wildlife 
technicians  have  proven  that  they  are 
invaluable  in  both  the  attraction  and 
incubation  of  game  and  song  birds. 

A  recent  census  reveals  that  in  Ohio 
four  times  more  species  of  wildlife  are 
found  around  ponds  than  in  other 
areas  more  remote.  Moreover,  while 
there  is  a  heavy  invasion  of  game  to 
a  pond  area  immediately  after  it  is 
built,  the  pond  increases  in  wildlife  at¬ 
traction  with  age.  The  optimum  bene¬ 
fits  of  game  attraction  come  from  a 
pond  of  an  acre  or  more  in  area.  Re¬ 
moteness  from  farm  buildings  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  proximity  to  a  wooded 
area  also  gives  it  more  value.  The 
quality  of  the  pond  rather  than  its  size, 
is  what  counts.  Ample  cover  should 
be  provided  for  the  pond  area,  and 
emphasis  on  soil  fertility  is  also  im¬ 
portant  in  any  game  program. 

Conservation  officials  in  Missouri 
point  to  an  experiment  that  is  still 
under  way  in  improving  quail  hunting 
on  an  area  that  was  showing  a  rapid 
decline  in  its  population  of  game  birds. 
Seeking  to  increase  the  quail,  as  well 
as  other  game,  on  a  section  comprising 
24  farms,  the  area  was  first  stocked  for 
three  years  with  pen  reared  quail. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  quail  numbers 
declined  more  rapidly  on  these  stocked 
farms  than  on  adjacent  farms  where 
no  stocking  was  done.  In  1945  another 
solution  was  attempted.  Thirteen  farm 
ponds  were  dug,  sweet  clover,  les- 
pedeza  and  bluegrass  were  sown  for 
gully  control,  and  trees  and  shrubs 
were  planted  on  rough,  untillable  land 
to  provide  more  cover.  The  farms  were 
limed  and  fertilized,  the  aim  being 
general  soil  improvement.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  under  such  a  program,  a 
35  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
quail  was  found. 

The  alarming  decline  in  wildlife  on 
all  American  farms  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  soil  neglect.  Barren  soil 
offers  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  the 
preservation  of  game.  Men  must  see  to 
it,  therefore,  that  wildlife  is  allowed 
to  live  in  a  habitat  suitably  fertile  to 
sustain  the  nutrient  value  of  the 
vegetation  on  which  game  feeds.  This 
fertile  habitat  is  even  more  essential 
for  wildlife  than  for  domestic  animals. 
The  farmer’s  stakes  in  an  abundant 
wildlife  are,  as  he  well  knows,  es¬ 
pecially  high  since  there  is  no  better 
friend  to  help  him  control  insect  pests 
than  our  game  birds. 

The  specifications  of  a  modern, 
multiple-purpose  farm  pond  are  simple 
and  brief.  It  should  be  deep  enough 
to  tolerate  prolonged  drought  and  keep 
fish  alive;  a  depth  of  less  than  nine 
feet  is  to  be  avoided.  The  pond  should 
be  at  least  a  third  of  an  acre  in  area; 
the  larger  the  better  for  fish  and  game, 
of  course.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  ponds  be  fenced  against  livestock, 
piped  and  with  watering  troughs,  if 
desired,  placed  some  distance  away. 
Another  first'  essential  is  a  spillway, 
ample  enough  to  carry  away  flood 
water  and  thus  prevent  the  dam  from 
washing  out  and  fish  escaping  over 
the  top  of  the  dam.  The  dam  should 
be  sodded  or  rocked.  The  banks  of  the 
pond  and  the  immediately  adjacent 
watershed  must  be  kept  in  permanent 
grass  to  prevent  erosion.  The  more 
weeds,  grass  and  shrubs  on  the  land  on 
all  sides  of  the  pond,  the  better  the 
attraction  to  wildlife.  Fish  will  grow 
to  catching  size  much  more  rapidly  if 
the  pond  is  heavily  fertilized  and 
aquatic  plants  are  introduced.  Where 
some  consideration  is  given  to  wildlife 
attraction  and  fishing,  farm  ponds  rank 
high  in  recreational  value.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  enjoy  the  fun  they 
provide.  Moreover,  they  take  much 
pressure  from  public  fishing  waters  and 
thus  justify  the  game  commissions  in 
stocking  them  with  fish.  - 

The  farm  pond  idea  is  in  its  infancy 
but  when  machinery  again  becomes 
ample,  it  is  generally  predicted  that 
a  great  boom  in  pond  building  will  re¬ 
sult.  It  has  already  proven  that  it  is 
an  essential  item  for  a  more  satisfying 
farm  living.  G.  T. 


Income  Tax  Question 

We  have  been  told  that  as  farmers, 
we  have  to  file  a  1947  “farmer’s  esti¬ 
mate  return”  by  March  15  of  this  year. 
Is  that  so?  E.  H.  G. 

Connecticut 

The  information  you  have  received  is 
not  correct.  The  Federal  tax  law  de¬ 
fines  a  farmer  as  a  person  who  de¬ 
rives  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  year’s 
income  from  farming.  The  law  further 
provides  that  a  farmer  does  not  have 
to  file  his  “Declaration  of  Estimated 
Income  Tax”  until  January  15  of  the 
year  following  the  earning  of  the 
taxable  income.  In  other  words,  no 
declaration  in  respect  of  1947  income 
need  be  filed  by  a  farmer  until  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1948,  at  which  time  he  must 
also  pay  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
tax  due  on  1947  income.  The  balance 
must  be  paid  by  March  15,  1948  at 
the  time  of  filing  a  final  return.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  double  filing,  i.  e.,  a 
declaration  and  then  later  a  return,  a 
farmer  can,  if  his  books  are  closed  and 
actual  income  is  ascertainable,  make  his 
final  return  (instead  of  a  declaration) 
and  pay  the  full  tax  on  January  15; 
then  nothing  need  be  filed  or  paid  on 
March  15. 

A  person  who  does  not  come  within 
the  tax  law’s  definition  of  a  farmer, 
need  not  file  any  declaration  if  his 
salary,  as  a  single  man,  is  less  than 
$5,000  (less  than  $5,500  for  one  de¬ 
pendent,  less  than  $6,000  for  two  de¬ 
pendents,  and  so  on).  If,  however,  in 
addition  to  his  salary,  whether  it  be 
under  or  over  $5,000,  a  taxpayer  has 
other  income  during  the  year  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $100,  he  must  file  his  declaration 
of  estimated  1947  income  tax  on  March 
15,  1947,  credit  himself  with  the 

amount  of  salary  to  be  withheld  in  1947 
against  his  tax  liability,  and  at  the  time 
of  filing  his  declaration  on  March  15 
pay  one-fourth  of  the  balance  of  tax 
figured  to  be  due;  the  second  payment 
being  made  on  June  15,  the  third  on 
September  15,  and  the  fourth  (on 
which  date  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
tax  must  be  paid)  on  January  15. 


TAX  BULLETINS  AVAILABLE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  prepared 
for  its  readers  a  short  bulletin  that  ex¬ 
plains  most  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
applicable  to  the  Federal  Income  Tax. 
This  bulletin  will  be  mailed  free  on 
request. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

At  the  201st  Earlville  Holstein  Sale 
there  were  66  consignors,  53  buyers 
and  97  full  age  animals  selling  for  a 
total  of  $32,071,  a  general  average  of 
$330.  This  was  $59  or  21  per  cent  above 
the  January  average  for  the  past  four 
years.  One  two-year  heifer  of  Montvic 
Rag  Apple  breeding,  and  nearly  ready 
to  freshen  from  Lochinvar  breeding, 
was  taken  by  J.  Allen  Fusca,  Arcade, 
N.  Y.,  at  $1,125.  A  bull  from  Kingdom 
Farm,  So.  Lansing,  N.  Y.,  at  $520  was 
taken  by  C.  B.  Smith  of  Michigan.  A 
bull  from  Mallary  Farm,  Bradford,  Vt., 
was  taken  by  Will  J.  Pike,  North 
Norwich,  for  $500.  Four  head  sold 
above  $500  and  11  in  the  $400  bracket. 
John  Kimber,  Delhi,  was  largest  buyer, 
eight  head  for  $2,810.  Buyers  were 
present  from  Pennsylvania,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Michigan.  The  group  averages 
were:  70  cows  $360;  nine  bred  heifers 
$298;  two  open  heifers  $145;  16  bulls 
$243;  and  15  baby  heifers  $64.  j.  r.  p. 


It  Pays  to  Mulch 

Last  Spring  I  had  one  row  of  Dorsett, 
one  row  of  Premier  and  two  rows  of 
Red  Star  strawberries,  60  feet  long.  I 
covered  the  Dorsett  and  Premier  five 
times  to  prevent  frost  injury.  I  picked 
enough  berries  from  them  to  make  $20 
per  row,  which  were  sold  at  the  road¬ 
side  at  50  cents  a  quart.  The  Red  Star 
bloomed  late  and  were  not  in  bloom 
until  after  all  frost  was  over.  They 
sold  at  60  cents  a  quart  making  $30  per 
row.  In  all,  I  had  $100  worth  on  a 
space  16x60  feet. 

Another  patch  four  times  as  large 
on  lower  ground  not  covered  to  keep 
off  frost,  yielded  only  $15.  A  year 
earlier  a  patch  six  times  as  large  was 
killed  by  frost  and  I  never  sold  a 
quart.  u.  T.  c. 

Ohio 
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The  “Old”  and  the  “New” 


„  Photo— Darlington,  Penna. 

on  a  Chester  County,  Pa.,  farm. 
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•  End  forever  many  ol  your  fears  and 
worries  about  crops.  Overcome  the  peren¬ 
nial  threats  ol  drought  and  frost  with 
Cropmaker  Portable  Irrigation.  Thrifty  and’ 
efficient  way  to  help  assure  peak  yields. 
Lightweight  aluminum  sections  are  easily 
moved  and  set  up  anywhere  in  orchard, 
field  or  pasture.  Localized  application  of 
water  effectively  penetrates  to  roots.  No 
interference  with  plowing  or  cultivation. 
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•  Discover  freedom  from  "Growing 
Pains".  A  postcard  or  call  will  bring 
promptly  free  engineering  analysis  and 
estimate  for  your  farm.  No  obligation,  of 
course.  . 

CROPMAKER  PORTABLE 
IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 

Sunset  Engineering  Company 

Rlverdale,  N.  /.  •  Agents  Throughout 

Northeast 


Here’s  good  news — 

HARDER  SILOS 

are  now  available 


Yes,  once  more  you  can  get  a 
HARDER — the  silo  that's  built  right, 
the  silo  that  assures  minimum  spoil¬ 
age  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance 
trouble  and  expense.  Stronger,  more 
rigid,  more  air-tight.  Patented  con¬ 
tinuous  door  front. 

The  Harder  Silo  has  many  special 
exclusive  features  that  make  it  the 
most  desirable  silo 
to  own,  the  most 
satisfactory  and  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  More 
than  50  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  silo  design, 
manufacture  and 
erection  can 
be  a  big  help  I 
Write  or 
phone  forfur-i 
ther  informa¬ 
tion.  Specify 
size  desired. 

Don't  wait- 
act  today! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
Box  n  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


urpee's&aHt 

WEETP1AS 

6  Favorite  [ 

Colors 

Postpaid 

,  Scarlet-Cerise,  Rose,  Lavender, 
JBIue,  White  and  Cream-Pink — 

largest  flowers,  exquisitely 
%  waved  and  frilled,  most- 
^  iy  four  on  each  stem.  Grown 
on  Burpee’s  Floradale  Farms. 
All  6  Packets  of  seeds,  1  of  each 
color,  ( value  95c )  for  only  25c! 
For  a  larger  planting.  6  Half-Ounces, 
1  of  each  color,  (value  $2.85)  for  $1. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 
490  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


“lETprp”  HEAVY  DUTY 
JLLrCll  TOW  LINE 


Any  length,  strength, 
fitting  for  light  car,  truck  or 
machinery.  Consult  us  on 
rigs,  3  Ton  strength.  10  ft. 
(postpaid).  CHATTAN  CO. 


•  Make  profitable  use 
of  your  timber.  Clear 
land.  Provide  fuel.  | 
Early  delivery.  Write 
for  details  now.  Dept.  E 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


STRAWBERRIES 

■for* 

Every  heed.  Soil,  Location,  Climate 

ALLmusms  Blueberries  Mnomutoms 


\Our  1947  Berry  Book  lists  the 
^varieties  you  need  for  highest  berry 
'Production  and  profit.  Each  variety 
fully  described  with  special  in¬ 
formation  on  areas  to  which  best 

_ _  adapted.  Write  for  Your  Copy.  It’s  Free. 

RAYNER  BROS.  52  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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Pastures  can  be  made  the 
most  profitable  land  on  the 
livestock  farm.  Well-man- 
aged  and  properly- fertilized 
pastures  often  yield  four  to  five 
times  as  much  succulent,  green, 
nutritious  forage  as  the  same 
land  would  yield  without  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  good  management. 

Early  and  liberal  application 
of  pasture  fertilizer  helps  grasses 
and  legumes  to  make  quick, 
vigorous  growth,  rich  in  pro¬ 
teins,  minerals,  vitamins  and 
other  nutrients.  Grazing  this 
high-quality,  appetizing,  green 
forage,  dairy  cows  increase  milk 
production  and  meat  animals 
rapidly  put  on  valuable  weight. 

The  abundant  use  of  fertilizer 
on  pastures  not  only  yields  more 
and  better  grazing,  it  also  fur¬ 
nishes  many  extra  grazing  days 
— spring,  summer  and  fall.  By 


producing  extra  yields  of  low- 
cost,  high-quality  green  feed 
which  animals  can  harvest, 
pasture  fertilizer  saves  labor  and 
greatly  reduces  expensive  barn 
feeding.  And  the  good  ground 
cover  of  grasses  and  legumes 
protects  the  soil  from  erosion. 

It  will  pay  you  to  start  now 
to  make  your  pastures  pay  you 
more.  Consult  your  County 
Agent,  Vocational  Teacher, 
Experiment  Station  or  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  best  methods  of 
pasture  improvement  and  ferti¬ 
lization  on  your  particular  farm . 

Virginia -Carolina  Chemical 
Corporation  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  manufacture  of  better 
pasture  fertilizers,  for  many 
years.  There  is  a  V-C  Fertilizer 
for  every  crop  on  every  soil  on 
every  farm.  Ask  your  V-C  Agent ! 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 

CARTERET,  N.  I.  BALTIMORE,  MD.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Getting  Started  With  Bees 


Every  Spring,  one  of  the  beekeepers’ 
associations  to  which  I  belong,  prints 
a  notice  in  a  local  paper  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  having  a  meeting  at 
such  and  such  a  place,  and  anyone 
interested  in  keeping  bees  is  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  Invariably  there  is 
a  good  attendance,  mostly  people  who 
think  that  if  there  isn’t  much  to  it, 
they  might  try  keeing  bees.  Others 
come  because  they  are  curious  to  see 
what  manner  of  person  a  beekeeper 
might  be.  Most  of  these  visitors  satisfy 
their  curiosity  in  that  one  visit,  but 
there  are  enough  of  them  who  are 
really  interested  so  as  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  continue  the  invitation. 
It  is  from  these  that  future  beekeepers 
are  made.  Once  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  are  interested, 
the  big  question  is,  “How  do  we  get 
started?”  Before  the  war,  the  answer 
was  easy.  All  that  was  needed  was  a 
place  to  keep  them,  a  catalogue  from 
an  equipment  manufacturer,  and  a 
little  cash.  Hives,  supplies,  tools  and 
bees  could  be  had  for  very  little  money, 
and  not  too  much  effort.  In  many  cases, 
a  start  could  be  made  by  taking  over 
the  establishment  of  a  going  beekeeper 
at  a  reasonable  price.  From  there  on, 
it  was  up  to  the  gumption  of  the  new 
beekeeper. 

The  story  is  different  now,  and  while 
the  rest  of  this  article  may  seem  a 
bit  on  the  pessimistic  side,  there  is  a 
very  definite  reason  for  it.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  under  today’s  conditions  it 
is  likely  to  be  difficult  to  get  started, 
but  if  a  person  has  the  initiative  that 
a  beekeeper  needs,  he  can  find  a  way. 
So  it  is  still  possible  to  start  beekeep¬ 
ing,  although  it  will  take  considerable 
ingenuity,  persistence,  patience  and  cash. 
About  the  best  first  step  needed  is  to 
get  a  copy  of  one  of  the  better  known 
magazines  devoted  exclusively  to  bee¬ 
keeping.  There  are  several  of  these, 
all  good.  Also,  get  a  good  beginner’s 
book  about  bees.  A  beginner’s  book  is 
best  because  it  presents  only  the  funda¬ 
mentals.  Until  you  know  what  it  is 
all  about,  the  more  advanced  books 
have  a  lot  of  material,  that  is  too  ad¬ 
vanced.  Don’t  worry  about  or  try  to 
digest  all  of  the  discussions  about  arti 
ficial  insemination,  two  queen  hives, 
the  sulfa-method  of  controlling  foul 
brood,  and  such  things  as  the  merits 
of  brewers  yeast  versus  skimmilk  as 
a  pollen  substitute.  All  of  these  are 
important,  but  you  are  not  going  to 
need  them  at  first.  After  having  caught 
a  smattering  of  information  in  this 
way,  if  you  still  think  you  can  make  a 
go  of  it,  try  to  attend  some  of  the 
local  bee  meetings.  You  can  find  out 
about  them  from  your  county  agent. 
In  cities  you  may  not  know  your 
county  agent,  but  in  any  event  you 
can  write  to  your  State  apiarist,  whose 
office  is  usually  located  in  the  State 
capital. 

So  far,  I  haven’t  said  anything  about 
getting  the  bees,  because  that’s  the  last 
thing  that  you  do.  Besides,  the  biggest 
requirement  for  being  a  successful  bee¬ 
keeper  is  to  have  patience.  Before  you 
can  keep  bees,  you  have, to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  keep  them  in.  So  far  as  the 
bees  are  concerned,  they  are  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  style  of  their  residence. 
They  are  satisfied  with  anything  from 
a  box  to  a  cave.  They  will  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  circumstances  and  generally 
end  up  with  the  circumstances  adapt¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  bees.  That  is  a 
very  important  point.  Homemade 
equipment  almost  invariably  is  inferior, 
to  factory  made,  no  matter  how  fine 
the  workmanship  may  be.  The  size  or 
shape  of  the  hive  makes  some  differ¬ 
ence  in  results,  but  factory  made  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  result  of  years  of  research 
in  the  matter  of  dimensions  and  pro¬ 
portions.  While  experts  may  disagree 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  100  per 
cent  right,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
standardized.  Being  machine  made, 
parts  are  interchangeable  and  always 
the  same.  You  cannot  get  this  con¬ 
sistency  in  homemade  equipment.  Of 
course  it  may  be  fun  to  make  it,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  effort  and  accuracy  in¬ 
volved,  but  factory  made  equipment  is 
best  for  nearly  everybody.  As  a  novice 
you  may  think  that  the  exact  dimensions 
of  a  beeway,  that  is,  a  space  through 
which  a  bee  can  pass,  is  not  of  much 
importance.  But  as  a  beekeeper  you 
will  know  that  if  a  beeway  is  too 
small,  the  bees  will  glue  it  shut  with 
propolis,  and  if  it  is  too  large,  they  will 
|  fill  it  with  comb.  Burr  comb,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  messy  nuisance.  You’ll  find 
out  when  and  if  you  encounter  it. 

In  these  days,  how  can  you  get  equip¬ 
ment?  Well,  for  one  thing  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  not  entirely  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  You  can  write  and  find  out  about 
possibilities  of  getting  new  equipment; 
or  you  can  sometimes  buy  used  equip¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  always  advisable  _  to 
have  someone  who  knows  something 
about  bees  look  it  over  before  you  buy. 
What  equipment  will  you  need?  When 
you  look  over  the  catalogues  or  adver¬ 
tisements,  don’t  get  all  worked  up  over 
the  cost  of  patent  hive  lifters,  queen 
marking  outfits,  and  such  fancy  things. 
All  you  need  to  get  started  is  the 
hive,  the  bees,  a  veil,  a  smoker,  a  hive 
tool  (you  can  even  use  a  screwdriver) 
and  a  pair  of  bee  gloves.  The  last  is 
not  a  “must”  but  beginners  usually 
need  them.  Most  professionals  will  tell 
you  they  never  use  them,  but  don  t 


let  that  influence  you  because  you 
don’t  know  how  to  handle  bees  yet. 

Now,  assuming  that  you  still  want  to 
keep  bees,  you  have  some  idea  of  what 
you  are  up  against.  You  have  located 
the  equipment,  have  selected  a  proper 
location  for  the  bees,  and  are  ready 
to  get  them.  For  some  this  is  easy 
You  may  know  someone  who  will  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  a  hive  that  has  been 
behind  the  barn  for  40  years  or  so;  or 
you  mqy  know  a  chap  who  has  a 
couple  of  hives  for  sale,  so  you  buy 
them,  move  them  to  your  place,  and 
you  are  started  as  a  beekeeper.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  solve  the  problem 
so  easily,  because  you  don’t  know  any¬ 
body  who  hc.s  bees  to  dispose  of.  May¬ 
be  the  price  asked  is  too  high.  Then 
it  is  best  to  buy  what  are  called  pack¬ 
age  bees.  These  are  simply  selected 
swarms  from  full  colonies,  generally 
by  Southern  bee  breeders  who  make 
this  their  business.  Such  bees  are  sold 
by  the  pound.  The  bee  magazines  are 
full  of  advertisements  of  these  breed¬ 
ers.  The  reason  why  most  package  bees 
come  from  the  South  is  that  they  can 
start  their  work  in  January  or  Febru¬ 
ary  to  build  up  the  colonies  that  will 
provide  the  bees  which  are  needed  to 
be  shipped  North  in  April  and  May. 

The  best  time  to  start  package  bees 
depends  entirely  on  your  location,  but 
generally  speaking  it  is  during  fruit 
bloom.  If  you  try  to  start  package  bees 
in  the  Winter,  what  will  they  live  on? 
They  have  no  combs  and  no  food  and 
unless  you  feed  them,  they  have  no 
chance  of  getting  any.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  do  not  start  them  until 
clover  is  in  full  bloom,  you  cannot 
get  a  crop  of  honey.  The  bees  will 
need  to  spend  their  time  fixing  up 
their  home,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
ready,  the  flowers  are  gone.  Different 
locations  have  different  honey  flow 
times,  and  specific  instructions  cannot 
be  given  for  all  locations,  but  generally 
if  you  start  package  bees  when  the 
cherries  bloom,  and  see  that  they  do 
not  run  out  of  food  until  they  are  set 
up  in  thir  housekeeping,  you  will  be 
playing  it  safe.  In  the  same  sense,  if 
you  start  your  bees  in  an  empty  hive 
long  after  their  normal  swarming 
season,  they  will  not  build  up  enough 
honey  to  last  through  the  Winter, 
much  less  -getting  some  from  them. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  ways  of 
getting  bees.  The  most  common  is  to 
find  a  swarm  during  the  swarming 
season.  Incidentally,  don’t  let  the  fear 
of  having  the  bees  swarm  hold  you 
back.  There  are  many  ways  of  con¬ 
trolling  it,  but  we  will  go  into  that 
some  other  time.  Anyway,  every  sea¬ 
son  there  are  lots  of  bees  that  swarm, 
either  from  wild  bee  trees  or  from 
careless  beekeepers.  If  you  pass  the 
word  around  that  you  are  interested 
you  may  be  lucky  and  have  some¬ 
body  call  you  when  they  see  or  hear 
of  a  swarm.  It  has  even  happened  that 
a  swarm  will  occupy  an  empty  box 
on  your  property,  but  that  is  a  million 
to  one  shot,  so  don’t  depend  upon  it. 
if  you  are  in  bee  country,  that  is, 
where  many  bees  are  kept,  you  may 
be  able  to  get  your  start  by  locating 
bee  trees  and  hiving  them  in  modern 
hives.  It  is  quite  a  trick,  but  interesting. 

Probably  you  have  said  long  before 
this  that  I  am  not  giving  you  very 
much  encouragement.  Maybe  so,  but 
the  point  is  that  there  is  a  lot  more 
to  getting  started  with  bees  than  many 
people  realize.  With  bees  the  calendar 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  and  the  nature 
of  the  floral  life  in  your  vicinity  also 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  your  success.  If 
you  have  the  right  temperament,  and 
you  have  beekeeping  in  your  blood,  it 
is  a  fascinating  hobby  that  can  grow 
into  almost  any  stage  of  commercial 
production,  depending  upon  your  de¬ 
sires  and  abilities.  E.  D.  Wirth 


Burpee’s  White  Wonder,  a  new  annual 
larkspur,  that  grows  two  and  one -half 
to  three  feet  tall. 
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THAT  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE! 


°nlY  The 

FERGUSON 

system 

9,Ves  you  a// 

these  bio  nj. 

9  ac,V£»nfcge$ 

*.*  Penetration 

°  '“P'ement  ^  **«*• 

cOQtro^er  UP  hydrauHc  depth 

« 

bui'<-in  'neigh"1'0"'  excess‘>e 


Only  The  Ferguson  System  gives  you  both  automatic  and  man¬ 
ual  control  of  implements. 

Only  The  Ferguson  System  provides  such  complete  control — 
so  much  more  than  just  a  hydraulic  lift. 

Over  a  quarter-million  users  of  The  Ferguson  System  have  bought 
more — and  got  more — ?nuch  more  than  a  tractor.  For  The  Ferguson 
System  transforms  the  tractor  into  a  truly  modern  farming  machine. 

Yes,  The  Ferguson  System  IS  Different!  .  .  .  Different — 
because  it  makes  implements  easier  to  use  than  ever  before  .  .  . 
Different — because  implements  are  attached  or  detached  in  a  jiffy 
.  .  .  Different — because  implement  and  tractor  work  together  as  a 
single  unit  .  .  .  Different — because  it  provides  automatic  adjustment 
of  traction  for  either  light  or  heavy  work. 

Ask  Your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration  of  •  .  • 


mwi 

fi 


YOU  ARB  ASSURED  CONTINUOUS  SERVICE  on  your  tractor  and  Ferguson  Implements— now  and  in  the  future . 


THE 

FERGUSON 

SYSTEM 

TURNED  THE  TRACTOR 
IN  TO  A 

FARMING  MACHINE 


The  Ferguson  System  gives  you 
manual  ,  finger  tip  control — not  only 
for  raising  and  lowering  implements, 
but  also  for  adjusting  depth  instantly. 


The  Ferguson  5ys 
control  spring  and  implement  link¬ 
age,  also  provides  for  automatic  con¬ 
trol  of  implements  in  the  ground. 


Forces  that  result  from  pulling  the  implement 
through  the  soil  are  used  by  The  Ferguson  System 
to  automatically  adjust  traction  as  needed,  for  light 
work  or  heavy  work. 


HARRY  FERGUSON/  INC., 


©  1947  by  Horry  Ferguson,  tnc. 
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MAKE  IT  RAIN  . .  .  when  and  where  you  want  it 
with  light-weight,  dependable,  permanent 


STOUT  Aluminum  Irrigation  Systems 

Increase  your  crops  with  less  expense  and  labor. 

Irrigate  hilly,  uneven  ground  or  light  soils  without 
washing  away  your  soil.  Apply  abundant  moisture 
quickly  and  evenly  to  truck  gardens,  pastures,  or¬ 
chards — all  kinds  of  crops — leaving  no  dry  spots  and 
needing  no  ditches. 

& 

Lightweight  but  stronger,  and  perma¬ 
nently  rustproof  pipe;  simplified,  proven 
couplers  reduce  your  labor  costs  and 
make  hitherto  unprofitable  lands  richly 
productive.  Order  your  Stout  aluminum 
system  now — let  it  pay  for  itself  in 
larger  profits. 


LONG  ISLAND  PRODUCE  & 
FERTILIZER  CO.,  Inc. 
Riverhead,  Long  Island 
New  York 


Coupler  locks 
automatically 
— sprinklers 
can’t  tip. 


McCCNE  &  COMPANY  FREE  PLANNING  SERVICE  for  ANY  SIZE  FARM 


3721  Mahoning  Ave 
Youngstown  9,  Ohio 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Hamburg  Turnpike 
Riverdale,  New  Jersey 


Write  now  for  complete  information 
to  your  nearest  distributor. 


IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

EUGENE.  OREGON 


ADD  CHARM  AND  DEAUTY 

To  Your  Spring  Ensemble  With  A  Lovely 

4  Skin  Scarf  of  Sable -Blended  Redwood  Furs 

DYED  CONEY 

815.60  Tax  Included 

For  Those  Who  Can  Afford  The  Best 

WE  SUGGEST  OUR 

4  Skin  Scarf  of  Mink-Blended  Logwood  Furs 

DYED  OPOSSUM 

$25.20  Tax  Included 

Send  No  Money.  Just  send  2  references.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  these  furs  on  approval  for  10  days. 

D.  &  M.  AGINES 

244-48  West  27th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


All-purpose  : 

' GARDEN 
TRACTOR) 

Now  in  Stock! ; 

Low  cost  power!  Used  witf»j 
attachments  as  Snow  Plow, 

Dirt  Plow,  Disc,  Lawn  Cart, 
Cultivator  and  Morrow. 
j  f  uti  ^information  from: 

ARNOLO-DAIN  COUP. 

BOX  Y  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


I 

» 

1- 


Wanted  Agents  to  Help  me  Locate  Antiaue  Furniture, 
China,  Glass,  ete.  Liberal  commission  paid  for  con- 
sumated  deals.  T.  A.  MERKT,  Mcntville,  N.  J. 


More  Experiments  With 
2,  4-D 

• 

In  the  group  of  selective  weed  eradi- 
cants  2,  4-D  (2,  4-dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid)  still  leads  the  field.  Considerable 
quantities  of  the  material  are  now  in 
use  for  various  purposes,  although 
further  experimentation  is  still  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  its  complete  expen¬ 
sive  possibilities.  In  addition  to  its  suc¬ 
cessful  use  in'The  eradication  of  broad- 
leafed  weeds,  (first  reported  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  January  20,  1945), 
2,  4-D  has  also  shown  possibilities  for 
use  in  pastures  and  other  grassland 
areas  where  the  problem  of  weed  con¬ 
trol  is  one  that  cannot  be  solved  by 
cultivation.  It  also  has  a  place  for  the 
eradication  of  weeds  in  fence  rows, 
waste  places,  and  along  ditch  banks. 
There  have  also  been  favorable  results 
obtained  with  light  applications  applied 
to  ragweed  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  pollen,  thereby  alleviating  hay 
fever  sufferers.  The  material  has  like¬ 
wise  shown  some  possibilities  of  use 
for  destroying  germination  of  weed 
seeds.  This  factor  alone  would  be  a 
worthwhile  contribution  to  weed  con¬ 
trol.  Preliminary  experiments  also  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  can  be  used  to  eradicate 
poison  ivy,  willows,  and  several  other 
undesirable  woody  plants.  In  the  South 
it  has  been  used  to  destroy  plants 
growing  in  water. 

Experiments  recently  conducted  by 
the  Purdue  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  include  tests  of  2,  4-D  on  58 
different  species  of  weeds.  Forty-two 
of  the  58  were  found  to  be  susceptible 
to  the  material  and  were  either  killed 
or  partially  destroyed  by  single  appli¬ 
cations.  Weeds  most  susceptible  in¬ 
clude  dandelion,  buckhorn  plantain, 
common  plantain,  pigweed,  ragweed, 
butter  print,  cocklebur,  mustard,  winter 
cress,  pepper  grass,  dog  fennel,  and 
shephard’s  -  purse.  Deep  -  rooted  per¬ 
ennial  weeds,  such  as  bindweed, 
Canada  thistle,  and  perennial  morn¬ 
ing  glory,  were  only  partially  destroyed 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  material 
applied.  It  can  be  concluded  from 
these  experiments  that  plants  possess¬ 
ing  underground  root  stocks  cannot  be 
killed  by  one  spraying.  Only  time  will 
tell  how  many  applications  will  be 
necessary  for  complete  eradication. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  from 
spraying  poison  ivy.  The  material  de¬ 
foliated  the  plants  and  prevented  re- 
sprouting  but  did  not  completely  de¬ 
stroy  all  roots.  Weeds  found  to  be 
resistant  to  2,  4-D  include  quack  grass, 
Johnson  grass,  Bermuda  grass,  crab 
grass,  milkweeds,  and  a  number  of 
others  of  minor  importance.  It  can  be 
said  generally  that  grass  plants  are  not 
affected  severely  by  2,  4-D.  Bent  grass, 
however,  was  damaged  to  some  extent 
by  the  spray. 

The  most  generally  used  concen¬ 
tration  of  2,  4-D  is  one  part  water  to  one 
thousand  or  one-tenth  of  a  one  per  cent 


solution.  In  the  event  of  plants  diffi¬ 
cult  to  kill,  the  concentration  may  be 
increased  to  double  the  amount,  al¬ 
though  this  does  not  necessarily  insure 
a  more  complete  kill.  There  are  certain 
plants,  however,  that  are  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  heavy  applications  than  to  light 
ones.  When  applying  2, 4-D,  sufficient 
material  should  be  used  to  wet  all 
plants.  This  will  require  from  200  to 
240 'gallons  per  acre,  depending  some¬ 
what  on  the  amount  of  vegetation. 
Since  there  are  many  commercial 
preparations  available  on  the  market 
with  the  concentration  varying  from 
nine  to  83  per  cent,  the  directions 
given  by  the  manufacturer  for  making 
the  solution  should  be  followed.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  it  will  re¬ 
quire  more  of  a  nine  per  cent  solution 
in  proportion  to  the  water  used  than 
it  will  if  stronger  material  is  used. 
When  selecting  the  material  to  be  used, 
the  concentration  of  2,  4-D  obtained, 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  In  most 
cases  it  will  regulate  the  selling  price 
of  the  product.  Some  of  the  commercial 
preparations  are  liquids,  others  powder, 
and  still  others  tablets.  As  far  as  it 
is  known  at  present  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  formulation  of  these 
materials.  The  choice  should  depend 
largely  upon  personal  preference. 

When  2,  4-D  spray  is  used,  either  on 
the  lawn  or  in  the  field,  care  should  be 
taken  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  desirable  plants  that  are  not 
to  be  killed.  Even  very  small  amounts 
of  the  material  from  drifting  spray 
may  destroy  tomatoes,  grapes,  orna¬ 
mentals,  and  other  susceptible  plants. 
Another  precaution  which  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  is  to  be  sure  that  spray¬ 
ers  used  for  applying  2,  4-D  are  care¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
they  are  to  be  used  to  apply  insecticides 
or  fungicides  to  plants.  The  slightest 
trace  of  2,  4-D  left  in  the  sprayer  may 
result  in  injury  to  plants  sprayed  later. 

Oliver  C.  Lee 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture, 

Earley  Vernon  Wilcox .  4.50 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 4.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour . 4.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . 3.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin .  3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . 3.OG 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Everyone 

Ernest  Chabot . 3  00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York.  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


The  cars  are  moving  very,  very  slow¬ 
ly  past  the  parsonage  this  morning  for 
the  road  is  covered  with  smooth, 
treacherous  ice.  We  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  ice  on  the  roads  since  the 
night  of  the  firemen’s  Christmas  party. 
The  Parson  wasn’t  anxious  to  be  on 
the  roads  that  night  at  all,  but  Sher¬ 
wood  Butcher  had  asked  him  to  be 
there  and  tell  a  story  to  the  children, 
so  he  had  to  go  whether  he  liked  the 
roads  or  not.  The  other  evening,  com¬ 
ing  home  from  the  Grange  meeting, 
he  had  to  back  down  several  times  and 
make  a  fresh  start  to  get  up  the  slight 
grade  in  the  driveway.  A  few  years 
ago,  he  made  it  a  habit  to  carry  a  small 
box  of  sand  in  the  car  for  just  such 
occasions.  It  begins  to  look  as  though 
it  would  be  a  good  habit  to  go  back 
to  before  he  finds  himself  stranded  on 
some  seldom  used  back  road  with  no 
one  around  to  lend  a  hand.  And,  while 
he  is  at  it,  he  may  as  well  be  doubly 
armed  by  putting  the  old  shovel  in  the 
car,  too.  You  can’t  tell,  by  looking  at 
the  macadam  roads,  what  the  back 
roads  may  be,  and  being  prepared  may 
save  time,  tires,  and  disposition. 

These  inconveniences  gre  just  a  few  of 
the  things  that  make  Winter  seem  so 
long  and  dull,  to  many  of  us,  once  the 
Christmas  season  is  over.  It  is  a  time 
of  the  year  when  we  could  very  easily 
sit  by  the  fireside  and  wait  for  the 
brighter  days  when  outdoors  would  be 
more  congenial.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
is  the  time  of  the  year  when  we  can 
do  many  things  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do  in  a  rural  church  at  other 
seasons.  These  are  the  months  when 
we  can  plan  our  “hymn  sings.”  Now 
and  then,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  we  will 
gather  in  the  church  to  sing  some  of 
the  old  favorites.  There  is  no  sermon 
and  no  formality  to  the  occasion;  each 
one  who  wishes  to  do  so,  suggests  a 
hymn  that  he  likes,  and  we  sing  it 
together,  much  as  many  families  used 
to  gather  about  the  piano  in  the  parlor 
and  sing  the  old  songs.  Remember? 

These  long  winter  evenings  also  pro¬ 
vide  the  ideal  time  for  the  informal 
church  socials.  Ordinarly,  we  have  no 
lengthy  plans  for  such  occasions.  A 
game  or  two  serves  to  get  the  people 
into  the  spirit  of  the  evening,  and 
then  they  just  visit  with  one  another. 


Of  course,  it  provides  an  ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Parson  to  get  the  re¬ 
action  of  people  toward  projected  plans, 
and  sometimes  accomplish  much 
more  than  we  had  set  out  to  do,  for 
we  would  be  content  if  it  just  made  us 
feel  a  bit  more  aware  of  our  social 
unity.  But  if  no  one  else  did  a  thing 
to  brighten  up  the  winter  season,  you 
could  safely  trust  the  young  people 
to  do  so.  The  Christmas  carol  singing 
was  their  idea  and  they  carried  it 
through  with  enthusiasm,  insisting,  be¬ 
fore  they  went  home,  upon  singing  for 
a  disabled  Jewish  veteran.  Don  Bird 
said,  “We  don’t  know  how  he  will  take 
it,  but  we  want  to  let  him  know  we 
are  neighbors.”  As  it  turned  out,  they 
could  not  have  done  anything  better, 
for  it  was  most  gratefully  received. 

And  now,  skating  is  on!  The  Parson 
has  heard  about  it  for  weeks,  in  a  sort 
of  offhand  way,  but  lately  it  has  broken 
out  like  a  rash,  for  young  folks  make  the 
most  of  it  while  it  lasts;  and  they  in¬ 
sist  that  the  Parson  go  along  on  their 
special  skating  party.  Since  no  excuse 
seems  to  be  of  any  avail,  it  looks  as 
though  he  will  just  have  to  go  rummag¬ 
ing  around  the  attic  to  find  that  pair  of 
skates  which  he  hasn’t  used  in  a  long, 
long  time.  Perhaps,  if  he  were  wise, 
he  would  stop  at  a  drug  store  for  some 
arnica,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that 
there  are  going  to  be  some  spills  in¬ 
volved  in  the  evening’s  program;  un¬ 
less  it  is  as  they  say,  “Once  you  know 
how,  you  never  forget.”  He  will  soon 
find  out  whether  that  statement  is  true 
or  not.  If  all  the  rules  hold,  however, 
he  will  not  be  the  only  one  to  take  a 
few  spills  that  evening,  for  even  those 
who  are  good  at  it  sometimes  overstep 
their  abilities  and  do  the  unexpected. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  a  bonfire  at 
the  shore  and  the  committee  had  better 
be  sure  that  the  food  is  on  hand  to 
keep  the  party  going.  Other  than  these 
things,  we  need  not  worry  about  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  young  people’s  high 
spirits  will  take  care  of  that. 

If  the  Parson  has  some  sore  muscles 
the  next  day  or  two,  it  will  have  been 
worth  it  just  to  be  able  to  forget  the 
years  for  one  evening  and  be  young 
again.  If-,  they  tease  him  a  bit  about 
it  at  church  on  Sunday,  he  will  still 
have  the  last  laugh,  for  they  will  be 
at  church,  and  they  are  his  friends. 
These  are  the  things  he  wants  most. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 
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Farm  Repair  Shop 


Horsepower  for  Well  Pump 

We  intend  having  water  drawn  10 
feet  from  a  hand  driven  well,  43  feet 
deep  and  with  four  feet  of  water,  into 
the  cellar.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  a  one-third  or  one-half  horse¬ 
power  pump  should  be  used.  Next 
year’s  conditions  permitting,  we  want 
to  use  the  same  pump  for  a  driven 
well;  from  reports  of  other  neighbors 
throughout  this  section,  the  well  will 
have  to  be  at  least  180  feet  deep.  Do 
you  think  we  can  use  the  same  pump 
without  going  to  extra  expense?  j.  r. 

Whether  or  not  you  can  use  the 
same  power  pump  at  43  feet  and  at 
180  feet  depends  upon  the  size  of 
driven  pipe  you  now  have.  If  your 
well  has  a  two  inch  pipe,  you  should 
be  able  to  buy  a  deep  well  cylinder 
that  will  operate  from  a  power  pump 
having  up  to  and  including  a  10  inch 
stroke.  However,  you  will  likely  be 
limited  to  three  or  five  gallons  of 
water  per  minute,  depending  on 
whether  you  purchase  a  single  or  a 
double  acting  barrel.  If  a  greater 
supply  than  this  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  180  foot  well  when  drilled,  the 
cylinder  must  be  larger  to  conform  to 
the  needed  requirements. 

To  lift  a  minumum  of  three  gallons 
of  water  per  minute  from  the  180  foot 
well,  you  will  probably  need  at  least 
three-fourth  horsepower  motor  for  a 
single  acting  cylnder,  and  more  power 
is  required  for  a  double  acting  cylinder. 
This  size"  of  motor  would,  of  course, 
be  much  larger  than  needed  on  your 
present  well.  To  determine  accurately 
the  size  motor  required,  one  must  also 
know,  in  addition  to  the  depth  of  the 
well  and  the  quantity  of  water  needed 
per  hour,  the  distance  and  elevation  to 
which  water  is  to  be  forced  and  the 
friction  loss  in  the  distribution  pipe. 
I  would  also  advise  you  to  consult 
with  and  buy  from  any  dealer  than  can 
provide  you  with  good  service  on  a 
water  system. 


Water  Supply  Problem 

My  well  25  feet  deep  went  dry  and 
I  have  to  carry  water  for  10  cows. 
The  well  is  my  Winter  supply.  It  is 
about  200  feet  from  the  house  and  is 
piped  to  the  house  and  barn  with  a 
shallow  well  pump.  In  the  Summer 
my  supply  is  a  good  spring  1,200  feet 
from  the  house.  It  is  piped  with  one 
and  one-fourth  inch  pipe  and  works 
very  well  during  the  Summer  with  a 
shallow  well  pump. 

My  question  is  whether  to  bury  the 
1,200  feet  of  one  and  one-fourth  pipe 
from  the  spring  or  drill  a  deep  well 
near  the  house.  What  should  be  a  fair 
price  to  bury  pipe  three  and  one-half 
feet  deep,  or  should  it  be  four  feet? 
Would  you  advise  to  drill  through  the 
present  well?  My  pipe  from  the  spring 
is  about  four  years  old  and  in  good 
condition.  Would  you  advise  using  the 
same  pipe  or  new  pipe  in  case  I  should 
bury  the  pipe  line?  s.  s. 

I  would  say  that  the  spring  is  your 
“best  bet”  for  a  Winter  water  supply. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the 
spring  hole  be  enlarged  sufficiently  so 
that  it  will  not  freeze  solid,  and  so 
there  is  a  reservoir  of  surplus  water 
for  use  in  emergencies.  The  spring 
should  of  course  be  covered  and  proper¬ 
ly  graded  for  protection  from  surface 
water.  The  price  to  pay  for  burying 
the  pipe  will  depend  entirely  on  your 
local  labor  situation,  and  on  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  ditch¬ 
ing.  Three  and  a  half  feet  will  prob¬ 
ably  suffice  except  under  roadways  or 
places  where  the  earth  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  packed.  Here  the  pipe  should  be 
buried  at  least  four  feet.  If  the  present 
pipe  from  the  spring  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  then  use  it;  new  pipe  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  hard  to  get. 


Coal  Bin  Into  Root  Cellar 

I  am  interested  in  converting  part 
of  my  cellar  which  was  previously  used 
as  a  coal  bin  into  a  root  cellar.  The 
dimensions  of  this  space  are  six  and 
one-half  feet  broad,  11  feet  long  and 
seven  feet  high,  and  in  this  space  we 
have  our  275  gallon  oil  tank.  Two  sides 
of  this  cellar  are  masonry  foundation, 
and  my  thought  is  to  insulate  with  rock 
wool  on  the  two  interior  exposed  sides 
as  well  as  the  overhead.  There  is  a 
window  in  this  space  leading  to  an 
outside  well  which  contains  three  panes 
12x24  inches,  and  the  floor  is  concrete. 
Is  such  a  plan  feasible?  Also,  would  I 
need  ventilation  and  if  so  how  may 
it  be  installed?  E.  c.  M. 

Many  such  coal  bins  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  root  cellars  ajjd  their  de¬ 
gree  of  success,  of  course,  depends 
largely  on  how  easily  the  temperature 
+un+  c°i1trolled.  A  hinged  window 
+w  tS  easily  opened  and  closed  is  all 
mat  I  would  recommend.  An  elaborate 
nue  has  not  been  found  worthwhile, 
i-iose  the  window  when  outside 
temperatures  are  higher  than  inside 
temperatures,  or  when  the  storage 
room  is  down  to  34  degrees  F.  Open 
eu  window  at  other  times.  A  baffle 
snould  be  placed  over  the  window  on 
be  outside  to  keep  the  cellar  dark  and 
jT  Keep  out  rain.  I  would  not  try  to 
nsulate  more  space  than  needed,  and 
i  would  not  enclose  the  oil  tank  in  the 
root  cellar.  w  m  f 
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YOUR  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  IS 


BEING  EXTENDED 


The  telephone  switchboard  going  into  this  new  rural  exchange  means  more  and  better 


telephone  service  in  another  farm  community.  Providing  more  switchboards  in  the 
rural  areas  we  serve  is  a  big  part  of  our  $100,000,000  farm  telephone  program. 


At  the  present  time,  we're  connecting  about  25,000  telephones  a  month  in  these  areas. 
They  re  going  in  just  as  fast  as  we  can  get  the  materials  and  make  the  equipment. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


‘GRO  QUICK  ’ 


ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


“ROOT  CUTTINGS  IN  S  DAYS" 

“SEED  UP  IN  St  HOURS” 

“CUT  GERMINATION  TIME  BY  %n 
“TRANSPLANT  t  WEEKS  SOONER” 

These  enthusiastic  reports  from 
users  tell  what  GRO-QUICK 
SOIL  HEATING  '  CABLE  will 
do  for  you.  Send  today  for  testimonials  and 
free,  new  instr.  sheet  with  plans.  For  hotbeds 
— cold  frames — unheated  greenhouses — plant 
benches — for  early  plant  starting  In  open 
ground. ©Operates  from  household  current. 
JUNIOR  40'  Cable,  200  watt  with  *E  «C 
thermostat  for  3x6  bed  or  20  sq. ft. .  .. 

SENIOR  80'  Cable,  400  watt  with 
thermostat  for  6x6  bed  or  40  sq.  ft. 

Immediate  prepaid  delivery  direct  or  thru  dealer. 
GRO-QUICK.  364  W.  Huron  St..  Chicago  10,  III. 


$6.95 


»BEAN  "ALL-USE" 
TRACTOR  SPRAYER 


Low-cost  outfic  for  orchard  and 
row  crops.  7  gals,  a  min.  at  400 
lbs.  pressure.  Real  one-man  rig. 

JOHN  BEAN  NFC.  CO. 

80  Hosmer  Str,  Lansing,  Mich.  243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


WANTED 

Reliable,  high  class  salesmen  who  can  sell  feeds  to 
poultrymen,  dairymen  and  dealers  in  New  York  State, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  England  States.  Dela¬ 
ware,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  Please  give  full 
details  in  first  letter.  All  information  confidential. 
A  good  chance  to  work  into  a  fast  growing  organization. 
VITA-VIM  MILLERS,  135  Scott  St.,  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


SMART  RATS  TRAPPED! 


New  Trap  Can’t  Harm  Children,  Pels,  Birds  or  Poultry! 

II  s  amazing  how  the  new  HAVAHART  catches  rats,  rabbits,  squirrels, 
and  other  pesls  ...  yet  it's  harmless  to  you  and  yours1  No  springs  no 
laws!  Animal  walks  in  to  gel  bail,  and  the doots  close1  Send  poslal’lor 
Iree  booklet,  HAVAHART.  217  Water  Street.  Ossining,  n.  V. 


Double  French  Lilacs 


and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flower¬ 
ing  vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  -Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write  — ■ 

CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  10,  Moss. 


Dept. 

9 

Melcher  St. 


MUSKRATS  &  MINK — IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  ALL  RAW  FURS 
BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 
104  West  29th  Street.  New  York  I.  New  York 


width;  hiflh  clearance; 
simple  power  drive; 
detachable  engine; 
functional  design; 
balanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
or  write  Dept.  RN 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  Rochester  8,  N.Y.,  Est.  1t3S 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 

!200L 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  lumber,  Belsaw  Models 


ties,  shii 
crates,  li 
studding 
siding: 


in  10  to  24  foot  saw-  _ 

inf?  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
used  for  commercial  sawing:.  Pays  for  it- 
xii  sel  f  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE 
booklet.  How  To  Make  Lumber"  and  Catalog: 
of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

.belsaw  machinery  company 

18290  Field  Bldg:.,  315  Westport  Rd. .Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 
Write  for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 

ATWOOD'S.  92  Washington  St..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
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You’ll  find  plenty  of  reasons  for  the  fast,  unfailing  performance 
and  smooth,  easy  handling  of  Myers  Silver  Cloud  Sprayers.  Their 
rugged,  self-oiling  pumps  are  marvels  of  efficiency.  Welded,  low- 
hung  steel  frames,  non-corrosive  tanks,  instantly  adjustable,  easy- 
grip  spray  guns — all  have  features  of  special  design  and,  like  Myers 
Spray  Pumps,  are  completely 
built  in  the  Myers  factory. 


There’s  a  Myers  Silver  Cloud  just 
right  for  your  spraying  job. 
Capacities,  6  to  50  gallons  per 
minute.  Pressures  up  to  800 
pounds.  See  these  famous  spray¬ 
ers  and  other  models  in  the  com¬ 
plete  Myers  line  including  the 
remarkable  new  Silveraire  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  air-blast  principle. 
Mail  coupon  for  catalog. 

Ask  your  Myers  dealer  about  Myers 
Sprayers  for  cattle  grub  control,  weed 
control  and  fire  protection. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

Dept.  G-103,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  your  new  Power  Sprayer  Booklet. 


NAME 
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•  Various  new-style  sprayers,  still  more 
or  less  In  the  experimental  stage  are  saving 
time  and  labor  in  spray  application.  Hardie  has 
endorsed  only  Innovations  of  proved  depend¬ 
ability.  “Boom”  spraying  with  Hardie  Sprayers 
is  now  being  successfully  carried  on  in  many 
large  scale  operations.  Any  heavy  duty 
Hardie  can  be  easily  converted  to  a  Boom 
sprayer  by  use  of  a  multiple  nozzle  boom, 
controlled  by  driver  of  tractor  or  sprayer.  This: 
one-man  Hardie  covers  large  areas  in  a  day's 
work  and  puts  on  the  spray  with  the  pressure 
and  capacity  necessary  to  make  it  effective.! 
Look  to  Hardie  as  always  for  new  things  you 
can  depend  on,  and  the  familiar  Hardie  > 
Sprayers  in  all  sizes  and  models. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Write  for  new  1947 Hardie  Catalog. 


Ilfardle  pump*  have  the 
'Stamina  iox  boom  spray- 
~ing  and  heavy  duty  jobs. 


PERFECT  AGITATION 


Dependable  Sprayers 


COMPLETE  LUBRICATION 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people. 
Sell  subscriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager, 

THE  RURAIi  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Victory  Valley  Farm 

How  many  times  during  the  past 
year  or  more  when  we  have  searched 
eagerly  on  the  store  shelves  for  the 
items  we  used  to  have  in  such  a- 
bundance  and  now  could  not  find  have 
we  thought  back  to  our  little  place  in 
lovely  Vermont  with  feelings  of  long¬ 
ing  and  homesickness.  It  was  an  almqst 
ideal  place  on  which  to  bring  up  a 
family  of  four  children  because  of  the 
t>rook  which  ran  down  through  the 
pasture,  so  cool  and  refreshing  on  hot 
Summer  days,  so  nice  to  sit  beside  for 
picnics  under  the  maple  and  elm  and 
sycamore  trees,  and  even  offering  a 
bit  of  a  spot  for  skating  in  Winter,  or 
a  chance  for  the  kids  to  try  their  hands 
at  netting  or  catching  fish  in  the 
Spring. 

The  dozen  or  so  scattered  maples 
were  excellent  providers  of  sap  and 
offered  the  children  a  chance  at  an 
occupation  which  meant  so  much  to 
me  as  a  lad  when  I  hauled  cans  of 
sap  from  the  grove  in  the  pasture 
down  over  the  fields  to  the  house  to 
be  boiled  down  over  the  kitchen  range 
into  delicious  syrup,  golden,  and  deli¬ 
cate  in  flavor.  We  built  again  a  make¬ 
shift  fireplace  in  the  backyard  there 
in  Vermont  in  a  somewhat  sheltered 
spot  where  the  wind  struck  it  just 
about  right  and  borrowed  a  sap  pan 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  boiling 
down.  Plenty  of  drift  wood  and  limbs 
were  available  from  the  pasture  and 
could  be  hauled  up  by  sled  or  wheeled 
up  by  wheelbarrow  without  too  much 
abor,  the  children  helping.  What  an 
aid  those  eight  gallons  of  syrup  were 
in  the  face  of  sugar  rationing. 

At  Victory  Valley  we  had  our  own 
asparagus  bed  and  only  those  who  have 
cut  and  plopped  the  tender,  juicy 
stalks  right  into  the  boiling  stew  pan 
or  kettle  from  the  earliest  months  of 
its  appearance  in  Spring  until  June  or 
later,  will  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  your  own  raising  and  the  aver¬ 
age  product  that  you  buy  bunched  in 
the  market.  Unfortunately  there  was 
never  any  left  to  can;  it  was  too  good 
fresh.  Rhubarb  followed  in  its  season, 
early,  and  handsome  with  its  sturdy 
bright  red  stalks  .We  had  a  dash  of 
strawberries,  enough  for  a  teaser  and 
so  good  were  they  and  so  keen  were 
our  memories  of  the  beds  we  used  to 
have  years  before  that  we  secured  a 
box  of  plants  from  a  good  Maine  friend 
and  enjoyed  our  own  again  the  Spring 
before  we  left  our  little  farm.  How 
those  strawberries  took  hold  and  grew 
down  on  the  rocky  south  side  slope 
of  the  garden!  I  mulched  them  well 
in  the  Fall,  kept  them  fairly  free 
from  weeds,  and  they  sent  out  beauti¬ 
ful  runners.  We  would  have  had  a 
real  harvest  had  we  been  able  to  keep 
up  the  venture. 

A  good  raspberry  patch  was  started 
but  needed  much  care,  so  we  began 
on  that  with  a  will.  We  enjoyed  fruit 
from  it  in  spite  of  haphazard  attention 
and  a  poor  season.  Many  of  the  canes 
winter -killed  hut  we  had  our  plans 
made  for  replenishment.  The  apple 
trees  in  the  little  orchard  had  been 
neglected  badly.  We  pruned  out  the 
dead  wood,  cut  the  suckers  and  finally 
did  some  spraying,  but  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  omitting  one  spraying  by  losing 
track  of  it  mostly.  The  crop  improved 
but  would  really  have  been  something 
if  we  had  followed  our  original  plan 
to  the  letter. 

The  second  year  we  had  a  very  large 
garden  and  the  greatest  wealth  of 
vegetables  came  from  that  rich  soil 
that  one  could  wish  for.  It  was  a  field 
day!  Our  Nott’s  Excelsior  peas  supplied 
us  and  supplied  us  early  in  the  season. 
The  Lincolns  were  as  handsome  as  a 
picture  and  how  they  bore.  For  once 
we  green  pea  lovers  had  all  we  could 
possibly  want  and  many  to  can.  We 
tried  almost  everything  that  had  been 
enticing  us  in  the  seed  catalogs  for 
years,  peanuts,  dill  spice,  lemon  melons, 
vegetable  spaghetti,  red,  white,  and 
yellow-fleshed  watermelons.  And  the 
banana  melons!  That  particular  variety 
of  muskmelon  just  grew  and  grew  and 
they  were  delicious.  One  weighed 
eight  pounds  and  over;  we  just 
fcsstcd 

We  had  our  own  cow.  I  mowed  all 
the  hay  on  the  place  by  hand,  the 
children  helped  shake  it  out  so  stout 
was  the  clover  and  herds  grass  (timothy 


to  most  of  you,  perhaps).  The  weather 
for  making  it  that  Summer  was  perfect 
and  we  wheeled  it  in  to  the  barn  on 
a  makeshift  old  screen  door  on  our 
wheelbarrow  for  a  rack.  All  our  culti¬ 
vating  was  done  with  a  small  wheel 
cultivator  and  hand  hoe.  We  never 
had  nicer  early  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes 
nor  better-tasting  late  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  all  we  could  eat  ourselves  and 
plenty  for  giving  away  or  selling,  with 
the  culls  going  to  hens,  cow  and  pig. 

The  cow  freshened  and  we  had  as 
handsome  a  bull  calf  for  veal  as  any¬ 
one  ever  saw.  Our  purebred  Plymouth 
Rocks  outdid  themselves  in  laying,  a 
small  flock  of  about  20.  A  Spring  pig 
provided  his  share  of  fun,  getting  out 
as  he  did  early  in  his  career  and  tour¬ 
ing  the  town  with  the  police  car  and 
half  the  neighborhood  after  him,  on 
Sunday  morning  at  that!  There  was 
abundance  of  food  for  Major  besides 
the  grain  that  we  gave  him  from  the 
co-operative;  and  it  didn’t  take  much 
at  all.  I  planted  and  raised  a  good 
crop  of  yellow  corn  in  spite  of  a  mid¬ 
summer  hurricane  that  laid  most  of 
it  flat,  and  all  other  difficulties.  That 
same  corn  provided  food  for  the  hens 
and  forage  for  the  cow.  Our  sugar  beets 
were  excellent  and  how  the  cow,  pig 
and  hens  did  like  them.  I  came  across 
a  formula  for  grinding  beets  and  re¬ 
fining  the  juice  to  make  sugar.  We  had 
had  such  good  luck  with  our  maple 
syrup  that  we  thought  we  might  try 
the  beets  too.  But  it  looked  like  more 
than  we  could  tackle  with  school  for 
the  children  in  the  Fall  and  teaching 
for  me,  so  we  fed  them  out  to  the 
stock. 

Once  again  I  say  we  have  actually 
hungered  for  the  bacon,  the  smoked 
ham,  sugar-cured  and  cob -smoked  by 
a  man  in  town  who  had  all  he  could 
do  with  his  smokehouse  business  and 
regular  work;  the  fresh-roasted  pork 
and  even  the  pork  we  salted  down  for 
ourselves.  We  had  our  own  dry  beans 
that  we  shelled  and  winnowed,  very 
nice,  improved  yellow-eyes.  A  New 
Englander  surely  appreciates  his  Satur¬ 
day  night  bean  feast  and  his  own 
cured  and  pickled  salt  pork  tastes 
mighty  good.  Our  own  butter,  our  own 
cream  and  milk,  as  much  as  we  could 
drink  (not  a  drop  ever  was  wasted); 
how  we  have  thought  of  all  of  this 
when  we  could  not  even  get  fat  drip¬ 
pings  of  any  kind,  nor  a  small  piece 
of  suet  for  mincemeat,  for  bread,  pies, 
and  potatoes. 

Did  the  harvest  and  the  abundance 
come  easily?  By  no  means.  Believe 
me,  we  worked  for  it.  But  we  had  it; 
that  is  the  point.  No  ration  cards  were 
needed,  there  were  no  shortages  other 
than  the  fact  that  we  did  eat  and  our 
supplies  would  run  out,  but  something 
came  along  to  take  its  place. 

Here  in  these  rocky  hills  we  have 
tried  to  carry  on  the  Vermont  tradition 
a  bit.  A  small  flock  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Wyandottes  purchased  at  a  fair 
price  kept  us  in  eggs  but  there  was 
the  feed  problem  to  worry  about  all 
the  time  for  them.  We  managed  by 
careful  planning  to  weather  the  worst 
of  it  but  we  are  still  paying  outrageous 
prices  for  the  grain  we  need  though 
the  amount  is  small.  Gardening  here 
is  a  hazard.  The  climate  is  cold.  You 
wrest  what  comes  from  the  earth  with 
the  hardest  of  labor  at  this  altitude 
and  in  the  hard-packed  clay  with 
bushels  of  stones  to  be  carried  off 
the  garden  plot  every  season.  Yet 
something  can  be  done  and  no  matter 
where  you  go,  if  you  keep  at  it  and 
plan  and  work,  you  will  have  a  store 
that  nature  helps  you  to  produce. 

Strikes  and  business  depressions  can 
hit  you  and  hit  hard  in  spots  but  they 
can’t  starve  you  out  if  you  have  a  bit 
of  land,  a  small  barn,  a  few  tools,  and 
a  will  to  work.  What  is  the  solution 
to  all  the  lack  and  the  failure  to  house 
our  citizenry  properly,  the  suffering 
from  so  many  causes?  Somehow  we 
must  regain  a  measure  of  our  inde¬ 
pendence.  Without  it  we  are  now  help¬ 
less  and  at  the  mercy  of  economic 
forces  which  we  cannot  understand.  Is 
an  attempt  at  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  a  partial  answer?  From  ex¬ 
periences  that  were  not  easy  but  re¬ 
warding  and  happy  far  beyond  the 
telling,  I  would  say  let’s  recapture  a 
bit  of  life  on  the  land. 

Charles  E.  Packard 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 


ludv  Burkhalter  of  Ringoes,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  many  farmers 
nho  finds  that  mechanized  farming  requires  an  implement  building  and  a  good 
'arm  shop  This  building  is  ample  for  all  the  equipment  used  on  this  farm  and 
he  shov  is  well  equipped  with  tools,  a  welder,  compressed  air  and  a  stove. 
Repair  jobs  are  more  likely  to  be  done  if  they  can  be  done  m  comfort  during 

bad  winter  weather. 
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•  BETTER  LEGUME  YIELDS 

•  IMPROVED  STANDS 

•  HIGHER  PROTEIN  CONTENT 

•  IMPROVED  SOIL  FERTILITY 

•  HIGHER  SEED  YIELDS 


For  nearly  fifty  years 
farmers  have  used 
NITRAGIN  inocula¬ 
tion  to  make  greater 
profits  from  clovers 
and  other  legumes.  In¬ 
oculate  all  legumes 
with  NITRAGIN.  Get 
it  from  your  seedman. 

The  NitraginCo.,!nc.,3785H.BoottiSt,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Write  for  your 
copies  of  free 
legume  booklets. 


HANDIEST  THING  ON  FARM  OR  ESTATE 

I  nok  '100  Lineal  Feet  of  ^1C95 
*«WOIV  PORTABLE  FEXCE  ?I3  — 
(In  500  Foot  Lots) 

FOR  CRIBBING— SILAGE— SHADING 

SNOW  FENCE 

BACK  AT  LAST!  THO’  STILL  HARD-TO-GET! 

ORDER  NOW’ 

Pasco  “No-Drift"  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  fab¬ 
ricated  wood-picket  fence  woven  between  5  double 
cables  of  special  wire.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16"x 
I%x4  ft.  Can  easily  be  rolled  up  and  stored  for 
future  use.  An  excellent  outdoor  play-pen. 

50  FT.  ROLL  $8.95—100  FT.  ROLL  $17.50 
500  FT.  OR  MORE  $15.95  PER  100  FEET 

We  Ship  At  Once 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 

DUBL-TEST 
SUPPLY  CO. 

ncpT  R 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

We  Invite  Dealers  And  Farm 
Cooperatives 


FOR  SALE 

LARGE  FREEZER 

(NEW) 

25  Cubic  Feet 
Attractively  Low  Price 

GENERAL  REFRIGERATORS  CORP. 

678  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PHONE:  STuyvesant  9-1222 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Wigwam  Flue  Doctor 

Durable  copper  device.  Guaranteed  to  stop  down 
draft  — ■  creosote.  Get  dealer  offer  from  Mfg. 

WIGWAM  FLUE  TOP  CO.,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
A  mllkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
Print  an.d  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewlYork  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 

This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  2%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


At  the  New  York  Vegetable 
Growers’  Convention 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  meeting  was  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club,  Inc.  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
January  8-10.  A  representative  group 
of  production  minded  growers  was  on 
hand  to  review  problems  in  crop  re¬ 
porting,  shipping,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  distribution. 

The  annual  business  meeting  held 
the  opening  evening  was  well  attended. 
On  presentation  by  Allen  Hand,  Green¬ 
wich,  the  chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee,  the  following  slate  of 
officers  was  elected:  T.  K.  Bullard, 
Schuylerville,  president;  K.  B.  Floyd, 
Schuylerville,  executive  secretary;  Carl 
Salmonsen,  East  Syracuse,  Huested 
Myers,  Selkirk,  Ward  West,  Rochester, 
Elmer  Agle,  Eden  and  John  Wickham, 
Cutchogue,  Long  Island,  vice-presi¬ 
dents.  New  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  elected  for  three  years, 
were  Lester  Mull,  Kinderhook,  and 
Emiel  Martin,  Port  Byron.  Problems 
connected  with  strengthening  the  work 
of  the  association  were  discussed  and  a 
budget  for  1947  was  accepted. 

Thursday  morning,  the  growers  heard 
a  panel  discussion  on  ‘’Cooperation 
Strengthens  the  Industry.”  Prof.  Paul 
Work,  Ithaca,  served  as  chairman.  The 
panel  was  comprised  of  four  men: 
Earl  Clark,  farmer,  Norwich;  Dr.  M.  C. 
Bond,  economist,  Ithaca;  Mr.  Charles 
Havener,  wholesaler,  New  York  City; 
and  Mr.  Louis  Rossi,  retailer,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Clark,  who  owns  his 
own  processing  plant  and  who  grows 
and  sells  the  produce  from  some  1,500 
acres  of  snap  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  and 
other  vegetables  called  for  more  at¬ 
tention  to  quality  packs,  and  standard¬ 
ization  and  care  in  their  shipping.  Dr. 
Bond  reviewed  the  need  for  more  in¬ 
formation  on  distribution  methods  with 
the  thought  that  costs  might  be  re¬ 
duced.  Mr.  Havener,  who  has  25  years’ 
experience  as  a  vegetable  and  fruit 
wholesaler  and  commission  man  in 
New  York,  made  an  excellent  im¬ 
pression  on  the  growers  through  his 
clear  analysis  of  the  problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  distributing  vegetables  in 
New  York  City  at  the  wholesale  level. 
He  emphasized  the  need  for  every 
grower  to  plan  his  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  preliminary  to  planting,  main¬ 
tain  quality  standards  throughout  the 
deal,  select  a  reputable  dealer,  and 
stick  with  him. 

The  following  morning  was  devoted 
to  further  strengthening  the  growers’ 
information  on  cooperation  and  mar¬ 
keting  problems.  Mr.  R.  O.  Reich, 
President  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  of  America,  a  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  grower,  spoke  on  the  mutual 
need  for  strong  state  and  national  asso¬ 
ciations.  He  outlined  the  national  pro¬ 
gram  on  research,  reciprocal  market¬ 
ing  agreements  and  area  marketing 
agreements,  which  proved  conclusively 
how  much  a  national  association  is 
needed.  Mr.  Reich  is  operating  250 
acres  of  vegetables  with  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  under  glass,  a  mushroom  pro¬ 
ject,  a  quick-freeze  processing  plant, 
a  canning  plant,  and  a  roadside  stand 
selling  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Ben 
B.  Vail,  Produce  Division  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Chicago,  presented  the  retailers’  prob¬ 
lems  in  merchandising  fresh  vegetables. 
A  survey  made  last  August  disclosed 
margins  taken  for  retailers’  services 
when  handling  apples,  peaches,  onions 
and  potatoes.  The  point  was  made  that 
when  prices  are  lowered,  margins 
need  to  be  kept  high  to  care  for 
operating  costs.  It  is  the  growers’  belief, 
however,  that  sales  per  square  foot  of 
floor  space  is  the  real  basis  for  retail 
accounting  and  that  lowered  prices  will 
increase  total  sales.  If  this  is  true, 
then  lower  margins  can  result  in 
higher  net  profits.  Growers  reminded 
Mr.  Vail  that  retail  prices  had  not 
reflected  the  decline  in  prices  of  pro¬ 
ducts  at  the  farm  level  and  called  on 
the  grocers’  association  to  accept  rea¬ 
sonable  margins  based  on  present  day 
prices.  In  the  afternoon  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  agricultural  outlook 
took  place.  A  leading  authority  on 
potatoes,  A.  E.  Mercker  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  discussed  the  potato  price  sup¬ 
port  plan  and  called  for  a  national 
potato  price  support  policy  to  be  im¬ 
plemented  by  the  growers  themselves. 
Mr.  Porter  Taylor  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  expressed 
the  view  that  fresh  vegetable  prices  in 
1947  would  not  go  lower.  He  called  for 
a  reduction  in  acreage  of  vegetables 
for  processing,  inasmuch  as  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  larger  than  usual  carry¬ 
over  of  canned  vegetables  from  the 
1946  pack.  K.  B.  Floyd,  Exec.  Secy. 

(Note  by  Mr.  Floyd:  This  article  has 
attempted  to  review  the  high  spots 
only  of  this  convention  and  we  have 
undoubtedly  overlooked  some  points  of 
value  foy  which  we  apologize.  Presi¬ 
dent  Bullard  joins  me  in  thanking  all 
who  had  a  part  in  making  this  meet¬ 
ing  such  an  outstanding  success.  We 
particularly  wish  to  mention  the 
speakers  each  of  whom  was  on  time 
and  well  prepared  on  his  subject.  We 
also  wish  to  express  our  deepest  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  trade  for  their 
cooperation  in  supporting  our  trade 
show  and  program  folder.) 


CROPS  ARE  ROBBERS 

Sul-Po-Mag  returns  essential  MAGNESIUM  the  “natural”  way 


All  plants  steal  magnesium  from  the  soil. 
Since  the  civil  war,  it  is  estimated,  crops 
have  removed  from  6  to  25  lbs.  of  pre¬ 
cious  magnesium  per  acre.  To  learn  the 
full  story  about  magnesium  and  its  vital 


importance— how  it  can  be  restored  in  the 
most  practical  and  economical  way,  read 
International’s  new  booklet,  "Magnesium 
—An  Essential  Plant  Food  Element,” 


Sul-Po-Mag,  mined  by  International  at  Carlsbad,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  is  nature’s  own  blend  of  Potash  and  Magnesium.  Both 
the  potash  and  the  magnesium  are  in  water-soluble  form 
and  immediately  available  to  crops.  The  value  of  magne¬ 
sium,  in  this  practical,  convenient  2nd  economical  form, 
has  been  firmly  established  by  extensive  scientific  tests  and 
experimental  plantings.  Many  farmers  now  using  Sul-Po- 
Mag  in  mixed  fertilizers  and  in  direct  application,  report 
these  benefits :  Higher  yields!  Healthier  crops!  Earlier  matur¬ 
ity!  Greater  acre  'value!  And  increased  fertilizer  efficiency! 

Write  the  International  office  nearest  you  for  your  free 
copy  of  the  booklet,  "Magnesium— An  Essential  Plant  Food 
Element.” 


FREE! 

Functions  and 
benefits  of 
Magnesium 
are  described 
in  this 
booklet. 


SUL-PO-MAG  TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


POTASH  DIVISION 


POTASH 


MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6 
61  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.;  VOLUNTEER  BUILDING,  ATLANTA.  GA. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRUNERS 

iHigtiest  Quality-Forged  Alloy  Steel- 
Desiped  for  Commercial  User 

"  o.  528- 
HANDLE 
-28  in.  long  $4.00 
ea;  No.  124 -HAND 
PRUNER-8  in.  lonz 
$3.00  ea;  No.  125-HAND 
PRUNER  -9  in.  lonz  $3.50  ea. 

<4  (JUt  prkli  10%  Mffctf  m  Wtst  Cony 

New  Pruning  Handbook  by  national 
authority.  25c  or  (roe  to  buyer  el  a 
Seymour  Smith  tool 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 

900Z  Main  Street,  .  Oakville,  Conn. 


LONG 


SOLD  ONLY  AT  DEALERS 


Make  Money  Cutting  Cord  Wood  with  a 


Lombard  Power  Chain  Saw 


New  light  weight,  dependable  gasoline 
driven  model  now  available.  Low  upkeep, 
long  life  chain.  Built  and  guaranteed  by 
a  50  year  old  New  England  company.  Write 
for  folder  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORPORATION 

ASHLAND  MASSACHUSETTS 


Don’t  let  FIRE  catch 
,  u  you  unprepared.  Protect 
t\,  your  property  with  INDIAN 
FffiE  PUMPS!  Ideal  for 
forest,  grass  and  grain  field  { 
fires.  Also  excellent  for  j 
WAsep  spraying  all  crops,  disin- 
fectants  and  whitewash. 

I  I II"  Low  -  priced.  Literature 
FREE.  D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

2 1  Main  St.  Utica  2.  New  York 


with  ^ 

INDIAN 

Jz/ie 

PUMPS 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  FOR  137 
DIFFERENT  MODELS.  Describe  your  needs  for 
immediate  price  quotations.  Order  from  IRVING'S 
TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY.  Fargo,  North  Dakota 
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Every  pound  of  crops,  meat  and  milk  you  pro¬ 
duce  takes  essential  plant  foods  from  the  soil.  A 
farming  system  that  replaces  these  plant  foods, 
while  reducing  erosion  losses,  will  help  your 
land  grow  progressively  richer. 

That’s  plain  soil-sense. 

So  start  “growing”  new  soil  this 
Spring.  Apply  reliable,  well-bal¬ 
anced  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertiliz¬ 
ers  in  a  long-range  program  of 
cover  cropping,  rotations,  erosion 
control  and  liming — and  see  the  re¬ 
sults  in  bigger  crops  and  higher 
profits.  See  your  Armour  Agent 
right  away  and  order  your  require¬ 
ments. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Armour's 


big  crop 


FERTILIZERS 


_  Make  __ 
Every  Acre  m 
Do  Its 
Best 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
value  of  practical  demonstrations  as 
a  teaching  method,  especially  among 
4-H  Club  and  FFA  clubs  throughout 
the  nation.  New  York  State  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  kind  of  work.  The 
young  people  do  far  more  than  lecture; 
they  illustrate  their  words  and  show 
their  audiences  how  to  do  definite  jobs. 
Among  the  many  good  demonstrations 
recently  given  was  one  by  Daniel 
Finneran,  Middletown,  Orange  County, 
New  York  4-H  Club  boy.  Using  a  13- 
year  old  Holstein  to  illustrate  the 
fundamentals  to  be  observed  in  select¬ 
ing  a  good  cow,  young  Finneran  ad¬ 
vised  his  audience  to  pick  the  big, 
deep-bodied,  milky  looking  kind  that 
has  well  carried,  strongly  attached 
and  sound  udders. 

Three  meetings  in  the  Initial  Lead¬ 
ers’  Course  have  been  held  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  N.  Y.,  with  enthusiastic 
response  from  17  first  year  4-H  Club 
leaders  who  attended.  The  program  is 
designed  to  give  the  leaders  basic  in¬ 
formation  on  the  fundamentals  of  4-H 
Club  work  and  the  organization  of  4-H 
Clubs,  plus  the  psychology  of  working 
with  young  people. 

The  Syracuse  Kiwanis  Club  recently 
held  their  Annual  Junior  Agricultural 
Leadership  Program,  with  60  4-H  Club 
members,  60  Future  Farmers  of 
America  and  10  vocational  agricultural 
teachers  as  their  guests.  These  guests 
visited  with  the  125  Kiwanis  members 
at  the  meeting.  Selection  of  the  4-H 
Club  members  was  based  upon  their 
age  and  experience.  All  were  14  years 
of  age  or  older  and  had  covered  at 
least  two  years  of  4-H  Club  work. 

Seedlings  are  available  again  this 
year  in  New  York  State,  1,000  seedlings 
per  member,  no  more,  no  less.  They 
are  two-year  old  seedlings  available  to 
any  4-H  Club  member  or  FFA  who 
has  not  previously  received  free  seed¬ 
lings.  They  are  provided  by  the  State 
Conservation  Department  through  the 
State  4-H  Club  office.  Write  the  4-H 
Club  Agent,  382  Federal  Building, 
Syracuse  2,  N.  Y.,  for  an  application. 
All  orders  must  be  in  by  February  10. 
Three-year  Norway  Spruce  seedlings 
may  be  purchased  at  $3.50  per  thousand 
from  the  Conservation  Department. 


A  chance  to  buy  lamb  chops  on  the 
hoof  was  a  feature  of  the  recent  annu¬ 
al  Union  Agricultural  Meeting  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  They  were  not  ordin¬ 
ary  lamb  chops  either,  but  choice 
market  lambs  raised  by  New  England 
4-H  Club  members.  About  35  _  4-H 
youngsters  from  Massachusetts  signed 
up  to  show  and  sell  at  least  one  lamb. 
Harley  A.  Leland,  assistant  state  4-H 


Club  leader  at  Massachusetts  State 
College,  was  secretary  of  this  success¬ 
ful  event.  The  purpose  of  the  Show  was 
to  furnish  an  incentive  for  greater 
effort  on  the  part  of  4-H  sheep  raisers 
who  eventually  will  carry  on  this  work 
on  the  farm,  to  stimulate  greater  inter¬ 
est  in  the  production  of  higher  quality 
lamb  of  the  type  desired  by  market 
and  consumer,  and  to  provide  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  in  marketing  New  England 
lambs.  Massachusetts  entrants  were 
Carl  Faustin,  Dudley;  Richard  Benson 
and  Bruce  Benson-,  Lenox;  Fred  Belden, 
North  Hatfield;  David  Francis,  North 
Egremont;  Donald  Gadbois,  Dudley; 
Richard  Leland,  Amherst;  George 
Jones,  Rockland;  Herbert  Johnson, 
Holden;  Stuart  Johnson,  Sterling; 
Gordon  Osborne,  Rockland;  Richard 
Robinson,  Lanesboro;  Robert  Porter  and 
Thomas  Porter,  Swansea;  Edwin  Peter¬ 
son;  Rockland;  John  Reed,  West  Bridge- 
water;  Nancy  Judson,  Shrewsbury; 
Priscilla  Southard,  Marshfield  Hills; 
Paul  Standish,  Spencer;  Richard  Man¬ 
chester,  Bryantville;  Richard  Gass, 
Marshfield;  anl  Charles  Tacy,  Otis.  The 
entrants  from  Connecticut  are  Agnes 
Doody,  North  Branford;  James  Light- 
foot,  Orange;  and  John  Murray, 
Bethany. 


Charles  Malloy,  of  Schuyler  County, 
N.  Y.,  has  developed  his  former  4-H 
Calf  Club  work  into  a  flourishing  farm 
business.  Charles,  now  24  years  old, 
bought  his  grandfather’s  farm  four 
years  ago  and  now  has  remodeled  the 
farm  house,  built  the  shop  over  into 
a  laying  house  for  600  hens,  and  owns 
26  head  of  purebred  Guernsey  cattle. 
His  cattle  business  started  when  he  was 
10  years  old.  That  year,  he  took  first 
prize  with  his  grade  calf  at  the  Watkins 
Glen  Fair.  The  next  year  he  sold  this 
grade  calf  and  purchased  his  first  pure¬ 
bred.  In  each  year  of  the  following 
two  years  he  bought  another  purebred 
Guernsey  calf,  and  from  this  start  with 
three  calves,  now  has  a  herd  of  15 
cows  and  11  heifers. 

Charles  always  planned  to  be  a 
farmer.  In  1939  he  graduated  from 
Dundee  Central  School,  where  he 
studied  vocational  agriculture.  Since 
then,  he  has  served  as  4-H  Club  Leader 
at  Altay,  and  he  is  now  master  of 
Tyrone  Grange.  He  works  his  240-acre 
farm  alone  and  it  keeps  him  pretty 
busy  raising  and  harvesting  enough 
fodder  for  his  cows  and  doing  the 
chores  necessary  to  take  care  of  600 
hens  and  his  dairy.  This  year  his 
greatest  difficulty  has  been  the  in¬ 
ability  to  buy  hay  harvesting  machin¬ 
ery.  He  needs  a  power  mower,  a  hay 
loader,  and  a  side-delivery  rake.  He 
has  been  compelled  to  use  an  old  dump 
rake  and  had  to  pitch  his  hay  by  hand 
this  past  Summer. 


FAMOUS  DIVISIONS 
NEED  PICKED  MEN 

I 

will  you  measure  up? 


Fascinating  places  half  a  world  away  are  now  within  reach 
of  young  men  who  can  measure  up  to  the  high  standards 
required  for  Army  service  in  the  fabulous  Far  East. 

Many  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces’  finest  divisions  are 
open  to  men  interested  in  seeing  the  Orient.  Now  located  in 
Korea  and  Japan,  the  1st  Cavalry,  11th  Airborne,  and  6th, 
7th,  24th  and  25th  Infantry  Divisions  are  seeing  romantic, 
interesting  parts  of  the  world  while  serving  their  country. 

Free  travel  is  yours  with  the  Far  Eastern  forces  — and  a 
three-year  enlistment  for  duty  with  any  one  of  the  famous 
divisions  now  there  will  take  you  to  wonderful,  strange  new 
corners  of  the  earth,  after  initial  training  in  the  U.  S. 

A  Private  starts  his  overseas  service  at  $90  a  month,  in 
addition  to  excellent  food,  clothing,  lodging,  free  medical 
care.  Any  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Station  can  furnish  details. 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  GAIN  ON  OVERSEAS  SERVICE 


In  Addition  to  Food, 
Lodging,  Clothes, 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 


A  GOOD  JOB  FOB  YOU 

U.  S.  Army 

CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE  PROFESSION  NOW1 


Master  Sergeant 
or  First  Sergeant  . 
Technical  Ser geant . 
Staff  Sergeant  .  . 

Sergeant  .... 
Corporal  .  .  .  . 

Private  First  Class  . 
Private  .  .  .  . 


STARTING  BASE  PAY 
PER  MONTH 
Service  Service 
in  U.  S.  Overseas 

$165.00  $198.00 
135.00  162.00 
115.00  138.00 

100.00  120.00 
90.00  108.00 
80.00  96.00 
75.00  90.00 


Overseas  Service  Increases  Base  Pay  by  20%J 


Your  Regular  Army  Serves  the  Nation  and  Mankind  in  War  and  Peace 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.IN.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Charles  Malloy  is  getting  the  morning  mail  at  his  home  near  Altay  in  Schuyler 
County,  N.  Y.  Young  Malloy  has  developed  his  former  4-H  Club  work  into  a 

flourishing  farm  business. 


S.  H.  Grange  Activities 

Jranges  of  several  nearby  New 
mpshire  communities  joined  with 
mbers  of  Millville  Grange  in  pre- 
iting  a  play  called  “The  Captain’s 
mories,”  a  travelog  depicting  _  a 
n’s  travels  in  the  various  countries 
the  world.  Taking  part,  in  addition 
22  members  of  Millville  Grange, 
re  members  from  Ezekiel  Webster, 
leonia,  Halloween,  Capitol,  Wyoming 
i  McClary.  The  pageant  was  pre¬ 
led  by  a  business  meeting,  at  which 
:  third  and  fourth  degrees  were  con- 
red  on.  a  class  of  candidates.  Ruth 
good,  Lecturer  of  Millville  Grange, 
lS  in  charge  of  the  arrangements, 
a  Menney  of  Halloween  Grange 

:ed  as  pianist.  . 

Raymond  Grange  received  a  Fall 
;it  for  inspection  from  Deputy 
>orge  R.  Foss  of  Center  Strafford, 
len  the  first  degree  was  exemplified 
der  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Maude  E. 
ant.  Master.  There  were  22  members 
d  guests  at  this  interesting  meeting. 
The  Weirs  Grange  has  just  observed 
;  50th  anniversary  with  State  officers 
attendance,  as  well  as  visiting  ra^m- 
rs  from  12  other  Granges.  A  special 
ature  of  the  meeting  was  the  presen- 
S  Of  a  Golden  Sheaf  certificate 
fd  pin  to  Mrs.  Arviila  Floyd,  only 


surviving  charter  member  still  holding 
membership  in  the  local  Grange.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  State  Master 
Charles  A.  Rollins.  Of  the  five  other 
charter  members  living,  three  attended 
the  program,  Mrs.  Mabel  Smith, 
Charles  Smith  and  Willis  Watson. 
Robert  Murphy,  Master  of  the  Grange, 
welcomed  the  guests.  The  speakers 
were  Mayor  Malcolm  Barney,  James 
Irwin,  President  The  Weirs  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  State  Master  Rollins, 
State  Ceres  Grace  Rollins,  and  visit¬ 
ing  masters. 

Kingsley  Beecher  of  Winchester 
Grange  won  the  award  for  the  largest 
pumpkin  grown  from  the  seed  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  March  meeting.  Whig- 
ville  Grange  won  the  attendance 
banner.  Previous  to  the  meeting  a 
delicious  supper  was  served  by  the 
members  of  Victory  Grange.  Guests 
present  at  the  meeting  included  State 
Chaplain  Rev.  Albert  S.  Woodworth 
and  Sister  Woodworth;  Brother 
MacCumber,  Overseer  of  Central 
Pomona,  and  Sister  Blake;  Brother 
Stowell,  Secretary  of  Central  Pomona, 
and  Sister  Stowell;  and  Brother  and 
Sister  Swenson,  Assistant  Steward  and 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  respectively, 
of  Berkshire  County  Pomona,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  D* 


Tomatoes  at  Walberta 
Farms 

One  of  last  year’s  new  developments 
in  our  tomato  growing  was  the  trial 
of  what  was,  to  us,  a  new  variety,  the 
Fennheart.  We  planted  about  two 
acres,  spacing  it  four  feet  with  rows 
five  feet  apart  for  convenience  in  culti¬ 
vating,  spraying  and  picking.  This 
width  is  about  right  on  soil  of  medium 
fertility,  and  we  expect  this  season  to 
use  about  a  ton  of  complete  fertilizer 
to  the  acre  broadcast  on  rye  sod,  to 
disk  and  plow  under,  and  then  make 
the  rows  six  feet  apart.  Last  year  we 
did  not  use  so  much  fertilizer. 

Seed  was  sown  in  the  greenhouse  the 
middle  of  March  and  the  plants  spotted 
into  four  by  four  inch  boxes  three  or 
four  weeks  later  to  go  into  cold 
frames.  They  were  covered  on  cold 
nights  with  kraft  paper,  but  ventilated 
quite  freely  on  sunny  days  to  obtain  a 
sturdy  growth.  The  plants  were  given  a 
light  dusting  of  mixed  rotenone  and 
pyrethrum  after  each  watering,  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  by  the  little  black  flea 
beetle,  which  punctures  the  lower  side 
of  the  leaf  and  is  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  both  leaf  blight  and  mosaic. 
This  treatment  is  continued  by  spot 
dusting  as  needed  until  the  vines  fall 
over,  when  we  begin  power  spraying 
every  week  or  ten  days.  The  past 
season  we  used  yellow  copper  and 
found  it  a  good  preventive  for  the 
type  of  blight  which  swept  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  found  the  Fennheart  surprisingly 
free  from  stem  crack.  Other  varieties 
grown  nearby  developed  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  breaking  which  results  in 
a  quick  infection  and  rotting  of  the 
fruit;  because  of  this  advantage,  their 
keeping  quality  is  excellent.  We  picked 
fully  colored  specimens  and  kept  them 
for  ten  days  to  two  weeks  before  they 
showed  any  depreciation.  Their  color 
is  a  brilliant  red  and  the  flesh  is  more 
solid  than  most  varieties.  The  shape, 
after  the  first  picking,  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  A  few  of  the  first 
to  ripen  may  be  somewhat  crooked, 
even  wedge  shaped,  but  still  not  un¬ 
marketable.  The  foliage  is  heavy 
enough  to  shade  the  fruit  to  prevent 
sunscalding  or  from  having  a  yellow¬ 
ish  tinge.  We  turned  some  of  the  vines, 
just  as  they  began  ripening,  thinking 
to  give  them  more  sunlight  and  earlier 
ripening,  but  feel  sure  this  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  it  resulted  in  some  sunscalding. 

We  still  like  the  wood  veneer  plant 
box,  rather  than  a  paper  or  clay  pot. 
We  double  staple  each  before  setting 
them  directly  in  the  cold  frame,  level 
off  the  soil  which  is  screened  directly 
into  the  boxes,  and  next  tamp  down 
and  refill  to  insure  a  compact  square. 
We  wet  the  prepared  squares  thor¬ 
oughly  two  days  before  spotting  in  the 
plants,  and  warm  the  soil  through 
tight  glass,  so  that  the  young  plants 
from  the  greenhouse  may  not  be 
checked  too  much.  We  like  to  have 
them  completely  upright  and  growing 
well,  before  watering  again  a  week  or 
so  after  setting.  A  fairly  heavy  water¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  a  sunny  day  is 
preferable  to  a  light  sprinkling.  Be 
sure  the  moisture  has  penetrated  to 
the  bottom  of  the  square.  That  means 
a  lot  of  water,  and  we  may  have  to 
go  back’  over  with  the  hose  several 
times.  We  want  the  roots  to  grow 
downward  and  to  fill  the  box. 

In  field  setting  the  firmed  soil  is 
first  tractor  marked  crossways,  and 
the  rows  are  then  trenched  out  -with  a 
tractor  drawn  transplanter.  Unless  the 
ground  is  very  dry,  we  use  no  water 
at  this  time,  but  if  more  fertilizer 
seems  necessary  after  the  broadcast 
application,  made  before  plowing  and 
fitting,  it  should  go  on  at  that  time. 
The  fertilizer  hose  is  placed  outside 
the  brackets  so  as  to  distribute  a  few 
inches  beyond  the  trench  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  burning.  In  setting,  we  straddle 
the  middle  one  of  five  rows  with  the 
plant  truck,  place  the  plant,  box  and 
all,  at  the  check,  so  that  the  field  may 
be  cultivated  crosswise.  After  being 
placed  in  the  trench,  each  box  is  cut 
down  at  one  corner  and  stripped  away, 
followed  up  with  a  hoe  to  draw  the 
soil  about  the  block.  Unless  on  sloping 
land,  where  an  untimely  and  heavy 
rain  might  cause  washing,  we  leave  the 
trench  open  for  a  few  days  before 
covering  in  order  that  it  may  warm  up. 
We  are  careful  not  to  cultivate  just 
before  a  cold  spell  is  predicted,  be- 
cause  newly  stirred  soil  shows  frost 
effect  much  more  quickly.  In  case  a 
heavy  frost  is  expected,  we  have 
found  nothing  quite  as  convenient  for 
protection  as  a  16-quart  tomato  or 
peach  basket.  Even  with  its  open  sides, 
d  will  hold  the  plants  five  to  eight 
degrees  above  the  outside  temperature, 
and  if  it  must  be  left  on  more  than 
one  night,  the  plants  will  not  become 
drawn  from  too  close  confinement.  In 
an  emergency  and  if  no  other  pro¬ 
tection  is  available,  dry  soil  may  be 
5FS.wn,  over  the  plant,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  remove,  and  if  the  plants 
are  already  budded,  they  may  lose 
this  first  bloom.  Walter  A.  Withrow 
Connecticut 


keep  glassware  bright,  wipe  as 
soon  as  pieces  are  removed  from  suds 
and  rinsed  in  hot  water.  Tumblers  that 
™Tjamec?  tnilk  should  be  rinsed  in 
cold  water  before  washing. 


EVERY  TINY  ROOT  of  every  plant  gets 
its  share  of  balanced  plant  food  because 
Royster  6-Plant-Food,  Free-Flowing 
Fertilizer  assures  even  distri-  . 
bution.  This  prevents 
spotty  crops! 


BIG,  EARLY  HARVEST! 


SAVE  TIME  .  .  .  TROUBLE!  Use  Royster  Fertilizer! 
There’s  no  bridging,  no  gumming,  no  lumps!  Royster 
chooses  the  finest  materials  and  conditioning  agents  .  . . 
scientifically  blended,  mixed,  cured  and  aged  ...  to  give 
you  a  fertilizer  that’s  free-flowing  in  the  drill! 


Hoping  for  a  big,  early  harvest?  Then 
use  ample  Royster  Fertilizer.  Royster’s 
6-Plant-Foods  build  healthy,  sturdy 
plants,  the  kind  that  resist  bad  weather 
and  disease  .  .  .  hasten  maturity  . . .  in¬ 
crease  yield  per  acre.  For  62  years  farm¬ 
ers  the  country  over  have  been  getting 
bigger,  better  yields  with  Royster  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  With  crops  of  all  sorts,  you  can 
build  profits  by  using  Royster’s!. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

6-Plant-Food,  Free-Flowing  Fertilizer 


« 

FERTILIZER  EARLY 


Tfoyster 


Y  ALL  THESE  PLANT  FOODS! 

I  Nitrogen  Calcium  Oxide 

Phosphoric  Acid  Sulfur 

Potash  Magnesium  Oxide 

3  extra  plant  foods  in  Royster's!  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash,  Royster’s  carries  controlled 
amounts  of  Calcium,  Sulfur  and  Magne¬ 
sium  .  .  .  plant  foods  which  most  soils 


lack  and  all  crops  need  for  healthy  growth. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FIRST  IN  RUBBER 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Litentuf  Farm  Footwear  is 
built  to  give  you  warmth  and  protection 
with  solid  comfort,  plus.  They’re  light, 
which  means  your  farm  work  will  seem 
easier.  Yet  they’re  so  tough  you’ll  find 
there’s  miles  of  service  in  every  pair!  Farmers 
themselves  have  proved  Litentufs  are  built 
to  take  rough  wear  of  farm  work.  Real 
know-how  in  rubber  compounding  makes 
’em  extra  stretchable,  too.  A  cinch  to  get 
on  and  off,  more  comfort  When  you  wear 
’em.  Ask  for  Litentufs  .  .  .  they’re  a  real . 
buy  in  long  wearing  foot  protection ! 


CAN’T  FOOL 
Ruptured  FARMERS! 

No  sir-ee,— when  a  guy  has  to  die  post  holes,  stretch 
fence,  carry  feed,  buzz  wood,  and  do  a  hundred  other 
jobs,  he  knows  what  trouble  a  rupture  can  be  to  a 
man. 

Also  he  knows  whether  a  truss  is  really  holding  his 
rupture  up  comfortaby  and  securely. 

And  that’s  why  more  ruptured  farmers  prefer  the 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Appliance.  It’s  light,  cool,  sani¬ 
tary.  Made-to-Measure.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  NO- 
RISK  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  Free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  results, — ready  for  you  now  I 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  Box  368-ff,  Marshall,  Mich. 


FOR  INVENTORS  RECORD TFREE 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  “Record  of  Invention”  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D.  C. 


BRIGHTEN  YOUR  GREETING  CARDS,  LETTERS, 
CERAMICS!  Golden  Rays  Embossing  Kit.  $1.00. 
WRITE  IN  GOLD.  SILVER,  COPPER!  Outstanding! 
HI-SCOR  SALES  CO., 418  E.  53rd  SL,  Brooklyn 3,  N.Y. 


HAS  OVER  100  FARM  USES 

Modern  kerosene  fire  gun  thaws,  sprays.irrigates, 
sterilizes, incinerates,  exterminates,  splits  rocks, 
destroys  weeds,  kills  coccidiosis,  burns  dead  tree 
stumps,  disinfects  poultry  and  live-stock  quarters. 

600,000  USERS! 

600,000  users  can’t  be  wrong;  you,  too,  need  this 
labor  saving  torch,  so  simple  anyone  can  use  it. 
Complete  with  4  gal.  corrugated  steel  tank,  seam¬ 
less  steel  coil  burner,7ft.  hose.brass 
fittings,  gauge,  shoulder  strap,  in¬ 
structions,  $22  express  collect. 

Order  today.  Immediate  shipment. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  VALU¬ 
ABLE  LITERATURE  FREE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT,  RN4,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Take  a  tip 
from  this  pager 

Kill  those  pests 

with  IRON  AGE . 


ORCHARD  SPRAYERS 

For  Low  Cost  Protection 
There’s  a  Size  and  Type  lor  Every  Need 

•  EASE  AND  ECONOMY  OF  OPERATION  .  ,  . 
complete  penetration  and  coverage  of  foliage  are 
assured  with  Farquhar  IRON  AGE  Sprayers  and 
spraying  equipment. 

0  8  PUMP  SIZES  ...  6  to  50  gallons  per  minute 
— 500  to  1000  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure 
assure  you  the  exact  quantity  and  pressure  you 
require  at  all  times. 

Heart  of  your  Sprayer 
The  Famous  IRON  AGE  Pump 
Totailj  enclosed  drive  gears  and  bearings  running  In 
a  bath  of  oil,  assure  exceptional  long  life.  High 
mechanical  efficiency  with  a  volumetric  displacement 
of  99.5  plus,  minimizes  operating  costs. 


SPRAYERS  •  DUSTERS  •  PLANTERS 
'  TRANSPLANTERS  •  DIGGERS  *  WEEDERS 
CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES  •  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY 

3419  Duke  Street,  York,  Pennsylvania 

FARM  EOUIPMENT  DIVISION  JOHN  BACON  COMPANY,  GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 

LOEGLER  &  LADD,  104-106  Terrace,  Buffalo  2.  NEW  YORK 


February  1,  1947 


Countryman’s  Journal 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
unnecessary  steps  that  housewives 
take  while  doing  the  housework;  and 
we  have  read  the  results  of  surveys 
regarding  the  steps  taken  by  farmers 
while  doing  the  chores  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  seven  days  a  week,  365  days  a 
year.  Some  time  ago  I  was  discussing 
the  subject  with  a  farmer  and  his  wife 
in  central  Vermont.  I  had  told  them 
that  as  I  looked  back  to  the  routine 
of  chores  on  our  farm  in  Hancock, 
N.  H.,  I  could  easily  spot  half  a  dozen 
ways  in  which  changes  could  have 
been  made  to  save  time  and  energy; 
but  year  after  year  we  went  on.  A 
little  concentrated  study  and  a  few 
days  of  rearranging  grain  room,  calf 
pen,  a  new  hay  chute,  and  it  would 
have  saved  hundreds  of  hours  of  work 
and  miles  of  walking. 

It  all  seems  to  add  up  to  this.  Many 
farmers  are  up  to  date  with  machinery; 
they  use  modern  methods  of  spraying 
and  dusting  insects  and  diseases;  they 
realize  the  value  of  good  stock;  they 
are  beginning  to  practice  soil  conser¬ 
vation,  use  lime,  needed  chemicals,  etc. 
But  when  it  comes  to  barns  and  other 
farm  buildings,  many  of  us  are  going 
along  just  about  as  our  grandfathers 
did! 

Just  recently,  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Farm  Structures  Institute  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  barns  of  the  future  will 
be  one-story  affairs  made  of  steel, 
aluminum,  fireproofed  plywood  and 
possibly  plastic  substances.  The  Di¬ 
vision  of  Farm  Buildings  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  it  is  increasing 
the  number  of  its  research  projects  in 
cooperation  with  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  various  States.  If  one  reads 
the  signs  correctly,  we  are  going  to 
need  much  less  storage  space  on  our 
general  dairy  farms.  Hay  balers  will 
become  more  and  more  common;  a 
good  deal  of  green  hay  will  go  into 
silage;  much  will  be  chopped,  dried, 
and  blown  into  storage  spaces.  We  are 
going  to  use  insulation,  more  and 
more,  to  keep  livestock  and  poultry 
comfortable  both  in  Winter  and 
Summer;  we  are  going  to  follow  plans 
for  barn  efficiency  prepared  by  compe¬ 
tent  engineers.  It  means  that  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  energy  will  give 
bigger  production. 

When  it  comes  to  efficiency  in  the 
home,  I  am  not  so  well  qualified,  but 
I  can  give  B.  N.-Y.  readers  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  little  survey  I  conducted 
last  Fall.  I  asked  several  dozen  farm 
wives  what  they  would  emphasize  if 
they  could  build  a  new  home  on  the 
farm.  The  great  majority  said  some¬ 
thing  like  this.  “I  would  have  the 
entire  living  unit  on  one  floor  and 
eliminate  going  up  and  down  stairs. 
Have  a  bedroom  and  bath  upstairs  if 
you  want,  but  keep  the  family  on  one 
floor.”  The  women  emphasized  big 
living  rooms  and  big  kitchens.  “Don’t 
talk  to  me  about  one  of  these  little 
‘food  laboratories’  as  a  farm  kitchen,” 
one  lady  said.  “I  want  a  big  kitchen 
where  there  is  room  enough  for  a 
chair,  reading  lamp,  and  space  for  the 
children  to  gather  once  in  a  while.  I 
don’t  want  a  dining  room,  but  a  dining 
alcove  big  enough  for  a  table  and 
movable  chairs  rather  than  a  fixed 
bench.  The  bedrooms  can  be  small, 
but  I  want  a  big  living  room.  And 
perhaps  as  much  as  anything,  I  want 
a  heated  back  room,  or  utility  room, 
for  a  laundry,  storage  place  with  lots 
of  shelves,  and  a  place  for  the  men 
folks  to  hang  their  clothes.  And  while 
we  are  talking,  tell  your  women  folks 
this:  ‘Make  the  men  build  a  cement 
walk  from  the  back  door  to  the  barn.’ 
There  are  dozens  of  days  in  the  course 
of  the  year  when  it  will  save  tracking 
in  mud  and  dirt.” 

The  writer  has  often  claimed  that 
all  farms  deserve  the  Big  Three  of 
central  heating,  electricity,  and  run¬ 
ning  water.  The  government  has  just 
released  statistics  that  show  52.9  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  some  6,000,000 
farms  now  have  electricity  in  con¬ 
trast  with  10.9  in  1935.  This  means 


that  with  an  electric  motor  more 
farms  can  have  an  automatic  water 
supply.  Recently,  I  saw  one  of  the  so- 
called  oil  floor  heaters  in  operation  on 
a  farm,  and  it  looked  like  the  real 
thing,  if  a  farm  family  cannot  afford 
a  regular  oil-fired  furnace  and  hot 
water  or  steam  through  radiators.  The 
floor  burner  is  set  just  beneath  the 
floor  and  the  heat  comes  through  a 
register.  It  is  manually  controlled  from 
the  upstairs  with  a  key-like  jigger  on 
a  rod.  The  oil  tank  is  outside  the 
house,  and  the  flow  of  oil  is  automatic. 
The  users  were  enthusiastic  about  it, 
after  using  coal  and  wood  stoves. 

Since  most  of  us  save  our  R.  N.-Y.’s 
for  reference,  I  want  to  comment  at 
this  time  on  the  article  “The  Farmer 
and  the  Government”  that  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  May  18,  1946  issue.  There 
has  been  much  reader  comment  pro 
and  con  on  the  subject  since  then,  and 
I  know  many  of  you  disagree  with  my 
position  in  the  matter.  But  you  ought 
to  re-read  that  article.  The  writer 
makes  a  logical  summary  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  it  is  good  that  The  R.  N.-Y 
editors  permit  this  free  discussion  of 
what  is  probably  one  of  the  half 
dozen  most  vital  problems  facing  the 
nation’s  farmers.  Some  who  hold 
federal  control  and  subsidies  are  in¬ 
evitable  will  agree  with  the  statement 
— “Industry  and  finance  are  without  a 
doubt  in  a  stronger  position  economi¬ 
cally,  politically,  in  every  way,  than 
agriculture;  and  they  got  there,  let  it 
be  remembered,  by  government  help 
m  a  thousand  ways,  by  all  kinds  of 
laws,  and  all  kinds  of  favors,  and  help 
in  the  form  of  real  money  too,  and  not 
simply  and  solely  as  a  result  of  hard 
work  or  management,  unless  political 
activities  be  called  good  management; 
which,  of  course,  they  are.  The  sensi¬ 
ble  thing  for  farmers  to  do,  therefore, 
is  learn  to  manage  a  little  better 
politically.” 

There  is  only  one  way  to  live,  that 
is,  we  must  face  facts.  We  are  a  nation 
now  of  140,000,000  people.  We  are 
about  70  per  cent  urban  and  30  per 
cent  rural,  although  this  classification 
is  a  difficult  one  to  be  accurate  about. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Malthus,  the 
world  has  worried  about  famine.  So 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  in 
spite  of  the  present  chaos,  from  the 
farmers’  viewpoint,  the  worry  is  about 
surplus  and  below  cost-of-production 
prices.  Let  us  watch  and  see  what  we 
will  be  worrying  about  in  1949  and 
1950.  For  their  own  protection,  food 
producers  will  have  to  face  government 
control  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Massachusetts  h.  s.  p. 


Books  Worth  Having 

Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 
Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley . $4.00 


Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  3.75 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne .  3.50 

New  Riches  from  the  Soil 

Wheeler  McMillen . 3.00 

What  is  Farming? 

G.  E.  Larson  &  W.  M.  Teller....  2.95 
A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland. .  2.95 
Managing  a  Farm, 

S.  E.  Johnson .  2.95 

Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Econ¬ 
omy,  Theodore  W.  Schultz......  2.75 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

Into  the  Freezer  and  Out, 

Tressler,  Evers  &  Long .  2.50 

The  Land  Renewed, 

Dersal  and  Graham .  2.00 

Hunting,  Fishing  and  Camping, 

L.  A.  Anderson .  1.95 

So  You’re  Going  to  Buy  a  Farm, 

D.  B.  Greenberg  &  C.  Corbin. .  1.50 

Audubon  Birds .  1.00 

American  Wild  Flowers .  1.00 

Practical  Farm  Accounts  with  Tax 
Guide .  -50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


The  dogs  and  cats  are  all  friends  with  12  year  old  Alice  Crannell,  on  her 
grandparents’  farm,  near  Broadalbin  in  Fulton  County,  New  York. 
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HARVESTER 

Power  Farming  Equipment 


* 
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In  dealer 

» 

will  do  their  level  best 
for  you  in  1947  ! 


and  the 


Only  one  thing  is  new  in  that  headline.  International  Harvester 
and  the  IH  dealers  have  been  doing  their  level  best  for  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  interest  of  American  agriculture. 

So  what’s  new  in  it?  Well— there’s  that 
figure  1947.  A  brand-new  season  is  coming 
up,  and  we  believe  that  things  are  going  to 
be  a  lot  different. 

In  recent  years,  "level  best”  hasn’t  been 
good  enough. ...  In  every  community  in  the 
land  the  farmers  have  been  repairing  and 
mending  old  equipment,  and  getting  by— 
waiting  in  line  at  every  dealer’s  door  with  patience  and  tempers 
wearing  mighty  thin. . . .  Right  this  minute  a  thousand  farmers 
are  asking  '‘When’s  my  tractor  coming,  and  those  new  machines 
that  were  promised  me  months  ago?”  It  has  been  hard  to  take— 
for  farmer  and  dealer  and  manufacturer  alike. 

Every  farm  operator  knows  that  the  Harvester  Company  has 
perfected  many  new  products,  competently  engineered  and 
tested/fully  qualified  to  take  to  the  fields. . . .  Our  problem  now 
is  to  turn  them  out  in  quantity  production  for  our  millions  of 
customers,  from  long  established  plants  and  from  many  new 
factories.  Our  hope  for  this  new  year  is  to  keep  assembly  lines 
running  without  interruption  until  every  man’s  need  is  satisfied. 

For  winter  service  work ,  and  for  the  latest  news  about  new 
equipment— see  your  International  Harvester  Dealer. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Tune  in  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  of  Stars”  every  Sunday!  NBC  Network. 

See  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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McCormick— One  of  tl 
great  American  brai 
names  — leader  in  fai 
progress  for  116  yeai 


Fight  Soil  Erosion !  Soil  conservation  is  every  farmer's 
obligation  in  1947.  Farmall  Tractors  and  Farmall 
Equipment  are  designed  for  farming  on  the  contour. 

*  *  * 

Remember  that  "FARMALL"  is  a  registered 
trademark— Farmall  Tractors  are  made  only 
by  the  International  Harvester  Company. 

*  *  * 

Below:  International  Cotton  Picker.  New  plant,  under  construction 
at  Memphis,  will  build  this  machine  in  limited  numbers  this  year. 


Below:  The  New  Internationa!  No.  24  2-row  Tractor- 
Mounted  Corn  Picker.  Coming  International  machines 
include  new  1-row  corn  pickers  and  cut-off  corn 
pickers.  Spreader  for  fluid  manure,  end  tractor-oper¬ 
ated  power  loader,  now  available. 


Below:  McCormick -Deering  123-SP  Self-Propelled 
Combine.  Other  coming  International  developments: 
smaller  combines;  2-bottom,  2-way  plow;  sugar  beet 
harvester;  tractor  touch-control;  whirlwind  terracers; 
milk  coolers,  home  freezers  and  refrigerators. 


Below:  McCormick -Deering  One-Man  Pickup  Twine 
Baler.  Production  of  this  most  popular  baler  won't 
keep  up  with  demand  this  season.  Many  other  new 
hay  machines  are  in  various  stages  of  development 
by  International  Harvester  engineers. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honeBt  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Racketeers ,  Not  Martyrs 

THE  stooge  farm  press,  with  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  Dairymen’s  League  News 
in  the  vanguard,  has  stooped  to  a  new  low 
point  in  hoodwinking  the  public  when  they 
try  to  justify  Henry  Rathbun’s  lost  gamble 
in  butter.  No  real  explanation  is  offered 
because  none  can  be.  Rather  is  a  halo 
of  martyrdom  and  self  sacrifice  sought  to  be 
spun  over  the  heads  of  Rathbun  and  his  three 
cronies  who  dabbled  just  once  too  often  and 
this  time  got  their  fingers  burned  badly.  The 
praise  that  their  stooge  press  is  heaping  on 
them  is  actually  one  of  the  feeblest  attempts 
at  alibis  that  we  have  ever  seen.  * 

First,  it  is  claimed  that  these  four  men  did 
no  more  than  the  government  has  done  itself 
or  has  financed  others  to  do  in  supporting 
commodity  prices.  The  easiest  answer  to  that 
excuse  is  that  merely  because  the  government 
has  done  it  in  the  past  did  not  make  it  right 
then,  nor  does  it  make  it  right  now.  But  aside 
from  that,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  two  situations  —  what  the  four  League 
officials  did,  they  did  secretly,  with  permission 
or  authority  from  no  one;  any  government 
price  support  program  was  sanctioned  by 
law  and  went  into  effect  only  after  full 
consultation  and  open  discussion. 

Their  second  alibi  is  equally  sham.  Rathbun 
claims  that  by  artificially  freezing  the  Class 
I  price  in  New  York  at  $5.46  for  January,  he 
prevented  diversion  of  milk  to  the  higher 
priced  Boston  market  and  thereby  protected 
the  milk  supply  of  city  consumers.’  He  neglects 
to  explain,  however,  that  January  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  always  greater  than  December’s  by 
five  to  10  per  cent,  that  there  is  always  a 
smaller  percentage  of  milk  used  in  Class  I 
during  January  than  during  December  (6.04 
per  cent  less  last  year),  and  that  only  83.59 
per  cent  of  this  past  December’s  milk  was 
used  in  Class  I;  which  means  that  not  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  this  January’s  milk  should 
go  into  Class  I,  thus  leaving  a  full  25  per  cent 
for  utilization  in  the  lower  priced  classes. 
Perhaps,  a  month’s  diversion  of  some  of  New 
York’s  milk  into  New  England  would  have 
meant  greater  fluid  milk  use  in  the  New  York 
pool,  with  just  as  good,  and  certainly  a  less 
artificial,  blended  price.  It  is,  of  course,  only 
natural  for  the  League  officials  to  avoid  going 
into  this  detail,  because  it  explains  just  who 
stands  to  profit  by  a  greater  than  usual  sur¬ 
plus  in  January. 

As  was  prophesied,  the  League’s  manipu¬ 
lations  caused  butter  prices  to  break  sharply 
last  month;  to  such  an  extent  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  forced  to  step  in  and  peg  the  Class 
I  price  for  February  at  $5.02,  instead  of  letting 
it  drop  to  $4.58  in  line  with  the  skidding 
butter  price.  But  that  was  only  half  of 
Rathbun’s  embarrassment;  he  was  still  faced 
with  getting  rid  of  his  668,060  pounds  of 
butter.  What  he  and  his  gang  thought  they 
were  going  to  do  with  that  butter  after  they 
had  bought  it,  has  not  yet  been  explained. 
What  happened,  however,  was  that  butter 
operators  began  to  unload  quickly  for  fear 
that  when  the  League’s  supply  hit  the  market, 
the  bottom  would  drop  out.  Caught  on  their 
own  bootstraps,  the  League  officials  decided, 
as  they  always  do,  to  unload  on  their  own 
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members.  The  latest  report  is  that  each 
member  will  be  “propositioned”  to  buy  27 
-pounds  of  butter,  apparently  at  84  cents  a 
pound.  A  nice  deal  for  League  producers 
with  butter  now  retailing  at  65  cents! 

For  dairymen,  the  result  of  the  pending 
criminal  prosecution  of  these  four  League 
officials  is  relatively  unimportant.  What  is 
vitally  important,  because  it  must  ultimately 
be  of  great  benefit  to  all  milk  producers,  is 
that  with  the  big  dealer  control  of  milk  prices 
so  shamelessly  exposed,  a  new  and  fairer 
method  of  milk  pricing  must  be  adopted. 
Equally  important  is  the  glaring  need  to  revise 
our  co-operative  laws  so  that  a  strict  responsi¬ 
bility  is  placed  on  the  management  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties  to  the  membership. 
Time  and  time  again,  New  York  farmers  have 
asked  their  legislature  to  put  a  law  on  the 
books  compelling  officers  of  dairy  co-opera¬ 
tives  to  make  monthly  profit  and  loss  account¬ 
ings  to  the  members.  Time  and  time  again, 
the  legislature  has  neglected  to  do  so.  The 
same  proposal  has  been  made  to  Governor 
Dewey  and  his  State  Food  Commission,  but 
to  date  nothing  has  been  done.  If  there  had 
been  such  a  law  on  the  books  last  December, 
Messrs.  Rathbun,  Chapin,  Behson  and  Seeley 
would  have  thought  twice  before  they  raided 
the  League  treasury  for  over  a  half  a  million 
dollars  without  asking  leave  of  members, 
delegates,  or  even  their  fellow  directors. 

This  time,  some  positive  action  must 
taken  to  place  responsibility  where  it  belongs 
and  prevent  any  further  “grabs”  of  farmers’ 
money  by  irresponsible  racketeers. 


Leadership  for  Poultry  Industry 

THE  national  consumption  of  poultry  meat 
and  eggs  was  at  an  all-time  high  during 
the  period  1943  to  1945.  Poultry  meat  con¬ 
sumption  continued  to  a  further  new  high 
level  last  year,  but  there  was  some  decline 
in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  eggs.  Compe¬ 
tent  authorities  expect  that  with  the  more 
abundant  supply  of  red  meats  now  becoming 
available,  there  will  be  a  further  decline  in 
egg  consumption  for  1947  and  1948,  and  that 
the  consumption  of  poultry  may  slip  back 
slightly  also. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  past 
four  years  that  no  group  of  economists  can, 
under  price  control,  set  up  a  workable  basis 
of  production,  marketing  channels,  pricing 
policies,  and  retail  mark-ups  that  would 
function  without  serious  injury  to  many  and 
without  violent  dislocation  of  marketing  pro¬ 
cedures.  If,  therefore,  we  are  ever  to  get  back 
to  a  situation  where  the  individual  producer 
can  make  plans  in  accordance  with  his  ability 
and  the  demand  for  his  products,  he  will  have 
to  wait  until  subsidies  are  no  longer  paid. 
Quality  has  been  a  forgotten  factor  during  the 
years  just  past,  but  in  the  near  future  quality 
will  determine  not  only  the  sale  but  also  the 
price  of  all  poultry  products. 

In  addition  to  the  emphasis  on  quality  of 
product,  the  whole  poultry  fraternity  should 
work  together  to  further  consumer  education 
in  the  expanded  use  of  our  products.  All 
poultry  meats  compete  with  each  other  as  well 
as  with  all  other  meats.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
well  being  of  all  that  we  stress  the  seasonal 
value  of  our  various  poultry  meats,  without 
setting  up  one  type  against  the  other;  all  as 
part  of  the  whole  program  for  increased  use 
the  year  round  on  the  basis  of  their  intrinsic 
food  value. 

The  years  ahead  offer  the  best  chance 
through  consumer  education  to  stabilize  the 
use  of  the  poultry  products  for  which  the 
poultry  industry  is  justly  proud.  It  will  be 
up  to  the  industry  itself  to  furnish  its  own 
leadership  without  the  crutch  of  government 
price  supports  and  subsidies  if  its  interests 
are  to  be  fully  protected  and  developed. 


66  Take  it  out  Behind  the  Barn 99 

THE  annual  report  of  the  Producers’  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency,  presented  at  its  tenth  annual 
meeting  held  recently  in  Syracuse,  disclosed 
the  usual  and  expected  lack  of  activity  ex¬ 
cept  '  for  the  spending  of  more  producers’ 
money  last  year  than  at  any  time  since  1941. 
Although  there  are  still  only  47  member  asso¬ 
ciations,  the  same  as  last  year,  the  Agency’s 
receipts  dropped  $5,000  to  $52,799.89;  ex- 
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penses,  however,  jumped  to  $60,684.33, 
$9,400  more  than  in  1945.  By  far  the  largest 
part  of  this  increase  was  in  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  employees  drawing  $2,700  more,  and 
directors  $4,600  more.  Other  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  were:  $1,000  more  for  publicity, 
$2,015  more  for  donations  (no  explanation  to 
whom),  $1,665  more  for  banquet  ($825  in 
1945,  $2,490  in  1946),  an  extra  $935  for  milk 
hearing  expenses,  $735  more  for  rent,  and 
$500  more  for  telephone.  Legal  fees,  although 
still  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
actual  necessary  services  rendered,  were  less 
than  in  1945,  $8,464  as  against  $11,721.  The 
net  loss  on  1946  operations  amounted  in  all 
to  $7,884.44. 

Based  on  this  latest  record  after  ten  years 
of  hoodwinking  just  enough  producers  to  keep 
a  few  jobs  going  and  the  right  number  of 
palms  continually  greased,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  Bargaining  Agency  would  now  do  well 
to  follow  the  advice  of  one  of  its  own  “farm 
leader”  friends.  According  to  H.  E.  Babcock 
who,  by  admission  of  both  friend  and  foe, 
certainly  speaks  from  experience,  “Without 
question  there  are  a  lot  of  cooperatives  which 
either  have  never  been  helpful  to  farmers  or 
have  outlived  their  usefulness.  These  should 
be  taken  out  behind  the  barn  and  shot.” 

Mr.  Babcock  is  a  man  whom  the  Bargaining 
Agency  officials  have  always  regarded  with 
a  special  sort  or  reverence,  a  man  whose  ad- 
be  vice  they  have  never  hesitated  to  accept.  It 
would  be  a  mighty  small  loss  if  the  Agency 
took  time  by  the  forelock  and  dropped  quietly 
out  of  the  picture,  before  dairymen  get  out 
their  own  shotguns  and  do  the  job  suggested 
by  Mr.  Babcock. 


Livestock  Outlook  for  1947 

FOR  the  past  several  years,  the  demand  for 
meat  and  meat  products  has  exceeded  the 
supply.  However,  it  now  seems  probable  that 
by  the  latter  part  of  this  year  or  early  1948 
consumers  will  be  spending  less  of  their  in¬ 
comes  for  food. 

Therefore,  in  planning  programs  for  this  year 
and  on  through  1948,  there  are  some  signifi¬ 
cant  conditions  and  trends  which  farmers 
should  examine  critically.  A  recent  government 
report  shows  that  meat  production  reached  a 
new  all-time  peak  in  1944,  when  it  was  41 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1939.  The  total  meat 
output  declined  some  in  1945  and  1946  largely 
because  of  government  mismanagement,  re¬ 
sulting  especially  in  a  greatly  reduced  hog 
production.  It  now  seems  certain,  however, 
that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  both 
Spring  and  Fall  farrowings  for  this  year.  Hog 
prices  have  held  up  well  and  the  past  year’s 
bumper  corn  crop  has  resulted  in  a  favorable, 
corn-hog  ratio.  Both  corn  and  hogs  are  among 
the  commodities  which  will  have  a  90  per 
cent  of  parity  price  support  for  two  years 
after  the  official  ending  of  World  War  II,  that 
is,  until  December  31,  1948.  On  the  other 
hand,  cattle,  sheep  and  wool  do  not  enjoy  any 
such  preferential  position.  No  one  can  predict 
the  weather  very  far  in  advance  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty  and  its  possible  influence  on 
coming  corn  crops,  but  with  improved  hybrid 
varieties  and  the  consequent  increased  acre¬ 
ages  planted  to  it,  better  cultural  practices, 
and  still  greater  mechanization,  the  prospects 
for  continued  large  corn  crops  are  promising. 
Plenty  of  corn  always  means  plenty  of  hogs. 

Official  statistics  show  that  cattle  numbers 
increased  about  17  million  head  from  1938 
to  1944,  at  which  time  the  peak  of  82  million 
head  was  reached.  Numbers  declined  slightly 
(Continued  on  Page  112) 


Brevities 

“Great  is  our  Lord  and  of  great  power:  his  under¬ 
standing  is  infinite.” — Psa.  147:5. 

Hens  are  laying  more  eggs  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago.  Average  annual  production  per  bird  has 
increased  from  96  eggs  to  about  120  at  present.  More 
power  to  them! 

Over  50,000  farm  boys  and  girls  participated  in 
various  4-H  activities  in  New  York  State  during  the 
past  year.  All  of  these  projects  were  helpful  to 
their  community,  to  the  world  in  general,  and  very 
much  so .  to  the  individuals  concerned. 

An  epidemic  of  swine  influenza  and  pneumonia  has 
assumed  serious  proportions'  throughout  the  country. 
Farmers  are  cautioned  to  keep  hogs  away  from  old 
straw  stacks,  manure  piles,  and  contaminated  lots 
where  they  may  pick  up  the  virus  of  influenza. 
Clean,  draft  free  quarters  with  ample  bedding  and 
adequate  feed  are  also  needed  as  preventives. 
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Check  for 


On  rural  routes  everywhere  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  on  snowy  highways  of  the  north,  on 
sunny  by-ways  of  the  south,  live  the. 
5,500,000  ranch  and  farm  families  who 
produce  America’s  supply  of  food.  It’s  a 
big  supply,  too,  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

From  your  farms  and  ranches  in  1946  came 
livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  products  and 
crops  to  the  value  of  about  twenty- three  billion 
dollars,  according  to  latest  available  government 
estimates.  Meat  animals  and  dairy  and  poultry 
products  accounted  for  about  60  percent  of  the 
total  farm  cash  income,  current  estimates  reveal. 
Agriculture,  the  nation’s  most  essential  industry, 
is  “big  business”  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase. 

Of  all  your  cash  income  last  year,  $981,660,783* 
came  from  Swift  &  Company  in  payments  for 
livestock  and  other  agricultural  raw  materials. 
We  purchased  your  livestock  and  other  products 
and  converted  them  into  millions  of  pounds  of 
quality  meats,  valuable  by-products,  other  foods 


Soda  Bill  Sex: . . .  what’s  wrong  with 
people  is  not  their  ignorance,  butthe  num¬ 
ber  of  things  they  know  that  aren’t  so. 


For  People ...  By  People 

We  at  Swift  &  Company  think  of  our  business 
as  being  owned  by  63,365  people,  the  share¬ 
holders  and  their  families,  and  operated  by 
66,000  employes.  We  provide  essential  services 
for  agricultural  producers  and  many  other 
large  groups  of  people.  Employment  is  created 
for  other  thousands  who  work  for  railroads, 
trucking  firms,  livestock  commission  houses, 
stockyards  companies,  and  the  suppliers  who 
furnish  us  salt,  sugar,  boxes,  barrels,  machin¬ 
ery  and  a  thousand-and-one  other  things.  A 
part  of  the  business  of  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  retailers  everywhere  in  the  nation- is 
in  purveying  Swift’s  quality  meats  and  other 
products  W  millions  of  American  families. 

In  return  for  all  the  effort  that  made  these 
services  possible,  the  folks  who  work  for  Swift 
earned  $164,013,099  in  wages  and  salaries  in 
1946.  This  sum  is  88%  of  the  total  remaining 
after  all  bills  except  taxes  were  paid,  and  is  ten 
times  more  than  the  company’s  total  net  profit. 

FEED  VALUES  ARE 
SOIL  VALUES 


and  products.  Part  of  the  money  you  received 
from  Swift  came  from  our  meat  packing  plants, 
dairy  and  poultry  plants  and  buying  stations. 
Another  portion  of  the  money  paid  out  by  us 
was  for  soybeans,  cottonseed,  peanuts  and  other 
raw  materials. 

Swift  provides  a  wide,  ready,  year  ’round  mar¬ 
ket  for  your  livestock  and  other  products — and 
out  of  every  dollar  we  receive  in  a  year  from 
sales,  we  return,  on  the  average,  750  to  you.  Last 
year,  1.30  out  of  each  dollar  of  sales  was  profit. 
Part  of  this  amount  was  paid  out  as  dividends  to 
the  63,365  shareholders  as  a  return  on  their  in¬ 
vestment.  Part  was  retained  in  the  business  for 
future  needs. 


*The  actual  amount  paid  for  livestock  and  other  agricultural 
products  is  greater  than  shown  by  the  amount  of  the  subsidies 
paid  by  the  Government. 


Returns  for  Savings.  It  is  not  the  investment  of 
a  few  rich  people  that  has  built  Swift  &  Company, 
but  the  pooled  savings  of  63,365  people.  Among 
them  you’ll  find  farmers,  ranchers,  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  mechanics,  business  people — folks  from  every 
walk  of  life  .  .  .  including  29,941  women. 

The  savings  these  shareholders  have  invested  in 
Swift  &  Company  provide  the  plants  and  facilities 
— the  tools  with  which  we  handle  your  products. 
The  return  for  their  thriftiness  comes  to  them  as 
dividends  paid  out  of  the  company’s  profit.  In  1946 
that  dividend  amounted  to  $1.90  a  share. 


Wm.  A.  Albrecht 


by  Wm.  A.  Albrecht 
University  of  Missouri 

Recently  a  farmer  friend  of 
mine  told  me,  “I’ve  moved  to 
another  farm  where  I  get  big¬ 
ger  yields  in  all  my  feed  crops.  But  even  though 
I  shovel  much  more  corn  and  pitch  a  lot  more 
hay,  I  can’t  get  my  calves  to  market  as  early. 
I’m  just  not  growing  as  much  meat  per  acre.” 

This  man  doesn’t  realize  that  feed  bulk  is  no 
indication  of  feed  value.  Livestock  will  not  gain 
more  on  larger  rations  unless  the  feed  value  of 
any  crop  is  derived  from  the  basic  plant  food 
elements  found  in  the  soil.  The  crop  must  first 
build  up  the  woody  structure  that  makes  up 
its  bulk.  Then,  if  soil  conditions  are  right,  the 
plant  will  store  up  a  supply  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  protein,  vitamins,  and  mineral  com¬ 
pounds.  Thus,  whether  a  crop  offers  anything 
wore  than  bulk  and  fattening  power  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grew. 
Livestock  may  be  fed  great  quantities  of  feedstuff s 
produced  on  poor  soils  and  still  fail  to  gain 
weight.  It  is  soil  that  has  been  guarded  against 
erosion,  fertilized  properly,  and  carefully  man¬ 
aged,  that  grows  nutritious  crops.  Such  soil 
will  produce  crops  that  give  better  feeding  re¬ 
sults  and  make  more  meat  per  acre. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business  —  and  yours 


// 


WHERE  DID  THAT  $1,308,364,155  GO?" 


During  1946  Swift  &  Company  received  $1,308,364,155  4*^  )  from  the  sale  of  its 
products  and  by-products.  By  the  end  of  the"  year  the  Company  had 

earned  a  net  profit  of  $16,394,739,  which  is  slightly  less  than  1.34  (?)  on  each  dollar  of  sales. 

P 


Well,  the  largest  part  was  paid  to  farmers 


livestock 


money. 

and  ranchers  who  sold  us 

j-*. 

and  other  agricultural  products.  They  got  $981,660,783*  or  754 

out  of  the  average  sales  dollar  we  received  for  products  sold,  including  all  by-products  such  as 
hides,  wool,  soybean  meal,  etc. 

O  A 

The  next  largest  portion  of  our  sales  dollar  went  to  all  Swift  employes.  |g| 

Their  share  of  the  dollar  was  12.64. 

Fuel  barrels  boxes  paper  salt  ^  sugar  ,4  \,  and  other 

supplies  took  4.84  out  of  the  average  dollar. 

Transportation  took  24. ©©({Meat  travels,  on  the  average,  over  1,000  miles 

from  producer  to  consumer.) 

Taxes  took  another  14.  (j?)  All  other  expenses,  including  depreciation, 
interest  and  miscellaneous  business  costs,  amounted  to  3.34. 

All  these  costs  taken  out  of  the  sales  dollar  left  1.34.  This  was  Swift  &  Company's  net 
profit  in  1946*“  a  profit  of  only  %  of  14  on  each  pound  of  the  millions  of  pounds  of 

products  and  by-products  handled.. 


Wm.  B.  Traynor,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
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Quick  Gains  With  Hogs  Saves  Feed 


UNIFORM  MILKING  . .  .  without  change  from  one  milking 
to  the  next ...  is  necessary  to  highest  milk  production 
levels.  Variations  and  changes  in  milking  speed  and  action 
in  machine  milking  cause  loss  of  production  .  .  .  exactly  as 
when  hand  milkers  are  changed.  Only  the  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker  with  the  famous  "Magnetic  Heart” 
.  .  .  which  controls  pulsations  for  each  unit  from  the  Pulso- 
Pump  magnetically  .  .  .  assures  that  your  cows  will  always 
be  milked  in  the  same  correct ,  uniform  and  regular  manner 
day  after  day.  And  that  means  highest,  uniform  milk  yield! 

THE  PROFITABLE  DE  LAVAL  SterUt^  MILKER 

For  fast,  profitable  milking  of  De  Laval  quality 
at  lower  cost  your  answer  is  .  .  .  the  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker.  Complete  outfits  or  Sterling 
single  or  double  units  for  operation  on  your 
present  single  pipe  line  installation. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  C&MPANY 

165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO  6  •  61  Beale  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  19 


©  DE  LAVAL 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


Rapid  gains  and  profitable  gains  are 
closely  related  in  feeding  operations 
with  market  hogs,  although  for  brood 
sows  and  boars  the  amount  of  feed 
regularly  allowed  should  be  just 
enough  to  maintain  them  in  good 
breeding  condition.  Therefore,  with 
breeding  hogs  rapidity  of  gain  is  not 
so  important  in  their  management. 
With  hogs  which  are  to  be  fattened  for 
market,  however,  it  is  essential  that 
they  make  fast  gains  if  they  are  to 
render  the  best  possible  financial  re¬ 
turn.  The  basic  reason  for  this  im¬ 
portant  consideration  is  their  compara¬ 
tively  large  maintenance  requirement. 
If  a  hog  does  not  receive  any  more 
than  enough  feed  to  maintain  its  body 
weight,  it  cannot  possibly  render  any 
production  return  if  it  is  being  used 
for  fattening  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  desirable  in  some 
instances  to  feed  only  sufficient  to  keep 
the  animals  slightly  gaining  or  grow¬ 
ing  for  a  short  time,  when  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  fatten  them  later.  These  vari¬ 
ous  considerations  are  well  worthy  of 
study. 

Fast  Gains  and  Returns 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  feed  avail¬ 
able  to  allow  the  fattening  pigs  all 
they  will  eat,  it  will  usually  be  found 
more  profitable  to  sell  enough  of  them 
to  permit  a  maximum  feeding  of  the 
remainder.  An  exception  might  be 
where  the  feed  shortage  was  only 
temporary,  with  a  plentiful  supply  in 
prospect  at  a  comparatively  early  date, 
possibly  from  the  next  harvest.  But 
keeping  pigs  on  a  maintenance  ration 
for  a  very  long  period  soon  runs  into 


gain  was  less.  In  the  New  York  tests 
this  amounted  to  0.37  pounds  less 
average  daily  gain  per  head,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  35  days  longer  being  needed 
for  the  three-fourths  limited  fed  pigs 
to  reach  the  same  market  weight  as 
the  full  feds. 

Delayed  Fattening 

Due  to  feed  shortages  there  are 
many  instances  where  it  has  been 
necessary  for  farmers  to  feed  market 
pigs  less  than  they  would  eat,  in  order 
to  conserve  feed  and  have  them  avail¬ 
able  for  later  fattening  purposes.  Per¬ 
haps  considerable  grain  was  planted 
and  prospects  are  favorable  for  har¬ 
vesting  a  good  crop,  or  it  may  appear 
probable  that  feed  can  soon  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  desired  amounts.  In  such 
cases  it  will  help  if  the  limited  fed 
pigs  are  allowed  constant  acccess  to 
best  quality  legume  hay  in  racks,  pre¬ 
ferably  alfalfa,  because  they  can  fill 
up  on  this  and  also,  it  will  result  in  a 
better  grading  carcass. 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done, 
experimental  results  prove  that  when 
fattening  pigs  are  fed  a  ration,  much 
below  two -thirds  of  their  needs,  up  to 
a  weight  of  about  100  pounds,  it  will 
require  from  15  to  20  per  cent  more 
feed  to  finish  them  to  a  market  weight 
of  225  pounds.  If  they  are  carried  to 
weights  much  over  100  pounds  before 
full  feeding  is  resorted  to,  then  their 
efficiency  of  gain  will  usually  be  still 
further  reduced.  Delayed  fattening  also 
has  a  decided  tendency  to  produce  a 
soft  fat  in  the  pork  carcass.  This  is 
very  objectionable  as  such  a  carcass 
tends  to  liquify  at  ordinary  room 


Quick,  efficient  and  economical  gains  have  been  made  by  these  nice  Hamp- 
shires,  which  are  shown  being  driven  to  a  local  market  from  the  Robertson 

Farm  near  York,  Pennsylvania. 


money,  so  that  later  gains  and  market 
prices  would  need  to  be  especially  - 
good  in  order  to  offset  such  a  , dis¬ 
advantage. 

The  importance  of  rapid  gains  can 
be  shown  by  examining  the  records 
obtained  from  several  tests  at  numer¬ 
ous  experiment  stations.  Some  of  these 
trials  were  made  with  Fall  pigs  which 
were  fattened  in  dry  lot.  They  showed 
that  even  though  pigs  were  hand  fed 
all  they  would  eat  twice  daily,  they 
did  not  gain  as  rapidly  as  when  com¬ 
parable  pigs  were  self-fed.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  it  took  13  days  longer  for 
these  hand  fed  pigs  to  reach  a  market 
weight  of  225  pounds,  which  meant 
extra  labor,  feed  and  overhead;  they 
also  required  14  pounds  more  feed  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain  attained. 

Limited  grain  feeding  shows  even 
greater  differences.  In  two  such  trials 
conducted  at  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  it  was  demonstrated  that 
when  fattening  pigs  in  dry  lot  were 
limited  to  a  half  ration,  it  took  224 
days  for  them  to  attain  an  average 
market  weight  of  about  208  pounds 
from  an  average  initial  weight  of  62 
pounds.  They  required  almost  10  per 
cent  more  feed  for  each  100  pounds 
gain,  as  compared  to  similar  type  full 
fed  pigs.  The  full  fed  pigs  had  a  feed 
requirement  of  only  391  pounds  for 
each  100  pounds  gain,  and  they  made 
an  average  daily  gain  of  1.39  pounds 
per  head,  as  contrasted  to  0.65  pounds 
made  by  the  limited  fed  pigs.  This 
difference  is  sufficient  to.  be  of  great 
importance  in  terms  of  feed,  labor,  and 
time  saved.  Both  groups  received  good 
rations. 

The  average  of  several  tests  at  the 
Michigan  and  Ohio  Stations,  relative 
to  comparing  various  amounts  of  feed, 
shows  that  when  fattening  pigs  were 
allowed  approximately  two-thirds  as 
much  suitable  grain  as  they  would  con¬ 
sume,  they  gained  about  40  per  cent 
less,  daiy  per  head,  and  their  feed  re¬ 
quirement  was  approximately  50 
pounds  more  for  each  100  pounds  of 
gain,  as  compared  to  full  fed  pigs. 
Other  trials  at  various  stations  show 
that  when  fattening  pigs  were  fed 
three-fourths  of  a  full  ration,  their 
efficiency  of  gain  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  full  feeding;  in  some  other 
tests  it  was  even  superior.  This  was 
due  to  greater  utilization  of  the  slight¬ 
ly  restricted  feed.  However,  this  con¬ 
dition  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
longer  time  needed  to  attain  a  suitable 
market  weight,  because  their  rate  of 


temperature,  lacks  palatability,  and 
soon  becomes  rancid.  The  only  possible 
advantage  of  delayed  fattening  is  that 
such  hogs  develop  a  carcass  with  higher 
proportion  of  lean  meat  than  when  full 
fed,  but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
disadvantages  just  discussed. 

Grains  for  Hogs 

Corn  is  preeminently  the  best  grain 
feed  to  use  for  fattening  hogs.  How¬ 
ever,  if  brood  sows,  gilts  and  boars  are 
fed  unlimited  amounts  of  corn,  they 
soon  become  too  fat  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  but  if  fed  in  a  limited  quantity 
and  properly  supplemented,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  Whether  used  as 
the  sole  grain  or  in  combination  with 
barley,  wheat  or  oats,  enough  high  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  feed  is  also  needed  in 
order  to  make  a  complete  and  suitable 
ration.  If  pigs  have  the  run  of  a  field, 
pasture  or  woods,  they  will  find  con¬ 
siderable  material  that  helps  out  a 
corn-alone  ration,  but  they  will  make 
only  poor  returns  on  unsupplemented 
corn.  When  fed  alone  in  dry  lot,  corn 
is  so  badly  deficient  in  protein,  miner¬ 
als  and  vitamins  that  many  gigs  will 
die  under  these  conditions.  White  corn 
is  totally  lacking  in  vitamin  A,  while 
yellow  corn  is  a  good  source  for  this 
vitamin.  However,  both  white  and 
yellow  corn  are  high  in  vitamin  B 
content,  but  entirely  lacking  in  vita¬ 
min  D.  All  of  these  vitamins  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  growing,  fattening  and  breed¬ 
ing  swine.  Alfalfa  hay  is  a  good 
source  of  these  vitamins. 

Corn  is  low  in  both  calcium  and 
phosphorus  content,  and  therefore  hogs 
receiving  it  should  have  constant  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  good  mineral  mixture.  One 
that  contains  both  iodine  and  manga¬ 
nese,  as  well  as  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  is  preferable;  there  are  many 
suitable  commercial  mineral  mixtures 
on  the  market  that  are  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  In  addition,  hogs  should  be 
allowed  constant  access  to  salt.  Nothing 
is  so  inexpensive  and  gives  such  large 
returns  as  plenty  of  salt  and  water. 
But  regardless  of  how  much  minerals 
are  supplied  to  hogs  that  are  being 
fed  corn  alonp,  they  will  not  make 
proper  gains  or  remain  healthy  un¬ 
less  some  additional  and  suitable  pro¬ 
tein  is  also  regularly  supplied.  The 
latest  experiment  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  was  conducted  by  Weaver  at 
the  Missouri  Station.  The  dry  lot 
fattening  pigs  in  that  test  required  an 
(Continued  on  Page  96) 
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Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 

"  SWINE 


PUBLIC  HOG  SALE 

m 

Registered  Poland  China 
Breeding  Stock 
Thurs.,  February  6,  1947 

40  —  HEAD  BRED  STOCK  —  40 
20  —  HEAD  FALL  BOARS  —  20 
25  —  HEAD  FALL  GILTS  —  25 

This  offering  will  consist  of  a  -  choice 
selection  of  quality  animals  hard  to  be. 
excelled  for  type  and  markings,  blood 
lines  and  production  ability. 

Those  that  know  this  herd  will  well 
testify  of  the  achievements  over  a  period 
of  years;  also,  that  it  is  indeed  one;  of 
the  outstanding  established  herds  of 
Eastern  U.  S.  A. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Will  be  Mailed 
Upon  Request 

ELMER  S.  MUSSER  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Route  1  Phone:  Landisville  2081 


FOR  SAL®:  VACCINATED  10  WEEKS  OLD  PURE- 
15 RED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  ALSO  A  FEW 
BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS. 

BRIGDE  FARM,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 


BERKSHIRE 

Bred  Sow  Sale 

MERCER,  PENNA.  FEBRUARY  19 

Consignment  of  40  Top  Gilts  of  Independent 
Emblem,  New  Conquest  Lad,  Maryland  High 
Leaders,  and  Beechnut  Monogram  breeding. 

WRITE  FOR  A  CATALOG 

MERCER  CO.,  F  F  A  BERKSHIRE 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

John  Mallery,  J.r.,  Secy.  Mercer,  Penna. 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs,  both  sexes  —  gilts  and  sows  bred  for 
spring  farrow,  two  proven  herd  boars.  Best 
proven  blood  lines,  reasonable  prices. 

MOORDENIER  HILLS 

Ira  G.  &  Judson  F.  Payne,  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

BOAR  PIGS  AND  OPEN  GILTS 
Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co„  N.Y. 


-  FOR  SALE  —  PIGS  —  BERKSHIRE  - 

completely  inoculated.  MEADOWCROFT  FARM, 
Montauk  Highway,  Quogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Westhampton  1428 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  FALL  BOARS  OF  RE¬ 
NOWNED  BREEDING  AND  PROLIFIC  BREEDERS. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 

R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


REG.  YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  that  has  made  Canada  famous  for  its  bacon 
and  ham  the  world  over.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  York¬ 
shire  herds  In  Jersey.  Our  bloodlines  are  direct  from 
Canada.  Taking  orders  for  spring  pigs  now.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  you  the  facts  about  Yorkshires. 
BLIXTORP  FARM,  P.  0.  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Outstanding  spring  boars,  many  from  Registry  of 
Merit  proven  production  dams,  from  the  most  popular 
bloodlines  of  the  breed.  Bred  gilts,  and  two  pure 
bred  Holstein  bulls. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  —  BRED  GILTS 
ALSO  FALL  BOARS  AND  FEEDER  PIGS. 
PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


Hampshire  Breeding  Stock.  Sows,  Young  Pigs.  Cholera 
immune.  STIRLING  FARM,  Bradfordwoods,  Pa. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

A  new  money  maker  for  your  farm,  HEREFORD 
HOGS,  from  the  high  winning  herd  of  the  East.  Bred 
Gilts,  Boars,  and  pigs  for  sale.  Write  for  circular. 
NOW.  SAMUEL  HOOVER.  2902  DUNLEER  ROIAD, 
Baltimore  22,  Maryland 


HEREFORD  HOGS— 'The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 


FEEDER  PIGS 

60  to  100  lbs.  These  pigs  are  range  raised,  been 
grained  a  little  and  will  put  on  weight  fast.  Inocu¬ 
lated  and  delivered  free  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R.  5,  Westminster,  Maryland 


For  Sale:  OUTSTANDING  PUREBRED  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIGS,  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD.  FROM  ONE 
OF  FINEST  HERDS  IN  EAST. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  AUSTIN  GEISBERT, 
Hog  Superintendent,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

From  our  Grand  Champions  In  Maryland  State  Fair, 
Reading  Fair,  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Richmond  Ex¬ 
position.  C.  T.  Edgerton,  King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Maptehurst  Durocs:  Service  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  and  Fall 
Pigs.  R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 

MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOiATS!  Booklet  Free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  767,  Columbia,  Mo. 


GOATS  —  Young  grade  Toggenburgs  $50.00  each, 
will  kid  in  February,  accredited  herd. 

H.  N.  CONNER  •  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


Ped.  English  Angora  breeding  stock.  Excellent  type, 
heavy  woolers.  Boyd’s  Rabbitry,  Port  Morris,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  December,  1946,  are 
as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Shawangunk  Co-op.  Dairies.$6.00  $.1277 


Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op .  5.78  .123 

*Consumer-  Farmer  Co-op.  5.70  .1213 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.......  5.64  .12 

Sullivan  County  Co-op . 5.41  .1151 

Monroe  Co.  Prod,  Co-op...  5.40  .115 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  5.345  .1137 

Four  Co.  Creameries .  5.34  .1136 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  5.325  .1133 

Arkport  Dairies .  5.30  .1128 

Cohoeton  Creameries .  5.30  .1128 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op _ 5.30  .1128 

Grandview  Dairy .  5.30  .1128 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  5.30  .1128 

Sheffield  Farms .  5.29  .1126 

Dairymen’s  League _ /....  5.19  .1104 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  5.17  .11 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod.  Co-op...  5.17  .11 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $5.30; 
Buffalo,  $5.02;  Rochester,  $5.25. 

*Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Business  Bits 

Proper  drainage  and  sanitation  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  home  is  the  subject  of  a 
(new  booklet  just  prepared  by  the 
Clay  Sewer  Pipe  Assn.,  1105  Huntington 
Bank  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  This 
publication  describes  and  illustrates 
the  places  in  the  home  where  drainage 
and  sewerage  facilities  are  required. 
It  also  makes  suggestions  for  their  in¬ 
stallation;  some  of  which  can  be  made 
without  special  skills  or  tools.  In 
addition,  this  booklet  also  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  correct  way  to 
line  chimneys  for  maximum  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  A  copy  will  be  forwarded  on 
request  to  the  company. 


A  synthetic  chemical,  discovered  and 
developed  under  wartime  secrecy, 
promises  to  give  farmers  more  satis¬ 
factory  rat  control  than  they  have  ever 
had  before.  This  new  chemical  is 
known  as  “antu”  (chemically,  it  is 
alpha-naphthyl — thiourea).  It  is  more 
poisonous  to  the  Norway  or  brown  rat 
than  it  is  to  other  animals.  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  have  pre¬ 
pared  this  new  rat  killer  in  commercial 
form.  A  leaflet  discussing  this  product 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  them. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 

CQQT  CUSHIONS 


SOFT-SPONGY 
ALL  OVER 


LIKE 
WALKING 
ON  A 
PILLOW! 


Ho  you  suffer  from  metatarsal  CALLOUSES,  CORNS. 
WEAK  ARCH  FOOT  PAINS?  Try  Dr.  Barron is 
New  Foot  Cushions  for  blessed  relief!  LIGHT, 

SPONGY,  AIR-VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes. 
Cushions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL  to 
TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  "Wonderful  for  tired, 

aching  feet.  Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure." 

Happy  customer  writes:  "I  feel  like  I  have  new  feet 
in  just  a  few  hours.”— H.  H.  Sedan,  Kan.  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR  or  C.  O.  I>.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN. 

30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no 
blessed  relief! 

ORTHO  CO.,  1 1 1  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5B,  N.  Y.  C.  24 


DOGS 


Dalmatians  And  Dachshunds 

PUPPY  DOGS.  ALL  AGES.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED. 

REASONABLE.  PHONE  176  F  2 
GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS,  SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGER  SPANIELS,  A.  K.  C.  Reg.  Bred  to 
hunt.  Two  (2)  Six  month  old  females.  Rein-Abby 
Kennels,  Reg.,  R.  SNYDER,  R.  D.  No.  3, 

Troy,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Center  Brunswick  27  F  14 


Collies;  Shepherds;  Terriers:  Airedales;  Wires; 
Scotties;  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz;  Police; 

Cockers;  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


FTIREBKED  COCK.EIS  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN,  ILL. 


90 -Jc&jd  INCREASES  PROFITS 

Iodine  is  one  of  the  the  most  important  elements  to  a  healthful  existence  for 
both  human  beings  and  animals.  The  lack  of  iodine  in  the  soil  is  directly  responsible 
for  much  of  the  malnutrition,  stunted  growth,  failure  to  reproduce  and  susceptibility 
to  disease  prevalent  in  the  livestock  industry  today. 

You  can  keep  your  livestock  in  good  healthy  physical  condition  by  giving  them 
I  o-FEED  regularly.  I  o-FEED  is  a  5%  proteinized  iodine  solution.  Your  cows  will 
produce  more  and  richer  milk  and  produce  better  calves  if  you  provide  I  o-FEED 
in  their  daily  ration. 

Give  I  o-FEED  to  your  hens  regularly  and  they  will  lay  earlier  and  produce 
more  and  larger  eggs.  The  shells  will  be  stronger  because  of  better  calcium  assimila¬ 
tion.  I  o-FEED  will  help  keep  disease  away  from  your  flock. 

Milking  goats,  horses,  pigs,  rabbits,  dogs,  foxes,  pigeons  also  need  I  o-FEED. 

1  Pint  (16oz.)  $2.00  1  Quart  (32  oz.)  $3.50 

Half  Gallon  $5.50  Gallon  $9.00 

Shipped  Prepaid  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

QO -J'S&d  Products,  Inc.  713  Lincoln  Ave.,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J* 


GUERNSEYS 


FALCON’S  FLIGHT  FARMS 

BUY  THIS  HIGH  PRODUCTION  BULL  TO 
HELP  IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD. 
LANGWATER  &  CORONATION  BREEDING 
TATTOO  4B,  Born  July  17,  1946 

SIRE:  Langwater  Petrarch 

Double  Grandson  of  Langwater  Merrymaker. 
Sold  for  $4,000. 

His  Sire:  Langwater  Peter.  High  index  proven 
sire  4  class  leader  .record  daughters. 

His  Dam:  Langwater  Blanche  2nd 
13932  -  651  -  G 
DAM:  Flat  Brook  Her  Lena 

On  test  in  class  305  days  2X  Jr.  3  yr. 

Her  Sire:  Coronation  Herald 

13  A.R.  daughters,  11  over  500  fat  1st  calf. 

Her  Dam :  Coronation  Amy 

16536  -  678  -  DD.  A  daughter  of  Fra-Mar 

Farm  King.  One  of  the  high  production 

sires  of  the  breed. 

Price  For  Quick  Sale  $300. 

F.  O.  B.  Litchfield,  Connecticut 
We  also  have  other  bulls  available  out  of 
A.  R.  DAMS  and  good  sires. 

ARTHUR  H.  MAY,  Manager 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

Fully  Accredited  Herd 


BUILDING  fNBcEToTrE 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  "A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

741  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


HOLSTEINS 


MONTGOMERY  CO.,  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

65  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  65 

ROBERT  E.  MOORE  selling  his  good 
herd  at  the  farm,  3  miles  south  of  Cana- 
joharie  at  MARSHVILLE  on  Route  10. 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  14 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  all  under 
2  years  Bang’s  Vaccinated. 

30  Milkers,  nearly  all  fresh  or  soon  due 
at  sale  time.  14  Bred  Heifers,  due  in 
March  and  April.,  18  Heifers  from  1 
month  to  18  months. 

HERD  SIRE— Golden  Hope  Lochinvar — a 
blue  ribbon  show- son  of  Montvic  Lochin¬ 
var  sells.  Many  bred  to  him. 

Sale  held  in  heated,  comfortable  tent 
at  11:00  A.  M.,  lunch  served. 
ROBERT  E.  MOORE,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


202  EARLVILLE  SALE 

Wednesday,  February  5 

V  Heated  Sale  Pavilion 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Which  is  on  Route  12-B.  10  miles  south  of 
Route  20,  easy  to  reach  from  all  sections. 
Sale'  held  regardless  of  weather. 

125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  many 
Bang's  Vaccinated,  treated  against  shipping 
fever,-  milkers  mastitis  tested. 

(00  Fresh  and  Close  springers — 10  Service  age 
Bulls  —  15  Heifers  —  25  young  calves  of  both 
sex  that  will  sell  reasonably. 
Experienced  truekmen  on  hand.  Oldest  established 
series  in  the  World.  Every  animal  sold  to  be 
as  represented.  ' 

E.  J.  Keane,  Merchants  National  Bank,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  will  be  on  hand  sale  day  to  extend  credit. 
_or  see  him  before  sale  at  office. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


FOUR  YOUNG  BULLS,  SEVERAL  EXCELLENT, 
WELL  BRED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  AT  FARMER 
PRICES.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazer* 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street.  -  Brandon.  Vermont 


MAPLE  COURT  FARMS  AYRSHIRES 

All  ages  vaccinated,  bloodtested  and  accredited.  My 
farm  just  40  miles  from  Odgensburg,  New  York.  Will 
deliver  by  truck  from  farm  to  your  farm.  Yorkshire 
registered  bred  sows  $100.00  each.  Beal  high  class 
individuals. 

D.  M.  STEWART,  OSGOODE  STATION,  ONTARIO 


JERSEYS 


SPOT  FARM:  For  Sale  with  36  REGISTERED 
JERSEYS,  HAY,  ENSILAGE,  Complete  Set  of  Tool*, 
all  buildings  in  first  class  repair.  Modern  stable. 

ALL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HOUSE. 

JOHN  C.  REGAN,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  Phone  4701 


RABBITS 


DINGLE  RIDGE  FARMS  AUCTION 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18 

115  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

4  Miles  from  BREWSTER,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 
and  6  miles  from  DANBURY,  Conn,  just  off  Rt.  6. 

A  famous  bred  herd  of  sensational,  high  pro¬ 
ducers,  many  with  600  lb.,  700  lb.  and  up  to 
800  lb.  fat  and  many  daughters  of  equally  high 
record  cows  to  951  lb.  fat  at  3  years. 

60  MILKERS  —  36  HEIFERS  and  CALVES. 
4  SERVICE  AGE  BULLS  —  8  YOUNG  BULLS. 

Many  daughters  of  and  many  cows  bred  to 
AB EG W E IT  SALADIN,  sire  of  a  world’s  record 
daughter.  This'  famous  bull  sells  Herd  T.  B. 
Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  all  under  2 
years  calfhood  vaccinated,  eligible  to  go  any¬ 
where,  milkers  mastitis  tested.  Sale  held-  in  a 
heated,  inside  building  starting  at  10:00  A.  M. 
sharp.  A  GREAT  SALE  FOR  YOU  TO  ATTEND. 
PATSY  BASEL1CE,  Owner,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus/  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


NET  MORE  DOLLARS  PER  COW 

Holstelns,  being  of  large  capacity,  use  home-grown  feed 
to  better  advantage  than  smaller  breeds.  They  produce 
more  milk  and  they  keep  Its  up  longer. 

Many  of  them  at  12  years 
of  age  and  older  have  been 

Sand  champions  at  lead- 
g  dairy  shows.  And  when 
through  producing,  they 
bring  more  for  beef  be¬ 
cause  of  their  large  size. 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN  - 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL  WRITE 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’I 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  ■  Box  1071 

HEREFORDS 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 
ATTENTION  FARMERS 

We  can  offer  you  grass  or  feed  lot  steers  in  car  or 
truck  lots.  Herefords  are  our  speciality.  We  have  a 
permanent  office  in  Okla.  and  Texas,  and  we  can  ship 
you  direct  any  weight  or  quality  cattle  you  need.  All 
cattle  are  bought  on  a  straight  commission.  Let  us 
stock  your  farm.  Our  company  has  55  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  buying  cattle.  Call  or  write  for  our  prices 
at  our  home  office.  Bonded  dealers 
BACHRACH  COMPANY  -  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
CATTLE  SALESMAN:  HOME  OFFICE,  Bob  Bachrach 
Plymouth,  Ohio.  Office  Phone  54.  Home  Phone  5. 
CATTLE  BUYER:  WESTERN  OFFICE,  Dava 
Bachrach,  214  Livestock  Exch.  Bldg.,  Okla.  City, 
Okla.  Phone  34763. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  SABLE  &  WHITE 
Excellent  breeding,  admirable  and  farm  raised. 

HAROLD  P.  KENNEDY,  VALENCIA,  PENNA. 

-  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  - 

Heavy  Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock.  Juniors  six  to  ten 
weeks  three  dollars  each;  trio  eight  fifty. 
CARL  H.  EGGE  -  PEARL  RIVER,  N.  Y. 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.Y. 

nalHO  From  heel  drivers.  Arthur 
vfICr|7fi"i  U  m  If  |J  GlUon,  Dekalb  Junction, N.Y 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  JUNIORS  both  sexes  $5.00. 
MAC  MILLAN,  R.  F.  D.  I,  BAY  SHORE,  L.  I..N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Chin.,  Flemish,  New  Zealand  Whites  6  weeks  $1.50. 
R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  CoIIies-Setters-Beagles  Farmsc.0,Hastin^”°N.aY! 

SHEEP 

REGISTERED  PIT  BULL  PUPS.  REASONABLE. 
C.  CUSICK,  Terhune  Dr.,  R.  D.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

—  CHEVIOTS  FOR  SALE  — 

We  won  champion  ram.  Champion  Wether,  first  pen 
of  lambs  and  other  prizes  at  the  1946  Chicago  Inter¬ 
national.  Fifty  bred  ewes  for  sale. 

R.  C.  GREGORY,  MT.  VISION,  NEW  YORK 

Manchester  Terrier  (Black  &  Tan)  Pups.  Reg.  AKC. 
WIXSON  DALE,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Rutherford  2- I233TW 

—COLLIES— BEAUTIFUL  SABLES  $20.00  $45.00— 
HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

2000  YOUNG  BRED  EWES 

Corriedales,  Hampshires,  Columbias,  $10  to  $15  carloads 
delivered.  Also  250  purebred  2  year  old  Corriedales 
$20.  200  registered  Hampshires  2  to  4  year  olds.  Bred 
to  Champion  rams.  $22  each.  ED.  STONE,  Chariton,  la 

100  REGISTERED  Imported  Bred  Suffolk  Ewes;  100 

registered  bred  Corriedale  ewes.  2000  unregistered 
heavy  shearing  young  bred  ewes  $11  to  $13.  Carloads 
delivered  free.  EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  excellent  type  and  breeding.  Farm 
raised.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  1,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Shetland  Sheepdogs.  Miniature  collies.  Exceptional 
breeding.  Priced  right.  Tweodon  Kennels,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful,  pedigree  Collie  Puppies. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Harman,  R.D.  1,  Wellsville,  Penna. 

Airedale  Reg.  grown  females,  champion  bloodlines,  good 
watchdogs  &  hunters  $25.  Schofield,  Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

-  CORRIEDALE  BRED  EWES  - 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  -  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS.  HEIFERS, 
BRED  HEIFERS,  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  FOOT. 

HERD  T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED 
BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITS! 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


-4%  MILK  and  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  as  well  as  "on  the  farm”  records 
■under  average  farm  conditions  prove 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  profit 
breed!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk 
breeds!  Get  the  FREE  facts.  Or  read 
Milking'Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  sub¬ 
scription  6  months,  50c;  1  yesr,  $1.00.. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN 


809  West  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-51 
Chicago  9;  Illinois 


Orn  POT  T  C  Beal  Dual  Purpose  cattle, 
»  VtikiJ  all  red,  all  hornless,  gcxxl 
milkers.  Registered  bull  calves  one  to  seven  months 
of  age,  from  an  outstanding  sire,  reasonably  priced. 

MYNET  STOCK  FARM,  EAST  OTTO,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


W  ANTED 

To  Buy  Registered  Shetland  Pony  Mares 

S.  D.  STOKES,  RT.  2,  ROANOKE,  VIRGINIA 
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AND  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  HEAL-PROMOTING 
USES  ON  TENDER  UDDER  TISSUES 


Mighty  important . . .  those  deli¬ 
cate  tissues  of  udder  and  teats. 
The  best  of  care,  applied  prompt¬ 
ly,  is  the  one  good  platform.  That 
calls  for  lanolin -loaded  Bag  Balm 
. . .  with  its  bland  penetrating  oils 
that  are  antiseptic-on-contact. 

For  cuts,  chaps,  surface  inju¬ 
ries  Bag  Balm  promotes  quick, 
clean  healing;  it  spreads  just 
right,  stays  on  longer  where  pro¬ 
tection  is  needed.  Just  the  right 
stiffness  to  induce  beneficial  mas¬ 
sage  of  Caked  Bag.  Never  get  out 
of  Bag  Balm.  Play  safe. 


TOT  IT  W  TO 

LANOLIN-LOADED 


iaasf 


At  all  farm  supply  dealers 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  9-B,!  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

FULL  MILKINGS  NEVER  COME  FROM 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in  tight 
corners;  3-ft.  cut;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
_  ‘"run  it.  Rugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  See  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  RH 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  Rochester8,  N.Y.,  Est.  1838 


Fence  Rows 
Roadsides 
Railroads 
Farm  lawns 


PHOTOSTATS 


Promptly  made  from 
your  Birth,  Marriage, 
Discharge  and  legal  papers.  Better  be  safe  than  sorry. 

DENNIS  PHOTOSTATS,  Hammondsport,  New  York 


MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  City  Vaccina  Co.,  Dept.  FI 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt,  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Free 
literature.  Abortion, 
Penicillin,  DDT. 
Kansas  City  15,  Mo. 


MAM-O-LAC 

(TYROTHRICIN) 


PROTECT  your  Cows/  Teats 

with  UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Reduce  Cow  Injuries  — 

The  Unadilla  folding  partition  may 
be  readily  attached  to  most  any 
stanchion  frame — wood  or  pipe.  The 
Unadilla  Partition  has  these  exclu¬ 
sive  features  — 

1 — Low  cost.  2 — It  fits  any  stanchion 
frame.  3 — Easy  to  install,  no  outside 
help  required.  4 — Retractable — folds 
up  in  safe  position  when  milking  or 
letting  cows  out.  5 — Easy  to  keep 
clean — no  iron  pipe  going  into  plat¬ 
form  to  gather  manure,  rust,  to  break 
off.  6 — Never  in  the  way  when  bed¬ 
ding  or  cleaning  stables.  7 — End  of 
partition  off  platform — variable  ac¬ 
cording  to  gambrel  height  of  cows 
stanchioned.  8 — Flexible — not  rigid 
—  cow  cannot  get  cast  when  lying 


Save  Work — Economical 


down.  9 — Fits  m  tow  ceiling  barns. 
10— Handy  Tail-holder. 

If  your  cows  are  injuring  one  another 
because  of  lack  of  partitions,  send 
for  complete  details  about  this  won¬ 
derful  partition  that  can  be  fitted  to 
all  stanchion  frames.  It’s  guaranteed 
to  please  you. 


I 

I 
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Red  Dog  Flour  for  Pigs 

We  are  now  feeding  our  pigs  swill 
made  of  red  dog  flour  and  water.  I 
also  throw  in  sweet  corn  that  has 
gotten  too  old  to  eat.  We  also  feed 
some  melons,  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables  from  our  garden.  The  pigs 
.are  three  months  old  and  seem  to  be 
growing  good.  They  weigh  about  100 
lb*s.  now.  Is  the  red  dog  feed  good  or 
should  I  feed  them  regular  hog  feed? 
Any  pointers  you  can  give  me  will  be 
appreciated.  l.  e.  s. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

Your  pigs  have  made  excellent  gains 
ior  their  age.  The  fact  that  they  are 
receiving  some  corn  and  had  various 
vegetables,  has  given  them  a  well 
suited  ration.  However,  assuming  that 
you  intend  to  discontinue  feeding  them 
corn  and  keep  them  on  red  dog  feed 
alone,  they  will  need  some  grain  to 
help  out.  This  feed  is  also  known  as 
white  shorts  and  is  good  for  young 
pigs;  it  is  palatable,  and  high  in  di¬ 
gestibility.  In  comparison  with  stand¬ 
ard  wheat  middlings,  tests  show  it  to 
be  worth  about  one-fifth  more,  when 
fed  with  corn  and  tankage  to  growing 
pigs,  instead  of  feeding  it  alone.  It  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  to  consti¬ 
tute  preferably  about  20  per  cent  or  a 
little  more  of  their  ration.  The  rest 
of  your  pigs’  feed  should  be  either  corn 
or  barley  and  about  five  per  cent  tank¬ 
age  or  fishmeal.  In  the  Winter,  let  them 
have  access  to  good  quality  alfalfa  hay 
or  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  fed  in  their  grain 
to  the  extent  of  about  five  per  cent. 
Keep  salt  before  them  at  all  times. 


Danger  in  Feeding*  Dusted 
Cabbage  to  Cows 

I  want  to  ask  you  for  some  advice. 
About  the  middle  of  September  I 
treated  my  cabbage  with  a  half  pound 
of  arsenate  of  lead  and  about  two 
gallons  of  slaked  lime.  I  put  it  on  with 
a  duster.  We  had  a  lot  of  rain  this 
Fall,  and  there  is  not  any  arsenate  of 
lead  or  lime  showing  on  the  cabbage 
now.  Would  it  be  safe  to  feed  cows 
with  that  cabbage?  I  want  to  feed  all 
the  leaves.  I  can  cut  the  cabbage  off 
just  above  the  roots.  Does  arsenate  of 
lead  soak  into  the  leaves  or  will  it  wash 
off  with  rain?  r.  m.  s. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these 
cabbages  which  have  been  dusted  with 
lead  arsenate  are  safe  to  use  for  cattle 
feed.  If  you  have  had  heavy  rains 
since  this  material  was  put  on  in 
September  and  can  see  no  trace  of  the 
material  on  the  leaves,  it  is  probably 
all  right  to  use,  but  you  wiill  have  to 
take  the  risk  of  using  it  as  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  how  much  may  be 
lodged  at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  Ma¬ 
terial  of  this  kind  that  is  to  be  used 
for  feeding  purposes  should  be  dusted 
with  Rotenone  or  Pyrethrum  instead 
of  with  material  which  is  poisonous  to 
animals.  The  great  danger  from  feed¬ 
ing  this  cabbage  is  that  most  of  it 
might  be  safe  to  use,  but  an  occasional 
head  might  contain  enough  poison  to 
kill  a  valuable  animal. 


Acreage  Needed  for  Sheep 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  much 
acreage  would  be  necessary  to  pasture 
100  sheep,  and  how  much  acreage  to 
raise  their  other  feed?  b.  b. 

Michigan 

A  mature  breeding  ewe  will  need 
about  three  and  one-half  pounds  of 
hay  daily  when  she  is  not  on  pasture, 
and  in  addition  for  about  two  months 
before  lambing,  she  should  receive 
about  one-half  pound  of  grain.  These 
are  averages,  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  breeding  ewes  should  not 
be  kept  hog  fat  or  conversely  too 
thin.  However,  the  average  amounts 
of  feed  mentioned  will  usually  keep 
them  in  proper  condition.  At  this  rate 
of  feeding,  it  would  require  about  15 
acres  of  hay  land  and  one  acre  of 
plus  about  10  acres  of  fair  to 
pasture  land,  to  maintain  a  flock  of 
100  breeding  ewes  in  suitable  breed¬ 
ing  condition.  In  addition,  you  would 
have  to  allow  for  additional  land  for 
their  lambs,  unless  they  were  sold  at 
weaning  time. 
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New  Owner  for  Briarcliff 
Farms 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
noted  Aberdeen-Angus  breeding  es¬ 
tablishment,  has  been  purchased  by 
George  W.  Brown,  President  of  Brown 
Oil  and  Chemical  Corp.,  of  Staten 
Island  and  New  York.  Mr.  Brown  plans 
to  continue  Briarcliff  under  the  same 
policies  and  management  and  also  in¬ 
tends  to  develop  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
herd  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Experiments  will  also  be  conducted 
in  the  growing  of  soybeans  and  other 
oil  bearing  seeds  which  are  used,  after 
the  extracts  of  oil,  for  stock  feeding 
purposes.  These  experiments  are  in¬ 
tended  to  develop  both  the  feeding 
properties  of  the  grain  and  also  its 
adaptability  to  this  area.  Mr.  Harold 
Hamilton  will  continue  as  manager  of 
this  2,500  acre  farm. 

Briarcliff  Farms  became  famous  as 
the  home  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
under  the  ownership  of  Oakleigh 
Thorne,  who  sold  the  farm  to  Anthony 
D.  Duke  in  June  of  1940.  Mr.  Thorne 
had  owned  the  property  for  about  22 
years. 
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Don’t  risk  using  old  worn-out  harness  another 
season.  And  don't  waste  money  on  cheap  harness, 
when  you  can  make  a  double  saving  by  buying 
new  Boyt  Harness  now.  t.  Boyt  prices  are  low 
<3ee  FREE  catalog).  2.  Boyt  dependability  cuts 
cost  ot  delays  and  breakdowns,  so  common  with 
worn-out  harness.  Today,  as  tor  45  years,  Boyt  la 
still  making  the  strongest  work  harness  In  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  cost  per  year  Boyt  Harness  Is  most  eco¬ 
nomical  because  It  outwears  ordinary  harness 
2-to-l.  Get  Boyt’a  Harness  and  Collar  Book.  Sent 
FREE.  Write  today  to  Boyt  Harness  Co. 

PROTECT  CROPS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

I  with  Boyt  tarpaulins.  Rugged,  all-purpose  tar» 
paullns  ot  heavy  waterproofed  tent  canvas.  Wide 
range  ot  sizes.  For  tree  catalog,  write  Boyt  Harness 
Company,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


YOUR  HORSES 

work  as  never  before 

with  the  extra  comfort  of 


COLLAR 


New  cushion  principle  (not  Inflated) 

[  prevents  and  cures  sore  shoulders. 
Easiest  to  fit.  Keeps  cooler  and  drier. 
Wears  longer — costs  less.  Don’t  buy 
ANY  collar  'till  you  get  Boyt’s  FREE 
Book.  Write  today.  BOYT  HARNESS 
,  CO..  224  Court  Ave.,  De3  Moines,  Iowa. 


Send  for  FREE  Harness  and  Collar  Book 
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•  •  •  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 

TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr,  Naylor's 

SULFATHIAZOLE 

MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Get  to  the  seat  o!  the  trouble 
at  once!  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  yourdealer,  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

t  MORRIS  11  ,N.Y. 

Large  pVg.  $1.00 
Small  pkg.  .50 
MAILED  POSTPAID 

H.  W.  NAYLOR 

Dr.  of  Veterinary 
Medicine 

JVaylor’s 

otatMOMit  vm»MA*r  products  Mt  sciiwnn.  ,  * 

CAUY  Ttsno  UMOfH  PRACTICAL  TARM  CONDITIONS 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding;  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
maybe  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


FA UM  &  OAUDEN 
ANNUAL  — FREE 

48  pages  of  the  best  in  seeds,  new  va¬ 
rieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  21.  Hall,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Vital  to  Life  and 
Health  of  Livestock 
and  Poultry/ 


Iodine  is  important  in  the 
nutrition  of  livestock  and 
poultry. 

Farm  animals  —  like  human 
beings  —  must  have  Iodine  —  a 
very  little  to  be  sure  —  but  that 
small  amount  is  vital  to 
prevent  goiter  and  related 
troubles. 

In  areas  where  goiter  is  com¬ 
mon  —  supplementary  Iodine 
in  feed  is  a  necessity.  In  other 
sections  it’s  a  wise  precaution! 

It  pays  to  make  sure  the  feed 
you  buy  contains  Iodine.  It 
probably  does,  but  don’t  take 
chances.  Ask  your  dealer  when 
you  order.  . 


FREE  BOOK:  Write  for  "The  Place  of  Iodine 
in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals.” 


Iodine 

Educational  Bureau,  Inc 


120  Broadway,  New  York  S,  N.  Y. 
r221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  lib 


DUMP 

BODY 

HOIST 


Low  Cost  -  Easy  to  Install 


Takes  the  heavy  work  out  of  unloading  —  gets  the 
job  done  fast!  Any  farmer,  trucker,  etc.  can  afford 
one.  Fits  all  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple  to  attach  — 
you  can  do  it  yourself.  Does  not  change  the 
chassis  in  any  way.  No  hydraulic  cylinder  to 
adjust  and  service  —  LITTLE  GIANT  works 
equally  well  in  hot  or  cold  weather.  Easy-crank 
operation.  Only  $65  and  up.  More  LITTLE 
GIANTS  in  use  than  any  other.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 


little  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1568  N.  Adams  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


SAVES  TIME  usually  lostdi 
to  excessivecold — workMOR 
DAYS.  MORE  NIGHTS  wh< 
necessary.  Deflects  motor  he; 
that  envelopes  operator  wl 
regulates  amount  of  heat  d 
sired— no  enclosure  to  obstru 
'  vision.  Ideal  for  all  draw  bi 
work.  29MODELS  individually  tailoredf  rom  hea^ 
treated  duck.  ON  or  OFF  in  a  jiffy.  IT  SAVE 
work  days  formerly  lost — quickly  pays  for  itsel 
See  your  Implement  Dealer,  Farm  Supply  Stori 
or  WRITE  TODAY  for  folder  describing  12  un 
usual  features  and  price. 

BEARING  DISTRIBUTORS  CO. 

I9I9-E  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


FARM  £  GARDEN 
ANNUAL — FREE 

«  ww»  of  the  best  In  seeds,  new  va' 
neties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus- 
Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  21,  Hall,  N.Y, 


N.  E.  Dairy  Co-ops  Merge 

In  a  move  which  will  make  a  farm¬ 
ers’  cooperative  the  largest  exclusive 
handler  of  New  England  milk  in  New 
England,  announcement  was  recently 
made  of  the  formation  of  United  Farm¬ 
ers  of  New  England,  Inc.,  by  the 
merging  of  United  Farmers  Coopera¬ 
tive  Creamery  Association  and  New 
England  Dairies.  The  directors  of  both 
organizations  have  approved  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  consolidation  that  became 
effective  January  1.  The  merger  will 
include  all  of  the  properties,  city  and 
country  plants  and  equipment  as  well 
as  subsidiary  concerns,  owned  by  the 
uniting  coopertives. 

The  combined  business  of  the  two 
associations  for  the  year  1946  was  in 
excess  of  $20,000,000  and  combined  re¬ 
sources  were  shown  to  exceed  $4,000,000. 
More  than  300,000,000  pounds  of  milk  in 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine 
is  handled  by  the  new  combine,  which 
will  make  the  organization  by  far  the 
largest  local  milk  handler  in  all  New 
England.  United  Farmers  Cooperative 
Creamery  Association  was  formed  at 
Morrisville,  Vermont,  in  1919  with  a 
paid-in  capital  of  $30,000.  Expansion 
has  been  made  entirely  out  of  earnings 
made  by  the  producers  in  the  handling 
of  their  own  product.  United  Farmers 
operates  country  plants  at  Morrisville, 
Barton,  Enosburg  Falls,  Cambridge, 
Randolph,  East  Berkshire,  East  Fair- 
field,  Greensboro  Bend  and  Troy,  all  in 
Vermont.  The  city  assets  include  a 
pasteurizing  and  distributing  plant  in 
Charleston,  Mass.,  and  sole  ownership 
of  United  Farmers  Dairy  Stores,  a 
chain  of  dairy  bars  in  and  about 
Boston,  as  well  as  the  Walker-Gordon 
farm,  a  large  certified  milk  dairy  at 
Charles  River,  Mass. 

New  'England  Dairies  had  its  origin 
in  1934  and  its  activities  have  been 
largely  confined  to  wholesale  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  members  products.  Plants 
are  now  operated  by  the  concern  at 
Essex  Center,  Shoreham,  Hough’s 
Crossing,  East  Berkshire,  Morrisville, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Cambridge  Junction, 
Greensboro  and  Orleans  in  Vermont, 
and  Albion  and  Detroit,  Maine.  City 
facilities  include  plants  at  Somerville, 
Mass.,  and  Providence,  R.  I. 

Also  expected  to  join  in  the  final 
merger  plans  are  four  cooperatives 
which  have  been  associated  with  New 
England  Dairies  and  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  negotiations.  These 
include  the  Richmond  Cooperative 
Association  at  Richmond,  Vermont;  Mt. 
Mansfield  Cooperative  Creamery  at 
Stowe,  Vermont;  Connecticut  Valley 
Dairy  at  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire; 
and  Colebrook  Dairy  Producers  at 
Colebrook,  New  Hampshire. 

This  newly  combined  organization 
will  embrace  a  membership  of  more 
than  2,500  New  England  farm  families. 

Vermont  w.  h. 


Wright  Wins  Libel  Appeal 

Archie  Wright,  President  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  Northeastern 
Division,  has  been  successful  in  his 
appeal  from  the  adverse  jury  verdict  in 
his  libel  suit  for  damages  against 
Farm  Journal. 

Wright  began  suit  in  1945  because 
of  statements  made  in  a  Farm  Journal 
article  (October,  1944)  to  the  effect 
that  Wright  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  After  a  four-day 
trial  in  January  1946  before  a  Federal 
Court  jury  and  Judge  John  Coxe,  a 
verdict  was  returned  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  Farm  Journal.  The  verdict, 
however,  was  inconclusive  because,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  at 
the  time  (The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
February  2,  1946),  the  Court  left  it  to 
the  jury  to  decide,  first,  whether  the 
statements  were  libelous  and  also 
whether,  even  if  they  were  libelous, 
the  statements  were  true.  The  jury’s 
verdict  for  the  defendant  did  not  ex¬ 
plain  on  which  theory  the  jury  had 
reached  its  result. 

An  appeal  was  taken  by  Wright  and 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has 
just  handed  down  a  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  reversing  the  lower  court  judg¬ 
ment  for  Farm  Journal  entered  on  the 
jury’s  verdict,  and  ordering  a  new 
trial.  The  Circuit  Court  pointed  out 
that  the  lower  court  should  have  ruled 
whether  dr  not  the  statements  were 
libelous  per  se,  instead  of  leaving 
that  question  to  the  jury,  and  that 
then  the  jury  would  have  passed  on 
the  truth  or  untruth  of  the  statements, 
and  also  whether  or  not  the  plaintiff 
Wright  was  entitled  to  any  damages. 
The  Circuit  Court  also  held  that,  ac- 
cprding  to  the  most  recent  decisions 
“it  is  libelous  under  the  New  York 
law  to  write  of  a  lawyer  that  he  has 
acted  as  agent  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  is  a  believer  in  its  aims  and 
methods,”  and  that  any  distinction  be¬ 
tween  damage  to  the  reputation  of  a 
lawyer  and  damage  to  the  reputation 
of  an  official  of  a  labor  union  (such  as 
Wright)  “seems  without  basis.”  On  the 
new  trial,  therefore,  the  jury  will  be 
instructed  that  the  publication  in  Farm. 
Journal  was  libelous  per  se  and  that  if 
they  find  that  the  statements  were  false, 
the  sole  remaining  question  will  be 
as  to  the  extent  of  plaintiff’s  damage. 

Attorneys  for  Wright  on  the  appeal 
were  Meyer  Parodneck  and  Morris  L 
Ernst,  and  for  the  defendant  David 
Paine,  of  the  firm  of  Paine,  Kramer  and 
Marx.  The  new  trial  will  take  place 
late  this  Spring. 


Production-Fitting  Feed 
Freshening  Feed 


Part  of  the  dairy  herd  at  Larro  Research  Farm 


Larro  "F arm-tested”  Dairy  Feed  fills  equally  well  the 
three  requirements  for  a  good  dairy  feed. 

Fed  according  to  the  Larro  Dairy  Feeding  System,  Larro  i 
helps  your  cows  reach  and  maintain  capacity  milk  pro- 
duction  in  line  with  their  inherited  abilities. 

Larro  is  also  an  ideal  fitting  feed  to  recondition  the  dry 
cow  for  her  next  lactation.  It  supplies  the  nutrients 
needed  to  build  up  the  body  of  the  unborn  calf  and  keep 
the  mother  in  good  condition  for  her  strenuous  calving 
period. 

Finally,  Larro  is  a  good  feed  for  the  fresh  cow.  Thousands  , 
of  dairymen  have  found  that  Larro  Dairy  Feed  does  this  £ 
important  job  to  their  complete  satisfaction. 

*  r. 

During  35  years  of  research  and  feeding  tests,  scientists  n 
of  Larro  Research  Farm  have  never  found  that  a  special 

•  f 

fitting  and  freshening  feed  would  do  any  better  job  than 
Larro  Dairy  Feed. 

For  young  calves,  use  Larro  ” Farm- 
tested ”  Calf  Builder.  It  will  help 
develop  your  heifer  calves  into  big, 
strong,  productive  milkers. 

General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 
Dept.  3 

DETROIT  (2)— SAN  FRANCISCO  (6)— CHICAGO  (4) 


” Farm-tested ”  is  a  registered  trademark  of  General  Mills,  Inc 


t-1353 


Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Lftrro  Dairy  Book. 
It  will  give  you  helpful  information  on  the 
Larro  Feeding  Method. 
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PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK 
AGAINST  THE 

:HiPPtn HUNGER" 

MENACE 


When  winter  winds  howl  and  the  snow  swirls  around  the 
barn  doors... BE  ON  GUARD  AGAINST: - 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER"— Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  (with  vitamin  D),  containing  11  essen¬ 
tial  Hidden'Hunget'Fighting  mineral  elements,  protects 
against  costly,  profit-robbing  losses  which  may  result  from 
deficiencies  in  your  livestock  ration. 

Whether  the  season  be  Winter,  Spring,  Summer  or  Fall, 
profit-minded  dairymen  take  no  chances  with  "  Hidden 
Hunger” — they  feed  MinRaltone  regularly  the  year  round, 
because  they  know  from  experience  that  it  pays . 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEAR'S 


53 


MINRALTONE 


TT..  DE 

jt 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


>1 


i>  •un~''sv 

1|minRaltoneJ 

MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

- 

A  HEALTH 

JH. 

Cot>r.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co., Inc. 


PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 
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Craine,  Inc.  has  been  selected  by 
The  Leach  Company  as  distributor 
for  Leach  Silo  Unloaders.  We  are 
proud  to  be  handling  this  machine 
— we  consider  it  a  real  advance  in 
efficient  dairying.  Craine  field  men 
can  show  you  exactly  what  the 
Leach  Unloader  can  do  for  you,  and 
see  to  proper  installation.  Write  us 
today,  and  ask  about  the  Leach 
Unloader.  .  .  .  We’ll  send  you  full 
information  on  this  time,  labor 
and  silage  saver,  including  cost, 
deliveries,  etc. 

Need  a  NEW  Silo  ? . . . 

Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood  and 

masonry  silos,  will  still  serve  you  best. 

Write  us  your  silo  needs  now, 

CRAINE,  INC. 


217  Taft  Street  Norwich,  New  York 


February  1,  1947 


Quick  Gains  With  Hogs 
Saves  Feed 

(Continued  from  Page  92) 

average  of  over  1,000  pounds  of  un¬ 
supplemented  corn  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain,  and  about  one-half  of 
them  died,  while  comparable  pigs  which 
were  fed  some  protein  and  minerals  in 
addition  to  corn  remained  healthy,  and 
needed  less  than  400  pounds  of  corn 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  pork. 

Barley  is  the  second  most  efficient 
grain  for  hogs;  it  is  higher  in  protein 
content  than  corn,  but  not  quite  so 
palatable.  It  needs  to  be  fed  ground 
for  best  results  and  also  requires 
proper  supplementation.  All  things 
being  equal,  it  is  about  90  per  cent  as 
efficient  as  corn  for  feeding  to  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs.  For  breeding  hogs  it  is  equal 
in  feeding  value  to  corn.  Many  farmers 
in  the  Northeast  have  found  that 
ground  barley  and  skimmilk,  when  fed 
liberally  to  fattening  shotes,  produces  a 
carcass  that  is  superior  for  firmness, 
proportion  of  lean  meat  and  keeping 
quality. 

Oats  are  too  high  in  fiber  content  for 
hogs  to  digest  them  as  efficiently  as 
the  other  small  grains.  However,  when 
they  are  comparatively  cheap  ■  in  price 
or  are  home  grown  and  more  available 
than  either  corn  or  barley,  they  can 
be  used  to  advantage  in  limited 
amounts  for  both  fattening  pigs  and 
brood  sows.  It  is  best  to  feed  oats 
ground  to  a  medium  degree  of  fineness, 
as  this  increases  their  feeding  value 
for  hogs  by  about  25  per  cent.  Numer¬ 
ous  experiment  station  tests  have 
demonstrated  that  ground  oats  should 
not  form  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
fattening  ration  for  pigs;  however,  for 
brood  sows  they  can  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously  up  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 
If  more  than  these  amounts  are  fed, 
the  efficiency  of  oats  is  materially  re¬ 
duced  as  a  feed  for  hogs,  but  if  kept 
within  these  suggested  limits  they  are 
almost  as  valuable  as  corn.  There  is 
no  advantage  obtained  by  soaking  oats. 
If  whole  oats  are  mixed  with  other 
grains,  the  hogs  will  try  and  root  them 
out,  because  they  do  not  like  them  as 
well,  and  consequently  considerable 
feed  will  be  wasted. 

Wheat  is  usually  too  high  in  price 
and  needed  for  uses  other  than  live¬ 
stock  feeding.  However,  it  can  some¬ 
times  be  obtained  in  a  condition  suit¬ 
able  for  feeding  purposes,  but  too  poor 
in  quality  for  milling.  As  a  feed  for 
hogs  wheat  is  excellent,  being  about 
on  a  par  with  corn;  it  does  not  pay  to 
grind  wheat  as  pigs  chew  it  well.  When 
fed  as  the  sole  grain  it  may  produce 
scouring  and  thus  throw  the  pigs  off 
feed;  therefore  if  it  is  used  to  form 
up  to  about  three-fourths  of  the 
ration,  its  feeding  value  is  enchanced. 
It  has  approximately  11  per  cent  di¬ 
gestible  protein,  as  compared  with 
seven  per  cent  for  corn,  nine  per  cent 
for  barley,  and  9.5  per  cent  for  oats. 
In  general,  experimental  tests  have  not 
favored  the  feeding  of  rye  to  hogs, 
except  in  limited  amounts.  If  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  this  grain  to  hogs,  it  is 
best  to  use  it  in  a  medium  fine  ground 
form  and  mixed  well  with  other  grains, 
but  not  constituting  over  20  per  cent 
of  their  feed  mixture.  Rye  is  often 
contaminated  with  smut  or  ergot,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  should  not 
be  used. 

Proteins  and  Grains 

The  high  protein  feeds  which  are 
adapted  for  feeding  to  hogs  can  be 
classified  under  the  general  heading 
of  plant  proteins  and  animal  proteins. 
Among  the  plant  protein  feeds,  those 
best  suited  include  soybean  oil  meal, 
linseed  meal,  peanut  oil  meal,  and 
alfalfa  meal.  Cottonseed  meal  can  be 
used  to  some  extent,  up  to  about  10 
per  cent,  provided  plenty  of  vitamin 
A  is  also  supplied;  otherwise  it  may 


have  a  bad  effect  on  the  general  health 
of  swine.  The  most  desirable  animal 
protein  feeds  for  hogs  are  tankage, 
fishmeal,  skimmilk  (dried  and  liquid), 
and  semi-solid  buttermilk. 

A  variety  of  high  protein  feeds  has 
produced  the  best  results  in  numerous 
feeding  tests,  as  compared  to  a  single 
high  protein  feed.  If  protein  feeds  are 
scarce  or  unusually  high  in  price  and 
it  is  desired  to  conserve  them  as  much 
as  possible,  then  it  it  better  to 
economize  on  the  hogs  that  are  above 
125  pounds  in  weight,  because  smaller 
pigs  have  a  comparatively  higher 
protein  requirement.  When  making  a 
protein  mixture,  it  will  be  more  effi¬ 
cient  to  have  some  animal  protein  feeds 
in  it,  as  well  as  some  of  the  plant 
protein  feeds.  A  good  30  per  cent 
protein  feed  mixture  can  be  made  by 
using  soybean  oil  meal  45  pounds; 
ground  wheat  15  pounds;  ground  oats 
10  pounds;  alfalfa  meal  10  pounds;  lin¬ 
seed  meal  five  pounds;  tankage,  fish¬ 
meal  or  dried  skimmilk  five  pounds; 
and  minerals  10  pounds.  These  can  be 
varied  some,  according  to  their  avail¬ 
ability  and  price.  It  will,  however,  pay 
to  keep  as  much  variety  as  possible 
and  use  both  plant  and  animal  protein 
feeds.  Increasing  the  soybean  oil  meal 
to  60  pounds  and  reducing  the  grain 
feeds  by  a  corresponding  amount  will 
result  in  a  35  per  cent  protein  feed 
mixture. 

Varying  mixtures  of  the  grains  previ-. 
ously  discussed  may  be  used  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  findings  mentioned.  For 
growing  and  fattening  pigs  under  125 
pounds  in  weight,  the  following  feed 
combinations  are  suitable:  Corn  15 
pounds,  wheat  20  pounds,  oats  20 
pounds,  barley  30  pounds,  and  protein 
mixture  (35  per  cent)  15  pounds.  After 
the  pigs  weigh  more  than  125  pounds, 
their  protein  feed  can  be  reduced  by 
five  pounds  in  this  total  feed  mixture, 
and  their  corn  allowance  increased  by 
a  similar  amount.  For  bred  sows  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  a  good  feed  mixture  can 
be  made  by  using  corn  35  pounds, 
barley  35  pounds,  oats  25  pounds,  and 
protein  supplement  five  pounds.  They 
will  need  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
pounds  per  each  100  pounds  liveweight 
daily.  If  self  feeders  are  used  for  the 
breeding  hogs,  they  usually  become  too 
fat.  Not  only  is  this  a  waste  of  good 
feed,  but  it  also  lowers  their  efficiency 
to  farrow  and  raise  large  litters. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 


Eckles,  Anthony  &  Palmer . $4.30 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . 3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards . 3.00 

Sheep, 

Horiacher  and  Hammonds . .  2.50 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . : . 2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . 2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley .  1.50 

Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt . 1.50 

The  Veterinary  Adviser, 

A.  S.  Alexander .  1.50 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


?ed  Rose  Lou  Winterthur  carries  an  udder  and  body  capacity  which  has  en¬ 
tiled  this  Holstein  to  make  a  new  high  two-year-old  record  of  14,345  pounds 
milk,  569  pounds  of  butterfat,  3.9  per  cent  test,  in  359  days  on  twice-a-day 
nilking,  at  the  Red  Rose  Experimental  Farms  of  John  W.  Eshelman  and  Sons 

in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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When  a  C6to  is  dry  .  .  .  that  is  a  time  of 
resting  up  and  STORING  up.  Just  ahead 
are  two  gruelling  tasks  .  .  .  the  producing 
of  a  healthy,  vigorous  calf,  and  another 
long  period  of  converting  feed  to  milk.  The 
reserves  of  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and  fat 
that  nature  demands  cannot  always  be 
assimilated  from  regular  feed  without  sup¬ 
plementation,  and  without  ample  Vitamin 
D  to  translate  the  full  mineral  properties 
of  the  diet  into  new  tissue  and  bone;  new 
ability  to  convert  roughage  and  grain  into 
milk.  Without  aid,  the  pre-freshening  cow 
often  suffers  from  a  lowered  vitality  aptly 
called  “Borderline  Anemia.” 

Kow-Kare  contains  many  of  the  elements 
most  apt  to  be  needed  by  the  dry  cow  .  .  . 
ample  stores  of  Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calci¬ 
um,  Phosphorus,  and  drugs  that  work  ben¬ 
eficially  on  the  organs  of  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation.  Its  ample  added  store  of  Vita¬ 
min  D  promotes  proper  conversion  of  these 
values  to  the  dry  cow’s  needs. 

Get  Kow-Kare  today,  from  any  farm  sup¬ 
ply  dealer.  Add  it  to  the  feed  of  every  cow 
before  freshening.  Send  for  FREE  feed- 
mixing  chart  with  economical  grain  mix¬ 
tures  to  fit  your  local  roughage. 


told  by 
Feed  Dealers, 
Druggists, 
General  Stores 


IRON 

COBALT 

PHOSPHORUS 

CALCIUM 

IODINE 

AND 

VITAMIN  D 


DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  INC 
Dept.  9, 

Lyndonville 

Vermont 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


MORE  WINTER  WATER 
With  Less  Work  &  Worry 

See  your  dealer  about  the  Warner 
Electric  Stock  Tank  Heater.  It’s 
DEPENDABLE.  Automatic  Minne¬ 
apolis  -  Honeywell  regulator,  Chro- 
malox  1000  watt  heater.  SAFE  — 
ALL  electric  —  won’t  start  a  fire. 
LESS  WORK  —  No  fuel  to 

carry,  no  fires 
to  light,  no 
cleaning  —  no 
ashes  to  re¬ 
move. 


Consumers  Need  More 
Farm  Knowledge 

I  would  like  to  reply  in  part  to  the 
letter  of  Mrs.  M.  B.  W.,  of  New  York, 
published  on  page  30  in  your  January 
4  issue,  about  milk  prices  from  the 
consumer’s  angle.  M.  B.  W.  gives  us 
a  collection  of  facts  and  fallacies  about 
things  of  which  she  has  but  little  first¬ 
hand  information.  She  says:  “The  $10 
a  month  man  had  no  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,”  as  though  it  were  harder 
to  operate  modern  machinery  on  the 
farm  than  to  use  horses  and  oxen.  It 
is  far  easier  today  to  get  help  to 
drive  a  tractor  and  handle  the  tools 
that  go  with  it  than  to  get  a  good 
horse  teamster.  Then  she  says,  “the 
$100  man  produces  more  than  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  $10  man  did.” 
This  is  open  to  discussion,  but  granted 
for  the  moment  it  is  true,  doesn’t  Mrs. 
W.  realize  that  practically  all  costs 
besides  direct  labor  costs  have  gone 
up  very  considerably  since  the  “horse 
and  buggy  days?”  Why  do  the  scien¬ 
tifically  managed  mass  production  New 
York  State  farms  which  she  mentions, 
ask  a  prohibitive  price  for  their  pro¬ 
duct?  Is  it  not  because  the  costs  are  so 
much  greater  per  unit  than  the 
common  methods  of  production,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  unpaid  labor, 
as  when  produced  by  the  average  farm¬ 
er?  If  dairymen  actually  got  union  pay 
for  all  the  time  they  necessarily  put 
into  the  production  of  milk,  50  cents  a 
quart  would  be  nearer  the  price  than 
the  20  or  22  cents  she  mentions.  Re¬ 
member,  too,  that  the  sanitary  methods 
under  which  milk  must  be  produced 
(compared  to  the  $10  a  month  days) 
add  very  materially  to  its  cost.  We 
do  not  say  that  this  sanitation  is  un¬ 
necessary,  but  we  do  say  that  if  the 
consumer  requires  it,  he  or  she  should 
be  willing  to  pay  what  it  costs.  The 
cost  of  distribution  has  doubled  due  to 
higher  wages  and  bonuses  and  shorter 
hours  demanded  by  unionized  labor. 
Again,  those  who  benefit  should  pay 
the  costs  cheerfully. 

Grain  prices  should  be  reduced,  she 
says.  Granted,  but  they  are  not  now 
greatly  out  of  line  with  other  costs. 
The  cost  of  cattle,  machinery  and 
equipment  of  all  kinds,  including  taxes, 
rentals  (of  farms),  are  much  higher. 
It  costs  about  double  to  buy  and 
finance  a  farm  now.  The  cities  have 
bled  the  country  white  and  now  are 
not  happy  about  the  whole  thing  be¬ 
cause  we  have  no  more  gifts  for  them. 
Much  of  the  available  fertility  of  our 
lands  has  been  sent  to  the  cities  at  a 
return  far  below  the  cost  of  replace¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  W.  says,  “that  feed  prices 
should  be  regulated  by  the  amount  pro¬ 
duced.”  It  is  so  regulated  now  by 
supply  and  demand.  City  dwellers  re¬ 
fuse  to  realize  that  it  all  goes  back  to 
labor,  which  will  not  work  for  its 
share  of  the  returns.  At  $10  a  month, 
etc.,  the  laborer  worked  long  days, 
and  really  worked;  at  $100  he  works 
many  less  hours  and  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances  does  not  do  what  he  is  fully 
capable  of  doing  during  those  few 
hours  he  is  on  duty.  We  doubt  if  mass 
production  on  the.  farm,  by  hired  labor, 
will  give  the  results  or  prices  agree¬ 
able  to  Mrs.  W.,  or  to  others  in  her 
position.  Maybe,  as  is  often  stated,  the 
world  owes  us  a  living,  but  for  a  per¬ 
son  in  ordinary  circumstances,  isn’t  it 
asking  a  good  deal  that  it  also  furnish 
a  good  living  for  three  very  small 
children?  The  writer  has  produced 
market  milk  for  more  than  50  years, 
about  35  for  Boston  market  and  the 
rest  here  at  our  present  location.  I  am 
sure  I  have  sold  enough  milk  at  prices 
below  the  actual  cost  of  production, 
to  raise  at  least  three  babies  during 
those  years. 

Farmers  do  realize  the  suffering  in 
the  cities,  but  their  pity  is  somewhat 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  practically 
none  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to 
leave  the  city  for  the  country  and 
put  up  with  what  the  ordinary  class 
of  country  people  contends  with.  This 
is  true  fact  and  cannot  be  disputed 
under  present  conditions  of  lack  of 
labor  on  the  farm.  a.  l.  d. 


Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Report 

Highlighting  a  year  of  expansion  for 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
225,000  papers,  the  largest  number  ever 
received,  were  handled  by  the  Guernsey 
Herd  Register  Division  during  the  past 
year.  In  the  Advanced  Register  Di¬ 
vision  a  new  high  of  16,000  cows  were 
on  test,  25  per  cent  more  than  the 
previous  year.  Sales  records  show  the 
transfer  of  66,108  head  for  the  12 
months  period,  with  over  four  million 
dollars  worth  of  registered  Guernseys 
sold  at  public  auction.  Sales  averages 
at  public  auction  were  $460  per  head, 
while  the  Curtiss  Candy  Sale  in  Cary, 
Illinois,  brought  an  all  time  high  aver¬ 
age  of  $2,888.  At  this  sale  Western 
Glow  Butterfat  Maryan,  flown  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  sold  for  $14,600. 
The  Argilla  Sale  at  Ipswich,  Mass., 
brought  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
a  Guernsey  bull  at  public  auction, 
where  Argilla  Royal  Philosopher  went 
for  $28,500. 

A  supervisory  council,  made  up  of 
the  heads  of  the  Central  Office;  Ex¬ 
tension  Division,  Milk  Sales  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Divisions,  now  handles  the 
Club’s  expanding  programs  In  future, 
the  Performance  Register  will  publish 
a  detailed  report  on  each  cow’s  confor¬ 
mation  as  well  as  her  production  record. 


•  Here  is  a  highly  developed, 
thoroughly  time-tested  milker 
unit  that  does  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  job  of  milking.  It  milks 
fast.  It’s  simple  and  easy  to 
clean.  It  more  than  meets  all 
requirements  of  the  most  strict  health  department  regulations. 

If  you  want  the  most  satisfactory  and  dependable  milker  you 
can  buy,  get  an  Anderson.  It  will  give  you  more  years  of  satis-- 
factory  milking  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 

The  Anderson  Super  Head  Pulsator  is  the  most  powerful 
pulsator  you  have  ever  seen.  It  will  pull  right  through  on 
time  under  the  most  difficult  conditions.  The  Anderson  Rotary 
Vacuum  Pump  delivers  more  volume  of  suction  with  less  power 
than  any  vacuum  pump  ever  built.  Several  gallons  of  oil  cir¬ 
culate  through  the  pump  every  hour  without  waste. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  more  about  this  wonderful 
milker.  Write  us  today  for  complete  information  and  prices. 


ANDERSON  MILKER  COMPANY,  INC. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

YNE  OF  THE  OLDEST  MILKER  MANUFACTURERS  !N  BUSINESS  TODAY 


MILK  vi.  25%  FASTER 


with  New  2-PIECE 


TEAT  CUP! 

111^ 


^Nothing  else  like 
it.  Cleans  50% 
quicker.  Milks  faster, 
cleaner,  less  strippings. 

Just  2  parts  to  clean. 

Sticks  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Best  for  De 
Laval,  McCormick  -  Deer- 
ing,  Sears,  Empire,  Uni¬ 
versal,  Conde,  Perfection, 
similar  milkers.  NO 
threads,  rings,  gadgets. 

Takes  apart,  assembles  in 
an  instant — without  tools! 

Thousands  in  daily  use. 

Rush  post-card  Now  for 

facts  of  Guaranteed  Money-Back  30  Day 

Trial,  Free  amazing  Cup  Circular.  State 

came  of  milker. 


STICKS  ON 
TEATS  better 
...CLEANS 
50 °/o  Quicker; 


R.  E.  MAES 


217-A  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall,  Mich. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


1 


CUdL-c&v  AUGER  BLOWER 


First  successful  auger 
blower;  elevates  silage, 
chopped  hay.  grain,  60 
ft.  or  more.  Nocagear  or 
sprocket  on  it.  Small  trac¬ 
tor  ample  power.  Ideal 
with  forage  harvesters  and 
dump  wagons.  Ball  bearings 
—a  6  oz.  pull  turns  fan.  Quiet¬ 
running.  By  mfgrs.  of  famous 
“HATCHET  MILL”— FREE 
JEOLDERS.  Write  — 


577  York  St. 

MANITOWOC 

WIS.U.S.A. 


FOR  MINOR  CUTS,  BRUISES,  GALLS 

CORONA 


'Kie- 


ANTISEPTIC  OINTMENT 


SOFTENING  •  SOOTHING 


^02  CAN  - 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.HOUiiE  Kenton,  Ohio 


transmission 

SEE  YOUR  FORD  TRACTOR  DEALER 


SHERMAN  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 


— —  Hotel  Park,  Michigan 
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MMOl/SmSfTT SWBETSf 


This  is  the  value  for  those  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  outside  appearance  of 
the  fruit.  What  Russett  Sweets  lack  in 
beauty  they  more  than  make  up  with 
inside  eating  quality,  rich  sweetness 
and  heavy  juice  content.  We  recom¬ 
mend  Russett  Sweets  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  to  be  ordered  at  regular 
intervals.  Packs  contain  all  oranges 
or  oranges  and  grapefruit  mixed. 

FULL  BUSHEL  (55  Lbs.)  $3.40 

Express  Collect.  Average  charge  in 
Mid-West  and  East  $1.60. 

PEE-WEES — Small  Size  Oranges— ex¬ 
cellent  juice  fruit. 

FULL  BUSHEL  $2.85 

Express  Collect. 

Write  for  color 
folder  of  Top 
Quality  and 
DeLuxe  Gift. 

Packs. 


Bonded  Pack¬ 
ers  of  Indivi¬ 
dual  S  hip  - 
tnents  Tree 
Hl^Ripened  Fruit. 

K 


ECONOMY  FRUIT  CO 

P.  O.  BOX  87,  MOUNT  DORA,  FLA. 


IS  ITCHING,  BURNING 
OF  SIMPLE  PILES 
RUINING  YOUR  LIFE? 

Do  they  keep  your  mind  off  your  work, 
spoil  your  fun,  disturb  your  rest?  Don’t  let 
them  .  .  .  get  the  blessed  palliative  relief 
that  hundreds  of  sufferers  from  simple  piles 
and  chafe  now  know.  Use  Pi-leze  (Pile 
Ease)  Ointment. 

Pi-leze  acts  fast,  two  ways:  it  soothes 
itching  and  burning,  and  lubricates  to  pre¬ 
vent  cracking  and  chafe.  Easy  to  use,  too, 
with  finger,  or  plastic  pile  pipe  furnished 
with  each  tube.  Get  some  right  away.  Mail 
us  a  dollar  bill  and  your  name  and  address 
and  wTe’ll  send  you  a  generous  tube,  post¬ 
paid,  in  a  plain  carton.  Remember  .  .  .  the 
sooner  you  start  using  Pi-leze,  the  sooner 
you  can  start  enjoying  life  again. 

Wade  Products,  310  El  wood  Bldg.,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


Keep  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement  handy  for 
sealing  cracks,  stopping  leaks,  tightening  loose 

parts  in  autos,  tractors,  trucks,  farm  equipment, 

stoves,  tanks,  piping,  tools,  home  utensils,  etc. 
Use  it  like  putty  —  requires  no  heat.  Hardens 
like  metal  and  holds.  Costs  little  —  often  saves 
big  repair  bills.  Famous  for  over  50  years.  In 
1%-oz.,  7-oz.,  and  larger  sizes.  If  your  hard¬ 
ware  store  hasn't  Smooth-on,  write  us. 

REPAIR  1701717 
HANDBOOK  F  IVLL 

40  pages.  170  diagrams.  New, 
short  -  cut  ideas.  Clear,  tested 
directions.  Just  send  us  a 
postcard  —  TODAY. 

Smooth-Oa  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39B, 
571  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.J. 


2 it  with  SMOOTH-ON 


The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


Mother,This  Home- 
Mixed  Cough  Relief 
Is  Wonderful 

No  Cooking.  Very  Easy.  Saves  Dollars. 

To  get  the  most  surprising  relief  from 
coughs  due  to  colds,  you  an  easily  prepare 
a  medicine,  right  in  your  own  kitchen.  It’s 
very  easy  —  a  child  could  do  it  —  needs  no 
cooking,  and  tastes  so  good  that  children 
take  it  willingly.  But  you’ll  say  it’s  hard 
to  beat  for  quick  results. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  Or  you  can  use  corn 
s  -up  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  -sugar  syrup. 
Get  2y2  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any  druggist, 
and  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottl".  Fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  Th:*  gives  you  a  full  pint  of 
really  splendid  cough  syrup — about  four  times 
as  much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils, 
and  lasts  a  family  a  long  time. 

And  for  real  quick  relief,  it’s  very  effective. 
It  acts  in  three  ways  —  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and  helps 
clear  the  air  passages. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients  in  concentrated  form,  vrell  known 
for  quick  act'  n  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irrita  ons.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  e.ery  way. 

LADIES’  HOSIERY  —  Make  your  dollars  have  more' 
cents  Buy  hosiery  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

LADIES  FULL-FASHIONED  RAYON  88  cents  A 
PAIR  and  NYLONS  $1.25  A  PAIR.  All  First 
Quality.  Write  for  information  and  Price  List. 
WEL-WEAR  HOSIERY  MILL,  OLEY,  PENNA. 


-  WANTED.  GOOD  ITEMS  TO  SELL  - 

ON  MY  FARM  ROADSIDE  STAND.  LOCATED  ON 
MAIN  ROAD  PHILADELPHIA  TO  WILDWOOD 
BEACH.  Also  Agency  For  Any  Good  Equipment. 

WAUBEKA  FARMS,  So.  Delsea  Drive.  Millville.  N.  J. 


RUGGED  CANVAS  CONTAINERS  10x16x14  in,  lap¬ 
ped  rovers,  fold  neatly;  adaptable  for  outing  pack, 
picking  fruit,  storing  objects.  Satisfaction  or  refund, 
$1.50  prepaid.  Charles  B.  Sullivan,  Assonet,  Mass. 


Intruder 


All  night  the  snow  kept  drifting  to  the  door. 

Its  only  entrance  through  the  garden  bare, 

Where  prickered  stalks  of  roses  left  since  Summer 
Did  everything  they  could  to  hold  it  there. 

But  in  the  morning  after  all  the  blow, 

The  snow  in  tired  billows  white  and  still 

Had  crept  across  the  yard,  and  spent  and  seeking, 

Had  dropped  its  heavy  head  against  the  sill. 

—  Charlotte  M.  Ross 


Poultry  and  eggs  come  under  the  special  province  of  rural  .women  who  long 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  good  sense,  consistent  care,  and  making  the 
most  of  daily  situations,  combine  to  produce  gratifying  results. 


New  Flavors  in  Poultry  Recipes 


Deviled  Baked  Chicken 

For  larger  families  this  basic  recipe 
may  be  doubled. 

One  frying  chicken  ClVz-^k  lbs.), 
%  cup  margarine,  %  cup  flour,  tea¬ 
spoon  dry  mustard,  two  teaspoons 
Worcestershire  sauce,  %  teaspoon  salt, 
dash  cayenne.  Cut  smaller  chicken  in 
halves;  larger  chicken  into  joints.  Mix 
ingredients  and  spread  over  chicken. 
Place  giblets  in  pan  with  chicken. 
Bake,  uncovered,  in  moderate  oven  (350 
degrees  F.)  one-half  to  one  hour  until 
well  cooked  through  and  tender.  Re¬ 
move  chicken  to  serving  platter.  Make 
gravy  in  the  drippings,  by  cutting 
giblets  into  pieces  and  returning  to 
pan.  Add  two  tablespoons  flour;  stir 
until  brown.  Add  one  cup  milk  or 
water.  Stir  over  low  heat  until  creamy. 
Season  with  salt  and  dash  of  cayenne 
pepper. 

Curried  Eggs  in  Rice  Ring 

Four  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine, 
four  tablespoons  flour,  one  to  two  tea¬ 
spoons  curry  powder,  Vz  teaspoon  salt, 
two  cups  milk,  six  eggs,  hard  cooked 
and  sliced,  one  green  pepper,  cut  in 
strips.  Have  ready  a  ring  mold 
of  cooked  rice.  Melt  margarine,  add 
flour  mixed  with  curry  powder;  mix 
to  smoothness.  Add  salt  and  milk.  Stir 
over  low  heat  until  creamy.  Arrange 
eggs  and  green  pepper  in  center  of 
rice  ring.  Pour  curry  sauce  over  top. 
Serve  with  side  dishes  of  chutney; 
almonds  cut  into  slivers  and  toasted. 
Serves  six. 


Roast  Duck  in  the  French  Way 

One  duck,  salt,  %  cup  water,  lVz 
cups  claret,  %  teaspoon  thyme,  Vs  tea¬ 
spoon  marjoram,  Vs  teaspoon  savory, 
one  blade  of  mace,  few  peppercorns, 
one  onion  and  yolks  of  three  eggs. 

Clean  and  wash  the  •  duck.  Rub  over 
with  salt  and  put  in  hot  oven.  Roast 
until  a  delicate  brown.  Remove  duck 
from  the  oven  and  cut  it  up.  Place  in 
a  stew  pan  with  water,  claret,  spices 
and  onion  cut  in  half.  Stew  gently 
until  the  meat  is  tender.  Remove  to  a 
hot  platter.  Stir  into  gravy  the  well- 
beaten  egg  yolks.  Strain  over  the  duck 
and  serve. 

Eggs  Elizabeth 

Six  hard  cooked  eggs,  one  cup  canned 
tomato  soup,  Vs  teaspoon  baking  soda, 
Vs  teaspoon  marjoram  and  thyme 
mixed,  one  tablespoon  margarine,  one 
tablespoon  flour;  V2  cup  milk,  salt, 
pepper  to  taste,  toast  points,  spread 
with  margarine  and  sprinkled  with 
paprika. 

Slice  hard  cooked  eggs  in  rather 
thin  slices  but  not  all  the  way  through, 
keeping  egg  together.  Heat  canned 
tomato  soup  (thick,  not  thinned) ;  add 
baking  soda  and  mixed  herbs.  Melt 
margarine  in  another  saucepan;  add 
flour  and  mix  to  smoothness.  Add 
milk.  Stir  over  low  heat  until  rich 
and  smooth.  Add  salt  and  pepper.  Stir 
hot  soup,  slowly,  into  hot  milk  (to  pre¬ 
vent  curdling).  Arrange  toast  points  on 
platter  with  sliced  eggs.  Pour  sauce 
over  top.  Garnish  with  parsley.  Serve 
piping  hot.  Serves  three  to  six. 


Chicken  Fat  Shortening 

During  the  Winter  months  when 
many  cull  fowls  find  their  way  into 
the  soup  pot  or  roaster,  it  is  easy  to 
accumulate  chicken  fat,  for  farm  fed 
fowls  are  usually  fat  fowls.  I  use  this 
surplus  fat  for  cookie  and  cake  mak¬ 
ing,  and  for  many  other  dishes,  sub¬ 
stituting  in  the  recipe  the  same  amount 
of  chicken  fat  as  of  the  butter  called 
for.  The  results  I  find  to  be  equally 
delicious. 

Chicken  fat  is  also  fine  to  use  in¬ 
stead  of  butter  for  dotting  the  apples 
in  pie,  or  for  making  cinnamon  rolls. 
Stews,  soups,  scalloped  dishes,  stewed 
vegetables,  baked  squash  or  mashed 
potatoes  may  all  be  made  appetizing 
by  similar  substitution.  Chicken  fat 
may  be  kept  fresh  and  sweet  for  weeks 
if  stored  consistently  in  a  cool  place. 

G.  A.  C. 


Thought  for  Today 

The  first  of  anything  is  often  the 
most  remembered.  It  is  but  natural 
that  this  should  be  so.  But  the  real 
value  of  any  first  possession  or  ex¬ 
perience  lies  in  the  way  its  importance 
grows. 

That  is  how  I  feel  about  this  second 
anniversary  as  editor  at  the  Woman 
and  Home  desk:  The  year  just  ended 
has  had  increasing  meaning  for  me. 
Daily  contact  with  those  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  offices  at  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  on  its  different  floors,  also  the 
daily  contact  with  readers  through  the 
R.  F.  D.  and  on  visits,  have  together 
brought  a  tremendous  store  of  pleasure 
and  instruction.  I  appreciate  it  deeply. 

Please  therefore  let  me  thank  one 
and  all  for  this  February  date  which 
now  has  come  to  be  for  me  the  real 
start  of  the  New  Year.  p.  s. 


A  “must”  for 

•  Users  of  Locker  Plants 
©  Home  Economists 

•  Owners  &  Prospective  Owners 
of  Food  Freezers  .  .  . 

“INTO  THE  FREEZER 
AND  OUT” 

by  Tressler- Evers-Long 

.  .  .  The  “Why”  and  “How”  of 
Home  Freezing — in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  you  have  to  know  about 
Home  Freezers  is  contained  in 
this  Book — from  Freezing  Wild 
Game,  Meat  &  Fish  to  the  Mak¬ 
ing  &  Packaging  of  Ice  Cream! 

A  “BUY”  AT  $2.50! 

Postpaid.  Order  Direct.  Dept.  R.  N. 


Be  Sure  to  ask  for  Free 
28  Page  Catalog  of  Freezer 
Supplies  Fully  Illustrated. 


A.  E.  MacAdam  &  Co.  Inc. 

Established  1880 
95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


m 

Ik  wh-nj/ LroWKSi  homnin  W0  ®  J 1H1  l#l 

have  ever  had  in  j 
begoniabulbs!  i 
Beautiful  big  l 
flowera,  doublel 
roses!  Ideal" 
for  shady  spots,  also 
to  prrow  in  pots.  Red.  yellow, 
salmon,  pink,  white,  mixed. 
Easy  togrow.  Order  early.  Post¬ 
paid:  3  Bulbs  26c;  1  6  Bulbs  $1. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

360  MAULE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA.- 


Maule's  Seed 
Book  FREE. 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St. Hackensack.  N.  J. 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU$A95 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale  Ty 

Mnnumontc  M  n  rl/  arc  Coils.  ™ 


Monuments,  Markers, 
faction  or  MONEY 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  875, 


easy 

BACK.  TERMS 
for 


Joliet, 


i  Sell  GREETING  CARDS 


fFast  Sales,  Bio  Profits.  Show  ex¬ 
quisite  Everyday,  Birthday,  Easter 
Humorous  Box  Assortments.  Also 
Gift  Wraps,  Stationery,  Corres¬ 
pondence  Notes.  Special  Offers. 

Extra  Bonus.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Prompt  service.  Request  $1.  Everday  Assortment) 
on  approval.  HEDENKAMP  &  COMPANY, 

343  Broadway.  Dept.  F-32,  New  York  (3,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  SHELLCRAFT  JEWELRY 

Brooches,  Ear  Rings,  Sprays,  Place  and  Tally  Cards 
and  many  Shell  Novelties.  Facinating  New  Craft 
sweeping  the  Country,  easily  learned,  for  pleasure 
and  profit.  Complete  Beginners  K"it,  full  instructions, 
for  only  $3.00  Full  information  on  request.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 

DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIOS,  BAY  PINES,  FLORIDA 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00:  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98;  100  25  Cents.  Prints 

percales  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (N),  Bedford,  Penna. 


v  3  DXTC  A'l  wool.  2-3-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
¥  11  K  |l  ^samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

*  all  wl  l  Umonej .  Bartlett  Tarn  UUU.Box  J,  lUrmony.MB 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP 
MAKING  &  MARKETING  SUPPLIES 

For  samples  of  our  beautiful  Labels  and  complete  prices. 
Write—  SUGAR  BUSH  SUPPLIES  COMPANY 
BOX  NO.  1107  -  LANSING  4.  MICHIGAN 


FARM  £  GARDEN  SI 
ANNUAL  — FREE"* 

48  pages  of  the  best  In  seeds,  new  va¬ 
rieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  21,  Hall,  N.Y. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


for  small  space  and  early  crops. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CHILDREN’S  PONY  SUPPLIES 

Just  arrived.  Western  Saddles,  $29.50.  Driving  Harness. 
$35.00;  also  Bridles,  Blankets,  Carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

SCHAFLER,  WEST  C0PAKE  21,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  and  8  PRINTS  25c  or  8  EN¬ 
LARGEMENTS  30c.  REPRINTS  3c.  ENLARGE¬ 
MENTS  4c.  SEND  NEGATIVES  and  10c  for  2 
SAMPLE  PRINTS  and  2  ENLARGEMENTS. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-C,  ALBANY  2.  N.  Y. 


PRINTING:  Free  use  Poultry  Cuts.  Free  samples. 
KEITH  PRESS  -*  ELIZABETHTOWN.  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  $ge 
guarantee  editorial  page-  iff 
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CLOROX  ALSO  LESSENS  RUBBING, 

CONSERVING  FABRICS.  IT'S  FREE 

FROM  CAUSTIC...  EXTRA-GENTLE! 
s - — - - - - -  ,  . . ■> 

Mothers  welcome  the  way 

Clorox  makes  everyday  house¬ 
hold  tasks  easier!  For  Clorox 
removes  stubborn  stains  . . .  such  as  fruit, 
beverage,  grass,  blood,  many  ink,  dye  and 
medicine  stains— even  scorch,  mildew— from 
white  and  color-fast  cottons  and  linens. 
Clorox  bleaches  white  cottons  and  linens 
snowy-white  (brightens  fast  colors),  makes 
laundry  sanitary.  Clorox  lessens  rubbing, 
conserving  fabrics.  In  household  cleaning, 
Clorox  disinfects,  deodorizes,  makes  home 
a  more  healthful  place.  Directions  on  label. 


MOTHER,  I’M 
DELIGHTED  WITH 

the  way  Clorox 

REMOVES  STAINS 
FROM  PATSY’S 
DRESSES L 


AND  YOU  CAM 
DEPEND  ON 
CUOROXTOMKE 
WHITE  LINENS 

Snowy-white , 
Sanitary ! 


- AMERICA’S  FAVORiTE  BLEACH  AND _ 

HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  oi  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions  . . . 
it’s  always  uniform . , .  it's  always  dependable! 


WALL  PflKI? 


_ , 

Give  your  home  new  charm. 
Distinctive  designs  for  every 
room  bring  new  beauty  to 
loved  surroundings.  Large 
samples  make  it  easy  to  visu¬ 
alize  the  change  the  wall  paper 
can  make  at  low  prices,  tool 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WARMTH  FOR  BACKACHES 


Backaches,  sacro-iliac  or  lum-  -O 
hago  pains  all  benefit  from  the  — 
tomforting  heal  produced  by  — ■ 
Allcock's  Porous  Plaster.  Gives 
relief,  supports  muscles.  25c 
•  .  .  buy  one  now.  // 


ALLCOCK’S  Porous  Plasters 


FLEX ■ O - S  EA  L 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 


If  ■  fill  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

fl  HI  Knitting  Worsteds,  Heathers,  Baby 
B  Smk  n  I V  Yarns,  Knitting  Floss,  other  selec- 
ruLi?  ■  ■  ■  ■  trons.  All  Yams  100%  Virgin  Wool. 
Circle  Yarn  Co.,  2334-K-North  29th  St.,  Phila.  32,  Pa. 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

KNITTING  YARNS 


I  Selected  yarns  for  your  every  want 
'  direct  from  mill  at  money-saving 
—  prices.  Write  for  free  samples. 
FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  166,  Winchester,  Mass. 


Photos — Hedrich-Blessing  Studio 


First  step  toward  a  streamlined  kitchen  is  the  cabinet  sink,  and  then  counter 
cabinets.  This  handsome  sink  not  only  has  the  combination,  swinging  spout 
faucet,  but  also  a  hose  attachment  for  rinsing  dishes  or  vegetables.  The  faucet 
fixture  is  out  of  the  way  on  the  ledge  at  back  of  compartment. 


Modern  Plumbing  for  the  Farm  Home 


Thanks  to  their  electric  water  sys¬ 
tems,  thousands  of  farm  families  are 
today  enjoying  the  convenience  of  run¬ 
ning  water  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the 
bathroom.  With  running  water  under 
pressure,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
farm  family  cannot  have  as  modern  a 
bathroom  and  kitchen  as  any  city 
family;  in  fact,  there  are  many  farm 
families  that  wouldn’t  trade  their 
plumbing  for  any  city  home.  Planning 
the  farm  bathroom,  whether  for  a  new 
house  or  an  existing  house  that  is 
being  brought  up  to  date,  is  fun  for 
all  members  of  the  family.  Similarly, 
planning  a  new  kitchen  should  enlist 
the  interest  of  everyone. 

The  following  are  a  few  suggestions 
on  planning  the  plumbing  for  bath¬ 
rooms,  kitchens,  laundries,  and  wash¬ 
rooms.  Let’s  talk  about  the  bathroom 
first.  The  important  thing  is  to  have 
a  plan  and  to  decide  where  the  bath¬ 
room  is  to  be  located.  In  a  new  home, 
this  is  no  problem.  The  bathroom,  or 
bathrooms  (many  of  the  newer  farm 
homes  now  have  more  than  one  bath¬ 
room)  should  be  located  where  it  is 
most  accessible  and  convenient.  In  an 
existing  home,  however,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  compromise  between  con¬ 
venience  and  availability  of  space. 
Fortunately,  a  bathroom  does  not  take 
much  room;  an  area  five  by  five  feet 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
three  bathroom  fixtures.  Of  course,  it 
is  better  if  there  is  more  space;  a  room 
six  by  eight  feet  will  provide  beter 
arrangement  for  fixtures,  and  more 
convenience  and  storage  space.  But 


By  taking  a  large  bedroom  and  par¬ 
titioning  it,  enough  space  might  well 
be  found  to  provide  a  small  but  con¬ 
venient  and  attractive  bathroom,  and 
at  reasonable  cost. 

where  there’s  a  will,  there’s  a  way,  and 
there  probably  is  no  farm  home  any¬ 
where  that  does  not  have  room  for  a 
oathroom.  Sometimes  a  hall  end  or  a 
large  clothes  closet  can  be  utilized. 
Many  bedrooms  are  larger  than  they 
need  to  be,  and  can  give  up  some  of 
their  space. 

The  next  question  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  fixtures.  This  will  depend 
largely  on  the  size  of  the  room.  The 
room  does  not  have  to  be  square.  If 
t  is  irregular  in  shape,  one  of  the 
fixtures  can  be  recessed  in  a  nook;  a 
aathtub  should  not  be  placed  under 
a  window,  if  it  can  be  avoided;  the 
ocation  being  drafty.  Then  there  is 
the  selection  of  fixtures.  In  pre-war 


days,  all  fixtures  were  made  in  a  wide 
variety  of  sizes  and  models.  Today, 
choice  is  more  limited  although  the 
styles  and  models  available  are  en¬ 
tirely  adequate. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  bath¬ 
tubs,  the  familiar  rectangular  style  and 
the  newer  square  bath.  The  latter  is 
made  in  two  sizes.  Discussion  of  the 
bathtub  immediately  raises  the  question 
of  a  shower.  It  costs  but  little  more  to 
have  a  shower  over  the  tub.  The  same 
piping  serves  both  and  the  tub  is  a 
splendid  receptor.  Or  you  may  prefer 
a  shower  in  a  separate  compartment 
or  cabinet.  Shower  cabinets  are 
shipped  knocked  down  and  are  readily 
assembled.  They  are  completely  water¬ 
tight  and  thus  may  be  set  anywhere  in 
the  house  without  special  floor  con¬ 
struction.  Sizes  now  available  are  32 
by  32  by  80  inches,  and  36  by  36  by 
80  inches. 

There  are  three  general  types  of 
water  closets.  The  cheapest  is  the 
washdown,  the  next  best  the  reverse 
trap,  and  the  best  the  siphon  jet.  The 
siphon  jet  closet  has  a  larger  area  of 
the  bowl  covered  with  water  and  a 
larger  trapway  and  more  positive 
flushing  action;  it  is  well  worth  the 
extra  cost.  One  of  the  new  trends  in 
water  closet  styling  is-  to  bring  the 
bowl  closer  to  the  tank.  One  example 
of  this  is  the  so-called  close  coupled 
type.  A  still  further  refinement  in 
styling  is  the  one-piece  fixture.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  in 
washbasins  in  recent  years.  They  now 
have  more  usable  flat  surface  and  many 
models  have  an  integral  shelf  at  the 
back  which  serves  as  a  convenient 
place  for  toilet  articles.  Basins  may  be 
of  the  pedestal  type  or  hung  from  the 
wall,  or,  best  of  all,  equipped  with  two 
chromium-plated  legs.  The  choice  of 
faucets  is  an  important  matter  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  working  part  of 
the  basin.  It  pays  to  buy  a  high-grade 
chromium-plated  faucet  because  the 
plating  is  durable  and  handsome. 

Nowhere  is  running  water,  hot  and 
cold,  appreciated  more  than  in  the 
kitchen.  The  kitchen  sink,  by  far  the 
most  important  labor-saving  feaure  of 
the  entire  home,  may  he  made  of 
enameled  cast  iron  or  vitreous  china. 
Styles  are  available  for  use  with  cabi¬ 
nets,  with  counters,  or  for  building  in 
with  linoleum.  They  include  sinks  with 
two  compartments  and  no  drainboards, 
one  compartment  and  two  drainboards, 
one  compartment  and  one  drainboard, 
or  one  sink  compartment  and  one 
laundry  tray  compartment.  Sinks  now 
available  for  new  construction  or 
modernization  come  in  popular  sizes  of 
60,  52,  or  42  inches  by  25%,  25,  22,  or 
20  inches  wide.  Depth  for  sinks  is  usu¬ 
ally  eight  inches,  for  laundry  trays  13 
inches.  Sinks  installed  with  cabinets 
are  more  popular  and  more  practical, 
because  they  save  space.  Sink  and 
cabinet  installations  are  36  inches  high, 
which  is  about  the  correct  height  for 
the  average  woman.  All  sinks  may  be 
fitted  with  combination  spout, 
chromium -plated  faucets  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  rinsing  hose.  The  faucet  fixture 
may  be  installed  either  vertically  on 
ledge  at  back  of  sink  or  horizontally 
on  the  back. 

In  planning  plumbing  for  the  farm 
home,  due  consideration  must  be  given 
to  water -heating  equipment,  and  water¬ 
softening  equipment  if  the  water  is 
hard.  Adequate  capacity  is  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  consider  in  choosing 
both  units.  There  are  various  ways  of 
heating  water  economically  and  effici¬ 
ently  —  electricity,  liquified  petroleum, 
gas,  coal,  and  wood.  By  far  the  most 
convenient  methods,  naturally,  are 
electricity  and  gas.  N.  J.  R. 


In  Only  10  Years 

I  Can  Retire 

Yes ,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and  Traders 
retirement  plan,  I  will  retire  at  the  age 
of  65  with  an  income  that  will  permit 
me  to  live  comfortably  and  to  travel 
when  and  where  I  please. 

You,  too,  can  plan  for  retirement  if  you 
will  decide  now.  Act  without  delay  and 
investigate  the  Farmers  and  Traders 
plans  that  are  available.  Your  family 
will  be  fully  protected  during  the  inter* 
vening  years. 

Mail  the  coupon /or  details. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS) 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  si^gw^iz 


* . ..COUPON.*-** . . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  —— -5 

I  am  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans. 
Please  send  me  complete  informauoa. 


MAMC- 


•«A  G 


STREET. 


CITY . . 


......  ST  AT  I 
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Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Cany 

Without  Painful  Backacho  ^ 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their) 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  losa 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi- 
nesa  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness*  Fre- 
quen  t  or  scanty  pas  sages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  la  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait  !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


Picture  these  rare  plants  In  your 
home  or  garden — CHIN  esc  MONEY 
PLANT  transparent  I, looms  about 
size  ot  25c  piece,  dry  for  curious 
shiny  winter  orn..menL«i  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  PLANT  flowet .  resemble 
bulbs,  with  base  ranging  to  rose  & 
red  at  apex:  ANGEL'S  TRUMPET 
flowers  trumpet  shaped  and  a.  fra¬ 
grant  as  jasmine:  “OLD  MAN”  CAC. 
TUS  fantastic  plants  covered  wits 
long  white  shaggy  hair.  All  4  pkt*. 
seed  only  25c!  Order  nowl 

GOOD  LUCK  GARDENS 
Sta.  71  PARADISE.  PA. 


DRESS  GOODS  59c  YARD ! 

Prints,  percales,  etc.  Florals.  Stripes.  Newest  patterns. 
Finest  quality.  Pieces  up  to  5  yards.  No  order  ac¬ 
cepted  less  than  3  yards.  Include  15c  postage. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

WOODS  REMNANTS.  Dept.  N.,  Bedford,  Penna. 


RUGS:  Canadian  hand  made  hooked  rugs  20"x40"  $2.00 
FRANCOISE  BOURASSA,  St  Barnabe  North 
St  Maurice  Co,  Que,  Canada 
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WHO  gets  HOW  MUCH 
of  the  RAILROAD  DOLLAR? 

(A  REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  1946) 

You,  and  all  Americans,  look  to  the  railroads  not  only  to 
take  you  places,  but  also  to  bring  you  things — food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  fuel,  and  just  about  everything  else  for  your  home  and 
your  business.  For  this  dependable  service  to  140  million 
people,  and  for  hauling  the  heaviest  peacetime  traffic  on 
record,  the  railroads  received  about  8  billion  dollars  in  1946. 
Let’s  see  what  .became  of  this  money. 


51.51 


FOR  EMPLOYEES 


More  than  half  of  every  dollar  went  to 


railroad  employees  in  wages  and  salaries. 


331  FOR  MATERIALS 


Much  of  this  33$  spent  for  materials,  fuel, 
and  other  supplies  was,  in  turn,  paid  by  the 
railroad  suppliers  to  their  employees.  So,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  railroad  dollar  goes  to  pay  wages. 


6.21  FOR  TAXES 


This  part  of  the  railroad  dollar  went  to  Federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  to  be  used— the  same  as  your  own  taxes 
—  to  help  maintain  schools,  courts,  roads,  police  and  fire 
protection,  and  for  various  other  public  services  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  None  of  this  tax  money  is  spent  on  railroad  tracks 
or  terminals.  % 

6.61  FOR  INSURANCE  POLICYHOLDERS, 
INVESTORS  IN  BONDS,  AND  FOR  RENTS 

Most  of  this  6.6$  was  paid  to  those  people  who  lend 
money  to  the  railroads— including  those  millions  of  thrifty 
Americans  who  invest  indirectly  in  the  railroads  through 
their  insurance  policies  and  savings  accounts.  The  av¬ 
erage  rate  of  interest  which  railroads  pay  on  their  bonds 
and  other  obligations  is  less  than  4  per  cent. 

2.71  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  OWNERS 


And  so  after  paying  for  wages,  materials,  taxes  and  neces¬ 
sary  charges  upon  their  obligations,  railroads  in  1946  had 
only  2.7$  left  out  of  each  dollar  they  took  in.  Out  of  this 
they  must  pay  for  the  improvements  to  keep  railroad 
property  abreast  of  public  needs,  before  anything  is  avail¬ 
able  for  dividends  to  their  owners. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

TRANSPORTATION  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  6.  D.  C. 
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.  IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  ALL  AMERICA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.^N.-Y.  and  you  7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Three  New  England  4-H’ers 
Who  “Sew  a  Fine  Seam” 

Harriet  D.  Stone,  Tilton,  N.  H.,  won 
first  place  in  the  Best  Dress  division 
of  the  recent  New  Hampshire  4-H 
Dress  Revue,  with  a  dress  skilfully 
made  over,  which  only  goes  to  show 
that  good  material  and  good  workman¬ 
ship  have  lasting  value.  The  dress  was 
one  of  15  garments  made  over  by 
Harriet  in-  her  4-H  Club  clothing 
achievement  project  which  earned  her 
a  college  scholarship  and  a  free  trip  to 
the  last  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago.  Her  1946  achievemnt  also  in¬ 
cluded  making  49  garments,  skirts, 
blouses,  dresses,  slips,  children’s 
clothes,  and  lingerie,  valued  conserva¬ 
tively  at  $250.  The  scholarship  is  one 
of  12  awarded  annually  by  a  large 
cotton  goods  company  to  4-H  Club 
members  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  clothing  projects.  In  club  work  for 
nine  years,  Harriet  has  been  junior 
leader  of  the  Square  Dealers  Club  of 
Belknap  County  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  has  completed  29  separate  projects, 
including  canning,  dairy,  garden,  foods, 
home  management,  and  leaf  and  hand¬ 
craft.  Planning  and  making  her  own 
wardrobe  and  sewing  for  the  family 
are,  however,  her  favorites. 


The  careful  and  complete  record  of 
the  seven-year  clothing  achievements 
of  Carolyn  Alice  Harmon,  16,  of  Per- 
ham,  Maine,  brought  her  national 
honors.  She  also  was  awarded  a 
college  scholarship  and  a  trip  to  the 
last  annual  4-H  Congress.  Her  achieve¬ 
ment  consisted  of  making  the  almost 
unbelievable  total  of  239  articles,  in¬ 
cluding  40  dresses,-  14  of  which  were 
made  in  1946.  Of  course,  she  makes 
all  her  own  clothes  now;  completely 
dressed  a  five-year  old  cousin  last  year 
and  still  found  time  to  make  stuffed 
toys,  doll  clothes,  and  children’s  cloth¬ 
ing  for  gifts.  Her  club  is  the  Salmon 
Brook,  a  wide-awake  group  in  Aroos¬ 
took  County,  and  she  has  won  a  blue 
ribbon  every  year  for  sewing,  being 
county  sewing  record  champion  in  1945. 
One  of  her  specialties  is  judging  button 
holes  and  in  making  her  clothes  she 
uses  a  wide  variety  of  them.  She  likes 
gay,  wool  skirts  and  white  blouses  for 
school  wear  and  usually  has  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time.  In  addition  to  her 
clothing  record,  she  canned  491  quarts 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  grew  two  and 
one-fourth  acres  of  potatoes,  and  raised 
350  chickens.  Unusually  active  in 
school,  she  played  in  the  orchestra, 
sang  in  the  Glee  Club,  and  won  a  trip 
to  the  National  Capitol  for  selling  war 
bonds. 


It’s  not  like  the  old  days,  ;when  little 
girls  learned  to  sew  from  their  moth¬ 
ers’  instructions.  Mrs.  Henry  Gould  of 
Perkinsville,  Vermont,  does  not  sew, 


Frothy  Stitch  Set 


This  crochet  stitch  makes  a  frothy 
pattern  for  infant  sacque  and  bootees. 
Satin  bows  in  pink  or  blue  point  up 
their  own  baby  story  wherever  they 
go.  For  leaflet  of  full  directions,  simply 
write  for  FROTHY  STITCH  SET,  en¬ 
closing  a  3-cent  stamp,  addressed  to 
Woman  and  Home  Dept.,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  If  at  the  same  time, 
you  order  our  dress,  or  needlework 
patterns  below,  please  use  sepa¬ 
rate  sheets  of  paper  for  office  conveni¬ 
ence. 


but  her  daughter,  Hazel,  does,  so 
skilfully,  indeed,  that  she  has  been 
named  1946  Vermont  winner  of  the 
4-H  Clothing  Achievement  Program. 
Hazel  learned  her  sewing  at  the 
Mardis  4-H  Club  at  Weathersfield,  of 
which  she  is  junior  leader  this  year. 
During  her  eight  years  of  club  work 
she  has  completed  seven  clothing  pro¬ 
jects  and  eleven  other  projects.  Her 
talented  needle  has  won  her  three  blue 
and  two  red  ribbons  for  Windsor 
County  dress  revues  and  one  blue  and 
one  red  in  the  State  revue.  Besides 
the  many  slips,  dresses,  skirts,  bathing 
suits  and  other  garments  which  Hazei 
has  sown  for  herself  at  costs  far  under 
ready-made  prices,  she  has  found  that 
sewing  comes  in  handy  for  improve¬ 
ments  to  her  home.  Wanting  a  new 
bedroom,  she  cleaned  up  an  unused 
room  upstairs  and  dressed  it  up  with 
hand-sown  overdrapes,  bedspreads,  and 
lamp  shades  of  flowered  chintz.  For  her 
vanity  table  she  made  a  skirt  of 
dotted  swiss  over  a  background  of 
pink  cotton.  The  material  for  all  of 
these  improvements  cost  $7.50. 


2172  —  CAP  SLEEVED  dress  has  the  novel  keyhole  neckline,  and  its  own  charming 
bolero.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  39-in.  16c. 

2642  —  A  DARLING  DIRNDL  with  bunny  applique  with  matching  panties.  Sizes  2,  4, 
6,  and  8.  Size  4,  dress,  IV2  yds.  35-in.;  panties,  %  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

2728  —  PRETTILY  GATHERED  apron  to  slip  on  when  serving  your  guests.  Just  the 
one  size.  Requires  only  %  yd.  35-in.  16c. 

E-738  —  EMBROIDER  FLOWERS  in  lovely  colors  on  a  luncheon  cloth  and  napkins. 
Contains  all  motifs  shown  with  complete  instructions.  11c. 

E-1015  —  ATTRACTIVE  POTHOLDERS  to  make  with  various  color  schemes.  Simple 
to  do.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c.  NEW  SPRING  FASHION  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  and  send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N,  Y,  New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax 
on  order  over  25c,  2c  tax  over  75c. 
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Drawn  by  Eleanore  Stuplenski,  17,  N.  J. 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Peace 

It’s  not  one  river  that  flows  to  the  sea. 

Nor  is  it  one  branch  on  the  knotted  tree, 

But  rivers  and  branches — thoughts  that  are 
free — 

That  lead  us  to  opportunity. 

With  a  willing  heart  and  an  open  mind — 

By  working  with  nature — through  being 
kind — 

We  conquer  the  World  and  at  length  we 
find 

In  ceasing  resistance  cares  cease  to  bind. 

Caroline  Parker  Smith 


Drawn  by  Yvette  Wright,  Connecticut 


I’d  like  to  write  a  few  lines  for  the  4-H 
Forum.  I  live  on  a  102  acre  farm  about  four 
miles  from  Johnson  City  where  I  am  a 
senior  in  high  school.  I  have  one  brother 
and  three  sisters  who  are  4-H  members.  My 
hobby,  which  is  working  in  my  4-H  ex¬ 
perience  book,  takes  up  quite  a  bit  of  my 
spare  time  along  with  other  4-H  activities. 
I  belong  to  the  Choconut  Center  Atomics 
4-H  Club  and  am  going  to  try  to  organize 
another  club  in  my  locality.  I  wquld  like 
very  much  to  correspond  with  other  people 
about  my  age  who  are  interested  in  the 
4-H  Club  or  who  like  to  write  letters.  — 
Louise  Hudy,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  13  year  old 
boy  living  on  a  large  apple  farm.  Besides 
apples  of  various  kinds  we  grow  straw¬ 
berries  and  a  lot  of  garden  crops  for  our 
store.  We  keep  two  big  horses,  a  Guernsey 
cow,  50  hens;  for  pets  two  dogs,  four  cats 
and  eight  guinea  pigs.  Since  I  live  on  a 
farm  I  have  to  work  hard  but  I  like  it 
very  much.  I  am  an  active  member  of  the 
4-H  and  Boy  Scouts.  All  sports  are  fun 
for  me  because  I  am  out-of-doors  most  of 
the  time.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  other  boys  and 
girls  the  same  age.  —  Robert  Smiley,  13, 
Massachusetts. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  read  “Our  Page” 
in  every  issue  of  “The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  live  on  a  farm 
and  am  13  years  old.  I  am  in  the  ninth 
grade  and  have  five  sisters  and  three 
brothers.  I  am  a  4-H  member  in  the 
Dublin  Specials  (Girls  Division)  4-H  Club. 
My  project  is  homemaking.  I  would  like 
very  much  for  other  girls  and  boys  to  write 
to  me.  —  Doris  Palmer,  13,  New  York. 


MY  HOBBY 

Just  what  is  a  hobby?  Perhaps  I  should 
define  the  word.  It  is  something  that  one 
especially  likes  to  do,  not  as  a  vocation, 
but  work  at  or  study.  It  is  not  a  main 
business  but  a  sideline.  What  axe  some 
of  your  hobbies?  Some  of  mine  are  keeping 
a  scrapbook,  reading  and  writing  poems  and 
stories,  and  churning  butter.  But  at  the  top 
of  the  list  I  consider  letter  writing  my  best 
hobby. 

However  there  is  some  disadvantage  to 
any  hobby  we  may  choose.  Mine  is  that 
every  letter  must  have  at  least  a  three  cent 
stamp.  For  a  foreign  country  a  stamp  of 
greater  value  is  necessary.  —  Marie  Wright, 
13,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  By  Eleanore  Stupienski,  17,  N.  J. 


Dear  Friends:  I  find  “Our  Page”  an  inter¬ 
esting  way  to  get  acquainted.  My  age  is 
15  and  I  am  in  the  ninth  grade.  My  hobbies 
are  photography,  •  electrical  experiments, 
making  pencil  portraits  of  people  from 
pictures.  I  like  to  do  illustrations  and  ads 
such  as  I  do  for  my  school  paper.  My  main 
hobby  is  radio  and  television.  I  soon  hope 
to  have  an  ametuer  radio  station  of  my 
own.  The '  sports  I  am  most  interested  in 
are  soccer,  swimming  and  wrestling.  I  like 
dancing  too  and  I  now  take  lessons  in  my 
school.  If  any  one  cares  to  write  to  me  I 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  answer,  —  Leonard 
Weiss,  15,  Conn. 


Dear  Friends:  The  suggestion  to  write 
“ook  reviews  is  a  fine  idea.  I  believe  it 
win  help  Jo  widen  our  interest  in  books. 
My  age  is  15  and  I’m  a  sophomore  iri  high 


school.  I  am  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  ob¬ 
serve  many  of  the  old  traditions  which 
have  been  handed  down  in  my  family.  My 
interests  vary  greatly  but  the  beauties  of 
nature  appeal  to  me  most,  together  with 
music,  art  and  letter  writing.  I  have  met 
a  very  nice  pen-pal  through  “Our  Page” 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  other  boys  and 
girls.  — •  Leah  Rebuck,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  always  en¬ 
joyed  “Our  Page.”  I  am  13  years  old  and 
in  the  first  year  in  high  school.  I  have  a 
cat  and  her  name  is  "Blondie.”  She  is 
reddish  yellow  and  I  have  had  her  now  for 
about  five  years  and  we  have  enjoyed  all 
sorts  of  things  together.  She  is  forever 
on  my  shoulders.  Beside  “Blondie”  I  have 
two  cats  and  a  dog.  My  hobbies  are  playing 
soccer,  reading,  crocheting  and  skiing.  — 
Winfred  Kischel,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  live  in  New  York 
State  and  am  11  years  old  and  in  the  seventh 
grade  at  school.  I  read  all  of  the  letters  that 
the  boys  and  girls  have  written  and  think 
that  they  are  very  interesting.  I  like  the 
drawings  too.  I  don’t  find  much  time  to 
write  as  I  go  to  school  every  day  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  On  Saturday  I  clean 
house  and  on  Sunday  I  wait  on  tables  at  the 
hotel  that  belongs  to  Mother  and  Father. — 
Josephine  Zagrobelny,  11,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  read  "Our  Page”  yester¬ 
day  for  the  first  time,  and  found  out  I  had 
been  really  missing  something.  I  am  in  the 
ninth  grade  and  am  interested  in  music, 
books  and  sports.  I  am  hoping  to  go  to 
college  and  become  a  school  teacher.  My 
favorite  sports  are  swimming,  bicycle  riding, 
ice  skating,  mushball  and  basketball.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  some 
boys  and  girls.  —  Juanita  Jackson,  Penna. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  sister  is  writ¬ 
ing  to  people  in  "Our  Page”  and  they  are 
writing  very  many  liters  to  her.  I  wish 
that  some  pen-pals  would  write  to  me.  I 
am  10  years  old  and  in  the  fifth  grade  at 
school.  My  home  is  on  a  farm  and  we  have 
cows,  horses,  chickens  and  a  pet  dog, 
“Skippy.”  When  he  is  naughty  we  have  to 
slap  him.  Then  he  will  try  to  shake  paws 
with  us  because  he  knows  that  when  he 
does  that  we  always  pet  him.  —  Carol 
Roussin,  10,  Uew  Jersey. 


Dear  Friends:  I  live  on  a  farm  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  I  am  15  and  my  favorite  sports  are 
swimming,  skiing  and  fishing.  I  enjoy  “Our 
Page”  very  much,  also  the  “Hen  Yard”  on 
other  pages  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  I  am  very 
interested  in  poultry.  I  have  two  dogs,  a 
large  collie  and  a  fox  terrier,  and  about 
15  hens.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  boys 
and  girls.  —  Stella  Blake,  15,  Vermont. 


FUTURE  FARMER  CONTRIBUTES 

Dear  “Our  Page:”  This  is  my  first  contri¬ 
bution  and  probably  won’t  be  the  last.  I  live 
on  a  135  acre  farm.  We  have  a  stock  of  26 
cows  and  heifers,  two  dogs,  chickens  and 
a  team  of  work  horses.  I  was  surprised  to 
see  girls  interested  in  outdoors  sports.  That 
encourages  me  to  write  to  others.  My  favo¬ 
rite  hobbies  are  body  building,  swimming, 
ice  and  roller  skating  and  dancing. 

I  am  a  sophomore  at  the  Norfolk  County 
Agricultural  School.  They  have  a  club  re¬ 
sembling  the  4-H  Club,  called  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  (F.  F.  A.).  It  is  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  due  to  the  good  leadership  of 
our  school  teachers.  I  am  willing  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  anyone,  boy  or  girl,  who  wishes 
to  write  to  me.  —  Normand  Causeneau,  15, 
Massachusetts. 


Drawn  by  Eleanore  Stupienski,  17,  N.  J. 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  1, 
N.  Y.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with 
the  name  and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
The  address  will  be  completed  and  the  mail 
forwarded.  These  letters  should  bear  stamps. 

Joan  Hazekamp,  12,  N.  J.;  Marilyn  Harring¬ 
ton,  14,  N.  H.;  Robert  Smiley,  13,  Mass.; 
Leah  Rebuck,  15,  Pa.;  Stella  Blake,  15,  Vt.; 
Berry  Newman,  14,  Tenn.;  Michael  Liproy, 
11,  Fla.;  Clara  Reinke,  12,  Pa.;  Doris  Palmer, 
13,  N.  Y.;  Edythe  Dunlap,  17,  Pa.;  Josie 


Drawn  by  Joan  Ramsden,  14,  New  Jersey 


My  Cat  and  I 


Our  Friend  —  By  Ruth  Diederich,  N.  V. 


DePasquale,  19,  N.  Y.;  Genevieve  Adams, 
18,  N.  Y.;  Edith  DePasquale,  17,  N.  Y.; 
Theresa  Hudy,  12,  N.  Y. ;  Felvia  Recker,  11, 
Me.;  Leonard  Weiss,  15,  Conn.;  Dolores 
Foster,  12,  Me.;  Lois  Jones,  16,  N.  Y.;  Joan 
Ramsden,  14,  N.  J.;  Dolly  Recton,  14,  Me.; 
Louis  Hudy,  16,  N.  Y.;  Janet  Maryott  15. 
Pa.;  Miriam  Roussin,  16,  N.  J.;  Normand 
Causeneau,  15,  Mass.;  Betty  Newvine,  16, 
N.  Y.;  Juanita  Jackson,  14,  Pa.;  Andy 
Walker,  12,  N.  Y. 


Drawn  by  Rodger  Petersen,  15,  Florida 
My  Father 

I  had  a  father,  brave  and  true 
Who  fought  for  the  dear  red,  white  and  blue; 
We  know  he  fought  with  all  his  might 
Because  he  gave  his  own  dear  life. 

He  left  behind  him  loved  ones  true. 

His  children  and  his  dear  wife  too. 

We  know  that  many  a  tear  was  shed 
Upon  each  pillow,  upon  each  bed. 

We  all  were  happy,  free  and  gay 
Until  we  learned  he  had  passed  away; 

We  told  our  friends  we  did  not  want  to  play 
Because  of  what  happened  that  dreadful  day. 

We  started  to  read  his  letters  again 
As  he  told  of  the  places  he  had  been; 

We  read  his  last  letter  o’er  and  o’er 
Because  .we  knew  be  would  write  no  more. 

In  that  letter  this  is  what  he  had  to  sav: 
I  wish  I  were  home  with  my  loved  ones 
today;” 

He  told  us  all  to  be  kind  and  true 
And  always  live  under  the  red,  white  and 


'  ■ waj  up  jLiicre 

Where  God  can  keep  him  in  His  care. 

Where  no  danger  can  befall 

That  loving  father  who  loved  us  all. 

S/lc  Samuel  Dillman  Martin 
Killed  in  action  October  26,  1944. 
By  his  daughter  Marcella  Martin,  14,  Pa. 


We  “Our  Pagers” 

We  boys  and  girls  together 
Can  make  a  merry  “Page,” 

If  each  of  us  will  try  and  try. 

No  matter  what  our  age. 

We  can  write  nice  stories 
And  make  up  poems,  too. 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  things 
That  we  “Our  Pagers”  can  do. 

So  thanks  to  all  "Our  Pagers” 

For  the  splendid  work  they  do; 

And  so,  to  each  “Our  Pager” 

I  bid  you  now  adieu. 

—  Marie  Wright,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Leonard  Weiss,  15,  Connecticut 

We  are  well  launched  on  the  New  Year. 
The  boys  are  joining  in.  We  are  glad  to 
welcome  Future  Farmer,  Normand  Causeneau, 
and  will  look  forward  to  more  letters  and 
stories  from  F.  F.  A.  boys  and  4-H  girls. 

What  about  our  book  reviews?  Everyone 
seems  to  like  the  idea  very  much,  so  why 
not  send  in  a  few?  Don’t  wait  for  the  other 
fellow  first.  As  Marie  Wright  says  in  her 
poem,  “try  and  try.”'  Most  of  you  must 
have  read  a  book  you  enjoyed  recently  so 
let  us  know  what  you  liked  or  didn’t  like 
about  it;  One  can  read  a  book  and  perhaps 
not  agree  on  all  points  with  the  author  and 
still  find  it  entertaining  reading. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  reader  of 
“Our  Page”  who  has  lost  touch  with  a  pen¬ 
pal  of  long  standing.  The  pen-pal  is  Alice 
Fuller  who  lives  in  Michigan.  If  she  reads 
this  she  may  get  in  touch  with  Matilda 
Hoeffner  of  New  York  through  "The  Rural 
New-Yorker,”  Boys  and  Girls  Page,  if  she 
has  lost  the  address.  Also  will  Nancy  Towne, 
Joan  Hunter  and  a  little  girl  named 
Charlotte  contact  Barbara  and  Kenneth 
Klinko  again,  please?  Their  addresses  have 
been  mislaid? 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  in  mind  the 
coming  season  when  sending  sketches  and 
contributions  for  “Our  Page,”  and  so  be 
ready  ahead  of  time. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to 
state  your  name,  age  and  State. 
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Make  your  Profit  Margin  BIGGER 

$  PROFIT  { 


WITH 


What  you 
SPEND 
for  feed 


Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  are  bred  to 
give  you  a  wider  profit  margin  over 
feed  cost.  We  spent  $22,070.60  this  year 
for  breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs 
to  improve  our  Master-Mated  chicks, 
so  that  each  bird  in  your  flock  will  be 
a  heavy  layer,  and  you  can  produce  eggs 
at  a  low  feed  cost  per  dozen.  These 
chicks  are  the  result  of  18  years  of  im¬ 
provement  work  under  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture.  All 
our  breeding  birds  are  officially  se¬ 
lected  and  bloodtested. 

These  Chick  Qualities  .  .  . 

Make  every  hopperful  of  feed  produce  more. 
These  figures  are  not  guesswork.  We  checked 
actual  results  among  a  group  of  our  custom¬ 
ers.  The  survey  is  printed  in  detail  in 
our  catalog;  but  here’s  a  summary: 

UirU  IIVARIIITY  average  percentage  of 
tllun  LIVAbILIIT—  birds  culled  and  lost:  6.6%, 

EARLY  MATURITY-  pullet!  began  to  lay: 
4.76  months. 

HIGH,  EARLY  LAYING  RATE-  Seduction 

during  first  two  months  of  laying:  47.76%. 

HIGH  FLOCK  AVERAGE-  55S3S?  Ver^M- 

181.19  eggs. 


EGG  RECORDS  BEHIND  OUR 

RA  D  Ciorn  Master-Mat- 

■U.r.  MlftU  ing  Chicks 


'White  Leghorns 


284  to  306  egg  back¬ 
ground. 


240  to  333  egg  back¬ 
ground 

.  New  Hampshires—  2SM  3,4  699  back* 

m  (  White  Rocks  - 225  to  313  egg  background 

Barred  Rocks — 2,0  to  325  eso  background 

.Rhode  Island  Reds 

ALSO  3  DEPENDABLE  CROSSBREDS 

Hamp-Rocks  (sex  linked  egg  cross). 
Rock-Hamps  (barred  egg  and  broiler  cross). 
Minorca-Leghorns  (white  egg  cross). 

FRFF  CATALOG  Catalog  contains  facts 
riVCC  kMIALUOon  breeding  and 

hatching  you  want  to  know.  Also  detailed 
customers’  reports. 


Largest  State  Supervised 
Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania 


<? _ *  A  /  \ 


LOW  PRICES:  For  breeding  quality  that 
pays  off  in  eggs  and  meat. 

Hatchings  Every  Week  in  the  Year 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


New  1947  Book 
on  Raising  Chicks 

This  free  book  tells 
how  to  raise  healthy,  profitable  birds  with 
long  laying  life  . . .  and  at  the  same  time  may 
save  you  up  to  30%  or  more  on  feed  cost. 
Gives  full  information  on  the  rearing  plan 
which  has  produced  more  than  half  of  the 
World’s  Record  egg  laying  champions 
among  the  leading  breeds.  Contains  many 
helpful  suggestions  on  feeding,  brooding, 
preventing  chick  troubles  and  other  manage¬ 
ment  points.  For  your  FREE  copy  write  today  to 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  C0-.  Dept  Q3l,  CHICAGO  4.  ILL. 


HUESTED  S  CHICKS 

N.  Y.,  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

N.  HAMPSHIRES,  R.  I.  REDS 
W.  LEGHORNS,  W.  ROCKS, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  CROSSES 

SEXED  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 

HUESTED’S  HATCHERY 

Greenville  New  York 


HATCHING  EGGS 

RED-ROCKS  ROCK-RED 

From  Tested  Breeders 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Phone  1591 


FOR  1947 

your  share  of  the  big  profits 
ahead  order  Mapes  Chicks  early. 
From  TJ.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Passed  flocks  mated  to  R.  O.  P. 
sires,  they  have  the  all  'round 
quality  for  heavy  production  of 
meat  or  eggs.  Your  choice  of 
Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross  or  Rock-Red  Cross.  Write 
AtagesJPoufir^^AnmJBm^^^M^NewburghjJUf^ 


SUPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

Me  KUNE  FARMS 

R.  R.  3,  Binghamton,  New  York 


CHICKEN  OF 
TOMORROW 

Contest  Winners 
For  You 

MAMMOTH 
N.  HAMPSHIRES 

Awarded  top  honors. 

9,000  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 

Catalogue 

Bittner’s  Springbrook  Farm 


p'*  -~<f\ 

a  &  '< 


0,1  r  £ 


WESTMORELAND  DEPOT. 


N.  H. 


Wayside  Farm • 


R.  I.  REDS 


BUSINESS 
BRED 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  profit¬ 
able  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
of  more  than  20  years. 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week. 
Sexing  service  in  both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  REDS 


Mass.  U.S.  R.O.P. 
Mass.  U.S.  Certified 
Pullorum  Clean.  All  chicks 
from  our  own  Breeders  and 
sired  by  K.O.P.  males  with 

_  dam’s  records  from  300  to  340 

eggs.  Pedigree  bred  and  progeny 
tested  for  Highest  Production  of 
Large  Eggs  —  Livability  —  Rapid 
Growth.  Reds  and  Barred  Crosses. 
Write  for  information.  Order  early. 

RALPH  H.  HALL 

Brimfield,  Massachusetts 


«^j»ULSH  FARMf  CHICKlM 


v>T5||  All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

*1  Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  1 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.&Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
Will  ship  O.  O.  D. — Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $10.60  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anc .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks....  15.00  20.00  12.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  R.I.  Reds.  Red-Rocks  15.00  20.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Rock-Reds...  15.00  20.00  12.00 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns .  13.00  25.00  4.00 

Barred  Bocks,  New  Hampshires.  .  18.00  25.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Squabbing  pigeons  need  little  space  other  than  a  flypen  to  let  them  out  in  the 
sunshine.  This  beautiful  group  of  White  Kings  are  getting  their  regular  sun 
bath  at  Robinwood  Farm  in  North  Carolina. 

Progress  With  Pigeons 


It  takes  the  same  amount  of  feed 
and  care  to  tend  scrub  stock  as  it  does 
the  best.  That  is  certainly  a  hoary  old 
bromide  and  fortunately,  the  average 
squab  man  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
pay  much  attention  to  it.  And,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  many  times  blames  poor  results 
on  the  birds  when  the  operation 
records  get  a  smudge  of  red  ink.  What 
we  mean  is  that  if  the  squab  raiser 
will  develop  his  own  high-producing 
strain  and  work  only  to  that  end,  he 
will  have  not  one  successful  and  profit¬ 
able  year  but  a  generous  sucession  of 
them. 

A  friend  told  me  two  years  ago  that 
he  was  at  the  end  of  his  rope.  He  had 
put  every  spare  dollar  he  had  into  this 
squab  idea  and  it  just  was  not  paying 
out  as  he  had  expected.  He  said  that 
his  birds  had  a  tight,  dry  house,  and 
a  good  flypen  with  wide  perches.  There 
was  a  running  water  system  that  had 
cost  him  plenty  to  install  and  auto¬ 
matic  self-feeders.  He  bought  the  best 
feed  possible  and  yet  his  birds  did  not 
average  more  than  eight  or  nine  sala¬ 
ble  squabs  a  year  per  pair,  just  about 
enough  to  pay  for  their  grains  and 
grit.  He  askec}  me  if  I  would  come 
down  some  week-end  and  look  things 
over. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  visited 
this,  squab  plant.  The  sanitation  mea¬ 
sures  were  all  that  could  be  asked  for. 
The  grains  being  fed  proved  to  be 
hard,  sound  and  sweet.  The  metal 
drinking  cups  in  the  flypens  were 
scrubbed  out  daily,  and  the  birds  had 
plenty  of  nests  from  which  to  choose 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  straw 
readily  available  in  slatted  berry  crates 
for  nest-making.  It  looked  like  the 
perfect  set-up  as  far  as  buildings  and 
equipment  were  concerned.  The  pens 
were  not  crowded  and  were  limited  to 
30  pairs  of  breeders  in  each.  There 
were  24,  10-foot  wide  pens  16  feet 
deep  in  the  long,  single  story  building, 
all  well  ventilated.  A  conveniently 
located  central  grain  storage  room  was 
rat  and  mice  proof.  All  this  was  noted 
again  within  a  few  minutes  and  then 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  birds. 
This  friend,  we  thought,  has  put  twice 
as  much  money  and  attention  into  his 
equipment  as  he  has  into  his  birds; 
this  was  obvious  after  a  tour  through 
the  pens  and  checking  on  the  number 
of  eggs  and  squabs  in  the  nests.  Less 
than  half  of  his  White  Kings  were 
actually  working.  “You  keep  individual 
records  of  your  birds?”  I  asked.  “I  used 
to,”  he  told  me  with  a  wry  smile,  “but 
it  ran  into  too  much  time,  so  now  I 
just  keep  a  pen  record  of  how  many 
squabs  I  get  from  each  pen  a  month.” 

“A  pen  record!  Well,  that’s  your 
answer.  It  may  be  all  right  for  chickens 
whose  ancestry  records  you  may  be 
fairly  certain  of,  but  not  with  pigeons. 
You  don’t  know  what  pairs  to  cull  and 
therefore  cannot  select  your  own  high- 
production  strain.  The  youngsters  that 
you  have  been  saving  for  breeders  are 
no  whit  better  than  their  parents  and 
probably  worse.  Your  stock  is  going 
down  hill  and  there’s  not  a  chance  of 
their  ever  doing  any  better  than  what 
they’re  doing  now.” 

“You  mean  I  have  to  start  keeping 
records  again  of  every  pair  in  the 
place?,”  he  asked.  “If  you  expect  to 


stay  in  the  business,  that’s  just  what  it 
means.  How  else  can  you  weed  out 
those  birds  who  are  poor  feeders  and 
do  not  produce  salable  squabs?  Of 
course,  you  won’t  have  to  do  it  all  year 
long.  We  do  it  for  two  months  straight 
at  three  different  times  during  the 
year.  It  continues  to  serve  as  a  check 
on  the  good  strain  we  developed  from 
Kings  no  different  from  yours.”  “Why 
three  different  times  during  the  year?” 
our  friend  inquired.  “Wouldn’t  twice  a 
year  be  enough?”  “Maybe  it  would  after 
you  have  stopped  expanding  your 
flock  and  are  not  saving  any  youngsters 
for  breeders.  But  we  do  it  three  times 
a  year  mainly  because  we  have  found 
that  our  birds  vary  in  their  production 
three  times  a  year.  It  is  a  truer  and 
fair  check  than  twice  a  year.  If  there 
were  but  a  small  flock,  we  would  check 
every  pair  all  year  long.  It’s  the  only 
way  to  find  your  top  producers  and 
feeders  and  they  must  be  located  and 
only  their  young  saved  if  progress  and 
profit  are  to  be  made.” 

“Why  didn’t  I  get  top-producers  to 
begin  with?  I  thought  I  was  getting 
the  best  at  the  time.”  “You  probably 
were  getting  the  best  that  anyone 
would  sell  you.  But  the  pigeon  busi¬ 
ness  or  the  squab  business  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
chicken  business,  as  you  know.  There 
is  no  nation-wide  organization  to 
correspond  to  the  R.O.P.  Association, 
and  as  a  general  rule  no  guarantee 
that  the  birds  you  buy  come  from 
families  of  high  squab  production.  In 
most  instances  you  buy  a  flock  of  birds 
that  are  run-of-the-mill,  so  to  speak. 
Some  are  excellent  producers  while 
some  should  have  had  their  careers 
culminated  long  since  in  a  pigeon  pie. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  necessary  with 
squabbing  pigeons  to  have  individual 
performance  check  on  every  pair,  so 
you  can  cull  with  surety  and  save  for 
the  creation  of  a  really  top  strain.” 

All  this  was  two  years  ago.  Today 
this  squab  plant  has  an  average  of  14 
salable  squabs  per  pair  a  year  and  the 
difference  in  this  figure  and  the  earlier 
results  is  earning'  a  net  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $3.80  a  pair.  That  adds  up  to 
better  than  $2,700  a  year  from  around 
720  pairs.  This  takes  some  time,  natur¬ 
ally,  and  no  little  study  of  squabbing 
pigeons  to  make  a  go  with  so  many 
birds.  But  as  one  man  can  easily  care 
for  1,200  pairs,  it  can  be  developed 
into  a  well-paying  enterprise.  One 
can  grow  as  large  as  he  wishes.  The 
beginner,  however,  is  cautioned  to 
travel  ahead  slowly,  feeling  his  way 
and  in  a  sense,  just  drifting  into  the 
business. 

Unless  the  person  wishing  to  raise 
squabs  has  had  other  poultry  experi¬ 
ence  and  knows  the  detail  work  in 
feeding,  sanitation  and  breeding  need¬ 
ed  for  best  results,  he  should  limit  his 
initial  purchase  to  not  more  than  50 
pairs  to  start  and  normally,  quite  a 
bit  less  than  this.  As  a  sparetime 
hobby  one  can  decide  if  he  would  like 
to  expand  after  a  year  or  so  dealing 
with  the  birds.  Then  he  will  know  a 
great  deal  more  how  to  go  about  it 
and  to  work  out  his  own  personal 
labor-saving  ideas,  developed  during 
the  initial  trial  and  error  period. 

Currently,  feather-dressed  squabs  are 
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All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum 
Clean 

BABY  CHICKS 
SEXED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 

A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  .chicks  of  the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  E.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now 
ready.  Also  Capons. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New,  Low  Prices. 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A.  HOWARD  FIN  GAR,  Owner. 

BOX  H  —  PHONE  504  —  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


GET  IT  ? 

Of  course  you’ll  want  to 
get  the  new  Northeast¬ 
ern  catalog!  It  has  many 

new  listings  of  gadgets  and  gimmicks 
that  make  poultry  work  easier  and  help 
do  it  better.  Write  for  it.  It’s  free! 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY- CO.,  INC. 

Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


selling  from  80  to  95  cents  a  pound  in 
leading  city  markets  and  the  supplies 
of  grains  in  needed  variety,  have  im¬ 
measurably  improved.  While  building 
materials  will  be  scarce  for  some  time, 
a  start  can  be  made  in  practically  any 
small  shed  or  outbuilding.  There  usu¬ 
ally  is  enough  room  overhead  in  most 
farm  barns.  Squabbing  pigeons  require 
little  space  other  than  a  flypen  to  let 
them  get  out  in  the  sunshine.  AsGlong 
as  their  nests  are  protected  from  the 
weather  and  from  rats  and  mice,  they 
are  satisfied  and  will  work.  Elaborate 
buildings  and  equipment  can  come 
after  one  has  developed  his  own  good 
strain.  Pigeons  increase  so  rapidly 
that  expansion  is  comparatively  easy. 
Young  pigeons  will  mate  at  from  four 
to  five  months  of  age.  We  have  some 
exceptional  single  pairs  that  will  raise 
20  squabs  a  year,  and  the  oldest  of 
these  young  birds  will  have  had  as 
many  as  six  squabs  themselves  before 
the  year  is  out.  It  pays  to  produce  your 
own  strain.  During  the  culling  pro¬ 
cess,  you  will  automatically  weed  out 
the  unthrifty  and  unhealthy  and  thus 
have  a  strong,  rugged  lot  of  workers. 
Pigeons  are  usually  free  from  diseases 
and  that  is  a  great  advantage.  Mortality 
in  other  commercial  fowl  is  getting  to 
be  a  serious  problem.  Both  before 
and  after  the  pigeoneer  starts  his  flock, 
he  should  visit  several  successful  es¬ 
tablishments  and  also  read  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others  and  how  they  de¬ 
veloped  ideas  for  improvement  of  the 
squab  plant.  J.  M.  Robinson 


Buckwheat  for  Chickens 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could 
advise  me  if  buckwheat  when  ripe  is 
suitable  to  feed  chickens?  l.  s. 

Norfolk  County,  Mass. 

When  mature,  buckwheat  can  he 
used  as  part  of  the  scratch  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  chickens.  It  has  a  comparative 
analysis  with  wheat  as  follows:  Buck¬ 
wheat,  crude  protein  10  per  cent,  fat 
2.2  per  cent,  nitrogen-free  extract  64.5 
per  cent,  and  crude  fibre  8.7  per  cent; 
wheat,  C.  P.  12.3  per  cent,  F.  1.8  per 
cent,  N.  F.  E.  71.1  per  cent,  and  C.  F. 
2.4  per  cent. 

The  chief  drawback  to  buckwheat 
is  its  high  fibre  content.  It  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  ground  up  and  used  as  part 
of  the  mash  mixture  (up  to  10  or  15 
per  cent)  if  you  are  mixing  your  own 
mash.  It  can  also  be  used  in  the 
scratch  mixture  or  fed  separately  in 
about  the  same  percentages. 


BROOKSIDE 

LEGHORNS 

First,  second  and  fourth  high 
hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 
the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Also  Neiw  Hampshires, 
Barred  Bocks  and  Bed-Rock  Cross  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Clr  and  Price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.C.  BROWN,  Prop..  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Buy  Your  Baby  Chicks  From 

—BISHOP’S 

u.  S.  Certified  White  Leghorns 

29  years  breeding  for  commercial  egg  production  — 
big,  heavy  producers.  Write  for  facts. 


BISHOP  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R, 


NEW  WASHINGTON, 


Ohio 


SPECIAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Fast  Feathering,  Quick  Maturing  Guaranteed 
Quality,  order  direct  R.I.  Red  and  Red  Rock 
Cross  Cockerels  $10.00;  Large  type  White  Leghorn 
Cockerels  $3.00.  Write  for  prices  on  straight  run 
and  pullet  chicks. 

COLD  SPRINGS  POULTRY  FARM 
VALOIS.  -  NEW  YORK 


BURNS’  POULTRY  FARM 

WRENTHAM,  MASS.  . 

Day  Old  Red  Chicks  100%  Parmenter  strain.  Re- 
produced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  iAIso  bex- 
Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4500 
breeders  pullorum  clean  II  years.  Order  early  for 

PAR Ky  ST8163'  Pr-CeS  °n  tTlU.CSWRENTHAM  358 

HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

—  THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PLANT  — 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  All  leading 
Breeds.  Wh.  Leg.,  N.  H.  &  R.  L  Reds,  Bk.- 

_ Rd.  Cross,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Box  $10.-100  up. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Bred  for  size  *  egg  production.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write 
today  for  Free  Catalog.  T.  J.  EH  REN ZELLER, 
BOX  R  -  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

DDAII  fO  ruimc  Owing  to  heavy 
ADKvILJCjIC  bookings  of  Bed- 

Rock  pullet  chicks,  will  sell  the  cockerels  for  10c 
each.  Pullorum  clean.  All  from  our  own  big  Rock 
breeders  mated  to  Parmenter  males.  Write  for  dates 
and  quantities  available. 

WRIGHT  FARMS  -  RICHFORD,  NEW  YORK 


BACKED  BY 
l  VEARS  OF . 


470  to  943  eggs  per 
bird  (official  2  to  5 


I  EGH0RNS  °ira  ; 

■■  CbntCM  PStOOff  year  records)  mean 

REAL  PROFITS!  Full 
story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


-STARTED  PULLETS— 


Farm 

two 

BOS 


raised  started 
weeks  to  ten 

HATCHERY 


pullets.  Leghorns,  leghorcas, 
weeks.  Reserve  your  order. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


-—HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

GREAT  LAYERS  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS:  HEALTH¬ 
IEST  BREED:  NO  CANNIBALISM:  CIRCTTLAR  FREE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


VI  p*  CPI1  Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  Free.  Shrawder’s 
Ancona  Farm,  Richfield  9,  Penna. 


Leg  Weakness  in  Turkeys 

Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
young  turkeys  that  have  leg  weakness? 
There  legs  twist  right  around  and  they 
are  unable  to  walk  on  them.  c.  b. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 

Leag  weakness  is  turkeys  may  be 
due  either  to  lack  of  a  well  balanced 
mineral  base  in  the  ration,  or  possibly 
a  deficiency  of  vitamin  D.  Last  year  we 
ran  into  the  leg  trouble  which  the 
addition  of  some  choline  to  the  ration 
corrected.  This  year  we  have  had  some 
leg  trouble  which  turned  out  to  be 
rickets,  and  this  was  corrected  by  add¬ 
ing  one-half  per  cent  of  a  400  D  oil  to 
our  turkey  starter. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  well  developed,  deep  breasted 
cockerel  on  our  cover  page  this  week 
is  a  New  Yorker  Buff  Cornish,  a  new 
strain  developed  by  Fred  H.  Bohrer, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y„  and  being  used 
by  him  to  sire  birds  he  is  entering  in 
the  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  Contest. 
This  cockerel  and  a  trio  of  hens  of 
the  same  breed  were  recently  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Bohrer  at  the  New  York 
Poultry  Show. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card . 3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 3.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys 

G.  T,  Klein . . 2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea . 2.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . 2.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson . 2.25 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


,46  fl°c^  average  0  r  ounds  of  h  t  you 

sh0Tife“''on  res^s  Uke  these  ^  ^ 

,CeS  let  chick!  A«n  t  te  ur  friendll 'J  with 

■“ffroS  yo“r  fl,°w  He  can  soppl?  7° oa  win  top 

totf^out  delev-  }it„„nrUe—'-°  ',e'P.?r  hundreds. 


•gecotdt  {*#* 


/mv 


0W 


60  VARIETIES  60 

PEAFOWL  GEESE 

GUINEAS  8  ROD  STOCK  FARM  PHEASANTS 
DUCKS  Tiverton  QUAIL 

Rhode  Island 

Inquiries  Solicited 


Supplies  14  Essential 
Minerals  Plus  Appetizers 

BARKER’S 

mo  ut  pat  o»f 

POULTRY  POWDER 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Baby  Chicks 

WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKXINGS— WHITE  EMBDEN 
GEESE.  H.  WEIH WASSER,  JAC-LEW  FARM, 

Croton  Dam  Road,  Ossining,  New  York 


Golden  Rose  Of  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva, N.  Y. 


Americas  greatest  producers  larger  snowhite  eggs, 
.  delicious  meat.  Free  colored  literature. 

CHARLES  PAPE  -  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTF5Y  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
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MAKE  2 -WAY  PROFITS 
with  this  DUAL-PURPOSE  bird/ 

Iff  HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Balanced -Bred  for  More  Eggs,  More  Meat! 


W;  m 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Branch  Hatchery ,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


There’s  a  big  demand  for  both 
eggs  and  meat.  This  is  the  year 
to  raise  both.And  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  give  you  both 
~more  eggs  and  more  meat! 


When  you  select  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires,  you  get  the 
benefit  of  a  balanced  breeding 
program.  Our  20  years  of  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  and  progeny 
testing  will  give  you  chicks 
that  live,  grow  fast,  feather 
rapidly,  and  develop  into  pul¬ 
lets  that  stand  up  under  the 
Strain  of  heavy  laying— cocker¬ 
els  that  get  to  market  quickly. 


Buy  direct 
from  the 
BREEDING 
SOURCE! 


This  year  select  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires.  Make  2-way 
profits ! 


Every  Hubbard  chick  is 
backed  by  a  thirty-day  full 
satisfaction  guarantee.  Sexed 
day-old  pullet  and  cockerel 
chicks  available.  Cross-breds 
for  heavy-meated  broilers. 
Weekly  hatches.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $9085 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS 


230  lbs.  Also  feeders. 


Sturdy  attractive  range  shel¬ 
ters.  fully  built  and  painted. 
Assemble  in  half  an  hour. 
Our  price  is  below  your  cost 
to  build  your  own  shelters. 
Save  feed  and  raise  better 
pullets  on  range.  Shipped  in 
flat  sections.  Shipping  weight 
scoops,  etc.  Free  literature. 


B00HER  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE.,  -  WARREN,  OHIO 


U.  S.  R.  0.  P.  —  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  MATINGS 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


BARRED  ROCKS  230.7  EGGS 

Buy  Chicks  from  R.O.P.  breeding 
that  qualified  73.8%  in  Reds  and 
79.7%  in  Rocks  1945.  Will  prove 
profitable  for  commercial  production 
as  well  as  for  flock  improvement. 

Price  reasonable.  Get  the  facts  from 
breeder  that  publishes  all  records. 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  R.F.D.  Box  101 -F,  Watertown,  Conn. 


KOCH’ S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Personally  Supervised  &  Quality  Proven.  Wh.  &  Barred 
Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Red-Rock  Crosses  &  Barge 
English  Wh.  Leghorns.  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

KOCH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  64,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

Hatched  from  our  trapnested  Pedigreed  strain  of  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  For 
circular,  write  CARPENTERS  POULTRY  FARM 
BALLST0N  SPA,  NEW  YORK 


There’s  a  proven  way  to  positive  poultry  profits. 
And  that’s  with  the  famous  Parmenter  Reds.  Every 
l’armenter  Red  is  from  parents  with  a  PROFIT 
PEDIGREE,  each  Breeding  Female  is  Mass. 
(U.S.)  Certified  and  mated  to  a  U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 
Male  from  a  dam  with  an  official  record  of  225 
to  351  eggs!  Take  a  tip  from  successful  poultry- 
men  all  over  the  country  —  get  into  the  black 
with  Parmenter  Reds!  Do  it  today! 

Sex-Link  Cross  females  sold  ’til  April  14. 
R.O.P.  Breeding  Males  available  in  quantity. 


E.  B.  PARMENTER 


484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


FARMS 


MEW  HAMPSHIRES 


1947  holds  a  bright  promise  for  those  who  start  right 
with  profit  proven  chicks.  Nedlar  Hamps — leaders  for 
10  years  among  R.O.P.  New  Hampshire  breeders — 
offer  you  opportunities  for  top  income  from  both  eggs 
and  meat.  All  breeders  N.  H.-  U.  S.  Approved — 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  order  early. 

NEDLAR  FARMS 
E.  N.  LARRABEE,  Box  R.  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


—FOR  QUALITY  CHICKS  ALL  BREEDS— 

Straight  run  pullets  and  cockerels  write 

SPRINGVILLE  HATCHERY.  SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Handling  Market  Eggs 

There  is  little  use  to  spend  time, 
labor  and  money  on  the  production 
of  poultry  and  eggs,  if  they  are  not 
properly  handled  when  they  are 
gathered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
statement  should  be  broader  than  that; 
proper  nests  in  the  first  place  should 
be  provided  in  which  eggs  are  laid  by 
the  hens. 

The  first  step  toward  clean  eggs  in¬ 
volves  several  factors.  Keep  the  hens 
indoors  and  they  won’t  carry  mud  and 
filth  to  the  nests  as  readily  as  they 
would  otherwise.  Use  dropping  pits 
under  the  roosts  and  make  sure  that 
hens  cannot  get  into  these  pits.  Keep 
the  litter  stirred  up  and  as  clean  as 
possible  so  as  to  avoid  contamination 
of  the  hens’  feet  with  filth  which  they 
will  carry  into  the  nests.  Use  wire 
platforms  under  the  water  fountains  to 
prevent  the  hens  stepping  into  wet 
spots  or  filth  around  the  fountains. 
Using  enough  nests  is  a  big  help  to¬ 
ward  clean  eggs.  Too  small  nests  and 
not  enough  nests  means  that  hens 
overcrowd  the  nests,  breaking .  eggs 
and  otherwise  causing  trouble.  Allow 
at  least  one  nest  for  each  five  hens 
and  be  sure  it  is  large  enough  for  the 
type  of  hens  you  keep.  Using  nests 
that  are  easily  cleaned  is  also  a  big 
help.  Sanitary,  self  locking  nests  are 
grand  for  this.  They  are  good  in¬ 
surance  for  clean  eggs.  It  should  go 
without  saying  that  plenty  of  nest¬ 
ing  material  should  be  in  each  nest. 
If  all  these  precautions  are  observed, 
you  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
producing  clean  eggs  for  the  market. 

Males  should  be  separated  from  the 
flock,  sold  or  fattened  and  killed,  eaten 
at  the  table  or  stored  in  the  freezer 
locker.  Infertile  eggs  will  not  spoil 
very  easily  if  kept  clean,  but  the  fertile 
egg  will  spoil  quickly;  all  the  more 
reason  therefore  to  get  rid  of  the  male 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  We  use 
wire  baskets  to  gather  eggs  twice  daily. 
We  keep  them  in  our  cool  cave  for 
a  day  before  putting  them  in  cases. 
Our  reasons  for  both  of  these  features 
are  good.  In  the  first  place,  eggs  cool 
about  twice  as  fast  in  a  wire  basket 
than  they  will  in  buckets  or  egg  cases. 
In  the  late  afternoon,  before  using  the 
wire  basket  to  gather  the  afternoon’s 
eggs,  the  eggs  from  the  previous  day’s 
gathering  are  cased.  They  are  put 
small  end  down  into  the  cases.  Eggs 
that  are  slightly  soiled  may  be  cleaned 
with  a  damp  cloth  or  steel  wool. 

Eggs  should  not  be  stored  in  just  any 
old  place  while  they  are  waiting  to  go 
to  market.  Stored  next  to  kerosene, 
they  are  quick  to  absorb  the  odor;  and 
if  stored  near  onions  or  stock  dip  or 
tankage,  they  may  take  on  their  odors. 
Certainly  they  will  not  be  very  appe¬ 
tizing  for  consumption.  If  medicated 
nest  eggs  are  used,  their  odor  is  apt 
to  affect  fresh  laid  eggs.  Nor  is  it  a 
good  idea  to  store  eggs  in  a  root  cellar 
next  to  potatoes.  Where  commercial 
egg  production  is  on  a  fairly  large 
scale,  it  is  often  an  excellent  idea  to 
build  a  cellar  or  cave  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  storage  of  your  market  eggs.  When 
eggs  are  carefully  graded,  it  won’t  take 
too  long  for  such  a  cooler  to  pay  for 
itself  in  extra  profits. 

Protection  of  the  egg  cases  as  they 
are  hauled  to  their  dispersal  center  is 
also  important.  Keep  them  from  freez¬ 
ing  in  Winter,  and  do  not  expose 
them  to  a  hot  sun  in  Summer;  use' 
canvas  or  some  other  cover  to  pre¬ 
vent  deterioration  and  heating  from  the 
sun’s  rays.  A  little  extra  care  along 
these  lines  pays  good  dividends.  B.  p. 


Feed  for  Heavy  Breeds 

What  is  a  good  measure  of  scratch 
feed  to  be  given  to  laying  hens.  New 
Hampshire  Reds  and  Plymouth  Rocks? 
How  much  in  weight  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  per  chicken?  Also,  is  it  advis¬ 
able  to  feed  both  morning  and  even¬ 
ing;  they  have  a  constant  supply  of 
laying  mash  before  them.  Is  there  any 
method  of  preventing  water  freezing 
in  the  hen  house?  I  find  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  heated  water  containers. 

New  York  f.  m.  p. 

New  Hampshires  will  eat  from  about 
28  pounds  to  as  high  as  36  pounds  of 
feed  daily  per  100  hens  when  in  heavy 
production.  About  half  of  this  should 
be  grain  and  half  mash.  Mash  should 
be  available  all  the  time,  but  the  birds 
should  be  made  to  clean  up  all  feed  in 
their  hoppers  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Grain  can  be  fed  once,  twice 
or  three  times  daily,  as  preferred.  In 
Winter,  I  think  it  is  preferable*  to 
feed  a  little  grain  in  the  morning,  a 
little  at  noon,  and  give  the  chief  feed¬ 
ing  about  one-half  hour  before  the 
birds  go  to  roost  at  night.  In  the  case 
of  barred  Rocks,  this  same  system  can 
be  used.  However,  with  many  strains 
you  will  have  to  feed  much  lighter  than 
the  above  suggestions  on  grain  at  this 
time  of  year,  or  you  will  get  the  birds 
over-fat  and  they  will  develop  baggy 
abdomens. 

In  the  absence  of  water  heaters, 
either  kerosene  or  electric,  why  not 
set  the  waterers  in  an  insulated  box? 
This  will  help  prevent  freezing 
through  the  day.  However,  you  will 
probably  have  to  throw  out  the  water 
at  night  and  put  in  fresh  warmed 
water  in  the  morning. 


PROVEN  PERFORMANCE 
means  POSITIVE  PROFITS 


To  be  sure  of  profits,  buy  chicks  you  know  will 
perform  profitably.  .  .chicks  from  a  long  line  of 
proven  performance.  There  is  no  better  proof  of 
performance  than  the  Official  Laying  Contests 
whose  records  show  the  Warren  Reds  in  con¬ 
sistently  high  positions,  year  after  year.  .  .and 
there  is  no  plainer  indication  of  HIGH  LIVA¬ 
BILITY  and  HEAVY  PRODUCTION  than  the 
Scores  made  by  Warren  Reds  in  these  Contests. 

Latest  Reports  from  1946-47  Contests 
Texas  (2nd  Month) — 1st  and  2nd  High  Pens,  A11 
Breeds:  674  points  and  656  points  respectively. 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  High  Hens,  All  -Breeds: 
Each  59  points  plus. 

Storrs,  Conn.  (10th  Week)  —  High  Pen,  All 
Breeds:  797  Eggs,  814  points. 

Missouri  (1st  Month)— 2nd  High  Pen,  All  Breeds: 

319  Eggs,  330.50  points. 

Farmingdale  (8th  Week)  —  2nd  Red  Pen:  499 
Eggs,  498  points. 

Western  New  York  (2nd  Month)  —  3rd  Red  Pen: 

733  Eggs,  738.50  points. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  Warren  customers  can  tell 
you  this:  'Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  Warren  Red  Chicks,  you  may  confi¬ 
dently  expect  the  same  livability  and  production, 
the  same  proven  performance  that  means  big 
profits  to  you. 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (BARRED) 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
17  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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Put  the  PLUS  in 
your  Poultry  Farming] 

When  you  buy  Alger’s  “Golden  Hamps,” 
you  put  a  PLUS  sign  in  your  poultry 
farming — because  you  are  buying  heavy 
egg  production,  plus  fine  meat  quality. 
Alger’s  “Golden  Hamps”  are  an  improved 
strain  of  the  genuine  Dual  Purpose  New 
Hampshire.  Pullets  make  heavy  producers 
of  large  brown  eggs.  Cockerels  make 
excellent  market  birds  in  quick  time. 

A  true  double  profit  strain. 

Send  for  our  illustrated 
FREE  Catalog  and  learn 
about  “Golden  Hamps” — 
light-colored,  fast-feather- 
ing,  short-shanked, 

blocky--  bodied  money¬ 
makers. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 

Tv.trllkme-  Box  3, Brockton  5,  Mass. 


You  Earn  8etter  Profit* 


S.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big. 

—Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  B.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth—  Even^^^^Color. 

‘  today] 


fWRITE 

Get  the  full  facts  about 
our  N.  H.,  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Clean  stock.  Write  — 


Rosses 
i»or 

PWcea. 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R, 
EXETER.  N.M 


We  offer  two  specialized  strains  of  New  Hamp- 
Bhires  to  fill  your  particular  needs.  One  for 
egg  production — One  for  meat  production.  Both 
Strains  backed  by  R.  O.  P.  breeding  are  hardy, 
husky,  “Original”  New  Hampshires. 

e,000  N.H.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write 
now  for  new  catalog  and  prices.  Then  place 
your  order  early. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  202  -  FRANKLIN.  N.  H. 


—  Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Pfei’/o/SPIZZERINKTUM 


Start  with  SPIZZERINKTUM  . 
and  you’ll  finish  with  PROFITS 

(SP1ZZERIN  KTU  M  Methods  of 
breeding,  culling  and  mating  in¬ 
sure  hi  git  standards  of  livability,  pro¬ 
duction  and  meat  quality  - —  then  your 
.  ..  . ...  .  ....  I  good  management  is  all  that’s  needed 

to  turn  this  firm  foundation  into  a  fine  profit. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 

Chicks  Shipped  by  Air 

Christie  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 
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NEUHAUSER 


CHICKS 


The  Kind  Of  Chicks  You 


Need  For  Your  Early 
Brood  Because  .  .  . 

They’re  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  for  extra 
chick-health  protection.  All  Royal  Mating 
Chicks,  200-326  egg  R.  O.  P.  sired  for  7  con¬ 
secutive  years.  Leading  trapnest-pedigree 
strains.  CROSSBRED  CHICKS:  Rock-Hamp 
Chicks  for  broilers.  Red-Rock  Chicks  for 
layers.  Also  Hy-Line  Chicks,  new  kind  of 
chickens  bred  like  hybrid  corn.  Real  egg 
machines.  Reasonable  chick  prices. 

Write  Today  For  New  Catalog,  FREE 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  N,  Batavia,  New  York 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


WHY  GAMBLE? 

On  Your  Turkey  Poults 

Write  For  Special  Offer 
To  New  Accounts 


DUTCHESS  TURKEY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY 

Washington  Hollow 

P.  O.  Address 

SALT  POINT,  NEW  YORK 


Broad  Brested  “BRONZE” 

TURKEY  POULTS 

“Pioneer  Strain” — Contest  Winners 

DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

New  Hampshires  and  big  type  White  Leghorns 
to  7  lbs.  Also  White  &  Barred  Bocks,  Cross¬ 
breeds  Sex-Link. 

POULTRY  EQUIPMENT  AND 
BROODER  STOVES 
WARNER  ELECTRIC  BROODERS 

DISCOUNT  FOR  DISCHARGED  VETERANS 

ELECTRIC  BROODERS  $7.95 

500  Watt,  Automatic,  40  in.  square 

It’s  Only  $6.95  With  Order  For  100  Chicks. 
Free  Folder  on  Request.  WRITE  TODAY 

STELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  60,  LANSDALE,  PENNA. 


100%  .  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $3.00 

US.  B.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00' 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  13.00  18.00  1 0.00' 

Bock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Beds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LINWOOD  FARM 

Breeders  Of 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  real  dual  purpose  breed.  Carefully  bred  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  production  of  both  eggs  and  meat.  All  chicks  from 
our  own  pullorum  free  breeders  by  State  Official  Test. 

LINWOOD  FARM  -  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 


OFWLM-MSHOkCOD. 

*  M  'AtvwmtDiR.  Bmnm 


mm 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1.00  $20.00'  $3.00' 

US.  B.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  and  White  Rooks  .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Bock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds  .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

L.  E.  STBAWSER,  BOX  R,  McA LISTE R V I LLE,  Pa. 

HOLSER’S  VALLEY  FARMS 

Holser’s  Pedigreed  White  Leghorns  had  highest  aver¬ 
age  production  for  all  Leghorns  entered  five  pens  or 
more  in  1945  contests.  256  points  per  bird.  A  good 
....  „  strain  for  livability,  too.  Catalog. 

HOLSER’S  VALLEY  FARM,  R  4-G.  TROY,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— EGGS 

iiiiiest  meat  and  eggs  producers.  Specialized  since  1900. 

BOWDEN  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

Shady  lawn  leghorns  popular  since 

Pm,-,  £’ScCET)  or  STRAIGHT  RUN.  SHADY  LAWN 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

PEAFftWIS  Ornamental  birds,  eggs,  shipped  all 

,  ovei"  U-  S.  Rearing  instructions,  $1.00. 
REE  VEIL  worn  with  or  without  hat 
Paiiie  *  -5<*  worth  $5.00.  Customer  references  gladly. 
t-aul  Spencer,  3827  Finley  Ave.,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

W  A  N  T  ¥**  ¥1  SWANS  any  age  or  breed. 

THF  ant  *  ~  "  Also  old  mated  Canada  geese. 

ARK>  NOBTH  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Moisture  in  Brooder  House 

I  have  a  brooder  house  which  gives 
me  a  lot  of  trouble  with  dampness. 
This  building  is  12x16  inside.  It  has  a 
tight  floor  and  is  lined  with  plaster 
board  and  has  four  inches  between 
the  plaster  board  and  the  outside 
weather  boards.  The  boards  on  the 
outside  are  lapped  siding.  This  build¬ 
ing  sets  up  off  the  ground  about  12 
inches;  also  the  ceiling  is  seven  feet 
and  has  plaster  board.  It  has  three 
regular  house  windows  in  it.  I  brood 
250  chicks  in  this  building  and  in  spite 
of  the  deep  litter  which  I  use,  I  can’t 
keep  it  dry.  I  used  a  300-chick  size 
electric  brooder  for  five  years,  and 
last  year  I  used  a  hard  coal  stove 
with  the  electric  brooder  to  try  and 
keep  it  dry.  It  helped  some,  but  not 
anywhere  as  dry  as  it  should  be.  Don’t 
have  any  ventilation,  only  the  windows, 
which  can  be  raised  up  and  down. 

Lawrence  County,  Pa.  j.  p.  r. 

Moisture  can  only  be  removed  from 
your  brooder  house  by  (1)  increasing 
the  amount  of  heat,  (2)  increased  venti¬ 
lation  and  air  movement,  or  (3)  brood¬ 
ing  less  chickens.  Your  house  is  cer¬ 
tainly  well  built,  but  may  not  have 
enough  ventilation.  If  you  use  an 
electric  brooder,  it  will  probably  be 
impossible  to  avoid  some  dampness. 
With  the  addition  of  a  coal  heater,  your 
problem  from  dampness  should-  have 
been  pretty  well  under  control,  if  kept 
burning  most  of  the  time.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  adding  a  ceiling  ventilator 
would  solve  your  problem.  If  you  are 
using  an  all  mash  or  complete  ration, 
you  will  have  more  trouble  with 
moisture  than  where  scratch  grain  is 
fed  in  the  litter.  The  constant  stirring 
of  the  litter  by  the  chicks  helps  to 
keep  it  dry. 

In  our  experimental  work  with  elec¬ 
tric  brooders,  we  found  that  closing  in 
around  the  base  of  the  house  so  that 
the  wind  could  not  blow  under  it, 
gave  us  a  much  warmer  floor  and  one 
that  was  drier.  Free  air  flow  under  the 
house  will  give  you  a  cold  floor,  also 
a  damp  one.  Care  should  be  exercised 
in  closing  this  up  to  see  that  it  is  also 
rat  proof  so  that  rats  do  not  burrow 
under  the  house  and  up  through  the 
floor.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  you 
should  try  and  increase  the  front  venti¬ 
lation.  Take  over  all  of  the  front 
possible  for  glass  windows,  arranged 
to  slide  up  and  down.  As  your  chicks 
get  older,  increase  the  amount  of  front 
ventilation. 


Poultry  Litters 

There  are  good  poultry  litters,  bad 
poultry  litters,  and  some  that  are 
neither  good  nor  bad.  A  litter  that  is 
excellent  for  use  in  the  brooder  house 
may  be  no  good  at  all  in  the  laying 
room,  and  vice  versa.  The  use,  there¬ 
fore,  largely  determines  the  choice. 
There  are  two  ways  of  using  litter. 
It  may  be  built  up  layer  by  layer  as 
needed,  changing  it  completely  but 
once  or  twice  a  year,  or  it  may  be 
used  in  thin  layers  on  the  floor,  chang¬ 
ing  it  frequently  as  it  becomes  foul  or 
dirty.  Most  poultrymen  prefer  the 
latter  method  for  use  in  the  brooder 
house,  though  many  favor  the  use  of 
the  deep  litter  method  when  providing 
for  the  laying  fowls. 

Some  poultry  litters  are  rather  low 
in  absorptive  capacity,  pack  readily  and 
get  wet  more  quickly  than  other  litters. 
Long  wheat  or  rye  straw,  leaves, 
alfalfa  hay,  shredded  fodder  and  soy¬ 
bean  hay  are,  for  these  reasons,  not  the 
best  of  materials  for  use  as  litter. 
They  require  frequent  changes,  par¬ 
ticularly  -during  damp,  warm  weather. 
Also,  some  of  these  litters  are  more  or 
less  dusty  in  dry  weather,  which  does 
not  add  to  their  value,  especially  when 
used  as  litter  for  brooding  chicks. 
Shavings,  sawdust,  crushed  corncobs, 
commercial  cane  pulp,  peat  moss  or  the 
hulls  of  rice,  oats  or  cotton  seeds,  all 
make  excellent  poultry  litters.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  sawdust  and  shavings  is  a  very 
good  litter  for  either  brooding  chicks 
or  old  fowls.  It  makes  a  cheap  litter 
too,  and  is  usually  available  in  most 
communities.  Sand  is  also  suitable  ma¬ 
terial  for  litter.  It  can  often  be  used 
to  good  advantage  as  a  base  or  foun¬ 
dation  for  other  litters,  such  as  oat 
hulls,  sawdust  or  cane  pulp.  Crushed 
corncobs,  sawdust  and  cane  pulp  are 
some  of  the  materials  most  widely 
used  when  the  litter  is  to  be  built  up 
layer  by  layer  and  not  often  changed. 
They  are  highly  absorptive,  stay  dry 
well,  and  do  not  pack  easily.  In  sec¬ 
tions  where  these  materials  are  not 
easily  procured,  some  of  the  better 
commercial  litters  can  be  used.  w.  s.  c. 


Paralysis  in  Chickens 

From  time  to  time  I  have  a  chicken 
that  becomes  afflicted  with  leg  paraly¬ 
sis.  What  is  the  cause  of  it?  w.  t.  l. 

Paralysis  may  be  caused  by  a  number 
of  conditions.  Leucosis,  however,  causes 
the  greatest  loss  at  present  in  adult 
stock.  It  is  caused  by  a  virus,  but  so 
far  its  method  of  transmission  has  not 
been  determined.  Culling  frequently, 
even  every  day,  so  as  to  remove  any 
bird  that  does  not  look  just  right,  will 
make  it  possible  to  save  a  good  many 
of  these  birds.  In  many  cases  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  carcass  can  be  salvaged. 
However,  in  cases  where  the  disease 
has  involved  tumors  of  the  skin,  or  is 
throughout  the  body,  the  birds  should 
be  discarded. 


Saves  you  repair  bills! 

Helps  you  get  more 
work  out  of  your 
tractor,  at  less  cost! 


W!ANT  to  make  your  tractor  last 
longer  ...  get  more  out  of  the  fuel 
you  buy  for  it? 

Then,  send  for  Gulf’s  FREE  Farm 
Tractor  Guide. 

This  60-page  book,  filled  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  diagrams,  is  a  complete  hand¬ 
book  on  tractor  operation. 

Chock-full  of  practical  information 

It  tells  you  how  to  care  for  air  cleaner, 
cooling  system,  ignition,  valves,  power 
transmission,  vital  engine  parts,  steer¬ 
ing  assembly,  tires,  battery,  all  parts 
of  your  tractor. 

It  contains  an  easy-to-use  trouble¬ 
shooting  guide  to  tell  you  quickly 
what’s  the  matter  when  your  tractor 
balks,  or  doesn’t  work  properly. 

It  has  complete,  large-scale  lubrica¬ 


tion  diagrams,  detailed  lubrication 
charts. 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  Gulf’s 
Farm  Tractor  Guide  if  your  tractor 
is  an: 


Allis-Chalmer* 

Baker 

Case 

Caterpillar 

Cletrac 

Co-op 

Eagle 

Ford 

Graham-Bradley 


Huber 

International 
John  Deere 
Massey-Harris 
McCormick-Deering 
Minneapolis-Moline 
Oliver-Hart-Parr 
Silver  King 
Wallis 


It  will  help  you  keep  your  tractor  on 
the  job,  and  out  of  the  repair  shop. 

This  Farm  Tractor  Guide  is  abso¬ 
lutely  FREE!  No  obligation.  Mail  this 
coupon  for  your  copy  today  I 


Are  lice  pestering  your 
stabled  stock? 

Then,  get  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  I 

Spray  it  on  as  directed  on  the  con¬ 
tainer;  brush  it  thoroughly  through 
the  hair  with  an  ordinary  scrubbing 
brush,  to  kill  lice  and  eggs.  Use  about 
23^2  oz.  per  cow,  less  on  calves  and 
younger  stock. 

Buy  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  at  gen¬ 
eral  and  feed  stores  and  at  Gulf 
Stations;  also  at  many  milk-gathering 
stations. 
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Fill  Out  This  Coupon  NOW! 


w7  wwvnwl 


Gulf  Farm  Aide,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Building, 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  copy  of  Gulf’s  Farm 
Tractor  Guide.  I  understand  there’s  no  obligation. 


Name. 


Address. 
City _ 


.State. 


I  bavo  a. 


.tractor 
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REDBI RD 


All  Breeders  State- 
Pullorum  Tested — No 
Reactors 

BRED  TO  PRODUCE 

Scientific  breeding  methods  fol¬ 
lowed,  including  trapnesting  and 
pedigreeing.  Redbird  Farm  chicks 
are  the  result  of  35  years  of  care¬ 
ful  breeding.  Hatched  from  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm,  they 
are  bred  to  meet  high  demands — 
early  MATURITY,  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  of  LARGE  EGGS,  PRIME 
QUALITY  MEAT. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS  ON  CHAMPION 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 
R.  I.  REDS — Our  original  strain,  official 
record  of  334  eggs  in  year. 

NEW  HAM  PS  HI  RES— Our  own  authentic 
strain,  bred  for  meat  and  eggs. 

Write  For  Catalog  and  Prices 

Redbird  Feririj  wrenih«m, 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY 

BEACON 


£•  Barred  or  Sex-Link  Crosses 


•  Heavy  Breed  Pullet  Chicks  x 
^97%  Pullet  Sex  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

R.O.P. SIRED  H.1.-U.S,  I  DUALITY  DAMPS  FEATURING 
CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS  |  R.  0.  P.  CANDIDATE  MATINGS 
Write  For  Free  Catalog  No.  30 _ 


BEACON  HATCHERIES 

R.  D.  3,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


CKAMBOtUH 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

BUILD  A  SOLID  FOUNDATION 

For  Poultry  Profits  by  getting 
Chamberlin  Quality  in  your  flock. 
22  years  breeding  have  established 
6  points  of  superiority  that  result 
in  excellent  profits:  High  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Quick  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Big  Eggs,  High  Production,  Good 

-  Meat.  5,500  Vt.-U.S.  Pullorum 

Clean  Breeders.  Straight-run  or  sexed  Chicks.  Order 
yours  now.  Write  for  free  booklet  of  breeding  facts. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLE  BORO.  VERMONT 

WNTVStOCX 
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S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chieks  Day-Old  PoHete 

Started  Pullets,  4  Weeks  and  Older 

For  dependable,  profitable  layers,  buy 
Bulkley  White  Leghorns.  Since  1915,  they 
have  been  bred  for  livability,  high  egg 
yield,  large  body  size,  and  large  white 
eggs.  Breeders  raised  under  a  plan  which 
develops  the  stamina  to  stand  up  under 
present  commercial  flock  management. 

190-Egg  Hen-Housed  Average 

42%  of  R.  O.  P.  candidates  in  1944  -  45 
season  qualified,  while  all  of  the  birds 
entered  had  the  remarkable  hen  housed 
average  of  190  eggs  per  bird  (total  eggs 
divided  by  number  of  birds  housed). 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Flock 

Flock  officially  bloodtested  and  rated  as 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Record  of  no  re¬ 
actors  goes  back  to  1923  when  flock  received 
first  pullorum-free  certificate  in  New  York. 

No  Hatching  Eggs  Bought  —  All  Bulkley 
chicks  are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  on  our 
13,000-bird  breeding  plant. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS 


Box  R 


Odessa,  New  York 


BAB  Y$-fl  Q  fiA  PER 
CHICKS  lo»WU  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

- 1  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  ONE 

GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F  _ 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAK 


The  Chicks  with  the  High  I.  Q.  U.S. 
Approved  Pullorum.  Passed.  Get  set 
,r  for  a  profitable  year  with  chicks  from  a 
breeder  whose  trapnest,  progeny  test  program 
provides  all  the  profit  making  qualities. 
•  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s  Barred 
Bocks,  •’Rainbow”  Reds,  New  Hampshires, 
Sex-Link  Cross,  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  Pedigreed  CHICKS,  INC., 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400.  CONCORD,  MASS. 


BREEDING 


REDS 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  100%  Puhorum 

Especially  for  Pro-  Xuly  ^ancMtrj 

duction  Profits.  1B"  ,  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  .  healthy,  profitable  chicks— order  fv 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville.  N.  Y. 

EmVancrest  New  Hampshirt 

Also  sex-links.  Chicks  pedigree-bred  for 
livability,  egg  and  broiler  production. 
Contest  proven.  N.  Y.-TL  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

VAN  CREST  FARM 
■■■BOX  R,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y.l 

N.Y.-B.S.  APPROVED 

Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Red 
*and  Barred  Cross  Chicks. 
’Free  circular  &  price  list. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


domino  anconas* 

WIN  MAJOR  CONTESTS  ] 


N  E  W 
BOOK 

Free! 


INVESTIGATE  ANCONAS 

For  better  livability  and  plenty  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen,  investigate  our  BIG- 
NEW  IMPORTED  ANCONAS.  Write  for  my  new 
THOMAS  "DOMINO”  Anconas  Catalog  telling 
about  these  amazingly  improved  Anconas. 
RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Rt.  3.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


sra 

Spruce  Farm  R.  1.  Red  Chicks  are  outstanding 
for  stamina,  health  and  high  production.  Their 
inherent  profit-making  abilities  are  making  them 
many  new  friends  every  year.  Foundation  breeding 
(R.O.P.  and  Progeny  testing)  continually  increase 
egg  production  averages — and  that’s  what  means 
money  in  your  pocket. 

All  breeders  N.  J.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  N.  J.- 
U.  S.  Certified  R.  I.  Reds.  N.  J.-TJ.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved  Rock  ‘N’  Red  Crosses. 

Hatches  Every  Week.  Expert  Sexinq. 
Write  for  New  Catalog  and  Prices 
Today! 

Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
5  Canal  Road,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


jkJjP  ir  fouAidation 

h.J.-U.S.  R.O.P. 


WHITE 


Are  ideal  for  beauty,  produc¬ 
tion  and  market  qualities.  They 
are  low  in  mortality.  High  in 
disease  resistance.  Dressed  fowl, 
broilers,  roasters  of  superior 
quality.  Barge  brown  eggs. 

7000  Breeders  Mass.- 
U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Featherland  White  Rock  Chicks  are  full  of 
vitality— bred  for  quick  growth,  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  early  feathering.  Please 
write  for  our  new  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 

Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

RES.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Mass.,  U.  S.  Certified.— .Pullorum  Clean 

Records  prove  that  R.  O.  P.  sired  chicks  lay  better 
and  grow  faster.  All  Bennett  Barred  Rock  chicks 
are  sired  by  R.  O.  P.  males  with  dams  records  of 
250  or  more  eggs.  Certified  matings  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  farms;  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  chicks  or  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  for  flock  improvement.  Supply  limited- 
order  early.  Write  Today  for  folder  and  prices. 

HARRY  S.  BENNETT 

Box  r  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


CABALL’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 


—  UnDnLL  O  - - .  . 

TJ  S  Approved.  Pedigreed  sired  Bargain  Prices. 
Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Minorca -Leghorns 
and  Red-Rock  cross.  9  other  varieties.  Cockerels  from 
S3  00  ner  100.  Also  Ducks  and  Turkeys.  Catalog  free. 

CABALL’S  SUPERIOR  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

rjCCe  Good  sideline,  pleasure,  profit.  Send  $1.50. 

DCCw  for  book  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping 
(new  Edition)  &  1-year  subscription.  Free  literature 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R.  Hamilton,  Illinois 


Guinea  Fowl  in  the 
Barnyard 

A  committee  of  guineas  was  the  first 
to  welcome  me  after  I  had  left  the 
Army  following  World  War  I.  A  farm 
job  was  open  in  Connecticut  and  as  I 
walked  around  the  place  with  the 
manager,  a  dozen  or  so  guinea  fowl 
scampered  from  behind  a  stone  wall 
and  some  of  them  kept  saying  “Potrack, 
Potrack.”  It  seemed  like  a  friendly 
greeting  and  perhaps  their  shy  but 
friendly  welcome  helped  in  making  the 
decision  to  take  the  job  on  that  farm. 
At  any  rate,  I  came  to  know  them 
better  as  I  worked  on  the  place.  They 
made  up  a  small  part  of  the  poultry 
flock  but  they  were  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  birds  on  the  place. 

In  those  days  the  chickens  in  the 
laying  and  breeding  flock  had  practi¬ 
cally  free  range  of  an  old  orchard  and 
the  houses  were  spaced  250  feet  apart; 
in  addition  the  growing  flock  of  pullets 
was  being  raised  on  a  nearby  range. 
The  guineas  mixed  freely  with  the 
chickens  and  were  on  the  alert  to  warn 
both  the  chickens  and  myself  of  the 
approach  of  strangers,  whether  of  the 
two  legged  variety  or  the  four  legged 
kind.  Their  cry  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  farm  and  I  valued  them  for  being 
good  watch  dogs. 

While  the  guineas  made  themselves 
at  home  with  the  White  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  eating  and 
drinking  with  them,  they  preferred 
to  steal  away  to  some  secluded  place 
to  lay  their  eggs.  They  would  make 
their  nests  in  the  weeds  or  along  a 
stone  wall,  hidden  by  some  brush.  It 
was  evident  that  they  had  not  become 
as  domesticated  as  chickens  or  some 
of  our  other  farm  birds.  Generations 
of  keeping  them  on  farms  had  not 
changed  some  of  their  wild  instincts; 
they  still  wandered  off  to  lay  their 
eggs  and  hatch  their  young,  much  the 
same  as  any  wild  bird.  In  this  way  the 
eggs  are  hidden  from  their  natural 
enemies,  such  as  dogs,  foxes,  skunks, 
rats  and  others.  If  the  eggs  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  nest,  the 
guinea  hen  will  set  on  them,  but  if 
most  of  them  are  removed,  she  will 
continue  to  lay.  However,  it  is  best 
to  leave  one  or  two  in  the  nest,  or 
she  will  abandon  that  spot  and  search 
out  another  nest.  Guinea  eggs  may  be 
saved  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and 
placed  under  a  broody  hen.  If  the  eggs 
are  taken  in  this  manner  from  the 
guineas,  they  will  lay  85  to  100  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  and  early  Summer 
months.  Thus  if  one  is  going  to  make 
a  business  of  raising  young  guineas,  it 
is  necessary  to  collect  the  eggs  and 
hatch  them  with  hens,  or  incubate  them 
in  a  machine  the  same  as  chicken  eggs. 
If  hatched  in  incubators,  the  keets,  as 
they  are  called,  can  be  placed  under 
broody  hens  at  night.  If  the  broody 
hen  is  going  to  do  the  incubation  job, 
she  will  care  for  14  or  15  eggs  with¬ 
out  any  trouble.  Rocks  and  Orpingtons 
make  good  setters,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  heavy  breeds.  It  takes  28 
days  on  the  average  for  them  to  hatch 
guinea  eggs.  Another  advantage  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  hen  hatch  these  eggs  is  that  she 
will  stay  on  the  nest  until  the  young¬ 
sters  are  all  out  of  the  shells,  while  the 
guinea  hen  may  leave  the  nest  as  soon 
as  the  first  few  keets  appear.  When  a 
hen  is  used,  confine  her  to  a  coop  for 
the  first  few  days,  but  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  allow  the  chicks  to 
run  out.  In  this  way  they  will  not  get 
too  far  away  from  their  foster  mother. 
Once  thev  learn  that  the  hen  looks  out 
for  them  they  will  not  leave  her.  After 
a  few  days  they  can  run  at  will  with 
the  mother  hen.  They  should  be  closed 
up  in  the  coop  at  night  for  protection. 
To  prevent  rats  from  getting  into  the 
coop,  wire  should  be  nailed  across  the 
bottom.  Nesting  of  shavings  or  cut 
straw  will  help  keep  the  birds  com¬ 
fortable,  and  this  should  be  changed 
frequently. 

Keets  may  be  fed  the  same  as  chicks, 
but  as  they  are  good  foragers,  they  will 
get  much  of  their  living  from  the  range 
or  barnyard.  When  the  weather  gets 
cold,  the  birds  should  be  allowed  to 
roost  with  the  chickens  as  they  can 
be  easily  caught  on  the  roosts  with  the 
aid  of  a  flashlight.  In  fact  there  is  no 
other  good  way  to  catch  them.  At¬ 
tempting  to  catch  them  in  the  day¬ 
time  is  useless  and  simply  makes  them 
wilder. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions 
asked  concerning  these  interesting 
birds  is  how  to  tell  the  sexes,  as-  they 
appear  to  be  very  much  alike.  Usually 
the  males  have  coarser  heads,  larger 
helmets  and  larger  wattles.  Another 
and  perhaps  surer  way  is  to  note  the 
cry  made  by  each  bird.  The  females 
are  the  ones  which  say  “Potrack,  Pot¬ 
rack.”  The  males  are  able  to  emit  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  shriek.  To  make  this 
observation,  the  birds  may  be  placed 
in  coops.  When  identified,  a  celluloid 
leg  band  may  be  put  on  their  legs. 
If  left  to  themselves,  guineas  will  mate 
in  pairs,  but  if  a  selection  is  made,  the 
usual  rate  is  to  save  one  male  for 
every  four  females.  Free  range  for 
breeders  is  recommended,  with  feed  the 
same  as  for  chickens.  Skimmilk  or 
buttermilk,  if  available,  may  be  fed 
with  excellent  results.  Guineas  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  lice  and  should  be  treated  for 
this  just  as  chickens  are;  sodium 
fluoride  is  recommended,  a  pinch  under 
the  vent,  one  under  each  wing,  one 


We  specialize  in  one  breed  only — 
one  quality  of  chicks — the  best.  Every 
chick  is  hatched  from  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farm  and  represents 

THE  CREAM  OF  > 
18,000  BREEDERS 

Every  bird  is  Mass.  Pullorum  Clean 
and  U.  S.  Approved. 

Wooltop  Farm  Reds  are  a  distinctive  type 
of  Production  Bred  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
that  combines  heavy,  fast  maturing  meat 
qualities  with  high  egg  production. 
Write  today  for  colorful  32  page  catalog 
— tells  full  story,  with  pictures,  of  Wool- 
top  breeding.  It's  Free! 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

East  Pepperell  7,  Mass* 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

world's 

OLDEST 
STRAIN 


U.S. 
R.O.P. 
A  State 
'  Supervised 

Here**  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America's 
best  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chick*,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  A  price*. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

For  High  Egg  Production,  Meat  Quality,  Attractive 
Appearance — start  with  Combs’  Barred  Rock  Chicks. 
Their  profit  making  quality  will  make  you  another 
satisfied  owner.  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Ap¬ 
proved  breeders.  Write  for  folder,  then  order  early. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

'FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 

.write,  n  ICHOLS 

OF  KINGSTON,  N.  H 

Nichols  "Know-How”  in  the  selection  of  superior 
birds  which  are  then  subjected  to  an  intensive 
trapnest,  progeny  test  program  has  developed 
and  is  improving  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires 
with  a  growing  reputation  for  broiler  and  egg 
profits.  We  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
before  you  buy. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

describing  Nichols  10  point  breeding  program 
and  Nichols  N.  H.  -  TJ.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  New  Hampshires. 

CHICKS  BY  AIR 

We  ship  chicks  by  air  anywhere  in  the  V.  S. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 


BOX  26 


KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97  %  sex  guaran¬ 
tee.  Also  New  Hampshire  -  Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  ex¬ 
cellent  meat  and  Big 
Profits. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 

37  years  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  heavy 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years.  Post¬ 
card  brings  37th  Annual 
Catalog,  special  discounts. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Reds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


ASHLEY  POST-WAR 

POULTRY  PLUCKERS 

With  the  Newest  Features 
Available  in  Stainless  Steel 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  31,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  AUdubon  3-7683 
Ask  for  our  reconditioned  Picker  Special 


KILLS 

Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding:  places.  Kills 
red  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs, 
cockroaches,  ants,  and  similar  pests. 
garden  sprayer.  Treatment  uiraally  lasts  io* 
months.  Also  kills  nite.  FOR  COLDS — Spog 
thick  mist  over  birds  in  closed  honBeeever* 

times  a  day.  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE. 

TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  B0X14,  CHESTERTOWN,  MO. 

White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Feathering,  Profitable  Egg  Production.  Pullorum  Clean. 

M.  FEARNLEY,  NO.  SCITUATE.  RHODE  ISLAND 


Spray  brooder 
house  and 
saturate  litter 
to  control 
coccidiosis. 
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back  of  the  head,  another  along  the 
back. 

The  birds  are  usually  marketed  in 
the  Fall  and  early  Winter  when  they 
bring  good  prices.  During  the  first 
half  of  December,  wholesale  prices 
were  83  cents  a  pound  for  guineas  this 
past  season.  The  only  poultry  item  in 
the  market  which  was  higher  than 
guineas  was  squabs.  In  view  of  the 
high  prices  they  bring,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  more  of  them  are  not 
raised.  In  bygone  days  most  of  the 
guineas  were  shipped  dressed,  but  with 
the  feathers  on  Today  most  of  them 
reach  market,  plucked  and  iced  or  else 
packed  in  boxes. 

The  most  common  variety  is  the 
Pearl  or  Speckled,  but  there  is  also  a 
White  Guinea  and  a  Lavender.  The 
latter  are  more  the  show  bird  or  are 
kept  where  someone  wants  an  unusual 
type.  D.  H.  Horton 

New  York 


Poultry  in  the  North 
Country 

A  youngster  I  know,  recently  out  of 
the  armed  forces  was  in  the  other  day 
to  buy  some  hanging  feeders  from  me. 
He  is  going  into  the  business  on  a 
fairly  large  scale  and  will  do  it  while 
working  as  a  mechanic  in  a  garage. 
The  boy  is  full  of  pep,  enthusiasm  and 
seriousness.  He  has  the  restraint  that 
the  army  teaches.  At  a  time  when  many 
oldsters  have  become  a  bit  chicken- 
hearted,  this  youngster  is  bubbling 
over;  he  sees  a  real  future  in  raising 
the  birds  up  here  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  where  there  are  climatic 
conditions  of  every  kind.  He  was  above 
the  average  in  high  school  and  he  did 
well  in  the  army.  Now  in  his  early 
twenties,  he  is  ready  to  go.  He  im¬ 
pressed  me  because  he  was  seeking 
practical  information  in  every  possible 
quarter.  He  will  start  with  day-old 
chicks,  and  will  raise  Reds*  because 
they  seem  to  stand  this  climate  better 
than  White  Leghorns.  What  is  most 
important  is  that  he  is  storing  up  infor¬ 
mation  from  experienced  poultrymen. 
And  up  here  they  are  not  inclined  to 
be  over  optimistic;  on  the  contrary 
they  are  likely  to  bear  down  severely. 

It  was  not  a  good  laying  Fall  in  the 
Adirondacks  That  was  my  experience, 
and  it  is  supported  by  several  of  my 
neighbors  in  whom  I  place  trust.  Their 
reasons  run  from  the  quality  of  the 
feed  to  abnormal  weather  conditions. 
A  bobcat,  which  I  shot  finally  at  two 
o’clock  one  morning,  is  the  sole  reason 
why  I  am  not  getting  more  eggs  right 
now.  That  devil  knocked  off  100  pullets 
and  several  more  hens  and  played 
havoc  with  everything  on  the  place. 
My  advice  to  anyone  raising  chickens 
in  the  North  Country  is  to  have  a  dog 
on  the  place  In  the  old  days  the  only 
thing  that  caused  trouble  on  the 
ranges  was  an  owl  or  two,  and  we 
found  a  method  of  trapping  them.  How¬ 
ever,  there  have  been  plenty  of  bob¬ 
cats  in  this  area  for  several  years,  and 
they  grow  bolder;  they  can  kill  a  deer. 
They  ravish  a  pen  of  chickens  in  a 
single  night.  The  cat  I  shot  weighed  a 
bit  over  30  pounds,  and  he  could  leap 
like  the  man  on  the  flying  trapeze.  1 

Jimmy  Moriarity,  my  neighbor,  makes 
chicken-raising  his  livelihood  and  he 
blames  the  season’s  weather  for  the 
failure  of  his  pullets  to  lay  up  to  aver¬ 
age  He  has  been  raising  chickens 
ever  since  he  came  out  of  World  War 
I,  and  he  should  know  all  the  vagaries 
of  fowls.  George  Ellsworth,  the 
Diogenes  of  the  North,  as  I  call  him, 
because  he  goes  around  morning  and 
night  looking  for  both  trouble  and 
truth  in  his  Noah’s  Ark  of  a  place, 
suggests  that  the  lack  of  sufficient  fats 
in  the  mash  is  the  answer.  He  has  a 
herd  of  cows  and  feeds  his  chickens 
and  pigs  skimmilk.  Another  neighbor, 
who  has  electric  lighting  in  his  chicken 
houses  laments  that  his  egg  production 
is  down.  He  maintains  that  we  can’t 
blame  it  on  the  last  Republican  sweep. 
All  these  fellows  are  much  better 
qualified  than  I  to  diagnose  the  situ¬ 
ation,  but  I  hazard  the  guess  that  feed 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Scratch  feed 
recently  has  improved  in  quality,  and 
I  notice  that  in  the  last  fortnight  my 
birds  are  taking  a  real  interest  in  their 
late  afternoon  meal  and  again  in  the 
morning  in  the  warm  mash.  Their 
combs  are  better,  their  legs  are  a 
nice  yellow,  and  they  sing  when  I 
enter  the  house.  They  are  getting  a 
good  supply  of  greens  from  the  local 
market,  and  they  like  them.  In  my 
humble  opinion  there  is  every  reason 
for  an  optimistic  approach  to  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

Seed  catalogues  are  arriving,  and 
temptation  to  do  a  bit  more  gardening 
than  we  did  last  year  is  gaining  the 
usual  impetus.  a.  s.  d. 

Essex  County,  N  Y. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

"  arm  Buildings, 

J.  CV  Wooley . . . $4.00 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25 

fehopwork  on  the  Farm, 

p.^ack  Jones .  3.25 

irst  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . 2.75 

1  u®  Home  Mechanic, 

p^0U$,as  Tourney . 2.50 

arm  Tractor  Maintenance 

fyan  G.  Morrison .  2  50 

,  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
J83  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Best  STARTENA  ever 
made  for 

l/F£  and  GROWM 


sUPpUES 


BABY  CHICKS 


DISINFECTANT 


FEEDERS  AND  FOUNTS 


WATER  TABS 


PURINA 

CHEK-R-TABS 


If  all  the  Purina  Chick  Startena  rolling  out 
to  you  poultrymen  were  stacked  into  freight 
cars,  it  would  take  more  than  26  solid  miles 
of  trains  to  carry  it  all!  You  can  get  what 
you  need  this  year.  And  it’s  the  best  Startena 
ever  made  .  .  .  containing  all  fresh,  quality- 
tested  ingredients  and  mixed  on  a  new,  post¬ 
war  formula. 

When  your  whole  year’s  poultry  success  de¬ 
pends  so  much  on  a  good  start,  you’re  wise  to 
choose  America’s  favorite  chick  feed — Purina 
Chick  Startena.  RALSTON  PURINA  CO., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  Oswego,  N.Y.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


PURINA 

CHEK-R-FECT 


CHpFEC! 


QUALITY 

BRED 


tun 

EXPRESS 

service  to 
Middle  West 
and  far  South j 


pare  the  prices — here's  your 
(chance  to  get  official  R.O.P. 

Sired  Chicks  direct  from  the 
[breeder  for  less  than  you’d  ex¬ 
pect.  U.  S.  Approved 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I. 

Reds,  White 
and  Barred 
Rocks, White 
Leghorns. 

Don’t  fail  to 

get  this  book  IT  S  FREEJ 

'Gives  breeding  facts  be¬ 
hind  Pine  Top  Chicks.; 
Shows  how  you  can  make 
more  with  genuine  Pine 
Top  Strain  stock.  A  post 
card  brings_catalog  ,  and 
(price  list. 

PINE  TOP  P0ULTRY  FARMS 


NO  INCREASE 


BOX  6-5  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 


pon 

ALL 
POULTRY 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  SOc,  S1.00.  $2.50  and  $4X0. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo.  Iowa 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  or  ENGLISH  Large  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds . .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA _  15.00  18.00  14.00 

Assorted  .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

Prom  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  -  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 


SILVER  MAPLES 


For  25  years  successful  breeders  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Leghorn  Chicks,  also  Genuine  New 
Hampshires  and  Crosses.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  98,  -  MONTVALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Large  Type.  Breeders 
Pa.  State  Bloodtested.  Also  started  Chicks.  Special  low 
prices.  Write:  Ferster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RIVERSIDE  NEW  MIRE! 

Eor  chicks  with  growth,  feathering,  uniformity,  egg 
production  and  meat  quality  that  is  unexcelled — 
order  Riverside  Chicks.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks 
from  14,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Approved 
breeders. 

Catalog  tells  full  story  —  write. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

LEO  BERARD,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  AND  HEAVY  BREEDS. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

W.  S.  PELLMAN  Prop.,  BOX  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Baby  Chicks-Started  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Heavy  English  Strain 
R.  I.  Reds — Parmenter  Strain 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCH ERY 
Box  34  Theresa,  New  York 


BROILER  CHICKS:  Barred  Rock-New  Hampshire 
matings.  Pure  bred  New  Hampshires.  Cockerels  available. 
Pullorum  clean  H.  A.  Huelsmann,  East  Hampton,  Conn 


DARK  CORNISH  HENS  OR  PULLETS 

$4.00  EACH 

FAIRVIEW  RABBITRY  GAP,  PENNSYLVANIA 


6to*XMAS  TRlii 

-  We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year.  J*® 
Write  for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin, 
planting  stock,  price  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 
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feed  them 


colclum  M  •B9»»*e'u 


9et  more  from  the 


trace 

IAINERALS 


rocmgone*®,  copper 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


j:  / 

5  I 


si 

ca  ? 


NEXT  TIME  YOU  BUY  FEED, 
ASK  YOUR  FEED  DEALER  FOR 


CALCITE 

CRYSTALS 


Write  today  for  free  samples  and  literature. 


-CHICKEN/ AND  TURKEY  C00PS- 

NEW— SPINDLE— STURDY— LIGHT  WEIGHT 

Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 

Cariofs  or  Less 

CHUCKROW’S 

BOX  1)5,,  TROY:  NEW  YORK 
Write  tor  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List 


warn 


A Jk 


GS 


P.O.BOX  €*££ 


IR-5  I 


Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings 
that  are  hardy  and  mature  early. 
Exceptional  layers.  Bred  to  make 
big  profits.  Write  forour  attrac¬ 
tive  Duck  folder  giving  complete 
descriptive  information.  ___ 


RELIABLE  DUCK  FARM™ 


ZETTS  GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Pennsylvania's  largest  duck  farm,  10,000  Breeders 
on  our  farms.  Past  growth  —  More  Meat  —  More 
Profits.  Up  to  6  pounds  in  8  -  10  weeks.  Also 
Egg  -  a  -  day  White  Runners.  Pawn  Runners, 
Kouens,  Geese,  Chicks.  Catalog. 
ZETT^JMH^TRJYJFAWVI^^M^^^DrUtHitn^a^ 


ZEELAND  MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEHN  DUCKLINGS 

From  one  of  Michigan’s  largest  duck  breeders. 
6,000  laying  hens  on  our  own  farm.  Years  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  breeding  for  rapid  growth.  Year 
around  hatching.  Send  for  Duck  Raisers  Guide  free. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  311,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Also  Turkey  Poults.  Fine 
breeding.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
for  Profit.  Sent  free.  THE 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY, 
BOX  35,  -  LA  RUE,  OHIO 

DUCKLINGS 

&GOSUNGS 

3f) 

IAKRY  BURNHAM. 


NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Bleed  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 

All  Chicks  Shipped  PREPAID. 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  Unsex.  Pul'ts  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $22.00  $2.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.X.  Reds  14.00  20.00  13.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  22.00  14.00 
New  Hampshire  Reds  (Spec.)  I6.J0  23. U0  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  12. 00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE,  ONE  PRICE. 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  and  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  breeders,  farm  and  hatch¬ 
ery.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


5HADEL  LEGHORNS 


Chicks  from  large  type  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  postpaid. 
Prices  per  100  Cockerels  $3.00 

AA  Mated  St.  Run _ $10.00  Pullets . $20.00 

AAA  Mated  St.  Run _ $11.00  Pullets . $22.00 

ORDER  direct  or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 
SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt.  5,  McAfisterville,  Pa. 


-  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  - 

Worlds  greatest  layers.  Hatching  eggs.  Day  old 

ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4.00;  thirty,  $8.00;  fifty,  $12.50; 
$24.00  per  hundred,  postpaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


1ADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEK1NS. 

ggcr.  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 

-  $7.50;  50  -  $14.00;  100  -  $28.00.  "Ducks  for. 

Profit”  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 

ladowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

immoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings  at  a  reasonable 
ee.  SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

iR  SALE  —  Guineas,  Pure  White  Breeders  3  Hens 
i  I  Cock  $10.00.  Will  lay  early  Spring. 
IEXEL  TURKEY  FARM.  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


Experiment  in  Duck  Raising 

For  several  years,  we  have  raised 
ducks  as  a  sort  of  side  issue.  It  gives 
us  a  fine,  well  stocked  feeling  to  have 
a  variety  of  fowl  on  the  place  and  it 
can  be  quite  a  bit  of  fun,  even  though 
it  may  not  make  you  much  money.  I 
wouldn’t  say  we  ever  made  much 
money  out  of  raising  ducks,  but  we 
have  always  gotten  paid  for  our  labor. 
Besides,  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  serve 
ducks  to  eat  when  you  wish,  to  stock 
the  freezer  locker  with  them,  and  to 
give  them  to  friends  who  like  this  table 
bird. 

Our  duck  raising  venture  started 
when  a  neighbor  gave  our  son  a  set¬ 
ting  of  duck  eggs.  He  set  them  under 
a  hen  and  most  of  them  hatched.  They 
led  that  poor  unhappy  hen  about  the 
wildest  life  a  chicken  ever  had  to 
experience.  So  greedy  they  ate  food 
right  out  from  under  her  protesting 
beak,  so  dirty  they  kept  the  drinking 
water  fouled  with  the  merry  washing 
of  their  wet  mash  smeared  noses,  and 
so  active  that  they  literally  led  her 
all  over  the  place.  She  was  always 
tagging  along  a  full  length  behind  them, 
a  thoroughly  flabbergasted  mother  hen 
with  all  her  fast  growing  ducklings. 

We  lost  only  one  of  the  little  ducks 
and  kept  them  all  over  for  the  next 
year.  Our  ducks  were  apparently  about 
as  much  Rouen  as  any  other  strain, 
but  it  would  seem  that  other  strains 
had  somehow  been  among  their  an¬ 
cestors.  They  were  beauties  from  the 
time  they  hatched  until  they  were 
full  grown.  The  hens  were  careless  in 
depositing  their  eggs  all  over  the 
place,  and  they  did  not  give  a  hoot 
whether  they  ever  set  on  them  or  not, 
but  they  certainly  laid  eggs  often  and 
promiscuously.  Since  the  ducks  were 
lamentably  disinterested  as  to  whether 
their  eggs  were  ever  hatched  or  not, 
we  again  had  to  put  them  under  hens 
to  hatch  and  raise  them.  We  got  good 
hatches  and  the  ducklings  seemed 
strong  and  vigorous.  We  had  long  ago 
stopped  using  small  coops  for*  our 
chickens,  so  now  used  these  for  the 
ducks,  placing  them  near  the  creek 
which  runs  near  our  farm  buildings. 
We  used  straw  both  in  the  boops  and 
around  them  as  litter. 

A  wet  mash  was  fed  to  these  raven¬ 
ous  creatures;  about  one-third  yellow 
cornmeal,  a  little  less  than  a  third 
bran,  and  the  rest  middlings,  alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  dried  milk  or  skimmilk, 
meat  scrap,  rolled  oats  and  about  one 
per  cent  salt.  There  was  always  plenty 
of  sand  about  for  the  ducklings  to  pick 
up.  We  fed  them  four  times  a  day  and 
every  time  they  acted  as  though  they 
had  never  had  a  bite  to  eat  in  their 
lives.  They  were  given  just  all  they 
could  clean  up.  After  they  were  three 
weeks  old,  feeding  was  cut  to  only  three 
times  a  day.  They  had  plenty  of  green 
feed  to  pick  at  on  their  grazing  ground. 
They  grew  amazingly  fast.  When  they 
were  about  six  weeks  old,  they  were 
already  well  feathered,  and  such 
waddling,  hungry  creatures  you  never 
saw!  By  then  their  mash  was  half  corn, 
20  per  cent  bran,  and  30  per  cent  made 
up  of  flour,  meat  meal,  ground  oats, 
and  skimmilk,  with  plenty  of  green 
feed  in  addition.  We  always  kept  the 
flat  feed  boards  on  which  we  fed  them 
near  the  water  in  the  pens,  so  that 
they  could  eat  and  drink  at  about  the 
same  time.  Water  fountains  should  be 
deep  enough  so  that  the  ducks  can  dip 
their  bills  down  into  the  water  and 
wash  sand  and  grit  from  their  noses. 
Don’t  let  duck  feed  stand  before  ducks 
until  it  sours,  for  this  may  kill  them, 
particularly  if  they  are  young  duck¬ 
lings. 

We  sold  about  60  as  green  ducks,  as 
they  are  called,  when  they  were  11  or 
12  weeks  old;  our  margin  of  profit,  al¬ 
though  not  large,  was  about  enough 
to  pay  for  the  labor  and  the  feed.  We 
then  had  left  such  ducks  as  we  felt 
we  could  eat  and  would  want  to  give 
away,  as  well  as  enough  to  provide 
breeding  stock  for  the  coming  year.  We 
hang  them  to  the  clothesline  when  we 
slaughter  them  as  we  do  also  with  a 
turkey.  My  husband  cuts  the  jugular 
vein  in  the  throat  just  below  the  base 
of  the  skull.  He  stuns  the  bird  first 
with  a  hard  blow  on  the  back  of  its 
head.  A  weight  is  then  hung  hooked 
through  the  mouth.  As  soon  as  the 
birds  are  through  bleeding,  we  scald 
them;  we  use  water  just  below  scald¬ 
ing,  and  pick  them  as  clean  as  possible. 
I  do  not  like  the  job  of  dressing'  ducks, 
but  unfortunately  to  have  roast  duck 
it  must  be  dressed.  I  remove  the  long 
pin  feathers  with  a  dull  knife,  and  rub 
off  the  down  with  a  moistened  hand. 
After  the  ducks  are  picked,  we  wash 
and  dress  them,  next  plumping  them  in 
cold  water.  Those  we  do  not  intend  to 
use  are  taken  to  the  freezer  locker 
which  stores  them  whole. 

Raising  a  few  ducks  for  your  own 
use  is  not  too  much  of  a  bother  and, 
if  liked  they  will  provide  you  with 
tasty  duck  dinners.  Where  there  are 
children,  much  amusement  and  interest 
are  provided.  A  baby  duck  is  one  of 
the  cutest  and  most  entertaining 
creatures  on  earth.  b.  p. 


The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Farm  Institute  will  be  held 
at  the  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  February  14-15.  The 
problem  under  discussion  this  year  will 
be  “The  Road  Ahead  for  Agriculture,” 


Raise  MORE  Pigs 


with 

I  CAMPBELL’S 

“Pig-Saver"  Brooder 


Keeps  pigs  or  lambs  from  freezing  .  .  .  helps 
reduce  death  losses  from  sow  crushing. 
Should  easily  pay  for  itself  in  one  season . 
Low  current  cost.  Just  plug  it  in. 

All  steel,  reinforced.  Big  enough  for  largest 
litter  .  .  .  32”  sides,  45”  front,  12"  high. 
8  ft.  cord. 

Model  A  7C 

544  Infra-red  bulb  heater. ,  *7  7,1  u 
542  250  W  Chromelox  heater, 

thermostat,  pilot  light,  14  Cfi 

thermometer .  A**,  DO 

HEATING  UNITS  TO  BUILD  YOUR  OWN 

547  Same  as  In 
Mod.  544. . . . 

545  Same  as  In 

Mod.  542 - 

See  your  dealer,  or  order 
direct.  Express  prepaid. 

H.  0.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

423  6th  St.,  Rochelle,  Ill. 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


$3.75 

8.75 


ZIMMER’S 

Quality  Chicks 

They  Live  —  They  Lay-^ 
They  Pay 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  APPROVED  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  REDS  and  BARRED  CROSS. 
Write  for  Details  and  Price  Sheet. 

Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


HYBRID-VIGOR 

Our  two  and  three  way  crosses  of  famous  strains  of 
Mass,  bred  Reds  are  producing  exceptionally  fine 
results  in  both  rapid  growth  and  high  egg  records. 
All  Red  chicks  sired  by  wingbanded,  pedigreed 
males  from  225-380  egg  dams.  Also  Barred  Rock 
and  Sex  linked  (Red-Rock)  cross  chicks  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit.  Customers  report  egg  production  often 
surpassing  Leghorns.  Pullorum  clean  since  1933. 
Prices  per  hundred  prepaid;  Reds  straight  run  $16; 
cockerels  $8;  pullets  $26.  Sex  linked  cockerels 
(barred)  $11;  pullets  (black)  $24;  Barred  Rocks 
■traight  run  $16.  McKinstry  Farms,  Chicopee,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

OHLS  BIG-VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid,  Sex-Link 
and  White  Leghorns.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even 
growth  and  big  egg  production.  We  are 

now  booking  orders  for  1947  delivery. 
OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  C ALLI COON,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  ...$  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  11,50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds....  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp’l  Rk-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested,  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.  O.  P 
Hens.  Straight  Run  $10.00  &  $11.00  per  IOO.  Pullets 
$20.00  &  $22.00  per  100.  Cockerels  $2.00  per  IOO. 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


From  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for 
30  years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  New  York 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels 
STARTED  PULLET  CHICKS  Heavy  Breeds 

Order  now  to  insure  desired  delivery  date. 

Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery.  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  120  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 

promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  ne» 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself 

CUip  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York’s 
Omi  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  .  POULTRY  COMPANY  tne.  „ 
Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - ~T 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

WANTED  LIVE  RABBITS  ,  J 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St..  New  Y erkj 
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Geese  on  the  March 

(Continued  from  Page  71) 

It  does  not  pay  breeders  of  good 
purebred  geese  to  offer  either  goslings 
or  eggs  since,  unlike  chickens,  fewer 
young  are  produced  per  bird  and  the 
breeder  gets  more  return  when  he 
grows  them  out. 

Handling  Breeders 

Keep  any  good  laying  mash  before 
them  at  all  times,  such  as  is  commonly 
used  for  laying  hens;  in  addition  feed 
at  night  what  scratch  grain  they  will 
clean  up  within  ten  minutes;  keep 
oyster  shells  ever  present  and  water 
always,  unless  they  have  access  to  a 
pond  or  stream.  Nests  may  be  made 
of  any,  material  handy,  preferably 
barrels  laid  on  the  side  and  filled  with 
hay  or  straw. 

You  may  start  your  geese  laying 
about  three  weeks  after  the  egg  mash 
is  put  in  the  hoppers.  Normally  geese 
start  about  the  first  of  March,  but  you 
can  get  eggs  in  January  if  wanted,  al¬ 
though  the  early  eggs  chill  quickly 
unless  picked  up  often  and  fertility  is 
usually  lower  in  the  early  Winter 
months. 

For  the  beginner,  or  even  for  the 
small  flock  owner,  pair  matings  give 
best  results.  You  will  get  more  goslings 
from  a  well  mated  pair  than  you  will 
with  three  or  four  females  mated  to  the 
same  male.  While  ganders  are  usually 
polygamous,  you  will  notice  they  are 
happily  married  to  only  one  goose, 
and  stick  close  to  her  nest.  If,  however, 
extra  females  are  in  the  pen,  the  gander 
will  mate  with  them  while  the  eggs 
are  coming,  but  then  forget  all  about 
them  when  the  laying  season  is  past. 

Several  pairs  in  the  same  enclosure 
do  well,  but  sometimes  there  will  be 
fights  among  them,  although  usually 
the  worst  to  happen  is  the  loss  of  a 
few  feathers.  The  commercial  breeder 
who  wants  to  raise  geese  in  large 
numbers  will,  of  course,  use  a  differ¬ 
ent  mating  plan,  which  may  be  two 
females  to  each  gander,  and  run  them 
in  flocks  of  20  females  and  10  males. 
Such  matings  give  good  results  and 
that  number  makes  a  good  beginning 
for  a  commercial  flock,  but  you  must 
expect  more  infertile  eggs  from  such 
matings  than  you  will  where  pairs 
only  are  kept.  Once  the  gander  has 
made  his  choice  among  the  females, 
there  is  little  shifting  of  mates  in  after 
years,  unless  something  happens  to 
his  favorite,  in  which  case  he  promptly 
takes  another  wife  at  the  advent  of 
the  next  laying  season. 

While  old  fully  mature  female 
geese  are  by  far  the  best  as  breeders, 
for  the  most  part  you  should  choose 
young  fully  grown  stock,  around  six 
months  of  age,  to  start  with.  You 
won’t  find  old  geese  for  sale  as  a  rule, 
unless  for  some  special  reason.  Those* 
who  have  them  know  their  value  and 
keep  them.  Some  times  these  geese  are 
discarded  because  they  are  inferior 
layers,  and  if  you  have  only  a  small 
number  of  breeding  females,  you  will 
soon  know  which  $re  the  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers.  Young  females  in  their  first 
laying  season  are  good  and  will  start 
you  off  well,  but  they  lay  fewer  and 
somewhat  smaller  eggs. 

Geese  live  to  a  great  age  and  breed 
better  each  successive  season.  They 
mature  at  about  three  years.  Once  you 
have  a  well  mated  pair  that  breed  well 
together,  do  not  separate  them  for 
they  will  last  as  long  as  you  will  want 
to  raise  geese.  Occasionally  an  old 
gander  at  10  or  12  years  may  get  cross 
or  too  heavy  to  be  of  value,  in  which 
case  he  should  be  discarded  for  a 
younger  male.  Here  at  Ark  Farm  we 
have  two  18  year-old  females  that  gave 
as  good  an  account  of  themselves  as 
the  young  females  this  past  season,  and 
a  gander  21  years  old  gave  us  more 
goslings  than  any  other  single  gander 
on  the  place.  We  also  have  a  White 
Chinese  gander,  now  14,  that  gave  us 
more  than  50  goslings  when  mated  with 
a  flock  of  six  females.  Although  three 
wives  is  the  maximum  number  that 
should  be  used,  we  were  forced  to 
double  his  mating  this  year  because 
of  our  ganders  of  this  breed  was 
Knied  at  the  start  of  the  laying  season. 

Breeds  of  Geese 

There  are  more  than  a  dozen  breeds 
or  geese  both  wild  and  tame.  How- 
?Ver’  standard  market  stock  list 
T°ul°use,  Embden,  African  and 
White  Chinese.  The  first  two  are  the 
st’  the  Africans  come  next  and 
White  Chinese  the  last.  Up  until  re¬ 
cent  years  the  Toulouse  were  most 
numerous  but  now  the  Embdens  equal 
xnem  in  numbers  and  are  preferred  by 
?°me  because  they  are  pure  white  while 
me  Toulouse  are  gray  and  white.  In 
ne  early  days  of  the  Embdens  they 
npt  high  in  egg  production,  but 
me  best  strains  now  rank  close  to  the 
breeds,  having  been  in- 

selection  and  trapnested  by 
'  everal  farsighted  breeders. 

there  is  not  much  difference  in  the 
u,r,+C+i,of  S00se  feathers  if  well  cured, 
3LthP  al!  white  seem  to  hold  a  slight 
Sv  t  eathers  are  in  demand  and,  like 
rp°vl,fron^,  sheep,  give  us  a  double 
revenue.  Plucking  live  geese  is  a  relic 

uLbarbansm  an^  is  n°t  practiced  to- 

-lhe.  best  breeders.  Some 

featWcHv,*  1i  better  to  save  the 
leathers  than  to  let  them  fall  naturally 

pfuckPrf  /i’  ^ut  *be  trouble  is  that  if 
eked  at  all,  this  must  be  done  soon 
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after  the  breeding  season  is  over.  At 
that  time  most  of  your  old  females, 
having  brought  off  a  brood,  are  thin 
in  flesh  and  in  no  condition  to  be 
plucked.  Late  July  is  the  usual  time 
for  shedding  and  winds  up  about  six 
weeks  later.  Toulouse  and  Embden 
produce  the  most  feathers  because  they 
are  larger  and  their  feathers  are  also 
longer.  Africans  are  shorter  feathered 
than  any  of  the  others  and  pluck  the 
hardest. 

The  market  value  of  all  four  breeds 
is  good.  Which  you  shall  select,  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  your  market  is  and 
which  breed  you  like  best.  The  size  is 
often  important.  The  holiday  trade 
asks  for  large  well  fattened  young 
geese,  the  Hebrew  holiday  demand  is 
for  all  weights  from  light  to  heavy. 
Young  roasting  geese  in  mid-Summer 
appear  to  have  an  increasing  demand 
and  while  this  branch  is  apparently 
new,  it  should  expand.  .While  the  large 
breeds  have  in  former  years  held  first 
place,  the  demand  in  some  markets  is 
swinging  to  the  crosses  and  smaller 
types.  Here  at  Ark  Farm  we  specialize 
in  the  production  of  geese  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  only,  but  there  are  al¬ 
ways  some  birds  that  are  culls  or 
which  do  not  measure  up;  those  birds 
must  go  to  the  butcher.  For  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  these  market  birds 
on  the  block  have  brought  as  much,  or 
nearly  as  much,  as  breeders.  We  there¬ 
fore  have  followed  the  lead  of  other 
producers  and  culled  them  very  closely. 
If  we  were  breeding  exclusively 
market  stock,  we  would  select  the 
best  of  the  pure  White  Chinese  and 
use  the  ganders  for  crossing  on  the 
Toulouse  and  Embden.  This  cross 
follow's  the  same  line  of  breeding 
among  geese  as  that  of  the  Red-Rock 
chicken  cross,  with  which  most  of  you 
are  familiar. 

The  Chinese,  while  the  smallest  of 
all  the  four  breeds  used,  are  at  the  top 
when  it  comes  to  egg  production.  We 
personally  like  them  best  and  raise 
more  of  them  than  all  the  others  com¬ 
bined,  because  they  lay  about  double 
the  number  of  eggs  that  other  breeds 
do.  Smaller  in  size,  they  set  best  be¬ 
cause  they  break  less  eggs.  The  best 
pure  strains  of  White  Chinese  weigh 
close  to  10  pounds  dressed,  which  is 
what  the  average  family  now  wants. 
The  ganders  are  more  polygamous  and 
will  handle  more  females  with  a  higher 
percentage  of  fertility.  If  early  eggs 
are  desired,  you  can  start  them  al¬ 
most  any  month  in  the  year.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  do  this  with  the 
larger  breeds.  And  when  it  comes  to 
crosses,  White  Chinese  ganders  will 
mate  readily  with  all  the  other  breeds, 
and  the  offspring  grow  rapidly,  matur¬ 
ing  more  quickly  than  any  of  the 
breeds  in  their  purity. 

1947  Production  Goals 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson’s 
final  crop  goals  for  1947,  compared 
with  1946  plantings  and  production,  are 
as  follows  (figures  represent  acres  un¬ 
less  otherwise  stated) : 

FOOD  GRAINS 

(000  omitted) 

....  .  1947  1946 

Wheat  .  70,700  71,896 

gye  .  2,374  1,775 

glce  . .  1,520  1,548 

Dry  beans  .  2,150  1,746 

Dry  peas  .  47s  ’512 

_  feed  grains  and  forage  crops 

g°rn  .  91,550  92,850 

Oats  . 44,669  46,879 

g?.rley  . .  13,084  11,513 

All  sorghums,  except 

syrup  types  .  16.000  15,058 

Sorghums  for  gram -  7,500  5,841 

OILSEED  AND  FIBER  CROPS 
Soy  beans  for  beans..  11,244  9  477 

Flaxseed  . .  5,000  2^708 

Peanuts  for  picking  and 

threshing  .  2,839  3,146 

Cotton  .  23,100  18,316 

„  SUGAR  CROPS 

Sugar  beets  .  1,069  930 

Sugar  cane,  except  syrup  327  299 

„  ,  VEGETABLES 

Potatoes  .  .  2,670  2,624 

Sweet  potatoes  . 803  719 

Truck  crops  for  fresh 

markets  . .  1,935  2,130 

Ttuck  crops  for  process¬ 
es  . . .  1,953  2,157 

TOBACCO 

Flue-cured  .  1,101  1  109 

Fire-cured  .  92  ’ 

Burley  .  424 

Dark  air-cured  .  39  40 

Maryland  type  .  50  4s 

Cigar  leaf .  106  100 

,  HAY  AND  SEED  CROPS 

Tame  hav  .  61,n0  57 494 

Grass  and  legume  seeds  6,515  6  010 

Clover  crop  seeds  _  414 

_  ...  LIVESTOCK  AND  PRODUCTS 
Cattle  and  calves  on  farms 
Dec.  31,  1946  (head)..  78,500  80,200 

Beef  cows  on  farms  same 

. .  14,861  15,673 

Milk  production,  pounds, 120,406,000  119,000,000 
Pigs  for  Spring  crop 

_ (head)  .  58,000  52  224 

Pigs  for  Fall  crop  ....  32,000  li’lOO 

Sheep  and  lambs  on 

farms  Dec.  31  .  35,299  35,200 

Farm  production  of 

chickens  .  677  110  677  166 

Hens  and  pullets  Dec.  31  435’000  469431 

Egg  production  (doz.)..  4,200,000  4,480,000 

Turkeys  raised  .  40,666  41  013 
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BURR'S  HEN 

SECOND  HIGH  LEGHORN 
TO  WIN  GOLDEN  EGG 

At  the  Western  New  York  Egg 
Laying  Contest  for  1945-46,  extending 
over  a  period  of  51  weeks,  a  White 
Leghorn  from  the  Burr  Poultry  Farm  of 
Tunkhannock,  Pennsylvania,  laid  330 
eggs  and  scored  359.65  points.  "Since 
this  is  our  first  Golden  Egg,"  writes 
Mr.  Warren  Burr,  "we  were  quite  well 
pleased.  However,  we  have  one  other 
record  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you." 


ill 

at- 
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Another  Record  on  BEACON  FEED 

Despite  the  feed  shortages  last  year,  the  Burr  Farm  set 
the  following  record  on  Beacon's  Emergency  Feeds. 

In  1946,  the  Burr  Farm  trapped  six  daughters  from  their 
Hen  No.  B1974.  These  six  hens  laid  1850  eggs  with  an  average 
size  of  25.2  oz.  per  dozen.  Of  course, ”  says  Warren  Burr 
“this  is  not  too  large  a  family  but  the  old  hen  was  in  her  fourth 

year  of  production  and  we  only  hatched  15  chicks  from  her 
in  1945.” 

“The  Beacon  Emergency  Feeds  during  shortage  periods  were 
certainly  pretty  good  when  a  family  could  come  through  as 
good  as  this.” 

(  283  -  293  -  305  -  315  -  315  -  339~) 

Newly  Improved  Beacon  Feed  Helps  Maintain  High  Production 

“We  have  1689  R.O.P.  Candidates  entered  for  1946-47.  Our 
high  day  of  production  has  been  1460  eggs.  The  whole  flock 
has  been  averaging  better  than  80%  and  birds  in  production 
for  3  months  are  still  holding  this  high  rate  of  production. 

“  We  feel  that  Beacon  Feed  must  be  right  or  these  birds  would 
be  unable  to  hold  up  the  way  they  are.  We  have  been  using 
Beacon  Feeds  since  1938  and  still  feel 
that  good  breeding  is  wasted  unless  we 
have  good  feeds.” 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  YOUR 

PRODUCTION  HIGH 
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TO  DUO  USE  POULTRY 

*■* 

Leaf  40  by  body  heat  of  6,aek  *-•«*  *0 
roosting  chickens  de-  On  Roosts  With 

treatment,  apply  drop  ona  Smear, 
to  neck  of  chicken  and 
below  vent. 


BLACK  LEAF  40 

is  also  used  in  sprays 
for  plant  lice— KILLS 
BY  CONTACT 
—  KILLS  BY 
FUMES.  Sold 
by  dealers.  Insist 
on  factory-sealed 
containers  to  in¬ 
sure  full  strength 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS 
ft  CHEMICAL  C0RP„ 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE  L  M 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


USE  LO-BAX  TO  HELP  KEEP 

BACTERIA  COUNTS  DOWN 

1.  A  fast  killer  of  bacteria. 

2.  Dissolves  quickly  in  hard  or  soft 
water  — hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solutions  for  rinsing 
or  immersing  dairy  equipment  and 
utensils. 

€.  Contains  $0%  available 
chlorine. 

5.  Dependable  —  retains 
its  full  strength. 

®.  Economical  —  dairy 
rinse  solution  made 
from  Lo-Bax  costs  only 
H  of  a  cent  per  gallon. 

full  Information  Free  on 
Request. 

THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 

SO  EAST  42nd  SR  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


WARD’S  FINEST  BABY  CHICK! 

W.  Leghorn  Hybrid  N.  H.  Red  Rock 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

WARD’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHER 

TYLER  HILL,  PENNSYLVANIi 

Phone:  Galileo  599R20 
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If  top  poultry  men  can  get  230 

eggs  per  bird  average — so  can  you. 

Here’s  how  to  begin  a  program  of 
high  egg  production  per  bird.  More . 
eggs  per  bird  bring  you  more  profit 
with  less  work. 

First,  buy  chicks  with  a  known 
inheritance  for  high  production. 
The  best  feed  and  management  can¬ 
not  make  super  layers  of  ordinary 
hatching  stock. 


Many  birds  are  only  fair  layers 
because  they  haven’t  the  health 
and  stamina  to  stand  the  strain. 
Their  ability  is  limited  by  poor 
management  or  poor  nutrition. 

Right  from  the  starting  period 
the  super  layers  need  good  living 
conditions  and  richly  fortified  feed 
to  build  healthy  bodies. 

Borderline  feeds  limit  the  growth 
and  vitality  of  your  birds. ' 


Successful  brooding  means  doing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 
We  can  help  you  with  the  new  illus¬ 
trated  Park  &  Pollard  Chick 
Rearing  Guide. 


Extra  vitamins  and  rich  feeding 
value  in  Lay  or  Bust  Chick  Starter 
gives  you  the  food  factors  to  build 
super  birds. 

See  your  Park  &  Pollard  Dealer. 


“.  .  .  made  with  prescription,  care 


Maddux  Black  Leghorns 

Large  Type  high  producing  strain.  NO  Paralysis, 
Picking,  or  Blow-out  Hazards.  Lay  large  white 
Eggs,  pullorum  tested.  Eight  years  careful  breeding 
behind  this  strain. 

FOB  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  WRITE 

Phil  Maddux  Hatchery 

PIPERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


TRUTHS  BABY  CHICKS 


Prompt  Shipment  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $22.00  $5.00 

New  Hampskires. . . .  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Our  New  Hampshires  are  from  TJ.S.  Pullorum  clean 
Breeders.  TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  -  HUMMELS  WHARF,  PENNA. 


Co€j& l 

new  hampshires; 

Up  Goes  Production 

•  \'A  i'/JAflg  * 

When  you  house  a  flock  of  Coil’s  New  Hampshires. 
They're  especially  bred  for  better  growth,  feather¬ 
ing,  early  maturity,  meat  and  egg  production. 
Hundreds  of  successful  chick  raisers  make  more 
profit  with  Coil’s  Chicks. 

100%  U.  S.-N.  H.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES— ROCK  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  CROSSES— BARRED  ROCKS 
CHICKS  STRAIGHT  RUN  OR  SEXED 
Write  for  New  Catalog— Order  Now. 


CO LL'S  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  R, 


East  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire 


“CAPON” 

ELECTRIC  DRY  CELLS,  batteries  or  light  socket 
do  it.  No  cutting,  tearing,  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press 
button*  the  rooster  becomes  a  CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure 
are  yours,  illustrated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you.  Without  cost  or  obligation. 

Geo.  Beuoy,  No.  22  Cedar  Vale,  Kans. 


February  1,  1947 

Buying  and  Brooding  Chicks 


Another  brooding  season  is  at  hand, 
and  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
one  should  obtain  chicks  from  the  same 
hatchery,  or  if  it  would  be  better  to 
look  around  a  bit.  The  old  brooders 
are  beginning  to  give  me  trouble; 
should  I  buy  new  ones,  or  stick  to  the 
ones  that  I  have  and  understand? 
These  and  many  more  things  bother 
the  poultryman  every  season.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  prefer  to  stick  to  my  regular 
source  of  supply,  if  and  when  the 
chicks  I  bought  previously  have  turned 
out  well.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  take  chances 
unless  you  are  quite  sure  of  what 
you  will  be  getting.  There  are  hundreds 
of  hatcheries,  some  good,  some  bad, 
some  indifferent.  Experience  has  taught 
me  to  avoid  the  latter  as  I  would  the 
plague,  because  I  know  that  my  best 
efforts  to  mature  a  good  flock  of. layers 
from  such  a  place  will  be  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Just  as  in  raising  broilers,  cer¬ 
tain  factors  should  be  considered,  such 
as  early  feathering,  quick  growth  and 
vigor,  so  certain  qualities  are  necessary 
in  the  baby  chick  in  order  for  her  to 
become  a  prolific  and  profitable  layer. 

Pullorum  has  always  been  the  bane 
of  poultrymen,  so  the  first  require¬ 
ment  is  freedom  from  this  disease. 
The  only  way  this  disease  can  be 
avoided  in  the  laying  flock  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  chicks  from  a  breeder  or 
hatchery  whose  breeding  flock  is  free 
from  it.  In  other  words,  chicks  from 
a  pullorum  clean  flock  are  sure  to  be 
better  than  those  from  a  flock  which 
reacts  to  the  blood  test.  Credit  must  be 
given  to  those  Breeders  who  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  pride  in 
putting  out  a  superior  product.  After 
all,  the  science  of  raising  good  chicks 
requires  good  management  and  in¬ 
telligence;  I  therefore  expect  to  pay 
for  it  just  as  I  would  for  superior  seed 
corn  or  anything  else. 

If  I  start  brooding  in  the  Winter,  I 
use  coal  stoves,  and  sometimes  piped 
hot  water  for  heat.  However,  because 
I  usually  do  not  get  my  replacements 
until  April,  I  find  that  oil  brooders  are 
satisfactory.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
oil  brooder  is  that  the  heat  can  be  shut 
off  entirely,  or  properly  regulated  in 
mild  weather,  also  that  they  are  easily 
moved.  Their  disadvantage  is  that  they 
tend  to  get  foul,  but  if  inspected  care¬ 
fully  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
and  all  obstructions  removed,  they  will 


give  satisfactory  service  for  the  few 
weeks  while  they  are  in  operation. 
Many  beginners  make  the  mistake  of 
raising  the  fuel  bowl  when  dirt  ob¬ 
structs  the  line.  This  has  proved  very 
dangerous,  for  when  the  obstruction 
does  finally  move  (and  this  has 
happened  all  too  frequently)  the  entire 
house  and  chicks  may  catch  fire  and 
burn  up. 

I  always  use  a  mineral  litter  directly 
under  the  hovers  while  they  are  in 
operation,  as  straw  and  the  like  are 
too  apt  to  catch  fire.  If,  after  the 
stove  has  burned  satisfactorily  a  while 
and  the  flame  does  die  down,  I  dis¬ 
connect  the  feed  line  and  flush  it  out 
thoroughly.  Sometimes  dirt  drops  into 
the  bowl  pan  and  the  screen  doesn’t 
catch  it  all,  so  this  procedure  is  to  be 
expected.  I  have  also  found  that  in 
time  kerosene  will  corrode  the  pipes 
and  the  resulting  rust  will  clog  them 
up.  An  easy  method  in  cleaning  the 
fuel  line  is  to  use  a  common  bicycle 
pump.  Most  common  oil  brooders  have 
a  straight  feedline  which  runs  from 
the  fuel  bowl  to  the  needle  valve.  By 
removing  this  valve  and  applying  the 
pump,  both  ends  of  the  line  Can  be 
flushed  clean.  Of  course,  the  end  cap 
also  must  be  removed,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  flame  should 
first  be  extinguished.  The  wick  or  ring 
too  gets  carbonized  in  time,  and  then 
tends  to  splutter  and  burn  one-sided. 
New  wicks  are  cheap  and  should  be 
used  every  so  often  to  replace  those 
burned  out;  generally  once  every  three 
or  four  weeks. 

I  try  fo  avoid  strong  drafts  in  my 
brooder  houses  by  placing  them  away 
from  the  prevailing  winds;  that  is, 
with  the  back  side  or  windowless  por¬ 
tion  toward  the  wind.  A  sudden  gust 
of  wind  will  tend  to  make  the  flame 
flare  up  or  put  it  out  altogether,  I  find 
that  an  eight  or  ten-inch  board  placed 
in  the  doorway  helps  to  prevent  this 
to  a  large-  extent.  I  am  certain  that 
most  poultrymen  including  myself  at 
some  time  or  other  get  disgusted  with 
their  equipment.  We  all  have  our  job 
to  do  and  we  learn  something  every 
day.  I  know  that  there  are  thousands 
of  us  in  the  same  circumstances,  and 
that  most  of  us  will  be  forced  to  make 
our  old  equipment  do  for  another  sea¬ 
son.  s.  M.  K. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


It  pays  to  buy  good  chicks  and  brood  them  early,  because  they  will  be  large 
enough  to  put  on  range  the  first  thing  when  weather  permits  in  the  Spring. 
These  White  Leghorns  are  well  feathered  and  thrifty;  they  are  on  range  at 
Stanley  M.  Kenney’s  farm  in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York. 


Feed  for  Capons 

How  much  feed  is  needed  to  grow 
capons  to  various  weights?  What 
feather  colors  are  best?  a.  a.  a. 

Newport  County,  R.  I. 

The  size  to  which  you  can  profitably 
grow  capons  would  be  influenced  by  a 
number  of  things.  It  would  depend  on 
the  normal  size  of  the  breed  you  are 
planning  to  caponize;  also  on  those 
factors  in  the  breed  as  to  rapid  growth 
and  early  maturity.  Kauffman  and 
Leuschner  oH**- .Pennsylvania  State 
College  have  gl\ln  a  summary  of  im¬ 
portant  factors  observed  in  producing 
about  4,000  capons.  Most  of  the  birds 
were  caponized  at  about  eight  weeks 
of  age  and  grown  149  days  after  that. 
Their  average  weight  was  7.4  pounds  at 
about  seven  months  of  age,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  5.8  pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of 
gain.  To  this  must  be  added  the  feed 
needed  to  grow  these  cockerels  to  1.6 
pounds  average  weight,  at  which  time 
they  were  caponized.  Studies  at  the 
New  Hampshire  Station  indicate  that 
with  New  Hampshires  it  takes  2.5 
pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  weeks;  four  to  eight 
weeks  2.8  pounds;  eight  to  12  weeks 
3.56  pounds;  12  to  16  weeks  4.39  pounds; 
16  to  20  weeks  4.78  pounds,  and  20  to 
24  weeks  5.60  pounds  of  feed  per  pound 
of  gain. 

Research  work  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  indicates  that  it 
takes  about  5.6  pounds  of  feed  per 
pound  of  bird  to  produce  a  seven  pound 
capon  at  28  weeks  of  age.  You  would 
have  to  select  one  of  the  large  breeds 
if  you  desire  to  grow  capons  to  nine 
and  10  pounds,  and  it  will  probably  re¬ 


quire  from  eight  to  10  months  to  secure 
desired  weights  and  proper  finish 
Feather  color  depends  on  the  local 
market.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
at  present  for  an  increased  interest  in 
light  red  color  and  also  white  plumage. 
Feathers  with  dark  pigment  in  the  base 
make  it  more  difficult  to  dress  the  birds 
and  have  them  present  an  attractive 
appearance. 


Birds  Have  Baggy  Crops 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 
know  what  causes  a  chicken  to  have 
such  an  enormous  crop.  I  have  one  or 
two  that  seem  all  right,  but  their  food 
does  not  seem  to  get  down  into  their 
insides,  with  the  result  that  they  go 
around  with  this  large  bag  or  crop 
full  of  food  until  it  looks  as  though  it 
would  fall  off.  I  killed  one  last  week 
with  this  trouble  and  found  that  the 
chicken  was  almost  starved.  It  only 
weighed  2%  pounds  dressed.  J.  d. 

New  York 

Birds  that  develop  a  baggy  crop  and 
starve  to  death  usually  have  a  stoppage 
of  the  digestive  tract.  This  is  most  like¬ 
ly  to  occur  in  the  gizzard  through  the 
bird  eating  some  material  that  cannot 
be  ground  up  and  passed  on  through 
the  tract.  We  also  observe  many  cases 
where  hens  develop  sour  crops,  but 
do  not  have  a  stoppage.  This  may  be 
due  to  a  digestive  upset.  In  the  case 
you  report,  it  -would  be  wise  to  check 
up  on  any  string  or  coarse  material 
such  as  dried  grass  that  the  bird  may 
eat  and  be  unable  to  grind  up,  and  re¬ 
move  any  such  material  that  may  be 
lying  around  where  the  chickens  can 
pick  it  up. 
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THIS  YEAR 

Buck  Up  Your  Profits  Wtth 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

TOP  QUALITY  BRED  FOR  PROFITS 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
U.S.  APPROVED  PU LLORU M  PASSED 
Early  Order  Discount 

BARRED  ROCKS  BARRED  CROSSES 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 

Box  37-R,  Sugar  loaf.  New  York 

Telephone  Chester  31 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LAYERS! 
ORDER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 

UflCUCD  pedigreed 
SflUOllCK  LEGHORN  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


READY  MADE 


TJFADYto  lAYSOON 


4,6,8  wks.  or  3'/j  mos- 

old-FLOOR-BROODED 


BWKS.  Almost  com- , 

OLD  pletely  Brooded  _  _ 

Capons  scarce.  In  (Treat  do-  by  experts.  Fewer  hens  on 
mand,  paying  BIG  I  CV  U.S.  farms  than  in  years — 
Started  Capons  cost  about  Save  weeks  or  months,  sell 
same  as  day-old  turkeys,  eggs  high  while  scarce.  Save 
much  easier  to  raise,  grow  expense,  loss,  labor.  Care- 
right  along  with  your  pul-  ful  selection  fancy,  vigorous, 
lets.  Net  several  dollars  high  production  bred  start- 
dear  per  bird.  ed  pullets. 

Day-Old  Chicks  Also!  Free  Catalog,  Early  Discounts 
CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  INC. 

716- D  Burnside  Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 


Parmentcr  Reds  and  Dryden 
Rocks  strains  for  high  laying 
ability.  Blood  tested  every 
year.  No  reactors.  You  can 
trust  us — 30  Years  in  Hat¬ 
chery  Business.  All  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm. 


0.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON  I 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM  RUSHVILLE.  N.  Y. 


CAe&t&c  yg&CeAj  CJiujc\ 


9  VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex.  Pits. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  loo 

Casson  Spec.  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns. $12.00  $22.00 
Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  11.00  20.00 
Bar  &  Wh.  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  18.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds...  15.00  20.00 

J*ixed .  12.00  .  iz.w 

,  ,  I  r«;d(‘rs  Blood-Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  Guaran- 

riffU90^,  “curate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ckls. 

100 

$3.00 

3.00 

14.00 

14.00 

12.00 


»  14,000  PULLORUM 

„  .  t*  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

SPeciahzmg  in  Sex-Link  Pullets  for 
New  Hampshires  for  Meat;  also 
«eds.  Rocks,  Crosses.  Reserve  1947  needs 
early.  1947  Calendars  now  available. 
Rnv  D  PILCH’S  CHICKS, 

BOX  R  .  THOMPSONVILLE,  CONN. 


R  SI 

IG  C 

.  I '■  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  S.  C  Blark 
CrossrCaN  Iurre,,  ,Rocky;-7  White  kecks,  Red-Rock 
s  tpaPv  P*  -^cds.  We  have  been  satisfying  a 

vearSy  *a?iV1ioE  iist  S,f,  Prosperous  poultrymen  for 
Parrel  breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Chirin:  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Ali 

Chuks  guaranteed  to  reach  you  vigorous  aiu?  lively. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

vicar  Spring  Hatchery 

BOX  49  F‘  B'iuLAEil?JJv?r.  &  S0N>  Owners 
—  .49  -  MciALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


m 


‘■eghorns  New  Hampshires 

N-  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R,  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


■WALCK  CHICKSi— 

Aneonas,  White  Giants,  White  Leghorns,  Rock- 
1  Wyan-Roek  Crosses.  R.O.P.  sired  Males. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

_  the  L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

80x  R.  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

■ESTABLISHED  19081 


baby  chicks 


Bos  Quality  Blood- 

purrhroo^«  ,  1 - : - tested  Chicks.  Leading 

ReawnahK  an<L  Crossbreeds.  Healthy,  well  hatched. 
Ba^°H«Tr  uSL1,  Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue. 
“tJS  HATCHERY  .  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


BABCOCK 


CWCKS 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Leading  All  Pens 
In  U.S.  This  Year 

Up  to  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds, 
all  egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  had  laid  737  eggs  and 
773.15  points  to  date  or  92%  pro¬ 
duction  and  average  egg  size  of 
25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this  new  pen 
continue  to  lead?  Probably  not. 

ORDER  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

have  already  booked  a  large  number  of 
for  1947,  but  just  the  same  if  you  send 


Babcock’s  World  Record  Pen  —  4057  Eggs,  4366  Pointsin5^Weeks 


We 

orders  ior  ivvt.  Dut  just  the  same  „  JU11  sclm 
us  your  order  now  we  can  supply  you  with  chicks 
on  jdmost  any  date  you  want  delivery.  Order 


straight  run,  pullets,  or  cockerels  —  95%  accuracy 
guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  in 
detail  and  explains  how  we  have  built  up  our 
strain  of  White  Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  our  world  record  pen  and  tells  how 
their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  to  the  White 
Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Write  for 
this  catalog  today. 


RARrnrif  POULTRY  FARM 
UnUWV.IV  Route  30  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 
Announces  NEW  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  17777^7 

Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS  money?  I  "■T,"p|,V,,caJ 
Do. you  want  LAYERS?  More  people  buy  Colonial 
Chicks  than  any  other  kind.  The  reason  —  EGG 
PROFITS  from  COLONIAL  breeding.  Over  180,000 
W  ing-Banded  R.O.P.  males  used  last  20  years  (dam's  ______ 

R.O.P.  records  200-351  eggs).  Great  numbers  of  Official  Egg 
Laying^  Test  Pens — 5  U.  S.  Grand  Champion  Pens  in  5  Breeds 
added  in  1  year  alone.  The  result — Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Chicks 
are  50%  to  almost  100%  blood  out  of  200  to  over  300  egg  bens. 

Fine  Blood  in  Colonial’s  Lowest  Price  Chicks ! 

Customer  after  customer  with  Cook  averages  over  200  eggs  per  bird 
"  |haB  resulted  from  Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Program. 

Do  You  Want  to  Save  Real  Money? 

Write  for  Colonial’s  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  — 
good  no  matter  where  you  live.  9  big  hatcheries 
located  for  quick  delivery  to  any  state.  Popular 
varieties.  SEXED,  if  desired.  CROSSBREEDS 
also.  Easy  terms  of  $1.00  down.  Send  letter  or 

. .  card  today  for  2  BIG  FREE  CHICK!  BOOKS*  |u  whuim  wmwb*  wiu  rreei 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,*  Ohio 


■Sb  Books 


two  BIG 


Book  No.  1:  New  farm-tested  poultry 
book:  latest  discoveries  reported  by 
20  farm  college  experts.  Book  No.  2: 
Colonial’s  Chick  Catalog  with  pictures 
in  natural  colors.  Both  Free! 


BIG 


tybe 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don't  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
,Ma,ted  wit,h  *V?,P;  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  “  • 

list  and  Folder. 


IT  PAYS  .... 

Write  ior" price  l‘JSZ.yVn' £?  & 

raise  Clauser  Leghorn*. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Illustrates  In  color  and  describes  in  detail  the  various  Wolf  matings  in  8  popular  breeds' 
that  have  been  developed  by  rigid  culling  and  careful  selective  mating  over  a  period  of 
37  years  to  a  high  stage  of  production  and  livability.  Licensed  APA  Judge  tells  how  to 
raise  your  chicks  and  handle  your  laying  flock  to  make  real  money.  All  Wolf  chicks  are 
from  flocks  under  continuous  supervision  and  contain  nothing  but  blood-tested  APA 
Registered  stock,  Hatched  under  strictest  sanitary  conditions. 

SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW 

To  get  delivery  when  you  want  it.  Early  layers  are  early  payers. 

8  BREEDS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

$8.50  and  up  per  100.  Our  Economy  Price  List  includes  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels. 

QUICK  OELIVERY  TO  POINTS  EAST 

Over  a  million  chicks  annually  shipped  east  in  overnight  shipments  to  most  point* 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept,  s  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


37th 

YEAR 


m 


:M^J0  YtARS'  CONSTANT  IMPROVEMENT/ 

■rib  a  —  \ 


mm 


—  BY  BL00D-TESTING  -  EAMESWAY  CULLING  -  R.O.P.  BREEDING 

These  advanced  modern  methods  have  produced  the  quality  in  Rupp’s  Chicks  that 
means  steady  profits  for  you!  One  Rupp  customer’s  weekly  income  from  eggs  alone 
is  more  than  $200.  Another  gathers  405  eggs  in  one  day  from  500  layers.  Tou 
can  do  as  well  with  Rupp  Chicks.  Ohio  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  Day-old 

Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Legorcas  and 


White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred 
Rock- Red  Cross.  Also  sexed  chicks. 

Guaranteed  Live  Delivery. 
Informative  Literature  and 

RUPP’S  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY, 


Prompt  Service.  Helpful  and 
Price  List  FREE.  Address  — 

DEPT.  R,  ARCHBOLD, 


OHIO 


DOUGLASTON",:r 


R.I.REDS&CROSSES 


R.  I.  REDS 

17  years  progeny  breed¬ 
ing  means  higher  pro¬ 
duction,  larger  egg  and 
body  size.  Contest  win¬ 
ning  quality.  Tested  for 
pullorum.  Straight-run  or 
sexed.  We  deliver  date 
promised. 


DOUGIASTON 

mWAWfA 


CROSSBREDS 

Healthy,  vigorous  chicks 
—a  cross  of  our  R.  I. 
Reds  and  best  Barred 
Males.  Wonderful 
meat  and  eggs. 
Tested  for  Pullorum. 
Straight  run  or  sexed. 
Route  3,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Free  Catalog. 


MANORajjgSK  FARM  Rock 

Testec 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BEDS  -  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  25  FIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Rod  ffEt..  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


m 


PICK  A  SUCK  CHICK 
FOR  EXTRA  PROFITS! 


to 


•  Kerr’s  lively  chicks  are  bred  for 
extra  growth,  extra  eggs  extra  large, 
to  bring  you  extra  profits.  Add  some 
Kerr  chicks  to  your  flock  this  year. 

Kerr’s  120,000  sturdy  breeders  are 
blood-tested  every  year  for  BWD 
(Pullorum)  by  slow-tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  240-acre  breeding  farm. 

Weekly  hatches;  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Special  discount  on 
advance  orders.  Dependable  service 
for  39  years. 

" Have  50  hens  raised  from 
your  day-old  chicks.  They  are 
wonderful  layers.”—  Maine. 

•  Write  or  call  for  FREE 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide 
and  price-list,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office. 

NEW  YORK  CONN.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Danbury  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  NEW  JERSEY  Ounmor* 

Binghamton  Reading 

Middletown  Woodbury 

Schenectady  Jameeburg  Dept.  19 

19  RAILROAD  AVE„  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


Don  t  Waste  Your  Best  Years 
With  Inferior  Quality  Chicks 

-Psdisreed  Leghorns  laid  58 

tharf  ^r!S*£0r  each  100  D°unds  of  feed 
than  did  the  average  birds,  represent- 
ing  many  of  the  country's  foremost 
strains,  at  the  New  York  Western  Egg 
Laying  Test  in  1946,  according  to 
the  official  final  report. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 


IRVING  KAUDER 

Box  100.  New  Paltz,  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty  years  of  breeding  and  hatchiiq^experience! 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Livp  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid 
„  Write  for  FRE®  circular. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  109  Per  109  Per  109 
BIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Grade  AA  White  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1.00  $22.00  $4-00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks . .  14.00  STRAIGHT 

New  Hampshires .  15.00  RUN 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers...  11.00  ONLY 

Less  than  109  add  lc  per  chick  —  Also  Started  Chicks. 
W..  ..P„HERI£Y  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Prop),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Our  33rd  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 

Breeders.  Unsexed  $10  &.  $11—100;  Pits.  $20  & 
$22  — 100;  Ckls.  $3.00  —  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


a.  i.  Bros 

s.  a.  socks 


BARRED  CROSS 
SEX -LINK  CROSS 


[’Breeding  power  of  two  of 
America’s  finest  strains  gives 
production,  livability.  Parent 

- ,  flock  averages  to  237  eggs. 

Folder.  W.  C.  PECK,  R2-G,  Madison,  Conn. 


MMflmf/TS  CHICKS 


Top  Quality  B.  W.  D.  Tested  Largo  Type  White 
Leghrons,  New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
and  Rock- Red  Cross.  21st  Season.  Prompt  Efficient 
Service.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  leghorns.  Now  booking  orders  for  Jan. 
Feb.  March  and  April  delivery.  Straight  run 
Chicks,  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34. _ - _ RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 

Gross  33  rod-To-Lay 

Ohio  U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Tested  Chicks  are  big 
money  makers.  Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Holtzapple  Strain  White  Rocks,  Bishop’s 
Barred  Rocks;  also  Buff  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds, 
White  and  Black  Giants.  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas  and  others.  Hatched 
from  100%  bloodtested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guaran¬ 
tees,  prompt  service.  Send  for  two  Free  Books _ 

^ an(*  catalog  describing  our  stock. 
GROSS  QUALITY  HATCHERY  Box  103,  Nevada*  Ohio 
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New  Brooding  MetKods 

(Continued  from  Page  71) 

talk  with  agrees  that  unless  poultry 
production  is  caried  on  in  an  efficient 
manner  for  the  next  few  years,  many 
poultry  producers  will  be  punching  a 
time  clock,  working  for  someone  else. 

Radiant  heat  for  brooding  is  certainly 
in  the  forefront  of  new  brooding  de¬ 
velopments.  Pipes  are  installed  in  the 
floor  so  there  is  no  need  for  hovers  or 
other  things  to  clutter  up  the  floor 
space.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
a  competent  heating  engineer  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  order  to  get  an  installation 
which  will  give  results.  Radiant  heat¬ 
ing  brooder  systems  have  been  used 
successfully  in  brooding  ducks,  turkeys 
and  chickens.  Labor  is  thus  conserved 
in  eliminating  care  of  individual  stoves 
or  brooding  units,  in  reducing  the  need 
to  change  litter  as  the  floors  will  keep 
dry  for  long  periods,  and  in  reducing 
need  for  partitions  as  the  chicks  tend 
to  spread  out  well  over  a  large  area. 
Labor  is  further  saved  as  larger .  units 
can  be  brooded  without  danger  of 
crowding,  through  chilling  or  over¬ 
heating. 

George  C.  Tsantes,  a  G.  I.  now 
specializing  in  Poultry  Husbandry  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  saving  that 
can  be  made  through  the  use  of  this 
new  method  of  brooding.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  it  thoroughly  in  class,  and  he 
claims,  “it  saves  on  labor  in  renewing 
litter,  as  well  as  in  the  cost  of  the 
litter.  Further,  and  of  great  importance, 
is  the  much  reduced  mortality  of  chicks, 
and  greatly  reduced  trouble  from 
coccidiosis.”  This  young  man  plans  to 
return  later  to  work  in  partnership 
with  his  brother,  and  his  father, 
Christo  B.  Tsantes,  who  owns  a 
poultry  farm  on  Long  Island.  The 
father  lost  his  houses  in  a  1945  hurri¬ 
cane  and,  seeing  the  possibilities  of 
radiant  heat,  installed  it  in  two  new 
brooder  houses,  built  to  replace  those 
lost  in  the  storm.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Tsantes’  cater  to  the  New  York  dressed 
•poultry  market,  their  two  new  brooder 
houses  which  are  20x200  feet  and 
20x175  feet  are  in  use  the  year  round. 
Floor  temperatures  are  about  90  de¬ 
grees  F.  at  the  start  and  are  reduced 
as  the  chicks  grow  older  to  about  75 
degrees  or  less,  depending  on  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  Circulating  hot  water 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  very  uni¬ 
form  heat  over  the  whole  floor  area. 
To  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
failure  of  electric  power  for  the  circu¬ 
lating  pumps,  an  overhead  main  is 
provided  so  that  some  gravity  flow  can 
permit  water  circulation,  even  when 
electric  power  may  be  shut  off  due  to 
storms  or  breakdown  of  power  lines. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  are  surely 
faced  with  the  need  to  increase  our 
efficiency.  To  the  breeder  this  is  a  good 
sign  because  it  means  as  never  before 
that  you,  as  a  buyer  of  chicks,  should 
look  before  you  leap,  Here  are  a  few 
simple  guides  to  follow  in  buying  re¬ 
placement  chicks.  They  apply  equally 
well  to  purchasing  chicks  for  broilers, 
or  any  other  phase  of  chicken  raising: 

First,  buy  on  a  quality  basis,  with 
price  as  a  secondary  factor.  A  differ¬ 
ence  of  a  few  cents  per  chick  can 
easily  be  made  up  by  extra  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  more  rapid  growth,  and  many 
other  economic  factors  that  some  chick¬ 
ens  have  and  others  don’t  have  to  as 
marked  a  degree.  Second,  decide  on 
what  you  want  and  insist  on  getting  it. 
Your  decision,  of  course,  is  based  on 
your  market  demand.  If  you  are  pro¬ 
ducing  market  eggs,  you  will  want 
good  market  quality  in  your  eggs. 
Size  of  egg  is  very  important.  If  you 
are  producing  broilers  for  a  special 
market,  then  you  know  what  kind  of 
chicks  you  must  purchase  to  give  you 
profitable  results.  Third,  study  the 
breeding  program  of  your  supplier.  Get 
his  catalogue  or  other  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  and  study  it  carefully,  and  know 
what  you  are  getting.  If  possible,  visit 
the  establishment  yourself  and  see  first 
hand.  Fourth,  study  and  check  on  the 
guarantee  of  the  breeder  or  hatchery. 
Fifth,  if  you  have  good  results,  stick 
with  that  supplier.  Don’t  overlook  the 
fact,  however,  that  you  may  be  to 
blame  for  poor  results.  Buying  is  a 
two-way  proposition,  and  both  buyer 
and  seller  have  certain,  if  not  equal  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Don’t  expect  the  im¬ 
possible.  And  sixth,  after  carefuly  con¬ 
sidering  these  factors,  and  having  de¬ 
cided  on  what  you  want,  place  your 
orders  early. 


Livestock  Outlook  for  1947 

(Continued  from  Page  90) 
in  1945,  and  then  increased  somewhat 
during  1946.  The  present  level  of 
cattle  numbers  can  and  probably  will 
result  in  an  extremely  large  pro¬ 
duction  of  beef  and  veal  during  1947. 
Exports  of  meat  will  probably  decline 
considerably  during  the  year  so  that 
the  per  capita  beef  supply  in  this 
country  promises  to  be  the  largest  for 
the  past  decade.  For  those  farmers 
who  have  bulging  cribs  of  corn  and 
who  understand  the  steer  feeding  busi¬ 
ness,  it  seems  a  good  risk  to  fatten 
cattle  to  a  choice  or  prime  condition, 
as  the  supply  of  this  grade  of  meat  is 
always  short  of  demand.  However,  the 
outlook  for  roughing  cattle  through 
the  Winter  or  graining  them  slightly, 
and  possibly  carrying  them  on  pasture 
alone  next  Summer  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  bring  a  good  price  next  Fall, 
does  not  appear  to  be  too  favorable, 
because  the  market  will  be  glutted 
with  that  grade  of  cattle. 

Sheep  numbers  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  are  the  smallest  for  the  past 
20  years,  having  dropped  about  15 
million  head  from  their  1942  peak  of 
56,735,000.  There  seems  no  question  but 
that  lamb  and  mutton  supplies  for 
the  next  two  years  or  more  will  be 
low,  and  that  consequently  their 
slaughter  prices  will  be  high  as  com¬ 
pared  to  pork  and  beef.  The  most  un¬ 
favorable  condition  in  the  sheep  situ¬ 
ation  is  the  poor  outlook  for  wool 
prices.  Both  domestic  and  total  world 
stocks  of  wool  are  very  large,  due 
principally  to  curtailment  of  buying 
power  in  both  Continental  Europe  and 
Japan.  With  no  government  price 
support  of  wool,  they  will  inevitably 
suffer  a  severe  drop.  Farmers  know 
from  long  experience  that  when  wool 
prices  are  low,  it  seldom  pays  to  keep 
sheep.  It  will  be  good  business  this 
year  to  shear  early  and  sell  the  clip 
without  storing  it.  The  Spring  lamb 
crop  should,  however,  find  a  compara¬ 
tively  favorable '  market  when  they 
have  been  fattened  and  are  ready  to 
sell  either  next  Fall  or  Winter. 

All  in  all,  the  outlook  for  beef  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  next  12  months  is 
not,  except  for  top  grades,  favorable 
of  expansion.  The  outlook  for  pork 
production  is  good,  but  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  corn  on  hand,  many 
are  feeding  to  heavier  weights  than 
usual,  and  marketing  at  weights  of 
225  to  250  pounds  is  indicated  be¬ 
fore  prices  drop  to  their  support  level. 
Fattening  lambs  has  good  possibilities 
for  satisfactory  returns,  due  to  plenty 
of  corn  and  the  scarcity  of  lamb. 
Early  marketings  of  all  well  finished 
animals  is  definitely  advisable. 


Poison  Oak 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  description 
of  poison  oak?  H.  L.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Poison  oak  ( Rhus  diversiloba )  is  an 
upright  shrub  sometimes  climbing  by 
rootlets.  It  is  closely  related  to  poison 
ivy  ( Rhus  Toxicodendron ).  The  leaf¬ 
lets  are  in  three  rather  than  in  five  as 
is  common  with  many  species  of  Rhus. 
Further,  the  plants  are  deciduous,  that 
is,  they  lose  their  leaves.  Finally,  the 
flowers  are  in  loose  panicles  rather  than 
in  dense  catkin-like  racemes.  The  fruits 
are  smooth  and  whitish,  as  contrasted 
with  some  non-poisonous  related  spe¬ 
cies  which  have  hairy  red  fruits.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  keep  away  from  any¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  the  common  poison 
ivy. 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Breeding  males  while  they  last! 
U.  S.  R.O.P.  and  U.  S.  Approved. 
U.  S.  Certified  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  Started  pullets. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  3,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


CEDARHURST 

3  to  5  Year  LAYERS 


more  Production  profits  — 
t  with  White  Leghorn  chicks 
n  a  long-lffed,  heavy-laying 
in.  Cedarhurst  Leghorns  are 
ous  for  their  long-term  laying 
>rds — over  200  egg  AVERAGE 
all  our  contest  entries  in 
t  22  years.  - 

agine  one  hen  laying  682  eggs  in  3 
ars,  another  laying  1006  eggs  in  6 


years . 

Every  chick  from  one  of  our  3500  scientifically-bred, 
long  -  lived  breeders  —  contest  and  customer  proven. 
Order  Cedarhurst  White  Leghorn  Chicks  today— Price3 
Right.  New  Catalog  tells  full  story — it’ll  show  you 
how  to  make  more  profits  from  poultry.  Write  today! 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  -  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


CHICKS  THAT  SATISFY 

Reds,  Rocks,  Barred  Cross,  Sex  link,  pullets,  cockerels. 
NEWTON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  PACHAUG,  CONN. 


“a  little  land — 
a  lot  of  living!” 


How 
To  Do 

Wonders  on  an  Acre! 

Our  FREE  BOOKLET  will  tell  you  all 
about  our  “HAVE-MORE”  PLAN  for  “a 
little  land  —  a  lot  of  living”.  .  .how 
to  do  wonders  with  an  acre  or  so  of  land 
.  .  .  wonders  with  a  garden,  fruits,  ber¬ 
ries,  poultry,  livestock,  etc.  ...  all  on 
a  small  scale  ...  in  your  spare  time! 
How,  thanks  to  the  New  Science  of 
Miniature  Farming,  thanks  to  the  quick 
freezer  and  many  other  new  inventions, 
you  can  actually  raise  most  of  your 
family’s  food  in  a  few  hours  of  spare 
time  a  week  and  enjoy  doing  it.  ... 
How  to  add  a  “Harvest  Kitchen”  to 
make  your  house  a  more  pleasant  and 
productive  home  (your  wife  will  love  it!) 

.  .  .  how  this  new  way  to  live  on  an  acre 
or  so  of  land  can  mean  better  health, 
more  happiness,  more  security  and  in¬ 
dependence  for  you  and  your  family. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

We  Robinsons  know  because  we’ve  lived 
this  way  for  years.  Our  “HAVE-MORE” 
PLAN  gives  you  the  benefit  of  all  our 
experience  working  out  the  small-scale, 
scientific,  wonder-working  methods  we 
tell  you  about.  (Perhaps  you’ve  seen  the 
stories  about  our  2-acre  miniature  farm 
in  Readers  Digest,  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens,  etc.) 

If  you’d  like  to  do  WONDERS  with  an 
ACRE  ...  if  you’d  like  to  make  the 
very  most  of  the  garden,  farm  or  country 
home  you  now  have  —  or  hope  to  have 
some  day  —  please  write  to  me  now  for 
our  FREE  BOOKLET  about  our  “HAVE- 
MORE”  PLAN.  I  guarantee  it  will  open 
your  eyes  to  some  .  mighty  good  new 
ideas  —  and  to  a  far  more  satisfying  way 
to  live  in  these  United  States!  Send  now 
to: 

Ed  Robinson,  Box  8202,  Noroton,  Conn. 


SUPPLIES  SUPPLEMENT  D* 
FROM  SUNSHINE -"FREE 

RAISED  UNDER  RAISED  UNDER 

WARP’S  SPECTR0NIC  AN  ULTRA-VIOLET 
GLASS-O-NET  WINDOW  GLASS- 

WEIGHT  NO  SPECTRONIC 

4  LB.  3  02.  ,JkMUPPLEMENT  0 

^  0  JPliWr HEIGHT 

♦  f'W2i*.\Z-oi.  A 

1  ■  Mtmtk 


SAME 

MATCH 


SAME 

•FEED 


FED  HOME  GROWN  GRAIN 


This  picture  shows  results  of  a  test  started 
March  5,  1946  at  Warp  Brothers  experimental 
fatm.  In  just  12  weeks  3  days,  cockerats  under 
Warp’s  Glass-O-Net  weighed  4  lbs.  3  oz.,  as 
compared  with  2  lbs.,  13  oz.  cockerals  under 
an  expensive  window  glass.  Both  test  flocks 
fed  the  same — chiefly  home  grown  feed.  The 
amazing  growth  of  chicks  under  Glass-O-Net 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Warp’s  Spectronic 
Glass-O-Net  supplies  chicks  with  that  mys¬ 
terious  Supplement  D  from  the  sunshine— free. 
Let  inexpensive' Glass-O-Net  help  you  turn 
your  home-grown  grains  into  poultry  meat  — 
faster— at  less  cost.  For  the  best  results  ask 
your  dealer  to  sho  wyou  Spectronic  Glass-O-Net 
with  the  name  "Warp’s”  printed  on  the  edge, 
v  SOLD  BY  LEADING  HARDWARE  AND 
1  LUMBER  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
/  '•Copyright  1946«#g.  U.  S.  Pat.  0(1.  Warp  Bro».  Chicago 


ONLY  A  WINDOW  MATERIAL  WITH 
THE  NAME  "WARP'S"  ALONG  THE  EDGE 
SUPPLIES  SPECTRONIC  SUPPLEMENT  D- 
FROM  THE  SUNSHINE  — FRE  E 
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For  liggir  profits  lotor 
start  with  Starr's  chicks 
how.  U.  S.  aprovad.  Para 
brads  ud  Crassos.  Writ# 
tor  prico  list. 

STORK’S.  Hyda  Park,  N.Y. 


Parmenter,  Harco  Reds 

My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and  double 
pedigreed  males  brought  direct  from  Parmenter 
and  Harco  Orchards.  ;  Also  Red-Rock  sex-link  and 
Rock-Red  Barred  cross  chicks.  Satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  ,B0X  61,  BELLINGHAM,  MASS. 


CHEDCO  FARM 

BERLIN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Wants  a  test  cow  milker.  Good  wages 
and  living  conditions.  Married  man 
preferred.  Reply  to  DELBERT  FOX, 
CHEDCO  FARM,  BERLIN,  MASS. 
Telephone  Berlin,  Mass.  70.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  give  references. 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  FRUIT  FROM  TREE  TO  YOU 

Prices  Express  prepaid  East  of  Arkansas.  Bushel 
55  lbs.  Grapefruit  $4.60;  Oranges  $5.10;  Grapefruit 
and  Oranges  $4.85:  Half  bushel.  Grapefruit  $3.00- 
Oranges  $3.50;  Grapefruit  and  Oranges  $3.25.  Hand 
Packed.  Give  us  a  Trial  and  taste  the  diffemce 
FRUIT  AT  ITS  BEST.  DELIVERY  PROMPT. 

E.  R.  TURNER  AND  SONS,  Growers 
BOX  1014 _ - _ CLEARWATER,  FLORIDA 

WANTED:  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  Clocks,  Glass 
Paper  Weights,  China,  Glass,  Colored  Prints,  Buttons. 
Coins,  or  anything  old  and  fine.  Single  items  or  entire 
estates.  High  cash  prices  paid.  Will  pay  liberal 
commission  to  anyone  supplying  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  my  purchasing  the  above  items. 

T.  A.  MERKT,  -  MONTVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers' ’ 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  115, 

- - - - - — - - — _ _ _ _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


BLACK  walnut  meats :  Seived  and  hand  picked. ;  Lb. 

$1.55;  2  lbs.  $3.05;  5  lbs.  $7.50  prepaid.  R.  L. 
Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. _ 

HONEY,  wildflower,  5  lb.  pail  $2.40  postage  pre¬ 

paid  third  zone.  Also  solid  form  to  send  overseas. 
Moreland's  Berry  Farm,  Commack,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  tree-ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct 

from  tree  to  you.  Straight  or  assorted  baskets  $2.00 
per  bushel  $1.25  per  half  bushel.  Express  collect. 
W.  D.  Edwards  &  Son,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 


DELICIOLTS  tree  ripened  Indian  River  fruit  from 

our  own  groves.  Oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed  as 
you  direct.  Express  prepaid.  Bushel  $4.95;  box  $7.95. 
F.  M.  Cooper,  Box  346,  Cocoa,  Florida. _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  buckwheat,  excellent  quality,  $2.50 

per  5  pound  pail,  postpaid  third  zone.  No  clover. 
Greulick  and  Son,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Light  or  wildflower,  6  lbs.  $3.25;  12  lbs. 

$6.50  prepaid  2nd  zone.  Tinari’s  Apiaries,  Beth- 
ayres,  Penna. 


DELICIOUS  Sun-ripened  oranges  $4.25  bushel.  Grape- 

fruit  $3.65;  half  oranges,  half  grapefruit  $3.95 
bushel.  Orders  prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park. 
Florida. 


FRESH  Oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  right  from 

the  trees.  Send  your  orders  to  Walsingham  Groves 
at  Largo,  Florida.  We  fill  orders  for  ail  parts  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  Bushel  oranges  or  tangerines 
,Alixed  Ranges  and  grapefruit  $4.30.  All  grape- 
frurt  $4.20.  %  bushel  oranges  or  tangerines  $2.85. 
Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $2,70;  grapefruit  $2.60. 
this  is  sent  to  you.  prepaid,  send  check  with  order 
We  ship  any  amount  from  %  bushel  to  a  carload.  We 
grow  our  fruit  and  we  know  our  fruit.  J  A 
Walsingham,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

kight,  finest  quality,  no  buckwheat;  5  lbs. 

$2.o0  prepaid  third  zone;  6-5  lb.  pails  $11.25-  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Behr  Bros.,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Catskili",  N  Y 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential 


STAFF  of  educators  preparing  research  report  re¬ 
quire  work  and  living  quarters,  modern  conveniences, 
April  or  May  through  July.  Units  for  four  couples 
and  five  single  adults  preferred  or  larger  units 
flexibly  arranged.  Also  secretarial  and  conference  rooms. 
BOX  4758,  Rural  New-Y orker. 


ONE  or  two  elderly  people  to  board  permanently; 

room  with  heat  in  good  home.  Nurse  care.  Ruth 
Knowles.  Box  175,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


NURSING  home  in  Rockland  County.  Rates  from  $150 

monthly.  BOX  4775,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades.  Will 

deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  14.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Phone  47-282. 

WANTED:  Take-off  for  Allis  Chalmers  model  C 

1942  tractor,  also  small  electric  incubator.  E.  W. 
Salter,  Room  1925,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

14  KILOWATT,  220  volt  generator  with  rebuilt  Ford 
V8  engine,  control  panel,  110  volt  transformer. 
Arthur  Peper,  Union  Rd.,  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Mower  for  Fordson  tractor;  for  sale,  4 

hard  rubber  tired  wheels  for  Fordson.  Wm.  Michel. 
Swan  Lake,  N.  Y, _ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages.  2  lbs.  $4.50; 

3  lbs.  $5.85,  queens  included;  booked  full  until 
May  15th;  none  C.O.D..  Conner  Apiaries,  'Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  Sale:  100  tons  first  quality  baled  hay. 

Farm,  Margaretville.  N.  Y. 


r.utr 


WANTED:  Drop-leaf  table;  state  description,  price. 

Mrs.  William  Pells,  Violet  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Pickup  baler,  tractor  and  combine,  used, 

or  premium  if  new.  BOX  4734,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Many  good  used  books  of  fiction  at  30  and 

60  cents  each.  Postage  extra.  F.  L.  Hayes. 
Port  Crane.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Wood  planner  or  planner  and  matcher; 

state  size  and  condition.  Ralph  Masters,  Preble, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Tiller  or  Gravely  tractor.  P.  Welch,  49 

Gellette  Road,  Falrhaven,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  New  or  used  tractor  manure  spreader. 

and  new  or  used  one-man  pick-up  baler.  If  used 
must  be  in  good  condition.  State  price.  BOX  4738, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GOOD  32  volt  Deleo  automatic  lighting  plant, 

batteries  and  motors.  Leroy  Ward,  Route  1, 
Painted  Post,  N,  Y. _ 

BULLDOZER  wanted  state  model,  condition  and 

price.  R.  A,  Franco,  North  Haven,  Conn. _ 

76  STANCHIONS,  stalls,  drinking  cups,  pipes,  milk 
bottler,  cream  separator.  Mr.  James  Walsh,  437 
11th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  Sale:  No.  42  Harvester  thresher  and  No.  15 
pick  up  hay  baler,  good  condition;  reasonable. 
North  Farm,  Katonah,  N.  Y.  or  phone  CA  6-7590. 


FOR  Sale:  FarmaU,  model  B,  used  about  250  hours, 
with  plow  disc  harrow  two  row  cultivator,  buzz  saw, 
asking  new  price.  John  Streett,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Antique  guns  and  pistols.  Cash  for  single 
pieces  or  collection.  Give  description  and  price. 
Joseph  Marron  Jr.,  260  Gardner  Rd..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


HAY  FOR  SALE:  Alfalfa-timothy  first  cut.  1600 
bales.  Price  for  lot  at  $25  per  ton  on  farm.  Phone 
N.  Y.  Office  COlumbus  5-7052.  Emil  H.  Ronay,  123 
West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 5  starting.  5  finishing  all  metal  chicken 
batteries,  Slegal-Sunnybrook  make.  Shipped  in  parts 
ready  to  assemble.  Used  one  year,  in  perfect  condition. 
Size  of  starters  38x36x66-5  compartments.  Size  of 
finishers  38x24x69-4  compartments.  Trice  $425.00. 
Phone  New  York  Office,  COlumbus  5-7052.  Emil  H. 
Ronay,  123  West  57th  Street,  New  York, _ 

COLORFUL  hand  woven  kitchen,  hall,  stair  carpet; 

Jersey  cotton  rugs.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531 
W.  First  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


BRAMBLE’S 

BABY  CHICKS  AND 
BRONZE  POULTS 

Will  Make  You  Larger  Profits 
barred  ply.  rox,  new  hampshires, 

WHTE  LEGHORNS,  BRONZE  POULTS 
All  our  breeding  flocks  are  bloodtested  by  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  all 
flocks  are  Md.-U.S.  approved  and  pullorum  passed. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 
SEXED  CfflX  A  SPECIALTY 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


TURKEYS 

Balanced  Bronze  Poults 

From  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Breeding  Stock 

Send  For  Folder 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

THE  LARGEST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

NORTON,  MASS.  TeL  Taunton  3262 

_ 


SEXED 

TURKEY 

POULTS 


PRICED  AS  LOW  AS  41c  EACH 


NcwWav  to  Extra  Profits — Raise  the  sex  you 
want!  Either  Toms  or  Hens  —  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free. 

Write  Today 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  141,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TURKEY  POULTS  THAT  LIVE 

Booking  your  order  of  poults  with  Highland  Farm 
you  can  be  assured  of  quality  poults  from  clean 
breeding  stock.  Highland  Farm  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Electric  Turkey  Hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania.  Poult 
orders  are  filled  to  your  satisfaction.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

P.  F.  SOUDER,  Manager 
SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


TURKEY  POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
WHITE  HOLLAND.  Ready  March,  Continuously 
thru  June. 

STARTED  TURKEYS,  2-6-8-10  weeks  old. 
Bate  April  thru  July, 

BREEDERS,  now  to  improve  your  stock. 
Folder  upon  request  to  UPSANDOWNS 

J.  M.  JOHNSON,  NEW  PRESTON,  CONN. 


DOMES  STRAIN  WHITE  HOLLAND 

TURKEY  POULTS 

From  carefully  selected  Meat-Type  Tube-Tested  Breed¬ 
ers,  raised  on  our  own  farm  and  hatched  in  our  own 
exclusive  Turkey  Hatchery.  We  emphasize  careful  super¬ 
vision  and  Quality,  not  quantity.  Production  limited. 
Therefore  order  early.  Phone  Washington,  N.  J.  9. 

BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY  FARM 

Win.  F.  Rejaunier,  Owner,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


lOO  PERCENT 

Pure  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

White  Hollands  and  U.S  D.A.  Beltsville 
Small  White  Poults.  All  from  Pullorum 
Clean  Flocks. 

Ask  For  Booklet. 

Ridgewood  Farms  Turkey  Hatchery 
C.  Lukas,  R.F.D.  1,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


RAISE  WYNGARDEN  BROAD  BREASTED 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hatched  from  Michigan  U.S.  Approved  and  U.S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Tested  hardy  Northern  Bred  flocks.  Select  quality 
poults  for  the  particular  turkey  raiser.  Reliable  service. 
Send  penny  postcard  for  free  turkey  raisers  book;  full 
of  valuable  information.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  200,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


n 


POULTS  that  PAY 


I  Silver  Ward  B.  B,  Bronze  poults  are 
( money  makers — also  Domes  and  Chaumiere 
Wh.  Hollands.  Ail  stock  U.  S.  Approved 
—  Pullorum  Tested.  Write  for  catalog 
on  turkeys  —  also  chicks  all  leading  breeds. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY  Box  37,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White 
Hollands.  Rigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
Hatchery.  No  Eggs  bought.  Get  our  low  prices.  FREE 
CIRCULAR.  SEID  ELTON  FARMS, 

R,  Washingtonville,  Pennsylvania 

KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
J) .  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S-  W.  KLINE,  Box  R,  MIDDLECREEK.  PA. 

_  Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 

TlIRKFVC  Broadbreasted  Bronze  Turkeys, 
■v.  *-*  ■  -J  Buy  direct  from  small  breeder. 

Reasonable.  Prompt  .shipment.  Also  Ducklings. 

BOS  HATCHERY  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

p,VroUTY  BRONZE  POULTS.  State  tested  for 

Pullorum.  REID  TURKEY  FARM,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


Cull,  Cull,  Cull! 

That  there  are  some  small  flock 
owners  who  do  not  cull  rigidly  enough 
was  recently  brought  home  to  me 
quite  ■  strongly  by  a  poultry  transaction 
between  one  of  my  neighbors  and  my¬ 
self.  As  a  credit  against  some  roasting 
chickens  which  I  had  sold  her,  I  took 
some  yearling  Rhode  Island  Red  fowls. 
When  we  weighed  the  birds,  we 
found  that  they  averaged  a  little  over 
five  pounds  each  and  had  fairly  full 
crops.  Some  of  the  birds  when  dressed 
weighed  under  four  pounds;  that  is, 
with  feathers,  crop  and  blood  deducted, 
but  before  removal  of  the  head,  feet 
and  contents  of  the  gizzard.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  for  a  heavy  breed  those  birds 
were  culls  from  the  day  they  were 
pullets,  and  should  have  been  disposed 
of  at  an  earlier  age  as  broilers  or 
fryers.  It  is  certain  that  these  birds 
never  laid  enough  eggs  of  marketable 
size  to  pay  for  keeping  them.  In  some 
cases  I  think  birds  are  kept  that  per¬ 
haps  have  never  laid  even  one  egg.  I 
have  killed  many  undeveloped  birds 
from  flocks  like  these,  and  upon  open¬ 
ing  them  have  found  the  egg  cluster 
just  a  small  shrivelled  bunch  of  pin¬ 
head  size  eggs,  not  one  of  which  would 
ever  grow  into  a  layable  egg. 

Probably  the  initial  mistake  many 
small  flock  owners  make  is  in  decid¬ 
ing  how  many  pullets  they  will  keep, 
buying  either  that  number  of  sexed 
day-old  chicks,  or  twice  the  number  of 
straight  run  day-old  chicks,  counting 
on  50  per  cent  of  them  being  pullets. 
Little  or  no  allowance  is  made  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  birds  that  will  only  be 
a  liability  in  these  flocks.  Not  only  are 
culls  unprofitable  so  far  as  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  concerned,  but  also  many  of 
them  harbor  diseases  which  they  may 
easily  communicate  to  the  other  birds 
in  the  flock.  Frequently  these  birds  are 
undeveloped  because  they  have  con¬ 
tracted  a  disease  such  as  coccidiosis 
and  have  survived  but  never  regained 
the  vigor  and  vitality  of  a  healthy  bird. 

Many  flock  owners  do  not  know  how 
to  cull  poultry,  and  some  poultrymen 
with  large  flocks  find  that  it  pays  them 
to  hire  a  specially  qualified  person  to 
cull  their  newly  housed  pullets.  But 
there  are  a  few  simple  rules  for  cull¬ 
ing  that  anyone  can  learn;  thereafter 
the  small  flock  owner  can  recognize 
these  boarders  and  dispose  of  them 
early  in  the  year.  A  sluggish  bird,  one 
that  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the 
roost  and  is  somewhat  indifferent  to 
scratch  feed,  is  usually  a  poor  layer. 
When  carefully  examined,  she  may  be 
found  to  have  some  or  all  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  characteristics:  Her  vent  is  dry 
yellow,  round  and  small;  the  comb, 
scaly,  small  and  pale;  the  pelvic  bones 
rigid  and  close  together;  and  the 
wattles  and  earlobes  dry,  rough  and 
shrunken.  On  the  contrary,  the  good 
layer  will  have  a  vent  which  will  be 
moist,  large,  oblong  and  white;  the 
comb  large,  full  and  red;  the  pelvic 
bones  pliable  and  wide  apart;  and  the 
wattles  and  earlobes  soft  and  promi¬ 
nent.  The  hen  that  has  been  laying  for 
some  time  will  have  a  white  beak  and 
flat,  thin,  white  shanks;  a  lean  face, 
free  from  yellow  color;  prominent, 
bright  eyes,  with  thin  eye  rings,  edges 
white;  a  bluish  white  vent;  and  dry, 
worn,  close-feathered  plumage.  The 
shorttime  layer  will  have  a  flesh- 
colored  vent;  thick  eye  rings;  dull, 
sunken,  listless  eyes;  yellow-tinged 
beak;  yellow,  beefy  or  hollow  face;  full, 
round  yellowish  shanks;  smooth,  oily, 
loose  feathered  plumage,  sometimes 
with  signs  of  molting.  Frequently  the 
poor  layer  is  shy  and  frightened  and 
squawks  loudly  when  caught,  while  the 
efficient  layer  is  tame,  friendly  and 
usually  sings  when  she  is  picked  up. 
The  abdomen  of  the  good  layer  is 
soft  and  pliable,  while  the  abdomen  of 
the  poor  layer  is  either  hard  and  fat, 
or  else  shrivelled.  In  the  good  pro¬ 
ducer  the  pelvic  bones  are  pliable,  thin 
and  flat;  and  in  the  low  producer  rigid, 
round  and  thick.  The  good  layer  has  a 
^tout,  broad,  short  beak;  the  poor 
layer  a  long,  thin,  narrow  beak.  The 
crow  headed  bird,  with  a  long,  thin, 
narrow  head  and  beak,  and  un¬ 
developed  comb  is  never  worth  keep¬ 
ing. 

If  the  small  flock  owner  will  weed 
out  all  the  small  sluggish  pullets,  he 
will  find  that  he  will  get  just  as  many 
eggs  from  the  number  of  birds  he  has 
left  after  culling;  and  the  health  of 
his  flock  will  also  be  better,  because 
fewer  of  his  birds  will  die  from  in¬ 
herent  disease  tendencies,  and  he  will 
likewise  save  on  his  feed  bill.  Then 
throughout  the  year  he  should  go  over 
his  flock  at  frequent  intervals,  and  dis¬ 
card  those  birds  that  show  signs  of 
early  molting  and  do  not  measure  up 
to  the  minimum  standards  of  a  good 
layer.  Except  for  breeding  purposes, 
hens  should  not  be  carried  over  into 
the  second  year.  In  no  case  should 
pullets  and  old  hens  be  housed  to¬ 
gether.  Pullets  are  very  apt  to  con¬ 
tract  diseases  from  the  older  birds.  In 
general,  pullets  lay  more  eggs  and  are 
more  profitable  than  hens.  The  profit¬ 
able  lifetime  for  a  chicken  in  the  small 
flock  is  about  18  months,  but  only  when 
it  is  a  thrifty,  well  developed  bird 
from  the  time  that  it  is  hatched. 

Vermont  T.  F. 


“Just  when  you  think  you’re  making 
ends  meet,  someone  moves  the  ends!” 


nCUJ  CHICK  Breeding 

for  null  PROFIT  enn; 
WINE  HSlpuLloRumonfoouio 


ANNOUNCES  DEVELOPMENTS  WORKED  out  in 
cooperation  with  EAST'S  LEADING  GROWERS 


WHITE  AND  COLORED  BROILER  CROSSES 

Now  — a  V.  S.  Copyrighted  ALL-WHITE  CROSS  with  RICH 
YELLOW  SKIN,  YELLOW  LEGS,  EXTRA  PLUMP,  VERY  FAST 
FEATHERING  and  MATURING  I  High  vitality,  -  high  livability. 
The  solution  for  growers  dressing  fowl  for  exclusive,  fancy  markets. 
A  New  Standard  for  Sex-Linked  RED-ROCKS  and  BARRED  RED- 
ROCK  BROILER  CROSSES  —  speeded-up  feathering  and  maturity 
by  crossing  extra-productive  strains.  Making  phenomenal  record  in 
Delmarva  area— world’s  largest  broiler  section — write  for  details! 

WENEwhite  EGG  CROSS 

NOW  — a  powerful  WHITE  crossbreed  answering  the  egg  farmer’s 
problem.  Phenomenal  livability  in  chick  and  hen.  Amazingly,  early 
production.  Unusually  high  percentage  FANCY,  EXTRA  LARGE 
CHALK-WHITE  EGGS.  Write  for  particulars  I 

EGG  AUCTION  SPECIFICATION 
HEN  BREEDER  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

E.  M.  Alderman  writes;  “I  housed  1100  Wene  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets.  From  these  pullets  I  shipped  359  cases  to  the  Egg  Auction  of 
which  182  cases  were  Grade  A  and  177  cases  Extra  Large.  I  also 
sold  234  cases  locally  which  brought  Extra  Fancy  prices.”  Write 
for  other  such  letters  from  our  Leghorn  customers.  Super-X  Chicks 
from  2-  to,  6-year-old  HEN  BREEDERS  — laying  eggs  averaging 
26  to  30  oz.  per  dor.  Sired,  by  200-300  egg  R.O.P.  males. 

ADVANCED  BREEDING  HEAVY  BREEDS 

FAST-FEATHERING,  EARLY-MATURITY-BRED  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS  — many  from 
State  of  Maine  PuUorum  Clean  flocks.  R.O.P.  Sired  for  heavy  egg 
production.  Wyandottes,  Giants,  also. 


PULLETS  A  MAI  FG  produced  to  specifica- 

•.Y  p  «  fflHLCD  TIONS  of  LARGEST  GROWERS 

PAY  SMALL  BACKYARD  RAISERS  EQUALLY  WELL 

Steen  Bros.,  Delaware-,  write:  ‘‘Bought  100,000  Wene  Red-Rock  crosses.  BETTER 
THAN  AVERAGE  LIVABILITY.  Over  3  lbs.  at  10  weeks.”  Mrs.  F.  Rice,  Mass., 
Wites:  “Bought  60  Wene  pullets.  Began  laying  6  mos.  old.  2  wks.'  later  were  laying 
LARGE  eggs.  Continued  to  lay  large  quantity  large  eggs  thru-out  year  —  brought 
very  good  profits  above  grain  bill  and  expenses.”  According  to  all  pub¬ 
lished  evidence,  Wene  Chicks  are  first  choice  with  egg  auction 
and  co-op  members.  What  pays  the  BIG  grower 
pays  the  small  grower,  too  I 


Cprri  A  B00K  THAT  COVERS  POULTRY 
r  ntt"  for  the  BUSINESS  GROWER 


Every  man  gnd  woman  raising  chickens  should 
have  this  book.  Write  for  YOURS  and  early  order 
cavings  on  WENE  chicks'today  I 


WIN!  CHICK  FARMS 


DepL  3-B,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


PROVED  by 
zjl  ACID  TEST! 
^  of  ALL  TIME  I 

Scarce  and  HIGH  PRICED  FEED 
last  two  years  once  and  for  all 
showed  Eastern  Poultrymen  which 
chicks  have  the  BREEDING  to 
overcome  the  worst  obstacles  and 
pay  a  profit  1  Following  are  a  few 
comments  from  Wene  customers: 

SUCCESS  Despite 
POOR  FEED 

Mrs.  S.  Reed,  Penna.,  writes :  “With 
high  feed  prices,  poor  feed,  it  was 
uphill  business  this  year.  From 
Wene  chicks  my  pullets  laid  early 
as  tVi  mos.  No  pee-wees,  very  few 
pullet  eggs.  Mostly  medium,  large 
and  very  large  eggs.  I  send  my 
eggs  to  a  well-known  broker  in 
New  York  —  get  as  much  as  30c 
per  dozen  more  for  my  eggs  than 
anyone  around  here.” 

LAID  68  TO  72% 

Mr.  Michael  Fanelll,  New  Jersey: 
“Have  bought  16,000  chicks  from 
you  —  had  better  results  from  your 
chicks  than  any  others  I  ever  pur¬ 
chased.  During  past  winter  I 
received  68%  (egg  production)  all 
winter  and  72%  in  springtime.” 

HIGH  AVERAGE 

Roland  F.  Ross,  New  York  State : 
“Pullets  laid  well  during  year  — 
am  planning  to  carry  them  another 
winter,  laid  an  average  of  206  eggs 
per  bird;  All  this  when  feed  varied 
greatly  due  to  wartime  conditions. 
Very  healthy  flock.  Eggs  LARGE 
—  uniform  in  color  and  shape.” 

REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
—  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 
SHIPMENTS  ANYWHERE 

AIR  or  RAIL 


"GET  OUR 
NEW  CATALOG 


.  Our  “Dutch  Boy”  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

and  White  Holland  poults  mature  faster  on  less  feed 
All  pullorum 'controlled.  Insured  at  cost  if  you  desire 
free  catalog  is  full  of  valuable  information' 


JANSSEN  S  TURKEY  FARM.boxEJ 


PINE  LAWN  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 

And  White  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS  for  outstanding  Quality.  Vigorous,  fast 
growing,  minimum  of  feed  per  pound  of  growth,  no  reactors,  latest  incubation. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WILLIAM  KROUT’S  SONS 

CHALFONT  Bucks  County  PENNSYLVANIA 


U.  S.  APPROVED— U.  S.  PULLORUM  TESTED 

Large  quantities  of  U.S.D.A.  Whites,  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
and  large-type  White  Hollands  ot  excellent  breeding  will  be 
available  this  season.  Our  hatchery  is  in  the  National  Turkey 
Improvement  Plan  and  ail  hatching  is  done  under  official 
supervision.  Place  your  order  early  for  the  famous  Knoll 
poults  and  take  advantage  of  our  special  discount.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery  by  truck,  air  or  rail.  Write  for  big 
•beautiful  illustrated  turkey  catalog  today. 


HOLLAND, 

MICHIGAN: 


FREE 


SUBCRIPTION 
TO  THIS 
AZINE 


SEAL  POULTS 


Bed  Seal  poults,  because  of 
fine  breeding,  possess  that  superior  quality  to 
develop  into  first  grade  marketable  "eye-appealing”  birds. 
We  are  happy  to  announce  the  publishing  of  a  new 
magazine  devoted  to  turkey  raising  and  its  every  day  problems. 
This  new  magazine  is  free.  Write  fqr  it  today. 


urkey  Poults  Broadbreasted  Bronze-' 

lest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults.  Rapid  Develop- 
;,  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  6 
iular  breeds.  America’s  leading  strains  at  lower 
cost.  Free  Catalog.  _ 

UK’S  HATCHERIES,  BOX  P,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Poults 

ullorum  Clean.  Write  for  our  Circular  before 
you  buy  your  1947  poults. 

BRADLEY  TURKEY  FARM 
SOUTHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


-100%  PURE  BRED  RYCKEBOSH- 


road  Breast  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands 
itched  from  eggs  received  direct  form  Victor  Rycke- 
>sh’s  and  Henry  Domes’  own  Breeding  Farms.  U.  S. 
pproved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  tested.  Deliveries  starting 
i  February.  Write  or  wire  for  prices.  PINE  CREEK 
URKEY  ROOST,  BOX  N-702,  Holland,  Michigan. 

HAMPION  BOURBON  RED  AND  BROAD 
BREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS 

amilton  Strain.  Bloodtested  by  State  Supervision. 

.  H.  FOSSELMAN,  WILA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

— MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS - 

or  breeders.  Virginia  Certified.  U.  S.  Approved. 

IISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  DRAPER,  VIRGINIA 


MERRILL' 


OULTS 


Buy  your  turkey  poults  this  year 
from  a  recognized  breeder  of  vigor¬ 
ous  Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  White 
Hollands.  Send  your  requirements 
and  date  wanted.  Tel.  Dowell  33526. 
R.  C.  MERRILL 

443  MAMMOTH  ROAD,  PRACUT, 


MASS. 


PETER’S  POULTS  $81-100 

Every  egg  hatched  comes  from  pullorum  clean 
stock.  Your  choice  of  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  or 
White  Hollands.  The  kind  that  live  and  grow 
to  show  a  profit  for  you.  25%  deposit  with  the 
order  and  balance  10  days  before  delivery.  Egg 
prices  on  request.  Poults  shipped  prepaid  by 
railway  express.  Air  shipments  collect. 

PAR3VT 

East  Taunton,  Mass. 


1094  Middleboro  Ave., 


Selected  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

And  White  Holland  poults.  Bred  for  greater  profits. 
100%  Bloodtested.  Booking  orders  for  January  to 
July  delivery.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOG-  and  PRICES. 

J.  E.  WIERSMA,  BOX  6  G,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 
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HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY. 

Box  60, 


INC. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


Increase  your  egg  and  meat  PROFITS  by 
systematically  replacing  your  present  stock 
\yith  Hall  Brothers’  Chicks,  the  chicks  with  the 
bred-in  profit  record.  Hall  Brothers'  Chicks 
are  bred  only  from  flocks  carefully  selected  for 
low  mortality,  vigor  and  stamina,  freedom 
from  Pullorum,  rapid  feathering,  early  maturity 
(important  to  poultry  meat  raisers),  long  liva¬ 
bility  and  hign  egg  production.  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  1.  Pullorum  Free;  2.  Live  and  Safe  Ar¬ 
rival;  3.  Sex  Accuracy  (95%  accuracy  on  all 
orders  for  sexed  chicks).  Six  popular  pure 
breeds  and  three  Hallcrosses  to  choose  from 
—  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Hallcross 
(Rock-Red  Cross),  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  (Red- 
IRock  Cross)  and  Heavy  White  Hallcross 
(White  Rock- White  Wyandotte  Cross)  —  any 
one  of_which  will  Step  up  Your  Profitsl 

Send  new  for  descrT^i 
five  catalog  illustrated 
In  full,  natural  colors,  or, 
better  still,  mail  or  wire 
your  order  before  our 

I  i 

entire  supply  is  taken. 


For  More  Eggs  And  Meat 

Clements’  Chicks  are  bred  especially  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs 
and  quick  development  of  solid  meat.  Every  Clements’  Chick  inherits  all 
the  money-making  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  Clements  sensa¬ 
tional  Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers. 

MAINE-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  _  ... 

Write  today  for  Catalog  —  Order  Clements  Chicks  and  be  sure  of  top  Quality. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 


Box  25 


Winterport,  Maine 


BOICE’S  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Are  bred  by  the  family  test  method  for 
livability,  hatchability,  production,  size  and 
feathering. 

U.  S.  Approved  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Red  Rock  and  Rock  Red  Crosses. 
BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
BOX  R  -  TIVOLI,  NEW  YORK 


nwrv  v  nmn  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 
Pill  1 I*  ■  X  Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
1  lILLBlu  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


white  flnucnn  cumins 

Big  Profits.  Easily  Raised.  Rapid  Growth. 
Chicks  Eggs  Breeding  Stock.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  A-3 _ Goshen.  Indiana 


MATTITUCK  W.  LEGHORN  FARM 

Chicks  from  TJ.  3.  Pullorum  Controlled  N.  Y.  Certi¬ 
fied  old  hens  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  males  from  251  to 
283  egg  dams.  Minimum  eggs  set  26  ozs. 
Supply  very  limited. 

NORMAN  L.  WELLS.  MATTITUCK,  NEW  YORK 


Chicks,  N.Y.  U.S.  approved,  Pullorum  passed  beg  horns, 
R.I.  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks  and  R.I.  Wh.-Wli.  Rock  cross. 

Missert  Poultry  Farm  A  Hatchery,  Warsaw,  N.  Y 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Many  workers  now  have  Christmas 
and  New  Year  bonuses  in  their  pockets. 
Unscrupulous  people  are  eager  to  get 
hold  of  that  money.  Their  pleas  for 
investments  that  will  double  your 
money,  or  the  request  to  change  a 
security  for  one  that,  they  say,  will 
bring  higher  returns,  means  just  one 
thing  to  them — to  get  your  money.  We 
remind-  our  readers  that  this  is  the 
time  to  refuse  to  give  up  your  savings 
until  you  have  made  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  through  reliable  sources. 

I  would  #appreciate  it  very  much  if 
you  could  help  me  with  the  following 
problem.  In  July  I  bought  1,200  chicks 
for  $216  from  Charles  Gilligan  of 
Long  Island.  I  discovered  that  they 
were  full  of  Pullorum  so  returned 
them.  I  received  half  of  my  money 
back  and  written  credit  for  600  chicks. 
He  was  unable  to  supply  the  chicks  so 
promised  to  refund  the  balance  of  my 
money.  I  have  been  unable  to  collect. 
Can  you  help  me?  c.  m. 

New  York 

Mr.  Gilligan  was  fertile  in  promises. 
He  did  not  keep  any  of  them.  A  suit 
was  instituted  but  he  did  not’  respond 
to  the  summons  or  appear  in  court. 
He  had  previously  made  the  claim  that 
a  fire  destroyed  all  his  possessions  and 
he  was  in  a  hospital.  Other  claims 
were  out  against  him  and  he  made  no 
attempt  to  adjust  any  of  them  through 
lawyers,  suits  or  demands  of  creditors. 
Inasmuch  as  he  did  not  appear  in 
court  the  only  further  step  would  be 
an  order  to  punish  him  for  contempt 
of  court,  but  the  cost  was  prohibitive 
in  connection  with  the  amount  due,  and 
it  looked  as  if  it  would  be  throwing 
good  money  after  bad.  His  financial 
record  was  not  good  and  did  not  seem 
to  offer  much  hope  of  improvement. 
We,  however,  pursued  the  matter 
further  only  to  find  that  he  left  the 
Long  Island  section  and  is  reported 
to  be  somewhere  in  Michigan.  The 
debts  and  complaints  he  left  behind 
him  will  have  to  be  charged  up  to  ex¬ 
perience.  The  history  is  given  for  the 
information  of  our  readers. 

Last  April  I  purchased  1,200  chicks. 
They  were  to  be  special  varieties, 
and  straight  run.  They  started  dying 
and  I  lost  510  of  them  and  they 
cost  $84.50.  I  wrote  the  hatchery 
and  they  have  made  no  response.  1 
have  dealt  with  them  previously  with¬ 
out  loss  but  I  do  expect  them  to  make 
some  equitable  adjustment.  At  least 
they  could  reply.  Will  you  see  what 
you  can  do  for  me?  j.  b. 

We  received  a  vague  answer  from 
the  Hatchery,  saying  they  had  sent 
their  customer  their  guarantee.  The 
subscriber  claims  he  never  received 
the  guarantee.  One  was  sent  us  on  re¬ 
quest  and  it  repudiates  any  claim  for 
loss,  because  they  are  not  able  to  check 
on  the  chicks  after  they  reach  the 
customers  and  cannot  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  customer’s  losses.  They  claim 
their  breeding  stock  is  beyond  re¬ 
proach  and  chicks  leave  their  hatchery 
strong  and  healthy.  It  is  odd  what  can 
happen  to  chicks  a  day  or  less  in 
transit  to  bring  about  the  loss  reported. 
It  would  seem  a  breeder,  interested  in 
maintaining  a  list  of  satisfied  customers 
would  go  a  little  out  of  his  way  to 
remedy  a  condition  such  as  the  above. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  settling 
in  Alaska  and  would  like  to  know 
where  I  could  get  information  on  that 
section.  Just  a  word  about  your'  paper. 
I  have  had  it  for  eight  years  and  I 
wish  to  say  your  policy  meets  entirely 
with  my  approval.  It  is  only  through 
efforts  like  yours  that  the  farmers  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  will  come  back 
to  their  rightful  place  in  the  world. 

New  York  R.  o.  g. 

The  Interior  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  no  doubt  have  literature. 
In  1937  on  a  trip  to  Alaska,  the  Alaska 
Territorial  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Juneau,  issued  a  very  complete  book¬ 
let  on  the  Alaskan  peninsula.  The 
Canadian  National  Steamship  Company 
of  Seattle,  Washington,  would  be  an¬ 
other  source.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  change  and  development  in 
recent  years  and  we  feel  sure  the  litera¬ 
ture  from  Washington  would  be  full 
and  valuable.  We  appreciate  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  policies  and  it  encourages 
us  in  what  we  try  to  do  for  our  readers. 

* 

Please  advise  me  how  to  proceed  in 
this  case?  Fred  Holdsworth  represented 
himself  as  a  salesman  for  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  supply  house  and  we  ordered 
$33  worth  of  pipe,  giving  him  a  check 
for  same  in  June  1946.  He  cashed  the 
check  and  now  I  cannot  trace  him. 

New  York  A-  s. 


The  credulity  of  people  is  astound¬ 
ing  and  we  refer  to  some  of  the  un¬ 
usual  schemes  and  propositions  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  readers 
an  idea  of  how  these  so-called  “master 
minds”  work  and  the  tactics  they  use 
to  acquire  some  easy  money.  One  just 
in  the  limelight  is  Irving  Rothman  of 
Brooklyn.  He  is  accused  of  having 
taken  $300  from  50  persons  with  the 
promise  that  he  would  get  each  one 
a  new  automobile.  He  took  one 
customer  to  a  church  building  outside 
of  which  stood  a  nice  new  automobile. 
Rothman  pointed  to  the  car  saying  it 
was  to  be  raffled  off  and  “for  a  $300 
deposit  that  car  is  yours.”  He  said  the 
winner  of  the  raffle  would  get  another 
car.  The  $300  was  paid  but  no  car 
ever  materialized.  Rothman  placed  the 
blame  on  a  friend  named  “Ben”  for 
whom  he  claimed  he  was  acting  in 
good  faith,  without  any  suspicion  that 
it  was  a  crooked  game,  and  that  no 
cars  were  passed  in  any  of  the  trans¬ 
actions.  For  his  trouble  in  getting 
customers  and  the  necessary  $300 
“Ben”  gave  Rothman  $50.  The  de- 
tectives  have  been  unable  to  locate 
Ben  and  the  authorities  are  holding 
Rothman.  Forty-nine  other  persons 
must  have  had  $300  burning  a  hole  in 
their  pockets.  We  hope  our  readers 
will  not  be  so  gullible. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  of  the 
Chamberlain  Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
They  sell  a  book  on  how  to  build  a 
plastic  house  for  $100  a  room.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  in  regard 
to  the  company  or  its  products? 

Ney  Jerscey  w  v 

We  believe  this  proposition  is  too 
new  to  be  valuable  at  this  time.  The 
concern  is  said  to  sell  a  formula,  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  secured  from  a 
California  party,  who  has  been  noted 
for  flamboyant  promotions  that  have 
been  exposed.  Even  if  this  is  not  a 
fact,  the  Pittsburgh  concern-  discredits 
its  own  proposition  in  offering  a  book 
at  $1.98  which,  it  says,  is  equal  to 
tuition  costing  $65  to  $85.  There  may 
be  information  on  it  of  value  if  you 
want  to  risk  the  $1.98,  but  it  has  been 
impossible  to  make  any  contact  with 
the  owner  of  the  concern  and  he  is 
said  to  be  at  his  office  very  seldom. 
We  would  not  recommend  him  under 
these  conditions.  There  will  be  rapid 
advancement  in  these  plastic  homes 
and  it  will  pay  to  make  haste  slowly. 

A  dog  got  into  my  chicken  yard  and 
killed  many,  of  my  pullets  before  he 
could  be  driven  off.  I  filed  a  damage 
claim  but  have  not  had  an  adjustment 
by  the  assessor.  To  whom  should  I 
appeal?  I  have  appreciated  your  honest 
help  in  the  past  and  am  a  steady 
reader  of  your  paper  and  hope  you 
can  help  me  once  again.  c.  l.  r. 

New  York 

The  law  provides  that  the  owner  of 
the  animals  killed  should  notify  his 
town  assessor,  who  is  required  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  damage  and 
report  to  the  county  treasurer.  If  ho 
adjustment  is  received  the  matter 
should  be  reported  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  Albany. 

I  am  told  a  special  license  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  engage  in  the  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  produce  from  a  farm,  ice  cream, 
etc.  Is  this  so?  It  would  seem  such 
agricultural  commodities  for  a  single 
day’s  sales  should  not  come  under  the 
ruling.  w.  c. 

New  York 

As  a  general  rule  licenses  are  re¬ 
quired  to  sell  or  peddle  goods  of  any 
kind  by  almost  all  towns  and  villages. 
There  may  be  exceptions  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  The  license  fee  for  such  sales 
would  no  doubt  be  small  and  one  is 
safer  to  secure  them  and  avoid  any 
difficulty. 

I  have  a  dime,  dated  1858  or  1868  as 
near  as  I  can  distinguish  it.  It  is  a 
good  American  ten  cent  piece.  Could 
you  tell  me  if  it  is  of  value?  A  party 
told  me  it  was  worth  something  more 
than  face  value.  j.  h. 

New  York 

There  are  fewer  coins  of  extra  value 
than  people  generally  think.  An  old 
coin  is  not  necessarily  valuable.  To 
have  value  it  must  be  rare  and  it  must 
be  in  good  condition.  To  ascertain 
definitely  the  value  of  a  coin  it  should 
be  taken  to  the  best  coin  dealer  and 
its  value  checked  with  him.  Dealing 
over  the  counter  is  the  safest  and 
surest  way.  It  is  not  wise  to  send  coins 
by  mail  without  some  guarantee  that 
the  company  is  interested  and  then  only 
by  registered  mail,  but  the  personal 
transaction  is  the  best  method.  There 
are  very  few  if  any  Lincoln  pennies 
that  are  worth  more  than  one  cent  now. 


Fred  Holdsworth  was  unknown  at 
tie  address  he  gave  and  the  supply 
ompany  whom  he  claimed  to  repres¬ 
ent,  repudiates  him.  He  never  worked 
or  them  and  he  had  not  sent  any 
rders  to  them.  We  were  unable  to 
ocate  him  but  if  any  of  our  readers 
tear  of  him,  we  would  like  to  have 
tis  address.  The  loss  of  the  money 
vas  bad  enough,  but  the  failure  to  get 
he  material  ordered,  was  a  greater 
lardship. 


Adolphus  Hohensee  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
was  arrested  on  charges  of  shipping 
misbranded  health  foods  and  held  on 
$1,500  bail.  His  previous  record  showed 
a  conviction  •>for  practicing  medicine 
without  a  license  in  Washington  State. 
Complaints  have  been  haade  that  goods 
ordered  from  him,  on  which  deposits 
had  been  paid,  were  never  delivered. 
He  made  no  reply  to  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  about  these  various  orders. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issae. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.}  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave„ 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.   


WOMEN,  20,  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 


NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
pome  privileges.  BOX  4192,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with,  pay  for  career 

as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 
Massachusetts.  


ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female.  Age  limits  18  to 

55.  Annual  salary  $1,690  with  $100  increments 
after  each  year  of  service  for  4  years.  Eight-hour 
day  with  opportunities  for  over-time.  Eighty-six  days 
annual  leave  with  pay.  Sick  leave  allowances  after 
6  months  of  service.  Medical  care  provided  without 
cost.  Position  includes  pension,  group  insurance,  sick 
and  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in 
person.  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip, 
Long  Island. 


COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vemon,  N.  Y. 


HELP  wanted:  Good  dry  hand  milkers,  1,206  pure 
bred  Guernseys.  Salary  $240  per  month.  Farm  on 
main  highway,  5  miles  north  of  Newton.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey.  


WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 
general  public  hospital;  beginning  cash  salary 
$2400  yearly,  plus  meals  while  on  duty  and  launder¬ 
ing  of  uniforms,  $2640  for  service  in  tuberculosis, 
contagion  and  psychiatry.  Living  in  optional  with 
deduction  of  $600  yearly  for  complete  maintenance. 
Annual  increments  of  $135  first  year  and  $150  there¬ 
after  for  satisfactory  service.  Established  retirement 
pension  system,  generous  sick  leaves  and  vacation 
policy.  Pleasant  environment  within  one  hour  of 
New  York  City.  Must  be  licensed  or  eligible  for 
licensure  in  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN,  Ward,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry  at¬ 
tendants  and  men  ward  attendants,  in  state  institu¬ 
tion  for  mental  defectives.  Good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  United  States  citizens  or  have  first  papers, 
but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State.  Age  I8¬ 
60.  $73.00  (plus  $21.00  emergency  increase)  per  month 
and  room  board,  and  laundry.  Eight  hour  day.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Reliable,  capable  woman  for  permanent 
position  as  housekeeper  in  modern  homo  with  every 
comfort  and  convenience,  not  servant  type,  but  some 
one  who  enjoys  housework  and  would  appreciate  a 
nice  home;  other  help  employed.  Location  20  miles 
from  Syracuse,  on  Skaneateles  Lake.  Three  children  in 
family.  A.  S.  Wikstrom,  West  Lake  Road, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  _ . 


WANTED :  Experienced  herdsman  for  modern  dairy 
and  general  farming.  Real  opportunity  and  top  wages 
to  man  who  desires  permanent  job.  Modern  6-room 
house  with  all  conveniences.  State  age,  qualifications 
and  references.  Pennington  Dairy  Farm,  Pennington, 
N.  J.  Telephone  124. 


WORKING  farm  manager.  Potatoes  mostly,  few 
vegetables,  also  flowers.  Must  be  hard  worker, 
have  exceptional  references;  beautiful  home,  modern, 
good  pay.  BOX  4648,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Ward  attendants,  men  and  women 
over  18  years  of  age.  Certain  sick  leave  benefits 
after  one  year  of  service.  Free  hospital  service  and 
medical  care.  Four  weeks  paid  vacation  each  year. 
8-hour  day,  with  opportunity,  if  desired,  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate.  Salary,  $1,300- 
$1,700  per  year,  plus  30%  bonus,  with  reduction 
made  .for  maintenance.  Wassaic  State  School 
Wassaic*,  New  York. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED :  Female  and  male  employees  at  Hudson 

River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Imme¬ 
diate  appointments  available.  Registered  nurses  start¬ 
ing  salary  $2,016.  Ward  attendants  starting  salary 
$1,690.  Eighty-six  days  off  duty  per  year  and  liberal 
sick  time  allowance  and  care.  Applicants  may  call  at 
hospital  or  write  Dr.  Wirt  C.  Groom,  Acting  Senior 
Director.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER — Good  cook,  light  cleaning;  private 
room  with  private  bath;  no  laundry;  one  street  from 
subway  and  Broadway,  New  York  City  and  one  station 
from  Times  Square.  All  adults  in  family.  BOX  4675, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER:  For  private  sanitarium;  small  dairy, 
poultry,  hogs,  large  home  garden;  comfortable  living 
quarters  for  competent  man,  married  or  single.  Also 
need  good  maintenance  man  for  upkeep  of  buildings, 
machinery  and  water  supply.  Gould  Farm,  Great 
.Barrington,  Mass. _ 

CAPABLE  young  beekeeper  for  1947.  Lavem  Depew, 
Auburn,  New  York.  _ 

FEMALE  cooks  and  dining  room  workers,  8  hour, 
four  weeks  paid  vacation,  apply  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  experienced  general  farmer  for  work  on 

modern  farm  with  small  herd.  De  Laval  milking 

machines.  Ford-Ferguson  tractor  and  all  attachments. 
Excellent  living  conditions  and  good  wages.  Refer- 

ences.  Edward  Holland,  New  Milford,  Conp. _ _ 

COUPLE  wanted  to  operate  general  farm,  central 

Jersey  on  shares.  Brown,  540  Walnut  St.,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey. _ 

COUPLE  for  estate  poultry  farm.  Woman  to  help 
with  housekeeping.  Man  for  retail  route  and  assist 
with  poultry  work,  Serena  Farm,  Ramsey,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  on  Maryland  farm  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  fitting  and  showing  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle.  Apply  Eugene  B.  Roberts,  Bowie,  Maryland. 

WANTED:  Working  farm  superintendent.  Must  know 
registered  Guernseys  and  thoroughly  understand 
farming  and  raising  crops.  240  acre  farm  in 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Vacancy  early  Febru- 
ary,  BOX  4699,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married.  Experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor's  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J. _ _ 

LAUNDRY  worker  for  private  institution  in  West¬ 
chester  ;  no  washing ;  mangle  and  hand  ironing 
only;  must  be  good  ironer;  good  room,  board  and 
wages.  Write  Osborn  Memorial  Home,  P.  O.  Box 
129,  Harrison,  N.  Y. _ 

MAN  on  dairy  farm.  Small  family.  $150  per  month 

and  privileges.  If  wife  is  able  to  milk  50  cents  per 
hour.  Near  Albany,  N.  Y.  BOX  4716,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

GARDENER,  young,  experienced,  no  children.  Will¬ 

ing  winter  months  assist  fieldman  and  herdsman. 
"Modern  farm-estate.  Westchester  County.  BOX  4718, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MARRIED  man,  first  class  machine  milker.  Refer¬ 

ences.  Four  room  house.  Good  wages.  Clearview 
Farms,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Man  or  woman,  general  housework  includ¬ 

ing  cooking  for  family  of  two.  Good  wages,  room 
and  boa$d.  References  required.  J.  C.  Helms,  Box 
404,  Woodstock,  Va. _ 

WANTED:  Working  manager  for  Hunterdon  County 

dairy  farm  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  Married 
man  who  thoroughly  understands  care  of  fine  dairy 
cattle  and  modem  production  and  harvesting  of  field 
crops.  Must  be  able  to  furnish  first  class  references 
as  to  character,  experience  and  ability  to  handle 
help.  Sigh  wages  and  first  class  house  to  right  man. 
In  first  letter,  state  briefly  education,  experience  and 
last  three  employers  with  dates,  references  and  wages 
expected.  Blossom  Hill  Farm,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Modern  farm.  3  hours  New  York 
City.  Experienced  country  life,  good  foods  and 
supervising  other  help.  Marketing,  driving  and  occa¬ 
sional  cooking.  No  children.  Permanent.  References 
required  and  given.  Write  fully  giving  telephone 
number.  BOX  4725,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  April  first,  reliable,  experienced  man  for 
management  of  25  cow  dairy  farm,  Schoharie 
County.  Good  wages  or  on  shares,  nice  tenant  house. 
One  year  contract  renewable.  Applicants  for  steady 
position  only  considered.  BOX  4722,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Married  man  to  take  care  of  and  milk 

40  cows  twice  daily;  De  Laval  milking  machines. 
Salary  $45  per  week  plus  modern  4-room  house,  steam 
heated  by  oil  burner,  gas,  electricity  and  milk;  20 
minutes  to  New  York  City.  BOX  4723,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POUJ.TRYMAN,  married  or  single,  for  Targe  Ver¬ 

mont  farm  raising  turkeys  and  broilers.  Experience 
not  important  but  must  be  willing  to  learn.  Modern 
equipment,  steady  job,  good  prospects.  State  experi- 
ence  and  wages.  BOX  4724,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPENING’  April  1st  for  couple,  general  outside  work 

and  gardening  50x100  foot  plot  on  small  estate, 
equipped  with  small  power  tractor  and  attachments, 
rwo  cars,  oil  heated  gardener’s  cottage,  bedroom, 
“T!n6  room,  kitchen,  electric  stove,  washing  machine, 
Jmgidaire.  Wife  to  do’  house  cleaning,  laundry,  for  two 
professional  people,  absent  half  week.  Salary  $2  400 
annually,  two  weeks  vacation.  Reply  P.  O.  Box  18 
West  Redding,  Conn. 


MAN  on  _  dairy  farm.  Small  family.  $150  per  month 

and  privileges.  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  BOX  4720 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  immediately:  Woman  cook  and  woman 

assistant  cook  to  fill  permanent  positions  cooking  for 
approximately  125  employees  in  personnel  building  of 
one  of  Connecticut’s  finest  institutions.  Good  pay 
exceptional  living  quarters  and  recreational  facilities. 
Liberal  vacation  and  sick  leave  privileges  with  full 
pay.  Pension  plan.  Yearly  increases  in  pay  given  to 
maximum  for  positions.  Extremely  low  charge  for 
board,  room  and  laundry,  approximating  $6.00  per 
week  for  employees  who  live  here.  Full  salary  paid 
if  live  off  the  grounds.  For  complete  information 
concerning  the  above  and  other  positions,  write  to 
the  Southbury  Training  School,  Southury.  Conn. 


DAIRY  maid  on  modern  farm.  Country  girl  with 

experience  preferred.  Own  quarters,  good  food.  Give 
full  particulars.  BOX  4730.  Rural  New-Yorker 


EX1 ERIENCED  middleaged  man,  assist  small  dairy 

farmer  in  South  Jersey.  General  farming,  dairy 
and  building  maintenance  experience.  Good  home, 
meals  and  laundry  furnished.  BOX  4727,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Woman  under  50,  general  housework,  ex¬ 

cellent  attractive  country  home.  Two  adults.  Com¬ 
fortable  room,  bath.  $80  start.  BOX  4729,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  wishing  housework  in  lovely 
suburban  Long  Island  home.  Two  grade  school 
boys.  BOX  4735,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL:  Housework.  Excellent  wages.  No  cooking.  Own 

room.  Heller,  910  Bushwick  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  for  general  housework;  small  family;  $120  per 

month  for  experienced  girl.  Write  details,  Mrs.  G. 
Cornell,  72  Greenacres  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


MAN:  Specialized  place.  New  Jersey;  must  be 

handy  with  tools  and  machinery,  flexible,  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable,  able  to  handle  large  crew.  Short  hours, 
good  pay.  Good  references  required.  BOX  4742,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MRS.  Kerry,  R.  F.  D.  Millis,  Mass.,  would  like 

assistance,  housework,  cooking,  light  laundry;  country 
home  near  Boston.  Two  children,  baby  April.  Own 
room  and  bath,  day  off  weekly,  eight  hour  day,  good 
wages. 


WORKING  foreman  with  knowledge  of  vegetable 

growing;  capable  of  handling  men  and  getting 
production.  On  irrigated  farm  in  central  Jersey. 
Steady,  year  round  work.  Reply  BOX  4747,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  herdsman,  feed,  milk,  keep 

records  and  care  for  24  cows  and  10  young  stock. 
Has  an  experienced  assistant.  Good  wages,  house, 
other  privileges.  State  wage.  Furnish  reference.  BOX 
4750,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Good  able  farm  hand,  must  be  good 

milker,  large  dairy,  modern  machinery.  BOX  4751, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


VEGETABLE  gardener  for  Westchester  institution; 

steady  year  round  job  with  six  room  Rouse  situ¬ 
ated  in  center  of  vegetable  garden;  do  not  waste 
your  time  unless  you  have  thorough  experience.  Write 
Osborn  Memorial  Home,  P.  O.  Box  129,  Harrison, 
New  York.' 


MAN  not  in  good  health  wants  man  who  is  the  same 
to  help  with  light  work.  Drive  car,  good  home, 
$25  a  month.  Gaudent  Farm  Kennels,  Saugerties, 
N.  Y.  Phone  176  F  2. 


WANTED:  White,  middleaged,  single  man;  willing, 
reliable,  in  poultry  department;  private  estate.  Long 
Island.  Experience  unnecessary.  Position  open  March 
1st.  BOX  236,  Manhasset,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Reliable  woman  understanding  farm  work 
and  ways,  who  prefers  good  home  to  high  wages. 
References.  BOX  35,  Route  2,  Northfield,  Vt. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper,  motherless  home;  near  city. 

Two  boys,  11-13;  no  objection  to  woman  with  one 
child.  BOX  4762,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Single  working  dairy  farm  foreman.  De¬ 
pendable,  capable  man  appreciated.  Good  wages  and 
conditions  to  qualified  farmer.  Holsteins.  New  York 
State.  Box  4752,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farmer,  best  location;  near  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

Only  good  character  need  apply.  BOX  4756,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  small  estate,  prefer  experienced  cook 
and  houseman;  have  other  help;  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  excellent  salary.  BOX  4757,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  on  fruit  farm,  Pennsylvania;  maybe  older 
couple,  whose  primary  requirement  is  permanent 
congenial  home  life  and  decent  living.  No  drunkard. 
BOX  4759,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  to  tend  small  farm  and  garden  and  serve  as 
caretaker  in  owner's  absence.  Living  quarters  supplied 
for  man  and  wife  in  comfortable  4-room  detached 
house  with  own  kitchen,  bath,  telephone,  electricity, 
stove.  Located  in  Columbia  County,  New  York. 
Answer  BOX  4770,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  farmer,  best  of  references.  BOX 
4767,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Man  or  boy  to  work  on  general  dairy  farm. 
Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER-General,  sleep  in,  no  laundry,  one 
child,  large  room,  pleasant  conditions;  references 
required.  Call  Englewood,  N.  J.  3-3584  collect. 

WOMAN  Capable  doing  simple  home  style  cooking. 

Dutchess  County  boarding  school.  Help  given  with 
vegetables  pots  and  pans.  No  dishes  to  wash.  Country 
reared  woman  who  has  had  own  home  preferred.  Woman 
with  child  acceptable.  BOX  4771,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  for  250-acre  farm  outside  Culpeper,  Vir¬ 

ginia,  practical  sober  working  fanner.  Must  under¬ 
stand  use  and  care  mechanical  equipment.  New  modem 
tenant  house.  State  wages  expected.  BOX  4763, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Tenant  for  farm,  just  outside  Lynchburg, 

Va. ;  work  on  shares.  We  furnish  house,  tools, 
horses.  Reply  BOX  4772.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  fanns,  first  class  milk- 

ers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s 
Employment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

IF  you  had  a  qualified  estate  and  farm  superintendent, 
it  w’ould  go  a  long  way  to  solve  your  problems. 
Let's  talk  it  over.  BOX  4761,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm  managing  position,  16  years  success¬ 

ful  operations,  agricultural  college  background. 
Operating  sucessfully  400  cow  farm.  No  liquor.  Good 
reason  for  leaving.  Excellent  reference.  BOX  4717, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _  _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  elderly  man  wants  position, 

general  farm  hand.  Monthly.  John  Klein,  68  State 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. _ 

POSITION,  permanent,  estate  or  farm,  with  board  and 

room,  by  man  63  years  old;  35  years  experience 
vegetable  gardening,  several  years  labor  and  survey¬ 
ing  work.  Capable  and  will  work.  Compensating  wage 
expected.  H.  B.  Slade,  3246  Clymer  Walk,  Camden, 
New  Jersey. _ 

CAPONIZER,  experienced,  available.  Write  details 

about  position,  maintenance  if  any.  Age  58.  BOX 
4719,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  all  branches;  breeder,  dairyman; 

proven  ability,  with  exceptional  record  of  profitable 
accomplishments.  BOX  4737.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  young  woman  with  20  month  old  son, 

desires  position  as  child  nurse,  or  housekeeper  for 
business  couple  or  lady.  Experience,  references.  Mrs. 
June  McPheeters,  Gardiner,  N.  Y.  Phono  New  Paltz 


FARM  manager  with  excellent  record  and  proven 

ability,  desires  dairy  and  general  farm  on  share 
basis.  15  years  experience.  References.  BOX  4726, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  prefers  a  sound  permanent  position 

with  a  progressive  establishment.  Experienced  in 
the  breeding,  feeding  and  raising  of  registered  stock, 
A.  R.  testing,  records,  crop  management,  etc. 
Available  March  1st.  Inquire  BOX  4728,  Rural  Now- 
Y'orker. 


ACTIVE,  elderly  man,  sober  and  reliable;  would  like 

to  find  a  place  with  room  and  board  as  assistant 
to  gardener  or  any  other  similar  work.  BOX  4736, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  couple  wants  work  in  grill  or 

tavern.  BOX  4733,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  61,  thoroughly  experienced  all  types 

farming,  trucking,  poultry,  dairy;  specialty  turkeys. 
Available  Feb.  1st.  References.  Desires  postion.  C.  S. 
Butcher.  Spinnerstown,  Pa. 


L’uvvii'.i,  niniiiH.ihuiwu,  Ad. 

MAN  50,  single,  wishes  work  on  farm;  some  poultry 

experience.  Sober,  willing;  state  wages.  BOX  4741, 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


CHAUFFEUR-Companion:  High  class  cars.  Single 

man,  43,  seeks  position;  will  go  anywhere.  BOX 
4743,  Rural  New-.Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  man,  honest,  sober,  wants  job  as 

caretaker  in  private  home;  please  state  wages,  if 
board,  room  and  what  the  job  calls  for.  BOX  4760, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MALE  cook,  excellent  plain  cooking  and  pastry, 

seeks  position  cooking  for  grotlp  of  men,  or  private 
family.  State  terms  and  proposition.  BOX  4746,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER-General  handy  man  on  private  estate. 

Good  around  vegetables  and  flowers  in  season. 
Single.  BOX  4748,  Rural  New-Yorkor. 


DOES  your  estate  and  farm  need  a  specialized 
superintendent  with  technical  training  in  horti¬ 
culture  and  agriculture?  20"  years’  experience  in 
present  position,  conducting  one  of  the  most  diversi¬ 
fied  estates  and  farms  in  Massachusetts.  BOX  4754, 
Rq.al  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  estate  manager,  caretaker.  Initiative 

ability.  Thoroughly  endowed  mechanically.  Excellent 
references,  health,  appearance,  well  read.  If  you 
appreciate  the  better  type,  write  to  O.  Stephen,  131 
Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MAN :  Single,  experienced  vegetable,  flower  gardener, 

chickens.  Desires  position  small  estate.  Temperate. 
References.  Salary  $100  monthly,  maintenance.  BOX 
4 1 69.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  florist  gardener.  Thoroughly  versed  and 

experienced  in  good  gardening  greenhouse  work. 
Married  no  family.  Middleaged,  good  cottage,-  living 
conditions  rather  than  high  wages;  long  references. 
BGX  4768,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARLTAKER-Superintendent,  age  86,  childless;  ex- 

penenced  all  gardening,  repairs,  drives;  $175  month. 
\Vife  wishes  part  time  on  hourly  basis.  BOX  571, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

1’OULTRY  farm  working  manager,  college  education, 
years  experience  large  flocks.  Full  particulars  first 
reply,  BOX  4765,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MIDDLEAGED  bachelor  wishes  position,  private 

family.  Practical  any  light  work;  good  living  con¬ 
ditions  more  essential  than  salary.  BOX  4764,  Rural 
N  ew -Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC, 

WEST'S  1947  catalogue:  Over  one  thousand  farm  and 

business  bargains.  Free  copy,  write  Buck  &  West 
Realtors,  QE-1,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa. 

115  ACRES,  about  100  tillable:  3  sheds,  old  ten- 
room  house  easily  modernized,  32x100  barn  re¬ 
cently  re-roofed;  on  paved  road  mile  from  center 
of  Dundee,  N.  Y.  Price,  $4,500;  $2,500  down. 

Robson  Longwell,  14957  Greenlcaf  St.,  Sherman 
Oaks,  California.  _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  and  Maryland  farms.  Descriptive 

lists  free.  Co-Operative  Realty,  543  It  W.  Market 
St.,  York,  Pa. _ 

FREE  list  dairy-poultry  farms,  tourists  homes,  gas 

stations.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington,  Conn, 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  in  the  beautiful  Pocono 
Mountains,  17  miles  from  Stroudsburg,  105  miles 
from  New  York  City.  90  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Farm  of  128  acres.  On  good  public  road.  70  acres 
level  fields.  30  acres  pasture  land  fed  with  3  springs 
and  never-failing  spring  brook.  28  acres  woodlands. 
Attractive  small  lake  lined  with  big  maple  trees. 
Site  for  larger  lake.  5-room  house  and  2-room  house. 
Large  bank  barn.  Garage.  Poultry  house.  Pig  pen. 
Grainary.  Springs  and  well.  Buildings  stand  in  a 
lane.  Attractive  pino  grove.  This  is  an  excellent 
farm  or  country  home,  and  is  ideal  for  a  camp  or 
club.  Electricity  available.  Annual  taxes  $43.  Price 
$7,600.  Terms  can  be  had  of  about  $3,000  cash  and 
balance  mortgage.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn, 
Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ 

FARMS,  boarding  houses,  any  country  estate  wanted; 

plenty  buyers.  Also  representatives  to  create  branch 
offices.  Arena  Farm  Agency,  204  East  110th  St., 
New  York. _ 

FOR  rent  immediately.  Dairy  farm,  about  150  acres 

pasture  and  fertile  crop  land  near,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 
Five-room  cottage,  no  improvements.  Barn  with  run¬ 
ning  water,  no  electricity,  32  stanchions.  $50  a 
month.  Will  install  electricity  for  good  farmer  for 
$75  a  month.  Write  Round  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Rent:  Farm  and  poultry  equipment.  Excellent 

opportunity  for  goat  dairy.  Good  milking  goats  and 
cow  on  hand.  Living  quarters  with  city  gas  and 
water.  Farm  in  heart  of  town,  near  schools  and 
transportation;  30  miles  from  New  York  City.  Rent 
can  be  paid  in  exchange  for  handy  work  if  desired. 
BOX  4744,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

50  ACRES.  Good  house,  shade,  garage,  cemented 

basement  barn.  Sacrifice  $3,000.  Also  larger  farm. 
BOX  30,  Route  2,  Spartansburg,  Pa, _ 

300  ACRE  farm,  equipped  and  stocked.  Colonial  house, 

tenant  houses,  two  basement  bams,  capacity  80 
head.  Mike  Hulka,  Whitney  Point,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Would  like  some  kind  small  business; 

main  highway.  A.  Brunner,  62-22  62nd  Road, 
Middle  Village,  L.  I. 

COUNTRY  grocery  store  and  house-,  all  improvements, 

$6,009  cash  required  for  real  and  fixtures,  stock  at 
inventory,  K~.  Scheidell,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  sale:  Excellent  poultry  farm  in  Connecticut.  All 

modern  insulated  poultry  houses  for  5,000’  laying 
birds.  Opportunity  to  buy  this  successful  farm  at 
Jess  than  cost  of  poultry  houses.  BOX  4715,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  112  acre  farm,  8-room  house,  barn  32x40 

fair  condition,  good  roofs,  spring  water,  electricity 
available,  1%  miles  on  dirt  road;  $1,500.  Also 
country  store,  about  1  acre  of  land,  15  rooms;  business 
last  year  $33,000.  Also  sub  Post  Office,  $6,000.  Plus 
inventory.  Owner  Clyde  E.  Barrett,  Stevens  Point 
Rur  Sta.  Susquehanna,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  A  few  acres  with  small  house  or  bungalow, 

year  round,  electricity,  water,  not  over  $2,500;  lo¬ 
cated  eastern  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  in  Wayne 
County,  Pika  County;  full  details.  BOX  4721,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity:  130  acres,  Chenango 

Valley,  type  5  soil.  Dairy .  farm  and  cash  crops. 
Not  far  from  Norwich  on  Route  12  D.  This  owner 
will  sell  farm  equipment  and  with  18  head  stock. 
Buildings  modern  and  excellent  condition.  Terms 
easily  arranged  for  right  party.  Available  at  once. 
John  C.  Stott,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Norwich,  N.  Y 
Telephone  131  or  Thomas  L.  Beach,  North  Norwich, 
New  York.  _ 

CHENANGO  Valley  dairy  farm,  near  Oxford,  N.  Y 

400  acres  good  land,  half  tillable,  fine  basement 
barn  for  50  head;  good  house,  improvements,  elec¬ 
tricity.  You  can  have  immediate  possession  of  a  real 
farm.  Price  $9,500,  $3,500  cash,  balance  $36  monthly. 
Gordon  Giles,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


J> LED  mill,  grain,  farm  supplies.  Last  year's  re- 

,  Ported  income  $298,000;  top  location;  excellent  build¬ 
ings;  milling  machinery,  trucks,  e(c. ;  water  rights' 
mill  pond;  owner  ill.  Sacrifice.  Write  8784  QE.  West’s, 
Brokers,  Walter  Shipherd,  Rep.,  23  Jamestown  St., 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 


a  wx*  .’dir,  Alt  at  i  IN,  O-IVIUIH  IIUU8U* ,  IN. 

Route  22;  $2,000.  Harry  Carlson,  East  Nassau, 
New  York. _ _ 

87  ACRES,  State  road.  Auburn  5  miles,  Syracuse 

22.  Village  central  school  216.  Water,  good  land, 
good  buildings.  Owner  C.  D.  Denney.  P.  O.  Box  442, 
Weed  sport,  N.  Y.  Phono  5822. _ 

FARM  for  ffclc:  Fruit  and  broiler  farm  near  Kingston, 

N.  Y.  Equipped  witli  tractor  and  sprayer.  Posses¬ 
sion  house  obtainable.  Good  value.  Will  sell 
separately  tractor  and  sprayer.  BOX  4731,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

THREE  lots,  free  and  clear;  $560;  near  Morristown, 

partly  cleared,  some  trees  standing. 
BOX  4732,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSE:  74  acres,  main  highway,  leased.  Ellsworth 
Drake,  Canlsteo,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm  house,  fair  condition,  elec¬ 

tricity,  good  water,  pleasant  view;  about  100  miles 
New  York  City;  price  about  $3,000.  May  arrange 
present  owner  to  stay.  Give  honest  description,  lo¬ 
cation,  price.  Replies  confidential.  No  agents.  BOX 
4710,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Approximately  10  acres,  partly  cleared, 

80  mile  radius  New  York  City.  Reasonable.  ]>re- 
fer  private  party.  Joe  Damm,  251  Winthrop  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HOUSE  for  sale,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  5  apartments,  20 

rooms  in  all,  3  baths,  1  front,  2  back  enclosed 
porches,  hot-cold  water,  laundry  in  cellar,  electricity, 
telephone,  excellent  condition,  5  minutes  village 
churches,  schools,  etc.  BOX  4749,  Rural  New-Yorker! 

dairy  farm,  modern.  Orange  County,  225  acres; 

present  bam  capacity  42  head,  electricity,  steel 
stanchions,  automatic  drinking  cups,  all  good  con¬ 
dition.  No  stock  or  machinery.  Cash  rental.  BOX 
4745,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OR  halo:  168  acres,  level  productive  dairy  farm; 

$20,000;  near  city.  Information  write  H.  J.  Cline. 
Route  1,  Williamsport.  Pa. 


WANTED:  Cabin  site  with  small  homo  and  some 

acreage  on  main  highway.  State  full  particulars. 
George  Ritter,  76  Ethel  St.,  Valley  Stream.  N.  Y. 

FOR  rent  immediately  or  April,  1947.  Dairy”” farm 

near  Monroe,  N.  Y,  Modem  barn,  34  stanchions,  3 
calf  pens,  bull  pen  and  maternity  pen.  About  300 
acres  pasture  and  fertile  cropland.  6-room  house 
with  oil  burner.  Good  farmer  only.  $150  a  month, 
it  rite  Round  Hill  Farm,  It.  D.  No.  2,  Monroe,  N  Y 


WANTED:  Approximately  30  acre  highway  chicken 

farm;  unequipped;  within  90;  miles  New  York  City 
Manning,  3850  Park  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

SPOT  Oil  Company  in  business  for  24  years  for  sale. 

Bulk  plant,  trucks,  all  equipment,  70,000  gallon 
storage  for  gasoline,  kerosene  and  fuel  oil  A 
wonderful  opportunity  to  set  in  on  a  good  paying 
business.  John  C.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.  Y.  Phone  4701. 

GREENHOUSES  long  established,  stock,  equipment, 
dwelling,  four  acres  (more  available)  $9,000. 
George  Collestcr,  Springfield.  Mass. 


I  OR  Sale:  Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  160  acres,  practi¬ 

cally  all  rich,  river-flat  land,  excellent  buildings, 
-  family  house,  modern  improvements,  a  large  dairy 
barn  40x156,  poultry  house  approximately  5,000 
capacity,  over  70  head  of  Holsteins.  Write  Craine  & 
Miner,  licensed  real  estate  brokers,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 
for  pictures  and  description. 


I  OR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  200  acres  1%  miles  to  city 
limits,  hard  surface  road,  city  water,  electricity, 
gas,  8-room  house,  barn,  stanchions  for  50  cattle;  all 
equipment.  Interested  write  P.  O.  BOX  177,  Itidgway, 
Penna. 


Dairy  farm  for  sale,  near  Scranton,  Pa.  Good  build¬ 

ings.  State  highway.  Electricity.  Ross  Snyder, 
Jermyn,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  buy  uninilated  farm,  south  central 

Connecticut  of  5  to  20  acres,  500  to  1000  layer 
capacity,  usual  outside  buildings,  5  acres  suitable 
truck  garden  on  Federal  or  State,  highway;  prefer  5 
to  10  room  Colonial  house,  fully  modernized,  central 
heating,  price  $10,000.  Send  description  when  can 
occupy,  all  replies  acknowledged.  BOX  4753,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  House,  small  acreage,  electricity;  within 

reach  of  city-transportation.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
BOX  4755,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale.  Porter  farm  about  7  miles  from 

Canton,  consisting  of  84  acres  more  or  less.  Build¬ 
ings  in  good  condition.  Inquire  at  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Canton,  Fa. 


106-ACRE  farm  about  65  miles  from  New  York  City, 

with  frontage  on  two  roads ;  two  barns,  large  chicken 
coop;  8-room  house  with  modem  bathroom;  farm 
suitable  for  dairying,  fruit  growing  and  poultry; 
$lo,000.  D.  H.  Heitner,  Attorney,  162  Montgomery  St.. 
Newburgh.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Newburgh  816. 


WANTED;  Low  cost  acreage,  suitable  for  raising  ever- 

green  trees.  Within  50  miles  Paterson.  John 
Ratcliff e.  It.  D.  No.  1,  Paterson.  N.  J 


WANT  house:  Convenient  town,  cash,  uninflated  price. 

BOX  4766  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  OR  Sale:  9-room  old  house  in  small  village,  elcc- 

tricity,  half  acre,  $4,500.  Also  house  bad  roof, 
siding,  floors  and  walls;  $1,500.  Harry  Vail 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


MACADAM  highway  3  acres,  best  soil,  6  room  dwell- 
mg,  improvements,  garage,  hennerys.  $7,000.  O.  S. 
Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046. 


$2,700.  135  acres,  9  rooms,  2  big  bams,  2  other 

large  buildings;  nice  location,  easy  tonus.  Willhite. 
R.  1,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Large  and  small  farms.  Harry  Smith, 

W'aldcn,  Orange  County,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  410  acre  dairy,  poultry  and  cash  crop  farm. 

estimated  100,000  feet  saw  timber,  3  story  overshot 
dairy  barn,  young  stock  bam,  horse  barn,  garage, 
14  room  house,  furnace  heat,  electricity,  price  $10,000. 
VVnte  Craine  &  Miner,  Licensed  Real  Estate  Brokers, 
Sherburne,  N,  Y.,  for  pictures  and  description. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  C.  Van 
Alstyne,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges,  bushel  $2.00;  grape¬ 

fruit  $2.00;  tangerines  $3.00;  mixed  bushel  $2.25. 
Naval  oranges  $3.00  bushel.  Express  collect.  Sunset 
Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida.  _ 

ORANGES:  45  lb.  box  for  $2.20  express  collect. 

Rinck  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

HONEY:  New  crop  at  last  available.  Either  clover  or 

wildflower;  5  lbs.  $2,85;  postage  prepaid  to  third 
zone.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

ORANGES  and  grapefruit,  tree-ripened,  direct  from 

grove.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Express  prepaid  any¬ 
where  east  of  Mississippi.  Slight  additional  charge 
West  and  Canada.  Special  pack  mixed  bushel  $4.95. 
Home  packmixed  bushel  (small  fruit)  $4.75.  Half 
bushel  mixed  $2.99.  All  baskets  trimmed  with  kum- 
quats,  tangerines  and  shredded  cellophane,  double  wire 
bound  for  protection.  Send  money  order  or  check  to 
-Burkart  Groves,  Dept.  RN.  Box  126,  Clearwater, 
Honda,  Licensed  growers  and  bonded  shippers. 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H.  Potts, 
Mgr„  Ramsey  Grove.  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

LARGE  farm  fresh  eggs.  Simms.  Warwick.  N,  Y, 

OLD  fashioned  butternut  meats  while  they  last.  Lb 

5!-65;  2  lbs.  $3.25;  5  lbs.  $7.75;  10  lbs.  $15.00 
prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. 

HICKORY  nut  meats.  While  they  last,  lb.  $1.85;  2 
$3.6o;  5  lbs.  $8.75.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman, 
Wellsville.  Pa. _ 

THE  past  season’s  demand  was  the  greatest  ever 

Know’ll.  We  say  "thank  you”  to  our  customers  and 
apologize  to  all  whose  orders  it  was  necessary  to 
return  unfilled.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  July 
and  August  deliveries.  Old  customers  will  have  first 
consideration  m  any  reasonable  amount  of  clover  honey 
within  our  capacity  to  supply'.  Price,  $12.89  for  1 
case  of  six  5-lb.  pails  prepaid  by  parcel  post  in  to 
third  zone.  Kindly,  send  your  remittance  with  order 
to  simplify  bookkeeping.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley 
Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. _ 

VERMONT  maple  sugar.  5  lb.  can  dark  $3.75:  2  lb 

88Cnn  1  sallo n  No.  2  maple  syrup 

$8,00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont, 

butter,  delicious,  old-fashioned.  Other  farm 

„i,Fr  )C  UiCts'  ,,,  Organically  grown,  no  sprays,  dusts 
chemicals.  Walnut  Acres,  Penns  Creek,  Penna. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  112. 
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105  YRS.  AGO,  near  Lancaster,  Penn-, 
sylvania,  JOHN  W.  ESHELMAN— , 
founder  of  this  business  —  started  his 
first  feed  mill  (shown  at  right). 


General  John  A.  Sutter,  California’s 
agricultural  and  livestock  pioneer, 
who  was  wealthy  before  gold  was 


discovered 


at  Sutter’s  Mill,  Californio.  That 
grain  mill  was  ruined  by  the'  gold 
rush  which  followed. 


The  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter’s  Mill  In 
1848  made  General  Sutter  a  poor  man 


( 


I 

> 


1842  —  JOHN  w.< SONS  -  1947 
lancaster,  Pa*  York,  Pa.  Circleville,  O, 


RED  ROSE  FARM  HERD 

21  HOLSTEINS  AVERAGED 

14/8511*.  Milk  561.5 lbs  FM  1945-365d  - 2X 


ROSE 

D  FEEDS 


The  famous  "forty-niner”  gold  rush  brought  squatters 
from  all  over  the  world,  who  claimed  that  Sutter’s  land 
grants  from  earlier  Mexican  governors  were  invalid. 
iTheir  claim  was  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 


As  a  pensioner  of  the  state  of  California,  Sutter  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania— 
where  the  Eshelman  Feed  business  was  prospering. 


There’s  gold  in  these  bags  for  yo»4 


POULTRYMEN  who  feed  RED  ROSE  STARTING  FEEDS, 
GROWING  MASH  and  LAYING  MASH  know  why — as 
do  DAIRYMEN  who  use  RED  ROSE  DAIRY  FEEDS,  and 
HOG  BREEDERS  who  use  RED  ROSE  PIG  &  HOG  MEAL., 


TODAY  it  requires  four  large  plants  to  supply  the  Eshel-i 
man  Red  Rose  feeders  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of) 
Mexico,  who  realize  that  the  real  gold  is  PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTION  from  their  poultry  and  livestock. 
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Warm  Hand,  Warm  Heart,  for  the  R.  F.  D.  Man 


CHAMPIONS 
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7h*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Royal  Jvpffer,  Grand 
Champion,  1946  In¬ 
ternational  Livestock 
Exposition,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Firestone 
to  be  exhibited  to  the 
formers  of  America 
on  a  22,000-mile 
educational  tour. 

-  - 
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Royal  JUPITER,  1380-pound  Short¬ 
horn,  Grand  Champion  steer  at  the  1946 
International  Livestock  Exposition,  best 
shows  today’s  demand  in  beef  cattle.  And  on 
American  farms,  the  New  Firestone  Cham¬ 
pion  Ground  Grip  is  the  Champion  among 
tractor  tires. 

As  the  Champion,  this  new  tractor  tire 
deans  up  to  100%  more  effectively  .  .  . 
pulls  up  to  62%  more  at  the  drawbar  .  .  . 
lasts  up  to  91%  longer  .  .  .  and  rides 
smoother  on  the  highway. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  this.  The 
curved  traction  bars  flare  outward  from  the 
center,  making  a  wider  opening  at  the 
shoulder  from  which  mud  and  trash  fall 
easily.  There  are  no  open  centers  to  collect 
and  hold  mud  and  trash.  The  connected 
bars  take  a  powerful  “center  bite”  in  the 
heart  of  the  traction  zone.  The  extra-deep, 
pyramid-like  curved  traction  bars  cut  sharply 
into  the  ground  with  a  cleaving  action.  The 
extra  height,  plus  buttressing  at  the  base  and 
Triple-Bracing  near  the  center,  give  the  bars 
greater  strength  and  stability.  Continuous 
bars  give  the  Champion  smoother  contact 
with  the  highway  . . .  lengthen  tire  life. 

Wlien  you  order  new  tractor  tires,  or  a 
new  tractor,  ask  your  Implement  Dealer, 
Firestone  Dealer  Store,  or  Firestone  Dealer  to 
specify  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips. 

Copyright,  1947,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Bubber  Co. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Firestone  has  prepared  a  beautifully  illustrated 
16-page  booklet  which  tells  in  detail  how  Royal 
Jupiter  was  fitted  and  shown  to  the  Grand 
Championship  of  the  1946  International  Live- 
stock  Exposition.  To  receive  your  free  copy,  clip 
and  mail  this  coupon  today. 


ANY  OTHER  TRACTOR  TIRE 


February  15,  1947 

The  Shame  of  Our  Over- 
Crowded  Schoolrooms 

The  shame  of  our  overcrowded 
schoolrooms  will  surely  reflect  upon 
the  American  people  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
teacher  that  the  children  cannot  be 
given  individual  attention.  Recently  a 
young  mother  confided  to  me  her  fear 
that  her  only  son,  a  boy  of  nine,  would 
have  to  be  put  into  a  private  school 
for  he  was,  according  to  his  report 
card,  failing*  in  the  public  school  classes. 

I  knew  all  about  this  boy;  we  will  call 
him  Johnny.  His  father  had  been 
killed  in  an  accident  during  the  first 
year  of  Johnny’s  school  life;  he  was 
then  in  the  middle  of  his  first  grade 
work,  was  learning  to  know  words  and 
to  spell  some  of  the  simpler  words. 
They  came  to  the  schoolhouse  after 
Johnny  and  rushed  him  to  the  hospital, 
but  he  was  too  late;  his  father  was 
dead.  After  that  Johnny  was  sick.  The 
doctor  said  that  he  was  “frozen  up”  in¬ 
side  with  shock.  He  didn’t  go  to  school 
any  more  that  term.  He  got  behind  in 
his  school  work  but  his  age  kept  march¬ 
ing  right  along.  This  boy  is  an  in¬ 
telligent  lad,  musical,  and  able  to  make  I 
up  rhymes;  but  he  doesn’t  get  down 
to  serious  study.  The  teacher  has  no 
time  for  his  rhyme  making,  and  little 
patience  with  his  failure  to  learn,  un¬ 
interesting  words. 

Johnny  has  been  out  of  rural  school 
for  the  past  two  years.  He  has  attended 
two  different  village  schools  but  it  is 
the  same  old  story.  The  teacher  has 
no  time  to  give  to  Johnny.  He  would 
have  to  be  set  back.  That  will  mean 
that  he  is  in  a  grade  with  younger 
children.  That  is  not  a  good  practice 
because  the  child  with  pride  will  re- 
|  sent  it.  Quite  often  he  becomes  tough 
or  shy,  and  seldom  learns  as  well  as 
it  is  hoped  that  he  may. 

A  teacher  told  me  that  “when  a 
child  enters  the  fourth  grade  he  is 
supposed  to  know  how  to  read,”  and 
“if  he  cannot  read  as  well  as  the  others, 
we  have  no  time  to  give  him  extra 
attention.”  In  other  words,  if  a  child 
cannot  say  words  as  well  as  the  40 
or  more  pupils  in  the  overcrowded 
grades,  he  will  have  to  go  backward 
instead  of  forward. 

One  schoolroom  had  50  or  more 
pupils  and  there  were  not  enough 
desks.  So  orange  crates  were  used  for 
equipment  and  books,  and  the  children 
were  seated  on  chairs. 

Many  overage  children,  boys  es¬ 
pecially,  get  into  school  trouble.  One 
such  boy  entered  a  shop  class.  He 
could  not  learn  in  the  other  subjects, 
but  the  shop  teacher  took  an  interest 
in  the  boy  and  found  that  he  could 
use  his  hands  very  well.  He  was  able 
to  make  things  with  his  hands  and 
to  use  his  brain  in  this  type  of  work. 
That  boy  will  be  a  useful  citizen. 

School  teachers  are  human  beings. 
The  slow  or  backward  child  is  often 
not  popular  with  the  teacher.  They  like 
classes  that  move  along  smoothly  and 
rapidly.  For  this  reason,  each  school 
should  have  an  “un-graded”  room  with 
instructors  skilled  in  teaching  the 
backward  child.  But  small  towns  do 
not  have  money  for  extra  instructors 
and  equipment  and  no  space  for  extra 
classes.  Given  half  a  chance  the  back¬ 
ward  child  will  develop  into  a  useful 
citizen.  We  must  therefore  wake  up 
and  see  to  it  that  such  children  are 
provided  the  means  for  this  training. 

Before  we  build  bigger  and  better 
bridges,  libraries,  airports,  post  offices 
or  parks,  let’s  build  schoolrooms  big 
enough  to  take  care  of  these  children 
who  are  so  sadly  neglected  now.  f.  b. 
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Penna.  Farm  Assn.  Elections 

The  following  were  recently  elected 
officers  of  their  organizations  for  the 
coming  year: 

Penna.  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.:  Pres., 
Timothy  Gehman,  Macungie;  vice- 
pres.,  Earl  Moore,  Greencastle;  secy.' 
treas.  field  man,  William  N.  Rider, 
Shippensburg. 

Penna.  Ayrshire  Breeders  Assn.:  Re¬ 
elected  pres.,  Wilbur  Barkdoll,  Mont 
Alto;  vice-pres.,  William  Ashton,  Edge- 
mont;  secy  .-treas.,  John  Gable,  Newton 
Square. 

Penna.  Jersey  Cattle  Club:  Re_ 
elected,  pres.,  Roy  N.  Moose,  Mercer; 
Samuel  Williams,  Middletown,  vice- 
pres.;  Clyde  O.  Vosbaugh;  Titusville, 
treas;  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Shriver, 
Petrolia,  secy.  , 

P'enna.  Dairymen’s  Assn.;  Reelectea 
pres.,  Wilbur  Barkdoll;  vice-pres.,  Lee 
Poorbaugh,  York;  secy.-treas.,  Charles 
E.  Cowan,  Lancaster. 

Penna.  Christmas  Tree  Growers 
Assn.:  Reelected  Murray  C.  Stewart, 
Homer  City,  pres.;  Charles  W.  Strath- 
meyer,  York,  secy.-treas.;  and  H.  w. 
Jeffers,  Kingsley,  and  P’lainsboro,  N. 
vice-presidents.  . 

J.  Raymond  Henderson,  Hickory, 
Washington  County,  was  reelectea 
president  of  the  Penna.  Sheep  and  wool 
Growers  Assn.;  Merle  P.  Tait,  Stetlers- 
ville,  vice-pres.;  and  J.  N.  Robinsoi , 
Mercer,  secy.-treas.  .  _ 

,The  Penna.  Brown  Swiss  Breeders 
Assn.,  K.  S.  Bagshaw,  Hollidaysburg, 
president,  will  meet  June  11  at  m 
Pennsylvania  State  College  to  elect. 

N.  M.  E 
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Marketing  Woodlot  Timber 

By  Harold  C.  Belyea 


HEN  a  farmer  sells  milk,  he  also 
sells  the  services  of  his  ani¬ 
mals,  the  use  of  his  buildings 
and  equipment,  his  own  labor 
and  skills,  and  the  use  of  his 
land.  The  same  thing  holds  for 
any  other  farm  crop,  be  it  meat,  eggs,  fruit, 
grain  or  vegetables.  But  when  it  comes  to 
his  woodlot,  he  usually  sells  what  nature  or 
Providence  has  put  on  the  land  and  lets  it 
go  at  that.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that 
the  woodlot  is  just  as  much  a  producer  of  a 
crop  as  any  other  portion  of  the  farm,  and 
under  a  proper  woodlot  management  plan  on 
a  sustained  yield  basis  there  is 
offered  definite  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  labor  and  equipment  and 
land. 

Woodlot  Marketing  Methods 

Within  the  woodlot  area  of 
Western,  Central  and  Southern 
New  York,  the  potential  returns 
from  the  best  disposal  of  the  wood- 
lot  crop  are  not  always  realized, 
due  mainly  to  inadequate  and 
inefficient  marketing.  Were  the 
same  skill  and  thought  given  to 
the  problems  of  woodlot  market¬ 
ing  as  to  the  marketing  of  any 
other  farm  crop,  farmers  would 
quickly  awaken  to  its  possibilities 
and  the  woodlot  would  cease  being 
the  orphan  child  in  the  farm 
economy  program. 

In  New  York  five  general 
methods  of  woodlot  marketing  are 
recognized,  namely:  1.  Lump  sum 
bids  for  entire  woodlots.  2.  Sales 
based  on  the  mill  scale.  3.  Lump  sum  bids  for 
selected  trees,  species  or  sizes.  4.  Sales  based 
on  the  log  scale.  5.  Direct  sales  of  processed 
timber  products  by  woodlot  owners.  These 
five  methods  are  not  entirely  alternatives. 
Lump  sum  bids  for  entire  woodlots  and  sales 
based  on  mill  measure  are  commonly  used 
in  clear  cutting  operations,  particularly  in 
mixed  stands.  Methods  three  and  four  above 
are  more  commonly  used  in  partial  removal 
operations.  The  last  method  may  be  used 
under  any  method  of  cutting  or  removal. 

The  first  method,  “Lump  sum  bids  for  entire 
woodlots,”  is  the  oldest  and  most  commonly 
.used  method  of  marketing  wood- 
lot  products,  and  covers  about  60 
per  cent  of  such  transactions.  It 
is  usually  preferred  by  buyers 
because  of  its  freedom  from  con¬ 
tinued  ownership  jurisdiction. 

Once  the  agreement  is  made  and 
the  money  paid,  the  owner’s  legal 
interests  in  the  timber  ceases. 

Where  a  diameter  limit  is  used, 
the  minimum  size  agreed  on  usu¬ 
ally  approximates  the  size  of  the 
smallest  trees  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  buyer  can  pay  their  own 
way  to  market.  Prices  received  by 
the  seller  are  low,  the  lowest 
under  any  of  the  five  methods. 

Under  present  conditions  they 
would  run  from  $8.00  to  $10  per  M. 

As  to  the  second  method,  “Sales 
based  on  mill  scale,”  this  type  of 
sale  occurs  in  about  nine  per  cent 
of  woodlot  transactions.  Payment 
is  based  on  the  volume  actually 
sawed  at  the  mill.  The  method  has 
the  drawback  of  requiring  the 
seller  or  his  representative  to  be  present  in 
the  mill  during  all  processing  operations.  Fail¬ 
ing  to  do  that,  the  seller  definitely  is  taking 
chances.  Prices  received  average  slightly 
better  than  by  the  preceding  method  or  $9.00 
to  $12  per  M. 

The  “Lump  sum  bids  for  selected  trees” 
method  is  used  by  six  to  eight  per  cent  of 
woodlot  owners.  It  includes  a  wide  range  of 
conditions  from  cull  timber  removed  in  a 
thinning  or  improvement  cutting  to  the 
selection  of  large  sized  high  quality  white  oak 
trees  for  shipbuilding  material.  Consequently, 


we  find  a  rather  wide  range  in  stumpage 
price  from  $8.00  per  M  for  cull  material  to 
$35  per  M  -for  ship  timbers.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  the  average  price  per  thousand 
greatly  exceeds  $14  to  $15. 

Sales  based  on  the  log  scale  make  up  12 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  woodlot  transactions. 
The  method  is  productive  of  both  the  highest 
returns  per  acre  and  the  highest  returns  per 
thousand  when  employed  with  logs  of  superior 
size,  quality  and  species.  Even  with  medium¬ 
sized  logs,  better  returns  are  indicated  than 
would  accrue  under  any  lump  sum  bid  method. 
To  get  the  best  results,  careful  scaling  by 


not 


On  the  woodlot  of  Ira  Monroe,  Camillas,  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  the  logs 
are  being  prepared  for  sawing  by  converting  any  extra  lengths  into  fuelwood. 

a  skilled  log  scaler  is  required.  Sellers  of  logs 
should  inform  themselves  as  to  the  difference 
of  offered  price  under  the  various  log  rules. 

Variations  according  to  species,  size,  quality, 
grade  and  log  rule  used  will  show  a  range  of 
from  $18  to  $20  per  M  for  medium  sized  logs  to 
as  high  as  $30  to  $40  for  large  sized  logs,  of 
superior  species.  Processing  costs  of  felling, 
bucking  and  skidding  to  delivery  point  must 
be  deducted  before  net  stumpage  price  is 
available. 

Some  farmers  prefer  to  harvest  their  own 
timber  and  have  it  custom  sawn  for  their 
own  use.  They  sell  any  surplus  over  and  above 
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usually  in  the  form  of  rough  lumber  and  must 
be  carefully  piled  for  air  seasoning.  As  such 
it  commands  a  price  ungraded  of  from  $35 
to  $40  per  M.  This,  less  processing  costs,  may 
mean  a  present  net  stumpage  price  from  $12 
to  $15  per  M.  This  method  of  disposal  may 
account  for  from  five  to  seven  per  cent  of 
woodlot  sales. 

Price  Factors 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  explanation,  there 
is  a  considerable  range  of  stumpage  price,  de¬ 
pending  not  only  on  the  method  of  disposal 
but  also  upon  the  kind,  size  and  condition 
of  the  material  offered.  Generally  speaking, 
the  larger  and  more  valuable  the  lumber,  the 
better  the  price.  Theoretically,  the  spread'  be¬ 
tween  low,  lump  sum  bids  and  high  stumpage 
values  for  selected  sizes  and  species,  ought 
to  be  so  great.  More  specifically,  the 
stumpage  price  received  under 
any  method  of  marketing  woodlot 
products  is  mainly  determined  by 
six  factors:  1.  Volume  available 
for  cutting;  2.  Location  and  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  the  site;  3.  Degree  of 
buyer  competition;  4.  Lumber 
grade  potentials;  5.  Technical 
knowledge  of  the  seller;  and  6. 
Prevailing  lumber  prices  at  the 
mill. 

There  must  be  sufficient  volume 
of  standing  timber  on  the  woodlot 
to  justify  a  mill  set.  Under  present 
conditions  mill  men  regard  40,000 
to  50,000  board  feet  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  which  will  meet  that  re¬ 
quirement.  The  smaller  the 
amount  of  standing  timber  avail¬ 
able,  the  lower  the  price  offered. 
Experience  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  best  prices  are  obtained  when 
the  volume  to  be  cut  is  not  less 
than  200,000  board  feet. 

The  nearer  the  woodlot  is  to 
market  and  the  more  accessible  the  site,  the 
better  the  price.  In  brief,  the  longer  the  haul 
the  lower  the  price.  High  quality  logs  can 
always  stand  a  longer  haul  than  can  inferior 
materials.  Conditions  of  site,  ground,  slope  and 
stand  which  increase  logging  costs  tend  to 
lower  the  stumpage  price  offered.  Thirdly 
two  bids  are  always  better  than  one.  A  wise 
seller  of  woodlot  timber  should  seek  as  many 
bids  as  possible.  Competition  among  buyers 
definitely  increases  the  price  in  favor  of  the 
seller. 


When  woodlots  are  properly  managed,  they  can  produce  a  profitable  crop  the 
same  as  any  other  farm  acreage.  This  good  stand  of  thrifty,  young  hardwood 
trees  is  located  near  Constantia,  Oswego  County,  New  York. 

their  own  immediate  needs.  This  is  the  fifth 
and  final  method.  Custom  sawing  is  done  both 
by  portable  mills  moved  into  the  woodlot  or 
by  mills  of  permanent  set  to  which  the  logs 
may  be  trucked.  At  prices  ranging  from  $15 
to  $22  per  M,  some  mills  within  a  radius  of 
20  to  30  miles  engage  to  pick  up  the  logs  at 
the  roadside,  truck  them  to  the  mill,  saw 
them  up  into  lumber  and  then  deliver  the 
sawn  lumber  back  to  the  farm.  Material  not 
wanted  by  the  farmer  can  be  sold  to  the 
mill  man  or  marketed  by  him  on  a  commission 
basis.  The  product  delivered  to  the  farmer  is 


In  selling  lumber,  boards  or  timbers  of  high 
quality  as  to  size  and  freedom  from  defect, 
command  the  highest  prices.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  very  few 
owners  of  woodlot  stumpage  have 
a  clear  realization  of  the  quality 
yield  potentials  of  the  logs  in  their 
standing  trees.  Quality  is  a  vari¬ 
able  which  depends  on  age,  size, 
species  and  condition.  Some  trees 
and  logs  in  a  mixed  stand  may 
have  10  to  12  times  the  stumpage 
value  of  other  trees  standing  on 
the  same  area.  Some  species  have 
higher  technical  value  and  hence 
command  a  better  price,  as  white 
oak,  for  example,  in  contrast  to 
soft  maple.  Within  the  same 
species  size,  freedom  from  knots, 
surface  and  hidden  defects  are 
the  main  determinants  of  quality 
yields.  A  recent  study  in  Indiana, 
involving  the  grade  yields  from 
some  861  logs  in  13  Indiana  saw¬ 
mills,  suggests  that  woodlot  hard¬ 
wood  sawlogs  should  be  sold  in 
four  grades  or  classes,  as  follows: 
Prime  Logs:  Must  be  90  per  cent 
surface  clear  or  better  on  three  visible  faces, 
(a  face  is  any  one-quarter  of  the  surface  of 
the  log);  must  be  16  inches  or  larger  in  di- 
ametre  inside  the  bark  at  the  small  end  of 
the  log.  No.  1  Logs:  At  least  75  per  cent  otf 
length  on  three  visible  faces  must  be  clear  in 
one  cutting;  must  be  at  least  14  inches  di¬ 
ameter  inside  the  bark  at  the  small  end  of 
the  log.  No.  2  Logs:  At  least  50  per  cent  of 
length  on  three  visible  faces  must  be  surface 
clear  in  two  cuttings  neither  of  which  is  less 
than  36  inches  long;  must  be  10  inches  in 
diameter  inside  (Continued  on  Page  133) 
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HU*  YOU  like  to  know  the 
secret  of  catching  a  nice  “mess” 
of  big  fish  every  time  you  “wet 
a  hook”  in  your  favorite  pond? 

The  secret  is  plankton  algae ! 
All  the  fish  in  your  pond  depend, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  plank¬ 
ton  algae  for  food.  They  either 
eat  plankton  algae,  or  eat  ani¬ 
mal  and  insect  life  which  exists 
on  plankton  algae,  or  eat  other 
fish  which  eat  plankton  algae. 

Plankton  algae  is  a  tiny  water 
plant,  so  small  it  cannot  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye.  But  you  can 
tell  when  plankton  algae  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  sufficient  quantities,  as  it 
gives  the  water  a  greenish  or 
brownish  color. 

When  your  pond  is  well-man¬ 
aged  and  properly  stocked  with 
fish  and  the  water  supports  an 
abundant  growth  of  plankton 
algae,  you  always  have  good 
fishing  luck.  Like  other  plants, 
plankton  algae  requires  plant- 


food  for  abundant  growth.  By 
adding  fertilizer  to  your  fish 
pond,  you  increase  the  growth 
of  plankton  algae  and  thus, 
supply  the  food  needed  to  grow 
more  fish  and  bigger  fish. 

Unfertilized  ponds  at  Ala¬ 
bama  Experiment  Station  pro¬ 
duced  100  to  200  pounds  of  fish 
per  acre  of  pond.  Properly-fer¬ 
tilized  ponds  produced  as  high 
as  580  pounds  of  fish  per  acre. 

Your  V-C  Agent  can  supply 
you  with  V-C  Fertilizer  which 
will  help  you  grow  plenty  of 
big  fish  in  your  pond.  V-C  Fert¬ 
ilizer  should  be  applied  in  the 
water  in  frequent  applications, 
starting  in  warm  weather  and 
continuing  until  fall.  Each  ap¬ 
plication  should  consist  of  100 
pounds  of  V-C  Fertilizer  per 
acre  of  pond. 

In  growing  crops  or  growing 
fish,  make  your  own  good  luck 
.  .  .  Use  V-C  Fertilizers! 


Upper  —  3-pound  bass, 
3  years  old,  from  well- 
fertilized  pond. 

Lower —  12-ounce  bass, 
5  years  old,  from  unfer¬ 
tilized  lake. 

Photo  courtesy  Alabama 
Experiment  Station. 


FERTfLfZERS 


FREE 


.Write  to  the 
address  below  for 
your  free  copy  of 
“Good  Luck  for  Fish¬ 
ermen,”  a  beautifully 
illustrated  pamphlet 
packed  with  usefulin- 
formation  on  how  to 
stock  and  fertilize 
your  fish  pond. 


mimbsK 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 

CARTERET,  N.  I.  •  BALTIMORE,  M0.  •  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


V-C  FERTILIZERS  MAKE  THE  GOOD  EARTH  BETTER 


We  usually  think  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  as  our  first  President,  or  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental 
Army.  Seldom  do  we  think  of  him  as 
an  ordinary  citizen  called  to  the  aid  of 
his  country  —  a  Virginia  farmer  who 
came  through  in  the  hour  of  need. 

It  is  true  that  Washington  was  a 
gentleman  farmer.  His  ownership  of 
Mount  Vernon,  together  with  its  lands 
and  slaves,  made  him  a  wealthy  man 
for  those  days.  But  he  had  been  raised 
as  a  boy  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  had 
the  true  farmer’s  love  for  his  animals 
and  for  his  land.  As  a  younger  son  he 
had  had  no  dreams  of  a  big  inheritance, 
and  when  fate,  in  the  form  of  his 
elder  brother  Lawrence’s  death,  gave 
him  Mount  Vernon  he  proceeded  to 
lavish  as  much  time  on  its  farms  as 
he  did  on  its  fine  mansion.  Washington 
liked  his  fox  hunts  and  social  gather¬ 
ings,  but  he  loved  farming  and  was 
always  searching  ^or  improvements  in 
agriculture. 

The  original  Mount  Vernon  land 
grant  of  1674,  received  by  Washington’s 
great  -  grandfather,  John  Washington, 
consisted  of  5,000  acres.  When  George 
came  into  possession  he  added  more 
lands  by  purchase.  The  estate,  apart 
from  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
mansion,  was  divided  into  five  separate 
farms,  each  with  its  own  overseer, 
farmhands,  buildings,  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Over  all  was  a  general  manager 
who  made  his  report  each  week  direct 
to  the  owner. 

About  half  of  the  estate  was  m 
woodland.  Upon  the  rest  were  raised 
large  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay, 
flax,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  clover,  hemp, 
saintfoin  and  barley.  Tobacco,  of  course, 
was  the  crop  upon  which  the  Virginia 
planters  largely  depended,  but  after 
the  first  few  years  Washington  greatly 
diminished  his  tobacco  acreage  not  only 
because  the  continuous  planting  of 
tobacco  exhausted  the  land,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  crop  was  in  his  own  words 
“assailed  by  every  villainous  worm 
that  has  had  an  existance  since  the 


ays  of  Noah.”  . 

Looking  always  to  the  _  future, 
Washington  believed  first  in  the 
ermanent  improvement  of  his  lands 
ather  than  in  temporary  profits.  He 
/rote  that,  “Hedging,  ditching,  and 
utting  my  Meadows  in  prime  order, 
/ould  be  infinitely  more  agreeable  to 
re,  and  ultimately  more  profitable, 
ban  an  attempt  to  encrease  my  crops 
f  grain.”  Those  meadows  supported 
arge  herds  of  grazing  beef  cattle,  each 
randed  on  the  right  shoulder  with 
tie  initials  “G.  W.”  The  cattle  were  the 
ubject  of  one  of  his  ever  recurring 
xperiments.  In  his  diary  Washington 
/rote,  “I  think  it  would  be  no  unsatis- 
actory  experiment  to  fat  one  bullock 
ltogether  with  Potatoes;— another,  al- 
ogether  with  Indian  meal; — and  a  third 
/ith  a  mixture  of  both; — keeping  an 
xact  account  of  the  time  they  are 
atting,  and  what  is  eaten  of  each, 
nd  of  hay,  by  the  different  steers;  that 

judgement  may  be  formed  of  the 
test,  and  least  expensive  mode  of  stall 
ceding  beef  for  market,  or  for  my 
iwn  use.” 

Washington  was  always  experiment- 
ng  with  seeds,  both  domestic  and 
oreign.  His  fame  in  this  field  eventu- 
lly  spread  to  England,  and  a  corres¬ 
pondence  developed  with  English 
arming  enthusiasts  and  experts.  They 
orwarded  sample  seeds  and  grains 
Which  he  tried  in  Mount  Vernon  s  soil. 
Vhen  Washington  discovered  that  van- 
ms  of  his  overseers  were  selling  the 
eed  they  had  been  given  to  plant,  he 
lirected  his  manager  to  “mix  m  a 
>ushel  of  well  dried  earth  as  many 
lints  of  seed  as  you  allow  to  an  acre, 
ind  let  it  be  sown  in  this  manner, 
rwo  valuable  purposes  are  answered 
hereby — 1st,  in  this  State,  the  seed 
s  rendered  unsaleable;  2dly,  a  person 
iot  skilled  in  sowing  small  seeds,  will 
!o  it  more  regularly  when  thus  mixed. 

We  must  remember  that  the  farmer 
if  those  days  had  none  of  the  benefits 
if  experimental  farms,  or  the  great 
iiffusion  of  knowledge  which  we  have 
today.  It  was  every  man  for  himsell, 


with  each  forced  to  depend  largely 
upon  his  own  ideas.  Washington,  how¬ 
ever,  did  gather  into  his  library  all 
of  the  books  dealing  with  agriculture 
that  he  could  obtain.  He  made  farm¬ 
ing  a  science,  in  a  day  when  that  was 
not  fashionable.  He  worked  out  a  plan 
for  crop  rotation  which  would  stimu¬ 
late  as  well  as  rest  the  land.  He  was 
continually  experimenting  with  fertil¬ 
izers.  His  neighbors  planted  a  contin¬ 
ued  round  of  tobacco  or  wheat  and 
corn  crops  until  the  fertility  of  their 
ground  was  destroyed. 

Washington  liked  sheep,  and  in  a  day 
when  most  farmers  raised  only  enough 
sheep  to  provide  their  own  families 
with  wool  he  made  a  special  study  of 
sheep  raising.  He  improved  his  breed 
until  he  was  getting  an  average  of 
five  and  one-half  pounds  of  wool  from 
each  sheep  at  a  shearing.  His  neighbors 
seldom  got  more  than  two  pounds.  Ig 
1758  there  were  65  old  sheep  and  48 
lambs  at  Mount  Vernon.  In  seven  years 
the  flock  grew  to  156,  and  in  1793  it 
numbered  over  600.  Mount  Vernon  also 
supported  a  large  herd  of  milk  cows, 
and  in  one  entry  in  his  diary 
Washington  laments  the  fact  that, 
“though  I  have  101  milk  cows  I  am 
obliged  to  buy  butter  for  my  family 
and  farm  help!” 

Mount  Vernon  was  always  famous 
for  its  horses.  Washington  became  an 
expert  horseman  in  his  youth,  and 
possessed  quite  a  local  reputation  for 
handling  lively  and  fractious  horses. 
In  the  years  before  the  Revolution  fox 
hunting  was  his  favorite  diversion,  and 
he  always  loved  the  feel  of  a  fine  horse 


under  him.  He  was  a  steward  of  the 
Alexandria  Jockey  Club,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  entered  horses  from  his  stables  in 
the  races.  He  insisted  that  his  stables 
and  equipages  be  in  perfect  order,  and 
when  at  Mount  Vernon  arose  early  to 
inspect  them  about  sunrise.  During  the 
Revolution  Washington  used  many  of 
the  horses  which  he  had  raised  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  these  thorough¬ 
breds  never  failed  to  gain  praise  from 
the  American  and  French  officers  serv¬ 
ing  with  him.  From  his  diaries  and 
accounts  it  is  apparent  that  at  one 
time  there  were  130  horses  distributed 
among  the  various  farms,  21  of  which 
were  kept  in  the  stables  behind  the 
mansion. 

After  the  Revolution,  Washington 
turned  to  the  breeding  of  mules,  those 
in  America  at  that  time  being  few 
and  inferior.  King  Charles  III,  of 
Spain,  presented  him  with  a  jack  and 
two  jennies,  and  LaFayette  sent  a 
jack  and  two  Maltese  female  asses. 
Washington  promptly  named  the 
Spanish  jack  “Royal  Gift,”  and  the 
Maltese  jack  “Knight  of  Malta.”  He 
wrote  in  his  diary  of  them,  “I  hope 
to  secure  a  race  of  extra-ordinary 
goodness,  which  will  stock  the  country.” 
The  animals  were  used  for  farm  work 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  by  1799  various 
acquisitions  had  increased  their  num¬ 
bers  to  about  fifty. 

Washington  also  loved  trees  and 
planted  many  of  them  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  landscaping  of  the 
grounds.  To  further  improve  the  vistas 
about  Mount  Vernon  he  continually 
had  removed  the  wild  trees  which 
sprang  up  on  the  slopes  before  the 
mansion.  The  afternoon  before  his 
death,  on  December  14,  1799,  Washing¬ 
ton  spent  tramping  through  three 
inches  of  snow,  marking  trees  which 
were  to  be  cut  down  to  improve  the 
grounds  between  the  house  and  the 
river.  On  that  same  day  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  instruction  to  his  manager. 
Thus  he  devoted  his  last  activities  to 
the  care  of  Mount  Vernon. 

This  was  Washington,  the  Virginia 
farmer,  the  man  who  was  also  a  soldier, 
but  who  wrote  that  he  found  “much 
more  delightful  to  an  undebauched 
mind’'  the  task  of  making  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  earth,  than  all  the  vain 
glory  that  can  be  acquired  by  ravaging 
it  by  the  most  uninterrupted  career  oi 
conquests.”  The  man  who  expressed 
the  belief  that  “the  life  of  the  husband¬ 
man  of  all  others  is  the  most  delect¬ 
able.”  -  W.  H.  Boller 
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PASTORAL  PARSON 


There  was  a  time  when  the  Parson 
thought  he  knew  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  very  well.  That  was  back  in 
his  high  school  days  when  every  holi¬ 
day  provided  a  much  sought  after 
opportunity  to  explore.  In  those  days, 
he  would  ride  on  the  trolley  as  far  as 
his  allowance  would  permit,  then  walk 
at  least  20  miles  by  a  circuitous  route, 
either  to  another  car  line,  or  directly 
to  his  home.  In  later  years,  he  covered 
the  State  even  more  extensively  in  his 
good  old  Model  T.  Seventeen  years  of 
residence  in  New  York  State,  along 
with  increased  emphasis  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  super-highways,  changed 
the  picture  considerably.  And  now,  re¬ 
cently,  the  Parson  has  become  acutely 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  one  part 
of  the  State,  in  Rockland  County,  which 
he  never  did  know  very  well,  for  he 
had  explored  it  but  little.  Now  his 
home  is  in  that  section.  Still,  there  are 
ties  there  which  make  it  seem  like 
home. 

Far  back  in  the  very  early  days  of 
high  school,  two  other  lads  and  my¬ 
self  laid  detailed  plans  for  a  bicycle 
trip  to  the  home  of  one  of  their 
teachers.  In  addition  to  giving  these 
lads  their  first  formal  instruction  in 
the  science  of  algebra,  this  teacher  had 
aroused  their  curiosity  in  many  other 
fields.  He  had  given  them  their  very 
first  inkling  of  the  wonders  of  api¬ 
culture;  had  provided  them  their  first 
opportunity  to  listen  to,  and  study, 
wireless,  explaining  the  construction  of 
the  equipment  in  detail;  had  given  an 
intensely  interesting  demonstration  of 
the  properties  of  liquid  oxygen;  and 
had  introduced  them  to  the  mysteries 
of  codes  and  ciphers.  It  was  somewhat 
in  the  hope  of  a  similar  scientific  treat 
that  they  planned  the  trip.  A  cold  and 
miserable  day,  and  parental  disapproval 
of  so  long  a  journey  in  such  weather 
prevented  fulfillment  of  the  plan  at 
that  time.  Then,  the  sudden  termin¬ 
ation  of  school  days  for  one  of  them, 
and  the  multiplication  of  conflicting 
interests  for  the  other  two,  resulted  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  idea.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Parson  to  say 
where  the  other  two  are  now,  for 
time  and  the  duties  of  life  have  pre¬ 
vented  their  paths  from  crossing  since 
those  early  days. 

Imagine  the  Parson’s  surprise  when 
he  learned  that  the  teacher  whom  he 
was  planning  to  visit  so  long  ago,  is 
now  his  fairly  nearby  neighbor.  He 
is  John  C.  Ware,  Sr.  Of  course,  that 
called  for  a  visit  to  his  home  at  the 
very  earliest  opportunity  and  the 
usual  recollection  of  names  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  long  ago.  The  Parson  could 
not  resist  calling  to  Mr.  Ware’s  at¬ 
tention  the  fact  that  he  had  told  his 
pupils  that  bees  never  sting  unless 
annoyed;  and  that,  a  few  days  later, 
pointing  to  his  eye,  had  remarked 
that  one  of  the  bees  had  not  read  the 
rules.  It  looks  as  though  the  future 
holds  many  more  pleasant  visits  in 
store. 

That,  it  seems,  is  just  one  experience 
in  an  unending  series  of  renewed 
friendships  in  this  area.  One  day,  after 
an  anonymous  telephone  call  to  make 
certain  that  we  would  be  at  home, 
who  should  walk  in  but  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Duryea  Crooks,  of  Glen  Rock.  Mr. 
Crooks  was  the  Parson’s  roommate 
during  his  first  year  at  college.  After 
graduation  we  lost  track  of  each  other 
completely,  for  he  went  into  the  teach¬ 
ing  while  the  Parson  went  on  to  his 
theological  studies.  Here  was  another 
pleasant  hour  spent  in  recalling  friends 
of  the  past  and  tracing  their  careers 
down  to  the  present.  Most  recently  of 
all  came  the  opportunity  for  a  nice  visit 
with  Mr.  Harold  (Doc)  McConaughy, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Ridgewood 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  college  days  he  was 
affectionately  known  by  everyone  as 
“Doc,”  and  it  seems  he  has  carried  the 
title  with  him  through  the  years.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  “Doc,”  there  are  many  other 
friends  of  past  years  in  this  area.  So, 
even  though  this  part  of  the  State  may 
not  have  been  familiar  to  him  geo¬ 
graphically,  it  does  seem  that,  because 
of  his  old  time  friends,  the  Parson  is 
perfectly  justified  in  calling  it  “home,” 
even  though  he  is  still  pretty  much  of 
a  newcomer. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 
New  Jersey 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture, 

Earley  Vernon  Wilcox . 4.50 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 4.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour . 4.00 

10^000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  3.95 

the  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin . 3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . 3.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Everyone 
Ernest  Chabot .  3.00 

o0F°ilr  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
<233  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

A^.ew  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


FUNK  G  HYBRIDS ' 

bred  especially  for 

K^SHORT  growing 
ilp,  seasons/ 


Particularly  adapted 
for 

3IGGER  YIELDS 


Here’S  big  news  for  farmers  in  New  York  State  and 
other  ,  areas  where  the  growing  season  is  short. 

You  can  now  get  Funk  G  Hybrids  that  are  bred  espe¬ 
cially  for  areas  which  have  a  late  spring,  short  growing 
season,  and  early  frost. 

These  new  Funk  G  Hybrids  get  off  to  an  early  start  in  the 
spring.  They  grow  fast  and  mature  rapidly— before  frost 
comes.  They  beat  the  short  season  and  yield  more  corn l 

Like  all  Funk  G  Hybrids,  these  special  varieties  have 
powerful  "Rock  of  Gibraltar”  roots  that  anchor  stalks 
securely  .  .  .  that  search  deeper  and  wider  for  moisture 
and  plant  food.  They  have  extra  wide  leaves  that  stay 
green  longer— make  more  silage.  They  also  have  strong, 
whippy  stalks  that  stand  up  against  storms  .  .  .  large, 
uniform  ears  that  husk  easily  .  . .  and  deep  kernels  that 
shell  more  corn  from  every  ear. 


These  new  Funk  G  Hybrids  bring  you  all  the  benefit  of 
years  of  careful  breeding  by  Funk.  They  have  been  tested 
and  proved  by  Hoffman  right  in  this  area. 

If  you  live  in  upper  New  York  State  —  or  other  areas 
where  the  growing  season  is  short  —  it  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  Funk  G  Hybrids.  We  have  varieties  for  both 
ensilage  and  for  husking.  Write  today  for  full  details. 


FREE  BOOKLET! 


Write  today  for  our  free  FUNK 
G  Hybrid  corn  booklet,  prices 
and  complete  information. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  32-T  Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 


World  Famous 

T/a/ueZi&d 


LAD10LUS 


BIGGEST 
BULB  BARGAIN 
IN  AMERICA 

Think  of  it?  This  amazing  low 
price  brings  you  100  blooming  size 
in  gladiola  bulbs — 8  glorious  rainbow  mix  colors 

Ronn?t  ^-year-old.  high-orice  varieties:  Picardy,  Dr. 
Wfi  wn'l  Shlr,IeJr  Temple,  Peggy  Lou.  Maid  of  Orleans. 
v-.J  replace  any  bulb  which  does  not  FLOWER  5 
f  °r<?er  n?w  while  they  last!  Sent  in  plenty  of 
time  for  spring  planting.  Money  back  guarantee. 

EX7Rfj^om?t  orderfl  receive  3  TUBEROSES  with¬ 
out  additional  cost.  Bloom  first  year  into  waxy  white 
ragrant  flowers,  2  to  3  ft.  tall,  can  be  grown  in  pots,  too. 

SEND  NO  MONEY—  RUSH  ORDER 
Cash  orders  sent  prepaid— else  pay  81.94  plus  postage 
on  arrival.  Send  order,  name  and  address  to 

MICHIGAN  BULB  CO. 

Dept.  G E- 1611  *  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigar 


rnrc  1947  Garden  Catalog 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 
™  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants. 
This  valuable  catalog  tells  how  to  spray,  plant 
and  cultivate  cabbage,  onion,  tomato,  potato,  egg 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog 
now  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


EarliestTomato 

JUNG'S  W AYAH E AD 

has  Big  Red  Fruit  ripening  as  early  as 
4.  Regular  price  15c  per  packet, 
but  to  introduce  Jung's 
Quality  Seeds  we  will 
you  a  trial  packet 
of  this  Tomato,  Giant  Carrot, 
Cream  Lettuce,  and  Earliest 
Radish,  also  a  packet  each  of 
Giant  Zinnias  and 
Double  Larkspur 
All  the  above  for  1 0c;  in  Can¬ 
ada,  20c.  A  Premium  Coupon 
sent  with  each  collection,  also 
our  catalog  of  bargains  in 
Seeds,  Plants,  Hybrid  Corn, 
Vicland  Oats,  etc. 


HErsnOUl  BflLL'TOmflTO  I 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Be  first  In  your 
community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicious, 
acid-free  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  for  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Sta.  180,  PARADISE.  PA. 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Depf.  S.  Randolph.  Wis. 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  QtticA! 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

Have  plenty  of  fruit  to  eatand  sell  this  year. 
Send  for  these  fruitplants  ready  to  bear  first 
"  season.  Hew  Streamliner  Everbearing 
J  Strawberry,  raspberries,  apples^  peaches. 
Dwarf  fruit  trees;  full  line  of  fruit  andshade 
trees.  FREE  color  catalog  of  shrubs,  roses, 
VSj  evergreens  and  flowers.  20%  Discount  on 
11  early  orders.  Money  saving  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WRITE  TODAY— NOW  1 

South  Michigan  Nursery,  Dept,  rys  .  New  Buffalo. Mich. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

LEE  and  OLD  HICKORY.  Also  Improved 
Spancross,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Lincoln, 
and  Wilson. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


CARNATIONS 

From  Seed  •  ♦  •  SPECIAL  OFFER 
100  SEED,  CHOICEST  MIXED  COLORS  10c 

Send  10  cents  Today  for  this  Special 
Offer  and  I  will  Include  my  |*|»PX' 

77th  Annual  Seed  and  fWf  t 
Nursery  Catalog  absolutely  I  IILL 


R.H.SHUM WAY  SEEDSMAN  Box  509  Rockford,  III. 


FREE  GARDEN  BOOK 


1947  catalog  In  color  oilers  bargains  in  vegetable  plants. 
Tells  how  to  grow  early  vegetables  the  easy  way.  Field- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion.  Lettuce.  Beet.  Broccoli.  Tomato* 
Potato,  Eggplant.  Pepper  Plants.  Safe  delivery  guaran* 
teed.  WRITS  TODAY. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

BOX  893.  ALBANY.  GA. 
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f BUNTINGS’ 


BUNTINGS'  beau¬ 
tiful  full  color  cata¬ 
log  will  help  you 
to  lay  out  the  best 
planting  you  ever 
m  a  d  e  .  Rely  on 
BUNTINGS'  —  har¬ 
dy-quick  -  growing- 
early  -  maturing 
stock.  Send  for 
that  FREE  catalog 
now! 


FRUIT  TREES 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 
STRAWBERRIES 
SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 
ROSES  *  HEDGES 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
SHADE  TREES,  ETC. 


Over  1200  ocres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Complete  line  ol  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
to  beautify  and  enrich  your 
property. 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Box  28.  Selbyville,  Delaware 


rs  Say - 


«<  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  QUALITY 
COMES  FIRST  IN  SEED.  THE  BEST  SEED 

Is  Cheapest— No  Matter  What  Price  You  Pay’ 

Our^usiness%^sCtre^n^uilt  ^yPsuppl^ingmde^ndaW.eaiseed^5eedr>ofehigh1germlnatio^ 
and  purity  with  good  breeding  behind  it.  small  garden,  you  want 

If  you  are  the  largest  grower  m  your  sta^  or  have  on^a  sm  page  j?arm  and 
quality  seed  of  varieties  best  suited  to  your  soil  corn  BUT" — 

Garden  Seed  Annual  lists  these  varieties  of  vegetables  hybrid  corn, 
crain  crons  and  flowers  with  full  descriptions,  cultural  suggestions, 
illustrations,’  and  seed  prices  in  line  with  the  high  quality  ot  our  se  . 


1,000  Acres  of  Seed  Crops  in 
the  Heart  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Region. 


Send  today  for  your  FREE 
COPY  of  our  Farm  and  Garden 
Seed  Annual. 


WRITE  TO  BOX  13 


ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Hall,  ?SI mty  N.  Y. 


■HARRIS  SEEDS 


r  4 


Harris’  Quality  Squash 


NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

Our  Quality  squash  really  lives  up  to  its  name.  Its 
delicious  flavor,  thick  dry  flesh,  and  medium  size  have 
brought  it  ever-increasing  popularity  with  home  and 
market  gardeners  alike.  .  ,  , 

Here  at  Moreton  Farm  we  specialize  in  the  development 
of  the  finest  strains  of 

SQUASH  SWEET  CORN  PEPPERS 

BEANS  MUSKMELONS  TOMATOES 

and  many  other  vegetables  and  flowers  for  vigor  and 
dependability.  They  are  honestly  described  in  our  catalog,  so 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists'  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  1 1 ,  N.Y. 

-1947  CATALOG  mm  /imdij — 


STRAWBERRIES 

foi* 

i  [very  Need,  Soil,  Location,  Climate 

su  wtms  Blueberries  ^ 


KOur  1947  Berry  Book  lists  the 
^varieties  you  need  for  highest  berry 
^production  and  profit.  Each  variety 
fully  described  with  special  m- 
formation  on  areas  to  which  best 
XSti^^Sdapted.  Write  for  Your  Copy.  It’s  Free. 
AYNER  BROS.  52  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRIES 

DAV  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

r/itR  describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Mu. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  19 4' 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all 
heading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
‘'True-to-Name”  and  -strictly  fresh 
Jug.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
j.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-27A,  Allen,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

ctr-A  WHERRY  AND  RAS-PBERRY  PLANTS—— 

CatskiU ;  Premier  (Howard 

56  25  1>5(>0-j  12^59;  ’l00(i-$22.00.  Gem  Everbearing  25- 
Sl’75:  50-53.25 ;•  100-55.00.  Eatham  Bed  Kaspberry  25- 

fe'T gj."*?* i&TT-g' 

•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  • 

Blueberry,  raspberry  and  asparagus  in  a”  ^"1*r 

d!’ R iCH A R DSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  Willards.  Md. 

Everbearing  Strawberry  bearing  strains  at  lower 

prices.  Write  for  price  list,  order  n°w-  Shipped 

PRaidD.hN0Sfng-  ByLCLSPT0ONELAKBEERNEWFAYORk 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VARTET1KS 

Reasonable  prices.  Write  for  free  price  list  today. 

MLS  PRY  OR,  R-  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

r».  l  ,  nt_i.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

otrawberry  riants  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 

RED  RASPBERRIES:  Taylor,  Milton,  Marcy,  Indian 
Summer.  Send  for  Circular  Culture. _ 

WALBERTA  FARMS,  CLINTON,  CONNECTICUT 

For  Sale:  Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut,  ex¬ 
cellent  strain.  Fruit  trees.  Blueberry  plants.  Ask  for 
prices.  A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants:  CatskiU,  Big  Joe,  <I»P- 

Doi  sett.  Premier  ^*-50-100.  Blakemore,  $7.0(^I(M)0. 

ALFRED  C.  CLARK,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


If  you  want 

GOOD  Clover 
Seed — get  it 
from  Fagley’s 


Buy  direct  from.  Northwestern 
Ohio’s  leading  seed  market,  located 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  best 
Clover  seed  producing  sections  in 
the  United  States,  where  you  can 
buy  better  seeds  at  lowest  possible 
prices.  Hardy,  highly  productive 
new  crop  seeds — specially  reeleaned 
to  remove  weeds  and  other  im¬ 
purities.  Laboratory  tested  for 
purity  and  germination — meet  all 
requirements  of  your  State  Seed 
Law  and  the  Federal  Seed  Law. 
Guaranteed  satisfaction. 

MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER 
MAMMOTH  CLOVER 
LADINO  CLOVER  ALFALFA 
ALSIKE  SWEET  CLOVER 
VICLAND  OATS  SOY  BEANS 

Buy  QUALITY  seeds  from 
FAGLEY’S  at  lower  prices.  Write 
for  price  list  TODAY. 


FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  354  Archbold,  Ohio 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delickius  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 
2  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 
1  Yr.  Rooted  Cuttings  50c  each.  $40.00  per  100 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


RED  RASPBERRIES  ous.  State  Inspected, 

^VarTW.  ^ORt-  CHERRY  Y^/T 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Certified,  Premier.  Order 
now.  Spring  1947.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Fertilizing  Garden  Orchard 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best  time 
and  method  to  fertilize  about  a  dozen 
fruit  trees — apple,  pear,  peach,  quince, 
cherry  and  plum?  We  have  manure 
available,  also  compost.  They  are  in  a 
vegetable  garden  on  rough  ground 
where  anything  could  be  applied.  An¬ 
other  specific  problem  is,  what  to  do 
with  two  large  Winesap  trees  in  the 
middle  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house  where  fertilizer  or  manure  can¬ 
not  be  applied  on  top  without  ruining 
the  grass.  One  is  largely  surrounded 
by  flowers.  They  were  put  in  about 
five  years  ago  and  have  borne  quite 
heavily  until  this  last  Summer.  A  year 
ago  bone  meal  was  applied  in  holes 
two  feet  deep  around  the  spread  of 
the  tree  with  a  crowbar,  about  80 
holes  per  tree — a  most  arduous  process. 
Can  you  suggest  anything  easier  or 
better?  mrs.  h.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

Fruit  trees  growing  in  a  garden 
area  that  is  fertilized  for  vegetable 
or  flower  crops,  usually  receive  enough 
fertilizer  for  sufficient  growth  without 
any  additional  being  added.  What  is 
the  determining  factor,  however,  is  the 
appearance  of  the  trees  and  the  annual 
terminal  growth  that  they  are  making. 
Peach  trees  should  probably  make  12 
to  14  inches  of  growth  annually  while 
the  other  trees  might  be  sufficiently 
vigorous  if  they  are  making  eight  to 
10  inches  of  terminal  growth. 

If  complete  fertilizer  is  being  used 
in  the  garden,  that  is  nitrogen, 
phosphorous  and  potash,  and  the  trees 
are  not  making  sufficient  growth,  I 
would  suggest  the  addition  of  a  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  such  as  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulfate  of  ammonia,  using  perhaps 
one-half  pound  of  this  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  each  inch  of  trunk  diameter. 

Your  problem  of  fertilizing  the  two 
large  Winesap  apple  trees  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  lawn  is  not  an  easy 
one.  Any  top  dressing  of  fertilizer  that 
you  may  apply  on  top  of  the  lawn  for 
the  trees  will  of  course  •  affect  the 
grass  in  that  area.  If  you  are  not  too 
particular  about  the  difference  in  grass 
growth  that  may  show  during  early 
season,  you  might  try  a  light  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  very 
early  in  the  Spring  just  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground  when 
the  grass  is  dry.  The  next  rain  should 
tend  to  wash  these  materials  into  the 
soil  so  that  the  tree  roots  should  be 
able  to  take  them  up.  The  reason  for 
early  application  is  an  attempt  to  have 
the  nitrogen  in  the  ground  before  the 
grass  roots  are  active.  h.  a.  r. 


A  Case  of  Apple  Scab 

The  enclosed  apples  grew  on  our 
apple  tree.  The  crop  was  exceedingly 
heavy  and  the  apples  were  from  the 
onset  very  spotted  as  you  can  see. 
Gradually  all  of  them  cracked.  These 
are  a  very  juicy  sweet  Winesap  but 
will  not  keep  on  account  of  openings. 
Could  you  advise  me  of  the  reason  or 
what  could  be  done  to  correct  the 
situation.  J.  a.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Winesap  apples  which  you  sent 
were  affected  by  apple  scab,  a  fungous 
disease  that  was  especially  serious  last 
season.  Both  primary  and  secondary 
apple  scab  infection  was  apparent  and 
a  secondary  decay  following  scab.  In 
other  words,  it  is  evident  that  apple 
scab  attacked  your  fruit  when  it  was 
very  small  and  that  during  the  Summer 
the  scab  spores  washed  down  to  cause 
a  secondary  or  late  scab  infection. 

Apple  scab  is  controlled  by  thorough 
and  timely  applications  of  spray  or 
dust  containing  a  suitable  fungicide. 
In  years  gone  by,  sulfur  has  been  the 
standard  fungicide  for  scab  control. 
More  recently  Fermate,  a  new  material, 
has  also  gained  favor  for  an  apple 
scab  spray.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
follow  the  recommendations  of  your 
local  Extension  Service  regarding  the 
spraying  for  apple  scab,  remember¬ 
ing  that  it  is  important  to  have  all 
new  foliage  and  fruit  protected  with  a 
film  of  spray  material  before  the  rains, 
when  apple  scab  infection  takes  place. 

Apple  scab  winters  over  on  the  old 
leaves  on  the  ground  and  it  is  likely 
that  you  have  a  heavy  carryover  of 
scab  on  the  old  leaves.  This  will  make 
control  in  the  Spring  of  1947  even 
more  difficult,  especially  if  we  have 
continued  rainy  periods  as  occcurred 
in  1946.  h.  a.  r. 


Crest,  Elberta,  After  Glow  and  Lizzie; 
with  only  a  few  trees  of  Raritan  Rose, 
After  Glow  and  Lizzie.  Raritan  Rose 
is  a  white  fleshed  peach  and  the  others 
are  yellow. 

In  planting  these  trees,  you  should 
dig  the  hole  larger  than  you  actually 
need  so  that  the  roots  will  have  loose 
soil  in  which  to  grow.  Place  the  top 
soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  around 
the  roots.  Plant  the  tree  an  inch  or 
two  deeper  than  the  ground  level 
mark  on  the  nursery  trees.  One  year 
trees  are  best  and  you  will  find  it 
necessary  to  cut  them  back  to  about 
24  to  30  inches  high  and  to  remove  all 
but  three  of  the  side  limbs.  The  or¬ 
chard  should  be  cultivated  at  least  the 
first  few  seasons  for  best  results.  It 
might  be  well  to  work  one-half  pound 
of  7-7-7  fertilizer  or  its  equivalent  into 
the  top  soil  around  the  tree  at  time 
of  planting.  h.  a.  r. 


Water  Core  in  Apples 

What  is  the  cause  of  water  core  in 
apples?  I  have  a  tree  that  has  such 
trouble  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  remedy  for  same.  c.  P. 

Pennsylvania 

Water  core  in  apples  is  generally 
more  serious  with  certain  varieties  such 
as  Tompkins  King  and  Red  Delicious. 
Water  core  is  a  physiological  con¬ 
dition  which  occurs  within  the  fruit 
during  late  Summer  or  early  Fall  when 
the  direct  sunlight  comes  in  contact 
with  the  apple  cheek,  capsing  the  flesh 
of  the  fruit  to  become  extremely  warm. 

The  best  remedy  is  to  watch  the 
fruit  carefully  and  pick  the  crop  be¬ 
fore  the  water  core  is  very  serious. 
It  usually  occurs  first  on  the  south¬ 
west  side  of  the  tree  and  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  permitting  the  sunlight 
to  shine  through  the  flesh  of  the  fruit. 
Cup  one  hand  and  lay  it  on  the  apple 
and  as  you  hold  the  fruit  up  to  the 
sun,  a  water  core  area  will  appear 
to  he  transparent. 

Small  spots  of  water  core,  the  size 
of  a  nickel,  will  usually  dry  out  in 
storage  and  not  cause  any  damage  to 
the  fruit.  Larger  spots  may  never  dry 
out  and  therefore  will  be  injurious. 

Control  of  Red  Mite 

Enclosed  you  will  find  some  samples 
which  I  cut  from  one  of  my  apple 
trees  yesterday.  Could  you  identify  for 
me  the  red  scale-like  growth  around 
the  buds  and  in  small  crotches?  Also 
could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  about  it 
if  it  is  a  condition  that  threatens  the 
well-being  of  my  tree?  d.  p. 

New  York 

The  masses  of  tiny  red  eggs  on  the 
apple  twig  which  you  sent  are  Euro¬ 
pean  red  mite  eggs.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  control  consists  of  a  delayed 
dormant  oil  spray  containing  three 
per  cent  of  actual  oil.  The  time  of 
application  is  just  as  the  buds  are 
breaking  but  before  any  green  shows. 
There  are  several  brands  of  oil 
emulsions  or  miscible  oils  that  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  European  red  mite  and  scale 
control.  These  should  be  used  at  the 
strength  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

European  red  mites  hatch  about  pink 
bud  stage  and  the  mites  suck  the 
chlorophyll  from  the  leaves  causing 
them  to  show  a  bronze  appearance  by 
midsummer.  This  weakens  the  tree 
and  results  in  poor  finish  on  the  fruit. 

H.  A.  R. 


Our  Cover  Page 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Capwell,  Waterford, 
Conn.,  will  be  surprised  to  see  herself, 
on  this  week’s  front  cover.  The  picture 
was  snapped  by  a  passing  photographer 
taking  snow  scenes,  and  caught  Mrs. 
Capwell  putting  a  pint  thermos  bottle 
of  steaming  hot  coffee  into  her  R.  F.  D. 
box,  an  act  of  kindness  toward  the 
local  carrier  that  she  has  performed 
on  each  cold  day,  both  this  Winter  and 
last.  The  first  chapter  of  the  incident, 
“Winter  and  the  R.  F.  D.,”  was  written 
for  our  January  18,  1947  Woman  and 
Home  pages  by  Lucile  Capwell  her¬ 
self,  who  with  her  husband,  an  ex- 
Navy  man,  lives  in  what  was  once  an 
old  stone  barn.  A  second  chapter  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  issue  on  page  ???.  Both 
are  based  on  an  appreciation  of  what 
the  R.  F.  D.  man  means  to  the 
American  farm  family  everywhere. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Planning  A  Peach  Orchard 

Am  planning  to  set  out  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  this  Spring  and  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  furnish 
ne  with  information  concerning  setting 
out  such  an  orchard.  Am  planning  of 
course  to  sell  them  at  my  roadside 
market  and  will  want  to  plant  some 
sarly  and  late  varieties.  Have  never 
set  out  an  orchard  so  want  to  make 
sure  I  do  everything  as  I  should. 

Connecticut  l.  e.  s. 

If  you  are  planning  a  peach  orchard 
for  roadside  market,  the  following  va¬ 
rieties  are  suggested  in  the  order  of 
their  ripening  dates:  Raritan  Rose, 
Golden  Jubilee,  Halehaven,  Summer 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auchter  and  Knapp . $5.50 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Grow  Your  Own. Fruits, 

M.  G.  Kains . 3.50 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  2.92 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

E.  P.”  Felt .  2.50 

A  Living  From  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett . 2.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 

Sales  Tax.) 
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KELLY’S 

fruit  trees,  berries, 
roses  and  shrubs 


•  Choice,  sturdy,  upland 
grown  stock  that  will  make 

•  rapid  growth  and  bear 

•  plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT 
>  •  TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 

•  RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 

•  BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS  are  noted  for  their 
vigor.  Write  for  our  new 

•  1947  CATALOG  in  full  col- 

•  or.  It’s  FREE. 

•  Free  Planting 
a  Guide  with  each 

order  .  .  .  We 

•  GUARANTEE 

•  SATISFACTION. 

•  Our  67th  Year 

9  KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

•  34  MAPLE  ST.  •  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade — Beauty — Fun 

Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  20  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut  trees 
for  over  50  years. 

HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 

Grow  at  Home  —  cultivated  Blueberries  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties.  A  few  bushes  will  grow  plenty 
for  Dessert,  Pies  &  Canning.  Circular  telling  how 
to  grow  them  Free  with  each  order.  Write: 

Sunny  Ridge.  435  New  St.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Plant  Worley's 

TRUE-TO-NAME 

FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince 
and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blueberry  and  Asparagus  Plants. 
Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous  rootstocks, 
grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected,  and 
inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietial 
specialist.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


Try  Twilley’s  Seeds 

THE  BEST  VARIETIES 

A  DIFFERENT  SEED  CATALOG  YOU  WILL  ENJOY 

Bearn  about  our  true  to  name  varieties  adapted  to 
northern  climates.  Few  seedmen  live  with  and  study 
their  varieties  as  we  do.  You  will  like  Twilley’s 
Seeds.  F1USE  CATAJLOG  now  ready. 

OTIS  S.  TWILLEY,  Druid  Rd.,  SALISBURY,  MO. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Planters  Grades  at  Planters  Prices.  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Prune,  Cherry. 
Write  for  Prices.  Drop  a  card  for  Free  copy 
of  our  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

166  MAIN  STREET  •  PERRY,  OHIO 


GUIDE. 


Grow  the  better  new  ones.  Golden  Mus¬ 
cat  with  l%-2  lb.  clusters.  New  Buffalo 
best  of  all  blue  grapes.  23  other  new 
and  popular  kinds.  Also  Chinese  chest¬ 
nuts.  Dwarf  apples,  fruit  trees,  berries, 
blueberries.  Write  now  for  MIDLER’S 
FREE  GRAPE  BOOK  AND  NURSERY 
pages.  Illustrated,  full  of  valuable 
information. 

1 E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  v. 

MARKET  GROWERS— ATTENTION 

"  e  specialize  in  serving  critical  Market  Growers  with 
the  very  best  strains  of  vegetable  seed.  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy  of  our  1947  catalog.  TR I -STATE 
SEED  COMPANY,  125  Dock  St„  Phila.  6,  Pa. 
“In  the  heart  of  the  Produce  Market.” 

SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

Tise  our  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Frostproof 
Cabbage,  Onion,  and  Lettuce  Plants:  also  hardy 
Tomato,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper 
and  Eggplant.  Free  1947  color  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO„  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

MAPI! TP  US ’3 

sugar  Maple  shade  trees,  ?9 ' 

’Sent  Postpaid  at  planting  W*1 
.roc 'Write  for  folder  on  Evergreens, 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc,  Indiana,  Pa. 

GRANDMOTHER'S  GARDEN  was  beautiful  with 
ni-lnt  ,  *lonod  ^  Bleeding  Heart.  We  send  one 

« ant  twenty-five  cents;  five  plants  one  dollar, 
fil  ar>i including  interesting  Iris  News. 
GLACIAL  ROCK  GARDENS,  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


FARM  £  GARDEN  Si 
ANNUAL  — FREE—* 

ri«HP!8eSi.  t!l°  best  in  seeds,  new  va* 
trnii  s’  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus- 
Rnneivu  „Send  8  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  23,  Hall.  N.Y. 


Food  for  Healthy  Plant 
Growth 

In  order  to  produce  tender,  delicious 
vegetables,  it  is  essential  that  the 
plants  make  a  healthy,  vigorous,  unim¬ 
peded  growth.  Very  often  our  plants 
make  satisfactory  growth  until  just  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  produce  their  fruit, 
when  they  become  anaemic  and  puny, 
resulting  in  a  poor  yield  of  inferior 
quality  vegetables.  This  is  usually 
caused  by  a  deficiency  in  essential  plant 
food.  The  plant  simply  uses  up  the 
available  plant  food  within  its  reach 
and  its  poor  condition  is  the  effect  of 
slow  starvation.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  beans,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes 
and  cabbage.  Most  garden  soils,  especi¬ 
ally  those  which  have  been  in  use 
over  a  long  period  and  have  not  been 
supplied  with  ample  quantities  of 
manure  or  other  organic  material,  are 
deficient  in  some  for/n  of  plant  food. 
To  produce  satisfactory  crops,  this  de¬ 
ficiency  must  be  supplied  by  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizer  as  a  side  dress¬ 
ing. 

An  application  of  lime  increases  the 
fertility  of  certain  types  of  soil,  but  its 
indiscriminate  use  may  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  should  never  be  used  un¬ 
less  proven  by  an  actual  soil  test  that 
it  is  needed.  When  lime  is  needed,  it 
should  be  spread  on  the  soil  after 
plowing  in  either  Fall  or  Spring,  and 
then  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  top 
soil  by  harrowing  or  spading.  Never 
mix  lime  with  fertilizer  or  manure  on 
account  of  the  possible  chemical 
changes  that  may  destroy  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  fertilizer.  Anyway,  after 
the  plants  begin  to  show  a  deficiency  in 
plant  food,  it  is  too  late  to  apply  lime. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  supply  a  food 
that  is  immediately  soluble. 

During  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
gotten  excellent  results  from  using  a 
complete  fertilizer  and  nitrate  of  soda 
mixed  in  equal  parts  as  a  side  dress¬ 
ing  at  the  first  sign  of  a  slump  in 
plant  growth.  This  is  applied  as  needed 
on  sweet  corn  and  bush  beans,  usually 
when  they  are  about  five  weeks  old. 
Using  a  garden  plow  with  a  three  inch 
point,  I  make  a  furrow  on  both  sides 
of  the  rows  about  six  inches  from  the 
plants.  I  drop  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  mixture  on  both  sides  of  the  hill, 
then  thoroughly  plow  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  material  does  not  get  on  the 
plants  as  the  soda  will  injure  the  foli¬ 
age.  Sometimes  within  48  hours  the 
color  will  return  to  the  plants  and 
production  is  usually  increased  as  much 
as  50  per  cent.  In  some  cases  I  make  a 
second  application  within  two  or  three 
weeks.  By  this  method  the  growth  is 
not  retarded,  which  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  well  formed  nutritious 
vegetables.  Another  advantage  in  grow¬ 
ing  strong  vigorous  plants  is  that  they 
offer  far  more  resistance  to  the  ravages 
of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases.  Some 
plant  foods,  particularly  nitrate  of  soda, 
are  rather  hard  to  obtain  fiiis  season 
in  some  sections.  Well  pulverized 
poultry  manure  makes  an  excellent  side 
dressing,  though  it  is  slower  in  pro¬ 
ducing  results. 

This  method  of  feeding  plants  works 
fine  with  both  pole  and  field  beans 
which  I  plant  with  my  sweet  corn,  one 
bean  midway  between  each  hill.  I  plant 
the  beans  when  corn  is  about  knee 
high.  This  gives  the  corn  time  to  mature 
before  being  smothered  by  the  beans.  I 
plant  Kentucky  Wonder,  Horticultural 
and  Nancy  Davis.  After  the  roasting 
ears  are  gathered  I  turn  the  old  corn 
stalks  over  to  the  beans.  I  use  the  above 
mentioned  side  dressing  once  or  twice, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  form  a  dense 
mass,  producing  bushels  of  snap  beans. 
The  Nancy  Davis  is  hardy,  tender  and 
wonderfully  productive  and  will  stand 
a  lot  of  rough  treatment.  t.  j.  w. 


A  harvest  display  of  the  Ontario  potato, 
which,  on  numerous  tests  supervised  by 
the  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  found  to  be  extremely  resistant 
to  potato  scab  and  quite  resistant  to 
potato  blight. 


DIBBLE’S 


TESTED  SEED  OATS 

Our  high  yielding  varieties  of  OATS 
are  recommended  for  your  conditions. 
Lenroc,  Goldwin,  Heavyweight  (for 
early  sowing)  and  Vicland  (rust  re¬ 
sistant  for  late  sowing).  All  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  And — most  important — 
all  hardy,  northern  grown!  ACCLI¬ 
MATED  to  insure  BEST  results 
for  YOUR  conditions.  This  quality, 
backed  by  Dibble’s,  will  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  ORDER  EARLY! 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Brand 

has  been  famous  for  years.  Average 
weight  40-42  pounds  per  bushel. 
Thoroughly  Cleaned— Screened  —  Graded 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

tells  about  this  outstanding  OAT,  also 
Barley  —  Corn  —  Alfalfa  —  Clover 
Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes 

EDWARD  F.  DIBDLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


Phnt  “GROWMORE”  HYBRIDS 


BEST  CORNS 

For  New  York  AND 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  .  . 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . .  . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


New  England 


OU  can  now  select  proved  “GM” 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence — for  bigger  yields — better  corn— 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 

Tested  -Tried  -True - Inspected  and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 


The  Choree  of  Progressive  Farmers 

SINCE  1895 


FREE!  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  com  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain 

ASK  FOR  CHART  NO.] 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


fHoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  31,  .IANDISVILLE  (Lancaster  Co.)  PENNA. 


New  Early  Purple  Head  Cauliflower 


HARRIS  SEEDS- 

Our  Customers  Are  Enthusiastic 

Here's  what  they  write  about  our  New  Early  Purple  Head 
cauliflower!  “It  Is  superb”  ...  “A  vegetable  De  Luxe”  .  .  . 
“Splendid.  I  am  grateful  to  you”  .  .  .  “The  finest  of  any¬ 
thing  ever  raised  in  this  type  of  vegetable.” 

It  turns  green  when  cooked  and  is  more  delicious  than 
Broccoli  and  Brussels’  Sprouts.  Our  strain  of  this  unusual 
vegetable  is  easy  to  grow  and  practically  sure  heading. 
It  is  fully  described  in  our  1947  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Price  List  . 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

—1947  CATALOG  now  madij _ 


Y ou’re  sure  to  want  this  brand  new  seed  catalog  and 
farm  facts  book!  It’s  filled  with  helpful  hints — good 
ideas— timely  tips— as  well  as  valuable  seed  information! 
It  tells  you  how  to  save  time  and  money— how  to  grow 
bigger  and  better  crops! 

Get  your  copy  today!  Just  drop  us  a  penny  postal  card 
or  letter,  and  ask  for  the  FREE  Hoffman  Seed  Catalog 
and  Farm  Facts  Book.  Don’t  delay! 
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NOW  AVAILABLE  ! 


J  &  P  Blight-Resistant 

/T1HE  blight  that  has 
i  JL  stricken  so  many 

••  American  Chestnuts 

doesn’t  harm  these 
hardy,  blight-resist¬ 
ant  trees,  from  fa¬ 
mous  Chinese  stock. 
Quick,  prolific  bear- 
ers>  they  produce 
immmmmi  loads  of  nuts  larger 

than  our  native  kind 

- — — - , - only  2  or  3  years 

after  planting.  Will  grow  anywhere  peach  trees 
grow.  Once  again  you  can  reap  a  royal  harvest 
of  big,  luscious  chestnuts  each  Fall.  Be  sure  to 
■plant  more  than  one  tree  for  pollination. 

Guaranteed  to  Live  and  Bear  Nuts! 
All  trees  are  2-year-old  nursery-grown  stock, 
shipped  to  you  trimmed  ready  to  plant.  Guar¬ 
anteed  perfect.  Order  AT  ONCE  for  Spring 
planting.  All  transportation  prepaid.  Only  $2.7  5 
each.  (Or  save  money  —  by  ordering  3  for 
$7.40).  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  1 00  Rose  Lane, 
Newark,  New-  YORK,  Mail  coupon  today  to 

Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.T 

1691  RoseLane,Newarlc,NewYORK  ■ 

I  enclose  $ .  Send  me.  transportation  I 

I  prepaid,  AT  SPRING  PLANTING  TIME,  I 
.  Blight-Resistant  Chestnut  Trees.  | 

|  Name  . , .  j 

j  Address  .  | 

^  □  SendTme HEW I’t  p’ROSE  CATALOG- FREE  J 


your  ^^whenyou  plant  this  seed 
DfHJDtD’C  domestic  medium 

nUnntKo  red  clover 


ORDER  TODAY ! 

This  pure,  sure-germina¬ 
ting  seed  gives  a  greater 
yield  per  acre  . . .  produc¬ 
ing  profitable,  quality  hay 
and  strengthening  your 
soil.  Yes,  you  profit  “three 
ways”  when  you  plant 
Medium  Red  Clover.  Order 
from  Rohrer’s  today — we 
pay  the  freight — the  bags 
are  Free ! 


FREE! 

Rohrer’s  1947  Seed 
Annual.  Full  of  illus¬ 
trations  and  helpful 
information  on  farm 
and  garden  seeds. 


BRElUr, 


SMOKETOWN 


U»eMl"  Co.,  p*.  J 


MALONEY 


jMSPBcems 

BIG,  firm  BERRIES  of  the  most  de¬ 
licious  type.  Famed  Maloney  super¬ 
vision  assures  heavy  bearing  bushes. 
Write  today  for  large  FREE  Color 
Catalog  showing  all  best  varieties, 
red  and  black.  Also  shows  other 
BERRIES,  GRAPES,  FRUIT  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS,  PER¬ 
ENNIALS  and  ROSES.  Maloney 
quality  always  best.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 

MALONEY  BROS. 

Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

77  Circle  Rd.,  Donsville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  63 SP  YEAR 


Preparing  the  Land  for 
Soybeans 

During  the  war,  farmers  were  urged 
to  grow  as  many  soybeans  as  possible. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  need  for 
soybeans  is  even  greater  than  before. 
All  soybean  growers  do  not  agree  in 
their  cultural  practices.  There  are  some* 
who  prefer  early  planting,  while 
others  swear  by  late  planting.  Some 
are  sold  on  row  planting,  others  like 
to  drill  them  solid.  Among  each  group 
are  found  those  who  secure  good 
yields. 

Many  factors  affect  success  or  failure 
in  growing  the  crop,  and  to  try  to 
perfect  a  plan  of  growing  that  would 
be  successful  in  all  cases  is  impossible. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  growers  are 
agreed  that  soybean  land  should  be 
plowed  only  as  early  as  is  consistent 
with  the  soil  turning  up  mellow  and 
friable.  Cloddy  ground  resulting  from 
plowing  when  too  wet  is  sure  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  poor  stand.  Hence  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  the  ground  plows  well; 
but  the  earlier  this  can  be  done,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  crop.  Early  plowing 
gives  one  a  chance  to  do  the  pre-seed- 
ing  weed  killing  that  is  so  essential, 
especially  where  the  beans  are  to  be 
drilled  in  solid.  Because  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  soybeans  in  the  Central 
States  are  grown  following  a  crop  of 
corn,  thorough  disking  of  the  corn¬ 
stalks  before  the  land  is  plowed  is  de¬ 
sirable.  The  earlier  this  trash  can  be 
plowed  under  before  the  beans  are 
seeded,  the  more  chance  it  has  to  de¬ 
compose  and  help  hold  moisture,  rather 
than  cause  the  surface  soil  to  dry  out. 
The  perfect  soybean  seed  bed  is  one 
that  is  fine,  firm  and  free  of  weeds. 
Under  normal  conditions  this  can  be 
brought  about  without  undue  amount 
of  labor  if  the  farmer  uses  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  choosing  the  right  time  for  his 
seed  bed  preparation. 

An  exception  to  the  rule  that  early 
plowing  is  best  may  be  found  in  sandy 
soil.  Good  results  have  been  secured 
by  plowing  such  land  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  following  up  at  once  with  the 
seeding.  The  fresh  plowed  land  should 
be  immediately  worked  to  firm  it  and 
the  soybeans  drilled,  preferably  not 
more  than  a  day  or  two  after  the  plow¬ 
ing.  Early  planting  is  successfully 
practiced  on  weed-free  ground  and 
where  row  planting  is  done.  The  biggest 
argument  for  early  planting  is  that  it 
hastens  maturity  and  enables  the  har¬ 
vest  of  beans  before  the  big  bulk  of 
the  crop  can  be  combined  with  often 
a  drop  in  price.  To  offset  these  advan¬ 
tages  is  the  danger  that  the  ground  may 
still  be  too  cool  to  bring  about  rapid 
germination  and  quick  growth;  also,  less 
time  is  allowed  for  weed  killing.  The 


best  time  to  plant  soybeans  is  to  put 
them  in  about  the  same  date  that  field 
corn  is  planted.  This  will  vary  some, 
according  to  the  weather,  with  different 
localities  but  it  is  a  good  general  guide 
to  follow.  / 

It  has  been  found  advisable,  both  by 
farmers  and  experiment  station  work¬ 
ers,  to  plant  soybeans  in  rows  rather 
than  sowing  them  broadcast,  as  was 
the  former  practice  on  most  farms.  By 
planting  them  in  rows,  there  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  seed  and  thus  both  the  yield  and 
quality  of  the  harvested  beans  are  im¬ 
proved.  The  optimum  distance  will 
vary  with  the  variety  and  the  kind  of 
soil,  but  row  distances  of  24  to  42 
inches  are  common  practice,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  soil  fertility. 

Because  weeds  have  been  such  a 
problem  in  soybean  growing,  ther^has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  plant  soybeans  in  rows  so  that 
cultivation  can  be  practiced.  Row  plant¬ 
ing  is  almost  a  necessity  in  river 
bottom  soils  where  the  land  is  very 
heavy.  Productive  soils  are  capable  of 
producing  30  or  40  bushels  of  soybeans 
per  acre  if  the  weeds  give  them  a 
chance.  The  corn  planter  is  the  proper 
tool  to  use  in  these  situations.  In  40 
or  42  inch  rows  one  should  drill  about 
a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  First  of  all, 
a  heavy  seeding  in  the  row  helps  to 
break  a  crust  which  a  hard  rain  may 
cause.  Second,  the  beans  need  to  be 
thick  in  the  row  to  choke  out  the 
weeds  that  the  cultivator  cannot 
reach. 

One  thing  that  must  be  watched 
when  the  corn  planter  is  used  in  drill¬ 
ing  soybeans,  is  that  the  seed  is  not 
planted  too  deep.  Soybean  seed  should 
never  be  planted  over  an  inch  or  two 
in  the  ground,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  lock  the  planter  lever  in 
a  shallow  position.  Most  combine 
operators  do  not  like  soybeans  grown 
in  rows  because  the  machinery  is  so 
badly  shaken  in  crossing  the  rows.  In 
order  to  overcome  this  objection,  care 
should  be  taken  to  do  a  minimum 
amount  of  ridging  when  cultivating. 
Another  plan  is  to  start  planting 
around  the  edge  of  the  field  and  gradu¬ 
ally  work  toward  the  center  in  a  long, 
continuous  row,  much  as  one  would 
plow  when  a  start  is  made  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  field  and  a  finish  made  in 
the  center  with  only  one  dead  furrow. 
The  combine  can  then  follow  around 
the  rows  in  harvesting  and  there  is 
little  of  the  cross  ridge  bouncing. 

Soybeans  and  soybean  hay  make  good 
feed  for  all  kinds  of  livestock,  and  fit 
well  into  most  general  farm  programs. 
The  local  county  agent  or  state  ex¬ 
periment  station  can  advise  as  to  what 
varieties  are  best  suited  to  a  particular 
climate  and  soil.  Harry  L.  Spooner 


Soybeans  should  be  sown  preferably  in  rows  because  it  saves  seed  and  permits 
weed  control  by  cultivation;  as  a  result  yields  and  quality  are  both  improved. 
A  heavy  seeding  in  the  row,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  bushel  per  acre,  is  de¬ 
sirable  as  it  chokes  out  weeds  in  the  row  and  prevents  the  formation  of  a  crust 
on  the  soil  which  may  occur  following  a  hard  rain. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

How  glorious  these  days  can  be 
when  there’s  just  a  wee  hint  of  Spring 
in  the  clearer  atmosphere,  the  warmer 
sun,  the  nearer  seeming  rumble  of 
the  train  across  the  lake,  two  and  a 
half  miles  away,  as  it  winds  along 
the  shore.  The  stations  at  King  Ferry 
and  Atwaters  have  been  torn  down 
and  we  miss  the  shrill  whistle  we  used 
to  hear,  but  we  see  the  same  white 
veil  of  steam  as  it  ripples  back 
against  the  blue  gray  banks. 

It  is  time  now  to  listen  for  the 
first  chirp  of  a  robin  and  watch  for 
the  flash  of  the  bluebird’s  wing.  The 
bluebirds  return  to  the  same  spot  each 
Spring  year  after  year,  and  while  their 
natural  nesting  place  is  usually  the 
Winter  sleeping  quarters  of  the  wood¬ 
pecker,  or  his  nest  of  last  year,  they 
also  seem  to  like  a  house  which  has 
been  made  especially  for  them. 

Of  course  the  temperature  may  zip 
to  zero,  and  even  the  lake  freeze  over, 
but  Spring  is  out  there  on  a  hill  top, 
we  know.  With  the  new  seed  catalogs 
arriving,  arm  chair  gardens  are  the 
order  of  the  evening.  We  like  to  leave 
the  books  open,  too,  during  the  day, 
on  chair,  table  or  desk.  The  sweet  peas, 
marigolds  or  snapdragons  in  full  color 
lend  gaiety  to  a  room.  We  have  just 
brought  some  forsythia  and  pussy 
willow  branches  indoors,  and  soon  they 


will  open  to  form  an  early  bouquet  of 
Springtime  colors,  gold  and  gray.  Patsy, 
the  gray  squirrel,  saw  them  this  morn¬ 
ing  as  she  sat  on  the  windowsill  eat¬ 
ing  corn  and  turned  to  put  her  paws 
upon  the  pane. 

Today  has  been  still  and  sunny,  but 
now  there  are  just  beginning  south 
waves  crushing  the  thin  ice  that 
formed  along  the  shore  and  the  sound 
comes  to  us  as  of  the  constant  crump¬ 
ling  of  heavy  paper.  Probably  by  to¬ 
morrow  we’ll  have  snow  like  flour 
from  a  sifter,  and  the  boathouse  will 
be  sheathed  in  frozen  spray  while  the 
posts  of  the  dock  will  wear  flaring 
white  skirts.  We’ll  put  up  the  big 
tractor  umbrella  a  friend  gave  us  as 
a  shelter  for  the  ground  birds,  j  uncos 
and  tree  sparrows.  Dorka,  our  tamest 
song  sparrow,  and  her  mate  will  gather 
under  it  as  they  have  on  stormy  days 
throughout  the  season  and  cheerily 
chatter  over  the  seeds  and  crumbs. 
The  j  uncos  have  amused  us  many  times 
by  their  curiosity  over  trying  to  make 
out  just  how  the  woodpeckers,  nut¬ 
hatches  and  other  similar  birds  eat 
their  suet  on  a  tree.  They  haven’t 
managed  to  get  any  of  it,  however, 
except  as  crumbs  upon  the  ground.  The 
song  sparrows  are  singing  a  few  notes 
now  on  sunny  days  as  they  gather  on 
the  south  porch  railing;  a  song  that 
grows  note  by  note  with  the  warmer 
days,  suggesting  Spring.  e.  r.  h. 


Send  for  your  copy  of  this  treasure- 
house  of  quality  seeds  and  garden¬ 
ing  information.  In  it  you'll  find  the 
finest  varieties  seed  science  has  pro¬ 
duced.  You  can  depend  on  Wood¬ 
ruff  to  supply  the  seeds  for  the  best 
garden  you  ever  grew./ 

'Box  1 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Milford,  Conn.  ' _ 

Please  send  me  without  charge  your  1947 
Woodruff  Seed  Annual. 

Name  . . . . . 

Street  or  RFD  . 

Town  . . . . 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

LATHAM,  NEWBURGH,  SODUS, 
SUNRISE,  TAYLOR.  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  BOYSENBERRIES,  GRAPE 
VINES,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  HEDG¬ 
ING,  EVERGREENS,  ROSES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog.  A 
Guide  to  the  Best  Plants  and 
Trees  that  grow.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
Dependable  stock  at  reasonable 
prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  .  NEW  YORK 

Located  in  the  center  ot  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  lor  the  past  36  Years. 


A  real-money  crop I 


Worth  looking  into— Hoffman  Quality  Ladino 
Clover!  Unknown  a  few  years  ago,  Ladino  is 
■winning  a  permanent  place  on  thousands  ot 
Eastern  farms  as  a  valuable  pasture  crop.  Fine 
for  hogs,  cows,  poultry.  Write  today  for  our 
Fiff t  catalog.  M a 

fHoffman  FARM  SEED> 

Box  329  tandisviHe  (lancasTer  Co.),  Po- 


Scarff  s  Berry  Plants  &  Fruit  Trees 

Better  varieties  for  home  ancl  commercial  planting. 
Bristol  Black  Raspberry  —  highest  quality  and  most 
widely  adapted;  New  Logan,  most  profitable.  Marcy 
Bed,  Marion  Purple  largest  of  all  Raspberries; 
Delicious  Blueberries  large  as  grapes;  Fine  It™ 
Lake  Currants  and  Poorman  Gooseberries.  FRUli 
TREES  Complete  list  of  better  varieties.  Orna¬ 
mental  Fruits  —  dual  purpose  plants  for  utility 
and  landscape  planting.  Catalog  with  over  100 
cultural  tips  free.  Send  today. 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  8,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr- 
transplanted  3  to  6  In.  tall 
only  $1  postpaid.  22  only  5* 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  4<j 
Evergreens,  ?3  postpaid;  all 
transplanted,  3"  to  10"  tall- 
Ten  each  Scotch  Pine,  Black 
Hill  Spruce,  Red  Spruce, 
White  Spruce,  all  40  for  S3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
25c.)  Free  illustrated  price  l*st 
of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  ^ 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  RN-237  Fryeburg,  Maine 
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A  K)od  Marketing  Idea 

that  has  worked  to  benefit  farmers 


When  you  cut  down  the  costs  of  handling 
food  in  between  the  farm  and  the  consumer, 
you  can  pay  the  producer  top  going  prices 
for  his  product  and  still  save 
the  consumer  money 


That  is  the  Safeway  idea— to  cut  down 
the  cost  of  food  distribution.  Many 
farmers  find  it  is  now  working  to  increase 
the  return  from  their  crops 


w 


E  SAFEWAY  PEOPLE  are  retail  grocers.  We  serve 
the  farmer  both  as  a  producer  and  as  a  consumer.  No 
matter  where  a  farmer  lives  here  in  the  U.  S.  some  part 
of  his  crop  will  likely  be  sold  by  Safeway  stores.  And 
if  a  Safeway  store  is  located  near  where  you  live,  we’d 
like  to  have  you  as  a  store  customer. 

In  our  day-to-day  buying  we  work  closely  with 
producers  and  their  cooperatives.  Also,  nearly  one  third 
of  all  our  store  customers  today  are  farmers.  So  farmers 
know  us  pretty  well.  They  know  our  people  and  the 
policies  we  do  business  under. 

We  need  constantly  a  large  volume  of  farm  products 
to  sell  in  the  Safeway  stores.  Last  year,  for  example, 
we  paid  over  $500,000,000  to  farmers  and  other  sup¬ 
pliers  of  merchandise. 

How  we  can  afford  to  pay  top  prices  always 

Because  Safeway  store  prices  are  lower,  some  people 
figure  Safeway  must  pay  less  to  producers.  But  the 


record  shows  that  Safeway  always  pays  going  prices  or 
better,  and  never  offers  a  price  lower  than  a  producer 
quotes.  The  savings  we  pass  on  to  our  customers  are 
savings  in  distribution  costs. 

In  fact,  by  simplifying  and  improving  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  foods  we  are  able  to  return  to  farmers  a  larger 
share  of  every  dollar  consumers  spend  at  Safeway  stores. 


2  WAYS  OF  GETTING  CROPS  TO  CONSUMER 


THE  OLD  FASHIONED  WAY  is  like  City  Driving 


FARMER 


CONSUMER 


IB  E  SAFE  WAY  METHOD  is  a  straight  Highway  to  market 


E 


FARMER 


— ► 


CONSUMER 


This  more  efficient  food  distribution  system  helps  farmers 
and  consumers  alike.  Everybody  benefits  by  the  straightest , 
Quickest  possible  road  between  farmer  and  consumer 


Q  A  V  New  York  Distribution  Division 

^  ''**1 X  300  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
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GET  YOUR  COl*Y!  20  pages  in  color,  large 
diagrams,  helpful  instructions.  Tells  how 
to  install  sewerage  system,  soil-saving 
dams,  economical  culverts,  soil  or  building 
drainage,  new  hay-curing  system,  etc. 
Dozens  of  time  and  money  saving  hints. 
Get  your  FREE  copy  —  write  TODAY  to 
Dept.  Z-100.  *•»»-»* 


LOOK  FOITTHIS  SEAL 


KER-O-KIL 


2000°  F.  Flame 

For  burning  green 
Weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting.  Models 
from  $19.00  up. 

Write  for  Free  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  24. 

KER-O-KIL  MFG.  CO. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  or 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 


WEED 

BURNER 


IEDDEN  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

Send  For  1947  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  For  43  Years 

LARGEST  GROWERS  OF  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Asparagus,  Blueberry  Plants. 
Fruit  trees.  Cat.  free.  Holdridge  Fin.,  R6,  Norwich, Conn. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

$2.50  per  1000.  Varieties:  Ear  liana,  Rutgers  and 
Marglobe.  Nice  large  healthy  plants  shipped  with 
roots  wrapped  in  damp  moss. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Ready  Now. 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GA. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Kayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Inf  or* 
ination  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FARM  &  GARDEN 
ANNUAL - FREE 

48  pages  of  the  best  in  seeds,  new  va¬ 
rieties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  23,  Hall,  N.Y. 


VIP!  tlin  AATC  Certified  first  quality  blue  tag 
VH.LANU  UA  1  0  $1.75.  Uncertified  $1.35.  Henry 
Wheat  Certified  $4.50.  Merlin  Sprecher,  Plain,  Wis. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Recently  I  was  a  speaker  before  a 
typical  group  of  successful  city  people. 
In  the  audience  were  men  who  had 
made  their  mark  in  various  businesses 
and  professions.  I  don’t  know,  of  course, 
what  the  average  income  might  be, 
but  if  I  were  going  to  guess,  it  would 
be  between  $5,000  and  $7,000.  That’s  a 
high  figure,  considering  that  just  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  30  odd  million 
families  in  the  U.  S.  have  an  average 
income  of  $2,000  or  less. 

I  was  asked  this  question:  “What  is 
a  fair  standard  of  living  for  a  farm 
family?”  I’m  afraid  I  lost  my  temper 
a  bit.  Is  a  “farm  family”  something 
different?  Does  it  breathe  different  air 
and  eat  different  food  from  a  city 
family?  After  the  formal  meeting  was 
over,  we  had  a  round  table  forum,  and 
I  got  a  chance  to  ask  a  few  questions. 
And  that’s  the  “message”  of  this 
article;  as  Father  Pearson  used  to  say 
when  he  was  preaching  in  the  white- 
spired  church  in  Hancock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

For  example,  one  evidently  success¬ 
ful  man  said  in  all  seriousness, 
“Farmers’  families  get  much  of  their 
living  without  cost:  fuel,  milk,  eggs, 
vegetables  and  fruits.  If  they  own  their 
farms,  the  cost  of  shelter  cannot  be 
very  much,  for  I  understand  taxes  are 
very  low  in  country  towns.  And  farm 
folks  don’t  have  to  worry  about  being 
dressed  up  all  the  time.  Their  clothes 
must  cost  very  little.”  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  ears  as  I  heard  this  man, 
probably  in  his  middle  forties,  expound 
his  theories.  I  looked  at  the  other  faces 
around  that  table.  Evidently  the 
group  thought  the  statement  a  very 
rational  one.  It  took  me  a  few  minutes 
to  prove  to  those  men  and  women  that 
milk  and  eggs  have  a  cost  tag  on  them, 
that  oil  and  coal  and  wood  cost  money, 
that  clothes  for  a  farmer’s  family  cost 
money. 

But  above  and  beyond  this  personal 
experience,  are  bigger,  deeper  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  fundamental  to  our 
national  social  order.  We  are  now  a 
nation  of  140  million  people,  approxi¬ 
mately  80  per  cent  urban.  Just  what 
is  the  future  of  the  general  family  farm 
in  the  United  States  going  to  be  in  the 
next  generation?  Are  we  going  to  sit 
by  and  watch  farmers  become  a 
secondary  group  in  our  society?  Shall 
industrial  workers  have  the  benefits  of 
collective  bargaining?  Just  what  is  a 
“fair  standard”  of  living  for  farm 
families? 

I  don’t  pretend  to  know  all  the 
answers  but  certain  convictions  seem 
valid.  First  of  all,  the  modern  com¬ 
forts  of  living  that  are  taken  for 
granted  in  urban  life  should  be.  equally 
taken  for  granted  in  farm  life.  I  refer 
to  such  material  things  as  central  heat, 
running  water  and  bathrooms,  and  the 
benefit  of  electricity.  Second,  on  the 
basis  of  facts  and  figures  gathered  over 
the  years,  I  believe  a  farm  family  must 


have  a  profit  income  of  $2,500  a  year 
as  a  minimum.  Third,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  decent  standard  of  rural  living 
includes  adequate  medical  care,  good 
schools,  religious  advantages  and  whole¬ 
some  social  opportunities. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  seems 
vital  to  me,  if  we  are  to  achieve  our 
goal.  Farm  families  must,  in  many 
cases,  revamp  their  programs  if  they 
are  to  earn  the  $2,500  profit.  I  know 
and  you  know  that  many  families  get 
along  in  reasonable  comfort  with  profit 
incomes  considerably  less  than  $2,500. 
But  my  notebooks  show  one  very  sig¬ 
nificant  fact.  When  a  family  has  less 
than  $2,000,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  farm 
without  running  water,  electricity,  or 
central  heat.  It’s  likely  to  be  a  family 
where  children  do  not  receive  edu¬ 
cational  advantages,  where  teeth  and 
medical  problems  are  neglected. 

How  achieve  a  $2,500  profit?  Each 
farm  is  an  individual  problem,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  small-profit  cows 
on  our  farms,  good  grain  is  going  to 
hens  that  ought  to  be  sold  for  meat. 
Farmers  too  often  have  to  buy  hay. 
Better  livestock,  more  and  better  home- 
raised  hay  and  grains,  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  and  bigger  home  gardens  are  a 
major  part  of  the  problem  on  the 
general  farms.  Here  in  the  Northeast 
we  have  many  specialty  farms,  and  for 
a  big  majority,  the  vital  problem  is 
better  marketing.  Most  farmers  with 
whom  I  talk  agree  that  the  marketing 
and  distributing  end  of  agriculture  is 
a  much  more  serious  problem  than  pro¬ 
duction  as  such.  Little  by  little  we 
are  learning  that  farmers  must  co¬ 
operate.  Within  the  general  framework 
of  America’s  traditional  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  there  is  a  plan  for  farm 
cooperatives.  Business  men  learned 
how  to  buy  and  sell  a  long  time  ago, 
but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
still  sell  their  products  at  wholesale 
and  buy  the  many  things  they  need  at 
retail. 

We  must  face  the  future  realistically. 
In  the  next  few  years  we  are  going 
to  see  a  drastic  cut  in  price  levels 
from  what  we  have  had  in  recent 
years.  Experts  say  that  within  10  years 
90  per  cent  of  our  farms  will  be  elec¬ 
trified.  The  mechanization  of  family 
farms  will  take  place  rapidly.  Smaller 
tractors,  combines,  hay  balers  and  corn 
pickers  will  cut  labor  requirements. 
With  better  fertilizers,  more  contour 
farming  and  the  increase  of  irrigation, 
production  will,  increase.  Farmers  will 
learn  that  economy  of  production,  home 
production  of  raw  materials  and  better 
marketing  will  be  the  Big  Three  of 
successful  farming  in  the  future.  The 
next  decade  is  going  to  be  a  difficult 
period  in  the  nation’s  agriculture.  We 
who  are  interested  in  rural  life  want 
to  preserve  the  best  attributes  of  farm 
living.  The  trend  of  population  is  still 
away  from  the  farms.  To  preserve  a 
wholesome  strong  rural  order,  the 
standard  of  farm  living  must  be  im¬ 
proved,  and  improved  even  more  as 
competition  increases.  h.  s.  p. 


The  Opossum 

The  opossum  is  a  mammal  that  is 
spreading  over  the  land  and  securing 
a  foothold  wherever  it  is  introduced. 
Persons  should,  not  stop  in  their  hunt 
of  this  destructive  animal  which  prowls 
during  the  night.  The  opossum  snoops 
into  every  hole,  log  and  chicken  coop 
to  find  food  that  will  ease  his  ever- 
gnawing  hunger.  With  his  craving  lust 
for  food,  he  takes  the  lives  of  chickens, 
ducks,  rabbits  and  all  kinds  of  wild 
life;  he  also  destroys  a  large  quantity 


of  eggs  on  every  farm.  The  opossum  is 
a  tireless  hunter  in  the  night.  He  is 
not  satisfied  with  one  feeding,  but  will 
hunt  as  long  as  darkness  lasts,  and  if 
the  coming  of  dawn  finds  him  near 
the  barnyard,  he  will  hide  nearby 
during  the  day,  and  when  night  comes, 
he  will  play  havoc  with  the  chickens. 
Close  fitting  windows  and  strong  walls 
are  the  only  thing  that  will  keep  the 
opossum  out  of  buildings,  as  he  is  a 
very  determined  fellow. 

Having  spent  many  hours  watching 
the  ways  of  wild  life  in  their  wooded 
homes,  I  find  that  Mr.  Opossum  keeps 
very  busy  going  here  and  there  with 
only  one  thought  in  mind — to  eat.  I 
have  watched  him  trail  the  Bob-white 
to  its  night  resting  ground;  the  animal 
raises  its  head  and  sniffs  the  air  just 
as  a  hunting  dog  does,  and  when  the 
scent  gets  hot,  shuffles  along  faster 
in  its  greed  for  the  catch.  The  opossum 
is  thorough  in  its  hunting  tactics.  He 
trails  close  to  the  ground,  raises  on 
his  back  feet,  looks  all  about,  and 
away  he  goes.  When  he  comes  to  a 
tree  that  is  down,  he  stops  and  with  a 
quick  jump  is  soon  exploring  among 
the  dead  branches,  greedily  sniffing  the 


You  may  think  that  the  opossum  is 
stupid  as  he  travels  the  woods,  but 
he  is  alert  to  every  sound  and  scurries 
off  in  any  direction  of  wild  life  noise 
in  hope  of  a  meal.  When  he  tires  of 
ground  travel,  he  takes  to  the  trees, 
hunts  out  nesting  songbirds  and  de¬ 
vours  all  within  the  nest;  drat  his  old 
hide,  he  is  not  content  with  this,  but 
he  will  tear  up  the  nest  itself. 

The  cold  days  of  Winter  are  hard  on 
the  hunting  opossum.  When  the  balmy 
days  of  Spring  come  and  the  trees 
start  to  green  up,  he  is  a  sorry  sight, 
being  very  thin  and  exhausted  by 
hunger.  It  is  at  this  time  that  he  starts 
on  his  pillaging  expedition  that  leads 
him  to  wooded  streams  where  young 
fish  and  frogs  furnish  a  meal;  ravenous, 
he  feeds  again  on  pokeberry  and  other 
tender  shoots.  I  have  seen  the  opossum 
nearly  turn  himself  inside  out  when 
trying  to  locate  the  call  of  a  cock 
pheasant  at  Spring  mating  time.  He 
then  has  visions  of  a  nestful  of  luscious 
eggs  which  he  relishes.  The  crowing  of 
a  rooster  in  the  barnyard  may  bring 
this  crafty  raider  to  the  hen  house. 

Many  of  the  things  that  are  blamed 
on  the  crow,  fox  and  hawk,  can  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  opossum. 
When  in  a  tight  place  he  rolls  up  into 
a  ball;  one  would  think  that  he  was 
dead,  the  eyes  closed,  the  tongue  ex¬ 
tended  from  gaping  jaws.  Thus  he  will 
lie,  but  once  you  depart  he  quickly 
revives  and  slinks  off  to  the  woods. 

Oddly  enough,  the  opossum  is  one 
of  the  easiest  of  animals  to  capture. 
He  will  enter  the  crudest  of  traps  and 
be  caught,  where  other  animals  will 
look  with  scorn  and  pass  by.  When  in 
the  woods,  look  for  the  resting  place 
of  the  opossum;  it  may  be  in  some 
sheltered  spot  under  projecting  roots 
of  a  tree,  or  in  the  hollow  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  tree.  His  nest  is  made  of  dried 
leaves,  sticks  and  moss.  As  soon  as 
young  opossums  are  born,  tlie  mother 
places  them  in  a  pouch  she  has  on  her 
under  side,  and  carries  her  small  babes 
thus  for  weeks.  The  young  are  very 
small  at  birth,  about  an  inch  long, 
and  weighing  only  about  three  grams. 
The  mother  gives  birth  to  12  or  14  at 
a  time.  They  grow  very  slowly.  The 
only  time  they  see  the  light  of  day  is 
when  they  are  strong  enough  to  look 
out  of  their  pouch  home;  in  a  short 
time  they  are  clinging  to  their  mother’s 
back  as  she  goes  about.  O.  F.  Fox 


Old  Church  at  W.  Stockbridge  Ctr.,  Mass. 

Old  Rural  Church 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  re¬ 
cent  editorial  on  Rural  Churches,  and 
immediately  thought  of  the  old  Church 
in  our  community  which  is  so  lovely 
and  yet  so  bedraggled. 

It  is  the  old  Congregational  Church 
at  West  Stockbridge  Center,  Mass.,  built 
in  1788.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  colonial  architecture  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  has  simple  graceful  lines  and 
stands  proudly  on  a  knoll  which  com¬ 
mands  a  far  view.  I  feel  this  small 
community  would  welcome  suggestions 
for  restoring  its  historic  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  which,  through  heavy  weather  and 
the  years’  passing,  has  badly  suffered  in¬ 
side  and  out.  The  main  part  of  the 
Church  has  probably  been  saved  from 
this  devastation  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  false  ceiling  set  in  at  the  balcony 
level;  put  in  no  doubt,  to  save  fuel.  I 
feel  that  in  the  interest  of  preserving 
a  lovely  early  American  building,  this 
picture  might  be  published  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  order  to  interest 
a  large  number  of  people.  Perhaps 
someone  would  have  an  idea  how  the 
Church  could  be  restored.  i.  l. 

Rural  Woman  Wants  to 
Know 

In  our  township  we  have  a  number 
of  one-room  schools  and  several  of 
two  rooms. .  At  present  we  are  the 
current  victims  in  the  grand  and 
wonderful  New  York  State  Educational 
Centralization  Program. 

We  know  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question,  but  the  greater  number  of 
folks'  here  favor  keeping  our  small 
schools,  and  above  all  things,  do  not 
favor  sending  pupils  into  Saratoga 
Springs  as  the  State  has  mapped  out. 
We  feel  that  the  centralized  school 
works  an  undue  hardship  on  the  small 
children.  It  is  usually  too  far  distant 
for  pupils  to  travel  and  too  far  away 
for  them  to  be  on  their  own  without 
supervision.  At  noon  hour  the  non¬ 
resident  pupils  are  alone,  to  be  on  the 
streets.  It  is  also  taxation  without 
representation  and  most  certainly  tends 
to  break  up  the  rural  community, 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Herbert  A. 
Rapp,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  Education,  but  received 
no  reply.  Two  of  my  neighbors 
have  also  written  and  they  too  have  had 
no  reply.  The  neighbors  and  folks  with 
whom  I  talk,  and  that’s  quite  a  number, 
seem  to  share  the  view  that  these 
officials  simply  lend ,  a  “deaf  ear  and 
heart”  to  all  who  don’t  agree  with 
their  centralization  plans.  Anything 
which  we,  the  people,  desire  in  regard 
to  keeping  our  schools,  is  ignored.  Our 
letters  are  unanswered  and  there  is 
such  a  noticeable  lack  of  newspaper 
space  given  to  the  whole  centralized 
program.  For  example,  your  paper  was 
the  only  one  in  which  I  saw  anything 
printed  about  the  school  superin¬ 
tendents  having  life  positions. 

I  would  like  to  pose  these  questions: 

1.  Why  do  we  have  this  “pressure 
drive”  to  centralize  our  schools? 

2.  Why  do  editors  fail  to  give  space 
to  the  centralized  school  program? 

3.  Why  do  we  not  hear  discussions 
on  the  radio? 

4.  Why  is  not  some  attempt  made  to 
educate  the  people  pro  and  con?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  all  is  obsolete  and  evil  in 
the  one-room  school. 

5.  Are  not  we,  the  people,  entitled  to 
know  the  motives  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Regents? 

6.  Why  should  the  majority  of  us 
rural  residents  have  our  schools  con¬ 
solidated  if  we  are  opposed? 

7.  Why  should  it  even  be  suggested 
by  the  State  Education  Department 
that  our  children  be  taken  into  the 
City  of  Saratoga  Springs  to  receive 
their  public  schooling,  and  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  influences  of  city  life  or 
domination. 

8.  Why  all  this  pressure?  What  is  to 

be  gained?  If  the  aims  are  so  high  or 
elevating,  why  not  publicity  to  that 
effect?  The  methods  used  do  not  foster 
confidence.  Thelma  L.  Kilmer 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


100 -  PENNSYLVANIA 

AT  ITS  FINEST 


YOU  CAN  GET  MORE 
FRUIT  from  trees  that 
haven’t  grown  as  vig¬ 
orously  as  they  should 
have  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  by  applying  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer.  And  you’ll 
get  twice  as  many  work  - 
ing  hours  from  Veedol 
as  from  ordinary  60-70 
hour  tractor  oils.  I 


FOOD  NUTRIENTS  tn  cull  apples  are  equal  to  %  that  of  com  silage.  In 
these  days  of  feed  shortage,  it  pays  to  chop  ’em  up  and  use  'em.  as  cattle 
feed.  It  pays,  too,  to  use  the  tractor  oil  of  vastly  longer  service . . .  ISO¬ 
HOUR  veedol  . . .  every  drop  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude. 


CHIGGERS, 

itch  on  the  legs  of  sheep.  Treat  this  condition 
promptly.  Hand  dress  with  Derris  powder 
solution,  then  apply  a  good  healing  powder.  Keep 
yarded  for  at  least  2  days  afterward. 

-  r  a-  '•  v  • 
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150-Hour  VEEDOL 

"A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock'' 


r 

SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear  resistance. 

SAVES  OIL  —  good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline- 
fueled  tractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 
SAVES  TRACTORS— assures  long,  economical  service. 


Available 
in  5  gallon 
pails,  15, 
30  and  55 
gallon  drums 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Now  at  Tydol  Flying-A  Dealers 

FEDERAL  TIRES 

"GOOD ...  for  a  long  safe  ride" 
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Mention  was  made  in  our  last  issue 
about  some  of  the  top  winners  in  the 
Junior  Farmers  divisions  at  the  recent 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  A  more 
complete  report  is  now  given  here. 

J.  Donald  Palm,  Ephrata,  Lancaster 
County,  was  declared  champion  4-H 
baby  beef  showman,  with  an  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  Carl  Snyder,  Lewistown,  Mifflin 
County,  with  a  Hereford,  was  second, 
and  Mildred  Todd,  Lititz,  Lancaster 
County,  third  with  a  Hereford.  Lan¬ 
caster  County  also  won  the  first  three 
places  in  the  lamb  fltjting  contest. 
Vernon  Leininger,  Denver,  was  first; 
Mark  Bushong,  Columbia,  second,  and 
J.  Robert  Grider,  Mt.  Joy,  third. 

Dick  Hughes,  Gordon  Snyder,  and 
Hilbert  Snyder,  all  of  Lehighton,  won 
the  4-H  potato  judging  contest. 

Ten  girls  from  Orwigsburg,  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County,  Frances  Faust,  Marian 
Clay,  Barbara  Eberle,  Peggie  Meek, 
Lillie  Breiner,  Nancy  Greisel,  Carolyn 
Meek,  Shirley  Dietrich,  Mary  Jane 
Miller,  and  Jane  Greisel,  won  the  4-H 
room  improvement  first  prize.  Emma 
Jean  Fegley,  Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill 
County,  received  top  award  for  her 
general  display  of  room  improvement 
work.  The  only  married  4-H  Club 
exhibitor,  Mrs.  Rhelda  Eshelman  Royer, 
Lancaster,  with  her  23-months-old 
Holstein  heifer,  Blossom,  took  first 
place  and  a  $7.00  cash  prize  in  the  4-H 
heifer  class,  and  $18  additional  for 
second  place  in  the  open  class.  Cash 
prizes  won  by  her  4-H  livestock  in 
the  last  six  years,  together  with  premi¬ 
um  prices  for  champions,  have  been 
enough,  she  said,  to  finance  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  attractive  farm  home  which 
she  and  her  husband,  Herbert,  occupy. 
Now  21  and  in  her  final  year  in  4-H 
Club  work,  she  plans  to  continue  her 
interest  in  livestock  and  shows  in  the 
role  of  a  breeder.  Blossom,  their  only 
dairy  animal,  is  to  be  the  foundation 
female  for  a  pure  bred  dairy  herd. 

Home  economics,  first  place,  W-est 
Sunbury  (Butler  County)  High  School, 
represented  by  Della  Collins,  Patty 
Young,  Joan  McCarrier,  and  Helen 
Hilgar;  agriculture,  first  place,  West 
Lampeter  High  School,  Lancaster 
County,  represented  by  Paul  Fry, 
Marvin  Brenneman,  Wade  Groff,  and 
Robert  Hess;  swine,  champion  sows, 
Berkshires,  Dale  Grove,  Dillsburg, 
York  County;  Duroc  Jersey,  Harold  S. 
Bomberger,  Lebanon;  Hampshires,  Carl 
S.  Miller,  Hamburg,  Berks  County. 
Clothing,  firsts  for  various  achieve¬ 
ments  to  Nancy  Morris,  East  Berlin, 
Adams  County;  Ruth  Lauler,  Jersey 
Shore,  Lycoming  County;  Mary  Lou 
Boyer  E.  Greenville,  Montgomery 
County;  Joan  Taylor,  Northumberland; 
Madlyn  Anglemire,  Stroudsburg,  Mon¬ 
roe  County;  Ann  Lauer,  Loganton,  Clin¬ 


ton  County;  Nancy  Minnich,  Penbrook, 
Dauphin  County;  Ruby  Zimmerman, 
Ely,  Northumberland  County;  Edith 
Shuster,  Herminie,  Westmorland 
County;  Sarah  Keefer,  Penbrook, 
Dauphin  County;  Helen  Nye,  St. 
Thomas,  Franklin  County;  Grace  N. 
Howell,  Saylorsburg,  Monroe  County; 
Dorothy  Mayer,  Williamsburg,  Blair 
County;  Marian  Lowery,  Jersey  Shore, 
Lycoming  County;  Ruth  Fritz,  St. 
Thomas,  Franklin  County;  Patience  J. 
Blott,  Richland,  Lebanon  Co.  n.  m.  e. 

Since  you  wrote  about  my  exhibiting 
at  the  All-American  Jersey  Show  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  (January  4,  1947 

issue),  I  am  sending  you  this  picture 
which  I  hope  you’ll  be  able  to  publish 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  am  Ralph  Taylor  of  Walton,  N.  Y., 
13  years  old  and  have  been  a  4-H 
member  for  three  years.  This  year  I 
won  a  trip  to  Columbus  with  Hercules’ 
Forward  Lass  1302045.  Had  a  lovely 
trip  and  have  learned  a  lot  through  my 
4-H  work.  Ralph  Taylor 


Ralph  Taylor,  Walton,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
his  Jersey  cow,  Hercules’  Forward  Lass, 
at  the  recent  All-American  Jersey 
Show  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


“Doc,”  the  grand  champion  4-H  Club  baby  beef  at  the  1947  Penna.  Farm  Show, 
and  owner ,  Jacob  Longenecker,  14,  Lititz,  Lancaster  County.  This  1,030 -pound 
Aberdeen-Angus  steer,  also  best  in  breed,  was  sold  at  auction  for  80  cents  per 
pound.  This  was  17%  cents  higher  than  the  previous  record  show  fat  cattle  price. 


New  Jersey  Farmers  Week 

The  peacetime  adjustment  facing 
New  Jersey  farmers,  both  in  production 
and  marketing,  was  the  principal  theme 
of  the  75th  New  Jersey  Farmers 
Week  held  at  Trenton,  January  20-25. 
As  the  farmers  and  their  group  leaders 
assembled  this  year,  many  valuable 
suggestions  and  ideas  were  presented 
to  help  solve  these  difficult  problems, 
as  they  relate  to  postwar  adjustments. 
In  his  message  to  the  groups  in  session, 
President  Clement  B.  Lewis,  Riverton, 
Burlington  County,  of  the  N.  J.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  stated  in  part: 
“Since  1872,  New  Jersey  farmers  have 
gathered  at  Trenton  to  take  stock  and 
plan  for  the  future.  Now  we  find  our¬ 
selves  facing  situations  not  unlike  those 
which  confronted  our  predecessors 
after  World  War  I,  and  other  similar 
crises  during  the  past  75  years.  We  can 
profit,  as  they  did,  from  the  exchange 
of  ideas  at  these  annual  sessions.  The 
need  today  for  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  our  farmers  was  never  more 
urgent.  We  must,  work  together  so  that 
we  can  render  all  possible  aid  to 
each  other  and  make  every  effort  to 
strenghen  our  farm  organizations  in 
order  to  reach  our  objectives. 

Two  men  who  have  made  notable 
contributions  to  New  Jersey  agriculture 
were  honored  with  citations  for  their 
services  at  the  annual  convention.  One 
was  Ralph  Decker  of  Sussex,  veteran 
educator,  honored  for  his  leadership 
and  helpful  influence  among  thousands 
of  farm  boys  and  girls  for  the  past  40 
years  The  other  honored  guest  was 
George  E.  Haines,  Bloomfield,  Essex 
County,  cited  for  his  service  to  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  through  his  efforts  m 
organizing  the  North  Jersey  Market 
Gardeners  Association  and  the  Newark 
Farmers  Market. 

The  poultry  meetings  were  crowded 
as  usual.  Among  the  several  good 
talks  was  one  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Platt  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Station.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Scholes,  of  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  outlook  for  feed  supplies 
and  prices  in  1947,  in  general  express¬ 
ing  the  opinion  that  due  to  the  record 
grain  crops  of  last  year,  combined 
with  some  recent  reduction  of  our 
poultry  and  livestock  numbers,  supplies 
of  both  grain  and  high  protein  feeds 
would  be  more  plentiful  this  year  than 


they  had  been  for  the  past  few  years, 
and  further  that  feed  prices  would  de¬ 
cline  somewhat.  C.  T.  Darby,  Somer¬ 
ville,  was  reelected  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Association. 
Other  officers  to  be  renamed  were: 
Louis  E.  Schaible,  Shilo,  first  vice- 
pres.;  James  C.  Weisel,  Frenchtown, 
second  vice-pres.;  Leslie  M.  Black, 
New  Brunswick,  secy.;  and  John  W. 
Bottcher,  Mount  Holly,  treas.  The  New 
Jersey  Poultry  and  Egg  Cooperative 
Marketing  Association,  Inc.,  reelected 
its  same  officers:  Herman  C.  Demme, 
Sewell,  pres.;  William  P.  Thomas,  West 
Berlin,  vice-pres.;  Gerald  E.  Zich, 
Flemington,  secy.;  and  James  C.  Weisel, 
Frenchtown,  treas. 

How  to  reduce  milk  production  costs 
was  discussed  at  the  livestock  meeting 
by  Joseph  F.  Hauck  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  Outlining  a  study  of  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  records  which  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  on  103  dairy  farms  in  Sussex, 
Warren,  Hunterdon,  Burlington,  and 
Salem  Counties,  he  reported  that 
pasture  used  per  animal  unit  varied 
among  these  farms  from  less  than  half 
an  acre  to  nearly  three  acres.  It  was 
found  that  milk  production  costs  could 
be  influenced  and  lowered  readily  by 
making  the  greatest  possible  use  of 
good  pasture  and  good  quality  rough- 
age.  The  hay  production  on  these  farms 
also  varied  greatly,  ranging  from  one 
to  four  tons  harvested  per  season  from 
one  acre. 

New  Jersey  farmers  got  an  outline  of 
what  the  future  holds  for  some  kinds 
of  farm  machinery,  from  the  interesting 
talk  given  by  F.  W.  Duffee  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Hay  handling 
machinery  is  of  special  interest  to  New 
Jersey  farmers,  because  they  devote 
more  of  their  land  to  hay  than  to  any 
other  crop.  Prof.  Duffee  expressed  the 
opinion  that  new  developments  and  im¬ 
provements  in  hay  handling  machinery 
would  make  this  the  latest  and  perhaps 
final  link  in  the  mechanization  of  our 
major  crops.  He  described  the  new 
self-tying,  pick-up  balers  and  forage 
harvesters  which  can  now  be  used  for 
both  silage  making  and  field  dried  hay. 
On  the  larger  farms  or  when  operated 
cooperatively  these  new  machines  offer 
increased  possibilities  for  lower  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

Fruit  growers’  discussions  were  ably 
led  by  Arthur  J.  Farley,  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Daines  and  B.  F.  Driggers.  It  was 


thought  that  DDT  insecticide  prepa¬ 
rations  would  come  into  more  general 
use,  now  that  a  better  knowledge  exists 
of  their  possibilities  and  limitations. 
It  was  brought  out  that  the  Garden 
State  is  now  taking  prominent  rank 
as  a  peach  producing  area.  According 
to  a  recent  survey  commercial  peach 
trees  have  increased  about  36  per  cent 
in  New  Jersey  since  1937.  Burlington 
County  produces  the  most  peaches.  The 
leading  variety  is  Golden  Jubilee;  other 
popular  varieties  which  are  fast  re¬ 
placing  the  older  kinds  include  Triogen, 
Sunhigh,  Golden  Globe,  Afterglow, 
Raritan  Rose  and  Newday.  During  this 
same  period  of  time  New  Jersey  apple 
orchards  and  a  number  of  trees  have 
had  a  considerable  decrease.  Total  pro¬ 
duction,  however,  has  remained  about 
the  same  due  to  improved  varieties 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  remaining 
orchards  are  receiving  better  care  and 
attention.  As  to  varieties',  those  found 
in  the  greatest  number  in  Jersey  or¬ 
chards  at  present  in  order  of  their 
rank  and  importance  are  Stayman, 
Red  Delicious,  Rome  Beauty,  McIntosh, 
Golden  Delicious  and  Starr.  Monmouth 
County  ranks  first  in  apple  production. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a  group 
of  farmer-aviators  had  ever  met  in 
session  in  New  Jersey.  J.  Sharpless 
Ritchie,  Riverton,  presided.  Forrest 
Watson,  wheat  farmer  from  near 
Oklahoma  City,  and  president  of  the 
national  group,  addressed  the  gathering 
and  mentioned  that  the  many  adap¬ 
tations  of  the  airplane  as  a  farm  im¬ 
plement  are  just  beginning  to  be 
realized.  Principal  uses  to  which  rural 
aviators  have  put  planes  include  crop 
dusting  and  spraying  against  insects 
and  diseases.  New  Jersey  cattle  breed¬ 
ers  were  among  the  first  to  use  air 
facilities  for  transporting  bull  semen  in 
their  artificial  breeding  programs,  r.w.d. 

Flower  Show  March  17  -  22 

The  31st  International  Flower  Show 
will  open  in  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York  City,  on  March  17  and  run 
until  Saturday,  March  22.  It  will  be  a 
much  larger  show  than  last  year’s,  for 
it  will  occupy  four  exhibition  floors 
instead  of  three  and  the  aisle  space  will 
be  materially  increased.  The  hours  are 
10  a.  m.  to  10:30  p.  m.  except  for  the 
opening  day,  when  the  doors  will  open 
at  noon. 


February  15,  1947 

Challenge  to  Our  Economy 

Writing  in  “What  Farmers  Say”  of 
your  January  4  issue,  C.  H.  D.  of 
Massachusetts  says:  “The  rapid  trend 
toward  mass  operation,  mass,  control 
and  mass  psychology  under  the  notion 
of  what  is  called  ‘communism’  is  a 
serious  menace  ...”  and  so  on.  Ideas, 

I  suppose,  that  are  held  by  millions! 
particularly  farmers.  But  what  is  the 
truth? 

The  truth  is  that  “the  rapid  trend 
toward  mass  operation”  is  our  own 
gift  to  the  world.  The  communists  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere  are  merely  try¬ 
ing  to  catch  up  with  us.  The  trouble 
with  so  much  heated  thinking  is  that 
we  would  try  to  blame  some  “foreign” 
notion  for  causing  all  our  troubles.  No, 
our  troubles,  our  problems,  are  our 
own;  they  come  from  our  mistakes, 
and  particularly  from  our  own  form 
of  economy,  which,  we  know,  or  should 
know  by  now,  never  proceeds  on  an 
even  keel  as  we  would  like  to  imagine, 
but  proceeds  from  year  to  year,  decade 
to  decade,  by  great  ups  and  downs. 

I  don’t  have  any  sympathy  with  the 
popular  pastime,  which  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  game,  of  blaming  every  group 
in  our  society  which,  having  the  power 
to  try  to  protect  itself,  tries  to  do  soj 
for  to  suppose  that  people  should  not 
act  thus  is  to  suppose  that  people 
should  not  act  like  people.  Manage¬ 
ment  protects  itself  and  increases  its 
advantage  when  it  can;  labor  protects 
itself  when  it  can;  the  farmer  protects 
himself  when  he  can;  and  it’s  simply 
a  question  of  whether  you  have  the 
power  to  do  it.  And  if  you  haven’t,  you 
complain  because  others  have,  and  say 
that  the  nation  is  being  threatened; 
which  is  nonsense,  of  course.  From 
the  day  this  nation  was  founded,  and 
long  before  in  fact,  every  group  in  our 
economy  has  sought  day  and  night,  you 
might  say,  to  increase  its  economic 
powers  and  advantages — capital  more 
profits,  labor  more  wages,  farmers 
greater  returns;  and  why  not?  It  is  our 
form  of  government,  the  very  heart 
of  our  economy. 

Then  why  the  uproar,  as  if,  when 
labor  tries  to  increase  its  wages,  it 
were  doing  some  “foreign”  thing,  when 
to  do  this  is  so  American.  The  ex¬ 
planation,  I  believe,  is  that  manage¬ 
ment,  or  capital,  has  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  other  groups,  which  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  can  influence  public 
opinion,  via  the  press,  the  radio,  and 
make  it  appear  that  the  other  side, 
in  its  struggles  for  greater  economic 
security,  is  “Un-American,”  and  indeed 
threatening  the  very  foundations  of 
society  and  the  nation,  when  in  truth 
all  that  is  at  stake,  all  that  is  being 
threatened,  is  a  small  part  of  the 
economic  power  and  profits  held  by 
management. 

Let’s  not  lose  our  heads,  and  above 
all  let’s  be  fair.  Let’s  remember  that  as 
individuals  each  of  us,  in  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  our  opinions*- takes  sides; 
we  are  either  for  one  or  the  other 
side  in  the  dispute;  to  the  extent  that 
we  help  labor,  in  our  small  ways,  be¬ 
come  more  powerful,  we  are  making 
capital  less  powerful;  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  side  against  labor,  we  are 
deciding  that  capital  should  be  more 
powerful.  That  is  the  position  we  are 
in  and  we  can’t  escape  it.  It’s  the  kind 
of  economy,  the  kind  of  government, 
the  kind  of  society  we  have. 

Maybe  it  would  be  better  for  us  if 
capital  were  more  powerful.  Maybe  it 
would  be  better  if  labor  were  more 
powerful  and  capital  less.  I  believe  so. 
But  it  is  a  question  on  which  every 
farmer  has  to  make  up  his  own  mind 
for  himself.  I  believe  in  high  wages 
and  a  greater  distribution  of  the  profits 
of  industry  as  being  of  advantage  to 
the  farmer.  I  know,  though,  that  lots 
of  people  can  make  out  a  case  for 
greater  profits  for  industry  and  less 
wages  for  workers,  only  I  think  they 
are  mistaken  so  far  as  the  farmer’s 
welfare  goes.  He  does  better  in  a 
period  of  lots  of  work  and  high  wages 
than  in  a  period  of  low  wages,  for 
low  wages  always  mean  that  people 
are  unemployed  and  that  management 
can  get  men  to  work  for  less  than 
they  actually  need  to  support  them¬ 
selves  and  families  decently;  which 
means,  of  course,  that  farm  prices  are 
also  being  driven  down.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plex  business,  with  many  sides  and  no 
easy  answers.  So  we  must  try  to  be 
fair,  and  above  all,  try  to  make  up 
our  minds  in  the  light  of  our  own 
interests. 

The  man  who  says  that  we  or  any¬ 
body  else  or  any  group  shouldn’t  think 
of  our,  his,  her  or  its  own  interests  in 
coming  to  conclusions,  in  forming 
opinions  and  in  taking  actions  on  public 
questions,  should  really  be  awakened 
by  somebody  or  other  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  living  in  America,  where  people 
have  to  organize  to  get  what  is  com¬ 
ing  to  them,  and  have  to  know  what 
they  want,  and  what  their  interests  are. 
And  the  man  who,  pretending  not  to 
take  sides,  denounces  this  process, 
hasn’t  really  accepted  the  American 
form  o£  government  yet;  he  really 
doesn’t  know  where  he’s  living.  Which 
is  why  I  say,  when  I  hear  what  so 
many  farmers  think  and  say  about 
labor,  that  I  really  wonder  if  we’H 
ever  learn.  But  I  am  optimistic,  and 
I  think  we  shall.  n.  T.  h. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 
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“Father  and  Son”  Programs 

All  sorts  of  father-son  arrangements 
on  the  farm  can  be  found.  Dorr 
Dunckel  and  son  of  Preston,  N.  Y.,  have 
a  deal  that  is  simple  and  effective. 
It  is  so  simple,  in  fact,  that  they  do 
not  think  it  requires  a  written  con¬ 
tract.  Arthur  is  23  years  old,  'just 
married  and  works  for  wages,  com¬ 
parable  to  the  wages  of  other  good 
hired  men  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
addition,  Arthur  has  the  full  owner¬ 
ship  and  income  from  the  poultry, 
1,500  broilers  and  500  laying  hens.  He 
also  has  the  privilege  of  keeping  his 
4-H  Club  dairy  cattle  and  their  off¬ 
spring  on  the  farm.  His  father  gets  the 
income  from  the  sale  of  milk  from 
these  4-H  cows.  Now  that  Arthur  is 
married,  they  need  two  houses.  So 
last  Winter  they  cut  some  logs  irr-their 
woodlot  and  had  them  sawed  to  order 
for  a  new  house.  They  cut  pine  for 
casings  and  trim,  basswood  for  siding, 
hemlock  for  sheathing,  framing  and 
roof  boards,  white  oak  for  flooring.  This 
lumber  was  kiln-dried  and  sized  and 
is  now  almost  built  into  a  six-room 
bungalow  and  attached  garage.  The 
farm  furnished  the  lumber  for  the  new 
house.  Arthur  hired  the  carpenter  and 
other  skilled  labor  and  purchased  the 
other  building  materials.  When  the 
house  is  finished,  he  will  receive  a 
deed  to  the  land  on  which  it  is  built. 
Thus  in  this  father-son  arrangement 
Dorr  finds  he  has  a  good  hired  man 
with  a  long-time  interest  in  the  farm 
business.  On  his  side  Arthur  finds 
he  has  a  regular  income  from  poultry, 
a  safe  and  growing  investment  in  dairy 
cattle  and  a  good  place  to  live. 


Sometimes  the  sons  quit  the  farm, 
because  dad  fails  to  make  room  for 
them.But  that  has  not  been  the  case 
with  Kenneth  Wood  and  his  two  sons, 
Ralph  and  Gordon,  and  his  daughter 
Marie.  The  Woods  own  and  operate 
farms  on  Oak  Hill,  five  miles  north  of 
Moravia.  They  live  on  the  home  farm 
of  Mrs.  Wood,  and  Kenneth  says  the 
old  folks  made  room  for  them  on  the 
farm,  and  he  expects  to  make  room  for 
his  family  as  long  as  they  want  to  stay 
on  the  farm.  Marie,  26  years  old,  is 
the  eldest  of  the  children.  Her  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  farm  is  to  raise  and  care 
for  a  flock  of  700  Red-rock  cross-bred 
hens.  After  the  cash  expenses  are  paid, 
Marie  and  her  mother  divide  the  in¬ 
come  from  this  poultry  project.  Ralph, 
22,  grows  and  has  a  share  in  the  cash 
crops  on  the  farm.  As  the  boys  have 
grown  old  enough  for  farm  work,  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  has  been  in¬ 
creased.  Two  adjacent  farms  have 
been  purchased  and  two  others  have 
been  rented  on  a  share  basis.  It  is  on 
this  extra  land  that  Ralph  has  grown 
70  acres  of  buckwheat.  In  seasons  like 
1946,  buckwheat  gives  him  a  sub¬ 
stantial  income,  even  though  he  has 
to  share  the  income  with  Dad  and  with 
the  landlord.  Gordon,  age  18,  has  a  4-H 
beef  cattle  project,  all  offspring  of  an 
Aberdeen-Angus  cow  he  purchased  at 
the  beginning  of  his  project.  From  this 
cow,  he  now  haS  two  heifers  and  two 
steers.  He  is  allowed  the  keep  of  this 
livestock  as  his  share  in  the  farm 
business. 

In  addition  to  this  savings  income, 
the  young  farmers  are  given  spending 
money  and,  of  course,  their  board  and 
room,  besides  that  already  mentioned. 

The  Wood  farm  business  consists  of 
20  dairy  cows,  20  beef  cattle,  eight 
heifers,  three  purebred  Duroc  sows,  40 
acres  of  oats  and  barley,  eight  acres  of 
red  kidney  beans,  25  acres  of  corn, 
and  100  acres  of  hay. 


Arthur  and  Mary  Emmick  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.,  are  finding  their  4-H 
Club  work  useful  to  them.  Soon  after 
they  were  married,  they  found  that 
Arthur’s  father  wanted  to  turn  the 
farm  operations  over  to  them  so  he 
could  accept  a  job  at  Norwich  in  the 
A.A.A.  office.  Accordingly,  in  November 
1945  the  two  families  worked  out  a 
written  father-son  partnership  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  management  of  the  farm. 
The  farm  business  consists  of  35  regis¬ 
tered  Ayrshire  cows,  20  head  of  young 
stock,  800  hens  and  about  55  acres  of 
dairy  farm  crops.  One  of  their  first 
problems  was  to  provide  separate 
living  quarters  for  the  younger  family. 
Now  Arthur  and  Mary  and  their  two 
children  are  living  in  their  new  five 
room  apartment. 


On  the  back  of  the  old  farm  hous< 
was  a  wood  shed  and  back  room.  Th< 
iramework  has  been  used  to  providi 
fofohen,  dining  room,  living  roon 
ana  bath  downstairs  and  two  bedroom; 
upstairs.  Because  the  space  wa; 
limited,  much  attention  had  to  b< 
given  to  convenience.  A  back  porcl 
provides  a  summer  dining  room,  i 
kitchen  entry  way,  a  laundry  and  i 
?°verfd  space  for  hanging  the  wash¬ 
ing.  A  closet  just  inside  the  kitcher 
door  makes  room  for  work  clothes  anc 
the  kitchen  supplies.  Cunboard  space 
floor  to  the  ceiling  on  eithei 
„r,  ?  °r,  the  sink  adds  storage  space.  A 
^5ej.T-^09F  .between  the  dining  roon 
in  bving  room  makes  it  possible 

o  expand  either  room  if  more  SDace 
15  needed.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  i 
men  closet  is  built  into  space  undei 
me  roof  too  low  to  be  of  much  use 
Pfoerwise.  Under  the  dormer  windows 
m  the  master  bedroom  a  window  bo> 
.  Provides  plenty  of  room  foi 
blankets.  h.  w. 


m  farms 

pcr|Uner 

e  tests  o< 


we  collected 
$203  bonus ” 


And  that’s  a  tidy  extra  sum  for  only  10  acres  of  sweet- 
corn.  Robert  E.  Aultman ,  Altoona,  Iowa,  writes:  “ From  the 
‘TNT’  Plow  plot,  we  harvested  a  total  of  90,250  lbs. 
of  corn.  From  the  10  acres  plowed  with  a  conventional 
type  plow,  we  harvested  a  total  of  67,010  lbs.  This 
simply  means  at  the  $17.50  per  ton  paid  us,  we  collected 
$203  bonus  on  the  10  acres  plowed  with  the  ‘TNT’  Plow.” 
*  Letter  in  our  files  will  be  shown  upon  request.  a 


•  From  New  Jersey  potato  fields  to  tall 
acres  of  Iowa  corn,  it’s  the  same  sweet 
story  of  increased  production.  A  story  that 
began  last  spring  with  the  introduction  of 
the  "TNT”  ...  a  revolutionary  new  plow 
by  Oliver. 

This  is  the  plow  .  .  .  and  the  plowing 
method  .  .  .  that  breaks  through  the  plow 
pan  and  changes  subsoil  into  crumbled, 
tmoisture-holding,  usable  earth.  Deep  earth 
that  forms  a  reservoir  of  moisture  to  aid 
plant  growth  in  dry  periods. 

In  terms  of  extra  profits,  farmers  every¬ 
where  are  finding  out  now  just  what  this 
new  kind  of  plowing  means.  Facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  are  proving  beyond  doubt  .  .  .  the 
Oliver  "TNT”  Plow  really  boosts  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  whatever  crop  is  grown! 

► 

The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400  UIEST  MADISON  STREET  •  CHICAGO  6,  ILL 


...  successor  to  the  plowshare.  Oliver’s  new 
Raydex  Points  cost  you  less  .  .  .  save  you  time  .  .  .  plow 
better ...  last  longer.  A  new  Raydex  costs  less  than  sharpening 
the  old-type  share.  Raydex  Points  are  built  to  fit  all 
Oliver  Raydex  Base  plows  of  12,  14,  16  and  18-inch  sizes. 


HOW  THE  OLIVER 
"TNT”  PLOW  WORKS 


a 


e 


OLIVER 

I 

" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY v 


TOUCH  CROPS 


HOTKAPS  -  patented  paper 
hothouses-completely  protect 
plants  from  destructive  frosts , 
storms,  insects.  Ripen  crops  3 
weeks  earlier;  increase  yield  18% 
'to  51%.  Maintain  perfect  mulch. 
Bring  you  premium  prices  and 
bigger  profits.  One  man  can  set 
2000  per  day.  Millions  used  by 
growers  every  season.  1000  lots 
only  $12.00, 250  package  $4.15;  100 
package  $2.20;  25  Garden  package 
60c.  25, 100,  and  250  packages  are 
AT  YOUR  DEALER  complete  with  Setter.  Fibreboard 
OR  WRITE  Setter  20c  each.  Steel  Setter  $1.75 
GERMAIN'S,  Germaco  Prodvds  Div„  los  Angeles,  Californio 


f  v  Germaco 

Hotkaps 


Golden  Rose  Of  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva, N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Years 
BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


WANTED 

Reliable,  high  class  salesmen  who  can  sell  feeds  to 
poultrymen,  dairymen  and  dealers  in  New  York  State, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  England  States.  Dela¬ 
ware.  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  Please  give  full 
details  in  first  letter.  All  information  confidential. 
A  good  chance  to  work  into  a  fast  growing  organization. 
VITA-VIM  MILLERS.  135  Scott  St.,  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


V  GOVEH 

Size  7x9  @  $5.40.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mi 
resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low 
Write  For  Samples  and  Prices 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N, 


ORCHARD  SPRAYERS  ON  RUBBER 

Immediate  delivery  300  gallon  four  wheel  1000  pound 
pressure  with  12  H.P.  Hercules  engine  or  power  take¬ 
off  two  wheel  models  if  preferred.  Blizzard  ensilage 
and  hay  chopper  also  in  stock.  STORR  TRACTOR  CO., 
469  South  Avenue,  Westfield.  New  Jersey 


HERE  THEY  ARE  GALS ! 

pliant  REAL  leather  moccasins.  Genu¬ 
ine  hand  laced;  flexible,  durable, 
non-marking  soles. 

White  Brown  Brown  &  White 

sizes  4  to  9  for  girls  and  women 

When  ordering  be  sure  to  specify 
size  and  color  wanted.  Include 
check  or  money  order  or  if  you 
prefer  pay  postman  on  delivery. 
Your  money  back  if  you  are  not 
delighted. 

FLEETWOOD  DISTRIBUTORS,  Depl.  R,  LYNN,  MASS. 
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Cultivate  at 


ivi«  p* 


•  •  •  it’s  easy  when  you 

LOOK  AHE  A 


Cultivate  in  high  gear ...  the  first  time  over?  Allis- 
Chalmers  tractor  owners  have  found  that  with  a  rotary 
hoe  cultivator  attachment  they  can  actually  do  a  better 
job,  traveling  at  that  speed. 

FRONT-MOUNTED  Cultivators  make  it  possible.  The 
tedious  eye-strain  of  watching  each  young  seedling  is 
eliminated,  because  all  you  have  to  do  is  look  ahead  and 
follow  the  row.  Rotary  hoe  "fingers"  lift  out  the  weeds. 

What’s  more,  you  needn’t  even  stop  at  the  ends.  Touch 
the  hydraulic  lift  —  the  cultivator  is  raised  and  lowered 
automatically.  Set  the  DUAL  DEPTH  CONTROL  to  the 
proper  depth  and  there  it  stays. 

Farming  can  be  that  easy  «—  the  Allis-Chalmers  way. 

Rotary  Hoe 

rolls  over. the  row 

When  weed  seed  sprouts  are  still  fine,  white 
hairs,  you  can  get  almost  a  100  percent 
kill  with  the  rotary  hoe  attachment.  Easily 
mounted  on  all  Allis-Chalmers  tractor  cul¬ 
tivators,  replacing  inner  shovels  and  shields. 


From  A  Hillside  Farm 

As  the  days  slowly  lengthen  and 
the  sun„  begins  to  ride  a  little  higher 
in  the  sky,  farmers  over  a  large  area 
watch  closely  for  the  first  indications 
of  a  sap  run.  To  many  it  means  the 
beginning  of  a  harvest  that  brings  in 
a  considerable  part  of  the  income  of 
the  farm.  To  many  more  it  means  the 
opportunity  to  produce  a  delicious 
addition  to  the  family  diet.  There  is 
something  intriguing  about  this  job  of 
making  maple  syrup.  Perhaps  the 
musical  tinkle  of  sap  dropping  into 
newly  hung  buckets,  the  lusty  tang  of 
wood  smoke  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the 
steam  rising  from  boiling  sap,  are  the 
reasons  for  this;  or,  the  verp  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  when  a  heavy  run  of 
sap  may  begin  or  a  shift  of  the  wind 
or  a  change  of  temperature  end  it  all, 
may  be  the  cause.  Few  farm  enter¬ 
prises  depend  for  their  success  on  the 
weather  over  a  period  of  three  or  four 
weeks  so  completely  as  this  of  making 
maple  syrup. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  equipment 
and  methods  used  by  the  early 
settlers  to  make  their  sugar  from  the 
maples  and  the  equipment  and  methods 
used  in  an  up-to-date  sugarbush  today. 
The  early  settlers  used  troughs, 
chopped  from  short  lengths  of  log,  to 
catch  the  sap  as  it  dripped  from  the 
spiles  or  spouts,  which  might  be  sec¬ 
tions  of  sumac  with  the  pith  punched 
out,  or  might  be  made  from  cedar  with 
a  small  hole  burned  or  bored  in  them 
to  conduct  the  sap.  The  sap  was  boiled 
in  open  kettles  set  on  stones  in  the 
open  woods.  The  wooden  bucket,  with 
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When  nearly  heavy  enough  for  syrup, 
it  was  taken  off  and  brought  to  the 
proper  weight  on  the  kitchen  stove. 

For  gathering,  a  small  hogshead  was 
set  crosswise  on  a  sled  which  was 
hauled  by  a  pair  of  oxen.  Along  the 
north  side  of  the  saphouse  was  a  re¬ 
taining  wall  of  field  stone,  about  three 
feet  from  the  saphouse  and  several 
feet  high.  The  load  of  sap  would  be 
driven  alongside  the  house  above  this 
wall.  There  was  a  molasses  gate  set  in 
the  end  of  the  gathering  hogshead  and 
through  a  tin  pipe  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter  the  sap  was  run 
into  the  storage  tank.  With  this  ar¬ 
rangement  there  was  little  lifting  of 
the  sap  after'  it  was  loaded  on  the 
sled.  Sometimes,  when  the  temperature 
turned  sharply  colder  at  night,  several 
pails  of  hot  sap  would  have  to  be 
poured  into  the  gathering  hogshead  to 
keep  the  gate  from  freezing  before 
the  sap  could  be  drawn  inside  the 
house.  Each  Spring,  as  soon  as  the 
last  sap  was  boiled,  the  hogsheads  were 
stored  inside  the  saphouse  away  from 
sun  and  wind  but  it  took  some  care 
getting  them  swelled  up  again  before 
using  the  next  season.  Another  job, 
done  as  soon  as  boiling  was  over,  was 
to  fill  the  woodshed.  The  south  side 
of  the  woodshed  was  not  boarded  and 
the  wood  was  piled  with  a  space  be¬ 
tween  the  tiers  so  that  air  could  circu¬ 
late  through  the  wood.  By  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  the  wood  was  thoroughly 
dry;  that  made  it  easy  to  keep  the 
sap  boiling  furiously  and  helped  to 
produce  top  quality  syrup. 

If  weather  conditions  were  such  that 
there  was  only  a  light  run  of  sap  for 
several  days,  a  fire  would  be  started 
in  only  one  arch.  At  times,  when  there 
was  a  good  run  for  two  or  three  days 
in  succession,  the  fires  would  be  kept 
going  day  and  night  until  the  sap 
was  all  boiled  off.  There  were  empty 
hogsheads  on  hand  to  hold  the  sap 
under  cover  until  it  could  be  boiled. 
When  a  storm  came  closely  on  the  end 
of  a  good  run,  this  arrangement  often 
saved  several  gallons  of  syrup.  While 
the  price  the  syrup  brought  was  low 
by  comparison  with  present  prices,  the 
fact  that  his  investment  was  so  small 
and  wages  were  low,  left  him  a  good 
profit  at  the  end  of  each  season. 

That  orchard  is  gone  and  many 
similar  orchards  also,  most  of  them 
being  cut  for  lumber.  A  great  deal  of 
this  rock  maple  has  gone  into  the 
production  of  heels  for  women’s  shoes, 
so  from  beginning  to  end  these  trees 
give  employment  to  many  people. 

Maine  h.  l.  s. 


AN  INVITATION  from  Everett  Mitchell;  "Every  Saturday  is  o  Beautiful  Day  in  Chicago. 
That's  when  to  tune  in  the  NATIONAL  FARM  A|Qd  HOME  HOUR  (NBC)  for  news,  music 
and  markets.  We  invite  the  whole  family  to  listen  as  guests  of  Allis-Chalmers 


Sugar  maple  trees  provide  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  farm  income  in  good 
sap  running  years.  Clayton  Mead  is 
shown  gathering  sap  from  the  trees 
growing  on  his  farm,  located  near 
Hunter  in  Greene  County,  New  York. 

softwood  staves  and  wooden  hoops,  was 
an  improvement  on  the  troughs.  After 
a  time,  shelters  were  built  to  protect 
the  boiling  process  from  snow  or  rain 
storms  and  the  open  kettles  were  re¬ 
placed  with  square  or  rectangular 
pans  made  from  sheet  iron.  These  pans 
were  six  or  seven  inches  deep  and  were 
made  in  various  sizes,  some  of  the 
larger  being  seven  feet  long  by  30 
inches  or  more  in  width.  Then  came 
the  tin  buckets  and  metal  spouts  and 
later  on,  covers  for  the  buckets  and 
the  modern  evaporators.  At  the  present 
time,  the  outfit  needed  to  operate  a 
maple  orchard  of  one  to  two  thousand 
trees  represents  a  large  cash  invest¬ 
ment. 

In  my  boyhood  one  of  my  uncles 
owned  and  operated  a  farm  on  a  hill¬ 
side  across  the  little  valley  from  our 
home.  He  had  a  sugarbush  of  more  than 
a  thousand  trees.  He  tapped  500  trees 
each  Spring,  never  tapping  any  that 
had  been  tapped  the  year  before.  He 
believed  that  the  trees  produced  more 
sap  and  lived  longer  than  they  would 
if  tapped  each  year.  His  orchard  sloped 
toward  the  southeast  and  was  near 
the  top  of  the  hill.  The  arrangement 
of  his  sap  house  was  rather  unusual 
for  that  time.  The  house  was  about 
20x30  feet  with  10  feet  at  the  easterly 
end  partitioned  off  for  a  woodshed. 
In  the  northwest  corner  there  was  a 
large  brick  chimney  with  the  flues  of 
two  brick  arches  entering  it  near  its 
base.  One  arch  was  built  along  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  the  other 
along  the  west  end,  placing  them  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Each  arch 
had  two  pans  about  seven  feet  long 
and  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  with 
the  one  near  the  chimney  set  four  or 
five  inches  higher  than  the  other.  Be¬ 
neath  the  upper  pans  the  arches  were 
filled  with  gravel  to  about  four  inches 
below  the  pans.  This  helped  create  a 
good  draft  for  the  fires.  Close  to  the 
chimney  on  a  strong  framework  a  little 
higher  than  the  rims  of  the  pans,  an 
80-gallon  hogshead  was  set  on  end. 
This  served  as  a  storage  tank.  A 
molasses  gate,  set  in  the  side  close  to 
the  bottom,  was  used  to  fill  the  upper 
pans.  The  gate  was  directly  over  one 
pan;  a  short  trough  made  from  tm 
was  used  to  carry  the  sap  to  the  other 
pan.  In  this  way  two  pans  were  filled 
with  little  labor.  After  boiling  began, 
the  lower  pans  were  kept  going  by 
dipping  hot  sap  from  the  upper  pans, 


Junior  Conservation 
Contests 

The  Conservation  Forum  of  Buffalo 
and  Western  New  York  will  distribute 
awards  totaling  over  $100  to  pupils  of 
the  7th  and  8th  Judicial  Districts  for 
winning  entries  in  the  annual  contests 
at  the  1947  School  of  Conservation  at 
the  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science  on 
May  10.  These  two  districts  include 
Cayuga,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Ontario, 
Seneca,  Steuben,  Wayne,  Yates,  Alle¬ 
gany,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Erie, 
Genesee,  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Wy¬ 
oming  Counties.  March  29  is  the  clos¬ 
ing  date  for  all  entries  of  essays, 
posters,  one-act  plays  and  project  re¬ 
ports.  Entry  blanks  and  contest  rules 
will  be  mailed  on  request  made  to 
Secretary,  Conservation  Forum,  Hol¬ 
land,  New  York. 

Topics  in  the  Essay  Contest  include: 
Review  of  a  book  or  magazine  article 
dealing  with  conservation;  Appeal  for 
wildlife  protection;  “Shall  we  amend 
Article  14,  Section  1,  of  the  New  York 
State  Constitution?”  In  the  Poster  Con¬ 
test,  posters  are  to  be  18  x  24  inches, 
any  medium,  presenting  any  phase  of 
conservation.  Group  reports  of  conser¬ 
vation  or  nature  study  projects  are 
again  invited.  This  year  there  is  a 
new  class  for  skits  or  one-act  plays 
dealing  with  natural  resources  or  with 
outstanding  personalities  on  conser¬ 
vation.  Group  awards  of  $10  and  $5.00 
are  offered,  and  individual  awards  of 
$5.00  down  to  $1.00. 

The  Conservation  Forum  is  an 
affiliation  of  some  40  clubs  in  a  co¬ 
operative  drive  for  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation  and  use  of  threatened  natural 
resources. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Farm  Machinery,  „ 

A.  A.  Stone . 3.25 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm,  _ 

Mack  Jones . 3.2a 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . .  2. /a 

The  Home  Mechanic,  . 

Douglas  Tourney . 2,DU 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance  . 

Ivan  G.  Morrison . 

Greenhouses,  0 

W.  J.  Wright . Z-DU 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts . A'3 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  *• 
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Mass.  Fruit  Growers 
Meeting 

The  53rd  annual  session  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  was 
held  last  month  for  three  days  at 
Worcester  with  over  1,000  attending.  It 
was  especially  interesting  to  note  that 
the  “Question  Box”  periods  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  seemed  to  have  a  very  notice¬ 
able  drawing  power.  There  were  five 
of  such  periods;  every  one  was  active 
and  any  one  of  them  could  have  run 
on  for  an  hour  or  longer. 

This  year  the  invited  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  Damon  Boynton,  of  Cornell; 
Dr.  E.  J.  Rasmussen,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  Truman  Nold,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Apple  Institute; 
and  L.  W.  Marvin  of  N.  Y.  and  N.  E. 
Institute. 

Dr.  Boynton  gave  a  fine  illustrated 
talk  on  the  results  of  his  work  in  New 
York  State  on  fertilizing  McIntosh.  He 
cited  further:  “On  November  26,  1845, 
R.  Livingstone  Pell,  of  Pelham,  N.  Y., 
prescribed  the  following  fertilizer  com¬ 
post  for  the  trees  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  at  Kinderhook:  300  bushels  of 
well  rotted  stable  manure;  30  bushels 
of  dry  charcoal  dust;  15  bushels  of 
wood  soot;  15  bushels  of  bone  earth; 
IVz  bushels  of  oyster  shell  lime;  60 
bushels  of  ashes;  five  lbs.  of  guano;  five 
lbs.  of  sal  soda;  five  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
potash;  one  bushel  of  fine  salt;  three 
bushels  of  bone  shavings;  five  lbs.  of 
sulfuric  acid;  10  bushels  of  decayed 
leaves;  60  lbs.  of  ammoniac  liquor;  60 
lbs.  of  blood;  five  cartloads  of  muck; 
five  lbs.  of  chloride  of  lime;  five  lbs. 
of  refuse  sugar;  15  bushels  of  cattle 
hair.  This  compost,  when  well  rotted, 
was  recommended  for  10-year  old  trees. 
It  might  be  too  strong  for  younger; 
too  much  for  older.” 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Boynton  said  that 
modern  fertilization  practices  are  tend¬ 
ing  toward  a  balanced  meal  formula 
rather  than  the  high  nitrate  too  fre¬ 
quently  used;  and  that  one  problem 
facing  McIntosh  growers  was  that 
they  must  try  to  get  their  nitrogen 
ration  at  such  a  level  as  would  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  crops  with  minimum 
sacrifice  of  color  and  quality.  In  tack¬ 
ling  this  problem,  growers  have  needed 
other  yardsticks  than  yield  and  color. 
Many  measuring  sticks  have  been  de¬ 
vised  and  suggested,  such  as  wood 
growth  status,  leaf  color,  leaf  size,  and 
wood  shoot  thickness. 

Dr.  Rasmussen  also  gave  an  illus¬ 
trated  talk  about  the  many  newer 
types  of  control  equipment  tried  out  in 
Michigan  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years. 

Stuart  Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  described  the  effect  of  his 
operations  in  so  pruning  and  training 
the  trees  that  any  tree  can  be 
picked  viith  a  16-18  foot  ladder.  This 
is  a  long  time  project  but  it  seems  to 
be  working  out.  Ray  Smiley  of  Sterling 
told  of  his  attempts  to  supplement  or¬ 
charding  by  other  enterprises.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  value  of  a  roadside  stand 
if  the  grower  is  located  close  to  heavy 
traffic.  Apple  products,  in  his  opinion, 
will  return  higher  profits  than  apples. 
Arthur  D.  Keown  had  the  question: 
“Can  a  McIntosh  grower  take  care  of 
a  peach  crop?”  His  answer  was  “Yes,” 
but  that  the  grower  must  be  careful 
not  to  have  too  many  peaches. 

The  real  surprise  of  the  program  was 
the  pest  control  panel.  This  was 
handled  by  Dr.  Boyd  and  Prof.  Whit¬ 
comb  of  Massachusetts  State  College 
with  a  group  of  specialists  from  neigh¬ 
boring  States  to  help  out.  The  invited 
panelists  were  Dr.  R.  W.  Dean  of 
Poughkeepsie,  Dr.  Philip  Garman, 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  Dr. 
Frank  Howard,  R.  I.  State  College,  and 
Prof.  Arthur  Williams,  University  of 
Connecticut. 

At  the  last  day’s  session,  L.  W. 
Marvin  of  the  N.  Y.  &  N.  E.  Institute, 
and  Truman  Nold  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  had  real  messages  for  the  grow¬ 
ers.  Both  of  these  men  presented 
material  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Industry,  especially  marketwise. 

W.  R.  Cole,  Secy. 


Ohio  Fruit  Meeting 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  its  Centennial  Meeting  at 
the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel  in  Columbus 
February  26-28.  Some  of  the  highlights 
on  the  program  include:  Feb.  26  —  “Re¬ 
cent  Developments  in  Fruit  Disease 
Control,”  H.  C.  Young;  “Present  Status 
of  DDT  in  the  Peach  Spray  Program,” 
N.  D.  Blackburn  and  C.  R.  Weaver; 
“A  Look  Ahead  at  the  Apple  Industry,” 
Dr.  J.  R.  Magness,  and  “DDT  and  the 
European  Red  Mite,”  C.  R.  Cutright  and 
Robert  Sutton.  Feb.  27  —  “Report  on 
Frost  Damage  and  Orchard  Heating,” 
C.  W.  Ellenwood;  “Synthetic  Plant 
Hormones  in  Relation  to  Tree  Fruit 
Production,”  F.  S.  Howlett,  and  “Re¬ 
frigeration  of  Apples,”  William  V. 
Hukill.  Feb.  28  —  “Trends  in  Apple 
Industry,”  Fred  W.  Burrows;  “Cultural 
Pointers  on  Strawberries  and  Rasp¬ 
berries,”  Wesley  P.  Judkins;  “Grape 
Insect  Control,”  George  W.  Still,  and  a 
symposium  on  “New  Developments  in 
Spray  Machinery.” 

,  Detailed  information  on  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Meeting  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Frank  H.  Beach,  Secretary, 
Horticultural  Bldg.,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus  10,  Ohio. 
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hat  Science  Has  Learned  about  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate 


1.  It  Wasn't  The  Water.  But  What  Was  In  It.  It  was  once  believed  that  plants  got  their  food  from  water 
alone,  but  in  1697  an  English  scientist  discovered  that  plants  grown  in  garden  soil  water  grew  better 
than  plants  raised  in  just  plain  water. 


2.  Phosphate.  Potash.  Nitrogen.  Not  Enough.  Later, 
scientists  found  that  phosphate,  potash,  and  nitro¬ 
gen  were  needed  in  substantial  quantities.  Then 
tests  comparing  pure  chemicals  with  natural  fer¬ 
tilizers  revealed  that  other  elements,  such  as 
boron,  manganese,  zinc,  etc.,  which  some  natural 
fertilizers  contain  as  impurities,  are  also  essential. 


3.  Impurities  Valuable  in  Plant  Foods.  Science  has 
now  established  by  long,  careful  investigation 
that  because  of  its  natural  origin,  in  addition 
to  nitrogen,  sodium,  iodine,  etc.,  Chilean  Nitrate 
contains,  as  impurities,  traces  of  many  necessary 
plant  food  elements  which  are  not  found  in 
purified  chemicals. 


•  Science,  striving  always  to  equal  Mother  Nature,  constantly  turns  to  her  for  guidance, 
just  as  farmers,  knowing  the  importance  of  natural  laws,  have  always  done.  That  is  why  Chilean 
Nitrate,  a  true  product  of  Nature,  is  employed  by  farmers  in  producing  their  food,  feed,  and  fibre 
crops.  The  constant  effort  by  science  to  produce  its  equivalent  in  the  chemical  laboratory  is  convincing 
testimony  to  its  high  quality,  thorough  efficiency,  and  unfailing  dependability. 


HAS  OVER  100  FARM  USES 

Modern  kerosene  fire  gun  thaws,  sprays,  irrigates, 
sterilizes,  incinerates,  exterminates,  splits  rocks, 
destroys  weeds,  kills  coccidiosis,  burns  dead  tree 
stumps,  disinfects  poultry  and  live-stock  quarters. 

600,000  USERS! 

600,000  users  can’t  be  wrong;  you,  too,  need  this 
labor  saving  torch,  so  simple  anyone  can  use  it. 
Complete  with 4  gal.  corrugated  steel  tank, seam¬ 
less  steel  coil  burner,7ft.  hose, brass 
fittings,  gauge,  shoulder  strap,  in¬ 
structions,  $22  express  collect. 

Order  today.  Immediate  shipment. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  VALU¬ 
ABLE  LITERATURE  FREE. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT, RN4,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  pork 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cut: 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  F< 

Tour  farm  implement  d 
or  wri 


Dept. 


Melcher  St. 


CUMMIN 


MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  1 0,  Mass. 


‘GROQUiCK 


ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


“ROOT  CUTTINGS  IN  I  DAYS” 

“SEED  UP  IN  11  HOURS” 

“CUT  GERMINATION  TIME  BY  %” 

“TRANSPLANT  2  WEEKS  SOONER” 

These  enthusiastic  reports  from 
users  tell  what  GRO-QUICK 
SOIL  HEATING  CABLE  will 
to  for  you.  Send  today  for  testimonials  and 
free,  new  Instr.  sheet  with  plans.  For  hotbeds 
—cold  frames — unheated  greenhouses — plant 
Denches — for  early  plant  starting  in  open 
ground.  Operates  from  household  current. 
JUNIOR  4 O'  Cable,  200  watt  with  4E 

thermostat  for  3x6  bed  or  20  sq.  ft.  ,  , . 

SENIOR  80'  Cable,  400  watt  with  Ofi  0C 
thermostat  tor  6x6  bed  or  40  sq.  It. .  ..00-00 
Immediate  prepaid  delivery  direct  or  thru  dealer. 
fiRO- QUICK.  364  W.  Huron  St-  Chicago  10.  Ill, 


lEECDiEBIQX 

Adjustable  whetd^^ 
width;  high  clearance; 
simple  power  drive; 
detachable  engine; 
functional  design; 
balanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
or  write  Dept.  RN 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St..  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Etf.  U3S 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flower¬ 
ing  vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easier  A  Faster  to  split  logs  in  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  0c  a  cord,  Posts, Pulp  Wood,  etc. Crack* 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  16  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.O,  IS  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 


FENCING 


FOR  YOUR 
FARM 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing,  Poul¬ 
try  Fendngand  Netting.  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics.  Field  Fence, 
Barbed  Wire.  Steel  Posts.  Elec¬ 
tric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
Link  Fence.  Chestnut  Post  and 
Ball  Fencing.  Hurdle  Fences. 
Cates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

ARNOID-DAIN  COUP. 

BOX  18,  MAH0PAC,  N.  V. 


Wanted  Agents  to  Help  me  Locate  Antique  Furniture, 
China,  Glass,  etc.  Liberal  commission  paid  for  con- 
sumated  deals.  T.  A.  MERKT,  Montville,  N.  J. 


MUSKRATS  &  MINK-IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOB  ALL  RAW  FURS 
BELT.  BUTLER  CO. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 
1 64  West  29th  Street,  New  York  I,  New  York 
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lime. 
Crest 


MICO  offers  you  2  easy  low  cost  methods 
of  preventing  a  deficiency  of  essential  trace  minerals 


1.  Use  dairy  feeds  that  are  "mineral-balanced"  with  MlCO. 

2.  Hand-feed  MlCO  with  grain— or  with  hay  or  silage. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  of  these  two  methods  of  supplying  adequate 
quantities  of  all  the  essential  trace  minerals.  If  you  buy  custom 
mixed  dairy  feed,  ask  your  feed  dealer  to  include  Mico  in  the 

mix;  or,  if  you  prefer,  buy  Mico  by  the  bag 
and  hand-feed  it. 

Whichever  method  you  use,  you  can  be 
sure  that  your  dairy  herd  is  protected 
against  a  deficiency  of  cobalt,  iodine,  manga¬ 
nese,  copper,  iron  and  other  trace  minerals. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  about  Mico  and 
write  today  for  a  free  Lime  Crest 
” Minute  Library”  on  minerals  in 
the  feeding  of  livestock  and  poultry. 


miM 


INI 


SsSCHfAt  TRA« 


and 

CALCIUM 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE  BOOKLET 

ON  MINERALS 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126M,  Newton,  N.  J. 


In  all  our  forty-odd  years’  experience,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  it  was  so  hard  to  take  care 
of  our  good  customers.  We  at  Craine  can’t  tell 
you  how  much  we  appreciate  the  confidence  you 
dairymen  are  placing  in  us  through  your  orders. 

But  we  won’t  be  able  to  provide  Craine  silos  to 
all  who  want  them.  Our  materials  come  from  the 
biggest  and  best  sources  in  the  country — but  they 
just  can’t  supply  enough  to  meet  your  demands. 

Our  advice  to  those  who  need  new  silos  is  "Write 
us  now!”  Tell  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll  outline  the 
silo  situation  for  you,  and  keep  in  touch  with  you, 
so  that  you’ll  know  how  soon  we’ll  be  able  to  sferve 
you.  Craine  quality  standards  will  be  met.  Your 
Craine  silo  will  last  longer  and  do  a  better  job. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


.  IEACH  Silo  Unloader 

sv  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc. 
^formation  on  this  great  ne 
ine,  write  us. 

CRAINE.  INC. 

•aft  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


EFFECTIVE 
Treatment 
for  Chronic 


MASTITIS 


Due  to  Streptococcus 

Aga 

lactiae 

,  •  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agaiactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Maro-O* 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  sueh  cases.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  FI 

ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt,  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Free 
literature.  Abortion, 
Penicillin,  DDT. 

.  Kansas  City  IS,  Mo. 

DEHORN  CALVES 


Prevent  horn-growth  the  easy,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  humane  way  when  calves  are 
young.  Use  dana’S  dehorning  paste,  ab¬ 
solutely  effective,  yet  harmless.  So  easy 
ply  on  young,  soft  horn  button  ; 


to  appl: 


MAM-O-LAC 

(TYROTHRICIN) 


Mows;  clean  and  fast  in  tight 
corners;  3-tt.  cut;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
'run  it.  Bugged  design,  (te¬ 
achable  engine,  see  yom  iMm  «  wita  p»pt.  RH 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  RochestsrS,  N.Y  Est.  1838 


Fence  Rows 
Roadsides 
Railroads 
Farm  Lawns 


4  0Z. 


1 


Established  1861 


one  application 
does  it.  F  o  r 
Calves  and  Kids.  cr% 

One  bottle  is  sufficient  for  5U 
young  or  35  older  calves.  post¬ 
paid;  full  and  easy-to-follow  di¬ 
rections  on  each  bottle;  satis¬ 
faction  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
back.  Free  Dairy  &  Breeders 
Supply  Catalog,  64  pages  of 
scarce  items.  Give  dealer’s  name 
when  ordering. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc. 

77  Main  Street,  Hyde  Park,  VI. 


--  TROUBLE  WITH  _ 

_  .  CHAPPING, CRACKING? 

r  Corona’s  skin-comforting  base 
and  odorless  antiseptic  IDEAL 
for  painful  cracking,  minor  snags, 
wounds.  Softening. .soothing.  So 

- *  good  for  the  skin  I  At 

dealers  or postpd.  75c.Bx 


FREE 

SAMPLE 


OINTMtNT 

for  tender 
tissues 


CORONA 
MFG.  CO. 

I71K2 .  Kenton,Q. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Icy  winds  and  driving  snow  have 
kept  the  family  indoors  during  these 
cold,  winter  evenings.  The  Missus  looks 
over  the  two  dailies,  occasionally 
mentioning  someone  we  know;  Loretta 
does  her  homework  sometimes  asking 
for  a  little  help;  Calvin  is  a  lover  of 
hillbilly  musid  so  he  sits  by  the  radio 
while  a  joblot  of  singers  wail  about 
their  broken  hearts.  I  just  roost  in  the 
big  chair  with  my  corncob  pipe  while 
musing  over  the  happenings  of  the 
day.  It  is  all  very  simple  and  un¬ 
eventful  but  it  is  just  such  humble 
things  as  these  that  build  memories 
which  will  come  back  after  many  years 
and  cause  a  longing  for  the  old  home. 
As  people  grow  older,  they  tend  more 
and  more  to  recall  the  days  of  their 
childhood  and  the  old  home.  That  is 
why  the  socalled  heart  songs  that 
speak  of  the  old  home  are  always  so 
popular.  You  will  find  that  these  songs 
refer  to  humble  homes  like  the  cabin 
in  the  lane,  the  pine  log  cabin  in  the 
valley,  the  mountain  home  where 
Mother  rocks  in  her  old  rocking  chair, 
or  the  cabin  at  the  bend  of  the  river. 
It  is  always  the  plain  humble  home  to 
which  people  long  to  return.  Never 
have  I  heard  of  anyone  longing  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  mansion  on  the  hill  where 
a  liveried  butler  announces  that 
dinner  is  served.  Never  have  I  heard 
anyone  longing  to  return  to  the  fifth 
floor  apartment  on  21st  Street.  But 
from  the  sandy  plains  of  New  Jersey 
to  the  wind  swept  praries  of  the  Da¬ 
kotas,  from  the  bluebonnets  of  Texas 
to  the  snow-clad  hills  of  Minnesota, 
from  far  down  in  Alabama  to  that 
valley  in  the  Catskills,  always  it  is  the 
song  about  the  little  old  home  that 
revives  precious  memories.  The  homes 
of  today  that  build  memories  that  will s 
come  back  a  half  century  later  are  all 
on  the  farm.  Why? 

Lewis  gave  us  a  joyful  surprise  by 
coming  home  for  a  few  days’  visit  after 
a  year  of  strenuous  activity  in  the 
crowded  East,  which  jangled  his  war 
weary  nerves  and  made  him  long  for 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  home.  We  had 
just  butchered  so  he  helped  the  Missus 
stuff  fat  sausages  and  hang  them  in 
the  smoke  house,  and  then  sat  in  the 
kitchen  telling  wondrous  tales  of  the 
hurry-up  East,  while  the  Missus  fried 
out  lard.  Kenny  and  Minerva  came 
over  with  their  families  evenings,  so 
the  boys  played  pinochle,  the  women 
gabbledMike  a  house  afire,  and  I  again 
took  refuge  in  the  corner  in  my  big 
chair  with  my  pipe. 

This  year  I  made  only  one  New 
Year’s  resolution  which  I  hope  to  keep. 
It  is  really  a  double  one  for  I  resolved 
to  be  more  tolerant  of  people’s  faults 
and  more  considerate  of  other  people’s 
comfort.  It  is  so  easy  to  find  fault  with 
someone  else,  yet  all  the  time  if  we 
knew  all  the  facts  it  might  not  be  a 
fault  at  all.  It  is  human  nature  to  look 
after  your  own  ease  first  and  let  others 
shift  for  themselves,  but  that  only 
breeds  selfishness  while  consideration 
for  the  welfare  of  others  brings 
spiritual  growth  for  yourself.  It  is  so 
easy  to  rush  into  the  house  and  throw 
hats,  coats  and  rubbers  helter-skelter. 
Mother  will  always  pick  them  up,  but 
how  about  the  fact  that  it  means  many 
a  backache  for  the  patient  mother.  It 
seems  impossible  in  this  day  but  I 
know  of  many  farms  where  the  wife 
and  mother  must  carfy  slop  and  feed 
to  the  hogs,  carry  skimmilk  to  the 
calves,  <  .rry  in  wood,  water  and  coal, 
help  with  the  milking,  and  even  lend 
a  hand  during  the  busy  season  of 
haying  and  harvesting.  I  know  of  many 
homes  where  there  is  never  a  word 
of  appreciation  for  anything  the  house¬ 
wife  does.  At  one  time  I  stayed  a  few 
days  where  the  woman  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  cook.  She  would  spend  the  entire 
morning  preparing  dinner  fit  for  a 
king  and  than  her  husband  would 
gobble  down  the  food  with  never  a 
word  of  thanks.  One  time  I  stayed  a 
few  days  with  some  people  who  were 
mighty  nice  but  rather  lacking  in 
table  manners.  When  they  had  chicken. 


each  one  had  his  favorite  piece.  There 
would  be  a  big  platter  of  chicken  on 
the  table,  the  father  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table  and  returned  thanks,  the 
children  had  their  forks  ready  and  be¬ 
fore  the  amen  was  half  out  of  his 
mouth,  there  was  a  grand  scramble  for 
the  chicken.  Another  time  I  ate  dinner 
with  some  friends  and  there  was  a 
big  piece  of  pie  by  my  plate.  I  tackled 
it  with  a  fork,  but  could  not  make  a 
dent  in  the  crust;  I  went  after  it  with 
fork  and  spoon  but  no  results.  Finally 
I  managed  to  saw  it  in  pieces  with  a 
knife  and  fortunately  I  had  good  teeth 
I  praised  that  pie  to  the  skies  and 
the  woman  beamed  like  the  morning 
sunshine. 

When  the  wood  box  or  coal  scuttle  is 
empty,  it  is  so  easy  to  go  and  sit  for 
Mother  will  fill  them.  On  an  ice  cold 
morning  it  is  so  nice  to  snuggle  in  bed 
and  let  Mother  build  the  fires  for 
you.  If  the  old  pump  is  frozen,  Mother 
will  thaw  it  out  with  hot  water  and 
carry  in  a  pail  full.  When  it  is  bitter 
cold  and  the  air  is  full  of  snow,  Dad 
will  do  the  chores  and  you  will  never 
hear  a  word  of  complaint.  Then  some¬ 
day  you  will  do  as  I  did,  ride  behind  a 
hearse  to  a  lonely  cemetery  for  Dad 
and  Mother  have  folded  their  tired 
arms  and  found  the  rest  for  which  they 
longed.  The  years  will  go  by  and  you 
too  will  raise  a  family  of  children, 
and  they  will  make  the  house  merry 
on  a  long  Winter  evening,  but  you  too 
will  sit  back  in  a  corner,  open  the 
pages  of  your  book  of  memories  and  go 
back  once  again  to  the  old  home.  You 
too  will  then  wpnder  why  you  were 
not  more  considerate  and  more 
thoughtful.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
recall  saying  harsh  or  unkind  words, 
but  I  know  children  who  in  later  years 
will  have  bitter  memories  of  harsh 
words  and  unkind  deeds.  One  of  the 
biggest  mistakes  parents  can  make  is 
to  deed  the  old  place  over  to  a  son  or 
daughter  with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  look  after  the  old  folks  as 
long  as  they  live.  All  too  often  the  ink 
is  hardly  dry  on  the  deed  before  Dad 
and  Mother  get  kicked  out  to  shift  for 
themselves  or  spend  their  declining 
years  in  the  poorhouse.  Long  years  ago 
I  knew  a  son  that  did  just  that  and 
many  years  later  I  revisited  that  place 
to  find  that  his  son  had  done  exactly 
the  same  thing  to  him.  You  can  imagine 
how  sorry  I  felt. 

Yes,  Lewis  tells  wondrous  tales  of 
the  crowded  East,  of  15-story  stores 
which  occupy  a  whole  block,  and  which 
do  more  business  in  a  day  than  our 
little  city  does  in  a  week,  of  teeming 
factories  where  men  toil  like  slaves, 
of  roaring  traffic  and  crowded  streets, 
of  immense  bridges  over  rivers,  some¬ 
thing  doing,  every  minute  of  the  day 
and  night.  Here  at  home  it  is  an  event 
when  a  neighbor  butchers;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about  when  another  qeigh- 
bor  digs  a  new  well.  We  are  all  inter¬ 
ested  when  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mrs.  Brown 
has  to  go  to  the  hospital,  if  Jim  comes 
home  from  the  Indiana  market  with  a 
trailer  full  of  shoats,  if  John  decides 
to  build  a  new  barn,  if  there  is  a 
new  minister  at  the  church.  There  is 
always  something  to  talk  about.  Of 
course  it  is  all  simple  and  common, 
but  those  are  the  things  from  which 
memories  are  built,  the  things  which 
mdke  roaming  children  long  to  return 
to  the  old  home.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Rolfe  Leaves  Eastern 
Milk  Producers 

Homer  S.  Rolfe,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
has  resigned  his  post  as  secretary  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  Co-operative 
Assn,  to  accept  a  position  with  Kraft 
Foods,  a  subsidiary  of  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp.  Members  of  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  sell  their  milk  to 
Sheffield  Farms  Company,  which  is 
also  a  subsidiary  of  National  Dairy. 
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Photo — Mrs.  D.  P.  Spencer,  Vermont 

Midwinter  in  Windham  County,  Vermont. 
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make  it  easier  . . .  buy 


OTABUSHiD  1838 


PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 


Each  Cunningham  tool  is  /?=$- 
designed  for  top  efficiency.  ((  J 
Then,  instead  of  hanging 
the  tool  on  the  power  plant, 
you  put  the  power  plant  on 
the  tooL  Efficiency  is  high 
...your  investment  is  low. 

A  boy  can  change  motor. 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in 
tight  corners. . .  3-foot  cut. . . 
variable  speed  sickle  bar. . . 
rugged  design. .  .young  folks 
can  run  it.  ..motor  can  be 
detached  for  other  work. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR  ^ 


Adjustable  wheel  width . . . 
high  clearance. .  .simple 
power  drive. .  .functional 
design,  balanced  for  easy  op¬ 
eration ...  uses  same  detach¬ 
able  engine  as  mower. 


. . . and 
HUNDREDS 
OF  OTHER 
POWER 
JOBS 


Write  Dept.  48  for  FREE  Folder 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

13  CANAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER  8,  N.Y. 


=SS5 srl 


WRITE  FOR 
descriptive 

folder 


FARM 

HOIST 


THE 

IRELAND 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  your  Ireland  Farm  Hoist. 
Your  dealer  has  it . ,  .  get  yours  now.  It’s  your  all¬ 
purpose,  ail-season  "Extra  Hand.”  Makes  scores  of 
tough  jobs  easier  . .  .  winter,  spring',  summer,  fall  — 
year  ’round.  Use  it  to  save  a  man  and  team  or  trac¬ 
tor  for  unloading  loose  or  baled  hay.  Store  feed,  har¬ 
vest  ice,  pull  stumps . . .  any  one  of  a  score  of  “back- 
break”  jobs  are  easier  with  an  Ireland  Farm  Hoist. 

BENNETT- IRELAND,  INC.  C 
227j3oyd Street,  Norwich.  New  York 


Don’t  Let  Gun  Rust 

Begin— Use 

Hoppe’s  No  9 

S,Un  *just  is  as  bad  as  farm  rodents.  Both 
mu destruction-  So  after  you’ve  used  your 
gun  be  sure  to  clean  and  protect 
it  with  Hoppe’s  No  9.  Your  dealer 
sells  it  or  send  us  10c  for  trial 
sample.  And  by  all  means  drop 
us  a  post  card  request  for  our 
helpful,  FREE  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide.” 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 
2332  North  Sth  Street,  Phila.33.  Pa. 


No.  3 

Complete 
with  pipe,  host 
and  nozzles 

$29.95 


paragon 

SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash.  better,  faster, 
easier .  Kills  lice,  nits  , 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings.  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
If  your 

dealer  does  not 
handle  Para- 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

dal  with  money-back  guarantee. 

One  wheel  truck  if  specified. 

THE  CAMPBELL -HAUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


CARi?nbEi  0NE  AND  TWO  MAN  CHAIN  SAWS 
vahltON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIOGE,  NEW  YORK 
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I  Marketing  Woodlot  Timber 

(Continued  from  Page  119) 


the  bark  at  the  small  end  of  the  log. 
No.  3  Logs:  Any  log  which  will  not 
meet  No.  2  specifications. 

Further  elaboration  of  this  study,  as 
set  forth  in  the  accompanying  Table  1, 
showed  the  following  average  yields 
actually  sawed  out. 


Table  1 


-PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL.  YIELD  IN 
EACH  LUMBER  GRADE 


No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Common 

Common 

Common 
or  less 

33 

7 

17 

40 

19 

20 

36 

27 

29 

25 

35 

39 

Prime  Logs . 43 

No.  1  Logs . 21 

No.  2  Logs .  8 

No.  3  Logs .  1 

Price  Ranges 
When  we  assume  a  range  in  price 
in  line  with  those  prevailing  in  1944- 
45,  we  find  that  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  the  poorest  grades  and  species 
and  the  best  grades  and  species  of 
lumber  ran  from  $21  to  $110,  with 
medium  lumber  grades  ranged  in  be¬ 
tween.  Since  it  cost  approximately  the 
same  amount  per  thousand  to  process 
No.  3  logs  as  it  did  prime  logs,  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  stumpage 
value  on  the  basis  of  grade.  As  can  be 
noted  from  Table  2,  prime  logs  have  a 

Table  2  —  VARIATIONS  IN  STUMPAGE 
VALUE 

Cross  Yield  Approximate  Residual  left 
Log  Grade  per  1000  bd.  ft.  cost  per  M  as  stumpage 
in  Dollars  for  processing  price  per  M 

Prime  Logs - $78.38  $40.00  $38.38 

No.  I  Logs .  64.75  40.00  24  75 

No.  2  Logs .  50.25  40.00  10^25 

No.  3  Logs .  43.05  40.00  3.05 

stumpage  value  about  12  times  that  of 
the  poorest  grade  logs.  Actually  the 
differential  may  be  greater  than  that, 
and  the  general  conclusion  of  the 
Indiana  investigation  was  that  No.  3 
logs  rarely  pay  their  own  way  to 
market. 

A  clearer  understanding  of  the  factors 
affecting  quality  yields  in  logs  leads 
to  a  better  appreciation  of  log  grades 
and  grading.  Ability  to  recognize  them 
in  the  field  would  tend  to  equalize 
stumpage  prices  in  all  classes  of  sales 
and  definitely  result  in  better  returns 
to  woodlot  owners.  Information  regard¬ 
ing  quantity  as  well  as  quality  yields 
can  best  be  obtained  from  an  inventory 
or  cruise  of  the  area  in  advance  of 
offering  the  stand  for  sale.  If  the  owner 
lacks  the  skill  or  training  to  make  a 
good  inventory,  he  should  hire  an  ex¬ 
perienced  woodsman  or  trained  forester 
to  do  it  for  him. 

A  report  recently  published  by  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
offers  some  interesting  information  on 
this  point.  Where  no  cruise  was  made 
before  the  sale  by  either  the  owner  or 
an  agent  working  for  him,  the  stump¬ 
age  sold  for  a  lump  sum  price  of  $7.57 
per  M;  when  cruised  by  the  owner,  the 
average  lump  sum  price  was  $8.03  per 
M;  when  cruised  by  an  experienced 
lumberman,  the  average  price  was 
$9.37  per  M;  when  cruised  by  a  trained 
forester,  the  average  price  was  $13.79 
per  M.  It  might  be  deduced  from 
.the  above  that  an  investment  of  one 
dollar  per  thousand  for  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  minimum  amount  of  timber 
required  for  a  mill  set  might  secure 
anywhere  from  $100  to  $261  additional 
stumpage  return. 

F.  O.  B.  mill  price  means  the  aver¬ 
age  price  at  which  the  anticipated 
volume  will  sell  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mill;  it  is 
the  real  beginning  for  determining  the 
stumpage  price.  This  is  where  the 
buyer  starts  his  figuring.  All  operating 
or  processing  costs  are  deducted,  in¬ 
cluding  a  margin  for  management, 
finance  and  risk.  What  is  left  is  the 
most  that  the  buyer  can  afford  to  pay 
for  that  timber.  It  is  only  natural  that 
the  buyer  will  try  to  get  it  for  less. 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  seller  will 
seek  more.  The  necessary  meeting  of 
minds  which  consummates  the  sale  will 
be  achieved  more  quickly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  when  both  parties  to  the 
transaction  fully  understand  all  the 
factors  and  problems  involved. 

Since  standing  timber  is  legally  re¬ 
garded  as  part  of  the  land,  the  timber 
sale  contract  should  be  in  writing  so 
as  to  legally  protect  the  interests  of 
the  seller.  The  interests  of  the  buyer 
will  also  better  be  served  by  such  a 
written  instrument.  It  need  not  be 
much  more  than  a  simple  memorandum. 
Two  copies  should  be  made  and  signed 
by  both  parties  to  the  contract,  each 
keeping  one  copy. 

People  Without  Family 

I  notice  with  interest  what  L.  B. 
Reber  had  to  say  recently  in  his 
“Rambling  Along”  about  our  pioneer 
settlers  having  large  families  and  later 
their  descendants  having  smaller 
families  and  lately  some  families  dying 
out  with  no  children. 

Where  I  grew  up,  the  children 
numbered  around  six  to  eight  per 
family  and  occasionally  up  to  16. 
Where  I  live  now,  there  are  more 
people  without  children  than  any  farm 
community  I  know  of.  For  a  distance 
of  two  and  a  half  miles  along  a  heavy 
traveled  pike,  I  can  think  of  26  people 
without  any  children  at  all. 

I  recall  the  saying  of  an  old  French¬ 
man,  “There  are  two  classes  of  people 
to  be  pitied — those  who  can’t  have  any 
children  and  those  who  don’t  want  to 
have  any.”  u.  x.  c. 

Ohio 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER:  Get  this 
comprehensive,  authoritative  fol¬ 
der,  prepared  by  Geigy  Company, 
“  Originators  of  DDT'  Insecti¬ 
cides”.  It  gives  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  for  dosage,  frequency 
and  method  of  application  found 
most  effective  in  the  use  of 

GESAR0L*  AK  50  •  GESAR0L  VD  50 
GESAR0L  E  25  •  GESAROL  S  30 

Any  one  of  these  GESAROL  DDT  compositions 
will  effectively  control  many  pests  affecting  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears,  Citrus  and  other  fruits  —  as  well  as 
those  of  certain  Nuts  and  Berries.  Available  through 
your  Distributor  listed  below. 


GEIGY  COMPANY,  INC. 

89  Barclay  Street,  New  York  8,  N.Y. 

Distributed  by 

JOHN  BACON  &  CO.  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 
Gasport,  N.  Y.  Portland,  Conn. 


'Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  OS. 


ORIGINATORS  OF 


INSECTICIDES 
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YOU  Need  this  Bolens  HUSK!  Tractor 
for  Your  Light  Plowing,  Disc¬ 
ing,  Seeding,  Cultivating, 

Mowing,  Snow  Plowing 


1 


MAKES  ALL  WORK  EASIER  in  your  gar¬ 
den  —  on  your  farm.  “Packaged”  Im¬ 
plements  easily  attached  with  patented 
Bolens  “Instant  Hitch.”  Costs  little  to 
run  —  saves  hours  of  hard  labor  daily. 

2  popular  models  —  HUSKI  Gardener, 

3  H.P.,  and  HUSKI  Power-Ho— 1  V2  H.P. 
See  complete  BOLENS  line  at  your  deal¬ 
ers  —  or  write  for  free  literature. 

BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

OOD  MACHINERY  CORP, 


ROTARY  TILLAGE  PLUS 


Bolens-  HUSKI 

2-WHEEL 


259  Park  Street 
Port  Washington 
Wisconsin 


All-purpose  M 

GARDEN  1 
TRACTOR! 

Now  in  Stock!  m 


low  cost  power!  Used  with 
attachments  as  Snow  Plow, 

Dirt  Plow,  Disc,  Lawn  Cart, 
Cultivator  and  Harrow.1 
Full  information  from: 

.ARNOLD-DAIir  COUP. 

_ _ BOX  v  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


Hunting 

■n  and 

^Fishing 


241  Sportsman’s 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting. 
Ashing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  wilt  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  In  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &.  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
Bldg.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


For  HOME  OWNERS  and 
SMALL  -  ACREAGE  GROW¬ 
ERS.  Turns  back-breaking, 
outdoor  jobs  into  healthy  en¬ 
joyment.  A  new,  vastly  bet¬ 
ter  machine— product  of  17 
years’  experience  manufac¬ 
turing  outstanding  tillage 
machinery. 

As  tiller  for  seed  bed  prepa¬ 
ration  or  cultivating;  by  far 
the  most  efficient  we’ve  ever 
built!  As  a  lawn  mower; 
equal  to  the  best,  superior 
to  most.  Rigged  for  hauling; 
a  10-year-old  can  easily 
handle  loads  up  to  400  lbs. 
Conversion  to  a  wide  variety 
of  other  outdoor  uses  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  minutes. 

Write  Dept.  D  for  Folder 


ROTOTILLER,  INC.  TROY  N.Y. 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  GARDEN  TOOLS  WITH  I 


COMPLETE  GARDENING  OUTFIT 


Does  away  with  slow.back-breaking  spading 
Ideal  equipment  for  vegetable  gardens. 

Improved  all  steel  Gardening  Outfit 
plows  5"  deep,  marks,  hills  and  ... 

cultivates  rows  12“  to  36“  wide.  Cultivator  and 

Fast,  efficient,  easy  to  use.  >  TontbZZ. 


Thousands  of 
satisfied  users 


^Material  and  workmanship  fully  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  information. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  HAND  PLOW  CO. 

^eP*- Y  Ballston  Spa,  New  York 


HAUCK  FLAME 
GUN 


KILLS  WEEDS 


2000°F  controlled  heat  quickly,  easily  de¬ 
stroys  seeds,  roots,  brush,  poison  ivy,  wild 
morning  glory.  Canada  thistle,  other  un¬ 
wanted  growths.  Many  uses:  splitting 
rocks,  burning  stumps,  sterilizing  poultry 
houses.  Burns  kerosene.  Does  the  work  of 
4  men.  Safe,  easy  to  use.  10  day 
trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO. 
1I9 Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn  15,  N.Y. 
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NYLON 

PARACHUTES 

Beautiful  new  Army  surplus  ’chutes 
24  feet  in  diameter,  containing  ap¬ 
proximately  45  yards  of  pure  white 
NYLON!  Wonderful  for  making 
dresses,  blouses,  dickeys,  slips,  negli¬ 
gees,  baby  dresses,  children’s  clothes, 
shirts,  scarfs,  kerchiefs,  pajamas, 
aprons,  evening  gowns  —  dozens  of 
other  things!  Only  $13.95  per  ’chute! 
Order  by  mail — send  check  or  money 
order  (add  $1.00  each  to  cover  post¬ 
age  and  handling),  or  order  C.O.D. 
Immediate  delivery.  We’ve  sold 
over  30, (K)0  ’chutes  by  mail  and 
we  guarantee  satisfaction! 

HUGH  CLAY  PAULK 

Dept.  94 

49  Falmouth  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass, 


Make  Money  Cutting  Cord  Wood  with  a 


Lombard  Power  Chain  Saw 


New  light  weight,  dependable  gasoline 
driven  model  now  available.  Low  upkeep, 
long  life  chain.  Built  and  guaranteed  by 
a  50  year  old  New  England  company.  Write 
for  folder  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORPORATION 

ASHLAND  MASSACHUSETTS 


VICTIMS  OF  SIMPLE  PILES 
GET  FAST  RELIEF  FROM 
ITCHING,  BURNING 

With  Pi-leze  (Pile  Ease)  Ointment 

Does  the  misery  of  itching,  burning  piles 
keep  you  from  enjoying  life  .  .  .  embarrass 
you  in  public?  It  needn’t!  Use  Pi-leze, 
known  to  hundreds  for  its  fast  palliative 
relief  of  simple  piles  and  chafe. 

Pi-leze  is  easy  to  apply,  with  finger,  or 
plastic  pile  pipe  furnished  with  each  tube. 
At  once  you  feel  it  soothing  those  inflamed 
tissues,  lubricating  to  prevent  cracking  and 
soreness. 

So  why  squirm  and  scratch?  Try  Pi-leze. 
Costs  but  $1.00  for  a  generous  tube.  Mail  us 
a  dollar  bill  with  your  name  and  address 
and  your  Pi-leze  will  come  back  postpaid, 
in  plain  carton.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Wade  Products,  318  Eiwood  Bldg.,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON'S  NEW 

FOOT  CUSHIONS 


SOFT-SPONGY 
ALL  OVER 


LIKE 
WALKING 
ON  A 
PILLOW ! 


Pat.  Pend.  - 

Do  you  Buffer  from  metatarsal  CALLOUSES,  CORNS, 
WEAK  ARCH  FOOT  PAINS?  Try  Dr.  Barron is 
New  Foot  Cushions  for  blessed  relief!  Llfahl, 
SPONGY,  AIR-VENTILATED.  Pits  all  P P8koes; 
Cushions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL  to 
TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  Wonderful  for 

aching  feet.  Helps  make  walking  a 
Happy  customer  writes:  I  feel  like  I  haw  new  feet 
in  just  a  few  hours.” — H.  H.  Sedan,  Kan.  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR  or  C.  O.  H.  Pk'SPOStaRe. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no 

blessed  relief!  „  .  v  r  oa 

ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5BA,  N.  Y.  C.  24 


EARTHWORMS 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOILS  ! 

STOP  murdering  them, 
and  STOP  killing  soil 
bacteria.  SOILSER¬ 
VICE  Humus  and  Or¬ 
ganic  Soil  Conditioners 
and  the  Earthworm — 
build  up  and  put  life 
in  your  soils — increase 
your  crop  yield.  Get 
the  facts!  Send  3c 

EARTHWORM 
CULTURES 
(3  Containers) 

$2.50  Prepaid 

• 

RUHM 

PHOSPHATE  ROCK 
100  lb.  Bag.  $2.5t> 
Ton  $24.00  F.O.B. 
Townsend,  Mass. 

• _  _  _ 

stamp  for  literature  and  prices  on  Ruhm’s 
Natural  Phosphate  Rock,  Humus,  Composts, 
Natural  Manures  and  “Soilution”  Earth¬ 


worms,  or  order  from  ad. 


SOILSERVICE  P.  0.  BOX  124-R 

DORCHESTER  CENTER  24,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Dark  out  there?  Daco-Lite  Flashlight  will  help  every 
minute.  No  batteries.  Hand-generating.  The  more  hand 
energy,  the  more  light.  At  What- the-heek  price  ot  $3.95. 
"Hi-Scor”  Scales  Co.,  418  E.  53rd  St., Brooklyn  3,  N.Y. 


eing  Published.  “IRISH  LAUGHTER ! This,  song 
EW  "Summertime”  Waltz-song,  and 
ords.  One  Dollar.  H.  R.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box  zoo, 
tation  G,  322  W.  52nd  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Poultry  Cuts.  Free  samples. 
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Grange  News 


Present  indications  point  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  current  year  in  the 
Grange  will  see  a  greater  number  pf 
Sixth  Degree  initiates  in  the  various 
State  Granges  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Several  thousand  such  initiates 
have  already  received  their  degree  at 
State  Grange  sessions,  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  record  classes  being  rolled  up. 
So  far,  New  York  State  heads  the 
list,  for  at  its  recent  session  in  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  the  Sixth  Degree  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  1,612  initiates,  a  record 
class  in  the  Empire  State,  and  probably 
a  record  for  the  80  years  of  Grange 
history  in  any  State. 

The  Grange  Hall  in  Roxbury,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  was  filled  to  capacity  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Grand  Gorge 
Local,  with  200  present.  President  Willis 
J.  Lutz  presided  at  the  meeting. 
William  D.  Ceas,  who  resides  in  the 
Delaware  County  area,  spoke  briefly 
along  with  O.  A.  Jamison  of  Syracuse. 
Also  present  were  Cecil  B.  Frasier  of 
Richmondville  and  De  Alton  Gould  of 
Syracuse.  Russell  E.  Spaulding,  new 
general  manager  of  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers,  gave  the  principal  address 
which  was  received  with  much  interest. 

Speedsville  Grange  of  Tompkins 
County,  entertained  a  number  of  out- 
of-town  guests  at  its  Booster  Night 
meeting.  Deputy  Merrill  Curry,  princi¬ 
pal  speaker  of  the  evening,  told  of 
present-day  trends  in  agriculture  and 
of  what  the  Grange  is  doing  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
the  nation.  Mrs.  Bertha  Goodrich  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Doughty  were  honored 
as  the  oldest  members  of  Speedsville 
Grange.  Mrs.  Goodrich  has  been  a 
member  for  67  years  and  Mr.  Doughty 
for  65  years.  The  success  of  the 
Booster  Night  meeting  was  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  several  visitors  asked  for 
membership  application  blanks  before 
the  evening  was  over. 

Greene  Grange  of  Chenango  County, 
reports  that  its  last  fair  was  an  out¬ 
standing  success.  There  were  many 
beautiful  booths,  including  one  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Juvenile  Committee, 
exhibits  of  vegetables,  a  lending 
library,  floral  displays  and  fruit  ex¬ 
hibits,  as  well  as  an  attractive  booth 
featuring  baked  goods.  Greene  Grange 
joined  with  the  American  Legion  to 
sponsor  a  game  party  recently  for 
the  benefit  of  the  U.S.O.  The  party 
was  held  in  the  Grange  hall  and  the 
public  was  invited  to  participate.  Five 
cents  a  game  was  charged. 


The  various  local  Granges  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  always  been  very  active 
in  both  Grange  and  civic  affairs.  At 
one  of  the  meetings  recently  held  by 
Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange  in 
quarterly  session  with  Valley  Grange 
near  Beachdale,  the  Worthy  Master, 
Luther  C.  Long,  was  in  charge.  The 
morning  session  was  devoted  to  routine 
business  during  which  R.  D.  Enos  of 
Rockwood  Grange  was  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
for  three  years  and  Robert  Fritz,  Hill- 
crest  Grange,  elected  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee  for  a  similar  term. 
The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with 
a  short  song  service  in  charge  of  Mr. 
A.  B.  Hoffman  of  Jenner  Grange;  the 
devotional  exercises  being  conducted 


by  Mrs.  Hoffman.  The  address  of  the 
afternoon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  W.  M. 
Minerd,  pastor  of  the  Somerset  Circuit 
Evangelical  Church.  He  stressed  the 
fact  that  we  must  put  the  church  first 
in  our  lives,  for  out  of  the  church 
comes  the  home;  that  the  church  must 
wake  up  and  strive  more;  that  we  have 
sliped  from  our  moorings  and  need 
to  get  back  and  get  back  quickly  if 
we  want  to  save  our  churches,  our 
homes  and  our  country;  and  that  too 
many  of  our  leaders  are  not  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  service  of  God  as  they 
should  be. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Grange  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
State  Master  W.  Sharp  Fullerton 
stated:  “Less  than  six  years  ago  our 
State  Grange  also  met  in  this  city  to 
deliberate  upon  and  devise  measures 
for  the  welfare  of  our  Order.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  since  that 
time.  The  greatest  war  of  all  time  has 
been  fought  and  won.  We  should  make 
history  at  this  session  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Grange.  The  people  of  this 
State  look  to  the  Grange  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm¬ 
er  and  rural  life.  Our  Order  is  prim¬ 
arily  interested  in  agriculture  and  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer.  The  farmer 
must  receive  his  share  of  the  national 
income  for  upon  the  foundation  of  a 
prosperous  and  healthful  agriculture 
only,  can  America  prosper.  The  farmer 
should  have,  yes,  and  he  .demands  a 
fair  price  for  his  produce.  At  the 
present  time  the  OPA  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  farmer’s  claim  to  a  fair  price. 
The  present  parity  formula  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  labor.  This  item 
alone  is  one  of  the  main  ingredients  of 
farm  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  farm 
labor,  today,  has  doubled  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war.  Practical  economics 
will  not  allow  the  cost  of  hired  labor 
to  be  reduced.  Adequate  farm  help 
is  not  available  at  the  present  prevail¬ 
ing  prices.  Much  of  present  hired  help 
will  be  lost  if  wages  are  reduced.  It 
is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the 
parity  formula  be  changed  to  include 
the  cost  of  labor  and  that  the  farmer 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  compete 
with  other  employers  and  be  able  to 
secure  efficient  farm  help.” 

The  139th  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
County,  Pa.,  Pomona  Grange  No.  58 
met  recently  at  the  Mahoning  Grange 
Hall  in  Trade  City.  Worthy  Master 
J.  I.  Henderson  presided  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  business  session.  Greetings  were 
extended  by  Ralph  Sadler,  Master  of 
Mahoning  Grange;  response  by  C.  C. 
Steele,  Master  of  Savan  Grange.  A 
delicious  chicken  dinner  was  served  by 
the  host  Grange.  The  afternoon  session 
was  in  charge  of  the  Worthy  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  Flora  Henderson,  after  devotional 
services  by  Chaplain  L.  F.  Robinson. 
Reports  of  the  Lecturers’  Conference 
at  State  College  were  given  by  Master 
J.  F.  Robinson,  Hauna  Helman, 
Lecturer  of  Indiana  Grange,  and  Mrs. 
Flora  Henderson,  Pomona  Lecturer. 
The  young  people’s  program  included 
vocal  selections  by  Sara  Ann  Walker, 
and  a  piano  solo  by  Doris  Jean  Black. 
A  number  of  stunts  were  presented  by 
Mahoning  Grange  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Sadler. 

No  phase  of  Grange  work  has 
uolim  Qiirmnrt  which. 
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this  organization  is  constantly  giving 
through  its  local  units  to  the  country 
church.  In  scores  of  localities  the 
church  would  have  had  to  surrender 
in  a  losing  fight  if  the  Grange  had 
not  come  to  the  rescue,  and  by  earn¬ 
est  effort  and  financial  assistance, 
helped  the  struggling  church  to  get  on 
its  feet. 

A  striking  illustration  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  comes  from  Northern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  where  the  little  town  of 
North  Orange,  Franklin  County,  has 
given  a  fine  demonstration  of  how  one 
organization  can  help  another  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  mutual  program  of  com¬ 
munity  benefit.  Two  years  ago,  the 
old  village  church  at  North  Orange, 
built  in  1781,  was  found  to  be  so  badly 
in  need  of  repairs  that  its  further  use 
was  condemned.  Grange  and  church 
leaders  came  together  for  mutual  con¬ 
ference,  decided  on  a  practical  pro¬ 
gram  and  set  out  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  restore  the  old  church  to 
religious  use. 

The  Grange  members  planted  and 
harvested  an  acre  of  potatoes,  and 
turned  over  the  net  proceeds  of  $100 
as  a  starter  for  the  building  fund. 
Grange  leaders  joined  with  other 
groups  in  the  village  in  staging  an  all¬ 
day  Sumrper  fair  which  netted  more 
than  $1,000.  Hundreds  of  Christmas 
wreaths  were  made  and  sold,  with  $140 
more  added  to  the  budding  fund.  Vari¬ 
ous  other  projects  of  like  nature  were 
either  originated  or  backed  by  the 
North  Orange  Grange,  with  the  result 
that  sufficient  funds  were  obtained  and 
the  repair  work  on  the  church  is  now 
practically  complete.  Regular  services 
will  be  resumed  there  soon.  Meanwhile 
the  two  religious  groups  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  Universalist  and  Congregation¬ 
al,  have  federated  into  the  North 
Orange  Community  Church,  and  a  fine 
spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm  and. 
community  endeavor  has  been  the 
natural  result.  Because  of  what  North 
Orange  Grange  has  done  in  this 
commendable  undertaking,  the  State 
Grange  awarded  them  the  first  prize 
in  the  1946  community  service  compe¬ 
tition. 


1946  was  a  banner  year  for  Bargain- 
town  Grange  No.  203,  Atlantic  County, 
New  Jersey,  for  initiating  young  mem¬ 
bers.  They  have  just  elected  S.  Lewis 
Camp  as  Worthy  Master,  who  is  just 
past  21;  as  Overseer,  William  Bartlett, 
16  years  old;  Madeline  Bartlett,  14, 
Lecturer;  Kenneth  Frisbie,  15,  Assis¬ 
tant  Steward;  Bruce  Boehly,  14,  Gate 
Keeper;  Barbara  Hasselberger,  14, 
Steward;  Audrey  Schloss,  16,  Flora; 
and  Joan  Wessel,  15,  Lady  Assistant 
Steward.  During  the  past  year  16  young 
members  were  initiated,  and  a  good 
year  is  anticipated.  They  still  have  five 
members  who  are  in  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices.  Once  a  month  they  have  what 
is  called  a  social  night,  .  when  the 
young  folks  get  together  and  have  a 
good  time  with  games  and  dancing, 
while  the  older  folks  find  amusement 
in  gathering  together,  playing  cards 
and  planning  for  some  future  recre¬ 
ation.  Refreshments  are  sold,  such  as 
soft  drinks,  sandwiches,  and  cakes,  and 
with  the  proceeds  the  expenses  are  de¬ 
frayed  and  new  phonograph  records 
are  bought.  At  the  74th  Annual  Session 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange,  held 
recently  in  Atlantic  City,  16  members 
of  the  Bargaintown  Grange  took  the 
Sixth  Degree  of  which  eight  were 
young  folks.  D- 


Filly  Needs  Phenothiazine 

I  have  a  four  year  old  filly  that  I 
have  raised.  She  has  always  had  plenty 
of  grain  from  the  time  she  could  start 
to  eat  it,  along  with  good  hay  and  ex¬ 
cellent  care.  She  has  had  spells  of 
becoming  thin  and  run  down,  but  al¬ 
ways  has  a  ravenous  appetite  and  eats 
her  grain  very  fast  as  if  she  was 
starved.  I  thought  it  might  be  caused 
by  worms  and  treated  her  for  them. 
Then  for  a  time  she  would  get  in  fairly 
good  order,  though  not  as  fat  as  she 
should  be  for  the  amount  of  feed  she 
got.  We  always  have  good  results 
fattening  up  any  run  down  horses  and 
have  had  no  difficulty  keeping  our 
horses  in  good  flesh  as  we  feed  well. 
She  has  excellent  life  and  apparently 
feels  good,  but  we  just  cannot  get  the 
flesh  on  her.  t.  t. 

It  is  possible  that  this  filly  may  be 
infested  with  internal  parasites  and 
needs  a  more  balanced  treatment  than 
you  have  given  her.  The  fact  that  she 
has  responded  favorably  to  the  periodic 
treatments  you  have  administered  in¬ 
dicates  that  more  continuous  treatment 
might  be  beneficial.  In  this  respect  the 
drug  known  as  phenothiazine  should 
prove  to  be  especially  helpful.  This  filly 
is  well  fed  according  to  the  method 
you  are  using,  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be  for  the  administration  of  pheno¬ 
thiazine.  In  tests  conducted  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Alabama  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  it  was  found  that 
horses  which  were  fed  a  ration  of  white 
corn  and  poor  grade  hay,  both  low  in 
protein,  developed  anemia  and  a  type 
of  jaundice  following  medication  with 
phenothiazine.  Another  group  of  ex¬ 
perimental  horses  were  fed  an  ade¬ 
quate  ration  of  oats  and  good  quality 
leafy  alfalfa  hay.  As  a  result  of  this 
superior  plan  of  nutrition,  they  de¬ 
veloped  no  bad  effects  after  treatment 


with  phenothiazine.  It  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
portant  that  horses  receiving  this  drug 
be  continuously  well  fed  for  some  time 
prior  to  the  internal  administration  of 
same.  There  are  several  good  com¬ 
mercial  preparations  of  phenothiazine 
now  on  the  market. 

Where  it  is  used  in  combination  with 
salt  in  varying  degrees  of  concen¬ 
tration,  experiments  have  shown  that 
a  mixture  of  one  part  phenothiazine  to 
20  parts  of  salt  is  helpful  in  con- 
troling  internal  parasites  when  it  is 
kept  available  at  all  times  for  horses. 
After  they  have  received  phenothia¬ 
zine  for  a  short  period  of  time,  it  may 
turn  their  urine  red,  but  this  is  no 
cause  for  alarm.  It  might  also  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  your  veterinarian  dose 
this  filly  with  phenothiazine,  and  she 
should  also  have  access  at  all  times  to 
the  suggested  mixture. 


Concrete  Smoke  Houses 

Please  give  me  some  information  on 
a  smoke  house.  I  built  a  smoke  house 
of  concrete  including  the  roof.  The  fire 
box  is  outside  and  the  smoke  is  led 
in  by  a  pipe.  When  I  start  the  fire,  and 
the  smoke  is  in  the  house,  the  ceiling 
becomes  wet  and  drips  on  the  meat, 
making  it  black.  I  put  a  false  ceiling 
made  of  wood  about  two  inches  from 
the  top  on  a  slant  so  the  water  could 
run  down  the  side,  hut  the  false  ceil¬ 
ing  also  becomes  wet.  The  pipe  that 
leads  out  of  the  smokehouse  is  at  the 
side  of  the  house;  we  had  one  in  the 
middle  too,  but  that  didn’t  help.  Are 
smoke  houses  supposed  to  he  made  of 
concrete?  H- G- 

Concrete  smoke  houses  are  good  if 
built  and  handled  properly, and  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  being  fireproof, 
but  they  seldom  function  well  with  an 
outside  firebox.  Concrete  smoke  houses 
having  outside  fireboxes  are  frequently 
not  warm  enough.  I  know  of  one  situ¬ 


ation  where  the  moisture  condensation 
problem  was  solved  by  moving  the  fire¬ 
box  inside  the  house  and  hanging  the 
meat  sufficiently  high  to  be  away 
from  the  heat.  Also,  the  fire  is  started 
one  day  ahead  of  hanging  so  that  the 
moisture  would  be  evaporated  and  the 
temperature  of  the  room  raised  to  the 
recommended  100  to  110  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  w.  M.  t. 


Pigs  Like  to  Root 

I  have  an  acre  of  good  alfalfa  and 
a  portable  yard  and  shelter  on  skids, 
but  the  pigs  in  this  pasture  do  more 
rooting  than  eating.  How  can  I  stop 
this?  h.  A.  T. 

Excessive  rooting  by  pigs  usually 
indicates  a  lack  of  minerals  or  vitamins, 
or  a  combination  of  both.  Once  the 
pigs  start  rooting  to  excess,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  stop  it.  Sometimes  they  root  for 
grubs.  It  is  natural  for  them  to  do  some 
rooting.  If  they  are  provided  with  suit¬ 
able  rations  in  self  feeders  and  then 
given  constant  access  to  a  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone 
and  steamed  bone  meal,  it  may  be  of 
benefit.  Putting  a  ring  in  their  nose 
is  often  resorted  to,  but  while  it  helps 
some  in  stopping  excessive  rooting,  the 
best  practice  is  to  remove  the  basic 
cause. 
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Discomfort  in  udder  or  teats  can  spoil 
everything.  Cuts,  chaps  and  any  sur¬ 
face  injury  should  be  treated  quickly 
with  lanolin-loaded  Bag  Balm.  It’s  an¬ 
tiseptic-on-contact,  softens,  soothes, 
promotes  rapid  healing.  Just  the  right 
stiffness  for  beneficial  massage  of  Caked 
Bag.  Be  sure  you  get  what  you  ask  for 
. . .  genuine  Bag  Balm.  At  all  farm  sup¬ 
ply  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.;  INC. 
Dept.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


it’s  LOADED  with  LANOLIN 


UDDER  TROUBLE? 


Tot  a  really  effective  treatment  Cor 
sore,  swollen  udders,  try 

SECURITY  SPECIAL 
UDDER  FORMULA 

The  amazing  healing  ointment  that 
acts  lightning  fast — often  cures  swol¬ 
len  udders  between  milkings!  The 
choice  of  New  York’s  leading  dairy - 
men.  Lee  Dunkleman  of  Perrysburg, 
*•>  says:  “Tried  it  on  4  cows. 

4t  cured  each  one.  Send  me  3  jars 
for  my  neighbors.” 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

1  lb.  jar . $2.50 

5  lb.  can . 7.50 

25  lb.  pail . 32.50 

;!k'Tr^7J. 
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SECURITY 
REIREDIES  CO. 

146  WEST  27th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
niay  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 

hpro’'c90,U9in9  pfLd*.  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here  s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
c  j  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


HEAVY 


LIFTING  JACKS 


for  tractor,  combine,  thresher,  baler, 
shelter  and  all  other  heavy  farm 
machines.  Extra  sturdy.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced. 

Also  cylinder  teeth  for  threshers 
and  combines;  hammermill 
belts,  combine  and  baler 
canvases,  sprocket  chains. 
— >  tarpaulins. 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  DECATUR.  ILL 


AKBOnVtTAE 

~’d.  «  a  2t 


oM  tretra.  S  ST. 

. 6  12  w-  Sent  postpaid" at  planting 

time.  Free  “Evergreens”  folder,  write  f£*  J 

Mussei  Forests,  Inc.  Indiana,  Pa.  *3.  - 


FARM  C  GARVEN  S. 
ANNUAL  — FREE-* 

best  In  seeds,  new  va- 
helpful  suggestions,  many  illus- 
Rnncnu  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  23,  Hall,  N.Y. 


Cow  Did  Not  Clean 

I  bought  a  cow  that  had  been  milk¬ 
ing  about  two  weeks.  She  eats  and 
drinks  all  right,  but  is  going  down  in 
milk,  and  still  has  some  discharge  from 
calving.  She  passes  a  little  water  often, 
and  stands  straining  each  time.  What 
should  I  do  for  her?  Is  her  milk  good 
to  use?  It  has  no  odor.  I  am  feeding 
her  an  18  per  cent  feed  and  alfalfa 
hay;  should  I  change  this?  t.  w. 

Massachusetts 

Your  cow  has  probably  a  retained 
placenta,  commonly  called  the  after¬ 
birth.  It  is  possible  that  in  time  she 
would  clean  and  return  to  normal,  but 
it  would  be  best  to  assist  nature  to 
some  extent.  If  you  will  insert  a 
catheter  in  her  uterus  and  give  her 
a  warm  douche  two  or  three  times 
daily,  it  should  prove  helpful.  A  good 
solution  to  use  would  be  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  saturated  boric  acid  solution. 
Your  local  druggist  can  make  this  up 
for  you.  It  should  be  administered  at 
a  temperature  just  comfortable  to  the 
hand.  Your  druggist  can  also  purchase 
a  catheter  for  you.  This  should  be 
sterilized  by  being  boiled  for  20 
minutes  before  its  use.  Attach  a  funnel 
to  one  end  of  a  rubber  hose  and  attach 
the  other  end  of  the  small  rubber  hose 
to  the  catheter.  The  boric  acid  solution 
can  thus  be  readily  poured  into  the 
uterus.  A  three  per  cent  lysol  solution 
is  also  good  to  use. 

This  cow’s  milk  is  probably  all  right 
to  use,  as  you  state  that  it  appears  to 
be  normal  and  that  there  is  no  odor. 
The  feed  you  are  using  is  satisfactory. 
However,  for  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks,  it  would  be  advisable  to  reduce 
it  by  about  one  quart  per  feeding  and 
substitute  for  this  one  quart  of  wheat 
bran.  Let  her  have  constant  access  to 
salt  at  all  times. 


Scalding  Hog  Feed 

I  would  like  to  know  if  pouring 
boiling  water  over  pig  ration  grain 
increases  or  decreases  its  feed  value. 
We  prepare  it  in  advance  and  let  it 
cool.  s.  M. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  a  common  i 
practice  either  to  soak,  scald  or  cook  j 
feed  for  hogs.  However,  numerous  I 
tests  at  several  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  conclusively  shown  that 
such  practices  are  not  only  of  no  bene¬ 
fit,  but  actually  lower  the  digestibility 
of  most  standard  feeds.  On  the  average 
the  reduction  in  terms  of  total  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients  from  scalding  and  cook¬ 
ing  feeds  is  about  10  per  cent,  and 
there  is  also  all  the  bother  and  waste 
of  labor  involved  in  the  process.  With 
a  few  feeds  such  as  field  beans  and 
potatoes,  cooking  increases  their  palata- 
bility  and  also  digestibility,  but  they 
are  the  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  cook  or  scald  any  of 
the  grain  feeds.  The  cooked  oil  meals 
are  also  slightly  higher  in  digestibility 
than  those  that  are  mechanically  pro¬ 
cessed;  but  this  is  a  feed  processer’s 
problem,  and  should  not  be  done  by 
the  livestock  farmer. 


Steer  Will  Not  Fat  Corn 

I  bought  a  steer  and  started  feeding 
him  corn  meal.  He  ate  good  for  about 
three  days,  then  stopped  eating  it. 
Since  then  I  have  tried  him  on  several 
other  kinds  of  feed.  He  refuses  to  eat 
any  feed  at  all  but  eats  his  hay  good. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do.  c.  K. 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

This  steer  may  have  been  started 
on  too  large  an  amount  of  grain.  You 
should  begin  feeding  him  some  grain 
very  gradually  and  reduce  his  hay 
feeding.  You  can  then  add  a  little  more 
grain  each  day  to  the  extent  of  about 
one  pound  until  he  is  receiving  all  he 
will  clean  up  when  fed  twice  a  day.  In 
addition  to  corn  meal,  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  10  pounds  of  either  linseed  or 
soybean  meal  to  each  90  pounds  of  corn. 
Be  sure  that  he  has  access  to  salt  at 
all  times  and  also  to  clean,  fresh  water. 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 

Eckles,  Anthony  &  Palmer . $4.30 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . >3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . 3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards . 3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds . 2.50 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . 2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . 2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook . 2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

.John  Smedley .  150 

Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt . . .  1.50 

The  Veterinary  Adviser, 

A.  S.  Alexander .  1  50 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Making 
milk  is  a 

PROFESS/ON, 
dearie 


// 


Treat  her  like  a  prima  donna  . . .  feed  her  like  a  chorus 
girl— that's  the  only  way  to  get  along  with  a  good  cow. 
Nothing  less  than  the  best  will  do— just  the  right  teed 
at  just  the  right  time.  Here  are  two  suggestions  to  keep 
the  lady  happy.  Don't  let  her  turn  on  you,  brother. 
There's  an  awful  smack  in  it ! 

Double  Diamond  Body  Builder  — 

Helps  put  back  the  vitality  that  heavy  milking  takes 
out ...  a  special  formula  to  build  body  weight  on  grow¬ 
ing  slock,  dry  cows,  and  milkers  out  of  condition  .  .  . 
also  helps  a  cow  produce  a  more  vigorous  calf. 

Double  Diamond  Test  Rations  — 

Two  types,  of  equally  high  grade,  to  be  fed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  roughage  on  hand— Double  Diamond 
16%  Test  Ration,  where  good  roughage  and  silage  are 
available  . . .  Double  Diamond  20  %  Test  Ration  where 
lower  quality  roughage  is  used.  These  accurately 
balanced  feeds,  high  in  vitamin  D,  are  made  to  help 
you  get  more  milk,  and  build  the  cow's  health  as  she 
produces. 


DAILEY  MILLS,  INC.-OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

tmmmrnmammmmmmmmmsammmammmm 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue:  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  DE8  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


NEW  ANO  USEO  TRACTOR  PARTS  FOR  13 
DIFFERENT  MODELS.  Describe  your  needs  fo 
immediate  price  Quotations.  Order  from  IRVING’! 
TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY,  Fargo,  North  Dakot 


MAINTAIN  MY  PRODUCTION 

During  The  Winter  Months 


With  a  GRANGE  Guaranteed  Silo 

Make  a  resolution  this  year  to  get  the 
MOST  out  of  your  natural  grasses.  Na¬ 
ture’s  own  feed  that  grows  on  your  farm 
. . .  keeps  production  costs  LOW.  A  new 
Grange  will  pay  dividends  in  YEAR 
’ROUND  milk  profits  .  .  .  will  MAIN¬ 
TAIN  profitable  production. 

Grange’s  9  exclusive  con-  _  mmm  mmm  _ m 

struction  features,  perfected  I 

Please  put  me  on  your  priority  Silo 
list  without  any  obligation  to  me  in 
any  way. 


over  31  years  of  Silo  making 
experience,  make  the  most 
of  your  natural  grasses.  Pre¬ 
pare  for  the  future  NOW  ,  .  . 
mail  the  coupon  today! 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC. 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
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‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honeBt, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Greetings  on  Valentine’s  Day 

ON  January  27,  1947,  Henry  Rathbun,  Leon 
Chapin,  Hadley  Benson  and  Herbert 
Seeley  appeared  in  U.  S.  District  Court  in 
New  York  City,  to  stand  trial  on  charges  of 
rigging  the  butter  market.  With  them  was 
their  attorney,  Theodore  Kiendl,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell,  Sunderland  and 
Kiendl.  When  the  case  was  called,  Mr.  Kiendl 
announced  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
the  four  individual  defendants  were  changing 
their  “not  guilty”  plea  to  one  of  “guilty.”  In 
the  colloquy  between  court  and  counsel,  the 
defendants’  attorney  conceded  that  his  clients 
had  made  a  mistake.  The  government  then 
asked  for  a  fine  of  $25,000  against  the  League, 
and  $1,000  against  each  of  the  four  individ¬ 
uals.  Mr.  Kiendl  replied  that  he  felt  the 
government  was  being  very  fair  (maximum 
penalty  could  have  been  a  $50,000  fine 
against  each  defendant,  plus  a  1-year  jail 
sentence  for  each  individual).  Judge  Coxe 
therefore  imposed  the  sentences  requested  by 
the  government. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  following 
might  well  be  Mr.  Rathbun’s  message  to  his 
three  fellow  executive  committee  members: 
Few  people  seem  to  understand 
Just  why  we  bought  that  butter. 

They  couldn’t  have  thought  we’d  eat  it  all, 

Or  throw  it  in  the  gutter. 

Why,  not  at  all,  we’ll  give  />ur  members 
The  “break”  we  always  do. 

It’s  their  money  that  we’re  playing  with. 

And  they,  not  we,  must  see  it  through. 

We’ll  let  them  have  the  butter 
At  the  price  we  had  to  pay. 

It  may  be  20  cents  too  much; 

Shucks!  For  our  men  that’s  just  hay. 

They’re  used  to  those  deductions. 

We’ve  piled  them  on  so  long. 

Butter  has  been  rigged  before, 

And  “martyrs’  can’t  be  wrong! 

It’s  too  bad,  though,  that  this  story 
Had  to  break  just  when  it  did. 

If  many  members  now  withdraw. 

Wouldn’t  we  be  on  the  skid? 

So  let’s  keep  as  mum  as  possible 
On  those  Wall  Street  legal  fees. 

And  try  to  minimize  as  much 
Our  advertising  sprees. 

After  all,  we  got  off  easy 
With  a  29-grand  fine. 

It  might  have  been  “250,” 

Plus  the  hoosegow  up  the  line. 

So  let’s  thank  our  lucky  stars,  boys. 

And  hope  that  each  dear  member 
Will  once  again  forgive  us  all 
Our  sins  of  last  December. 

The  only  fear  I’ve  really  got 
Is,  butter’s  finished  as  a  racket; 

And  just  because  we  tried  to  put 

More  milk  down  in  the  surplus  bracket! 

That  made  our  dealer  bosses  sore. 

They  hate  such  notoriety. 

They  say  that  we,  their  errand  boys, 

Should  act  with  more  propriety. 

So  let’s  go  back  to  being  stooges, 

It  pays  off  more  than  gambling  streaks. 

Our  job  right  now  is,  anyway, 

To  stop  withdrawals  in  the  next  two  weeks. 


The  National  and  State  Budgets 

THE  financial  crises  that  continue  to  plague 
our  National  and  State  governments,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  former,  are  reaching  a  point 
where  a  complete  collapse  of  our  economy, 
as  we  have  known  it,  appears  almost  inevit¬ 
able  unless  stern  measures  are  taken  soon. 

Governor  Dewey  has  just  submitted  a  pro¬ 
posed  budget  of  $663,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  is  an  all-time  high,  and  Mr.  Dewey’s 


predecessors  certainly  did  not  have  any 
special  reputation  for  economy.  The  increase 
in  expenses  comes  to  $108,000,000  above  the 
current  year’s  budget.  Income  is  estimated  at 
$667,000,000,  $7,000,000  more  than  this  year’s, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  make  six  emergency 
taxes  permanent.  As  a  result,  the  estimated 
surplus  at  the  end  of  1947-48,  based  on  quite 
a  few  optimistic  assupmtions,  will  be  $4,000- 
000.  Chief  among  expense  increases  are 
$29,000,000  for  a  postwar  reconstruction  fund, 
$12,400,000  salary  boosts  to  State  employees, 
and  $64,044,000  additional  in  local  assistance. 

Very  properly  Governor  Dewey  has  issued 
a  warning  that  budgets  will  have  to  be 
trimmed  and  that  “where  a  government 
spends  tax  monies  which  it  does  not  raise, 
irresponsibility  and  waste  are  inevitable.” 
Yet  there  is  not  much  that  he  seems  to  be 
doing  about  it.  Words  of  caution  about  spend¬ 
ing  are  always  appropriate  and  they  have  a 
pleasant  ring,  but  they  have  never  been 
known  _to  erase  deficits  or  build  surpluses. 
Certainly  they  do  not  seem  to  keep  down  the 
outrageous  requests  for  State  aid  in  various 
forms — $371,000,000  proposed  expense  for  the 
coming  year,  compared  with  $307,000,000  this 
year.  In  other  words,  close  to  60  per  cent  of 
all  monies  taken  in  by  the  State  is  turned 
over  to  counties,  cities,  towns  and  villages. 
Aid  of  such  proportions  to  communities  that 
call  themselves  self-governing,  cannot  be 
defended. 

Federal  finances  present  an  even  more 
v  serious  picture.  The  President  has  proposed 
a  37  billion  dollar  budget  and  the  Republicans 
are  insisting  on  a  20  per  cent  income  tax 
reduction.  How  the  present  260  billion  dollar 
debt  is  going  to  be  cut  by  reducing  tax 
receipts,  is  not  explained.  There  are  now 
2,277,000  persons  on  the  Federal  government’s 
payroll,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  were 
“feeding”  eight  years  ago,  and  four  times  as 
many  as  in  1932.  Not  only  must  this  payroll 
cost  be  cut  drastically,  but  taxes  should  not 
be  reduced  until  we  are  well  along  toward 
paying  off  our  debts. 

Two  forces  are  at  work  in  this  country. 
The  first  is  the  well  thought  out  plan  to  keep 
our  economy  unbalanced  and  jittery  so  that 
our  democratic  institutions  will  finally  totter 
and  fall.  The  second  is  next  year’s  scramble 
for  the  presidency.  This  is  the  year  in  every 
four  when  the  politician  tries  hardest  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men.  Until  the  people  them¬ 
selves  begin  to  show  the  interest  they  should 
in  the  business  of  their  own  government,  both 
State  and  National,  both  of  these  forces  will 
continue  unchecked  until  the  breaking  point. 


Prepackaging  of  Farm  Foods 

CCORDING  to  the  findings  of  a  recent 
national  survey,  food  store  managers  and 
housewives  much  prefer  to  handle  and  use 
prepackaged  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
reasons  given  for  the  preference  are  that  they 
keep  better,  present  a  more  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  are  cleaner  and  easier  to  handle, 
have  less  spoilage  and  wastage,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  more  convenient  and  economical. 

As  to  a  package  with  good  visibility  of 
product,  the  opinion  was  that  this  was  very 
desirable,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
potatoes;  probably  because  the  public  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  buying  their  potatoes  in  sacks 
and  because  they  know  they  conform  to 
established  grades.  However,  with  spinach, 
string  beans,  carrots,  lettuce,  cooking  apples 
and  oranges,  there  was  a  decided  preference, 
approximately  89  per  cent,  in  favor  of  pre¬ 
packaging  in  such  a  manner  that  their  quality 
and  general  appearance  could  be  observed. 
Housewives  were  further  questioned  as  to 
whether  they  wanted  to  have  a  package  which 
could  be  used  later  to  keep  any  unused 
portions.  About  two-thirds  of  them  favored 
such  a  type.  Even  in  the  case  of  spinach,  which 
is  usually  purchased  only  for  a  single  meal, 
32  per  cent  of  the  housewives  still  said  they 
wanted  their  spinach  package  to  be  usable 
thereafter. 

As  automatic  machinery  is  further  de¬ 
veloped  and  made  available,  prepackaging 
will  be  handled  at  any  one  or  all  of  three 
places,  either  at  the  source,  in  a  warehouse, 
or  at  the  store.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
advantages  of  this  kind  of  selling  will  be 
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correspondingly  increased.  Some  day,  not  too 
far  distant,  housewives  will  buy  prepackaged 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  casually  and 
conveniently  as  they  now  purchase  canned 
goods  and  general  packaged  groceries.  Farmers 
with  roadside  stands  will  do  well  to  keep 
posted  on  this  new  development  in  food 
merchandising. 


City  Smoke 

THE  New  York  City  Health  Department 
has  just  released  some  alarming  figures 
on  the  amount  of  soot  that  is  being  belched 
forth  from  city  chimneys.  The  survey  con¬ 
cludes  that  approximately  168,000,000  pounds 
of  soot,  or  84,000  tons,  settle  in  the  air  over 
Manhattan  Island  every  year.  Reduced  to 
smaller  units,  this  means  that  the  average  soot 
content  per  square  city  block  is  1,350  pounds 
each  month.  Try  and  pile  this  amount  in  the 
backyard,  and  you’ll  get  a  good  idea  how 
much  dirt  is  breathed  in  constantly  by  every 
city  dweller. 

Much  has  been  written  recently  about  the 
drawbacks  and  dangers  of  city  living,  to 
health,  to  nerves,  to  independent  thinking 
and  living,  to  the  family  as  a  social  unit,  .and 
therefore  to  the  community  and  nation  as  a 
whole.  And  all  of  it  is  true.  Much,  too,  has 
been  written  about  the  need  for  decentralizing 
our  congested  population  and  our  industries. 
And  all  this  is  true  too.  But  nothing,  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  should  more  effectively  jar 
the  city  dweller  out  of  his  complacent  in¬ 
security  than  the  news  that  on  the  block  in 
which  he  works  and  also  on  the  block  in  which 
his  small  family  lives  and  sleeps,  45  pounds 
of  soot  descend  every  one  of  the  365  days 
in  a  year. 

More  than  ever  is  it  true  that  cities  are 
probably  nice  to  visit,  but  the  country  is  the 
only  place  to  live. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  am  a  Republican,  naturally,  by  inheritance  and 
by  environment,  but  I  have  sensed  that  Mr.  Dewey 
is  a  political  fellow-traveller  when  it  comes  to  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  its  pals;  also  the  G.  L.  F. 
There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  governor  in  any  state 
who  is  tacitly  allowing  as  large  a  group  of  citizens 
to  be  cheated,  every  day  of  the  year,  as  is  Mr. 
Dewey.  The  way  he  can  sidestep  these  issues,  not 
once,  but  numberless  times,  is  astounding. 

I  travel  around  the  State  some  and  in  the  last 
two  years  have  been  in  the  North  Country  several 
times  and  often  chat  with  farmers,  as  I  do  here  at 
home.  The  story  is  always  the  same.  Not  many  of 
them  seem  to  see  the  Governor  in  quite  as  clear 
a  light  as  I  do,  but  that  is  only  because  he  is  a 
Republican  in  a  Republican  section,  and  much  of 
their  powers  of  invective  were  already  spent  on 
the  late  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  very  patent  ills  of 
the  national  political  situation. 

I  would ;  love  to  see  something  “pop”  in  all  this 
situation,  and  never  do  I  pick  up  a  newspaper  with¬ 
out  the  faint  hope  that  such  will  be  the  case.  Thanks 
very  much,  therefore,  for  your  January  18  editorial 
“An  Explanation  is  Needed.”  t.  r.  g. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


For  more  than  50  years  our  family  has  profited 
from  articles  contained  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Your  two  January  18  editorials,  “Mr.  Rathbun  Out¬ 
smarts  Himself”  and  “An  Explanation  is  Needed,” 
belong  in  the  No.  1  group.  If  each  person  who 
operates  a  dairy  farm  for  a  living  would  read  these 
editorials  daily  and  compare  the  facts  therein  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  sale  of  milk  is  handled, 
there  would  be  more  milk  producers  who  know 
where  the  profits  are  made  on  milk  and  how. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  l.  h.  w. 


I  am  a  Republican  but  I  sure  liked  the  spanking 
you  gave  Governor  Dewey  in  your  last  issue.  Also 
Mr.  Rathbun  who  has  certainly  outsmarted  him¬ 
self.  s.  K.  A. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

< 

“And  above  all  things  have  fervent  charity  among 
yourselves:  for  charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of 
sins.” — 1  Peter  4:8. 

Structural  defects  cause  more  farm  fires  than 
anything  else.  Last  year  7,000  people  were  burned 
to  death  in  home  fires. 

Strawberries  used  to  be  called  “strayberries”  be¬ 
cause  their  runners  stray  away  from  the  parent 
plant  and  ramble  about  in  all  directions. 

Usually,  the  object  in  trapping  for  mice  is  to  catch 
them.  Cheese  is  not  always  the  best  bait.  An  apple 
seed  wedged  under  the  trip  piece  will  often  prove 
to  be  a  fatal  lure.  A  piece  of  cotton  is  also  good 
bait  because  mice  like  to  use  it  for  their  nests. 

Lumber  prospects  for  1947  will  be  about  33  million 
board  feet.  This  is  a  big  gain  over  last  year’s  out¬ 
put,  but  still  not  enough  to  meet  current  demands. 
Farmers  will  not  be  able  to  get  all  the  lumber  they 
need  for  at  least  another  year.  The  farm  woodlot  is 
a  real  asset  today.  ■* 

When  “man  bites  dog,”  it’s  always  news.  So,  too, 
when  a  farm  machinery  company  sets  up  shop  in 
New  York  City.  Because  of  what  are  believed  to 
be  good  sales  prospects  among  the  many  new  city 
farmers,  International  Harvester  has  opened  a  new 
sales  office  at  110  East  42nd  St. 


.  .  .  marked  the  livery  stable.  At  all  hours  of  the  clock, 
in  fair  weather  or  foul,  it  was  the  first  stop  for  those  in 
need  of  transportation.  For  in  those  days  the  livery 
stable  provided  a  dependable  service  to  carry  the  traveler 
safely  to  his  destination.  But  times  changed.  The  livery 
stable  is  gone  now.  Better  and  quicker  ways  of  travel 
have  put  it  out  of  business. 

The  same  is  true  of  outworn  methods  of  financing  a 
farm  operation.  Demand  mortgages,  high  interest  rates, 
and  costly  renewals  are  now  as  old-fashioned  as  the 
livery  stable.  The  co-operative  farm  loan  system  has 
eliminated  all  of  those  difficulties.  A  Land  Bank  loan 
made  through  these  associations  can  be  spread  out  from 
10  to  33  years  with  small  easy-to-carry  installments.  The 
interest  rate  of  4%  can  never  go  higher  on  loans  made 
now.  A  Land  Bank  loan  can  never  come  due  in  a  lump 
sum  as  long  as  the  installments  are  met.  And  it  never 
has  to  be  renewed  —  there  are  no  added  expenses  or 
worry. 

Whether  it’s  a  loan  to  buy  land,  construct  buildings, 
make  improvements,  pay  debts,  or  for  any  other  agricub 
tural  purpose  you’ll  find  a  Land  Bank  loan  made  to  fit 
your  needs  and  income  —  gives  you  protection  both  now 
and  for  the  future. 


We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  new  booklet  that 
gives  the  whole  story  on  Land  Bank  loans  — 
interest  rates,  terms,  etc.  The  coupon  will  bring  you 
a  copy  at  no  cost  or  obligation  together  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  association  nearest  you. 


Down 
to  Earth 


Dept.  R-2,  P.O.  Box  41 1,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Name. 


Mail  Address 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

OF  THE  NORTHEAST 

SERVING  FARMERS  FOR  MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER  CENTURY 
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It  takes  good  feeding  of  the  right  kind  during  her  dry  period  to  keep  a  dairy 
cow  in  proper  condition,  so  that  she  will  produce  a  strong,  healthy  calf  and 
also  milk  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  The  new  Pennsylvania  State  champion  dairy 
cow  is  Lauxmont  Admiral  Carrie,  a  Holstein  owned  by  Silvis  Farms,  W estmore- 
land  County.  In  a  365-day  official  test,  she  recently  made  a  record  of  27,093 
pounds  of  milk  containing  1,120.1  pounds  of  butterfat. 


stages  of  lactation.  After  a  complete 
milking  their  udders  were  not  touched, 
except  to  paint  the  end  of  the  teats 
with  mercurochrome,  and  after  this  had 
dried,  to  cover  the  area  with  collodion. 
Their  grain  feed  was  eliminated,  and 
only  small  amounts  of  poor  quality 
hay  or  other  coarse  roughage  were  al¬ 
lowed.  Only  a  pail  or  two  of  water 
was  given  daily,  and  they  did  not  get 
any  salt  during  this  time.  If  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed,  even  with  the  most 
persistent  milkers,  they  will  go  dry. 
If  they  are  producing  much  over  10 
pounds  per  day,  some  dairymen  prefer 
to  milk  them  out  clean  at  24  hour 
intervals  for  three  or  four  times  be¬ 
fore  eliminating  all  milking. 

When  cows  are  handled  in  this 
manner,  their  udders  will  develop  con¬ 
siderable  distension  and  possible  con¬ 
gestion;  however,  this  will  soon  dis¬ 
appear  as  the  accumulated  milk  is  re¬ 
sorbed.  In  herds  which  have  followed 
this  method  for  considerable  periods 
of  time,  no  udder  injuries  have  been 
sustained  from  it,  and  the  incidence 
of  mastitis  has  shown  a  decrease.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  cows  that 
are  to  be  dried  off  in  a  box  stall,  or 
with  one  or  more  empty  stanchions 
on  each  side  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  stealing  any  hay  or  grain.  No 
bedding  should  be  used  or  they  will 
eat  it,  and  for  the  comparatively  short 
time  involved  they  will  get  along  all 
right. 

Feeding  Dry  Cows 

The  amount  of  grain  feed  that  dry 
cows  will  need  in  order  to  put  them  in 
the  best  condition  for  calving  will 
depend  on  several  things.  If  they  are 
on  pasture,  the  principal  influencing 
factor  will  be  the  kind  and  quality  of 
forage  furnished.  If  the  pasturage  is 
good  to  excellent  and  contains  con¬ 
siderable  legumes,  it  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  any  grain  to  dry  cows. 
However,  the  cows  should  receive 
enough  good  grass,  or  some  hay, 
silage  and  grain,  so  that  they  will  gain 
not  less  than  an  average  of  about  one 
and  one-half  pounds  daily,  during  a 
60-day  dry  period. 


producing  dairy  cows  on  test,  it  is 
not  profitable  or  advisable  to  sell  one 
kind  of  grain  in  order  to  purchase  an¬ 
other.  Variety  and  bulk  are  desirable 
but  not  absolutely  essential  in  a  fit¬ 
ting  ration  for  dry  cows.  On  the  other 
hand,  palatability  is  necessary;  most 
cows,  however,  like  all  grains  about 
equally  well,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  rye.  Wheat,  if  used  as  the  sole 
feed,  is  not  relished  as  well  as  corn, 
oats  or  barley,  nor  is  barley  quite  as 
palatable  as  corn  or  oats.  If  rye  is  fed, 
it  is  best  not  to  use  it  to  form  more 
than  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  grain  feed 
mixture.  Wheat  can  be  used  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  ration,  with  equally 
good  results  as  compared  to  corn. 
Within  these  limitations  the  cereal 
grains  can  be  substituted  interchange¬ 
ably  in  accordance  with  prevailing 
price  or  availability. 

If  good  pasture  in  Summer  or  legume 
hay  in  Winter  is  available,  and  if  these 
can  be  helped  out  with  some  corn 
silage,  then  the  grain  feed  can.  be 
materially  reduced.  On  the  average 
though,  a  dry  cow  will  need  from  two 
to  six  quarts  of  grain  feed  daily,  dur¬ 
ing  both  barn  or  pasture  feeding,  plus 
plenty  of  good  roughage  as  mentioned, 
if  she  is  to  be  properly  conditioned  for 
her  next  lactation  period.  One  of  the 
best  fitting  rations  ever  compounded 
consists  of  ground  corn  300  pounds, 
ground  oats  300  pounds,  wheat  bran 
300  pounds,  and  either  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  150  to  300  pounds,  and 
salt  10  pounds.  The  amount  of  oil  meal 
needed  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
kind  and  quality  of  hay  or  pasture 
being  fed.  With  alfalfa  hay  or  pasture 
the  lower  amount  of  oil  meal  suggested 
will  be  enough.  Linseed  meal  can  be 
used  with  equally  good  results  in  place 
of  all  or  part  of  the  soybean  oil  meal, 
and  cotton  seed  meal  can  also  be  sub¬ 
stituted;  but, it  makes  a  more  palatable 
feed  and  is  better  for  the  cows  to  use 
linseed  or  soybean  meal,  unless  the 
price  difference  is  too  great.  It  is  also 
a  good  plan  to  use  one-third  each  of 
these  high  protein  feeds.  , 

Another  good  fitting  ration  suitable 
(Continued  on  Page  140) 
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It  Pays  to  Feed  Dry  Cows  Liberally 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


The  amount  of  milk  that  a  dairy 
cow  will  produce  when  she  freshens, 
and  her  ease  of  calving  and  ability 
to  settle  readily  when  rebred,  are  all 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  kind  and 
amount  of  feed  she  receives  while  dry. 
This  should  not  be  looked  on  as  a  rest¬ 
ing  period,  but  rather  a  time  of  re¬ 
conditioning.  It  should  be  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  in  duration.  When  it 
is  considered  that  during  this  time  the 
developing  foetus  gains  approximately 
two -thirds  of  its  birth  weight,  the  need 
for  some  extra  feeding  becomes  ap¬ 
parent.  A  birth  weight  of  90  pounds  for 
a  Holstein  calf  means  that  a  dry  cow 
can  increase  in  weight  by  60  pounds, 
yet  actually  not  put  on  much  additional 
body  flesh.  This  is  very  significant  be¬ 
cause  if  a  pregnant  cow  does  not  gain 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  calf  weight 
she  is  carrying,  and  its  associated 
membranes  and  fluids,  she  will  freshen 
in  a  thinner  condition  than  she  should 
in  order  to  attain  her  best  milk  flow. 

Persistent  Milkers 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  done 
to  start  the  reconditioning  period  is 
drying  off  the  cow.  Some  females  have 
such  a  strong  inherent  maternal  in¬ 
stinct  that  they  persist  in  milking  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  it  seems  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  them  to  stop  giving 
milk.  Several  years  ago,  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Station  workers  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  suddenly  ceasing  to  milk  some 
of  their  cows  which  were  in  various 


The  need  for  and  importance  of  re¬ 
ceiving  regular  and  adequate  amounts 
of  vitamins  A  and  D  have  been 
demonstrated  experimentally  at  several 
stations.  On  late  Fall  pasture,  the 
vitamin  A  content  of  the  herbage  usu¬ 
ally  becomes  so  reduced  that  unless 
it  is  supplemented  with  good  quality 
hay,  preferably  alfalfa,  the  cows  will 
enter  their  winter  quarters  with  a 
vitamin  A  deficiency.  Scientific  in¬ 
vestigations  have  revealed  that  such 
deficiencies  are  the  most  common  cause 
of  reproductive  disturbances,  and  the 
consequent  failure  of  a  cow  to  settle 
with  calf.  Corn  silage  is  also  a  good 
source  of  vitamin  A  if  it  is  made  from 
yellow  corn  and  ensiled  during  the 
early  dough  stage.  Pasture  grasses  do 
not  contain  any  vitamin  D,  but  when 
properly  sun  cured,  they  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source.  Direct  sunlight  furnishes 
plenty  of  vitamin  D  and  other  health¬ 
ful  light  rays.  This  vitamin  is  needed 
to  provide  assimilation  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus,  so  essential  for  health  and 
correct  bone  development  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  foetus.  In  addition  to  these  miner¬ 
als,  dry  cows  need  a  constant  and  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  salt,  iodine  and  manga¬ 
nese.  There  are  several  good  com¬ 
mercial  mineral  mixtures  available 
which  contain  all  of  these. 

Fitting  Rations 

Availability  is  always  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  relative  to  mix¬ 
ing  a  ration.  Except  in  the  case  of  high 


YOU’RE  LOOKING  at  easier  milking  .  .  .  Letter  milking  .  .  . 
modern,  fast  milking!  In  the  new  Silver  Anniversary  Rite- Way 
you’ll  find  all  the  advantages  that  have  made  Rite- Way  so  popu¬ 
lar  PLUS  new  and  distinctive  features  entirely  new  to  the  milker 
field.  Design,  workmanship  and  performance  are  everything 
you’d  expect  of  the  company  which  has  set  the  pace  for  25  years! 
See  the  new  Rite-Way  yourself.  Compare!  Then  join  the 
100,000  dairy  farmers  who  use  the  Rite- Way  Milking  Method. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  RITE-WAY  FAST  MILKING . 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241  Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago  13,  Illinois 
Branches:  SYRACUSE  •  ATLANTA  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY  •  OAKLAND 
In  Canada:  M  AS  S  E  Y  -  H  A  R  R  I  S  COMPANY,  LTD. 
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Why  feed  your  Icalves  high-priced  milk  when 
you  can  feed  ’em  a  balanced  ration  fortified 
with  extra  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  build 
them  into  strong  milk  producers  in  less  time 
and  at  less  cost? 
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Scientifically  prepared  and  steam  cooked  for 
easy  digestion  and  protection  against  scours. 
If  you  like  "gruel  feeding”,  buy  the  Meal  at 
your  dealers.  If  you  prefer  the  convenience  of 
"dry”  feeding,  give  ’em  Flakes  . . .  exclusive 
method  makes  them  crispy  and  crunchy,  easy 
to  chew  and  digest. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  foot*  toll 

Tells  how  the  RYDE  Way  is  the  "Al SE  I 

low  cost  way  of  raising  better 
calves.  Get  your  copy  today!  #  ICAivesli 


nynr  o  pn  5425  w.  roosevelt  road 

n  I  UL  <X  UU.  CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
'entilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

6T0NEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


SWINE 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  Few 
1 lu roc  Crosses 

6-8  WEEKS . $10.00 

9-10  WEEKS . $12.50 

Boars  for  service,  100-125  lbs.  $50;  75-85  lbs.  $35; 
50-60  lbs.  $25.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  on  re¬ 
quest.  Crates  Free.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

HAMPSHI  RES 

Outstanding  spring  boars,  many  from  Kegistry  of 
Merit  proven  production  dams,  from  the  most  popular 
bloodlines  of  the  breed.  Bred  gilts,  and  two  pure 
bred  Holstein  bulls. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FEEDER  PIGS 

60  to  100  lbs.  These  pigs  are  range  raised,  been 
grained  a  little  and  will  put  on  weight  fast.  Inocu¬ 
lated  and  delivered  free  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R.  5,  Westminster,  Maryland 

For  Sale:  OUTSTANDING  PUREBRED  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIGS,  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD,  FROM  ONE 
OF  FINEST  HERDS  IN  EAST. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  AUSTIN  GEISBERT, 
Hog  Superintendent.  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 

Maplehurst  Durocs:  Service  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  and  Fall 
Pigs.  R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


•  Registered  Berkshlres  • 

BOAR  PIGS  AND  OPEN  GILTS 
Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  FALL  BOARS  OF  RE¬ 
NOWNED  BREEDING  AND  PROLIFIC  BREEDERS. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 

R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


FOR  SALE  —  PIGS  —  BERKSHIRE 


completely  inoculated.  MEADOWCROFT  FjjtRM, 
Montauk  Highway,  Quogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Westhampton  1428 

Two  purebred  BERKSHIRE  BOARS,  four  months  old 
for  sale.  Strong  and  healthy.  $25.00  each. 

MERRIDALE  FARMS,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

From  our  1947  Harrisburg  Farm  Show  Grand  Champion 
stock,  and  1946  Show  winners — in  four  State  Fairs. 
Bred  gilts.  Fall  boars,  gilts,  and  1947  Spring  pigs. 

C.  T.  EDGERT0N,  King  Farms,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

PUREBRED  DUROC  BOARS 

85  to  100  pounds;  innocuiated  from  large  heavy  hogs 
$30.00  each.  JOHN  A.  JANSE, 

26  Greenwood  Street,  Newton  Centre  Massachusetts 

REG.  YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  that  has  made  Canada  famous  for  its  bacon 
and  ham  the  world  over.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  York¬ 
shire  herds  in  Jersey.  Our  bloodlines  are  direct  from 
Canada.  Taking  orders  for  spring  pigs  now.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  you  the  facts  about  Yorkshires. 
BLIXTORP  FARM,  P.  O.  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  GILTS 

Outstanding  quality.  Started  in  business  through  411 
project  work.  Selling  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  For  Information. 

KELLY  BROS.  NORTH  BANGOR,  NEW  YORK 

Five  months  old  Yorkshire  Boars  from  imported  A.  It. 

st°dc  a.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 

.  _ SHEEP _ 

2000  YOUNG  BRED  EWES 

Corriedales,  Hampshii-es,  Columbias,  $10  to  $15  carloads 
VCoIed.  Also  250  purebred  2  year  old  Corriedales 
.A ,  0  registered  Hampshires  2  to  4  year  olds.  Bred 

to  Champion  rams.  $22  each.  ED.  STONE,  Chariton,  la 

100  REGISTERED  Imported  Bred  Suffolk  Ewes;  100 

registered  bred  Corriedale  ewes.  2000  unregistered 
heavy  shearing  young  bred  ewes  $11  to  $13.  Carloads 
delivered  free.  EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 

FOR  SALE:  A  few  choice  young  Reg.  Shropshire  ewes 
.  March  and  April  iambs  by  prize  rams. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

30  CHOICE  CORRIEDALES  —  22  REGISTERED 

r>  ,.,la!2b  March  24.  Px-iee  $900.00.  Phone:  2495 
”•  W.  R.  PACEY,  Rensselaerville,  Albany  Co.,  N.Y 


1  „  ,  -  CORRIEDALE  BRED  EWES  - 

H.  WHITMORE  -  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y 


horses  and  ponies 


r>c?c.4YVT’E :  Matched  Pairs  of  PERCHKRON  and 
MAKES,  both  pure-bred  and  grades. 

tRNEST  C.  BELL,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Book  Note 

Bovine  Mastitis — Edited  by  Ralph  B. 
Little  and  Wayne  N.  Plastridge.  In  this 
important  new  book,  a  group  of  recog¬ 
nized  experts  presents  a  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  of  bovine  mastitis  in  a  broad  and 
critical  manner.  They  offer  an  over¬ 
all  discussion  of  the  disease  as  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  farm  herds  of  cattle,  and  also 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
its  scientific  study  and  treatment.  This 
volume  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
reference  for  agricultural  and  veterin¬ 
ary  students,  practicing  veterinarians, 
dairymen  and  research  workers,  as 
well  as  anyone  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  processing  of  milk.  The 
material  covers  the  anatomy  of  the 
udder,  physiology  of  milk  secretion, 
pathology  of  mastitis,  bacteriology  of 
mastitis,  serological  classification  of 
mastitis  streptococci,  environmental 
and  hereditary  factors,  modes  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  all  the  various  treatments 
which  have  been  employed.  We  can¬ 
not  recommend  this  comprehensive 
treatise  too  highly.  True  the  price  is 
high,  but  it  is  a  permanent  reference 
book  of  real  value.  d. 

Ror  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $7.00.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  14  cents  sales  tax.) 


HOLSTEINS 


203  EARLVILLE  SALE 

Thursday,  February  20 

In  Heated  Pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

A  quality  offering  from  leading  herds  of  New  York 
and  neighboring  States  including  Ill. 

75  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
15  Ready  for  Service  bulls 
10  Yearling  Heifers 

25  Young  calves,  majority  heifers,  just 
right  for  4-H  boys  and  girls  to  buy. 
All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  heifers  calf- 
hood  vaccinated,  milkers  mastitis  tested,  all 
treated  against  shipping  fever. 

Good  trucks  available.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

Tuesday,  February  25 
57  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  57 

50  REGISTERED,  7  GRADES 

RICHARD  W.  ELLIS  Herd  at  his  farm. 
HOWARD,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  on  Route  70,  10 
miles  from  Bath,  10  miles  from  Homell. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  all  Bang’s  Vaccinated,  mastitis 
tested,  officially  classified  for  type. 

D.  H.  I.  A.  Average  in  1943  —  515  lb.  fat 

1944  —  509  lb.  fat 
33  Milking  cows — 12  bred  and  open  heifers — 10 
from  4  months  to  I  year.  A  complete  dispersal.  A 
high  producing  herd  of  beautiful  type  and  breeding. 

RICHARD  W.  ELLIS,  Owner 
Route  No.  3,  -  Homell,  New  York 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE  HERD  SIRE 

Aubunxdale  Farms  Jerrico  315697,  and  five  of  his 
daughters,  pasture  bred  to  registered  bull,  also  6  year 
old  cow  Siouxs  Jane  of  Munroholm  663654,  will  freshen 
in  March.  All  females  are  calfhood  vaccinated. 

HILL  SIDE  DAIRY,  FRANKFORT,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  TARBELL  BRIGHT  MERRIMAC 

Bonx  April  1946.  Full  sister  made  11523  lbs.  milk, 
499  lbs.  fat  as  Jr.  2  Yr.  old  on  twice-a-day  milking. 
Sire — Antietam  Bright  Lad,  10  A.K.  daughters,  son  of 
Langwater  Vagabond  and  Bright  ’Lid's  Frances  Rose. 
Dam  is  by  Foremost  Peacemaker  107  A.R.  daughters 
including  the  breed’s  highest  producing  Jr.  3  yr.  old. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS 

SPOT  FARM:  For  Sale  with  36  REGISTERED 
JERSEYS,  HAY,  ENSILAGE,  Complete  Set  of  Tools, 
all  buildings  in  first  class  repair.  Modern  stable. 

ALL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HOUSE. 

JOHN  C.  REGAN,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  Phone  4701 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFER.  Fresh  milking  good. 
A.  LE  FROIS  -  WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


COCKER  PUPPIES 

A.  K.  C.  REG.  REDS  and  BLACKS  Either  Sex. 
LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Collies;  Shepherds;  Terriers;  Airedales;  Wires; 
Scotties;  Bostons;  Danes;  Bernards;  Spitz;  Police; 

Cockers;  Springers.  All  Hunting  Breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 

■JIIREBRED  COCKE K  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Jt  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  fann  raised.  Priced  rea- 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN,  ILL. 

- PUREBRED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

$40.00  MALE  OR  FEMALE 

LOUISE  HERMAN,  110  Piermont  Ave.,  Hillsdale,  N.J. 

Red.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Se'”noV"p»‘r" 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms?1 &nKaY! 
RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  D SuRn& 

Manchester  Terrier  (Black  &  Tan)  Pups.  (Not  toys). 
Reg.  AK.C.  WIXSONDALE,  LYNDHURST,  N.  J. 


Registered  Great  Danes,  Boxers,  Police,  St.  Bernards, 
Bostons,  Airedales,  Collies,  Spaniels,  Scotties,  Rat 
Terriers,  Wire  Terriers,  Pekes,  all  hunting  breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


—  rat  TERRIERS  $20.00  $50.00 


***  — *  — *  -A.-.  *  .  V  V  WVV.UU  ■  “  1  1 

THOMAS  SELTER,  NORTH  EAST,  PENNSYLVANIA 


—COLLIES — BEAUTIFUL  SABLES  $20.00  $45.00— 
HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 


Shetland  Sheep  Dog  Puppies  —  Excellent  type  and 
breeding.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.D.  No.  I,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

HAVE  “MORE 
OF  EVERYTHING 

You  want  the  utmost  returns  from  your 
investment  in  a  dairy  herd  and  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle  "deliver  the  goods.”  It’s  no 
mere  accident  that  Holsteins  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  for  they  assure 
the  dairyman  ... 

•  MORE  MILK 

•  MORE  T?J?L 


MORE 

MORE 


FAT 

VEAl 

VALUE 

RESALE 

VALUE 


TRUE  TYPE  HOLSTEIN  COW 


GREATER  PRODUCTION!  Hol¬ 
steins  hold  all  official  records 
for  production  of  milk  and 
butterfat  by  registered  pure¬ 
bred  cows. 


. . .  Yes,  you  get  more  for  your 
feed,  your  labor,  your  barn 
space  — more  of  everything 
when  your  herd  is  HOLSTEIN ! 


LONGER  PRODUCTIVE  LIFE: 

Many  Holstein  cows  continue 
to  reproduce  regularly  with 
strong,  healthy  calves.  One  17 
year  old  recently  produced  18,279  pounds 
of  milk  and  808  pounds  of  butterfat. 

GREATER  ADAPTABILITY:  This  breed  thrives 
in  all  climates.  Nearly  50%  of  all  registered  dairy  cattle  in 
North  America  are  Holsteins. 

PRODUCE  HUSKIER  CALVES:  Holstein  calves  average  91 
pounds  at  birth  as  compared  to  64  pounds  for  3  other 
major  dairy  breeds.  They  develop  rapidly;  calf  troubles 
are  at  a  minimum  in  Holstein  herds. 

SUPERIOR  MILK  FOR  BABIES:  The  curd  is  softer  and  more  easily  digested  than  that  of  the  so- 
called  rich  milks.  The  fat  globules  are  small  and  easily  absorbed.  Studies  of  milk  show  that 
the  true  Vitamin  A  content  may  be-as  much  as  60%  greater  per  unit  of  fat  than  in  the  milk  of 
other  breeds. 

FREE  JUDGING  MANUAL  .  .  . 

Learn  the  fine  points  of  Holsteins— send  for  a  copy  of 
this  valuable  book  TODAY. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Box  1072  •  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITS! 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

-4%  MILK  and  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  as  well  as  "on  the  farm”  records 
under  average  farm  conditions  prove 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  profit 
brood!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk 
breedsi  Get  the  FREE  facts.  Or  read 
Milking  Shortborn  Journal.  Trial  sub¬ 
scription  6  months,  50c;  1  year,  $1.00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  West  Exchange  Ave.  U,  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-51 
_ _ Chicago  9,  Illinois 


AYRSHIRES 


For  Better  Udders 


Noted  lor  shapely,  strongly  at-] 
tached  udders  that  wear  like  iron 


Write  for  literature  a  list  of  breed¬ 
ers  near  you  tvith  stock  tor  sale. 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


f  RAISE  AYRSHIRES 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


PURE  BRED  HERD  SIRE  FOR  SALE 

WE  OFFER 

EILEENMERE  309th 

AND 

Some  fine  yearling  heifers.  Ready  for  your  own 
breeding  at  attractive  prices. 

QUAKER  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

PAWLING,  Dutchess  Co.,  NEW  YORK 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


FOUR  YOUNG  BULLS,  SEVERAL  EXCELLENT, 
WELL  BRED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  AT  FARMER 
PRICES.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

HEREFORDS 

STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 
ATTENTION  FARMERS 

We  can  offer  you  grass  or  feed  lot  steers  in  ear  or 
truck  lots.  Herefords  are  our  speciality.  We  have  a 
peimanent  office  in  Okla.  and  Texas,  and  we  can  ship 
you  direct  any  weight  or  quality  cattle  you  need.  All 
cattle  are  bought  on  a  straight  commission.  Let  us 
stock  your  farm.  Our  company  has  55  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  buying  cattle.  Call  or  write  for  our  prices 
at  our  home  office.  Bonded  dealers 
RA£HRACH  COMPANY  -  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
CATTLE  SALESMAN:  HOME  OFFICE,  Bob  Bachrach 
Plymouth,  Ohio.  Office  Phone  54.  Home  Phone  5. 
CATTLE  BUYER:  WESTERN  OFFICE,  Dave 
Bachrach,  214  Livestock  Exch.  Bldg.,  Okla.  City, 
Okla.  Phone  34763. 


E2‘r£al?jr.5£!?J.STERED  HEREFORDS.  HEIFERS, 
BRED  HEIFERS,  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  FOOT. 

~  H.ERD  T-  B-  AND  BLOOD  TESTED 
BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
ltie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  St 
rabbit  guide,  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

Ped.  English  Angora  breeding  stock.  Excellent  type, 
heavy  woolers.  Boyd’s  Rabbitry,  Port  Morris,  N.  J. 

Flemish  Giants  —  New  Zealand  Whites  —  Angoras 
(White)  Reasonable.  R.  Wrenner,  South  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  ON 

QUALITY  HARNESS 


Buy  Walsh  NO-BUCKLE  — 
famous  for  long,  low-cost  ser¬ 
vice,  lightest  non-rust  Alumi¬ 
num  Hames.  Best  fitting  Flex¬ 
ible— Adjustable  collar.  FREE 
Harness  Book.  Write  today. 


TREAT 

MASTITIS 


ORDER  NOW 


Complete  Kit  *7,6° 


^  WAncrt— 
vcter!marv  sur 


I  VF—  WARffS 
Iv'TSRinarv  sulj>H-0t 


** 'mai.  pfls2£2j 


'Lir*  -  — nr*--- 

ANlMAi. 


Easy  to  use 
Treats  several  Cows 
Restores  milk  flow 
Saves  money 

Don’t  let  mastitis  (garget)  run  wild  in  your 
herd  to  rob  you  of  milk  profits!  Treat  cows 
promptly  by  injecting  Ward’s  Sulphol  (won¬ 
der-working  sulfanilimide  in  mineral  oil)  into 
infected  quarters.  Quick  .  .  .  simple  .  .  .  and 
effective.  Ward’s  complete  kit  contains  two 
bottles  (500  c.c.)  of  Sulphol,  one  steel  veteri¬ 
nary  syringe,  one  rustless  steel  teat  tube  and 
one  needle.  Prompt  treatment  is  most  effective! 
Have  this  kit  on  hand  for  treatment  the  in¬ 
stant  mastitis  strikes!  Just  one  cow  back  in 
production  pays  for  whole  kit  many  times 
over.  Send  your  order  today! 

Refills  of  Sulphol  ...  regular  *Izo  bottftf 
S2.00 — Two  foi  $3.50.  Order  from  this  ad. 

j  WARD’S  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

[  Box  528  H  ALBERT  LEA,  MINNESOTA 

■  I  am  enclosing  check  or  money  order  for  $7.50 
|  for  which  send  me  Ward’s  Complete  Mastitis 


I 


Control  Kit  described  above. 

Name . 

Rural  Route 
Post  Office .  . 

My  dealer's  name  is .  I 
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Here’s  good  news — 

HARDER  SILOS 

are  now  available 


Yes,  once  more  you  can  get  a 
HARDER — the  silo  that’s  built  right, 
the  silo  that  assures  minimum  spoil¬ 
age  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance 
trouble  and  expense.  Stronger,  more 
rigid,  more  air-tight.  Patented  con¬ 
tinuous  door  front. 

The  Harder  Silo  has  many  special 
exclusive  features  that  make  it  the 
most  desirable  silo 
to  own,  the  most 
satisfactory  and  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  More 
than  50  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  silo  design, 
manufacture  and 
erection  car> 
be  a  big  help 
Write  or 
phone  forfur- 
ther  informa¬ 
tion.  Specify 
size  desired. 

Don’t  wait- 
act  today! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
Box  UK  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


APPLY  ONLy\ 
THREE  PLACES 


d§5 


NO  HARMFUL  OR 
TOXIC  ACTION 

to  the  skin  .  .  .  but  QUICK 
DEATH  to  lice  on  Cattle, 
Horses,  Mules,  Goats, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry. 
Endorsed  by  farm  leaders; 
proved  by  farm  experi¬ 
ence.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  or  MONEY 
BACK  PLUS  10%.  At  your 
dealers  or  large  farm-size 
can  $1  postpaid. 

GRAY  LAWN  FARMS,  INC. 
Orleans  18,  Vermont 


KILLS 

the 

LICE 

but 

SPARES 

the 

COW 


I90SE-  CHASE 


AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

Can  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked. 
Danger  of  chronic 
condition.  UDDER  - 
OLE  used. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Bag  is  now  normal. 
UDDEROLE  worked 
like  magic!  Cow  in 
production. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 


Now  you  can  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 

calving  time.  An  amazing  new  product,  UDDEROLE, 
has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It  relieves 
dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows  go 
into  production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up  to 

$27.00  more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
containing  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly 
effective  ingredients.  It  gives  powerful  3  -  way 
help.  I.  Relieves  the  congestion.  2.  Reduces 

swelling  and  inflammation.  3.  Fights  infection. 
Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farm¬ 
ers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderole  is  the  best  ! 

ever  used.  Can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY  -  BACK  GUARANTEE.  If 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 

you  can  afford  to  part  with  it—  return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1.00,  but  $2.00— double  your  money 
back.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  ...  . 

send  TODAY-  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your 

deale?  hadn’t  it.  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1.00 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you.  all  charges  prepaid, 

all  8-oz  tin  of  this  amazing .  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only 
$8.00.  DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS/  Dept.  RN/Amenia/N.Y. 

_  _  Distributors  or  salesmen  for  na« 

\AI  A  MTCfl  *  tionally-advertised  UDDEROLE, 
the  popular,  new  calfbag  prep¬ 
aration.  Good  proposition  to  sell  on  commission  to 
veterinary  and  farm  supply  dealers.  Write  to  — 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  AMENIA,  NEW  YORK 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  lor  All 
Pumoses 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


It  Pays  to  Feed  Dry  Cows 
Liberally 

(Continued  from  Page  138) 
for  feeding  with  legume  roughage  or 
pasture  is  one  composed  of  ground 
barley  or  wheat  500  pounds,  ground 
oats  300  pounds,  wheat  bran  200  pounds, 
and  salt  10  pounds.  This  is  about  a  12 
per  cent  protein  feed  and  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  containing  80  per  cent  home 
grown  grains.  If  either  corn  gluten 
feed,  distillers’  dried  grains  or  brewers’ 
dried  grains  are  selling  at  a  favorable 
comparative  price,  they  can  also  be 
used  to  advantage  to  form  all  or  part 
of  the  high  protein  feeds  in  the  fitting 
ration.  Another  possibility  is  to  use 
corn-and-cob  meal  in  place  of  ground 
corn,  particularly  when  or  if  the 
roughage  supply  is  short.  Work  at  the 
Ohio  Station  has  shown  that  ground 
corn  cobs  are  good  for  cattle  and  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  grain  ration.  A  good  12  per  cent 
protein  fitting  ration  can  be  made  by 
mixing  650  pounds  corn-and-cob  meal, 
240  pounds  wheat  bran,  50  pounds  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  50  pounds  linseed  meal, 
and  10  pounds  of  salt. 

In  order  to  formulate  a  14  to  16  per 
cent  protein  feed,  which  would  be 
needed  for  use  with  mixed  hay  used 
for  barn  feeding,  or  on  fair  pasture, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
high  protein  feeds  sufficient  to  meet 
this  requirement.  One  that  would  be 
suitable  includes,  ground  corn  360 
pounds,  ground  oats  310  pounds,  wheat 
bran  100  pounds,  corn  distillers’  grains 
170  pounds,  soybean  oil  meal  50  pounds, 
and  salt  10  pounds.  If  more  variety 
was  desired  or  the  comparative  price 
of  molasses  was  favorable,  it  could  be 
used  to  replace  some  of  the  corn  and 
oats.  A  16  per  cent  protein  mixture 
made  on  this  basis  would  include, 
ground  corn  300  pounds,  ground  oats  or 
barley  185  pounds,  dried  molasses  100 
pounds,  wheat  bran  125  pounds,  corn 
gluten  feed  175  pounds,  cottonseed  meal 
60  pounds,  soybean  oil  meal  45  pounds, 
and  salt  10  pounds. 

For  barn  feeding  with  timothy  hay, 
corn  stalks,  or  straw,  or  on  poor 
pasture,  the  dry  cows  will  need  a  con¬ 
centrate  feed  which  contains  from  20 
to  24  per  cent  protein.  The  following 
mixture  will  meet  this  requirement: 
ground  corn  600  pounds,  ground  oats 
330  pounds,  wheat  bran  250  pounds, 
soybean  oil  meal  200  pounds,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  150  pounds,  linseed  meal  150 
pounds,  and  salt  10  pounds. 

Liveweight  Gains  and  Milk 

Very  few  experimental  tests  have 
been  conducted  relative  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  grain  when  fed  to  dry 
cows,  in  terms  of  its  value  in  milk 
produced  during  their  next  lactation 
period.  However,  the  available  evi¬ 
dence  and  farmers’  experiences  show 
that  when  sufficient  grain  is  fed  to  dry 
cows,  especially  when  they  are  in 
thin  flesh,  it  will  pay  well  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  deal  more  milk  than  will 
similar  amounts  of  grain  when  fed 
after  freshening. 

The  most  recent  work  on  this  subject 
was  conducted  by  Purina  Mills  on  its 
experimental  farm,  and  it  is  of  special 
significance  in  terms  of  gains  made  to 
volume  of  milk  produced.  In  his  re¬ 
port  on  this  matter,  Thompson,  of 
Purina’s  research  department,  mentions 
the  fact  that  in  this  experiment  20 
grade  Holstein  cows  were  used.  Their 
previous  production,  age  and  calving 
records  had  all  been  carefully  kept. 
This  group  of  cows  was  tested  for  a 
total  of  three  lactation  periods.  Differ¬ 
ent  individuals  were  fed  in  such  a 
manner  that  various  amounts  of  live- 
weight  gains  and  losses  were  produced 
with  them,  during  a  60-day  dry  period. 
With  some  of  the  cows,  the  feeding  of 
a  limited  ration  resulted  in  a  loss  in 
body  weight  of  65  pounds  during  this 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
liberally  fed  test  cows  gained  as  much 
as  200  pounds  in  weight.  This  con¬ 
trolled  study  shows  that  with  these 
Holstein  cows,  which  were  just  the 
kind  that  are  commonly  found  on 
many  good  dairy  farms,  each  pound  of 
fleshing  condition  that  was  attained 
during  their  dry  period  resulted  in  a 
production  of  25  pounds  additional  milk 
for .  their  next  lactation  period.  When 
a  cow  in  fair  to  thin  flesh  had  100 
pounds  of  conditioning  built  thus  into 
her  body,  it  resulted  in  an  average  in¬ 
crease  on  her  next  lactation  of  2,500 


pounds  of  milk,  and  at  a  considerable 
feed  and  cost  saving.  Some  limited 
tests  were  also  conducted  with 
Guernseys,  and  these  show  a  feed-milk 
ratio  of  1  to  20,  while  with  Jerseys 
the  ratio  was  1  to  15,  due  to  the  higher 
butterfat  test  of  these  breeds. 

Numerous  cow  testing  records,  com¬ 
bined  with  observations  of  farmers 
and  testers  have  demonstrated  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  high  producing  cow, 
provided  she  is  in  good  condition,  to 
freshen  well  and  milk  heavily  for  a 
given  lactation  period,  even  though 
her  feed  during  this  time  is  not  enough 
to  meet  her  body  and  milk  require¬ 
ments.  However,  the  important  thing 
is  that  no  matter  how  much  she  is  fed 
during  her  next  dry  period  and  subse¬ 
quent  lactation,  she  will  not  produce 
to  her  best  ability  until  she  has  been 
completely  restored  to  good  physical 
condition. 

When  it  is  realized  that  a  dairy  cow 
milking  8,000  pounds  of  milk,  with  an 
average  test  of  3.7  per  cent  butterfat, 
is  producing  272  pounds  of  protein,  688 
pounds  of  non-nitrogenous  material, 
and  56  pounds  of  mineral  matter,  the 
need  for  restoring  these  essentials  be¬ 
comes  apparent;  the  rest  of  the  milk  is 
water.  Of  the  non-nitrogenous  material, 
296  pounds  is  in  the  form  of  butterfat, 
and  392  pounds  is  milk  sugar.  By  way 
of  contrast,  a  fat  steer  weighing  1,200 
pounds  has  an  average  chemical  analy¬ 
sis  of  576  pounds  of  water,  192  pounds 
of  protein,  387.6  pounds  of  non- 
nitrogenous  material,  and  44.4  pounds 
of  mineral  matter.  This  means  that  a 
dairy  cow,  of  the  modest  production 
mentioned,  produces  in  each  such 
lactation  80  pounds  more  protein,  300.4 
pounds  more  non-nitrogenous  material, 
and  11.6  pounds  more  mineral  matter 
than  is  contained  in  the  entire  body  of 
the  steer  mentioned.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  on  the  average  it  takes 
approximately  two  years  of  good 
management  and  efficient  feeding  to 
raise  a  fat  steer  to  a  weight  of  1,200 
pounds.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
dairy  cow  is  necessarily  the  more 
profitable  animal  for  all  conditions, 
because  of  the  difference  in  methods  of 
feeding  and  handling,  but  it  does  illus¬ 
trate  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
getting  a  dry  cow  in  good  rig  or  else 
she  cannot  put  it  back  into  the  pail. 


Corriedale  Assn.  Meeting 

The  annual  directors  meeting  of  the 
American  Corriedale  Association  was 
held  at  Laramie,  Wyoming,  on  January 
11,  1947.  Directors  from  seven  States 
were  present,  two  of  them  coming  by 
plane.  The  meeting  was  marked  by  a 
unanimity  of  purpose  and  the  adoption 
of  an  aggressive  program  for  the  breed 
during  1947.  Additional  fairs  and  ex¬ 
positions  and  sales  will  be  subsidized 
with  association  prize  money,  and 
efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  a  uni¬ 
form  Corriedale  classification  at  all 
fairs  so  that  exhibitors  need  not  carry 
un-showable  animals  to  some  of  the 
fairs.  A  rule  was  adopted  prohibiting 
the  payment  of  association  prizes  to 
fairs  where  two -thirds  of  the  premium 
money  is  not  open  for  competition  to 
any  Corriedale  breeder  in  the  United 
States.  No  money  will  be  paid  on  sheep 
shown  in  more  than  12  months  fleece. 

Volume  II  of  the  Corriedale  Book 
of  Sires  will  be  issued  during  1947  if 
satisfactory  printing  arrangements  can 
be  made.  The  volume  will  be  self- 
supporting,  being  paid  for  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  members.  Final 
plans  for  the  1947  All-American  Corrie¬ 
dale  Sale  to  be  held  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  grounds  July  9  and  10  were  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  entry 
fees  for  the  sale  will  defray  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  sale.  The  age 
shown  by  the  teeth  of  the  entries  will 
be  considered  the  official  age.  Because 
of  shipping  shrinkages  the  entries  may 
be  weighed  at  home  before  shipping 
and  the  weight  certified  to  by  county 
agents  or  other  qualified  persons. 
.Regional  directors  will  take  charge  of 
sale  publicity  in  their  respective  regions 
and  will  organize  sifting  committees  if 
entries  are  too  heavy  to  accommodate. 

Officers  who  will  guide  the  affairs  of 
the  Corriedales  during  1947  are:  presi¬ 
dent,  H.  C.  Noelke,  Jr.,  Sheffield,  Texas; 
vice-pres.,  L.  L.  Livengood,  Maryville, 
Mo.;  secy-treas.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Hultz,  Laramie, 
Wyo.;  executive  directors,  Mr.  Noelke, 
Wesley  Wooden,  Birds  Landing,  Calif., 
and  H.  E.  McBride,  Harpster,  Ohio. 

f.  s.  H. 


The  Holstein  cows  on  the  farm  of  Ernest  McGovern,  Sherburne,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y.,  are  enjoying  their  good  pasture.  Dry  cows  on  this  kind  of  herbage 
need  very  little,  if  any,  grain,  provided  they  are  in  good  rig;  if  they  are  thin, 
however,  some  grain  will  be  needed  to  put  them  in  proper  condition  for  their 

next  lactation  period. 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier  you 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla . 
Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una * 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


irtn 


•  •  • 


INJUREDTeats 


...scab  teats,  cut 
or  bruised  teats? 
TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr.  Naylor’s 
SULFATHIAIOLE 

MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Relieve  injured  teats  quickly. 
Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  work  three  ways — Carry 
antiseptics  and  healing  agents 
into  teat  canal  to  combat  in¬ 
fection  and  promote  healing. 
Furnish  soft,  absorbent  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  injured  lining, 
same  as  you  would  apply  a 
soft,  absorbent  dressing  to 
|  external  wounds.  Keep  teat 
j  canal  open  in  natural  shape 
j  while  tissues  heal.  A  depend¬ 
able  treatment,  ready  to  use, 
j  If  not  available  at  your  deal¬ 
ers,  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

MORRIS  11,  N.  Y. 

Large  Pkg.  $1 .00 
Trial  Pkg.  50( 

H.  W.  NAYLOR 

Dr. of  Vaterinory  Medicine 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


Water-tight  Repairs 
that  STAY  Tight 


Leaking  auto  or  tractor  radiators, 
boilers,  piping,  tanks,  pails  —  thick 
metal  or  thin  —  are  made  water-tight 
with  Smooth-On  No.  I  Iron  Cement, 
quickly,  inexpensively.  Used  like 
putty,  hardens  like  metal,  assures 
durable  results.  Used  by  repair  men 
for  over  50  years.  1%  oz.,  7  oz. 
and  larger  sizes.  If  your  hardware 
store  hasn’t  it,  write  us. 


FREE 


Repair 

_  _  Handbook 

— D*S  V  “ 

1  170  diagrams,  clear  directions  for 

dozens  of  ingenious,  practical  repairs, 
l  4()  Pages.  Write  today. 

^  Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39B, 

570  Conuniuvav  Art,  Jersey  City  4,  K-  J- 


2 )o  it  with  SM00TH-0N 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


SLICES  AS  IT 
GRINDS 


lley  hatchet -hammer 
isaslicer-grinder-blow- 
11  in  one.  Big  diameter, 
s  less  power.  Grinds 

n  and  roughage  faster 

i  high  speed  hammer  mills, 
ee  sizes  ...  for  tractors  and 
;tric  motors.  By  mfgrs.  of 
alley  Auger  Blower.  FRth 
lers.  Write  .  .  . 


Smai/eu 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  " 


'  577  York  St. 

MANITOWOC.WH.UltA. 
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Milk  and  Dairy  News 


COMMENT  ON  BUTTER  SCANDAL 

The  full  page  ad  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  published  in  practically  every 
upstate  newspaper  doesn’t  make  it 
clear  to  me  why  the  League  officials 
bought  the  butter.  Just  as  you  have 
already  pointed  out,  if  some  New 
York  milk  had  been  diverted  to  Boston 
or  Philadelphia,  the  farmers  may  well 
have  gotten  more  for  their  milk. 

If  you  can  state  the  full  cost  of  this 
deal  as  to  lawyers’  fees,  fines,  advertise¬ 
ments,  actual  loss  on  the  butter,  I 
would  appreciate  it.  Who  pays  for  all 
this  loss?  Is  it  taken  out  of  the  League 
members*  milk  check?  g.  s. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

League  members  will  foot  the  whole 
bill.  We  think  that  the  cost  to  the 
membership  of  its  management’s 
gamble  in  butter  can  be  conservatively 
estimated,  up  to  the  present  time,  at 
around  $200,000.  This  includes  the  loss 
in  the  value  of  the  butter  itself 
($135,000),  legal  feesr  and  advertising 
costs  (at  least  $30,000),  fines  imposed 
($29,000)  and  miscellaneous  expense, 
traveling,  etc.  ($5,000).  Since  the  ad¬ 
ditional  Class  I  January  premium, 
caused  by  the  League’s  purchase  of 
butter,  could  not  possibly  net  League 
producers  more  than  $200,000,  the  net 
result  is  zero. 

There  is  a  further  item  of  loss,  i.  e., 
good  will  among  consumers  and  the 
public  in  general  (“good  will”  loss 
among  dairymen  is,  of  course,  nothing) ; 
which  Mr.  Rathbun  has  been  taking 
great  pains  and  spending  a  lot  of  money 
trying  to  build  up.  The  big  splurge  at 
the  opening  of  the  League’s  new  plant 
in  New  York  City  last  December  must 
(have  run  into  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  with  the  noonday  buffet  lunch 
catered  by  Sherry,  Park  Avenue 
restaurateur,  and  the  evening  banquet 
in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel.  If  these  two  affairs  for  city 
bigwigs  and  dealer  friends  didn’t  cost 
League  members  at  least  $15,000,  we 
will  apologize  to  Mr.  Rathbun  on  his 
showing  to  us  all  receipted  vouchers 
for  the  actual  cost. 

Hearty  congratulations  for  your  two 
editorials  on  the  Rathbun  butter 
racketeers.  You  hit  the  nail  exactly 
on  the  head. 

You  know,  I  now  see  those  boys 
were  only  “stabilizing”  the  milk  and 
butter  market!  Well,  a  few  years  back 
we  had  a  cashier  of  the  local  bank  who 
set  out  to  stabilize  currency.  Like 
Rathbun’s  outfit,  without  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  bank 
officials  or  stockholders,  he  dipped  into 
the  till  for  about  $50,000,  being  about 
one-tenth  as  brazen  as  Rathbun’s  crew. 
While  they  are  said  to  have  lost  all 
of  $560,000  of  the  farmers’  cash  in 
their  butter  deal,  this  banker  only  lost 
$50,000.  But  when  he  faced  the  Federal 
Court  and  Judge,  they  did  not  seem  to 
like  his  method  of  “stabilizing,”  so  they 
put  him  away  to  attend  daily  classes  in 
a  Federal  “pen”  for  a  long  stretch.  I 
read  in  the  papers  that  the  court  fined 
innocent  members  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  to  the  tune  of  $25,000,  and  each 
of  the  four  racketeers  only  $1,000. 
Evidently  Rathbun’s  gang  is  better  edu¬ 
cated  in  “stabilizing,”  since  the  Judge 
didn’t  think  it  necessary  to  send  the 
boys  to  the  “pen,”  where,  like  the 
banker,  they  evidently  should  have 
gone. 

It  is  high  time  that  alleged  farmer- 
cooperatives  (in  this  case,  a  dozen 
question  marks  after  the  term)  were 
taught  that  they  cannot  play  around 
with  other  folks’  cold,  cash,  without 
their  knowledge  and  consent,  as  Rath¬ 
bun’s  gang  did,  and  if  they  do,  they 
go  to  the  “pen.”  There  should  be  no 
exemption  in  such  cases,  even  for 
farmer-cooperatives. 

Up  this  way,  this  butter  case  has 
awakened  many  farmers  who  so  far 
seem  to  have  been  satisfied  to  swallow 
any  fish  story  the  DL  told  them.  When 
these  farmers  finally  win  milk-pail 
independence,  they  and  their  grand¬ 
children  may  well  thank  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  e.  w.  g. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

Congratulations  and  thanks  for  the 
editorial  in  yoifr  January  18  issue,  ex¬ 
posing  not  only  the  Dairymen’s  League 
butter  deal,  but  the  powerful  and  ruth¬ 
less  Mr.  Rathbun  along  with  it.  There 
has  been  much  speculation  and  com¬ 
ment  as  to  what  may  have  been  the 
reasons  prompting  Mr.  Rathbun  and  his 
clique  to  go  into  the  butter  business, 
and  not  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  League’s  public  statements 
that  it  was  only  trying  to  hold  up  the 
January  fluid  milk  price.  What  lasting 
good  will  we  get  out  of  it?  It  has  only 
brought  about  a  tumbling  price  for 
later  months  through  a  jittery  market 
ca^sed  by  that  same  price  manipulation. 

Rerhaps  there  is  another  reason.  The 
number  of  League  members  has  been 
dropping  continuously.  It  isn’t  too  many 
years  ago  that  they  advertised  60,000 
^mbers,  then  56,000;  then  48,000,  then 
JJ, ooo,  until  now  we  read  of  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  only  26,000;  and  of  these, 
only  God  and  Mr.  Rathbun  know  how 
many  are  only  names  of  those  long 
aeparted  from  the  League  sanctuary  as 
well  as  from  life  itself.  (Ed.  —  Back  in 


1920,  the  League  boasted  of  a  member¬ 
ship  of  92,000.)  , 

That  being  the  case,  and  it  also 
being  the  case  that  League  members 
are  paid  for  January  milk  on  Febru¬ 
ary  25,  which  by  a  strange  coincidence 
is  during  the  withdrawal  period,  what 
would  be  more  natural  than  for  Mr. 
Rathbun  to  be  a  little  bit  afraid  of 
the  effect  on  his  membership  of  a  drop 
in  milk  prices,  and  do  a  bit  of  monkey¬ 
ing  around,  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
price  drop  won’t  hit  the  farmer’s 
pocketbook  until  the  following  month, 
when  it  will  be  too  late  for  him  to 
do  anything  about  it,  except  to  may¬ 
be  pick  a  fight  with  his  wife  or  kick 
the  cat?  r.  h.  K. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


MILK  BILLS  AT  ALBANY 

In  addition  to  the  bills  already 
offered  by  Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  and  Assembly- 
man  Orin  S.  Wilcox,  Jefferson  County, 
to  amend  Section  258-c  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law,  a  set  of  milk 
bills  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Arthur  Wachtel  and  Assemblyman 
James  Lyons,  Sullivan  County,  provid¬ 
ing  for  (1)  authorization  to  agriculture 
commissioner  to  determine  milk  dealer 
cost  and  to  reveal  his  findings;  (2) 
authorization  to  commissioner  to  de¬ 
termine  accuracy  of  dealer  reports  by 
examination;  (3)  exemption  of  cities 
from  license  requirements;  (4)  re¬ 
quirement  that  milk  weights  be  taken 
in  presence  of  producer  or  his  agent; 
(5)  tightening  of  butterfat  test  re¬ 
quirements;  (6)  uniform  system  of  milk 
dealer  accounting;  (7)  study  by  health 
and  agriculture  commissioners  for 
setting  up  a  single  standard  of  milk  in¬ 
spection;  and  (8)  authorization  to 
agriculture  commissioner  to  make 
mastitis  tests  and  provide  for  in¬ 
demnification  of  slaughtered  cattle. 

Senator  Graves  also  has  a  mastitis 
bill  which  provides  for  payment  to 
the  cow  owner  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  condemned  animal  plus 
90  per  cent  of  its  appraised  value,  up 
to  $150  for  purebreds,  and  up  to  $90 
for  grades. 


LEAGUE  CREAM  CASE  IN  COURT 

The  Dairymen’s  League  management 
is  still  trying  to  get  back  the  full 
$146,000  which  it  was  compelled  to 
refund  to  the  Federal  Order  pool.  The 
case  arose,  it  will  be  recalled,  out  of 
the  Milk  Administrator’s  reclassification 
of  the  League’s  cream  sales  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  The  League  had  originally 
reported  these  sales  in  the  evaporated 
milk  class  and  had  been  paid  the 
$146,000  out  of  the  Federal  Order  pool, 
i.  e.  the  80  to  90  cents  a  cwt.  difference 
between  the  market  value  of  fluid 
cream  and  the  evaporated  price.  On 
audit  by  the  administrator,  the  re¬ 
classification  was  made  and  the  full 
$146,000  ordered  repaid  by  the  League 
to  the  pool.  This  was  done  and  the 
League  then  started  proceedings  for 
a  hearing.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held  back  in  1944  and  finally  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  decided  against  the  League 
last  March.  A  suit  was  then  begun  by 
the  League  in  Federal  Court  for  a 
review  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  ruling.  The 
case  is  now  on  this  month’s  calendar 
of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Albany. 


HEARING  ON  BORDEN  MILK  CASE 

Last  year,  the  Borden  Company  was 
charged  by  Dr.  C.  J  Blanford,  Milk 
Administrator,  with  underpaying  farm¬ 
ers  delivering  milk  to  its  Cincinnatus, 
N.  Y.,  plant.  Since  1938  until  last 
Spring,  Borden  took  three  cents  a  cwt. 
out  of  the  check  of  every  producer 
whose  milk  was  drawn  to  the  plant 
twice  a  day.  Borden  claimed  that  its 
service  was  worth  the  three-cent  de¬ 
duction  and  that  dairymen  had  agreed 
to  it.  Most  of  the  farmers  drawing  to 
the  Cincinnatus  plant  belong  to 
Otselic  Valley  Milk  Producers  Ass’n./- 
but  the  deduction  was  made  in  the 
case  of  non-members  as  well  as  of 
members. 

As  a  result  of  Borden’s  refusal  to 
refund  the  $56,000  estimated  to  be  due 
to  producers,  a  hearing  was  finally  held 
in  New  York  on  January  22  before 
Referee  Glenn  J.  Gifford.  Legal  briefs 
are  now  being  filed  after  which  the 
Referee  will  make  his  recommendation. 


DAIRY  GROUPS  FAVOR  NEW 
PRICE  FORMULA 

The  Mutual  Co-operative  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Producers  has  adopted  a 
unanimous  resolution  to  work  for  the 
elimination  of  the  wholesale  butter 
price  as  the  base  for  fluid  milk  prices, 
and  in  its  place  to  substitute  a  formula 
based  on  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit. 

The  Farmers  Union  program  calls  for 
a  formula  based  on  both  New  York  and 
Chicago  butter  quotations  instead  of  on 
the  New  York  price  alone.  However, 
the  Jefferson  County  and  St.  Lawrence 
County  units  of  the  Farmers  Union 
have  asked  for  a  fixed  minimum  Class 
I  price  of  $5.40  a  cwt.  from  November 
through  April,  and  $4.40  a  cwt.  from 
May  through  October. 


E  MILK 


When  you  start  young  calves  on  Blatchford's  Pellets  —  the  reliable  milk 
replacer  —  you  can  sell  more  milk,  get  a  bigger  milk  check  and  still  raise 
healthy,  well  nourished  calves.  Each  little  pellet  supplies  milk  values,  plus 
other  concentrated  essential  nutrients  which  spell  healthy  growth. 


Blatchford's  Pellets  are  also  popular  for  all  young  stock . . .  pigs,  colts, 
lambs,  kids,  rabbits.  Try  a  bag  —  see  for  yourself  that  it  pays  to  feed  the 
Blatchford  Way.  Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 


WAUKEGAN 
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ILLINOIS 


FREE  Blatchford's  Com¬ 
plete  Calf  Manual  and 
Guide  to  Raising  Young 
Stock.  Fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  it  today. 


|  1144 

I  Please  send  me  FREE  Blatchford's  32  page  Calf 
|  Manual  &  Guide  to  Raising  Young  Stock  and 
I  special  feeding  folders  for  Q  Calves,  Q  Pigs, 
{  □  Colts,  Q  Lambs,  □  Kids.  □  Rabbits. 

J  Name _ _ _ 

I 

I  Town _ _ _ 

I 


State. 


~  '  - - - 

.v .  ....  . R~-' '  ..  HHi  1  '  — i.  wk* _ .J-J 


FARM  £  CARREH  S. 

ANNUAL  —  FREE** 

48  pages  of  the  best  in  seeds,  new  va- 
neties,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus- 
gSgfflfu  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  23,  Hall,  N.Y. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

for  small  space  and  early  crops. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


AND  DOWN  COMES 


YOUR 

SILAGE 


Yes,  that’s  all  there’s  to  it  — 
flip  an  electric  switch,  set  the 
hydraulic  winch  —  and  down 
conies  your  silage.  No  climb- 
no  hand  pitching.  Level 
skimming  off  top  keeps  silage 
fresh  —  eliminates  spoilage. 
Frozen  silage  comes  down 
broken  up  ready  to  feed! 
Thoroughly  tested  and  proven 
on  dairy  farms  over  past  3 
years.  Performance  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  A  revolutionary  time- 
and-labor-saver  ....  a  new 
profit-producer. 


PAT.  PENDING 


Write  for  litera¬ 
ture,  prices  and 
name  of  nearest 
dealer . 


LEACH  CO, 

4124  S.  Main  SI.  OSHKOSH.  WIS. 
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More  on  “Winter  and  the 
R.  F.  D.” 

Note  to  Readers:  This  week’s  R. 
N.-Y  cover  page  gives  you  in  picture 
form  the  story  which  Mrs.  Lucile 
Capwell,  Waterford,  Conn.,  told  here 
on  Jan.  18,  1947.  Among  letters  of  re¬ 
sponse  are  the  following. 


“On  reading  the  article  by  L.  C.  W. 
I  decided  it  was  the  very  nicest  thing 
one  could  do — to  have  a  thermos  of 
hot  coffee  ready  for  the  postman  as 
he  drives  up.  It  also  reminded  me  of 
my  early  days  on  a  Massachusetts  farm. 
Every  morning,  one  after  the  other 
along  his  route  would  watch  for  the 
postman.  Besides  the  mail  and  cata¬ 
logues,  books  and  magazines,  he  would 
carry  goodies  for  us  children  from  one 
farmer  to  another.  The  years  have 
proven  that  the  mailman  is  the  most 
welcome  visitor;  one  never  gets  a  good 
start  on  the  day  until  he  has  arrived.” 

New  York  MRS.  R.  w.  c. 


“I  read  ‘Winter  and  the  R.  F.  D’  by 
L.  C.  W.  which  interested  me.  Ever 
since  Christmas,  I  have  felt  guilty 
that  we  had  not  rememebered  our 
faithful  R.  F.  D.  carrier  by  even  a  card. 
Such  service  as  he  gives,  day  in  and 
day  out,  regardless  of  weather  and 
present  car  problems!  Since  we  felt 
we  could  not  afford  a  dollar,  we  gave 
nothing.  Afterward  I  thought  if  every¬ 
one  on  his  route  had  given  50  cents, 
he  would  have  had  quite  a  little  sum, 
and  especially  a  much  merrier 
Christmas  through  knowing  he  had 
been  remembered. 

“Why  not,  next  December  let  every¬ 
one  who  lives  on  an  R.  F.  D.  route 
give  50  cents  to  her  mail  carrier — a 
kind  of  Christmas  R.  F.  D.  Club.  Let 
us  all  join  for  1947  and,  with  this  small 
amount  of  money  in  the  mail  box, 
leave  a  short  note  in  appreciation  of 
his  devotion  to  his  job  and  the  year’s 
loyal  service.”  mrs.  e.  f.  g. 

Massachusetts 


Mrs.  Capwell  herself  adds:  “Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  know  about  two 
other  small  notions  that  help  our 
R.  F.  D.  carrier:  the  clothespin  and  the 
ditty-box.  . 

“With  a  wire  spring  clothespin,  I 
clip  together  all  outgoing  letters.  Thus, 
with  one  reach  into  the  cold  wind, 
our  R.  F.  D.  man  hauls  in  the  entire 
‘catch,’  with  no  digging  around  inside 
the  mailbox  for  half  a  dozen  loose 
pieces.  The  clothespin  he  puts  back 
into  the  box,  for  me  to  use  next  time. 
His  delivery  time  would  be  cut  down 
more  than  we  realize,  he  says,  if  more 
of  us  used  the  clothespin  scheme. 

“Now  for  the  ditty-box:  Old-time 
sailors  going  out  from  this  Connecticut 
whaling  port  carried  ‘ditty-bags,’  little 
cloth  bags  pulled  up  with  a  drawstring, 
holding  their  thread,  needles,  and 
buttons.  So,  I  thought,  why  not  an 
R.  F.  D.  ditty-box?  This  is  an  old 
greeting  card  box,  a  size  that  slips 
neatly  into  the  mailbox.  Into  the  ditty 
box  goes  my  money  for  stamps,  etc.  I 
make  my  request  plainly  written  in 
a  large  hand,  for  easy  reading  on  a 
dark  day.  For  instance,  “Ten  3s  please; 
5  penny  postal  cards.  Enclosed,  50c. 
Thanks.”  This  is  a  day  when  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  amount  for  him,  but  at 
least  he  has  no  loose  penny  chasing 
to  do  inside  the  mailbox;  no  chance  for 
overlooking  or  misreading  a  badly 
scrawled  note  tucked  into  the  farthest 
dark  corner.  Besides  he  knows  how 
much  I  put  in  the  box,  and  what  I 
expect  to  find  in  the  box  in  return.  I 
never  have  to  ‘lie  in  wait’ — the  ditty- 
box  does  the  work,  makes  his  stop 
shorter,  insures  accuracy,  and  frees 
me  to  go  about  my  chores.” 


Sweet  Potato  Recipes 

Sweet  Potato  Croquettes 

Slice  six  medium  boiled  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  Mix  with  one  cup  of  cream 
(or  part  milk  and  cream),  one  egg, 
one  tablespoon  of  butter,  one  half  cup 
of  sugar,  and  one  half  teaspoon  of 
ground  cinnamon.  Dip  a  spoonful  of 
mixture,  or  small  balls,  into  a  well 
beaten  egg.  Then  roll  in  bread  crumbs 
and  fry  in  hot  fat  or  butter. 

•  - 

Honied  Sweet  Potatoes 
Cook  until  partly  tender  five  medium 
sized  sweet  potatoes.  When  cold  peel 
and  slice  lengthwise.  Lay  slices  in  a 
buttered  baking  pan;  first  one  layer, 
adding  bits  of  butter  and  cinnamon. 
Then  make  another  layer  of  the  same; 
and  so  on.  When  all  slices  are  in  pan, 
pour  over  the  top  one  half  cup  of 
strained  honey.  Bake  until  tender  and 
brown.  A  syrup  may  be  used  instead 
of  honey.  d.  b.  p. 


In  Slippery  Places 

My  father  taught  me  how  to  walk  on 
ice  when  I  was  young,  and  thought  I 
am  past  75,  I  can  hardly  recall  having 
a  fall  due  to  icy  walks..  The  secret  is 
to  walk  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  hardly 
letting  the  heels  touch  and  never  rest¬ 
ing  much  weight  on  them.  This  re¬ 
quires  leaning  forward  slightly  for 
balance,  but  one  should  keep  eyes  on 
the  walk  in  any  case.  It  is  the  heel  that 
slips,  my  father  said.  mrs.  g.  a.  m. 

Soap  will  last  longer  if  you  take  off 
the  wrapper  and  let  the  cake  dry  and 
harden  before  using. 


Dan  Cupid  loves  the  rhyming  line, 
And  so  his  thoughts  in  greater  part 
Are  written  on  each  valentine. 

In  keeping  with  the  poet’s  art. 


All  lovers’  words  are  high  and  fine, 
As  polished  as  the  shining  dart 
That  bears  the  message,  “Be  thou  mine,” 
When  speeding  tdward  a  maiden’s  heart. 


Thus  lace-edged  verse  of  fair  design, 
From  every  sentimental  mart, 

Is  sent  by  those  who  truly  pine 
No  longer  to  be  kept  apart. 

—  Persis  Smith 


Thought  for  Today 

The  Handicrafters  and  Gardeners 
column  always  has  a  good  following, 
but  occasionally  a  particular  exchange 
item  has  special  appeal.  For  the  second 
time  in  two  years,  the  African  violet 
has  struck  home.  We  sent  over  60 
letters  to  N.  H.  S.  who  asked  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  others  who  would  like  to 
exchange  ideas  about  this  lovely  house 
plant. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  about  the  many 
rural  homes  where  windowsills  are 
made  attractive  by  these  ‘plants,  which 
did  come  from  Africa  as  the  name  im¬ 
plies.  It  is  equally  pleasant  to  feel  that 
our  subscribers,  in  exchanging  ideas 
through  Woman  and  Home,  may  have 
still  better  luck  and  more  abudant 
blossoms  as  time  goes  on. 

Perhaps  you  may  wonder,  as  one 
reader  did,  why  we  do  not  print  the 
name  and  address  with  each  item,  in¬ 
stead  of  only  initials  and  the  State  of 
residence.  We  refrain  from  giving  this 
information  as  protection  to  readers. 
There  are  always  individuals  or  con¬ 
cerns  who  have  no  interest  in  these 
names  and  addresses,  except  as  they 
provide  easy  access  for  the  purpose 
of  .  sending  unwanted  printed  matter. 
We  would  rather  do  the  forwarding  of 
letters  that  come  to  our  desk  than 
have  our  subscribers  annoyed.  All 
letters  are  sent  on,  whether  the  sender’s 
envelope  enclosed  bears  a  stamp  or 
not — though  it  is  nice,  of  course,  to 
find  postage  already  there. 

As  for  the  African  violet  itself,  M.  C. 
writes  an  account  of  the  care  of  this 


Note  on  Winter  Flowers 

January  20  —  Out  here  on  Long 
Island,  we  are  having  a  spell  of  warm 
weather  unusual  for  the  season.  A  few 
days  ago,  I  discovered  a  cluster  of 
dandelions  in  bloom,  where  just  be¬ 
fore  there  had  been  an  inch  of  snow. 
I  believe  this  is  something  of  interest 
to  Rural  New-Yorker  readers.  r.  h. 


on  African  Violets 

plant,  appearing  on  this  page  to¬ 
day.  p.  s. 


The  African  Violet 

Most  house  plants  like  abundant  sun¬ 
shine,  but  the  African  violet  is  one  of 
the  few  that  will  blossom  at  a  north 
window,  getting  plenty  of  light  yet 
not  strong  sun.  Another  point  for  best 
results  is  that  a  small  pot  is  best  be¬ 
cause  crowding  the  roots  will  result 
in  a  profusion  of  the  lovely  lavender 
or  violet  blossoms. 

While  the  plant  seems  always  thirsty, 
too  much  water  is  harmful.  I  find  that 
every  other  day  is  often  enough  for 
watering  mine.  This  should  be  done 
by  placing  water  in  the  saucer  under¬ 
neath  the  pot  so  that  it  may  be  soaked 
up.  Occasionally  the  pot  may  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  water  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  brim.  Great  care  must  be  used  to 
keep  moisture  from  the  leaves.  In 
cloudy  weather  dampness  will  cause 
the  leaves  to  rot,  while  sun  shining  on 
the  wet  leaves  will  burn  them.  The 
plant  shold  never  be  showered  because 
of  the  harmful  effect  to  the  foliage. 
Too  much  water  may  cause  the  buds  or 
leaves  to  turn  yellow,  which  is  a 
signal  that  less  should  be  applied.  Some 
recommend  a  very  fine  misty  spray 
on  the  leaves,  once  a  week,  but  I 
follow  the  above  method. 

The  soil  in  which  the  African  violet 
is  grown  should  be  rich  loam,  mixed 
with  sand  to  insure  good  drainage,  and 
leafmold  or  peat  moss  added  for 
mellowing.  No  plant  food  should  be 
given.  Too  great  stimulation  does  not 
produce  blossoms,  but  instead  in¬ 
creases  the  growth  of  foliage  and  off¬ 
shoots.  The  African  violet  is  tempera¬ 
mental.  It  refuses  to  thrive  unless  it 
gets  the  sort  of  care  that  it  wants. 
However,  its  demands  really  do  not 
take  up  much  time,  and  it  is  such  a 
handsome  flowering  plant  that  is  well 
worth  a  little  extra  trouble. 

Madeline  C. 


It  Won’t  Be  Long  Till  Spring  Is  Here 


E-727  _  LOVELY  BEDSPREAD  to  embroider  in  peacock  design.  Easy  stitchery; 

measures  about  11  by  15  inches.  Complete  instructions.  11c.  .  . , 

E-1000  PRETTY  DOILIES,  round,  to  crochet  and  finish  with  the  popular  double 

leaf  edge.  Easy  to  create.  Complete  instructions.  11c.  .  .  . 

3036  _  LITTLE  DRESS,  and  coat  cut  on  same  lines,  have  cunning  heart  pockets.  Sizes 

1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2,  dress,  IV*  yds.  35-in.;  coat  I'/b  yds.  54-in.  16c. 

2159  _ TWO-PIECE  DRESS  with  open  neckline,  also  has  convertible  collar.  Sizes 

12-20,  36-48.  Size  18  3%  yds.  35-in.  16c.  „  .  ,  .  .  ,  .  , 

3031  —  SLIM,  TRIM  DRESS  line  has  interesting  side  front  closing  and  becoming  sashe 
Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  36,  3V*  yds.  39-in.  16c.  .... 

NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c.  SPR  NG  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  , 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  and  ADDRESS,  and  send  oders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  lc  tax  on  orders  over 
16c;  2c  tax  over  66c. 


February  15,  1947 

N.  Y.  State’s  “First  Lady” 
In  4-H  Sewing  Projects 

Marion  G.  Goewey,  19,  Nassau,  N.  Y., 
is  one  of  New  York  State’s  leading 
4-H  members,  having  recently  been 
awarded  a  college  scholarship  and  a 
trip  to  the  National  4-H  Congress 
where  she  was  one  of  the  12  winners 
in  the  Sewing  Contest.  Active  for  the 
past  nine  years  in  local  4-H  Club 
work,  her  1946  projects  covered,  in 
addition  to  sewing,  baking,  preparation, 
cooking  and  serving  of  foods,  crafts  and 
gardening.  The  garments  she  made  in 
the  nine  years  total:  51  dresses,  two 
suits,  43  blouses,  16  skirts,  22  slips,  45 
accessories,  12  stuffed  toys,  and  46 
household  articles.  A  large  cotton  con¬ 
cern  made  the  awards. 

Already  embarked  on  her  1947  sew¬ 
ing,  she  has  just  completed  upholster¬ 
ing  a  chair  and  has  refinished  some  old 
furniture.  Marion,  now  in  college  at 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  tells  us  that  for  a 
number  of  garments  she  used  Rural 
New-Yorker  Woman  and  Home  patterns. 


Brighten  Sick  -  Abed  Hours 

Winter  colds  put  many  to  bed  and 
the  hours  drag  for  the  patient  and  tax 
the  housekeeper.  There  are  simple 
ways,  however,  to  brighten  the  whole 
matter. 

Almost  any  homemaker  has  odds 
and  ends  of  ribbon,  badges,  buttons, 
small  pretty  containers,  etc.  I  keep 
these  all  together  and  buy  occasionally 
at  a  dime  store  a  few  toys  to  fit 
into  small  b9xes  that  also  are  part 
of  the  collection.  Then,  when  there  is 
a  sick  child  in  my  house  or  at  a 
neighbor’s,  I  fill  such  a  box  with  odd¬ 
ments  or  a  toy.  How  a  child  loves  to 
unpack  a  gift  and  find  in  it  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  bits  to  play  with  while  in 
bed. 

*  I  also  have  on  hand  colored  paper 
napkins,  extra  nice  dishes  and  silver¬ 
ware  for  the  child’s  or  a  grownup’s 
tray.  Frilly  paper  nut  dishes  also 
dress  up  a  tray,  and  the  convalescent 
is  far  more  likely  to  develop  a  good 
appetite  when .  his  food  is  served  this 
way. 

For  the  girl  or  boy  getting  well  again 
but  still  abed,  scissors,  paste  and  a 
book  of  dolls  or  planes  provide  non- 
strenuous  fun,  and  give  a  chance  for 
you  to  catch  up  on  things  elsewhere. 
I  place  a  big  paper  sack  by  the  bed 
for  the  scraps;  cleaning  up  is  not  half 
bad.  fern  B. 


Homemade  Foot  Scraper 

During  the  Winter,  housewives  suffer 
from  mud,  sand  and  ashes  sticking  to 
shoes  and  tracked  into  the  house.  A 
handy  foot  scraper  can  be  made  easily 
at  home. 

Take  four  strips  of  wood  about  14 
inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide  and  nail  three  strips  the 
same  width  across  them.  These  three 
should  be  long  enough  to  extend  over 
the  strips  on  each  side.  Turn  the  wrong 
side  up  and  the  edges  will  be  free 
where  the  feet  can  be  scraped.  It  is 
made  on  the  plan  of  the  sink  board 
which  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  sink  to 
keep  it  from  getting  marred.  This  foot 
scraper  can  be  placed  on  the  back 
porch  with  a  nail  put  at  each  end,  and 
then  tied  to  the  porch  rail,  where  it 
will  remain  stationary  enough  to  scrape 
the  feet. 

It  can  be  brushed  off  occasionally, 
and  thrown  away  late  in  the  Spring,  if 
worn  down;  simply  make  a  new  one 
for  next  Winter  if  necessary.  e.  f.  m. 


February’s  Six  Weeks? 

Though  days  are  lengthening  and 
we  are  going  down  the  other  side  of 
Winter,  there  still  can  be  plenty  of 
ice  and  snow  before  Spring.  New 
England  farmers  regularly  used  to 
predict  “six  weeks  of  sledding  in 
February.”  When  a  city  clerk  heard 
that  forecast,  he  had  to  have  it  figured 
out  for  him.  But  rural  folk  know  that 
that  is  usually  the  right  answer  for 
the  mental  arithmetic  of  Dame  Nature. 

Speaking  of  the  weather,  the  storms 
here  in  Southern  New  Hampshire  have 
brought  my  little  feathered  friends  in 
great  numbers  to  the  feed  station  out¬ 
side  the  kitchen  window.  From  early 
morning  till  dusk  they  are  continually 
eating.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
such  little  things  could  hold  so  much. 
If  they  require  that  amount  for  exist¬ 
ence,  how  do  the  numerous  birds  that 
hunt  their  own  food  ever  survive? 
Especially  during  the  rest  of  this 
month’s  “six  weeks.”  mrs.  m.  a.  s. 


Carrot  Pudding 

Nice  as  any  plum  pudding,  here  is 
my  favorite  old  steamed  carrot  pud¬ 
ding.  It  gives  variety  in  use  of 
carrots  and  in  desserts. 

Mix  thoroughly:  1  cup  grated  carrots; 
1  cup  raw  potatoes;  1  cup  sugar;  1  cup 
flour;  Vz  cup  chopped  raisins;  y2  cup 
chopped  currants;  1  teaspoon  soda;  1 
teaspon  salt.  The  grated  carrots  and 
potatoes  furnish  a  certain  amount  of 
liquid.  Stir  soda  in  a  little  milk,  enough 
milk  also  just  to  moisten  the  mixture 
for  the  pudding  itself.  Steam  for 
three  hours.  l.  w.  s. 
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Purpose  Flour 


Get  Marvelous  White  Bread,  Delicious  Calces  and 
Pastry.. .with  this  $1,000,000  "Secret  Blend” 

...and  Your  Results  are  Guaranteed 


The  lightest,  fluffiest  cakes  —  the  tenderest,  flakiest  pastry — and 
white  bread  your  family  will  say  is  the  most  delicious  you  ever 
baked.  Yes — that’s  what  you  get  when  you  use  Robin  Hood  Flour, 
because  Robin  Hood  is  an  all-purpose  flour  that’s  blended  just  as 
carefully  as  the  finest  cake  flour. 

Immense  sums  have  been  spent  to  perfect  this  marvelous  million 
dollar  “secret  blend”,  to  see  that  Robin  Hood  Flour  is  just  as  fine 
as  it  can  be.  And  yet  Robin  Hood  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent  extra — 
no  more  than  other  leading  all-purpose  flours. 

So,  use  Robin  Hood  Flour  for  all  your  baking.  Remember — 
you  just  have  to  get  the  best  results,  because  every  bag  carries  a 
money-back-plus-10  %  guarantee.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Robin  Hood 
Flour  today.* 

INTERNATIONAL  MILLING  COMPANY 

Mills:  New  Prague,  Wabasha,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Davenport,  Sioux  City,  la., 

Detroit,  Mich.;  Buffalo,  Baldwinsville,  N.Y.;  Greenville.Tex.;  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


Robin  Hood  Flour 
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ENRICHED 

FLOUR 


A  valuable  aluminumware  coupon  is  packed  in  every 
bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour,  10  pounds  and  larger. 
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*  TAKE  CARE...  * 

of  your  present 
.  HEATING  SYSTEM  * 


IT  will  be  some  time  before  new  heating  equipment  i9  again 
available  in  any  quantity.  For  the  present,  most  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  are  required  for  Veterans’  housing.  That  is  why  you  should 
take  good  care  of  your  present  heating  system,  so  that  it  will 
continue  to  give  you  efficient  and  economical  service. 

Your  heating  plant  needs  attention  and  checking  like  any  other 

piece  of  machinery.  If  it  needs  repairs 
or  attention,  call  your  local  heating 
contractor.  If  he  is  not  able  to  serve 
you,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  con¬ 
sult  us  about  your  problems  and  future 
plans. 

As  soon  as  materials  and  restrictions 
permit,  we  will  again  be  ready  to  offer 
you  the  warmth,  comfort  and  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  provided  by  a  Utica  Radiator 
steam  or  hot  water  heating  system. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  for  health,  clean¬ 
liness  and  fuel  saving.  Here’s  looking 
forward  *to  the  day  when  Utica  Radia¬ 
tor’s  efficient  and  economical  equip¬ 
ment  will  again  be  available. 


UTICA  Boiters  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical  of  fuel. 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA  2,  N.Y.  . 


Sell  GREETING  CARDS 


|Fast  Sales,  Bin  Profits,  Show  ex-  ? 

fnuisite  Everyday,  Birthday,  Easter  /iw„  W  i 
Humorous  Box  Assortments.  Also  Aw.®** v 
■  Gift  Wraps,  Stationery,  Corres-L-*1^*'  * 
pondence  Notes.  Special  Offers. 

Extra  Bonus.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Prompt  service.  Request  $-1.  Bverday  Assortment 
on  approval.  HEDEtfKAMP  Sc  COMPANY. 

343  Broadway,  Dept.  F»33,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  FRUIT  FROM  TREE  TO  YOU 

Prices  Express  prepaid  East  of  Arkansas.  Bushel 
55  lbs.  Grapefruit  $4.60;  Oranges  $5.10:  Grapefruit 
and  Oranges  $4.85:  Half  bushel,  Grapefruit  $3.00: 
Oranges  $3.50;  Grapefruit  and  Oranges  $3.25.  Hand 
Packed.  Give  us  a  Trial  and  taste  the  diffemce. 
FRUIT  AT  ITS  BEST.  DELIVERY  PROMPT. 

E.  R.  TURNER  AND  SONS,  Growers 
BOX  1014  -  CLEARWATER.  FLORIDA 


Wigwam  Flue  Doctor 

Durable  copper  device.  Guaranteed  to  stop  down 
draft  —  creosote.  Get  dealer  offer  from  Mfg. 

WIGWAM  FLUE  TOP  CO.,  A8INGT0N.  MASS. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00:  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98;  100  25  Cents.  Prints 
percales  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (N),  Bedford,  Penna. 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP 
MAKING  &  MARKETING  SUPPLIES 

For  samples  of  our  beautiful  Labels  and  complete  prices. 
Write—  SUGAR  BUSH  SUPPLIES  COMPANY 
BOX  NO.  1107  •  LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 


\T  1  fVfLTfl  All  wool. 9-3-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
I  U  K  n|\samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

1  ITIViTUmoney. Bartlett  Tara  MUU.BaxT,  Uarmony.MH 


PHOTOSTATS  3  FOR  $1.00 

Same  copy,  Birth,  Marriage,  Discharge  Certificates. 

DENNIS  PHOTOSTATS.  HAMMONOSPORT,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  and  8  PRINTS  25c  or  8  EN¬ 
LARGEMENTS  30c.  REPRINTS  3c.  ENLARGE¬ 
MENTS  4c.  SEND  NEGATIVES  and  10c  for  2 
SAMPLE  PRINTS  and  2  ENLARGEMENTS. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-C,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 


DRESS  GOODS  59c  YARD! 

Prints,  percales,  etc.  Florals.  Stripes.  Newest  patterns. 
Finest  quality.  Pieces  up  to  5  yards.  No  order  ac¬ 
cepted  less  than  3  yards.  Include  15c  postage. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  N.,  Bedford.  Penna. 


WANTED:  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  Clocks.  Glass 
Paper  Weights,  China,  Glass,  Colored  Prints,  Buttons, 
Coins,  or  anything  old  and  fine.  Single  items  or  entire 
estates.  High  cash  prices  paid.  Will  pay  liberal 
commission  to  anyone  supplying  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  my  purchasing  the  above  items. 

T.  A.  MERKT,  -  MONTVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


- -  WANTED:  GOOD  ITEMS  TO  SELL  - 

ON  MY  FARM  ROADSIDE  STAND.  LOCATED  ON 
MAIN  ROAD  PHILADELPHIA  TO  WILDWOOD 
BEACH.  Also  Agency  For  Any  Good  Equipment.  - 

WAUBEKA  FARMS.  So.  Delsea  Drive,  Millville,  N.  J. 


Gas  on  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas. 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  the 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief — • 
medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  (laxative. 
Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your  money 
back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  ail  druggists. 


This  Home-Mixed 


Cough  Relief  is 
Hard  To  Beat 

So  Easy.  No  Cooking.  Saves  Dollars. 


No  matter  what  you’ve  been  using  for 
coughs  due  to  colds,  you’ll  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  this  surprising  relief,  mixed  in 
your  own  kitchen,  is  hard  to  beat. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed — 
a  child  could  do  it.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  put  2 y2  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained 
from  any  druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a 
full  pint  of  splendid  cough  relief  —  about 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  Tastes 
fine  and  never  spoils. 

You  can  feel  this  home  mixture  taking 
right  hold  of  a  cough.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and 
helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing,  and  lets  you  sleep. 
Once  tried,  you’ll  swear  by  it. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most 
reliable  soothing  agent  for  throat  and 
bronchial  irritations.  If  not  satisfied,  your 
money  will  be  refunded.   


KlUjALL  PftPG? 


Give  your  home  new  charm. 
Distinctive  designs  for  every 
room  bring  new  beauty  to 
loved  surroundings.  Large 
samples  make  it  easy  to  visu¬ 
alize  the  change  the  wall  paper 
can  make  at  low  prices,  too! 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NYLONS 

Introductory  Offer 

Guaranteed  .  .  .Finest  Quality 

2  Pairs  of  ALL  SILK  1  S6.75 

and  >  ^ 

2  Pairs  of  ALL  NYLON  j  forT'Mahs. 

FULL  FASHIONED— of  course.  Sizes  8'/2  to 
lO'/a.  Color— SKYDAWN— the  latest. 

Non-Run  CELANESE  TRICOT  UNDIES 

BRIEFS  —  Sizes  4-7  at  90c  Each  I  POST 
PANTIES  — Sizes  5-8  at  $1.05  Each  I  PAID 
Color — Tea  Rose 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with  our 
Fine  Quality  Hosiery  and  Underwear. 

Please  send  Check  or  Money  Order.  None  C.O.D. 

PFEIFFER  HOSIERY 

Dept.  D,  347  Fifth  Ave„  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

As  we  enjoy  the  products  of  last 
year’s  garden  we  begin  plans  for  the 
next  year.  A  friend  gave  us  part  of 
a  banana  squash  and  we  thought  it 
the  best  quality  of  any  we  have  seen 
for  some  years  and  saved  seed  for 
the  next  garden.  Collards  did  well  for 
greens  and  the  Southern  daughter-in- 
law  is  going  to  bring  us  some  black- 
eyed  peas.  My  father  raised  black- 
eyed  marrow  fat  peas  when  I  was  a 
girl,  and  I  recall  that  they  endured 
midsummer  drought  well.  We  used 
them  as  green  vegetables  by  adding 
a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  a  little  more  than 
a  quart  of  peas.  Mother  used  to  cook 
the  dry  ones  as  she  did  dry  beans, 
but  adding  no  sugar. 

Mrs.  Neighbor  received  a  pair  of 
Muscovy  ducks  as  a  gift;  since  it  was 
a  Saturday  evening  they  were  put  into 
a  small  stable.  Our  friends  either  for¬ 
got  that  Muscovies  can  fly  or  they  left 
a  small  window  open.  In  any  case,  the 
birds  were  gone  on  Sunday  morning. 
Mr.  Neighbor  followed  the  nearby 
brook  about  a  mile  each  side,  but  no 
ducks  except  for  their  tracks.  Again 
they  must  have  flown  off,  but  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  as  he  paused  on  the 
bridge  near  home  and  looked  up  the 
stream,  there  he  spotted  the  birds. 
They  were  fed  and  later  in  the  day 
the  men  caught  them.  Evidently  Mr. 
Drake  had  had  his  tail  feathers  frozen 
into  the  brookside  ice  and  had  fluttered 
himself  free,  for  the  feathers  told  the 
story.  While  the  ducks  were  away  we 
had  our  very  coldest  day,  so  we  all 
wonder  how  much  more  cold  they 
could  have  borne.  Muscovies  being 
quackless,  it  is  likely  they  were  quite 
close  to  the  men  in  search  of  them. 
Perhaps  I  am  out  of  step  with  things, 
but  personally  I  like  ducks  that  quack, 
cats  that  purr  and  marigolds  that 
smell  like  marigolds. 

Speaking  of  our  woods,  we  had 
known  that  balsam  pillows  are  often 
used  by  asthma  sufferers  who  find  they 
sleep  well  and  peacefully  when  using 
them.  We  have  found  that  we  sleep 
soundly  after  making  evergreen 
wreaths!  During  that  season  of  work, 
I  begin  to  yawn  early  in  the  evening, 
another  of  Nature’s  remedies  not  yet 
exploited  perhaps. 

The  favorable  weather  we  had  gave 
our  window  plants  a  good  start  for 
Winter.  Geraniums  and  begonias  are 
full  of  flowers,  a  young  crown  of 
thorns  has  begun  and  last  Winter’s 
Christmas  kalanchoe  was  broken  into 
cuttings  which  now  are  full  of  buds; 
two  cacti  are  also  budded.  Some 
small  petunia  seedlings  were  potted  and 
an  especially  pretty  rose  nicotiana  was 
cut  back  and  brought  in  and  will  carry 
on  later,  while  bright  leaved  coleus 
helps  keep  the  windows  gay.  We  set 
a  smoke  tree  the  last  week  in  No¬ 
vember  and  a  giant  bamboo.  We  also 
set  one  bamboo  in  a  tub  to  keep  in 
a  cool  room  as  we  fear  we  are  too  far 
north  for  it  to  prove  hardy.- 

Mother  Bee 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  readers 
concerning  places  of  interest  in  Florida. 
I  will  do  likewise  about  places  along 
the  Hudson  River.  M.  h.  s. 

New  York 


I  have  cancelled  U.  S.  stamps,  pre¬ 
cancelled  stamps  and  postmarks,  also 
prewar  print  quilt  pieces,  to  exchange 
for  old  fashioned  buttons.  miss  a.  w. 

New  York 


My  pet  hobby  is  collecting  salt  and 
pepper  shakers,  also  handkerchiefs. 
Will  gladly  exchange.  mrs.  e.  a. 

New  York 


New  Spring  Fashion  Book 


Thirty-six  pages  of  delightful  pattern  de¬ 
signs  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  Spring 
Book  of  Fashion,  bring  you  the  latest  trends 
for  the  coming  season,  including  the  new, 
soft  draped  treatments,  cap  sleeves,  and 
necklines.  Patterns  for  making  lovely  Spring 
prints  in  a  variety  of  designs  show  charm¬ 
ing  ideas  for  cotton  frocks.  Soft  and  flatter¬ 
ing  styles  that  come  in  large  sizes;  simple 
models  for  ambitious  teen-agers;  very  pretty 
graduation  frocks;  blouses  galore;  attractive 
home  frocks,  aprons  and  pinafores,  cute 
clothes  for  children  and  babies  —  all  these 
are  there.  Designs  for  all  ages  and  every 
occasion,  from  the  Easter  Parade  to  vacation 
play-clothes,  are  fully  illustrated  and  printed 
in  rotogravure.  This  1947  Spring  Book  con¬ 
tains  also  a  free  pattern  for  a  collar  and 
cuff  set.  Price,  just  15  cents! 

This  week’s  patterns  are  shown  on 
page  142. 


February  15,  1947 


YOUR  OWN 
HATS, 
BLOUSES, 
SUITS,  BAGS, 
GIFTS! 


Make  spring  handbags,  the  newest 
wide  belts,  fascinating  accessories, 
unusual  gifts,  newest  decorations  for 
your  room.  Tailor  your  suits  and  coats 
like  a  professional.  Do  new,  different 
trimmings  that  MAKE  your  costumes. 
Clear  directions,  easy  illustrated  steps 
in  10-cent  books  listed. 


SEW  IN  G  books  just  10  cents. 


Limited  quantities.  First  come, 
first  served.  ORDER  NOW! 


The  Spool  Cotton  Company,  Dept.  R.  N.  Y.-2 
54  Clark  Street,  Newark  4,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  me  the  books  checked  at  10  cents 
each.  Enclosed  is . cents. 

□  No.  S-U,  "Gifts"  □  No.  S-17,  "Bags’* 

□  No.  S-12,  "Sewing  □  No.  S-18,  "Tailoring" 

for  Babies”  □  No,  S-20,  "Aprons" 

□  No.  S-14,  "Toys"  □  No.  S-21,  "Learn  to  Sew" 

□  No.  S-16,  "Gay  □  No.  S-22,  "Quilts” 

Teen  Ideas"  □  No.  S-23,  "Trimmings" 


1  _ 

|  Name 

1 

j 

(please  print) 

j  Street 

j  Address 

— -  well,  stream  or  lake  — 
it  can  be  made  clear  and  soft 
easily  and  at  little  cost.  This 
free  booklet  explains  how.  Write 
for  it  today. 


Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

old-fashioned  open  kettle  syrup  made 
from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 
No  sugar  extracted,  no  chemical  added. 

Please  Send  Check  With  Order. 

$2.45  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.75  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 

Delivered.  Write  for  case  lot  prices. 

JOHN  R  MURPHY 


P.  O.  Box  3357,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


SOAP  POWDER 

Excellent  for  farm  and  home  use,  27c  pound  2o 
pound  unit;  26c  pound  50  pound  unit;  25c  pound  150 
pound  unit.  Check  or  M.  O.  with  order.  Shipped 
F.  O.  B.  Carmel,  New  York. 

NICHOLS  HARDWARE,  CARMEL,  NEW  YORK 


LADIES’  HOSIERY  — Make  your  dollars  have  more 
cents.  Buy  hosiery  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

LADIES  FULL-FASHIONED  RAYON  88  cents  A 
PAIR  and  NYLONS  $1.25  A  PAIR.  All  First 
Quality.  Write  for  information  and  Price  List. 
WEL-WEAR  HOSIERY  MILL,  OLEY,  PENNA. 


Do  You  Crochet? 

For  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  been  and  still  are 
buying  Infants  Sacques.  Bootees,  Bootee  Sets  etc. 
enjoying  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  honest  dealing. 
If  you  have  anything  along  these  lines  to  sell  or  are 


interested  write  us. 

VAN  WAGENEN-SAGER 
248  W.  Washington  Street,  Syracuse 


INC. 

(2).  New  York 


100%  WOOL  JERSEY 

52  inches  wide  tubular  form.  Make  your  own  Sad  Sack 
dresses  for  less  than  $2.75  per  dress.  Write  for  samples. 
Popular  colors  $2.10;  Black  $1.95.  F.  O.  B.  Mill. 
Parcel  Post  Collect. 

BUNDEE  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC.  Northboro,  Mass. 


Army  Saddles  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new,  not  shopworn,  full  refund 
if  dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  Bridies  with 
bit  and  reins,  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  NEW  YORK 
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CHAMBmtH 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

BUILD  A  SOLID  FOUNDATION 

For  Poultry  Profits  by  getting 
Chamberlin  Quality  in  your  flock. 
22  years  breeding  have  established 
6  points  of  superiority  that  result 
in  excellent  profits:  High  Livabili¬ 
ty,  Quick  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Big  Eggs,  High  Production,  Good 
Meat.  5,500  Vt.-U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean  Breeders.  Straight-run  or  sexed  Chicks.  Order 
yours  now.  Write  for  free  booklet  of  breeding  facts. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRlATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


PARKS 


BARRED 


ROCKS 

world's 

OLDEST 
STRAIN 


U.S. 
R  O  P. 
A  State 
Supervised 

Here's  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America's 
meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


The  Chicks  with  the  High  I.  Q.  U.S. 
Approved  Pullorum  Passed.  Get  set 
for  a  profitable  year  with  chicks  from  a 
breeder  whose  trapnest,  progeny  test  program 
provides  all  the  profit  making  qualities. 
'Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s  Barred 
Bocks,  "Rainbow”  Beds,  New  Hampshires, 
Sex-Link  Cross,  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  Pedigreed  CHICKS,  INC., 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


§ 


R  R  ED  ROCKS 


For  High  Egg  Production,  Meat  Quality,  Attractive 
Appearance — start  with  Combs’  Barred  Bock  Chicks. 
Their  profit  making  quality  will  make  you  another 
satisfied  owner.  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Ap¬ 
proved  breeders.  Write  for  folder,  then  order  early. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


HYBRID-VIGOR 

Our  two  and  three  way  crosses  of  famous  strains  of 
Mass,  bred  Reds  are  producing  exceptionally  fine 
results  in  both  rapid  growth  and  high  egg  records. 
All  Bed  chicks  sired  by  wingbanded,  pedigreed 
males  from  225-300  egg  dams.  Also  Barred  Bock 
and  Sex  linked  <Red-Rock)  cross  chicks  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit.  Customers  report  egg  production  often 
surpassing  Leghorns.  Pullorum  clean  since  1933. 
Prices  Per  hundred  prepaid;  Beds  straight  run  $16; 
cockerels  $8;  pullets  $26.  Sex  linked  cockerels 
(barred)  $11;  pullets  (black)  $24;  Barred  Bocks 
-traight  run  $16.  McKinstry  Farms,  Chicopee,  Mass. 


N.Y.-D.S.  APPROVED 

Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Red 
Barred  Cross  Chicks. 
Free  circular  &  price  list. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


■Vancrest  New  Hampshire 

Also  sex-links.  Chicks  pedigree-bred 
livability,  egg  and  broiler  production. 
Contest  proven.  N.  Y.-TT.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

VAN  CREST  FARM 
|BOX  R,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Reds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM.,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


*>  QFwnunwsmcM 
■JtimwiDLn  BLoomm 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  109  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. . . .  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $3.00 

U.S.  B.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


5HADEL LEGHORNS 


Chicks  from  large  type  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  postpaid. 
Prices  per  I0O  Cockerels  $3.00 

AA  Mated  St.  Bun _ $10.00  Pullets . $20.00 

AAA  Mated  St.  Run _ $11.00  Pullets . $22.00 

ORDER  direct  or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 
SHADEL POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  10O  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $21.00  $2.00 

Bar.  er  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  12.00  17.00  11.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Rock -Red  Cross -  13.00  18.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  10 0%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Bex  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WARD’S  FINEST  BABY  CHICKS 


W.  Leghorn  Hybrid  N.  H.  Red  Rocks 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 


WARD’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

TYLER  HILL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Phone:  Galilee  59  R  20 


E— -  CABALL’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  - 

U.  S.  Approved.  Pedigreed  sired  Bargain  Prices. 
Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Minorca-Leghorns 
Red -Rock  cross.  9  other  varieties.  Cockerels  from 
43.00  per  100.  Also  Ducks  and  Turkeys.  Catalog  free. 

CABALL’S  SUPERIOR  HATCHERY 
B°X  R  .  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Peather'ng,  Profitable  Egg  Production.  Pullorum  Clean. 

FEARNLEY,  NO.  SCITUATE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


At  the  Boston  Poultry  Show 

The  99th  Boston  Poultry  Show  had 
over  6,000  entries  including  domestic 
fowl,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  bantams, 
pigeons  and  meat  type  classes,  which 
competed  for  $15,000  in  prize  money. 
In  the  $1,500  National  Cockerel  Classic, 
a  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerel,  owned 
by  E.  Marsh,  Jr.  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
won  high  place,  and  his  display  of  five 
Leghorn  cockerels  topped  the  classic. 

Championship  winners  in  the  various 
classes  were:  Large  Fowl — R.  I.  Red,  by 
Donald  R.  Tuttle,  Columbia,  Conn.; 
Turkey — Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Tom, 
weighing  46  pounds,  owned  by  Vito 
Luciani,  Woodbridge,  Conn.;  Baby 
Chicks— Christie  F'oultry  Farm,  King¬ 
ston,  N.  H.;  Geese — Toulouse,  by  W.  F. 
McAvoy,  Melrose,  N.  Y.;  Fair  Sample 
Flocks  of  Chickens  R.  I.  Reds,  Harold 
Tompkins,  Concord,  Mass.;  Fair  Sample 
Turkey  Flocks — Robert  T.  Connell,  So. 
Sudbury,  Mass.;  Meat  Class  —  Ellery 
Metcalf  Saugus,  Mass.,  with  White 
Americans;  Reserve  Grand  Champion 
Meat  Class —  John  Spengenberg,  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  with  White  Plymouth 
Rock  and  White  Cornish  Cross;  Cham¬ 
pion  Waterfowl — Rouen  drake,  Chester 
Adams,  Kennebunkport,  Me.;  Best  dis¬ 
play  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks  —  Col. 
Ed.  Barblisch,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Prizes  totaling  $250  donated  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  were  awarded  to  several 
4-H  Club  members,  who  were  named 
judging  champions.  The  senior  in¬ 
dividual  4-H  judging  championship  was 
awarded  to  Gordon  Merron  of  Aga¬ 
wam;  Albion  Farrell  of  Walpole  won 
the  junior  championship.  In  the  team 
competition,  the  Hampden  County 
group,  consisting  of  Richard  Sullivan, 
West  Springfield,  Louis  Schaenaman, 
East  Longmeadow,  and  Gordon  Merron 
won  first  place  in  the  senior  division. 
The  junior  championship  was  won  by 
the  Middlesex  County  team,  including 
Ernest  Durb,  Reading,  Philip  Ranbick, 
Acton,  and  David  Engman,  Concord. 

The  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  Contest 
was  displayed  at  the  A.  &  P.  Stores 
Exhibit.  Mr.  Ludwig  of  the  New  York 
office  was  in  charge,  and  radio  talks 
on  this  contest  were  given  by  Prof. 
G.  T.  Klein,  Extension  Poultryman  of 
Massachusetts  State  College,  and  Prof. 
T.  B.  Charles,  in  charge  of  the  poultry 
work  at  New  Hampshire  University. 

t.  b.  c. 


Crossbred  Barred  Chickens 

Tell  me  about  Barred  Rock  males 
mated  to  Red  females  and  their  re¬ 
sulting  chicks?  Are  they  mongrels? 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.  N.  j.  b. 

Barred  Rock  males  mated  to  Red 
females  will  produce  chicks  all  of 
which  are  barred  in  the  first  generation. 
These  birds  are  crossbreds,  not 
mongrels,  although  all  of  them  will  not 
breed  true  for  the  barred  factor.  The 
females  from  this  cross  will  breed  true 
for  barring,  but  the  males  will  not. 
If,  however,  you  cross  the  males  and 
females  of  this  first  generation,  you 
will  secure  in  the  second  generation 
three  barred  to  one  non-barred  bird. 
If  you  hatch  sufficient  numbers  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  representative  sample,  and  then 
mate  these  second  generation  birds, 
they  will  produce  two  barred  males 
and  one  barred  female  to  each  non- 
barred  female  hatched.  These  third 
generation  barred  females  will  breed 
true  for  the  barred  condition,  while 
only  one-half  the  males  will  breed 
true  for  barred.  The  program  is  thus 
quite  involved  and  in  the  end  simply 
reverts  back  to  the  original  true  barred 
type  with  part  of  the  birds,  while  the 
others  can  produce  both  barred  and 
non-barred  chicks. 

There  is  some  advantage  through  in¬ 
creased  vigor  in  the  first  generation 
crossbreds,  but  none  if  the  breeding  of 
these  crossbreds  is  continued. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  . 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . . 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Pbultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  . . . 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys 

G.  T.  Klein . 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea . 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson . 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein . 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen 
Lamon  and  Kinghorne . 


$4.50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.50 

3.50 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.50 
2.25 

1.50 
1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


LEGHORNS 

r  Day-Oid  Chicks  Day-Old  PbHbU 

Started  Pallets,  4  Weeks  and  Older 

For  dependable,  profitable  layers,  buy 
Bulkley  White  Leghorns.  Since  1915,  they 
have  been  bred  for  livability,  high  egg 
yield,  large  body  size,  and  large  white 
eggs.  Breeders  raised  under  a  plan  which 
develops  the  stamina  to  stand  up  under 
present  commercial  flock  management. 

190-Egg  Hen-Housed  Average 

42%  of  R.  O.  P.  candidates  in  1944  -  45 
season  qualified,  while  all  of  the  birds 
entered  had  the  remarkable  hen  housed 
average  of  190  eggs  per  bird,  (total  eggs 
divided  by  number  of  birds  housed). 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Flock 

Flock  officially  bloodtested  and  rated  as 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Record  of  no  re¬ 
actors  goes  back  to  1923  when  flock  received 
first  pullorum-free  certificate  in  New  York. 

No  Hatching  Eggs  Bought  —  All  Bulkley 
chicks  are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  on  our 
13,000-bird  breeding  plant. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS 

Box  R  Odessa,  New  York 


BRED  TO  A  STANDARD 
ON  OUR  OWN  FARM 

Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

We  trapnested,  pedigreed  and  selected  for  years 
before  offering  Chicks  for  sale.  Now,  they  are 
GOOD,  and  officially  recognized.  All  sired  by 
males  from  dams  with  records  from  200  eggs  up. 
Yet  our  prices  are  moderate  for  extra  value. 

nil  I  ft  KQ  Pure  BARRED  ROCKS 

Vllivna  Mass.-U.  S.  Certified 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 

MERRYKNOLL  FARMS 

Rear  10R  Norfolk  Row,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


^orirnmows* 

WIN  MAJOR  CONTESTS  1 

N  EW 
BOOK 

Free! 


INVESTIGATE  ANCONAS 


For  better  livability  and  plenty  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen,  investigate  our  BIG- 
NEW  IMPORTED  ANCONAS.  Write  for  my  new 
THOMAS  "DOMINO”  Anconas  Catalog  telling 
about  these  amazingly  improved  Anconas. 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Rt.  3,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


Are  ideal  for  beauty,  produe-  I 
tion  and  market  qualities.  They  I 
are  low  in  mortality.  High  in 
disease  resistance.  Dressed  fowl, 
broilers,  roasters  of  superior 
quality.  Large  brown  eggs. 

7000  Breeders  Mass.- 
U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 


Featherland  White  Rock  Chicks  are  full  of 
vitality — bred  for  quick  growth,  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  early  feathering.  Please 
write  for  our  new  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 


Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

RED-ROCK  &  ROCK-RED 

From  Tested  Breeders 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Phone  159' 


Quality  Chicks  Bred 
Especially  for  Pro¬ 
duction  Profits. 

For  strong,  healthy, 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm, 


100%  Pullorum 
Free  Chicks  with 
'Pedigreed  ancestry 
profitable  chicks — order  from 
Box  401.  Cuddebackville.  N.  Y. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  AND  HEAVY  BREEDS. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

W.  S.  PELLMAN  Prop.,  BOX  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


•  Count  the  eggs,  weigh  the  meat! 
Whatever  your  measure  of  chick 
excellence,  the  Kerr  strain  has  it! 
Test  these  claims  by  adding  Kerr 
chicks  to  your  flock  this  season. 


120,000  Kerr  breeders  blood¬ 
tested  annually  for  BWD  (pullorum) 
by  slow-tube  agglutination  method. 
240-acre  breeding  farm.  Seven  pop¬ 
ular  breeds  and  crosses.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery.  5%  advance 
order  discount. 


"In  all  my  experience,  I 

never  had  such  a  beautiful, 

HEALTHY  batch!”-lSl.  J. 

•  Write  or  call  for  Free 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide 
and  price-list,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office. 

NEW  YORK  CONN.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Danbury  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  NEW  JERSEY  Dunmore 
Binghamton  Paterson  Reading 

Middletown  Woodbury 

Schenectady  Jamesburg  Dept.  19, 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


NO  INCREASE 
IN  PRICES  ON 


Hill 

EXPRESS 

service  to 
Middle  West 
and  far  South 


Compare  the  breeding — com¬ 
pare  the  prices — here’s  your 
chance  to  get  official  H.O.P. 

Sired  Chicks  direct  from  the 
(breeder  for  less  than  you’d  ex¬ 
pect.  U.  S.  Approved 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I. 

Reds,  White 
and  Barred 
Rocks,  White 
Leghorns. 

Don’t  fail  to  , 

Set  this  book  IT  S  FREE ! 

Gives  breeding  facts  be¬ 
hind  Pine  Top  Chicks. 
Shows  how  you  can  make 
more  with  genuine  Pine 
Top  Strain  stock.  A  post 
card  brings  catalog  and 
price  list. 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 


bos  c-a  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 


WHITLOCK 


i 

i 

B 

I 


BABY  $4  O  AA 

CHICKS  J-O.UU 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND; 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


MINORCA -LEGHORN  CROSS 

larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
ight  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guaran- 
ee.  Also  New  Hampshire  -  Barred  Rock 
:ross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  ex- 
:ellent  meat  and  Big 
’rofits. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 

37  years  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  heavy 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years.  Post¬ 
card  brings  37th  Annual 
Catalog,  special  discounts. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104, 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100'%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  ...$  9. 50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds _  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp’l  Rk-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19  OO  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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to  QUALITY  HAY 


H  Only  Mother  Nature  herself  can  create  feeding  quality  in 
hay.  Ever  since  the  first  balers  back  in  1910,  Case  has  worked 
continually  on  practical  machines  and  methods  to  capture  and 
keep  the  goodness  of  hay  as  it  grows  in  the  meadow.  All  that 
agricultural  science  has  learned  about  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
the  time  when  protein  reaches  its  peak,  plays  its  part  in  the  Case 
System  of  Making  Hay. 

Thus  the  Case  Side-Delivery  Rake,  brought  out  when  "ted¬ 
ding”  was  still  done,  turned  directly  away  from  that  destructive 
practice.  The  Case  rake  made  it  possible  to  handle  hay  gently, 
to  build  high,  fluffy  windrows  with  leaves  largely  inside,  sheltered 
from  bleaching  sun.  It  was  the  fast,  work-saving  way  to  make 
Air-Conditioned  Hay.  The  Case  slow-geared,  four-bar  tractor 
rake  of  today  does  all  this  at  modern  rubber-tired  speed. 

To  get  hay  with  all  its  leaves  and  quality  from  windrow  to 
manger  was  another  problem.  Years  of  research  and  experience 
with  big  pick-up  balers  brought  forth  the  Case  Slicer-Baler. 
Slicing  instead  of  stomping  and  folding  saves  leaves  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  manger  or  feed-lot.  It  is  so  simple  that  boys 
can  operate  it,  so  low  in  cost  that  most  any  farmer  can  own  it, 
so  swift  that  baling  follows  promptly  in  step  with  tractor- 
powered  mowing  and  raking. 


Fast,  Flexible,  Handy  to  Hitch.  The 

Case  Trailer-Mower  has  the  positive 
power  drive  and  speed  of  a  tractor- 
mounted  mower  with  the  easy  hitch¬ 
ing  of  a  pull-type  implement.  Hinge 
connection  permits  cutterbar  to  fol¬ 
low  uneven  ground.  Caster- wheel 
construction  makes  square  turns  easy. 
See  your  Case  dealer;  write  for  full 
information  on  any  implements  or 
tractor  you  need.  Send  for  new  book¬ 
let  "How  to  Make  High- Protein 
Hay.”  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-71, 
Racine,  Wis. 


The  Henyard 

=====  By  T.  B.  Charles  — 


Sulfaguanidine  for  Cocci- 
diosis 

My  chicks  have  developed  bloody 
droppings.  What  is  the  cause,  and  what 
should  I  do  about  this  trouble?  m.  h. 

Atlantic  County,  N.  J. 

Bloody  droppings  are  characteristic 
of  the  disease  known  as  acute  cocci- 
diosis.  This  disease  is  caused  by  a  small 
microscopic  organism  and  is  picked  up 
after  the  chicks  hatch.  It  causes  the 
greatest  losses  from  the  age  of  four  to 
12  weeks.  Chicks  in  batteries  can  also 
become  infected,  but  are  less  liable  to 
do  so  than  floor  raised  birds.  This 
disease  is  one  that  chickens  have  to 
live  with,  and  if  they  are  lightly  in¬ 
fected,  they  readily  build  up  an  im¬ 
munity  to  it. 

Sulfaguanidine  properly  adminsitered 
is  now  considered  the  best  treatment. 
The  most  recent  information  about  the 
feeding  of  sulfaguanidine  is  as  follows: 
As  soon  as  you  notice  the  first  symptom 
of  acute  coccidiosis,  possibly  by  bloody 
droppings,  you  feed  a  mash  carrying 
one  per  cent  of  this  drug  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  that  day,  and  the  next  day. 
You  then  feed  the  regular  mash  for 
four  days  and  the  medicated  mash 
again  for  one  day;  the  regular  mash 
for  the  next  four  days;  then  the  one 
per  cent  sulfaguanidine  mash  for  one 
more  full  day,  and  then  go  back  to 
regular  mash. 

The  theory  back  of  this  treatment  is 
that  in  order  to  build  up  an  immunity 
to  coccidiosis,  the  chick  must  have  a 
mild  infestation  of  coccidia.  If  a  one 
per  cent  sulfaguanidine  mash  is  fed 
for  four  to  seven  days,  it  tends  to 
prevent  any  building  up  of  immunity, 
and  later  the  chicks  have  an  acute  out¬ 
break  with  resulting  mortality,  as  in 
a  natural  outbreak.  However,  inter¬ 
mittent  feeding  of  such  a  medicated 
mash  permits  the  chicks  to  gradually 
build  up  the  needed  immunity  to  acute 
coccidiosis. 


Culling  for  Leucosis 

Last  week  we  had  two  chickens  that 
just  died.  We  cut  them  open  to  find 
that  they  had  enlarged  livers.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  causes  this,  and  how  I 
can  prevent  it  from  happening  to  more 
of  our  chickens?  J.  c.  k. 

Union  County,  N.  J. 

Your  birds  very  probably  are  affected 
with  the  Leucosis  complex  disease.  The 
big  liver  is  one  of  the  symptoms.  This 
is  caused  by  a  virus,  and  up  to  date, 
there  is  no  known  method  of  curing 
this  disease.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
it  spreads  very  slowly.  The  birds  that 
seem  to  be  out  of  condition  should  be 
culled  out  when  discovered.  Rigid 
culling  will  remove  most  of  these  birds 
while  they  are  still  in  good  flesh.  Those 
That  do  not  show  any  disease  symptoms 
can  be  salvaged  for  meat.  Some  of  the 
birds  affected  may  go  blind,  others 
may  have  internal  or  external  tumors. 
Such  a  bird  should  be  disposed  of  by 
burning.  Chicks,  during  the  first  few 
weeks,  are  most  susceptible  to  this 
disease. 


Heavy  Breed  White  Eggs 

Recently  you  had  an  item  in  your 
“Henyard”  column,  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
A.  E.  S.’s  query,  that  there  was  no 
commercial  heavy  breed  that  lays  a 
white  egg.  I  say  you  are  wrong.  There 
is  such  a  breed.  Its  standard  is  QVz 
pounds  for  hens,  71/2  pounds  for  cocks. 
The  name  is  “All-American.”  The 
birds  have  frost  proof,  rose  combs. 
Feathers  are  exactly  like  our  old 


Barred  Rocks,  with  a  slightly  bluish 
tinge.  Eggs  are  white  and  grade  U.  S 
large  in  mature  birds.  Not  one  case 
of  Avian  T.  B.  as  yet  recorded  in  the 
breed;  breed  true  to  type.  Self-sexing 
at  birth  by  pinfeather  on  wing;  no 
more  squeezing.  Yellow  shanks,  yellow 
skin,  good  deep  breasts.  Just  as  Mrs. 
A.  E.  S.  is  looking,  I  searched  for  the 
same  kind  of  bird  for  three  years  and 
no  one  was  able  to  supply  the  name, 
except,  of  course,  white  and  silver- 
laced  Dorkings,  and  they  are  not  ob¬ 
tainable  at  any  kind  of  a  reasonable 
price,  and  then  inbred  to  beat  the 
band.  Good  luck  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  S. 

Maryland  h.  g.  h. 

We  have  received  a  few  reports  be¬ 
sides  yours  on  white  eggs  from  heavy 
breeds  on  the  item  that  appeared,  in 
answer  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  S.’s  inquiry.  We 
were  referring  to  commercial  breeds 
and  I  mentioned  the  Lamonas  which, 
of  course,  lay  white  shelled  eggs.  Your 
candidate  “All-American”  is  certainly 
of  interest.  Another  reader  reports 
about  white  egg  Hollands.  If  any  reader 
has  further  information  about  new 
breeds  of  the  dual-purpose  type  that 
lay  white  eggs,  we  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  them. 


Scratch  Mixture  for  Hens 

I  am  feeding  my  poultry  cracked 
corn  and  oats  mixed.  Can  you  tell  me 
.the  proper  proportion  of  each?  Also,  I 
wish  to  ask  if  you  think  table  scraps 
are  good  or  would  it  be  best  just  to 
feed  the  corn  and  oats  with  a  good 
dry  laying  mash?  d.  w.  d. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

A  good  scratch  mixture  would  be 
50  pounds  yellow  corn  (whole  or 
cracked) ;  25  pounds  wheat,  and  25 
pounds  oats.  If  you  do  not  have  wheat, 
you  could  use  about  65  pounds  of  corn 
to  35  pounds  of  oats.  During  the  war 
many  scratch  mixtures  contained  little 
or  no  corn.  Thus  you  can  vary  your 
scratch  mixture  over  wide  ratios  and 
still  get  good  results.  You  will  need, 
however,  to  feed  a  good  laying  mash 
and  have  it  available  all  the  time. 
During  the  Winter  you  can  feed 
about  equal  amounts  of  grain  and  mash. 
As  Spring  and  Summer  approach,  you 
will  need  to  cut  down  on  the  grain 
feeding  in  order  to  get  the  hens  to 
eat  more  mash  and  thds  hold  up  pro¬ 
duction. 


Chicks  Eat  Droppings 

I  have  100  White  Wyandottes  that  are 
now  four  weeks  old,  and  so  far  I 
haven’t  lost  a  chick.  I  have  read  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  that  cod  liver 
oil  can  be  added  to  the  feed  for  chicks 
that  don’t  get  much  sunshine.  This  I 
have  done,  and  for  the  last  couple  of 
days  some  of  their  droppings  have 
turned  to  a  light  brown  in  color,  and 
are  somewhat  softer  than  they  were 
before.  Since  this  has  happened,  the 
chicks  are  eating  their  droppings  and 
I  can’t  seem  to  stop  them,  although  I 
have  quit  using  the  cod  liver  oil.  I 
sure  will  appreciate  any  information 
that  you  might  be  able  to  give  me  on 
this  trouble  that  I  am  having.  F.  A.  M. 

Hampden  County,  Mass. 

Apparently  your  chicks  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  cod  liver  oil  in  the 
droppings.  If  they  have  not  stopped 
eating  the  dropings,  I  would  suggest 
giving  them  a  light  dose  of  epsom 
salts  to  clean  them  out.  Use  salts  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  per  each  500 
pounds  liveweight.  It  might  help  to 
correct  this  condition  by  feeding  a 
little  grain  for  a  few  days. 


This  nice  flock  of  healthy  New  Hampshires  was  brooded  in  a  radiant  heated 

poultry  house. 
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Don’t  Waste  Your  Best  Years 
With  Inferior  Quality  Chicks 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  laid  58 
more  eggs  for  each  100  pounds  of  feed 
than  did  the  average  birds,  represent¬ 
ing  many  of  the  country’s  foremost 
strains,  at  the  New  York  Western  Egg 
Laying  Test  in  1946,  according  to 
the  official  final  report. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 


IRVING  KAUDER 

Box  100,  New  Paltz,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


THIS  YEAR 

Buck  Up  Your  Profits  With 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

TOP  QUALITY  BRED  FOR  PROFITS 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
U.S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 
Early  Order  Discount 

BARRED  ROCKS  BARRED  CROSSES 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 

Box  37-R,  Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 

Telephone  Chester  31 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LAYERS! 
ORDER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 


HIAC1ICD  pedigreed 
iHUallCK  LEGHORN  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


\£ % 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKSI 

t § 

.Pullets  Guar.  95%  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Clear  Spring  Lge  Type  100  100  100 

AA  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.50  $22.50  $2.00 

A  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  11.50  20.50  2.00 

Black  Minoreas .  14.00  24.00  4.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  14.00  20.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  '6.00  22.00  13.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady  growing  list  of 
prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  AH  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
BOX  49  -  MciALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BROOKS1DE 


LEGHORNS 

First,  second  and  fourth  high 
hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 
the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1941- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
—  cockerels.  Also  New  Hampshires, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Cir  and  Price  list. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


i  E-  C.  BROWN,  Prop- 


Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Jj.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


14,000  PULLORUM 
„  .  ~ - -w— ,  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Specializing  in  Sex-Link  Pullets  for 
ogls‘  Hampshires  for  Meat;  also 

”,e  ,s’  Rocks,  Crosses.  Reserve  1947  needs 
early.  1947  Calendars  now  available. 
Rnv  r,  PILCH'S  CHICKS, 

BOX  R  .  THOMPSONVILLE,  CONN. 


„  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

_  OHLS  BIG-VALUE 

baby  chicks 

ai?rirwh50c!f>  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid,  Sex-Link 
"e  Leghorns.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even 
®n(l  big  egg  production.  We  are 

nui  o“°£!unB  orders  for  1947  delivery. 
YeYHr®  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
'*  CALL1COON,  N.  Y. 


'WALCK  CHICK1 _ 

’  ree  range  flocks  Bloodtested  and  rigidly  culled. 

mte  Rooks.  Barred  Bocks.  White  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  White  Giants,  White  Leghorns,  Bock- 
%2r.._Wyan‘R°ck  Crosses.  R.O.P.  sired  Males. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

nnvTHE  l.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

B0X  B.  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

ESTABLISHED  1908— 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chick: 

New  TT„25wfIFTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
Red  ^Mres,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Re 
MATTcdmio1 crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circula 
PATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  P 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Twenty -nine  New  Jersey  boys  and 
girls  were  honored  at  the  anual  Farm¬ 
ers’  Week  Dairy  Banquet  for  their  out¬ 
standing  records  in  4-H  Dairy  projects. 
Forty-one  awards  were  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  New  Jersey  Junior  Breed¬ 
ers’  Fund  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Allen.  The  records  are  based  on  per¬ 
formance  of  the  animals  owned  by  the 
youth  and  the  records  kept  by  them 
during  the  past  year.  David  Roy  of 
Andover,  Sussex  County,  scored  the 
highest  with  97  points  out  of  a  possible 
100.  Others  who  received  awards  were: 
Dolores  E.  Preidel,  C.  Harold  Potts, 
Mary  Chaffey  and  J.  Ellis  Croshaw,  Jr., 
all  of  Burlington;  Alvah  J.  Bush, 
Arthur  Van  Lieu,  Paul  A.  Schomp, 
Joseph  Schick,  Roger  Everitt,  Naomi  J. 
Gordon  and  Harry  Vanderbilt  of 
Hunterdon;  Floyd  Simpkins,  Wilson 
Merrick  and  Earl  Tindall  of  Mercer; 
Alberta  Fay  Runyon,  John  Irving 
Stryker,  Jr.,  Barbara  Lee  Runyon, 
Davis  Amerman,  Jr.,  Walter  Wengryn, 
Martha  Hoffman,  Herbert  R.  Runyon, 
Jane  Adams  and  Martin  Van  Nuys  of 
Somerset;  Barrett  V.  Dalrymple,  Hobart 
M.  Roberts,  Russell  J.  Pullis,  Donald 
Roy  and  Claire  Lockburner  of  Sussex 
County.  In  addition,  Bush,  Vanderbilt, 
Simpkins,  Lockburner  and  Wengryn 
each  received  $25  U.  S.  Treasury  Bond 
for  outstanding  records  for  New  Jersey 
Junior  Breeders’  Fund  loan  projects. 

Eleven  4-H  Club  members  were 
guests  of  the  State  Poultry  Association 
at  its  annual  banquet  also  held  during 
Farmers’  Week.  Medal  winners  were: 
Charles  Hartel  of  Cumberland  County, 
Robert  Wojciechowski  of  Middlesex, 
Harold  MacPeek  of  Sussex,  Edgar 
Maghan,  Jr.,  of  Monmouth,  Joseph  Jones 
of  Gloucester,  Hiram  S.  Halbruner  of 
Cape  May,  Robert  P.  Claus  of  Hunter¬ 
don,  Ellsworth  Dobbs  of  Somerset, 
Kenneth  Truscott  of  Morris,  Marie 
Matlack  of  Mercer  and  Walter  Panicke 
of  Passaic.  Hartel  was  this  year’s  State 
and  National  winner  in  the  4-H  Poultry 
contest  and  Wojciechowski  was  a  bond 
winner  in  the  National  4-H  Poultry 
contest  this  year.  The  contestants  kept 
complete  records  of  their  projects  in¬ 
cluding  cost  accounts  and  mortality  for 
meat  production  and  pullets. 

Allan  Case  of  Hunterdon  County,  4-H 
Poultry  Club  member,  was  the  cham¬ 
pion  egg  grader  in  the  1947  Farmers’ 
Week  competition  at  Trenton  and  re¬ 
tained  the  title  he  won  in  1946;  his  score 
was  92  points.  Second  place  was  won 
by  William  Larison  of  Middlesex 
County. 

The  champion  Vo-Ag  apple  packer 
among  the  Vocational  Agricultural 
Students  competing  at  Farmers’  Week 
was  Donald  Springle  of  Springfield 
representing  the  Union  County  Regional 
High  School.  The  winner  in  last  year’s 
contest  was  also  a  representative  of 
this  school.  Springle’s  high  score  of 
94.33  points  and  that  of  his  teammate 
Nelson  Stiles,  who  made  93.58  points, 
enabled  their  team  to  win  top  place 
for  the  Union  County  Regional  School 
as  well  as  the  first  leg  of  a  plaque 
awarded  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Ralph  Smith  of  Glassboro 
High  School,  Gloucester  County,  ranked 
second  with  93.66  points.  His  teammate, 
Delwyn  Harper,  helped  bring  second 
place  honors  to  the  Glassboro  school. 
Sussex  High  School  came  in  third.  The 
champion  4-H  Egg  Grader,  Allan  Case, 
teamed  with  Walter  Kaim  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  Flemington  Vo-Ag  Depart¬ 
ment  to  bring  top  honors  to  Hunterdon 
County.  Ernest  Kijak  of  the  Jamesburg 
High  School  was  acknowledged  cham¬ 
pion  egg  grader  among  vocational 
agricultural  students  with  a  score  of 
92  for  which  he  received  a  $10  prize. 
Allan  Case  received  second  prize  with 
a  score  of  90  points.  The  Jamesburg 
High  School  took  second  place  and  the 
Millville  High  School  third. 


An  arrangement  to  save  time  and 
effort  in  grinding  and  mixing  feed  has 
just  been  installed  by  Norman  Fulper 
on  his  farm  near  Rocktown  in  Hunter¬ 
don  County.  The  feed  mill  is  on  the 
cow  stable  level  where  the  ingredients 
can  be  delivered  to  it  by  truck  in 
ton  lots  once  a  week.  The  ground  in¬ 
gredients  are  blown  into  a  mixer  on  the 
floor  above  and  the  mix  is  fed  out  of 
the  lower  outlet  of  the  mixer  through 
a  chute  over  the  feed  cart.  The  mixer 
is  a  second  hand  one  which  was  re¬ 
placed  by  one  of  larger  capacity  in 
a  feed  dealer’s  mill.  The  entire  invest¬ 
ment  was  comparatively  small  and  will 
soon  pay  for  itself  in  time  saved. 


The  Massachusetts  Clean  Egg  Nest 
has  an  enthusiastic  booster  in  Leo 
Soluski  of  Rosemont,  Hunterdon 
County,  who  gave  it  a  trial  on  his  4,000- 
bird  plant.  Five  of  these  nests  were 
installed  in  a  500-bird  pen  and  the 
owner  finds  that  they  not  only  save 
litter  and  eggs  by  having  less  broken 
ones  but  the  eggs  are  cleaner  and  a  lot 
of  time  is  saved  in  collecting  eggs.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  five  eight-foot  nests 
in  the  pen,  fpur  are  most  popular  on 
account  of  location  in  the  pen.  The 
limited  nest  space  seems  to  be  adequate 
providing  three  collections  are  made 
and  the  first  one  made  early  in  the 
day.  Soluski  is  looking  to  the  day  when 
he  will  be  able  to  equip  all  his  pens 
with  this  type  of  nest.  His  birds  are 
crossbred  heavies.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


HATCHES 

DAILY 


COLONIAL 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 
Announces  NEW  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  Hi  S  AnnVoved 

Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS  money?  «■■■’■’■  VV - . 

Do  you  want  LAYERS?  More  people  buy  Colonial 
Chicks  than  any  other  kind.  The  reason  —  EGG 
PROFITS  from  COLONIAL  breeding.  Over  180,000 
Wing-Banded  R.O.P.  males  used  last  20  years  (dam’s 
R.O.P.  records  200-351  eggs).  Great  numbers  of  Official  Egg 
Laying^  Test  Pens — 5  U.  S.  Grand  Champion  Pens  in  5  Breeds 
added  in  1  year  alone.  The  result — -Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Chicks 
are  50%  to  almost  100%  blood  out  of  200  to  over  300  egg  hens. 

Fine  Blood  in  Colonial's  Lowest  Price  Chicks ! 

Customer  after  customer  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  per  bird 
has  resulted  from  Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Program. 

Do  You  Want  to  Save  Real  Money? 

Write  for  Colonial’s  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  — 
good  no  matter  where  you  live.  9  big  hatcheries 
located  for  quick  delivery  to  any  state.  Popular 
varieties.  SEXED,  if  desired.  CROSSBREEDS 
also.  Easy  terms  of  $1.00  down.  Send  letter  or 
card  today  for  2  BIG  FREE  CHICK  BOOKS. 


Sex-Guaranleed 

PULLETS 
Low  $1Q90 
Aj  I  b™ 


Book  No.  1:  New  farm-tested  poultry 
book:  latest  discoveries  reported  by 
20  farm  college  experts.  Book  No.  2: 
Colonial’s  Chick  Catalog  with  pictures 
Id  natural  colors.  Both  Free! 


COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio 


For  More  Eggs  And  Meat 

Clements’  Chicks  are  bred  especially  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs 
and  quick  development  of  solid  meat.  Every  Clements’  Chick  inherits  all 
the  money-making  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  Clements  sensa¬ 
tional  Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers. 

...  .  MAINE-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Write  today  for  Catalog  —  Order  Clements  Chicks  and  be  sure  of  top  Quality. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25  Winterport,  Maine 


BIG 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don  t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


IT  PAYS  .  .  .  . 


to  buy  your  ehieks  from  a 
breeder.  And  St  nays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


) 


i 

I 


k 

37th 

YEAR 


Illustrates  In  color  and  describes  in  detail  the  various  Wolf  matings  in  8  popular  breeds 
that  have  been  developed  by  rigid  culling  and  careful  selective  mating  over  a  period  of 
37  years  to  a  high  stage  of  production  and  livability.  Licensed  APA  Judge  tells  how  to> 
raise  your  chicks  and  handle  your  laying  flock  to  make  real  money.  All  Wolf  chicks  ar© 
from  flocks  under  continuous  supervision  and  contain  nothing  but  blood-tested  APA 
Registered  stock*  Hatched  under  strictest  sanitary  conditions. 

SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW 
To  get  delivery  when  you  want  it.  Early  layers  are  early  payers. 

8  8REEDS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

$8.50  and  up  per  100.  Our  Economy  Price  List  includes  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels* 

QUICK  DELIVERY  TO  POINTS  EAST 

Over  a  million  chicks  annually  shipped  east  in  overnight  shipments  to  moat  polnta 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept,  s  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


ZIMMER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

THEY  LIVE  —  THEY  LAY  —  THEY  PAY 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Barred  Cross 
Write  For  Details  and  Price  Sheet 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


DOUGLASTON’SKS'R.LREDS.CROSSES 


\ 

V'/ 


DOL'G  I  ASTON 


R.  I.  REDS 

17  years  progeny  breed- 
ing  means  higher  pro- 
ter  egg  and 


CROSSBREDS 

Healthy,  vigorous  chicks 

umVSe  -Sa  -'■mm 

S  Sw00? Sid'S;  jg*  »■>«• 

^  ?r  ""  ^  "»  Tested  for  Pullorum. 

sexed.  We  deliver  date  «.«.«.*»  Straight  run  or  sexed. 

Route  3,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Free  Catalog, 


promised. 


WENE  CHICKS 


Specialized  Flocks  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
R.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks  for  EGGS 

Chicks  for  the  commercial  poultry  farmer — who  supplies  fancy 
quality  eggs  and  meat  to  his  buyers — demands  an  extra  profit 
for  extra  livability,  early  maturity  and  top-grade  quality. 

Replacement  Guarantee  on  All  Matings,  write  for  details.  More  2-to- 
B-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  mated  to  R.O.P.  Males  (200-300  egg 
dams)  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  4  competitively  priced  matings. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  and  Weno 
U.S.  Copyrighted  specialty  chicks.  Mail  card  for  CATALOG  today  I 

BIG  SAVINGS  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 


MATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
i  YEAR  AROUND 

Yu.  S.  New  Jersey  APPROVED  ) 

1,800,000  Eggs 
Hatching  Capacity. 
(Prompt  Reliable  Service 

No  order  too  small 
or  too  large. 


Our  quarter-century  breeding  program  has  made  Wene  Chicks  a  byword  for  EXTRA 
PROFITS  among  commercial  poultrymen,  as  well  as  the  East’s  farm  housewives^ 

Get  our  big  color  book  today. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  3- B,  VINELAND,  NEW. JERSEY 


WRITE 

TODAY! 
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UNNYBROOK 

///✓>  .v\' •'///, 


i  All  Breeden  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum 
Clean 

BABY  CHICKS 
SEXED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  eas^. 

A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  £.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now 
ready.  Also  Capons. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses, 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prices. 


SUNNYB300K 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A. HOWARD  FIN  GAR,  Owner* 

BOX  H  —  PHONE  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  V. 


J^IULSH  FARM!  CHICK/S 


'cj't‘51  All  Breeders  carefully  culled  A-tiDA*'* 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  ^TW 
....  -  ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
mfl  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.&Thurs.  llnsexed  Pits.  Ckls 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.— Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anc .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred.  White  or  Buff  Rocks -  15.00  20.00  12.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  R.I.  Beds,  Red-Rocks  15.00  20.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Rock-Reds...  15.00  20.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns .  13.00  25.00  4.00 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires..  18.00  25.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  or  ENGLISH  Large  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA _  15.00  18.00  14.00 

Assorted  .  10.00  13.00  lO.OO 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  -  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty  years  of  breeding  and  hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Write  for  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 
BIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  AA  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns. .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshires  .  15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers...  11.00  ONLY 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick  —  Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Prop),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Our  33rd  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  Unsexed  $10  &  $11 — 100;  Pits.  $20  & 
$22  —  100;  Ckls.  $3.00  —  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Prompt  Shipment  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pita.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $22.00  $5.00 

New  Hampshires .  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Our  New  Hampshires  are  from  U.S.  Fullorum  clean 
Breeders.  TRUTT'S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  •  HUMMELS  WHARF.  PENNA. 


■Breeding  power  of  two  of 
'America’s  finest  strains  gives 
production,  livability.  Parent 

_  dock  averages  to  237  eggs. 

’Older.  W.C.  PECK,  R2-G,  Madison,  Conn. 

Gross  Bred-To-Iiay 

ihio  U  S  Approved  and  Pullorum  Tested  Chicks  are  big 
mney  makers.  Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leg- 
oms,  Holtzapple  Strain  White  Rocks,  Bishop's 
tarred  Rocks;  also  Buff  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Reds, 
Chite  and  Black  Giants,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas, 
trown  Leghorns.  Light  Brahmas  and  others.  Hatched 
rom  100%  bloodtested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guaran- 
ees,  prompt  service.  Send  for  two  Free  Books  — 
Care  of  your  poultry"  and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 
IROSS  QUALITY  HATCHERY  Box  103,  Nevada,  Ohio 


bou maw mr's  chicbs 


All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  Unsex  Pits  Ckls 
Shipped  Prepaid.  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghoms . $12.00  $22.00  $4-00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

Rock-Reds  &  Red-Rocks .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires . .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . $11.00.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Controlling  Cannibalism 

In  talking  with  poultrymen  around 
the  part  of  the  country  where  I  live, 
I  find  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  they  have  had  to  contend 
with  during  the  past  few  years  is 
cannibalism  in  the  laying  flock.  Their 
losses  have  been  extremely  heavy,  as 
many  as  30  birds  in  one  pen  in  a  day. 
In  some  instances  the  discouraged 
owners  have  sold  for  meat  what  was 
left  of  their  flocks.  The  economic  loss 
to  the  poultryman  in  such  cases  is 
very  severe.  When  the  owner  feels 
compelled  to  sell  his  flock  hurriedly, 
he  frequently  gets  less  than  the  current 
price,  his  building  stands  empty  for 
several  weeks  or  months,  and  if  he 
has  a  retail  egg  trade,  he  has  to  dis¬ 
continue  it  or  purchase  eggs  until  he 
has  a  new  laying  flock.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  certainly  creates  the  time  when 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  many 
pounds  of  cure. 

Anyone  who  has  a  flock  of  chickens, 
even  a  small  one,  should  visit  the  hen¬ 
house  several  times  a  day  to  pick  up 
eggs,  to  stir  the  mash  in  the  hoppers, 
to  replenish  water  in  cases  where 
water  is  not  piped,  and  to  adjust 
ventilation  in  houses  that  become  hot 
and  stuffy  from  rapid  outside  tempera¬ 
tures  changes,  cold  to  warm.  The 
poultryman  should  train  himself  to  be 
observant  on  each  trip  to  the  pens  and 
be  on  the  lookout  for  any  sick  bird 
or  for  anything  that  is  amiss.  By  doing 
this,  he  will  find  that  he  has  control 
over  some  at  least  of  the  hazards  of 
poultry  management. 

Crowding,  I  believe,  is  a  large  con¬ 
tributor  to  cannibalism.  In  making  over 
barn  lofts  and  old  buildings,  adequate 
space  should  be  allowed  for  each  bird; 
not  more  than  125  birds  should  be 
housed  in  a  pen.  Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  egg  production  is  always  higher 
in  a  small  flock,  and  it  is  easier  to  con¬ 
trol  an  outbreak  of  cannibalism  in  such 
a  unit.  Keep  the  pens  well  ventilated. 
When  the  birds  get  too  warm,  they  tend 
to  become  irritated  and  pugnacious,  so 
keep  them  busy  all  day.  A  dry,  deep 
litter,  raked  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
will  provide  them  with  a  good  place 
to  scratch;  also  the  occasional  addition 
of  dry  leaves,  chopped  straw,  shredded 
sugarcane  stalks,  or  any  similar  dry 
litter  material  will  help  to  keep  them 
occupied  and  contented.  With  mash  in 
the  hoppers  at  all  times;  the  birds  can¬ 
not  possibly  spend  the  whole  day  eat¬ 
ing,  but  they  relish  any  variety  in  their 
diet  and  will  devote  much  time  to 
picking  over  mangels,  beets,  carrots, 
a  few  apples,  oat  sprouts  or  dried 
alfalfa.  Cabbages  hung  from  the  roof 
will  take  their  attention  for  hours.  A 
liberal  supply  of  oats  in  the  scratch 
grain  sprinkled  into  the  litter  is  re¬ 
garded  by  many  poultrymen  as  help¬ 


ful  in  preventing  cannibalism.  Wet 
mash  fed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  also 
tends  to  keep  the  birds  interested  for 
awhile. 

Towards  Spring,  when  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen,  be  on  the  lookout  for 
prolapse,  which  is  apt  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  flock  of  heavy  producing 
birds.  Other  birds  are  apt  to  pick  at 
the  vent  thus  exposed  and  a  serious 
outbreak  of  cannibalism  can  start.  Birds 
having  prolapse  should  be  segregated 
and  if  the  condition  does  not  clear  up, 
they  should  be  disposed  of.  Provide 
plenty  of  nesting  space,  so  that  the 
hens  will  not  have  to  fight  their  way 
onto  a  nest.  If  picking  has  already 
broken  out  in  the  flock,  correctional 
methods  must  be  instituted  at  once. 
Darken  the  windows  and  nests  and 
remove  any  birds  with  bare  spots  or 
places  that  have  been  picked.  If  it  is 
possible,  get  the  birejs  outdoors  on 
sunny  days  and  provide  diversion  by 
any  of  the  methods  I  have  listed  here. 
For  the  attacked  birds,  if  they  are 
not  too  severely  picked,  any  healing 
ointment  applied  will  hasten  recovery. 
There  are  many  such  salves  on  the 
market.  Keep  a  picked  bird  out  of 
the  pen  until  she  is  completely  healqd 
and  refeathered,  and  introduce  her  at 
night  when  returning  her  to  the  pen. 
There  are  several  anti-picking  devices 
on  the  market,  one  of  which  may  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  if  the  picking 
gets  severe.  The  most  successful  is  the 
shield  attached  to  the  upper  beak  and 
held  in  place  by  a  small  pin  through 
the  nostril. 

Cannibalism  frequently  breaks  out 
also  among  baby  chicks.  Therefore  be 
careful  to  check  on  the  temperature  in 
the  brooder  house.  Frequently  the  sun 
shining  into  the  windows  raises  the 
temperature  by  a  number  of  degrees, 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  brooder  stove 
plus  the  body  heat  of  the  chicks.  The 
chicks  may  then  become  uncomfortable 
and  fretful;  they  begin  picking  at 
each  other’s  toes,  wings  and  tails,  and 
in  a  short  while  many  of  them  are  dis¬ 
figured,  if  not  killed.  This  situation, 
however,  is  much  easier  to  correct  in 
chicks  than  in  grown  birds  because 
brooder  houses  are  usually  of  one 
story  and  the  chicks  can  he  let  out, 
even  in  cold  weather  with  snow  on 
the  ground,  provided  heat  is  main¬ 
tained  for  them  to  run  back  to  when 
they  get  chilly.  In  either  case,  use 
additional  litter,  throw  in  scraps  of 
vegetables  or  green  food,  and  be  sure 
to  keep  the  air  fresh  but  not  drafty. 

If  these  preventive  measures  are 
followed  both  with  laying  hens  and 
baby  chicks  the  poultryman  will  find 
that  his  losses  from  cannibalism  can  be 
substantially  cut  down.  The  real  time 
to  stop  cannibalism  is  before  it  gets 
started.  T.  F. 

Bennington  County,  Vt. 


Chicks  Need  A  Good  Start 

Chicken  raisers  often  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  buying  more  chicks  than  they 
have  room  to  handle,  which  often  leads 
to  serious  problems;  many  of  which  I 
went  through  in  my  first  years  in  the 
poultry  business.  If  a  brooder  house 
is  large  enough  to  handle  500  chicks, 
the  poultryman  should  not  buy  600,  be¬ 
cause  if  he  does  one  of  two  things  is 
likely  to  happen.  Either,  there  will  be 
enough  loss  to  reduce  the  number  of 
chicks,  or,  if  loss  does  not  occur,  the 
chicks  will  not  be  strong  and  sturdy 
because  of  the  crowded  conditions.  It 
is  my  recommendation  that  four  chicks 
be  started  for  each  pullet  that  a  poultry 
producer  wishes  to  raise.  Three  chicks 
have  been  found  to  be  enough  if  they 
are  from  high  quality  breeding  stock, 
but  this  scale  should  not  be  attempted 
before  the  poultryman  is  certain  that 
it  is  possible  for  him. 

The  best  and  most  desirable  time 
to  put  chicks  in  the  brooder  is  in  the 
afternoon.  They  will  exercise  a  hit, 
drink  some  water  or  milk,  and  have 
one  feeding  or  possibly  two.  Next 
morning  the  chicks  will  be  hungry  and 
must  have  early  attention.  This  early 
attention  every  morning  thereafter, 
which  is  very  important,  always  pays 
in  the  end.  If  chicks  are  started  on 
a  floor  with  sand  or  straw  for  litter, 
the  house  must  be  cleaned  at  least 
once  each  week  (I  clean  mine  twice 
a  week).  Sand  or  litter  not  only  makes 
the  house  more  convenient  to  clean, 
but  adds  to  the  general  sanitation.  In 
starting  chicks,  either  in  the  brooder 
house  or  in  battery  breeders,  it  is  very 
important  that  they  be  fed  when  they 
are  24  to  30  hours  old.  I  have  found 
that  nothing  is  to  he  gained  by  holding 
the  chicks  longer  than  30  hours  before 
the  initial  feeding. 

The  first  feed  is  most  satisfactory 
when  the  chicks  are  allowed  to  have 
all  the  feed  they  want  all  of  the  time, 
from  the  first  feeding  on.  I  never  feed 
moistened  or  wet  mash  to  baby  chicks, 
because  I  have  found  that  this  causes 
the  feed  to  stick  to  their  beaks,  and 
sometimes  leads  to  infections  of  the 
mouth  and  throat.  The  mash  is  put  in 
trough  feeders  made  of  galvanized  iron. 
The  top  of  the  feeders  should  be  open 
except  for  wire  guards  or  a  reel  to 
prevent  the  chicks  from  getting  into 
the  feed.  Finely  cut  tender  green  feed 
may  be  given  to  the  chicks  any  time 
sifter  the  first  feed  and  it  is  advisable 
to  feed  it  to  them  daily  thereafter.  It 
should  not  be  fed  on  the  floor,  but  in 
poultry  netting  racks  or  baskets  for 


them  to  pick  it  from.  Baby  chicks  must 
have  clean  water  with  their  first  feed. 
The  water  should  have  the  chill  re¬ 
moved  and  be  kept  in  a  convenient 
place.  Liquid  milk  is  also  a  good 
supplement  for  chicks,  hut  infection 
from  flies  may  result  if  the  fountains 
are  not  kept  clean.  Grain  should  be 
added  to  the  diet  fqr  the  chicks  when 
they  are  three  to  six  weeks  old.  At 
this  time,  double  the  number  of  feed¬ 
ers  and  put  equal  parts  of  whole  oats, 
kafir,  wheat  and  cracked  corn  in  the 
new  feeders.  Continue  feeding  the 
chicks  with  an  equal  amount  of  this 
same  mash  and  grain  until  the  pullets 
are  starting  to  lay.  Then  they  may  be 
switched  to  a  laying  mash  which  is 
equally  as  good  as  the  chick  mash.  My 
practice  in  feeding  laying  pullets  is 
to  allow  the  birds  to  consume  all  the 
dry  mash  they  desire,  and  to  feed 
whole  grain  in  measured  quantities  of 
from  14  to  18  pounds  per  hundred 
birds  daily.  The  consumption  of  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  amounts  by  weight 
of  each  kind  of  feed  has  proved  to  be 
a  safe  feeding  plan  for  us.  Too  gener¬ 
ous  feeding  of  whole  grain  to  low  pro¬ 
ducing  birds  is  likely  to  cause  them 
to  remain  unproductive,  become  overly 
fat,  and  increase  the  death  rate.  For 
birds  producing  less  than  an  average 
of  three  eggs  per  week,  the  safer  plan 
of  feeding  is  to  compel  them  to  con¬ 
sume  40  per  cent  or  more  of  their  feed 
in  the  form  of  dry  mash.  a.  s. 


These  squabs  are  only  six  days  old  and 
will  be  ready  to  market  in  about  three 
weeks. 


CHICKEN  OF 
TOMORROW 

Contest  Winners 
For  You 

MAMMOTH 
N.  HAMPSHIRES 

Awarded  top  honors. 

9,000  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Catalogue 

Bittner’s  Springbrook  Farm 

WESTMORELAND  DEPOT.  N.  H. 


Broad  Brested  “BRONZE” 

TURKEY  POULTS 

“Pioneer  Strain”— Contest  Winners 

DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

New  Hampshires  and  big  type  White  Leghorns 
to  7  lbs.  Also  White  &  Barred  Bocks,  Cross¬ 
breeds  Sex-Link. 

POULTRY  EQUIPMENT  AND 
BROODER  STOVES 
WARNER  ELECTRIC  BROODERS 

DISCOUNT  FOR  DISCHARGED  VETERANS 

ELECTRIC  BROODERS  $7.95 

500  Watt,  Automatic,  40  in.  Bquare 

It’s  Only  $6.95  With  Order  For  100  Chicks. 
Free  Folder  on  Request.  WRITE  TODAY 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  60,  LANSDALE,  PENNA. 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


£L€CTRICALLV  HATCH€D 


Ml  my  White  Leghoms  are  Penna.  State  Tube  Agglu¬ 

tination  Blood  tested  &  all  re-actors  removed.  All 
Cew  Hamp.  Red,  Bock-Bed  &  Bar.  Bocks  are  New 
lamp.  Tube  Agglutination  bloodtested. 

Pullets  guaranteed  95%  Unsexed  Pits. 

Will  ship  cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100 


Ckls. 

100 


tmith’s  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg. ...  $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 


13.09 

12.09 

12.09 

11.00 


v.  Ilamp.  Beds  (Direct  New  H. )  16.00  22.00 
larred  Bocks  (Direct  New  H.)..  15.00  20.00 
tock-Red  Cross  (Direct  New  H.)  15.00  20.00 

leavy  Mixed  (Direct  New  H.)..  12.00  17.00  - 

Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Catalog  giving 
ull  information  of  breeders  &  hatchery.  We  SPECIAL- 
ZE  in  ONE  GRADE  ONLY.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs^ 
luar.  100%  live  delivery.  ALL  CHICKS  SHIPPED 


>  R  COA I n 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pita.  Ckls. 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.$  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 
Red-Box,  Rox-Red  Cr.  12.00  16.50  12.00 

N.  Hamp.  Beds  (Spe.)  17.00  20.00  14.00 

B.W.  Box,  &-B.1.  Beds  12.00  16.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  12.00  10.00 

Assorted  our  choice..  7.50  5.50 


Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick.  _ 
Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 


1UU%  live  delivery  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghoms . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Stuck's  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg..  12.00  22.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  W.  Bocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special  AAA .  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Bock-Red  Cross,  AAA . 14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.,  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  vvks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Bock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old  70c  each. 
Under  100  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  do  Commercial  Capon- 
izing.  THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  F.  D.  I.  HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


J»Ve  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghoms. 

_ (Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.  O.  P 

Hens.  Straight  Run  $10.00  &  $11.00  per  100.  Pullets 
$20.00  &  $22.00  per  100.  Cockerels  $2.00  per  100. 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels 
STARTED  PULLET  CHICKS  Heavy  Breeds 

Order  now  to  insure  desired  delivery  date. 

Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  J* 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


f  From  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for 
30  years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 
Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  New  York 


PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 

For  25  years  successful  breeders  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Leghorn  Chicks,  also  Genuine  New 
Hampshires  and  Crosses.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 
eox  98,  -  MONTVALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


KOCH’S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Personally  Supervised  &  Quality  Proven.  Wh.  &  Barred 
Bocks,  New  Hampshires,  Bed-Rock  Crosses  *  Barge 
English  Wh.  Leghorns.  Guaranteed.  Circular  FKLJv- 

KOCH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  64,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ILLEN’S  CHICKS 

lELAWABE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BEDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

iLLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


—FOR  QUALITY  CHICKS  ALL  BREEDS— 

Straight  run  pullets  and  cockerels  write  „ 

onnitir'iin  I  c  U  ATPLirDV  CDDIMHY/II  I  P  f  Y  * 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Large  Type.  Breeders 
Pa.  State  Bloodtested.  Also  started  Chicks.  Special  io'T 
prices.  White:  Ferstef’s  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield. 

BROILER  ’  CHICKS :  Barred  Rock-New  Hampshire 
matings.  Pure  bred  New  Hampshires.  Cockerels  avalise!0- 
Pullorum  clean.-  H.  A.  Huelsmann,  East  Hampton,  con!; 


ARM/  CAnttNSSE&i 
ANNUAL  — FREE“R  1 


.  pages  of  the  best  In  seeds,  new  va 
etles,  helpful  suggestions,  many  illus- 
ations.  Send  a  postal  today  to  — 

9BS0N  SEED  FARMS,  Box  23.  Hall,  N.Y. 
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REDBIRD 


BRED  TO  PRODUCE 

All  Breeders  State- Pullo- 
rum  Tested — No  Reactors 

Scientific  breeding  methods  fol¬ 
lowed,  including  trapnesting  and 
pedigreeing.  Redbird  Farm  chicks 
are  the  result  of  35  years  of  care¬ 
ful  breeding.  Hatched  from  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm,  they 
are  bred  to  meet  high  demands — 

O  Early  Maturity 

•  Heavy  production  of  Large  Eggs 

•  Prime  Quality  Meat 

98%  Livability 
GUARANTEED 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS  ON  CHAMPION 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 
R.  I.  REDS — Our  original  strain,  official 
record  of  334  eggs  in  year. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Our  own  authentic 
strain,  bred  for  meat  and  eggs. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

Redbird  Farm,wr..r;7M.... 


— —  Wayside  Farm  - 

BUSINESS  Q  I  QCnC 
BRED  IX*  IV  C  U  J 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  profit¬ 
able  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
of  more  than  20  years. 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week. 
Sexing  service  in  both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  V. 


Co££l L 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Up  Goes  Production 

uhen  you  house  a  flock  of  Coil's  New  Harapshires. 
They’re  especially  bred  for  better  growth,  feather¬ 
ing,  early  maturity,  meat  and  egg  production. 
Hundreds  of  successful  chick  raisers  make  more 
profit  with  Coil’s  Chicks. 

100%  U.  S.-N.  H.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES— ROCK  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  CROSSES— BARRED  ROCKS 
CHICKS  STRAIGHT  RUN  OR  SEXED 
Write  for  New  Catalog — Order  Now. 


CO LL'S  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  R, 


East  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire 


'FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 

,WRmL  NICHOLS 

OF  KINGSTON,  N.  H._ 

Nichols  "Know-How"  in  the  selection  of  superii 
birds  which  are  then  subjected  to  an  intensii 
trapnest,  _  progeny  test  program  has  developed 
and  is  improving  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires 
with  a  growing  reputation  for  broiler  and  egg 
profits.  We  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
before  you  buy. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

describing  Nichols  10  point  breeding  program 
and  Nichols  N.  H.  -  TJ.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  New  Hampshires. 

CHICKS  BY  AIR 

We  ship  chicks  by  air  anywhere  in  the  TJ.  S. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  26  -  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


MORE  PROFITS  from  WELL 
BRED  STOCK 

Breeding  makes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss  for  you.  Our 
Cedar  New  Hampshires  are  bred 
especially  for  highest  egg  production  and 
long  productive  life.  Greater  profits  are  yours.  TJ.S. 
Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean,  of  course.  Place  your 
order  today.  Also,  Cedarcross  (Rock-Hamp)  chicks 
for  Broiler  and  Egg  Production. 

„  ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 

Route  G-l,  Gonic,  New  Hampshire 


Parmenter,  Harco  Reds 

My  entire  flock  Is  mated  to  It.  O.  P.  and  double 
pedigreed  males  brought  direct  from  Parmenter 
and  Harco  Orchards.  Also  Bed-Rock  sex-link  and 
Rock-Red  Barred  cross  chicks.  Satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  BOX  61,  BELLINGHAM,  MASS. 


For  Good  Hatching  Eggs 

Hatching  quality  chicks  is  imperative 
for  successful  poultry  keeping.  We 
are  starting  another  hatching  season, 
and  it  is  worthwhile  to  discuss  some 
of  the  factors  underlying  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  to  mention  a  few  causes  of 
failure. 

Breeding  stock  should  be  well 
grown,  mature  and  properly  fed  and 
managed.  Hatching  power  of  eggs  is 
an  inherited  character,  so  the  place 
to  start  working  on  this  problem  is 
with  the  birds  that  are  to  be  used  as 
breeders.  If  you  are  starting  out  new, 
as  many  people  do  every  year,  it  will 
pay  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
hatchability  charcter  of  the  stock  you 
plan  to  start  on  your  farm.  If  you 
purchase  stock  with  inherited  poor 
hatchability,  you  will  have  an  extra 
problem  on  your  hands  of  breeding 
for  the  improvement  of  this,  as  you 
carry  on  your  own  operations.  If  you 
plan  to  sell  hatching  eggs,  and  possibly 
chicks  as  well,  high  inherent  hatcha¬ 
bility  will  be  worth  a  lot  of  money  to 
you.  Lack  of  it  will  surely  cause  you 
plenty  of  headaches  and  trouble. 
Fine  hatchability  can  be  developed 
by  selective  breeding.  This  has  been 
done  in  many  of  our  important  breeds 
where  mass  selection  has  been  used. 
Faster  progress  can  be  made  by  work¬ 
ing  with  high  hatching  families,  and 
this  means  pedigree  breeding  and 
progeny  testing.  Flock  health  and  con¬ 
dition  are  also  highly  important. 
Even  though  the  stock  may  be  bred 
for  high  hatching  ability,  birds  out  of 
condition,  or  affected  with  worms, 
chronic  coccidiosis,  leucosis,  coryza  or 
bronchitis  certainly  cannot  produce 
eggs  that  will  hatch  at  a  high  rate.  Re¬ 
sults  will  be  a  low  per  cent  hatch  of 
chicks,  poor  in  quality,  and  thus  poor 
growth  and  livability. 

Feeding  and  general  management  of 
the  breeders  will  surely  have  a  direct 
effect  on  hatching  results.  Shift  over  to 
a  breeder  ration  at  least  a  month  be¬ 
fore  hatching  eggs  are  to  be  saved. 
Follow  the  directions  of  the  -feed 
manufacturers  as  to  the  proportion  of 
grain  to  mash,  if  you  are  feeding  both 
grain  and  mash.  Selected  breeding 
males  should  be  placed  in  the  pens  two 
weeks  before  eggs  are  to  be  saved  for 
hatching.  Also,  for  best  results  in 
fertility,  the  hens  should  be  laying 
at  a  rate  of  50  per  cent  or  better.  The 
ratio  of  males  to  females  should  be 
one  male  to  16  females  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds,  and  one  male  to  20  females 
for  the  Mediterranean  breeds.  This 
ratio  should  be  varied  if  necessary  de¬ 
pending  on  the  activity  of  mating  of 
the  particular  birds. 

Comfortable  houses  and  good  living 
conditions  help  to  maintain  health  and 
good  breeding  condition  of  the  birds. 
Thus  better  results  in  egg  production 
and  fertility  can  be  secured  than  in 
cold,  drafty  pens.  Extremes  in  tempera¬ 
ture  affect  breeding  conditions  and 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  Cold 
houses  may  result  in  frozen  combs  or 
wattles,  which,  particularly  with  males, 
will  reduce  activity,  and  if  extreme 
injury  occurs,  the  males  may  be  of 
little  breeding  value  for  a  month  or 
more.  Such  conditions  also  cut  egg 
production,  and  adversely  affect  hatch¬ 
ing  results.  Many  poultrymen  keep  an 
extra  pen  of  male  birds,  and  alternate 
them  thus  giving  each  group  of  males 
a  rest  period. 

Collecting  and  storing  hatching  eggs 
is  an  important  part  of  any  program 
designed  to  secure  maximum  hatches. 
In  Winter  it  is  important  that  eggs  be 
kept  from  too  severe  cooling  or  chilling. 
Collect  eggs  four  to  five  times  daily 
and  remove  at  once  to  a  suitable 
storage  room,  around  50  to  60  degrees 
temperature.  Set  eggs  at  weekly  inter¬ 
vals,  thus  you  will  avoid  the  effect  of 
holding  them  over  for  too  long  a 
period.  Under  good  conditions  eggs 
can  be  stored  up  to  two  weeks  with¬ 
out  too  much  effect  on  hatching  re¬ 
sults,  but  the  sooner  they  are  set  after 
they  are  laid  the  better  their  hatch- 
ability. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  im¬ 
proving  hatching  results:  (l)Use  only 
selected  breeders;  (2)  avoid  over¬ 
forcing  for  production;  (3)  feed  a  good 
breeder  ration;  (4)  avoid  use  of  too 
many  or  too  few  males;  (5)  use  only 
mature  breeding  males;  (6)  provide 
comfortable  housing  conditions;  (7) 
keep  breeders  in  good  condition;  (8) 
alternate  males  to  provide  a  rest 
period  of  from  two  to  four  four  weeks 
for  each  group;  (9)  select  eggs  care¬ 
fully  culling  out  off  shape  and  off 
colored  eggs;  (10)  collect  eggs  fre¬ 
quently  to  prevent  chilling  in  Winter 
or  overheating  in  Summer;  (11)  avoid 
rough  handling  of  eggs;  (12)  tilt  egg 
cases  daily  while  holding;  (13)  set  eggs 
at  least  weekly;  (14)  keep  eggs  clean; 
and  (15)  check  egg  room  temperature 
to  be  sure  it  is  satisfactory. 

T.  B.  Charles 


PROVEN  PERFORMANCE 
means  POSITIVE  PROFITS 

To  be  sure  of  profits,  buy  chicks  you  know  will 
perform  profitably.  .  .chicks  from  a  long  line  of 
proven  performance.  There  is  no  better  proof  of 
performance  than  the  Official  Laying  Contests 
whose  records  show  the  Warren  Reds  in  con¬ 
sistently  high  positions,  year  after  year.  .  .and 
there  is  no  plainer  indication  of  HIGH  LIVA¬ 
BILITY  and  HEAVY  PRODUCTION  than  the 
scores  made  by  Warren  Reds  in  these  Contests. 

Latest  Reports  from  1946-47  Contests 
Texas  (2nd  Month)— 1st  and  2nd  High  Pens,  All 
Breeds:  674  points  and  656  points  respectively 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  High  Hens,  All  Breeds: 
Each  59  points  plus. 

Storrs,  Conn.  (10th  Week)  —  High  Pen.  All 
Breeds:  797  Eggs,  814  points. 

Missouri  (1st  Month)— 2nd  High  Pen,  All  Breeds: 

319  Eggs,  330.50  points. 

Farmingdale  (8th  Week)  —  2nd  Bed  Pen:  499 
Eggs,  498  points. 

Western  New  York  (2nd  Month)  —  3rd  Red  Pen: 

733  Eggs,  738.59  points. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  Warren  customers  can  tell 
you  this:  Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  Warren  Red  Chicks,  you  may  confi¬ 
dently  expect  the  same  livability  and  production, 
the  same  proven  performance  that  means  bin 
profits  to  you. 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (BARRED) 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
*  J7„  Xe.ars  without  a  Reactor 

Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J  •  J  •  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


tMiMcovifrti 

R.O.P. 


jCX.IFL3  Bonded  Against  B.W.D 


A  LCE  R 

Golden  Humps 


Put  the  PLUS  in 
your  Poultry  Farming 

SW  bpLUSSsign  ■ffS&'KSS 

farming  because  you  are  buying  heavy 
egg  production,  plus  fine  meat  quality. 
Algers  Golden  Hamps”  are  an  improved 
strain  of  the  genuine  Dual  Purpose  New 
Hampshire.  Pullets  make  heavy  producers 
ot  large  brown  eggs.  Cockerels  makp 
excellent  market  birds  in  quick  time 

A  true  double  profit  strain. 

^  Send  for  our  illustrated 
FREE  Catalog  and  learn 
about  "Golden  Hamps" — 
light-colored,  fast-feather¬ 
ing,  short-shanked, 
blocky  -  bodied  money¬ 
makers, 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 

Box  3,  Brockton  5,  Mass. 

— ■ — ^ 


Trade-Mark  Reg. 
TJ.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


TREASONS  WHY 


Jan  Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 

1.  23  years*  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big. 

—Just  One-Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  8.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Past  Growlh-Eveii^ 

ffr  today! moTT: 

“  red  -  I  crosses 

1®  WRITE  -  I 


broil, 


Get  the  full  facts  about  I 
our  N.H.,  U.S.  Approved  Pul-  I  nC^?.for 
,  lorum  Clean  stock.  Write— 


Prices. 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R, 
EXETER.  N.H 


ORIGINAL 


We  offer  two  specialized  strains  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  to  fill  your  particular  needs.  One  for 
egg  production — One  for  meat  production.  Both 
strains  backed  by  R.  O.  P.  breeding  are  hardy, 
husky,  "Original”  New  Hampshires. 

6,000  N.H. -U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write 
now  for  new  catalog  and  prices.  Then  place 
your  order  early. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  202  -  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 

nvTv  w  .-irwu-i  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 
Pi  If  I  FTN  Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
1  ULLLIU  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R.  OAK  MO  NT,  PA. 


WIDE  HI  DM 

oMcks  with  growth,  feathering,  uniformity,  egg 
and  meat  quality  that  is  unexcelled— 
,™er  klverside  Chicks.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks 

breeders 0()*>  tL~TJ.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Approved 

Catalog  tells  full  story  —  write. 

RIVERSIDE  poultry  farms 

E-Eo  BERARD,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  Hi 


Price  of  Goose  Eggs 

What  is  the  standard  price  for  goose 
eggs?  s.  s. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  standard  price  for  goose 
eggs.  Goslings  usually  sell  for  at  least 
$1.00  apiece.  Eggs  should  thus  be 
worth  40  cents  to  50  cents  for  hatching 
purposes. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Bos  Quality  Blood- 
tested  Chicks.  Leading 
purebreeds  and  Crossbreeds.  Healthy,  well  hatched. 
Reasonably  priced.  Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue. 

BOS  HATCHERY  -  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  leghorns.  Non-Sexed  Chicks  $19  &  $11  per 
109.  Pullets  $20  &  $22  per  109.  Cockerels  $2  per  109. 
Postage  Paid.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  -  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


Wk  specialize  in  one  breed  only — 
one  quality  of  chicks — the  best.  Every 
chick  is  hatched  from  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farm  and  represents 

THE  CREAM  OF 
18,000  BREEDERS 

Every  bird  is  Mass.  Pullorum  Clean 
and  U.  S.  Approved. 

Wooltop  Farm  Reds  are  a  distinctive  type 
of  Production  Bred  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
that  combines  heavy,  fast  maturing  meat 
qualities  with  high  egg  production. 
Write  today  for  colorful  32  page  catalog 
— tells  full  story,  with  pictures,  of  Wool- 
top  breeding.  It’s  Free! 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

East  Pepperell  7,  Mass* 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Breeding  males  while  they  last! 
U.  S.  R.O.P,  and  U.  S.  Approved. 
U.  S.  Certified  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  Started  pullets. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  3,  Trumans  burg,  N.Y. 


CEDARHURST 

3  to  5  Year  LAYERS 


For  more  Production  profits  — 
start  with  White  Leghorn  chicks 
from  a  long-lived,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Cedarhurst  Leghorns  are 
famous  for  their  long-term  laying 
records — over  209  egg  AVERAGE 
for  all  our  contest  entries  in 
past  22  years. 

Imagine  one  hen  laying  682  eggs  in  3 
years,  another  laying  1006  eggs  in  S 
years. 

Every  chick  from  one  of  our  3599  scientifically-bred, 
long  -  lived  breeders  —  contest  and  customer  proven. 
Order  Cedarhurst  White  Leghorn  Chicks  today — Prices 
Right.  New  Catalog  tells  full  story— it’ll  show  you 
how  to  make  more  profits  from  poultry.  Write  today! 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R 


RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


mu  or  SPIZZERINKTUM 


(Trade-Name  Rea.  U.  S.  Pat  Off) 

Start  with  SPIZZERINKTUM  .  .  . 
and  you’ll  finish  with  PROFITS 
SPIZZERINKTUM  Methods  of 
breeding,  culling  and  mating  in¬ 
sure  high  standards  of  livability,  pro¬ 
duction  and  meat  quality  —  then  your 

_ I  good  management  is  all  that’s  needed 

to  turn  this  firm  foundation  into  a  fine  profit. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


BURNS’  POULTRY  FARM 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

Day  Old  Red  Chicks  100%  Parmenter  strain.  Re¬ 
produced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also  Sex- 
Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4500 
breeders  pullorum  clean  II  years.  Order  early  for 
delivery  dates.  Prices  on  request. 

PARK  ST.  -  TEL.  WRENTHAM  358 


SUPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

Me  KUNE  FARMS 

R.  R.  3,  Binghamton,  New  York 


Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

Hatched  from  our  trapnested  Pedigreed  strain  of  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES-  For 
circular,  write  CARPENTERS  POULTRY  FARM 
BALLST0N  SPA,  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— EGGS 

Finest  meat  and  eggs  producers.  Specialized  since  1900. 

BOWDEN  WYANDOTTE  FARM.  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


SHADY  LAWN  LEGHORNS  POPULAR  SINCE 

1934.  SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RON.'  SHADY  LAWN 
POULTRY  FlARM  &  HATCHERY,  Enfllishtown,  N.  J. 


-  HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  - 

GREAT  LAYERS  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS:  HEALTH¬ 
IEST  BREED:  NO  CANNIBALISM:  CIRCOi.AR  FREE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  P1TTST0WN,  N.  J. 


Chicks,  N.Y.  TJ.S.  approved,  pullorum  passed.  Leghorns 
R.I.  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks  and  R.I.  Wh.-Wh.  Rock  cross 

Missert  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Warsaw,  N.  Y 


-STARTED  PULLETS— 

Farm  raised  started  pullets.  Leghorns,  leghorcas, 
two  weeks  to  ten  weeks.  Reserve  your  order. 

BOS  HATCHERY  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Beautiful  Sturdy  Minorcas.  Americas  greatest  producers 
larger  premium  snowhite  eggs,  delicious  meat.  Free 
colored  literature.  Charles  Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana. 
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Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try 
a  little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More 
than  300,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these 
readers  are  looking  for  just  the  kind  of 
a  place  you  have  to  offer.  Tell  these  read¬ 
ers  about  your  property  and  you  will 
probably  find  a  quick  customer  for  it. 
Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth 
your  while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write 
a  brief  description  of  your  property,  count 
the  number  of  words  and  figure  the  cost 
at  15  cents  for  each  word.  Send  cash,  check 
or  money  order  with  your  order. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1SS 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


WANTED  to  rent:  Small  farm  suitable  for  poultry; 

somewhere  in  Long  Island.  Write  G.  MacMillan, 
R.  D.  1,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED :  Poultry  farm,  10  acres,  within  60  miles 

New  York  City.  All  information  in  first  letter. 

H.  Handler,  10  Monroe  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

FOB  Sale:  The  Old  Homestead  Farm,  250  acres,  fully 
equipped,  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  63  head  of  live¬ 
stock,  2  tractors,  tractor  equipment,  Holland  pick-up 
Paler,  complete  sugar  equipment,  about  900  buckets, 
10  room  house,  modern  conveniences,  large  dairy  barn, 
tenant  house,  price  complete  $35,000.  Write  Craine 
and  Miner.  Licensed  Real  Estate  Brokers,  Sherburne, 

N.  Y.,  for  a  more  complete  description. _ 

OUTSTANDING  Holstein  herd,  blood  lines,  cham¬ 
pionship,  records,  18  cows,  6  heifers,  3  yearlings, 
etc.;  bull  Grandson  Sir  Inka  May;  tractor  equipment; 
379  acres;  6  room  farmstead,  bath;  barn  32x110, 
stanchions;  other  buildings;  bargain.  Write  10,579  QE. 
West’s,  Brokers,  A.  Henry,  Rep..  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  purchase  or  rent  ground  on  lake  for 

summer  bungalow.  BOX  125,  Station  A,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y,  _ _ _ 

FREE  list,  dairy-poultry  farms,  gas  stations,  tourist 

homes.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington,  Conn. 

EIGHT  room  house  in  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  on  highway, 

8/10  acre  land,  electricity,  spring  water  in  house, 
5  minutes  to  store,  creamery,  post  office,  school,  300 
laying  hen  chicken  house,  2  store  garage,  fruit  trees, 
good  condition,  immediate  sale,  $3,000  cash.  BOX 

4856,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

ONE  hundred  thousand  dollar  dairy  farm.  Reduced 
for  quick  sale;  income  as  high  as  $34,000;  48 
miles  Manhattan;  charming  master  house,  14  rooms, 
sleeping  porches,  sun  room,  2  baths;  steam  heat,  fire¬ 
places;  served  by  tree-shaded  drive;  3  tenant  houses; 
cow  barns,  hay  capacity  500  tons,  3  150-ton  silos, 
other  buildings ;  poultry  house  for  1,000  layers, 
brooder  houses  for  10,000  chicks;  modern  machinery; 
100  purebred  Holsteins,  3  bulls,  4  horses;  240  acres; 
$87,000,  Land  is  gold.  Meola  and  Meola,  Middletown, 
New  York.  _ _ _ _ 

PRIVATE  party  wants  to  rent,  now  operating  small 

10-20  room  year  round  hotel  with  land  within  60 
miles  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  4833,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Rent  with  option  buying,  six  room  house 

or  better  with  small  acreage;  radius  150  miles 
New  York  City.  School  bus  and  electricity  required. 
Terms,  price  first  letter.  BOX  4836,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ _  - 

FOR  Sale:  ll-acfe  farm,  garden  soil,  in  Northern 

New  Jersey.  7 -room  house,  bath,  modern  electric 
conveniences,  hot  water  heat,  oil  burner,  hardwood 
floors.  House  insulated.  On  main  road,  ideal  for 
roadside  and  chicken  farming.  -45  miles  N.  Y.  C. 
Four  car  garage,  chicken  coop  and  small  barn.  500 
ft.  road  frontage  on  main  highway.  Price  $12,500. 
BOX  4845,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CABIN,  8x16  ft.  in  woods,  unfinished,  near  Chester, 

N.  Y.  Ex  GI  and  wife  can  use  until  harvest  in 
consideration  of  making  liveable.  BOX  4848,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

SALE:  12  acres  land,  6  rooms,  bath,  2-car  garage, 

electricity,  good  road,  3  miles  D.  L.  &  W.  railroad, 
30  miles  New  York.  BOX  4857,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


FLORIDA  oranges,  bushel  $2.50;  grapefruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  C.  Van 
Alstyne,  Pomona  Park,  Florida.  _ 

FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges,  bushel  $2.00;  grape¬ 

fruit  $2.00:  tangerines  $3.00;  mixed  bushel  $2.25. 
Naval  oranges  $3.00  bushel.  Express  collect.  Sunset 
Citrus  Grove.  Lake  Como,  Florida. _ 

ORANGES:  45  lb.  box  for  $2.20  express  collect. 
Rinck  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

HONEY:  New  crop  at  last  available.  Either  clover  or 

wildflower;  5  lbs.  $2.85;  postage  prepaid  to  third 
zone,  W,  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

ORANGES  and  grapefruit,  tree -ripened,  direct  from 

grove.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Express  prepaid  any¬ 
where  east  of  Mississippi.  Slight  additional  charge 
West  and  Canada.  Special  pack  mixed  bushel  $4.95. 
Home  packmixed  bushel  (small  fruit)  $4.75.  Half 
bushel  mixed  $2.99.  All  baskets  trimmed  with  kum- 
quats,  tangerines  and  shredded  cellophane,  double  wire 
bound  for  protection.  Send  money  order  or  check  to 
Burkart  Groves,  Dept.  RN,  Box  126,  Clearwater, 
Florida.  Licensed  growers  and  bonded  shippers. _ 

HICKORY  nut  meats.  While  they  last,  lb.  $1.85;  2 
lbs.  $3.65;  5  ,lbs.  $8.75.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman, 
Wellsville,  Pa..  . 

VERMONT  maple  sugar.  5  lb.  can  dark  $3.75;  2  lb. 

can  granulated  $3.00;  1  gallon  No.  2  maple  syrup 
$8.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. _ 

BLACK  walnut  meats:  Seived  and  hand  picked.;  Lb. 

$1.55;  2  lbs.  $3.05;  5  lbs.  $7.50  prepaid.  R.  L. 
Harman.  Wellsville,  Pa. _ 

DELICIOUS  tree  ripened  Indian  River  fruit  from 
our  own  groves.  Oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed  as 
you  direct.  Express  prepaid.  Bushel  $4.95;  box  $7.95. 
F.  M.  Cooper.  Box  346,  Cocoa,  Florida. 

INDIAN  River  fruit.  Florida's  juiciest,  fresh  from 
trees.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seeded  (fullest- 
flavored)  grapefruit,  $4.25;  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.45; 
half  seedless  grapefruit,  half  oranges,  $4.70;  oranges, 
$4.95.  20  cents  per  bushel  discount  on  shipments  of 
six  bushels  or  over.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso, 
Florida. 


HONEY,  wildflower,  5  lb.  pail  $2.40  postage  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  Also  solid  form  to  send  overseas. 
Moreland's  Berry  Farm,  Commack,  N.  Y. _ 

FRESH  Oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  right  from 
the  trees.  Send  your  orders  to  Walsingham  Groves 
at  Largo,  Florida.  We  fill  orders  for  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  Bushel  oranges  or  tangerines 
$4.45.  Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $4.30.  All  grape¬ 
fruit  $4.20,  Ve  bushel  oranges  or  tangerines  $2.83. 
Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $2.70;  grapefruit  $2.60. 
This  is  sent  to  you  prepaid,  send  check  with  order. 
We  ship  any  amount  from  Vi  bushel  to  a  carload.  We 
grow  our  fruit  and  we  know  our  fruit.  J.  A. 
Walsingham,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

HONEY:  Light,  finest  quality,  reduced  price:  5  lb. 

pail  $2.35  prepaid  3rd  zone;  6-5  lb.  pails  $10.50 
express  collect.  Behr  Brothers,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. _ 

OUR  best  oranges,  grapefruit  $2.25  bushel,  5,  $10.00. 
Not  prepaid.  A.  Shaw,  Bradenton.  Florida. 

CHERRIES:  Fresh,  Montmorency,  tart,  30  lb.  cans, 
25  lb.  fruit,  5  lb.  sugar.  $8.00  can.  Strawberries: 
Fresh,  Premier,  30  lb.  cans,  24  lb.  fruit,  6  lb.  sugar. 
$12.00  can.  For  home  canning,  delicious  for  pies, 
sauce,  baking,  etc.  All  charges  paid.  Send  money 
order.  Thelm-Ott  Farms,  Webster,  N.  Y. _ 

DELICIOUS  Tree  ripened  oranges.  None  better.  Bushel 
$1.80.  Express  collect.  Ben  Squires,  Route  2, 
Sanford.  Florida. _ 

AVERY'S  Golden  honey  contains  no  buckwheat  or 
other  strong  flavored  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.85;  10  lbs. 
$5.50  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. _ 

•  DELICIOUS  Canned  chicken;  with  or  with  out  bone, 
plain  or  smoked  flavored,  also  sandwich  spread. 
Reginald  Pryce,  Stroudsburg.  Penna. _ 

OLD  Fashioned  dried  apples  2  lbs.  $1.30;  4  lbs.  $2.50 
postpaid.  L.  W.  Denlinger,  Clayton,  Ohio. _ 

DELICIOUS  Sun-ripened  oranges  $4.25  bushel.  Grape¬ 
fruit  $3.65;  half  oranges,  half  grapefruit,  $3.95 
bushel.  Orders  prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park, 
Florida. _ 

FLORIDA'S  finest  tree  ripened  luscious  Indian  River 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines,  mixed  sizes,  in¬ 
cluding  one  pound  jar  delicious  pure  tropical  honey. 
One  bushel  $4.95;  one  (90  lb.)  box  $7.95.  Express 
prepaid  east  of  Mississippi.  Slight  additional  charge 
West  and  Canada.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
Ingram  Groves,  Box  15X,  Rockledge,  Florida. 
HONEY :  Orange  Palmetto,  again  available,  mild, 
delicious,  liquidfied,  case  6  -5  lbs.  $15.  Express 
collect.  Harry  Merrill,  Merrick  Road,  Massapequa, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Excellent  quality,  light,  mild  flavored.  5 
lbs.  $2.65  postpaid  3rd  zone.  6,  5  lb.  pails  not  pre¬ 
paid  $15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Moorland  Apiaries, 
Attleboro,  Mass. _ 

ASSORTED  pure  jams,  jellies  and  preserves.  Straw¬ 
berry,  grape,  pineapple,  honey,  etc.  Packed  in  16 
oz.  jars.  Assortment  6  to  box  $3.50.  C.  O.  D.  David 
Shields,  7  E.  Clinton  Ave.,  Oaklyn,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses:  case  kept  confidential. 
WANTED:  Temporary  home,  10  months  old  girl, 
country,  near  N.  Y.  Central  or  New  Haven  railroad. 
Excellent  care.  Family  where  mother  and  father 
could  visit  weekends.  Write  immediately  stating  rates. 
BOX  4852,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN:  An  old  aged  pensioner  wants  to  board  with 
private  family;  country;  New  York  State,  or  Long 
Island.  Mr.  McMahon,  97  Saratoga  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  ■ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades.  Will 
deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  B.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Phone  47 -282, _ _ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages.  2  lbs.  $4.50; 

3  lbs.  $5.85,  queens  included;  booked  full  until 
May  15th;  none  C.O.D..  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  100  tons  first  quality  baled  hay.  Ruff 
Farm,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  New  or  used  tractor  manure  spreader, 
and  new  or  used  one-man  pick-up  baler.  If  used 
must  be  in  good  condition.  State  price.  BOX  4738, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Antique  guns  and  pistols.  Cash  for  single 
pieces  or  collection.  Give  description  and  price. 
Joseph  Marron  Jr.,  260  Gardner  Rd.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
FOR  Sale:  Timothy  and  clover  mixed  hay,  by  truck 
or  carload.  Kenneth  L.  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE:  Baled  hay,  50  tons;  mixed  oats  and  barley, 
1,200  bu.  Frederic  R.  Bean,  Sheffer  Road,  Seotts- 
ville,  N.  Y,  Telephone  32-F-13. 

WANTED — Late  model  Farmall  A  plow  and  cultivator. 

State  age  and  price.  Write  Ernest  Lefever,  R.D.  2, 
Lancaster,  Penna. _ 

BUCKEYE  Incubator:  Number  7.  10,000  egg  capacity. 

In  good  condition.  A  very  good  hatcher.  Price  very 
reasonable.  Brooksido  Poultry  Farm,  E.  C.  Brown, 
Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  New  Jersey. _ 

NEW  1946  McCormick-Deering  Model  W-9  on  rubber 
tires,  price  $2,495;  Cletrac  Model  25,  year  1932, 
hand  operated  Bulldozer,  needs  repairs,  price  $495 ; 
Bean  Super-Giant  Orchard  Sprayer,  year  1928,  3 

cylinder  pump,  17  to  22  gallons  per  minute,  4  cylinder 
LeRoy  motor,  300  gallons,  wooden  tank  mounted  on 

4  steel  wheels,  price  $250.  Also  can  furnish  2  wheel 

rubber  tired  trailer  for  $75  extra;  Detroit  Sr.  mower 
for  Fordson,  price  $125.  Lee  C.  Stuart,  Granite 
Springs,  New  York. _ 

John  Deere  tractor.  Model  H,  on  rubber,  starter. 

Integral  plow  and  tire  chains,  $1,050.  Conkling 
Farm.  Rensselaerville,  Albany  County,  New  York, 

5  KW  Delco  gasoline  driven  generator,  good  con¬ 
dition,  single  phase  3  wire  60  cycle  120/240  volts. 

Used  intermittently  eight  weeks.  Price  $500.  Sale 
bn  site.  By  appointment  Willowmere  Farm,  Smith- 
town  Branch.  L.  L  Tel.  1476  R. 

TRACTOR:  0-12  McCormick-Deering  Industrial  trac¬ 
tor,  good  condition,  power  take-off,  hay  mower, 
power  pulley,  also  heavy  duty.  V  type  snow  plow 
with  hydraulic  lift.  Price  $750.  Sale  on  site.  By 
appointment.  Willowmere  Farm,  Smithtown  Branch, 
Long  Island.  Telephone  1476  R. _ 

FRIGID-Freeze  walk-in  freezer,  used  6  months,  160 
cu,  ft.,  automatic  defrost,  stainless  steel  exterior, 
perfect  condition.  $1,600.  Don  Spencer,  271  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

GARDEN  tractor  wanted,  state  make,  price.  BOX 
4828,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDEN  tractor  wanted.  Neubeck,  North  Pathogue, 
New  York. _ 

4,500  EGG  incubator  and  1,500  egg  incubator- 
hatcher,  both  Lincoln  automatic  110-volt  60  cycle 
A.  C.  Metal  racks,  trays,  pedigree  hatching  baskets. 
Good  condition.  Must  vacate  premises.  Sacrifice,  com¬ 
plete  for  $325.  Also  electric  brooder,  kerosene  brooder, 
each  300  chick,  both  for  $25.  A.  C.  Mills,  74 
Union  Ave-.  Irvington,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED:  White  Pine  lumber  suitable  for  millwork, 
dry  or  green,  within  hauling  distance  of  Northren 
New  Jersey.  BOX  4834,  Rural  New.Yorker. 


ADD  CHARM  AND  DEAUTY 

To  Your  Spring  Ensemble  With  A  Lovely 

4  Skin  Scarf  of  Sable-Blended  Redwood  Furs 

DYED  CONEY 

$15.60  Tax  Included 

For  Those  Who  Can  Afford  The  Best 

WE  SUGGEST  OUR 

4  Skin  Scarf  of  Mink-Blended  Logwood  Furs 

DYED  OPOSSUM 

$25.20  Tax  Included 

Send  No  Money.  Just  send  2  references.  We  will  gladly  send 
vou  these  furs  on  approval  for  10  days. 

D.  &  M.  AGINES 

244-48  West  27th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Convinced  of  the  need  for  a  State 
apple  commission,  similar  to  those 
operating  in  other  fruit  producing 
States,  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
■Assn,  has  named  a  committee  to  seek 
the  necessary  legislation.  On  the 
committee  are:  John  Peters,  Aspers, 
Adams  County;  George  Goodling, 
Loganville,  York  County;  Fred  Greist, 
Floradale,  Adams  County;  Richard 
McDonald,  Shippensburg,  Cumberland 
County;  Robert  Frecon  ,  Scotland, 
Franklin  County;  Charles  Packard, 
Roaring  Springs,  Blair  County;  and 
John  Mengel,  West  Leesport,  Berks 
County.  They  consider  proposing  a 
one  cent  per  bushel  tax  on  apple  sales 
in  the  State  for  financing  the  program, 
aimed  to  educate  consumers,  promote 
sales,  advertise  Pennsylvania  apples 
and  finance  research  of  benefit  to 
growers.  Under  tehtative  plans,  a 
commission  of  seven  members  would 
be  chosen  by  the  Governor  to  serve 
without  pay.  They  would  be  selected 
from  14  names  of  growers  nominated 
by  the  Association,  and  would  ad¬ 
minister  the  tax  funds.  Growers  claim 
similar  setups  are  operating  effectively 
in  Washington,  Michigan,  and  Virginia, 
while  West  Virginia  and  Maryland 
also  are  considering  such  moves. 

The  fruit  men  have  chosen  Fred 
Greist  as  president  of  their  association 
for  1947.  Other  officers  are:  Guy  L. 
Hayman,  Northbrook,  Chester  County, 
and  George  Goodling,  Loganville,  York 
County,  vice-presidents;  John  U.  Ruef, 
State  College,  Centre  County,  secretary; 
Charles  Packard,  Roaring  Springs, 
Blair  County,  treasurer;  and  these 
additional  directors,  J.  Eric  Linde, 
Orefield,  Lehigh  County;  R.  J.  Gillan, 
St.  Thomas,  Franklin  County;  and 
Harry  Anderson,  New  Park,  York 
County. 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 

WITH  THE  NEW 

Mall  Lightweight  Gasoline  Engine 
bk  Chain  Saw 


(36"  model,  82  lbs.) 

Cuts  trees  within  4  inches  of  the  ground  —  Shorter 
Stumps  —  More  Timber  per  Tree.  Saw  makes  hori- 
ontai  and  vertical  cuts.  Pneumatic  and  electric 
models  also  available.  Demonstrations  can  be  arranged. 
Cali  or  Write. 

Complete  Machinery  &  Equip.  Co.  Inc. 
36-38  11th  St.,  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 
Ironsides  6-8600 

Exclusive  Factory  Distributors  and  Service  Station 
for  Metropolitan  New  York  and  Westchester,  Put¬ 
nam,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 


HANDIEST  THING  ON  FARM  OR  ESTATE 
Innk  100  FEET  0F  fence  d;ie95 

l-UUIl  (in  500  Foot  Lots)  — 

FOR  CRIBBING— SILAGE— SHADING 

SNOW  FENCE 

OR.DE  Ft.  NOW  * 

Pasco  “No-Drift"  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  fab¬ 
ricated  wood-picket  fence  woven  between  5  double 
cables  of  special  wire.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16''x 
I%x4  ft.  Can  easily  be  rolled  up  and  stored  for 
future  use.  An  excellent  outdoor  play-pen. 

50  FT.  ROLL  $8.95—106  FT.  ROLL  $17.50 
500  FT.  OR  MORE  $15.95  PER  100  FEET 

We  Ship  At  Once 

Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD! 

DUEL-TEST 
SUPPLY  CO. 

DEPT.  R 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

We  Invite  Dealers  And  Farm 
Cooperatives 


U  S  D  A 

BELTSVILLE  WHITES 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Association 
of  Artificial  Breeding  Cooperatives,  em¬ 
bracing  five  districts  with  their  42 
member  county  units,  will  meet  in 
annual  session  April  3-4  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College;  Clyde  L.  Moore, 
Slippery  Rock,  Butler  County  is 
president.  Artificial  breeding  of  dairy 
cattle  in  Pennsylvania,  starting  in  1942 
when  500  cows  were  bred,  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  a  fact  all  the 
more  significant  because  all  of  the 
gains  have  resulted  from  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  work,  and  none  from 
solicitation.  By  1943  the  number  was 
tripled  to  1,500,  then  jumped  tenfold 
to  15,000  by  1944.  In  1945  there  was  an¬ 
other  300  per  cent  increase,  to  48,000, 
and  at  the  end  of  last  year  the  number 
of  cows  bred  artifically  in  the  State 
had  reached  88,000.  The  number  of 
dairymen  who  have  enrolled  their  herds 
ip  the  artificial  breeding  program  has 
grown  from  scratch  to  13,793  at  the 
start  of  1947.  The  five  district  co¬ 
operatives  and  the  headquarters  from 
which  they  service  the  42  locals  are: 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Clarion;  First 
Pennsylvania,  Lewisburg;  Nepa  (North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania) ,  Tunkhannock; 
Southeastern,  Landisville;  and  Lehigh 
Valley,  Alllentown.  In  the  very  few 
areas  where  this  service  is  not  now 
available  to  dairy  farmers,  limiting 
factors,  such  as  inadequate  telephone 
service,  and  poor  secondary  roads, 
some  of  which  are  scarcely  traversible 
at  times,  are  said  to  be  the  main  causes. 


Success  of  its  recent  initial  State¬ 
wide  bred  ewe  sale  has  prompted  the 
Pennsylvania  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers 
Association  to  plan  a  similar  event  next 
Fall.  Again  it  will  be  held  at  the 
State  College,  State  College,  Centre 
County.  Named  to  select  sheep  for  the 
forthcoming  sale  are  these  breed  repre¬ 
sentatives:  Shropshire,  E.  H.  Dale, 
State  College;  Dorsets,  J.  Raymond 
Henderson;  Southdowns,  Richard 
Stevens,  Homer  City,  Indiana  County; 
Cheviots,  L.  F.  Nichols,  Mt.  Bethel, 
Northampton  County;  and  Hampshires, 
Fred  Barrett,  Johnstown,  Cambria 
County.  n.  m.  e. 


Thomas  G.  Pendell 

Thomas  G.  Pendell,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  for  some  sixty  years,  died  on 
January  30,  1947.  He  suffered  a  heart 
attack  on  January  28,  while  at  work  in 
the  office  of  his  weekly  newspaper, 
The  Poughkeepsie  Square  Dealer,  which 
he  founded  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Pendell  was  born  on  April  7, 
1867,  in  Monticello,  Sullivan  County, 
New  York,  and  was  educated  in  the 
local  schools.  His  first  position  was 
with  The  Watchman  at  Monticello, 
where  he  learned  the  printer’s  trade. 
He  then  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
several  New  York  City  papers,  and 
later  owned  and  published  papers  in 
Orange,  Dutchess,  Sullivan  and  St. 
Lawrence  Counties  over  a  .long  period 
of  years.  He  was  interested  in  politics 
and  was  instrumental  in  forcing  many 
reforms  of  a  political  nature  but  re¬ 
tained  the  respect  of  his  enemies  be¬ 
cause  of  his  forthright  courage. 

In  1890  he  married  Adelaide  Chatfield 
of  Cornwall,  who  died  in  1930.  He  is 
survived  by  six  sons,  three  daughters, 
18  grandchildren,  three  great-grand¬ 
children,  one  sister,  two  half-sisters  and 
one  half-brother.  One  son,  Robert  G. 
Pendell,  publishes  the  Beacon  Light 
and  Fishkill  Standard. 

A  stalwart  publisher  has  passed  on, 
but  the  high  standard  of  his  work  will 
be  long  remembered. 


POULTS  &  EGGS 

THE  FAMILY  SIZE  BROAD  BREASTED 

TURKEY 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Tested 
EXCLUSIVE  TURKEY  HATCHERY 

ZORN’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

HEMPSTEAD  TURNPIKE 

BETHPAGE,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

*  BODINE  * 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

25  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

4,000  White  Leghorn  Breeders 
All  breeders  are  being  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  whose  dams  have  U.  S. 
R.  O.  P.  records  of  250  eggs  or  more. 
Write  for  Price  List 

BODINE’S  PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  FARM 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  28,  NEW  YORK 


Vt.-U.S.  Approved  Turkey 
Poults  From  Our  Own 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeder 
Flock 

Full-breasted,  short-legged  rugged  Ver¬ 
mont  Bronze  poults  available  from  April 
through  July.  Seventy-five  cents  each. 
(Orders  of  less  than  fifty  poults  eighty 
cents  each.)  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $25.00 
per  hundred.  Prices  of  Goslings  upon 
request.  10%  deposit  required  with 
all  orders. 

HIGH  POND  FARMS 

Brandon  Vermont 

ARTHUR  H.  SCHMIDT,  Manager 
Telephone  Hubbardton  13-9 


PETER’S  POULTS  $81-100 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  White  Hollands  from 
Pullorum  clean  stock.  Egg  prices  on  request. 

Peter’s  Farm,  1094  Middleboro  Ave.,  E.  Taunton,  ijlass. 


BALL  CHICKS  ARE  HEALTHY! 

Red-Rocks,  Rock-Hamps,  Leghorns 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed 

BALL  HATCHERY,  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 

MATT1TUCK  W.  LEGHORN  FARM 

Chicks  from  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  N.  Y.  Certi¬ 
fied  old  hens  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  males  from  251  to 
283  egg  dams.  Minimum  eggs  set  26  ozs. 
Supply  very  limited. 

NORMAN  L.  WELLS,  MATTITUCK,  NEW  YORK 


-  WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY  - - 

16c  EACH  PUiLEORUM  CLEAN.  WE  USE  ONLY 
OUR  OWN  EOGS.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

C.  W.  AUGENSTEIN,  R.  5,  Box  252,  Vineland,  N.  J- 


-  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  . - - 

Worlds  greatest  layers.  Hatching  eggs.  Day  old 

ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4.00;  thirty,  $8.00;  fifty,  $12.50: 
$24.00  per  hundred,  postpaid.  Hatches  Weekly- 
Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J- 


-  WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE - 

Breeding  Geese  and  Hatching  Eggs  for  America’s 
Leading  Flock.  Grand  Layers.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWIN  D.  PRICE,  BOX  R,  WANTAGH,  N  Y. 


CFFSF  nnm  Breeding  stock  and  eggs.  Free 
ULLJL,  I/ULIVu  Circular.  30  Varieties.  Write 

Hearthstone  Haven,  Route  28,  R.  D.,  Hampton.  N.  J- 


POULTS 


BELTSVILLE  SMALL  WHITE 
WAGON  WHEEL  BB  BRONZE 
Pullorum  Clean.  1947  prices,  reduced. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa- 
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DAY-OLD  TO  10  WEEKS 

Reserve  Your  Shipments  NOW 

They’re  bigger  and  better  than  ever  this  year. 
Big,  plump,  healthy  poults  that  will  live  and 
grow.  All  breeders  raised  on  Ladino  range. 
N.Y.-U.S.  PuHorum  Clean  under  the  National 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan. 

Four  Customers  Report: 

“All  doing  fine  .  .  .  your  strain  very  healthy.” 
“The  most  rapid  growth  we  ever  had.” 
“^ig,  sturdy,  healthy  breed  .  .  .  I’m  very 
proud  of  my  flock.” 

“Developed  in  fine  shape  from  the  day  of 
their  arrival.” 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

Don’t  delay,  preferred  shipping  dates  are 
being  fast  booked. 

A.  L.  DOUGLASS,  Manager 


Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  57 R:  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


*%ee£cutd Hatc&euj 

**  tl.  s.  APPROVED 

Turk  nr  Points 


TAKE 
ADVANTAGE 
OF  THESE 

ZEELAND 
HATCHERY 
SPECIAL 

SERVICES  __ 

'■  All  Breeds  Available!  Broad -Breasted  Bronze,  White 
Hollands,  Small  Whites,  Bourbon  Reds,  Narragansetts, 
Black  Spanish.  ’ 

2.  Sexed  Poults!  Raise  the  sex  you  want,  prices  as  low 
as  41c  each. 

3.  Livability  Guaranteed!  Get  the  details  of  our  liberal 

4-point  guarantee.  ' 

4.  Delivered  Anywhere!  Shipments  made  by  truck,  paroel 
Post,  express  or  air  anywherel 


of  (t2  MEAT  HYBRIDS 

\  MINORCA -LEGHORNS 
AUSTRA-WHITES 


Hybrids  are  gaining  in  popularity 
and  for  good  reason — They  are  hardy 
— —  — grow  faster  and  lay  more  eggs. 

Here  are  the  two  ideal  hybrids — Leghorn- Minoroas  aro 
the  answer  if  you  want  extra  large  white  eggs.  Austra 
Whites  are  a  dual  purpose — ideal  for  both  egg  and  meat 
production.  We  also  have  extra  fine  straight  breed  chicks 
available.  Big  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks. 
White  Giants,  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Australorps. 
A  liberal  guarantee  on  these  U.S. 

Approved  Chicks.  Write  us  today  I 


MAMMOTH  WHITE 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


CP  TO  G  POUNDS  IN  9  WEEKS 
Here  is  the  fastest  growing  bird 
available.  Quick  turnover  and  big 
money  jnaker.  5,000  breeder  duoks 
on  our  own  farm.  3,500  of  them 
2  years  old.  We  specialize  in  duck¬ 
lings  the  year  around.  Can  fill 
your  orders  large  or  small.  Sexed 
ducklings  available.  Big  catalog 
explains  all  about  Duck  Raising. 
£5^  CHAAut  Chick  says* 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY' 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  93A,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

3  ?MnA,JnIun  —  Sent*  me  Catalogs  listed  below  — 
imam  the  ones  you  want) 

□  TURKEYS  □  CHICKS  □  DUCKLINGS 
NAME. . . 


I 

I 

}  ADDRESS.. 


Paste  this  coupon  on  Penny  Postcard 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Vineland  Egg  Auction;  Tel.  543;  G. 
M.  Luff,  Manager.  Egg  Prices,  Jan.  27. 
White  Eggs  —  Low  High  * 

Fancy  extra . $0.40  $0.53 

Fancy  medium . 44%  .46  % 

Grade  A  extra . 48  .53% 

Grade  A  medium . 43%  .45 

Producers  extra . 45%  .47 

Producers  medium . 41  .42  % 

Pullets  . 38  .40% 

Jumbos . 54  .56 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  extra . 46  .49 

Fancy  medium . 43  .45% 

Grade  A  extra . 45  .48% 

Grade  A  medium . 42%  .44% 

Producers  medium . 40  .40 

Pullets  . 36%  .40% 

Peewees  . 30  .30 

Jumbos . 52  .52% 

Cases  sold,  2,491. 


Flemington,  N.  J. 
Flemington  Auction  Market. 
Flemington  242.  C.  H.  Stains,  Auction 
Master.  Egg  prices,  Jan.  24. 


Tel. 


White  Eggs  — 

Low 

High 

Fancy  extras . 

.  .$0.50 

$0.55% 

Fancy  mediums . 

. .  .44% 

.47 

Grade  A  extras . 

.523/4 

Grade  A  mediums..,. 

. .  ,44 

.46 

Pullets  . 

.43% 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .52% 

.563/4 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  extras . 

.48 

Grade  A  extras . . . 

. .  .45 

.48% 

Grade  A  mediums. . . . 

. .  .44 

.44% 

Pullets  . 

.  .  .39% 

.43% 

Cases  sold,  2,569. 

Worcester, 

Pa. 

Tri-County  Producers  Cooperative 

Association,  Inc.  Elmo  Underkoffler, 

Manager.  Egg  price,  Jan.  30. 

White  Eggs  —  Low 

Fancy  large . $0.48 

Fancy  medium . 43% 

Extras  large . 47 

Extras  medium . 42  % 

Standard  large . 42 

Standard  medium . 41 

Pullets  . . .  .38 

Peewees  . 36 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  large . 44 

Fancy  medium . 42 

Extras  large . 43 

Extras  medium . 41 


large. 


41 


Standard 

Standard  medium . 40 

Pullets  . 38 

Peewees  . 

Cases  sold,  1,246. 


.36 


High 

$0.50 

.44% 

.48 

.43% 

.44 

.42 

.40 

.36 

.47 

.43 

.45 

.42 

.43 

.41 

.40 

.36 


Hightstown, 

N.  J. 

Hightstown  Egg  Auction.  Tel.  193 
Egg  prices,  Jan.  27. 

White  Eggs  — 

Low 

High 

Fancy  extra . 

.  .  $0.49 

$0.58% 

Fancy  medium . 

.  .  .45% 

.483/4 

Grade  A  extra . 

.  .  .47 

.57 

Grade  A  medium.... 

.  .  .443/4 

.47 

Grade  B  extra . 

.  .  .45 

.473/4 

Grade  B  medium . 

.  .  .40 

.40% 

Jumbos  . 

.  .  .60 

.68 

Pullets  . 

.  .  .38 

.42 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Grade  A  extra . $0.44 

Grade  A  medium . 42 

Grade  B  extra . 40% 

Jumbos . 58 

Pullets  . .  .35 


$0.47 

.47 

.44 

.58 

.35 


Totowa  Boro,  N.  J. 

Totowa  Boro  Egg  Auction,  Furies  St. 
Tel.  Little  Falls  4-0860. 


White  Eggs  — 

Low 

High 

Large  . 

.  .  .  .$0.46 

$0.55% 

Medium  . 

. 43 

.52 

Pullets  . 

. 40 

•41% 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Large  . 

.  . .  .$0.43 

$0.48 

Medium  . 

. 41 

.45 

Pullets  . 

. 39 

.39 

Peewees  . 

. 35% 

.35% 

New  Express  Rates  on  Eggs 

What  is  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  doing  about  the  egg  ex¬ 
press  rates  into  New  York  City?  Your 
paper  was  the  only  one  that  I  saw 
which  carried  the  story  on  the  hearing 
last  month.  (Please  keep  us  advised. 
Steuben  Gouty,  N.  Y.  w.  p.  b. 

The  I.  C.  C.  hearing  called  for  Janu¬ 
ary  6  was  never  held.  Its  purpose  was 
to  review  the  I.  C.  C.’s  order  suspend¬ 
ing  the  greatly  increased  tariffs  filed  by 
the  Railway  Express  Agency.  .  Those 
rates  were  originally  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  December  1,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  from  39  cents  a  case  to  about 
$1.18,  but  the  I.  C.  C.  issued  a  sus¬ 
pension  order. 

A  few  days  before  the  scheduled 
hearing  last  month,  Railway  Express 
withdrew  its  tariff  schedule  and  offered 
a  new  set  of  rates,  averaging  about  58 
cents  a  case  for  all  shipments  into 
New  York  City  from  New  York  State 
and  also  from  nearby  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  points.  The  new  schedule 
was  supposed  to  go  into  effect  January 
15  hut,  as  we  go  to  press,  it  has  still 
not  been  put  into  operation. 

The  New  York  Butter  and  Egg 
Merchants  Assn.,  which  was  active  in 
the  fight  to  reduce  the  excessive  rates 
first  announced,  is  now  attempting  to 
obtain  rate  equalization  on  shipments 
from  more  distant  points  where  the 
new  rates  were  not  suspended.  Western 
Pennsylvania  shippers,  for  example,  are 
paying  express  charges  of  around  $1.47 
for  a  case  of  eggs. 


©  It’s  none  too  soon  to  order  your 
Rilco  Brooder  if  you  want  it  for  spring 
delivery.  Some  labor  is  available  dur¬ 
ing  winter  months  that  will  not  be 
available  in  the  spring. 

Rilco  houses  are  modern,  neat  ap¬ 
pearing.  Built  with  the  famous  Rilco 
glued  laminated  wood  rafter.  Engi¬ 
neered  and  factory-built  to  precision 
standards.  Easy  to  build  with  these 
ready-to-use  rafters.  Strong,  durable, 
light  in  weight,  they  make  a  house 
that’s  easy  to  move  to  clean  ground. 
Plenty  of  head  room  and  floor  area, 
but  less  inside  space  to  be  heated. 
Write  for  FREE  folder  on  Rilco  Rafters 
for  Barns,  Machine  Sheds,  Cribs, 
Brooder,  Laying  and  Hog  Houses. 
Order  your  Rilco  brooder  house  soon. 

RILCO  laminated  products, inc. 

It  I  LVV  A  WEYERHAEUSER  INSTITUTION 
223  Conynghom  Ave.,  Wilket-Barre,  Pennsylvania 


ORDER 

NOW 


WRITE  FOR 
*?% CC  FOLDERI 


PINE  LAWN  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 

And  White  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS  for  outstanding  Quality.  Vigorous,  fast 
growing,  minimum  of  feed  per  pound  of  growth,  no  reactors,  latest  incubation. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WILLIAM  KROUT’S  SONS 

CHALFONT  Bucks  County  PENNSYLVANIA 


BIG,  MEATIER 
Broad  Breasted 
Bronze 

TURKEY  POULTS 

U.S.D.A.  SMALL  WHITES  WHITE  HOLLANDS 


Bred  for  fast  growth  and  tender  juicy  meat. 
Command  premium  prices  because  of  larger, 
meatier  breasts.  40  years  experience  breed¬ 
ing  poultry.  Tube  tested.  U.  S.  Pullorum 
approved.  Thousands  of  pleased  customers. 


New  Hampshire  Reds 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds, 
Barred  Crosses,  While 
Leghorns.  U.S.  Approved. 
Pullorum  Controlled 
DUCKLINGS 

White  Pekins.  Hatches  Each  Week 


PROTIT 
SHOWING 
TO LOIR 


TURKEY  POULTS  THAT  LIVE 

Booking  your  order  of  poults  with  Highland  Farm 
you  can  be  assured  of  quality  poults  from  clean 
breeding  stock.  Highland  Farm  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Electric  Turkey  Hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania.  Poult 
orders  are  tilled  to  your  satisfaction.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

P.  F.  SOUDER,  Manager 
SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


lOO  PERCENT 

Pure  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

White  Hollands  and  U.S  P.A.  Beltsville 
Small  White  Poults.  All  from  Pullorum 
Clean  Flocks. 

Ask  For  Booklet. 

Ridgewood  Farms  Turkey  Hatchery 
C.  Lukas,  R.F.D.  1,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


®! 


POULTS  that  PAY 


I  Silver  Ward  B.  B.  Bronze  poults  are 
I  money  makers — also  Domes  and  Chaumiere 
Wh.  Hollands.  A11  stock  U.  S.  Approved 
—  Pullorum  Tested.  Write  for  catalog 
on  turkeys  —  also  chicks  all  leading  breeds. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY  Box  37,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


RAISE  WYNGARDEN  BROAD  BREASTED 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hatched  from  Michigan  U.S.  Approved  and  U.S.  Pul- 
lornm  Tested  hardy  Northern  Bred  flocks.  Select  quality 
poults  for  the  particular  turkey  raiser.  Reliable  service. 
Send  -penny  postcard  for  free  turkey  raisers  book;  full 
of  valuable  information.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  200,  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE.  Box  R,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


npif Uroadbreasted  Bronze  Turkeys. 
■»  ^  Buy  direct  from  small  breeder. 

Reasonable.  Prompt  shipment.  Also  Ducklings. 

BOS  HATCHERY  •  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


BRAMBLE’S 

BABY  CHICKS  AND 
BRONZE  POULTS 

Will  Make  You  Larger  Profits 
BARRED  PLY.  ROX,  NEW  H AMPSHIRES, 
WHT  E  LEGHORNS,  BRONZE  POULTS 
All  our  breeding  flocks  are  bloodtested  by  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  all 
flocks  are  Md.-U.S.  approved  and  pullorum  passed. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 
SEXED  CHIX  A  SPECIALTY 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


SEXED 

TURKEY 

POULTS 


NewWay  to  Extra  Profits — Raise  the  sex  you 
want!  Either  Toms  or  Hens  —  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free- 
Write  Today  / 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  141,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TurlfOV  Pnultc  Wagon  Wheel  Strain 
liunvj  lUlllO  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults  Rapid  Develop¬ 
ing,  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  6 
popular  breeds.  America’s  leading  strains  at  lower 
cost.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  HATCHERIES,  BOX  P,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


Selected  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

And  White  Holland  poults.  Bred  for  greater  profits. 
100%  Bloodtested.  Booking  orders  for  January  to 
July  delivery.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  PRICES. 

J.  E.  WIERSMA,  BOX  5  G,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


- 100%  PURE  BRED  RYCKEBOSH - 

Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands 
hatched  from  eggs  received  direct  form  Victor  Rycke- 
boseh's  and  Henry  Domes’  own  U.  S.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  Breeding  Farms.  Operating  under  National 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  We  are  now  shipping.  Phone, 
wire  or  write  for  open  dates.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY 
ROOST,  Box  R-702,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White 
Hollands.  Rigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
Hatchery.  No  Eggs  bought.  Get  our  low  prices.  FREE 

CIRCULAR.  SEIDELTON  FARMS, 

Box  R,  Washingtonville,  Pennsylvania 


Turltey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS, _  MARYLAND 

HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

U.  S.  -MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Our  35th  year  of  breeding-  White  Hollands. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TURKEY  POULTS  77c  Each 

MARCH,  APRIL  AND  MAY- 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  rating. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

HOMER  GRISMORE  TURKEY  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY _ - _ CORYDON,  IOWA 

CHAMPION  BOURBON  RED  AND  BROAD 
BREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS  ' 


Hamilton  Strain.  Bloodtested  by  State  Supervision. 

L.  H.  FOSSELMAN,  WILA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY 

Pullorum. 


BRONZE  POULTS. 
REID  TURKEY  FARM 


State  tested  for 

,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
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Think  this  one  over!  A  leading 
farm  editor  puts  it  plainly. 


“ Poultry  'profits  are  largely  a 
matter  of  management.  The  man 
with  good  birds  who  feeds  them 
good  feed  and  gives  them  proper 
attention  has  always ,  and  will 
always  make  money” 


You  can  break  this  down  to  3 
basic  factors  for  success: 

1.  Chicks  with  the  inherited  ability 
to  lay  cost  more  money  BUT  when 


they  lay  20  to  50  more  eggs  a  year 
they  pay  you  back  double. 

2.  Successful  brooding  saves  mor¬ 
tality  and  gives  you  stronger  chicks 
You  can  eliminate  common  brood¬ 
ing  troubles  with  the  help  of  the 
new  Chick  Rearing  Guide  free  at 
your  Park  &  Pollard  dealer. 

3.  Rich  food  value,  right  from  the 
starting  period,  gives  your  birds  the 
full  nutrition  needed  for  superior 
growth.  Lay  or  Bust  Chick  Starter 
is  amply  fortified  with  extra  vita¬ 
mins.  20  balanced  ingredients  sup¬ 
ply  feed  insurance  for  top  results. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


ipp? 


}»]>  i  w 

—  BY  BLOOD-TESTING  -  EAMESWAY  CULLING  -  R.  0.  P.  BREEDING 

These  advanced  modem  methods  have  produced  the  quality  in  Rupp’s  Chicks  that 
means  steady  profits  for  you!  One  Rupp  customer’s  weekly  income  from  eggs  alone 
is  more  than  $200.  Another  gathers  405  eggs  in  one  day  from  500  layers.  You 
can  do  as  well  with  Rupp  Chicks.  Ohio  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  I>ay-old 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Legorcas  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Also  sexed  chicks. 

Guaranteed  Rive  Delivery.  Prompt  Service.  Helpful  and 
Informative  Literature  and  Price  List  FREE.  Address  — 

RUPP’S  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY,  DEPT.  R,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


ZETTS  GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Pennsylvania’s  largest  duck  farm,  10,000  Breeders 
on  our  farms.  Fast  growth  —  More  Meat  -More 
Profits.  Up  to  6  pounds  in  8-10  weeks.  Also 
Egg  -  a  -  day  White  Runners,  Fawn  Runners, 
Rouens,  Geese,  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Drifting,  Pa. 


ZEELAND  MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  one  of  Michigan's  largest  duck  breeders. 
6,000  laying  hens  on  our  own  farm.  Years  of  care- 
ful  selection  and  breeding  for  rapid  growth.  Year 
around  hatching.  Send  for  Duck  Baisers  Guide  free. 
Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  311,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Biceer  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 

25  -  $7.50:  50  -  $14.00:  100  -  $28.00.  “Ducks  for. 

Profit"  free  with  order.  Prepaid. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  AND  RUNNERS 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y, 

Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings  at  a  reasonable 
price.  SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

yy  {^[T  E  D  SWANS  any  age  or  breed 


HE  ARK, 


—  Also  old  mated  Canada  geese. 

NORTH  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


BIG  TOULOUSE  GEESE  READY  FOR  BREEDING 
$8.00-$l0.00  3  Year  old  $12.00 

A.  ALTMAN,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  NEW  YORK 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  ICHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns _ $12.00  $22.00  $5.00 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  11.00  20.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 
&  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  McALIS-TERVILLE,  PENNA. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks- Started  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  Heavy  English  Strain 
R.  I.  Reds — Parmenter  Strain 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
Box  34  Theresa,  New  York 


BEST  Ancona  Chicks. 


Ancona  Farm, 


Catalog  Free. 

Richfield 


Shrawder’s 
9,  Penna. 


What  Turkeys  Need  for 
Feed 

There  are  plenty  of  problems  about 
turkey  feeding.  If  you  know  how  to 
solve  them,  you  won’t  have  to  wait 
for  cold  weather  to  fatten  your  birds. 
You  can  cut  your  growing  costs  ever 
so  much  and  if  you  watch  carefully, 
maybe  you  can  avoid  entirely  that 
dread  turkey  trouble  of  feather  pick¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  need  in  making  turkey 
feeding  too  complicated.  Not  long  ago 
while  visiting  turkey  growers  in  a 
dozen  of  the  Corn  Belt  States,  I  saw 
flocks,  thousands  strong,  growing  plump 
and  fat  on  a  self-feed  of  oats,  corn  and 
32  per  cent  concentrate.  It  is  next  to 
impossibly  to  raise  turkeys  cheaper 
than  with  a  ration  of  home  grown 
grains,  plus  a  concentrate  such  as  grow¬ 
ing  mash;  and  in  addition,  many  of 
these  flocks  were  on  clover,  knee  high, 
which  growers  claimed  cut  the  feed 
bills  by  a  substantial  percentage. 

But  to  start  at  the  beginning,  young 
poults  do  best  on  rations  high  in  pro¬ 
tein.  They  will  grow  and  feather  fast 
if  the  starting  feed  carries  about  24  or 
even  26  per  cent  protein.  Poults  do 
well  on  mash  alone  for  at  least  eight 
weeks.  In  fact  it  is  not  good  manage¬ 
ment  to  cut  their  growth  by  feeding 
grain  until  they  have  reached  the  two 
month  age.  Some  growers  start  their 
poults  on  cracked  grain  for  a  couple 
of  days.  The  large  size  of  the  particles 
have  eye  appeal  and  poults  take  to 
them  quickly.  Growers  claim  that  there 
are  more  poults  saved  on  grain  than 
when  mash  is  used  from  the  start.  Of 
course,  grain  feeding  is  contrary  to  the 
high  protein  theory.  But  it  is  used 
only  for  a  couple  of  days  and  during 
that  time  poults  cannot  suffer  much 
from  lack  of  vitamins  or  low  protein. 
The  switch  to  mash  from  the  small 
cracked  grain  is  made  abruptly  at  the 
end  of  two  days. 

Growing  turkeys  will  eat  grain  in 
small  quantities  after  three  or  four 
weeks.  If  you  are  not  overly  concerned 


diluted  some  with  water,  with  oats, 
corn  and  the  concentrate.  Some  let  the 
mixture  soak  overnight  but  others  feed 
it  fresh.  Either  way  seems  satisfactory 
but  if  there  is  a  preference,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  longer  soaking.  A  special 
hopper  is  not  needed  for  this  feeding. 

Milk  feeding  for  finishing  poultry, 
turkeys  and  ducks  is  well  established 
as  a  profitable  method.  It  gives  greater 
gains  than  dry  feeding  because  of  the 
greater  palatability  of  the  wet  feed. 
In  killing  plants,  birds  are  given  a 
special  v.-et  feed  for  a  few  days  with 
worthwhile  gains.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  milk  cannot  be  used  to  a 
greater  extent  for  turkeys  raised  in 
confinement  or  on  limited  range.  Re¬ 
cently  I  have  seen  turkeys  in  crates 
that  were  being  crammed  with  this 
special  feed.  A  long  glass  tube  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  container  for  the  wet  feed, 
and  a  foot  pedal  forces  the  feed  through 
the  tube  and  into  the  turkey’s  crop. 
The  attendant  pulls  the  head  through 
the  slats  of  the  coop,  opens  the  mouth 
and  forces  feed  into  the  crop.  Three 
or  four  feedings  a  day  for  four  or  five 
days  will  put  on  considerable  gain  and 
give  better  quality  birds. 

Don’t  think,  however,  that  you  have 
to  feed  a  concentrate  and  self  feed 
oats  and  corn  to  raise  good  turkeys. 
You  can  use  the  same  feeding  method 
with  a  growing  mash  plus  corn  and 
oats.  Some  growers,  particularly  in  the 
Northeast,  feed  growing  and  fattening 
pellets  extensively.  They  will  increase 
feed  consumption  over  what  can  be 
obtained  with  mash  and  grain  feeding 
as  is  practiced  in  the  Midwest.  They 
are  easier  for  birds  to  eat  than  dry 
mash  but  not  as  palatable  as  milk 
soaked  feeds. 

Here  is  about  the  way  feed  consump¬ 
tion  works  out.  Young  poults  eat  prac¬ 
tically  all  high  protein  mash  until  eight 
weeks  old.  From  eight  weeks  to  16 
weeks  they  will  eat  free  choice  from 
one-third  to  one-half  grain,  largely  oats. 
The  remainder  of  their  diet  will  be 
growing  mash.  After  16  weeks  the  diet 


Ray  Cook,  left,  who  operates  a  big  turkey  farm  near  Princeton,  Mercer 
County,  New  Jersey,  and  Harry  Sondergard,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  inspect  Rax/s 
flock  of  12,000  Bronze  turkeys.  These  birds  get  a  new  range  every  fourth  day. 
A  three  foot  fence  is  high  enough  to  keep  them  confined. 

9 


about  getting  the  last  possible  ounce  of 
feed  into  them  in  the  least  posible 
time,  it  is  very  good  to  give  them  some 
oats  and  corn  as  an  extra  feed.  They 
should  be  kept  on  a  high  protein  feed 
until  they  pass  eight  weeks  of  age, 
then  make  a  change  from  starting  to 
growing  mash  and  start  their  grain 
feeding  regularly.  It  is  along  about  the 
12  weeks  age,  when  the  birds  are  on 
range,  that  the  western  growers  put 
their  birds  on  the  32  per  cent  ccim- 
mercial  concentrate  and  give  them  free 
choice  of  oats  and  corn. 

The  percentages  of  grains  and  con¬ 
centrate  or  mash  that  turkeys  will  eat 
depends  a  lot  on  their  age  and  weather 
conditions.  It  takes  cold  nights  to  get 
the  heavy  corn  eating  with  its  ac¬ 
companying  laying  on  of  fat.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  grain  consump¬ 
tion  double  almost  overnight  with  the 
advent  of  cold  weather.  Oats  are  very 
important  in  the  turkey  ration.  We 
think  of  them  as  being  topnotch,  anti- 
cannibalistic  feeds,  and  they  are.  You 
just  can  not  beat  oats  for  good  bone 
growth  and  good  body  frame. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  much  a 
good  range  reduces  feed  requirements. 
Admittedly,  turkeys  are  better  foragers 
than  chickens,  yet  whether  the  range 
can  supply  30  per  cent  of  _  the  diet  as 
I  have  heard  claimed,  is  open  to 
question.  Maybe  it  is  15  per  cent  under 
most  conditions,  and  more  when  range 
is  exceptionally  good  and  management 
is  tops.  Throughout  the  Midwest  turkey 
ranges  are  moved  every  fourth  day. 
The  three  foot  wire  enclosure  which 
confines  them  to  the  range  is  moved 
with  roosts,  feeders,  waterers  and 
birds.  Actually  two  areas  are  usually 
used  at  one  time,  one  for  roosting,  the 
other  for  grazing.  After  the  fourth  day, 
the  grazing  area  becomes  a  roosting 
area  and  the  birds  are  moved  on  to  a 
new  area.  Birds  get  a  chance  to  graze 
the  new  area  for  four  days  before  it 
becomes  a  roosting  area.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  a  serious  outbreak  ot 
blackhead  will  occur  under  such 
management.  If  this  range  system 
furnishes  no  more  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  diet,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a 
safeguard  against  blackhead,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  following. 

While  you  will  never  find  a  method 
which  gets  turkeys  to  eat  fattening 
feeds  quite  like  cold  weather,  you  will 
be  surprised  at  what  condensed  milk 
will  do.  I  found  growers  using  it,  a 
barrel  at  a  feeding,  mixing  the  paste 


will  likely  be  about  one-third  to  one- 
half  mash  and  one-half  to  two-thirds 
grain  depending  upon  temperature  at 
night.  The  influence  of  the  weather 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Four  month  old 
turkeys  hatched  in  March  will  eat  less 
than  half  as  much  grain  as  the  same 
age  birds  hatched  in  June. 

The  feeding  of  breeders  is  an  im¬ 
portant  link  in  turkey  production. 
There  is  a  laying-out  process  which 
causes  shells  to  become  thinner  and 
hatchability  to  become  lower.  Breeder 
mashes  which  are  well  fortified  with 
vitamins  and  minerals,  help  breeders 
to  hold  up  long  under  the  strain  of 
heavy  production,  retaining  their  hatch- 
ability.  Any  breeder  mash,  that  gives 
good  results  with  chickens  will  work 
with  turkeys.  It  is  best  not  to  let 
breeders  eat  more  than  one-half  grain. 
That  will  assure  the  correct  vitamin 
content  of  the  total  diet. 

Toms  are  likely  to  need  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  lights  more  than  hens.  If  they 
are  the  same  age  as  hens  or  a  little 
younger,  they  are  certain  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  lights.  Lights  should  be  started 
about  two  weeks  before  the  toms  are 
placed  with  the  hens  and  before  fertile 
eggs  are  wanted.  Then  toms  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  be  active  sexually.  Hens 
are  not  so  likely  to  need  lights.  It  they 
get  plenty  of  good  breeder  mash  a 
month  before  eggs  are  needed  and 
not  too  high  a  percentage  of  grain, 
probably  not  over  50  per  cent,  heavy 
egg  production  is  almost  sure  to 
follow. 

You  will  not  be  able  to  entirely 
avoid  broodiness  though  it  is  much 
higher  in  some  strains.  It  can  be  broken 
up  by  confining  offenders  to  a  wire  or 
slatted  bottom  coop  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  feeding  mash  almost  entirely.  There 
is  not  much  chance  of  getting  satis¬ 
factory  production  out  of  a  hen  after 
she  has  gone  broody  several  times. 

Is  it  cheaper  to  grow  turkeys  on 
range  than  in  confinement?  I  still  wont 
attempt  to  answer  that  question  cate¬ 
gorically.  When  land  is  plentiful  and 
range  is  good,  my  preference  is  range. 
For  the  Northeast  farm  where  range 
.  is  scarce  and  land  high  in  price,  sun- 
porches  are,  probably  preferable.  Then, 
too,  on  the  general  farm  where  turkeys 
are  one  of  several  enterprises,  sun- 
porches  are  likely  best.  It  is  really 
more  a  problem  of  labor  than  disease 
control  or  quality  of  birds.  There  is 
little  difference  in  results  from  these 
two.  G.  T.  Klein 
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THE  ROUHP-ROOFEP  BUtLPMO 
THAT  WES  YOU  A  WlUARE  PE/ 


*n*mne 


*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


uare  Deal  in  Cost 


The  sturdy,  durable  Quonset  40  is  a  big  building ,  built  throughout  of 
quality  materials  and  with  proved  construction  methods.  Yet  its  cost  is  re¬ 
markably  lowkfor  the  value  it  gives  you.  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation’s 
efficient  mass  production  of  the  Stran-Steel  arch  ribs  makes  possible 
important  savings  that  are  passed  on  to  you.  The  Quonset  40  compares 
favorably  in  price  with  buildings  made  of  less  durable  materials. 


uare  Deal  in  Permanence 

Look  at  the  advantages  of  steel  construction  in  the  way  this  building 
stands  up.  It  is  fire-resistant.  It  is  weather-resistant.  It  is  proof  against 
termites  and  rotting.  Where  other  framing  materials  may  vary  in  strength 
and  condition,  the  Stran-Steel  framing  of  the  Quonset  40  is  always 
uniform  in  quality.  Given  reasonable  care,  your  Quonset  40  should 
last  indefinitely  in  A-l  condition. 


QumdSt  20 


uare  Deal  in  Usefulness 

The  Quonset  40  is  a  very  adaptable  building.  Its  clear-span  interior 
permits  efficient  use  of  all  the  space  within,  while  variations  in  its  length 
and  in  placement  of  windows  let  you  adapt  the  Quonset  40  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  needs.  Another  important  feature  of  usefulness  is  the  patented 
nailing  groove  in  Stran-Steel  framing  members:  Any  material  or  equip¬ 
ment  that  can  be  attached  to  a  wooden  structure  can  be  attached  to  the 
Quonset  40,  inside  or  out.  Tou  nail  to  Stran-Steel.  See  your  local  Quonset 
dealer  for  complete  information — or  send  us  a  postcard  requesting  his 
name  and  address. 


20  feet  wide;  length  as  required,  in 
12-foot  extensions.  Standard  end  wall 
equipped  with  walk  door,  two  windows 
and  ventilating  louvers.  Side  wall  win¬ 
dows  and  solid  end  wall  also  available. 


QuenaSt 24 


24  feet  wide;  length  as  required,  in 
sections  of  12  feet.  Each  section  per¬ 
mits  choice  of  open  front,  solid  panel 
or  sliding  door.  Solid  end  wall  or  end 
wall  with  door  and  window  available. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 

CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  DEPT.  7  •  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26,  MICH.  •  UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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CHICKS 


B-B  Chick. Starter,  developed  to  meet  specific  and  ex¬ 
acting  nutritional  requirements. 


PULLETS 


B-B  Growing  Mash  economically  provides  proteins 
and  vitamins  for  steady  growth. 


BROILERS 


B-B  Broiler  Ration  offers  consistently  above-average 
gains  while  producing  top-quality  birds. 


LAYERS 


B-B  Egg  Mash  assures  high  productivity  as  it  helps 
maintain  flock  in  excellent  trim. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO  NiY 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3Q  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK 


Leading  AH  Pens 
In  U.S.  This  Year 

Up  to  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds, 
all  egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  had  laid  737  eggs  and 
773.15  points  to  date  or  92%  pro¬ 
duction  and  average  egg  size  of 
25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this  new  pen 
continue  to  lead?  Probably  net. 

ORDER  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of 
orders  for  1947,  but  just  the  same  if  you  send 
us  your  order  now  we  can  supply  you  with  chicks 
on  almost  any  date  you  want  delivery.  Order 


Babcock’s  World  Record  Pen  —  4057  Eggs,  4365  Points  in  51  Weens. 

straight  run,  pullets,  or  cockerels  —  95%  accuracy 
guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  in 
detail  and  explains  how  we  have  built  up  our 
strain  of  White  Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  our  world  record  pen  and  tells  how 
their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  to  the  White 
Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Write  for 
this  catalog  today. _ _ 


While  Cross 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  120  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

{Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request.  __ 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904' 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

TANCER  BROS.  42  HUDSON  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TOP  PRICES  AND  PROMPT  RETURNS  ASSURED. 
Supply  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express. 
Established  1897 


liixr©  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y, 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 


Cao^XMAS  78 £& 

*  We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year,  .dll 


We  grow  .  ,  -  . 

Write  for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin, 
planting  stock,  price  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 


PROFIT 

BRED 

ond 


HALL  BROTHERS’  *\ 


Described  in  detail  in  the 
most  elaborate,  colorful 
and  informative  poultry 
catalog  ever  published  t 
No  matter  where 
you  buy  chicks, 
read  our  catalog 
before  placing 
your  order.  Send 
for  your  copy 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC. 

60  Wallingford,  Conn., 


SEED  FOR  1947 

For  your  share  of  the  big  profits 
ahead  order  Mapes  Chicks  early. 
From  U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Passed  flocks  mated  to  R.  O.  P. 
sires,  they  have  the  all  'round 
duality  for  heavy  production  of 
meat  or  eggs.  Your  choice  of 
Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross  or  Rock-Red  Cross.  Write 

JMape^PoultnfJArm^^oxJL^lJ^JNewburghjJN^Y^ 


ASHLEY  POST-WAR 

POULTRY  PLUCKERS 

With  the  Newest  Features 
Available  in  Stainless  Steel 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  31,  N.Y, 
Telephone  AUdubon  3-7683 
Ask  for  our  reconditioned  Picker  Special 


SILVER  MAPLES 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  enclosed  letter  looks  like  a 
whitewash  to  me.  I  never  received  any 
notice  such  as  they  claim  to  have 
sent.  The  amount  is  too  small  for  you 
to  waste  any  more  time  with  it.  I  am 
marking  it  down  as  side  stepping, 
and  it  goes  on  the  loss  side  of  the 
ledger.  Thank  you  for  your  brave 
effort.  R.  J.  g. 

A  separator  was  sent  to  Canada  for 
repair.  On  return  the  Post  Office  tacked 
on  a  duty  of  $3.00,  which  was  paid 
under  protest,  but  the  Post  Office  re¬ 
turned  $2.14.  Because  of  further  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  separator  was  again  returned 
to  Canada  for  additional  repair,  which 
was  made  without  charge.  The  duty, 
however,  was  placed  at  $7.00,  and  ex- 
pressage  at  $1.66.  This  was  excessive 
and  refund  was  requested.  The  claim 
was  passed  from  one  to  another.  The 
express  office  placed  responsibility  on 
the  customs  office,  but  the  latter  re¬ 
fused  to  make  payment  because  the 
claim  was  not  presented  within  the 
prescribed  time  limit.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  matter  of  an  evident  overcharge 
that  has  been  under  review  for  so 
long  might  be  considered  to  come  with¬ 
in  the  time  limit.  The  formal  claim 
papers  were  not  received  by  the 
customer,  and  the  office  claims  a  timely 
protest  was  not  made.  Rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  prevailed  and  we  were  unable 
to  sever  the  red  tape.  The  moral  is 
to  make  sure  formal  claims  are  filed 
on  the  required  forms  and  well  with¬ 
in  the  time  limit. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  the  en¬ 
closed  literature?  Would  it  be  a  good 
investment?  ..  x.  q. 

Our  reaction  is  negative.  The  in¬ 
vestment  requested  is  to  help  “grub¬ 
stake”  a  party  in  an  effort  to  open 
up  a  gold  mine.  The  follow-up  litera¬ 
ture  gives  the  background  of  a  section 
of  Colorado  that  had  been  mined  with 
varying  success  since  1876,  and  which, 
it  is  claimed,  may  still  contain  gold. 
Also,  nearby  lodes  may  have  been 
opened  up  by  earthquakes  or  other  i 
factors,  and  the  prospect  for  finding  ; 
gold  is  (they  say)  excellent.  The  main  I 
point  is  that  this  looks  like  a  “golden  1 
opportunity”  to  the  promoter,  and  the  j 
old,  old  method  comes  into  play  —  no 
stock  selling,  but  lend  the  money  for 
prospecting.  If  a  lode  is  located  and 
developed,  the  profits  will  be  shared; 
if  nothing  develops,  your  money  has 
gone  into  a  hole  in  the  ground.  We  say 
let  experienced  investors  take  the 
chance.  Keep  your  money  for  propo¬ 
sitions  that  are  an  established  success. 

Received  the  refund  check  a  few  days 
ago  and  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  assistance  in  this  matter.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  many  firms  will 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  worth¬ 
less  gadgets,  when  there  are  so  many 
useful  inventions  to  be  manufactured, 
just  for  the  simple  purpose  of  catch¬ 
ing  sucker’s  mone^,  I  doubt  if  any 
one  who  purchased  this  article  could 
possibly  use  it  as  it  is  absolutely 
worthless  for  the  purpose  intended. 
California  c.  r. 

We  have  always  believed  that  those 
who  scheme  and  work  up  propositions 
to  deceive  people  and  rake  in  their 
hard  earned  cash,  could  easily  double 
their  profit  if  they  would  put  as  much 
time  and  thought  on  legitimate  enter¬ 
prises.  A  cheap  contraption  or  fake 
propositioin  can  only  exist  a  short  time 
and  a  new  location  or  victim  must  be 
sought  in  order  to  continue  the  sales. 
Some  tricksters  have  a  new  scheme 
for  each  season  of  the  year — one  worse 
than  the  other — and  none  worth  a 
nickel.  A  worthwhile  article  speaks  for 
itself  and  gathers  orders,  and  in  the 
long  run  makes  money,  and  better  yet, 
security  for  the  owner. 

Thought  you  might  like  to  hear  of 
a  new  racket.  A  man  has  been  going 
around  in  our  section  in  Michigan 
taking  orders  for  new  telephones  at 
$10  per  order.  After  he  gets  the  $10 
he  doesn’t  come  back  —  nor  does  any 
one  in  our  neighborhood  see  him.  Our 
local  radio  station  spread  the  news 
and  warning  and  this  faker  has  evi¬ 
dently  gone  somewhere  else.  One  man 
gave  $18  and,  of  course,  never  heard 
from  the  order.  H.  b. 

We  appreciate  this  information.  It  is 
just  another  trick  of  a  “get-rich-quick” 
artist.  As  forewarned  is  fore-armed, 
we  trust  our  readers  will  remember 
the  experience  outlined  above  and  re¬ 
frain  from  falling  into  the  trap. 

We  have  been  asked  to  join  an 
organization  that  will  assist  in  giving 

information  regarding  overseas  graves 

and  cemeteries.  Do  you  think  it  will 
be  helpful?  N-  L- 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
or  helpful  to  contribute  to  such 
organizations.  All  available  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  obtained  from  the  War 
Department.  Their  official  records  have 
the  location  of  graves  and  cemetries. 
The  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  War  Department  is  the  re¬ 
sponsible  agency  for  the  return  and 
final  burial  of  those  who  died  in 
World  War  II  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  employ  or  engage  private  organi¬ 
zations.  The  details  can  be  obtained 
from  the  office  mentioned  above  with¬ 
out  cost. 


>  Dr.  Salsbury’s 

REN-O-SAL 

Drinking  Water  Medicine 


GIVES  YOUR  CHICKS 

FASTER  GROWTH 


Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  gives  your  chicks  these  tonic 
benefits:  faster  growth,  quicker 
maturity,  earlier  egg  production,  when 
used  with  customary  feeds.  Easy  to 
use;  safe  in  any  waterer — even  metal. 
Economical.  To  get  these  benefits  give 
your  chicks  two  Ren-O-Sal  tablets  in 
each  gallon  of  drinking  water  right  at 
the  start  and  during  their  entire  grow- 
'  ing  period. 

Also  prevents  the  spread  of  cecal 
(bloody)  coccidiosis  in  eight  tablet- 
per-gallon  doses.  Treat  on  the  first 
sign  of  an  outbreak. 

Buy  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  when 
you  get  your  chicks.  Get  the  economy 
size  package  at  hatchery,  feed,  drug, 
other  stores. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 
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PICKWICK  POULTRY  PICKERS 


MODEL  “D” 


The  name  PICKWICK 
is  registered  U.  S. 
Patent  Office.  Pick¬ 
wick  machines  manu¬ 
factured  under  patents 
No.  2.392,525  and/or 
D-135,668. 


are  the  successful 
answer  to  your  pro¬ 
cessing  problem. 
Whether  you  process 
a  hundred  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  birds,  the  job  is 
done  faster,  easier, 
better,  and  more 
profitably  with  a 
Pickwick.  Every¬ 
where,  Pickwicks  are 
being  used  with  out¬ 
standing  success  by 
farmers,  markets, 
locker  operators, 
poultry  processors, 
and  packers.  Get  the 
facts  about  America’s 
Number  One  Poultry 
Picker.  .  .The  Pick¬ 
wick!  Made  in  a  size 
and  model  to  fit  your 
need  and  your  pocket- 
book.  Write  for  free 
literature. 


%e  picrnm 

COMPANY 

278  'third  street,  n. 


RATS 

K-R-O  Kills  ’em  or  Your 
Money  Back 

“With  my  last  can  of  K-R-O  Powder, 
I  killed  43  rats  in  one  night — ”  re¬ 
ports  Mr.  George  Ripper,  Lanark, 
Illinois,  farmer.  K-R-O  is  guaranteed 
to  kill  rats.  Red  squill,  its  active  in¬ 
gredient,  makes  K-R-O  safer  to  use 
around  farm  animals.  Economical ! 
Two-ounce  package  at  75c  will  make 
200  death-dealing  baits.  At  most 
drug,  feed,  and  seed  stores.  Get 
K-R-O  today! 

K-R-O 


FOR 
ALL 
POULTRY: 


a 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c.  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4X0. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waierloo,  Iowa 


> 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance- 
superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills.  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 


NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Aye.,  Mt,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  4192,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 

Massachu  setts. 


ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female.  Age  limits  18  to 

55.  Annual  salary  $1,690  with  $100  increments 
after  each  year  of  service  for  4  years.  Eight-hour 
day  with  opportunities  for  over-time.  Eighty-six  days 
annual  leave  with  pay.  Sick  leave  allowances  after 
6  months  of  service.  Medical  care  provided  without 
cost.  Position  includes  pension,  group  insurance,  sick 
and  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in 
person.  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip, 
Long  Island. 


COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


WANTED;  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 

general  public  hospital;  beginning  cash  salary 
$2400  yearly,  plus  meals  while  on  duty  and  launder¬ 
ing  of  uniforms,  $2640  for  service  in  tuberculosis, 
contagion  and  psychiatry.  Living  in  optional  with 
deduction  of  $600  yearly  for  complete  maintenance. 
Annual  increments  of  $135  first  year  and  $150  there¬ 
after  for  satisfactory  service.  Established  retirement 
pension  system,  generous  sick  leaves  and  vacation 
policy.  Pleasant  environment  within  one  hour  of 
New  York  City.  Must  be  licensed  or  eligible  for 
licensure  -  In  New  York  State.  Apply  Director  of 
Nursing,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager.  Potatoes  mostly,  ,  few 
vegetables,  also  Bowers.  Must  be  hard  worker, 
have  exceptional  references;  beautiful  home,  modern, 
good  pay,  BOX  4648,  Rural  New-Yorker.  - 


HELP  Wanted:  Ward  attendants,  men  and  women 
over  18  years  of  age.  Certain  sick  leave  benefits 
after  one  year  of  service.  Free  hospital  service  and 
medical  care.  Pour  weeks  paid  vacation  each  year. 
8-hour  day,  with  opportunity,  if  desired,  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate.  Salary,  $1,300- 
$1,700  per  year,  plus  30%  bonus,  with  reduction 
made  for  maintenance.  Write  for  information, 

Wassaic  State  School,  Was  sale,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  young  beekeeper  for  1947.  Lavem  Depew, 
Auburn,  New  York. 


FEMALE  cooks  and  dining  room  workers,  8  hour, 
four  weeks  paid  vacation.  Write  for  information. 
W7assaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farmer,  married.  Experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Modern  farm,  3  hours  New  York 
City.  Experienced  country  life,  good  foods  and 
supervising  other  help.  Marketing,  driving  and  occa¬ 
sional  cooking.  No  children.  Permanent.  References 
required  and  given.  Write  fully  giving  telephone 
number.  BOX  4725,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  maid  on  modern  farm.  Country  girl  with 
experience  preferred.  Own  quarters,  good  food.  Give 
full  particulars.  BOX  4730.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL:  Housework.  Excellent  wages.  No  cooking.  Own 
room.  Heller,  910  Bushwick  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GIRL  for  general  housework;  small  family;  $120  per 
month  for  experienced  girl.  Write  details,  Mrs.  G. 
Cornell,  72  Greenacres  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Good  able  farm  hand,  must  be  good 
milker,  large  dairy,  modern  machinery.  BOX  4751, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED:  White,  middleaged,  single  man;  willing, 
reliable,  in  poultry  department;  private  estate.  Long 
Island.  Experience  unnecessary.  Position  open  March 
1st.  BOX  236,  Manhasset,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MAN  to  tend  small  farm  and  garden  and  serve  as 
caretaker  in  owner’s  absence.  Living  quarters  supplied 
for  man  and  wife  in  comfortable  4-room  detached 
house  with  own  kitchen,  bath,  telephone,  electricity, 
stove.  Located  in  Columbia  County,  New  York. 
Answer  BOX  4770,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Reliable,  sober  and  capable  couple  for 

permanent  position  as  housekeeper  and  handy  man 
in  bachelor  physicians  modem  home,  with  every  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience.  Located  on  a  small  estate  where 
poultry  and  ornamental  birds  are  kept.  Excellent 
salary  and  splendid  quarters.  No  laundry  or  heavy 
cleaning.  References.  BOX  4776,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  large  farm.  New  York  State.  Must 

know  general  farming  and  able  to  handle  men. 
Previous  experience  and  references  essential;  no 
milking,  BOX  4779,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Assistant  herdsman  for  large  herd  of 

registered  Guernseys  in  Connecticut,  Experience  not 
as  necessary  as  willingness  to  follow  our  methods. 
Must  be  ambitious  and  able  to  accomplish  work  with 
other  help.  Good  chance  for  advancement.  Six  day 
week,  annual  vacation  with  pay.  State  experience,  when 
available  and  references.  Modem  house  with  con¬ 
veniences.  Prefer  man  willing  to  board  our  test  cow 
milker,  BOX  4782,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

®-^PERIENCED  veteran  for  79  acres,  improved  road, 

Niagara  County.  Two  cows,  chickens,  fruits  berries; 
t>uAv  W'iPPed.  Good  garden  soil.  Modem  dwelling. 
RQX  4784,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

married  man  for  dairy  farm.  Theodore  Vreeland, 

.  Morris  Plains,  N.  J, _ 

WANTED:  Refined  capable  trustworthy  housekeeper. 

No  laundry.  No  care  but  must  tolerate  children. 
'Unter  New  York  City;  Summer  Country.  Best 

YoikernanCe  and  wages-  B0X  4787>  Rural  New- 

^^ASTEKED  nurse:  Children’s  cardiac  convalescent 
,  $lo0,  maintenance.  Lionheart,  Stillwater 
Road,  Stamford.  Conn.  _ 

*  married,  4-room  bungalow  with  im- 

e?ents‘  steady  work  for  right  man.  Milk,  light. 
Yorker  3geS  expected  to  15 OX  4792,  Rural  New- 

I><hhJiT^T?i4N  as  working  superintendent  for  1,500 

hsrn  ”  ,  ng  egg  fa™1  in  Massachusetts.  Must 

Soso  “!>erenp,°  and  satisfactory  reference.  Salary 
when  month  and  home.  Salary  will  be  increased 
Men  results  justify  BOX  4789,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

iSr?3"®'1*?1  farm  family  Oh  irrigated 
or  4  ,  far,m  on  Eong  Island.  Steady  work  for  3 

month  ”Ikers'  Beady  to  begin  March  15.  Salary 

city  (vh  n,  r00Ia  modem  furnished  bungalow;  electri- 
age  evnn-Srn6r  and,  bathroom  furnished.  Please  state 
first  letter  C "u fi-vQ lI A n icationa  and  salary  expected  in 
letter.  Box  4801.  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

bo«EPN?E,XTy:  Supervise  cottage  of  ten  teen-age 

Ithaca"  Man  6O0klng-  Year  round  farm  school  near 

Write’  rIa"  t0  work  with  boys  at  general  maintenance. 
Ct„*  Uni°r  BePublio,  175  Fifth  Ave„ 

MM.  New-Yorker. 

own  cheerfni  NevL  country  home,  Bcndix  washer, 
and  salary6  panir°xx?'ti,Tw5  children.  State  experience 
TLr~~HY_PML!_Wei)I.  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

lining  in  country, 

Box  484r^rMe"NeW-Yo?keer.,r0m  NeW  Y°rk  CUy‘ 


DAIRYMAN  Wanted  for  30  Holstein  cows  and  calves. 

No  farm  work,  milking  machines  used.  Single  mid¬ 
dleaged  man  preferred.  No  liquor.  Room,  board,  wash¬ 
ing,  $120.  a  month  to  start.  St.  Joseph's  Industrial 
School,  Clayton,  Delaware. 


YOUNG  Married  farmer  reared  on  successful  dairy 

farm.  Understands  and  loves  dairy  cattle;  sober, 
clean,  industrious,  quiet.  For  200  acre  farm-estate 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Work  under  supervision  of 
owner,  manage  30  registered  Holstein  cows  in,  owner’s 
absence.  Help  with  field  work.  House,  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Garden,  milk,  eggs,  pig;  good  cash  wage, 
opportunity  to  grow  up  with  top  Hoisteins.  Require 
excellent  references.  BOX  4798,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK  Housekeeper,  capable  and  responsible;  ex¬ 

perience  unnecessary.  Country  home,  two  small 
children;  Bendix.  Boom  and  bath;  ample  time  off; 
state  salary  required.  Mrd.  S.  Wilson.,  Jr.,  Deposit.  N.Y. 

SINGLE  Man  on  commercial  poultry  farm  for  steady 

job.  State  age,  experience,  and  wages  expected.  BOX 
4793,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer  as  manager.  Married  man  who 

understands  dairy  cattle  and  production  and  har¬ 
vesting  of  hay,  pastures  and  silage.  References  as  to 
character,  experience  and  ability  are  required.  First 
class  house  and  good  proposition  for  right  man.  In 
tirst  letter  stato  briefly  experience,  references  and 
wages  expected.  Blossom  Hill  Farm,  Lebanon,  N  J 

MEAT  Cook — or  couple  (cook  and  gardener)  June  to 
Sept,  for  cook.  If  couple  April  to  Sept.  Mt.  Philo 
Inn,  North  Femsburg,  Vermont. 

WANTED — Mamed  dairyman,  good  hand  milker.  Good 
house,  usual  privileges.  Lewis  Guerin,  Dover  and 
Chester  Road,  Dover,  R.  F.  D.  2,  New  Jersey 

vv1„  il'1i  ■  Skilled  calf  and  young  stock  raiser.  Feed- 
ins  anc{  care  of  50-60  Guernsey  calves  and  yearlings 
nt.ivellarat0  Excellent  pay  and  living  conditions. 

i ^cessfu1,  experienced  man  need  apply.  Write  for 
further  details  and  send  brief  description  of  experience, 

Milford  rConrfnCeS-  CtC*  Sunny  VaIley  Farms,  New 

CUOK.-Houseworker  private,  house;  3  in  family  re- 

9-8471*!°  Ne^  York  CUy"*  ^  10  A*M‘  ATVater 

— Housekeeper  to  market  and  cook  etc.  for 
elderly  woman  and  her  nurse  in  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
i>  ,  borne  near  markets;  good  wages.  BOX 
^oOo,  Kural  .New-Yorker. 

wanted.  Single  man,  late  twenties,  early  thirties, 

h  33  !“,re.tary  assistant  to  gentleman  farmer.  Fine 
home  and  living  conditions;  good  salary.  Prefer  countrv 
reared  man.  State  military  service,  age,  farm  exper- 

Rural  New-Yorker nd  °*her  P6rtinent  facts-  BOX  4808, 

41  '  s/.ng^e’  youpg  man*  experience  necessary. 

modem  Guernsey  farm,  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions"  F00^  Wvvf  t  “"v  proposifr°n  for  right  qualifica¬ 
tions.  E.  J.  Wick,  Nakoma  Farms.  Fairnort  NT  v 

WANTED :  Experienced  landscape  man  for  private  es- 
tal®  ,'v,ork  ln  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Must  know 
borders,  pruning  trees,  shrubbery  and  care  of 
lawns.  Modem,  house  and  milk  furnished  Write  statimr 
experience,  etc.  BOX  4813,  Rural  New-Yo?ker 

Sm,K i'eS.-SE?1- 

man  wanted  with  experience  in  hatching;  good  living 

^condition.  Winnecunnet  Turkey  Farm,  Norton.  Mass8 

C  w^?TekeeP,er;  Thoroughly  experienced,  capable 
i  A  L  ™oder,n  home  on  Connecticut  dairy  farm. 
Must  be  neat,  clean  and  of  cheerful  disposition 

™iCtn,!?U  tS'  N°t>  laundry-  Excellent  accommodations 
ami  good  wages.  References  required.  Write  Mrs.  W 
E.  Thwing,  Chestnut  Hill,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Wilton.  Conn 

WANTED.  Experienced,  reliable,  single  man  for 
general  work  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Room  board 

New  *  Jersey."  G°°d  WageS"  L'  Lachenmayr-  Flemington, 

Working  farm  manager  to  handle  pure 
biod  Aberdeen- Angus  herd  on  farm  of  300  acres 
m  Otsego  County,  New  York.  Must  know  breeding 
and  how  to  finish  cattle  for  show  and  sale,  as  well' 
as  be  a  good  farmer.  Farm  fully  equipped  with 

New  YoSaCCityy"  E"  RaWlS'  20  Fifth  Avenue, 

WANTED:  Married  mail  with  extra  help  for  genera] 

DJai5m.  0n.  large  dairy  farm,  only  those  good  with 
stock,  trustworthy  and  dependable  need  answer.  State 
wages.  BOX  4815,  Rural  New-Yorker 

COUPLE  for  small  country  estate  near  Poughkeepsie 

i-Kin  10 ,  lake  car®  07  family  cow,  chickens,  vege- 
garden<  ®tc-  Woman  to  do  plain  cooking  and 
,lgbt  housework.  Comfortable  living  quarters  with 

YorkerEiberal  WaEeS‘  Write  B0X  4826'  Rural  New- 

WANTED:  Single  man  on  modern  dairy  farm;  must 

be  a  good  milker  and  able  to  take  care  of  milking 
herd;  on ly  a  good  conscientious  man  need  apply  Ex- 

New^orker  and  livlng'  conditions-  BOX  4825,  Bural 

MAN  and  wife  mutually  interested  in  growing 
Massachusetts  poultry  business.  Excellent  offer  to 
right  couple.  Details  given  only  in  personal  inter¬ 
view.  Write  BOX  4824,  Rural  New-Yorker 

HOTJfcEWOKKER  and  plain  cook;  matured,  neat, 
congenial;  modern  farm  home,  3  hours  New  York 
City  Good  home.  References  required.  BOX  4822 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ' 

XOUNG  man,  about  20,  with  good  background,  will¬ 
ing  to  work,  and  learn  dairy  business  wanted.  Room 
and  board,  and  small  remuneration.  Will  be 
treated  as  member  of  family.  Best  references  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  4820,  Rurai  New-Yorker 

WANTED:  Good  conscientious  single  man  for  large 
dairy  farm  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Must  be 
keenly  interested  and  fully  experienced  in  modern 
mechanized  dairy  farming.  Highest  wages  and  best 
board  for  acceptable  man.  Please  give  full  details  and 
several  references.  BOX  4817,  Rural  New-Yorker 

CuURLE:  Refined,  capable  who  would  appreciate  and 
enjoy  permanent  home  with  nice  people,  central 
Massachusetts.  Adults.  Man  for  grounds,  home 
garden,  cow  and  horses.  WToman  for  housework.  Sepa¬ 
rate  apartment,  all  modern  conveniences.  Job  avail¬ 
able  in  April.  BOX  4816,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Two  young  single  men.  Experienced 
general  farming  work.  Nine  hour  day.  Work  two 
Sundays  each  month.  Located  south  New  York  State. 
Good  room  and  board.  State  age  and  wages  needed. 
BOX  4814,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MEN  wanted  to  work  on  dairy  farm;  must  be  able 
to  strip  cows  and  do  general  work.  Manzoni’s  Poultry 
and  Dairy  Ranch,  Coram,  Long  Island. 

WOMAN  desiring  comfortable  home  in  beautiful 

suburb,  30  minutes  from  N.  Y.  C.  Fond  of 
children.  General  housework,  plain  cooking.  1st  floor 
room  and  bath,  radio.  2  adults,  2  children.  Good 
salary.  Write  stating  age,  references,  qualifications 
Mrs.  Charles  Doerr,  99  White  Plains  Road,  Bronx- 
ville.  New  York. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  not  over  fifty,  for  widower 

alone.  No  objection  to  one  child:  good  home  for 
the  right  one.  Modern  house.  George  Foster,  WeedviHe 
Penna.  ’ 

POULTRYMAN  (foreman),  top  pay  and  bonus  for 

aggressive  and  reliable  man  on  commercial  broiler 
and  turkey  breeder  farm  and  hatchery.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Steady  job  for  right  man.  Modern  apartment. 
Zorn’s  Poultry  Farms.  Hempstead  Turnpike,  Beth- 
page,  L.  I..  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicksville  1672. 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Cooking  and  light  housework, 

family  of  four;  gardening,  handy  man,  able  to  drive, 
small  estate,  no  livestock.  Gravely  tractor.  Own 
apartment.  Reply  stating  salary  expected,  when  able 
to  start  and  references,  to  P.  O.  BOX  115 
Hohokus,  N.  J.  ' 

WANTED:  General  housework  for  girl  over  school 
age.  Greene  County.  Reply  Box  4840,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Family  to  work  on  truck  farm.  Man  to 

have  year  around  work  by  month.  Good  pay  for 
?„..r  family  workers.  House  with  electricity.  BOX 
4844,  Rurai  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARDIST,  experienced  and  reliable  for  apple 
orchard.  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.  State  experience 
and  references  in  first  letter.  BOX  4832,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  • 

WANTED  Couple  for  small  farm  estate,  Schenectady 
County;  man  to  work  with  owner  in  general  farm¬ 
ing;  woman  to  keep  house.  Live  in  main  house,  all 
modern  conveniences.  State  age,  family,  experience, 
salary,  references.  BOX  4850,  Rural  New-Yorker 

MARRIED  Couple  wanted;  man  to  work  on  truck 
garden.  I  have  a  small  bungalow  for  same  to 
live  in.  Work  all  year  round.  John  Block,  331 
County  Ave.,  Secaucus,  New  J  ersey . 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milk' 
ers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Eliinger’i 
Employment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 


POSITION,  permanent,  estate  or  farm,  with  board  and 

room,  by  man  63  years  old;  35  years  experience 
vegetable  gardening,  several  years  labor  and  survey¬ 
ing  work.  Capable  and  will  work.  Compensating  wage 
expected.  H.  B.  Slade,  3246  Clymer  Walk,  Camden, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

MARRIED  man  wants  position  in  milk  plant.  Stato 

wages.  Experience.  With  house  and  milk.  BOX  4781. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fahmek  desires  job  on  modem  farm,  experience  in 

dairy  and  beef  cattle  and  modern  machinery;  must 
have  b  roomed  modem  house.  BOX  4785,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITI°N  wanted  as  estate  caretaker.  Refined,  re- 

liable,  college  graduate;  long  experience.  BOX  4788. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

head  TiliJiDSMAN — Modem  place.  Man  with  12 
years  registered  Guernseys.  Graham  graduate.  Under¬ 
stand  feeding  and  care  of  cows  on  A.  R.  fitting  and 
showing  Best  of  living  conditions  essential.  Married 
S!?vChi  ™  Extern  New  York  or  Penna.  perferred. 
BOX  4799  Rural  New-Yorker. 

P0«iilO‘N  Wanted  as  manager  or  superintendent  of 

Guernsey  fann  by  college  graduate  with  life  ex¬ 
perience  and  thorough  knowledge  of  breeding,  feeding, 
tarm  operations  and  estate  management.  First  class 
references.  BOX  4796,  Rural  New-Yorker 

vvislles  position  as  working  manager, 
pr6l6rapl?  on  Potato  or  stock  farm.  Thoroughly  under- 

ISTnSx  01  Wp  “"*• 

Swiss,  with  young  son;  desires  position 
on  estate,  with  furnished  house.  Details  on  Mrs. 

-  •  Luchsinger,  Bruetten,  Zurich,  Switzerland 

MIDDLEAGED  man  wishes  job  on  poultry  farm,  handy 
Hollis*1.  L  Si  Ba>fr’ytare  Lang'  205_01  Jamaica  Ave., 

LADY  40  wishes  housekeeping.  No  other  women  in 

charge;  good  cook.  BOX  4827,  Rural  New-Yorker 

S^rakhiNiiJSJ!i1,J':NTi  weU  ®xPer7enced  in  agriculture 

and  horticulture,  forestry,  reforesting,  waste  land, 
landscaping  tree  surgery,  road  building,  vegetables, 
flowers,  wild  life,  hunting,  shooting,  can  manage  any 
amount  of  help.  BOX  4823,  Rural  New-Yorker 

WORKING  manager,  fully  experienced  in  both  flock 
nh™  po,ulfry  battery  work.  Full  knowledge  of  all 
pka3®.3  of  tllls  work  including  disease  control.  Also 
experienced  growing  turkeys  on  wire.  Not  afraid  of 

k0tnav  °wn  repalr  work-  B<>oWnK  for  job  able 

1i,,payt, J777!,  pe:  month  with  rent,  fuel  and  etc. 
4n5iP°t  S1™?  *5  b?nU3  or  Percentage  plan.  Available 

Kural  New-Yorker*  8  brSt  letter’  BOX  4821’ 

BAuty,.  rarm  manager,  lifetime  experience,  desires 
operation  of  modern  progressive  enterprise.  Consider 
share  basis.  House  to  accommodate  six.  close  to 
New-Yorker  Immedi8tely  available.  BOX  4818,  Rurai 

MACHINE  milker,  married,  two  children.  Will  con¬ 
sider  three  or  four  time  milking.  Six  years  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  4854.  Rural  New-Yorker 

COOK,  middleaged  white  woman  desires  cooking  for 
Tarm  help;  sober.  BOX  4853,  Rural  New-Yorker 

AGRICULTURE  graduate,  experienced  estate  work, 
cattle  and  horse  breeding;  permanent.  BOX  4835. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

BY  employing  me  as  manager  of  your  estate  you 
are  mot  only  engaging  an  honest  and  efficient 
married  man  without  children,  but  also  an  excellent 
plumber,  carpenter,  electrician,  chauffeur,  a  man 
with  know  how”  and  a  friend  of  animals.  BOX  4837. 
Bural  New-Yorker. 

SALESMAN:  Agricultural,  Horticultural  experience 

wants  connection,  selling.  New  York,  Connecticut- 
own  car.  BOX  4838,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  midleaged,  reliable,  desire  caretaking,  small 
estate;  excellent  cook,  serve,  general  houseworker, 
gardening,  repairs,  general  up-keep.  BOX  4839,  Rural 
New-  iorker. 

VVOKKING  farm  manager,  married,  30,  life  ex¬ 

perienced,  agricultural  graduate.  Knowledge  of 
pure  bred  dairy  cattle,  poultry,  swine,  beef.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  mechanized  farming  and  modern 
practices.  BOX  4841,  Rural  New-Yorker 

MAN  and  wife,  both  excellent  cooks  and  baker;  want 

charge  or  concession  of  kitchen,  dining-room  of 
better  type  restaurant,  inn,  guest  house,  etc.  in 
New-Yorker**1  living  Possibilities.  BOX  4842,  Rural 

WOMAN,  25,  versatile,  intelligent,  desires  position 
on  farm  in  exchange  for  home  for  self  and  good 
children  5 Is  and  4.  BOX  4843,  Rural  New-Yorker 

ESTATE  caretaker,  gardener,  poultry,  dairy.  Married. 
Chauffeurs  license.  Box  4846,  Rural  New-Yorker 

RETIRED  minister,  married,  desires  permanent  po- 
sition  as  gardener,  caretaker  or  superintendent. 
Able-bodied,  healtjiy  and  experienced.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  4847,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  farmer,  best  of  references.  BOX 

4831,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultry  man,  married,  dependable, 
good  references,  desires  permanent  position,  pro¬ 
gressive  establishment.  Give  living,  working  con¬ 
ditions,  wages,  first  tetter.  BOX  4851,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

; . j,y  man  on  smau  enicKen 

tarm;  good  home  and  small  salary.  Reference  re- 
quired;  no  drinker.  B.  Baron,  Chapman  Blvd., 
Manorville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WEST’S  1947  catalogue:  Over  one  thousand  farm  and 
business  bargains.  Free  copy,  write  Buck  &  West 
Realtors,  QE-1,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa.  _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  and  Maryland  farms.  Descriptive 

lists  free.  Co-Operative  Realty,  543  R  W.  Market 
St.,  York,  Pa, _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  in  the  beautiful  Pocono 

Mountains,  17  miles  from  Stroudsburg,  105  miles 
from  New  York  City.  90  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Farm  of  128  acres.  On  good  public  road.  70  acres 
level  fields.  30  acres  pasture  land  fed  with  3  springs 
and  never-failing  spring  brook.  28  acres  woodlands. 
Attractive  small  lake  lined  with  big  maple  trees. 
Site  for  larger  lake.  5-room  house  and  2-room  house. 
Large  bank  barn.  Garage.  Poultry  house.  Pig  pen. 
Grainary.  Springs  and  well.  Buildings  stand  in  a 
lane.  Attractive  pine  grove.  This  is  an  excellent 
farm  or  country  home,  and  is  ideal  for  a ,  camp  or 
club.  Electricity  available.  Annual  taxes  $43.  Price 
$7,600.  Terms  can  be  had  of  about  $3,000  cash  and 
balance  mortgage.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn, 
Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ 

FOR  SALE:  200  acre  New  York  dairy  farm.  Large 

house  with  furnace.  Electricity  and  running  water 
at  house  and  bam;  10  cows,  team,  machinery  and 
tractor.  Price  $15,000.  Terms  $9,000.  Mortgage  for  rest. 
BOX  4809,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity :  130  acres,  Chenango 

H  Ya!ley-  lyPG  5  soil.  Dairy  farm  and  cash  crops. 
Not  far  from  Norwich  on  Route  12  D.  This  owner 
will  sell  farm  equipment  and  with  18  head  stock. 
Buildings  modern  and  excellent  condition.  Terms 
easily  arranged  for  right  party.  Available  at  once. 
John  C.  Stott,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  131  or  Thomas  L.  Beach,  North  Norwich, 
New  York,  _ 

SPOT  Oil  Company  in  business  for  24  years  for  sale. 

Bulk  plant,  trucks,  all  equipment,  70,000  gallon 
storage  for  gasoline,  kerosene  and  fuel  oil  A 
wonderful  opportunity  to  set  in  on  a  good  paying 
business.  John  C.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.  Y.  Phone  4701. , 

FARM  for  sate.  Porter  farm  about  7  miles  from 

Canton,  consisting  of  84  acres  more  or  less.  Build- 
ings  in  good  condition.  Inquire  at  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Canton,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  9-room  old  house  in  small  village,  elec¬ 

tricity,  half  acre,  $4,500.  Also  house  bad  roof, 
siding,  floors  and  walls;  $1,500.  Harry  Vail 
Warwick,  N.  V, _ 

FOR  Sale;  Large  and  small  farms.  Harry  Smith, 

Walden,  Orange  County,  New  York.  _ 

TIMBERLAND:  693  acres  on  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

63o  acres  timberland,  58  level  acres  on  lake.  Timber 
estimated  1,000.000  feet  Price  $10,000  Fred  C 
Havens,  Realtor,  P.  O.  BOX  654,  New  Brunswick 
N.  J,  TeL  N,  B.  2-0525. _ 

TWO  Farms  for  sale  in  Accomae  County,  Write  Chas  T 

Ayres,  Onancock,  Virginia. 


RENT  on  shares  to  experienced  veteran,  70  acres  on 
improved  road,  Niagara  County.  Fully  equipped, 
modern  10-cow  barn,  some  fruits,  berries,  poultry, 
garden  soil,  modem  dwelling.  BOX  4783.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  equipment,  batteries,  starter,  inter¬ 
mediate  finishing,  brooder  houses,  stoves,  range 
houses,  feeders,  waterers,  roosts,  nests,  refrigerator, 
lumber,  etc.  Inspect  after  February  17th.  Senmar, 
Smith  Road,  Union  Hill,  Dover,  N.  J.  Route  10. 
Phone  Dover  6-2147.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Nationally  known  Farley  Porter  poultry 

and  fruit  farm.  91  acx-es,  Sodus,  Wayne  County, 

N.  Y.  R.O.P.  inspections  for  years.  Incubator  capacity 
15,000  per  week.  Hot  water  heated  pens  for  5,000 
chicks,  30  brooders  and  range  shelters.  Also  60  acres 
apples,  best  varieties ;  45  acres  prime  bearing,  15 
acres  10  years  old.  Main  house  12  rooms,  2  baths 
city  water;  2  tenant  houses,  other  suitable  buildings. 
Outstanding.  Cali  or  write  L.  M.  Warner,  WilUamson. 
N.  Y.  Associated  with  Lum  Realtors. 

WANTED  to  rent,  farm  on  highway,  suitable  for  live- 
stock  and  tourists.  Give  full  particulars  in  first 

letter.  BOX  4777,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale,  Bayshore,  L.  I,,  modem  equipt  opportune 

5  acre  broiler  farm  with  7-room  house  and  6  out¬ 
buildings,  lo  brooder  oil  stoves,  running  water,  oil 
tanks,  etc.,  capacity  7,500  broilers  minimum,  all 

stocked  and  in  perfect  condition.  Price  $15,000.  BOX 
4778,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

10  ACRE  poultry  fann,  large  hen  house,  2  brooder 
houses,  double  garage,  barn,  modem  dwelling,  % 
r.n71®  from  village;  buildings  in  A-l  condition.  BOX 
4780,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONE  acre  plus  gas  station,  small  grocery,  6-room 
bungalow  on  TVS.  6  highway;  $3,200  cash.  Arthur 
Marschner,  Roulette,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Farm  vicinity  of  Kingston.  Principals  only 

Cash.  BOX  4786,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VETERAN  will  rent,  buy  Summer,  permanent 
country  place;  100  miles  New  York  City.  Room  823 
17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City, 


WANT  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  gas  station  doing 

good  business,  preferably  with  few  acres  of  land. 
Give  all  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  4791,  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

WOTJJLD  like  to  rent  stocked  and  equipped  farm. 

ii,.  .  Ji?0d  fa™i?r  and  dairyman.  Give  all  details  in 
first  letter.  BOX  4790,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEAR  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania,  half  mile  front  on 

Route  70.  114-acre  farm,  100  acres  clear.  13-room 
house,  2-car  garage,  2  good  brooks,  excellent  spring. 
Ideal  location.  Fine  view.  Price  $13,000.  Fred  C. 
HavenS'^Realtor^  P.  ^  BOX  654,  New  Brunswick, 

86  S?  far™<  9  room  bouse,  farm  tools 

$2,000.  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  Box  457,  Fair  Oaks, 
California, 


346  ACM)  stock  and  grain  farm,  eight  room  house. 

large  bank  bam,  all  necessary  outbuUdings.  Running 
water,  200  acres  cleared,  balance  in  valuable  timber, 
good  highway.  Price  $16,500.  250  acre  stock  fann,  ten 
room  house,  real  farm  on  Federal  Highway,  good  ten- 

vJL  «iS!’cn1Arg,„-bam* *  weI1 ‘fenced,  running  water. 
Fnce  $16,500  l.o  acre  farm,  seven  room  modern 
Vv  0  bathsj  tenant  house,  barn,  all  necessary 
outbuildings,  good  highway,  bus  service.  Price  $15,000. 
All  these  farms  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms.  The  sun 
shines  here  in  winter  time.  Telephone  226.  J.  D. 
Addington,  Box  1015,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

VILLAGE  View  farm,  50  level  acres.  7  room  house, 

electric.  ^  deep  well  fruit,  near  lake,  buildings  need 
some  repairs.  Price  $3,000.  $1,000  down.  Orin  Sands 
owner.  Nineveh,  N.  Y.  Phone  2893  Afton. 


TURKEY  Ranch  for  sale:  established  25  years  with  a 

retail  trade  unsurpassed  in  New  England  400  acres 
Srouirh?  Uirkeys.  Hatchery  shipping  poults 

InrVoool  0U£  easten>  states.  Buildings  all.  in  perfect 
i^Equip?ed  down  to  the  last  detail.  Owner 
getting  old  and  has  other  interests.  Send  for  detailed 
description.  BOX  4800,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WiVo try  t®!7'1  and  grain  business.  BOX 

4797.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“  C^Snt,  ^  Y^rkbU8ineS3  Wrlte  Andrew  Kichard8- 

74  ACRE  dairy  farm;  basement  barn,  silo,  9-room 

RuraISNew  Yorker6”18’  Cbenango  County.  BOX  4811, 


190  ACRES:  1  mite  to  town,  part  wonderful  flat  9 
house,  bath,  electricity,  steam  heat,  nice  lawn, 
?“ad «•  Tenant  house.  Large  barn,  40  stanchions,  drink- 
rng  cups,  silo,  10-can  cooler.  One  of  the  best  farms  in 
i Im“edlate  possession  if  desired. 
N«W°  YnrP  half  d0Wn‘  Darwln  Craig.  Attorney,  Afton, 


14X7 14 Y  /arm  for  rent  near  Monroe,  N.  Y.  190  acres 

K  equipment,  modem  bam  54  stanchions,  2 

DrooKs,  share  house  with  owner,  from  New  York  Citv 
temporarily.  Immediate  occupancy.  $100  per  month. 
Jyn^New  York*'  Lerner'  1168  Eastern  Parkway,  Brook- 

RENT  Reasonable ;  Sussex  Co. ,  N.  J.  small  good  dairy 

farm,  10O  acres.  76  Willow  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


77  7777  ,new  five  room  bungalow  on  State  and 

b7gbway’  A1,1  modern  improvements.  About 
300  feet  on  each  of  two  highways.  Good  comer  for 
business  opportunities  and  tourist  camp.  Within  40 
miles  of  Atlantic  City.  Can  be  purchased  with  small 

fTor  selUng  771  health.  James 
Smires,  Newfield,  New  Jersey. 

NINE  room  house,  half  acre  of  land;  oil  heat-  electric 


lr8t  c7ass  shape,  new  30  stanchion  bam,  for 

general  or  dairying,  150  acres ;  fine  land,  machinery 
also  helper  availiable  for  respective  party  4 14  rooms" 

Yorkcr?USe"  °ranEe  CoUnty’  B0X  48o£  Rural  New-" 


114  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Sullivan  County,  New  York 

stock  and  equipment;  electricity,  4  room  house* 
a-bUndan-_  water.  BOX  4804,  Rural  New-VnT^  6 * 

UNIQUE  Sale  on  ideal  dairy  farm.  126  acres  200 
YoXrt  n0nh  1  6W  Y°rk  Clty’  BOX  4g06,  Rural  New- 


WANTED:  A  dairy  or  chicken  farm  IH  Orange  Count 

BOX  la78"HS,cgivV.J-  "  r““ 

OUTSTANDING  Farm  bargain  300  acres,  with  almo 
flmrJ  An" ri°°mi  modern  liouso.  electricity,  bath,  « 
X^Jn  l^ed  SUm  porcb-  Almost  new  Waite  basemei 

nei01  A f ton. New  ^  EanVm  Craig*  AUo 


77777  rent  with  option  to  buy.  Big  producing  dairv 

Hliohio  p?ulfry  farm  7n  capitol  district.  125  acres 
tillable,  level  land.  Equipped  with  modern  machinerv 

fn»dm Av,.barn  70  house  50  head,  electric  cooler,  milk¬ 
ing  machine.  Ten  room  house,  electricity.  Main  high¬ 
way  convenient  to  busses.  Large  water  supply  and 
pasture.  Rent  reasonable.  Write  particulars  past 
perlence.  BOX  4829,  Rural  New-YnVker  ’  P  61 


24ffiio’RnLdwy  farm,’  780  7777akle,  grows  all  crops, 
CazTOij  V  y  e°°d  h°US0'  SQm8  t00lS’  Mae  Frantz 

FARMS:  75  acres,  equipped,  9  cows,  $7,200.  Farrr 
J8  acres,  equipped,  15  cows,  modern  buildings 
located  Route  20,  $12,500.  Farm  200  acres,  50  eov 
dairy  farm,  modern  buildings,  on  Route  20,  $10,000 
Terms  given.  Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain 
N.  Y.  Tbe  farm  man. 


?^'lt,ry  , farm  with  grain  business,  doing 
over  $o0,000  business,  in  N.  H.  Lakes  Region,  only 
15-minutes  drive  from  seven  lakes,  on  state  road, 
one-half  mile  to  stores,  post  office,  fire  station,  school, 
library  and  churches.  15  acres  good  hay,  5  acres  shaded 
poultry  range,  10  acres  pine  and  wood  growth.  House 
built  1937;  seven  rooms,  bath,  electricity,  hot  and 
cold  water,  hard  wood  floors,  fireplace,  cement  base- 
f  ann  laupdry  and  furnace,  cement  floor  garage. 
1,400-bird  laying  house,  2,000-chick  brooder  house 
summer  shelters  for  1,700  birds,  24  by  30  two-ston) 
grainery ,  27  by  30  cement  floor  garage,  14  by  30 
office  building  with  cement  basement,  5  by  7  walk-in 
refrigerator  truck  scales,  storage  shed,  tool  house  and 
pig  pen;  all  in  excellent  repair  and  equipped.  Running 
'vat.er  t0.  a77  Poultry  buildings  and  range;  separate 
lovo  !Jor».bo,use  and  plant-  Started  from  nothing  in 
7:  “8’  th7:?  business  built  itself  and  gave  my  family  ol 
lie  S  !’!  J171,118’ , H«alth,  reason  for  move.  Farm, 
$16,000 ,  stock  in  trade,  live  stock  and  truck  at 

Mills**"  NriH.,  TclUa?8-E"  Woodbury'  owner  Milton 

RESPONSIBLE  couple  wish  to  lease  or  buy  smal 
poultry  farm.  Will  pay  500  dollars  cash  anc 

RuraTVew-YoZr  y  payments’  1,618113  B0X  4879  ■ 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  ISO 


A  good  place  to 

find  out  about 

Money  Making  Milking . . . 


THIS  PIECE  OF 

PAPER  MAKES  THE 
BEST  MILKER  BETTER! 


CieanerMiik^l 
BMSr  MiBkin 


Ask  the  SURGE  user! 

The  Surge  User  already  has  Money  Making  Milking  in  his  bam 
. . .  so  . . .  he’s  a  good  man  to  talk  to  about  milking  cows. 

You’ll  have  to  pardon  him  if  he  brags  about  his  Surge 
Milker . . .  because  . . .  he’s  been  getting  bigger  milk  checks 
ever  since  it  was  installed!  Downward  and  Forward 
Stimulating  Tug  and  Pull  took  care  of  that! 

Tug  and  Pull  keeps  the  udders  in  better  condition  too! 
Many  Surge  Users  say  that  udder  trouble  has  practi¬ 
cally  disappeared  from  their  herds. 

And  the  Surge  User  is  money  ahead  in  another  way.  It’s 
worth  actual  cash  to  him  to  have  a  full  time  milking 
machine  expert . . .  his  Surge  Service  Dealer . . .  backing 
up  everything  he  said  when  he  sold  the  Surge  Milker. 

Ask  the  Surge  User,  he  knows  that  he  got  much  more 
than  just  a  milking  machine  when  he  put  Money  Making 
Milking  in  his  barn! 
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A  modern  machine 
is  a  better 
investment! 
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BABSON  BROS.CO.of  N.Y. 

842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  New  York 


CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON 
SEATTLE  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS  CITY  •  ATLANTA 
I  nc  AklAFI  Fft  •  TORONTO 
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Springtime  in  the  Woodland 


March  1,  1947 


Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945,  at  the  KT_  CCOO 
Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879,  i  sO.  OUdJ 


\/,vl  YrVTI  Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
V  Ul.  V  IX.  333  w.  30th  St„  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year. 
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New 


Horizons 


HEN  Wilder  Silver  Medals  were 
awarded  to  Professor  M.  A. 
Blake  of  New  Jersey,  and  to 
the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva  by  the  American 
Pomological  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
St.  Louis  on  February  19,  1947,  another  light 
was  flashed  in  recognition  of  a  quest  upon 
which  the  plant  world,  including  horticulture, 
is  now  embarked.  It  is  the  quest  for  new 
plant  materials,  new  breeding  stocks,  new 
forms  of  plant  life — new  “germ  plasm,”  if 
you  please — with  which  to  improve  the  food 
of  mankind,  enrich  the  diet,  adapt  to  local 
environment,  secure  resistance  to  pests,  meet 
changing  market  needs,  and  in  general  bene¬ 
fit  humanity.  It  is  recognition  of  the  plant 
breeder  and  the  originators  of  new  plant 
materials,  to  whom,  with  all  our  efforts  at 
scientific  solutions  of  special  problems,  we 
must  always  return. 

Because,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that 


the  scientist  has  provided  DDT  for  codling 
moth  control,  naphthalene  acetic  acid  to  pre¬ 
vent  pre-harvest  drop  of  apples,  and  modified 
atmosphere  storage  for  longer-keeping  of 
McIntosh  apples,  it  must  also  be  agreed  that 
these  are  only  expedients  to  meet  special 
problems.  How  much  better  if  there  were  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  resistant  to  codling  moth, 
which  did  not  drop  prematurely,  and  which 
were  long-keeping?  Permanent  advance  in 
horticulture  comes  through  improved  plant 
materials.  And  so,  when  the  Wilder  Medals 
were  awarded  to  their  new  recipients,  it  was 
in  recognition  of  the  “permanent”  contri¬ 
butions  which  they  have  made  to  horticulture. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the 
Wilder  Medal  is  given,  by  the  oldest  national 
fruit  organization  in  the  country,  now  in  its 
99th  year,  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
in  memory  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  great  leader  in  early  American 
horticulture,  who  was  especially  interested 
in  new  and  improved  varieties  of  fruits. 

In  the  case  of  Professor  Blake,  it  is 
recognition  of  a  life  directed  to  peach  breed¬ 
ing.  Of  his  originations,  the  Golden  Jubilee 
is  probably  most  well  known,  recommended 
by  fruit  of  large  size,  good  quality,  early  in 
season,  and  freestone.  Amber  Gem,  a  cling¬ 
stone,  has  established  a  clingstone  industry  in 
Michigan.  Marigold,  Oriole,  Sunbeam,  Rari¬ 
tan  Rose,  Pioneer,  Cumberland,  Eclipse,  and 
Summercrest  are  others  that  come  to  mind  — 
all  of  good  quality  and  with  distinctive 
characters  of  .season  of  ripening,  shape,  flavor, 
color,  and  finish.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  A 
future  generation  will  benefit  most. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  it  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  and  an  institution  which  is  honored, 
because  in  this  case  the  great  work  that  this 
Station  has  done  over  more  than  50  years 
is  the  result  of  a  long-time  program  going 
back  to  Goff,  and  continuing  through  Beach, 
Close,  Booth,  and  Hedrick,  to  the  present 
with  Wellington,  Slate,  and  Howe.  The  list 
of  introductions  is  imposing  —  the  Early 
McIntosh,  Milton,  Cortland,  and  Webster 
apples;  the  Ontario,  Portland,  Van  Buren, 
Fredonia,  Sheridan,  and  Golden  Muscat 
grapes;  the  June,  Taylor,  Newburgh,  Indian 
Summer,  and  Marcy  red  raspberries;  the 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 

Sodus  purple  raspberry;  the  Stanley  plum; 
the  Catskill  strawberry  —  to  mention  only 
a  few. 

But,  perhaps  more  important  than  the  im¬ 
proved  varieties  which  have  come  from  these 
efforts,  is  the  fundamental  knowledge  which 
has  been  accumulated  for  future  breeding 
work.  For  example,  it  has  been  learned  that 
certain  varieties  are  superior  as  parents, 
while  some  are  inferior.  Thus,  the  Baldwn 
apple  is  disappointing  as  a  sire,  whereas 
McIntosh  stamps  its  offspring  with  white 
flesh  and  McIntosh  aroma.  The  Mills  grape 
gives  quality,  the  Premier  strawberry  gives 
good  general  performance,  and  the  Lloyd 
George  raspberry  gives  high  quality  and  large 
fruit,  but  the  Seckel  pear  is  nearly  worthless 
as  a  parent.  In  brief,  the  history  of  plant 
breeding  emphasizes  the  importance  of  va¬ 
rieties  or  individuals  whose  characters  and 
performance  as  parents  can  be  predicted. 


Premier,  not  only  a  good  variety  but  also  a  good 

sire. 


To  continue  the  story,  World  War  II  had 
not  yet  ceased,  though  it  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  when  a  commission  was  set  up  by  the 
United  Nations  on  “Foods  and  Agricultural 
Organization”  in  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  living  plants  and  animals  as 
breeding  stock,  in  which  the  United  States, 
through  the  National  Research  Council,  is  a 
part.  The  commission  was  charged  “to  safe¬ 
guard  the  welfare  of  all  peoples  by  taking 
steps  as  soon  as  possible  to  collect  and  main¬ 
tain  the  plant  and  animal  materials  likely  to 
be  of  service  in  breeding.”  This  means  virtu¬ 
ally  a  stud  farm  where  plants  are  held  for 
breeding  purposes.  It  means  men  who  know 
their  material.  It  means  a  study  and  catalog¬ 
ing  through  long  years  of  trial  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  varieties  as  sires.  It  means  the 
maintenance  of  stocks  of  known  “germ  plasm” 
or  breeding  characters.  Probably  the  depletion 
of  world  resources,  the  destruction  of  living 
matter  by  the  ravages  of  war,  including 
humans,  plants,  and  animals,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  life  was  the  important  thing 
after  all.  What  good  all  this  physics  and 
chemistry  without  living  plants  and  animals 
to  operate  upon?  So  the  movement  began. 

Also,  just  as  the  war  ended,  came  an  Act 


Varieties  differ  as  breeding  stock.  The  Delicious  and 
Macintosh  apples  ( left  and  center),  both  good  va¬ 
rieties,  and  both  good  sires.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Baldwin  (right)  is  disappointing  as  a  parent. 


of  Congress,  the  Hope-Flannagan  Act,  for  a 
government  sponsored  research  program  in 
agriculture.  Whether  it  materializes  or  not 
depends  upon  appropriations  by  Congress  and 
upon  matching  funds  of  interested  States. 
But,  in  anticipation  of  funds  becoming  avail¬ 
able  in  due  time,  a  national  cooperative  re¬ 
search  project  has  been  drawn  up  which  is 
again  aimed  directly  at  developing  new  and 
improved  crops  by  gathering  together  at  a 
few  favorable  centers  in  the  country  the 
great  breeding  stocks  of  the  world,  from  which 
breeders  can  secure  the  particular  “germ 
plasm”  they  need  for  what  they  are  trying 
to  create. 

What  is  the  hope?  What  may  be  ac¬ 

complished?  It  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the 
chances  are  that  future  generations  will  look 
back  upon  this  movement,  if  it  is  carried  on 
over  a  long  period  of  years  and  allowed  to 
move  free  of  politics  and  special  pressure 

groups,  as  one  of  the  important  ones.  Such 
a  program  is  especially  important  to  horti¬ 
culture.  The  variety  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
industry.  The  Elberta  peach,  the  Concord 

grape,  the  Bartlett  pear,  the  Delicious  apple 
are  examples.  It  suggests  the  breeding  of  new 
crops,  such  as  the  nut-like,  naked  squash 
seeds  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Curtis  of  Connecticut;  of 
new  varieties  to  meet  special  needs,  like  the 
Halehaven  peach  developed  by  Stanley 

Johnston  to  fill  the  market  demand  just  prior 
to  Elberta;  of  the  utilization  of  low-price  land 
by  new  crops,  such  as  the  blueberry,  which 
is  a  half  million  dollar  industry  in  Michigan. 
It  suggests  that  new  breeding  techniques  can 
be  developed,  like  the  colchicine-treatment 
for  doubling  the  chromosomes  of  plants,  or  the 
embryo-culture  technique  which  keeps  im¬ 
mature  embryos  alive  by  “incubator  baby” 
methods.  It  suggests  the  development  of 
celery  and  lettuce  that  will  not  bolt,  apples 
which  are  resistant  to  scab,  potatoes  of  higher 
quality,  plums  which  are  without  pits  (there 
is  already  a  pitless  plum),  and  seedless  fruits 
of  superior  quality.  It  suggests  sufficient 
accumulated  knowledge  about  plants  as  breed¬ 
ing  stock  so  that  the  plant  breeder  can  put 
together  the  characters  he  needs  to  produce 
a  made-to-order  variety;  just  as  the  chemist 
now  synthesizes  nylon,  cellophane,  and 
hundreds  of  other  new  materials. 

In  all  of  this,  all  interested  individuals  can 
play  a  part.  What  plant  is  there  nearby  that 
sprang  up  by  chance  that  should  be  brought 
to  some  one’s  attention?  The  Bartlett  pear, 
the  McIntosh  apple,  the  Delaware  grape,  the 
Washington  navel  orange,  the  Ruby  grape¬ 
fruit,  arose  that  way.  What  amateur  interested 
in  plant  breeding  will  hybridize  plants  and 
develop  improved  forms?  The  Concord  grape, 
the  Kieffer  pear,  the  Loganberry,  and  the 

Youngberry  arose  that  way. 

And  so  the  quest  for  a  new  breeding  stock, 
new  “germ  plasm,”  gets  under  way  the 
world  over.  It  is  a  timely  and  significant 
movement  of  the  sort  that  the  present  too 

frequently  fails  to  recognize,  but  upon  which 

future  generations  may  well  look  back 
and  call  “blessed.”  As  always  'growers  and 
farmers  will  contribute  many  important  things 
to  these  constructive  programs.  It  is  in  the 
orchard  and  on  the  farm  where  these  new 
scientific  findings  must  be  given  the  final  test 
for  their  use  under  practical  conditions. 
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Our  Orchards  Need  Care 


By  H.  A.  Rollins 


the  reaction  of  different  blocks  of  trees.  Be¬ 
cause  of  soil  differences,  possible  previous 
winter  injury,  mouse  control,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  trees  of  the  same  variety  and 
age  on  different  locations  may  have  very 
different  fertilizer  requirements.  In  other 
words,  the  actual  tree  response  is  the  best 
indicator  for  fertilizer  and  pruning  needs.  In 


FRUIT  growers  in  the  Northeast  realize  that  ously  may  need  rather  heavy  pruning  this 
with  the  increasingly  difficult  pest  control  year  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  good  judg- 
problem,  unwise  economy  in  the  spray  sched-  ment  to  reduce  the  fertilizer  application  some-  additional  nitrogen,  phosphorus  or"  potash  as 
ule  may  easily  result  in  a  crop  of  extremely  what.  Of  course,  experienced  growers  realize  should  also  note  the  cover  crop  type  and 
poor  quality  fruit.  They  have  found  by  experi-  that  all  varieties  of  apples  do  not  require  the  growth.  If  the  grass  sod  or  other  cover  is 
ence  in  recent  years  that  undue  economies  in  same  terminal  growth  for  maximum  fruit  pro-  weak  growing,  it  may  be  an  indicator  that 
pruning,  fertilizing,  spraying  or  dusting,  mouse  duction.  According  to  Dr.  R.  H.  Roberts,  of  the  fertilizers  applied  in  recent  years  have 
control  and  other  important  orchard  practices  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  branches  which  not  been  sufficient  for  this  shallow-rooted 
have  actually  been  expensive,  resulting  in  low  have  become  old  enough  to  make  little  termin-  crop.  A  soil  analysis  should  show  the  need  for 
fruit  production  and  inferior  quality  fruit,  al  growth,  have  too  many  blossoms,  a  light  additional  nitrogen,  phosphorus  or  potash  as 
They  also  realize  that  prices  for  fruit  will  not  percentage  of  fruit  set  and  produce  only  small  well  as  lime.  Some  of  the  minor  element  de- 
be  as  high  in  the  near  future  as  they  have  apples.  Dr.  Roberts  also  explains  that  branches  ficiencies  may  also  be  detected  by  soil  or  plant 
in  recent  years.  Plans,  therefore,  must  be  made  making  more  terminal  growth,  have  moderate  tissue  tests.  In  various  parts  of  the  Northeast, 
for  the  most  efficient  production  of  the  highest  numbers  of  blossoms,  a  better  set  of  fruit  and  minor  element  deficiencies  such  as  boron, 
quality  fruit  in  the  years  ahead.  During  the  good  sized  fruits,  and  that  they  also  blossom  magnesium  and  others  have  been  costly  to 
war  years,  with  labor  and  material  shortages,  more  regularly.  In  brief,  this  means  that  small  fruit  growers  during  the  last  ten  years.  Any 
many  apple  and  peach  orchards  were  branches  with  little  terminal  growth  should  grower  who  suspects  poor  tree  behavior  due 
neglected.  With  a  falling  off  in  fruit  tree  plant-  be  pruned  off.  Fruit  growers  who  spend  their  to  a  minor  element  deficiency  should  hasten 
ing  in  the  Northeast  in  recent  years,  growers  fertilizer  and  pruning  dollars  wisely  consider  to  have  it  checked  by  his  own  experiment 
are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  produc-  the  individual  variety  needs  and  plan  ac-  station  and  correct  the  deficiency  before  it  ap¬ 
ing  fruit  on  old  trees.  It  is  difficult  to  produce  cordingly.  pears  as  a  serious  injury  to  foliage  or  fruit 

high  quality  fruit  on  the  older  trees.  Fruit  Observing  and  alert  fruit  growers  study  If  detected  during  the  early  stages  such 


growers  are,  therefore,  faced  with 
a  rather  critical  situation  during 
the  next  few  years  if  they  expect 
to  produce  a  reasonably  good  crop 
of  fruit. 

Fertilizing  and  Pruning 

The  fertilizing  and  pruning  pro¬ 
grams  are  closely  associated  in 
efficient  fruit  production.  An  or¬ 
chard  with  trees  that  are  growing 
vigorously  should  not  receive  both 
a  heavy  pruning  and  an  increased 
application  of  fertilizer  or  an  ex¬ 
cessive  wood  growth  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  expense  of  fruit 
production.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  orchard  that  is  growing  vigor- 


It  is  just  as  important  to  spray  regularly  in  the  small  farm  orchard  as  it  is  with 
extensive  commercial  plantings.  A  community -owned  power  sprayer  can  be 
hauled  by  tractor  from  farm  to  farm. 


deficiencies  are  not  only  easier  to 
correct  but  the  loss  in  fruit  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  prevented. 

Boron  deficiency  in  apples  shows 
as  an  internal  browning  or  corky 
areas  in  the  fruit.  These  symp¬ 
toms  are  usually  associated  with 
drought  conditions  in  early 
Summer.  In  areas  where  boron 
deficiencies  have  occurred,  it  seems 
wise  to  apply  light  applications 
of  boron  once  in  three  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  experiment  station 
recommendations.  In  recent  years 
magnesium  deficiencies  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  apple  orchards  in 
certain  areas  of  the  Northeast, 
(Continued  on  Page  162) 


Introducing,  The  Crucifer  Family 

By  D.  F.  Jones 

ABBAGE,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  Brussels 
sprouts  all  belong  to  the  Crucifer  family 
of  plants,  deriving  their  name  from  the  flower 
which  has  four  petals  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  This  large  and  important  family  of 
cultivated  plants  also  includes  many  root 
crops,  such  as  the  radish,  turnip,  rutabaga, 
horseradish,  as  well  as  the  leafy  mustard, 
kale,  collards,  and  water  cress.  The  nasturtium 
also  comes  in  this  family,  as  well  as  rape,  and 
many  other  plants  that  are  not  common¬ 
ly  grown. 

The  crucifers  are  frost  hardy  and  grown 
successfully  in  cool,  moist  climates  on  a  wide 
variety  of  soils,  but  require  good  drainage, 
adequate  amounts  of  lime  and  a  high  level 
of  fertility.  They  are  all  susceptible  to  the 
same  soil  diseases  and  are  attacked  by  the  same 
insects  so  that  a  well  planned  rotation  with 
other  crops  is  essential.  Most  of  the  insects 
can  be  controlled  by  timely  applications  of 
the  proper  ingredients.  These  early  Spring 
crops  grow  best  on  light,  sandy  soils  in  a 
sheltered  location  protected  from  wind. 
Cabbage,  cauliflower  and  broccoli  are  usually 
the  first  vegetables  to  be  started  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  hotbed.  Seed  is  sown  thinly  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March, 
and  the  plants  are 
set  outdoors  as 
soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked, 
usually  during  the 
last  week  of  March 
or  the  first  of  April 
in  New  York  and 
Southern  New 
England.  Many 
plants  are  grown 
io  open  fields  in 
Ihe  South  and 
shipped  North. 

The  next  early 
cr°P  is  usually 
started  by  sowing 
seed  in  cold 
frames  or  directly 


in  the  field.  Late  crops  are  usually  started 
about  the  first  of  June  and  transplanted  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  July.  The  root  crops,  such 
as  radishes,  kohlrabi,  turnips,  rutabagas  and 
the  leafy  crops,  such  as  mustard,  broccoli- 
raab,  Chinese  cabbage,  kale  and  collards  are 
usually  sown  directly  in  the  field  in  their 
permanent  location.  Horseradish  never  pro¬ 
duces  seed  and  must  be  grown  from  root 
cuttings. 

Since  there  are  many  seed  and  soil  borne 
diseases,  it  is  important  to  have  the  seed 
treated  to  be  free  from  infection  and  to  sow 
the  seeds  in  sterilized  soil.  Many  seed  -com¬ 
panies  sell  treated  seeds  and  it  is  usually 
better  to  have  the  seeds  already  treated.  Treat¬ 
ments  are  usually  made  with  hot  water,  18 
to  25  minutes  in  water  kept  exactly  at  122 
degrees  F.  Dip  in  cool  water  and  dry  or  plant 
immediately.  Dust  the  seed  with  organic 
mercury  or  zinc  oxide.  The  most  serious 
diseases  are  club  root,  black  leg,  and  yellows. 
Club  root  is  first  noticed  when  the  plants  wilt 
during  a  warm  day.  Examination  of  the  roots 
shows  them  to  be  much  thickened  and  dis¬ 
torted  due  to  the  growth  of  a  fungus  inside 
the  roots.  This  disease  lives  over  in  the  soil 
for  many  years,  and  successive  crops  of  any 
me*mber  of  this  family  should  not  be  grown 
on  the  same  land  more  than  once  in  five  years, 
if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  disease  usu¬ 


ally  starts  in  the  seed  bed  and  may  be  carried 
from  one  field  to  another  by  tools  and  particles 
of  soil  adhering  to  machinery  and  shoes. 
Diseased  plants  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
manure  and  compost  piles.  It  is  often  stated 
that  injury  from  club  root  may  be  reduced 
by  maintaining  a  high  pH,  above  seven,  and 
a  very  high  level  of  fertility.  However,  in  my 
experience  this  is  not  effective  and  it  is  also 
expensive  and  not  satisfactory  for  other  crops 
to  be  grown  on  the  same  soil.  Small  plots  in 
the  home  garden  can  be  sterilized  by  chemical 
treatment  with  formalin,  (two  quarts  of  a 
two  per  cent  solution  per  square  foot  of  soil 
treated).  The  soil  should  be  covered  with  tar 
paper  for  two  days  and  then  allowed  to  air 
for  two  weeks  before  planting.  At  the  same 
time  all  tools  should  be  sterilized  with  the 
same  solution.  Various  trade  preparations  are 
also  available  and  easy  to  apply.  Calomel  dust, 
that  is  used  for  the  cabbage  maggot,  is  also 
fairly  effective  in  controlling  club  root.  This 
dust  can  be  purchased  or  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  one  part  calomel  with  24  parts  of 
gypsum,  applying  one  pound  to  each  ten  feet 
of  row  and  mixing  well  with  the  soil.  The 
roots  and  stems  of  the  plants  should  be  dusted 
before  setting  in  the  field.  This  treatment  will 
also  control  the  cabbage  maggot  which  is 
nearly  always  present  and  often  ruins  the  crop. 
Cabbage  yellows  is  a  serious  disease  in 

many  sections  of 
the  country  and  the 
trouble  is  usually 
not  recognized.  If 
the  plants  are 
stunted  and 
yellowish  when 
growing  on  good 
soil  with  adequate 
fertility  and  no 
other  disease  or 
insect  can  be  de¬ 
tected,  the  trouble 
may  be  due  to 
this  virus  in¬ 
fection.  The  only 
control  is  to  plant 
(C’t’d  on  page  196) 


Center:  Calabrese  broccoli  produces  one  main  head.  When  this  is  cut,  many  smaller  heads  will  be  formed  all  during 
the  Summer.  Left:  Well  formed  head  of  cabbage  is  of  the  Golden  Acre  variety,  one  of  the  most  popular  kinds 
of  early  Spring  cabbage.  Right:  Snowball  is  a  good  cauliflower  variety  for  the  Northeast.  It  heads  well,  particu¬ 
larly  if  set  out  early  in  the  Spring. 
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March  1,  1947 


« INVEST  IN  THE 
NEW,  DISEASE-RESISTANT 
Certified  Ontario  Seed  Potatoes!” 

ssxs 

that  it  produces  Clean,  smooth,  white  tubers  on  any  soil.  .  j>arm  and 

Certified  Ontario  Potato  Seed  is  fully  described  and  priced  in  cur  194  and 

Garden  Seed  Annual,  which  also  lists  52  pages  of  best  iarm, 
vegetable,  and  flower  seeds  and  much  helpful  planting  information. 


1,000  Acres  of  seed  Crops  in 
the  Heart  cf  the  Finger  Lakes 
Region. 


Send  today  for  your  FREE 
COPY  of  our  Farm  and  Garden 
Seed  Annual.*^ 


Write  To  Box  14 


ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Hall,  cSlZy  N.  Y. 


g  M 

i,  f 

'ant 


FREE!  Rohrer’s 
1947  Seed  Annual. 
Full  line  of  farm 
and  garden  seeds 
Illustrated. 


ORDER  FROM  ROHRER  TODAY! 

Stiff  in  straw  —  high  yielding,  Vicland 
Oats  is  recommended  for  your  farm. 
Early  yellow,  Vicland  does  not  sprout 
readily  in  shock.  Available  Certified  or 
Noncertified.  We  also  sell  Certified 
Beaver,  Victory  and  Swedish  Oats. 
Order  from  Rohrer  —  now!  We  pay 
freight.  .  .bags  free! 


p.  1 

L. 

ROHRER  &  BR( 

|  SMOKETOWN 

9  my  Lancaster  Co.,  PA.^ 

Nursery  Stock  Backed  By  Our  79  Years'  Pro¬ 
duction  And  Distribution  Experience,  Famous 
For  Quality  And  Reliability 

Vps,  for  over  three  quarters  of  a  century  we  have  been  growing  the  finest  in  nursery 
etoek-— helping  our  customers  to  secure  bountiful  harvests  and  achieve  beautiful  homes. 
We  offer  a  complete  line  of  the  best  varieties  of  berry  plants;  fruit  and  nut  trees; 
flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  shade  trees.  Our  new  ’47  Planters’  Guide  catalogue 
shows  and  describes  52  pages  of  these  highest,  quality  items.  Send  for  it  today — free. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  R37,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Plant  Worley’s 

TR  UE-  TO- NAME 

FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince 
and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blueberry  and  Asparagus  Plants. 
Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous  rootstocks, 
grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected,  and 
inspected  ior  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietial 
specialist.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

WORLEY'S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  B,  Yorlt  Springs,  Pa. 


Try  Twilley’s  Seeds 

THE  BEST  VARIETIES 

A  SIFFEBENT  SEEP  CATALOG  YOU  WILL  ENJOY 

Ream  about  our  true  to  name  varieties  adapted  to 
northern  climates.  Few  soedmen  live  with  and  study 
their  varieties  as  we  do.  You  will  like  Twilley’s 
Heeds,  FREE  CATALOG  now  ready. 

OTIS  S.  TW1LLEY,  Druid  Bd.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


FRIENDS  SWEET  CORN  SEED 

Everybody  loves  real  good  sweet  com.  Try  my  Squan- 
Bantam  Hybrid.  Tender,  sweet  as  honey.  Medium 
early  yiolder.  Grow  it-  you  will  surely  lovo  it. 
Order  today,.  Quantity  Limited.  25  cents  lb.; 
5  lbs.  $1,0(1  Send  coin  only. 

JOSEPH  S.  GABEAU 

PROVIDENCE  ROAD  -  DANIELSON,  CONN. 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  BEQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


mmo  Bm  fruit  trees 

BOR  SPUING  SHIPMENT 

Apples  and  peats  —  trees  have  already  born  fruit. 
Hi. —  8  lo  10  ft.  Stem  up  to  2  in.  in  dia.  Scientifically 
grown  with  fibrous  roots  near  main  stem. 

All  popular  varieties.  Write  tor  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices.  Big  Catalog 
gives  details  on  ornamentals, 
seeds,  plants,  etc. 

STORKS  a  HARMS0M  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  460**  PMNESVILLE.  OHIO 
unp  YEAB  ON  ROUTE  20 


QaUto 


free 


NUT  TREES:  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Hardy  grafted  nut  trees  all  kinds.  Honey 
Locust,  Persimmons,  Blueberries,  wild 
life  shrubs.  List  free.  Descriptive  Booklet 

Twenty-five  Cents. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65B,  Downington,  Pa. 


FOB  SALE:  BLIGHT  RESISTING  PEAR  TREES, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings,  Boot  Grafts. 

VIRGINIA  TREE  FARM,  W00DLAWN,  VIRGINIA 


MALONEY 


rite  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog;  shows  all  varie- 
ss;  also  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS, 
/ERGREENS,  PERENNIALS  and 
>SES.  Maloney  quality  always 
s  best.  SATISFACTION 
JARANTEEtD. 

ALONEY  BROS.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Circle  Rd„  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  63 


'c5%°of 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
^  AND  BLUEBERRY "PLANTS 


Bountiful  Ridge 


A  complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach. 
Pear,  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberry,  Boysenberry,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shgde  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  79  years’  produc¬ 
tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue, 
urseries.  Box  R37,  FTineess  Anne,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Planters  Grades  at  Planters  Prices.  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Prune,  Cherry. 
Write  for  Prices.  Drop  a  card  for  Free  copy 
of  our  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

166  MAIN  STREET  •  PERRY,  OHIO 


MARKET  GROWERS  -  ATTENTION 


We  specialize  in  serving  critical  Market 
Growers  with  the  very  best  strains  of 
vegetable  seed.  Write  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  our  catalog. 


TRI- STATE  SEED  COMPANY 


125  Dock  St.,  Phila.  6,  Penna. 


“In  the  heart  of  the  Produce  Market.” 


—  WfSCONSIN  CERTIFIED  BLUE  TAG  SEED  — 

Identified  by  the  red  “W,”  your  assurance  of  first 
generation  seed.  Vicland  oats  $2.25;  25  bushels  or 
more  $2.00.  Henry  Spring  Wheat  $4.00  sacked  f.o.b. 
Cleveland.  ALDEN  KOLB,  CLEVELAND.  WIS. 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Bringing  Back  Old  Cherry  Trees 

I  have  some  old  cherry  trees  on  the 
property  which  I  bought  a  short  time 
ago.  These  trees  had  a  lot  of  dead  wood 
on  them,  which  I  removed  late  in 
1945.  Last  year  they  came  into  pro¬ 
fuse  bloom  but  for  some  reason  the 
unripe  cherries  fell  from  the  trees. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
to  help  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this?  j.a.m. 

Fruit  trees  that  are  weakened  from 
any  cause  are  likely  to  drop  fruits 
prematurely  as  a  means  of  preventing 
unnecessary  drain  on  the  weak  trees. 
Since  you  mention  that  your  cherry 
trees  in  question  had  considerable 
dead  wood  m  them,  I  suspect  that  they 
are  not  strong  growing.  If  the  trees 
are  not  diseased,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  fertilizer  application  this 
Spring  may  help  them  to  recover  and 
to  hold  a  crop  of  fruit  in  1948.  Prob¬ 
ably  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  April  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for 
each  inch  of  trunk  diameter  would 
stimulate  growth  on  these  trees. 

If,  however,  the  leaves  are  infected 
with  cherry  leaf  spot,  a  fungous  dis¬ 
ease  that  causes  brown  spots  on  the 
leaves  and,  in  extreme  cases,  causes 
leaf  drop,  it  would  be  important  that 
you  follow  a  spray  or  dust  schedule, 
using  a  wettable  sulfur  spray  or  a 
sulfur  dust  at  two  week  intervals 
during  early  and  mid-season  to  con¬ 
trol  this  disease.  h.  a.  r. 

Top-working  Apple  Trees 

I  have  a  number  of  wild  apple  trees 
two  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  Can  1 
top-work  them?  My  idea  is  to  saw  off 
the  branches  so  as  to  leave  the  trunk 
one  to  three  feet  high  and  place  four 
grafts  90  degrees  apart  at  the  saw  cut. 

New  York.  c.  R. 

It  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  top- 
work  the  trees  as  you  suggested.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  use  the  scaf¬ 
fold  branches  of  the  trees.  Take  the 
branches  which  are  the  size  of  a  pencil 
or  as  big  as  the  finger  and  place  scions 
in  them.  It  is  true  that  you  will  have 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  tree 
remaining,  but  you  will  find  the  results 
much  better  than  by  the  way  you  have 
suggested. 


Fruit  Trees  From  Cuttings 

Would  root  cuttings  of  all  fruit  trees 
produce  the  same  fruit  as  the  parent 
trees,  and  would  they  be  the  same  as 
grafted  trees?  M.  w. 

Yes,  the  fruit  produced  by  a  fruit 
tree  propagated  from  cuttings  is  the 
same  as  that  from  a  tree  propagated  by 
grafting.  However,  it  is  just  about  im¬ 
possible  to  root  cuttings  of  most  culti¬ 
vated  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits.  The 
Kieffer  pear  can  be  rooted  this  way, 
but  this  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
Further,  the  rootstock  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  the  performance  of  the 
tree.  For  both  of  these  reasons,  trees 
are  propagated  on  rootstocks  by  bud¬ 
ding  and  grafting. 


About  Everbearing  Strawberries 

I  am  planning  on  setting  out  some 
more  strawberries  this  Spring  and  have 
been  wondering  if  I  could  set  out  some 
everbearing  plants  in  the  same  patch 
all  right.  Also,  could  I  let  the  everbear¬ 
ing  have  any  berries  on  this  year?  j.  H. 

Everbearing  strawberry  plants  may 
be  set  in  the  same  bed  with  the  one 
crop  varieties.  They  may  be  allowed 
to  fruit  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  they  are 
set,  but  should  be  set  closely  since 
fruiting  plants  will  not  make  many 
runners  to  produce  a  crop  next  year. 


Why  Not  Apples  for  Sale? 

In  the  February  1  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  on  page  98  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner,  there  is  an  advertise¬ 
ment  selling  oranges  by  the  bushel. 
It  should  sell  many  oranges.  In 
the  “Fruit  and  Foods”  column  of  the 
same  issue  are  ten  small  advertise¬ 
ments  of  individual  Florida  growers  i 
offering  oranges.  Now  look  through  the 
same  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  see  if  you  can  find  one  advertise¬ 
ment  offering  apples  as  these  oranges 
are  sold. 

New  York  State  is  one  of  the  best 
apple  States  in  the  nation,  yet  I  have 
to  pay  20  cents  for  three  cooking  apples. 

I  want  to  know  what  the  trouble  is 
with  the  distribution  of  apples.  Where 
are  our  apples?  Of  course,  oranges  are 
an  essential  food  in  our  diet,  but  every¬ 
one  knows  that"  an  apple  a  day  keeps 
the  doctor  away.” 

Scarcity,  to  hold  up  prices,  is  not 
the  American  way  of  doing  business, 
when  it  is  practised  on  a  food  so 
essential  to  our  diet.  The  trouble  does 
not  lie  with  the  farmer.  There  is  a 
middleman  who  is  trying  to  make  a 
fortune  on  the  distribution  of  apples.  I 
And  we,  the  American  people,  are 
denied  our  rightful  food,  for  the  greed 
of  these  few.  Next  season  when  apples 
are  gathered,  could  there  be  those  ! 
farmers  who  will  try  to  retail  directly  I 
to  the  consumer?  I  believe  such  farm-  1 
ers  will  make  much  more  money  than 
selling  to  the  distributor,  as  they  are 
today,  and  then  apples  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  of  us.  I  have  in  mind  par¬ 
ticularly  the  small  orchard  grower. 

New  York  mrs.  m.  b.  w. 


Everything  y«»  wont 

in  a  spreeaer 


MOUNT  VERNON 
SPREADERS  provide: 

More  complete,  more  uniform 
distribution 

Easier,  faster  cleaning 
Easier  operation 
Longer  service  life 

New  addition  to  the  Mount  Vernon  line 
Model  5-204  Fertilizer  and  Lime  Spreader 

•  Single  Lever  Control  regulation  per¬ 
mits  equalized,  precision  of  leed 
from  both  sides  of  hopper,  assur¬ 
ing  uniform  distribution. 

•  Round  bottom  hopper  permits  com¬ 
plete  emptying. 

•  Agitators  are  readily  removable 
for  thorough,  overall  cleaning. 

•  Diamond  shaped  holes  with  rounded 
corners  lor  more  even  distribution. 

•  Elastic  Stop  Nuts  used  throughout. 

•  One-piece  weather- fight  hopper 
cover . 

•  Heavy  duty  graphite  Steel  bearings. 

Available  soon  .  .  .  see  your  dealer 
or  write  us  lor  complete  details. 

Now  delivering  standard  Model  D-204 
with  double  feed  control. 

CO-I73 


MOUNT  VERNON 
1  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  INC. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


2000°F  controlled  heat  quickly,  easily  de¬ 
stroys  seeds,  roots,  brush,  poison  ivy,  wild 
morning  glory.  Canada  thistle,  other  un¬ 
wanted  growths.  Many  uses:  splitting 
rocks,  burning  stumps,  sterilizing  poultry 
houses.  Bums  kerosene.  Does  the  work  of 
4  men.  Safe,  easy  to  use.  10  day 
trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO. 
119  Tenth  St-  Brooklyn  15,  N.Y. 


FLOWERING  CRABS 

Masses  of  flowers.  Excellent  bird  food. 
A  beautiful  addition  to  any  lawn  or 
garden.  Heavy  2  yr.  trees,  4-6'  tall,  $2.00 
each,  5,  your  choice  of  varieties,  $9.00. 
CARMINE  —  Bright  rosy  red  flowers. 
ELEY  —  Wine  red  flowers  and  fruits. 
HO  PA  —  Rose  red  flowers.  Bright  red 
fruits. 

REDVE1N  — Deep  red  flowers  and  fruits. 
REDBUD  —  Blushed  white  flowers. 
Scarlet  fruits. 


Write  for  New  1947  Catalog 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN.  ESI.  1890 


Scarff  s  Berry  Plants  &  Fruit  Trees 

Better  varieties  for  home  and  commercial  planting. 
Bristol  Black  Raspberry  —  highest  quality  and  most 
widely  adapted;  New  Logan,  most  profitable.  Marcy 
Red,  Marion  Purple  largest  of  all  Raspberries; 
Delicious  Blueberries  large  as  grapes;  Fine  Bed 
Lake  Currants  and  Poorman  Gooseberries.  FRUIT 
TREES  Complete  list  of  better  varieties.  Orna¬ 
mental  Fruits  —  dual  purpose  plants  for  utility 
and  landscape  planting.  Catalog  with  over  109 
cultural  tips  free.  Send  today. 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  8,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Kayner  b 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Infor* 
nation  on  how  to  g«t  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  H  s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Kayocr  Brothers.  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  MJ- 

•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS* 

Premier,  Catskill,  Dorsett.  Big  Joe,  Fairfax,  Corsican, 
$3.00  per  IOO;  200  for  $5.00;  500  for  $9.00;  1000  for 
$15.00.  Mastodon,  Gem,  Evermore,  Brunes  ManS’. 
Gemzata,  Streamliner,  Everbearing,  $4.00  per  1001 
500  for  $15.00;  1000  for  $25.00  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  ROUTE  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Prices  and  Quality  can’t  be  beat.  Blueberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  Asparagus.  A  free  catalog  that  you  will  enjoy. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &.  CO.,  Box  01,  Willards,  Md. 

•  Certified  Berry  Plants* 

BlueLerries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  Leading 
varieties.  Prices  reasonable.  List  free. 

BAKERS  NURSERIES,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N  ^ 

FRUIT  IS  FOOD  prepare  NOW!  To  grow  APP1*8' 
Asparagus,  Grapes,  Blackberry,  Blueberry,  BasP" 
berries.  Strawberries.  Free  List.  Also  offer  Ever¬ 
greens,  Birches,  Roses.  Prepaid  Delivery. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  V. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS  —  Coreopsis,  Shasta  daisy, 
Columbine,  chrysanthemums,  Violas,  Primulas,  Sweet 
William.  Honesty  plants.  Digitallis,  Bergamot.  Any  # 
for  $2.25  this  ad.  Althea  and  Forsythia  55c  eacn- 
Valley  Perennial  Gardens,  Gen.  Del.  Syracuse,  N.  •  • 

Send  Postal  for  Description  and  Price  of  My  N6* 
Strawberry.  A.  J.  DASH IELL,  Rt.  I,  Salisbury,  Md- 
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Send  for  your  copy  of  this  treasure- 
house  of  quality  seeds  and  garden¬ 
ing  information.  In  it  you'll  find  the 
finest  varieties  seed  science  has  pro¬ 
duced.  You  can  depend  on  Wood¬ 
ruff  to  supply  the  seeds  for  the_be$t 
garden  you  ever  grew/)^ 

Box  1  -  - - 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Son*,  ln«? 

Milford,  Conn.  — _ 

Please  send  me  without  charge  your  1947 
Woodruff  Seed  Annual. 

Name  . 

Street  or  RFD  . 

Town  . . . . . . . 

State  . . . 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

LATHAM,  NEWBURGH,  SODUS, 
SUNRISE,  TAYLOR.  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  BOYSENBERRIES,  GRAPE 
VINES,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  HEDG¬ 
ING,  EVERGREENS,  ROSES. 

Send  lor  Descriptive  Catalog.  A 
Guide  to  the  Best  Plants  and 
Trees  that  grow.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
Dependable  stock  at  reasonable 

prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  .  NEW  YORK 

Located  •*>  •!»  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
ol  Niagara  County  tor  the  past  36  Years. 


DIBBLES 

%  * 

Farm  Seed  Facts  1941 

NOW  READY 

“FARM  SEEDS 

„  .  and 

farm  seeds 

ONLY” 

A  Postal  Card  or  Letter  Will 
Bring  Your  Copy. 
ADDRESS  BOX  B 


Garden  Fertilizers 

Please  discuss  the  various  fertilizers 
the  5-10-5,  4-12-4,  5-10-10,  and  7-14-14 
formulas;  and  their  use  for  garden 
crops  with  manure.  f.  h. 

Fertilizer  formulas  give  the  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium 
always  in  this  order.  These  elements 
may  be  present  in  various  forms  de¬ 
rived  from  diverse  materials.  Usually 
part  of  the  ingredients  are  quickly 
available  and  part  slowly  soluble.  While 
many  other  elements  are  needed  in 
plant  growth  these  three  are  the  ones 
usually  deficient  in  the  soils  in  this 
part  of  the  country  where  the  rainfall 
is  over  30  inches  annually. 

In  general,  plants  that  are  grown  for 
their  leaves  need  relatively  more  nitro¬ 
gen  and  for  that  reason  a  2-1-1  ratio 
is  usually  recommended.  This  ratio 
could  be  used  in  a  10-5-5  formula  for 
such  crops  as  grass,  lettuce,  spinach, 
and  similar  plants.  Crops  that  are 
grown  mainly  for  their  seeds  or  fruits 
which  are  associated  with  seeds  need 
relatively  large  amounts  of  phosphorus. 
Such  crops  are  corn,  peas,  beans  and 
berries  of  all  kinds.  For  these,  a  1-2-1 
or  1-3-1  ratio  is  usually  the  best.  This 
could  be  had  in  a  5-10-5  or  4-12-4 
formula.  Root  crops  and  other  plants 
where  the  reserve  food  is  stored  in 
stems  or  leaves  a  high  potash  ratio  is 
usually  used  such  as  a  1-2-2  ratio 
which  is  generally  available  in  a 
5-10-10  or  7-14-14  formula.  These 
formulas  are  useful  for  potatoes,  beets, 
carrots,  asparagus  and  cabbage.  The 
more  concentrated  formulas  are  to  be 
preferred  since  they  require  less  bulk 
to  handle  and  are  usually  cheaper  per 
unit  of  fertilizer  ingredient.  The 
amounts  and  kinds  of  fertilizers  used 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  previ¬ 
ous  treatment  of  the  soil,  the  crop 
residues  left  in  the  soil,  and  the  amount 
of  manure  and  other  forms  of  organic 
matter  added. 

Stable  manure  is  excellent  material 
for  nearly  all  crops.  However,  it  is 
low  in  quickly  available  nitrogen  and 
in  phosphorus,  and  for  most  crops 
should  be  supplemented  with  additional 
phosphorus.  Most  forms  of  nitrogen 
which  are  added  in  fertilizers,  are 
soluble  and  are  leached  from  the  soil 
after  periods  of  heavy  rainfall.  For  that 
reason  additional  applications  of  nitro¬ 
gen  may  be  beneficial  especially  to 
late  varieties  of  corn  and  other  long 
season  crops  that  are  heavy  feeders. 
However,  10  to  20  tons  of  stable  man¬ 
ure,  plus  500  to  1,000  pounds  of  5-10-5 
per  acre  is  adequate  for  nearly  all 
crops,  and  no  additional  phosphorus 
and  potash  should  be  needed  during  the 
season.  Additional  applications  of 
nitrogen  might  be  beneficial  after 
periods  of  heavy  rainfall  on  light,  well 
drained  soils. 

Farmers  growing  large  areas  of  in¬ 
dividual  crops  should  have  their  soil 
tested  and  the  fertilization  carefully 
adjusted  for  each  crop  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  production  with  the  lowest 
cost.  In  the  garden  this  is  not  so  im 
portant.  If  all  necessary  ingredients 
are  available  in  adequate  amount,  an 
excess  of  some  ingredients  usually  does 
no  harm.  d.  f.  j. 


TODAY 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER. 
Honeoye  Falls  •  N.Y. 


Fertilizers  and  Earthworms 

The  writer  has  heard  that  the  acid 
contained  in  commercial  fertilizers  will 
kill  the  earthworms  wherever  it  is  used. 
That  statement  struck  us  like  a  bolt  out 
of  the  blue,  for  we  know  about  the 
valuable  work  that  those  earthworms 
do  for  us.  Now  what  to  do?  Should  we 
cut  out  the  use  of  commercials  on 
land  that  is  well  populated  with  worms, 
or  should  we  use  the  commercials  and 
possibly  lose  the  worms  and  their 
valuable  work?  What  do  you  think? 

Maryland  j.  h.  t. 

Commercial  fertilizers  used  in  the 
proper  amounts  with  organic  matter, 
are  not  injurious  to  earthworms.  An 
examination  of  any  good  garden  soil 
that  is  well  fertilized  will  show  an 
abundant  earthworm  population.  By 
promoting  good  root  growth,  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  are  favorable  to 
earthworms.  It  is  important  to  main¬ 
tain  an  abundant  supply  of  organic 
matter  with  the  addition  of  manure, 
compost  or  other  materials  and  by 
rotation  with  grass,  clover  and  other 
green  manure  crops. 

Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 

Agriculture, 

Earley  Vernon  Wilcox .  4.50 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  4.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  3.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts . 3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin . 3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  3.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Everyone 

Ernest  Chabot .  3.00 

Gardening  with  Shrubs, 

Mary  D.  Lamson .  3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Order  NOW!  Get  Blooms  This  Spring! 


PI.  Pal. 

No.  10 

UST  PICTURE  this  most  popular  of 
ail  Climbing  Roses  covering  your  pil¬ 
lars.  trellis,  fence,  and  garden  with  a  glorious  burst 
of  flaming  Flag  Red!  A  riot  of  scarlet  blooms — thou¬ 
sands  of  2  to  3  in.  flowers  tp  each  large,  sturdy  plantl 

GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  AND  BLOOM! 

Strong,  healthy,  2  yr.-old  field-grown  plants,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  and  bloom  repeatedly,  year  after  year. 
Custom-bred  for  you  by  J  &  P  experts!  Grow  rapidly 
10  to  12  ft.  high.  They  Increase  in  profusion  as  plants 
become  firmly  established.  Plant  early  to  get  a  better 
bloom  this  Spring.  Only  $1.50  each,  postpaid. 

SAVE  75c  -  order  3  lor  {3.75  •  SAVE  J3 — order  12  for  $15 

—Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.—  — < 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  ROSE  GROWERS 
661  Rose  Lane,  Newark,  New  YORK 

Enclosed  is  $ . Send  postpaid,  at  proper  planting  ■ 

time . Blaze  Rose  plants,  at  $1.50  ea. 

(CHECK  BELOW  TO  MAKE  THESE  SAVINGS) 

□  SAVE  75c—  3  plants  lor  J3.75  O  SAVE  $3 — 12  plants  for  $15  . 

Name . . . 

Address . . .  1 


Q  Send  48-page  color  catalog.  (Regular  J  &  P  customers 
should  NOT  check  this  box.  They  will  receive  this  catalog 

without  requesting  it  here.) 


...FROM  BUNTINGS’ 
SUPER  DEVELOPED  PLANTS 

Plant  BUNTINGS*  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  lor  line  flavor-”  heavy 
production — best  quality 

BUNTINGS'  Fruit  Trees — Berry  Plants — Asparagus— Grape  Vines 
—Evergreens— Ornamental  Trees — Flowering  Shrubs— Bulbs— 
Roses,  etc.,  give  you  a  quick  start — because  they  have  received 
a  hig  head  start  themselves.  Be  first  to  show  results.  Send  fox 
BUNTINGS'  new  four-color  Catalog.  Order  Early. 

Over  140.0  acres  under  cultivation. 


Box  28, 

Selbyvilfe,  Del. 


STRAWBERRIES 

for 

Every  Need,  Soil f  Location ,  Climate 

ALL  VARIETIES  Blueberries  BIO  PROFIT  MAKERS 

Our  1947  Berry  Book  lists  the  varieties  you 
need  for  highest  Berry  Production  and  profit. 
Each  variety  fully  described  with  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  areas  to  which  best  adapted. 

Latest  planting  and  growing  directions. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREE. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 

50  BERRY  STREET  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


NEW  IROQUOIS  MELONS 


MAORIS  SEEDS- 

GROWING  BETTER  EVERY  YEAR 

This  new  melon  of  medium  size,  uniformly  fine  flavor  and 
thick,  sweet,  deep  orange,  fine-grained  flesh  has  been  developed 
for  resistance  to  fusarium  wilt.  Just  another  example  of  our 
efforts  to  give  you  both  vegetables  and  flowers  which  have 
extra  vitality,  early  maturity,  superior  quality  and  high  yields. 

Send  for  Our  New  Catalog  Today. 

In  it  you  will  find  honestly  described  and  beautifully 
illustrated  the  many  vegetables  and  flowers  for  which 
Harris  is  famous. 

if  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners *  and  Florists *  Price  List . 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

20  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

.1947  CATALOG  now  Amdij — 


STRAWBERRIES 

DAV  ALLEN'S  BERRY  BOOK 

a  A  describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1947 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all 
leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
“True-to-Name"  and  strictly  fresh 
dug.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-37,  Allen,  Md. 


•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Blueberry,  raspberry  and  asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  Willards.  Md. 


Everbearing  Strawberry  bearing  Astfa1nsia,tayt'  Swer 

prices.  Write  for  price  list,  order  now.  Shipped  post¬ 
paid  this  Spring.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
R.  D.  No.  2  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  Per  190  Stream¬ 
liner  $4.00;  Gem  $2.50:  Gemzata  $4.50;  Minn.  (1166) 
$2.50;  Brunsmarvel  $3.  PP.  Pirtle  Bros.  Bloomfield,  la. 


STRAWBERRY  SPECIAL 

25  Giant  Gem  everbearing,  25  Senator  Dunlap,  25 
Aroma,  and  25  Biakemore,  100  plants  ail  postpaid 
lor  only  $1.50.  Delivery  anytime  until  May  1. 

Write  For  Free  Catalog. 

V.  P.  BASHAM,  MOUNTAINBURG.  ARKANSAS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

—STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— 

Catskill;  Premier  (Howard  17);  Scarlet  Beauty  Robin- 
son;  Pathfinder  25-$l.25  :  50s $2. 00;  100-$3.'25:  200- 
$6.25;  500-$I2.50;  1000-$22.00.  Gem  Everbearing  25- 
100-$5.00.  Latham  Red  Raspberry  25- 
$3.50;  100-$I2.00.  Shipment  Prepaid.  Folder  on  request. 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son.  R-3,  Bradford,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Reasonable  prices.  Writs  for  free  price  list  todav 

M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


Strawberry  Plants  Bali,  pffi*1*3-  GeoSwn, 

Strawberry  Plants:  Catskill.  Big  .Toe,  (Imp.  Lupton > 

^rinpo  a  $1-50- 1 00 .  Blakemore,  $7.00-1000: 

ALFRED  C.  CLARK,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 
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No  other  corn  gives  you  ail  the 
outstanding  features  of  FUNK  G 
HYBRIDS.  Their  bigger  roots,  leaves 
and  stalks  supply  the  power  for 
manufacturing  bigger  ears — bigger 
yields! 

FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  get  off  to  an  early 
start — ahead  of  bad  spring  weather. 
They  stand  up  against  storms  .  . . 
resist  drought  and  insects.  At  har* 
vest  time,  they  produce  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  big  ears  or  silage. 

Before  you  buy  any  seed  corn  this 
spring,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
FUNK  G  HYBRIDS!  Write  today  for 
our  new  Hybrid  Corn  Book.  It’s 
FREE  for  the  asking. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  33-S,  londisville  (Lancaster  Co.},  Penna. 


FUNK 
HYBRIDS 


‘1# 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted  3  to  6  In.  tall  — 
only  $1  postpaid.  22  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  40 
Evergreens,  S3  postpaid;  all 
transplanted,  3"  to  10"  tall. 
Ten  each  Scotch  Pine,  Black 
Hill  Spruce,  Red  Spruce, 
White  Spruce,  all  40  for  S3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
25c.)  Free  illustrated  price  list 
of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  Rfi-317  Fryeburg,  Maine 


sag!  f| 

POSTPAID 


ARBORVtTAC 

For  Hedges  or  specimen  trees.  5  yr.  20 
old,  6  to  12  in.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting 
time.  Free  “Evergreens”  folder,  write  tjg 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.  Indiana,  Pa.  *3.  J 


FAFF  1947  Garden  Catalog 

.  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 
■  ■■■■■■  |N  NATURAL  COLORS 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants. 
This  valuable  catalog  tells  how  to  spray,  plant 
and  cultivate  cabbage,  onion,  tomato,  potato,  egg 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog 
now  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


l  bledinonf 
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FREE  GARDEN  BOM 


1947  catalog  in  color  offers  bargains  in  vegetable  plants. 
Tells  how  to  grow  early  vegetables  the  easy  way.  Field- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce.  Beet.  Broccoli.  Toma  to. 
Potato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  Plants.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  WRITE  TODAY. 


*  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

BOX  898,  ALBANY.  GA. 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  QkicA! 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

**  ¥:  =>»  Have  plenty  of  fruit  to  eatand  Bell  this  year. 

Send  forthesefruitplantsreadyto  bear  first 
season.  New  Streamliner  Everbearing 
Strawberry,  raspberries,  apples,  peaches. 
•*&)  Dwarf fruittrees;fullline of  fruitandshade 
er/S  trees.  FR  EE  color  catalog  of  shrubs ,  roses , 
‘  ‘  evergreens  and  flowers.  20%  Discount  on 
r*  early  orders.  Money  savingprices.  batisfac- 
«w  *  tion  guaranteed.  vV  BIT  -s  **-*pAY- 
South  Michigan  Nursery, Dept.  RY6  NewBuffalo.Mich. 


PAGE’S  SEEDS 


For  more  beautiful  and  productive  gar¬ 
dens  —  plant  Page’s  Seeds  —  Standard 
since  1896.  The  best  proven  varieties  of 
flower,  vegetable,  lawn  grass  and  field 
seeds  —  in  packets  or  bulk.  Insist  on 
Page’s  Quality — ®t  your  dealer  or  write 

THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
P.O.BOX  B-12,  GREENE,  N.  Y. 


■farm, 


ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow 
or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Shipping  daily  until  June,  300,  $1.15;  500, 
$1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  3000,  $4.25;  6000,  $7.50,  prepaid. 
Send  check  with  order.  Give  both  mail  and  express 
address.  AUSTIN  PLANT  CO.,  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 

LEE  and  OLD  HICKORY 

Two  very  promising  new  sweet  com  hybrids.  Also 
the  be6t  of  the  older  hybrids.  Send  for  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS..  Box  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 

trifl  Uin  ft  ITC  Certified  first  quality  blue  tag 
VIILANU  UAla  $1.75.  Uncertified  $1.35.  Henry 
Wheat  Certified  $4.50.  Merlin  Sprecher,  Plain,  Wis. 


Our  Orchards  Need  Care 

(Continued  from  Page  159) 
especially  as  a  serious  leaf  scorch  and 
fruit  loss.  Soils  that  have  been  well 
limed  with  dolomitic  (high  magnesium) 
limestone  have  not  shown  the  magne¬ 
sium  deficiency.  Soils  that  have  been 
receiving  applications  of.  potash  are 
even  more  likely  to  show  the  symp¬ 
toms.  To  correct  the  deficiency,  epsom 
salts  has  been  recommended  either  as 
a  fertilizer  or  liquid  spray  application. 
In  any  case  the  growers  who  fail  to 
heed  the  warnings  and  allow  their 
trees  to  become  weak  growing,  will 
find  that  it  takes  time  and  money  to 
correct  such  conditions.  The  ■  grower 
who  watches  his  trees  carefully  and 
keeps  them  growing  vigorously  is  most 
likely  to  show  highest  yields  and  great¬ 
est  profits  over  the  years. 

During  the  war  years  many  filler  and 
semi-permanent  fruit  trees  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  orchard  in  order 
that  maximum  fruit  production  could 
be  maintained.  Since  these  trees  are 
crowding  and  shading  the  permanent 
trees  in  many  orchards,  they  should  be 
fanned  by  heavy  pruning  on  two  sides 
or  actually  removed.  Many  growers 
who  took  advantage  of  the  good 
weather  last  Fall  to  remove  crowd¬ 
ing  trees  will  find  it  easier  to  spray 
the  remaining  trees  this  year.  Lower 
branches  that  have  been  shaded  and 
crowded  for  several  years  become  so 
weak  that  the  terminal  growth,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  eight  to  12  inches,  may 
be  two  or  three  inches,  a  serious  de¬ 
ficiency.  Weak-growing  low  limbs  like 
these  are  difficult  to  revitalize  to  ever 
make  them  productive  of  good  quality 
fruit. 

Whatever  pruning  system  is  practiced, 
a  fruit  grower  should  remember  at 
least  two  important  points.  One  is  that 
fruit  buds  are  produced  only  on  wood 
that  is  not  shaded  and  that  high  quality 
fruit  is  produced  on  strong  growing 
wood.  Trees  must  therefore  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  open  to  permit  sunlight  to 
those  areas  of  the  tree  where  fruit 
should  be  produced,  and  trees  must  be 
kept  sufficiently  vigorous  growing  to 
insure  maximum  production.  Good  pro¬ 
ductive  wood  must  have  a  reasonably 
good  diameter;  in  other  words,  not  only 
the  length  but  also  the  thickness  of  the 
wood  should  be  considered:  The  so- 
called  thin  wood  or  weak  wood  is  not 
productive  of  high  quality  fruit.  Too 
often  a  man  starts  pruning  an  apple 
tree  by  removing  all  the  growth  from 
the  top  of  the  branches  leaving  only 
the  weak  growing  drooping  wood,  on 
the  under  side  of  the  main  branches. 
If  there  should  be  any  question  in 
your  mind  about  where  the  good  sized 
and  good  colored  fruit  is  produced, 
examine  the  tree  carefully  at  harvest 
time  this  year.  It  would  be  helpful  if 
men  who  are  going  to  do  the  pruning 
in  the  Winter  could  be  shown  the  kind 
of  wood  that  was  actually  producing  the 
best  fruit  the  preceding  Fall. 

Pest  Control 

Some  areas  in  the  Northeastern  States 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  McIntosh 
apple  variety.  The  McIntosh  is  very 
susceptible  to  the  dreaded  fungus  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  apple  scab,  so  this  va¬ 
riety  must  be  sprayed  or  dusted  with 
fungicides  thoroughly  and  at  timely  in¬ 
tervals  to  protect  it  from  apple  scab. 
1946  was  one  of  the  worst  years  for 
apple  scab  on  record"  for  the  Northeast 
and  the  heavy  carry-over  of  apple  scab 
on  the  old  leaves  on  the  ground  will 
make  the  control  of  this  disease  a  criti¬ 
cal  problem  this  year,  especially  if 
there  is  considerable  rainy  weather 
during  the  early  season.  Too  often  fruit 
growers  are  inclined  to  blame  the  spray 
materials  for  not  having  been  effective 
in  the  control  of  insects  and  diseases 
and  especially  in  the  control  of  apple 
scab.  Experimenters  have  found  in  re¬ 
cent  years  that  the  timeliness  and 
thoroughness  of  application  is  much 
more  important  than  the  materials 
used.  Almost  any  of  the  standard  spray 
materials  have  given  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  if  applied  according  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  directions.  More  recently 
new  spray  materials  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  both  insect  and  disease 


control.  Growers  should  not  expect 
miracles  from  these  new  materials  al¬ 
though  they  may  definitely  be  an  im¬ 
provement  over  some  they  have  been 
using  for  the  last  20  years. 

Some  growers  are  inclined  to  take 
chances  and  delay  spray  applications, 
resulting  in  poor  pest  control.  Those 
growers  who  attempt  to  spray  once  in 
two  weeks  whether"  the  trees  need  it 
or  not  usually  do  not  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  control  of  either  insects  or 
diseases.  For  example,  for  scab  control, 
new  foliage  should  be  covered  with  a 
fungicide  before  rain  and  before  the 
scab  discharge  if  clean  fruit  is  desired. 
The  grower  who,  realizing  that  his 
McIntosh  apple  trees  are  not  well  pro¬ 
tected,  goes  out  and  either  sprays  or 
dusts  in  the  rain,  is  the  man  who  wins. 
Any  grower  who  controlled  apple  scab 
in  the  Northeast  last  year  had  to  spray 
often  and  spray  thoroughly.  Some  of 
the  growers  who  omitted  even  one  of 
the  critical  sprays  last  season  had 
scabby  apples.  Apple  scab  may,  and 
often  does,  cause  serious  losses  to  apple 
varieties  other  than  McIntosh.  Such 
varieties  as  Delicious,  Cortland  and 
Baldwin  are  often  affected  by  apple 
scab.  Although  some  apple  varieties 
are  more  resistant  to  scab  than  others, 
growers  have  learned  by  experience 
that  it  pays  to  keep  them  all  well  cov¬ 
ered  during  rainy  seasons  such  as  1946. 

Brown  rqt  on  peaches,  cherries  and 
plums  can  also  be  a  serious  problem, 
especially  in  years  of  heavy  rainfall 
or  continued  wet  periods.  Brown  rot  is 
usually  more  severe  when  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  for  its  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  last  month  that  the 
fruit  is  on  the  trees.  For  example,  with 
peaches,  cherries  and  plums,  it  may  be 
well  to  see  that  they  are  protected 
with  a  fungicide  spray  or  dust  during 
the  last  month  before  harvest.  The 
plum  curculio  is  a  serious  fruit  pest  in 
the  Northeast,  not  only  on  plums, 
peaches  and  cherries  but  on  apples  as 
well.  Most  growers  have  found  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  a  fresh  spray  containing 
arsenate  of  lead  on  the  tiny  fruits 
during  that  first  real  warm  spell  after 
petal  fall  on  apples  or  shuck  split  on 
the  stone  fruits. 

While  DDT  is  a  remarkably  spray 
for  insect  control,  it  is  not  a  miracle 
spray  because  it  does  not  control  all 
the  insects  we  have  in  the  Northeast 
orchards.  Growers  should  remember 
that  helpful  parasites  on  which  we  de¬ 
pend  for  considerable  insect  control, 
are  killed  with  DDT  as  well  as  the 
harmful  insects. 

Many  growers  in  the  Northeast  have 
been  keenly  disappointed  at  harvest 
time  to  find  that  their  apples  were 
riddled  with  apple  maggot.  Since  the 
apple  maggot  fly  emerges  from  the 
ground  in  late  June  or  early  July, 
sprays  before  this  date  have  little  or 
no  effect  upon  this  pest.  Therefore, 
growers  who  have  had  difficulty  with 
apple  maggot  should  .follow  a  definite 
spray  program  for  the  control  of  this 
pest  during  July  and  perhaps  early 
August.  For  instance,  well  timed  and 
thorough  applications  with  the  proper 
materials  from  April  through  to  late 
June  might  all  be  wasted  if  apple 
maggot  were  not  controlled.  Further¬ 
more,  neglected  apple  trees  within  1,000 
feet  of  the  commercial  orchard  can  be 
a  serious  source  from  which  apple 
maggot  flies  may  infest  a  well  sprayed 
commercial  orchard.  Every  fruit  grow¬ 
er  should  know  his  own  orchard  pest 
problem.  In  other  words,  if  a  certain 
insect  or  disease  pest  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in  his  orchard,  he  should  know 
what  spray  or  sprays  he  should  be 
adding  to  his  schedule  to  control  this 
pest.  The  omission  of  one  of  these 
important  sprays  timed  for  the  control 
of  an  insect  or  disease  that  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  your  orchard  may  well  result 
in  a  high  percentage  of  cull  apples. 

Experience  has  shown  that  economies 
in  fruit  production  can  often  be  ex¬ 
tremely  expensive,  resulting  in  poor 
quality  fruit.  Think  twice,  then,  before 
you  omit  any  orchard  practices  that 
you  have  found  to  be  worthwhile  in 
the  past.  The  best  spray  or  dust  pro¬ 
gram  is  none  too  good  if  you  want  to 
produce  high  quality  fruit. 


If  you  want 

GOOD  Cl  over 
Seed — get  it 
from  F  a  g  I  e  y  ’  s 


Buy  direct  from  Northwestern 
Ohio’s  leading  seed  market,  located 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  best 
Clover  seed  producing  sections  in 
the  United  States,  where  you  can 
buy  better  seeds  at  lowest  possible 
prices.  Hardy,  highly  productive 
new  crop  seeds — specially  recleaned 
to  remove  weeds  and  other  im¬ 
purities.  Laboratory  tested  for 
purity  and  germination — meet  all 
requirements  of  your  State  Seed 
Law  and  the  Federal  Seed  Law. 
Guaranteed  satisfaction. 

MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER 
MAMMOTH  CLOVER 
LADINO  CLOVER  ALFALFA 
ALSIKE  SWEET  CLOVER 
VICLAND  OATS  SOY  BEANS 

Buy  QUALITY  seeds  from 
FAGLEY’S  at  lower  prices.  Write 
for  price  list  TODAY. 


FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  354  Archbold/  Ohio 


BIGGEST 
BULB  BARGAIN 
IN  AMERICA 

Think  of  it!  This  amazing  low- 
price  brings  you  100  blooming  size 
gladiola  bulbs — 8  glorious  rainbow  mix  colors 
in  these  2-year-old,  high-orice  varieties:  Picardy,  Dr. 
IJennet,  Shirley  Temple,  Peggy  Lou,  Maid  of  Orleans. 
We  will  replace  any  bulb  which  does  not  FLOWER  5 
YEARS.  Order  now  while  they  last!  Sent  in  plenty  of 
time  for  spring  planting.  Money  back  guarantee. 
EXTRA-Prompt  orders  receive  3  TUBEROSES  with¬ 
out  additional  cost.  Bloom  first  year  into  waxy  white, 
fragrant  flowers,  2  to  3  ft.  tall,  can  be  grown  in  pots,  too. 

SEND  NO  MONEYS  RUSH  ORDER 
Cash  orders  sent  prepaid — else  pay  $1.94  plu3  postage 
on  arrival.  Send  order,  name  and  address  to 

MICHIGAN  BULB  CO. 

Dept.  GE-I6II  -  Grand  Rapids  2.  Michigan 


SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

We  will  be  pleased  to  mall  you  our 

1947  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  Seeds  and  Plants  write  for  our  1947 
Catalogue,  a  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  accurate  description  of  hundreds  of  leading 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer  Seeds 
of  the  highest  type  and  germination.  Our  plants  are 
field  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 

SELECTED  STRAINS  OF  TOMATO  SEED 
New  Jersey  State  Certified  RUTGERS,  the  heaviest 
yielding  and  best  Tomato  for  all-around  use.  Pkg., 
10c;  Oz.,  45c;  */4  lb..  $1.35;  Lb.,  $4.50. 
VALIANT,  the  best  early  variety,  Pkg.,  10c;  0z., 
55c;  '/4  Lb.,  $1.65;  Lb.,  $5.50. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedman  for  43  years —  Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


EarliestTomato 

JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

has  Big  Red  Fruit  ripening  as  early  as 
July  4.  Regular  price  15c  per  packet, 
but  to  introduce  Jung's 
Quality  Seeds  we  will 
^|end  you  a  trial  packet 

of  this  Tomato,  Giant  Carrot, 
Cream  Lettuce,  and  Earliest 
Radish,  also  a  packet  each  of. 
Giant  Zinnias  and 
Double  Larkspur 
Alltheabove  for  1 0c;  in  Can¬ 
ada,  20c.  A  Premium  Coupon 
|  sent  with  each  collection,  also 
,  our  catalog  of  bargains  in 
1  Seeds,  Plants,  Hybrid  Corn, 
Vidand  Oats,  etc. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  9,  Randolph, 


Wis. 


ONIONS 

DON’T  BUY  THEM  RAISE  THEM 

Easy  to  grow  both  green  and  Winter 
onions  with  our  choice  sets.  Seed  grown 
'from  selected  onions.  Write  for  prices. 
Special  rate  to  commercial  growers. 

D.  ALBANESE,  Box  131,  Canostota,  N.Y. 


These  hungry  mouths  consume  enormous  quantities  of  insects  and  weed  seeds. 


—  Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees  — 

2  yr.  branched,  well  rooted,  18  to  24  inch,  5  for  $3.0 0; 
10  for  $5.59;  25  for  $12.50.  12  to  18  inch.  5  for  $2.00; 
10  for  $3.75;  25  for  $8.00;  100  for  $28.00.  Order 
from  this  ad  or  ask  for  list  including  fruit  trees, 
berry  plants  and  other  nut  trees.  .  . 

A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT.  Maryland 


Our  Introductory  Otter 

3  Rose;  3  Chrysanthemum  Bushes;  20  Norway  Sprue® 
8"  tall  I  Lilac  Bush  all  for  $I2.9Y.  No  C.O.D.  Shipped 
at  proper  planting  time.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

ROSE  LANE  NURSERIES  v 

144  WADING  RIVER  ROAD,  MANORVILLE,  N.  ’ 

GRANDMOTHER’S  GARDEN  was  beautiful  with 
old  -  fashioned  Bleeding  Heart.  We  send  one 
plant  twenty-five  cents;  five  plants  one  dollar. 

All  postpaid  including  interesting  Iris  News. 
GLACIAL  ROCK  GARDENS,  MACED  ON,  N.  Y. 
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Wit  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Contains 

HELPFUL  HINTS 
SOUND  IDEAS 
TIMELY  TIPS 

valuable  seed  information! 

JHere’s  a  handy,  interesting 
booklet — filled  with  farm  facts 
and  valuable  seed  information 
you’re  sure  to  want!  Tells  best 
time  to  fertilize,  how  to  im¬ 
prove  pastures,  when  to  cut 
silage,  how  to  control  pests  and 
hundreds  of  other  tested  ideas 
that  will  save  work  and  time, 
help  you  grow  better  crops . . . 
get  better  yields.  Send  for  your 
FREE  copy  today. 

fjioffman  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  33,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.).  Penna. 


KELLY’S 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
ROSES  AND  SHRUBS 


•  Choice,  sturdy,  upland 
grown  stock  that  will  make 
rapid  growth  and  bear 
plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS  are  noted  for  their 
vigor.  Write  for  our  new 
1947  CATALOG  in  full  col¬ 
or.  It's  FREE. 

Free  Planting 
Guide  with  each 

GUAR  A NTEE  ^ 
SATISFACTION. 

Our  67th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES;  INC. 

35  MAPLE  ST.  •  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Grow  the  better  new  ones.  Golden  Mus¬ 
cat  with  l%-2  lb.  clusters.  New  Buffalo 
best  of  all  blue  grapes.  23  other  new 
and  popular  kinds.  Also  Chinese  chest¬ 
nuts,  Dwarf  apples,  fruit  trees,  berries, 
blueberries.  Write  now  for  MILLER'S 
FREE  GRATE  BOOK  AND  NURSERY 
pages.  Illustrated,  full  of  valuable 
.  _  '  information. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


GUIDE, 


BLUEBERRIES 

,.  „  BEARING  AGE 

Heavy  Producer  •  Good  Profit  Maker  t 
Write  for  our  FREE  70th  Anniversary  Catalog  ' 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 

C«H  Road,  Perry,  Ohio  Est.  1877 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  u.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 
1  Yri^  •  j  Z°  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 
GEO.  a  5_0c  each.  $40.00  per  100 


A.  MORSE 


WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

Cabbaoe r  n-1ld"grown  vegetable  plants.  Frostproof 
Tomato  ’  2nd  Lettuce  Plants:  also  hardy 

and  VoonUn.01’  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper 

P|EOMont  PI  »^ee  *9'17  col(>1'  Catalogue. 

- “WONT  PLANT  C0„  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

RED  raspberrifs  Spring  Dug  Vigor- 

true-to-name  tiJIa,  0lls•  Inspected, 

HOWARD  w  M^nac1,  Milton,  Indian  Summer. 

J  w.  MOORE,  CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Plums  from  the  West 

Ten  years  ago  I  began  planting  some 
of  the  western  plums  from  the  Great 
Plains  States  and  others.  My  collection 
is  not  large  but  these  varieties  hav° 
proved  very  interesting  and  some  i 
them  are  certainly  worth  considerir 
for  our  conditions  here  in  the  East, 
should  be  noted  that  these  plum  varii 
ties  were  developed  for  the  harsh  coi 
ditions  of  the  northern  plains  whei 
the  Winters  are  extremely  cold  an 
the  Summers  often  very  hot  with  ion 
periods  without  rain.  It  is  a  great  tr 
bute  to  the  men  who  originated  thes 
varieties  that  they  could  grow  fru 
of  any  kind  under  the  conditions  er 
countered,  and  a  greater  tribute  thi 
some  of  the  varieties  are  of  exceller 
size  and  quality. 

Here  are  some  of  the  good  traits  c 
these  western  fruits.  Most  of  the  tree 
are^  of  medium  size  and  can  be  plante 
closely  where  space  is  limited.  They  ar 
absolutely  winter  hardy  for  any  con 
ditions  likely  to  occur  in  the  East.  Wit 
some  of  them,  at  least,  the  bloom  i 
very  frost  resistant.  The  May  freeze 
and  snow  storms  that  have  occurre 
in  my  section  of  Vermont  the  past  tw 
seasons  killed  the  bloom  of  standar 
varieties,  but  these  western  sorts  wen 
right  ahead  and  set  a  good  crop  unde 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 

Some  of  the  varieties  with  which 
have  had  success  are:  The  various  bus] 
cherry,  or  bush,  plums.  They  are  ex 
tremely  hardy,  the  plants  small  in  size 
the  fruit  small,  sometimes  sweet  bu 
usually  quite  tart.  These  are  of  mor< 
value  in  the  East  for  ornamentals  thai 
for  fruit,  although  the  fruit  is  an  adde< 
attraction.  If  fruit  is  the  object, 
would  go  easy  on  these  as  better  kind: 
are  now  available. 

Tecumseh,  a  splendid  small  canning 
plum  of  good  flavor.  Bears  early,  ver’ 
prolific,  and  the  blooms  are  frost  re' 
sistant. 

Waneta,  one  of  the  largest  of  thi: 
type  of  plums.  Handsome  fruit,  gooc 
flavor  when  full  ripe.  Blooms  are  fros 
resistant.  With  us  the  tree  was  weal 
but  the  fruit  so  good  that  it  pays  t( 
top  work  it  on  a  sturdier  type  tree. 

Dura,  a  purple  flesh  plum  that  hang! 
on  the  tree  a  long  time  without  spoil¬ 
ing.  It  is  worthwhile  for  a  family  fruii 
because  it  keeps  so  long  without  spoil¬ 
ing. 

Superior,  Pipestone,  Redcoat,  Under¬ 
wood  and  Ember  are  other  western  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  also  of  good  quality 
good  growth  habits  and  worth  a  tria] 
for  home  use  or  nearby  market  sale 
I  cannot  recommend  western  cherries 
except  for  a  tree  or  so  for  trial, 
present  the  standard  eastern  varieties 
are,  in  my  opinion,  superior  both  in 
tree,  yield  and  quality  of  fruit. 

The  western  apricots  developed  for 
the  same  general  area  as  the  plums 
listed  are  extremely  hardy  and  will 
grow  anywhere  in  the  East.  Their  fruit 
is  small  but  good  when  canned  or 
stewed.  They  are  well  worth  a  trial. 
Windsor  County,  Vt.  r.  m.  m. 

Flowering  Dogwood 

If  you  have  a  rough  bit  of  ground 
you  want  to  convert  into  a  bower  of 
beauty,  do  it  with  flowering  dogwood 
If  the  ground  is  stony  and  near  a  small 
stream,  all  the  better,  as  this  will 
sure  good  drainage  and  plenty  of 
moisture.  Dogwood  also  likes  to  border 
a  woodland,  but  not  to  get  into  too 
dense  shade.  It  is  a  small  tree,  rarely 
growing  over  30  feet  in  height,  but  it 
has  unusual  attractions  for  several 
months  of  the  year  which  endear  it 
the  beholder. 

The  flowers  are  small,  greenish  light 
yellow,  and  unfold  earlier  than  the 
leaf  buds.  You  many  displte  me  on  the 
color,  but  I  shall  insist  that  they  are 
not  pure  white.  The  color  is  given  by 
a  showy  petal-like  structure  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  small  bunched  clusters  of 
flowers.  The  actual  flowers  have  four 
petals  and  are  too  tiny  to  attract  in¬ 
sects,  but  with  their  showy  cloak  they 
make  a  grand  woodland  display  when 
in  their  prime.  This  is  usually  about 
Decoration  Day  time  in  the  middle 
West,  and  the  multilated  branches  that 
too  many  automobiles  carry  bear  mute 
witness  to  the  over  enthusiasm  of  some 
flower  lovers.  Be  fair  and  grow  your 
own.  The  dogwood  is  a  slow  grower, 
and  one  can  in  minutes  destroy  what 
it  will  take  years  to  repair. 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  Autumn  are 
the  tints  on  the  dogwood.  These  vary  in 
intensity  from  the  palest  crushed  straw¬ 
berry  to  the  richest  maroon  or  wine 
color.  A  maple  is  uniformly  red  and  a 
tulip  tree  uniformly  yellow,  but  the 
dogwood  varies  in  color.  Even  the  same 
branch  may  show  several  different 
degrees  of  the  soft  shade  of  red,  which 
is  unusual.  The  leaves  are  distinctive  in 
venation  and  so  deeply  marked  as  to 
be  easily  recognized.  Some  retain  their 
green  color  well  through  the  season. 
Then  there  are  the  bright  scarlet  seeds; 
oblong  in  form,  with  half  a  dozen  or 
more  grouped  together,  a  gay  call  to 
the  birds  who  quickly  appropriate  them 
to  their  own  good  taste.  Thus  we  often 
find  a  ravine  gaily  studded  with  these 
small  trees,  planted  by  the  birds.  One 
might  think  the  two  distinct  kinds  of 
red  are  not  in  harmony.  Not  so. 
Nature’s  blending  of  color  is  seldom  at 
fault;  and  in  this  instance  the  dark 
greens  and  the  variously  tinted  leaves 
make  a  most  harmonious  whole. 
Pennsylvania  b.  l.  p. 


Plant  "GR0WM0RE”  HYBRIDS 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  .  .  . 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . . . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


BEST  CORNS 

New  York 
New  England; 

YOU  can  now  select  proved  “GM” 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence — for  bigger  yields — better  corn— - 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 

Tested -Tried -True -Inspected  and  Certified 

See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 


mm 


FREE!  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


SEEDS 

The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 

SINCE  1895 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain. 

ASK  FOR  CHART  NO.t 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S 


Seed  Potatoes 

Despite  “support”  prices,  your  BEST 
guarantee  is  Dibble’s  hardy  NORTH¬ 
ERN  GROWN  certified  seed.  Get 
the  BEST  quality,  the  best  varieties, 
adapted  for  YOUR  soil.  Dibble  Seeds 
will  give  you  BETTER  results,  in 
ANY  weather.  Free  catalog  gives 
valuable  hints.  Order  Early  —  to 
insure  the  varieties  you  want. 

RUSSETS -SMOOTH  RURALS- GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
IRISH  COBBLERS  -  WARBA  -  EARLY  0HI0S 
CHIPPEWAS  -  KATAHDIN  -  SEBAG0 
HOUMA  -  SEQUOIA 

Full  Slocks  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  etc . 

AT  PRICES  WAT  ARE  RIGHT! 

Send  Postal  Card  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


BUTTERNUT  SCIUASH 


■HARRIS  SUDS- 

Yes,  It’s  A  Squash! 

And  becoming  so  popular  that  it's  hard  to  keep  up  with 
tne  demand.  But  it  had  to  prove  itself  for  several  years  in 
our  test  gardens  and  on  our  dinner  tables  before  we  could 
give  it  our  hearty  endorsement. 

Send  For  Our  New  Catalog  Today 

•  •  •  for  a.??mPIefe  description  of  this  new  Butternut  Squash, 
S11®  WL  h  hundreds  of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers 
selected  and  bred  with  the  same  painstaking  care. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardener s  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  1 1,  New  York 

-1947  CATALOG  nuw  Aeadi] _ 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT -RESISTANT 
-jtx _ CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade — Beauty — Fun 
Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 

over  20  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut  trees 
for  over  50  years. 

HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 

Grow  at  Home  —  cultivated  Blueberries  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties.  A  few  bushes  will  grow  plenty 
for  Dessert,  Pies  &  Canning.  Circular  telling  how 
to  grow  them  Free  with  each  order.  Write' 

Sunny  Ridge,  435  Now  St,  Swarthmore.  Pa. 


MAPLE  TREES* 

Hardy  sugar  Maple  shade  trees.  1 
6-12".  Sent  postpaid  at  planting 
time.  Write  for  folder  on  Evergreens. 
MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc,  Indiana,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field 

Beady  to  set  in  your  fields 
about  April  20th.  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Golden  Acre,  Charles¬ 
ton.  Yellows  Resistant,  Marion 
Market.  Booking'  orders  for 
Tomato  Plants  grown  from 
Certified  and  treated  seed. 
These  Plants  are  sprayed.  Ask 

_  _  for  our  catalog  of  Virginia 

Field  Grown  Plants,  You  will  receive  what  you 
order  when  you  send  to  us  for  your  plants. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin,Va. 


m 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Certified,  Premier.  Order 
now.  Spring  1947.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 

RED  RASPBERRIES:  Taylor,  Milton,  Marcy,  Indian 
... . .  Summer.  Send  for  Circular  Culture. 

WALBERTA  FARMS,  CLINTON,  CONNECTICUT 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Asparagus,  Blueberry  Plants. 
Fruit  trees.  Cat.  free.  Holdridge  Fm.,  R6,  Norwieh.Conn. 

Strawberry  Plants  grown  in  frost  belt.  Hardy  rigorous. 
State  certified.  Verdmont  Gardens,  Proctorsville,  Vt. 
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Plant  Your 
Garden  the 
Quick  and 
Easy  Way  .  .  . 
with  a  SO  &  SO 

SEEDER 
only  $2.75 


MARKER 
45c  Extra 


Price  Postpaid 


The  little  seed 
drill  that  will 
handle  small 
quantities 
without  dribble 
or  waste. 
Packets  or  pin¬ 
ches  as  easily  as 
pints  or  pounds. 
Indexed  (or  moro 
than  (orty  varieties 
of  vegetables  and 
dower  seeds.  Instant 
setting.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  marks  next  row 
ot  one  operation. 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 


North  Chatham, 


New  York 


HAS  OVER  100  FARM  USES 

Modern  kerosene  fire  gun  thaws,  sprays,  irrigates, 
sterilizes,  incinerates,  exterminates,  splits  rocks, 
destroys  weeds,  kills  coccidiosis,  burns  dead  tree 
stumps,  disinfects  poultry  and  live-stock  quarters. 

600,000  USERS! 

600,000  users  can’t  be  wrong;  you,  too,  need  this 
labor  saving  torch,  so  simple  anyone  can  use  it. 
Complete  with4gal.  corrugated  steel  tank, seam¬ 
less  steel  coil  burner,7ft.hose,brass 
fittings,  gauge,  shoulder  strap,  in¬ 
structions,  $22  express  collect. 

Order  today.  Immediate  shipment. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  VALU¬ 
ABLE  LITERATTTRB  FREE.  IVoC-O-D. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT,  RN-4,  Quakertowo,  Pa. 


r 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  GARDEN  TOOLS  WITH  I 


COMPLETE  GARDENING  OUTFIT 


Does  oway  with  slow,  back-breaking  spading. 

Ideal  equipment  for  vegetable  gardens. 

Improved  all  steel  Gardening  Outfit 
plows  5"  deep,  marks,  hills  and  ^Co|fivoto,  ond 

many  other  prac- 
Fast,  efficient,  easy  lo  use.  ^  tical  attachments. 


MS 


Thousands  of 
satisfied  users 


.Material  and  workmanship  fully  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  information. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  HAND  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  Y  Bollston  Spa,  New  York 


9° 

FAMOUS 

FLAME  GUN 


KILLS 
^  All 
Weeds 


NO.  30"  x  3"  2000T. 
'99  FLAME  DOES  IT! 


+ — ^  WT- 

AEROIL  _ » 

PRODUCTS/ 


Kills  stalks,  seeds  &  roots 
d  destroys  insects  at  same 
Itime.  Over  600.000  in-  use. 

[  Endorsed  by  leading  Agri. 
Authorities.  Disinfects  Poult- 
[;ry  House  <S  "Barns.  Cracks 
rocks  &  bums  out  stumps. 
Mfg.  ships  at  once.  No.  99 
includes  All  Steel  WELDED 
4  gal.  tank.  7  It.  oil  resist, 
hose,  and  seamless  steel  re¬ 
movable  cofl  burner.  Ready 
to  fill  with  kerosene  &  use. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.LSugr 
anteed  for  one  full, 
year.  Free  Bulleti) 
on  request. 

6773  Park  Ave.,  '  ' 
West  New  York,  N.  J.*/ 
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European  Episodes 


Part  IX 


“UNESCO  or  ANTUNESCO?” 

UNESCO  is  no  American  biscuit  or 
cookie  company;  nor  is  ANTUNESCO 
a  Rumanian  prime  minister.  These  two 
words  embrace  something  which  will 
either  lead  mankind  to  less  wars,  or 
to  more  wars. 

UNESCO  is  the  shortcut  to  “United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization.”  ANTUNESCO 
has  mainly  the  same  make-up  with 
the  exception  that  it  has  three- 
quarters  of  the  word  “anti”  plastered 
in  front  of  it.  The  first  word  is  known 
the  world  over,  the  latter  is  unknown 
for  I  made  it  up  myself.  Both  have 
millions  of  followers  and  thus  are  very 
important  to  all  of  us. 

The  effort  of  UNESCO  is  to  aim  for 
an  international  way  to  develop  the 
human  brain  in  order  that  we  will  have 
less  untimely  destruction  of  the 
human  body,  in  other  words,  wars. 
ANTUNESCO  goes  in  just  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  keeping  the  youngsters 
bred  in  the  narrow,  national  ways  of 
thinking  and  keeping  the  national 
borders  well  posted  and  sharply  de¬ 
fined  so  that  it  will  be  no  trick  at  all 
to  make  one  nation  hate  the  other 
when  it  is  again  time  to  “cash  in” 
on  a  handsome  war  profit.  UNESCO 
followers  are  thinking  mainly  about 
our  coming  generations  of  youth;  the 
followers  of  ANTUNESCO  focus  their 
attention  on  safe  deposit  vaults  and 
stock  markets.  You  will  read  a  lot 
about  UNESCO  in  all  kinds  of  papers 
and  magazines;  the  group  of  AN¬ 
TUNESCO  will  get  less  attention,  for 
it  is  considered  by  many  as  not  very 
nice  to  talk  so  much  about  them.  If 
we  want  to  make  a  clean  job,  we  have 
to  know  and  observe  them  both.  That 
is  why  I  introduce  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other. 

UNESCO  is  very  important,  even 
more  important  than  the  UNO  itself, 


moreover,  there  is  a  nice  pocket  of 
coal  in  German  territory. 

Try  to  persuade  New  York  State  to 
declare  war  on  Pennsylvania.  Just 
suppose  that  we  held  mass  meetings  in 
New  York  to  tell  the  folks  what 
criminal  fellows  the  Pennsylanians 
were,  and  that  it  was  only  just  to  the 
“honor  of  our  fair  people”  that  New 
York  State  get  hold  of  a  part  of  the 
rich  coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania.  Just 
try  to  imagine  such  a  foolish  attempt! 
It  would  be  totally  impossible.  The 
propaganda  about  “criminal  Pennsyl¬ 
vania”  would  meet  nothing  but  a  sneer, 
perhaps  even  a  laugh,  for  the  school 
books  of  the  United  States  have  fore¬ 
stalled  any  such  poisonous  thinking. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
children  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  they  all  stand  on  the  same 
human  standard  of  virtues  and  faults, 
neither  better  nor  worse,  one  than  the 
other.  The  bait  of  “rich  coal  beds” 
would  also  be  a  flop.  Why  fight  for 
it  if  there  is  a  free  exchange  of 
commodities  between  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania?  What  is  possible  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  States  of  a  United 
States  should  also  be  possible  between 
the  individual  nations  of  a  United 
Nations.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 

Where  would  America  be  if  only  our 
48  Governors  got  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  at  the  schools  we  had  48 
different  history  textbooks,  each  one 
telling  how  good  the  folks  of  its  own 
State  were  and  how  bad  all  the  other 
ones  were?  Where  would  America  be 
if  each  State  locked  itself  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  unit,  placing  a  cordon  of  soldiers 
at  the  border  and  allowing  no  other 
traffic  than  by  passports  and  mountains 
of  red  tape?  If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
under  such  circumstances  you  never 
could  attain  a  prosperous  United  States, 
full  of  mutual  good  will,  then  why 
should  we  assume  that  the  system 


One  of  war’s  most  certain  byproducts.  This  is  the  U.  S.  Cemetery  at  Margraten 
in  Holland,  one  of  the  largest  of  World  War  II’s  cemeteries  in  Europe. 


No.  3 

Complete 
with  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 

$29.95 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster, 
easier.  Kills  lice,  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealerdoesnot 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-back  guarantee. 

One  wheel  truck  if  specified. 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


VETTER 


Front  Tractor 
Wheel  Cleaner 


p  Operating  in  Muddy  Fields  \ 

m  _ _  rf  rvni/4 


matically  removes  heavy  clin®’”£ 

front  tractor  wheels  .  .  .  completely 
stable  .  .  .  rugged  all-steel  construction, 
in  use  than  any  other  make.  Low  m 
.  fully  guaranteed.  WKIIK. 


YETTER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Colchester,  III. 


although  the  latter  is  the  mother 
organization.  If  we  believe  that  the 
UNO  can  achieve  a  "-better  inter- 
natonal  understanding,  we  have  to 
pin  all  our  hopes  on  the  possibility 
that  we  can  improve  mankind  from 
the  top  down.  UNESCO  starts  the 
other  way,  namely,  from  the  bottom 
up.  Within  the  UNO’s  sphere  the 
future  of  all  of  us  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  Big  Four,  the  Fat  Five,  the 
Naughty  Nine,  or  whoever  else  may 
gather  in  New  York  or  Paris,  in  be¬ 
half  of  half  of  the  world.  If  UNESCO 
is  successful,  millions  of  people  in 
various  nations  will  get  a  mind  of  their 
own  as  to  the  necessity  of  war,  and 
under  those  conditions  the  leaders  of 
these  nations  will  come  much  more 
easily  to  a  better  understanding,  for 
they  will  be  influenced  and  backed  by 
a  mass  of  good  will  from  the  bottom 
up.  That  is  why,  of  the  two,  I  consider 
UNESCO  more  important  than  UNO. 

Am  I  sure  that  international  edu¬ 
cation  will  bring  also  greater  inter¬ 
national  good  will,  not  the  reverse? 
Yes,  I  am,  because  a  broader  edu¬ 
cation  will  affect  international  think¬ 
ing  and  lead  it  to  higher  levels.  Wars 
are,  in  most  cases,  the  products  of 
warped  national  thinking.  UNESCO 
can,  if  it  operates  well,  free  all  of 
us  of  such  poisonous  national  think¬ 
ing  and  make  us  see  that  other  nations 
possess  as  many  merits  and  faults  as 
our  own).  Under  the  leadership  of 
UNESCO  the  nations  of  this  planet 
could  more  freely  exchange  their  cult¬ 
ures  and  professional  knowledge,  and 
last  but  not  least,  drop  their  own 
feudal  narrow-minded  ways  of  teach¬ 
ing  history  in  the  schools,  which  in¬ 
variably  wind  up  in  portraying  their 
own  nation  as  running  close  to  ungels 
and  martyrs,  with  all  other  nations  far 
behind  in  every  respect.  This  broader 
education  would  remove  the  sharp 
edges  of  many  an  international  frontier 
and  the  “to  and  fro”  would  greatly  in¬ 
crease;  all  of  which  can  be  reached 
by  a  better  international  understanding 
which  in  turn  can  be  achieved  princi¬ 
pally  by  education.  That  is  why  the 
education  pillar  of  UNESCO’s  three 
pillars  will  be  the  main  one. 

Will  this  “get-more-acquainted-with- 
each-other”  program  lessen  the  chances 
of  future  wars?  Yes,  it  will.  At  present, 
would  it  be  difficult  to  get  the 
Germans  fighting  the  French  again? 
Not  at  all.  The  German  children  are 
educated  into  thinking  that,  next  to 
a  Pole,  there  is  no  other  creature  as 
low  as  a  “Franzose.”  The  French  schciol 
books  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  print 
deep  into  the  thinking  of  the  little 
Frenchies  that,  since  Attila  and  his 
Huns  scorched  the  soil  of  Europe,  no 
such  big  beasts  have  ever  been  in 
Europe  as  the  “Boches,,  of  Allemande; 


would  work  wonders  within  United 
Nations?  Because  more  reliance  must 
be  placed  on  its  work,  a  much  greater 
value  must  lie  attached  to  UNESCO 
than  to  the  UNO,  and  we  must  hope 
that  the  latter,  as  a  trail-blazer  for 
the  first,  will  endure  long  enough  until 
the  effects  of  UNESCO  begin  to  bear 
fruit.  If  and  when  this  is  attained,  we 
don’t  have  to  chase  after  any  UNO;  it 
will  automatically  be  with  us  and 
follow  us.  For  the  word  “unity”  would 
have  then  become  part  of  our  think¬ 
ing,  taken  hold  of  our  subconscious. 
At  present  we  have  the  improvement 
coming  the  other  way,  from  the  top 
down.  The  leaders  of  every  nation  try 
to  understand*  each  other,  at  least  act 
as  if  they  do,  while  the  nations  them¬ 
selves  spend  the  evenings  reading 
flaming  editorials  about  how  wicked 
every  other  nation  is  except  their  own. 
That  is  why  the  man  in  the  street 
wouldn’t  give  you  a  nickel  for  the 
UNO  even  though  the  leaders  them¬ 
selves  seem  highly  pleased  already 
with  the  results. 

If  UNESCO  is  successful,  it  will  be 
tough  for  the  nationalists.  Do  not  take 
the  standpoint,  please,  that  by  accept¬ 
ing  internationalism,  one  forsakes  his 
own  country.  It  is  just  the  other  way 
around.  The  first  and  smaller  base 
must  be  good  if  the  next  and  larger 
base  is  to  have  any  worth.  For  a  man 
to  be  of  any  value  as  a  community 
leader,  he  must  first  head  a  respect¬ 
able  home.  If  he  is  to  be  of  aid  to  his 
county,  his  State  and  his  country,  he 
cannot  but  be  an  asset  to  his  town.  No 
one  of  us  can  follow  UNESCO  to  a 
better  world  unless  he  is  a  good  Ameri¬ 
can  in  the  first  place. 

Now  let  me  introduce  you  to 
ANTUNESCO.  Don’t  be  pleased  to 
meet  him  for  already  he  is  sowing  the 
seeds  for  our  next  war  while  the 
tears  caused  by  the  last  one  are 
still  streaming  down  the  faces  of  every 
nation  of  the  earth.  ANTUNESCO  en¬ 
joys  poisoning  your  mind  about  other 
nations,  thereby  making  you  eager  and 
willing  to  run  to  arms  again  and  stick 
the  bayonet  into  somebody  else’s 
bowels.  ANTUNESCO  bosses  the  world 
even  now.  Compared  to  a  year  ago,  it 
has  had  to  step  back  some  under  the 
pressure  of  men  and  women  of  good 
will,  but  it  still  holds  a  commanding 
position.  Marshall  Montgomery  fell  for 
ANTUNESCO  when  he  decided  .that  the 
entire  German  nation  was  so  bad  that 
the  Allied  soldiers  should  not  frater¬ 
nize  with  any  of  them.  A  Mr.  Don 
Sheppard,  of  Mill  Valley,  California, 
become  one  of  America’s  most  danger¬ 
ous  ANTUNESCOs  when  he  placed  his 
drawing  talent  to  portraying  nothing 
but  vulgar  sketches  of  Germans  for  the 
GI  paper,  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  reprinted 
in  a  national  magazine  (see  “Life,”  June 
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17,  1946.  In  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Janu¬ 
ary  1947,  page  13,  I  note  a  comment 
on  a  previous  article  -in  the  same 
publication  in  which  a  “Christian” 
woman  wrote,  “It  is  my  suggestion  that 
if  the  German  children  aren’t  some¬ 
times  a  little  hungry,  they  ought  to  be  ” 
The  greatest  ANTUNESCO  of  all  time 
was  perhaps  the  German,  Julius 
Streicher,  when  he  poisoned  German 
minds  with  his  paper  “Der  Stuermer,” 
to  the  extent  that  too  many  of  the 
Germans  accepted  the  belief  that  the 
only  good  Jew  was  a  dead  Jew.  And 
so  I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  need  for  it.  Look  in 
your  own  papers,  magazines,  books  and 
films,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  how 
vast  ANTUNESCO ’s  power  is,  and  how 
great  the  need  is  for  UNESCO. 

The  beginning  of  a  UNESCO  spirit 
is  already  noticeable.  As  a  forerunner 
of  fair  reporting,  the  like  of  which 
could  not  be  found  in  any  paper  a 
year  ago,  everyone  should  read  the 
article  “Report  on  the  Mood  of 
Germany,”  by  Mr.  Shepard  Stone  in 
The  New  York  Times  of  January  26 
(Sunday’s  Magazine  Section).  This  re¬ 
porter  doesn’t  hush  up  any  German 
crimes  or  shortcomings,  but  he  does 
what  a  fair  man  should  do  —  he  re¬ 
ports  on  the  shortcomings  of  both  sides. 
Mr.  Stone  does  not  mention  the  word 
“UNESCO”  in  his  unusual  article.  Per¬ 
haps  he  never  even  thought  of  it  while 
writing,  yet  he  carries  a  strong  message 
for  this  movement  when  he  gives  the 
floor  for  a  moment  to  Eugen  Kogon,  a 
Catholic  Socialist,  who  for  seven  years 
was  subjected  to  the  BuchenwaM  hell 
by  Hitler’s  force  and  who  now  pleads 
to  Mr.  Stone:  “Let  enlightenment  be 
spread  through  books  and  literature. 
Print  good  schoolbooks,  good  books  on 
history,  economics,  by  the  millions. 
Establish  an  exchange  of  young 
students,  young  workers,  with  foreign 
countries  through  colleges  and  camps, 
so  that  our  young  people  will  learn  to 
know  the  world.  See  to  it  that  1,000  key 
persons  in  Germany  are  supplied  with 
all  types  of  important  literature,  so 
that  they  will  know  about  world  trends 
and  developments  and  be  in  a  position 
to  spread  enlightment.” 

The  need  for  UNESCO  is  again 
demonstrated  by  another  article  in 
The  New  York  Times  of  the  following 
day,  January  27,  when  columnist  Anne 
O.  McCormick  comments  on  Mr.  Stone’s 
article  of  the  previous  day;  and  point¬ 
ing  to  the  impossibility  of  the  younger 
European  generation  to  free  their 
homelands,  winds  up  with  this  para¬ 
graph:  “*  *  *  *and  this  makes  it  im¬ 
perative  for  the  peacemakers  to  think 
of  the  frustrated  young,  and  build  a 
Europe  in  which  they  can  live  and 
work  and  prosper.  Anyone  who 
samples  the  mind  of  the  Continent  to¬ 
day  knows  with  a  profound  certainty 
that  otherwise  there  will  not  even  be 
a  decade  of  peace.”  Your  R.  N.-Y. 
writer  is  an  observer  of  European 
trends,  not  a  globe-trotting  examiner, 
and  he  is  sorry  to  say  that  he  can  con¬ 
firm  only  what  this  commentator  puts 
down  so  pointedly. 

Yes,  a  wide  field  certainly  lies  open  to 
us;  by  radio1,  books,  articles,  visits,  school 
books  and  films,  we  must  bring  the 
various  nations  to  a  better  mutual 
understanding,  thereby  attaining  great¬ 
er  prosperity  and  less  wars.  The  work¬ 
ing  of  this  field  cannot  be  left  entirely 
to  our  “experts.”  If  the  great  masses 
don’t  participate,  the  project  is  doomed 
from  the  start.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  if  one  hundred  plain  farmers  and 
farmers’  wives,  of  such  an  organization 
as  the  Grange,  made  a  visit  to  a 
country  whose  people  have  been  our 
enemies  but  who  could  perhaps  be¬ 
come  our  warm  friends,  they  would 
surely  give  as  much  momentum  to 
UNESCO,  maybe  much  more,  than  a 
visit  of  official  experts  from  our  most 
famed  colleges.  Make  a  human  issue 
learned,  make  it  expert,  make  it  dog¬ 
matic,  make  it  dry,  and  you  can  well 
spend  your  hours  much  better  in  some 
other  way  than  to  follow  the  confer¬ 
ences,  the  speeches,  the  reports,  of 
such  a  doomed  issue. 

Choose  now  which  one  you  wish  to 
follow,  UNESCO  or  ANTUNESCO.  The 
first  wishes  to  lead  to  greater  inter¬ 
national  good  will  among  men,  the 
other  thrives  on  hatred. 

I  know  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  a  farmers’  paper.  I  know  also  that  I 
should  stick  to  my  corn  breeding.  But 
the  reason  I  present  this  to  you  is  that 
we  should  presently  have  interests 
about  more  than  just  phosphate,  or 
Spring  plowing,  or  hybrid  corn,  or  lay¬ 
ing  mash.  Perhaps  you  have  some  small 
boys  playing  in  the  farmyard  right 
now  while  you  are  reading  this.  Think 
of  them. 

On  this  page  is  a  picture  of  mass 
tragedies  as  have  happened  here  in 
Europe.  The  fields  of  Europe  have 
plenty  of  acres  to  accommodate  still 
greater  crops  in  the  future.  But  can 
you  spare  your  boys?  Which  one  will 
you  follow— UNESCO  or  ANTUNESCO? 

Herman  A.  Bennink 

Acidifying  Soil 

I  have  some  plants  that  require  acid 
soil.  I  nave  some  aluminum  sulphate. 
How  should  it  be  used?  f.  f. 

The  recommendations  for  acidify!^ 
soil  with  aluminum  sulphate  give  2.b 
lbs.  of  material  for  100  sq.  ft.  of  lime¬ 
stone  soil,  and  1.52  lbs.  per  100  sq.  m 
where  the  soil  is  not  limestone. 
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Protecting  Trees  from  Pruning  Wounds 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker 


Pruning  of  fruit  and  shade  trees  is 
a  necessary  and  commonly  practiced 
operation,  but  each  year  many  trees 
are  killed  or  permanently  deformed 
as  a  result  of  pruning  improperly  done. 
Trees  have  the  means  of  healing 
wounded  parts  by  the  formation  of  a 
special,  rapidly  growing  tissue,  quite 
similar  to  the  scar  tissue  that  is  formed 
to  replace  wounds  of  the  human  body. 
If  pruning  cuts  are  improperly  made, 
however,  the  tree  may  not  be  able 
to  cover  the  injured  surface  with  new 
growth  in  time  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  devastating  infection  in  the  *form 
of  wood  rotting  fungi.  On  the  other 


(Fig.  1).  Wound  tissue  is  being  formed 
to  repair  a  properly  made  branch  re¬ 
moval.  Clean,  close  pruning  cuts  like 
this  heal  quickly. 

hand,  even  large  wounds,  such  as  those 
resulting  from  the  removal  of  old 
branches,  heal  effectively  when  the  cut 
is  made  in  the  right  way  and  the  ex¬ 
posed  area  properly  protected  from 
drying  out  and  from  the  entrance  of 
disease  producing  organisms. 

Never  Leave  a  Stub 

The  underlying  principle  for  remov¬ 
ing  any  shoot,  twig  or  branch  is  to  make 
the  cut  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
part  of  the  tree  from  which  it  arises. 
In  other  words,  never  leave  a  stub.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  is  the  practice 
of  heading  back  branches,  as  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  removing  the  terminal  portion 
of  a  branch  is  called.  This  is  often  done 
in  pruning  peach  trees  in  order  to 
restrict  their  height  and  spread.  As 
peach  trees  grow  very  rapidly  and 
bear  only  on  new  wood,  this  practice 
is  necessary  and  causes  little  difficulty. 
However,  on  slower  growing,  longer 
lived,  trees,  such  as  apples  and  shade 
trees,  heading  back  of  even  small 
branches  should  be  practiced  as  little 
as  possible. 

The  reason  for  removing  a  branch  at 
the  base,  close  to  the  part  from  which 
it  originates,  is  that  such  a  cut  heals 
most  rapidly  and  effectively.  New 
growth  is  initiated  from  a  layer  of 
cells  just  beneath  the  bark  and  grows 
m  all  directions  toward  the  center  of 
the  wound  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
bark.  If  the  cut  is  made  close  to  this 
larger  branch  (Fig.  1),  this  wound 
tissue  soon  begins  to  cover  the  exposed 


gain  entrance  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  tree.  “Cow-tail”  type  of  pruning 
(Fig.  3),  is  an  extreme  condition,  but 
one  all  too  frequently  seen.  Properly 
made  cuts  take  no  more  time  or  effort 
and,  beside  making  it  easy  for  the  tree 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  wounds, 
clean  cuts  do  not  detract  from  its 
beauty. 

Dress  Large  Wounds 

When  branches  larger  than  two 
inches  in  diameter  are  removed,  the 
wound  should  be  painted  with  a 
commercially  prepared  or  home  made 
wound  dressing  to  prevent  the  drying 
out  of  the  exposed  tissue  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  spores  of  disease  producing 
fungi.  An  excellent  wound  dressing  may 
be  made  by  mixing  prepared  bordeaux 
mixture  powder  and  raw  linseed  oil 
in  the  proportions  of  four  pounds  of 
dry  powder  to  one  quart  of  oil;  only 
pure,  raw  linseed  oil  should  be  used. 
The  wartime  substitutes  were  injurious. 
Make  up  the  mixture  at  least  a  week 
before  it  is  to  be  used  and  let  it  stand 
without  further  stirring  until  it  is  to 
be  applied,  then  mix  thoroughly  again. 
Never  use  common  lead  base  paints  as 
wound  dressings.  The  number  of  large 
cuts  made  on  one  tree  in  any  season 
should  be  limited.  Such  operations  are 
a  “shock”  to  the  tree  and  tend  to  upset 
its  nutritional  balance.  The  removal  of 
too  many  large  branches  at  one  time 
increases  the  danger  of  injury  by  dry¬ 
ing  out  or  infection  and  may  stimulate 
too  great  a  vegetative  growth  in  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  tree. 

Spring  Pruning  is  Best 

It  is  wise  to  postpone  the  making 
of  large  cuts  until  early  Spring,  al¬ 
though  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  Fall  pruning,  especially  of 
smaller  branches,  can  be  practiced 
without  danger  most  years.  But  if  ex¬ 
cessively  cold  weather  follows  heavy 
pruning,  Winter  killing  of  branches  or 
entire  trees  sometimes  occurs.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  pruning 


■  2).  Nature  is  vainly  trying  to  heal 

wer  a  stub  left  by  an  improper  prun- 
The  stub  already  is  beginning 
0  clecay.  Soon  the  main  branch  will  be 
infected. 

,  After  a  few  seasons  the 
,n0«“ged  area  is  completely  covered, 
a  the  tree  experiences  no  ill  effects, 
stub  is  left  (Fig.  2).  it  is  im- 
wm^bje  Jor  the  tree  to  heal  the 
thoUn  j  New  tissue  does  not  form  at 
thp  und,  °t  tbe  stub  at  right  angles  to 
r„®  .a: “t.  In  the  branch  shown,  wound 
n®r  tissue  has  been  formed  from  the 
attiS.31}6?*  part  °t  this  tree  in  a  vain 
Met™,  t°  cover  over  the  entire  stub. 

w?od  rotting  fungi  have 
cted  the  stub  and  through  it  will 


(Fig.  3).  Tree  butchery  like  this  spells 
doom  for  trees. 

job  until  early  Spring  after  the  severely 
cold  weather  is  past. 

The  removal  of  large  branches  in¬ 
volves  certain  techniques  to  avoid  un¬ 
due  damage  to  the  tree.  If  large 
branches  are  simply  sawed  off,  cutting 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  weight  of  the 
branch  is  likely  to  cause  it  to  fall  be¬ 
fore  the  cut  has  been  completed.  In  sc 
doing,  it  is  likely  to  tear  the  outer 
wood  or  bark  from  the  area  below  it, 
making  an  ugly,  jagged  wound.  To 
avoid  this,  either  first  cut  from  below 
upward  about  one-third  of  the  way 
through  the  branch  in  line  with  the 
other  portion  of  the  cut  to  be  made 
from  above,  or  remove  the  branch  in 
two  sections.  By  cutting  the  branch  off 
about  two  feet  from  its  base,  damage 
to  the  part  of  the  tree  to  be  left  is 
unlikely  if  some  splitting  or  peeling  of 
bark  does  occur.  The  stub  can  then 
be  removed  with  a  smooth,  clean  cut 
close  to  the  permanent  part  of  the 
tree.  The  extra  work  involved  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  results  obtained.  This  is 
a  common  practice  among  expert 
pruners  and  tree  surgeons. 

Use  the  Right  Tools 

The  tools  used  bear  a  direct  relation 
to  the  type  of  pruning  wounds  result¬ 
ing.  Axes  or  hatchets  have  no  place 
m  tree  pruning.  Leave  them  in  the 
woodshed  when  pruning  is  being  done 
Saws  should  be  sharp  and  of  a  type 
suited  to  the  job.  Small  saws  for  mak¬ 
ing  clean  cuts  of  minor  branches  are 
available,  as  well  as  larger,  coarse 
toothed  saws  for  making  the  large  cuts. 
Long  handled  lopping  shears  make  short 
work  of  branches  up  to  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter.  Hand  shears  for  water 
sprouts  and  small  twigs  make  clean 
cuts  when  kept  sharp. 

Pruning  is  truly  a  surgical  operation 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  The 
time  and  effort  expended  in  doing  a 
careful  and  painstaking  job  is  sure  to 
be  reflected  in  a  healthy  and  attractive 
tree. 


5  Great 
New  Tractors 


From  every  angle  there’s  only  one  answer 


Model  ‘*20’'  A  light, 
two-plow  tractor  for  the 
family  size  farm.  Packed 
with  features  you’ll  like. 


Model  No.  “30”  Full  2-plow^1 
tractor  with  plenty  of  reserve 
for  tough  spots  on  average- 
size  farm.  Five  speeds. 


Model  No.  "44”  Full  3-plow, 
5 -speed  tractor  with  a  4-  | 
cylinder  engine  .  .  .lugging 
power  to  whip  toughest  jobs,  I 


Here  they  are  .  .  .  the  new  line  of 
Massey-Harris  post-war  tractors  .  .  . 
four  power  sizes  .  .  .  five  great  new 
models  to  give  you  more  of  all  the  things 
you  want  in  your  next  tractor. 

New  high  compression  engines  .  .  .  new 
engineering  in  the  transmission  .  .  .  new 
improvements  in  design  ...  all  join  to 

five  you  more  lugging  power  at  the  draw- 
ar  .  .  .  more  capacity  at  the  belt  .  ,  . 
more  power  to  pull  you  through  the  tough 
spots  .  .  .  new  economy  of  operation . . . 
new  dependability  on  every  job. 

At  the  wheel  you’ll  find  new  handiness 
of  controls  ...  in  the  field,  new  tools  for 
better  work  in  less  time,  with  less  effort 
.  .  .  new  comfort  in  the  "Velvet-Ride”  Seat 
that  does  away  with  "tractor-back”. 

Look  over  this  great  new  line  of  trac¬ 
tors.  Talk  to  your  Massey-Harris  dealer. 
You’ll  join  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
farmers  who  are  saying  "Make  it  a  Massey- 
Harris”.  Although,  because  of  this  demand, 
you  may  have  to  wait  a  bit,  a  Massey- 
Harris  is  well  worth  waiting  for.  For  com¬ 
plete  catalog  by  mail,  address  Department  40. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 

General  Office:  Racine,  Wi*. 

In  the  year  1847,  that  saw  the  end  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War,  Daniel  Massey  made  his  first  farm 
implement  —  the  beginning  of  the  Massey- 
Harris  Company. 


Model  No.  “44-6”  A  great, 
new,  5-speed,  3-plow  trac¬ 
tor  with  a  6-cylinder  engine, 
for  large  row -crop  farm*. 


Model  No.  ”55"  A  heavy-duty, 
4-5  plow  tractor  for  heavy  lug¬ 
ging  on  drawbar  ...  constant, 
dependable  power  on  belt. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRUNERS 

Highest  Quality --Forged  Alloy  Steel— 
Designed  for  Commercial  User 


to.  528-- 
10NG  HANDLE 
-28  in.  long  $4.00 
ea;  No.  124-HANO 
PRUNER-8  In.  lone 
$3.00  ea;  No.  125-HAND 
PRUNER-9  in.  long  $3.50  ea. 

(M  ptrct  10%  Upm  n  Wirt  CmiI) 

Now  Pruning  Handbook  by  national 
authority,  25c  or  free  to  buyer  ol  a 
Seymour  Sraiti  toot  [ — ^  *•  - 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  sTsON.Ine 

9002  Main  Street,  ’Oakvitle,  Conn. 


EARTHWORMS 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOILS  ! 

STOP  murdering  them, 
and  STOP  killing  soil 
bacteria.  SOILSER¬ 
VICE  Humus  and  Or¬ 
ganic  Soil  Conditioners 
and  the  Earthworm- 
build  up  and  put  life 
in  your  soils — increase 
your  crop  yield.  Get 
the  facts!  Send  3c 

EARTHWORM 
CULTURES 
(3  Containers) 

$2.50  FTepaid 

• 

RUHM 

PHOSPHATE  ROCK 
100  lb.  Baa.  $2.50 
Ton  $24.00  F.O.B. 
Townsend,  Mass. 

stamp  for  literature  and  prices  on  Ruhm’s 
Natural  Phosphate  Rock,  Humus,  Composts, 
Natural  Manures  and  “Soilution”  Earth¬ 
worms,  or  order  from  ad. 

SOILSERVICE 

P.  O.  Box  131-C3,  TOWNSEND,  MASS. 


ORCHARD  SPRAYERS  ON  RUBBER 

Immediate  delivery  300  gallon  four  wheel  1000  pound 
pressure  with  12  H.P.  Hercules  engine  or  power  take¬ 
off  two  wheel  models  if  preferred.  Blizzard  ensilage 
and  hay  chopper  also  In  stock.  STORR  TRACTOR  CO., 
469  South  Avenue,  Westfield.  New  Jersey 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flower¬ 
ing  vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Flowering  Shrubs  from  Spring  to  Fall 

By  J.  H.  Beale 


During  recent  years  interest  has 
greatly  increased  in  improved  plant 
material  and  gardening  practices.  This 
improvement  has  been  most  marked 
in  annual  and  herbaceous  perennial 
plants  and  in  methods  of  cultivation. 
Much  more  slowly  there  has  been  de¬ 
veloping  a  wider  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  flowering  shrubs,  but  it  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  interest  in  the 
more  temporary  occupants  of  the 
garden.  This  is  not  difficult  to  explain 
as  the  annual  plants  prove  their  value 
or  their  unsuitability  for  the  particular 
conditions  that  are  found  in  any 
garden,  within  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

Herbaceous  perennials  may  require 
two  to  three  years  before  one  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  rating  them  as  assets  or  lia¬ 
bilities.  Shrubs,  however,  are  generally 
regarded  as  something  permanent,  and 
once  planted  there  is  a  perfectly 
natural  dislike  to  grubbing  them  out 
even  though  they  do  not  come  up  to 
expectations.  Added  to  this,  a  much 
longer  time  is  required  before  it  is 
possible  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion, 
and  as  a  rule,  the  first  cost  of  a  shrub 
is  much  greater.  In  the  past  too  much 
reliance  has  been  placed  in  a  limited 
number  of  shrubs  that  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  a  good  showing 
under  prevailing  conditions,  but  this 
limited  choice  resulted  in  repetition 
from  garden  to  garden  to  the  point  of 
monotony.  Naturally  the  location  of  a 
garden  is  an  all  important  factor,  for 
one  on  Long  Island  with  its  milder  cli¬ 
mate,  has  a  much  wider  choice  of 
material  than  another  in  the  northerh 
part  of  New  York  State.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  is  always  advisable  for  anyone 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  plants  to  visit 


Mountain  Andromeda 


a  garden  where  shrubs  are  featured, 
and  there  are  very  few  areas  where 
this  is  not  possible,  or  consult  the 
State  Experiment  Station  or  visit  one 
of  the  larger  nurseries  that  feature 
such  ornamental  material. 

Shrubs  are  so  varied  in  size,  manner 
of  branching,  leaf  and  flower  character, 
and  light  and  shade  requirements  that 
there  is  not  a  position  in  the  garden 
for  which  an  appropriate  plant  may 
not  be  found.  Fortunately  also,  the 
majority  grow  quite  satisfactorily  in 
any  good  soil.  When  preparing  to  plant 
a  border  of  shrubs,  the  ground  should 
be  given  a  dressing  of  manure  and  of 
superphosphate,  the  latter  at  the  rate 
of  four  to  five  pounds  per  100  square 
foot,  previous  to  digging  or  plowing 
which  should  be  done  sufficiently  far 
in  advance  of  planting  to  allow  the 
ground  to  settle  again.  One  group  of 
plants  for  which  it  is  always  advisable 
to  make  special  preparation  is  that 
which  includes  rhododendrons,  moun¬ 
tain  laurel,  azaleas  and  their  allies. 
These  require  the  addition  of  peat-moss 
or  leaf-soil,  because  these  substances 
hold  moisture  and  provide  the  acid 
condition  necessary  for  successful  root 
growth. 

Broad-leaved  evergreens  occupy  a 
high  place  in  garden  ornamentation, 
and  taking  first  place  in  general  popu¬ 
larity  are  the  rhododendrons.  There  are 
many  beautiful  hybrids  but  these 
should  only  be  attempted  in  positions 
protected  from  cold  winds,  and  not  at 
all  in  locations  normally  subject  to  very 
low  temperatures.  The  rosebay  rhodo¬ 
dendron,  however,  is  far  more  widely 
grown  -than  any  other  because  n  is 
quite  hardy.  The  flowers  are  a  pleasing 
pink,  but  the  bush  has  a  more  open 
habit  of  growth  than  is  altogether  de¬ 
sirable.  Another  that  has  not  received 
the  recognition  it  deserves  is  the  Caro¬ 
lina  rhododendron,  a  plant  that  seldom 
exceeds  four  feet  in  height  and  is 
smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the  rose- 
bay.  The  pink  flowered  form  is  the 
better  known,  but  there  is  another 
with  white  flowers.  Mountain  laurel 
is  another  favorite,  and  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
native  shrubs.  Less  frequently  seen  is 
mountain  andromeda,  a  low  shrub  with 
early  white  flowers.  The  Japanese 
andromeda  is  a  taller  and  an  even  more 
attractive  plant,  though  not  so  hardy, 
and  it  prefers  light  shade.  Drooping 
leucothoe  with  its  racemes  of  small 
white  flowers  and  arching  branches  is 
handsome  in  blocm,  but  the  quantities 
of  seed  vessels  that  develop  later  are 
sometimes  considered  rather  untidy  in 
appearance. 


Then  there  are  the  azaleas;  and  al¬ 
though  the  kinds  that  are  sufficiently 
hardy  are  not  evergreen,  they  are  fit¬ 
ting  companions  for  the  plants  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned.  For  the  colder  regions 
dependence  should  be  placed  upon  the 
hardier  native  kinds  such  as  the 
pinxterbloom,  or  the  similar  roseshell 
azalea,  both  of  which  flower  early,  and 
the  very  fragrant  swamp  azalea  which 
is  the  last  of  the  azaleas  to  come  into 
bloom.  Others  requiring  rather  milder 
climatic  conditions  are  the  Korean,  the 
first  to  open  its  blossoms  in  Spring 
which,  though  there  may  be  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  purple  in  its  pink  flowers, 
comes  so  early  that  it  would  be  wel¬ 
come  in  almost  any  shade.  The  first 
of  the  natives  to  open  is  the  pinkshell 
azalea  which  is  white  tinged  with  pink. 
Still  more  beautiful  is  the  flame  azalea 
with  yellow  or  orange-red  flowers  or 
shades  between  these  two.  The  torch 
azalea  is  another  excellent  kind  vary¬ 
ing  in  color  through  red  tones,  and  the 
royal  azalea  with  very  large  rose-pink 
flowers.  In  the  Fall  the  foliage  of  the 
latter  takes  on  bright  colors  before  it 
drops.  Another  group  referred  to  as 
“mollis  azaleas”  are  generally  hybrids 
that  differ  somewhat  in  hardiness  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  parentage.  They  have 
stiff,  upright  stems  and  the  flowers 
vary  from  yellow  through  orange-red 
to  red,  but  words  do  not  adequately 
convey  their  brillance.  Two  kinds  that 
remain  more  or  less  evergreen  are  the 
amoena  azalea  with  magenta  flowers 
that  appear  early  on  a  bush  seldom 
more  than  three  feet  high,  and  the 
Indian  azalea,  a  more  tender  plant  of 
similar  habit  with  bright  red  flowers 
in  early  June.  Still  another  plant  of 
this  group  is  redvein  enkianthus  which 
will  attain  a  height  of  12  feet,  but  is 
interesting  for  its  small  greenish- 
yqllow  or  reddish  flowers,  its  distinc¬ 


tive  manner  of  branching,  and  for  the 
beautiful  Autumn  color  of  its  foliage. 

Interesting  also  are  the  evergreen 
barberries,  but  these  are  suitable  only 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  so 
it  is  sufficient  to  name  merely  some  of 
the  hardier  kinds,  such  for  example 
as  the  threespine,  the  Wintergreen,  the 
warty,  and  the  black  barberries.  An¬ 
other  striking  evergreen  is  Oregon 
hollygrape  with  compound  leaves  and 
heads  of  small  flowers  that  are  followed 
by  blue-black  berries.  But  this  again 
is  a  plant  requiring  protection  from 
cold  winds,  and  it  prefers  light  shade. 

(To  be  continued) 


Another  Homemade  Tractor 

The  February  1  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  carried  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Floyd  Saums,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  and 
his  homemade  Model  A  tractor.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  also  built  a  tractor  from 
a  Model  A  Ford  truck.  Mine  has  the 
engine  mounted  on  top  of  the  rear 
end  and  runs  backwards.  Two  small 
Ford  wheels  are  placed  close  together 
on  the  rear  steering  shaft,  rising 
straight  up  to  a  five  to  one  steering 
wheel.  Sitting  astride  the  steering 
wheel  are  the  pedals  which  control  the 
brakes,  and  two  transmission  levers. 
There  is  a  power  take-off  on  each  side 
for  belt  work.  I  have  a  homemade  disc 
plow  and  cultivator  attached  under¬ 
neath  and  in  front.  I  can  attach  a  wood 
saw  with  four  bolts.  When  I  have  time, 
I  shall  also  put  on  a  hoisting  and  load¬ 
ing  attachment  in  front. 

I  also  have  another  Model  A  Ford  trac¬ 
tor  with  wheels  unchanged,  only  made 
short;  the  best  turning  plow  I  ever  saw 
is  attached.  The  beam  of  the  plow 
fastens  to  the  frame  over  the  front 
axle;  the  lifting  lever  is  on  the  side 
where  the  door  hinge  was.  A  brace 
runs  under  the  tractor  and  fastens  to 
the  frame  on  the  other  side.  Three 
bolts  hold  it  on,  and  I  can  plow  as 
straight  as  I  can  drive,  and  on  the 
finish  if  I  have  a  strip  only  a  foot  wide, 
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I  can  plow  it  all  out,  turn  it  over, 
and  leave  the  finished  furrows  as 
straight  as  a  line.  The  depth  adjustor 
is  right  at  hand  when  necessary. 

I  am  just  finishing  a  roller  corn 
crusher.  It  rolls  shelled  corn  between 
two  pulleys.  b.  e.  r. 


Pruning  and  Grafting 

I  have  found  about  30  old,  neglected 
apple  trees  on  our  new  place  and  I 
think  some  of  them  can  be  brought 
back  to  bearing  if  they  are  heavily 
pruned.  I  have  been  told  they  are,  or 
were,  cider  apple  trees.  After  pruning 
can  I  graft  Macs,  Greenings,  Baldwins 
on  any  of  them?  When  do  I  begin 
pruning?  Should  I  paint  over  each  cut? 
Do  I  give  them  a  dormant  spray  be¬ 
fore  or  after  pruning?  s.  a.  m. 

Since  these  apple  trees  are  apparent¬ 
ly  seedling  trees,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  graft  them  over  to  suitable 
named  varieties  if  you  expect  to  pro¬ 
duce  desirable  fruit  for  dessert  or  cook¬ 
ing  purposes.  If  the  main  trunks  and 
main  limbs  of  these  trees  are  not  dis¬ 
eased  or  showing  signs  of  decay  and 
if  there  is  reasonably  healthy  smooth 
barked  branches  in  the  tops,  you  should 
be  able  to  graft  satisfactorily. 

The  best  time  to  prune  these  trees 
would  be  in  early  March.  Grafting 
should  probably  be  done  during  April 
while  the  trees  are  still  dormant.  It 
probably  will  pay  to  paint  over  any 
pruning  wounds  that  are  two  inches 
or  more  in  diameter  with  a  good 
quality  outside  paint  or  an  asphalt 
paint  prepared  for  tree  wounds. 

You  should  not  need  to  put  on  a 
dormant  spray  until  after  pruning  and 
grafting  are  done.  The  trees  should 
probably  be  pruned  so  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  top  is  re¬ 
moved  at  time  of  grafting;  also  an 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  top 
of  the  ground  out  under  the  drip  of 
the  outer  branches  at  the  rate  of  about 
one-half  pound  for  each  inch  of  trunk 
diameter  ought  to  be  enough.  H.  a.  r. 


••AGRICO  HUPS  MC  GET 


Burnet 


“My  Sweet  Corn  husked  4.98  tons  per  acre,  Green 
Beans  ran  5  tons,  Wax  Beans  4  tons  per  acre’' 


Says  FRANK  Si  BURTH,  of  Frankfort,  N.Y. 

I  used  AGRICO  FOR  CORN,  500  lbs.  per  acre,  on 
15  acres  of  Bantam  Evergreen  Triple  Cross  Sweet 
Corn,”  writes  Frank  J.  Burth,  of  Frankfort,  Herki¬ 
mer  Co.,  N.  Y.  “The  early  part  of  the  growing  season 
was  cold  and  wet,  but  my  field  was  well  drained  and 
I  harvested  a  fine  yield,  averaging  4.98  tons  husked 
corn  per  acre.  All  of  the  crop  was  sold  to  Birdseye 
Frozen  Foods.  I  also  used  AGRICO  FOR  BEANS  on 
80  acres  and  got  5  tons  of  tender  Green  Beans  per 
acre  and  4  tons  of  Round  Wax  Beans.  Because  of 
Agrico' s  proven  ability  to  grow  bumper  crops ,  it’s 
all  Agrico  for  me  from  now  on  !'* 


a 


OVER  500  BU.  POTATOES,  ACRE  AVERAGE  ON  196  ACRES” 

Remembei,  there’s  an  Agrico  specially  made 
for  each  crop  and  here’s  a  typical  report  on 
AGRICO  FOR  POTATOES:  “In  1946  1  used 
Agrico  on  196  acres,”  writes  Frank  A.  Gannon, 
of  Gainesville,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  “and  with 
the  help  of  good  weather  and  good  care,  I 
averaged  over  500  bu.  per  acre,  and  the  quality 
was  equally  satisfactory.  I  have  used  Agrico 
ever  since  I  started  farming  15  years  ago,  always 
with  excellent  results.  Fact  is,  I’d  very  much 
dislike  having  to  use  any  fertilizer  but  Agrico.” 

Use  Agrico  under  your  crops  this  season  and 
profit  by  those  extra  yields  and  better  quality. 

Get  Agrico  now  from  your  nearby  A.A.C. 

Dealer  —  “it’ll  pay  you  well!” 

Agrico  is  made  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore.  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.Y.  •  Carteret,  N. J.  0  i 


T/m&m.  AGRICO 

THE  NATION’S  LEADING  FERTILIZER 
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Stand  on  an  open  hillside  in  March 
on  a  sunny  day  and  you  can  see  Spring 
coming  to  the  Northland.  You  can  see 
it  in  the  blue  meadow  overhead  where 
white  clouds  graze  slowly  along  in 
straggling  flocks.  You  can  see  it  in  the 
granular  corn  snow  under  your  feet 
and  in  the  sharp  brillance  of  the 
mountain  silhouttes  across  the  valley. 
Go  to  the  south  side  of  the  woodlot 
and  see  Spring  in  the  bare  patches 
around  the  trunks  of  trees.  Down  in 
the  pasture  swamp  the  pussy  willows 
have  cracked  the  seams  of  their  buds 
and  there’s  a  touch  of  color  at  the  tips 
of  the  red  maples.  If  it’s  a  thawing 
day.  the  brooks  change  their  music  from 
the  low  monotone  murmuring  of  Winter 
to  the  start  of  the  crescendo  movement 
that  heralds  the  breaking  of  chains. 

March  is  a  month  of  unpredictable 
moods.  Winter’s  waning  strength  flares 
in  sudden  outbursts.  A  bright  clear  day 
is  overwhelmed  and  dark  clouds  un¬ 
roll  a  gray  carpet  over  the  countryside. 
Gusts  of  tempery  winds  whip  up 
leaves  and  grass  and  make  miniature 
tornado  funnels.  The  branches  of 
maples  and  elms  are  lashed  back  and 
forth  by  the  petulant  outbursts.  Arrows 
of  cold  rain  and  sleet  shrapnel  play 
tick  tack  against  the  farm  shon  win¬ 
dows.  After  a  spell  of  March  "orneri¬ 
ness,  the  clouds  blow  away  and  the  sun 
again  picks  glints  from  the  grainy 
snow. 

You  can  tell  it’s  March  by  the  sounds. 
The  sound  of  the  bells  from  village 
churches  flqats  far  over  the  fields  and 
onto  the  hills.  There’s  the  same  clear 
mellowness  to  church  bells  in  March 
that  one  hears  on  bright  days  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  At  the  beginning  and  close 
of  Nature’s  growing  season  the  bells 
proclaim  the  tidings.  You  can  tell  the 
arrival  of  the  third  month  by  the 
screams  of  the  bluejays  as  they  flash 
among  the  old  Baldwins  and  Northern 
Spies,  by  the  chants  of  the  black-capped 
chickadees  as  they  poke  over  the  Red 
Astrachans  behind  the  woodshed. 


Each  day  brings  the  miracle  of  new 
life  nearer.  Countrymen  look  to  their 
sugaring  equipment  and  clean  the 
weathered,  old  sugar  house  that 
crouches  among  the  gaunt  ancient 
maples  of  the  grove.  The  screech  of 
the  woodsaw  is  heard  in  the  land  as 
piles  of  oak  and  maple,  beech  and 
birch  are  sawed  into  lengths  for  the 
capacious  kitchen  ranges  and  the  nickel- 
trimmed  base  burner  in  the  parlor. 
Cattle  stand  around  haystacks  and 
chickens  scratch  in  the  chaff  by  the 
big  open  barn  doorway.  After  a  thaw¬ 
ing  day  followed  by  a  freezing  night, 
there’s  a  crust  on  the  winter-shrunken 
snow.  Boys  and  girls  take  their  double¬ 
runners  and  sleds  to  the  high  side  of 
the  sidehill  mowings  and  coast  swiftly 
over  the  icy  surface.  Many  a  man  now 
sitting  behind  a  dignified  desk  looks 
out  his  office  windows  on  a  frosty 
morning  and  thinks  of  the  time  of 
yesteryear  when  he  sat  on  a  big  steel 
scoop  shovel  or  in  a  tin  pan  and  went 
whirling  down  a  slippery  slope. 

Each  24  hours  is  a  bead  on  the  string 
of  time.  Each  day  the  sun  climbs  higher 
toward  the  pole  of  the  horizon.  Day 
by  day  the  feeling  of  urgency  in¬ 
creases.  He  who  is  attuned  to  the  music 
of  the  year’s  symphony  can  feel  the 
quickening  tempo.  It  is  out  on  the  land, 
in  the  fields  and  pastures,  in  the 
meadows  and  along  the  hardwood 
ridges  that  one  perhaps  most  keenly 
feels  the  magic  of  March. 

On  a  day  when  March  is  benign  and 
gracious  the  countryman  likes  to  walk 
his  boundaries.  Of  course,  he  may  com¬ 
bine  a  utilitarian  purpose  with  his 
ramble,  for  a  good  husbandman  wants 
to  know  where  frost  has  heaved  the 
stonewalls.  But  primarily  a  man  likes 
to  watph  the  beginning  of  Spring.  Men 
who  work  with  the  soil  and  govern 
their  labors  by  the  cycling  seasons 
know  that  the  climbing  sun  is  an  affirm¬ 
ation  of  faith.  They  can  see  their  faith 
confirmed  in  the  swelling  buds;  they 
can  hear  it  confirmed  when  the  blue¬ 
birds  arrive  one  day  and  throw  their 
plaintive  sweet  arias  to  the  sky. 

March  is  an  interlude  between  two 
divisions  of  the  cycle.  There  are  those 
who  are  impatient  for  the  passing  of 
the  days  but  a  farmer  has  learned  that 
Nature  is  never  to  be  hurried  even  as 
she  cannot  be  restrained.  The  mystery 
of  life  is  deep  and  a  man  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  its  secrets.  But  when 
Spring  is  on  the  way,  one  can  sense 
the  recurring  miracle  of  life.  On  a 
rocky  steep  hillside  in  Vermont,  on  a 
windswept  western  prairie  or  in  the 
sandy  pinelands  of  the  South  the 
message  is  the  same. 

The  magic  of  March  is  the  sounding 
of  taps  for  Winter.  Soon  the  hylas 
will  be  sending  their  shrill  calls  from 
the  swamps;  soon  the  snowdrifts  will 
vanish  from  the  wood’s  ravines.  Spring 
is  already  on  the  way  from  the  South- 
land.  Earth’s  pulse  is  stronger  and 
faster.  Spring  means  renewal  of  faith 
in  the  verities,  another  opportunity  for 
mankind  to  adjust  its  philosophy  to 
things  eternal.  h.  S.  Pearson 


There  Ought  to  Be  a  Law 

A  few  years  ago  during  the  Victory 
Garden  campaigns,  when  so  many 
people  were  doing  their  bit  to  help 
beat  Hitler,  the  writer  received  a 
most  unusual  seed  catalog.  As  an  old 
gardener,  we  recognized  it  at  a  glance 
as  a  “fake.”  Where  the  seedsman  got 
our  name  is  a  mystery.  At  any  rate,  we 
spent  about  $4.00  for  some  of  the 
seeds  he  advertised,  carefully  planted 
them  according  to  directions  and  then 
waited  to  see  just  how  big  a  “liar” 
this  seedsman  really  was.  Here  are 
some  of  the  varieties  he  advertised  with 
descriptions  quoted  directly  from  his 
catalog: 

“Garden  Huckleberry.  From  seed  to 
berries  the  same  season.  Berries  are 
large,  about  one  inch  in  diameter.” 

“Almond  Nuts.  Think  of  raising  nuts 
without  a  tree.  300  from  one.  Plant 
them  like  potatoes.'” 

“Yard-Long  pole  beans.  Makes  people 
stare.  Produce  an  enormous  crop  of 
Pods,  three  feet  or  more  in  length.” 

“Mammoth  Wurzel  Beets.  From  30  to 
50  tons  of  these  Mangels  to  the  acre. 
(100.000  lbs.) 

“Climbing  Cucumbers.  Even  climb 
trees.  Fruit  18  inches  long.” 

“Serpent  Cucumbers.  Look  like  green 
snakes  and  often  grow  six  feet  in 

length.” 

.  “The  Vine  Banana.  Grows  to  30 
niches  in  length.  Looks,  Smells  and 

<?J;es  like  a  banana.” 

"Peaches  from  vines.  Ripe  fruit  in 
80  days.  Resemble  oranges  in  color  but 
grow  like  melons.  Can  be  used  in  any 
Way  you’d  use  a  peach.” 

Spaghetti  or  Noodle  Plant.  Filled  to 
overflowing  with  vegetable  spaghetti. 
Brought  from  far-off  Persia.” 

Vigor  Vine  tomatoes.  Grows  12  feet 
Yields  28%  tons  to  an  acre.” 

.  Home-grown  coffee.  Better  than  the 
imoorted.”  , 

rrvriler®  were  a  half  dozen  other  things. 
q,!!6  1p°nee,  of  course  was  nothing  but 
+  ans.  None  of  these  things  lived 
Y  i  ohums;  in  fact,  they  were 
vpfft,t  ui0st  ,  total  failure.  When  new 
egmbies  have  merit,  our  experiment 
^d  leading  reputable  Seeds- 
thQ+  |flve  them  thorough  tests.  Those 
in  lvav,e  reat  merit  are  then  listed 
Amoi-  le  seodsmen’s  catalogs  as  “All- 
merica  vegetables.”  Each  year  some 


new  things  enjoy  this  distinction.  Per¬ 
haps  our  experiment  station  men  have 
never  even  heard  of  these  “wonder 
vegetables,”  but  part  of  their  job  is 
to  protect  an  ignorant  and  gullible 
public  from  fakes  so  they  are  hearing 
it  now  from  me.  Our  agricultural  men 
should  not  confine  their  work  to  help¬ 
ing  experienced  market  gardeners  and 
large  growers.  Men  of  this  type  would 
laugh  at  what  is  written  here.  But 
don’t  we  “ignorant”  folks  also  help  to 
pay  their  salaries? 

Why,  then,  isn’t  a  thorough  test 
made  of  these  new  things,  followed 
up  by  a  report  to  the  public?  If  the 
claims  are  fraudulent,  all  of  us  have 
a  right  to  know  it.  We  already  have 
our  Federal  Trade  Commission,  part 
of  whose  duties  it  is  to  deal  with  false 
and  misleading  advertising.  This  article 
is  headed  “There  Ought  to  be  a  Law.” 
There  is  such  a  law,  but  is  it  being 
properly  enforced?  This  commission 
has  accomplished  many  wonderful 
things.  For  one  example,  they  put  a 
stop  to  advertising  which  "claimed 
“cures”  for  consumption,  cancer  and 
other  dreadful  things.  They  have 
barred  out  what  is  sometimes  called 
“mail-order  teeth  advertising”  or  “teeth 
by  mail”  where  you  make  your  own 
impression.  There  is  equal  opportunity 
to  clean  house  in  the  seed  business. 

The  writer  hopes  that  no  one  will 
misunderstand  what  is  written  here. 
If  some  of  us  hadn’t  tired  to  improve 
on  the  sweet  corn  of  fifty  years  ago 
for  example,  many  of  us  would  have 
to  be  still  chewing  on  the  old  Country 
Gentleman  instead  of  on  the  delicious 
new  hybrids  that  have  recently  been 
developed,  such  as  Spancross,  Marcross 
and  Hybrid  Golden  Bantam.  With  our 
false  teeth  (not  the  “mail-order”  kind), 
we’d  be  having  some  trouble  with 
Country  Gentleman,  but  these  new 
corns  melt  in  one’s  mouth  without  too 
much  chewing. 

When  a  reliable  seedsman  is  willing 
to  put  his  name  behind  some  new  or 
improved  variety  of  any  vegetable,  you 
are  safe  to  try  it.  But  until  they  are 
willing  to  claim  “huckleberries  an  inch 
in  diameter  from  seed”  or  “pole  beans 
a  yard  long,”  you’d  better  leave  it  to 
your  neighbor  to  be  the  Garden 
Columbus  in  your  neighborhood  and 
stick  to  the  tested  varieties.  c.  h.  m. 


CROPS  ARE  ROBBERS 

Sul-Po-Mag  returns  essential  MAGNESIUM  the  “natural”  way 

All  plants  steal  magnesium  from  the  soil.  importance-how  it  can  be  restored  in  the 
Since  the  civil  war,  it  is  estimated,  crops  most  practical  and  economical  way,  read 
have  removed  from  6  to  25  lbs.  of  pre-  International’s  new  booklet,  “Magnesium 
cious  magnesium  per  acre.  To  learn  the  —An  Essential  Plant  Food  Element.” 
full  story  about  magnesium  and  its  vital 


Sul-Po-Mag,  mined  by  International  at  Carlsbad,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  is  nature’s  own  blend  of  Potash  and  Magnesium.  Both 
the  potash  and  the  magnesium  are  in  water-soluble  form 
and  immediately  available  to  crops.  The  value  of  magne¬ 
sium,  in  this  practical,  convenient  and  economical  form, 
has  been  firmly  established  by  extensive  scientific  tests  and 
experimental  plantings.  Many  farmers  now  using  Sul-Po- 
Mag  in  mixed  fertilizers  and  in  direct  application,  report 
these  benefits :  Higher  yields!  Healthier  crops!  Earlier  matur¬ 
ity!  Greater  acre  value!  And  increased  fertilizer  efficiency! 

Write  the  International  office  nearest  you  for  your  free 
copy  of  the  booklet,  “Magnesium— An  Essential  Plant  Food 
Element.” 

SUL-PO-MAG  TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OPP. 


POTASH  DIVISION 


FREE! 

Functions  and 
benefits  of 
Magnesium 
are  described 
in  this 
booklet. 


POTASH 


MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6 
61  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.;  VOLUNTEER  BUILDING,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


To  You  Who  Need  New  Silos^ 


More  and  more  dairymen  are  calling  for 
Craine  silos.  They  want  a  silo  that  will  last 
longer,  and  do  a  better  job  of  preserving 
nutrients  in  ensiled  crops.  The  tremendous 
demand,  plus  the  fact  that  silo  materials 
are  still  short,  means  that  there  just  won’t 
be  enough  Craine  silos  to  go  around. 

But  Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood  and 
masonry  silos,  will  still  serve  you  best! 
Write  us  your  silo  needs.  Better  do  it  now. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 

The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 

is  now  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  For 
information  on  this  time,  labor  and 
money  saver,  write: 

CRAINE,  INC. 
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CRAINE 

SILOS 


317  Toft  Street 


Norwich,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  y ou*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  ideal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Future  for  the  Strawberry  Grower 


WHAT  YOU  REALLY  BUY 


The  CROP-PRODUCING  POWER  of  V-C  Fertilizers  is 
the  result  of  over  50  years  of  V-C  scientific  re¬ 
search,  V-C  practical  farm  experience  and  V-C  manu¬ 
facturing  skill.  Since  1895,  V-C  factory  experts, 
chemists  and  agronomists  have  constantly  tested  and 
developed  new  methods  and  new  materials,  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  and- better  V-C  Fertilizers  for  every  crop 
on  every  soil. 

When  you  buy  V-C  Fertilizers,  you  buy  bigger 
yields  for  your  land,  labor  and  machinery,  at  extremely 
low  cost  for  the  extra  crops  produced.  By  helping  each 
acre  of  your  farm  yield  as  much  as  several  poorly- 
fertilized  scrub  acres  would  yield,  V-C  Fertilizers  save 
work,  worry  and  expense.  This  means  more  leisure 
time  for  you  and  your  family  .  .  .  and  more  money  for 
you  to  make  your  farm  a  more  attractive  place  to  live. 

Virginia- Carolina  Chemical  Corporation  manufac¬ 
tures  V-C  Fertilizers  balanced  to  meet  the  particular 
plantfood  needs  of  every  crop  you  grow.  But  what  you 
really  get,  when  you  buy  V-C  Fertilizers,  is  more  than 
just  a  mixture  of  fertilizer  materials  in  a  bag.  What 
you  are  really  buying  is  the  more  abundant  harvest 
that  makes  farming  a  better-paying  business. 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 

>  CINCINNATI,  OHIOitgS 


CARTERET,  N.  i. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


V-C  FERTILIZERS  MAKE  THE  GOOD  EARTH  BETTER 


I  intend  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article  by 
stating  my  sincere  opinion  that  straw¬ 
berries  will  continue  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  fruit  crop.  As  the  labor  situ¬ 
ation,  particularly  as  related  to  harvest¬ 
ing,  begins  to  improve,  you  will  see 
strawberries  grown  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  now  with  a  possibility  of 
new  yield  and  acreage  records.  I  have 
some  definite  reasons  for  this  state¬ 
ment.  Strawberries  will  be  grown  on 
a  large  scale  simply  because  they  are  a 
relatively  easy  fruit  crop  to  grow.  They 
do  not  require  as  extensive  spraying, 
pruning  and  care  as  are  needed  by 
many  other  fruit  crops,  and  they  are 
the  most  widely  adapted,,  by  their  va¬ 
riety,  to  fit  just  about  any  imaginable 
type  of  soil,  climate,  or  other  need. 
Strawberries  are  the  first  local  fruit  to 
be  harvested.  Coming  at  a  time  when 
the  earth  has  long  rested,  they  herald 
the  growing  season:  Most  everybody 
likes  strawberries,  because  they  re¬ 
quire  little  or  no  fixing  to  be  eaten. 
And,  most  important,  strawberries  have 
continued  to  be,  year  after  year,  con¬ 
sistent  profit  makers  for  the  grower: 

At  this  time,  thanks  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  of  many  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations  cooperating  with  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  and  nurserymen,  there  are 
varieties  available  that  combine  every¬ 
thing  needed  in  a  strawberry  to  make 
it  equally  satisfactory  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  grower,  produce  broker,  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Now  that  we  have  the  product, 
there  will  be  new  methods  and  ways 
devised  to  use  more  strawberries;  also 
as  these  new  methods  create  greater 
demand,  there  will  be  more  and  more 
people  growing  strawberries. 

Just  a  glance  at  present  accepted 
uses  for  strawberries  will  immedi¬ 
ately  suggest  where  possibilities  of  an 
expanded  demand  lie.  In  the  main, 
strawberries  are  consumed  on  a  sea¬ 
sonal  basis  or  as  fresh  fruit  at  the 
time  of  harvest.  Aside  from  preserves, 
syrups  and  ice  cream  mixtures  straw¬ 
berries  have  not  been  prepared  to  any 
extent  for  out  of  season  use.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  although  you  may  find  canned 
peaches,  apples,  cherries,  blueberries 
and  other  fruits  on  your  grocer’s 
shelves,  you  do  not  find  canned  straw¬ 
berries,  simply  because  the  fr.uit  does 
not  adapt  itself  to  canning  in  a  manner 
that  will  endear  it  to  a  lover  of  true 
strawberry  flavor.  At  this  point,  I 
realize  you  are  probably  way  ahead  of 
me.  The  obvious  answer  is  frosted 
foods,  and  in  this  form  the  strawberry 
holds  its  own  with  any  of  the  fruits. 
You  know  the  possibilities  are  great  for 
frozen  foods.  You  have  read  statistics, 
you  have  experienced  the  influence  in 
your  own  homes,  you  are  aware  that 
it  is  a  product  which  the  public  wants, 
and  if  the  public  wants  anything  it  will 
get  it.  The  effect  of  frosted  foods  on 
strawberry  production  will  mean  that 
certain  varieties  will  stand  out,  because 
of  their  qualities  that  make  them  the 
best  to  freeze,  particularly  from  the 
standpoint  of  ability  to  retain  flavor, 
color,  and  body.  In  my  opinion,  these 
varieties  will  generally  be  the  same 
that  are  today  proving  to  be  the  best 
shippers. 

I  am  confident  that  the  effect  of 
frosting  strawberries  will  redound  to 
greatest  benefit  to  the  growers,  es¬ 
pecially  those  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
While  strawberries  are  universally 
grown,  the  very  nature  of  the  plant 
requires  that  it  be  supplied  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  moisture;  the 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States 
has  that  advantage  of  natural  moisture. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  area  of  consumption  is  with¬ 
in  our  own  confines,  gives  us  the  ad¬ 
vantage  on  production  and  delivery 
costs. 

It  is  well  to  consider  the  very  im¬ 
portant  part  which  scientific  breeding 
has  played  in  the  development  of  the 
present  day  improved  varieties.  For 
example,  Blakemorej  developed  by  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  from  a  cross  of  Premier 
and  Missionary,  is  grown  on  more 
acreage  in  the  United  States  than  all 
other  varieties  combined.  This  variety, 
which  is  adapted  to  southern  climates, 
gave  the  South  an  excellent  shipper 
that  is  very  prolific  and  easily  grown. 
Varieties  which  have  been  developed 
through  this  breeding  program  by  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  and  the  State  experiment 
stations  include  the  best  of  strawberry 
varieties.  Among  these  are  Catskill, 
Maytime,  Bellmar,  Redheart,  Narcissa, 
Pathfinder,  Starbright,  Redstar,  Massey, 
Fairmore,  Klonmore,  Fairfax,  Dorsett; 
and  more  recently  Temple,  Midland, 
Fairpeake,  Sparkle,  and  Suwanee,  to 
name  a  few. 

The  first  variety  I  would  like  to  re¬ 
view  is  Temple,  which  was  developed 
to  serve  a  definite  purpose:  to  provide 
a  red  stele  immune  variety  that  had 
good  productiveness  and  good  carrying 
qualities.  In  many  sections  red  stele 
has  been  a  very  serious  problem  as 
the  disease  has  attacked  entire  fields, 
Causing  the  stele  root  of  the  plant  to 
deteriorate.  Thus,  plants  surrounded  by 
plenty  of  moisture  died  of  thirst,  be¬ 
cause  the  root  that  supplied  their 
ability  to  drink  had  lost  its  ability  to 
take  up  moisture.  Fortunately,  there 
were  varieties  of  strawberries  with  red 
stele  immunity,  most  notably  Aberdeen 
and  Pathfinder.  Aberdeen  proved  to  be 
the  most  likely  candidate  for  a  pro¬ 


gram  of  crossbreeding.  However,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  plants  with  remark¬ 
able  resistance  to  disease  or  blight 
that  proves  fatal  to  most  of  its  family, 
Aberdeen  lacked  so  many  things  it 
could  never  stand  on  its  own  merits 
as  a  popular  variety.  It  bears  large  fruit 
of  good  flavor,  but  is  so  soft  that  even 
in  local  markets  it  has  to  be  handled 
like  a  box  of  Christmas  ornaments 
Picking  them  is  best  done  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning  and  late  afternoon.  After 
exhaustive  tests  Fairfax  was  finally 
elected  as  the  most  logical  mate  for 
Aberdeen.  Fairfax  has  most  of  the 
qualities  desired  by  the  berry  grower 
It  is  good  to  look  at  and  good  to  eat 
is  an  excellent  shipper  and  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  adapted  of  all  straw¬ 
berry  varieties,  with  favorable  crons 
as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  in  all 
Central  and  Northern  States.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  Aberdeen-Fairfax  cross  was 
Temple,  and  it  has  filled  the  bill  very 
well.  Temple  is  early,  ripening  within 
a  few  days  of  Premier,  and  it  sets  a 
good  crop  of  berries  of  firm  body,  good 
appearance,  and  the  most  outstanding 
flavor  of  the  earlies.  It  seems  to  have 
the  tendency  to  run  down  in  size,  but 
this  occurs  toward  the  latter  part  of  a 
long  fruiting  season.  Some  reports  have 
shown  it  not  entirely  immune  to  red 
stele,  but  sufficiently  so  that  the  mor¬ 
tality  rate  is  of  little  consequence 
Temple  is  outstanding  for  its  ability  to 
bed  up,  but  this  characteristic  should 
be  watched  and  fertilizing  held  to  a 
minimum  to  avoid  too  much  vegetative 
growth. 

Another  of  the  red  stele  resistant  va¬ 
rieties,  (also  one  of  the  Aberdeen  and 
Fairfax  crosses)  is  the  familiar  Sparkle 
We  have  watched  Sparkle  for  some 
time,  and  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  we  have  discerned  is  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  out-produce  Premier,  especi¬ 
ally  in  many  sections  of  the  New 
England  States.  Sparkle  is  a  better 
looking  berry  than  either  Pathfinder 
or  Aberdeen,  and  holds  its  color  a  bit 
better  than  Fairfax.  We  have  found  that 
Sparkle  does  not  size  up  too  well,  and 
has  a  tendency  toward  smallness  when 
allowed  to  bed  up  too  freely. 

We  have  had  some  experience  with 
the  Hebron  and  Burgundy  varieties 
and  believe,  from  a  standpoint  of  pro¬ 
duction,  that  these  varieties  do  not 
offer  as  great  commercial  possibilities 
as  Midland,  Catskill,  Redstar,  Premier 
or  Howard  17. 

Premier  has  continued  to  lead  the  list 
of  all  varieties  in  popularity  with  the 
Northern  grower,  in  much  the  same 
way  that  Blakemore  has  filled  the  bill 
in  many  sections  of  the  South.  Although 
the  shortcomings  of  Fremier  are  well 
recognized,  particularly  its  weak  flavor 
and  lack  of  the  firmness  desired  in  a 
commercial  berry,  it  has  continued  to 
be  the  standby  in  the  one  big  test  that 
all  commercial  berries  must  pass — it 
makes  a  crop  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  seems  less  affected  by  tempera¬ 
mental  weather  than  any  other  variety. 

Catskill  is  a  close  runnerup  with 
Premier.  Its  tremendous  size  and  pro¬ 
duction  make  it  an  ideal  midseason 
berry,  with  which  to  lengthen  the  sea¬ 
son.  Also  Catskill  will  sell  well  because 
it  has  eye  appeal  and  its  large  size 
stands  out  like  a  beacon  light  on  the 
counter  of  the  fruit  market.  Large  size 
too  makes  it  easy  to  harvest,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  more  frost-proof  varieties. 

Midland  runs  a  very  close  -race  with 
Catskill  in  productiveness,  and  has  both 
good  size  and  real  firmness.  A  cross  of 
Premier  and  Redheart,  it  seems  to  have 
embodied  the  better  qualities  of  each. 
Midland  is  as  firm  as  Fairfax,  runs 
well  in  size  as  compared  with  Catskill, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  berries 
imaginable.  With  its  very  wide  growing 
adaptation,  we  believe  it  has  great 
possibilities  in  New  York  State  as  well 
as  other  Northeastern  areas. 

Redstar  is  a  relative  newcomer  that 
offers  excellent  possibilities.  One  im¬ 
portant  feature,  it  is  very  late,  in  fact, 
the  latest  of  all  regular  varieties.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  very  satisfactory,  though  not 
as  heavy  as  other  varieties  above 
mentioned.  Because  it  comes  on  when 
most  varieties  are  finished,  has  ex¬ 
cellent  flavor  and  is  a  very  good  ship¬ 
per,  Redstar  fills  an»  important  niche  in 
the  strawberry  program. 

Another  berry  I  would  like  to  men¬ 
tion  briefly  is  Fairpeake,  a  late  berry 
coming  on  between  Catskill  and  Red- 
star.  Fairpeake,  as  the  name  indicates, 
is  a  cross  between  Chesapeake  and 
Fairfax.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  truly  the 
best  flavored  of  all  strawberries.  A 
real  beauty,  with  the  size  of  Fairfax 
to  smaller,  it  surely  fills  the  bill  for  the 
truck  gardener  who  wants  something 
unusual  to  offer  his  trade.  Fairpeake  is 
a  satisfactory  producer;  its  berries  are 
of  good  commercial  firmness. 

I  have  mentioned  all  these  varieties, 
I  hope  I  haven’t  dwelt  too  long  on  them, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  they  ana 
others  that  may  come,  will  play  ‘1 
significant  part  in  the  continuation  ° 
strawberry  growing  as  one  of  m 
most  profitable  of  small  fruit  crop  • 
Strawberj*y  acreage  is  increasing  an  , 
not  too  far  ahead,  a  saturation  of  m 
market  can  be  expected.  That  1S,W„CV 
the  buyer  will  be  a  bit  more  choosy • 
When  that  time  comes,  quality  wm 
the  difference  between  profit  and  bus 
ness  for  fun.  S.  H.  RayneR 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

There  is  an  unwritten  rule  that  edi¬ 
torial  writers  must  never  attach  their 
names  so  probably  many  R.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
ers  have  never  known  that  it  is  our 
own  Mr.  Dillon  who,  for  so  many  years, 
has  waged  a  vigorous  and  aggressive 
fight  against  oppressive  regulations  and 
starvation  prices  which  made  dairying 
a  precarious  business.  To  his  inspiring 
message  written  on  his  ninetieth  birth¬ 
day  he  might  have  added  these  words: 
“I  have  waged  a  good  fight,  I  have 
kept  the  faith.”  . 

The  mail  has  been  very  interesting  of 
late.  A  number  of  New  York  farmers 
wished  to  know  more  about  the  new 
type  barn.  An  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
landscape  gardener  writes  an  interesting 
letter  and  calls  me  a  philosopher,  but 
more  of  that  later.  A  Pennsylvania 
farm  woman  writes  about  her  home 
doings  and  asks  for  information  about 
a  small  bean  which  tastes  like  a  pea. 
I  think  she  means  the  blackeye  cow- 
pea;  it  is  listed  in  nearly  all  seed  cat¬ 
alogues.  Another  Itfew  Jersey  man  tells 
of  his  wood  cutting  and  how  he  builds 
fires  by  carving  old  tires  into  small 
pieces.  He  makes  the  complaint  that 
our  modern  farm  papers  are  all  geared 
to  the  high-grade  mechanized  farm,  but 
I  hardly  think  this  can  be  said  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  it  meets  the 
needs  of  every  farmer  regardless  of  his 
home  conditions.  I  try  to  keep  in 
touch  with  farm  conditions  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  so  I  know  that  for  every 
farm  that  is  completely  electrified  and 
mechanized,  there  are  at  least  half  a 
dozen  where  such  conditions  do  not 
prevail.  I  would  by  no  means  have 
things  turned  back,  for  I  know  so  well 
the  hardships  of  those  so-called  “good 
old  days,”  yet  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  all  this  modern  trend  seems 
to  have  about  destroyed  the  old  time 
community  spirit.  Automobiles  and  hard 
roads  wrecked  thousands  of  country 
churches;  consolidated  schools  put  little 
school  houses  on  the  four  corners  out 
of  business;  the  combine  put  an  end  to 
the  oldtime  threshing  when  all  the 
neighbors  came  to  help,  and  their  wives 
came  to  help  with  the  big  dinner;  oil 
burners  and  electric  ranges  put  an  end 
to  the  times  when  neighbors  came  to 
help  buzz  the  big  pile  of  poles;  and 
now  even  butchering  time  is  going  the 
same  way.  Out  this  way  it  is  beginning 
to  be  the  practice  at  butchering  time  to 
phone  a  man  who  makes  a  business  of 
it.  He  comes  with  a  truck,  loads  up 
your  hogs,  and  returns  them  as  either 
whole  carcasses  or  neatly  cut  as  de¬ 
sired,  ready  for  the  curing  barrel;  some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  do  the  curing  and 
smoking.  So  you  send  away  whole  hogs 
and  get  back  cured  hams  and  bacon. 
All  of  this  seems  to  take  away  all  oc¬ 
casion  for  neighborly  gatherings. 

Speaking  of  being  modern,  recently 
I  sat  in  a  completely  modernized  farm 
kitchen.  All  the  furnishings  were  of 
steel  enameled  in  white,  from  the  clock 
on  the  wall  to  the  coffee  pot  on  the 
range,  everything  was  electrified.  A 
few  faint  whiffs  of  warm  air  came 


from  a  furnace  located  somewhere  in 
the  building.  I  suppose  many  a  farm 
woman  would  consider  that  kitchen  a 
modern  heaven,  but  to  me  it  was  the 
most  cheerless  and  coldest  kitchen  I 
ever  was  in.  That  cold  white  kitchen 
reminded  me  of  a  mausoleum.  We  are 
not  entirely  back  numbers  out  here  at 
Long  Acres  for  we  have  electricity, 
and  the  Missus  has  her  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  refrigerator,  iron,  and  toaster, 
but  the  big  range  in  the  kitchen  burns 
either  wood  or  coal.  When  I  come  in 
from  the  barn  these  cold  mornings,  there 
is  a  delightful  warmth  and  a  fine  odor 
of  coffee,  pancakes,  and  sausages,  none 
of  which  have  yet  been  electrified  and 
how  good  they  taste. 

Getting  back  to  my  "friend  in  New 
Jersey,  philosophy  is  a  big  word  with 
a  very  simple  meaning.  So  it  is  that 
any  mature  farmer  could  lean  his  el¬ 
bows  on  the  top  rail  and  give  us  a  line 
of  philosophy  as  good  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Here  are  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  my  own  book  of  experience 
but  notice,  please,  you  will  not  find 
anything  new  for  I  am  just  putting  your 
thoughts  into  words.  Now  let’s  see 
what  we  find.  If  you  keep  hoeing  your 
own  row,  you  will  not  have  time  to 
notice  the  weeds  in  the  other  fellow’s 
row.  When  farmers  begin  to  fight  over 
the  location  of  the  line  fence,  the  wives 
of  lawyers  order  mink  coats.  I  know 
a  lot  of  folks  who  spread  money  right 
and  left  when  out  in  company,  but  as 
soon  as  they  get  home,  they  take  a  big 
swig  from  the  vinegar  jug.  A  one-way 
neighbor  is  one  who  is  always  borrow¬ 
ing  but  never  returning.  When  a  man 
complains  that  his  wife  does  not  under¬ 
stand  him,  you  may  be  sure  she  under¬ 
stands  him  too  well.  No  matter  how 
wrinkled  and  toil-worn  they  are,  the 
hands  of  a  mother  are  the  loveliest 
hands  in  the  world,  for  they  tell  a  story 
of  sacrifice  and  the  only  motive  for 
sacrifice  is  love.  If  you  would  rather 
listen  to  the  sound  of  your  own  voice 
instead  of  hearing  what  the  other  fel¬ 
low  has  to  say,  your  period  of  mental 
growth  has  come  to  a  complete  stop. 
The  hardest  bridges  we  ever  crossed 
were  never  built.  Insisting  on  having 
your  own  way  is  the  foundation  for 
ninety  per  cent  of  your  troubles.  It  is 
odd  but  true  that  the  more  you  give, 
the  richer  you  become;  I  am  not  talking 
about  money.  If  you  spend  all  you 
make,  you  are  poor  no  matter  how 
much  you  make.  You  cannot  reason 
yourself  into  religion  or  into  love,  but 
you  can  reason  yourself  out  of  them 
with  the  greatest  of  ease.  It  is  all  right 
to  hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star,  but  you 
will  get  along  a  heap  better  if  you  will 
keep  your  feet  on  solid  ground.  My, 
how  easy  it  is  to  tell  the  other  fellow 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  When 
you  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you 
have,  there  is  no  one  on  earth  who  can 
do  more. 

'  No,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  philosopher 
any  more  than  you  do,  but  when  you 
walk  humbly  along  life’s  trail,  you  learn 
a  lot  of  homely,  old-fashioned  wisdom. 
The  hardest  lesson  of  all  is  learning  to 
keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  and  your 
mouth  shut.  L.  B.  Reber 
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OF An  the /nsects /// tee  world  the  bee /s  most  useful . 

JT  SO PPjL/ES  OS  PY/TH  THAT  &OL  DEN  SC'S  STANCE  MONEY. 
THAT  HAT  A  MARKET  FALUE  OFMJLL/ONJ  OF  DOLLARS 
A  YEAR.  ANOTHER  /MPORTANT PRODUCT OF  SHE  BEE  /S 
STAY  W///C/Y  the  world  depends  on  FOR  MANY  OSES. 
THE  SEE  BUILDS  /TJ  COMB  OF  WAX.  TH/S  HOL  DS  THE  HONEY. 
THE  COMB  fS  CONSTRUCTED  W/SH  A  SEC  RE  T/O/V  THAT 
COMES  FROM  SMALL  PORES  ONDERNEATH  THE  BEET* 
ABDOMEN  AND  BEFORE  A  BEE  CAN  M A  NUFACTURE  ONE 
OUNCE  OF  WAX, /T  MUST  F/RST  CAT  A  POUND  OF  HONEY. 
S/NCE  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  C/Y/L/ZAT/ON  FRU/T  HAS 
BEEN  AN  /MPORTANT  /TEM  /N  THE  D/ET;  AND  /F /T  WERE 
NOT  FOR  THE  BEE'S  SPR/NG  ACT/t/f  T/FS  OF  COLLECTING 
POLLEN  AND  Q/STR/ BUT/  NG  /T  AMONG  THE  BLOTTO  HIS 
LVC  WO  cold  NOT  E/YJOY  FRU/TJ~t  FOR  W/  SHOUT  THE 
EEE POLL/ N A  T/ON  FRU/TS  WOULD  D/TA  PPEARS-y 
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Of  course,  this  is  one 
way  of  getting  water. 
But  how  much  easier 
with  an  electric  pump  I 
Call  your  dealer  or  our 
farm  representative  for 
full  details. 
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BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER  CORPORATION 
NEW  YORK  POWER  A  LIGHT  CORPORATION 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 
Be  I  saw  Models 

in  10  to  24  foot  saw¬ 
ing  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  aato 
engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
d  for  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  it- 


Makes  lumber, 
ties,  shingles, 
crates, lath, 
studding, 
siding  “ 


self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE 
booklet,  ‘How  To  Make  Lumber"  and  Catalog 
of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

„„„„  BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

1S29P  Field  Bids..  315  Westport  Rd., Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send  $1.50. 
for  book  “First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping” 
(new  Edition)  &  1-year  subscription.  Free  literature. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


PROTECT  your  Cows'  Teats 


with  UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Reduce  Cow  Injuries  —  Save  Work  —  Economical 


The  Unadilla  folding  partition  may 
be  readily  attached  to  most  any 
stanchion  frame  —  wood  or  pipe.  The 
Unadilla  Partition  has  these  exclu¬ 
sive  features  — 

1 — Low  cost.  2 — It  fits  any  stanchion 
frame.  3 — Easy  to  install,  no  outside 
help  required.  4 — Retractable — folds 
up  in  safe  position  when  milking  or 
letting  cows  out.  5 — Easy  to  keep 
clean — no  iron  pipe  going  into  plat¬ 
form  to  gather  manure,  rust,  to  break 
off.  6 — Never  in  the  way  when  bed¬ 
ding  or  cleaning  stables.  7 — End  of 
partition  off  platform — variable  ac¬ 
cording  to  gambrel  height  of  cows 
stanchioned.  8 — Flexible — not  rigid 
—■cow  cannot  get  cast  when  lying 


down.  9 — Fits  in  low  ceiling  barns. 
10 — Handy  Tail-holder. 

If  your  cows  are  injuring  one  another 
because  of  lack  of  partitions,  send 
for  complete  details  about  this  won¬ 
derful  partition  that  can  be  fitted  to 
all  stanchion  frames.  It's  guaranteed 
to  please  you. 
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This  famous  B.  F.  Goodrich  Litentuf  farm 
footwear  makes  work  around  the  farm  easier ! 
It's  light  yet  tough  to  wear  out .  .  .  it’s  really 
built  to  take  a  beating.  Actual  wear  tests  under 
severe  farming  conditions  prove  you  get  longer 
wear.  There's  a  whole  lot  of  comfort  in  ’em,  too. 
Our  long  experience  in  manufacturing  makes 
possible  extra  stretch  .  . .  easier  on  and  off. 

No  matter  what  your  requirements,  insist  on 
Litentufs  .  .  .  you  can’t  beat  ’em  for  value! 


B.F  Goodrich 
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Two  hundred  years  ago  they  picked 
apples  from  a  ladder.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  they  raised  a  ladder  in  the 
air,  let  it  fall  into  the  apple  tree  and 
then  went  about  picking  apples. 
That  the  ladder  knocked  off  a  bushel 
of  good  apples  as  it  fell,  was  beside 
the  point.  If  that  ladder  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  drop  into  the  tree,  it  was 
shoved  up  against  the  limbs  and 
raked  off  most  of  the  apples  that  it 
hit.  But  apples  grew  just  like  Topsy 
in  those  days.  No  special  care,  such  as 
fertilization,  spraying  and  the  like. 
After  all  the  punishment  from  the 
ladder,  there  were  still  enough  apples 
to  put  down  the  cellar  for  the  Winter. 
Thd  cows  needed  those  on  the  ground 
anyway. 

Two  hundred  years  later  we  still 
raise  a  ladder,  throw  it  into  the  trees 
and  knock  down  the  very  finest  of  the 
crop.  Some  years  it  represents  the 
profit  that  is  knocked  to  the  ground  by 
a  clumsy  man  handling  a  clumsy 
ladder.  The  apples  that  are  knocked 
down  are  the  finest  because  all 
Summer  long  we  drill  it  into  our  spray 
crews  that  they  must  protect  those 
apples  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  a 
complete  cover  of  material.  We  con¬ 
stantly  look  into  the  tops  of  the  trees 
to  boast  of  the  finest  apples,  the  cream 
of  the  crop.  Then  we  allow  a  man  with 
a  ladder  to  beat  them  off  ,  to  be  walked 
on  and  them  pressed  into  cider. 

It  does  seem  that  we  would  have 
Yankee  ingenuity  enough  to  think  of 
and  develop  a  better  way  of  harvesting 
these  best  apples.  What  is  so  difficult 
about  getting  to  the  top  of  a  25  or 
even  30  foot  tree  without  a  ladder 
against  it  or  climbing  amongst  the  in¬ 
side  limbs?  Yet,  we  have  never  done 
it.  A  fire  company  can  throw  a  ladder 
10  stories  in  the  air  without  the  ladder 
touching  the  building.  Two  firemen  can 
go  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  rescue 
a  third  person  without  breaking  a  pane 
of  glass  or  breaking  the  ladder.  Would 
an  aerial  ladder  be  too  expensive  a 
piece  of  equipment  for  a  fruit  grower 
to  afford?  Not  when  they  are  paying 
upwards  of  $4,000  and  $5,000  for  a 
piece  of  spraying  equipment  or  the 
like  amount  for  a  brush  shredder.  An 
endless  chain  de-levator  to  lower  full 
boxes  of  apples  and  elevate  empties  to 
the  harvesthand  does  not  seem  im¬ 
possible;  or  even  a  plush  lined  vacuum 
tube,  attached  to  the  belt  of  the  harvest- 
hand  into  which  he  could  place  the 
apples  and  they  would  be  sucked  quick¬ 
ly  and  carefully  to  crates  on  the  ground 
or  on  a  truck. 
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Comments  by 

There  are  millions  of  dollars  in¬ 
volved  in  this  matter  of  harvesting 
apples.  And  there  are  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  saved.  That  we  still  use 
the  old  ladder  and  rake  them  off  is 
a  very  discordant  note  in  the  ensemble 
of  achievements  that  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  most  of  the  other  phases 
of  apple  growing.  I  cannot  yet  figure 
out  why  the  implement  and  equipment 
manufacturers  have  not  turned  some  of 
their  good  research  men  onto  this  prob¬ 
lem.  John  Lyman 

Middlesex  County,  Conn. 


Apple  growers  in  general  have  had 
several  good  years.  Prices  for  apples 
have  been  relatively  high  and  costs  of 
production  and  packing  did  not  ad¬ 
vance  as  fast  as  prices.  Of  course, 
there  were  many  exceptions,  especially 
in  1945,  when  frost  reduced  the  crop 
so  severely  *in  many  orchards  that  even 
the  high  ceiling  price  under  OPA  regu¬ 
lations  was  not  sufficient  to  return  a 
profit  to  the  grower.  As  a  result,  too 
many  growers  have  become  careless 
with  their  grade  and  pack  during  these 
years,  and  unless  they  change  their 
methods  in  1947,  I  believe  many  will 
suffer  disappointment  from  low  prices 
with  resulting  losses.  Even  for  the  1946 
crop  the  lower  grades  and  smaller 
sizes  have  sold  with  difficulty.  With  an 
average,  or  better  than  average,  crop 
in  1947  the  grower  is  likely  to  be  faced 
with  high  production  costs  and  a  fall¬ 
ing  market.  This  would  be  the  opposite 
of  what  happened  in  1943  when  the 
rising  prices  and  relatively  low  costs 
were  in  the  grower’s  favor. 

What  should  the  grower  do  in  1947? 
I  believe  that  no  essential  orchard 
operation  should  be  neglected.  Trees 
will  need  more  pruning  than  usual  to 
make  up  for  the  neglect  during  the 
war  years.  At  least,  thin  out  the  trees 
by  the  removal  of  weaker  branches 
so  that  the  spray  can  penetrate  to  the 
center  of  the  trees.  Fertilize  according 
to  variety  and  vigor  of  tree  to  secure 
the  proper  growth  needed  for  volume 
production.  Thin  as  needed.  Allow  for 
proper  maturity  of  the  apples  before 
harvesting,  so  as  to  secure  high  color 
without  to  severe  droppage.  Then 
grade  and  pack  the  fruit  carefully. 
Many  economies  can  be  made  by  the 
grower  even  in  these  essential  opera¬ 
tions,  but  money  spent  for  such  work 
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will  generally  return  high  interests  on 
the  investment.  Growers  in  1947  should 
strive  for  a  reasonable  growing  cost 
per  bushel  of  marketable  apples. 

Wm.  H.  D arrow 
Windham  County,  Vt. 


We  are  thinking  very  seriously  in 
this  area  of  just  how  we  are  going  to 
reconcile  our  constant  costs  with  the 
diminishing  returns  for  apples  and 
other  kinds  of  farm  products.  During 
the  war  we,  as  growers,  took  on  many 
added  costs,  both  in  dollars  and  cents 
and  in  inefficiency  among  the  workers. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  these 
are  likely  to  be  reduced  much  within 
the  next  several  years,  but  that  we 
shall  see  prices  of  fruit  come  down  to 
something  near  normal. 

We  like  to  think,  in  this  area,  that 
the  quality  of  our  fruit  is  superior  to 
most  other  McIntosh,  because  of  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  However, 
the  hazards  in  growing  fruit  in  a 
Northern  climate  are  much  greater 
than  in  other  areas,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  one  balances  the  other  or  not. 

The  past  season  of  1946  was  a  fair 
year  for  Champlain  Valley  growers.  I 
say  fair  because  our  blossom  buds  at 
Chazy  were  hit  by  a  22  degree  freeze 
while  in  the  tight  cluster  stage.  This 
prevented  the  setting  of  a  large  volume 
of  fruit.  It  also  injured  the  flower  parts 
on  other  blossoms  that  partially  pollin¬ 
ated,  making  more  misshapen  fruit 
than  usual.  Much  more  spray  material 
than  ever  before  was  applied  through¬ 
out  the  area  to  combat  the  disease 
that  prevailed  here.  In  all  cases  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  spray  ma¬ 
terial  usually  applied  was  put  on  in 
1946  to  bring  through  a  clean  crop. 
Labor  for  harvest  this  past  year  was 
more  easily  obtained  from  the  local 
sources  than  at  any  other  time  since 
the  war  began.  Piecework  rates  for 
picking  more  than  doubled  the  amount 
of  fruit  picked  per  person,  and  the 
fruit  was  removed  from  the  trees  in 
good  shape  and  on  time.  However,  the 
warm  weather  during  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son  did  something  to  the  fruit  that 
has  hastened  its  maturity  in  storage. 

Clinton  County,  N.  Y.  D.  F.  Green 


I  am  spending  a  few  months  at  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  and  am  much  interested 
in  the  citrus,  vegetable,  and  gladioli 
markets,  as  having  a  bearing  on  our 
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prospective  fruit  markets  for  1947.  Last 
year  citrus  was  sold  to  the  packing 
house  or  cannery  for  $3.00  or  better  a 
box  and  as  late  as  September  future 
sales  were  made  for  $2.50  delivered, 
tree  run.  At  this  writing  prices  have 
dropped  to  a  low  of  50  cents  with  some 
control  on  deliveries.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  being  lost  by  both  growers  and 
speculators.  The  price  of  eggplant  and 
peppers  have  been  so  low  that  many 
fields  were  not  completely  harvested. 
There  are  1,500  acres  of  gladioli  grown 
in  this  Fort  Myers  section.  Last  year 
the  wholesale  price  at  the  packing 
house  was  $2.50  per  dozen  sprays.  It  is 
now  50  to  65  cents.  At  this  writing  one 
of  the  surprising  things  is  that  the 
price  of  No.  1  new  potatoes  is  $6.00  per 
hundred  pounds,  despite  the  heavy  sur¬ 
plus  in  our  northern  markets. 

Why  am  I  writing  this?  Because  the 
same  thing  could  happen  in  New  York 
State  in  1947.  We  are  facing  increasing 
high  costs  in  supplies  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  our  crops.  Cost  of  labor 
may  not  be  any  higher  but  it  will  be 
too  high  for  falling  prices.  This  will 
be  our  reconversion  year.  We  may  have 
to  change  our  methods  and  our  ideas 
of  profits,  give  up  some  of  our  rosy 
dreams  and  slow  the  boat  down  for 
rough  water.  This  should  not  be  too 
discouraging;  we  knew  it  must  come. 
Let’s  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
our  labor  and  machinery,  grow  clean 
crops,  fight  hard  the  rising  costs  of 
necessary  supplies,  and  insist  that  these 
high  mark-ups  between  distributor  and 
consumer  be  cut.  I  look  for  a  difficult 
year,  but  let  it  not  take  us  by  sur¬ 
prise.  Walter  R.  Clarke 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


The  high  spot  in  1946,  for  the  fruit 
growers,  was  the  behavior  of  DDT.  The 
results  obtained  from  the  limited  use 
during  the  preceding  year  were  al¬ 
most  too  good  to  be  true.  If  only  part 
of  the  extravagant  claims  made  for 
this  wonder  spray  should  prove  out  in 
the  1946  work,  then  many  of  the  fruit 
grower’s  troubles  are  over.  Codling 
moth  has  always  been  a  bad  pest  in 
Niagara  County.  The  insect  had  built 
up  such  an  immunity  to  lead  arsenate 
that  four  pounds  applied  at  ten  day 
intervals  would  not  hold  it.  Even  when 
four  pounds  of  lead  was  spiked  with 
nicotine  and  oil,  the  results  were  not 
satisfactory.  If  the  deep  worms  were 
kept  out,  stings  appeared. 

We  started  using  DDT  in  the  first 
cover  spray,  June  13,  and  put  on  the 
last  spray  August  10.  Then  we  watched 


Trader  driven 

Stiver  Cloud,  equipped  ■with 

Myers  flexible  peedont  boom. 


Silver  Cloud — boom  ©quipped  with 
paired  pipe  pendants. 


Boom  cart  quickly  and  easily  be  re¬ 
placed  by  hose  and  gun  for  tree 
spraying. 


THE  f.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

Dept.  G-104,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  free  literature  on  items  checked  below. 

□  Power  Sprayers  □  Hand  Pumps 

Q  Hand  Sprayers  □  Water  Systems 

□  Power  Pumps  □  Hay  Unloading  Tools 

0  Care  and  Maintenance  of  Pumps  on d 
Wafer  Systems 

NAME_^_ - — 

TOWN. _ STATE - 

COUNTY - RF.D - 


Many  important  new  improvements 
are  built  into  the  rugged  self-oiling 
pumps,  the  non-corrosive  tanks  and 
the  welded,  low-hung  frames  of  these 
famous  Silver  Cloud  Sprayers.  In 
Myers  booms  and  spray  guns,  too, 
there  are  new,  advanced  features  to 
make  your  spraying  job  easier  and 
more  efficient. 

There’s  a  wide  range  of  Silver  Cloud 
Sprayers  with  capacities  from  6  to  50 
gallons  per  minute.  Pressures  up  to 
800  pounds.  See  this  popular  line  and 
other  types  of  Myers  Power  Sprayers 
for  every  need.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
Myers  Sprayers  for  cattle  grub  control, 
weed  control  and  fire  protection.  Cou¬ 
pon  will  bring  free  catalogs. 
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the  apples,  and  as  we  saw  no  evidence 
of  moth  damage,  put  away  the  spray 
rig.  The  apples  were  the  best  we  have 
grown  in  years.  The  past  season  was 
not,  however,  the  best  for  a  compari¬ 
son,'  for  even  in  unsprayed  orchards 
the’  worm  damage  was  at  a  minimum. 
At  the  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society 
meeting  we  were  told  that  this  was 
due  to  the  small  carry  over,  because 
of  the  very  small  crop  of  apples  the 
previous  year,  and  that  the  over¬ 
wintering  pupae  were  infected  with  a 
disease  and  many  of  them  were  killed. 

With  the  use  of  DDT  the  moth  dam¬ 
age  can  be  controlled  both  as  to  deep 
entries  and  stings.  If  a  good  job  is  done 
on  the  first  brood,  there  may  no  need 
in  spraying  for  the  second  brood. 
Whether  the  moth  will  build  up  an 
immunity  to  this  new  spray  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  Percy  R.  Morgan 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


Progress  is  so  rapid  these  days  that 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the 
necessarily  long,  exact  testing  of  new 
ideas  in  our  experiment  stations  nor 
depend  entirely  on  the  imagination  or 
initiative  of  bur  scientists.  We  cannot 
of  course,  do  without  the  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  and  the  more  accurate  records 
and  standards  developed  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  for  reference  and  study.  Nor  can 
the  specialist,  in  turn,  observe  all  the 
methods  tried  and  used  under  varying 
conditions  by  farmers  on  their  land 
or  check  the  results  obtained.  With 
this  in  mind,  a  local  discussion  group 
was  formed  in  my  community  in  1945 
to  study  the  newer  organic  types  of 
soil  culture. 

The  best  part  of  this  sort  of  re¬ 
search  is  the  inspiration  and  interest 
in  growing  our  great  farm  crops  that 
such  study  brings  to  farming.  Farm¬ 
ing  by  habit  and  custom  or  by  chart 
and  table  may  not  stir  the  imagination 
or  lift  the  spirit.  Slowly  dying  soils, 
eroded  slopes,  puny  crops  too  often  are 
the  results.  The  challenge  to  the  modern 
agricultural  approach  and  methods  and 
the  simpler  scheme  of  using  nature’s 
materials  in  nature’s  ways  as  described 
by  some  unorthodox  adventurers  is 
awaking  interest  in  growing  things  in 
all  classes  of  our  people. 

Nowhere  can  the  secrets  of  our  soils 
be  so  well  studied  and  appraised  as  on 
our  farms  by  our  farmers  themselves, 
if  they  will  pool  their  experience  and 
knowledge  and  direct  their  thinking 
and  observation  on  their  most  pressing 
problems.  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Growers  who  have  been  marketing 
their  apples  this  Winter  are  finding  that 
the  honeymoon  days  of  selling  apples 
are  over.  During  the  short  crop  of 
1945,  most  anything  in  the  form  of  an 
apple  would  sell  and  bring  a  high  price. 
With  the  return  to  normal  production 
in  1946  and  apparently  more  economy- 
minded  housewives,  only  the  good 
grade  of  apple  is  moving  well  and  at 
a  fair  price.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
low  grade  apple,  which  should  never 
go  on  the  fresh  fruit  stand,  is  meeting 
a  consumer  resistance  that  is  making 
fruit  growers  realize  that  it  is  only 
the  marketing  of  good  quality  apples 
that  will  find  consumer  acceptance. 
With  the  advent  of  better  supplies  and 
better  equipment  with  which  to  apply 
them,  there  is  little  excuse  for  growing 
a  large  proportion  of  low-grade  apples. 
Naturally,  we  must  do  a  good  job  of 
pruning,  fertilizing,  and  often  thinning. 
These  and  related  cultural  practices 
with  good  spraying  and  the  proper 
varieties  are  reasonably  sure  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  quality  fruit  in  a  normal  year. 

Lake  County,  Ohio  H.  L.  Mantle 


Remember,  the  farmer  has  two  banks, 
the  Farm  Bank  and  the  Savings  Bank. 
When  he  leaves  at  least  one-half  of,  his 
tillable  land  in  sod,  he  is  depositing 
in  his  Farm  Bank;  that  is  soil  conser¬ 
vation.  When  he  cultivates  every  till¬ 
able  acre,  that  is  soil  depletion.  In  the 
first  instance,  he  will,  in  the  long  run, 
draw  10  per  cent  interest  on  his  in¬ 
vestment.  In  the  second  case,  he  will 
draw  no  interest  at  all,  for  expendi¬ 
tures  will  exceed  receipts  on  depleted 
soil.  We  fruit  growers  who  are  firm 
belivers  ip  the  sod  mulch  method  of 
growing  apples,  know  that  after  10  to 
40  years  of  sod  mulch  our  soil  is  now 
better  than  virgin  soil,  and  that  our 
Farm  Bank  is  still  full  of  purchasing 
power. 

What  to  do  is  plain.  Maintain  our 
production  at  a  point  that  proves  to 
be  profitable,  deposit  in  the  Farm  Bank 
rather  than  create  a  surplus,  and  all 
will  be  well.  Grant  G.  Hitchings 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


With  us,  Northern  Spy  and  Baldwin 
were  very  shy  bearers  in  1946,  though 
Rome  interplanted  in  Spy  gave  a  good 
crpp.  We  have  had  a  mild  Fall  and 
Winter  and  I  hope  for  good  fruiting 
this  -year.  There  is  an  arrears  of  prun- 
lnS  in  most  orchards.  Farm  labor  is  not 
sufficient  and  very  high  as  compared 
™  other  years.  My  hope  for  1947 
f  Jhat  labor  in  all  lines  keeps  busy, 
which  will  enable  it  to  buy  abundantly 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  spray 
materials  and  packages  are  short,  while 
or>+mTT°°ls  and  repair  parts  are  hard  to 
-ilowever,  we  hope  that  in  spite  of 
f^w^hlties,  there  may  be  enough  good 
®‘n„gs  to  give  growers  a  satisfactory 
y  „  Jas.  R.  Stevenson 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  TINY  ROOT  of  every  plant  gets 
its  share  of  balanced  plant  food  because 
Royster  6-Plant-Food,  Free-Flowing 
Fertilizer  assures  even  distri-  - 
bution.  This  prevents 
spotty  crops! 


FINE,  HIGH  QUALITY  TOMATOES! 


EASIER  DRILLING  when  you  use  Royster  Fertilizer,  be¬ 
cause  there’s  no  bridging,  no  gumming,  no  lumps. 
Royster  chooses  the  finest  materials  and  conditioning 
agents — scientifically  blended,  mixed,  cured  and  aged 
to  give  you  a  fertilizer  that’s  free-flowing  in  the  drill! 


Yes,  Royster  Fertilizers  build  big, 
healthy  plants  .  .  .  the  kind  that  resist 
poor  weather  conditions  and  disease. 
Royster’s  means  high  yield,  too,  so  you 
can  get  every  possible  dollar  out  of  every 
acre.  For  62  years  farmers  the  country 
over  have  been  getting  bigger,  better 
yields  through  the  use  of  Royster  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  Whatever  your  crops,  you  can 
be  sure  of  high  cash  returns  when  you 
use  Royster’s ! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

6-Plant-Food,  Free-Flowing  Fertilizer 


mmmm 

t Tefft wa 

FERTILIZER  EARLY 


I  Nitrogen  Calcium  Oxide 

f  Phosphoric  Acid  Sulfur 

Potash  Magnesium  Oxide 

3  extra  plant  foods  in  Royster’s!  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash,  Royster’s  carries  controlled 
amounts  of  Calcium,  Sulfur  and  Magne¬ 
sium  ...  plant  foods  which  most  soils 
lack  and  all  crops  need  for  healthy  growth. 


forest,  gras 
fires.  Also 


PERFECT  AGITATION  •  COMPLETE  LUBRICATION 


m 


SHAW 
MFG.  CO. 


Get  FREE  FOLDER  NOW 

Get  details  on  1  to  9  H.P.  walking 
and  riding  tractors.  Do  1009  jobs  on 
small  farms,  estates,  orchards,  gar¬ 
dens.  Low-priced.  Send  postcard! 

4703  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kans. 
668F  North  4thSt.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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York  Fruit  Meetings 

By  A.  B.  Burrell 


The  largest  attendance  in  many  years 
marked  the  two  January  gatherings  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society.  The  92nd  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  Rochester  January  15-17,  and 
the  eastern  meeting  at  Kingston,  Janu¬ 
ary  29-31.  In  both  instances,  the  attend¬ 
ance  passed  the  500  mark  at  speaking 
sessions  with  additional  people  study¬ 
ing  the  exhibits.  Visitors  from  several 
States  and  from  a  number  of  provinces 
in  Canada  were  noted.  The  increased 
attendance  could  be  cared  for  because 
the  Society  was  back  in  quarters  un¬ 
available  during  the  war  years;  the 
Rochester  meeting  was  at  Edgerton 
Park,  and  the  Kingston  meeting  at  the 
New  Armory. 

The  growers’  frame  of  mind  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  address  of  President 
Gerow  Schoonmaker,  of  Wallkill,  when 
he  said,  “The  honeymoon  is  over  and 
now  it  is  time  to  settle  down  to  care¬ 
ful  housekeeping.”  He  forecast  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  for  fruit  growers  in  the  next 
couple  of  years,  because  prices  of  our 
fruits  are  likely  to  decline,  while  pro¬ 
duction  costs  wil  remain  high  and  may 
even  increase.  His  forecast  for  the 
following  decade  was  more  reassuring, 
but  profits,  he  felt,  would  depend  on 
improving  the  quality  of  our  pack  of 
fruit,  and  working  together  through 
such  organizations  as  the  regional  Apple 
Institutes  and  the  State  Horticultural 
Societies.  The  Flannagan-Hope  bill,  in 
Schoonmaker’s  view,  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  much  more  about  how 
to  market  fruits  for  the  mutual  bene¬ 
fit  of  producers  and  consumers.  The 
discussion  of  things  to  come  was  carried 
forward  at  Kingston  by  President-elect 
Carl  Wooster  of  Union  Hill.  Wooster’s 
talk  was  replete  with  illustrations  of 
how  New  York  fruit  growers,  through 
their  various  organizations,  had  a- 
.  chieved  financial  gains  for  their  mem¬ 
bers  which  would  have  been  impossible 
•  through  individual  effort. 

!  The  other  officers  elected  to  work 
;  with  Wooster  are,  Donald  F.  Green, 
Chazy,  N.  Y.,  vice-pres.;  and  Roy  P. 
McPherson,  LeRoy,  secy-treas.;  an 
office  he  has  held  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  century.  T.  E.  LaMont,  Albion, 
who  has  served  as  associate  secretary 
for  the  past  two  years,  offered  his 
resignation,  effective  April  1,  due  to 
pressure  of  his  other  duties.  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  Germantown,  A.  W.  Dens- 
more,  Albion,  Gerow  Schoonmaker, 
Wallkill,  and  Wallis  A.  Phillips,  Burt, 
were  elected  for  three  year  terms  as 
directors. 

Control  of  apple  scab,  which  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  difficult  in  1946,  came  in 
for  discussion  by  growers  and  pro-  ■* 
fessional  workers  at  both  meetings.  The 
carry-over  of  the  scab  fungus  makes  it 
a  threat  for  1947.  There  may  be  more 
ground  spraying  in  Eastern  New  York 
to  eliminate  the  fungus  in  old  leaves  on 
the  ground,  and  special  efforts  will  be 
made  by  the  weather  bureau,  the  ad¬ 
visors  and  the  growers  to  make  possi¬ 
ble  accurately  timed  Spring  sprays  and 
dusts  this  Spring.  A  trend  toward 
greater  use  of  dusts  during  Spring 
emergencies,  and  of  large-scale  spray¬ 
ers  for  rapid  coverage,  was  indicated 
by  comments  of  fruit  growers. 

Growers  and  investigators  took  stock 
of  the  showing  made  by  DDT  in  1946. 
They  were  agreed  that  it  was  superior 
to  anything  previously  used  against 
codling  moth.  However,  S.  W.  Harman, 
of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
warned  that  the  light  damage  by  cod¬ 
ling  moth  in  1946  was  partly  due  to 
natural  causes,  so  growers  should  not 
relax  their  efforts  in  1947.  Harman 
said  that  the  crop  failure  of  1945  plus 
heavy  Winter  mortality,  cut  down  the 
number  of  worms  starting  the  1946 
season.  Remarks  of  growers  indicated 
that  DDT  will  be  used  extensively 
against  codling  moth  in  1947,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  a  50  per  cent  wettable 
powder.  From  the  discussion  of  ento¬ 
mologists  and  growers,  it  fs  apparent 
that  DDT  applications  will  be  the  pre¬ 
ferred  method  of  controlling  the  orient¬ 
al  fruit  moth  in  peaches.  Biological 
control,  while  it  has  proven  helpful  in 
many  instances,  has  not  consistently 
given  the  high  level  of  control  de¬ 
manded  by  a  competitive  market,  and 
which  is  available  through  the  use  of 
DDT.  Willis  Phillips,  of  Burt,  feels  that 
only  by  offering  a  tree-ripened  peach 
free  from  insect  infestation,  can  New 
York  growers  sell  their  peaches.  J.  E. 
Dewey,  Extension  Entomologist  from 
Ithaca,  concluded  that  the  outbreak  of 
European  red  mite  on  apples  in  1946, 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  wider 
use  of  DDT,  but  warned  that  there  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  DDT  may  make 
this  pest  worse  since  it  destroys  some 
of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  red  mite. 
The  studies  of  Doctors  Dean  and 
Chapman,  and  the  experience  of  grow¬ 
ers,  give  confidence  that  European  red 
mite  can  be  c  utrolled  by  a  green-tip 
or  delayed  d  mant  application  of  a 
three  per  cent  oetroleum  oil  emulsion; 
some  oils  are  said  to  be  safer  than 
others  towards  trees.  For  Summer  con¬ 
trol  DN  111  spray  and  D4  dust  proved 
valuable,  where  used  before  leaves  be¬ 
came  discolored. 

Thinning  fruits  by  blossom  sprays 
continued  as  a  topic  of  interest.  While 
DN  sprays  are  the  only  materials  that 
Dr.  M.  B.  Hoffman  of  Ithaca  considers 


have  been  sufficiently  tested  for  general 
use  on  heavily-setting  apple  and  peach 
trees,  there  is  another  group  of  ma¬ 
terials  ready  for  more  extended  test¬ 
ing.  Certain  of  the  synthetic  “hormones” 
such  as  naphthalenacetic  acid,  used  for 
delaying  the  dropping  of  the  fruit,  ap¬ 
pear  effective  in  thinning  some  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples,  even  when  applied 
after  petal-fall. 

A  report  was  made  by  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dyce  on  the  cooperative  effort  of  bee 
keepers  and  fruit  growers  to  work  out 
insect  control  programs  that  will  be 
non-injurious  to  bees.  The  outgrowth 
of  this  work  is  that  the  official  recom¬ 
mendations  omit  lead  arsenate  and 
other  poisons  from  sprays  before  bloom, 
unless  an  emergency  outbreak  of  some 
pest  necessitates  their  use.  Dyce  feels 
that  DDT  is  much  less  dangerous  to  bees 
than  is  arsenic. 

As  guest  speaker  at  the  banquet  in 
Rochester,  Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey,  head  of 
Horticulture  at  Michigan  State  College, 
gave  an  inspiring  address  on  the  new 
light  that  udll  be  shed  on  horticultural 
problems  by  research  under  way  and 
contemplated.  At  the  Kingston  banquet, 
the  address  was  delivered  by  C.  C. 
Dumond,  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  Dumond,  a  former 
president  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
stressed  the  necessity  of  growing  and 
packing  New  York  State  apples  so 
they  will  'all  be  good,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  He  stated  that 
war-time  price  regulations  had  removed 
the  incentive  for  quality  and  uniformity 
of  pack,  but  expressed  the  conviction 
that  only  through  careful,  honest  pack¬ 
ing  can  we  hope  to  meet  competition  in 
the  New  York  market. 

E.  J.  Rasmussen,  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  graphically  portrayed 
the  numerous  devices  in  experimental 
and  commercial  use  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  spraying  and  dusting. 
Kenneth  Robinson  of  Ithaca  gave  re¬ 
sults  of  his  time  studies  in  which 
New  York  growers  differ  vastly  in  the 
period  required  to  fill  and  apply  a  tank¬ 
ful  of  spray.  Charles  Palm  showed 
pictures  illustrating  the  high  degree  of 
mechanization  in  California  orchards, 
and  R.  M.  Pratt  presented  progress  in 
the  development  of  a  combination 
spray-duster  in  this  State. 

In  summing  up  the  economic  picture, 
G.  P.  Scoville  of  Ithaca  reported  the 
inflation  of  the  present  greater  than 
that  of  1919,  and  raised  the  question 
of  whether  there  might  sometime  be 
a  more  violent  deflation.  Nevertheless, 
Scoville  considered  the  next  10-15  years 
as  fairly  promising  for  well-located 
New  York  State  fruit  growers  who 
operate  efficiently,  since  the  number  of 
trees  of  apples  and  cherries  is  not  very 
high.  He  questioned  the  soundness  of 
the  parity  concept  and  of  government 
policies  based  on  it. 

Price  for  Fence  Posts 

We  have  a  quantity  of  red  celar  that 
will  make  nice  fence  posts;  what  can  we 
expect  for  these  posts  as  a  fair  price? 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  c.  F.  b. 

Prices  for  fence,  posts  vary  consider¬ 
ably  with  appearance,  condition,  size, 
and  point  of  delivery.  The  wood,  of 
course,  should  be  sound  and  free  from 
defects  and  they  should  be  straight  and 
trim.  Peeled  posts  command  a  higher 
price  than  unpeeled,  and  the  nearer  the 
point  of  delivery  to  the  woodlot  or  the 
stump,  the  lower  the  price  offered. 

For  unpeeled  posts  at  the  roadside  of 
a  good  truck  road  or  highway,  these 
prices  are  current  as  of  the  last  week 
in  January  1947: 

Good  Solid  Posts  Price 

7V-2  -  8  ft.  long  per  piece 

3-4  in.  in  diam  at  top . 20c 

5  in.  in  diam  at  top . 30c 

6-7  in.  in  diam.  at  top . 50-60c 

If  the  posts  are  peeled  clean  and 
hauled  or  shipped  to  a  distributing  cen¬ 
ter  on  a  common  carrier  railroad,  some¬ 
what  better  prices  could  be  expected, 
viz: 

Posts  7V2-8  ft.  long  Price  per  piece 

3-4  in.  top  diam... . 30c  -  40c 

5  in.  top  diam . 60c  -  70c 

6-7  in.  top  diam . 80c  -  $1.00 

Large-sized  posts  12  to  15  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  top  end,  10  to  12  feet 
long,  sound,  straight,  and  peeled  clean, 
which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  “gate 
sets,”  may  command  as  much  as  $5.00 
to  $7.50  per  piece  at  a  common  carrier 
shipping  point. 

Black  locust  is  generally  preferred  for 
fence  posts  but  if  locust  is  scarce,  red 
cedar  has  often  proved  acceptable. 

H.  c.  B. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . 3.25 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . 3.25 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . 2.75 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney . 2.50 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance 

Ivan  G.  Morrison . 2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  let  FIRE  catcfi 
you  unprepared.  Protect 

7  with  INDIAN 
Ideal  for 
grain  field 
excellent  for 
spraying  all  crops,  disin¬ 
fectants  and  whitewash. 
Lots  -  priced.  Literature 
FREE.  D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
2 1  UWn  St.  Utica  2,  New  York 
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When  your  Hordie  Sprayer  is  no!  busy  in 
orchard  or  field  it  stands  ready  to  do  a  lot  of 
other  jobs.  Today  Hardie  Sprayers  are  being 
used  on  thousands  of  dairies,  farms  and 
ranches  for  cattle  grub  spraying,  spraying  mo¬ 
lasses  and  other  nutrient  liquids  on  feed,  sheep 
tick  control,  weed  killing,  applying  white  wash 
and  all  water  paints,  spraying  bins,  walls 
and  stables  with  DDT  solutions  and  when 
idle  the  tank  is  always  kept  full  of  wafer 
for  instant  use  in  case  of  fire.  Any  Hardie 
Sprayer  will  do  an  effective  fire  control  job. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 
Hudson,  Mich. 

..  Write  for  the  big  new 
1947  Hardie  Catalog. 


FOR  INVENTORS  F»ECORDTFREE 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  “Record  of  Invention’’  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D.  C. 


Erosion  washes  away  yearly  the  equivalent  of  10,000 
hundred-acre  farms  in  the  Nation.*  Control  it,  and  you 
take  a  long  step  toward  better  soil,  bigger  yields, 
healthier  livestock,  greater  profits.  Begin  this  Spring 
to  do  these  things: 

/.  Plant  your  better  fields  in  cash 
crops;  apply  Armour's  Big  Crop 
Fertilizer  to  help  increase  yields. 

2.  Put  eroded  fields  in  pasture  or 
cover  crops;  use  Armour's  to  pro¬ 
mote  rapid,  heavy  vegetative 
growth.  3.  Practice  strip  crop¬ 
ping,  terracing,  contour  farming . 

Order  Armour’s  now.  Remember: 

FERTILIZER  FIGHTS  EROSION. 

*Soil  Conservation  Service  estimate 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
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Are  you  using  these  “hired  hands”? 


It  often  seems  as  though  a  farmer 
or  rancher  never  has  enough  help.  But 
did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  there  are 
literally  thousands  of  people  who  work  for 
you  that  you  seldom,  if  ever,  see? 

These  unseen  “hired  hands”  are  the  scien¬ 
tists  of  agriculture,  who  work  for  you  the 
year  ’round  in  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  nation.  Their  accomplishments  are 
many — and  can  benefit  you  directly  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  advantage  you  take  of  their  services. 
They’ve  helped  increase  productivity  of  the 
land,  helped  develop  better-yielding  crops,  bet¬ 
ter  livestock  and  poultry.  Yet,  never  satisfied 
that  perfection  has  been  reached,  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  continue  to  explore  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  further  aid  to  agriculture. 

The  experiment  stations  in  the  48  states  are 
to  the  business  of  agriculture  what  our  research 
laboratories  are  to  Swift  &  Company.  It  is  in 
the  research  laboratory  that  we  put  science  to 
work  for  us,  to  improve  our?  products  and  our 
business.  It  costs  usJmoney>-but  we  consider 
it  money  well  spent.  Farmers  and  ranchers  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  much  of  their  research 
work  done  for  them— and  paid  for  out  of  public 
funds  derived  from?  taxes. 

%We  like  to  think ’of  these  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  as  a  vast  bank  of  valuable  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge.  To  maintain  the  assets  of  this 
bank,  millions  of  dollars  from  this  year’s  $1,235,- 
055,000  budget  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  go  Ho  the  various  state 

Size  of  business 

by  J.  L.  Tennant 
Rhode  Island  State  College 

A  farm  business  should  be  large 
enough  to  pay  operating  costs,  in¬ 
terest  on  the  investment,  and  fam¬ 
ily  living  expenses.  A  southern 
New  England  dairy  farm,  for  example,  should  have 
at  least  18  cows  per  man;  a  poultry  farm,  1,500  lay¬ 
ers;  a  market-garden  farm,  10  acres;  a  potato  farm, 
40  acres;  and  an  apple  farm,  20  acres. 

Doing  more  business  with  the  same  capital  in¬ 
vestment  is  one  way  to  lower  costs  and  higher  profits. 
With  the  larger  business,  the  operator  can  spend 
more  of  his  time  at  productive  work.  For  example, 
workers  on  a  dairy  farm  with  9  to  10  cows  per  man 
will  be  just  as  busy  as  on  a  farm  with  15  to  18  cows 
Per  man.  The  gross  sales  and  net  income  on  the 
larger  operation  will  be  much  higher  because  more 
of  the  time  is  used  in  producing  milk.  Reducing 
costs  per  unit  puts  the  farm  operator  in  a  stronger 
competitive  position. 

If  more  crop  land  cannot  be  bought,  perhaps  it 
can  be  rented.  Another  plan  is  to  check  means  by 
which  crop  production  on  present  acreage  can  be  in¬ 
creased.  Ways  to  do  this  include:  the  use  of  lime  and 
fertilizer;  winter  cover  crops;  higher  yielding  varie¬ 
ties;  double  cropping;  drainage  and  terracing. 

Another  step  toward  efficiency  is  to  install  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  which  enables  one  person  to  produce 
more  per  hour.  Overhead  costs  per  unit  of  product 
can  be  lowered  when  each  machine  is  used  profit¬ 
ably  for  as  many  hours  as  possible. 


experiment  stations,  to  conduct  experiments 
sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  In  addition,  about 
$12,000,000  is  provided  by  the  states  to  staff  and 
maintain  the  stations.  Remember,  this  is  your 
bank,  from  which  you  can  make  withdrawals  of 
real  value  any  time  you  wish.  Information  is 
available  on  any  subject  relating  to  farming  or 
ranching.  Direct , your  request  either  to  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  or 
to  your  own  state  college,  state  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  or  extension  service.  If  you  do  not  have  the 
address,  ask  your  county  agent  or  vocational 
agriculture  teacher.  Or  write  to  us  at  Swift  & 
Company,  Department  A-5,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN - 

"Hx  H>  /  \ 


City  Cousin  is  shocked  to  see 
How  strong  a  one-wire  fence  can  be  . .  .Wheeee! 


P.  C.  Smith 


There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  misunderstanding  about  two 
factors  which  are  important  in 
the  marketing  of  livestock — 
grade  and  price. 

Simply  defined,  the  purpose 
of  grading  is  to  provide  a  convenient  but  neces¬ 
sary  means  for  comparing  qualities  of  the  meat 
animals  in  a  market;  or  for  comparing  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  one  market  with  those  offered  for  sale 
in  another  market.  However,  grading  is  not  an 
exact  science  because  it  depends  to  quite  an 
extent  on  the  judgment  of  the  person  doing  the 
buying  or  selling.  Grades  are  standards  which 
take  into  consideration  the  sex,  weight,  qual¬ 
ity,  conformation  and  finish  of  animals. 

Now,  let’s  have  a  look  at  price.  Price  is  not 
a  factor  in  determining  grade.  Just  because 
some  animals  are  in  a  higher  grade  does  not 
mean  that  they  always  will  sell  for  a  higher 
price  than  animals  in  a  lower  grade.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  happens  at  times  that  a  medium  grade  of 
cattle  sells  for  as  much  or  more  than  a  good 
grade.  Such  a  condition  may  come  about  when 
there  is  a  heavy  demand  for,  but  only  a  light 
supply  of,  medium  cattle;  while  on  the  same 
day  a  big  supply  and  a  light  demand  of  good 
grade  cattle  will  not  bring  so  high  a  price. 

The  same  situation  may  exist  in  the  case  of 
lambs.  In  communities  where  racial  customs 
affect  eating  habits,  there  are  times  when  car¬ 
casses  of  lightweight,  thin,  lean  lambs  sell  for 
as  much  as  the  fat,  well-finished,  choice  type. 
Again  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  in  action. 

Always  remember  that  price  and  grade  are 
two  different  things.  Try  to  think  of  each  sep¬ 
arately,  and  we  believe  you  will  have  a  much 
clearer  and  truer  picture  of  grading  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  livestock. 

P.  C.  Smith,  Vice  President 
In  Charge  of  Beef,  Lamb,  Veal 


J.  L.  Tennant 


Soda  Bill  Sez:  ...  a  feller  that's 
wrapped  up  in  himself  generally 
makes  a  mighty  puny  package. 


A  Big  Market  of  Little  People 

A  new  outlet  for  meat  has  been  de¬ 
veloped!  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
“little  people’’  in  America,  the  ba¬ 
bies  of  the  nation,  are  now  eating 
meat.  Swift’s  Meats  for  Babies  and 
Juniors  are  specially  prepared  for 
them.  These  new  products  give  to¬ 
day’s  babies  a  better  chance  than  ever  before  for 
robust  health  and  full  physical  development. 

The  better  the  food,  the  better  the  baby!  That’s 
why  doctors  are  so  enthusiastic  about  Swift’s  Meats 
for  Babies.  They  know  that  meat  provides  com¬ 
plete,  high-quality  proteins,  the  essential  body¬ 
builders— iron,  the  blood-builder— and  needed  vita¬ 
mins  in  natural  form.  They  know,  too,  that  these 
vital  food  elements  in  meat  are  most  important 
when  babies  are  young— actually  building  their 
bodies.  And  so,  many  doctors  are  recommending 
Swift’s  Meats  for  Babies  and  Juniors — strained  for 
the  very  young  and  diced  for  older  children. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  many  ways  Swift’s 
research,  distribution  and  promotion  contribute  to 
the  nation’s  'nutrition  and  build  new  markets  for  the 
products  ot  /our  farm  and  ranch. 

Mothers:  if  you'd  like  a  free  copy  of  a  new  informative 
booklet,  " Meat  in  Your  Baby's  Diet,"  write  Swift  & 
Company,  Dept.  B-15,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


'L/Uaif/tu  Stotpunb  0Zeci/ie  fat 

BEEF  GOULASH 

2  pounds  beef  chuck 
!4  cup  flour 

3  tablespoons  fat 
1  Vi  cups  water 
1  tablespoon  Worcestershire 

sauce 

Vi  cup  celery  leaves 
!4  teaspoon  pepper 


1  clove  garlic 

1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

2  tablespoons  chopped 
parsley 

Va  teaspoon  sage 
1  teaspoon  caraway 
seed  (optional) 

1  teaspoon  salt 


Cut  beef  into  chunks  and  roll  in  flour.  Melt  fat  in  skillet.  Brown 
meat  well.  Add  remaining  ingredients.  Cover  skillet  and  cook 
slowly  for  3 Vi  hours,  or  until  fender.  (Yield:  6  servings.) 

Things  are  NOT  always  as  they  seem 

(/\  Which  of  the  two  shapes  shown  at  left  is 
/  /  the  larger?  The  white  one  or  the  black 
I  I  one?  The  white  one  certainly  appears  to 
I  be  bigger.  But  actually  they  are  exactly 
\  \  the  same  size. 

's^  In  the  livestock-meat  industry,  too, 
things  are  not  always  as  they  seem.  For  example, 
sometimes  people  think  of  Swift’s  total  profits  as  be¬ 
ing  large.  Yet  the  actual  fact  is  that  in  1946  dividend 
payments  to  shareholders  were  less  than  4%  on  the 
shareholders’  investment;  the  company’s  net  earn¬ 
ings  from  all  sources  were  V/fi  per  dollar  of  sales  .  .  . 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  product  han¬ 
dled.  That  seems  to  be  doing  business  on  a  mighty 
narrow  margin— and  it  is! 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS.  CHICAGO  9.  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business  —  and  yours 
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You  can  use  the  extra  speed  these 
potato  planters  bring  you — speed  that 
enables  you  to  plant  and  fertilize  at 
tractor  speeds  of  4  miles  per  hour  and 
better-  And  there’s  no  sacrifice  in  ac¬ 
curacy — you  are  sure  of  gentle  picking 
of  seed,  uniform  drop,  exact  spacing 
in  the  row,  and  uniform  covering  of 
the  seed  in  these  one-  and  two-row 

JOHN  DEERE 
POTATO  PLANTERS 


Regular  John  Deere  planter  fea¬ 
tures  include:  12-Arm  Staple-Type 
Picker  Wheel,  which  handles  any 
size  or  shape  of  seed  piece  . . .  Large- 
Capacity  Hoppers,  each  holding  4 
bushels  .  .  .  Light  Draft,  smooth, 
quiet  operation  ...  Simple,  Sturdy 
Construction,  with  strong  wheels  on 


one-piece,  cold-rolled  steel  axle  . . « 
Adaptability  to  All  Requirements, 
with  row-spacings  from  32  to  42 
inches  . . .  and  Fertilizer  Attachment 
which  places  fertilizer  in  aporoved 
band  method. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for 
full  information. 


John  Deere,  Moiine,  imnois 


More  Than  50  Ye  a rs  of  Service  to  Potato  Growers 


‘GROQUICK  ’ 


ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


-ROOT  CUTTINGS  IN  I  DAYS” 
-SEED  UP  IN  »  HOURS” 

-CUT  GERMINATION  TIME  BY  %” 
-TRANSPLANT  l  WEEKS  SOONER" 


reports  from 

GRO-QUICK 
CABLE  will 


These  enthusiastic 
jgers  tell  what 
SOIL  HEATING  -  ... 

lo  tor  you.  Send  today  for  testimonials  and 
ree,  new  lnstr.  sheet  with  plans.  For  hotbeds 
— cold  frames — unheated  greenhouses — plant 
oenches — for  early  plant  starting  In  open 
ground.  Operates  from  household  current. 
IUNIOR  40'  Cable,  200  watt  with  (C  « 
thermostat  for  3x6  bed  or  20  sq.ft. 

SENIOR  80'  Cable,  400  watt  with  tfi  QC 
thermostat  for  6x6  bed  or  40  sq.  ft.  .  - .  "w,*¥ 
Immediate  prepaid  delivery  direct  or  thru  dealer. 
RRO-OUICK.  364  W.  Huron  St..  Chicane  10.  IJL 


Fanners  using  BAND-WAY  fertilizer  placement  get  a 

definite  increase  In  yields  and  positive  savings  In  fer¬ 
tilizer — because  of  these  advantages: 

•  ONE  OPERATION  SAVES  TIME— BAND-WAY 
planters  prepare  seed  bed,  place  fertilizer,  plant  and 

t  cover  in  a  single  operation. 

•  SCIENTIFIC  PLACEMENT — With  BAND-WAY,  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  placed  scientifically  in  relation  to  the  seed, 
with  no  danger  of  burning. 

D  LESS  FERTILIZER  REQUIRED  —  BAND-WAY 
eliminates  waste  in  planting. 

•  FLEXIBILITY — BAND-WAY  is  adjustable  to  alt  soil 
conditions  .  .  .  used  on  Iron  Age  Potato  Planters, 
Vegetable  Planters  and  Transplanters. 

•  PROVEN  DEPENDABILITY — Already  adopted  by 
thousands  of  lending  growers  everywhere,  who  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  outstanding  results  obtained 
with  BAND-WAY. 


-yORK.PA. 


Increase  your  yield— 
Cut  costs  each  day— 
Use  IRON-AGE  Planters 
With  Band-Way. 


POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTERS  AND  TRANSPLANTERS 


Write  for  complete  Information  TODAY. 


SPRAYERS  •  DUSTERS  •  PLANTERS 
TRANSPLANTERS  •  DIGGERS  •  WEEDERS 
CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY 
2619  Duke  Street,  York,  Pennsylvania 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

It  will  snow  in  March,  and  the  wind 
will  blow  in  March,  but  Winter  will 
go  in  March.  A  month  of  surprises  it 
is  true,  but  just  recall,  its  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Mars  the  God  of  War!  No 
phase  of  weather  is  lasting,  however, 
in  this  month.  A  morning  may  be 
prophetic  of  Spring,  but  by  night  we 
may  witness  a  blizzard  equal  to  any 
in  January.  We  like  it,  though,  and  the 
sounds  and  signs  of  Springtime,  gusty 
winds  that  sing  a  wild  sweet  song  and 
rattle  a  loose  shutter,  quite  unlike  the 
mournful  moans  of  November. 

The  first  arrival  of  the  tree  swallows 
will  be  seen  almost  any  day  now.  The 
male  birds  travel  northward  about  a 
month  before  the  females,  and  as  they 
eat  insects,  snow  fleas  will  be  their  most 
plentiful  food.  Right  away  they  begin 
looking  for  nesting  sites  and  they  like 
the  same  size  house  as  bluebirds.  We 
hope  they  will  find  the  new  one  of 
gray  beech  slabs,  which  is  fastened 
securely  atop  an  old  oak  stub  by  the 
stream.  It  was  investigated  at  once 
within  an  hour  of  its  construction  by 
Nosey,  the  nuthatch.  But  as  Nosey  and 
his  mate,  Gay,  have  already  selected 
their  home  site  in  an  oak  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  it  was  only  to  satisfy 
curiosity.  We  saw  him  enter  the  house 
many  times  and  whether  bluebirds  or 
green  and  white  tree  swallows  rent  it, 
they  will  have  Nosey  for  a  neighbor. 

We  have  heard  of  the  eagle’s  eye  but 
never  looked  an  eagle  in  the  eye  until 
a  few  mornings  ago  when  I  happened 
to  go  to  an  upstairs  window  to  look 
down  upon  the  beach  and  lake.  A  large 
white  oak  is  just  outside  overhanging 
the  lake  bank,  and  on  one  of  the  thick 
limbs  perched  a  male  American  Bald 
e^gle.  Not  a  stranger,  for  we  see  him 
often  throughout  the  Winter  months  of 
each  year,  but  to  see  him  but  a  few 
feet  from  one’s  face  was  awe  inspir¬ 
ing.  The  early  sun  seemed  to  gild  him. 
the  glossy  deep  brown  of  the  broad 
back,  black  wings,  ivory-white  head 
and  yellow  bill  with  the  same  color 
in  the  eye  and  feet.  As  we  watched 
him,  there  came  the  sound  of  quarrel¬ 
ing  crows  farther  along  the  beach  and 
the  eagle  spread  his  big  wings,  prob¬ 
ably  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  and 
literally  plunged  to  the  shore.  Later  we 
found  the  remains  of  a  wild  duck  there. 

The  Pileated  woodpecker  stayed  and 
we  see  him  quite  often,  partial  though 
he  is  to  the  quiet  of  the  woodland  and 
quick  to  fly  back  over  the  house  if  he 
hears  a  car  out  on  the  main  road.  All 
one  day  we  heard  his  cries,  somewhat 
like  those  of  a  young  crow  but  louder 
and  more  rasping,  and  somewhere  an¬ 
other  Pileated  heard  them  too,  for  now 
we  quite  frequently  notice  two  of  them 
working  away  in  the  old  willow  or  see 
the  big  chips  beneath  a  basswood  or 
elm  in  the  woods. 

There  is  tragedy  and  comedy  at  all 
times  amongst  the  wild  folk,  and  at 
our  small  sanctuary  we  see  much  of 
both.  Several  days  ago  all  the  birds 
were  suddenly  still,  as  they  are  when 
danger  threatens.  Then  we  saw  our 
little  song  sparrow,  called  Dorka,  quite 
flattened  against  the  stone  step  at  the 
back  porch.  Her  feet  were  far  apart 
and  the  toes  curved  under,  her  tail 
was  bent  sidewise  and  her  plight  piti¬ 
ful  to  witness,  as  she  seemed  to  have 
given  up  in  fear  to  something  that  must 
be  close  yet  hidden  from  us  within 
the  house.  My  husband  and  I  hurried 
from  one  window  to  another,  searching 
the  tree  tops  in  vain.  Then  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  marauder,  a  small  hawk 
about  18  feet  above  Dorka  in  the  poplar 
tree.  Quickly  he  took  the  rifle  and 
edged  the  back  door  open  a  few  inches 
and  shot.  The  hawk  fell  with  a  thud, 
yet  neither  the  dead  bird  nor  the  sound 
of  the  shot  caused  the  song  sparrow  to 
move.  A  freezing  rain  was  falling  and 
she  was  covered  with  it.  We  knew  the 
best  thing  was  to  leave  her  alone  and 
after  some  time  she  moved  a  bit,  fell 
over  on  her  side,  feebly  tried  to 
stretch  her  wings  and  then  half-rolled 
and  half-walked  until  she  was  out  of 
sight  under  the  porch.  Near  supper 
time  she  was  on  the  porch  however 
in  her  favorite  place  on  the  fiber  door 
mat  eating  her  seeds  from  the  big 
clam  shell.  Another  shell  held  warm 
water  placed  for  her,  in  case  she  did 
come  out,  on  a  warm  covered  soap 
stone.  Her  feathers  were  all  awry  and 
she  kept  holding  one  foot  up  against 
her,  but  now  she  is  the  same  Dorka 
again  and  we  have  not  seen  anvthing 
more  to  disturb  our  feathered  friends. 
Upon  examination  the  hawk  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  sharp-shinned  species, 
not  common  here,  we  are  glad  to  re¬ 
port,  as  they  relentlessly  kill  all  types 
of  small  birds. 

Now  the  slanting  rain  is  washing  the 
north  windows  and  we  hear  the  rush¬ 
ing  stream.  Within  there  is  the  homey 
sound  of  the  tea  kettle  singing  its 
song  of  suppertime.  Forsythia  in  its 
jar  on  the  window  sill  is  pale  gold. 
Before  the  heavy  rains  brought  the 
lake  level  up,  we  walked  along  the 
beach  and  gathered  baskets  of  the 
wave- washed  hemlock  knots  that  -  re 
always  tossed  upon  the  shore  in 
quantity  in  late  Winter.  They  burn  long 
and  well  on  a  hearth  fire  and  though 
they  do  smoke  a  lot  at  first  that’s  one 
reason  we  like  them  so.  To  us  their 
pungent,  balsam  fragrance  is  symbolic 
of  early  Spring.  E.  R.  H. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  g 


Low  Cost  -  Easy  to  install 


Takes  the  heavy  work  out  of  unloading  —  gets  the 
job  done  fast!  Any  farmer,  trucker,  etc.  can  afford 
one.  Fits  all  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple  to  attach  — 
you  can  do  it  yourself.  Does  not  change  the 
chassis  in  any  way.  No  hydraulic  cylinder  to 
adjust  and  service  —  LITTLE  GIANT  works 
equally  well  in  hot  or  cold  weather.  Easy-crank 
operation.  Only  $65  and  up.  More  LITTLE 
GIANTS  in  use  than  any  other.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

LITTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1568  N.  Adams  St..  Peoria,  III. 


VERY  HEAVY  NO.  14  GAUGE 

%"x%"  Mesh  36"  Wide  Galvanized  After  Weaving 

WIRE  CLOTH 

(Immediate  Delivery  in  150  Foot  Rolls 

LIMITED  SUPPLY  —  ACT  NOW! 


WHAT’S  YOUR  WIRE  PROBLEM? 

Send  me  a  list  of  your  requirements  (no  orders 
yet)  and  I  will  advise  you  on  price  and 
delivery. 

_ SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED _ 

SPECIAL:  Snow  and  utility  fence  4  feet  high 
$17.50  per  100  ft.  roll  FOB  factory.  Send 
check  or  money  order. 

JOHN  S.  DRAY 

Box  724  Rochester,  New  York 


A  Pain  Lessen  Problem 


MINAPD’S 


LINIMENT 

35^  754 


do  you  WORRY! 

Why  worry  and  Buffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli- 1 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is  ] 

GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security — day  and  night — at  work 
and  play  — or  it  costa  you  NOTHING!  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  children: 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
Bold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Bookon  Rupture,  no-risk  trialorder  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  368-C  State  St  ..Marshall,  Mich. 


SOCPROFIT 

|  V  On  The  Sale  of 

fcri/  18 

PEPPERELL  BLANKETS  By  Your  Organization 


PEPPERELL  BLANKET  CLUB  PLAN, 
including  Record  Book,  Membership 
Cards  and  Color  Swatches,  FREE. 

WRITE  TODAY,  giving  Name,  Address, 
Organization,  Number  Members. 

We  Can  Also  Supply  PEPPERELL  SHEETS  On  The  Club  Plan 


d+oux. /3-  (jLUmc^ve- 

P.  O.  Box  978,  READING,  PA. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Adjustable  wheel 
width;  high  clearance; 
simple  power  drive; 
detachable  engine; 
v, —  -  —  functional  design; 

alanced  for  easy  operation.  See  Your  Dealer 
r  write  Dept.  RN 

■  a  mi  cc  r-|  IKlMIKinWI  AM  CON  &  CO. 


ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

We  Have  Supplied  Fruit  Growers  For  Half  A  Century- 
Tools,  Equipment,  Supplies,  for  grafting,  budding, 
spraying,  harvesting,  and  packing  of  fruit- 

,  Write  For  Catalog  And  Price  List. 

TYSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE,  FLORA  DALfc 

Adams  County,  Pennsylvania 
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""novu  SUHBs  q 

f  ®ETTE*  netoj  q 

Hmtt  noTtm  ooinein  & 

’"«»»  seed  riao, 
mnono  n*mm  0 


NITRAGIN 

/  NOCU  LAT!ON 


[ijwi**  umm 

is?  «•>■«« 


•  Inoculation  helps  al¬ 
falfa,  clovers,  peas,  beans, 
lespedeza,  and  other  le¬ 
gumes  produce  better 
yields  .  .  .  make  greater 
profits.  Farmers  ha  ve  faith 
in  NITRAGIN;  they  have 
used  it  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  For  best  results 
with  all  legumes,  use 
NITRAGIN  inoculation. 
Get  it  from  your  seeds¬ 
man  ...  in  the  familiar 
yellow  can. 


Mail  a  card  today.. . 
get  free  bulletins — 
theyshow  you  howto 
grow  betterlegumes. 


THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  Inc., 3785  N.  BootbSt,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%+  PURE! 

™  LABOR  . . .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 

Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling  ! 

^  SAVES  TIME  . . .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
tor  it  to  go  into  solution  ! 

^  SAVES  MONEY  .  . .  Dissolves  thoroughly —no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures— thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

,  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!’ 


TOUIt  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures ;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known' 
orandl  Standard  for  over  BO  years. 

MADE  BY 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper  * 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  tl.Y.\ 
230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  lib. 


FENCING 

FOR  YOUR 

US®! 

FARM 
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new  FREE  catalogue  before  j  Writ*  for 
,  VO**  decide  on  any  new  /  Epee 

•  fencing.  All-purpose  Steel  /  * 

A  Fencing,  Poultry  Fencing  /  CATALOG] 

and  Netting.  Turkey  Wire, 

•  Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field. 
q  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel 

Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers,  Chain  Link 
”  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail,  Hurdle  Fence, 
V  Rustic  Picket  Fence,  Ornamental  Fence  and  , 
_  Many  Type*  of  Gates.  Also  other  outstanding 
”  values  in  Farm  Supplies.  1 

ARNOLD-DAIN  COUP.  '  1 

•  p  BOX  18  MAHOPAC,  -NEW  YORK 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write  — 

CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  10,  Mass. 


Growing  Good  Peaches  in 
New  England 

The  year  1946  gave  us  some  new 
lessons  in  growing  better  peaches  in 
the  Northeast.  With  a  big  crop  of  well 
grown  fruit  from  the  South  and  a 
shortage  of  canning  sugar  all  over  the 
country,  growers  whose  peaches  rip¬ 
ened  at  the  last  end  of  the  season 
found  the  demand  and  price  not  up  to 
expectations.  It  may  be  that  radical 
changes  in  varieties,  as  well  as  methods 
of  growing  and  ripening,  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  profitable  future  returns. 

It  was  quite  evident,  from  the  quality 
of  the  pack  on  the  market  from  Georgia, 
the  Carolinas  and  the  Chesapeake  sec¬ 
tion,  that  modern  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  have  been  generally  adopted 
in  those  areas;  and  that  peach  growing 
is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  up-to- 
date,  scientific  orchard  men,  skilled  in 
every  point  of  putting  up  a  superior 
product.  Large  size,  so  very  desirable 
from  a  consumer’s  standpoint,  shows 
that  an  excellent  job  of  thinning  had 
been  accomplished.  Fine  coloring  in¬ 
dicated  that  pruning  had  not  been 
neglected,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  brown  rot  showed  timely  appli¬ 
cations  of  wettable  sulphur,  combined 
with  possibly  dry  harvesting  weather. 
A  better  job  of  picking  and  packing 
was  evident  than  ever  before,  with 
fairly  well-ripened  peaches  in  even  size 
and  well  refrigerated  sent  to  market. 

The  New  England  housewife  has 
heretofore  had  no  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  she  might  depend 
on  local  growers  for  her  supply  of  can¬ 
ning  peaches.  Unless  she  is  advised  in 
advance  that  a  crop  is  on  the  trees  in 
the  home  orchards,  she  is  quite  certain 
to  buy  the  earlier  displayed  crop,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  shows  up  in  as  fine 
condition  as  it  did  last  year.  This  means 
that  local  growers  and  organizations 
must  get  together  two  or  three  months 
in  advance  and  thoroughly  advertise 
that  their  fruit  will  be  available.  Early 
orders  might  be  booked,  with  delivery 
made  for  the  canning  of  firm,  fully 
ripened  fruit. 

With  the  cold,  wet  Summer,  there 
was  a  considerable  epidemic  of  blight 
and  rots  last  year,  not  alone  in  peaches 
but  in  melons  and  tomatoes  as  well. 
The  orchard  man  who  had  carefully 
knocked  off  all  mummied  specimens  of 
the  year  before,  turned  under  the  rotted 
fruits,  and  given  a  dormant  spray  of 
strong  lime  sulphur  in  eithed  the  date 
Fall  or  early  Spring  and  then  followed 
up  with  timely  sprays  of  wettable 
sulphur  just  before  or  during  showers, 
brought  his  crop  through  without  loss. 
Oriental  moth  caused  considerable 
damage  unless  parasites  or  DDT  spray 
was  used.  We  shall  continue  to  use  the 
former  until  we  are  certain  that  use 
of  the  chemical  might  not  result  in 
injury  to  the  tree. 

Every  year  we  may  look  around  us 
and  observe  that  wise  selection  of  site 
and  soil  has  been  of  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  high  ridge,  with  its  bene¬ 
fits  of  both  air  and  soil  drainage,  is 
the  best  insurance  of  regular  crops. 
With  our  present  knowledge  of  strip 
cultivation,  or  even  heavy  feeding  with 
nitrogen  in  tight  sod,  we  may  not  find 
terracing  necessary.  Also,  we  have 
demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction  that 
on  thin  soils  the  application  of  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  rather  than  of  nitrogen 
alone,  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  tree 
growth  as  well  as  giving  size  to  the 
fruit.  We  like  to  see  a  good,  healthy 
growth  of  mature  leaves  hang  on  the 
tree  as  long  as  possible.  This  insures 
a  ripened  bud  of  complete  dormancy, 
not  likely  to  start  swelling  at  the  first 
indication  of  Spring. 

If  we  are  to  feature  tree  ripened 
fruit,  it  will  mean  that  we  must  pick 
through  the  orchard  at  least  every 
other  day  during  the  harvesting  sea¬ 
son,  rather  than  the  usual  clearing  of 
the  tree  in  three  or  four  visits.  We 
must  keep  the  trees  within  reasonable 
bounds  if  thinning  and  picking  expense 
is  to  be  held  down,  and  this  we  ac¬ 
complish  by  an  annual  cutting  back  of 
from  one-third  to  one-half  the  annual 
growth.  This  is  done,  beinning  the  third 
year,  after  the  tree  foundation  is 
established,  just  after  the  fruit  is 
safely  set.  Earlier,  and  with  somewhat 
more  severe  cutting  back,  in  a  season 
of  no  bloom.  This  cutting  back  is  the 
earliest  and  by  far  the  cheapest  thin¬ 
ning  we  do,  although  on  a  large  orchard 
we  have  sometimes  brush  thinned  when 
in  full  bloom.  A  half  dozen  green  twigs, 
about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  are  tied 
at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  swept 
downward  over  each  blooming  spray. 
The  downward  brush  should  eliminate 
most  of  the  bloom  on  the  outer  end 
of  each  twig.  In  any  case,  we  go  over 
the  trees  two  or  three  times  during 
the  season,  hand  thinning  down  clusters 
or  insect  injured  speciments  to  a  space 
of  four  to  six  inches  apart. 

Unless  one  has  a  stand  trade  or  a 
special  demand,  it  is  well  to  stick  to 
the  older  established  sorts  until  the 
newer  varieties  have  demonstrated 
themselves.  Almost  always  the  earlier 
kinds  are  likely  to  be  of  poor  quality 
and  exhibit  cling  tendencies.  Golden 
Jubilee,  Halehaven  and  Elberta  make 
a  good,  commercial  sucession.  It  might 
be  well  to  try  out  some  of  the  varieties 
which,  because  of  their  acid  content, 
will  not  turn  dark  when  frozen.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  will  be  a  considerable 
demand  for  this  kind  from  the  locker 
trade.  Walter  A.  Withrow 


call  it  an  every-day 
job— or  Soil  Magic 


NEW  IDEA  Spreaders 
have  the  preference 


A„. 


MODEL  10 


LIME 

SPREADING 

ATTACHMENT 


A  simple  inexpensive  attachment 
equips  you r  NEW  IDEA  Spreader 
to  apply  agricultural  lime  as  well 
as  manure.  Close-to-ground  delivery 
secures  excellent  distribution  of 
lime,  yet  minimizes  annoying  dust 
and  waste. 


Call  it  simply  spreading 
manure  —  or  reflect  if  you 
wish  on  nature's  magic  in 
converting  this  common 
waste  material  into  the 
most  efficient  restorer  ever  found 
for  renewing  humus  and  plant 
foods  that  crop  soils  need. 

One  thing  is  certain.  NEW  IDEA 
Spreaders  are  preferred  for  the 
job  by  a  big  percentage  of  the 
country's  best  farmers. 

The  unexcelled  ability  of  these 
sturdy  machines  to  shred  thor¬ 
oughly,  pulverize  finely  and 
spread  evenly,  assures  full  extrac¬ 
tion  of  fertility  value  from  the 
manure.  And  you  can  be  certain 
always  that  NEW  IDEA's  skilled 
design  and  quality  workman¬ 
ship  bring  you  easier  operation, 
greater  durability  and  maximum 
economy  in  cost  per  load  handled. 

Well  balanced  two-wheel  models 
lor  both  large  and  small  tractors. 

A  superb  four-wheel  model  for 
either  team  or  tractor.  Ask  your 
NEW  IDEA  dealer  about  these 
light  draft,  rugged,  large  capacity 
machines.  Or  write  direct  for  free 
circulars. 


New  Idea 

Division  —  The  Aviation  Corporation 

Factories:  —  COLDWATER,  O.,  SANDWICH,  ILL 


Manure  Spreaders  •  Corn  Pickers  •  Husker-Shredders  •  Wagons 
Tractor  Mowers  •  Side  Delivery  Rakes  •  Hay  Loaders  •  Transplanters 
Portable  Elevators  •  Hand  Com  Shelters 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  tp  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  oolumns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  * 


Our  56th  Horticultural  Issue 

WITH  this,  our  fifty-sixth  consecutive 
Annual  Horticultural  Issue,  we  enter 
another  growing  season.  Though  it  is  the 
second  postwar  year,  problems  and  hazards 
are  still  very  much  with  us.  Labor  continues 
short  and  wages  are  high,  sufficient  machinery 
and  repair  parts  cannot  yet  be  obtained,  and 
the  general  price  levels  of  all  commodities 
are  gradually  tapering  off  from  their  wartime 
peaks. 

Isn’t  it  more  than  coincidence  or  chance 
that  God  has  arranged  in  His  Divine  Plan 
that  at  the  start  of  every  year  Nature  should 
blossom  forth  new  and  fresh  and  thus  give 
new  hope  and  confidence  to  mortal  man?  Those 
who  are  close  to  the  earth  and  its  mysteries 
and  wonders,  will  not  hesitate  long  in  answer¬ 
ing  such  a  simple  question. 

So  it  is  that  as  the  1947  growing  season 
comes  on  apace,  the  good  husbandman  ad¬ 
justs  his  sights  and  once  again  looks  ahead 
with  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  land.  We 
hope  that  the  several  articles  in  this  Horti¬ 
cultural  Issue  will  give  him  aid  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  many  tasks  that  will  be 
sure  to  confront  him  during  the  coming  year. 


Preserve  the  Forest  Preserve 

THE  New  York  State  Constitution  declares 
that  “The  lands  of  the  state  ***  shall 
be  forever  kept  as  wild  forest  lands.”  At  the 
present  time,  the  Forest  Preserve  in  New 
York  State  consists  of  2,171,194  acres  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  232,432  in  the  Catskills.  This 
preserve,  and  the  constitutional  guaranty  ac- 
eompanying  it,  have  a  great  place  and  purpose 
in  the  economy  of  the  State.  Thus  we  are  as¬ 
sured  of  a  stockpile  of  lumber,  of  sufficient 
water  supply,  and  of  the  protection  of  our 
many  forms  of  wildlife,  all  so  necessary  to 
agriculture.  Almost  as  important,  the  preserve 
affords  a  virgin  playground  for  vacationists, 
sportsmen,  and  nature  lovers. 

But  someone  is  not  satisfied.  Someone 
thinks,  like  the  old  robber  barons  thought, 
that  in  the  name  of  progress  the  Forest  Pre¬ 
serve  needs  some  good  commercial  exploi¬ 
tation.  As  a  result,  three  amendments  to  the 
State  Constitution  have  been  proposed.  All 
three  have  been  passed  once  by  the  Legislature 
and  if  approved  again  at  this  present  session, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  next 
State  election. 

Amendment  No.  13  would  permit  the  con¬ 
struction  of  ski  trails,  “together  with  appur¬ 
tenances”  at  certain  locations  in  the  preserve. 
“Appurtenances”  are  construed  to  mean 
buildings  and  roads  of  every  description. 
Amendment  No.  14  would  permit  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  recreation,  including  dance 
halls,  amusement  parks,  restaurants,  garages 
and  the  like,  without  any  limitation  as  to 
number  or  location.  Amendment  No.  15  is  the 
so-called  “mining  amendment,”  which  would 
open  up  the  preserve  to  mining  what  few 
minerals  there  may  be  in  the  area.  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  first  approved  in  1945  as  a  “war 
measure.” 

If  the  Forest  Preserve  consisted  of  all  the 
land  in  both  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Catskills, 
there  might  be  a  yalid  argument  in  favor  of 


the  first  two  of  these  proposals,  at  least  with 
some  positive  restrictions.  But  there  are  more 
than  four  million  acres  of  private  land  in 
the  same  areas,  all  of  which  are  just  as 
adaptable  for  the  uses  desired. 

Not  only,  therefore,  do  these  amendments 
carry  with  them  a  definite  aroma  of  combined 
political-commercial  exploitation,  but  the  lack 
of  the  proper  publicity  about  them  is  sus¬ 
picious.  There  are,  we  believe,  enough  farm¬ 
ers,  conservationists,  and  nature  lovers  in 
this  State  to  carry  the  fight  right  now  to  their 
assemblymen  and  senators  before  the  second 
vote  is  taken.  If  these  amendments  are  to  be 
defeated,  it  can  only  be  in  the  Legislature. 
The  experience  with  popular  referendums 
makes  the  final  outcome  too  risky. 


A  Bad  Prediction  Comes  True 

IF  there  is  one  thing  we  try  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible,  it  is  to  hark  back  to  point  out 
the  truth  of  previous  predictions.  But  because 
there  has  been  so  much  sham  martyrdom  and 
deliberate  distortion  of  the  real  facts,  and  the 
true  reasons  in  this  recent  butter  gamble  by 
the  convicted  Rathbun  Ring,  we  are  making 
the  first  exception  to  our  general  policy  and 
harking  back  to  a  statement  made  on  this 
same  editorial  page  under  date  of  February 
1,  1947. 

In  pointing  out  that  one  of  the  actual  re¬ 
sults  of  this  butter  buying  spree  was  to  throw 
more  milk  into  the  lower  price  brackets,  we 
said  that  in  .attempting  an  alibi,  Mr.  Rathbun 
neglected  “to  explain  that  January  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  always  greater  than  December’s  by 
five  to  10  per  cent,  that  there  is  always  a 
smaller  percentage  of  milk  used  in  Class  I 
during  January  than  during  December  (6.04 
per  cent  less  last  year),  and  that  only  83.59 
per  cent  of  this  past  December’s  milk  was 
used  in  Class  I,  which  means  that  not  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  this  January’s  milk  should 
go  into  Class  I,  thus  leaving  a  full  25  per  cent 
for  utilization  in  the  lower  priced  classes.” 

What  actually  did  happen  with  January 
milk? 

According  to  the  public  report  made  by  the 
Market  Administrator,  there  was  8.4  per  cent 
more  milk  in  the  January  pool  than  in 
December’s,  and  only  75.09  per  cent  was  used 
in  Class  I,  as  compared  with  83.59  per  cent  in 
December,  a  drop  of  8.5  per  cent.  As  to  the 
remaining  25  per  cent,  the  report  shows  some 
of  the  surplus  uses  as  follows: 

Jan.  1947  Dec.  1946 

Cream  and  Ice  Cream  for 


outside  markets . 22,581,363  8,250,749 

Evaporated,  milk  powder, 

cheese  . 15,387,428  10,186,444 

Butter  -. .  3,252,079  1,216,814 


Total  for  three  “surplus”  uses  41,220,870  19,654,007 

In  other  words,  with  fluid  consumption  off 
by  four  million  pounds  for  January,  there  was 
so  much  extra  milk  produced,  under  the 
League’s  fake  stimulus  of  a  high  Class  I  price, 
that  the  dealers  found  themselves  “burdened” 
with  22  million  more  pounds  for  use  in  those 
three  surplus  brackets;  on  all  three  of  which 
they  reaped  good,  fat  profits. 

With  dairymen  faced  with  continuing  high 
costs  of  production,  real  farm  cooperation 
should  work  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
value  out  of  the  products  entrusted  to  its  care. 
When  we  have  a  bunch  of  bogus  farm  co- 
operators  working  hand  in  glove  with  the  big 
dealers,  and  a  big  dealer  in  their  own  right  as 
well,  what  more  can  we  expect  than  the  re¬ 
sults  that  have  now  been  made  only  too  plain 
by  the  official  January  records? 


Advantages  in  Hybrid  Seed 

THERE  has  been  a  continued  expansion  in 
the  acreage  of  hybrid  corn  for  the  past 
several  years.  The  largest  percentage  of  the 
total  area  planted  to  this  kind  of  seed  is  in 
the  center  of  the  corn  growing  area  where 
total  production  is  highest,  but  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  also  rapidly  increasing  their 
use  of  hybrid  seed,  as  better  adapted  varieties 
become  available.  First  generation  hybrid 
squash,  tomatoes,  eggplant,  cucumbers  and 
onions  are  also  listed  in  seed  catalogs,  and  are 
being  grown  by  enthusiastic  gardeners  who 
have  learned  their  superior  qualities,  and  still 
more  and  better  varieties  are  coming.  These 
more  efficient  plants  make  better  use  of  the 
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fertility  in  the  soil,  and  to  a  certain  -extent 
tend  to  overcome  soil  deficiencies  by  having 
a  larger  and  healthier  root  system.  Since  good 
seed,  however,  is  only  at  its  best  on  good 
soils,  seed  improvement  and  soil  improvement 
should  go  forward  together.  One  will  never 
take  the  place  of  the  other. 

There  is  some  thought  that  these  new  and 
higher  producing  varieties  may  be  lacking  in 
nutritive  qualities.  Varieties  differ  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Some  hybrids  are  better  than  others 
just  as  the  old  naturally  pollinated  varieties 
also  differed.  But  feeding  trials  show  that 
hybrid  grains  are  generally  more  nutritious 
because  their  growth  has  been  more  com¬ 
plete,  especially  when  grown  on  soils  that  are 
adequately  fertilized.  This  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  giving  the  animals  their  choice  of 
grains  and  then  observing  their  feeding  habits 
and  the  resultant  gains  and  growth. 

The  cost  of  better  seed  is  the  smallest  item 
in  obtaining  larger  yields.  Hand  in  hand  with 
proper  conservation  and  sound  fertilization 
practices,  they  go  a  long  way  toward  building 
better  soils  which  is  just  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  they  guarantee  a  better  living  from 
the  soil  for  the  people  who  work  it. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  was  especially  interested  in  your  recent 
editorial,  “Stop  Both  Ways  for  School  Bus.” 
That  has  been  a  law  in  Ohio  for  a  number  of  years 
and  since  moving  to  New  York,  I  had  continued  to 
stop  both  ways,  for  I  thought  it  was  the  law  here 
too.  I  am  very  glad  to  read  that  it  has,  in  fact, 
become  a  law. 

Now,  I’d  like  to  make  a  suggestion,  with  the  hope 
that  your  influence  and  prestige  in  the  State  could 
add  a  further  amendment  to  this  school  bus  law. 
That  is,  that  all  the  school  busses  in  the  State 
should  be  painted  one  uniform  color,  such  as 
orange  or  yellow,  and  with  large  signs  on  front  and 
rear  stating  the  vehicle  is  a  school  bus.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  the  law  should  be  a  Federal 
law,  with  a  prescribed  color  reserved  for  all  school 
busses  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Recently,  while  driving  near  Buffalo,  I  overtook 
a  bus  of  a  checkered  design  and  mistook  it  for  an 
inter-city  bus,  as  they  are  of  the  same  color  and 
design.  The  bus  came  to  a  stop  and  I  passed  it. 
When  I  was  so  close  that  I  couldn’t  stop,  I  noticed 
on  the  rear  the  sign  “School  Bus — Stop,”  in  letters 
entirely  too  small,  and  with  the  color  used  it  didn’t 
show  to  advantage  so  as  to  be  seen  from  a  proper 
distance.  I  believe  it  should  be  written  into  the 
law  that  all  school  busses  should  be  properly  pro¬ 
tected  with  a  standard  color,  and  offset  with  the 
“Stop”  sign  of  a  contrasting  color,  for  the  protection 
of  the  children,  the  bus,  and  the  motorist.  r.  a.  a. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


I  note  the  editorial  on  Governor  Dewey’s  aid  (?) 
to  the  farmer  in  your  January  18  issue. 

Here  in  Albany  we  have  heard  a  vast  amount  of 
what  the  State  administration  did  to  help  produce 
food  during  the  war  and  help  the  farmer  generally. 
In  normal  check-ups  over  the  State  I  have  asked 
farmers  from  every  major  section  what  help  they 
individually  have  had  from  the  State.  Not  only  had 
none  of  them  received  help  but  none  had  ever  heard 
of  any  such  help,  except  in  the  publicity.  Certainly, 
in  the  farming  section  where  I  live  there  has  been 
no  help,  except  jobs  on  highway  maintenance 
which  went  to  Republican  farmers  on  a  strictly 
“party”  basis. 

Your  editorial  was  the  first  authoritative  remark 
on  the  matter  that  I  have  seen  and  I  congratulate 
you.  It  confirms  my  own  limited  and  casual  survey. 

New  York  s.  p.  a. 


My  grandfather  always  appreciated  your  journal 
and  my  father  and  I  now  want  to  add  our  senti¬ 
ments  of  good  feeling  towards  your  fine  publication. 

We  subscribe  to  the  National  Geographic,  two 
local  newspapers,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
purchase  Readers  Digest,  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Life,  also  on  Sundays  The  New  York  Times.  I  do 
believe  that  of  all  these,  for  pure  homey  enjoyment 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  tops  the  list.  e.  c.  b. 

Hartford  County,  Conn. 


Enclosed  find  my  subscription  for  seven  more 
years.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  editorials  on  the 
butter  racketeers.  Those  fellows  can  do  all  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  their  products  they  want  to,  but  I  would  not 
pick  one  of  them  off  the  shelf  with  a  pair  of  rubber 
gloves  on.  w.  s.  d. 

McKean  County,  Pa. 


Congratulations  on  your  February  15  editorial 
"Greetings  on  Valentine’s  Day.”  The  only  thing  I 
can  see  it  lacks  is  adequate  broadcasting  with  many 
loudspeakers  over  the  entire  New  York  milkshed. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  w.  w.  p. 

Brevities 

“The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap;  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  which  he  hath  planted.” — Psa.  104: 16. 

There’s  a  good  list  of  nursery  catalogs  on  page  201. 
They  always  make  for  interesting  reading,  especially 
on  March  evenings  when  we  begin  planning  the 
year’s  garden. 

During  1946,  official  records  for  proved-sires  were 
compiled  for  526  bulls  used  in  all  the  dairy-herd- 
improvement-associations  in  the  United  States. 
Pennsylvania  leads  with  76,  New  York  second  with 
69,  Wisconsin  third  with  66,  Iowa  fourth  with  43,  and 
Illinois  fifth  with  41. 

* 

The  demand  for  garden  tractors  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  because  not  only  do  they  provide  an  easier,  more 
economical  and  better  operating  tool  for  the  garden, 
but  it  is  also  possible  to  use  them  for  many  other 
essential  farm  operations  such  as,  fertilizing,  dust¬ 
ing  and  spraying,  weed  killing,  and  in  addition  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  belt  work. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


Millions  of  men— and  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  before  them  —  have  built  their  farming 
careers  on  the  long  line  of  International  trucks, 
tractors  and  machines  that  stem  from  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  McCormick  Reaper,  116  years  ago. 
They  built  soundly  for  their  future. 

There  is  always  a  FUTURE  for  all  men . . .  Build 
for  yours,  now— with  the  help  of  a  greater  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  and  the  leadership  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  dealers  who  serve  you  under  the  IH 
symbol  and  the  Triple  Diamond  emblem  that 
identifies  International  Trucks. 

All  of  International  Harvester’s  long-promised 
products— new  International  Trucks  (see  above), 
new  machines  and  methods  for  improved  han¬ 
dling  of  crops  in  all  seasons,  new  developments 
in  the  farm  all*  System-will  be  on  their  way 
to  the  farmers  of  America  as  fast  as  we  can  build 
them. 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  your  International 
Harvester  Dealer.  Count  on  him  to  do  his  level 
best  to  deliver  the  International  equipment  you 
will  need  in  building  for  the  future. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Tune  in  James  Melton  on  “Harvest  of  Stars”  every  Sunday, 
NBC  Network,  See  newspapers  for  time  and  station. 


ANEW  line  of  INTERNATIONAL  Trucks,  ready  for  you  on  the  40th  Anniver- 
sary  of  these  famous  trucks!  New  styling,  new  economy,  new  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  rugged  International  stamina.  See  your  dealer.  Fit  a  new  Interna¬ 
tional  Truck  into  your  plans  for  the  future. 


FARMALL*  Tractors  enter  1947— always  the  most 
successful  farm  tractors  in  the  world.  The  four 
Farmalls,  A,  B,  H,  and  M,  with  the  broad  range  of 


Farmall  machines,  play  a  major  role  in  the  success 
story  of  American  farming.  Watch  for  new  develop¬ 
ments,  new  surprises,  in  the  Farmall  System! 
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^FARMALL  is  a  registered  trade-mark. 

ONLY  international  Harvester  builds  FARMALL  Tractors. 
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EVERYTHING  You  Want 
to  Know  About 


HTHB  book  all  horsemen  hare 

A  been  waiting  for  —  The  Horse- 
-  •  man’s  Encyclopedia — covers  every - 
«g§  thing  from  "agoraphobia”  to 
HU  "infections"—  from  "Albinos”  to 
i  "zebras” —  from  "breeding”  to 
|  "breaking.”  Answers  thousands  of 
|  questions  on  breeds,  endurance, 
|  medical  care,  racing  records, 
|  saddlery,  shoeing,  etc.  —  all  in 
H  easily  understood  language.  The 
1  author  has  put  a  lifetime  of  re- 
1  search  into  this  reference  work— 
the  only  book  of  its  kind  ever 
LULLS’  put  to  print.  Over  80  photo- 
graphs  and  drawings. 

FREE  5-DAY  EXAMINATION 

Send  coupon  below  for  The  Horseman’s  Encyclopedia. 
Examine  book  FREE,  for  5  days.  If  not  delighted, 
return  book,  pay  nothing.  Otherwise,  send  $5  plus 

postage,  when  bill  comes.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company, 
Dept  483,  67  West  44th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


■  A.  S.  BARNES  AND  COMPANY,  Dept.  483, 

I  67  West  44th  St„  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

*  Send  The  Horseman’s  Encyclopedia  by  Margaret 

■  Cabell  Self.  If  not  delighted,  I  will  return  book 
I  within  5  days  and  owe  you  nothing.  Otherwise 
I  I  will  send  $5.00,  plus  postage,  when  bill  arrives 


NAME 


■  ADDRESS  . 

|  Zone  No. 

|  City  . (if  any) - State . 

■  □  Check  here  if  enclosing  $5.00  WITH  coupon 

■  Then  WE  pay  postage.  Same  refund  privilege 
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•  End  torever  many  of  your  fears  and 
worries  about  crops.  Overcome  the  peren¬ 
nial  threats  of  drought  and  Irost  with 
Cropmaker  Portable  Irrigation.  Thrifty  and 
efficient  way  to  help  assure  peak  yields. 
Lightweight  aluminum  sections  are  easily 
moved  and  set  up  anywhere  in  orchard,  . 
field  or  pasture.  Localized  application  of 
water  effectively  penetrates  to  roots.  No 
interference  with  plowing  or  cultivation. 

•  Discover  freedom  from  "Growing 
Pains".  A  postcard  or  call  will  bring 
promptly  free  engineering  analysis  and 
estimate  for  your  farm.  No  obligation,  of 
course. 

CROPMAKER  PORTABLE 
IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 

Sunset  Engineering  Company 

Riverdale,  N.  J.  •  Agents  Throughout 
Northeast 
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iV  Hot  Air  Deflector 

'  TRACTOR  HEATER 


KEEPS  OPERATOR  WARM  ON  COLD  DAYS 


^OMFO^coViR 

SAVES  TIME  usually  Jostdue 
to  excessivecold — workMORE 
DAYS,  MORE  NIGHTS  when 
necessary.  Deflects  motor  heat 
that  envelopes  operator  who 
regulates  amount  of  heat  de¬ 
sired— noenclosure  to  obstruct 
vision.  Ideal  for  all  draw  bar 
work.  29 MODELS  individually  tailored  from  heavy 
treated  duck.  ON  or  OFF  in  a  jiffy.  IT  SAVES 
work  days  formerly  lost — quickly  payB  for  itself. 
See  your  Implement  Dealer,  Farm  Supply  Store 
or  WRITE  TODAY  for  folder  describing:  12  un¬ 
usual  features  and  price. 

BEARING  DISTRIBUTORS  CO. 

I9I9-E  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

LADIES  FULL  FASHIONED  HOSIERY 

Direct  From  The  Manufacturer 

You  receive  the  best  and  save 
the  middlemans  profit. 

LATEST  COLORS 
In  all  sizes  8!4  to  11. 
RAYONS  SHEER  65  Denier  First 
Quality  3  Pairs  $2.50 
NYLONS  First  Quality  $1.25  Pr. 
Also  White  for  Nurses. 
Cheaper  Qualities  in  %  Doz. 

Write  For  Information  And 
Price  Lists. 

WEL-WEAR  HOSIERY  MILL 

OLEY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


“Sap’s  Runnin’  ” 

“Sap’s  runnin!’  ”  is  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  messages  heard  in  the  early 
Spring.  During  the  past  score  of  years, 
there  has  been  a  great  trend  toward 
commercialism  in  the  maple  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  but  it  still  retains  its  alluring 
and  romantic  side.  Old  and  young  alike 
continue  to  frequent  the  maple  sugar 
camp,  to  taste  anew  the  varied  joys  of 
a  sugaririg-off  party. 

There  is  no  place  for  laggards  during 
the  maple  syrup  season.  It  lasts  but  a 
few  days,  but  during  that  time  the  work 
is  strenuous.  Good  syrup  cannot  be 
made  after  the  buds  of  the  trees  swell. 
Sap  collected  at  such  time  gives  the 
syrup  a  bark-like  taste;  “buddy”  syrup 
is  not  relished.  The  experienced  syrup 
maker  usually  begins  to  watch  his  trees 
in  February  for  signs  of  sap  flowing. 
But  it  is  useless  to  start  watching  until 
freezing  nights  are  succeeded  by  warm 
and  sunny  days.  Then  the  sap  starts 
to  run.  Sometimes  this  happens  sudden¬ 
ly  when  two  or  three  mild  sunny  days 
follow  each  other.  When  this  time 
comes,  there  is  great  activity.  The 
buckets  in  which  sap  is  collected  and 
the  spiles,  or  little  troughs,  through 
which  it  runs  from  the  trees  into  the 
buckets,  have  already  been  brought 
from  storage  and  cleaned.  These  are 
loaded  on  a  sled,  a  stone  boat  or  low 
truck,  the  horses  are  hitched  to  the 
conveyance,  and  into  the  sugarbush 
they  go. 

To  start  the  sap  collecting,  one  or 
two  holes  are  bored  into  the  tree. 
These  are  only  from  one  and  a  half 
to  three  inches  deep.  A  sap  spile,  or 
spout,  is  then  inserted  in  the  hole. 
The  spile  has  a  hook  or  groove  on  the 
outer  end  in  which  a  metal  loop  on  the 


its  way  down  to  the  syrup  end  of  the 
evaporator.  All  along  the  way,  the 
experienced  operator  tests  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  the  sap  or  syrup  by  means  of 
a  wooden  paddle  dipped  into  it,  or  by 
taking  out  a  small  bucketful.  When  the 
syrup  is  of  the  right  consistency,  it  is 
drawn  off  into  a  strainer-top  bucket. 
The  syrup  is  strained  several  times  and 
is  then  permitted  to  settle.  Later  the 
syrup  is  reheated  and  is  placed  in 
sealed  containers  in  which  it  is 
marketed 

It  takes  from  32  to  50  gallons  of  sap 
to  make  one  gallon  of  syrup.  The  loss 
is  due  to  evaporation  in  the  boiling 
process.  Despite  a  hot,  even  roaring, 
fire,  it  takes  an  average  of  five  hours 
of  boiling  to  make  a  batch  of  syrup. 
During  all  this  time,  the  progress  of 
the  sap  must  be  constantly  watched. 
Skilled  hands  are  needed  to  boil  sap 
properly,  as  it  requires  a  keen  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  various  steps  involved. 
During  the  syrup  making  period,  there 
can  be  no  relaxation.  The  sap  must  be 
collected  daily,  sometimes  twice  daily, 
not  only  to  keep  the  collection  buckets 
from  running  over,  but  also  to  prevent 
the  sap  from  souring  if  the  weather  is 
extra  mild.  Moreover,  the  boiling  pro¬ 
cess,  once  started,  permits  no  letup. 
Day  and  night,  the  arch  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  with  fuel  so  the  boil¬ 
ing  does  not  stop.  In  a  large  sugarbush, 
the  operator  sometimes  camps  out  at 
the  sugarhouse  until  the  job  is  done. 

When  maple  sugar  is  to  be  made,  an 
iron  pot  is  filled  nearly  full  of  syrup. 
It  is  now  reboiled  until  it  reaches  a 
certain  consistency  when  it  is  removed 
from  the  fire  and  stirred  during  the 
cooling  period.  An  old  custom  for  test¬ 
ing  the  sugar  is  to  pour  some  of  the 


When  steam  starts  escaping  from  the  sugarhouse ,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  Spring. 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

STONEACRES  STARLINE.  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 

AUTOMATIC  FIRE  ALARM  Works  Itself 

Save  Home  -  Save  Life.  Literature  Free 
R.  P.  BANKSON,  Fire  Apparatus,  So.  Oil  City,  Pa. 


wooden  bucket  is  hung.  If  the  buckets 
are  of  metal,  a  hole  near  the  top  is 
provided  for  this  purpose.  It  takes  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  tap  all  the  trees  in 
a  large  sugarbush,  and  the  experienced 
farmer  is  careful  not  to  bore  too  many 
holes  in  any  one  tree.  If  a  tree  is 
robbed  of  too  much  sap,  it  will  die.  It 
is  only  with  extremely  large  trees  that 
as  many  as  four  holes  are  bored.  By 
the  time  the  last  tree  in  a  good  sized 
sugarbush  is  tapped,  the  buckets  on  the 
first  trees  are  likely  to  be  full  and 
these  must  be  emptied.  A  large  tank, 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  is 
hauled  on  a  sled  or  low  wagon.  The 
collector  lays  out  a  regular  route  from 
tree  to  tree  and  empties  the  buckets 
into  the  tank.  When  he  has  collected 
all  the  sap  or  has  a  tankful,  he  drives 
to  the  sugarhouse  with  it.  Here  the 
sap  is  either  dipped  from  the  tank  into 
storage  tanks  or  barrels,  or  it  is  run 
into  tjiem  by  a  pipe  connection. 

The  sugarhouse  is  usually  a  building 
of  shed  type,  located  in  a  convenient 
place  in  the  woods.  During  the  Fall  or 
Winter,  a  quantity  of  wood  has  been 
cut  and  piled  in  the  house  ready  for 
use.  The  sap  is  boiled  on  a  large  stove 
or  furnace,  usually  called  an  arch.  This 
is  a  long  rectangular,  box-like  arrange¬ 
ment  of  brick  or  stone,  with  a  flat  top 
and  a  door  hinged  at  one  end.  Its  length 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  sugarbush. 
Frequently  it  is  20  or  more  feet  long. 
One  or  more  large  metal  pans  are  used 
for  the  boiling.  Where  more  than  one  is 
used,  there  must  be  a  pipe  connecting 
them  or  else  the  boiled  syrup  must  be 
dipped  from  one  to  the  other.  In  the 
modern  evaporator  kinds,  there  is  only 
one  large  pan  but  it  is  divided  into 
compartments.  When  all  is  ready,  a  fire 
is  built  and  the  pan  at  the  fire  end 
is  filled  with  sap.  The  colorless  sap 
looks  like  water.  As  it  boils  and  evapo¬ 
rates,  much  steam  escapes  from  the 
building.  This  steam  is  a  sure  sign  that 
Spring  has  come.  As  the  sap  boils,  it 
runs  slowly  through  the  series  of  pans 
or  the  compartments.  The  sap  is  found 
to  take  a  zigzaggy  course  which  causes 
a  separation  of  the  syrup  from  the  raw 
sap.  The  liquid  thus  gradually  works 


liquid  on  snow.  When  poured  on  snow 
and  cooled,  it  forms  a  delicious  taffy. 
The  operator  of  the  bush,  usually  at 
least  once  during  the  season,  invites 
the  neighbors  to  such  a  sugaring-off 
party,  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  events 
of  the  season. 

In  former  years,  there  was  much 
adulteration  of  maple  syrup  by  using 
brown  sugar  and  water  to  mix  with 
the  syrup.  Pure  food  laws  of  recent 
years  have  done  much  to  stamp  out  this 
practice.  Not  only  must  there  be  no 
adulteration,  but  the  syrup  must  be 
thick  enough  to  weigh  at  least  11 
pounds  to  the  gallon. 

While  all  trees  produce  sap,  the  flavor 
of  the  maple  alone  is  desirable.  The  sap 
of  all  kinds  of  maples  has  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  all  of  them  are  used  to  a 
certain  extent.  However,  the  commer¬ 
cial  industry,  and  much  of  that  made 
for  private  use,  is  gonfined  to  the  hard, 
or  sugar,  maple.  The  production  of 
maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  is.  purely 
an  American  industry,  because  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  the  only 
countries  where  these  products  are 
made. 

The  origin  of  the  making  of  maple 
syrup  is  one  of  the  many  things  we 
owe  to  the  Indians.  The  early  settlers 
discovered  these  people  making  sugar 
from  the  sap  taken  from  maple  trees. 
The  crude  methods  of  the  Indians  were 
soon  improved  on  by  the  white  settlers, 
but  the  basic  process  remains  practi¬ 
cally  the  same.  h.  l.  s. 

Contents  of  a  Hay  Mow 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper 
for  26  vears  and  wonder  whether  you 
can  help  me  out.  I  bought  a  mow  of 
mixed  hay  60  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide, 
and  nine  feet  high.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  many  tons  there  are  in  the  mow? 

New  Jersey  R.  d. 

Based  on  the  dimensions  given,  this 
mow  contains  a  total  of  17,280  cubic 
feet.  On  the  average,  mixed  hay  weighs 
about  four  pounds  per  cubic  foot;  which 
means  a  total  of  69,120  pounds  in  the 
mow,  or  a  little  over  34  and  a  half 
tons  of  hay. 


March  1,  1947 

A  “Cost  of  Production”  Plan 
for  Pricing  Milk 

The  Mutual  Co-operative  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Producers,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
has  proposed  the  butter  formula  for 
pricing  Class  I  milk  be  eliminated  from 
the  Federal  Milk  Order,  and  that  the 
Order  be  amended  to  provide  for  a 
Class  1  price,  adjustable  every  six 
months,  based  on  cost  of  production 
plus  a  profit.  The  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  as  unanimously  approved  by 
Mutual’s  Board  of  Directors  last  month, 
is  as  follows: 

The  proposed  elimination  of  the 
butter  skim  milk  formula  for  the  pric¬ 
ing  of  Class  I  milk,  if  adopted,  makes 
necessary  the  provision  in  the  Order 
of  some  acceptable  plan  of  pricing  based 
upon  a  formula  possessing  none  of  the 
patent  defects  admittedly  and  demon¬ 
strably  contained  in  the  present  butter 
skim  formula,  or  failing  agreement 
upon  a  satisfactory  formula,  some  basis 
of  pricing  which  with  reasonable  accu¬ 
racy  results  in  the  arrival  at  a  price 
fair  to  producers. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  formula 
based  upon  historical  relationships  of 
the  past  which  can  adequately  return 
to  dairymen  the  prices  which  they 
must  have  for  producing  Class  I  milk, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  free  from 
suspicion  of  manipulation  or  influence. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  formula  will 
not,  in  our  judgment,  serve  farmers 
nor  restore  to  the  general  consuming 
public  that  faith  in  the  integrity  and 
purpose  of  dairymen  which  has  been  * 
a  valuable  asset  to  them  in  all  price 
fixing  hearings  since  the  promulgation 
of  Order  No.  27. 

We  believe  the  formula  method  is 
outmoded;  that  the  cost  of  producing 
100  pounds  of  fluid  milk  for  the 
metropolitan  milk  market  can  be  accu¬ 
rately  calculated,  and  that  methods  of 
further  perfecting  the  scientific  methods 
now  in  use  can  and  should  be  provided 
for  in  the  Order  to  the  end  that  the 
producer  of  fluid  milk  sold  as  fluid 
milk  under  Order  No.  27  shall  re¬ 
ceive  a  price  based  upon  the  cost  of 
its  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

We  realize  that  time  is  of  the  essence 
in  the  fixing  of  prices  for  the  ensuing 
months.  Because  of  the  situation  we 
have  submitted  a  proposed  amendment 
pegging  the  price  of  Class  I  milk  at 
$5.02  from  March  through  June,  and  at 
$5.46  for  July,  prices  which  reflect 
present  costs  of  production  or  less,  with 
the  suggestion  that  after  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  that  amendment  or  of  all 
amendments  submitted  for  this  hear¬ 
ing,  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  re¬ 
convene  the  hearing  at  a  later  date  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reconsidering  the 
method  of  pricing  Class  I  milk  com¬ 
mencing  August  1,  1947,  so  that  the 
price  of  Class  I  milk  shall  be  based 
upon  its  cost  of  production  plus  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit,  such  price  arrived  at  as 
hereinafter  set  forth  shall  be  an¬ 
nounced,  after  the  first  announcement 
for  six  months’  periods. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  be  arrived  at  by  a  board  of 
three  economists,  one  each  from  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  dean  of  the  respective 
colleges  for  the  term  of  one  year;  the 
board  to  have  the  power  to  make 
studies,  surveys,  investigations,  es¬ 
tablish  indexes  of  cost  and  pursue  the 
methods  now  in  use  for  arriving  at  cost 
figures  and  to  inaugurate  new  surveys, 
revisions  and  examinations  at  monthly 
intervals  to  check  trends  in  production 
cost;  the  results  of  such  surveys  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Vermont  to  be  the  basis  upon 
which  the  board  shall  make  a  deter¬ 
mination,  based  on  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  profit,  as  to  the  monthly 
Class  I  price  or  prices  to  be  paid  for 
the  six  months’  period  following  the 
board’s  announcement. 

As  to  the  expenses  that  may  be  in¬ 
curred  in  the  making  of  these  studies 
and  surveys,  Mutual  proposes  that  a 
fund  of  $100,000  or  such  sum  as  may 
be  deemed  adequate,  be  withdrawn 
from  the  producers’  pool  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  producers  participating 
in  the  pool,  and  held  in  trust  by  the 
Administrator  of  Order  No.  27  under 
explicit  instructions  as  to  its  use. 


Books  Worth  Having 

Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 

Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley . $4.00 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne . 3.50 

New  Riches  from  the  Soil 

Wheeler  McMillen . ./. . . 3.00 

What  is  Farming? 

G.  E.  Larson  &  W.  M.  Teller....  2.95 
A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland..  2.95 
Managing  a  Farm, 

S.  E.  Johnson .  2.95 

Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Econ¬ 
omy,  Theodore  W.  Schultz . 2.75 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence,  . 

M.  G.  Kains . 2.50 

Into  the  Freezer  and  Out, 

Tressler,  Evers  &  Long . 2.50 

The  Land  Renewed,  ( 

Dersal  and  Graham .  2.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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SWINE 


HAM  PS  HI  RES 

Outstanding  spring  bones,  many  from  Registry  of 
Merit  proven  production  dates,  from  the  most  popular 
bloodlines  of  the  breed.  Bred  gilts,  and  two  pure 
bred  Holstein  bulls, 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK.  PENNSYLVANIA 


REGISTERED  HAM  PSHIRES 


Serviceable  Boars  and  open  Gilts,  double  immune, 
blood  brothers  and  sisters  to  Grand  Champion  Gilt 
1047  Penna.  Farm  Show  gire  son  of  Reconversion. 

J.  WOODS  BATDORF,  BREINIGSVILLE,  PA. 

H  A  M  P  S  3H  I  R  E  S 

Registered  Boars  4%  months;  also  feeder  pigs  6-8  wks. 

Edgar  L.  Bunch.  Underbill  fid.,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y 

_ Hampshires  Purebred  Registered  Bred  Gilts  — 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

For  Sale:  OUTSTANDING  PUREBRED  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIGS.  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD,  FROM  ONE 
OF  FINEST  HERDS  IN  EAST. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  AUSTIN  GEISBERT, 
Hog  Superintendent,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

BOAR  PIGS  AND  OPEN  GILTS 
Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  0.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  FALL  BOARS  OF  RE¬ 
NOWNED  BREEDING  AND  PROLIFIC  BREEDERS. 

YANKEE  FUDGE  FARM 

R.  D.  2,  MERCER.  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Ollley,  Mgr. 


-  FOR  SALE  —  PIGS  —  BERKSHIRE  - 

completely  inoculated.  MEADOWCROFT  FARM, 
Montauk  Highway,  Quogue.  t..  I.,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Westhampton  1428 

-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

From  our  1947  Harrisburg  Farm  Show  Grand  Champion 
stock,  and  1946  Show  winners — in  four  State  Fairs. 
Bred  gilts.  Fall  boars,  gilts,  and  1947  Spring  pigs. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON.  King  Farms,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS.  BOARS,  SOWS,  PIGS 
The  Home  of  "War  Bond  Type." 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I.  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

Maptehurst  Durocs:  Service  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  and  Fall 
Pigs.  R.  F.  PATTI NGTON.  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

REG.  YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  that  has  made  Canada  famous  for  its  bacon 
and  ham  the  world  over,  Wo  have  one  of  the  finest  York¬ 
shire  herds  in  Jersey.  Our  bloodlines  are  direct  from 
Canada.  Taking  orders  for  spring  pigs  now.  A  postal 
rard  will  bring  you  the  facts  about  Yorkshires. 
BLIXTORP  FARM,  P.  0.  Bo*  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 

Five  months  old  Yorkshire  Boars  from  imported  A.R. 

stock.  A.  J.  PACKARD.  SOMERVILLE.  N.  J. 

FEEDER  PIGS 

80  to  100  lbs.  These  pigs  are  range  raised,  been 
grained  a  little  and  will  put  on  weight  fast.  Inocu¬ 
lated  and  delivered  free  In  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R.  5,  *  Westminster,  Maryland 

Registered  Poland  China  Fall  Boars  For  Sale 

We  have  quality  and  bloodlines  hard  to  excel  and 
from  a  large  and  well  established  herd  of  the  East. 

Write  For  Description  And  Prices, 

ELMER  S.  MUSSER  FARMS 
Lancaster,  Route  I,  Penna.  Phone:  Landisville  2081 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 


DOGS 


Dalmatians  And  Dachshunds 

PUPPY  DOGS.  ALL  AGES,  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED. 

REASONABLE.  PHONE  176  F  2 
GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS,  SAU GERTIES,  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  TO  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
THANK  EACH  CUSTOMER  THAT  PURCHASED 
OVER  1,000  PUPPIES  FROM  US  IN  1946. 
OUR  SHEPHERDS  MUST  BE  DOING  GOOD  WORK. 

BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS.  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Great  Danes.  Boxers,  Police,  SL  Bernards. 
Bostons,  Airedales,  Collies.  Spaniels,  Scotties.  Rat 
Terriers,  Wire  Terriers,  Pokes,  all  hunting  breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  AND  COLLIE 
PUPS.  GUARANTEED  “NATURAL  HEELERS.” 

Free  training  instructions  with  pups. 

ROY  A.  BLEEKE,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Decatur,  Indiana 


PUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Non-Regristered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea- 

sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN,  ILL. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES— A.  K.  C.  Bitch 
Grafmar  bloodlines — Sire:  Merrilea  Grieg  of  Dormvald. 

N.  H.  CURTIS.  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


PUPPIES  $4.00;  WHITE  MICE  $1.00  PAIR. 

Fish.  Birds,  etc.  Supplies  for  all.  Stamp. 
FAY’S  PET  SHOP.  9  Water  St..  Massena.  N.  Y. 


SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE  -  SHEPHERDS 
REAL  cow  dogs,  IDEAL  watch  dogs. 
VIRGIL  SMITH.  R.  O..  MOUNT  VISION.  N.  Y. 


— PUREBRED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

$40.00  MALE  OR  FEMALE 
LOUISE  HERMAN,  110  Plermont  Ave.,  Hillsdale,  N.J. 


Sullivan  Co.  Co-op.  Dairy 
Assn.  Votes  20-cent  Dividend 

At  its  recent  annual  meeting  the 
Sullivan  County  Cooperative  Dairy 
Assn.,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y.,  declared  a 
dividend  of  20  cents  a  cwt.  on  all  milk 
delivered  by  patron  members  to  the 
Co-op.  during  1946.  Five  cents  was  dis¬ 
tributed  in  cash  at  the  meeting,  the 
remaining  15  cents  being  credited  on 
the  books  to  the  members  for  payment 
at  a  later  date.  It  is  expected  that  the 
1945  dividend  of  nine  cents  a  cwt.  will 
be  paid  in  cash  to  the  members  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  In  addition  to  the 
dividend,  Sullivan  County  Co-op. 
patrons  received  a  plus  differential  of 
five  cents  a  cwt.  on  all  milk  delivered 
from  April  through  August,  and  15 
cents  extra  from  September  through 
November. 

The  board  of  directors  estimate  that 
the  dairymen  who  marketed  their  milk 
through  this  co-operative  in  1946,  will 
receive  approximately  $35,000  more  for 
that  milk  than  they  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  if  they  had  sold  to  either  of 
the  two  Dairymen’s  League  plants  at 
Callicoon  and  Hankins.  The  average 
monthly  price  for  1946  came  to  $4.34  a 
cwt.,  with  a  low  of  $3.50  for  March 
and  April  and  a  high  of  $5.54  in 
November.  Total  milk  sales  amounted 
to  $557,080.67,  and  net  available  for 
distribution,  after  payment  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  was  $23,912.70.  The  cost  of 
marketing  was  3.5  per  cent  of  sales; 
administrative  expense  only  6/10  of 
one  per  cent. 

Directors  of  last  year’s  activities  of 
the  Sullivan  County  Co-op.  were 
Joseph  C.  Linder  and  George  Rosen- 
berger,  Callicoon,  William  Nestel  and 
Wilbur  Meyers,  Jeffersonville,  and 
Edward  Allgeier,  Swan  Lake.  The  plant 
manager  is  Henry  Schaefer. 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  January,  1947,  are  as 
follows: 


X  Cl  199  XJUd.  X  tel 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $5.63  $.1198 

*  Consumer-Farmer  Co-op.  5.55  .1181 

Monroe  County  Co-op .  5.35  .1138 

Sullivan  County  Co-op....  5.24  .1115 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  5.175  .1101 

Arkport  Dairies .  5.13  .1092 

Bovina  Center  Co-op . 5.13  .1092 

Cohocton  Creameries . 5.13  .1092 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  5.13  .1092 

Grandview  Dairy .  5.13  .1092 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  5.13  .1092 

Sheffield  Farms .  5.12  .1090 

Dairymen’s  League .  5.02  .1068 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  4.99  .1061 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat.  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $5.13: 
Buffalo.  $4.84;  Rochester.  $5.14. 

*  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  DISPERSAL  SALE 

HONEY  BROOK  MANOR  FARM  NO. I 
A.  M.  Kennel,  Honey  Brook,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1947 

At  the  farm,  located  Vz  mile  N.  W.  from  Honey 
Brook  on  highway  322  just  off  highway  122. 
AT  12:30  NOON 

70  HEAD  REG.  GUERNSEYS  70 

28  Cows  many  fresh;  30  heifers  18  are  bred  and 
vaccinated  against  Bangs  with  strain  19.  12  open 

heifers.  12  bulls  3  purchased  from  Langwater  Farm. 
2  from  Cold  Springs  Farm  1  from  McDonald  Farm. 
1  son  of  Green  Meadow  Hornet  from  Falrlawn  Farm. 
Females  equally  well  bred.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free 
certified.  Write  for  Catalog  to — 

PENNA.  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

1211  Payne  Shoemaker  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


BUILDING  ?nbcetotm^ 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  rfype.  The  folder,  "A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

741  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


-  ST.  BERNARD  A.  K..  C.  PUPPIES  - 

SENECA  SAINT  BERNARD  KENNEL 
WATERLOO.  NEW  YORK  -  PHONE.  381  W2 

P«l.  Smooth  Fm  Tarriir  Paps  ‘•'SS.'Sr, 
Reg.Collies-Sellers-Beagles  fiUr'&iJ'il'.”' 
FormftmWSHEPHERDS 


ARTHUR  GILSON 
DeKatb  Junction,  N.Y. 


—ST  BERNARD  PUPS  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED— 

BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  UNiADILLA.  NEW  YORK 

—COLLIES— BEAUTIFUL  SABLES  $20.00  $45.00— 
HILLCREST  FARM.  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

Purebred  Pulik  (Hungarian  Steep  Dogs).  Black  puppies; 
grown  dogs.  REMAICY,  R.  D.  2,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

_ _ RABBITS  _ 

PED.  RABBITS  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS 

AND  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES.  JUNIORS. 
WM.  BABEL,  FREDERICK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

P^bitS.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
labbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

J’ed.  English  Angora  breeding  stock.  Excellent  type, 
heavy  woolers.  Boyd's  Rab&itry,  Port  Morris,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  TARBELL  RADIANT  MARMION 

Born  August  1946.  Sire  has  23  A.  R.  daughters  in¬ 
cluding  2  Class  Leaders  and  is  a  son  of  Tarbell  Farms 
Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk,  1109  lbs.  fat  Jr.  4 
year  old.  Dam  made  9843  lbs.  milk,  501  lbs.  fat  as 
Sr.  2  yr.  old  on  twice-a-day  milking  and  is  sired 
by  Foremost  Peacemaker  107  A.  R.  daughters  in¬ 
cluding  the  breed's  highest  producing  3  yr.  old. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  TOP-BRED  BULL  FOR 

YOUR  GUERNSEY  HERD? 

Line  Bred  Green  Meadow  —  Coronation  bloodlines  by 
A.  B.  sires  out  of  high  Tecord  good  type  cows. 
Four  months  to  one  year.  Write  Today. 

BRIAN  BORU  FARM,  Box  43,  HARLINGEN.  N.J. 


JERSEYS 


F  O  H.  SALE 

Jersey  Cows  And  Heifers 

FRESH,  CLOSE,  SPRINGERS. 

Top  breeding  and  production.  Priced  to  sell. 
Also  superior  bull  calves  by  BLONDE  LAD'S 
JEST,  HIGHEST  BUTTERFAT  PERCENT¬ 
AGE.  EXCELLENT,  SUPERIOR  SIRE  EVER 
RECORDED  BY  THE  JERSEY  BREED. 
Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs 

HEAVEN  HILL  FARM 

Lake  Placid  Club,  Essex  County,  New  York 


£IAVAR  .BLUE  FOX  RABBITS.  $25-$35  Pair. 
OSCAR  HENDRICKSON,  C08LESKILL.  N.  Y. 

O’hhts — White  Angoras,  New  Zealand  Whites. 
Bred  Does.  R.  WRENNER,  So.  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


SPOT  FARM:  For  Sale  with  36  REGISTERED 
JERSEYS,  HAY,  ENSILAGE.  Complete  Set  of  Tools, 
all  buildings  in  first  class  repair.  Modern  stable. 

ALL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HOUSE. 

JOHN  C.  REGAN,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  Phone  4701 


HOLSTEINS 


TWO  EASTERN  NEW  YORK 

DISPERSALS 

ALBERT  E.  CONKLIN  HERD 
Friday,  March  14,  1947 
55  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  55 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  all  vacci¬ 
nated,  examined  for  pregnancy,  at  his 
farm  1  mile  west  of  COPAKE,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.  DHIA  Average  in  1946  was 
457  lb.  fat  with  nearly  4%  test,  previous 
year  454  lb.  fat.  10  cows  with  records  from 
500  lb.  to  660  lb.  fat.  Herd  includes  many 
granddaughters  of  Montvic  Pathfinder 
and  other,  noted  Rag  Apple  bred  sires. 
25  Cows,  majority  due  in  Fall  or  early 
Winter  — 

10  Yearlings  and  bred  heifers. 

Many  heifer  calves. 

A  nice  individual,  well  conditioned,  very 
attractive,  high-bred  herd  as  good  as 
you  can  find  anywhere. 

*  *  *  *  4!  * 

mcintyre  &  carl  dispersal 

Saturday,  March  15,  1947 
45  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  45 

All  high  grades  except  5  Registered.  T.  B. 
Accredited,  all  vaccinated,  blood  tested. 
IV2  miles  northeast  of  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 
This  outstanding  herd  last  year  in  CTA 
averaged  395  lb.  fat  with  10,703  lb.  milk. 
Home  raised  — •  all  of  milking  age.  Some 
fresh,  some  close  springers,  others  due 
in  early  Fall. 

Both  these  sales  at  COPAKE,  N.  Y.  — 
Held  in  large,  heated  tent. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  BOTH  SALES  — 
Starting  at  11:30  A.  M. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  M  Y. 

Sale*  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


204th  BIG  AUCTION 

In  Heated  Pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Thurs.,  March  6  At  10:OOA.  M. 

125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated,  treated  against  shipping  fever, 
mastitis  charts. 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers  — .An  offering  of 
unusually  fine  quality  including  cows  and  heifers 
with  records  from  500  lb.  to  800  lb.  fat. 

15  Bulls  from  leading  New  York  State  herds, 
from  Delaware,  from  Illinois  — •  all  from  high 
record  dams  by  the  breed’s  most  popular  sires. 
10  Heifer  calves. 

Attend  this  high  quality  sale  —  for  fresh  cows, 
close  springers,  or  high  record  bulls  which 
include  a  famous  proven  sire. 

Trucks  available  — •  credit  arrangements. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

105  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  all  old  enough  Bang's 
Vaccinated.  Dr.  Oscar  H.  Stover  selling  his  high¬ 
bred  herd  at  his  farm  2  mUes  south  of  EAST 
AURORA.  Erie  Co,,  N.  Y.,  on  Hubbard  Road. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  10  at  10:00  A.  M. 

50  from  3  years  to  8  years  old,  30  two-year-olds, 
14  yearlings.  20  heifer  calves  up  to  1  year. 
HERD  SIRE  SEELS :  —  a  3-year-old  son  of 
famous  proven  $5,000  Soo  Coronation  Beauty  from 
twice  700  lb.  fat  record  cow,  2-tlme  milking. 
Next  3  dams  each  over  931  lb.  fat.  Many  young 
daughters  of  this  sire  and  cows  bred  to  him. 
Herd  in  beautiful  condition.  Many  bred  to 
frsehen  again  in  Fall.  A  big  sale  for  quality  and 
quantity — a  complete  dispersal  without  reser¬ 
vation.  Make  your  plans  to  attend.  Sale  In 
large,  heated,  comfortable  tent. 

DR.  OSCAR  H.  STOVER.  Owner. 

East  Aurora.  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


HOLSTEIN  iCALVES  ARE  HUSKY 


They  are  the  largest  calves  at  birth  of  all  the  dairy 
breeds.  Heller  calvea  average  91  pounda 
when  born  aa  compared 
with  64  pounda  for  3  other 
dairy  breeds.  They're  vig¬ 
orous,  too,  coming  from  a 
breed  that  can  adapt  Itself 
to  all  climates.  For  a  mini¬ 
mum  ol  calf  troubles, 
raise  Holsteina. 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL;  WRITE 


HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1071 


SHORTHORNS 


MORE  4%  MILK  AND 
GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


idiflput»Wo  records —  on  farms  and  in  official  contests 
ROVE  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are.  best  all-around  breed, 
roduce  4%  milk,  have  greatest  value  of  aU  trnlk  breeds.  TbUl 
WO-WAY  bargaining  power  makes  MjlklnC  Shorthorns 
uversal  favorits.  FREE  facts.  Or  read  Milking  Shorthota 
(urnaL  Trial  subscription,  sir  months.  50o:  one  year.  sliuOl 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
RN-52,  809  W.  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards, 


For  Sale:  SHORTHORN  BULL 

Of  Scotch  breeding.  1-4  yr.  old  sired  by  Fascinator 
out  of  Oakwood  Lavender.  This  Is  a  top  bull,  very 
gentle,  a  sure  breeder  and  a  good  Red;  also  some 
of  his  bull  calves  out  of  top  cows. 

GEO.  H.  CARTER,  R.  D.  2,  BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Milking  Shorthorns — Registered  bull  calves  to  yearlings; 
top  breeding.  O.  HENDRICKSON.  Cobteskill.  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


PUREBRED  GOATS 

NUBIANS,  SAANENS  bred  to  freshen  March- 
April ;  also  YEARLING  KIDS:  3  unit  DE  LAVAL 
MAGNETIC  MILKING  MACHINE,  $225. 

LOUIS  C.  STEVENS,  R.  D.,  NEW  HOPE.  PENNA. 


•  WHITE  SAANEN  BUCK  • 

Unusually  large  goat,  stands  almost  40  inches  at 
withers  about  200  lbs.  HOmless,  $50.00. 
CATSK1LL  GAME  FARM.  INC*.  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  Free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  767,  Columbia.  Mo. 


GOOD  MILK  GOATS:  1  Saanen  2  years;  1  Toggen- 
burg  3  years.  Fresh  February.  J.  MAYO,  R.|, 

Snow  Hill  Road,  Salisbury.  Maryland. 


AYRSHIRES 


for  Stadicai  Purposes 


There’s  no  cow  that  in  type,  disposition  and  useful¬ 
ness  is  so  well  suited  to  the  practical 
farmer  or  dairyman  as  the  Ayrshire 

Write  for  ( iterafure  and  list  of  breeders 
near  you  u'tth  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN* 
96  Center  St..  Brandon.  Vermont 


WEm 


For  Sale:  BULL  &  HEIFER  CALVES 

Our  herd  sires  are  1.  Good  Acres  Dusky  Man  a  son 
of  Penshurst  Advancer  approved:  and  Shriley  Ayr 
Gay  Dusky  Maid;  with  11,646  milk;  438  fat  at  2  yrs. 
2.  Scottwood  Double  Cream,  son  of  the  famous  cham¬ 
pion  NetherhaJI  Swanky  Dan  Imp.  and  Cauldhame 
Beauty  6th  imp.  with  13.512  milk,  516  fat.  First 
prize  three  year  old  at  Royal  Winter  Fair. 

Write  For  Prices  and  Pedigrees. 
TOTTENSHIRE  FARMS,  CUBA,  NEW  YORK 


MAPLE  COURT  FARMS  AYRSHIRES 

All  ages  vaccinated,  bloodtested  and  accredited.  My 
farm  just  40  miles  from  Odgensburg,  New'  York.  Will 
deliver  by  truck  from  farm  to  your  farm.  Yorkshire 
registered  bred  sow's  $100.00  each.  Beal  high  class 
Individuals. 

D.  M.  STEWART.  OSGOODE  STATION,  ONTARIO 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


PURE  BRED  HERD  SIRE  FOR  SALE 

WE  OFFER 

EILEENMERE  309th 

AND 

Some  fine  yearling  heifers.  Beady  for  yotir  own 
breeding  at  attractive  prices. 

QUAKER  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

PAWLING,  Dutchess  Co.,  NEW  YORK 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md„  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  or  New  Jersey  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 


SEVERAL  WELL  BRED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Some  sired  by  a  son  of  a  bull  that  was  first  at  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri.  New  York  and  Fort  Worth. 
2  young  bulls.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS.  N.  Y. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CH  ESTER.  «PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


HEREFORDS 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 
ATTENTION  FARMERS 

We  can  offer  you  grass  or  feed  lot  steers  In  car  or 
truck  lots.  Herefords  are  our  speciality.  We  have  a 
permanent  office  in.  Okla.  and  Texas,  and  we  can  ship 
you  direct  any  weight  or  quality  cattle  you  need.  All 
cattle  are  bought  on  a  straight  commission.  Let  us 
stock  your  farm.  Our  company  has  55  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  buying  cattle.  Call  or  write  for  our  prices 
at  our  home  office.  Bonded  dealers 
BACHRACH  COMPANY  -  PLYMOUTH.  OHIO 
CATTLE  SALESMAN:  HOME  OFFICE.  Bob  Bachrach 
Plymouth,  Ohio.  Office  Phone  54.  Home  Phone  5. 
CATTLE  BUYER:  WESTERN  OFFICE,  Dave 
Bachrach.  214  Livestock  Exch.  Bldg.,  Okla.  City. 
Okla.  Phone  34763. 


r  or  sale: 


-  ncuioitntu  ntattUKUS.  MtlttKS, 

BRED  HEIFERS,  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  FOOT. 

HERD  T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED 
BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

POLLED  HEREFORDS— REGISTERED  BULLS  and 
BULL  CALVES.  Good  Breeding  and  Quality. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS  -  AID,  OHIO 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 


Dual-purpose  Bread  •  Prolific  •  Hardy 
Premium  Fleeced  •  Mature  Early 
Heavy  Shearing  •  Long-lived 
Easy  Keeping  •  Thick  Loined 


5END 
FOR 
BOOKLET 
TODAY 


I  AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSN,  Inc 


1007  Sheridan  Si. 


Laramie,  Wyo 


2000  YOUNG  BRED  EWES 

Oorriedales,  Hampshires,  Columbias,  $10  to  $15  carloads 
delivered.  Also  250  purebred  2  year  old  Corriedales 
$20.  209  registered  Hampshires  2  to  4  year  olds.  Bred 
to  Champion  rams.  $22  each.  ED.  STONE,  Chariton,  la 


100  REGISTERED  Imported  Bred  Suffolk  Ewes;  109 

registered  bred  Corriedale  ewes.  2000  unregistered 
heavy  shearing  young  bred  ewes  $11  to  $13.  Carloads 
delivered  free.  EOMOND  STONE.  CHARITON.  IOWA 


FOB  SALE:  A  few  choice  young  Reg.  Shropshire  ewes 
bred  for  March  and  April  lambs  by  prize  rams. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


-  CORRIEDALE  BRED  EWES  - 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  -  MT..  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Reg.  Dorset  and  Corriedale  Bred  Ewes 
E.  L.  ROGERS,  STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  BELGIANS 

Two  year  Stallion  Colt,  large  handsome.  $250. 
Mare  to  foal  March  -  April,  $450;  both  $600. 

Aspinwall  Comers,  Henderson,  N.  Y. 

Mashed  Pairs  of  PERCHERON  and 
BELGIAN  MARES,  both  pure-bred  and  grades 

ERNEST  C.  BELL,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  NEW  JERSEY 

„„„  ,„  'VA^TET>  TO  BPF:  OUTSTANDING 
WELSH  MARES  AND  STALLION.  SUN  VALLEY 
FARM,  R.  F,  D.  I,  OAKLAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SALE:  Fine  team  farm  horses.  Work  anywhere. 
Double  or  single.  Sound,  gentle,  ivUling.  Must  have 
kind  treatment.  E.  BROOKS,  CALIFON,  N,  J 
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UNIFORM  MILKING  . .  .  without  change  from  one  milking 
to  the  next ...  is  necessary  to  highest  milk  production 
levels.  Variations  and  changes  in  milking  speed  and  action 
in  machine  milking  cause  loss  of  production  .  .  .  exactly  as 
when  hand  milkers  are  changed.  Only  the  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker  with  the  famous  ''Magnetic  Heart” 
.  .  .  which  controls  pulsations  for  each  unit  from  the  Pulso- 
Pump  magnetically  .  .  .  assures  that  your  cows  will  always 
be  milked  in  the  same  correct ,  uniform  and  regular  manner 
day  after  day.  And  that  means  highest,  uniform  milk  yield! 


Sheep  on  Our  Farms 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


During  the  late  Winter  and  early 
Spring  there  are  several  important 
things  which  need  to  be  done  around 
the  sheep  shed.  Sheep  are  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  man  for  proper  care  and 
shelter  than  any  other  class  of  animals. 
They  are  not  so  exacting  in  their  day- 
to-day  needs  as  some  other  kinds  of 
livestock,  but  unless  the  right  thing  is 
done  for  them  and  at  the  right  time, 
they  suffer  greatly  in  health  and  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Handling  Sheep 

One  of  the  most  essential  things  with 
good  sheep  husbandry  is  to  move  quietly 
and  gently  when  around  the  flock,  and 
also  when  handling  sheep.  Some  people 
who  do  not  understand  sheep,  often 
feel  that  shepherds  are  inclined  to  be 
gruff  and  cranky.  The  reason  that 
good  sheepmen  are  sometimes  dis¬ 
pleased  with  novices  is  because  of  their 
actions  when  around  sheep.  It  is  a 
common  sight  at  the  fairs  to  see  people 
pull  the  fleece  of  sheep  in  their  pens 
and  tease  them  unmercifully.  Such 
mistreatment  often  disturbs  them,  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  do  not  show 
to  their  best  advantage  in  the  ring. 
In  close  competition  this  may  mean  the 
difference  between  winning  first  or  tak¬ 
ing  a  lower  place.  I  always  remembered 
the  advice  of  the  late  Joe  Mumford, 
given  on  one  of  my  visits  to  Iroquois 
Farm  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  when  he 
said  that  he  could  soon  tell  if  a  person 
knew  anything  about  sheep  by  watching 
his  actions  a  short  time  in  the  sheep 
barn.  Sheep  are  naturally  timid,  but 
they  like  to  be  petted  around  the  head 
and  ears,  when  they  have  confidence  in 
someone.  However,  Joe  knew  that  there 
is  no  better  way  to  spoil  a  lamb  than 
to  start  petting  it.  Some  of  the  most 
vicious  rams  have  been  made  worse  by 
too  much  petting  and  teasing  when 
young.  Kindness  and  overindulgence 
are  two  different  things,  and  Joe  felt 
that  when  anyone  started  petting  his 
lambs,  they  knew  very  little  if  any¬ 
thing  about  sheep. 

The  method  used  when  catching  and 
handling  sheep  is  also  very  important, 
because,  when  done  improperly,  it 
frightens  and  may  injure  the  animal. 
Sheep  should  never  be  chased  and 
grabbed  by  their  fleece,  because  it  may 
cause  a  serious  injury  to  a  pregnant 
ewe;  at  best  it  will  frighten  her  and 
produce  a  bruised  spot  where  the  wool 
has  been  roughly  pulled.  The  easiest 
way  to  catch  either  a  ewe  or  lamb  is 
to  pen  the  flock  in  the  barn  or  shed, 
and,  then  by  working  quietly  and  using 
a  light  panel  or  gate,  corner  two  or 
three  head.  After  letting  all  but  the 
one  desired  slip  past,  this  individual 
should  be  caught  by  grasping  it  firmly, 
and  high  up,  in  either  flank.  Next, 
reach  around  and  place  a  hand  or  fore¬ 
arm  under  its  jaw,  then  let  go  of  the 
flank  and  put  one  hand  under  the  dock 
or  tail  h'ead.  A  light  pressure  at  the 
rear  will  cause  the  animal  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  and  it  can  be  controlled  and 
guided  by  the  hand  or  arm  under  the 
jaw.  If  it  is  desired  to  -set  the  sheep 
on  its  rump,  this  can  be  readily  ac¬ 
complished  by  reaching  under  its  belly 
and  firmly  grasping  a  hind  leg,  just 
above  the  hoof,  on  the  opposite  where 
the  holder  is  standing.  A  strong,  steady 
pull  on  the  hind  leg,  combined  with  a 
pressure  from  the  knee  on  the  breast 
bone,  will  make  the  animal  settle  on 
its  rump.  The  holder’s  position  should 
then  be  shifted  so  that  the  sheep’s  back 
rests  securely  between  the  knees;  if 
kept  balanced  on  its  rump,  with  the  feet 
just  off  the  floor,  it  will  not  struggle 
and  can  be  examined  along  the  belly, 
and  the  ewe’s  udder  and  teats  inspected. 

Dogs  and  Sheep 

A  good  sheep  dog  is  helpful  in  many 
ways,  because  as  the  flock  becomes 
used  to  seeing  and  being  driven  by  a 
dog,  they  get  to  be  less  timid  of  other 
dogs.  A  properly  trained  dog  knows 
that  the  sheep  are  its  special  property, 
and  will  guard  them  from  other  dogs 
and  marauders.  However,  on'*  many 
farms  the  dogs  which  are  allowed  with 


the  sheep  are  not  only  a  nuisance,  but 
often  harmful  to  have  around  pregnant 
ewes  because  they  annoy  or  chase  them 
and  get  the  sheep  excited.  Sheep  kill¬ 
ing  dogs  have  done  more  damage  to  the 
industry  than  all  other  troubles  com¬ 
bined.  This  menace  is  so  bad  and 
prevalent,  especially  on  farms  which 
are  close  to  cities  and  towns,  that  it  has 
become  almost  impossible  to  keep  sheep. 
While  several  States  allow  varying  in¬ 
demnities  from  dog  losses,  they  are 
never  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  injuries 
sustained. 

Most  sheep  are  so  afraid  of  dogs  that 
all  they  need  to  start  them  on  a  stam¬ 
pede  is  to  see  a  strange  dog  going  either 
across  the  field  or  toward  them.  They 
begin  running,  and  even  if  the  dog  is 
not  a  sheep  killer,  it  may  start  chasing 
them  in  play.  Natural  instincts  soon 
manifest  themselves  and  before  long  a 
tragedy  has  occurred.  The  amount  of 
actual  damage  that  a  dog  may  inflict 
with  its  teeth  is  often  negligible,  but 
the  more  serious  loss  usually  comes 
from  the  terrified  sheep  piling  up  in  a 
fence  corner,  and  trampling  or  smother¬ 
ing  each  other  to  death.  When  the  flock 
has  been  through  such  an  experience,  it 
is  probable  that  the  ewes  will  never 
breed  again,  even  though  they  may  not 
show  any  apparent  injury.  When  lambs 
have  been  chased  by  dogs,  they  often 
stop  growing  and  gaining,  or  rnake  very 
poor  subsequent  returns.  Dogs  are 
therefore  a  serious  hazard  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  sheep  husbandry,  and  in  a  large 
measure  are  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
tinuing  decline  of  sheep  numbers  in  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  sure  protection  against 
sheep  killing  dogs  except  a  elose  woven 
high  wire  fence,  which  has  been  forti¬ 
fied  at  the  top  with  three,  outward 
sloping,  electrified  strands  of  barbed- 
wire;  or  else  constant  observation  of  the 
flock,  with  a  good  rifle  handy.  Both 
of  these  are  expensive  and  impractical 
for  farmers  to  use.  However,  there  are 
various  things  that  will  help  in  con¬ 
trolling  dogs,  and  thus  be  of  some  bene¬ 
fit  in  reducing  such  losses.  When  sheep 
are  grazing,  one  of  the  best  dog  dis¬ 
couragers  is  to  pasture  one  or  more 
Angus  cows,  with  a  calf  at  her  eide, 
in  the  same  enclosure  as  the  sheep. 
The  protective  maternal  instinct  of  the 
black  doddies  is  inherently  strong,  and 
she  will  immediately  go  for  any  dog 
that  gets  near  her  offspring.  As  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  one  or  more  good 
sheep  dogs  will  guard  and  protect  the 
flock  from  any  depredators  that  may 
come  near,  but  this  applies  only  to 
specially  trained  dogs,  or  those  that 
have  a  natural  ability  in  this  respect. 

If  the  flock  is  brought  from  the  pas¬ 
ture  into  an  enclosed  structure  at  night, 
it  will  stop  much  of  the  loss  from  dogs, 
but  on  many  farms  such  a  procedure  in¬ 
volves  too  much  work  and  trouble  to 
be  practical.  Another  means  of  pro¬ 
tection,  which  several  farmers  have 
used  effectively,  is  to  put  the  meanest 
billy  goat  that  can  be  found  in  with  the 
sheep,  as  he  will  usually  make  a  bold 
stand,  and  often  be  able  to  fight  off 
marauding  dogs.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  when  a  band  of  vicious 
sheep  killing  dogs  attacks  the  flock,  they 
leave  devastation  and  death  in  their 
wake.  Some  farmers  and  sheepmen 
advocate  that  the  horned  breeds  of 
sheep  are  braver  and  more  aggressive 
and  therefore  will  not  become  so  pan¬ 
icky  when  chased  by  dogs.  Suffolk 
sheep  are  also  reputed  by  some  to  be 
especially  bold  around  dogs.  My  own 
experience  and  observation  is  that  such 
instances  are  more  a  matter  of  certain 
selected  strains  within  the  breeds,  plus 
proper  training  around  dogs,  rather  than 
any  special  breed  characteristic.  No 
sheep  can  long  stand  up  against  a 
really  bad  dog. 

Fewer  Sheep  On  Farms 

In  spite  of  good  prices  for  lambs  and 
wool,  the  decline  in  sheep  numbers  is 
constant  and  serious.  The  latest  gov¬ 
ernment  statistics  show  that  for  the 
periods  of  1934-43  (average),  as  com- 

(Continued  on  Page  182) 


THE  PROFITABLE  DE  LAVAL  Sterli^  MILKER 

For  fast,  profitable  milking  of  De  Laval  quality 
at  lower  cost  your  answer  is  .  .  .  the  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker.  Complete  outfits  or  Sterling 
single  or  double  units  for  operation  on  your 
present  single  pipe  line  installation. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
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DE  LAVAL 


order  to  have  the  breeding  ewes  drop  strong,  frisky  lambs,  such  as  these 
rdy  Corriedale  youngsters,  owned  by  Martin  Hartman  of  _  Dansmue, 
Kingston  County,  N.  Y.,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  right  thing  is  done  to 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Lesson  in  Old  Fashioned  Cheese  Making 


Vacations,  in  the  commonly  accepted 
meaning  of  the  term,  do  not  come  my 
way  so  to  meet  my  need  for  a  change 
I  often  walk  three  miles  to  the  village 
to  spend  the  day  with  friends,  taking 
pot  luck  at  noon.  This  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  also  an  opportunity  to 
learn.  One  of  them  taught  me  how 
to  make  the  traditional  New  England 
boiled  vegetable  dinner,  a  luxury  dish; 
another  proved  that  shredded  carrots 
in  place  of  sliced  carrots  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  a  salad.  Last 
Summer  I  made  a  visit  to  which  I  had 
long  looked  forward.  This  friend  did 
not  live  in  the  village.  From  my 
sprucetipped  hillside  farm  I  could  see 
her  maple  crowned  one,  two  miles  as 
the  crow  flies  but  six  miles  around  by 
the  road,  a  little  too  far  to  walk  over 
and  back  in  a  d&y.  The  circumstances 
which  had  made  this  woman  my  friend 
were  peculiar.  We  met  first  at  a 
Grange  fair  in  the  village  about  15 
years  ago,  and  were  drawn  to  each 
other  by  a  common  purpose.  Federal 
agronomists  had  just  declared  our  part 
of  the  town  to  be  marginal,  suggest¬ 
ing  resettlement.  A  few  not  too  tactful 
persons  at  the  village  had  been  rubbing 
it  in.  Our  reply  to  their  sarcasm  were 
exhibits  at  the  Grange  fair  big  enough 
and  excellent  enough  to  demonstrate 
that  we  could  get  just  as  good  results 
as  they.  The  majority  of  the  prizes 
went  to  us  that  year;  but  a  good  time 
was  had  by  all. 

This  womans  specialties  were  huge 
pumpkins  and  fancy  cheeses.  I  was 
especially  interested  in  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  cheese  for  home  use,  and  she  in¬ 
vited  me  to  visit  her  some  day  and 
watch  her  at  work  and  inspect  her 
equipment  and  methods.  Fifteen  years 
is  a  long  time  to  wait  to  accept  an 
invitation,  but  the  invitation  had  been 
renewed  whenever  I  saw  her,  and  last 
Summer  the  way  finally  opened.  I 
arrived  at  her  farm  home  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  found  her  in  the  garden  help¬ 
ing  her  husband  plant  corn.  I  wondered, 
as  I  saw  them  working  together,  how 
much  of  a  nuisance  I  would  be;  but  I 
did  not  wonder  long.  As  I  sat  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  while  she  finished  her 
work,  she  told  me  she  was  glad  for  an 
excuse  to  knock  off,  having  spent  the 
night  in  meeting  an  emergency  caused 
by  an  adventurous  porcupine  and  a 
conscientious  watch  dog,  ending  with 
a  call  to  the  veterinarian.  Soon  we 
were  on  the  way  to  her  kitchen  to 
see  her  cheese  making  equipment,  and 
I  watched  as  she  made  cottage  cheese  for 
dinner.  She  told  me  that  her  mother 
had  died  when  she  was  a  young  girl 
and  that  she  went  to  work  for  a  woman 
who  ran  a  country  boarding  house  for 
vacationists.  She  wanted  above  every¬ 
thing  to  become  a  good  cook.  Her 
employer  liked  this  ambition  and  took 


pains  to  teach  her.  She  had  a  friend 
in  the  next  town,  an  old  lady,  who 
came  to  visit  her  often.  This  old  lady 
told  her  all  about  the  methods  of  the 
pioneers,  how  to  card,  spin,  weave  and 
make  lye  and  soap  and  good  cheese. 
When  she  married  the  dapper  young 
man  whose  picture  I  saw  in  the  parlor, 
she  found  that  what  she  had  learned 
about  making  cheese  was  especially 
helpful,  for  he  was  a  farmer.  Cheese 
making  for  the  home  table  came  in 
time  to  be  followed  by  cheese  making 
for  pin  money,  and  she  soon  acquired 
a  local  reputation  for  this  art. 

I  asked  her  to  begin  by  telling  me 
about  rennet.  She  thinks  the  rennet 
tablets  which  I  have  used  in  my  few 
experiments  with  making  cured  cheese 
are  inclined  to  make  cheese  tough. 
This  is  probably  because  one  is 
tempted  to  use  too  much.  As  her 
husband  occasionally  butchers  a  veal, 
she  makes  her  own  rennet  the  old 
fashioned  way.  I  took  notes  as  she 
told  me  about  it.  She  explained  it  this 
way:  Open  the  stomach  of  the  calf; 
turning  it  inside  out,  take  out  the  curd. 
Wash  the  stomach  in  a  little  cold 
water,  rinsing  carefully  but  not  rub¬ 
bing.  Take  a  silver  knife  and  scrape 
off  the  layer  of  rennet,  saving  both 
solid  matter  and  juice.  Wait  until  the 
animal  heat  is  out  of  it.  Make  about 
a  pint  of  brine,  putting  all  the  salt 
that  will  dissolve  into  boiling  water, 
and  then  letting  it  get  cold.  Put  the 
rennet  into  this  brine  in  a  quart  jar. 
Don’t  seal.  Stir  every  day  for  three 
or  four  days.  When  the  rennet  is 
cured  so  it  will  not  spoil,  seal  and  set 
away  for  use  as  desired.  Either  liquid 
or  solid  matter  may  be  used  ip  mak¬ 
ing  cheese.  For  cottage  cheese,  use 
one  teaspoon  of  the  liquid  or  dip  a 
piece  of  the  rennet  a  couple  of  times 
into  four  quarts  of  milk.  This  will 
make  a  bowl  full  of  the  cheese.  The 
rennet  may  be  washed  off  and  put 
back  to  use  again. 

A  five  pound  cheese  is  the  best 
size  to  sell.  It  is  big  enough  not  to 
dry  out  badly  and  small  enough  so  it 
isn’t  too  large  an  investment  for  the 
purchaser.  This  takes  about  50  pounds 
of  milk.  The  richer  the  milk,  the  larger 
and  more  tender  the  cheese.  Those 
made  from  either  Guernsey  or  Jersey 
milk  are  nicest  for  rennet  cheese.  Four 
tablespoonsful  of  home  made  liquid 
rennet  should  be  enough  for  a  five 
pound  cheese;  or  a  small  piece  of 
solid  rennet  may  be  dipped  several 
times  into  the  milk.  Put  the  night  milk¬ 
ing  from  two  ordinary  cows  into  a  pan 
large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  without 
cooling  add  rennet  as  above;  let  set 
until  it  solidifies.  With  a  silver  knife, 
cut  the  curd  both  lengthwise  and  cross¬ 
wise,  making  squares  about  one  and 
one-half  inch  each  way;  cut  roughly 


Weighing  Livestock 

The  importance  of  checking  livestock 
weights  is  an  old  story  to  most  every 
farmer  and  breeder.  While  farmers  are 
well  aware  of  the  need  for  checking 
weights,  very  few  have  ever  been 
able  to  do  so  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  property.  Without  some  method  of 
accurately  weighing  cattle,  hogs  or 
sheep,  the  feeder  can  only  guess  at 
the  weight  increase,  and  in  so  doing, 
he  can  never  be  certain  that  he  is 
feeding  the  best  mixture  for  maximum 
results. 

It  goes  -^without  saying,  then,  that  a 
reliable  scale  is  a  real  necessity  on 
every  farm.  Most  farm  homes  do  have 
a  low  capacity  scale,  but  probably  not 
one  in  a  hundred  can  boast  of  a  unit 
capable  of  weighing  cows,  hogs  and 
other  livestock.  The  usual  practice  is 
to  utilize  the  local  highway  scale,  the 
grain  store  scale  or  the  scale  at  the 
nearest  stockyards.  This  is  a  laborious 
process  and  time  consuming  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  prize  stock  breeders 
who  carefully  watch  weight  increase 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  a  recognized  fact 
too,  that  cattle  can  carry  disease  and 
perfectly  healthy  cows  can  be  easily 
contaminated  at  public  scales. 

There  has  lately  been  announced  an 
instrument  known  as  a  dynamometer 
which  is  essentially  a  high  capacity 
scale.  This  unit  looks  somewhat  like  an 
oversized  alarm  clock  and  has  the  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  of  being  highly  portable 
and  light  in  weight.  Such  dynamome¬ 
ters  have  long  been  known  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  world  for  their  extreme  accuracy 
m  important  research  and  field  test 
work.  They  are  used  in  hydraulic 
mechanisms,  testing  machines,  wire 
pensioning  devices,  and  many  others. 
+^eir  big  advantage  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  can  register  a  tremendous 
toad  from  zero  up  to  as  high  as  20,000 
pounds  if  necessary.  Yet,  they  are  them¬ 
selves  only  eight  and  one-fourth  inches 
Ion£  by  six  and  one-fourth  inches  tall 
nph  three  inches  thick.  Weighing  only 
eight  pounds  with  attachment  shackles, 
mese  dynamometers  are  very  easy  to 
move  around  on  the  farm  wherever 
*hey  may  be  needed.  , 

The  writer  built  a  wooden  cage  or 
oox  of  ordinary  pine  boards,  such  as 
fe  available  on  most  any  farm.  This 
cage  was  slatted  to  reduce  weight  and 
handling  ease.  Both  ends  had 
.Sates.  The  initial  tests  were 

„  ,a  heavy  bull.  He  had  no  hesitation 
doout  entering  the  cage  as  it  was  open 


on  both  ends.  As  soon  as  he  was  well 
in,  both  gates  were  closed  holding  him 
stationary.  Previously  we  had  felled 
two  rather  tall  trees  and  erected  them 
on  each  side  of  the  cage.  A  cross 
support  was  added  at  the  top.  To  this 
we  attached  an  ordinary  chain  hoist 
with  the  dynamometer  scale  between 
it  and  the  cage.  It  was  then  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  seconds  to  lift  the 
cage  with  the  bull  in  it  and  read  his 
weight.  Of  course,  we  deducted  the 
weight  of  the  cage  which  was  about 
250  pounds.  To  drive  the  bull  in  and 
obtain  his  weight  was  a  matter  of 
about  two  and  one-half  minutes  in 
all.  The  dynamometer  read  1,450 
pounds  net.  Later,  we  weighed  16  head 
of  young  cattle  individually  that  we 
were  taking  to  market  the  next  day. 
This  was  done  with  dispatch,  and  the 
weights  checked  with  the  stockyard 
scales  satisfactorily. 

Two  or  three  milk  cows  were  also 
weighed,  one  at  a  time,  with  no  diffi¬ 
culty  at  all.  These  could  have  been 


It  is  an  easy  matter  to  weigh  livestock 
with  a  farm  dynamometer,  for  after 
the  animal  has  been  crated,  it  takes 
only  a  few  minutes’  time  to  obtain  its 
accurate  weight. 


into  cubes  with  a  slotted  spoon.  Spread 
a  cloth  over  a  large  colander,  pour  in 
the  curd  and  let  drip  overnight.  Re¬ 
peat  the  process  with  the  morning’s 
milk.  Mix  the  last  night’s  curd,  which 
is  now  quite  dry,  with  morning’s  curd, 
which  is  still  a  little  wet;  chop  and 
mix  these  together.  Sprinkle  a  couple 
of  heaping  tablespoonsful  of  salt  over 
this  combined  curd  and  mix  thorough¬ 
ly.  Spread  cheese  cloth  over  the  hoop 
and  pack  in  the  curd  firmly.  Press  in 
a  cheese  press,  gently  at  first.  Gradu¬ 
ally  increase  the  pressure.  After  24 
hours,  take  the  cheese  out,  turn  it 
over,  and  press  again  for  24  hours  more. 
Remove  the  cheese  from  the  hoop. 
Melt  a  little  unsalted  butter  and  pour 
off  the  oil.  (Salted  butter  will  make 
the  cheese  sweat).  Use  this  oil  to 
grease  the  cheese.  Turn  and  grease 
often  while  the  cheese  cures.  In  about 
six  weeks,  it  will  be  about  ready  to 
cut.  All  utensils  in  which  rennet  has 
been  used  should  be  thoroughly 
scalded.  Here  we  laughed  heartily  as 
my  hostess  told  me  an  incident  of  her 
early  married  life.  A  milk  customer 
complained  that  she  had  found  her 
milk,  though  sweet,  mysteriously 
laubered  in  the  bottle  one  morning. 
This  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  rennet  she  had  been  using  to 
make  the  cheese  must  have  found  its 
way  into  the  milk  bottle. 

When  the  welcome  is  genuine,  pot 
luck  dinner  is  much  more  enjoyable 
than  a  dinner  date.  Though  cooked  for 
the  husband,  the  guest  found  the  noon 
meal  very  much  to  her  taste.  Potatoes 
and  dandelion  greens  cooked  with  salt 
pork  are  a  favorite  dish  with  me,  and 
I  like  cottage  cheese  with  them.  This 
was  at  the  height  of  the  meat  shortage, 
but  meat  was  never  missed.  With  the 
dandelion  greens  had  been  cooked  a 
few  carrots  from  the  root  cellar  en¬ 
hancing  the  flavor  of  both.  I  made  a 
mental  note  to  try  it  myself  sometime 
soon.  The  dessert  was  an  old  fashioned 
sugar  saver;  also  delicious.  Having 
eaten  and  retired  to  the  parlor  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  on  clothing,  household 
furnishings  and  things  in  general,  the 
afternoon  passed  quickly. 

Our  ancestors  were  dependent  upon 
their  own  labor  for  many  things  which 
modern  farmers’  wives  buy  as  factory 
products.  Although  something  can  be 
said  for  large  scale  manufacturing  ac¬ 
cording  to  well  worked  out  standard 
procedure  in  this  matter  of  making 
cheese,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  decline  of  skill  in  the  home,  in 
this  as  in  other  products,  *  is  a  thing 
to  be  regretted.  To  all  of  us  who  keep 
cows  and  do  not  sell  milk  commer¬ 
cially,  there  come  times  when  we  have 
surpluses.  For  this  reason,  I  am  glad 
for  these  suggestions  from  a  friend  as 
I  continue  my  experiments  in  cheese 
making,  an  art  in  which  I  am  still  in 
the  amateur  class.  n.  k.  w. 

New  Hampshire 


weighed  at  one  draft  if  we  had  been 
equipped  and  so  desired.  We  also  led 
a  horse  into  the  cage  with  ease.  Finally 
we  weighed  25  hogs  in  record  time. 
The  same  cage  was  used;  however,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  two  cages 
available,  a  small  one  for  hogs  or  sheep 
and  a  large  one  for  cows  or  horses. 

Since  our  initial  tests  we  have  im¬ 
proved  on  the  original  setup  by  leaving 
the  cage  permanently  suspended  from 
the  top  beam  with  the  scale  still  in 
series.  Two  small  inclined  ramps  were 
made  for  each  end  of  the  cage  so  that 
the  cattle  could  be  driven  up  one  end 
and  into  it.  After  weighing,  they  came 
out  and  down  the  ramp  on  the  opposite 
side.  Thus  it  was  unnecessary  to  raise 
and  lower  the  cage  each  time;  it  was 
simply  left  in  suspension.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  does  away  with  the  cost  of  a 
chain  hoist  so  that  the  only  expense 
involved  the  dynamometer  scale  and 
the  cage.  We  figured  the  materials  for 
the  cage  cost  us  about  $10. 

In  farm  work  it  is  often  necessary  to 
check,  the  draw-bar  pulling  power  of 
tractors  or  trucks.  The  dynamometer  is 
especially  suited  to  this  task  also.  It  is 
simply  hooked  between  the  tractor  and 
some  stationary  object  such  as  a  tree. 
The  tractor  is  driven  ahead  under  full 
power  until  the  engine  stalls.  Pull  is 
automatically  indicated  in  pounds  by 
the  red  maximum  hand.  Then  too, 
there  are  dozens  of  odd  weighing  jobs 
to  be  done  on  an  average  farm.  Many 
of  these  are  in  locations  where  an 
ordinary  scale  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  The  portable  dynamometer 
can  be  taken  into  the  barn  or  out  into 
the  field  wherever  the  job  may  be.  A 
collaspsible  tripod  can  be  quickly  set 
up  providing  a  high  capacity  weighing 
unit  when  and  where  it  is  most  needed 

Kentucky  j.  L.  F. 


Lood  Livestock  Books 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  &  Palmer . $4. 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . 3. 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3. 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P-  T-  Ziegler . 3. 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards . 3. 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds . 2. 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . 2 
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COOKING 
CAN  BE  FUN! 


WITH  A  MODERN 

MEALMASTIR 


•  INSULATED  WITH  FIBERGLAS 

•  LONG  LASTING  FIREBRICK  LINING 

•  DE  LUXE  PORCELAIN  FINISH 

•  ALUMINIZED  STEEL  BODY 

•  MORE  UNIFORM  BAKING 

•  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 

Meelmasfer  ranges  use  coal  or  wood  for 
fuel.  Write,  for  free  illustrated  folder. 
Knox  Stove  Works,  2016  Ailor  Avenue, 
Knoxville  7,  Tennessee. 


Here’s  good  news — 

HARDER  SILOS 

are  now  available 


Yes,  once  more  you  can  get  a 
HARDER — the  silo  that’s  built  right, 
the  silo  that  assures  minimum  spoil¬ 
age  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance 
trouble  and  expense.  Stronger,  more 
rigid,  more  air-tight.  Patented  con¬ 
tinuous  door  front. 

The  Harder  Silo  has  many  special 
exclusive  features  that  make  it  the 
most  desirable  silo 
to  own,  the  most 
satisfactory  and  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  More 
than  50  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  silo  design, 
manufacture  and 
erection  cars 
be  a  big  help 
Write  or 
phone  forfur- 
ther  informa¬ 
tion.  Specify 
size  desired. 
Don’t  wait — 
act  today! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
Box  H  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP 


CATCHES  ALL  KINDS  OF  ANIMALS. 
bANT  HARM  CHILDREN,  PETS,  BIRDS  OR  POULTRY 


Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  “Havahart”  traps 
beat  snap  traps  all  hollow  for  farm  and  estate 
■use.  Your  good  dog  can’t  lose  a  toe  in  these 
traps  and  it’s  easy  to  return  the  neighbor’s  cat 
or  turn  your  own  loose  unhurt. 

This  trap  works  like  the  old  box  trap  except  it 
opens  at  both  ends  so  the  animals  can  see  all 
the  way  through  and  get  a  feeling  of  confidence. 
No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  continuous 
service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuously  near  the  chicken  coop 
will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly.  $ 

Send  card  today  for  illustrated  price  list. 
HAVAHART,  238 Water  St.,  .Ossjning,  JT^Y. 
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is  huhg**"  TvHi  i  i 

"0/^ floBBiNG  YOU 


robbing 


You  can’t  see  the  "Hidden  Hunger”  thief.  But,  right  now  he 
may  be  menacing  the  health,  production  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  your  cows  and  stealing  your  hard  earned  profits. 
BEWARE  OF:— 

77 HIDDEN  HUNGER 77 — Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

To  protect  your  herd  from  "Hidden  Hunger”  supplement 
their  daily  ration  with  Near’s  MinRaltone.  MinRaltone  is 
the  enemy  of  profit-robbing  mineral  deficiencies  because  it 
contains  11  Hidden-Hunger-Fighting  mineral  elements 
(plus  vitamin  D),  needed  by  livestock  for  top  health,  sturdy 
growth  and  peak  production  and  reproduction.  Don’t  let 
"Hidden  Hunger”  steal  your  profits.  Write  for  free  literature. 


NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


MinRaltone] 

L  WITH  VITAMIN  D  A 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

jU  health 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 

1947  Near’*  Food  Co..  Inc. 


All  Purposb  Prefabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St. _ Hackensack,  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  eto.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Tears 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO..  130  Arch  St..  Phlla.  6.  Pa. 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP 
MAKING  &  MARKETING  SUPPLIES 

For  samples  of  our  beautiful  Labels  and  complete  prices, 
Write—  SUGA8  BUSH  SUPPLIES  COMPANY 
BOX  NO.  1107  -  LANSING  4.  MICHIGAN 


Being  Published.  “IRISH  LAUGHTER.”  This  song. 
NEW  “Summertime”  Waltz-song,  and  “Minuet,”  with 
words.  One  Dollar.  H.  R.  WILSON,  P.  0,  Box  254, 
Station  G.  322  W.  52nd  St,,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


ADD  CHARM  AND  DEADTY 

To  Your  Spring  Ensemble  With  A  Lovely 

4  Skin  Scarf  of  Sable-Blended  Redwood  Furs 

DYED  CONEY 

$15.60  Tax  Included 

For  Those  Who  Can  Afford  The  Best 

WE  SUGGEST  OUR 

4  Skin  Scarf  of  Mink-Blended  Logwood  Furs 

DYED  OPOSSUM 

$25.20  Tax  Included 

Send  No  Money.  Just  send  2  references.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  these  furs  on  approval  for  10  days. 

D.  &  M.  AGINES 

244-48  West  27th  St„  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Sheep  on  Our  Farms 

(Continued  from  Page  180) 
pared  with  present  numbers,  stock  sheep 
and  lambs  in  the  North  Atlantic  states 
declined  from  858,000  head  to  665,000 
head.  Other  sectional  divisions  were 
as  follows:  East  North  Central,  4,694,000 
to  3,540,000;  West  North  Central,  6,795,- 
000  to  6,637,000;  South  Atlantic,  1,123,- 
000  to  852,000;  South  Central,  11,136,000 
to  11,800,000  (only  sectional  increase); 
and  Western,  22,293,000  to  17,821,000. 
Totals  in  the  United  States  for  .  these 
periods  then  were,  46,899,000  to  41,315,- 
000,  or  a  decline  of  5,584,000  head. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  decrease 
is  that  farmers  and  ranchers  marketed 
fewer  lambs  during  1946,  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  do  so  in  1947,  than  they  have 
for  several  years  previously.  The  1946 
lamb  crop,  26  million  head,  was  about 
two  million  less  than  in  1945,  and  is 
the  smallest  since  1927.  Survey  reports 
show  that  the  1947  lamb  crop  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  even  less  than  that  of  last  year, 
because  most  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
dtmtinuing  to  reduce  the  number  of 
breeding  ewes  that  they  are  carrying. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  farm  value,  per  head  for  sheep, 
for  the  comparative  periods  mentioned, 
has  increased  approximately  33  per  cent. 

As  Winter  advances,  it  is  an  excellent 
practice  to  take  an  occasional  day  and 
examine  the  breeding  ewes  individually 
and  with  care.  After  a  ewe  has  been 
placed  on  her  rump,  in  the  manner 
previously  mentioned,  her  feet  should 
be  trimmed.  The  outer  -wall  should  be 
cut  back,  about  even  with  the  sole;  this 
is  especially  important  with  lamb  and 
yearling  ewes,  as  it  will  prevent  the 
formation  of  crooked  legs.  It  will  also 
serve  to  eliminate  a  possible  foul  con¬ 
dition  from  developing  between  the  ex¬ 
cessive  horn  growth  and  the  bottom  of 
the  foot.  If  an  infection  is  present  in 
the  foot,  the  parts  should  be  cleaned 
and  washed  thoroughly,  either  in  a  five 
per  cent  carbolic  or  lysol  solution,  and 
then  dried.  If  they  are  then  dusted 
with  a  powder  containing  some  of  the 
sulfa  drugs,  it  will  hasten  healing  and 
help  eliminate  the  trouble.  When  the 
foot  is  tender  or  bleeding,  and  perhaps 
discharging  pus,  a  liberal  application  of 
sulfa  salve,  followed  by  bandaging  with 
cotton  and  over  this  a  clean  cloth,  will 
be  of  benefit.  To  prevent  such  foot 
infections  from  occurring,  the  sheep 
should  be  quartered  in  a  deeply  bedded, 
dry  shed,  where  good  drainage  obtains. 

After  the  feet  have  been  taken  care 
of,  the  fleece  around  the  dock  and  be¬ 
tween  the  legs  should  be  trimmed  away. 
Very  often,  during  the  late  Winter  or 
early  Spring,  especially  when  the  ewes 
have  been  fed  largely  on  alfalfa  hay, 
they  become  chafed  or  irritated  from 
the  urine  which  remains  absorbed  in 
their  wool.  Even  if  this  condition  does 
not  prevail,  trimming  away  the  accum¬ 
ulated  fleece  and  dirty  locks  will  per¬ 
mit  their  lambs  to  nurse  more  readily, 
and  thus  prove  beneficial  for  both  the 
ewes  and  their  lambs.  The  high  nitro¬ 
gen  content  of  alfalfa  hay  has  a  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  on  the  animal’s  kidneys, 
and  when  used  as  the  sole  roughage, 
it  often  causes  excessive  urination.  How¬ 
ever,  no  bad  effect  is  sustained  from 
this,  if  the  fleece  is  properly  trimmed. 

Sheep  Parasites 

It  is  now  standard  practice  to  keep 
a  phenothiazine-salt  mixture  available, 
where  the  sheep  can  have  constant  ac¬ 
cess  to  it.  This  preparation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  firms  through  the 
local  druggist.  The  usual  proportions 
are  one  part  phenothiazine  to  nine  parts 
of  salt.  However,  it  is  generally  easier 
and  just  as  economical  to  buy  the  com¬ 
mercial  mixture,  and  it  is  also  ac¬ 
curately  standardized  and  fresh.  Ex¬ 
perimental  work  has  shown  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  sheep  should  be  treated  by  sep¬ 
arate  and  special  anthelmintic  dosage, 
at  least  once  in  the  Spring  and  again 
in  the  Fall,  for  the  elimination  of  in¬ 
ternal  parasites.  There  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  commercial  drug  compounds 
available  that  are  effective  for  such 
usage.  Your  local  druggist  can  obtain 
any  of  these  on  order,  if  they  are  not 
already  in  stock.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  read  and  carefully  follow  directions 
which  are  printed  on  the  container. 
While  medication  is  essential,  where 
internal  parasitic  infestation  is  present, 
it  will  be  of  little  avail  unless  necessary 
preventive  measures  are  also  rigidly 
followed.  The  easiest  and  best  pre¬ 
ventive  plan  to  use  with  sheep  is  to 
follow  a  rotational  grazing  plan,  and 
never  pasture  the  flock  continuously 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land.  One 
or  two  years’  interval  between 
grazing  periods  on  permanent  pasture 
is  most  desirable.  Where  land  area  is 
not  large,  it  will  help  prevent  parasites 
to  Fall  plow  each  year,  and  seed  the 
area  to  a  temporary  pasture  mixture. 

External  parasites,  such  as  sheep 
ticks,  can  be  controlled  by  dipping  in 
the  Spring  after  the  flock  has  been 
sheared.  The  arsenical  dips  have  the 
advantage  of  requiring  only  one  ap¬ 
plication.  Here  again  it  is  important 
to  carefully  follow  the  directions  printed 
on  the  container.  Several  farmers  and 
sheenmen  have  reported  good  results 
in  killing  and  preventing  external  sheep 
parasites,  from  dusting  a  five  per  cent 
strength  DDT  powder  along  the  back 
of  their  sheep  two  or  three  times  during 
the  Winter.  It  is  best  to  make  sure 
that  the  DDT  is  in  contact  with  the 
skin  by  parting  the  wool  in  several 
places,  when  making  the  applications. 


The  motor  in  your  car  runs  smoother . . . 
and  longer  .  .  .  with  proper  care  and  lu¬ 
brication.  Just  so,  with  the  tender  tissues 
of  teats  and  udder.  Instant  treatment 
with  Bag  Balm  of  any  cut,  chap,  surface 
sore  or  injury  may  save  permanent  ob¬ 
struction  or  costly  infections.  Bag  Balm 
is  loaded  with  soothing  lanolin,  is  anti¬ 
septic-on-contact,  and  is  just  the  right 
texture  to  induce  needed  massage  to  re¬ 
duce  Caked  Bag.  It  promotes  quick  heal¬ 
ing,  spreads  evenly  and  stays  on  longer. 
The  big  10-oz.  package  goes  a  long  way. 
Get  Bag  Balm  at  your  dealer. 


DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  9-8. 

Lyndon ville,  Vermont 


Sold  in  ail 
farm  supply 
stores 


FULL  MILKINGS 
NEVER  COME  FROM 


for  Over 

.50  Years* 


•or  HORSES-CATTLE-SHEEP 

POHN’S  COMPOUND  has  been  the  favorite 
emedy  for  Coughs  due  to  Colds  among  horses, 
lules.  cattle,  sheep,  dogs  and  poultry  over  half 
century.  Used  by  famous  horsemen  throughout 
Lmerica.  A  stimulating  expectorant.  Acts  on  nose, 
hroat  and  bronchial  tubes.  Relieves  difficult  breath* 
ag.  60c  and  $1.20  at  drug  stores  or  direct  postpaid. 
iPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.  Goshen,  Ind. 


MILK  „»  25%  FASTER 


with  New  2-PIECE 


TEAT  CUP! 


quicker.  Milks 
cleaner,  less  strippings. 
Just  2  parts  to  clean. 
Sticks  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Best  for  De 
Laval,  McCormick  -  Deer- 
ing.  Sears,  Empire,  Uni¬ 
versal,  Conde.  Perfection. 
Riteway,  similar  milkers. 
Style  B  especially  design¬ 
ed  for  DeLaval.  NO 
threads,  rings,  gadgets. 
Takes  apart,  assembles  in 
an  instant — without  tools! 


STICKS  ON 
TEATS  better 
..  . CLEANS 
50%  Quicker! 


Thousands  in  daily  use.  Rush  post-card  Now 
for  facts  of  Guaranteed  Money-Back  30  Day 
Trial,  Free  amazing  Cup  Circular.  Proof  of 
Results!  State  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  MAES 

217-A  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall,  Mich. 


WIGWAM  FLUE  DOCTOR 

PERMANENTLY  CURBS  ALL  CHIMNEY  DRAFT. 
CRESOTEAND  OTHER  TROUBLES.  GUARANTEED. 

For  Literature  and  Dealer  Offer  Write 
WIGWAM  FLUE  TOP  CO.,  ABINGTON.  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  I 
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Brandywine  Angus  Club 
Field  Day 

The  recently  formed  Brandywine 
Angus  Club  of  Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  recently  held  a  field  day  and 
visited  the  farms  of  five  of  their 
members.  The  group  met  at  the  farm 
of  Dr.  Margaret  Sharp  in  Newtown 
Square,  Delaware  County,  and  in¬ 
spected  her  herd,  which  is  headed  by 
Millardens  Pride  Eric,  2.  From  there, 
they  journeyed  to  Valley  Creek  Farm, 
West  Chester,  where  they  viewed  a 
beautiful  herd  of  heifers  and  Pride 
Eric  of  Old  Orchard  by  the  $25,000 
Ravenswood  Pride  Eric.  Then  they 
went  to  Herberts  Hill  Farm  near  West 
Chester  where  they  inspected  the  large 
herd,  which  includes  a  fine  show  string 
as  well  as  a  thrifty  breeding  herd 
headed  by  four  great  bulls. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  time  was  di¬ 
vided  between  the  farms  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Josiah  Marvel  near  Coatsville,  and 
Marshallvale  Farms  near  Kennett 


At  Herbert’s  Hill  Farm  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  where  the  Brandywine 
Angus  Club  looks  over  Great  Oaks 
Pridemar  2nd.  He  is  one  of  several 
great  breeding  and  show  bulls  being 
used  in  this  herd. 


the  Cost  of  Mux  Feeding- 

AT  U.  S.  AVERAGE  MILK  PRICES 


PUT  YOUR  CALVES 

//y  ms  p/cms/ 


Square.  The  Marcels  are  one  of  the 
leading  feeders  of  champion  fat  steers 
for  the  Baltimore  fat  stock  show.  The 
group  of  females  viewed  at  the  Mar¬ 
shallvale  Farms  are  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  headed  by  Marshallvale 
Prince  sired  by  the  $10,000  Prince 
Eston  Quality. 

Gatherings  of  this  kind  are  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  mutually  beneficial.  This 
group  of  breeders  plan  on  holding  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  meetings.  Among  several 
of  their  worthy  projects  is  to  work  for 
the  enactment  of  laws  to  standardize 
general  cattle  health  regulations  with 
those  of  neighboring  States.  w.  f.  h. 


Cow  Has  Crooked  Horn 

We  have  an  eight-year-old  cow  who 
has  crooked  horns.  One  horn  is  curved 
so  badly  into  the  head  above  the  right 
eye,  that  we  are  afraid  that  in  another 
few  months  the  horn  will  pierce  her 
skull.  The  horn  is  so  close  to  the  skull 
now  that  it  is  displacing  the  hair.  Can 
you  advise  us  in  this  matter?  s.  p. 

Wyoming  County,  Pa. 

The  condition  you  mention  is  a 
rather  common  occurrence.  It  is  often 
caused  by  improper  dehorning.  If  the 
horn  is  not  cut  off  close  enough  to  the 
head  so  that  a  small  ring  of  skin  is 
removed  with  the  horn  at  its  base,  it 
will  often  grow  back  again  and  be 
crooked.  In  other  instances,  the  horn 
may  curve  in  from  its  first  growth  and 
produce  the  condition  you  mention.  It 
would  be  best  to  remove  this  horn 
with  what  is  known  as  a  horn-saw, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  any 
veterinarian  supply  house.  However,  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  and  prob¬ 
ably  cheaper  in  the  end  to  have  your 
veterinarian  perform  this  operation. 


New  Record  for  Holsteins 

.  Registry  and  transfer  certificates 
issued  during  1946  in  the  Holstein  breed 
nave  set  a  new  high  record,  as  shown 
m  a  recent  official  annual  report  from 
the  secretary’s  office.  The  combined 
hgure  for  the  two  was  285,622,  well 
above  the  previous  high  of  256,465 
certificates  issued  in  1920.  There  were 
t,ob9  new  members  admitted  during 
the  year,  which  is  the  highest  number 
since  1933.  More  Holstein-Friesian  cows 
were  tested  in  Advanced  Registry  than 
m  any  year  since  1932.  The  Herd  Test 
v,I°!ae  Previous  records,  with  865 

„ ,v: .  1 ?  SomPleting  tests  during  the  year, 
™  25  per  cent  more  than  in  1945. 
f  Classification  set  a  new  record 
\  time,  with  740  herds  classified  as 
|32  in  1945.  Over  $5,000,000 
WAra1  purebred  Holstein-Friesians 

a„0  e  jPir  at  public  auction  for  an  aver- 
8  oi  $407  per  head;  making  the  high- 
hrPC^Vera?e  price  in  ihe  history  of  the 
leed  and  the  highest  total  since  1920. 


Why  waste  money  feeding  milk  to  calves?  You 
can  cut  out  85%  of  the  milk  usually  fed  and 
give  them  Purina  Calf  Startena  at  y2  the  cost. 
What’s  more,  thousands  of  dairymen  have 
found  that  they  can  grow  a  calf 
that’s  every  bit  as  big  and  rugged 
at  four  months  old.  Why  not  call 
your  Purina  Dealer  today?  Get 
some  Calf  Startena  and  start 


saving  money  . . .  saving  time  ; : ;  and  raising 
big,  hearty  calves. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  St.  Johnsbwry, 
Vt.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

<?m/ry 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


.SB 

DISINFECTANT  HAY  AND  BEDDING 

MILK  SCALES  CHLORENA  RINSE 
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Shear  your  om sheep 

^StewarTA"  &UA- 


MORE 

WOOL 


MORE 

PROFITS 


LESS 

LABOR 


Fast,  easy-to-use  electric  Shearmaster  removes  fleece  in 
a  few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more  wool  than  hand  blades 
from  same  sheep.  Retains  maximum  length  of  wool  fibre, 
wool  grades  higher — brings  more  money.  Powerful,  cool¬ 
running  motor  inside  special  EASY-GRIP  handle. 
Rugged, built-in  durability .  Has  year' round  use  for  shear¬ 
ing  the  flock,  tagging,  crutching,  removing  wooli f rorn 
dead  sheep,  etc.  Only  $37.50  at  your  dealer's.  Write 
for  bulletin  ‘‘Harvesting  the  Farm  Flock  Wool  Crop.’! 


SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
{formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
Dept.  8»,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  III. 


Golden  Rose  Of  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva, N.  Y. 


Hi  relieve 

Sore 

Shoulders 


KEEP  HORSE  AT  WORK 

Tha  best  way  to  keep  bruises, 
strains,  swellings  from  causing  ex¬ 
pensive  “lay-up”  is  to  attend  to 
them  right  away  with  Absorbine. 
A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  used  by  leading  veterinarians  to  help 
prevent  such  congestive  troubles  from  be¬ 
coming  permanent  afflictions.  By  speed¬ 
ing  blood  flow  to  injury  it  helps  carry  off 
congestion.  Absorbine  rubbed  on  swelling 
usually  relieves  soreness  in  a  few  hoursl 
Absorbine  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  long- 
lasting  bottle.  When  Absorbine  works 
to  clear  up  injury,  as  it  has  on  many 
others,  you’ll  agree  Absorbine  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  from 
ITCHING,  BURNING  of  SIMPLE 

LE  S 


.  .  .  Try  Pi-leze,  the  famous  ointment  that’s  given  so 
many  palliative  relief  from  simple  piles  and  chafe. 
Pi-lezc  acts  quickly  on  inflamed  tissues,  soothes  the 
frantic  torture  of  itching  and  burning — lubricates  to 
prevent  cracking  and  chafe.  Easily,  safely  applied  with 
finger,  or  plastic  pile  pipe  furnished  with  each  tube. 
Don’t  suffer  any  longer ...  get  ”Pi-leze  now! 

Wade  Products,  306  Elwood  Bldg.,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


fdt  generous  Tube  4  *  *  mail 
dollor  bill  with  name  and 
oddress  to  us,  Pi-feze  sent 
postpaid  in  plain  package. 


Pf-LEZ£ 

OINTMENT 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK! 


ABSORBINE 


UNIVERSAL  chain  saws  and  SALLY  circular  sa 
Lowther  and  Jaques  for  quick  delivery. 

H.  E.  ANDERSON 

21  MAPLE  ST.,  DANIELSON,  CONN.,  Tel.  i 


W  A  3NT  TED 

Westinghouse  steam  traction  or  portable 
engine.  Also  Buffalo-Pitts,  Groton,  Birdsall, 
or  write  what  you  have  to  offer. 

ARTHUR  S.  YOUNG  KINZEBS,  PENNA. 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  AND 
CARLTON  LOOMIS. 


TWO  MAN 
BAINBRIDG 


CHAIN  SAWS 
E,  NEW  YORK 
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B£  CC/R/0(/S 


about  whatfs  inside 


to  see  how  they’ll  wear  See  the  strong  precision  stitching  in  Crown  or 

Headlight  overalls,  the  smooth  reinforced  seams, 
the  bar  tacks  at  all  points  of  strain.  See  inside 
how  all  buttons  are  anchored  down.  Then  feel 
the  sturdy,  durable  denim.  Stretch,  pull,  scuff 
these  work  clothes — they  welcome  rough  treat¬ 
ment.  Tub  'em,  scrub  ’em  at  will — they’re  San- 
forized-shrunk  (less  than  1%  residual  shrink¬ 
age).  They’re  the  only  overalls  certified  by 
United  States  Testing  Co. 


UNION  MAOS 


Qvera//s  i9vm  tfte  //?s/e/e  Ot/f~ 


AND  YOU’LL  BUY 

CROWNrHEADLIGHT 

yjoera  Cts 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Son  Francisco,  California 


TROUSERS  •  COATS  •  SHIRTS  •  ONE-PIECE  SUITS  •  JACKETS 


Ch.  BEACON  S  ATTENTION 
is  one  of  FOUR  CHAMPIONS 
from  One  Litter  ...  all  raised 
on  BEACON  DOG  RATIONS 


It  proves  again  that  breeding  plus  a 
proved  feeding  program  like  Beacon's 
develops  inherent  championship 
qualities. 

Your  dogs  too,  at  any  age,  will 
naturally  go  for  these  nutritious, 
flavorful  rations. 

Beacon  Puppy  Starter 
Beacon  Dog  and  Puppy  Meal 
Write  today  for  information  and  lor  the  name 
of  your  nearest  Beacon  dealer. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO„  INC. 

&zyu$a,  'H.  ty. 


Furnishes  Minerals 
For  Cows  and  Milk 

BARKER'S 

MINERALIZED  MIXTURE 
FOR  COWS 


FLEX  - O - S EttL 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 


MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO*  Inc./ 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago.  32,  Ill. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue:  tremendous i  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  OES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

for  small  space  and  early  crops. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


For  TOP  value,  look  forjhe  name 

BOYTon 


♦  •  • 


HARNESS  AND  COLLARS 


Boyt  Harness— 
•’strongest  work 
harness  ini  Amer¬ 
ica."  ...  Boyt 
Col  Jars,  with 
new  cushion 
8  principle,  stop 
sore  shoulders. 


BODY  BELTS 


A  practical  nec¬ 
essity  for  farm¬ 
ers.  tractor  us¬ 
ers.  Strengthens 
back-  Protects 
vital  organs  from 
Jolts*  Ail  leather. 


CANVAS  GOODS 


Protect  c 

equipmer 

Boyt  Tar 

Rugged. 

canvas. 

range  o 

All-purpi 


Sport  jackets  and 
trousers.  Duffel 
bags.  Rubber 
waders.  Game 
bags.  Saddles. 
Bridles.  Tents. 

'  Raincoats. 


Leading  harness,  hardware  and  implement 
r ealers  feature  BOYT  products .  For  free  eat 
r log,  write  Boyt  Harness  Co.,  Des  Moines.  Ia 


B0Y1 

r  CRAFTSMEN  IN  LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 

1  where  STRENGTH  is  required 

DEHORN  CALVES 


1 


ivent  horn-growth  the  easy.  Inexpen 
e  and  humane  way  when  calves  are 
ang.  Use  dana’s  dehorning  paste,  ab- 
utely  effective,  yet  harmless.  So  easy 
apply  on  young,  soft  horn  button  : 

one  application 
does  it.  For 
Calves  and  Kids. 

One  bottle  is  sufficient  for  50 
young  or  35  older  calves.  $1  post¬ 
paid;  full  and  easy-to-follow  di¬ 
rections  on  each  bottle;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  monev 
back.  Free  Dairy  &  Breeders 
Supply  Catalog,  64  pages  ot 
scarce  items.  Give  dealer  s  name 
when  ordering. 

c.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc. 

established  IS61  77  Main  Street,  Hyde  Park,  VI. 


NEW  AND  USEO  TRACTOR  PARTS  FOR  137 
DIFFERENT  MODELS.  Describe  your  need*  for 
immediate  price  auotatlons.  Order  from  IRVING  S 
TRACTOR  LUC  COMPANY.  Fargo,  North  Dakota 

Wanted  Agents  to  Help  me  Locate  Antique  Furniture, 
China.  Class,  ete.  Liberal  commission  paid  for  con- 
surnated  deals.  T.  A.  WEftKT,  Montville.  N.  J, 


Phaetoning  in  Vermont 

It  is  one  thing  to  see  horses  and 
sheep  in  stalls  at  a  fair  but  quite  an¬ 
other  to  look  at  them  on  the  farm 
where  they  are  raised.  One  might  as 
well  say.  there  is  as  great  a  thrill  in 
a  bouquet  as  in  a  garden  of  flowers. 
At  last  year’s  Addison  County  Fair 
in  Middlebury,  Vermont,  the  Morgan 
horses  and  the  Merino  sheep  were 
there,  blue  ribbons,  midway,  fireworks 
and  all;  but  give  me  the  morning  I 
went  phaetoning  to  the  Morgan  Horse 
Farm. 

If  you  are  one  of  these  moderns  who 
go  in  for  speed  and  streamlines,  then 
you  won’t  be  interested  in  this  story 
of  mine.  But  if  you  will  step  down  out 
of  your  super-sleek  1947  model,  forget 
the  40 -mile  speed  rate  and  climb  up 
on  the  front  seat  of  this  phaeton  along¬ 
side  The  Captain,  you  will  see  the 
road  and  hear  the  tale  of  the  four  mile 
ride  to  Weybridge  and  the  visit  to  the 
Morgan  Horse  Farm.  It  is  the  simplest 
kind  of  phaeton,  dating  back  probably 
to  the  day  of  the  one-horse  shay,  to 
the  day  when  vehicle  tops  were  edged 
with  green  fringe.  Not  an  icicle  of 
the  fringe  has  melted,  and  the  solitary 
horse  is  there  just  as  he  always  was. 
The  .Captain  calls  him  Dick;  he  is 
plump,  amiable  and  slow-but-sure,  a 
chestnut  with  black  mane  and  tail; 
does  four  miles  an  hour  at  best.  Of 
course  he  is  on  the  retired  list,  but 
he  seems  to  be  enjoying  life  thoroughly. 

With  the  sun  on  the  near  side  of 
noon,  the  phaeton  went  rattling  along. 
The  Captain  is  80  if  he  is  a  day.  He 
has  a  garden,  he  has  Dick,  and  a 
wonderful  story  to  tell.  He  pointed  to 
a  field  where  Merino  sheep  were 
grazing.  Here  The  Captain  began  to 
reminisce.  It  was  back  in  1801,  he  re¬ 
called,  that  the  Merinos  were  brought 
over  from  Spain  to  the  United  States. 
They  thrived  in  Vermont  and  in  their 
breeding  in  the  New  England  climate, 
where  they  developed  more  folds  of 
wool  upon  their  bodies.  With  the  wool 
spread  over  a  greater  surface,  that 
meant  more  wool  per  sheep  than  from 
other  breeds.  Besides,  Merinos  are 
noted  for  their  fine,  soft,  silky  wool. 
The  fame  of  these  animals  went 
abroad  and  the  demand  came  from 
Australia  for  the  Vermont  Merino. 
Shiploads  of  them  made  the  long  voyage 
to  begin  their  wool  mission  on  that 
southern  continent;  proving  ,  as  the 
Captain  said,  that  environment  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  it. 

Finally  we  turned  into  a  driveway 
and  Dick  struggled  up  a  hill.  There,  at 
the  top,  stands  the  statue  of  the  stallion, 
Justin  Morgan.  It  is  a  wonderful  like¬ 
ness.  He  looks  as  though  he  is  about 
to  gallop  down  the  hill.  On  the  pedestal 
are  the  words:  “1921.  Given  by  the 
Morgan  Horse  Club  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  memory  of 
Justin  Morgan  who  died  in  1821.” 

As  soon  as  we  pulled  up  abreast  of 
the  statue  at  the  top  of  the  knoll,  Dick 
just  naturally  stopped  as  a  clock  run 
down.  The  Captain  reached  under  the 
seat  for  the  big  iron  weight  and  strap 
to  tether  him;  no  telling  what  notion 
Dick  might  get  to  roam  about  this 
beautiful  1,000  acre  farm.  Leaving  him, 
we  began  our  inspection  of  the  Morgan 
Horse  Farm,  which  had  been  given 
by  a  Colonel  Battell  to  the  U,  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  a  farm  two 
miles  north  of  Middlebury  as  a  suitable 
place  to  preserve  and  keep  together  the 
best  Morgan  blood.  Justin  Morgan  was 
owned  by  a  school  teacher.  He  was 
small,  powerful  and  quick,  standing 
under  15  hands.  He  could  outrun,  out¬ 
walk  or  outpull  any  of  the  horses  in 
his  section  of  the  country.  The  groom 
showed  us  around  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride;  and  naturally  so.  It  was  easy 
to  understand  that  for  strength,  in¬ 
telligence,  beauty  and  endurance,  the 
Morgans  have  few  equals.  We  were 
told  that  thy  are  seldom  sick  and  are 
usually  free  from  hereditary  defects. 
It  is  so  easy  to  picture  them  as 
pleasure  saddle  horses;  their  smart, 
alert  walk,  their  easy  trot  and  smooth, 
collected  canter  put  them  in  great  de¬ 
mand. 

We  heard  of  the  great  reputation 
made  by  the  First  Vermont  Cavalry 
back  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
This  regiment  was  mounted  on  Mor¬ 
gan  horses  and  official  reports  made 
to  the  War  Department  stated  that 
horses  in  this  organization  stood  the 
hardships  of  the  campaigns  better  than 
any  others. 

When  we  finally  returned,  there  was 
Dick  waiting  patiently  and  not  a  bit 
jealous.  Into  the  phaeton  again  and 
off  down  the  road.  This  time,  by  way 
of  the  covered  bridge,  we  rumbled 
over  the  Otter.  I  asked  The  Captain 
“Which  is  it,  Otter  River  or  Otter 
Creek?”  I  had  heard  both.  The  Captain 
told  me  how  a  committee  had  gone  to 
the  State  Legislature  to  have  the  name 
of  the  old  stream  changed  from  creek 
to  river.  They  had  good  reason.  The 
Otter  had  played  an  exceptional  role 
in  the  days  of  the  war;  the  American 
fleet  having  been  built  in  her  waters, 
was  no  small  feather  in  her  cap  and 
it  was  time  she  was  looked  up  to  and  put 
into  the,  class  with  rivers.  Even  though 
Legislature  didn’t  do  anything,  it  is 
now  generally  known  as  the  Otter 
River  anyway.  That’s  the  way  they  do 
things  in  Vermont.  e.  w. 

Delaware 


March  1,  1947 


SOUND  THE 


AGAINST 


DRY  COWS 

face  a  gruelling  task 


Preparation  for  the  ordeal  of  FRESH¬ 
ENING,  with  its  extra  need  for  high 
resistance  and  for  ample  reserves  of 
calcium  and  phosphorus,  for  bone 
and  new  tissue  all  demands  that  you 
be  on  your  guard  against  the  very 
common  condition  of  bodily  fatigue 
aptly  described  as  “Borderline 
Anemia”.  ASSIMILATION  is  the 
key  to  high  milk-harvest,  and  the 
bearing  of  a  healthy  calf.  KOW- 
KARE  helps  to  promote  a  high  order 
of  feed  conversion  by  supplying  fac¬ 
tors  that  make  nutritive  values  in 
the  diet  more  available,  and  by  sup¬ 
plying  extra  stores  of  Iron,  Cobalt, 
Iodine,  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and 
Vitamin  D  ...  all  directed  toward 
activating  the  grain-and-roughage 
diet  to  build  peak  thriftiness. 


Why  not  adopt  a  PERIODICAL 
KOW-KARE  BUILD-UP  for  your 
producing  cows?  It  is  good  feeding 
procedure  .  .  .  helps  you  convert 
more  of  your  expensive  feed  into 
milk.  Get  Kow-Kare  from  your  feed, 
drug  or  general  store.  Send  for  FREE 
Regional  Feed  Mixing  Chart, 
adapted  to  your 
own  home-raised 
roughage. 

DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  9, 

Lyndonville 
Vermont 


IRON,  PHOSPHORUS 


IODINE,  CALCIUM 


AND  VITAMIN  D 


If  Ruptured 

Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding;  Seourity 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening"  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address* 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hara 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  ana 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  compIC'0 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y* 


•'t  it  V.tjHi 
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to  protect  livestock 
and  poultry  from  goiter 
and  related  conditions 

IODINE  is  widely  recognized  as 
essential  to  the  proper  nutrition 
of  livestock  and  poultry. 

Farm  animals  —  just  like 
human  beings  —  require  iodine 
in  their  diet.  Only  a  small 
amount  is  required,  but  if  it  is 
lacking,  goiter  may  result. 

In  goiter  areas,  iodine  is  a 
“must”.  In  other  areas,  it  is  a 
wise  precaution. 

So  insist  on  iodine  in  the 
feed  you  buy.  It  probably  is  in¬ 
cluded,  but  don’t  take  chances. 
Ask  your  dealer  when  you  order 
to  make  sure. 

FREE  BOOK:  Write  jor  "The  Place  of 
Iodine  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals.” 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  laSatle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 


•  •  • 


•  •  .  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 

TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr.  Naylor's 
SULFATHIAZOLE 


MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once !  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
fnedicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats  . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write : 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

I — MORRIS  11  ,N.Y. 

I§  \  lorge  pVg.  $1.00 

Klfc  \  \  Small  pkg.  .50 

mailed  postpaid 
lb  k  'fell  H.W.  NAYLOR 

*131  Du  ol  Vetednory 
jsgjBjpiigC  ■  Medicm© 


MPINDASLt  VITMINAPT  PHOOUCTS  API  SCUHTIfl. 
mir  nsno  unjmb  ...utci,  <a*m  compitionv 


“FARM - 

GATES 

All  Sizes.  Soft  wood,  completely  assembled, 
with  hinges.  Immediate  delivery.  Write 
for  Free  Literature  and  Prices. 

D-J  INDUSTRIES  Inc. 

BOX  R,  .  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 


Low-Cost  One-Gun 
POWER  SPRAYER 


»  ’BEAN  Little  Giant*  delivers 
7  gallons  a  minute  at  400  pounds 
pressure.  Two-CyL  BEAN  pump. 
JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

80  Hosmcr  Street,  Lansing.  Michigan 
243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


Vitamin  Deficiency  in 
Lambs 

Perhaps  you  can  shed  some  light  on 
this  problem.  On  Oct.  3  of  last  year 
I  purchased  two  lambs.  At  that  time 
we  gave  each  one  a  phenothiazine 
capsule.  When  Winter  came,  they  were 
stabled  and  fed  a  rather  poor  quality 
mixed  hay  and  a  half  a  quart  of  oats 
a  day.  Salt  and  water  was  supplied 
every  day.  Yet  in  December  the 
smallest  lamb  suddenly  became  ill,  de¬ 
veloped  diarrhea,  got  down  and  in  a 
few  days  died.  The  largest  lamb  had  a 
habit  of  holding  its  head  on  one  side, 
and  I  was  unable  to  save  it  either. 
When  she  got  too  ill  to  eat,  I  gave 
her  skim  milk  and  she  lasted  a  week. 
Both  these  lambs  seemed  fine,  although 
thin,  until  a  few  days  before  they  died. 
They  could  not  stand,  and  one  had  a 
cough,  grinding  of  teeth  and  discharge 
from  nose  and  mouth.  When  we  real¬ 
ized  how  sick  they  were,  we  thought 
it  too  late  to  call  a  veterinarian  and 
the  lambs  were  not  worth  another  $5.00 
investment.  A  butcher  told  us  he  had 
seen  lambs  die  in  such  a  manner  be¬ 
fore.  No  worms  could  be  found  when 
an  autopsy  was  performed.  k.  f.  r. 

The  condition  you  refer  to  was  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D,  as  well  as  minerals  in 
the  diet  of  your  lambs.  Poor  quality 
mixed  hay  does  not  contain  enough 
of  these  needed  elements  for  best  health 
and  growth.  Good  quality  alfalfa  hay 
will,  however,  supply  them  in  large 
enough  amounts  to  meet  their  vitamin 
needs  and  considerable  of  their  mineral 
requirements.  In  addition  to  the  alfalfa 
hay,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  lambs 
constant  access  to  some  one  of  the 
various  good  commercial  mineral  mix¬ 
tures  which  are  sold  at  most  hardware, 
drug  stores  or  feed  supply  houses. 
There  is  some  tendency  for  phenothia¬ 
zine  to  be  toxic  when  adminstered  to 
poorly  or  improperly  nourished  ani¬ 
mals.  However,  the  fact  that  you 
gave  them  only  one  phenothiazine 
capsule  would  exclude  this  possibility 
with  your  lambs.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  they  had  no  worms  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  being  treated  with  phenothiazine. 


Tonic  for  Colt 

We  have  recently  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  one  and  one-half  year  old 
stud  colt  of  excellent  breeding,  saddle 
bred,  that  will  net  clean  up  his  grain 
properly.  About  one-half  day  is  re¬ 
quired  to  eat  his  oats  and  one  ear  of 
corn,  and  he  goes  to  his  hay  before 
eating  all  his  grain.  All  my  other  horses 
are  good  eaters  and  I  am  sure  we  have 
had  him  long  enough  so  not  to  be 
homesick.  We  turn  him  out  daily  with 
other  horses  or  colts  in  a  yard  and 
while  they  are  butter  fat,  he  needs  flesh 
to  properly  develop.  Please  advise  a 
tonic  or  some  procedure  if  possible  to 
get  this  colt  to  growing  properly.  He 
will  eat  any  number  of  apples  and 
has  salt  at  all  times  in  the  box  stall. 
Would  you  advise  waiting  until  warm 
weather  before  altering  this  colt,  and 
do  you  think  he  might  pick  up  after 
this  is  done  as  he  seems  to  get  plenty 
of  exercise  in  the  stall.  s.  j.  c. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  the 
colt  you  mention  altered  about  three 
or  four  weeks  before  fly  time.  It  is 
probable  he  will  improve  after  being 
altered.  This  should,  of  course,  be  done 
by  a  veterinarian.  At  that  time  you 
should  also  have  the  colt  examined 
to  see  if  he  is  infested  with  internal 
parasites.  The  use  of  a  phenothiazine- 
salt  mixture  might  be  helpful  in  case 
he  has  worms.  There  are  several  good 
commercial  preparations  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  sold  on  the  market.  A  tonic  might 
also  be  helpful.  One  which  is  often 
beneficial  consists  of:  Powdered  nux 
vomica  two  ounces,  powdered  gentian 
root  six  ounces,  sodium  chloride  eight 
ounces,  and  acid  arsenous  one-half 
ounce.  After  this  has  been  compounded 
by  a  druggist,  the  dose  is  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  morning  and  evening  mixed  in  the 
grain  feed.\  If  the  colt’s  ration  is  made 
to  consist  of  about  one-fourth  wheat 
bran  and  a  handful  of  linseed  oil  meal 
daily,  it  will  also  assist  in  stimulating 
its  appetite. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

There  was  more  activity  at  the  202nd 
Earlville  Holstein  Sale  than  in  a 
brooder  house  full  of  young  chickens. 
There  were  52  consignors,  and  65  buy¬ 
ers  obtained  107  full-age  registered  ani¬ 
mals  and  13  baby  calves,  classified  as 
follows:  75  cows  averaged  $382;  seven 
bred  heifers,  $240;  10  open  heifers,  $143; 
16  bulls,  aged  17  months,  $270;  and  one 
7-year-old  proven  bull  $3,000.  Eleven 
orphans,  two  to  six  months  old,  aver¬ 
aged  $51;  13  baby  heifers,  sold  with 
dams,  averaged  $85.  There  were  21 
cows  selling  at  $400  or  more,  that  aver¬ 
aged  $512.  Clair  Stowell,  Fulton,  took 
two  from  Blount  and  Robbins  at  $610 
each.  Ceylon  Snider,  Fillmore,  sold  two 
cows  at  $610  each,  and  a  baby  heifer 
for  $250.  One  uncatalogued  cow  was 
taken  by  E.  S.  Harrison,  Camden,  for 
$900.  A  cow  from  Butterfly  Farm, 
Dunlogin-Lauxmont  breeding,  went  to 
Peter  Kellar,  Camden,  for  $740  and  her 
baby  bull  calf,  of  Lochinvar  blood,  to 
J.  M.  Freeman,  Boonville,  at  $335  The 
7-year-old  proven  bull.  Marshline  Star 
King,  from  Morrisville  Agricultural 
Institute,  went  to  Lewis  Zimmerman, 
Lehighton,  Pa.,  for  $3,000.  j.  r.  p. 


3  com  of  night  milk. 
Water  ii  above  milk 
level  in  all  coni  .  .  . 
milk  will  be  cooled 
lo  BELOW  30*  IN 
AN  HOUR. 


6  can  cooler. 

(Others  for  2  to  27  cans.) 


.  .  .  Even  with  only 
one  can  in  place  (he 
icy  cold  water  it 
ABOVE  THE  MUK 
LEVEL  in  the  can. 


Three  morning  cant 
added(6in  all).  Water 
level  AUTOMATI¬ 
CALLY  ADJUSTED. 
All  milk  cooled  in 
one  hour  or  I  on. 

Diagrams  show  the  exclusive  ESCO 
"NI-AG-RA”  automatic  "water-fall” 
principle  of  cooling.  Icy -bath  level  main¬ 
tained  upon  necks  of  cans— above  the  milk. 


Esco  is  the  original  patented  milk  cooler! 
The  Esco  "NI-AG-RA”  patented  Neck- 
High  Water  Leveler  keeps  icy  water  well 
above  the  milk  level — quickly  cooling  all 
the  milk  in  the  can  to  below  50  degrees.  Get 
an  Esco — keep  bacteria  count  down  .  .  . 
protect  your  reputation  for  quality.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  have  increased  their 
profits  with  an  Esco.  For  information  write 
Esco  Cabinet  Co.,  West  Chester ,  Pa. 


/ 


Top  question  about  a  milker  is, 
"Does  the  cow  find  it  comfortable?” 
For  only  then  will  she  give  her  milk 
freely  and  fast.  No  milker  has 
matched  the  natural  action  of  the 
Empire,  with  its  patented  teat- 


cups  duplicating  the  action  of  a 
sucking  calf.  The  Empire  is  rug¬ 
gedly  built  and  simple  in  design. 
For  full  information  write  Empire 
Milking  Machine  Co .,  Division  of 
Esco  Cabinet  Co .,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


With  this  Esco  Farm  Freezer 
you  can  enjoy  fresh  meat, 
vegetables,  fruit,  all  year 
round.  The  Esco  has  a  separate 
freezing  compartment  and  stor¬ 
age  capacity  for  a  year’s  supply. 
Esco  Farm  Freezers  are  built 
by  a  company  that  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  farm  refrigeration 
for  almost  two  decades.  Write 
for  booklet.  Esco  Cabinet  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


Raise  Me 
Without  Milk 

Qztf>^7rea£ 


i  be  short  sighted  and  sell  good 
es  when  they’ll  bring  a  greater 
it  as  milk  producers  later  on?  And  you  don 
5  to  raise  them  on  high-priced  milk.  No  sir! 
;  feed  'em  Ryde’s  Cream  CaW  Weal  for 
el  feeding  or  Hyde’s  Cream  Calf  Flakes 
dry  feeding*  Saves  time,  work  and  coat.  Prove 
i  yourself ...  get  a  bag  at  your  dealer  today !  . 

TE  for  Free  Book  “How  to  Raise  Better  Calm" 


RYDE&  CO 


5425  W.  ROOSEVELT  ROAD 
CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 


Mows  clean  and  last  In  tight 
corners;  3-tt.  cut;  variable 
speed.  Young  folks  can 
run  it.  Rugged  design,  de¬ 
tachable  engine.  Su  your  dealer  or  m'fta  Oept.RN 


fuel  Raws 
Roadsides 
Railroads 


Farm  Lawns 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  SON  &  CO. 

13  Canal  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Est.  1838 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

.UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y.  . 
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you  RE  WISE 
TO  CLEAN  THE 
GARBAGE 
CAN  WITH 
CLOROX! 

'  V 


YES,  WHYTAKE 
CHANCES? 
CLOROX  MAKES 
IT  FRESH, 

Sanitary! 


CLOROX  PROVIDES 
’ HYGIENIC  CLEANSING  OF 
GERM  "DANGER  ZONES"! 

_ J 

Ladies,  watch  out  for  germsl 
No,  you  can’t  see  them  . . .  but 
they're  there!  Where?  In  gar¬ 
bage  cans,  on  drainboards,  in  sinks,  wash¬ 
basins,  on  floors,  to  mention  a  few  home 
germ  "danger  zones."  Health  authorities 
urge  hygienic  cleansing  to  protect  family 
health  .  .  .  and  Clorox  provides  hygienic 
cleansing.  To  disinfect,  deodorize  and  re¬ 
move  stains,  use  Clorox  in  routine  cleansing 
of  tile,  enamel,  porcelain,  linoleum,  glass; 
wood  surfaces.  Directions  on  the  label. 


_ AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND - 

HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions  . . . 
it's  always  uniform . . .  it's  always  dependable! 


Ox»  i®4T.Cloto«0«miMlC». 


DURABLE  Repairs 
made  QUICKLY 


You  can  repair  leaks,  cracks,  loose  parts 
in  tractors,  trucks,  autos,  farm  machines, 
heating  and  plumbing  systems,  tanks, 
tools,  household  utensils,  etc.,  easily, 
durably  with  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron 
Cement.  Use  it  like  putty  —  no  heat  re- 

?;uired.  Hardens  like  metal  and  holds, 
inexpensive.  Get  it  at  your  hardware 
store  in  1%-oz.,  7-oz.  or  larger  size. 
If  they  haven’t  it,  write  us. 

REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

40  pages.  Clear,  short-cut  di¬ 
rections  for  dozens  of  practical, 
tested  metal  repairs.  170  dia¬ 
grams.  Just  send  us  a  postcard. 

SM00TH-0N  MFC.  CO..  D*pt.  39X 

570  Communipiw  Ave.,  Jersty  City  4,  N.  J. 


FREE 


£)a  it  with  SM00TH-0N 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  IS  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acid  in  your  blood,  your 
1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  overworked. These 
tiny  filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to 
help  Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and 
poisonous  waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
flagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre- 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidney*  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  Same  as  Dowels,  so 
ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills,  a  stimulant 
diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  50 
years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  16 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste 
from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


BACKACHES 


“IT  MOTHERHOOD 


Muscles  ore  often  strained  by 
motherhood  and  cause  back¬ 
aches  for  years.  Allcock's  Forous 
(Masters  give  prompt  effective 
relief  .  .  .  They  support  the 
muscles,  bring  heat  to  painful 
spot.  25c  at  druggists. 


ALLCOCK’S  Porous  Plasters 


March 


Rain  comes  down  in  cold  and  drenching  torrents, 
Reluctantly  the  snow  of  Winter  flees; 

’Neath  low’ring  leaden  skies  the  wild  wind  howls, 

And  tears  relentlessly  through  leafless  trees. 

But  look!  The  sun  bursts  forth  with  shining  ray; 

The  sky  is  blue,  and  heavenly  blue  the  wing 
Of  yonder  bird,  perched  on  the  pasture  gate, 

Who  lifts  his  silvery  voice  and  sings  of  Spring. 

—  Christine  Fries 


When  the  Dahlia  Bows  to 
the  Enemy 

It  may  be  getting  on  toward  August. 
All  season  the  dahlias  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  weekly  after-rain  culti¬ 
vations,  and  by  careful  staking  to 
support  their  growth.  They  have  been 
disbudded  with  only  the  terminal  bud 
left;  the  surplus  foliage  and  small 
suckers  have  been  stripped  off,  so  that 
all  blooms  will  be  upheld  by  sturdy 
long  stems.  They  have  been  watered 
when  necessary  and  given  a  dose  or  so 
of  quickening  fertilizer.  Our  spirits 
consequently  are  flying  high  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  what  those  fat  buds  will  bring 
forth  on  strong  shapely  dahlia  plants, 
and  at  the  sight  here  and  there  of  a 
blossom  of  great  promise. 

Then  one  of  these  same  fine  days, 
these  same  beautiful  dahlias  suddenly 
ground.”  Strangely  earthward,  a  big 
bloom  hangs  its  head:  it  cannot  face 
us,  and  we  have  not  the  heart  to  face 
it  in  turn.  But  wait  a  moment.  We  know 
a  keen,  kind  dahlia  grower.  We  call 
him;  we  point  to  the  sorry  sight,  not 
at  all  unknown  to  him.  He  tells  us  the 
trouble  and  how  to  remedy  it.  Then  we 
go  to  work  at  once  to  locate  the 
dahlia’s  worst  enemy — the  borer. 

Up  and  down  every  dahlia  stalk  we 
examine  closely  along  its  full  length. 
In  the  stems,  or  in  just  one  perhaps, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  puncture  where 
the  enemy  has  struck.  And  what  a 
glutton  this  invader  is!  Working  swift¬ 
ly,  he  and  his  folowers  can  ruin  the 
dahlia  bed.  Once  his  point  of  entry  in 
the  stalk  has  been  located,  we  use  a 
sharp  knife  to  open  the  puncture  a 
bit  wider  and  longer.  Inserting  a 
length  of  wire,  or  a  bobby  pin  straigh- 
ened  out,  the  borer  can  be  fished  out 
unless  he  has  worked  beyond  reach. 
When  extracted,  he  is  killed  imme¬ 
diately.  A  back  breaking  and  nerve  try¬ 
ing  business  it  is,  but  a  method  we 
have  found  to  be  successful. 


Another  gardening  friend  told  us  of 
a  different  emergency  measure,  name¬ 
ly,  to  open  the  stem  above  the  borer’s 
puncture  and  inject  arsenate  of  lead, 
and  then  bind  up  the  knife  slit  with 
bicycle  tape.  Cotton  soaked  in  chloro- 


Handsome  dahlia  head  droops  as  borer 
invades  the  stem. 

form  may  also  be  poked  up  into  the 
stalk  through  the  opened  puncture,  and 
the  slit  sealed  with  adhesive  tape  or 
sticking  plaster — this  gives  the  borer 
a  nice  long  sleep.  Whatever  the  remedy, 
however,  it  should  be  applied  at  the 
first  sign  of  trouble.  What  we  are  really 
trying  to  say  is  that  we  must  watch 
against  the  coming  of  the  borer  lest 
our  dahlia  bow  its  handsome  head  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy,  too  late.  Gertrude  S. 

Shoulder  Comfort 

Either  knit  or  crochet  of  soft  yarn 
a  strip  approximately  three  feet  long 
and  15  inches  wide.  The  length  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  shoulder  width.  Fold  it 
lengthwise  and  sew  ends  together  for 
about  two  inches.  Slip  arms  through 
“sleeves,”  and  fasten  tie  strings  of  some 
kind  at  the  neck  portion  to  keep  gar¬ 
ment  in  place.  If  one  can  neither  knit 
nor  crochet,  it  could  be  made  of  a 
strip  of  suitable  cloth.  Irene  B. 


Early  Pattern  Showing  for  Easter,  April  6 


2200  —  THE  GENEROUS  FIGURE  takes  the  gracious  lines  of  this  dress  with  skilfully 
panelled  top  that  merges  into  a  slimming  skirt  for  an  East ej:  print.  Sizes  16-20,  36-50.  Size 
36,  3*/i  yds.  39-in.  16c. 

3054  —  FOR  SPECIAL  HOURS,  a  frock  with  spirited  lines  and  graceful  scallop  detail. 
Simple  to  do.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  234  yds.  39-in.  16c. 

3038  —  LITTLE  GIRLS  LOVE  cap  sleeves,  ruffles,  and  scallops:  all  these  Easter  ideas 
in  one  pretty  dress.  Sizes  2.  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  iy2  yds.  35-in.,  2  yds.  ruffling.  16c. 

2612  —  SMART  SPRING  dress  features  a  trim  shoulder  yoke  and  new  grosgrain  stream¬ 
ers.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  36,  2%  yds.  39-in.,  IVe  vds.  of  1-in.  ribbon.  16c. 

SPRING  FASHION  BOOK  15c. 

NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  and  send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
S33  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y,  New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over 
f6c;  2c  tax  over  66c. 


Splendid  Cough 
Relief,  Mixed 
In  Your  Kitchen 


Saves  Big  Dollars. 


No  Cooking. 


Yes  ma’am,  right  in  your  own  kitchen,  you 
can  easily  mix  a  cough  medicine  that  is  a 
wonder  for  quick  results,  and  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
And  it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  A  child  could  do  it. 

You’ll  need  a  syrup.  Make  it  by  stirring  2 
cups  of  granulhted  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking 
needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or 
liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  Pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  There  you  have  a  full  pint 
of  remarkable  medicine  for  coughs  due  to 
colds.  It  lasts  a  long  time,  and  tastes  fine. 

You’ll  say  it’s  hard  to  beat,  for  real  relief. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated 
membranes,  and  helps  clear  the  air  passages. 
Eases  the  soreness,  and  lets  you  rest  at  night. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known 
for  quick  action  on  throat  and  _  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta. 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  OR.  BARRON'S  NEW 
J  FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
'ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy,  AIR. 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions. 
S'01"  ARCn es  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Or.  Barron  says:  "Wonder*! 
ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  makei 
walking  a  pleasure."  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  O.  plus  postage. 

STATf.iSH0E  S,ZE  AND  IF  man  OR 
___  WOMAN,  30-DAY  TRIAL  0UARAN- 
TEE.  Money  back  If  no  blessed  relief* 

ORTHO  CO.,  1 1 1  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5C,  N.  Y.  C.  24 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security: 
In  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klntch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  watte 
money  on  substitutes,  but  Bend  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4703-C,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 

Do  You  Crocliet? 

For  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  been  and  still  are 
buying  Infants  Sacques,  Bootees,  Bootee  Sets  etc. 
enjoying  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  honest  dealing. 
If  you  have  anything  along  these  lines  to  sell  or  are 
interested  write  us. 

VAN  WAGENEN-SAGER  INC. 

248  W.  Washington  Street,  Syracuse  (2),  New  York 


Sell  GREETING  CARDS 


Fast  Sales,  Big  Profits.  Show  er- 
K^nuisite  Everyday,  Birthday,  Easter 
^Humorous  Box  Assortments.  Also/ 

'Gift  Wraps,  Stationery,  Corres-f 
pondence  Notes.  Special  Offers. 

Extra  Bonus.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary'.  Prompt  service.  Request  $1.  Everday  Assortment 
on  approval.  HEDENKAMP  &  COMPANY, 

343  Broadway,  Dept.  M-32,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

100%  WOOL  JERSEY 

52  inches  wide  tubular  form.  Make  your  own  Sad  Sack 
dresses  for  less  than  $2.75  per  dress.  Write  for  samples. 
Popular  colors  $2.10:  Black  $1.95.  F.  0.  B.  Mill. 
Parcel  Post  Collect. 

BUNDEE  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC.  Northboro,  Mass. 


;i6q 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

/•rl  , KNITTING  YARNS 


Selected  yarns  for  your  every  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money-saving 
prices.  Write  for  free  samples. 

,  FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE.  Dept.  187,  Winchester,  Mass. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00:  Postpaid!  I  (00  $1.98;  1 00  25  Cents.  Prints 
percales  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (N>,  Bedford,  Penna. 


15  %  Discount  on  Appliances 

GE  Vacuum  Cleaners,  Hadios,  Toasters,  Irons.  Heaters 
and  Clocks.  Make  extra  money  selling  appliances  in 
your  spare  time.  RIVLRDALE  APPLIANCE, 

40  Riverside  Avenue,  Yonkers  2,  New  York 


WANTED:  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  Clocks,  Glass 
Paper  Weights,  China.  Glass,  Colored  Prints,  Buttons. 
Coins,  or  anything  old  and  fine.  Single  items  or  entire 
estates.  High  cash  prices  paid.  Will  pay  liberal 
commission  to  anyone  supplying  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  my  purchasing  the  above  items. 

T.  A.  MERKT,  -  MONTVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


CHILDREN’S  PONY  SUPPLIES 

Just  arrived.  Western  Saddles.  $29.50.  Driving  Harness, 
$35.00:  also  Bridles,  Blankets,  Carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

SCHAFLER,  WEST  C0PAKE  21,  N.  V. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Sizp  7x9  @  $5.40.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mildew 
resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 

Write  For  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  and  8  PRINTS  25e  or  8  EN¬ 
LARGEMENTS  30c,  REPRINTS  3c.  ENLARGE¬ 
MENTS  4c.  SENO  NEGATIVES  and  10c  for  2 
SAMPLE  PRINTS  and  2  ENLARGEMENTS. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-C,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 

\T  A  DkTPA11  wool.  2-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
Xl  |\  nj’Ssamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

*  lllUIUmoney. Bartlett  Torn  Mill,.  Box  7,  HoraooyJHK 


RAISE  BULBS  For  Profit.  Tremendous  demand  now. 
Marketing  service?.  Write  MISSION  HILL  GARDENS, 
P.  0.  Box  224,  ASHTABULA.  OHIO 

RUGS:  Canadian  hand  made  hooked  rugs  20"x40"  $2.00 

FRANCOISE  BOURASSA.  St  Bamabe  North 
St  Maurice  Co,  Que,  Canada 


CHILDRENS  DRESSES 


1  ■  -  L'lllLUntnd  — - 

I  to  7  boys  wear  */2  to  2.  Crocheted  infants  wear. 
A.  BEARSE,  92l'/2  Bangs  Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J* 


EVER  SHAVE  WITH 
ICE  WATER? 

Well  JUD  WHITEHEAD  almost  did ! 


TOMBSTONES 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


A  Baby’s  Sleeping  Habits 

“I  know  he  shouldn’t  do  that,  but 
he  was  born  with  that  habit.  I  never 
could  break  him  of  it,”  a  modern 
mother  remarked.  Probably  that  was 
her  self  defense  against  incorrect  di¬ 
rection  of  her  infant’s  actions.  For  no 
baby  is  born  with  any  habit;  it  takes 
time  to  form  one. 

Babies  do,  however,  begin'"  to  form 
habits  immediately  following  their 
birth.  Just  as  a  plant  takes  root  be¬ 
neath  the  soil  before  it  shows  above 
the  earth,  so  a  newborn  child  com¬ 
mences  to  build  his  good  or  bad  habits 
the  moment  he  is  surrounded  by  things 
of  this  world.  We  can  say  that  he  be¬ 
comes  used  to  being  picked  up  when 
he  cries;  the  fact  is  that  becoming  used 
to  anything  is  the  way  to  form  a  habit. 
Of  course,  in  the  instance  just  cited, 
the  baby  forms  a  habit  of  crying,  not 
merely  for  exercise  and  growth  as 
Nature  had  intended,  but  for  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  desire  for  companionship. 
No  one  can  say  exactly  when  a  par¬ 
ticular  habit  develops  because  the 
process  is  always  gradual.  Repetition 
nourishes  it. 

The  first  habit  an  infant  must  form 
is  that  of  falling  to  sleep,  staying  asleep 
long  enough,  and  always  sleeping 
alone.  “But  surely  the  baby  is  born 
with  the  habit  of  sleep?”  You  would 
certainly  expect  the  infant  to  bring 
with  him  this  dominant  desire,  this 
need,  and  that  he  would  retain  it. 
But  if  you  have  studied  babies  much, 
you  know  there  are  various  types  of 
sleepers  who  are  not  yet  three  months 
old.  During  life’s  first  few  weeks  some 
sleep  fitfully.  They  may  suddenly 
waken  and  cry.  They  may  act  startled 
as  if  they  had  had  nightmares.  Some 
sneeze,  cough,  choke,  spit  up  milk 
when  they’re  supposed  to  be  resting 
peacefully.  ‘‘What  has  this  to  do  with 
a  habit?”  A  great  deal.  If  every  time 
an  infant  sighs  or  cries  some  adult 
rushes  pell  mell  to  his  crib  and  picks 
him  up — ah!  a  habit  is  in  the  making! 
Such  a  child  may  become  used  to 
waking  up  and  crying  because  he  en¬ 
joys  the  resulting  attention.  He  there¬ 
fore  will  not  learn  to  sleep  long  enough. 

Again,  if  a  baby’s  crib  or  carriage 
is  jiggled  or  rocked  in  order  to  get  him 
to  fall  to  sleep,  he  will  soon  learn  to 
demand  motion.  If  he  is  picked  up  and 
taken  into  his  parents’  bed  when  he 
cries,  and  when  they  want  to  slumber  ' 
on,_  another  “bad”  habit  will  be  formed. 
This  can  be  a  dangerous  thing,  for 
hundreds  of  babies  have  been  smoth¬ 
ered  by  sleeping  adults. 

When  you  are  certain  that  your  baby 
is  physically  comfortable  —  and  you 
should  make  sure  of  it  —  then  you 
will  need  to  exercise  self-control  and 
good  judgment  about  the  crying  that 
can  become  a  habit. 

_ Beulah  France,  R.  N. 

Colorful  Spring  Needlework 
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E  510-- LOVELY  FLORAL  DESIGNS  for 

towels  and  pillow  cases  that  work  up  quick- 
y.  use  odds  and  ends  in  color  from  your 
struct?  basket;  8  motifs  with  complete  in- 

nDco^EED^EWORK  BOOK  15c. 
pv2ESS  PATTERNS  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 
spriJi  asej  PR,NT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  and 

ari  XA<?rier2„t°  THE  rural  new-yorker, 
New  York  h  N-  Y> 

tav  ^  Clty  residents  add  one  cent 
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Leone  Rutledge  Carroll,  whose  new 
“Pressure  Cookery ,”  fills  a  long  felt 
need  for  suitable  recipes. 

Pressure  Cooker  Recipes 
By  a  Farm  Woman 

Women  on  farms  are  always  doing 
something  practical,  interesting  and 
different.  Within  the  past  few  weeks, 
this  combination  has  been  at  work 
again.  Leone  Rutledge  Carroll  has  put 
her  farm  and  food  experience  into  a 
collection  of  varied  and  worthwhile 
recipes  exactly  suited  to  make  full  and 
daily  use  of  a  pressure  cooker.  Mrs. 
Carroll’s  new  book.  Pressure  Cookery, 
or  How  to  Cook  with  Any  Type  of 
Pressure  Pan,  gives  you  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper  recipes  for  meat, 
vegetable  and  fruit  dishes,  as  well  as 
a  final  chapter  on  the  canning  of  these 
three  main  food  groups  —  all  for  a 
pressure  cooker.  Here  at  last  is  the 
answer  to  that  repeated  question: 
“Where  can  I  get  pressure  cooker 
recipes  to  use  right  along?” 

This  neat  book  is  no  mere  cooker 
time  chart,  though  these  necessary 
guides  are  included.  There  are,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  whole  chapters  on  actual  recipes 
from  soup  to  dessert,  with  the  timing 
for  each.  Brown  breads,  a  quick  bread, 
meals  in  a  pot,  cooking  for  a  crowd, 
seasonal  menus  for  the  entire  day — all 
these  appear.  Illustrated  are  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  pressure  cookers  (pans, 
as  they  are  called),  also  directions  for 
best  use  of  these  proven  time  and  food 
savers.  Meat,  fish  and  fowl  recipes 
are  simply  and  clearly  set  up.  The 
canning  chapter  is  concise,  classified 
'and  to  the  point. 

One  special  feature  of  this  book  is 
that  when  you  lay  it  down,  open,  on 
the  kitchen  table,  it  stays  open;  the 
pages  lie  perfectly  flat:  10  shiny  red 
metal  rings  in  the  back  binding  do  the 
trick.  Another  is  that  the  stiff,  yellow- 
tan  covers  have  a  high  gloss  finish: 
flour,  etc.,  does  not  easily  stick  to  them, 
and  they  can  be  readily  wiped  off  with 
a  dampish  cloth. 

Altogether,  this  Pressure  Cookery 
fulfills  a  long  felt  want;  it  is  the  only 
book  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen;  we 
can  heartily  recommend  it  to  Woman  and 
Home  readers  and  their  many  friends. 
We  have  it  for  sale  here  at  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  '  price  is  $2.00.  Our 
address:  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  _  P.  s. 

A  Rural  Talent  Goes  Abroad 

Maybe  you  would  like  to  hear  of  the 
paying  hobby  I  have  of  crocheting  baby 
bootees.  I  have  made  these  for  more 
than  40  years. 

At  first,  I  had  made  them  for  my 
own  babies;  in  fact  until  the  fifth  child 
was  wearing  them,  when  money  was 
needed  and  none  was  available.  I 
thought  of  my  crocheting  then. 

So  I  made  a  half  dozen  pairs  of  my 
regular  bootees,  took  them  to  the 
general  store  of  our  small  town  and 
asked  the  owner  if  he  would  sell  them 
for  me.  He  looked  into  the  box,  and 
said  “yes.”  He  bought  all  six  for  him¬ 
self,  but  ordered  a  dozen  pairs  more 
for  sale.  I  bought  three  boxes  of  silko- 
teen  thread,  pink,  white,  cream  and 
blue,  and  two  bolts  of  ribbon  before  I 
left  the  store.  I  went  home  and  began 
my  work  of  making  the  12  pairs  of 
bootees.  I  used  the  cream  and  white 
for  the  bootees’  lower  parts,  with  blue 
and  pink  for  the  tops.  Ribbon  to  match 
the  top  was  run  in  around  the  ankle 
for  ties. 

I  was  kept  busy  every  day  from  that 
day  on,  and  have  made  many  hundreds 
of  pairs.  They  have  been  sent  to  every 
State  in  the  United  States,  and  some 
to  other  countries  overseas.  I  now 
keep  a  supPiy  on  hand  and  seldom 
run  out.  I  have  never  kept  a  record 
of  just  how  many  bootees  have  left 
my  home,  but  they  have  served  my 
purpose  these  many  years. 

Lizzie  Blackwell 

Lima  Bean  Medley 

Dice  two  cups  celery,  one  small 
onion  and  one  green  pepper.  Brown 
in  two  tablespoons  fat.  Add  two  cups 
of  boiling  water  and  let  simmer  until 
nearly  done.  Then  add  two  tomatoes 
cut  in  quarters,  two  cups  of  cooked 
beans,  salt  and  pepper.  Simmer, 
adding  more  water  if  necessary 

Boil  a  package  of  egg  noodles  in 
salted  water.  Drain  and  add  to  vege¬ 
tables,  or  serve  noodles  as  a  border 
around  vegetables.  L.  M.  t. 
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DIRECT  TO 

Genuine  Beautiful 
Monuments,  Markers.  Satis- 
faction  or  MONEY  BACK,  terms 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  S 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 
Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  876, 


Joliet.  111. 


Who  is  Jud  Whitehead?  That’s 
me.  I  make  Jud  Whitehead  electric 
water  heaters.  I  was  driving  cross¬ 
country  last  month  visiting  dealers 
and  stopped  overnight.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  I  started  shaving  and  out  came 
icicles  instead  of  satisfying  hot  water. 
So  1  called  the  motel  owner  for  a 
heart  to  hot  talk!"  Well,”said  he,”my 
100  gallon  just  doesn’t  make  enough 
hot  water  for  the  house,  milking 
equipment  and  these  cabins.” 

"Let’s  have  a  look  at  it,”  I  said. 

If  you  need  continuous  automatic 
hot  water  see  your  Jud  W  bitebead 
dealer .  He  knows  even  more  about 
my  heaters  than  1  do. 

NOW  READY  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Sure,  it  wasn't  a  Jud  Whitehead. 
My  100  gallon  makes  twice  enough 
hot  water  for  his  place.  Only  thing 
wrong  with  his  heater  was  the  insu¬ 
lation...  heat  escaped  thru  the  sides. 
So,  I  told  him  about  my  Jud  White- 
heads.  About  their  exclusive  insula¬ 
tion  that  seals  heat  in.  I  also  told  him 
he  could  get  just  the  size  Jud  White- 
head  he  needs,  from  10  to  140 
gallons  with  either  a  Trageser  pure 
copper,  or  copper-bearing  steel 
tank.  He  made  a  aate  with  his  dealer 
before  I  left. 


Offices:  4111  Broadway.  Oakland,  California 
101  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Plants:  Ooktond,  Colif.,  Fremont,  Neb.,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Chottonoogo,  Tenn. 


fejUlflLL  PflPflT 

Bring  Spring  indoors  with 
aright,  gay  new  wall  paper. 
Charming  designs  in  lovely 
shades  on  large  samples  make 
it  easy  to  decide  just  which 
pattern  will  “dress  up”  your 
.  house  for  spring  at  very  low  cost. 
penn  wall  paper  mills  RiW-' 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


QUILT  PIECES 

Good  also  for  Novelties  such  as 
stuffed  dolls,  pin  cushions,  etc. 

Send  for  a  bundle. 

C.  O.  D.  or  Cash 

500-$1.00  —  100-25c 
Sample  10c 
LAKESIDE  QUILT  PATCH  CO. 

Dept.  N,  Clifford  Drive,  Erie.  Penna. 


FOR 
Patchwork 
Quit  Covers 
Pillow  Covers 
Coverlets,  etc. 


tri*  Theimostart— for  .pli.-sec.od  ho.  wore, 

,  Monitor  heating -for  split-rent  tost 
Seotr'y -to  safeguard  ogoins, 

a,  Hoarder  fiberglass-.. 

orote- beautiful  white  enamel  Sotsh. 

_ _ _ for  trouble-free  operation.  I  | 
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Drawn  by  Alma  Martin,  14,  Pennsylvania 


MEMORY  VERSE 
WHAT  DO  WE  PLANT? 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  a  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me. 

We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors, 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be; 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see; 

We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag, 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country’s  flag, 
We  plant  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun  free; 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 
(Excerpts)  — Henry  Abbey 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Riter,  New  York 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  think  it  is  nice  to 
have  a  page  in  “The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
where  boys  and  girls  can  meet  new  friends. 
But  really,  not  enough  boys  write.  Now 
why  don't  some  of  you  who  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  yourselves  in  your  spare 
time,  sit  down  and  write  a  letter  to  “Our 
Page?”  You  don’t  want  the  girls  to  get  all 
the  credit,  do  you?  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  girl  the  other  day  and  she  says  the  same, 
“It’s  a  nice  way  to  meet  new  friends.”  So, 
boys,  get  out  your  pen  and  paper  and  write 
a  letter.  If  you  don’t  like  to  write,  well, 
then  draw  a  picture.  We  are  all  expecting 
something  from  you  next  time.  —  Olive 
Smith,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  just  read  the  “Boys 
and  Girls”  page  in  “The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  think  the 
paper  is  very  interesting  and  educational 
for  farm  and  city  folks  too.  My  age  is  18 
and  I  would  like  some  nice  young  people 
to  write  to  me.  I  work  in  a  bakery  and 
my  hobby  is  swimming  for  which  I  have 
won  several  medal"  in  contests  in  New 
York  City.  I  also  write  poems  and  short 
stories.  —  Arthur  Floyd,  18,  New  York. 


Dear  Readers:  In  this  letter  I  want  to  let 
the  contributors  of  “Our  Page”  know  how 
much  I  enjoy  their  pictures,  poems  and 
stories.  I’ve  already  gained  several  pen  pals 
through  the  “Letters  Wanted”  column.  Ex¬ 
changing  letters  is  like  eating  apple  pie 
with  me  —  I  can’t  get  enough  of  it.  I  am 
17  and  a  senior  in  high  school  preparing 
for  college.  My  interests  are  like  those  of 
most  fellows  and  girls  my  age — reading, 
square  dancing,  the  movies  and  above  all 
basketball.  A  catastrophe  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  keep  me  from  the  weekly  high 
school  games.  Do  some  of  you  readers  want 
to  carry  on  a  friendship  by  way  of  a  three 
cent  stamp  with  me? — Nancy  Tompkins,  17, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  School  is  going  wonderfully. 
If  we  dor  i  miss  more  than  one  spelling 
word  a  r\  jnth  we  get  a  small  prize.  I 
haven’t  missed  any  words  since  school 
started  thi-  year.  I  am  the  only  one  who 
hasn’t  except  two  girls  in  the  third  grade. 
But  spelling  is  the  easiest  subject  for  me 
in  school.  I  have  been  writing  a  good  many 
stories,  a  few  poems  too.  My  friends  gave 
one  of  my  poems  to  my  teacher  to  read. 
She  told  me  to  keep  on  trying  and  I’d  get 
to  be  a  poet  soon.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  poems 
and  stories  on  the  “Page.”  I  suppose  a  lot 
of  the  boys  and  girls  going  to  high  school 
have  French  as  a  subject.  I  think  it  is  a 
beautiful  language.  One  of  my  pen  pals 
writes  some  French  in  her  letter  every- 
time.  I  can’t  write  very  much  but  I  like  it. 
My  sister  had  one  year  of  it  in  High  School. 
I  also  know  a  few  words  of  Japanese.  — 
Marie  Wright,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  enjoy  “Our  Page” 
very  much  and  I  like  to  see  the  nice 
pictures;  also  I  like  to  read  the  boys’  and 
girls’  interesting  letters.  This  is  my  first 
time.  I  hope  you  all  enjoy  mine  as  much 
as  I  do  yours.  My  hobbies  are  drawing  and 
sewing.  This  is  my  first  Winter  out  of 
school  and  my  age  is  14.  We  live  on  a  farm 
of  42  acres  and  I  have  four  sisters  and 
three  brothers.  My  oldest  sister  is  married. 
— Alma  Martin,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


MY  PET  BANTAMS 

One  day,  a  few  years  ago,  when  my 
brother  was  taking  my  exhibits  down  to 
the  Fair,  a  man  asked  him  if  he  would  like 
to  have  his  Bantam  chickens.  My  brother 
said  he  would  bring  them  along  for  me, 
which  he  did.  I  thought  they  would  be 
nice  pets  so  I  kept  them.  In  the  Spring 
the  hens  started  to  lay  eggs  so  I  kept  them 
and  soon  had  enough  to  hatch.  When  they 
hatched  I  had  many  young  chickens.  I 
raised  them  and  when  they  started  to  lay 
eggs  I  kept  them  and  set  them.  I  have  done 
this  for  many  Summers.  Last  Summer  I 
raised  every  chicken  that  hatched;  I  have 
them  all  yet.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
raise  these  pets  for  years  but  my  mother 
has  encouraged  me  to  sell  them  and  start 
a  new  kind  next  year,  so  that  is  what  I 
intend  to  do.  Although  I  will  have  new 
pets  I  will  remember  my  Bantams.  —  Marie 
Wright,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


JOSEPHINE’S  CHICKEN  BUSINESS 

First  I  want  to  mention  that  my  Dad  is 
a  regular  reader  of  this  wonderful  maga¬ 
zine.  I  also  want  to  say  that  I  am  only  a 
schoolgirl  of  15,  and  I  want  to  tell  the  girls 
in  this  country  of  my  first  experience  in 
the  chicken  business.  I  asked  mother  to 
ask  Dad  if  he  would  buy  me  a  250-egg 
incubator,  and  he  said  he  would  if  I  pay 
him  back  within  two  years.  He  bought  me 
the  incubator  and  for  the  first  two  hatches, 


The  Cabins  Emma  VeenscKoten,  Iowa 


thoroughbred  White  Leghorn  eggs  were  set. 

March  1  1943,  200  chicks  were  hatched. 
It  was  too  cold  to  take  them  into  the  out¬ 
houses  even  with  a  brooder.  (The  brooder 
my  mother  had  for  years).  So  I  carried 
several  pails  of  sand  into  an  upstairs  room 
which  Dad  uses  for  our  berry  pickers.  I 
partitioned  off  a  space  near  the  windows 
with  planks,  placed  the  brooder  there,  and 
for  four  weeks,  they  grew  well  and  I  fed 
them  oatmeal  and  sour  milk.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  because  they  were  showing 
leg  weakness,  and  because  my  second  hatch 
came  off,  I  had  to  find  a  place  outside.  I  put 
the  brooder  into  our  potato  packing  house, 
made  a  little  yard  covered  with  poultry 
netting  alongside,  and  here  I  brought  the 
chicks.  I  then  took  the  second  hatch  up¬ 
stairs  and  tried  hot  water  jugs  and  lamps, 
but  they  were  not  sufficient  for  heat. 

The  weather  was  much  better  now,  so  I 
moved  the  first  hatch  under  an  overturned 
wagon  box,  without  heat,  and  placed  the 
second  hatch  in  the  packing  house  under 
the  brooder.  Every  night  I  would  gather 
them  into  boxes  and  carry  them  into  the 
basement  of  our  home.  Of  course  this  was 
a  lot  of  work,  but  I  did  not  have  to  worry 
over  rats  and  cats.  The  first  chicks  were 
now  getting  mash,  milk  and  water.  In  the 
meantime,  I  set  my  incubator  again.  This 
time  I  bought  good  eggs  nearby  at  market 
price.  I  could  not  afford  thoroughbred  eggs 
because  I  had  to  buy  all  my  feed,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  kerosene  for  the  incubator  and 
brooder.  When  the  third  hatch  came  off, 
I  took  them  into  the  pump  house  and  moved 
the  second  hatch  into  our  berry  picker 
house.  For  the  fourth  hatch  I  made  a  coop 
with  partitions  and  gave  the  chicks  to  hens. 

All  I  hatched  the  first  year  was  about 
650,  but  I  lost  about  10  per  cent  because  of 
inadequate  housing  and  cold  weather.  Those 
that  survived  grew  and  did  fine.  I  bought 
all  feeds.  When  the  first  ones  were  three 
months  old,  I  sold  the  cockerels  for  30  cents 
a  pound.  Later  I  sold  six  crates  in  two 
lots,  receiving  $65  for  the  first,  $30  for  the 
second,  and  $40  for  the  third  making  a 
total  of  $135.  I  then  paid  Dad  his  loan 
within  eight  months.  Out  of  the  balance 
I  built  a  chicken  house  and  deposited  $35 
in  the  bank.  In  addition  I  had  200  chickens 
for  laying  the  Winter  of  1943  and  Spring  of 
’44. 

In  1944  I  had  my  own  hatching  eggs.  Some 
of  my  pullets  began  laying  when  they  were 
six  months  old.  That  was  the  first  March 
hatch.  Eggs  were  high  in  the  Winter  of 
1943-44.  I  kept  in  my  chicken  business  and 
beginning  about  November  ’46,  all  my 
eggs  were  bringing  70  cents  per  dozen.  I 
am  going  to  build  more  houses  each  Fall 
as  I  go  along.  My  troubles  will  be  over 


about  housing  in  1948,  as  I  then  expect  to 
have  three  houses  for  layers.  I  sell  all  my 
cockerels  when  they  weigh  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  pounds. 

My  Dad  is  saying  that  he  will  back  me 
up  to  any  amount,  now  that  he  sees  how  I 
am  working  on  my  Leghorns.  I  want  to 
mention  that  I  also  help  Mother  care  for 
turkeys  and  ducks  and  I  clean  all  her 
poultry  houses.  Mother  trap  nests  all  her 
best  layers.  In  1947  I  am  going  to  do  the 
same  and  breed  only  from  the  best  layers, 
and  cull  out  the  star  boarders  —  Josephine 
Umosella,  15,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Ruth  Osgood,  New  York 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  just  noticed  “Our 
Page”  for  the  first  time  and  liked  it  very 
much.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  four 
brothers  and  one  sister.  I  belong  to  the  4-H 
Sewing  Club,  also  the  Girl  Scouts  and  the 
Calling  All  Girls  Club.  I  live  five  miles 
from  school  and  am  in  the  seventh  grade. 
I  like  to  read,  bicycle,  swim,  skate  and 
ski.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  boys 
and  girls.  —  Muriel  Smith,  12,  Massachusetts. 
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Dear  Friends:  I  have  just  finished  reading 
“Our  Page”  and  think  it  is  wonderful.  I 
live  on  a  farm  and  am  14  years  old.  I  have 
a  sister  younger  than  I.  My  home  is  five 
.•miles  from  school  and  I  am  in  the  ninth 
grade.  We  have  school  dances  once  in 
awhile.  I  belong  to  the  4-H  Sewing  Club 
and  also  am  a  Girl  Scout.  My  favorite 
sports  are  skating,  swimming,  bicycle  riding 
and  bowling.  My  favorite  pastime  is 
knitting.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  my  own  age.  Dale  Moody,  14, 
Massachusetts. 

Dear  “Our  Page:”  I  have  read  the  page 
many  times  and  find  it  very  interesting. 
My  parents  have  taken  “The  Rural  New- 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Hazel  Lorson,  Mauachusett* 


A  Friend  of  Mine— Ruth  Paekey,  1*,  Dela. 


My  Good  Horse — Emma  Veenschoten,  Iowa 


Cowboy  —  Shirley  Dean,  New  York 


“That’s  the  guy  I’m  laying  fori” 
Cartoon  by  John  Kalanchik,  19,  New  York 


Old  Mill  —  Lewis  Case,  15.  New  York 
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Yorker”  for  many  years.  I  always  look  at 
it.  My  hobbies  are  playing  the  piano, 
swimming  and  skiing.  I  belong  to  a  4-H 
Club  where  I  like  to  go.  I  am  11  years  old 
and  live  a  mile  from  school.  I  would  like 
to  have  some  one  write  to  me.  —  Alice 
Morse,  11,  New  Hampshire. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  was  so  surprised  to 
find  such  a  page  for  girls  and  boys.  I  have 
a  friend  in  another  town  who  has  told  me 
that  she  has  pen  pals  through  her  Sunday 
school.  I  have  been  interested  in  writing 
to  other  girls  of  my  age.  I  am  going  into 
the  second  year  of  4-H  work  and  I  enjoy 
it  very  much.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the 
club.  There  are  15  of  us  and  two  leaders. 
My  age  is  12  but  most  people  take  me  for 
14  or  15.  I  wish  girls  and  boys  would  write 
to  me.  —  Marcia  Cornell,  12,  Massachusetts. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 
SNOW 

The  snow  is  falling 
Softly  falling 

Covering  the  grass  and  trees  and  buildings. 
The  snow  is  falling 
Falling  faster  — 

Now  everything  is  white 
Covered  with  a  blanket  for  the 
Cold,  cold  winter  night. 

—  Edna  Bowens,  18,  New  York 


PARADISE 

A  house  in  the  woods  on  a  cold  Winter 
night. 

Surrounded  by  snow,  all  sparkling  and 
bright, 

Where  a  soft  golden  light  from  a  warm  cozy 
room 

Falls  soft  on  the  snow. 

Disturbing  night’s  gloom: 

While  the  smoke  from  the  chimney  curls 
up  toward  the  sky  — 

A  beacon  of  friendship  to 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Riter,  New  York 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.. 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with  the  name 
and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The  address 
will  be  completed  and  the  mail  forwarded. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Nancy  Thompson.  17,  N.  Y. ;  Alice  Morse. 
11,  N.  H.;  Joseph  Cunningham,  15,  Maine; 
Isabella  Swaine,  14,  R.  I.;  Olive  Smith,  15, 
N.  Y.;  Betty  Statler,  12,  N.  J.;  Bertha 
Martin,  12,  Pa.;  Alma  Martin,  14,  Pa.; 
Dorothy  Ditzell,  14,  N.  Y.;  Arthur  Floyd,  13. 
N.  Y.;  Mary  Britton.  16,  Pa.;  Cecelia 
Dappoli,  15,  N.  Y.;  Dale  Moody,  14,  Mass.; 
Muriel  Smith,  12,  Mass.;  Marcia  Cornell,  12, 
Mass.;  Emma  Zimmerman,  15,  Pa.;  Janet 
Phelps,  Vt.;  Joanne  Freeman,  Vt.;  Lucille 
Allard,  Vt.;  Tiny  Tracy,  Vt.;  Helen  Plumb. 
Vt.;  Roberta  Morse,  Vt.;  Robert  Deoguardi, 
16,  Conn.;  Helen  Huffman,  17,  Pa.;  Audrey 
Kingsbury,  17,  N.  H. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Grodski,  17,  New  York 

At  last  I  see  we  have  some  male  con¬ 
tributors.  Glad  to  have  you  with  us.  Now 
that  you  have  become  acquainted  and  like 
the  “Page"  how  about  some  drawings, 
poems  or  whatever  it  is  that  you  like  to 
do?  Arthur  Floyd,  don’t  you  have  some  of 
your  poems  or  short  stories  on  hand  that 
you  would  consider  as  a  contribution? 

Marie  Wright  has  a  good  idea.  We  all 
have  hobbies.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  tell  about 
yours?  One  always  likes  to  hear  of  new 
things  to  do  or  different  ways  of  doing 
the  old  ones. 

Josephine  Umosella  should  be  praised  for 
the  fine  job  she  has  done  raising  chickens. 
It  was  no  easy  task  to  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culties  she  had  and  still  be  so  successful. 
It  shows  she  has  a  good  business  head 
and  perserverence.  Good  luck  to  you. 
Josephine,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  be- 
some  a  regular  member  of  the  “Boys  and 
Girls”  page. 

We  don’t  seem  to  have  as  many  poets  as 
usual.  Spring  isn’t  far  away  —  perhaps  that 
will  stir  the-*  wells  of  the  imagination. 
“Paradise’  ’is  a  beautiful  word  picture. 

Come  one  and  all — give  “Our  Page”  a 
good  going  over  and  make  it  the  best  ever. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Be  sure  to  include 
your  name,  age  and  State,  and  send  your 
work  in  early.  E.  U. 
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Wonderful  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  "Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
*  Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  50c  and  $1.00;  larger 
sizes  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  692,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

A  DVT. 


GRAYBIU'S 


PENNA.  ; 


Hatches  each  week.  Order  from  ad  or  ask  for  Free 
Catalog.  Postpaid  1001%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Graybill’s  Large  Type  1(>0  Str.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Black  Minorcas .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

New  Hampshires .  16.00  22.00  12.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  W.  Bocks .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Barred  Rocks., .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  AH  flocks  have  been  blood- 

tosted  for  B.  W.  D.  by  a  registered  Veterinary 
under  the  Penna  State  Official  Agglutination  tube 
method,  reactors  removed. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


—STARTED  PULLETS— 

Farm  raised  started  pullets.  Leghorns,  leghorcas, 
two  weeks  to  ten  weeks.  Reserve  your  order. 

BOS  HATCHERY  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


BABY  &  STARTED  PELLETS  CHICKS 

Hanson  Foundation  Leghorns  —  HEAVY  BREEDS 

jBABY  CAPONS 

BUCK  HILL  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Hackettstown,  N.J. 


[Write  for  Big  24  page  Turkey  Guide  and 
■  Handbook.  Interesting,  instructive,  with 
many  pictures  of  our  Breeding  Farms.  We 
fWiil  also  send  you  Complete  1947  Price  List, 
sroad  Brested  Bronze  (Wagon  Wheel  Strain) 
Vhite  Hollands,  Small  Whites,  Bourbon  Beds, 

t -  _panish,  Narragansetts,  and  there’s  something 

New,  Sesed  Poults,  Started  Poults.  Something  for 
every  turkey  raiser,  large  or  small.  Prices  as  low  as 
41c  each.  Every  order  Guaranteed!  Shipment  made  any¬ 
where  In  United  States.  All  Stock  U.S.  Approved.  Big 
Discounts  NOW.  Write  Today. 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Box  W,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


WHITE*?  DUCKLINGS 

PEKIN 


P.O.BOX 


I R- 


,  Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings 
!  that  are  hardy  and  mature  early, 
i  Exceptional  layers.  Bred  to  make 
])  big  profits.  Write  for  our  attrac- 
;  tlve  Duck  folder  giving  complete 
descriptive  information. 


RELIABLE  DUCK  FARM™ 


ZETTS  GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Pennsylvania’s  largest  duck  farm,  10,000  Breeders 
cm  our  farms.  Fast  growth  —  More  Meat  —  More 
Profits.  Up  to  6  pounds  in  8-10  weeks.  Also 
Lgg  -  a  -  day  White  Kunners,  Fawn  Bunners, 
Bouens,  Geese,  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Drifting,  Pa. 

HURRY  — DUCKLINGS 

Burnham  s  Mammoth  Peking  for  fast  growth,  size, 
production.  Quick  profits.  Price  reasonable. 

HARRY  BURNHAM 

■  Box  309,  North  Collins,  N.  V. 

Also  Turkey  Poults.  Fine 
■breeding.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
ior  Profit,  Sent  free.  THE 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY. 
[BOX  35,  -  LARUE,  OHIO 


DUCKLINGS 

&GOSLING5 
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ZEELAND  MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Prom  one  of  Michigan’s  largest  duck  breeders. 
6,000  laying  hens  on  our  own  farm.  Years  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  breeding  for  rapid  growth.  Year 
around  hatching.  Send  for  Duck  Raisers  Guide  free. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  311,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger.  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings,  !00-$28.00,  25-$7.50.  10(1%  live  delivery. 

"Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid,  free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 


Breeding  Geese  and  Hatching  Eggs  for  America’s 
Leading  Flock,  Grand  Layers.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWIN  D.  PBICE,  BOX  R,  WANTAGH,  N.  Y. 

(iFF^F  Mim  Breeding  stock  and  eggs.  Free 
ulUlJG,  UUUVO  Circular.  30  Varieties.  Write. 

Hearthstone  Haven,  Route  28,  R.  D.,  Hampton,  N.J. 

F0R  SALE  —  13  BREEDS  OF  GEESE  AND 
CAD,  S“CK$’’  ALSO  HATCHING  EGGS. 

CARL  KO-ONE,  Route  3,  DELMAR,  DELAWARE 

»°VY  DU CTirS :  Colored  bens  $2.50  each.  Drakes 
i,’0**1  breeding  stock.  Meadow  Brook  Poultry 
_ artn’  Box  141,  R.D.  2,  West  St.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings  at  a  reasonab 

Mice.  SEC0R  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  N.  ’ 


m  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

For  Whom  is  the  G.L.F.  Working,  Large 
Farmer  or  Small  Farmer? 


I  think  it’s  about  time  somebody 
threw  a  little  light  on  the  activities  of 
the  G.  L.  F.  Egg  Marketing  Service,  or, 
at  least,  asked  a  few  pointed  questions. 

As  I  understand  it,  a  co-operative 
functions  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
majority  of  its  membership;  or,  at  the 
very  least,  it  should  aim  to  do  so.  But 
very  certainly  it  should  not  lend  itself 
to  a  program  that  is  favorable  to  a 
small,  well-fed  segment  of  its  member¬ 
ship  and  harmful  to  the  vast  majority. 
That  is  plain  discrimination.  It’s  even 
worse,  for  it  is  a  contradiction  of  every¬ 
thing  a  co-op  is  supposed  to  stand  for, 
i.  e.,  equal  rights  for  all  members,  and 
it  certainly  is  helping  to  accelerate  the 
elimination  of  the  small  farmer  in  the 
interests  of  the  big  fellow. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts.  Let  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  indictment  is  justified. 

G.  L.  F.  buys  eggs  and  sells  eggs.  I 
will  not  go  into  their  record  to  show, 
for  instance,  how  last' Spring  they  made 
repeated  drives  to  break  the  market 
at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  Northeast  producers.  That 
charge  would  be  hard  to  prove,  but  I 
contend  that  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  as 
I  made  some  careful  observations  at 
the  time.  The  fact  is  that  G.  L.  F. 
couldn’t  market  their  heavy  Spring 
volume  in  an  orderly  manner,  but  re¬ 
sorted  to  drastic  price  slashing  time 
and  again  to  move  these  surpluses. 
Thus,  time  and  time  again  they  brought 
the  whole  egg  price  structure  tumbling 
down  to  needlessly  low  levels,  far 
sooner  than  would  have  been  necessary 
otherwise.  There  is  a  case  of  farmers 
co-operating  in  their  own  financial 
destruction  as  a  result  of  gross  in¬ 
competence  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs  by  the  top  officials. 

So  much  for  last  year;  now  let’s  take 
a  look  at  today. 

G.  L.  F.  has  a  variety  of  egg  grades, 
as  everybody  knows.  Theoretically,  they 
pay  a  two  cent  premium  for  “quality” 
grade  as  against  “Empire,”  but  many 
producers  find  that  the  matter  of  what 
grade  you  get  paid  for  is  more  a 
question  of  how  well  you  get  on  with 
the  local  egg  station  manager.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  G.  L.  F.  pays  special  “volume 
premiums  as  follows:  One  cent  per 
dozen  for  5-9  cases;  two  cents  per 
dozen  for  10-20  cases;  and  three  cents 
per  dozen  over  20  cases. 

Now  let’s  do  a  little  simple  arithme¬ 


tic.  Let’s  assume  that  the  average 
small  producer  makes  three  cases  of 
eggs  weekly.  The  chances  are  that  he 
will  get  “Empire”  classificatior  most  of  * 
the  year;  but  we  won’t  go  into  that 
because  we  know,  definitely,  where  he 
stands  otherwise.  He  gets  just  90  cents 
a  case  less  for  his  eggs  than  his  neigh¬ 
bor  who  does  things  on  a  big  scale. 
What  is  the  reason?  Does  it  cost  G.  L.  F. 
90  cents  a  case  more  to  pick  up  three 
cases  than  20?  Let  us  see:  20  cases  at  ; 
90  cents  makes  just  $18.  The  G.  L.  F. 
truck  would  have  to  make  seven 
stops  at  three  cases  a  stop  to  get  20 
cases.  That  migh  occupy  a  truck  and 
man  an  hour  more  than  is  required 
to  pick  up  20  cases  at  one  stop.  For 
this  hour,  plus  some  incidental  office 
bookkeeping,  seven  average  flock 
poultrymen  are  penalized  $18  a  week. 

Now,  maybe  there  is  an  easy,  simple 
explanation  of  this  transaction  which 
I  am  too  simple-minded  to  see.  Maybe  ! 
there  is  a  swarm  of  statistical  data  I  j 
fail  to  comprehend.  Maybe  you’re  not 
supposed  to  be  able  to  understand  this  | 
kind  of  business  using  simple  arithme-  j 
tic.  Maybe  you  have  to  employ  ad-  j 
vanced  mathematical  formulae  beyond 
the  means  of  the  co-op  member  with 
but  a  paltry  few  hundred  layers.  May¬ 
be  the  co-operative  movement  in 
America  has  outgrown  the  interests  of 
the  small  fry  membership,  and  hence¬ 
forth  dedicates  itself  to  the  survival  of 
the  few,  as  against  the  many. 

To  me,  the  whole  business  stinks 
to  high  heaven.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  the  farmer  as  an  individual  is  a 
toy  in  the  hands  of  the  monopolies, 
but  when  his  own  so-called  grass-roots 
organization  turns  against  most  of  its 
membership  in  favor  of  the  few,  what 
has  he  left  to  turn  to? 

Maybe  G.  L.  F.  can  afford  to  ignore 
this  indictment.  That  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate  indeed.  Or  maybe  G.  L.  F. 
management  will  produce  a  bundle  of 
statistics  proving  that  it  really  costs 
$18  an  hour  to  operate  a  truck;  that 
would  be  still  less  fortunate.  But  may¬ 
be  G.  L.  F.  will  up  and  say  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  slide-rule  statistics, 
there  is  only  room  for  so  many  farmers 
in  the  Northeast  anyway,  and  they  are 
only  helping  inexorable  destiny  by 
taking  from  me  and  giving  to  my  fat 
neighbor  up  the  road.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  the  only  honest 
answer  G.L.F.  could  make. 

Otsego  County,  (N.  Y.)  Subscriber 


![  PASTORAL  PARSON^j 

The  Parson  appreciates  his  eyesight, 

perhaps  just  a  bit  more  now  then 
ordinarily,  for  he  tried  reading  Braille 
by  the  touch  system  and  found  that  it 
did  not  work  even  though  he  had 
learned  to  pick  out  a  few  letters  by 
sight.  That  was  the  other  day  when 
Mrs.  Parson  and  he  spent  several  very 
interesting  hours  at  the  printing  plant 
of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Foundation  in 
Monsey,  New  York.  Two  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Parson’s  church,  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  Hearn  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Post 
lend  a  hand  there  when  it  is  necessary, 
and  they  had  been  speaking  of  the  work 
with  such  great  enthusiasm  that  the 
Parson  just  felt  he  had  to  see  it,  and 
learn  of  some  of  the  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  and  intricate  problems  involved 
in  getting  out  a  magazine  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Liechty,  editor  and 
manager,  gave  us  an  outline  story  of 
the  work,  which  began  as  the  brain¬ 
child  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
editor  for  thirty-nine  years.  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
tilda  Ziegler  had  underwritten  the  proj¬ 
ect  because  of  her  interest  in  the  blind 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  a  son  who 
had  become  blind  in  childhood.  Upon 
her  death,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the 
whole  project  was  established  as  a 
foundation  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  directors  who  administer  the  endow¬ 
ment.  Subscription  is  entirely  free  to 
any  blind  persons  who  write  for  it.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  that  they  write,  or 
have  a  friend  write  for  them,  giving 
name  and  address  and  stating  what 
system  of  type  they  read.  At  present, 
out  of  the  estimated  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  blind 
persons  in  this  country,  somewhere 
around  twelve  thousand  receive  the 
magazine,  and  these  are  added  to,  by 
readers  in  thirty-eight  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  On  the  day  when  the  Parson 
was  at  the  office,  letters  arrived  from 
Australia,  China,  New  Zealand,  and 
several  European  countries. 

There  is  far  more  to  the  project 
than  one  would  think,  for  there  are 
three  great  systems  of  writing  for  the 
blind.  There  is  Braille,  invented  by 
Louis  Braille,  a  blind  Frenchman,  in 
about  1829;  the  New  York  Point  sys¬ 
tem,  invented  by  Dr.  William  Waite, 
principal  of  the  New  York  Institute  of 
the  Blind,  about  1868;  and  Moon,  in¬ 
vented  by  William  Moon,  of  England, 
about  1847.  All  three  systems  are  used 
at  the  Foundation,  for  each  has  its  own 
following  who  can  read  no  other  type. 

Mr.  Henry  Jacobsen,  assistant  editor, 
guided  us  through  the  plant,  demon¬ 
strating  each  machine  as  we  came  to  it. 
Of  course,  the  usual  linotype  machine 


is  of  no  use  whatsoever  in  this  work. 
Instead,  there  are  special  machines  for 
making  sharp  impressions  upon  sheets 
of  very  thin  brass  or  iron.  Two  sheets 
of  metal  must  be  placed  in  the  machine 
at  one  time  in  order  that  the  identically 
spaced  impressions  may  appear  on  both. 
In  setting  up  the  press,  a  most  ingeni¬ 
ous  system  is  used.  First,  one  sheet  of 
brass  is  fastened  to  the  upper  roller 
and  a  cardboard  mat  is  fastened  secure¬ 
ly  to  the  lower  roller.  Then  the  rollers 
are  turned  so  that  the  indentations  of 
the  brass  are  accurately  marked  on 
the  cardboard.  The  second  brass  sheet 
is  now  very  carefully  fitted  over  the 
impressions  on  the  cardboard  and  print¬ 
ing  is  ready  to  begin.  Meanwhile,  the 
rather  heavy  cardboard  sheets  which 
are  to  become  the  pages  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  have  been  in  the  humidifer,  where 
they  have  absorbed  just  the  right 
amount  of  moisture  necessary  for  the 
sharpest  possible  impression.  From  this 
point  on,  the  process  seems  just  like 
the  usual  visual  printing  task. 

Assembling  the  pages  is  still  a  manual 
task,  and  for  it  the  pages  are  hung  on 
a  rack  extending  completely  around  a 
long  table.  Both  sightless  and  seeing 
persons  walk  around  the  table  picking 
up  one  sheet  of  each  number  in  order; 
and  if  you  were  not  told,  you  would 
have  a  task  discerning  those  who  were 
blind  and  who  were  not,  until  you 
began  to  notice  that  the  blind  seemed 
to  move  with  less  waste  motion,  for, 
being  sightless,  they  found  less  to  dis¬ 
tract  them  from  their  work.  At  each 
end  of  the  table,  the  page  numbers  are 
given  a  final  checking  and  the  magazine 
stapled  together. 

The  Parson  couldn’t  help  but  ask  what 
material  went  into  the  columns  of  the 
magazine.  The  answer  was  that  the 
blind  are  interested  in  just  as  great  a 
variety  of  subjects  as  the  seeing,  and 
much  of  what  we  read  is  transcribed 
for  them.  Indeed,  some  of  the  very 
same  paragraphs  that  you  read  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  are  transcribed  for 
rural  readers  as  are  some  excerpts 
from  the  latest  books  of  fiction,  news, 
and  history. 

REV.  ANDREW  A.  BURKHARDT. 


For  cleaning  jobs  around  farm  build¬ 
ings  the  so-called  soapless  soaps  have 
come  into  wider  use  during  the  war 
years.  These  soaps,  called  -detergents, 
come  in  liquid,  powder  and  solid  forms. 
Made  from  products  derived  from 
docoanut  oils  and  petroleum,  they  are 
free  of  alkalis.  Some  of  these  deter¬ 
gents  make  high  suds  when  Water  is 
poured  on  them,  but  the  cleansing 
agent  does  not  depend  upon  suds,  for 
they  continue  to  clean  even  after  the 
suds  disappear.  Follow  directions  on 
the  container. 


Increased  SALES 

Increased  PROFITS 

Profits  depend  on  sales  .  .  .  sales  depend 
on  chick  quality  and  performance. 
STERN  BROS.  HEN-BRED  CHICKS,  the 
product  of  performance-proved  old  hen 
breeders,  are  larger  and  stronger  than 
pullet-bred  chicks  of  the  same  strain. 
You  are  assured  of  high  uniform  quality, 
exceptional  livability,  fast  growth,  early 
maturity  and  heavy  production.  At  no 
extra  cost,  you  get  larger,  stronger 
pullets  .  .  .  extra  big  chalk-white  eggs 
.  .  .  increased  sales  at  better  market 
prices  —  and  that  means  increased  profits 
for  you. 

LONGEVITY  LEGHORNS  — 2  to  5  year 
old  hens  mated  to  big,  rugged  cockerels 
from  225  to  289-egg  dams,  produce  large 
baby  chicks  that  mature  into  prolific 
layers  with  high  livability. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Hand  -  selected, 
mature  breeders,  from  our  large-bodied, 
husky  hen-bred  strain.  Pullets  make  ex¬ 
cellent  layers  of  large  brown  eggs  and 
cockerels  make  heavy  broilers  and 
roasters  for  meat  profits. 

ROCK-HAMP  CROSS  —  Special  selections 
of  matings  for  broilers,  roasters  and  eggs. 

SEX- LINK  CROSS— Especially  mated  for 
fast  growth,  early  maturity.  Pullets  make 
excellent  layers  of  large  brown  eggs — 
cockerels  make  heavy,  plump  birds  at 
fryer  and  roaster  weights. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First 
4  Weeks 

Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

N.  J.  -  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Controlled 

STERN  BROS  ■  So.  Vineland, N.J. 


THIS  YEAR 

Buck  Up  Your  Profits  With 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

TOP  QUALITY  BRED  FOR  PROFITS 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
U.S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 
Early  Order  Discount 

BARRED  ROCKS  BARRED  CROSSES 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Von  Duzer  Poultry  Form 

Box  37-R,  Sugar  Loaf,  New*Tork 

Telephone  Chester  31 


HALL  BROTHERS' 

Are  bred  from  high  pro¬ 
ducers  and  inherit  the  traits 


to  raise  your  profits  by 
ducing  more  eggs  and 
meat.  Our  free  catalog 
will  tell  you  more  about 
Hall  Brothers’  Chicks  — 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

y.HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  I 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


§rn^ 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


€L€CTR»CALLV  HATCH€P 

All  my  White  Leghorns  are  Penna.  State  Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  Bloodtested  &  all  re-actors  removed.  All 
New  Hamp.  Bed,  Rock-Bed  *  Bar.  Rocks  are  New 
Hamp.  Tube  Agglutination  bloodtested. 

Pullets  guaranteed  95*%  Unsexed  Pits. 

Will  ship  cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100 

Smith’s  Large  Type  Wb.  Leg - $10.00  $20.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Direct  New  H. )  16.00  22.00 
Barred  Rocks  (Direct  New  H.)..  15.00  20.00 
Rock-Red  Cross  (Direct  New  H.)  15.00  20.00 
Heavy  Mixed  (Direct  New  H.)..  12.00  17.00 

Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Catalog  giving 
full  information  of  breeders  &  hatchery.  We  SPECLAL- 
IZE  in  ONE  GRADE  ONLY.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Guar.  100%  live  delivery.  ALL  CHICKS  SHIPPED 
PREPAID.  SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  -  COCOLAMUS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Ckls. 

100* 

$2.00 

13.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 


STRONG,  HUSKY  RAPID  GROWING 

CHIC  Ii  8 

Mass,  pullorum  clean.  Red  cockerels  $7.00 
per  hundred;  $65.00  per  thousand.  Post¬ 
paid  or  C.O.D.  Order  at  once  as  prices 
will  advance  in  April.  Also  cross  and 
Barred  Rock  cockerels  $10.00  per  hundred. 

McKINSTRY  FARMS,  CHICOPEE,  MASS. 


Founded  on  Outstanding  R.  O. 
Bloodlines.  You’ll  find  a  surp 
ing  amount  of  vitality  and  i 
ductivity  in  Mapes,  New  Hai 
shires.  Barred  Rocks,  White  I 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross  or  Rc 
Red  Cross.  All  breeding  flc 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved —  Pulloi 
Passed,  mated  to  select  R.C 
Write  for  descriptions  and  prices. 

Poultry  Farm,  Box  B.  Rt^JJewhurjh^N 


Beautiful  Sturdy  Minorcas.  Day  old  and  started  chicks. 
Americas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  snowhite 
eggs.  Literature  free.  C.  Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana- 
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The  Kind  Of  Chicks  You 


Need  For  Your  Early 
Brood  Because  .  .  . 

They’re  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  for  extra 
chick-health  protection.  All  Royal  Mating 
Chicks,  200-326  egg  R.  O.  P.  sired  for  7  con¬ 
secutive  years.  Leading  trapnest-pedigree 
strains.  CROSSBRED  CHICKS:  Rock-Hamp 
Chicks  for  broilers.  Red-Rock  Chicks  for 
layers.  Also  Hy-Line  Chicks,  new  kind  of 
chickens  bred  like  hybrid  corn.  Real  egg 
machines.  Reasonable  chick  prices. 

Write  Today  For  New  Catalog,  FREE 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  N,  Batavia,  New  York 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  lac.. 

Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


I  I’ullets  Guar.  95%  Str.  Run  Pits.  Cfcls. 
Clear  Spring  Lge  Type  100  100  100 

AA.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  1 2.50  $22.50  $2.00 

A  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  11.50  20.50  2.00 

Black  Minorcas .  14.00  24.00  4.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  14.00  20.00  (  3.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  16.00  22.00  13.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady  growing  list  of 
prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
BOX  49  .  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


RIVERSIDE  NEED  HAMPSHIRE! 

For  chicks  with  growth,  feathering,  uniformity,  egg 
production  and  meat  quality  that  is  unexcelled — 
order  Riverside  Chicks.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks 
from  14,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Approved 
breeders. 

Catalog  tells  full  story  —  write. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

LEO  BERARD,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  P.  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED 

Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Red 
Barred  Cross  Chicks. 
Free  circular  &  price  list. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns _ $12.00  $22.00  $5.00 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  11.00  20.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM. 
&  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


5HADEL LEGHORNS 


Chicks  from  large  type  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  postpaid. 
Prices  per  I0O  Cockerels  $3.00 

AA  Mated  St.  Run. ,.  .$10.00  Pullets . $20.00 

AAA  Mated  St.  Run. ..  .$1 1.00  Pullets . $22.00 

ORDER  direct  or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 
SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BALL  CHICKS  ARE  HEALTHY  ! 

Red-Rocks,  Roek-Hamps,  Leghorns 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed 
BALL  HATCHERY,  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


■Vancrest  New  Hampshire 

Also  sex-links.  Chicks  pedigree-bred  for 
livability,  egg  and  broiler  production. 
Contest  proven.  N.  Y.-TJ.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

VAN  CREST  FARM 
BOX  R,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


-  CABALL’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  - 

U.  S.  Approved.  Pedigreed  sired  Bargain  Prices. 
Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Minorca-Leghorns 
and  Red-Rock  cross.  9  other  varieties.  Cockerels  from 
$3.00  per  100.  Also  Ducks  and  Turkeys.  Catalog  free. 

CABALL’S  SUPERIOR  HATCHERY 
BOX  R _ - _ ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

Baby  Chicks- Started  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  Heavy  English  Strain 
R.  I.  Reds — Parmenter  Strain 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  34  Theresa,  New  York 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167 _ Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

Hatched  from  our  trapnested  Pedigreed  strain  of  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  For 
circular,  write  CARPENTERS  POULTRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  SPA,  NEW  YORK 


The  Henyard 

=====  By  T.  B.  Charles 


Incubating  Hen  and  Duck 
Eggs 

Would  you  please  tell  me  at  what 
temperature  to  hold  an  incubator  to 
hatch  hen  eggs,  also  duck  eggs?  Should 
I  keep  a  dish  of  water  in  the  incubator 
at  all  times?  mrs.  g.  p. 

Hatching  eggs  should  be  held  at  a 
temperature  preferably  between  50  and 
60  degrees  F.  They  should  be  set  as 
soon  as  possible  after  laying,  an4  it  is 
better  not  to  hold  them  over  one  week 
before  setting  or  incubating,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  a  small  incubator 
where  the  air  is  not  force-circulated  by 
a  fan,  the  temperature  should  be  about 
102  to  103  degrees  F.  at  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  eggs.  The  temperature,  if 
kept  at  this  level  throughout  the  hatch- 
ins'  nerind.  should  eive  vou  good  re¬ 


necessary,  when  housing  new  pullets, 
to  put  up  a  wire  netting  to  prevent 
their  getting  under  the  roost,  and  then 
driving  them  on  the  roost  at  night  for 
a  few  nights.  Low  dropping  pits  and 
low  roosts  make  it  easy  to  train  the 
birds  to  go  to  roost  while  high  roosts 
make  the  problem  more  difficult. 

Cinder  Block  for  Hen  House 

This  Spring  I  want  to  have  a  new 
chicken  house  built  for  approximately 
50  chickens.  Several  people  have  told 
me  the  best  thing  to  use  is  the  new 
cinder-plastic  blocks,  as  they  are  fire¬ 
proof  and  rat  proof.  Do  you  think  so? 
I  do  want  something  definitely  rat  proof 
as  I  have  already  lost  two  nice  chickens 
from  rats,  and  naturally  fire  proof  if 
possible.  What  would  proper  dimen¬ 
sions  be  for  50  chickens?  n.  e.  h. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  Day-OM  PaHeu 

Started  Pullets,  4  Weeks  and  Older 

For  dependable,  profitable  layers,  buy 
Bulkley  White  Leghorns.  Since  1915,  they 
have  been  bred  for  livability,  high  egg 
yield,  large  body  size,  and  large  white 
eggs.  Breeders  raised  under  a  plan  which 
develops  the  stamina  to  stand  up  under 
present  commercial  flock  management. 

190-Egg  Hen-Housed  Average 

42%  of  R.  O.  P.  candidates  in  1944  -  45 
season  qualified,  while  all  of  the  birds 
entered  had  the  remarkable  hen  housed 
average  of  190  eggs  per  bird  (total  eggs 
divided  by  number  of  birds  housed). 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Flock 

Flock  officially  bloodtested  and  rated  as 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Record  of  no  re¬ 
actors  goes  back  to  1923  when  flock  received 
first  pullorum-free  certificate  in  New  York. 


suits. 

The  domestic  fowl  requires  21  days 
to  hatch;  the  duck  28  days.  If  your 
cellar  is  dry,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
a  moisture  pan  in  the  incubator,  es¬ 
pecially  for  hatching  duck  eggs.  Eggs 
should  be  turned  at  least  three  times 
daily.  This  can  be  done  easily  by  roll¬ 
ing  the  eggs  around  in  the  tray  with 
the  palm  of  your  hand.  If  the  tray  is 
full  of  eggs,  some  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  make  it  possible  to  roll  the 
eggs  around;  then  the,  extra  eggs  can 
be  replaced  in  the  tray.  At  18  days  for 
hen  eggs,  and  24  days  for  duck  eggs, 
you  should  remove  the  infertile  eggs 
and  dead  germs,  and  leave  only  live 
embryos  in  the  machine.  After  this,  do 
not  turn  the  eggs  or  open  the  machine 
until  the  hatch  is  completed.  Then  re¬ 
move  the  shells  and  allow  the  chicks 
to  dry  thoroughly  before  removing 
them  from  the  incubator. 


Pickout  Problems 

How  are  pickouts  started,  and  what 
is  best  to  do  for  it?  w.  a.  c. 

Pickouts  are  started  by  accident  or 
due  to  prolapse  of  the  oviduct.  Some 
birds  also  may  be  floor  layers  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  laying,  the  oviduct 
protrudes  through  the  vent  in  releas¬ 
ing  the  egg;  other  birds  pick  the  tissues 
before  they  can  be, retracted  within  the 
body.  Once  this  trouble  is  started,  birds 
seem  to  pick  on  one  another  as  canni¬ 
bals,  causing  severe  losses.  Many  reme¬ 
dies  have  been  suggested,  but  the  easi¬ 
est  would  be  to  debeak  the  birds.  This 
can  be  done  by  using  an  electric  de¬ 
beaker  and  cutting  off  the  end  of  the 
upper  mandible.  Of  course,  an  anti¬ 
picking  device  could  be  used  but  would 
probably  cut  down  feed  consumption 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  thus  re¬ 
duce  production  for  a  time. 

Sometimes  giving  the  birds  whole 
oats  in  a  hopper,  available  all  the  time, 
has  helped  to  cut  down  cannibalism. 
I  would  try  this  before  resorting  to 
debeaking.  You  should  also  try  adding 
one  tablespoonful  of  salt  to  each  gallon 
of  drinking  water  for  a  few  days,  for 
half  the  day.  Give  this  in  the  morning 
and  provide  plenty  of  fresh  unsalted 
water  in  the  afternoon. 


Hens  Will  Not  Roost 

I  have  45  hens,  and  about  12  of  them 
will  not  roost  at  night.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  it.  e.  h. 

If  you  will  put  these  hens  that  roost 
on  the  floor,  onto  the  roosts  for  a  few 
nights,  they  will  soon  get  the  habit.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  you  investigate 
the  roosts  for  mites.  Sometimes  when 
there  is  a  heavy  infestation  of  mites 
on  the  roost,  some  hens  refuse  to  go 
on  the  perches.  In  many  cases  it  is 


Allow  about  four  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  bird,  or  about  200 
square  feet  for  50  hens.  A  building 
12x16  feet  or  14x16  feet  would  make 
a  suitable  building.  Use  16  feet  as  the 
depth  and  face  the  building  either 
south  or  east  depending  on  the  lay  of 
the  land,  and  prevailing  winds.  Cinder 
blocks  on  a  concrete  foundation  would 
certainly  make  a  satisfactory  rat  proof 
and  fire  resistant  house.  You  will  of 
course,  have  to  use  wooden  rafters  and 
roof  boards,  so  this  will  be  the  weak 
spot  so  far  as  fire  hazard  is  concerned. 

Be  sure  to  use  a  cinder  block  and 
not  a  concrete  block  for  the  walls.  One 
door  in  the  side  near  the  front  would 
be  adequate,  and  would  make  it  easier 
to  frame  the  front.  Use  sliding  glass 
windows  in  front,  and  allow  some  space 
between  the  rafter  and  front  plate  for 
ventilation. 


Bird  s  Combs  Are  Purple 

I  have  White  Leghorns  and  have 
noticed  that  their  combs  are  quite 
tinged  with  purple.  Does  this  mean 
anything?  Also  I  somewhat  frequently 
find  a  chicken  dead  from  no  apparent 
reason,  because  only  a  few  hours  previ¬ 
ous  they  would  have  been  alive  and 
robust  looking.  h.  g.  d. 

Purple  comb  is  a  general  indication 
that  a  bird  is  out  of  condition,  and 
there  is  a  congestion  that  develops  in 
the  comb  due  to  poor  general  body 
tone.  In  most  cases  these  individuals 
that  develop  a  purple  comb  become 
inactive  and  die.  They  are  the  weaker 
sisters  that  cannot  stand  the  gaff  of 
heavy  production,  and  soon  develop  re¬ 
productive  trouble  and  fall  by  the  way- 
side.  You  can  soon  find  out  their  con¬ 
dition  by  opening  up  a  few  birds  that 
die,  showing  these  symptoms.  They 
may  have  a  ruptured  egg  yolk  in  the 
body  cavity,  causing  a  poisoning  effect. 
Some  will  have  an  accumulation  of  egg 
yolks,  or  in  some  cases  an  egg  in  the 
body  cavity.  Some  birds  will  be  full  of 
liquid,  causing  a  slowing  up  of  body 
functions  and  death.  The  most  common 
cause  of  this  condition  is  jumping  off 
high  roosts,  rough  handling  or  frighten¬ 
ing  the  birds  so  that  they  become  badly 
startled  and  fly  violently  around. 


Plumpy  Breasted  Broilers 

Please  advise  as  to  the  best  breed  or 
crossbred  chickens  that  produce  the 
best  plumpy  breast  broilers.  d.  c. 

The  “Chicken-of-Tomorrow”  contest 
thus  far  has  demonstrated  that  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires 
are  both  outstanding  in  the  character 
you  are  interested  in,  namely,  good 
plumpy  breasts.  Also,  many  crosses 
with  these  breeds  have  been  especially 
good  for  meat  production. 


No  Hatching  Eggs  Bought  —  All  Bulkley 
chicks  are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  on  our 
13,000-bird  breeding  plant. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  and  SONS 


Box  R  Odessa,  New  York 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

*  BODINE* 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

25  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

4,000  White  Leghorn  Breeders 

All  breeders  are  being  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  whose  dams  have  U.  S. 
R.  O.  P.  records  of  250  eggs  or  mdre. 
Write  for  Price  List 

BODINE’S  PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  FARM 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  28,  NEW  YORK 


HE  PROFITS  MOST 


WHO  BUYS  PARMENTER  REDS 

One  sure  way  you  poultrymen  can  make  money 
faster  is  to  get  the  kind  of  chicks  that  lay 
more  eggs — -and  that’s  Parmenter  Reds! 


Yes.  high  egg  production  is  built  into  Parmenter 
Reds  through  years  of  scientific  breeding.  So,  too, 
are  high  livability  and  long  life.  Send  your  order 
now  for  the  chicks  that  lay  more  eggs  for  a 
longer  time.  Males  for  broilers  available  for 
immediate  shipment. 


E.  B.  PARMENTER 

484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


CEDARHURST 

3  to  5  Y«ar  LAYERS  I 


For  more  Production  profits  • 
start  with  White  Leghorn  chicks 
from  a  long-lived,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Cedarhurst  Leghorns  are 
famous  for  their  long-term  laying 
records— over  200  egg  AVERAGE 
for  all  our  contest  entries  in 
past  22  years. 

Imagine  one  hen  laying  682  eggs  in  3 
years,  another  laying  1006  eggs  in  5 
years. 

Every  chick  from  one  of  our  3500  scientifically-bred, 
long  -  livmi  breeders  —  contest  and  customer  proven. 
Order  Cedarhurst  White  Leghorn  Chicks  today — Prices 
Right.  New  Catalog  tells  full  story— it’ll  show  you 
how  to  make  more  profits  from  poultry.  Write  today! 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  -  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

LARGE  TYPE  PRODUCTION  BRED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our  Leghorns  are  large,  solid  birds  bred  for 
egg  production  for  generations  back.  Layers 
of  large,  heavy  eggs  that  are  white.  “Blood 
Will  Tell.’’  97  per  cent  pullets  guaranteed. 
Our  35th  year  of  building  good  Leghorns. 
Write  at  once  for  March  and  April  delivery. 
Catalogue  free  with  price  list.  Also  six 
weeks  old  pullets. 

Minorca-Leghorn  Cross 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Dust  the  right  cross 
for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex 
guarantee.  Also  New 
Hampshire  -  Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast 
growth  for  excellent  meat 
and  Big  Profits. 

H.  P.  WIERSMA 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  100%  Pullorum 

Especially  for  Pro-  Xal-iky  Free  Chicks  with 
duction  Profits.  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 
Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401.  Cuddebackville.  N.  ’• 


Farmers  are  finding  that  prefabricated  brooder  houses  of  this  type,  accommo¬ 
dating  from  250  to  300  chicks,  are  easily  constructed  and  economical  to  use. 
Their  high  insulation  factor  makes  them  suitable  for  any  climate,  and  conse¬ 
quently  affords  better  protection  with  a  lessening  of  flock  mortality.  _ 


STARTED  CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  AND  HEiAVY  BREEDS. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

W.  S.  PELLMAN  Prop.,  BOX  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA- 


Th*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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BIG,  MEATIER 
Broad  Breasted 


ronze 


TURKEY  POULTS 

U.S.D.A.  SMALL  WHITES  WHITE  HOLLANDS 


Bred  Tor  fast  growth  and  tender  juicy  meat. 
Command  premium  prices  because  of  larger, 
meatier  breasts.  40  years  experience  breed¬ 
ing  poultry.  Tube  tested.  U.  S.  Pullorum 
approved.  Thousands  of  pleased  customers. 


BABY  CHICKS 


profit 

MOWING 

FOLDER 


New  Hampshire  Reds 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds, 
Barred  Crosses,  While 
Leghorns.  U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Controlled 
DUCKLINGS 

While  Pelcins.  Hatches  fach  Week 


,ms  H1LLPO.T 


'y,  , 

e 


TRENCHTOWN,  N.J. 
BRANCH  -  FREEHOLD.  N.J. 


BRAMBLE’S 

BABY  CHICKS  AND 
BRONZE  POULTS 

Will  Make  You  Larger  Profits 
BARRED  PLY.  BOX,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
WHt’E  LEGHORNS,  BRONZE  POULTS 
All  eur  breeding  flocks  are  btoodtested  by  the 
Maryland  State  Board  at  Agriculture  and  all 
flocks  are  Md.-U.S.  approved  and  pullorum  passed. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 
SEXED  CHIX  A  SPECIALTY 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


TURKEYS 

Broadbreosted  Bronze  Poults  And 
Hatching  Eggs 

From  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Breeding  Stock 
Send  For  Folder 

W1NNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

THE  LARGEST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

NORTON,  MASS.  Tel.  Taunton  3262 


SEXED 

TURKEY 

POULTS 


PRICED  AS  LOW  AS  4fc  EACH 


NewWav  to  Extra  Profits — Raise  the  sex  you 
want)  Either  Toms  or  Hens  —  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free. 

Write  Today 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  141,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TURKEY  POULTS  77c  Each 

MARCH.  APRIL  AND  MAY 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  0.  S*.  Pullorum  Clean  rating. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

HOMER  6RISM0RE  TURKEY  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY  -  CORYDON,  IOWA 


RAISE  WYNGARDEN  BROAD  BREASTED 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hatched  from  Michigan  U.S.  Approved  and  US.  Pul- 
lorum  Tested  hardy  Northern  fired  flocks.  Select  quality 
poults  for  the  particular  turkey  raiser.  Sellable  service. 
Send  penny  postcard  for  free  tin-key  raisers  book;  full 
of  valuable  Information.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  200,  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


-100%  PURE  BRED  RYCKEBOSH- 


Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands 
hatched  from  eggs  received  direct  form  Victor  Ryckc- 
bosch’g  and  Henry  Dawes’  own  U.  S.  I'lJLI.OKUM 
CLEAN  Breeding  Vanns.  Operating  under  National 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  Wo  aro  now  shipping.  Phone, 
wire  or  write  for  open  dates.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY 
ROOST,  Box  R-702,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


TlirlfO-V  PAnltc  Wagon  Wheel  Strain 
****■"--  Jr  A  UtUlO  firoadbreasted  Bronze 
*  inest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults.  Rapid  Develop¬ 
ing,  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks,  6 
popular  breeds.  America’s  leading  strains  at  lower 

BECK'S  HATCHERIES.  BOX  P,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 

Tl3T*Tg  f^y  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted:  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


Selected  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 


Improved  Broad  Breasted 

Bronze  Turkeys 

’’Others  Advertise  Yfeem— We  Have  Them” 
nr,;0™.?!  tested.  Open  dates  through  March  on. 

BECKER  FARMS,  NORTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Beautifiit  Whites,  $5.00  Also  Homers. 

Hendrickson  -  gobleskill,  new  york 


Here  Come  the  Chicks  ! 

This  year  I’m  going  to  try  April- 
hatched  chicks.  Last  year’s  experience 
with  early  chicks  did  not  turn  out  too 
well  for  me. 

The  brooder  houses  and  equipment 
have  already  been  cleaned  and  made 
ready  for  this  year’s  batch.  It  takes 
much  patience  and  fortitude  to  stick 
to  anything  worth  while,  but  no  other 
work  is  more  important  than  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food.  It’s  surprising  what 
damage  a  few  months  of  Winter  weather 
can  do  to  buildings.  Boards  get  loosened 
here  and  there,  new  roofing  must  be 
applied,  and  the  floors  have  to  be  re¬ 
paired.  If  the  cleaning  of  equipment 
is  left  until  the  last  minute,  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  dirt  is  much  harder  to  re¬ 
move.  Most  of  us  can  plead  to  being 
a  trifle  lazy,  especially  during  the 
Winter  months,  when  we  think  we  have 
earned  and  should  take  a  rest.  When 
Spring  arrives,  it  generally  comes  with 
a  rush  and  all  the  accumulated  farm 
work  with  it,  so  whether  I  like  it  or  not, 
some  of  this  must  be  done  in  bad 
weather. 

I’m  placing  the  brooder  houses  as  far 
from  last  year’s  site  as  possible;  the 
two  acre  field  is  sown  to  clover  and 
has  been  well  limed.  The  only  dis¬ 
advantage  to  my  farm  is  that  it  is  too 
level.  I  think  a  hilly  farm  is  better 
suited  for  chickens  than  one  where 
puddles  are  apt  to  form,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  that  the  brooder  houses  are 
swept  clean  of  all  loose  dirt,  the  roosts 
removed,  and,  as  in  my  case,  the  one 
ply  tar  paper  taken  up  off  the  floor. 
A  strong  solution  of  lye  and  water,  pre¬ 
ferably  hot,  comes  next,  an  old  broom 
being  utilized  for  this  purpose;  forcing 
the  solution  in  all  the  cracks  in  floors, 
sides  and  ceilings.  This  loosens  the  re¬ 
maining  dirt.  One  or  two  rinsings  of 
clean  water  and  the  use  of  the  broom 
makes  a  fairly  good  job  of  it,  followed 
by  another  solution  of  lye  and  hot 
water.  I  am  careful  to  use  old  clothes 
and  gloves  for  this  phase  of  the  work, 
as  the  lye  is  very  caustic  and  burns 
are  liable  to  result  unless  these  pra- 
cautions  are  taken.  After  the  loose 
boards  are  nailed  and  all  holes  repaired, 
and  the  leaky  roofs  patched  with  paper 
and  tar,  the  equipment  is  made  ready 
by  cleaning  and  disinfecting.  I  leave 
the  hoppers  and  founts  out  in  the 
weather  a  week  or  so  to  loosen  the 
dirt  before  wasting  energy  on  them. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  better  to  build 
new  roosts  each  year  than  to  try  to 
clean  the  old  ones  thoroughly.  I  rip 
two-inch  plank  into  two  by  twos  for 
this  purpose  and  round  the  sharp  edges 
with  a  hand  plane.  Last  year  I  used 
summer  porches  for  the  first  week  or 
so,  but  this  won’t  be  necessary  this 
season  because  my  April  hatched  breed 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
of  the  tender  range  immediately.  Of 
course,  all  this  cleaning  has  to  be  done 
before  moving  the  coops  to  their  new 
location.  I  have  a  notion  to  tear  the 
paper  off  the  outside  and  use  the  lye 
solution  there  also,  as  no  doubt  many 
mites  and  germs  are  hibernating  there. 
Many  beginners  have  the  tendency  to 
blame  their  misfortunes  in  raising 
chicks  on  the  hatchery  or  breeder;  I 
used  to,  but  not  anymore.  When  I 
started  twenty-one  years  ago,  the 
ground  was  clean  and  there  was  no 
danger  of  infectious  diseases,  but  as  the 
years  went  by  and  broods  from  various 
sources  contaminated  the  ground,  great¬ 
er  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  selecting 
the  following  site  and  in  the  preparation 
of  equipment. 

New  thermostats  must  be  obtained, 
the  fuel  lines  flushed  out  and  new 
wicks  put  in;  there  is  nothing  so  dis¬ 
concerting  to  the  poultryman  as  to  have 
something  go  haywire  during  the  brood¬ 
ing  process.  Although  the  fuel  man 
claims  that  he  uses  precautions  when 
handling  his  product,  I  always  screen 
and  filter  the  oil  before  using  it.  This 
procedure  has  saved  me  many  head¬ 
aches.  I  am  running  a  half  inch  pipe 
from  the  house  to  the  brooder  site  to 
supply  water.  Although  I  used  a  bar¬ 
rel  for  a  repository  last  year,  I  am 
running  the  supply  line  direct  to  the 
founts  this  year.  Water  in  storage  gets 
warm  in  the  Summer’s  heat  and  this 
tends  to  make  the  chicks  use  the  pud¬ 
dles;  I  want  to  avoid  this  if  possible. 

All  that  needs  to  be  done  yet  to  make 
things  ready  for  the  little  rascals  is 
to  paint  the  walls  with  carbolineum, 
and  then  I’ll  be  all  ready  to  run  up  to 
the  postoffice  on  the  specified  day  and 
put  them  in  their  new  home.  The  day 
we  receive  the  chicks  is  filled  with  ex¬ 
citement  and  pleasure;  pleasure  in 
handling  their  clean  little  bodies.  My 
wife  and  I  spend  most  of  that  day  with 
them,  watching  their  antics  in  the  sand 
and  laughing  at  the  way  they  persist 
in  getting  into  all  sorts  of  trouble. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  s.  M.  k. 

Washing  Incubator  Eggs 

Should  incubator  eggs  be  washed? 

Ohio  c.  w.  r. 

Do  not  wash  eggs  that  are  to  be 
incubated.  However,  I  have  visited 
poultry  men  that  did  this  to  all  their 
hen  eggs  without  any  apparent  serious 
difficulty,  and  of  course,  dirty  eggs 
should  be  cleaned  and  all  dirt,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  scraped  off.  The  reason  for  not 
washing  eggs  is  to  avoid  too  much 
evaporation.  Dirty  eggs  will  not  hatch 
as  well  as  clean  ones,  aTs  the  dirt  cuts 
down  the  surface  over  which  the 
embryo  can  secure  oxygen  during 
iricubation. 


V.  $.  APPROVED 

Turkey Poults 


TAKE 
ADVANTAGE 
OF  THESE 

ZEELAND 
HATCHERY 
SPECIAL 
SERVICES 

!•  All  Breeds  Available!  B ro ad -B roasted  Bronze,  White 
Hollands,  Small  Whites.  Bourbon  Reds,  Narragansetts. 
Black  Spanish. 

2.  Sexed  Poults!  Raise  the  sex  you  want,  prices  as  low 
as  4 ic  each. 

3.  Livability  Guaranteed!  Get  the  details  of  our  liberal 
4-point  guarantee. 

4.  Delivered  Anywhere!  Shipments  made  by  truck,  parcel 
post,  express  or  air  anywhere! 


\  of  MEAT  HYBRIDS 

\  MINORCA -LEGHORNS 
J  AUSTRA-WHITES 


Hybrids  are  gaining  in  popularity 
and  for  good  reason — They  are  hardy 

_  — grow  faster  and  lay  more  eggs. 

Here  are  the  two  ideal  hybrids — Leghorn-Minorcas  are 
the  answer  if  you  want  extra  large  white  eggs.  Austra 
Whites  are  a  dual  purpose — ideal  for  both  egg  and  meat 
production.  We  also  have  extra  fine  straight  breed  chicks 
available.  Big  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Giants,  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Australorps. 
A  liberal  guarantee  on  these  U.S. 

Approved  Chicks.  Write  us  today! 


MAMMOTH  WHITE 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


UP  TO  6  POUNDS  IN  9  WEEKS 
Here  is  the  fastest  growing  bird 
available.  Quick  turnover  and  bio 
money  maker.  5,000  breeder  ducks 
on  our  own  farm,  3,500  of  them 
2  years  old.  We  specialize  in  duck¬ 
lings  the  year  around.  Can  fill 
your  orders  large  or  small.  Sexed 
ducklings  available.  Big  catalog 
explains  all  about  Duck  Raising. 

CHJVtlll  CHICK  SAY Jf 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY' 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  93A,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

Gentlemen  —  Send  me  the  Catalogs  listed  below  — 
( Mark  the  ones  you  want) 

□  TURKEYS  □  CHICKS  Q  DUCKLINGS 


NAME. . . 

ADDRESS _ 


Paste  this  coupon  on  Penny  Postcard 


WHITE  HOLLAND  FARM 

Whitman,  Mass. 

Breeders  of  White  Holland  turkeys.  Rosmarshi  strain, 
offers  poults  for  sale,  bred  from  outstanding  stock, 
1.000  breeders  Mass.  -  TJ.  S.  Pullorum  clean.  Also 
started  Poults.  TELEPHONE  WHITMAN  676 


POULTS 


BELTSVILLE  SMAUT,  WHITE 
WAGON  WHEEL  BB  BRONZE 
Pullorum  Clean.  1947  prices,  reduced. 

Meadow  brook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


-MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS- 


For  breeders.  Virginia  Certified.  U.  S.  Approved. 

MISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  DRAPER,  VIRGINIA 


Vt.-U.S.  Approved  Turkey 
Poults  From  Our  Own 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeder 
Flock  « 

Full-breasted,  short-legged  rugged  Ver¬ 
mont  Bronze  poults  available  from  April 
through  July.  Seventy-five  cents  each. 
(Orders  of  less  than  fifty  poults  eighty 
cents  each.)  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $25.00 
per  hundred.  Prices  of  Goslings  upon 
request.  10%  deposit  required  with 
all  orders. 

HIGH  POND  FARMS 

Brandon  Vermont 

ARTHUR  H.  SCHMIDT,  Manager 
Telephone  Hubbardton  13-9 


-iSBROAUBRE  ASTED 
^BRONZE  POULTS 


FREE  CUID 

You  can’t  afford  to  bo  without  this 
valuable  turkey  raising  guide.  "Vil¬ 
lage  View”  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  poults  mature  quickly. 
Bred  for  10  years  to  produce 
the  better  market  bird.  Started 
poults  at  6  weeks  old  also  avail¬ 
able.  Get  our  attractive  guido 
book  free. 


VILLAGE  VIEW 
TURKEJ^RANCH 


ZEELAND*  MICH" 


MERRILL' 


OULTS 


Buy  your  turkey  poults  this  year 
from  a  recognized  breeder  of  vigor¬ 
ous  Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  White 
Hollands.  Send  your  requirements 
and  date  wanted.  TeL  Howell  33526. 

R.  C.  MERRILL 

443  MAMMOTH  ROAD,  DBACUT,  MASS. 


TURKEY  POULTS  THAT  LIVE 

Booking  your  order  of  poults  with  Highland  Farm 
you  can  be  assured  of  quality  poults  from  clean 
breeding  stock.  Highland  Farm  is  one  of  tho  oldest 
Electric  Turkey  Hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania.  Poult 
orders  are  filled  to  your  satisfaction.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

P.  F.  SOUDER,  Manager 
SELLERSV1LLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


lOO  PERCENT 

Pure  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

White  Hollands  and  U.S  D.A.  Beltsville 
Small  White  Poults.  All  from  Pullorum 
Clean  Flocks. 

Ask  For  Booklet. 

Ridgewood  Farms  Turkey  Hatchery 
C.  Lukas,  R.F.D.  1,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronzo  and  Domes  White 
Hollands.  Rigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
Hatchery.  No  Eggs  bought.  Get  our  low  prices.  FREE 

CIRCULAJL  SEIDELT0N  FARMS. 

Box  R,  Washingtonville,  Pennsylvania 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

U  S.  -MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Our  35th  year  of  breeding  White  Hollands.' 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Pepna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  R,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


ESBENSHADE’S  QUALITY  BROAD  BREASTED 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults,  for  greater  profits. 
Pullorum  clean.  Started  Turkeys.  Write  for  circular, 
and  Special  Prices  before  buying. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R,  Paradise,  Pa. 


TTIRKFVC  Broadbreasted  Bronze  Turkeys. 

*-»  *  *-*  Buy  direct  from  small  breeder. 
Reasonable.  Prompt  shipment.  Also  Ducklings. 

BOS  HATCHERY  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


QUALITY  BRONZE  POULTS.  State  tested  for 
Pullorum.  REID  TURKEY  FARM,  FREEHOLD,  N.J. 


FREE 

SUBCRIPTfON 
TO  THIS 
MAGAZINE 


SEAL  POULTS 


Red  Seal  poults,  because  of 
fine  breedingi  possess  that  superior  quality  to 
develop  Into  first  grade  marketable  "eye- appealing”  birds. 
We  are  happy  to  announce  the  publishing  of  a  new 

magazine  devoted  to  turkey  raising  and  its  every  day  problems. 
This  new  magazine  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 


RED  SEAL  TURKEY  RANCH  &  HATCH  ERYfMa 


minim 


_  .  .  _  Janssen’s  ' 'Livability  Guaranteed”  Broad 

Breasted  Bronze  anil  White  Holland  poults  mature 

IEWECATALOC  u'  Si  ApprovcU-  P,,Uo™m 

mi 


JANSSEN’S  TURKEY  FARM,  BOX  OS 


dJ 


u.  S.  APPROVED— II.  S.  PULLORUM  TESTED 

Largo  quantities  of  U.S.D.A.  Whites,  Broad  Breasted  Bronzo 
and  large-typo  White  Hollands  of  excellent  breeding  will  bo 
available  this  season.  Our  hatchery  is  in  tho  National  Turkey 
Improvement  Plan  and  all  hatching  is  done  under  official 
supervision.  Place  your  order  oarly  'for  tho  famous  Knoll 
poults  and  take  advantage  of  our  special  discount.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery  by  truck,  air  or  ralf.  Write  for  big 
beautiful  illustrated  turkey  catalog  today. 


KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM  ,  MICHIGAN^ 
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This  Is  The  Best 
Larro  "CHICK  BUILDER" 
We’ve  Ever  Made 


Larro  "Chick  Builder”  has  always 
been  an  outstanding  performer. 
Now  it’s  better  still.  General  Mills 
poultry  specialists  have  found  new 
ways  to  get  more  nutritional  value 
from  certain  vital  feed  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Today’s  "F arm-tested”  Larro 
"Chick  Builder”  when  fed  as  a 
part  of  the  Larro  Pullet  Plan  can 
produce  even  better  results  than 
those  of  our  pre-war  "Chick 
Builder 


what  has  been  accomplished  at 
Larro  Research  Farm  by  good 
feeds  and  feeding  methods. 

PEN  NO.  511 

14  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

Highest  Record  hen 

7  yrs.  production.  .1136  eggs 
Lowest  Record  hen 

5  yrs.  production. .  941  eggs 
Average  all  birds 

6V2  yrs.  production.1038  eggs 


Be  guided  by  leaders  in  the  science 
of  feeding.  It  pays!  Start  now  to 
build  your  chicks  into  profitable 
layers  —  with  the  Larro  Pullet 
Plan.  Only  two  mashes  are  needed. 
Save  time!  Save  work!  Save  feed! 
See  your  Larro  dealer  now! 


This  new  Larro  "Chick  Builder” 
has  been  thoroughly  proved  by 
years  of  repeated  feeding  tests  at 
Larro  Research  Farm.  Fed  the 
Larro  Way,  it  gives  you  a  greater 
opportunity  than  ever  to  increase 
your  profit  by  still  further  develop¬ 
ing  each  pullet’s  inherited  ability 
to  lay. 

The  feed  you  give  your  chicks  is, 
highly  important.  So  is  the  feed 
you  give  them  as  growing  pullets, 
and  as  layers.  These  results  show 

"Farm-tested”  is  a  registered  trademark  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 


Write  for  a  FREE  COPY 
of  the  Larro  Chick  Book 
—a  real  storehouse  of  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to 
make  money  with  poul¬ 
try-based  on  facts  from 
Larro  Research  Farm. 


«/ 
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March  1,  1947 

Hatching  Eggs  Boost  Farm  Income 


After  33  years  of  general  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
at  '-Boylestown,  Thomas  McLeod  de¬ 
cided  to  ease  up  a  bit  by  selling  most 
of  his  cows  and  devoting  more  of  his 
time  to  poultry.  Today  he  has  600  lay¬ 
ers  and  last  year,  when  he  sold  most 
of  his  eggs  for  hatching  through  an 
agreement  with  a  local  hatchery,  he 
got  his  first  example  of  the  worthwhile 
cash  income  that  a  flock  can  provide. 

His  start  last  Spring  was  with  800 
day-old  New  Hampshire  pullets  and 
100  cockerels  from  the  hatchery  which 
buys  his  eggs.  As  soon  as  they  arrived 
on  the  farm,  he  placed  400  of  them  in 
a  five  deck  metal  electric  battery 
brooder  which  he  keeps  in  a  small 
building  ordinarily  used  as  a  feed 
house.  A  coal  burning  brooder  stove 
was  used  to  keep  the  house  warm  so 
that  the  amount  of  electricity  needed 
to  keep  the  battery  temperature  at  90 
degrees,  when  the  chicks  were  first  put 
in,  was  considerably  reduced.  This 
temperature  was  gradually  cut  down  as 
the  chicks  grew  until  at  the  end  of 
four  weeks  it  reached  70  degrees.  Mr. 
McLeod  has  found  that  the  deck  near¬ 
est  the  floor  is  the  hardest  to  keep 
warm  so,  for  the  first  few  days,  only 
the  four  top  decks  are  used  with  100 
chicks  in  each.  In  order,  however,  that 
they  may  have  plenty  of  room  to 
grow  and  eat,  they  are  divided  into 
50  chicks  in  each  deck  as  soon  as  they 
start  to  feather.  These  are  kept  in  the 
battery  for  the  first  four  weeks  and 


Thomas  McLeod  has  reason  to  he 
proud  of  this  fine  New  Hampshire 
cockerel. 


then  placed  in  a  brooder  house  with 
an  electric  stove.  The  remainder  of  the 
chicks  are  started  in  a  brooder  house 
with  the  usual  coal  stove  and  hover. 
Of  the  two  methods  Mr.  McLeod  likes 
the  electric  better,  primarily  because 
of  its  ease  of  control.  Overheating  the 
chicks,  he  believes,  more  often  pro¬ 
duces  bad  results  than  chilling  them. 

For  the  first  three  days  he  feeds  only 
small  chick  grains  with  a  little  fine 
grit  sprinkled  on  top.  On  the  fourth 
day  he  uses  a  commercial  starting 
mash,  but  gives  them  no  grain  for 
three  weeks.  After  they  are  three 
weeks  old,  grain  is  fed  on  top  of  their 
mash,  and  when  they  are  ten  weeks 
old,  a  change  is  made  from  starting  to 
growing  mash.  For  all  of  their  lives 
after  the  fourth  day,  a  mash  of  some 
kind  is  kept  before  them  in  open 
hoppers.  At  eight  weeks  of  age  they 
are  moved  to  shelters  on  the  open 
range,  100  birds  to  a  shelter.  The 
cockerels  are  separated  and  placed  in 
a  shelter  some  distance  from  the 
pullets.  The  cockerels  receive  very 
little  mash  but  plenty  of  mixed  grains 
as  long  as  they  live  in  their  bachelor 
quarters.  An  effort  is  made  to  move 
the  shelters  so  that  the  growing  birds 
will  get  a  maximum  of  green  feed. 
The  pullets  in  the  shelters  are  fed 
mixed  grains  twice  a  day,  all  they 
will  clean  up  in  about  ten  minutes, 
and  the  growing  mash  is  always  avail¬ 
able  to  them. 

Until  they  move  into  the  range 
houses,  the  litter  used  is  ground  corn 
cobs,  a  home  grown  product.  It  is 
dust  free  and  absoi’bent  with  the 
added  advantage  of  low  cost,  about  15 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  get  it 
ground  at  the  mill.  When  an  order  of 
feed  is  delivered  at  the  farm,  the 
driver  will  take  back  some  bags  of 
cobs  to  be  ground  or  bring  them  out 
ready  for  use  if  they  happen  to  be  at 
the  mill.  Occasionally  Mr.  McLeod  will 
sprinkle  a  bag  of  them  over  the  straw 
litter  in  a  laying  house  if  there  seems 
to  be  too  much  dampness.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  an  adequate  and  proper 
supply  of  water  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  successful  chick  raising.  Three  times 
a  day,  until  they  go  into  the  range 
shelters,  he  sees  that  they  have  clean 
fresh  water  and  every  morning  he  is 
careful  to  wash  the  water  fountains 
so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  scum 
which  causes  trouble.  On  the  range 
they  are  watered  at  least  twice  a  day 
and  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  drink¬ 
ing  containers  clean.  Grit  is  kept  avail¬ 


able  all  the  time  but  until  the  pullets 
start  laying  they  get  no  oyster  shells. 

When  eggs  begin  to  appear  on  the 
range,  plans  are  made  to  move  the 
pullets  into  the  laying  houses.  To  en¬ 
courage  the  birds  to  enter  laying  nests, 
sections  of  old  wooden  nests  are 
moved  to  the  range  at  about  the  time 
they  should  be  needed.  While  being 
handled  in  the  transfer  to  the  lay¬ 
ing  houses,  the  pullets  are  carefully 
looked  over  for  blemishes;  only  the 
strong,  well  built,  heavy  ones  are 
housed.  The  culls  are  sold  for  meat 
at  the  weekly  auctions  of  the  local  co¬ 
operative,  of  which  Mr.  McLeod  is  a 
member.  Ten  cockerels  are  selected 
for  each  pen  of  125  pullets,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  fighting  to  a  minimum  these  are 
not  changed  for  the  life  of  the  pen.  In 
selecting  the  cockerels,  the  biggest 
item  after  conformation  and  vitality 
is  a  straight  breast  bone.  In  order  to 
be  prepared  for  any  unseen  emergency, 
a  few  cockerels  are  given  the  run  of 
the  farm  after  the  season’s  flock  has 
been  housed.  Once  in  the  pens,  none 
of  the  birds  are  allowed  out  again 
until  their  final  trip  to  market.  A 
fresh  start  is  made  each  year. 

The  needs  of  a  breeding  flock  are 
different  from  ordinary  layers  and  this 
poultryman  has  turned  that  problem 
over  to  the  big  feed  manufacturers  by 
using  one  of  the  many  reliable  com¬ 
mercial  breeder  rations  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  instead  of  a  homemade  laying 
mash.  He  realizes  that  all  an  incubator 
can  do  is  finish  the  job  which  a  hen 
has  done  with  an  egg,  so  it  must  have 
the  ingredients  in  it  to  pop  out  a  husky 
chick  on  the  21st  day.  He  does  see  that 
the  birds  are.  comfortable  with  plenty 
of  water,  feed,  grit,  shell,  a  deep  litter 
of  straw  on  the  floor,  a  tight  roof  and 
a  draft  free  house  but  still  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  The  breeder  mash  is  kept 
before  the  layers  all  of  the  time  and 
grain  is  fed,  about  nine  quarts  to  a 
pen  of  125,  twice  a  day  by  scattering 
it  in  the  floor  litter.  A  60-watt  electric 
bulb  is  turned  on  in  each  pen  every 
morning  and  burns  until  the  daylight 
is  sufficient  for  the  birds  to  see  proper¬ 
ly.  No  lights  are  used  in  the  evening. 
The  eggs  are  collected  at  least  twice 
a  day  and  kept  in  a  section  of  the 
house  cellar  which  has  been  partitioned 
off  so  as  to  keep  it  cool  and  moist. 

A  peep  inside  Mr.  McLeod’s  laying 
houses  shows  a  completely  up-to-date 
atmosphere.  The  old  roosting  table, 
with  its  dropping  board  that  needs  a 
daily  cleaning,  has  given  way  to  a 
modern  manure  pit  which  saves  not 
only  a  lot  of  labor  but  is  healthier  for 
the  birds  and  also  keeps  the  manure 
in  better  condition.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  he  made  his  manure  pit.  Four 
feet  out  from  the  back  wall  of  the 
laying  house  he  built  up  a  solid  wall 
with  plaster  boards  (sheet  metal,  as¬ 
bestos  sheets  or  lumber  would  have 
done  just  as  well)  to  a  height  of  three 
feet  for  the  length  needed  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  birds  on  the  roosts,  and  then 
boxed  in  the  ends.  Over  the  top  of  this 
he  stretched  1x2  inch  wire,  commonly 
referred  to  as  turkey  wire,  and  se¬ 
cured  it  so  as  to  support  the  weight 
of  birds  walking  on  it.  On  top  of  the 
wire  are  the  four-feet  roosts  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  back  wall.  This 
arrangement  prevents  the  chickens 
from  walking  and  scratching  in  the 
manure  or  scattering  some  of  it  into 
the  litter  on  the  floor.  By  sprinkling 
a  little  dehydrated  lime  over  it  from 
time  to  time  as  needed,  there  is  no 
objectionable  odor  in  the  house,  and 
it  is  cleaned  out  only  once  a  year. 

Since  eggs  for  an  incubator  cannot 
have  the  shell  surface  scoured  thin  by 
steel  wool  or  sandpaper,  as  is  common¬ 
ly  done  with  some  market  eggs,  an¬ 
other  help  for  clean  eggs  was  Mr. 
McLeod’s  substitution  of  steel  10-nest 
sections.  These  have  a  circular  open¬ 
ing  in  front,  in  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  open  wooden  nest  boxes.  A 
nice  clean  soft  cushion  of  wheat  straw 
lines  each  nest;  it  is  renewed  before 
the  eggs  can  roll  around  on  the  hard 
surface  and  break.  For  the  eggs  sold 
to  the  hatchery  he  receives  20  cents 
a  dozen  over  the  current  market  price. 
They  have  to  be  a  uniform  normal 
shape  and  weigh  from  23  to  24  ounces 
to  the  dozen.  Last  year  the  demand 
for  them  was  such  that  it  took  practi¬ 
cally  all  he  produced  which  met  this 
necessary  standard.  This  hatching  sea¬ 
son  opened  later  but  he  has  no  trouble 
in  selling  all  he  produces  as  market 
eggs  at  the  cooperative.  In  early  De¬ 
cember  he  was  receiving  64  cents  a 
dozen  for  his  large  grade  and  50  cents 
for  the  medium.  Remember,  thi*  is 
wholesale  for  the  eggs  delivered  to 
the  cooperative. 

When  looking  around  the  farm  for 
more  laying  pen  space  without  build¬ 
ing  a  new  structure,  Mr.  McLeod  hit 
on  the  idea  of  using  the  overshoot  oi 
his  barn  which  had  been  used  as  a 
straw  shed  in  the  days  when  it  was 
commomplace  to  haul  in  the  grain  for 
thrashing.  It  made  a  pen  12  feet  wide 
and  30  feet  long  and  provided  room 
for  about  140  birds.  Besides  caring  tor 
his  chickens  last  season,  he  produced  on 
his  44-acre  farm,  eight  acres  of  wheat, 
seven  acres  of  mixed  hay,  seven  acres 
of  corn  and  seven  acres  of  soybeans 
for  hay.  All  of  the  wheat  and  some 
of  the  corn  were  used  for  poultry  feed. 
Pennsylvania  T.  W.  Wittkorn” 
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In  the  Matter  of  Feed 

Feed  is  an  item  that  always  looms 
big  in  the  mind  of  the  poultry  raiser. 
“Just  how  much  feed  will  be  required 
to  raise  my  chicks  to  maturity?”  is  a 
question  often  asked,  or  at  least  fre¬ 
quently  pondered.  The  answer  can  be 
given  accurately  only  after  the  chicks 
have  been  raised.  Because  some  flocks 
will  eat  more  than  others  and  because 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
feeding  practices  of  poultry  raisers  and 
no  little  difference  in  poultry  feeds,  the 
matter  is  always  somewhat  proble¬ 
matical  and  cannot  in  every  instance  be 
definitely  or  satisfactorily  determined 
beforehand. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  a  few  facts 
which  have  been  established  by  much 
experimentation  that  will  undoubtedly 
be  of  considerable  value  to  many  who 
wish  to  know  in  advance  something 
about  the  amount  of  feed  required  to 
grow  their  chicks  to  maturity.  Poultry 
raisers  who  have  kept  accurate  records 
have  arrived  at  these  estimates  only 
after  many  years  of  careful  tabulation. 
We  may  readily  assume,  therefore,  that 
they  represent  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  the  answer  to  our  question 
insofar  as  it  may  be  definitely  answered. 
In  general,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
100  chicks  will  eat  approximately  one- 
third  ton  of  feed  during  the  first  ten 
weeks  of  life.  Between  ten  weeks  of 
age  and  twenty-four  weeks  of  age,  they 
will  eat  approximately  one  ton  of  feed 
if  they  are  Leghorns,  and  about  2,350 
pounds  if  they  are  chicks  of  one  of  the 
heavy  breeds.  From  24  weeks  of  age 
to  full  maturity,  management,  feeds, 
breeds,  and  individual  growth  char¬ 
acteristics  will  determine  the  amount 
of  feed  consumed;  and  as  these  are 
varying  factors,  accurate  estimation  of 
feed  consumption  can  only  be  approxi¬ 
mated. 

These  amounts  are  based  upon  feeds 
consumed  when  using  average  com¬ 
mercial  chick  feeds.  Home-compounded 
feeds  or  feeds  of  widely  differing  com¬ 
binations  perhaps  might  show  some 
variation  from  these  estimates.  Then, 
too,  supplementary  feeding  of  green- 
stuffs  or  range  feeding  would  probably 
call  for  some  revision  of  these  amounts: 

It  requires  from  three  and  one-half 
pounds  to  three  and  three-quarter 
pounds  of  feed  to  produce  one  pound 
of  chicken  during  the  first  eight  weeks 
of  development;  from  eight  weeks  of 
age  to  sixteen  weeks  of  age  one  pound 
in  weight  can  be  added  by  feeding 
five  and  one-half  pounds  to  six  pounds 
of  feed;  while  it  requires  around  nine  to 
ten  pounds  of  feed  to  add  one  pound 
in  weight  after  the  chick  is  twenty -four 
weeks  old.  These  figures  are  average 
as  varying  factors  may  also  change  them 
somewhat.  Poultrymen  who  have  kept 
feeding  records  tell  us  that  a  hen  of 
the  heavier  breeds,  such  as  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  or  the  Rhode  Island 
Red,  will  require  between  seven  and 
eight  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  a 
dozen  eggs  in  the  Summer,  while  a 
hen  of  heavy-laying  ability  of  one  of 
the  lighter  breeds  will  require  about 
six  pounds  of  feed  for  every  dozen 
eggs  she  produces.  The  heavier  hen 
will  require  about  ten  pounds  of 
feed  for  every  dozen  eggs  she  lays 
in  Winter,  while  the  lighter  hen  will 
produce  a  dozen  eggs  for  every  nine 
pounds  of  feed  consumed.  Again,  these 
figures  will  vary  with  the  breed,  the 
strain,  the  feed,  and  the  management, 
all  of  which  have  more  or  less  in¬ 
fluence  on  egg  production. 

Careful  feeding,  lack  of  waste,  and 
good  management  will  bring  any  flock 
to  laying  age  or  to  marketable  weight 
with  the  lowest  feed  consumption  pos¬ 
sible.  w.  s.  c. 


Group  Poultry  Buying 

The  good  poultryman  learns  many 
little  things  about  the  poultry  business 
which  can  mean  greater  profits  to  him. 
Good  management  always  pays  out  in 
the  long  run  and  saves  work,  too,  many 
times.  Where  poultry  is  raised  on  a 
scale  of  any  size,  it  pays  to  buy  feeds 
in  quantity  lots,  if  they  are  purchased. 
Take  your  wife  along  if  you  do  this 
so  that  she  can  select  the  print  feed 
sacks  she  wants  if  they  come  put  up 
that  way.  If  you --don't  raise  a  lot  of 
poultry,  it  may  pay  you  and  your 
neighbors  to  make  your  purchases  to¬ 
gether  in  larger  lots  which  can  be  done 
at  a  substantial  saving.  My  neighbor 
and  I  even  buy  oyster  shell  by  the  ton, 
and  we  save  this  way  also.  Hammer- 
mills  or  grinders  for  grinding  feed  for 
poultry  and  other  stock  are  often  a 
worthwhile  purchase.  If  the  individual 
cannot  afford  them,  it  sometimes  pays 
the  community  as  a  group  to  own  and 
operate  one,  for  the  saving  soon  pays 
for  one. 

.  One  of  our  neighbors  purchases  vac¬ 
cines  of  various  kinds  for  resale  and 
as  a  community  we  purchase  poultry 
vaccine  this  way.  When  it  is  time  to 
vaccinate  the  flocks,  five  of  us  go  from 
place  to  place,  vaccinating  the  chickens. 
We  can  take  care  of  several  thousand 
Jn  a  day  and  we  get  to  be  quite  expert 
at  quick  and  careful  catching,  vaccina¬ 
tion  and  release.  Last  Spring  five  fam- 
u^?s.  °f  us  all  wanted  to  raise  good 
£11  *  ns  an^  decided  to  get  all 

pullet  flocks.  Among  the  five  families 
we  wanted  to  purchase  about  2,500  sexed 
t?s’  an(*  on  consulting  our  chosen 
natcfleryman,  be  made  us  a  sizable  cut 
pullets  in  order  to  make  a  sale 
01  that  many  all  at  once.  B.  P. 


Would  you  say  five. ..or  ten... 
or  maybe  fifteen  years? 

Or  would  you  soy:  Long  enough  to  know  my  business? 
If  that's  your  answer,  then  surely  you're  the  man  to  talk 
to  in  plain  straight  language  .  .  .  about  Beacon  Complete 
Starting  Ration  for  Baby  Chicks. 


For  the  Past  Sixteen  Years,  experienced  poultrymen  like  yourself  have  been  buying  Beacon 
Complete  Starting  Ration  (which  replaced  the  old  Beacon  Starting  Mash)  because  they  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  that  it  gave  chicks  the  start  they  needed  the  first  six  weeks.  They  learned 
to  rely  on  Beacon  because  it  was  good.  But  today  . . .  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration  is  even 

better. 

BEACON  Complete  Starting  Ration  for  Baby  Chicks 
is  now  better  than  it  ever  was  . . .  and  here's  why: 

In  making  Beacon  Starting  Ration  we  have  always  relied  on  Animal  Proteins.  But  during 
the  last  few  years  we  have  discovered — from  intense  research — how  to  use  Animal  Proteins 
in  more  effective  proportions.  As  a  result,  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration  for  Baby  Chicks 
now  has  a  new,  scientifically  tested  and  practically  proved  proportion  and  assortment  of  Amino 
Acids . .  .so  essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of  your  chicks.  It  has  the  new  palatability  factor  X.* 


*Purdue  Uniy,,  Cornell  Uniy,,  U,  S ,  Research  Center  (Beltsville)  investigators. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 


FEED  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  THE  COMPLETE  STARTING  RATION 

— and  the  usual  grit  and  water — and  they  will 
have  the  nutrients  they  need  for  the  first  six 
weeks.  We  sincerely  believe  there  is  no  better 
starting  ration.  Buy  it.  Try  it.  Prove  it  to  yourself. 


BUSINESS 

BRED 


Wayside  Fan 

R.  I.  REDS 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  profit¬ 
able  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
of  more  than  20  years. 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week. 
Sexing  service  in  both  Beds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


N  E  W 
BOOK 

Free! 


Domomows + 

WIN  MAJOR  CONTESTS 


INVESTIGATE  ANCONAS 

For  better  livability  and  plenty  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen,  investigate  our  BIG- 
NEW  IMPORTED  ANCONAS.  Write  for  my  new 
THOMAS  “DOMINO”  Anconas  Catalog  telling 
about  these  amazingly  improved  Anconas. 
RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Rt.  3,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


MASS.-U.  S.  CERTIFIED— PULLORUM  CLEAN 


R.  O.  P.  SIRED— 250  EGGS  AND  TIP  Get  extra 
laying  speed  in  a  heavy  breed  with.  Bennett’s  R.O.P. 
sired  chicks.  AH  males  used  from  dams  with  first 
year  records  of  more  than  250  25-oz.  eggs.  R.  O.  P. 
wingbanded  chicks  for  flock  improvement;  certified 
chicks  for  commercial  or  breeding  floeks.  Order 
Today — avoid  disappointment.  Folder  on  request. 

HARRY  S.  BENNETT 

Box  R,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

RED-ROCK  &  ROCK-RED 

From  Tested  breeders 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Phone  1591 


BARRED 
ROCKS 


world's 

OLDEST 


best 


mgu  pi  se¬ 
duction  In  America'* 
:  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  &  price*. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


For  High  Egg  Production,  Meat  Quality,  Attract  iv<S 
Appearance — start  with  Combs’  Barred  Rock  Chicks. 
Their  profit  making  quality  will  make  you  another 
satisfied  owner.  N.  H.  -  II.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Ap¬ 
proved  breeders.  Write  for  folder,  then  order  early. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Feathering,  Profitable  Egg  Production.  Pullorum  Clean. 

M.  FEARNLEY,  NO.  SCITUATE,  RHODE  ISLAND 
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LOOK  AT 


VUU  Wi 
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RECORDS 


The  records  of  Warren  Beds  made  at  the  various 
Official  Laying  Contests  always  show  this  out¬ 
standing  strain  in  a  consistently  high  position. 
This  is  easy  to  understand,  when  you  consider 
that  Warren  Bed  Chicks  are  produced  under  a 
personal  breeding  code  designed  to  develop  ex¬ 
tremely  high  livability  and  heavy  production.  .  . 
to  insure  positive  profits  to  i.  J.  Warren's  customers. 

Latest  Reports  from  Current  Contests 
Texas,  3rd  month  —  High  Pen.  All  breeds:  1031 
•  eggs,  1056.65  points.  2nd  High  Pen,  All 
breeds:  1006  eggs,  1009.55  points.  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  High  Hens,  Ail  breeds.  7  out  of 
8  High  Hons,  All  breeds. 

Storrs,  Conn.,  14th  Week  —  High  Pen,  All 
breeds:  1118  eggs.  1156  points. 

Farmingdale,  3rd  month  —  2nd  Bed  Pen:  755 
eggs,  769  points. 

Missouri.  2nd  month  • —  2nd  Bed  Hen:  56  eggs, 
56.75  points. 

Western  New  York,  3rd  month  —  3rd  High  Pen, 
All  breeds:  1104  eggs,  1128.05  points. 

Same  Blood  —  Same  Breeding  —  Same  Quality 
Thousands  of  satisfied  Warren  customers  volun¬ 
tarily  testify  that  alt  Warren  chicks  possess  the 
same  blood,  breeding  and  quality.  Whether  you  buy 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  you  buy  the  same  quality 
that  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  contests  .  ,  . 
the  same  quality  that  produces  profits  in  your  pens. 
R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 


Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
17  Years  without  »  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  tor  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  Worth  Brookfield,  Mast. 


Designed  for  PROFITS 
in  MEAT  and  EGGS 

Practical  poultrymen  have  long  recog¬ 
nized  the  profit  points  inherent  in  the 
genuine  dual  purpose  New  Hampshire. 
Alger  s  Golden  Hamps”  are  a  greatly 
improved,  strain  of  this  famous  breed  — 
widely  known  as  the  ‘’Business  Fowl  of 
America.  True  golden  plumage.  .  .light 
undercoloring  ....  no  dark  pinfeathers. 
Cockerels  make  excellent  market  birds  in 
quick  time.  Pullets  make  early,  heavy- 
layers  of  large  brown  eggs.  *  A  true 
double  profit  strain, 

Mass.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 

Send  for  our  illustratec 
FREE  Catalog  and  lean 
about  “Golden  Hamps”— 
fast-feathering,  fast-grow 
ing,  short-shanked,  blocky 
bodied  money  makers. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  L  Alger,  Jr. 

Box  3,  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


Trade-Mark  Beg. 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


FOR  MEAT  PROFITS— J&BrSSa’i  Heat  tfype 
strain  of  New  Hampshire,  bred  especially  for 
heavy  meat  production. 

FOR  EGG  PROFITS  — you  can  depend  on  At¬ 
wood’s  Egg  Production  strain  of  New  Hampshires. 
B.O.P.  breeding  assures  top  productive  abilities. 
Both  Strains  are  hardy,  husky  “Original”  New 
Hampshires  that  have  proved  their  abilities  for 
hundreds  of  customers, 

6,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullertw  Clean  Breeders 
Chicks  available  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write  now  for 
new  catalog  and  prices.  Then  place  your  order  early. 

ATWOOD'S  POULTRY  FARMS 


BOX  202 


FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


sim 


Top  Production  of  Meat  or  Eggs  requires  top 
quality  chicks— the  kind  developed  at  Spruce 
Poultry  Breeding  Farm  by  years  of  B.O.P.  and 
trapnest  breeding.  Spruce  R.  I.  Beds  and  Bock 
'N'  Bed  Crosses  are  B.O.P,  Sired  which  means 
more  productive  ability,  assures  stamina  and 
health.  Order  yours  nowt 

ALL  BREEDERS  N.  J.  -  0.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
N.  J.-U.  S.  CERTIFIED  R.  I.  REDS— N.  J.-U.  S. 

APPROVED  ROCK  ‘N*  RED 
CROSSES  —  HATCHES  EVERY 
WEEK— EXPERT  SEXING.  Write 
for  new  Catalog  and  Prices  Today! 
Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
5  Canal  Road,  Bound  Brook,  N.  i. 


mamffi F3- 


fowndatim  S/utdirw 
H.J.-V.S.  B.O.P.  ^ 


(Trade-Name  Beg.  17.  8.  Pat  Off ) 


Short-Cut  to  SUCCESS  — 
SPIZZERINKTUM! 

3uccess  calls  for  hard  work  —  but 
you  “jump  the  field”  when  you 

start  with  the  best  foundation  stock  — 
SPIZZERINKTUM!  Then,  add  your 

_ *  good  management  ta  achieve  your 

goal  of  production  and  profits. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 

New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

For  20  years  Mrs.  Jacob  M.  Carper, 
Manheim,  Lancaster  County,  has  had 
a  stall  in  the  Lancaster  city  market 
selling  farm  products,  but  only  two 
years  ago  did  she  discover  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  selling  portions  of  home 
roasted  turkeys.  When  red  meat  was 
rationed,  she  sold  eighteen  birds  a 
week  on  two  market  days,  but  now  the 
demand  is  down  to  six  or  eight  birds  a 
week.  She  buys  most  of  the  turkeys 
full  grown  and  likes  big  ones  best, 
30  to  35  pounds  each.  Sliced  breast 
meat  retails  for  $2.00  a  pound  and  the 
dark  meat  is  20  cents  less.  A  drum¬ 
stick  brings  $1.00  to  $1.25,  wings  are  60 
cents  each,  gizzard  or  liver  is  25  cents, 
filling  is  40  cents  a  pound  and  the  juice 
in  one-half  pint  jars  sells  for  20  cents 
to  make  gravy.  The  whole  roasted 
birds  are  taken  to  market  and  carved 
there  so  customers  can  see  what  they 
are  going  to  buy. 


Albert  L.  Hood,  New  Hope,  Bucks 
County,  suffered  a  severe  sheep  loss 
last  month  when  four  stray  dogs  got 
in  with  his  flock  of  55.  The  dogs 
mutilated  several  so  that  they  had  to 
be  killed,  and  bit  nearly  all  the  others 
so  that  a  veterinarian  had  to  be  called. 
Mr.  Hood  has  been  building  up  his  flock 
for  more  than  three  years  and,  although 
the  sheep  had  the  protection  of  a  heavy 
woven  fence,  the  dogs  dug  under  it. 
State  officials  viewing  the  damage  the 
next  day  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
had  taken  all  necessary  steps  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  flock.  Depredations  of  this 
kind  are  entirely  too  frequent  for  farm 
flock  owners,  and  dog  laws  should  be 
more  severe  and  comprehensive. 


Two  hundred  Montgomery  and  Burks 
County  tomato  growers  had  a  meeting 
early  last  month  in  the  Grange  Hall  at 
Buckingham,  Bucks  County.  Herman 
Heston,  Newtown,  a  director  of  the  New 
Jersey-Pennsylvania  Tomato  Growers’ 
Association,  was  in  charge.  A  round¬ 
table  discussion  on  blight  control 
brought  out  that  it  is  a  problem  of 
spraying  quickly  and  thoroughly  enough 
so  that  the  spray  covers  the  plant  down 
to  the  ground  level. 


George  Hunsberger,  Plumsteadvllle, 
is  one  of  the  very  few  farmers  in  Bucks 
County  who  has  installed  a  modern 
electric  hay  drying  system  in  his  barn. 
Last  year  he  dried  75  tons  and  figures 
the  cost  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter  for  each  ton,  exclusive 
of  the  costs  of  installation.  He  is  well 
pleased  with  it  because  his  hay  is  a 
better  quality  than  with  field  drying 
methods,  has  more  feeding  value  and 
saved  him  valuable  time.  He  usually 
harvests  from  100  to  150  tons  of  hay  a 
season  and  this  year  expects  to  dry  all 
of  it  in  the  barn  after  leaving  it  cut 
in  the  field  four  or  five  hours,  t.  h.  w. 


If  you  want  to  know  where  you  stand 
financially  at  all  times,  keep  records. 
That’s  an  axiom  to  which  young  Luther 
Zimmerman.  Kempton,  Lehigh  County, 
fully  subscribes.  Just  recently  when 
Luther  sold  his  Angus  steer  at  a  district 
roundup  for  top  money  of  $2,000,  at 
$2.00  per  pound,  someone  asked  him 
how  much  of  that  was  clear.  Luther 
replied  that  he  knew  just  what  his 
profit  was.  He  had  paid  $86  for  his 
calf;  feed  and  other  expenses  had 
brought  total  expenses  up  to  $243.  The 
$1,757  balance  was  going  into  the  bank 
for  a  couple  of  years.  Now  16  years  old, 
Luther  has  two  more  years  in  high 
school,  and  then  plans  to  go  to  college 
to  study  agriculture. 


Use  of  sod  waterways,  a  common 
practice  for  carrying  off  excess  run¬ 
off,  to  prevent  soil  erosion,  has  been 
adopted  to  good  advantage  on  Lloyd 
Walters’  100  acre  farm  at  Claysburg 


in  Blair  County.  These  waterways  are 
the  remnants  of  former  gullies  which, 
he  reports,  are  closing  up  through  an¬ 
other  practice  in  which  he  has  found 
considerable  satisfaction,  that  of  con¬ 
tour  strip  cropping.  Eventually,  he 
expects  to  be  able  to  farm  straight 
across  these  draws  since  the  strips,  he 
finds,  hold  more  of  the  rainfall  and 
melting  snow  on  the  land  and  allow  a 
minimum  to  run  off.  Already,  he  finds 
that  erosion  has  been  checked. 


Jesse  Krall,  of  Catasaqua,  Lehigh 
County,  has  worked  out  a  formula  for 
farm  youths  in  the  raising  of  fat  steers. 
He  tells  the  30  members  of  the  Lehigh 
4-H  Baby  Beef  Club,  of  which  he  is 
club  leader,  that  raising  a  grand 
champion  baby  beef  or  fat  lamb  is  a 
kind  of  game  and,  like  football,  in¬ 
volves  certain  rules,  to  be  found  in  all 
4-H  record  books  given  to  members. 


For  the  first  time  this  year,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  a  Flying  Farmers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  the  designation  of  Gerald 
Tyler,  New  Milford,  Susquehanna 
County,  as  president.  Fern  Aurand, 
Lewistown,  Mifflin  County,  is  vice- 
president,  and  Willis  Deitrick,  Benton, 
Columbia  County,  secretary-treasurer. 
Thirty  who  attended  a  recent  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  indicated  they  have 
their  own  planes  and  landing  fields 
on  their  farms.  , 


Directors  elected  for  three-year 
terms  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Potato  Growers  Association  include 
Roy  Wotring,  Schnecksville,  Lehigh 
County,  Eastern  District;  Leon  Eppler, 
Catawissa,  Columbia  County,  Central 
District;  "Jind  Winston  Donaldson, 
Emlenton,  Venango  County,  Western 
District.  N.  M.  E. 

U.S.D.A.  Announces  Turkey 
Price  Support  Program 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced  a  nation-wide  price 
support  program  for  turkeys  for  the 
period  ’  February  11  through  June  30, 
1947.  The  program  may  involve  the 
purchase  by  Government  of  up  to 
10,000,000  pounds  of  turkeys  includ¬ 
ing  1946  crop  birds  remaining  unsold 
by  producers  and  breeding  stock  which 
will  be  marketed  late  this  Spring. 

Under  the  price  support  program  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  will,  at  the  outset,  purchase 
turkeys  owned  by  producers  in  storage 
or  live  and  on  farms  at  levels  intended 
to  reflect  a  national  average  producer 
liveweight  price  of  25  cents  per  pound 
for  all  young  toms  and  for  heavy  young 
hens,  and  32.5  cents  for  hens  under  18 
pounds.  A  national  average  liveweight 
price  of  27.9  cents  a  pound  at  the  farm 
is  required  to  reflect  90  per  cent  of 
parity  to  the  producer. 

Producer  prices  for  live  turkeys  and 
purchase  prices  for  dressed  turkeys  in 
Zone  IV  (Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey)  are: 


Young  hen  turkeys  (under  18  lbs.), 

producer  prices . $0.3372 

Grade  A  young  hen  turkeys  (N.  Y. 

dressed  under  16  lbs.) .  .42% 

Young  tom  turkeys  &  young  heavy 

hens  18  lbs.  or  over,  producer  prices. .  .26 

Grade  A  young  tom  turkeys  and 
young  heavy  hens  (N.  Y.  dressed) . . .  .33% 

Old  hen  turkeys  (under  18  lbs.) 

producer  prices .  .27 

Grade  A  old  hen  turkeys  (N.  Y. 

dressed,  under  16  lbs.) . .  .35 

Heavy  old  hen  turkeys,  producer 

prices  (18  lbs.  and  over) . .  .25 

Grade  A  heavy  old  hen  turkeys 

|N.  Y.  dressed) .  .33 

Old  tom  turkeys,  producer  prices .  .22 

Grade  A  old  tom  turkeys 

(N.  Y.  dressed) .  .30 


Grade  A  dressed  prices  are  for  box-packed 
turkeys  at  the  point  of  purchased. 

Grade  B  dressed  prices  will  be  3.0c  a  lb. 
less  on  all  classes. 


The  “proper  use  of  germicidal  lamps,  which  should  be  placed  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  birds  as  shown  here,  are  now  being  used  in  many  poultry  houses  with 
good  results.  In  scientific  tests  they  have  improved  the  health  of  the  hens,  in¬ 
creased  their  egg  laying  by  11  per  cent,  and  have  also  improved  egg  hatchability. 
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A  distinctive  type  of  Production  Bred  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES  that  combines  heavy,  fast  ma¬ 
turing  meat  qualities  with  high  egg  production. 

Every  Chick  from  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm  from 

THE  CREAM  OF  18,000  BREEDERS 

MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  &  U.S.  APPROVED 
WE  SELL  QUALITY  CHICKS  ONLY  ' 
Write  today  for  new  32  page  catalog! 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  Ic  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  East  Pepperell  7,  Mass. 


Peatherland  White  Bock  Chicks 
are  full  of  vitality  — ■  bred  for 
low  mortality,  quick  growth, 
rapid  development  and  early 
feathering.  Making  profits  for 
many  poultrymen  throughout  the 
East.  Ideal  for  broilers,  dressed 
fowl,  roasters,  or  production 
Of  large  brown  eggs. 


7000  Breeders  Moss.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Cloon 


For  beauty,  production  and  market  qualities  — 
order  Featherland  White  Rocks  now.  Get  the 
facts  in  our  new  folder  —  write. 


FEATHERLAND  FARM 


Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


NOW  AVAILABLE ! 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
USROP  Baby  Cockerels  &  Pul¬ 
lets  from  daughters  of  USRON. 

DAMS  AND  SIRES 

Also  U.  S.  Certified  Chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  3,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


NED 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Leaders  for  10  years  among  New  Hampshire  B.  O.  P. 
breeders,  averaging  243  eggs  per  bird  qualifying.  N.H., 
U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean  stock,  above  average 
in  body  weight.  For  details  and  prices  on  Nediar 
Hamps  and  crosses,  write  i 

NEDLAR  FARMS  1 

E.  N.  LARRABEE,  Box  R.  PETERBOROUGH.  N.  H. 


Get  our  new  catalog  telling  how  Nichols 
"Khow  How"  and  10-point  breeding  program 
has  built  and  Is  improving  a  strain  noted  for 
broiler  and  egg  profits.  CHICKS  BY  AIR 
We  ship  Nichols  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean  Chicks  anywhere  in  U.  S. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 

BOX  26 - KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


u.  S.  R.  0.  P.  —  U,  8.  CERTIFIED  MATINGS 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


BARRED  R0CK8  230.7  EGGS 

Buy  Chicks  from  B.O.P.  breeding 
that  qualified  73.8%  in  Reds  and 
79.7%  in  Rocks  1945.  Will  prove 
profitable  for  commercial  production 
as  well  as  for  flock  improvement. 
Price  reasonable.  Get  the  facts  from 
breeder  that  publishes  all  records. 
Mount  Fair  Farm,  R.F.D.  Box  I0I-F, 


r  f&e 


Watertown,  Conn. 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Beds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  tor 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT.  NEW  YORK 


BURNS’  POULTRY  FARM 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

Oay  Old  Red  Chicks  100%  Parmenter  strain.  R«* 
produced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4500 
breeders  pullorum  clean  II  years.  Order  early  tor 
delivery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  .  „co 

PARK  ST.  -  *  TEL.  WRENTHAM  358 

-  HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  ~~~ 

GREAT  LAYERS  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS:  HEALTH¬ 
IEST  BREED:  NO  CANNIBALISM:  CIRCULAR  FREE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON.  BOX  R.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J- 


barred  cross 

StX-lINK  CROSS . 


Packed  with  breeding  power 
to  lay  and  live,  to  grow  ana 
feather  well.  One  grade  ox 

_  commercial  chicks  the  ye"r 

round.  Folder.  W.C.Peck,  R2-G,  Madison.Conn. 

CHAMPION  BOURBON  RED  AND  BROAD 

BREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS 

Hamilton  Strain.  Bloodtested  by  State  Supervision. 

L,  H.  FOSSELMAN,  WILA.  PENNSYLVANIA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See. 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •* 


wi 


J  CAMPBELL’S 

"Pig-Saver”  Brooder 


Keeps  pigs  or  lambs  from  freezing  .  .  .  Helps 
reduce  death  losses  from  sow  crushing. 
Should  easily  pay  for  Itself  in  one  season. 
Low  current  cost.  Just  plug  It  In. 

All  steel,  reinforced.  Big  enough  for  largest 
litter  .  .  .  32”  sides,  45”  front,  12”  high. 
8  ft.  cord. 

544dInfra-red  bulb  heater .  $  9.75 

542  250  W  Chromelox  heater, 

thermostat,  pilot  light,  1  A  EA 

thermometer . 

HEATING  UNITS  TO  BUILD  YOUR  OWN 


$3.75 

8.75 


547  Same  as  in 
Mod.  544. . 

545  Same  as  in 
Mod.  542.. 

See  your  dealer,  or  order 
direct.  Express  prepaid. 

H.  D.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

423  6th  St.,  Rochelle,  III. 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


Black  .. 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS.. 


’Cap-Brush"  Applicator 
makes  "BUCK  LEAF' 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


WHITLOCK 


I  BABY  $-f  O  AA 
■  CHICKS  J-OeUU 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  5om  My 
Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Ag- 
glut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profit¬ 
able  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  -  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE,  the  BEST  at 
ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAMD 
MASS. 


TOLMAN 


CHAMBCRl/R 

BARRED 
BOCHS 

It’s  wise  to  get  the  best  Quality 
when  buying  Baby  Chicks. 
Chamberlin  Barred  Bocks  have 
6  points  of  superiority  which 
means  more  profits  for  you:  High 
Livability,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction.  Good  Meat.  Order 

_  Chamberlain  Barred  Rocks  today 

product  of  22  years  breeding  experience.  5,500 
S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Straight-run  or 
Chicks.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  Prices. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  -  WEST  BRATTLEBRORO,  VERMONT 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.$  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 
Red-Box,  Rox-Red  Cr.  14.00  18.00  12.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe.)  17.00  20.00  14.00 

B.W.  Rox,  &  R.I.  Reds  12.00  16.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  12.00  10.00 

Assorted  our  choice..  7.50  5.50 

Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick.  Special  Cross 
Eggs  from  N.  H.  Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  accu¬ 
rate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  the  Old 
Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  BJoodtested. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


"  OF QUIUTY-CMH 0KC.0.D. 
JitmMim  BLoomm 


St.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.$11.00 

$20.00 

$3.00 

.  12.00 

22.00 

4.00 

.  13.00 

(8.00 

10.00 

.  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

.  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns... 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds . . 

Aew  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  . . 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

Rugged  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  leghorns.  Non-Sexed  Chicks  $10  &  $11  per 
100.  Pullets  $20  &  $22  per  100.  Cockerels  $2  per  100. 
1  ostage  Paid.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
fi°x  34.  .  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
„  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 

weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
41 -75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE, 


Box  R, 


OAKMONT,  PA. 


BARY  fHirKC  Bos  Quality  Blood- 
nurphvlT,  3  tested  Chicks.  Leading 

Kp*®?*  and  Crossbreeds.  Healthy,  well  hatched, 
wasonably  pnced_  promDt  shipment.  Catalogue. 

BOS  HATCHERY  -  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 

lT\vksTnm  qcULtLETS — Large  type  English  Leghorns. 

anipori  Bullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival  guar- 

anteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Elyria,  Ohio 
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Cutting  Labor  Costs 

There  is  always  so  much  to  do  every 
Spring  on  the  farm  that  sometimes  the 
hens  or  young  birds  get  neglected  and 
this  can  easily  result  in  poultry  losses. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  money  on  our 
poultry,  so  let’s  look  around  for  some 
ways  to  cut  the  poultry  labor.  Do  you 
have  a  feed  nook  in  your  laying  house? 
Some  poultrymen  have  a  built-in  feed 
bin  which  holds  as  much  as  fifty  bushels 
of  grain.  They  save  many  hours  and 
much  energy  by  having  their  feed  right 
near  to  put  out  for  the  hens  when  they 
need  it,  which  is  usually  twice  a  day. 
If  you  don’t  have  a  built-in  bin,  why 
not  use  a  large  steel  barrel  or  two  for 
their  scratch  grain?  It  can  be  kept 
covered  in  or  near  the  laying  house, 
and  it  is  much  handier  than  to  travel 
back  and  forth  so  many  times  to  the 
granary.  If  your  laying  house  is  a  two- 
story  building,  then  a  bin  in  the  upper 
unit  would  be  ideal.  It  is  no  fun  car¬ 
rying  feed  upstairs  even  to  a  small 
number  of  hens,  so  better  make  several 
bins  in  one  end  of  the  laying  unit. 
Mash  can  then  be  emptied  in  one  of 
the  bins  and  various  kinds  of  grains 
into  the  other  bins.  Be  sure  to  make  a 
chute  from  each  bin  to  the  lower  unit, 
and  thus  save  yourself  many  more  steps 
when  feeding  the  flock. 

Water-  supply  is  another  big  labor¬ 
consuming  chore,  especially  if  the  hens 
are  very  far  from  the  pump.  We  have 
solved  our  water  carrying  problem  by 
filling  a  50-gallon  buttermilk  barrel 
with  water  at  the  well  and  then  skidding 
it  over  to  the  laying  house.  It  is  placed 
in  the  shade  in  the  layers’  pen  and 
stays  fresh  for  a  long  time.  It  has  a 
water  fountain  attached  to  it  so  that 
the  hens  can  drink  from  it.  Of  course, 
in  cold  weather  we  must  dip  out  the 
water  and  refill  smaller  fountains  in 
the  laying  house  when  the  hens  are 
shut  in,  but  we  have  more  time  then 
than  we  do  in  the  Spring  when  the 
hens  are  allowed  to  run  in  a  pen  out¬ 
side. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  corn  cobs,  they 
can  also  save  you  much  labor.  They 
have  made  excellent  litter  for  our  lay¬ 
ers.  Grind  the  cobs  first  before  placing 
them  in  the  laying  house.  We  like 
them  ground  coarse;  if  they  are  only 
split  open,  so  much  the  better.  We  use 
a  layer  about  a  foot  deep.  It  doesn’t 
need  changing  over  more  than  once  or 
twice  during  the  Winter.  The  hens  will 
scratch  and  keep  them  turned  over 
thus  letting  the  droppings  and  finer 
cob  particles  work  to  the  bottom  while 
the  coarser  bits  of  cobs  form  a  pro¬ 
tective  layer  on  top.  Cobs  take  up  the 
moisture  more  than  straw  and  do  not 
need  changing  nearly  as  often.  We 
have  a  self-feeder  built  into  the  laying 
house  on  one  wall  that  feeds  down 
ground  shell  without  any  attention  on 
my  part,  only  when  I  empty  a  fresh 
bag  into  it.  It  is  large  enough  to  hold 
the  full  bag  and  this  doesn’t  take  nearly 
as  much  time  as  it  does  dishing  it  out 
in  small  lots. 

We  have  plenty  of  nests  so  that  the 
hens  have  enough  room.  Having  one 
nest  to  every  five  hens  is  a  good  idea, 
but  I  have  found  that  twice  that  num¬ 
ber  of  nests  makes  it  an  easier  chore 
to^  gather  the  eggs.  I  hate  to  gather 
eggs  from  under  two  or  three  hens  that 
may  crowd  onto  one  nest,  and  with 
heavy  producing  hens  this  is  often  the 
case.  This  kind  of  a  flock  really  needs 
more  nests,  so  with  the  extras  it  is  a 
faster  task,  of  gathering  eggs  when  they 
have  plenty  of  room  to  lay.  We  like 
orange  crates  for  nests  in  our  laying 
house.  They  are  easy  to  make  into 
nests  and  they  are  just  the  right  size 
for  a  hen.  We  stand  them  up  on  end 
in  two  double-decks.  We  have  perches 
in  front  for  the  hens  to  land  on,  and 
a  six-inch  board  extends  the  full  length 
in  front  of  the  nests.  We  think  orange 
crates  make  the  ideal  nest.  Your  grocer 
is  usually  glad  to  give  them  away,  but 
sometimes  one  has  to  give  a  nickel  or 
so  for  one.  But  after  all,  that  is  very 
inexpensive  considering  that  one  gets 
two  nests  for  only  five  cents.  You 
cannot  buy  lumber  to  make  nests  at  a 
cost  as  low  as  that  even  if  lumber  were 
more  plentiful. 

Work  can  be  saved  in  raising  the 
young  birds  too.  When  chicks  are  eight 
weeks  old,  you  can  usually  let  them 
go  without  brooder  heat.  So  if  the 
chicks  are  hardened  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  they  are  this  old,  it  means  just 
that  much  sooner  to  turn  out  the 
brooder.  To  harden  the  chicks  I  like 
to  let  them  run  back  and  forth  from 
their  brooder  room  to  a  colder  or  un¬ 
heated  adjoining  room.  The  chicks  grow 
their  feathers  faster  in  this  way  and 
can  get  along  without  brooder  heat  at 
an  earlier  age.  Taking  care  of  a  brooder 
stove  requires  a  great  deal  of  extra 
work.  It  must  be  filled  every  day  if 
the  tank  holds  not  over  five  gallons 
of  fuel  oil,  and  the  burner  must  be 
cleaned  daily.  Then  it  takes  time  to 
light  the  brooder  when  one  must  turn 
it  out  on  very  warm  days,  which  is  the 
case  when  the  days  are  warmer  or 
chicks  are  larger.  So  the  quicker  you 
can  do  away  with  brooder  heat,  the  less 
work  you  will  have.  I  place  small 
roosts  in  the  brooder  house  as  soon  as 
I  see  that  some  of  the  chicks  want  to 
set  up  on  perches.  This  is  usually  when 
chicks  are  three  or  four  weeks  of 
age.  This  helps  the  chicks  to  go  with¬ 
out  brooder  heat  earlier  too.  So  the 
little  extra  early  work  will  help  to  cut 
labor  later  on  when  the  chicks  are 
larger.  mrs.  o.  c. 
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Gulflube.  too, 
gives  you 


Yes,  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  has  3  times 
the  film  strength  necessary  to  take  the 
heaviest  bearing  pressures  your  car, 
truck,  or  tractor  builds  up. 

That  means: 


2 


Extra  protection  for  bearings,  pis¬ 
tons,  cylinder  walls,  and  other 
vital  engine  parts  at  all  speeds,  under 
all  load  conditions. 


You’ll  need  less  oil  between 
•  changes  because  Gulflube  stands 
up  under  engine  heat  and  pressure, 
doesn’t  waste  away! 

Gulflube  is  made  by  the  Multi-sol 
process,  a  modern  refining  method  that 
removes  more  carbon-  and  sludge-form¬ 
ing  elements. 

Get  triple- protection  Gulflube  from 
your  Good  Gulf  man  today. 


Gulf’s  Farm  Tractor  Guide  will  save  you  re¬ 
pair  bills,  help  you  get  more  out  of  your  tractor 
at  less  cost. 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today  for  your 
FREE  copy.  There’s  absolutely  no  obligation. 


FARM 

AIDS 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  3800 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Gulf  FREE  Farm  Tractor 
Guide. 

Name - 

Address - - 

City - —Stale - 

I  have  a _ _ _ —tractor. 


Complete  60-page 
Tractor  Guide! 
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LEGHORN  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CHICKS  —  PULLETS  —  COCKERELS 

Our  62nd  year  in  Egg — Poultry  Business.  Electric,  Sanitary  Incubation. 
Thousands  State-Certified,  U.S.-Approved  R.O.P.  Males  and  Females, 
Contest  records  275  to  352  Eggs  used  in  Our  breeding  program.  Moderate 
prices.  Extra  liberal  guarantee.  Delighted  customers  every  state.  32 
Foreign  Lands.  Write  today  for  Catalog,  Discount  Prices  etc. 

RERUN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

Centre  Hall,  Box  RNY,  Pennsylvania 


REDBIRD 


Trapnested  And  Pedigreed 
Strains 


BRED  TO  PRODUCE 

REDBIRD  FARM  CHICKS  are  bred  to 
meet  constant  high  demands — early  ma¬ 
turity,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs, 
prime  quality  meat.  Hatched  from  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm,  they  are 
the  result  of  35  years  of  the  most  care¬ 
ful,  scientific  breeding  methods. 

Laying  73%  At  Six  Months 

Donald  B.  Hale  of  Bemardston,  Mass., 
writes  us,  “At  present  I  have  200  Red- 
birds.  On  the  day  they  were  6  months 
old  they  were  laying  73%. ” 

98%  Livability 
GUARANTEED 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS  ON  CHAMPION 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

All  Breeders  State  Tested-No  Reactors 

R.  I.  Reds  —  Our  original  strain,  pro¬ 
duction  bred  35  years.  Official  egg  record 
of  334  eggs  in  year. 

New  Hampshires  —  Our  own  strain,  from 
finest  New  England  stock,  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production  and  fine  quality  meat. 

Write  Us  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

Redbird  Farm, 


BABY  CHICKS 


Buy  your  chicks  from  New  York’s  largest 
chick  producer  and  be  assured  of  getting  strong, 
vigorous  birds  from  carefully  selected  stock. 


N.  Hampshires  Leghorns 
Barred  Cross  Sex -Linked 

Write  for  Prices  and  Complete  Information 

KETAY'S  HATCHERY 
Huntington  Station, 
Long  Island,  New  York 


TURKEY 
POULTS 

-OLD  &  STARTED  POULTS, 
SEXED  TOM  POULTS 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  And 


r 


n 


Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

18  years  breeding  for  early  developing,  vigor¬ 
ous  poults.  All  eggs  produced  and  hatched 
on  our  farms.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved. 

Pullorum  Clean 


TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY 


|VAj 


Clifton  H.  Timerman 
LA  FARGEVILLE,  N.  Y.l 


Wanted:  Leftover  premium  glass,  china,  lamps,  etc. 
stored  in  old  country  stores.  Description,  price  in  first 
letter.  Coppernoll,  1 14  S.  M  richer  St.,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


KIRBY’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Controlled 
Quality.  Hatching  genuine  100%  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  improved  from  famous  broad  breasted 
strains.  Also  select  White  Hollands.  Special  low 
prices  now  in  effect.  “AA”  Mating  Poults  Straight 
Bun  .69'/2  Each,  Sexed  Females  $1.10,  and  Sexed 
Toms  .34.  Extra  Select  “AAA”  slightly  higher. 
Poults  shipped  safely  to  all  points  air  express,  if 
desired.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
16  Page  Turkey  Book  —  it's  free! 

KIRBY  HATCHERIES,  Box  55,  URBANA,  OHIO 


DDnil  CD  mirKC  Owing  to  heavy 
UKUliiLn.  Ulltna  bookings  of  Bed- 
Bock  pullet  chicks,  will  sell  the  cockerels  for  10c 
each.  Pullorum  clean.  All  from  our  own  big  Bock 
breeders  mated  to  Parmenter  males.  Write  for  dates 
and  quantities  available. 

WRIGHT  FARMS  -  RICHF0RD,  NEW  YORK 


-  STRONG  STURDY  CHICKS  - 

White  Leghorns,  Beds,  Bed  Bock  Cross  Hatched  from 
Blood  Tested  Stock  also  Turkey  Poults,  White  Holland 
and  Bronze.  Write  for  Prices.  CONOVER  FEED 
STORE  &  HATCHERY,  NETCONG,  NEW  JERSEY 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yobkee  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year.  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  :  New  York  City 


Now  you  can  save  hundreds  of  dollars 
and  have  fresh  foods  the  year  ’round. 
Here  are  complete,  step-by-step  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  build  and  operate  your 
own  home  or  farm  freezer.  How  to  choose 
a  factory-built  model.  Practical,  tested 
methods  on  quick  freezing,  storing  and 
preparing  all  meats,  poultry,  fish,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits — even  complete  meals  and 
ready-to-bake  pies,  The  answers  to  every 
possible  question  about  the  magic  of 
quick  freezing — all  in: 


The  HOME  FREEZER  HANDBOOK 


Gerald 
J.  Stout 


Examine  this  great  book 
FREE!  Don’t  send  any 
money,  not  a  penny,  just 
fill  in  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  at  right. 


\ 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY,  INC. 

250  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  a  copy  or  THE  HOME  FREEZER  HAND¬ 
BOOK.  Within  10  days  I  will  either  return  the  book 
or  send  you  $3.95  ifius  a  few  cents'  postage. 

Name . . . . . 

Address . . . 

City . State . 

R.  N.-Y— 3-1-47  j 


Introducing,  the  Crucifer 
Family 

(Continued  from  Page  159) 

disease-resistant  varieties.  There  are 
now  available  yellows  resistant  strains 
of  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Glory 
of  Enkhuisen  and  Bugner.  Where  the 
disease  is  not  present,  other  strains 
and  varieties  may  grow  better.  Danish 
Ballhead  for  Flat  Dutch  are  usually 
preferred  for  late.  Red  Rock  and 
Drumhead  Savoy  are  popular  in  the 
home  garden  and  to  a  limited  extent 
for  the  market.  Small  heads  of  Savoy 
will  withstand  much  freezing  and  will 
often  remain  in  edible  condition  up  to 
Christmas  time  near  the  seacoast  and 
the  lake  regions  with  some  protection. 

All  of  the  crucifer  family  grow  best 
on  well  limed  soils,  at  pH  6.5  or  above. 
They  respond  to  liberal  applications  of 
stable  manure  and  need  abundant 
nitrogen  and  potash.  The  usual 
fertilization  is  700  to  1,200  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  4-9-7  or  a  5-10-10  formula 
with  liberal  manure  or  double  that 
amount  without  manure.  Many  soils  are 
deficient  in  boron,  especially  for  ruta¬ 
bagas,  and  10  pounds  of  borax  per 
acre  should  be  added  if  needed.  If 
manure  is  not  available,  then  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  must  be  maintained  by 
the  use  of  green  manure  crops  or  appli¬ 
cations  of  peat  moss  or  composts.  None 
of  the  cabbage  family  will  grow  satis¬ 
factorily  on  poor  soils  low  in  organic 
matter,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  seed  and 
effort  to  try  to  grow  them  under  such 
condtions. 

Plants  may  be  set  in  the  field  at  any 
time  during  cool  weather  when  the 
wind  is  not  blowing.  For  the  first  early 
crop,  it  will  pay  to  use  potted  plants, 
or  plants  grown  in  fiats  that  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  good  square  of  soil  with 
well  developed  roots  that  hold  together 
in  a  solid  mass.  Plants  are  set  by  ma¬ 
chine  or  by  hand  and  should  have 
part  of  the  fertilizer  placed  near  the 
newly  set  plants  to  give  them  a  quick 
start.  In  the  garden  the  usual  practice 
is  to  dig  a  hole  about  four  inches  deep 
with  a  hoe  or  dibble,  drop  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  fertilizer  in  the  bottom,  and 
cover  with  an  inch  of  soil.  If  the  plants 
are  set  without  soil  adhering  to  the 
roots,  they  should  be  watered.  When 
transplanting  in  midsummer,  select  a 
cool,  cloudy  day,  if  possible,  free  from 
wind. 

Cutworms  are  always  a  menace  and 
prefer  cabbages  and  related  plants  to 
all  others.  The  best  safeguard  is  to 
scatter  poisoned  bait  several  days  be¬ 
fore  setting  the  plants.  This  may  be 
prepared  by  mixing  bran,  five  pounds 
with  four  ounces  of  white  arsenic, 
Paris  green,  or  lead  arsenate  and  one 
pint  of  molasses.  The  commercial  pre¬ 
pared  baits  made  with  apple  pomace 
are  effective.  If  these  materials  are 
not  applied  several  days  before  the 
plants  are  set,  then  they  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  paper  wrapped  around  the 
stems  at  least  one  inch  below  ground 
and  two  or  three  inches  above.  Even 
this  will  not  prevent  the  worms  climb¬ 
ing  up  the  stems  and  eating  the  grow¬ 
ing  point.  Turning  the  soil  as  late  in 
the  Fall  as  possible  will  usually  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  cutworms  but  will 
not  prevent  them  from  migrating  from 
adjacent  fields  that  are  not  disturbed. 
Small  plantings  in  the  garden  may  be 
protected  both  from  cutworms  and 
cold  winds  by  using  two  quart  juice 
cans  with  the  top  and  bottom  cut  out. 
These  last  for  several  years  and  help 
the  plants  to  become  established  and 
mature  early.  Gallon  paint  buckets  or 
old  stove  pipes  cut  into  ten  inch 
lengths  are  even  better.  If  the  tops  are 
covered  with  cheese  cloth,  the  cabbage 
maggot  flies  can  be  kept  out  until  the 
plants  are  past  the  worst  period  of  in¬ 
festation.  The  seed  beds  should  always 
be  screened  with  wire  or  cheese  cloth. 
The  cabbage  maggot  is  the  larva  of  a 
fly  about  the  size  of  the  house  fly.  Eggs 
are  laid  on  the  surface  of  ground  near 
the  stem.  If  the  flies  are  kept  away, 
no  eggs  can  be  laid  and  this  is  the 
best  protection  but,  of  course,  this  is 
not  practicable  in  large  planting.  There 
the  best  protection  is  the  four  per  cent 
calomel  dust  previously  described, 
either  mixed  with  the  soil  or  applied 
to  the  stems  and  surface  of  the  soil 
near  the  plants.  Two  applications  are 
usually  advisable,  one  in  the  early  part 
of  May  when  the  weather  first  begins 
to  warm  up,  and  again  about  two  weeks 
later.  Plants  set  after  June  15  are 
seldom  injured. 

When  the  heads  first  begin  to  form, 
watch  out  for  the  green  worms  that 
make  holes  in  the  leaves.  By  making 
friends  with  the  birds,  garden  plantings 
are  seldom  bothered  with  these  insects 
but  large  fields  may  be  badly  injured. 
Cabbage  worms  are  easily  killed  by 
spraying  or  dusting  with  cryolite  or 
DDT  before  the  heads  begin  to  form. 
After  the  heads  appear,  use  rotenone 
or  pyrethrum  as  these  are  non-poison- 
ous.  One  or  two  timely  applications 
are  usually  sufficient.  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  there  are  several 
species  of  flea  beetles  that  are  often 
injurious.  These  are  small  black  and 
yellow  beetles.  The  larvae  feed  on  the 
roots  and  the  adults  make  small  holes 
in  the  stems  and  leaves.  The  same 
treatment  described  above  for  the 
worms  should  control  these  effectively. 
The  harlequin  bug  is  a  tougher  insect 
to  deal  with.  This  is  a  black,  orange 
and  yellow  sucking  insect  relating  to 
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Yes  —  every  member  of  your  family 
benefits  from  abundant  running 
water  with  a  McDonald  System.  It 
means  more  enjoyable,  healthier  liv¬ 
ing  for  all.  It  is  the  first  choice  of 
modern  farm  home  comforts.  Be 
sure  to  see  your  McDonald  dealer 
before  you  buy.  For  dependability 
means  everything  when  It  comes  to 
selecting  your  water  system. 


DEEP  WELL 

Compact,  quiet, 
able.  A  known 
proven  unit. 


dur- 

and 


SHALLOW  WELL 

The  old  reli¬ 
able  —  now 
completely 
modern.  Also 
new  hydro- jet 
systems. 


A.  Y.  MCDONALD  MFG.  CO. 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA 


DELCO  WATER  SYSTEMS 


These  Excellent  “General  Motors” 
Products  Again  Available. 

Write  for  Literature  and  Name  of  Your 
Nearest  Dealer. 

Distributors 


UNITED  AUTO  ELECTRIC  CO.  INC. 

600  Bergen  Ave.,  New  York  55,  N.  Y. 


DEALER  FRANCHISES 
AVAILABLE 

Distributor  of  complete  line  of  nation¬ 
ally  known  frozen  food  equipment  is 
interested  in  obtaining  franchised  dealers 
in  this  area. 

HOME  FREEZERS,  WALKINS,  DISPLAY 
FROZEN  FOOD  CABINETS.  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE,  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

Setups  including  literature,  mats,  sales 
help  organizing,  advertising  participation, 
delivery,  installation,  and  service  depart¬ 
ments  available  to  progressive  specialty 
selling  organizations.  Please  outline  pre¬ 
sent  operation  in  sending  inquires  to — 
BOX  RNY  454,  113  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18. 


NOTICE 


PRODUCERS  OF  HIGH  QUALITY  EGGS 
During  the  Coming  Months  of  Highest  Production 
We  are  continuing  to  pay  our  Regular  Extra  Premiums, 
for  Quality  Eggs.  “Make  that  effort’’  of  Producing 
Fine  Quality  Eggs.  “Worthwhile”  by  Shipping  to  — 

J.  PENSTEIN’S  SONS 

346  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

Licensed  and  Bonded  by  The  State  of  New  York. 
Ref.  Central  Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Greenwich 
and  Jay  Streets,-  New  York  City.  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.,  210  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  *. 


AUTO  AND  TRUCK  PARTS 

Farts  for  nearly  all  years,  makes  and  models  for  cars 
and  trucks  at  factory  list*  price.  For  prompt  delivery 
send  clear  description  of  parts  plus  make,  model  and 

serial  number.  COASTAL  AUTO  PARTS 
509  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


•  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS  • 

Of  the  finest  quality.  Select  yours  in  your  own  home, 
from  large  samples  we  loan.  Postage  paid  both  ways. 

Write  YANKEE  FABRICS,  ROCKY  HILL.  CONN. 
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•  Good  breeding  pays  dividends! 
Bred  from  generations  of  sturdy 
stock,  Kerr  chicks  grow — lay 
lots  of  eggs  and  lay  them  big 
to  bring  you  sturdy  profits! 

Quick,  dependable  service  for 
39  years.  Great  240-acre  breeding 
farm.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
every  year  for  BWD  (pullorum). 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Five  popular  breeds  and  two 
crosses.  Advance  order  discount. 

Write  or  call  for  Free 
Poultry  Raiser’ s  Guide 
and  price  list. 

" The  best  and  strongest 
chicks  I  ever  had.” — T.  M., 

Vermont. 

NEW  YORK  CONN.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Danbury  "  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  Dunmora 

Binghamton  NEW  JERSEY  Raading 

Middletown  Paterson 

Schaneotady  Woodbury  Dept •  |9, 

Jamesburg 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 

All  Chicks  Shipped  PREPAID. 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  Unsex.  Pul'ts  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $22.00  $2.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.I.  Beds  14.00  20.00  13.00 

Ited-Bock  &  Bock-Bed  Cross..  15.00  22.00  14.00 
New  Hampshire  Beds  (Spec.)  16.00  23.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GBADE,  ONE  PBICE. 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  and  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  PBEE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  breeders,  farm  and  hatch¬ 
ery.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 


SHIRK’S 
BOX  RN, 


HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
RT.  2,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BROOKSIDE 

■  ’nnvernv  LEGHORNS 

BSwOKSm  First,  second  and  fourth  high 
hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 
the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  ‘  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Also  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Bocks  and  Bed-Bock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Cir  and  Price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

I  E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ $  9.50  $19.00  $  4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  B.  I.  Reds _  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.H.  Beds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp  1  Bk-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 
..Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEHMK 
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St.  Run 

Pits, 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.$11.00 

$20.00 

$3.00 

.  12.00 

22.00 

4.00 

18.00 

10.00 

18.00 

10.00 

18.00 

10.00 

del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns 
/•R-  B.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns. 

Barred  and  White  Bocks.... 

Rock-Bed  Crose,  R.  I.  Beds . 

i  HamPsilire  Beds .  13.00  .o.uv  w.uv 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


C/teAfai,  T^igy  CAox\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


c,  CnSHT,0R  c-  °-  *>•  Non  Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

?,•  L-  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

I?’1®-8*'  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns. $1 1.00  $22.00  $2.00 
Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Rftrt  Rocks  &  B.I.  Reds  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Hm™  xr-  C!?ss  &  N-  H-  Reds..  15.00  20.00  12.00 

All  .  '0-00  .  10-00 

teen  ers  R1°od-Testcd.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  Guaran- 
ChexL*  u  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog, 
ynester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

nf,!i-.  feathering.  Quick  Maturing  Guaranteed 
S®;  order  direct  B.I.  Red  and  Bed  Roc) 
$10.00;  Large  type  White  Leghorr 
fels  $3.00.  Write  for  prices  oil  straight  rui 
and  pullet^  chicks. 

COLD  SPRINGS  POULTRY  FARM 
VALOIS,  .  NEW  YORK 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chick 

N«v  H»JS?.k.|F|FTJ?  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

Bed  m?1 9klr«s.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-B( 
MATTERW’c  eu'j&«1!.^crosses-  Guaranteed.  Circuli 

"A  l TERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs.  F 


the  stink  bug  that  is  so  numerous  on 
squashes.  Since  it  is  a  sucking  insect, 
it  cannot  be  controlled  with  any  of  the 
stomach  poisons  and  none  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  contact  insecticides  are  effective. 
Sabadilla  dust,  recently  found  to  be 
effective  for  the  squash  bug,  may  take 
care  of  this  insect  and  is  worth  trying. 
The  adults  live  over  Winter  and  collect 
under  leaves  or  boards  placed  on  the 
soil  and  may  be  collected  and  destroyed 
before  they  lay  many  eggs,  but  this  is 
a  tedious  job. 

Early  cabbages  must  be  harvested 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  heads 
are  well  developed,  otherwise  they  be¬ 
gin  to  break  open  and  soon  become 
worthless.  This  breaking  may  be  de¬ 
layed  somewhat  by  severe  root  prun¬ 
ing  and  by  removing  the  bottom  leaves. 
The  better  practice  is  to  make  suc¬ 
cession  plantings.  In  the  garden  do 
not  -  set  more  than  a  dozen  plants  at 
any  one  time;  for  a  small  family,  even 
less.  Early  cabbage  makes  excellent 
kraut.  This  is  easily  made  by  adding 
a  handful  of  dry  salt  to  each  layer  of 
four  or  five  inches  of  shredded  cab¬ 
bage.  Add  no  water  as  the  water  in 
the  cabbage  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
strong  brine.  Use*  a  stone  jar  or  barrel 
and  cover  with  a  weighted  plate  or 
board.  After  two  or  three  weeks,  put 
in  fruit  jars  and  process  with  heat  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  for  canning.  This 
avoids  the  objectionable  odors  that  may 
develop  when  kraut  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  open  containers. 

When  the  first  white  heads  of  cauli¬ 
flower  appear,  the  top  leaves  should  be 
brought  together  and  tied  with  a  string 
or  rubber  band.  Use  a  different  col¬ 
ored  string  or  band  for  each  day.  In 
this  way  the  heads  that  are  ready  for 
cutting  can  be  found  without  opening 
for  examination,  saving  much  time. 
Early  cauliflower  matures  rapidly  in 
warm  weather  and  must  be  harvested 
when  in  its  prime,  as  it  quickly  be¬ 
comes  unusable.  There  is  now  a  purple 
cauliflower  that  is  more  easily  grown 
than  the  white.  The  plants  are  hardier 
and  do  not  need  to  be  tied.  The  heads 
form  quickly  in  early  Spring.  When 
cooked,  they  turn  a  beautiful  light 
green  and  are  intermediate  in  flavor 
between  cauliflower  and  broccoli.  This 
vegetable  will  be  more  widely  growp 
when  its  good  qualities  are  better  ap¬ 
preciated.  Broccoli  is  the  hardiest  and 
most  easily  grown  of  all  the  trans¬ 
planted  crucifers.  It  will  withstand  more 
cold  weather  than  either  cabbage  or 
cauliflower.  In  the  home  garden,  it  is 
a  very  satisfactory  vegetable  as  small 
heads  form  all  season  after  the  main 
head  is  cut  out.  All  of  these  small  heads 
must  be  cut  whether  used  or  not,  other¬ 
wise,  the  plants  will  go  to  seed  and  stop 
producing.  Early  set  plants  spread  over 
a  wide  area  and  it  is  usually  best  to 
remove  these  in  July  and  set  other 
plants  for  late  Summer  and  Fall.  For 
the  market  only  the  large  heads  that 
form  early  are  salable.  After  these  are 
harvested,  the  plants  should  be  plowed 
under  and  the  land  used  for  other  crops. 
Cauliflower  is  a  somewhat,  more  dif¬ 
ficult  crop  to  raise.  It  is  more  sensitive 
to  weather  conditions  than  either  cab¬ 
bage  or  broccoli.  Early  cauliflower  can 
be  raised  on  any  good,  light  soil  if 
planted  early.  Late  cauliflower  is  not 
usually  satisfactory  at  low  elevations 
near  the  seacoast  on  light  soils.  This 
crop  grows  best  on  heavier  soils  at 
higher  elevations.  Cauliflower  is  grown 
on  many  dairy  farms  where  abundant 
manure  is  available.  It  is  a  good  crop 
to  rotate  with  clover  and  alfalfa  as 
both  crops  need  lime  and  potash.  The 
residues  from  the  cauliflower  plants 
make  a  good  succulent  feed  for  cows 
if  used  in  moderation.  Brussels  sprouts 
have  the  most  exacting  requirements  of 
all  the  crucifers.  Only  a  few  soils  and 
locations  are  well  adapted  to  this  crop. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over  fertilize, 
especially  with  nitrogen.  Excessive  and 
unbalanced  fertility  forces  the  small 
sprouts  to  open  prematurely.  About 
300  to  500  pounds  per  acre  of  a  5-10-10 
formula  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
manure  is  usually  sufficient.  Additional 
amounts  may  be  advisable  on  some 
soils  but  should  be  used  with  caution. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
lower  leaves  are  removed  or  not. 

Broccoli  is  an  especially  good  pro¬ 
ducer  of  vitamins  C  and  G  and  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  vegetables  in 
total  nutrients  per  pound,  per  acre  and 
per  man  hours  of  labor.  Cabbage  is  also 
one  of  the  best  vegetables  for  vitamin 
C  and  kale,  collards,  turnips  and  mus¬ 
tard  greens  are  all  outstanding  in  the 
production  of  vitamin  A  so  necessary 
to  prevent  infection  and  for  good  eye¬ 
sight.  Like  many  vegetables,  cabbages 
and  related  plants  must  be  used  when 
young  and  tender  and  be  picked  fresh 
from  the  garden  for  best  eating  quality. 
Small  heads  of  cabbage,  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter  with  the  outer  green 
leaves,  cooked  not  more  than  ten  min¬ 
utes  in  a  small  amount  of  water,  is  a 
delicious  vegetable  that  is  seldom  known 
and  not  fully  appreciated.  Broccoli, 
cauliflower,  and  Brussels  sprouts  should 
be  handled  in  the  same  way  to  be  at 
their  best.  Many  do  not  like  kale, 
collards,  turnip  and  mustard  greens  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  picked  at  the  right 
time  and  properly  prepared.  All  of 
these  greens  are  good  only  after  frost. 
Kale  and  collards  are  at  their  best 
after  they  have  been  frozen  hard.  With 
a  little  protection  with  snow  or  a  light 
covering  of  hay  or  corn  stalks,  these 
vegetables  can  be  used  all  Winter;  be¬ 
fore  freezing  they  are  tough  and  bitter. 


Here  are  typical  profits  per  bird 
in  the  “pre-boom”  year  1941. 


NO.  FARMS 

AV.  EGGS 

INCOME 

SURVEYED 

PER  BIRD 

PER  BIRD 

44 

145  eggs 

$1,125 

39 

170  eggs 

1.28 

37 

194  eggs 

1.70 

Some  of  these  poultrymen  with 
averages  of  204  to  221  eggs  per  bird 
made  $2.18  to  $2.68.  They  more 
than  double  the  average. 

These  top  poultrymen  pay  more 
for  their  chicks.  They  buy  birds 
with  a  known  inheritance  for  high 
egg  production. 


Close  attention  to  proper  brood¬ 
ing  brings  you  uniform  growth  and 
lower  mortality.  More  chicks  live  to 
lay  and  they  have  the  stamina  to 
make  high  records. 

Check  your  brooding  with  the 
new  Chick  Rearing  Guide  free  at 
your  Park  &  Pollard  dealer.  You’ll 
find  tips  to  increase  your  profits. 

Right  from  the  starting  period, 
chicks  need  richly  fortified  feed  to 
build  healthy  bodies.  Lay  or  Bust 
Chick  Starter  is  made  with  20  bal¬ 
anced  ingredients — extra  vitamins 
and  full  nutrition  supply  the  plus 
factors  for  top  results. 


The  dual-purpose  bird 
for  TWO-WAY  PROFITS! 

Both  eggs  and  meat  are  in  demand  this  year.^And 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  give  you  more  of  both! 
They  are  balanced-bred  to  produce  pullets  that  lay 
more  and  larger  eggs— cockerels  that  get  to  market 
quickly.  Twenty  years  of  pedigree  breeding  and  progeny 
testing  back  of  every  Hubbard 

30-day  full  satisfaction  A 

l  mjgj  \  guarantee.  Sexed  and  cross-bred  M 

J  chicks  also  available.  Write  for  Jm'j. 

m/  ffee  catalog! 


PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 

For  25  years  successful  breeders  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Leghorn  Chicks,  also  Genuine  New 
Hampshires  and  Crosses.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 
COX  98,  -  MONTVALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY  - 

16c  EACH  PUtLLOBUM  CLEAN.  WE  USE  ONLY 
OUR  OWN  EGGS.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
C.  W.  AUGENSTEIN,  R.  5,  Box  252,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


RFtkT  Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  Free.  Shrawder’s 
Ancona  Farm,  Richfield  9,  Henna. 
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MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Leading  All  Pens 
I  In  U.S.  This  Year 

Up  to  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds, 
all  egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  had  laid  737  eggs  and 
773.15  points  to  date  or  92%  pro¬ 
duction  and  average  egg  size  of 
25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this  new  pen 
continue  to  lead?  Probably  not. 


ORDER  YOUR  1947  |BABCOCK  CHICKS  HOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Crass 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of 
orders  for  1947,  but  just  the  same  if  you  send 
us  your  order  now  we  can  supply  you  with  chicks 
on  almost  any  date  you  want  delivery.  Order 


straight  run,  pullets,  or  cockerels  - 
guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 


■  95%  accuracy 


BABCOCK 


[NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our"*  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  In 
detail  and  explains  how  we  have  built  up  our 
strain  of  White  Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  our  world  record  pen  and  tells  how 
their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  to  the  White 
Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Write  for 
this  catalog  today. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3d  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


CAPONS 

ASTONISHINGLY  EASY  TO  RAISE  I 


,  One  of  America's 
I  HIGHEST  PRICE  MEATS 

-  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost 
“  about  same  as  day-old  turkeys,  sell 
i  higher,  much  easier  to  raise.  Quiet, 
|  docile  temperament.  Raise  them 
C  your  Wrije  for 

wlftVS.  growers'  reports  on  their  amaaing 
OLD  profit* 

31/2  Mos.,  6  or  8  Weeks  Old 

Fancy,  healthy,  egg-production-charged 
3H  mos.  pullets — uniform,  sturdy,  beau¬ 
tifully  developed.  Practically  every  one 

_  _  _  ______  will  become  a  top-notch  layer  or  breeder. 

jfou  save  raising  expense,  work  on  any  age  pullet  preferred,  down  to  4  weeks  old. 

NEARLY  READY-TO-LAY;  EGGS  IN  30 TO  60  DAYS 

Floor  brooded  by  experts  cheaper  than  you  can  afford  to  bother  with  them,  Write 
for  prices; 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  IllC.  EAST0  H ARTFC)RDhl?  COf?NL 


"BABY  [HIM 

New  Hampshire*;  Red 
Ti  White 'Roefc 

nextVoaU®  uaney  br°ilers  t 
|  growth.  SPEEDY,’  fuJS 
f  hn,l!uy  {°t  ®BS  Profits.  Weckh 
cockerels  d^oId  Pullets  or 

on  alTc-V  p/S8  NOW 


free  catalog 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Ciauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersviile,  Pa. 


IT  PAYS  .... 

to  buy  your  ehltks  from  a 
breeder.  And  It  pay*  to 
raise  Ciauser  Leghorn*. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  120  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Freo 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


COtp  Live  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  New  York's 
oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Bex  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

TANCER  BROS.  42  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TOP  PRICES  AND  PROMPT  RETURNS  ASSURED. 
Supply  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express. 

Bonded  and  Licensed  —  Established  1897. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  Yerk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Ine..  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 


Parmenter,  Harco  Reds 

My  entire  flock  Is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and  double 
pedigreed  males  brought  direct  from  Parmenter 
and  Harco  Orchards.  Also  Red-Rock  sex-link  and 
Rock-Red  Barred  cross  chicks.  Satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  BOX  61,  BELLINGHAM,  MASS. 


SUPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

McKUNE  FARMS 

R.  R.  3,  Binghamton,  New  York 


ZIMMER’S 

Quality  Chicks 

They  Live  —  They  Lay  — 
They  Pay 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  APPROVED  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  REDS  and  BARRED  CROSS. 
Write  for  Details  and  Price  Sheet. 

Zimmer’s  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R,  Callupville,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  OF 
TOMORROW 

Contest  Winners 
For  You 

MAMMOTH 
N.  HAMPSHIRES 

Awarded  top  honors. 

9,000  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 

Catalogue 

Bittner’s  Springbrook  Farm 

WESTMORELAND  DEPOT.  N.  H. 


Baumcmm's  [urn 


All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  TTnsex  Pits  Ckls 

Shipped  Prepaid.  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns.. . $12.80  $22.00  $2.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  13.00 

Itock-Reds  &  Red  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Free  Circular.  Heavy  Mixed....  11.00  16.00  9.50 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— EGGS 

Finest  meat  and  eggs  producers.  Specialized  since  1900. 

BOWDEN  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


,.'e  grow  14  million  tree*  •  yea_. 
Write  for  special  Xmas  tre#  bulletin, 
planting  stock,  pries  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Ine.,  Indiana,  Psnna. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 

SILVER  MAPLES 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


By-Products  in  the  North 
Country 

Sawdust,  shavings  and  slabwood  are 
being  salvaged  as  never  before  in  this 
center  of  lumbering  in  the  North 
Country,  which  is  enjoyinng  its  great¬ 
est  boom  in  almost  100  years.  In 
actual  cash  the  revenue  now  being 
derived  from  timber  makes  the  old 
figures  seem  paltry,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  also  a  great  difference  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

The  accumulation  of  the  by-produets 
of  the  dozens  of  mills  has  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  no  small  importance  not  only 
to  the  owners  of  the  mills  but  to  the 
general  public,  interested  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  landscape.  Nearby 
there  is  a  lumberman,  who  is  using  a 
barrel  of  fuel  oil  daily  and  a  bull¬ 
dozer  most  of  the  daylight  hours  to 
reduce  his  piles  of  sawdust,  shavings 
and  slabwood,  because  his  supply  is 
greater  than  the  demand.  Other  mills 
have  started  burning  their  refuse  too. 
These  fires  burn  for  weeks  and  in  many 
instances  the  smoke  throws  a  pall  over 
the  land  as  thick  as  a  London  fog. 

While  the  icing  season  was  on,  the 
demand  for  sawdust  was  imperative. 
Tons  of  it  have  likewise  been  used  in 
the  woods  to  dry  up  muddy  roads  or 
ease  the  way  of  trucks  over  the  snow 
and  ice.  More  of  it  has  been  used  for 
insulation,  for  stables,  for  chicken 
roosts.  Shavings  are  now  the  general 
litter  in  this  section.  Fortunate  is  the 
fellow  with  a  large  floor  space,  where 
he  has  been  able  to  dry  the  shavings 
during  the  Winter  months.  With  a  bit 
of  scratching  about  and  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation,  they  dry  quickly.  To  those  of 
us  with  ample  floor  space,  due  to  the 
reduction  of  our  flocks  while  grain  was 
difficult  to  get,  litter  is  the  least  of 
our  problems.  In  other  days  we  have 
tried  other  kinds  of  litter,  but  shavings 
serve  the  purpose,  and  the  accumulated 
manure  is  well  worthwhile  having. 

Slabwood  is  used  for  a  wide  variety 
of  purposes  aside  from  fuel.  Anyone  is 
most  welcome  to  cart  away  as  much  as 
his  truck  will  carry.  Some  farmers  are 
using  it  for  fences,  pig  pens,  for  base¬ 
boards  around  houses,  needing  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  cold  months.  Stories  of  the 
suffering  in  Europe  because  of  the 
lack  of  fuel  make  one  feel  how  fright¬ 
fully  wasteful  we  are  in  this  land  of 
abundance.  Up  to  January  1  of  this 
year  we  cut  all  the  wood  for  the  kitchen 
range,  and  we  make  no  claim  to  being 
a  rugged  wielder  of  the  ax.  This  wood 
was  cut  off  our  own  place  and  we 
sawed  and  chopped  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  stuff  left  behind  after  the 
lumbermen  had  cleaned  out  some  of  the 
pulpwood  and  the  big  trees.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  living  room  fireplace  has  been 
going  regularly  and  it  has  supplied  no 
little  cheer  as  we  tossed  on  another  log 
that  we  had  cut.  This  business  of  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
thrown  into  one’s  lap  helps  to  counter¬ 
act  the  nostalgia  that  sometimes  comes 
in  the  long  nights  off  on  a  lonely  trail. 
A  good  fire,  a  radio  program  and  a  pipe 
work  miracles. 

Chicken  farming  in  our  locality  will 
be  more  extensive  this  year  than  last, 
judging  by  the  preliminary  work  being 
done  by  a  number  of  ex-service  men. 
Flocks  will  be  small,  but  much  more 
numerous.  The  veteran  chicken  men 
are  going  along  at  about  the  same  pace, 
wondering  as  always  about  the  price 
of  eggs  and  meat.  They  have  lost  their 
fears  about  grain  shortages.  All  in  all, 
the  general  situation  in  the  North  Coun¬ 
try  seems  good.  a.  s.  d. 

Essex  County,  N.  Y. 


Soft  Shelled  Eggs 

I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  why 
chickens  lay  soft  shelled  eggs?  I  feed 
them  laying  mash  in  the  morning  and 
corn  and  wheat  in  the  evening  and 
keep  oyster  shells  in  front  of  them  all 
the  time.  A.  B.  N. 

Cecil  County,  Md. 

At  this  time  of  year,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  have  trouble  with  soft  shelled  eggs. 
Possibly  the  prolonged  period  of  lay¬ 
ing  is  the  cause  of  this.  Adding  some 
ground  oyster  shell  or  calcite  flour  to 
the  laying  mash  may  help.  Recently 
one  poultryman  reported  good  success 
with  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of 
manganese  sulphate  in  the  drinking 
water. 


“Miss  Slick  Chick”  Contest 

As  a  means  for  publicizing  the  new 
film,  “The  Egg  and  I,”  based  on  Betty 
McDonald’s  book  of  the  same  name. 
Universal  Pictures  is  offering  a  $500 
cash  prize  for  the  “most  beautiful  hen 
in  America.”  The  search  for  such  a 
bird  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  National  Board.  All  en¬ 
tries  must  be  submitted  with  close-up 
photographs,  not  later  than  March  10 
to  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
headquarters,  308  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois.  The  basis 
for  judging  the  winners  will  be  “from 
a  standpoint  of  charm,  personality  and 
sex  appeal.” 

The  country  has  been  divided  into 
five  districts,  from  each  of  which  one 
“Slick  Chick”  will  be  selected.  The 
final  winner  will  receive  a  $500  cash 
prize  and,  along  with  the  four  runners 
up,  will  get  a  free  trip  to  the  city  where 
it  is  decided  to  hold  the  picture’s 
premiere,  with  all  expenses  paid. 
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Plenty  j>f  "GET-UP+and  GROW!" 

Or.  Saf$buryf$ 

REN-0-SAI 

Drinking  Water  Medicine 


GIVES  YOUR  CHICKS 
FASTER  GROWTH 


Give  your  chicks  these  tonic  benefits 
with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  in  the 
drinking  water.  Two  tablet-per-gallon 
doses  helps  chicks  grow  faster,  mature 
quicker,  go  into  egg  production  earlier, 
when  used  with  customary  feeds.  Easy 
to  use;  safe  in  any  waterer — even 
metal.  Economical,  too. 

Also  prevents  the  spread  of  cecal 
*  (bloody)  coccidiosis  in  eight  tablet- 
per-gallon  doses.  Treat  on  the  first  sign 
of  an  outbreak. 

Buy  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  when 
you  get  your  chicks.  Get  the  economy 
size  package  at  hatcheries,  drug,  feed, 
other  stores. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa ' 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


^Salsburyi 


REn  0  5HL 


Double-Purpose  DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 

(1}  SliWol*!  GROWTH  .  .  (2)  Prtven,  CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS 


New  1947  Book 
on  Raising  Chicks 

This  free  book  tells 
how  to  raise  healthy,  profitable  birds  with 
long  laying  life  . . .  and  at  the  same  time  may 
save  you  up  to  30 °/fi  or  more  on  feed  cost. 
Gives  full  information  on  the  rearing  p!^n 
which  has  produced  more  than  half  of  the 
i  World’s  Record  egg  laying  champions 
[among  the  leading  breeds.  Contains  many 
j  helpful  suggestions  on  feeding,  brooding,! 

;  preventing  chick  troubles  and  other  manage- J 
ment  points.  For  your  FREE  copy  write  today  to  1 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Dept.  $31.  CHICAGO  4,  ILL.* 


Parmenter  Reds  and  Dryden 
Rocks  strains  for  high  laying 
ability.  Blood  tested  every 
year.  No  reactors.  You  can 
trust  us — 30  years  in  Hat¬ 
chery  Business.  All  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm. 


Box  10 


O.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM  RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Stack’s  Quality  Chicks 


IQ0%  live  delivery  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Stuck's  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg..  12.00  22.00  3.09 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C  O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.,  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICESI 

OHLS  BIG-VALUE 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid,  Sex-Link 
and  White  Leghorns.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even 
growth  and  big  egg  production.  We  are 

now  booking  orders  for  1947  delivery. 
OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
~el.  11.  CALLICOON.  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


JWe  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
•Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.  O.  P- 
Hens.  Straight  Run  $10.00  &  $11.00  per  100.  Pullets 
$20.00  &  $22.00  per  IOO.  Cockerels  $2.00  per  1 00. 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


i 


From  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for 
30  years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMONO 
Rt.  4  -  Cortland.  New  York 


ASHLEY  POST-WAR 

poultry  pluckers 

With  the  Newest  Features 
Available  in  Stainless  Steel 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  31.  N.Y. 
Telephone  AUdubon  3-7683 
Ask  for  our  reconditioned  Picker  Special 
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NO  INCREASE 
IN  PRICES  ON 


Hill 

EXPRESS 

service  to 
'Middle  West 
and  far  South 


Compare  the  breeding— com¬ 
pare  the  prices — here’s  your 
chance  to  get  official  R.O.P. 

Sired  Chicks  direct  from  the 
breeder  for  less  than  you'd  ex¬ 
pect.  U.  S.  Approved 
New  Hampshires,  R,  I. 

Reds.  White 
and  Barred 
Rocks,  White 
Leghorns. 

'book  IT'S  FREE! 

Gives  breeding  facts  be¬ 
hind  Pine  Top  Chicks. 
Shows  how  you  can  make 
more  with  genuine  Pine 
Top  Strain  stock.  A  post 
card  brings  catalog  and 
price  list. 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 


BOXG-5 


Manchester, 


New  Hampshire 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LAVERS! 
ORDER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 

R1ACIICD  PEDIGREED 
nIUdVIkK  LEGHORN  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


GET  ALL  THE  EGGS 

Kauder  breeding  can  collect  more 
eggs  —  and  more  profits  —  for  you 
from  the  feed  you  buy.  Proof: 
Kauder  Pullets  laid  58  more  eggs 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  feed  than  did 
the  average  birds  at  the  1946 
N.  V.  Western  Egg  Laying  Test. 
Free  catalog.  Ask  about  Hamp 
cockerel  chicks. 


IRVING  KAUDER 

Box  100.  New  Paltz,  New  York,  U.  S.  A; 


U  S  D  A 

BELTSVILLE  WHITES 

POULTS  &  EGGS 

the  family  size  broad  breasted 

TURKEY 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Tested 
EXCLUSIVE  TURKEY  HATCHERY 

ZORN’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

HEMPSTEAD  TURNPIKE 

BETHPAGE,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


IT’S  FREE  &  EASY 


Reading  the  new  North¬ 
eastern  catalog  is  an 

easy  way  to  find  just  what  you  want  in 

poultry  supplies.  There  are  more  listings 
than  ever.  It’s  a  book  written  for  YOU. 
Send  for  it. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
_  Wm,  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 

B°x  R.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


■WALCK  CHICKS. 

Free  range  flocks  Bloodtested  and  rigidly  culled. 
White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  White  Giants.  White  Leghorns,  Rock- 
Red  &  Wyan-Rock  Crosses.  R.O.P.  sired  Males. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

B°X  R.  .  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

■ESTABLISHED  19081 


COBB'S 


StorJhdA 

PULLETS 


Why  Wait  for  the  Hen  of  Tomorrow — it’s  here  today! 
ortX,t°UtV  t* 1*1®  truly  Great  Sex-Link  Pullet— 

nMur1  of  s  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Passed 
An  o„t?0  factors),  championship  Reds  and  Rocks, 
extraordinary  layer,  big  and  rugged.  Write 

Robert  rB(v,DDEDIGREEB  CHICKS.  INC.. 

ERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


WoririTT.  yH.,TF  RUNNER  DUCKS  - 

ducklintr<!8r««est  ,  ay!lrs'  Hatcljing  eggs.  Day  < 

$24  00  L?ftetn  fYr  $4  0O:  thirty,  $8.00;  fifty,  $12.; 

per  „  hundred,  postpaid.  Hatches  week 
JOHN  H  wim  direct.  Circular  free. 

H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N. 


—  pUR B  WHITE  AND  PATTERNE 

a  setdnvUCno54‘??;^,r?^es  s6-00;  hatching  eggs  $2. 
SI  2 1  tm,i uy  1 1°*  ^  ducklings  50c;  feathered  ducklir 

♦  Tidd  Hollow  Farm,  Arlington,  Vt„  Phone  33- 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

Vineland  Egg  Auction;  Tel.  543;  G. 
M.  Luff,  Manager.  Egg  Prices,  Feb.  10. 

White  Eggs —  Low  High 

Fancy  extra . $0.47%  $0.50 


Fancy  medium . 

. .  .43% 

.45% 

Grade  A  extra . 

. .  .46% 

.49% 

Grade  A  medium . 

. .  .42% 

.44% 

Producers  extra . 

.  .  .44% 

.45% 

Producers  medium .... 

.  .  .42% 

.43 

Pullets  . 

.  .  .38 

.42 

Peewees  . 

.  .  .34 

.35 

Jumbos  . 

.  .  .50 

.54 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  extra . •. . . 

.  .  .45 

•47% 

Fancy  medium . 

•  ■  .42% 

.44% 

Grade  A  extra . 

.  .  .44 

.47% 

Grade  A  medium . 

.  .  .41% 

.44 

Producers  extra . 

.  .  .43 

44 

Pullets  . 

.  .  .37 

.39%  . 

Cases  sold,  2,871. 

Flemington, 

N.  J. 

Flemington  Auction  Market;  Tel. 
Flemington  242.  C.  H.  Stains,  Auction 
Master.  Egg  prices,  Feb.  7. 


White  Eggs  — 

Low 

High 

Fancy  extra . 

.  .$0.47 

$0.49% 

Fancy  medium . 

..  .43  y4 

•44% 

Grade  A  extra . 

.  .  .47 

.52 

Grade  A  medium . 

.  .  .42 

.44 

Pullets  . 

.  .  .363/4 

.40 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .50 

.52% 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  extra . 

— 

.47 

Grade  A  extra . 

■  •  .441/4 

.49% 

Grade  A  medium.^  . . .  . 

■  ■  -41% 

.42% 

Pullets  . 

.  .  .373/4 

.40 

Calses  sold,  2,550. 

WORCESTR, 

Pa. 

Tri-County  Producers  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.  Elmo  Underkoffler, 
Manager.  Egg  prices,  Feb.  10. 


White  Eggs  — 

Low 

High 

Fancy  large . 

.  .$0.46 

$0.48 

Fancy  medium . 

. .  .43% 

•44% 

Extra  large . 

. .  .45 

.47 

Extra  medium . . . . 

. .  .43 

.44 

Standard  large . 

. .  .43 

.45 

Standard  medium . 

.  .  .42 

.43 

Pullets  . . 

.  .  .38 

.40 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  large . 

.  .  .45 

.47 

Fancy  medium . 

•  ■  -42% 

.43% 

Extra  large.. . 

.  .  .  .44 

46 

Extra  medium . 

.  .  .  .42 

43 

Standard  large . 

.  .  .43 

.45 

Standard  medium..... 

.  .  .41 

.41 

Pullets  . 

.40 

Peewees  . 

.36 

Cases  sold,  1,302. 

Hightstown, 

N.  J. 

Hightstown  Egg  Auction;  Tel.  193. 
Egg  prices,  Feb.  10. 

White  Eggs —  Low  High 

Fancy  extra . . $0.47  $0.56% 


Fancy  medium . 

.  .  .  .42% 

.443/4 

Grade  A  extra . 

...  .47 

.55 

Grade  A  medium . 

...  .42 

.45  3/j 

Grade  B  extra . 

.  .  .  .403/4 

.47 

Grade  B  medium . 

...  .40 

.41% 

Jumbos  . 

.  .  .  .53% 

.58 

Pullets  . 

.  .  .  .393/4 

.40% 

Brown  Eggs  — 
Grade  A  extra . 

.  .  .  .43% 

.46% 

Grade  A  medium . 

...  .40 

.4334 

Grade  B  extra . 

.  .  .  .41% 

.42% 

Grade  B  medium . 

...  .38 

.39% 

Jumbos  . 

...  .50 

.50 

Cases  sold,  1,120. 


Totowa  Boro,  N.  J. 


Totowa  Boro  Eggs  Auction,  Furler  St. 
Tel.  Little  Falls  4-0860. 


White  Eggs  — 

Large  . 

Medium  . 

Pullets  .  . . . 

Peewees  . 

Low 

. $0.48 

. 43 

. 38 

. 35% 

High 

$0.55% 

.50 

.38% 

.35% 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Large  . 

. 46 

.50 

Medium  . 

. 43 

.48 

Pullets  . 

. 38 

.38 

Business  Bits 

Most  commercial  firms  now  conduct 
a  special  personal  service  as  well  as  ex¬ 
cellent  research  departajents  in  order 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  render 
their  patrons  something  more  than  just 
the  manufactured  product.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  Beacon  Milling  Com¬ 
pany  has  prepared  a  comprehensive 
book,  profusely  illustrated,  all  about 
the  killing  and  dressing  of  poultry.  It 
will  be  helpful  for  the  farmer  and 
poultryman  that  wants  the  best  product 
possible.  This  publication  is  called, 
“Beacon  Quality  Poultry  Merchandiser,” 
and  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write  to 
Beacon  Milling  Company,  Box  R, 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


There  is  no  use  growing  good  quality 
hay  unless  _  it  is  properly  cured  anc 
handled  as  it  should  be  at  every  phase 
of  its  preparation.  The  right  machine 
used  in  combination  with  the  correcl 
methods  of  growing  and  handling,  will 
mean  better  hay.  No  other  feed  plays 
such  an  important  role  in  livestock 
health  and  lower  production  costs  as 
does  top  quality  hay.  If  you  want  ar 
exceptionally  well  prepared  booklel 
entitled,  “How  To  Produce  High- 
Protein  Hay,”  you  can  have  it  withoul 
charge  or  obligation  by  writing  and 
requesting  same  from  J,  I.  Case  Co. 
Box  R,  Racine,  Wise. 


•  „  - - 


THIS  IS  NUTRITIONAL  LEG  PARALYSIS 


"j Pou 

1  O' 

ble-Duty"  I 

taRTER  1 

5 

|  could  hav 

f  fin*  1 

e  saved  even  her!  | 

Too  often,  without  warning,  you’ll 
see  Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis  strik¬ 
ing  down  your  finest,  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  chicks  with  curled  toes  at  about 
three  weeks  of  age . . .  crippling  them 
because  they  were  hatched  from  nu¬ 
tritionally  deficient  eggs  .  .  .  and 
because  chicks  usually  can’t  eat 
enough^  of  "just  a  good  starter”  to 
head  off  the  disease. 

It’s  the  ability  to  correct  many 
nutritional  deficiencies  in  the  first 
weeks  of  a  chick’s  life  that  makes 
Pratts  Double  -  Duty  Starter  vastly 
different  from  "just  a  good  starter.” 
Good  chicks  get  the  finest  possible  start 
with  Pratts.  Weak  chicks,  in  many  a 
case,  get  another  chance  ...  a  chance 
not  just  to  live,  but  to  grow  into 
strong,  healthy,  heavy-laying,  profit¬ 
able  birds  ! 

Not  a  cure-all;  not  a  medicine, 
Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  can’t  cor¬ 
rect  all  chick  troubles.  It  contains 
nothing  but  the  most  wholesome 
foods  for  infant  chicks.  It’s  quickly 
digestible.  It’s  powerfully  nutritious. 
In  fact,  it’s  purposely  made  so  rich  in 
health-protecting  elements — in  all 
the  known  essential  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals  and  other  important  nutritives 
—  that  the prstfew  ounces  can  head  off 
Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis,  Hock 
Disease,  Rickets  and  many  other 


"DOUBLE-DUTY" 
CHICK  STARTER 


troubles,  even  if  they  are  inherited 
from  the  egg. 

This  year,  feed  Pratts  Double- 
Duty  Starter.  Watch  it  help  your  good 
chicks  stay  good.  Watch  it  flood  many 
a  weak  chick  with  vigor — with  vi¬ 
tality  for  growing,  for  paying  you  a 
profit.  Next  fall,  when  you  house 
more  good  pullets  than  you  ex¬ 
pected,  you’ll  know  that  Pratts 
Double-Duty  Starter  paid !  Insist  on 
Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  from 
your  dealer. 


T.  EARL  EWING 
of  Easton, 
Maryland,  says: 


This  is  Pratts  75th  Anniversary  year 
...  so,  3  generations  go  back  to 
about  the  beginning  of  Pratts.  Mr. 
Ewing,  a  prominent  businessman  and 
farmer,  further  says:  "After  many 
tests,  I  am  sure  there  are  no  better 
products  than  Pratts,  and  feel  that 
any  farmer  can  use  them  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  profit.” 


Send  for  PRATTS  Authorita¬ 
tive,  Informative,  Easy-to- 
Understand  Chick  Booklet* 


Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  BC-14S 

Philadelphia  6,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  booklet 
entitled  “Their  Life  is  in  YOUR 
Hands.” 


75  YEARS  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


I  Name .  I 

j  Address  . . . r  i 

i _ l 
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'MUROM 

^  :  ^  IN.  V, 


("27?) 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum 
Clean 


BABY  CHICKS 
SEXED  PULLETS 


Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 


A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  E.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg-  4 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now  / 
ready.  Also  Capons. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prices. 


SUNNYBROOK 


A.  HOWARD  FIN  GAR,  Owner. 

BOX  H  — PHONE  504  — •  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


J^ULSH  farm;  CHICK/ffl 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  [ 

1  1  ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.&Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 

Will  ship  C.  O.  X). — Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anc .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks _  15.00  20.00  12.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  B.I.  Reds.  Red-Rocks  15.00  20.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  St  Rock-Reds...  15.00  20.00  12.00 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns .  13.00  25.00  4.00 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires..  18.00  25.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty  years  of  breeding  and  hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Write  for  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 
BIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  AA  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshires  .  15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers...  11.00  ONLY 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick  —  Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Prop),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  or  ENGLISH  Large  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H.  A  It.  i.  Reds .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Red  Special  AAA....  15.00  18.00  14.00 

Assorted  . .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Oiwr  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  -  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


iMmS. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


?rompt  Shipment  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Unsexed  PltA  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $9-50  $19.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  H-50  !?'22 

Spec.  N.H.  Reds  (Direct  from  NE)  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  8.00 

Assorted  Chicks  our  choice  $5.50-100.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  &  egg  production.  Cash  or 
COD.  Sexing  95%.  TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  HUMMELS  WHARF,  PENNA. 


Our  33rd  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  Unsexed  $10  &  $11 — 100;  Pits.  $20  & 
$22  —  100;  Ckls.  $3.00  —  100. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Richfield.  Pa. 


Gross  B  redL-To-Iaay 

Ohio  U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Tested  Chicks  are  big 
money  makers.  Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Holtzapple  Strain  White  Rocks,  Bishop's 
Barred  Rocks:  also  Buff  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Reds, 
White  and  Black  Giants,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas  and  others.  Hatched 
from  100%  bloodtested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guaran¬ 
tees,  prompt  service.  Send  for  two  Free  Books  — 
"Care  of  your  poultry"  and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 
CROSS  QUALITY  HATCHERY  Box  103,  Nevada,  Ohio 


KOCH*  S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Personally  Supervised  &  Quality  Proven.  Wh.  &  Barred 
Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Red-Rock  Crosses  &  Large 
English  Wh.  Leghorns.  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

KOCH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  64,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Large  Type.  Breeders 
Pa.  State  Bloodtested.  Also  started  Chicks.  Special  low 
prices.  Write:  Ferster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BROILER  CHICKS:  Barred  Rock-New  Hampshire 
matings.  Pure  bred  New  Hampshires.  Cockerels  available. 
Pullorum  clean.  H.  A.  Huelsmann,  East  Hampton.  Conn 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Egg  Production  Tests  and  Records 


Egg  production  records  are  reaching 
such  figures  that  one  wonders  if  there 
is  any  limit.  Last  year,  among  the 
egg  laying  tests  of  the  Northeast,  in¬ 
cluding  Maine,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  Long  Island,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey,  the  highest  pen 
averaged  307.5  eggs  a  bird  with  a  score 
of  322.7  points.  This  entry  was  a  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  entered  by  Guy 
Leader  of  York,  Pa.,  in  the  Pennsyl- 


Highest  Barred  Rock  in  U.  S.  laying 
tests  1945-46;  343.40  points,  323  eggs. 
Entry  of  Sebold  Breeding  Farm, 
Mountain  View,  N.  J.,  in  the  Hunterdon 
County  ( New  Jersey)  test. 


years  ago  and  those  of  today.  A  re¬ 
cent  bulletin  of  the  New  Jersey  ex¬ 
periment  station  surveys  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  changes  in  the  egg  laying  tests 
of  that  State  since  the  first  test  in  1916. 
At  that  time  the  highest  pen,  also  a 
White  Leghorn  entry,  averaged  221.2 
eggs  a  bird,  and  the  highest  bird  in 
the  Rhode  Island  Red  breed  produced 
243  eggs,  thus  indicating  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  86.3  eggs  a  bird  in  the  pen 
score  of  White  Leghorns  and  100  eggs 
in  the  high  individual  Rhode  Island 
Red.  Good  stock  is  not  restricted  to 
any  one  breeder  or  any  section  of  the 
country,  however,  as  evidenced  by  the 
California  bred  Leghorns  of  the 
Dryden  Poultry  Farm  which  placed 
second  among  the  egg  laying  tests  of 
the  Northeast,  its  entry  at  thfe  Western 
New  York  test  averaging  320.6  points, 
299.8  eggs  per  bird.  Third  ranking  pen 
was  an  entry  from  New  Jersey  at  the 
Western  New  York  test.  This  was 
White  Leghorn  stock  also,  the  birds 
being  bred  by  Rapp’s  Poultry  Farm  of 
Farmingdale,  their  production  averag¬ 
ing  312.5  points,  296.4  eggs.  Among  the 
ten  leading  pens,  listed  in  Table  1,  were 
entries  from  Missouri,  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts  in  addition  to  those  from 
Pennsylvania,  California  and  New 
Jersey  previously  mentioned.  Good 
stock  apparently  is  being  bred  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  which  speaks 
well  for  the  poultry  industry’s  future. 

While  the  White  Leghorn  and  Rhode 
Island  Red  breeds  dominate  the  ten 
leading  positions  in  both  pen  and  in¬ 
dividual  bird  scores  among  the  North¬ 
eastern  laying  tests  (Tables  1  and  2), 
one  cannot  infer  that  good  stock  does 


not  exist  in  other  breeds,  The  proof 
of  this  is  shown  in  Table  3,  which  lists 
the  highest  pen  in  each  breed.  Next  to 
the  high  pens  of  White  Leghorns  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds  come  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  with  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  299.4  points,  279.2  eggs, 
followed  by  the  New  Hampshires  with 

269.5  points,  254.9  eggs,  the  former 
being  an  entry  of  the  Harco  Orchards 
and  Poultry  Farms  at  the  Storrs 
XConn.)  test,  and  the  latter  an  entry 
from  H.  S.  and  M.  E.  Twichell  at  the 
Western  New  York  State  test.  The 
actual  improvement  in  the  production 
of  the  Barred  Rocks  over  the  past  30 
years  was  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  White  Leghorns,  the  highest 
pen  in  the  breed  in  1916  producing 

195.6  eggs  a  bird,  the  improvement  thus 
being  83.6  eggs  a  bird  compared  with 
an  increase  of  86.3  eggs  previously 
noted  for  White  Leghorns. 

Highest  pen  scores  for  each  breed 
shown  in  Table  3  and  highest  individ¬ 
ual  scores  for  each  breed  shown  in 
Table  4  suggest  that  while  many  of  the 
breeds  are  not  up  to  the  standards 
established  by  the  White  Leghorns  and 
Reds,  still  they  are  high  enough  to  en¬ 
courage  one  interested  in  the  other 
breeds  to  work  for  their  improvement. 
After  all,  the  Leghorns  and  Reds  of 
30  years  ago  were  not  of  too  high  a 
quality  compared  with  present  day 
standards,  and  some  of  our  lesser 
known  breeds  today  may  be  among  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  There  is  no 
fundamental  reason  why  we  should  not 
see  a  marked  improvement  in  many 
breeds  during  the  years  ahead. 

New  Jersey  C.  S.  Platt 


vania  test.  The  highest  bird  in  the 
pen  produced  330  eggs  that  scored 
355.80  points  which  is  an  enviable  rec¬ 
ord  for  51  weeks.  In  other  words,  a 
production  of  330  eggs  in  357  days,  or 
better  than  92  per  cent,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  high  standard.  Yet  this  bird 
placed  eighth  among  the  high  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  egg  laying  tests  listed,  the 
top  honors  being  won  by  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  at  the  Maine  test  with  a 
production  of  343  eggs  that  scored  376.85 
points,  the  entry  of  George  B.  Tread¬ 
well  of  Spencer,  Mass.  Perhaps  the 
future  will  see  a  pen  average  of  330 
or  even  340  eggs  a  bird,  with  every 
individual  making  practically  a  perfect 
score. 

An  interesting  point  of  comparison 
is  to  note  the  difference  between  the 
highest  pen  and  highest  bird  of  30 


White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm;  highest  in  the 
Western  N.  Y.  egg  laying  test  1945-46.  Record:  4167.30  points,  3897  eggs. 


Table  1:  TEN 


Rank  Breed 

1 

W.  L. 

2 

W.  L. 

3 

W.  L. 

4 

W.  L. 

5 

W.  L. 

6 

W.  L. 

7 

R.  I.  R. 

8 

W.  L. 

9 

W.  L. 

10 

R.  I.  R. 

• 

13  Birds 

HIGHEST  PENS  IN  NORTHEAST  EGG  LAYING 
TESTS,  1945-46 


Table  2:  TEN  HIGHEST  BIRDS  IN  NORTHEAST  EGG  LAYING 

TESTS,  1945-46 


Owner 


Test 


Guy  Leader,  Pa.  Pa. 

Dryden  Pity  Fm,  Cal.  W.  N.  Y. 
Rapp’s  Pity  Farm,  N.  J.  W.  N.  Y. 
Booth  Fms  &  Htchy,  Mo.  Pa. 

Foreman  Pity  Farm,  Mich.  Pa. 

Foreman  Pity  Fm,  Mich.  W.  N.  Y. 

brooks  Farm.  Mass.  Pa. 

Burr’s  Pity  Farm,  Pa.  W.  N.  Y. 
Darby  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J.  Hunt.  (N.J.) 
Harco  Orchards,  Mass.  W.  N.  Y. 

Rarh  Ppn. 


♦Pen  Production 

Rank 

Breed 

Owner 

Test 

Production 

Points 

4195.00 

Eggs 

3998 

1 

R.  I.  R. 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass. 

Me. 

Points 

376.85 

Eggs 

343 

4167.30 

3897 

2 

R.  I.  R. 

Harco  Orchards,  Mass. 

Me. 

366.45 

335 

4062.60 

3853 

3 

R.  I.  R. 

Crooks  Farm,  Mass. 

Pa. 

361.80 

332 

4002.65 

3802 

4 

W.  L. 

Rapp’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

W.  N.  Y. 

361.00 

335 

3990.70 

3761 

5 

W.  L. 

Rapp’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

W  N.  Y. 

359.85 

329 

3984.35 

3916 

6 

W.  L. 

Burr’s  Poultry  Farm,  Pa. 

W.  N.  Y. 

359.65 

330 

3975.40 

3672 

7 

R.  I.  R. 

Crook’s  Farm,  Mass. 

Pa. 

357.70 

334 

3960.80 

3710 

8 

W.  L. 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa. 

Pa. 

355.80 

330 

3955.20 

3763 

9 

W.  L. 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Farm,  N.  Y. 

W.  N.  Y. 

355.20 

326 

3950.50 

3629 

10 

R.  I.  R. 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass. 

Pa. 

354.75 

326 

fable  3:  HIGHEST  PEN  IN  EACH  BREED  IN  NORTHEAST  EGG 
3reed 


LAYING  TESTS,  1945-46 
Owner  Test 


*  Pen  Production 
Points  Eggs 


W.  L.  Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa.  Pa. 

R.  I.  R.  Crooks  Farni,  Mass.  Pa. 

B.  Rock  Harco  Orchards,  Mass.  s.t0J,rs,, 

N.  Hamp.  H.  S.  &  M.  E.  Twichell,  N.  H.  W.  N.  Y. 
Crosses  Spruce  Farm,  N.  J.  (Pass.)  N.J. 

W.  Rock  Ward  Poultry  Farm,  Iowa  W.  N.  Y. 

L.  Sussex  Miriam  B.  Parlin,  N.  J.  Me. 

W.  Wyan.  H.  E.  Taylor,  Ind.  Pa. 

31k.  Leg.  Philip  Maddux,  Pa.  Pa- 

Buff  Min.  Rusk  Poultry  Farm,  Mo.  N.  Y.  S. 

Buff  Orp.  I.  Brooks  Clarke,  L.  I.  N.  Y.  S. 

Ancona  Thomas  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.  Pa. 

Blk.  Min.  Stephen  Costa,  N.  J.  (Pass. )  N.  J . 

Barnevelder  Walter  C.  Dobe,  N.  Y.  N.  Y.  S. 

*  13  Birds  in  Each  Pen. 


4195.00 

3975.40 
3892.80 
3503.55 
3277.15 
3080.20 

3023.25 
3021.70 
2505.95 
2205.35 
2199.20 

2140.40 
2059.65 

2059.25 


3998 

3672 

3630 

3314 

3124 

2920 

3119 

2896 

2425 

2268 

2191 

2103 

1962 

1903 


Table  4:  HIGHEST  BIRD  IN  EACH  BREED  IN  NORTHEAST  EGG 


Breed  Owner 

R.  E’R.  George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass. 

W.  L.  Rapp’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

B.  Rock  Sebold  Breeding  Farm,  N.  J. 

N.  Hamp.  H.  S.  &  M.  E.  Twichell,  N.  H. 

Crosses  'Spruce  Farm,  N.J. 

W.  Rock  Pinecrest  Farm.  Mass. 

W.  Wyan.  Harvey  E.  Taylor,  Ind. 

Barnevelder  Walter  C.  Dobe.  N.  Y. 
Ancona  Thomas  Poultry  Farm,  Pa. 

L.  Sussex  Miriam  Parlin,  N.  J. 

Blk.  Leg.  Philip  Maddux,  Pa. 

Buff  Min.  Rusk  Poultry  Farni,  Mo. 

Buff  Orp.  I.  Brooks  Clarke,  L.  I. 

Blk.  Min.  Stephen  Costa,  N.  J. 


1945-46 

Test 

Production 

Points 

Eggs 

Me. 

376.85 

343 

W.  N.  Y. 

361.00 

335 

(Hunt.)  N.  J. 

343.40 

323  « 

Me. 

342.80 

330 

(Pass.)  N.  J. 

312.65 

304 

R.  I. 

312.40 

293 

Pa. 

291.35 

270 

N.  Y.  S. 

276.00 

254 

Pa. 

273.00 

257 

Me. 

263.85 

259 

Pa. 

263.80 

247 

N.  Y.  S. 

250.00 

263 

N.  Y.  S. 

247.00 

227 

(Pass.)  N.  J. 

229.85 

225 

Lights  for  Layers 

Most  poultrymen  use  some  sort  of 
lights  for  their  laying  pullets,  whether 
it  be  kerosene,  gasoline  or  electric. 
While  the  days  are  short,  a  heavy-lay¬ 
ing  pullet  is  just  not  able  to  eat  enough 
for  sustained  egg  production.  But, 
whether  it  pays  to  furnish  lights  for  a 
longer  working  day,  also  depends  on 
the  vigor  of  the  pullet.  Some  strains 
will  lay  almost  as  well  without  the 
help  of  lights,  while  others  must  have 
them  to  lay  heavily.  Then  there  are 
heavy  laying  strains  that  can  be 
pushed  too  far;  these  have  to  be 
handled  with  gloves. 

The  bunch  of  pullets  which  I  housed 
in  the  Fall  of  1945  were  a  sight  for 
sore  eyes,  they  were  so  pretty.  Their 
production  went  up  to  80  per  cent  by 
Christmas  time,  and  I  surely  thought 
that  at  last  I  had  found  the  ideal  strain. 
Everyone  of  them  combed  up  well  at 
the  age  of  five  months,  and  they  had 
the  rich  coloring  which  makes  a  pullet 
stand  out.  I  lpoked  forward  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  season,  but  by  February  I  was 
sadly  disappointed,  because  they  began 
to  lose  weight  and,  of  course,  their  pro¬ 
duction  suffered  correspondingly.  I 
blamed  the  quality  of  the  feeds  at 
first,  as  we  too  often  do;  then  I  thought 
that  perhaps  I  had  made  their  day 
too  long.  The  result  was  that  instead 
of  having  the  lights  on  both  morning 
and  night,  I  adjusted  the  time  switch 
for  evening  lights  only.  It  seems  that 
these  pullets  were  inbred  too  much, 
they  did  not  have  the  vigor  for  sus¬ 


tained  production.  Such  responsibility 
of  course  rests  with  the  breeder  and, 
as  I  have  often  mentioned  before,  you 
must  select  good  stock  to  start  with. 
Many  a  flock  of  pullets  are  a  delight 
to  the  poultryman  until  they  get  into 
full  production;  then  their  true  breed¬ 
ing  comes  to  the  fore.  Producing  200 
eggs  a  season  is  hard  work  for  any 
hen.  Even  in  this  enlightened  age,  there 
are  things  which  the  breeders  still  do 
not  understand. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  lights  do 
step  up  egg  production.  If  the  bird’s 
body  weight  can  be  held  at  a  safe  level, 
lighting  will  most  certainly  pay  for  its 
keep.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  began  using 
kerosene  lanterns  and  later,  when  the 
gasoline  type  came  into  general  use,  I 
used  that.  Now  with  electricity  the 
job  is  much  simpler,  although  it  also 
has  its  drawbacks;  one  never  knows 
when  the  current  is  going  to  be  shut 
off,  as  in  a  storm. 

Early  hatched  pullets  such  as  mine 
should  have  supplementary  lighting  as 
soon  as  they  are  laying  to  the  extent 
of  ten  per  cent,  in  my  case  about  the 
first  of  September.  I  prefer  to  light  my 
hens  at  night  than  in  the  morning,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  they  will  be  hungry 
enough  in  the  morning  to  hop  off  the 
roost  at  the  first  streak  of  daylight.  If 
the  lights  are  used  at  night,  some  sort 
of  dimming  arrangement  should  be 
used.  Most  electric  time  switches  for 
this  purpose  have  that  arrangement, 
for  the  hens  must  have  some  light  to 
roost  by.  The  evening  lights  are  kept 
on  until  their  day  lengthens  to  15  hours. 


I  don’t  think  that  it  pays  to  keep  lights 
lit  all  night  as  some  do.  In  my  esti¬ 
mation,  lighting  hens  through  their 
molt  is  an  unnecessary  expense,  as  they 
are  on  the  roost  most  of  the  time  any¬ 
way.  Every  poultryman  will  admit  that 
a  molter  requires  nothing  like  the 
amount  of  feed  that  the  layer  must 
consume,  so  artificial  lighting  for  them 
is  not  needed.  Later  on,  of  course, 
when  she  is  over  the  molt,  lights  will 
stimulate  her  into  higher  production. 

All  in  all,  lights  should  be  used  wise¬ 
ly.  I’ve  been  in  the  business  a  good 
many  years,  long  before  lights  were 
thought  of,  and  the  chickens  did  pretty 
good  just  the  same.  While  lights  are 
not  all-important,  they  do,  when 
properly  used,  help  to  get  that  last 
possible  egg  out  of  the  hen.  s.  M.  K. 

New  York 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4-50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  . 4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management,  „ 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull . 3.5° 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add 
Sales  Tax.) 
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HORTICULTURE  BOOKLETS 
*  CATALOGS 


Robson  Farm  and!  Garden  Seed  Catalog  — 
This  interesting  and  practical  book  covers 
all  the  popular  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
includes  a  considerable  amount  of  cultural 
information  that  will  prove  especially  help¬ 
ful  to  the  amateur  gardener.  Among  the 
manv  items  described  are  the  new  Ontario 
Potato  and  the  Seneca  Chief  Hybrid  Sweet 
Com,  both  of  which  will  be  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  growers.  A  department  devoted  to 
flower  seeds  includes  all  the  old  favorites 
and  will  appeal  to  flower  gardeners.  It  is 
well  worth  writing  for.  Just  address  Robson 
Seed  Farms,  Box  33,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Allen’s  Berry  Book  — -  This  business-like 
book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Strawberries 
and  includes  all  the  old  favorites  as  well 
as  the  new  varieties.  It  will  prove  both 
interesting  and  helpful  to  every  strawberry 
•rower,  ft  features  numerous  collections 
consisting  of  six  different  varieties  selected 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  family 
«arden.  Send  a  post  card  for  it.  Address 
\V.  F.  Allen  Company,  72  Evergreen  Ave., 
Salisbury,  Md.  _ 

Maloney’s  Fruit  and  Flower  Book  —  Both 
the  commercial  fruit  grower  and  the  subur¬ 
ban  gardener  will  find  this  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  of  equal  interest.  It  features  all  the 
popular  varieties  of  standard  fruit  trees  as 
well  as  dwarf  species.  It  also  includes 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  numerous 
other  ornamentals.  Attractive  colored  illus¬ 
trations  add  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
this  free  book.  Address  Maloney  Bros. 
Nurseries,  77  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Book  —  Devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  farm  seeds.  This  catalog  de¬ 
scribes  a  complete  line  of  Potatoes,  Corn, 
Oats,  Barley,  Cabbage  and  Grass  seeds.  It 
contains  many  color  illustrations  and  ranks 
among  the  most  attractive  of  the  farm  seed 
catalogs.  It  also  contains  a  frank  discussion 
of  the  seed  outlook  for  the  current  season. 
It’s  free.  Write  to  Edw.  D.  Dibble  Seed- 
grower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Parade  of  Roses — Every  flower  grower 
will  want  this  free  booklet.  It  lists  and  de¬ 
scribes  a  wide  variety  of  roses,  shrubs, 
perennials  and  other  ornamentals.  Numerous 
illustrations  show  the  various  specimens  in 
their  natural  color  and  make  the  booklet 
especially  attractive.  A  post  card  will  bring 
it  to  you.  Address  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co., 
705  Rose  Lane,  Newark,  New  York. 

Hoffman’s  Seed  Guide  — This  is  a  real  farm 
book  devoted  to  farm  crops.  A  full  line  of 
Corn,  Potatoes,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Oats  and 
Pasture  grasses  is  featured.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrid 
Corn.  It  contains  considerable  interesting 
and  helpful  information.  Write  to  A.  H. 
Hoffman,  Ine.,  Box  31,  Landisville,  Pa. 

Everything  for  the  Garden  —  As  the  name 
indicates,  this  catalog  aims  to  cover  practi¬ 
cally  everything  the  gardener  needs,  in¬ 
cluding  a  wide  assortment  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  .garden  tools  and  supplies.  It  is 
attractively  illustrated  and  will  prove  of 
interest  to  every  gardener.  It’s  free.  Address 
ifeter  Hendersbn  &  Company.  Dept.  30, 
35  Cortland  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Miller’s  Grape  Book — 25  popular  varieties 
hf  grapes,  are  described  in  this  free  booklet, 
which  will  prove  of  interest  to  all  grape 
growers.  It  also  includes  standard  and  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  blueberries,  small  fruits,  etc.  It 
is  illustrated  and  contains  32  pages  of 
information.  Address  J,  E.  Miller  Nurseries, 
Box  R,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Harris  Seed  Catalog  — ■  Every  commercial 
grower  and  home  gardener  will  want  this 
oook  before  ordering  seeds.  It  is  well 
printed  and  illustrated  and  covers  all  garden 
crops.  Considerable  space  is  de- 
voted  to  an  extensive  selection  of  flower  seeds, 
bulbs  and  perennials.  Be  sure  to  write  for 
it.  It  s  free.  Address  Jos.  Harris  Co.,  15 
Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Richardson  Strawberry  Catalog  —  If  you 
£ou  vm  ,find  mis  catalog 
^  Msts  ad  popular  varieties  and 
new  ones.  It  aims  to  give  a  frank 
®P\Plon,  ,°f  the  merits  of  the  numerous  va- 
*  dlscu£)sed.  Write  for  it.  H.  D.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Company,  Box  8,  Willards,  Md. 

Guide  — ,  In  addition  to  list- 
hl*Land  describing  all  the  popular  straw- 
va^ya™arie?esl  thls  booklet  also  contains  a 
,  practical  information  cover- 
Tnf  successful  methods  of  strawberry  culture. 

writing  for.  Address  J.  H. 
Shivers  Plant  Farm,  Box  R,  Allen,  Md. 


Woodruff's  Seed  Annual  —  All  kinds  of 
garden  seeds  are  illustrated  and  described 
in  this  well  printed  60  page  book.  Asparagus, 
Beans,  Beets,  Cauliflower,  Cantaloupe,  Sweet 
Com,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Potatoes  and  numerous 
other  items  are  all  included  and  many  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  are  listed.  Every  grower  will 
find  this  book  interesting  and  helpful.  A  post 
card  will  bring  it  to  you.  Address  F.  H. 
Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Box  1,  Milford,  Conn. 

Ledden’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalog  —  This 
attractively  illustrated  booklet  features  a 
complete  line  of  plants  and  vegetable  seeds 
for  commercial  growers  and  home  gardeners. 
It  also  includes  a  wide  assortment  of  flower 
seeds  as  well  as  the  standard  varieties  of 
seeds  for  farm  crops.  It’s  free.  Address  Orol 
Ledden  &  Sons,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Worley’s  Nursery  Catalog  —  Although 
modest  in  appearance  this  nursery  catalog 
will  prove  of  interest  to  fruit  growers.  It 
lists  a  larce  number  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  Apples,  Peaches  and  Pears,  and  also 
includes  a  number  of  old  favorites  that  are 
no  longer  found  in  some  other  nursery  cata¬ 
logs.  It  will  be  mailed  without  charge. 
Address  Worley’s  Nurseries,  Dept  B„  York 
Springs,  Pa. 

Rohrer’s  Seed  Annual  —  Both  farm  and 
garden  seeds  are  included  in  this  catalog 
which  contains  many  illustrations  in 
natural  colors.  Popular  varieties  of  hybrid 
sweet  corn,  as  well  as  numerous  other 
garden  crops  are  illustrated  and  described. 
The  farm  section,  includes  a  wide  assortment 
of  Clover,  Grass  and  Field  Seeds.  Consider¬ 
able  space  is  also  devoted  to  Flower  Seeds. 
It’s  free.  Address  P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Bro., 
Smoketown,  Pa. 

Twilley’s  Seed  Catalog.  —  This  catalog  will 
appeal  to  commercial  gardeners.  It  features 
Certified  Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Beets,  Squash,  Carrots  and  other  market 
crops.  It  gives  detailed  description  and  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  each  variety 
listed.  It  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 
Address  Otis  S.  Twilley,  Druid  Road,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 


Bunting’s  Nursery  Catalog  —  A  complete 
line  of  nursery  stock,  including  fruit  trees, 
ornamentals  and  small  fruits  will  be  found 
in  this  well  printed  catalog.  Attractive  color 
illustrations  add  to  its  interest  and  beauty 
Every  grower  will  want  it.  Address  Bunting’s 
Nurseries,  Inc.,  Bo  28,  Selbyville,  Del. 

Burpee  Seed  Catalog  • —  No  gardener’s 
library  will  be  complete  without  a  copy  of 
this  annual  book.  The  wide  assortment  of 
flowers  and  the  complete  line  of  vegetable 
seeds  listed  will  hold  the  attention  of  all 
gardeners ;  for  an  indefinite  period.  Send  for 

Philadelphi?,  p"P'e  C°"  ““  Burp"  Bld«" 


Wilson’s  Nurseries  Catalog— A  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  standard  fruit  trees  receives  first 
place  m  this  booklet  but  small  fruits  and 
ornamentals  are  not  neglected.  It  contains 
practically  everything  for  the  orchard  and 
home  grounds.  It’s  nicely  illustrated  too. 
It  s  free.  Address  Wilson’s  Nurseries,  Wilson, 


n„aay,n,er7  B,e1ry  Bo?ik  77  New  introduction! 
and  old  stand-bys  will  all  be  found  accurate- 
thi?  illustrated  catalog 
Strawberries  Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Swee 
Potato  and  Asparagus  are  included.  A  chap- 
ter  devoted  to  the  culture  of  each  of  the 
crops,  wlil  Prove  helpful  to  botl 
professional  and  amateur  grower.  Ever\ 

iiwcfwH  )vid  find  this  free  book  a 
Sallsbury  Md.  Rayner  Bros”  52  Berry  St 


Kelly’s  Nursery  and  Seed  Catalog  —  A 

llJt  °£_  nursery  products  is 
illustrated  and  described  in  this  48  page 
mclucies  the  standard  varieties  oi 
truit  trees,  small  fruits  and  ornamentals  as 
well  as  garden  seeds  and  supplies.  It  eon- 
aS * * 8 * * * * * 14  „numer°us  color  illustrations  of  fruits 
and  flowers  It’s  free.  Address  Kelly  Bros 
Nurseries,  35  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 

Carlton  Corn  Seed  Catalog  —  This  modes! 
booklet  is  devoted  exclusively  to  corn  and 
covers  numerous  varieties  best  suited  foi 
the-  northeastern  area.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  corn  growers  but  not  to  backyard  garden- 

lideiingdrpSa  Carlton  Seed  Company,  Porters 


Stern’s  Nursery  Catalog  —  Dwarf  fruii 
arf>es»m ml  ViP63  and  numerous  ornamental; 
an}onff  various  items  listed  In  this 

standard  lncludes„  an  assortment  o: 

Wral31*!  JrefTs>  small  fruits,  seeds,  etc 

New  York  ™ 8  Nurserles’  Sox  R,  Geneva 


News  Prom  New  Jersey 

Winter  egg  volume  at  the  Fleming- 
“  Auction  is  considerably  above  last 
winter  according  to  figures  made  avail¬ 
able  recently.  The  November-Decem- 
ner-January  average  for  1945-46  was 
9oni  cases  Per  sale  compared  with 
1  ™£ases  ^or  same  period  of 

inis  Winter  which  represents  about  a 
by  per  cent  increase.  Favorable  weather 
was  responsible  for  a  little  higher  aver- 
.  °e  Fate  of  production.  Poultrymen 
their  attention  directed  to  the 
possibility  for  increased  returns  by 
a  greater  number  of  birds  in 
production  during  the  last  half  of  the 
an«  are  making  plans  for  late 
n,d'n?ler  and  Fall  producers  by  putting 
nmd+nuar^  an<*  February  chicks.  Some 
are  using  laying  type 
ior  brooding  purposes,  will 
se  two  broods  and  then  use  the  brood- 
fhf  .taenities  for  laying  quarters  for 
fho-ir  of  the  year.  This  means 

produce  a  larger  proportion 
their  eggs  during  the  high  priced 


ten  herds  where  the  roughage  contenl 
of  the  ration  ran  low.  The  high  rough- 
age  herds  produced  milk  at  one  cenl 
a  quart  less  feed  costs  than  the  low 
roughage  herds  and  got  an  average  oi 
70  per  cent  of  thgir  total  digestible 
nutrients  from  roughage.  In  the  low 
roughage  herds,  53  per  cent  of  the  total 
digestible  nutrients  came  from  rough- 
age.  The  total  digestible  nutrients  from 
pasture  m  the  high  roughage  herds 
were  practically  double  that  of  the  low 
herds.  Silage  ran  about  25  per  cenl 
more  m  the  high  roughage  herds.  Hay 
was  about  the  same  but  the  big  saving 
came  in  amount  of  concentrates.  The 
total  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutri- 
ents  in  the  high  roughage  herds  aver¬ 
aged  about  40  per  cent  less  than  the 
low  roughage  herds.  The  high  rough- 
age  group  reported  a  saving  of  aboul 
$34  per  cow  for  the  year  in  feed  costs 


of  _ 

Period  of  “the 
het  returns. 


year  and  increase  the 


ana1  .planning  for  the  coming  pasture 
am  bay  season,  North  Jersey  dairymen 
oh+  ai£a*^1 3 *?u*ar&  interested  in  figures 
in  Sussex  County  in  1944  on 
hmL  ed  milk  production  in  ten 

sn  roughage  herds  compared  with 


Although  the  probability  of  tomat 
blight  in  1947  is  a  $64  question  whicl 
no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  answei 
the  Experiment  Station  and  leadin 
processors  are  urging  growers  to  pla: 
to  spray  as  a  preventive  measure 
The  schedule  recommended  calls  fo 
four  or  five  sprays  at  10-day  interval; 
using  alternate  applications  of  one  o 
the  jfixed  coppers  and  Zerlate,  with  in 
secticides  if  necessary,  to  control  lat 
blight  and  anthracnose  and  the  commo: 


foliage  diseases.  A  program  is  being 
arranged  so  that  growers  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  development  of  the  disease 
in  regions  south  of  New  Jersey  so  that 
they  may  be  better  prepared  to  take 
additional  precaution  in  the  form  of 
later  applications  if  weather  conditions 
favor  its  spread  from  south  to  north. 
These  seems  to  be  no  indication  that 
growers  intend  to  give  up  tomatoes  on 
account  of  last  year’s  sad  experience 
with  blight. 


The  New  Jersey  Ayrshire  Breeders 
Association  reorganized  early  in 
February  after  a  period  of  several  in¬ 
active  years  and  elected  Louis  Harden, 
Sr.,  Sussex,  as  president.  Other  officers 
elected  were  vice-pres.,  Oliver  H. 
Everitt,  Ringoes;  secy.-treas.,  Elmer  C. 
Scheidenhelm,  Extension  Dairyman, 
College  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick; 
directors,  William  Gulick,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  Leon  A.  Roof,  Stillwater  and 
Russell  Croshaw,  Wrightstown.  Clifford 
T.  Conklin,  secretary  of  the  National 
Ayrshire  Breeders  Association,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vermont,  met  with  the  association 
at  its  reorganization  meeting  and 
urged  leaders  to  carry  on  a  vigorous 
program  of  herd  testing  for  production, 
classification  of  herds  for  type  and 
health  improvement.  Shirley  Stephens, 
district  fieldman  for  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation,  made  suggestions  for  4-H  Club 
activities  and  a  State  association  field 
day. 


Paul  Uhlig  of  High  Bridge,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  believes  that  time  de¬ 
voted  to  cleaning  and  rust-proofing 
farm  equipment  before  storing  for  an¬ 
other  season  is  time  well  spent.  Grain 
drills  and  corn  planters  in  particular 
are  thoroughly  cleaned  with  water 
under  pressure,  then  painted  with  a 
mixture  of  kerosene  and  used  crank¬ 
case  oil  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
one,  as  soon  as  the  planting  job  is  com¬ 
pleted.  This  farmer  finds  that  the 
equipment  is  not  only  in  good  working 
order  when  he  is  ready  to  use  it  again 
but  that  the  life  has  been  extended 
by  years. 


The  Farmers  Cooperative  Livestock 
Auction  Market  at  Hackettstown  which 
was  set  up  to  sell  general  farm  live¬ 
stock  every  Tuesday  started  on  Febru¬ 
ary  6  to  hold  weekly  poultry  auctions 
each  Thursday.  The  Directors  expect 
to  attract  poultry  for  the  sales  from 
„farms  in  Warren,  Sussex  and  Morris 
Counties.  The  nearest  existing  auction 
is  the  one  at  Flemington  which  has 
been  operated  by  the  Flemington 
Auction  Market  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  since  *1931  in  connection  with  its 
business  of  general  livestock  and  egg 
sales. 


At  its  second  annual  meeting  and 
dinner  held  recently,  the  New  Jersey 
Older  Youth  Organization  elected 
Kenneth  Conover,  Skillman,  pres.  Other 
officers  elected  are:  Richard  Hammell, 
Sparta,  vice-pres.;  Jean  Mills,  Salem, 
secy.,  and  Robert  Wheaton,  Bridgeton, 
treas.  The  organization  is  part  of  a 
national  movement  being  led  by  the 
Extension  Service  to  interest  young 
men  and  women  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  30  to  help  these  rural  young 
folks  to  get  ready  to  take  their  elders’ 
places  in  community  activities. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  203. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETU 

BECAUSE  of  age,  I  must  sell  my  farm  home.  1% 
miles  north  of  Wakefield.  31  miles  southeast  of 
Petersburg  on  Route  46Q.  24  acres  very  fertile.  9- 
room  dwelling,  large  barn,  outbuildings,  electricity. 
Price  $7,000.  If  you  want  to  buy,  we  can  deal. 

A.  J.  Burkett,  Wakefield,  Va. _ ' _ 

WANTED  to  buy  or  lease,  cleared  acreage  in  North¬ 
ern  Jersey  suitable  for  growing  evergreens.  John 

Ratciiffe,  R,  F-  D.  No,  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. _ 

430-ACRE  farm,  2,000  apple  trees,  30  registered 
Holstein  cows,  20  heifers,  Champlain  Valley.  Fertile 
land,  all  conveniences,  for  rent  or  sale  optional.  BOX 
4905,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

POPULAR  poultry  and  egg  farm,  Jersey,  near  New 
York.  1946  retail  income  $86,000.  Modern  equipment; 
15  acres  plus  7 -room  dwelling;  $135,000;  terms. 

Marsan  Company,  9  Clinton  St.,  Newark,  N.  _ J. _ 

DAIRY  farmer;  will  give  long  term  lease;  option 
to  purchase;  195  acres,  2  ponds,  small  neat  house 
(vacant) ;  local  dairy  will  take  production.  State  high- 

way  25,  Heyser  Office,  Port  Jefferson  Station. _ L.  I. 

FREE  list,  dairy-poultry  farms,  gas  stations,  tourist 
homes.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington,  Conn. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

ORANGES:  45  lb.  box  for  $2.20  express  collect. 

Rlnck  Groves,  Pomona  Park.  Florida. _ 

HONEY:  New  crop  at  last  available.  Either  clover  or 

wildflower;  5  lbs.  $2.85;  postage  prepaid  to  third 
zone.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

VERMONT  maple  sugar.  5  lb.  can  dark  $3.75;  2  lb. 

can  granulated  $3.00;  1  gallon  No.  2  maple  syrup 
$8.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. _ 

INDIAN  River  fruit.  Florida's  juiciest,  fresh  from 

trees.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seeded  (fullest- 
flavored)  grapefruit,  $4  25;  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.45; 
half  seedless  grapefruit,  half  oranges,  $4.7 0 ;  oranges, 
$4.95.  20  cents  per  bushel  discount  on  shipments  of 
six  bushels  or  over.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso, 
Florida.  _ _ 

DELICIOUS  Tree  ripened  oranges.  None  better  Bushel 
$1.80.  Express  collect,  Ben  Squires,  Route  2. 
Sanford,  Florida. _ _ 

FRESH  Oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  right  from 
the  trees.  Send  your  orders  to  Walsingham  Groves 
at  Largo,  Florida.  We  fill  orders  for  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  Bushel  oranges  pr  tangerines 
$4.45.  Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $4.30.  All  grape¬ 
fruit  $4.20.  %  bushel  oranges  or  tangerines  $2.85. 
Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $2.70;  grapefruit  $2.60. 
This  is  sent  to  you  prepaid,  send  check  with  order. 
We  ship  any  amount  from  %  bushel  to  a  carload.  We 
grow  our  fruit  and  we  know  our  fruit.  J.  A. 
Walsingham,  Largo.  Florida. _ _ 

OUR  best  oranges,  grapefruit  $2.25  bushel,  5,  $10.00. 
Not  prepaid.  A.  Shaw,  Bradenton,  Florida. 


CHERRIES:  Fresh.  Montmorency,  tart,  30  lb.  cans. 

25  lb.  fruit,  5  lb.  sugar.  $8.00  can.  Strawberries: 
Fresh,  Premier,  30  lb.  cans,  24  lb.  fruit,  6  lb.  sugar. 
$12.00  can.  For  home  canning,  delicious  for  pies, 
sauce,  baking,  etc.  All  charges  paid.  Send  money 
order.  Thelm-Ott  Farms,  Webster,  N.  Y. _ 

AVERY'S  Golden  honey  contains  no  buckwheat  or 
other  strong  flavored  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.85;  10  lbs. 
$5.d0  prepaid.  H  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. _ 

OLD  Fashioned  dried  apples  2  lbs  $1.30;  4  lbs.  $2.50 

postpaid;  L.  W.  Denlinger,  Clayton,  Ohio. _ 

FLORIDA’S  finest  tree  ripened  luscious  Indian  River 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines,  mixed  sizes,  in¬ 
cluding  one  pound  jar  delicious  pure  tropical  honey. 
One  bushel  $4.95;  one  (90  lb.)  box  $7.95.  Express 
prepaid  east  of  Mississippi.  Slight  additional  charge 
West  and  Canada.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
Ingram  Groves,  Box  15X,  Rockledge,  Florida. 

HONEY:  Orange  Palmetto,  again  available,  mild, 

delicious,  liquidfied,  case  6  -5  lbs.  $15.  Express 
collect.  Harry  Merrill,  Merrick  Road,  Massapequa, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ 

DRIED  apples  or  apple  Schnitz  (sour) ;  3  lbs.  $1.90 

prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsviile,  Pa. 

PURE  maple  syrup  postpaid  third  zone  $5.00  gallon. 

Order  early.  Franklyn  L.  Fisk,  Sr.,  Sharon,  Vt. 
HONEY:  Delicious  buckwheat,  excellent  quality,  $2.50 
per  5  pound  pail  postpaid  third  zone.  Clover  $2.85. 
Greulick  and  Son,  Scotia,  New  York. _ 

1947  crop  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  March  and 
April  delivery.  $6.00  gallon  delivered  3rd  zone. 
Remittance  with  order  please,  to  simplify  book- 
keeping.  Gagne  Garden’s,  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

PURE  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  honey.  Strawberry, 

grape,  pineapple,  etc.  Pound  jars.  Assortment  6 
to  box  $3.50.  C.O.D.  David  Shields,  7  East  Clinton 
Ave.,  Oakiyn,  N,  J.  _ 

HAVE  small  Baldwins  and  McIntosh  suitable  for 
apple  juice  or  jelly.  Cold  storage  stock,  fine  con¬ 
dition,  truck  lots.  J.  P.  Sullivan  Apple  Storage, 
Ayer,  Mass. _ 

DELICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges  $4.25  bushel;  half 
$2.55.  Grapefruit  $3.65  bushel;  mixed  oranges, 
grapefruit  $3.95  prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter 
Park.  Florida. 

APPLE  butter,  delicious,  old-fashioned.  Corn  meal. 

Whole  wheat  flour,  cereal.  Organically  grown — no 
sprays,  dusts,  chemicals.  Walnut  Acres,  Penns  Creek, 
Penna,  _ 

FALL  flower  honey,  5  lb.  pail  $2.25  postpaid  third 

zone.  George  Arp,  Catskill,  N,  Y, _ 

HONEY:  Light  finest  quality,  reduced  price:  5  lb. 

pail  $2.35  prepaid  3rd  zone;  6-5  lb.  pails  $10.50 
express  collect.  Behr  Brothers,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Catskill, 
New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Excellent  quality,  light,  mild  flavored.  5 

lbs.  $2.65  postpaid  3rd  zone.  6,  5-lb.  pails  not  pre¬ 
paid  $15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Moorland  Apiaries. 
Attleboro,  Mass. _ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y  , 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

WANTED:  Children  to  board.  Write,  cl  Donnelly, 

R.  D.  2,  Carlisle,  Pa. _ _ 

ACTIVE  retired  man,  seeking  board  and  laundry,  on 
farm  preferred.  BOX  4885,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

NURSING  home  in  Rockland  County.  Rates  from  $150 
monthly.  BOX  4916,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades.  Will 

deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Phone  47-282,  _ 

WANTED:  Antique  guns  and  pistols.  Cash  for  single 

pieces  or  collection.  Give  description  and  price. 
Joseph  Marron  Jr,,  260  Gardner  Rd.,  Ridgewood.  N,  J, 

FOR  Sale:.  Timothy  and  clover  mixed  hay,  by  truck 

or  carload.  Kenneth  L,  Stewart.  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  20  tons  good  mixed  hay.  Harry  Matter. 
R.  2,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  40  antique  white  stone  china  one  and  one- 

half  »inch  drawer  knobs.  $1.00  each.  H.  W.  Matter, 
R.  2,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  One-man  pick-up  baler.  CL  s]  Jansen, 

Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale  or  exchange:  De  Laval  milking  machine  two 

units,  rotary  bottle  washer,  can  washer,  hand 
bottle  washer.  No.  20  Duro  irrigation  pump.  Make 
offer  in  cash,  livestock,  hay,  etc.  Large  dairy  barn  for 
rent.  -  A,  M.  Jordan.  Pinelawn,  L.  I. _ 

COLORFUL  hand  woven  kitchen,  hall,  stair  carpet. 

Jersey  cotton  rugs.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531 
W,  First  St.,  Hazelton,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Lincoln  incubatqr,  750  egg  power  venti¬ 
lator,  mechanical  turning,  automatic  humidity,  used 
once.  C  &  J  Rototiller,  Hobart  air  compressor  1%  H.P. 
and  DeVilbiss  spray  gun.  Emms,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Keyport,  N.  J. _ 

PICKING  machine  $350;  electric  incubator  $60;  both 

suitable  for  chickens  or  turkeys.  Conlon,  East 
Taunton,  Mas3. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farmall  tractor,  on  rubber,  excellent 
condition,  buzz  saw  attached.  John  Deere  No.  68 
Forage  Harvester  nearly  new  condition.  E.  L. 
Rogers,  Stillwater,  N,  Y.  _ 

JAY-BEE  Hammer  mill,  model  F,  10  In.  feed, 
separator  and  bagger.  John  Schlick,  Ven  ;  Center, 
N.  Y,  Phone  13  F  21. _ _ 

DELCO  plant,  2,000  watts,  110  volts.  L.  D.  Rice, 
Rowland,  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania. 

CASE  pick-up  baler,  like  new.  Selling  reason,  bought 
automatic  International  ba’er.  Contact  me  promptly. 
Wm.  Sulouff,  Northumberland,  Pa. _ 

ROTOTILLER  wanted.  Wm.  Prctsch,  Route  1. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Christmas  tree  ornaments.  Old 
ones  desired,  tinsel  covered,  frosted,  clamp  on, 
odd  shaped,  beads,  etc.  Also  old  musical  tree  stand. 
Mrs.  John  Pillion,  61  Magnolia  St.,  Lackawanna  18, 

New  York. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  7  new  Ever  Ready  electric  milkers,  never 
uncrated,  $80  each.  Can  be  seen  at  Ford  Garage, 
Hnp  Bottom,  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania,  or 
call  Mrs.  Harris  Ridgeway,  2540,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 

EIGHT  and  10  frame  hives,  supers,  wax  and  supplies. 
Mueller,  R,  F.  D,  1,  Box  204,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  Two  row  McCormick-Deering  potato  digger, 
tractor  power  take-off  drive.  In  perfect  condition. 
Four  Winds  Farm,  Peterborough,  N.  H. _ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.  $4.50; 

3  lbs.  $5.85,  queens  included.  Booked  full  until  May 
20th:  none  C  O.D.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton.  N.  .T, 

WANTED:  Used  Rototiller  or  tiller  attachment.  BOX 
4908,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  We  offer  for  sale  the  following  equip¬ 

ment  and  supplies.  12  "only"  three  tier  poultry 
finishing  cages  complete  with  automatic  watering 
troughs,  dropping  screens,  practically  new.  2  Hawkins 
five  section  all  electric  starting  batteries.  4  Hawkins 
four  tier  Hardner  units.  Wilson  12  can  cooler,  heavy 
duty  compressor.  Wilson  8  can  milk  cooler  heavy 
duty  compressor  and  agitator.  Wilson  80  cubic  foot 
farm  freezer  3,600  lb.  capacity,  72  in.  high,  35  in. 

depth,  107  in.  long,  4  doors.  Herrick  model  No.  3 
semi-scalder.  Trescott  No.  40  apple  grader,  complete 
with  cleaner.  Five  selective  No.  3  2  in.  to  3  in., 

never  used.  Square  braid  baskets  8QT.  150  doz. 
Bushel  baskets  complete  with  liners,  caps  and  covers. 

8  Jamesway  coal  brooders.  EBtes  hog  breeding  crate, 
never  used.  Greenbrier  model  375B  poultry  and  turkey 
picker  1%  H.  P.  motor.  All  the  above  equipment  i3 

new  or  practically  new.  No  reasonable  offer  refused, 

as  we  require  space.  Cook  Farms,  462  Lakeview  Ave., 
Valhalla,  N.  Y.  Phone  White  Plains  2523.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Ann  Arbor  twin  gear  stationary  baler  on 
rubber  with  motor.  Reasonable.  Gruitt  Bros., 
Washington,  N,  J, _ 

TWO  2-horse  walking  plows  10  and  12  inch,  good 
condition.  1  New  Idea  plant  setter.  1  New  Idea  5  ft. 
cut  binder.  1  hay  loader  McCormick.  1  2 -horse 

McCormick  mower  5  foot  cut.  1  land  roller.  1  ton 
chain  block.  1  2-horse  log  wagon.  1  dump  wagon.  150 
gallon  Hayes  orchard  sprayer.  1  2-horse  Fairbanks 
Morse  gasoline  engine.  30  and  40  weight  motor  oil 
by  drum.  Apple,  vinegar  4  and  5  years  old.  2 
bottom  Case  tractor  plow  14  inch  corn  planter,  disc 
harrow.  1  2-row  potato  digger.  1  2-row  potato 
planter.  I  horse  weeder.  Barn  floor  thrasher.  1  1927 
White  farm  truck.  1  tractor  farm  trailer  9.00x13  tires. 

14  foot  bed.  Write  Francis  Baker,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J.  Highway  26. 
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COLON  I  At 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 
Announces  NEW  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  I  0.$. Approved 

T>o  von  wonf.  T^TTTCT?.  nTTTfyR’S  for  T/F.SS  monpv? 


HATCHES 

DAILY 


Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS  money? 

Do  you  want  LAYERS?  More  people  buy  Colonial 
Chicks  than  any  other  kind.  The  reason  —  EGG 
PROFITS  from  COLONIAL  breeding.  Over  180,000 
Wing-Banded  R.O.P.  males  used  last  20  years  (dam's 
R.O.P.  records  200-351  eggs).  Great  numbers  of  Official  Egg 
Laying  Test  Pens — 5  U.  S.  Grand  Champion  Pens  in  5  Breeds 
added  in  1  year  alone.  The  result — -Colonial's  Best  Egg  Chicks 
are  50%  to  almost  100%  blood  out  of  200  to  over  300  egg  hens. 

Fine  Blood  in  Colonial’s  Lowest  Price  Chicks! 

Customer  after  customer  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  per  bird 
has  resulted  from  Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Program. 

Do  You  Want  to  Save  Real  Money? 

Write  for  Colonial’s  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  — 
good  no  matter  where  you  live.  9  big  hatcheries 
located  for  quick  delivery  to  any  state.  Popular 
varieties.  SEXED,  if  desired.  CROSSBREEDS 
also.  Easy  terms  of  $1.00  down.  Send  letter  or 
card  today  for  2  BIG  FREE  CHICK  BOOKS. 


Sex-Guaranteed 

PULLETS 

krsl2M 


PER 

100 


TWO  BIG  BOOKS 

Book  No.  1:  New  farm-tested  poultry 
book:  latest  discoveries  reported  by 
20  farm  college  experts.  Book  No.  2: 
Colonial's  Chick  Catalog  with  pictures 
In  natural  colors.  Both  Free! 


COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio 


m 


TT 


FREE 

CATALOG 


\! 


Get  this  ^  UTS?1 

book  that 
covers  poul¬ 
try  for  the 
BUSINESS 
Poultryman! 

WENE  CHICK 


Announcing  Developments  Worked  Out  in  Co¬ 
operation  with  Leading  Eastern  Poultrymen 

Paying  BIG  profits  from  small  backyard  flocks,  too!  Wene’s 
phenomenal-laying  WHITE-EGG  CROSS  for  egg  farmers; 
Wene’s  U.  S.  Copyrighted  ALL-WHITE  BROILER  CROSS  — 
yellow  skin  and  legs,  extra  plump,  very  fast  feathering  and 
maturing.  Other  commercially  profitable  purebreeds  and 
crossbreeds.  HEN-BREEDER  R.O.P.  SIRED  White  Leghorns  (200-300 
Egg  Blood).  R.O.P.  Sired  heavy  breeds:  New  Hampshires,  Reds, 
Rocks,  etc.  SEXED,  if  desired. 

BIG  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS 

4  competitively  priced  matings  with  REPLACEMENT  guarantees;  write 
for  details.  BLOODTESTED.  We  ship  anywhere  by  AIR  or  rail.  Write 
for  details  and  FREE  CATALOG. 

Write  for  Details  &  Early  Order  Discounts 

FARMS,  BOX  3-C,  VINELAND,  NEW 


U.  S.  N.  J. 
APPROVED 
A  Pullorum 
Controlled 

1,800,000 
Hatching 
Capacity 
Hatches  Year 
”  Around 

JERSEY 


W.  Chas.  Bothy/ 
Leghorns 
R.O.P.  Sired  N.J.- 
U.S.  Certified  Leg¬ 
horns  hatched 
from  hen  breed¬ 
ers; 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY 

BEACON 


•  Barred  and  Sex-Link  Crosses 

•  Heavy  Breed  Pullet  Chicks 

•  97%  Pullet  Sex  Accuracy 
Guaranteed 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  30 


New  Hampshires 
Quality  New 
Hampshires  fea¬ 
turing  finest 
R.O.P.  candidate 
matings. 


N.  J.-U.S. 
APPROVED 


BEACON  HATCHERIES 

R.  D.  3,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


HATCHES 

EVERY 

WEEK 


For  More  Eggs  And  Meat 

Clements’  Chicks  are  bred  especially  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs 
and  quick  development  of  solid  meat.  Every  Clements’  Chick  inherits  all 
the  money-making  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  Clements  sensa¬ 
tional  Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers. 

MAINE-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Write  today  for  Catalog  —  Order  Clements  Chicks  and  be  sure  of  top  Quality. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 


Box  25 


Winterport/  Maine 


DOUGLASTON  nSS'R.I.REDS&CROSSES 


R.  I.  REDS 

17  years  progeny  breed¬ 
ing  means  higher  pro¬ 
duction,  larger  egg  and 
body  size.  Contest  win¬ 
ning  quality.  Tested  for 
pullorum.  Straight-run  or 
sexed.  We  deliver  date 
promised. 


DOUGIASTON 

aa 

W/A 


CROSSBREDS 

Healthy,  vigorous  chicks 
—a  cross  of  our  It.  I. 
Reds  and  best  Barred 
MANOR  FARM  ?°<:k  Males.  Wonderful 

hum  ■t'.;  «*„*,  for  meat  and  eggs. 

~  — •  Tested  for  Pullorum. 

Straight  run  or  sexed. 
Route  3.  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Free  Catalog. 


/»]*] 

BLOOD-TESTING -  EAMESWAY  CULLING  -  B.  0.  I*.  BREEDING 

These  advanced  modem  methods  have  produced  the  quality  in  Rupp’s  Chicks  that 
means  steady  profits  for  you!  One  Rupp  customer’s  weekly  income  from  eggs  alone 
is  more  than  $200.  Another  gathers  405  eggs  in  one  day  from  500  layers.  You 
can  do  as  well  with  Rupp  Chicks.  Ohio  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  Day-old 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Legorcas  and 
Rock- Red  Cross.  Also  sexed  chicks. 

Prompt  Service.  Helpful  and 
Price  List  FREE.  Address  — 

DEPT.  R,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Guaranteed  Live  Delivery. 
Informative  Literature  and 

RUPP’S  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY, 


5REAS0NSWHY 


_ i  Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 

.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lota  of  Big, 

— Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

,  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  «•  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth—  Even_  Color. 

.  p. feathering^ 


■^OGTODAyJ  | 

•naketi  ' 

broiler 


fWRITE- 

the  full  facts  about  ’/ 
n'.H.,  U.S.  Approved  Pr’  1  nt®  ta< 
.  lorum  Clean  stock.  Write — 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R, 
EXETER.  N.H 


c<>m, l 


Could  you  do  something  about  this 
chick  situation?  When  chicks  are  or¬ 
dered  from  hatcheries,  p  definite  prom¬ 
ise  is  given  to  send  them  on  a  certain 
date.  In  fact  you  are  asked  on  what 
date  you  want  them.  You  get  ready 
for  them,  brooders  are  kept  warm,  but 
no  chicks  arrive.  You  go  to  town,  some¬ 
times  at  great  inconvenience,  time  after 
time  and  still  no  chicks.  Finally  word 
is  received  that  chicks  will  come  on  a 
later  date,  but  they  do  not  always  come 
then.  However  they  do  arrive  from 
two  to  six  weeks  or  more  after  the  date 
originally  promised.  If  they  cannot 
send  chicks  at  the  original  agreed  date, 
why  can’t  they  send  word?  Every  year 
time  is  wasted  going  back  and  forth 
to  town  and  expense  is  incurred  keep¬ 
ing  equipment  ready  to  take  care  of 
chicks.  It  upsets  all  our  poultry  plans 
for  the  season.  Can  anything  be  done 
about  it?  MRS.  J.  F.  D. 

New  York. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  our  reader. 
A  delay  puts  back  the  whole  year’s  pro¬ 
gram.  It  should  be  possible  to  advise 
customers  of  delays.  Some  hatcheries 
do.  We  realize  that  the  hatcheries 
have  their  difficulties.  In  some  cases 
their  hatches  just  fail  to  come  off  or 
they  are  far  smaller  than  expected. 
Other  difficulties  arise  and  any  num¬ 
ber  of  unprecedented  troubles  come  up 
to  cause  delay.  Often  they  cannot  be 
controlled.  But  some  system  should  be 
evolved  whereby  the  customers  would 
be  notified  and  some  definite  idea 
given  as  to  when  to  expect  their  chicks. 
It  would  create  a  better  feeling  on  both 
sides  and  solve  some  problems. 

I  received  the  material  ordered  and 
it  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  wonder 
if  you  have  ever  experienced  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  feeling  relieved  by  throwing  your 
worry  on  someone  else  with  complete 
confidence  that  everything  will  be  all 
right?  This  kind  of  thing  cannot  be 
bought,  but  I  did  not  turn  to  you  because 
I  thought  that  I  was  entitled  to  this 
service  as  a  subscriber.  The  wealth 
of  information  and  your  common  sense 
editorials,  sometimes  full  of  inspiration, 
cannot  possibly  compare  with  the 
amount  I  pay  as  a  subscriber.  I  know 
of  no  other  farm  service  that  the  farm 
folks  receive  so  much  for  so  little  as 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  c.  w.  f. 

Connecticut. 

A  misunderstanding  was  cleared  up 
and  the  dealer  expressed  his  interest  in 
knowing  that  we  were  concerned  in 
what  is  right  and  good.  This  represents 
a  fine  attitude  on  both  sides  and  it  en¬ 
courages  us  in  our  efforts  to  be  of 
service  to  both  readers  and  advertisers. 

In  your  January  18  issue  you  refer 
to  mailing  seeds  abroad.  In  city  papers 
a  florist  has  an  advertisement  offering 
to  send  vegetable  seeds  to  Europe.  Has 
there  been  a  change  in  the  law?  I  look 
for  my  Rural  with  eager  eye  and  being 
an  arm-chair  farmer,  my  crop  never 
fails.  f.  t. 

New  York. 

The  Post  Office  Department  advised 
us  in  accordance  with  information  given 
in  the  previous  issue  that  seeds  were 
not  mailable  abroad.  The  florist  referred 
to  was  advised  by  them  later  that  it 
was  possible  to  ship  seeds  to  all  for¬ 
eign  countries.  On  checking  again 
with  the  Postmaster  at  New  York,  he 
advises  getting  information  from  the 
local  post  office  immediately  before 
mailing  any  seeds.  We  do  not  want 
to  mislead  our  readers  and  will  keep 
watch  of  the  situation,  but  this  is  where 
it  stands  at  this  date.  We  thank  F.  T. 
for  his  good  interest  and  “eager  eye.” 

While  travelling  my  wife’s  luggage 
was  broken  into  and  a  wrist  watch 
stolen.  The  luggage  was  sent  by  Rail¬ 
way  Express  and  insured  for  $50.00.  We 
have  tried  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
from  them  without  success.  Will  you 
bring  the  matter  to  their  attention. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  m.  b. 

It  is  unwise  to  ship  jewelry  in  this 
way.  The  express  company  receipt 
states  that  they  “will  not  be  responsible 
for  bonds,  coupons  or  jewelry  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  value  unless  the  articles  are 
enumerated  in  the  receipt.”  They  de¬ 
cline  all  responsibility  inasmuch  as 
there  was  no  indication  that  the  watch 
was  in  the  baggage.  We  could  not  col¬ 
lect  the  claim  and  refer  to  it  only  to 
put  readers  on  their  guard  if  valuables 
are ‘to  be  included  in  ordinary  luggage. 


Up  Goes  Production 


Box  R. 


Do  you  know  where  I  might  find  a 
iTiifit  TmicnOTTTnfif1  l  market  for  old  feather  beds?  E.  s. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  New  York 

Feathers  from  old  feather  beds  have 
a  negligible  value.  It  would  take  a 
good  many  to  make  any  sizeable  amount 
and  few  handlers  of  such  goods  would 
consider  small  quantities.  Anything 
less  than  50  to  100  pounds  would  be 
considered  junk  and  could  only  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  junk  dealers.  They  sell  the 
feathers  to  factories  with  sterilizing 
plants  and  such  plants  would  not  con¬ 
sider  small  lots.  Local  people  in  small 
towns  might  use  them  for  pillows  if 
they  considered  that  they  came  from  a 
wholly  sanitary  source. 


When  you  house  a  flock  of  Coil’s  New  Hampshires. 
They’re  especially  bred  for  better  growth,  feather¬ 
ing,  early  maturity,  meat  and  egg  production. 
Hundreds  of  successful  chick  raisers  make  more 
profit  with  Coil’s  Chicks. 

100%  u.  S.-N.  H.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
•NEW  HAMPSHIRES-ROCK  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  CROSSES— BARRED  ROCKS 
CHICKS  STRAIGHT  RUN  OR  SEXED 
Write  for  New  Catalog— Order  Now. 


C OLL'S  POULTRY  FARM 


East  Jaffrey.  New  Hampshire 


A  Brooklyn  party  offered  to  audition 
singers  and  get  them  positions.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  he  is  all  right. 

New  York.  mrs.  j.  f.  f. 

We  inquired  of  leading  concerns  in 
broadcasting  circles,  but  the  party  was 
unknown  to  any  of  them.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  recommend  him.  We 
commend  our  reader’s  caution  in  check¬ 
ing  on  an  individual  before  entering 
into  negotiations.  There  are  many 
“offers”  going  around  and  many  are 
unknown  individuals,  but  where  “cash 
in  advance”  is  the  main  requisite,  get 
some  references  before  paying  out  your 
money.  Legitimate  concerns  offer  cre¬ 
dentials.  Many  individuals  are  honestly 
endeavoring  to  build  up  a  following 
and  they  may  have  facilities  for  render¬ 
ing  service  to  newcomers,  but  they 
should  set  up  satisfactory  references. 

Stanley  Grayson  of  New  York  was 
convicted  on  43  counts  of  a  45  count 
indictment.  Three  other  parties,  Wolfe 
M.  Mandel,  Louis  Franco  and  Morris 
Berman,  associates  of  Grayson  in 
Stanley  Grayson  and  Company,  were 
defendants  in  the  same  trial  and 
pleaded  guilty.  The  quartet  are  accused 
of  having  made  a  profit  of  $100,000 
in  a  year  and  a  half  through  the  sale 
of  oil  royalties,  which  they  falsely 
represented  would  become  valuable 
over  a  period  up  to  50  years.  If  oil 
royalties  are  presented  to  you,  go  to 
the  best  lawyer  you  can  find  and  have 
him  go  over  the  lease  or  contract  with 
a  fine  tooth  comb  before  you  succumb 
and  sign  any  papers.  Mandel  was  re¬ 
ported  some  time  back  to  be  serving 
a  three  year  sentence  for  fraud. 

A  Monroe  County  citizen  lost  20 
chickens  in  several  raids  on  his  poultry 
yard.  He  averted  one  attempt  when 
noises  in  the  yard  awakened  him.  A 
car  was  hustling  away  and  he  did 
not  see  any  of  the  intruders,  but  he 
did  find  that  his  chicken  house  had 
been  broken  into  again.  The  thieves 
had  spread  the  interior  of  the  coop 
with  something  that  had  rendered  the 
chickens  unconscious  but  none  had 
been  taken.  The  owner  remarked: 
“Ain’t  science  wonderful!”  But  this 
was  one  time  the  chicken  thieves 
missed  out  on  the  result  of  their 
operation. 

The  Florida  Businessmen’s  Service  of 
Panama  City,  Fla.,  offer  a  list  of  com¬ 
panies  in  six  Florida  cities,  who,  they 
say,  will  employ  people  in  various  lines 
of  work.  They  charge  one  dollar.  I 
will  appreciate  any  information  you 
can  give  me  about  them.  e.  f.  c. 

Nejv  York 

We  found  no  rating  for  this  Service. 
However  we  believe  writing  to  the 
officials  in  the  various  cities  in  the 
sections  in  which  one  is  interested, 
would  have  more  value.  They  would 
know  of  available  positions  and  we 
have  found  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
very  helpful  and  reliable  in  the  ad¬ 
vice  they  give. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  now  re¬ 
quires  all  Pennsylvania  dealers,  handl¬ 
ing  produce  on  commission  direct  from 
farmers  in  the  State,  to  procure  a  li¬ 
cense  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  The 
license  costs  $5.00  a  year.  The  law  will 
be  strictly  enforced  and  all  dealers 
must  register  and  secure  a  license.  It 
is  hoped  to  protect  Pennsylvania  ship¬ 
pers  against  fraudulent  practides  by  un¬ 
known  dealers.  This  is  similar  to  the 
New  York  law  which  protects  only 
New  York  shippers  and  the  regulations 
are  well  worth  while. 

Has  the  Wrigley  Pharmaceutical  Com¬ 
pany  gone  broke  or  not?  I  have  a  little 
stock  I  would  like  to  cash.  l.  c.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

The  stock  of  the  old  Wrigley  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Company  was  sold  some 
years  ago  to  a  receiver  for  the  State  9f 
New  Jersey.  The  amount  received  did 
not  cover  even  the  preferred  creditors. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  market  for  the 
stock  of  our  reader  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  worthless. 

One  Edward  Katz  operated  dry 
cleaning  shops  in  Pennsylvania  under 
the  name  of  “Jay  Dee  Cleaners. 
Complaints  were  received  that  many 
garments  were  not  returned  and  others 
were  badly  damaged.  Katz  had  several 
stores,  which  later  were  closed  and,  it 
is  said,  many  bills  were  left  unpaid.  If 
Edward  Katz  appears  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
advise  us  promptly  and  it  will  be  well 
to  notify  the  authorities. 

Can  you  locate  the  Philadelphia 
Game  Mfg.  Co.,  which  was  located  in 
Philadelphia  some  years  back?  Is  the 
company  stiff  in  existence?  F.  s.  p- 

The  company  has  not  been  at  the 
Philadelphia  address  for  a  number  oi 
years  and  the  building  they  occupies 
has  been  torn  down.  The  concern  is 
evidently  no  longer  commercially 
active  as  no  trace  can  be  found  of  them. 

One  of  our  Rhode  Island  readers 
would  like  to  know  the  address  ox  a 
Mrs.  Tobey,  who  gave  lessons  in  rug 
making.  Can  any  one  help  her  out. 


Subscribers ’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  ML 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


WANTED:  Lady  for  housekeeper  for  bachelor  and 
his  parents.  One  who  would  like  a  permanent  home. 
Good  wages.  Home  located  five  miles  from  industrial 
town.  Electricity.  Write  to  M.  E.  Thomas,  65  Central 
Ave.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Single,  experienced  vegetable  and  or¬ 

chard  man.  Comfortable  living  quarters,  salary  and 
board.  50  per  cent  net  profit  if  suitable.  Louis  Matis, 
932  Park  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


EXPEKIENCED  housekeeper.  Harry  Goodnow,  45 

Elm  St..  Norwood,  N,  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER:  Cooking  optional,  two  adults,  small 

house;  50  miles  New  York  City.  Salary  secondary  to 
real  homelike  atmciphere.  References.  Write  Mrs. 
Leland  Smith,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 

valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Alt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  _ 

WOMEN,  20  yearB  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York, 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  4192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 

as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 
Massachusetts.  _ 

ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female.  Age  limits  18  to 

55.  Annual  salary  $1,690  with  $100  increments 
after  each  year  of  service  for  4  years.  Eight-hour 
day  with  opportunities  for  over-time.  Eighty-six  days 
annual  leave  with  pay.  Sick  leave  allowances  after 
6  months  of  service.  Medical  care  provided  without 
cost.  Position  includes  pension,  group  insurance,  sick 
and  accident  insurance  privileges.  Write  or  apply  in 
person.  Central  IsHp  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip, 
Long  Island.  _ 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Yemon,  N.  Y. _ 

HELP  Wanted;  Ward  attendants,  men  and  women 

over  18  years  of  age.  Certain  sick  leave  benefits 
after  one  year  of  service.  Dree  hospital  service  and 
medical  care.  Four  weeks  paid  vacation  each  year. 
8-hour  day,  with  opportunity,  if  desired,  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate.  Salary,  $1,300- 
$1,700  per  year,  plus  30%  bonus,  with  reduction 

made  for  maintenance.  Write  for  information, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

FEMALE  cooks  and  dining  room  workers,  8  hour, 

four  weeks  paid  vacation.  Write  for  information. 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  fanner,  married.  Experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Good  able  farm  band,  must  be  good 

milker,  large  dairy,  modem  machinery.  BOX  4751, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  for  dairy  farm.  Theodore  Vreeland, 
Morris  Plains,  N.  3. _ 

SINGLE  Man  on  commercial  poultry  farm  for  steady 

job.  State  age,  experience  and  wages  expected.  BOX 
4793,  Rural  New-Yoifter. 

WANTED — Farmer  as  manager.  Married  man  who 
understands  dairy  cattle  and  production  and  har¬ 
vesting  of  hay,  pastures  and  silage.  References  as  to 
character,  experience  and  ability  are  required.  First 
class  house  and  good  proposition  for  right  man.  In 
first  letter  state  briefly  experience,  references  and 
wages  expected.  Blossom  Hill  Farm,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Skilled  calf  and  young  stock  raiser.  Feed¬ 
ing  and  care  of  50-60  Guernsey  calves  and  yearlings 
in  separate  bam.  Excellent  pay  and  living  conditions. 
Only  successful,  experienced  man  need  apply.  Write  for 
further  details  and  send  brief  description  of  experience, 
family,  references,  etc.  Sunny  Valley  Farms,  New 
Milford,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Single  man,  late  twenties,  early  thirties, 

as  secretary  assistant  to  gentleman  fanner.  Fine 
home  and  living  conditions;  good  salary.  Prefer  country 
reared  man.  State  military  service,  age,  farm  exper¬ 
ience,  education,  and  other  pertinent  facts.  BOX  4808, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  Hand:  single,  young  man,  experience  necessary. 

For  modem  Guernsey  farm,  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Good  wages  and  proposition  for  right  qualifica- 
tions.  E.  J.  Wick,  Nakoma  Farms,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  landscape  man  for  private  es¬ 

tate  work  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Must  know 
perennial  borders,  pruning  trees,  shrubbery  and  care  of 
lawns.  Modern  house  and  milk  furnished.  Write  stating 
experience,  etc.  BOX  4813,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Cook,  serve,  housework;  gardener,  lawn, 

for  three  acre  summer  property.  HartsvHle,  Penna. 
Separate  furnished  living  quarters.  Reasonable  wages. 
BOX  4812,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted:  Man  for  vegetable  garden,  lawns  and 

out  of  door  work;  wife  as  cook  and  houseworker. 
Must  come  well  recommended.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  61, 
Gladstone,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Farmer-gardener,  married;  unusual  oppor¬ 

tunity  for  all  around  farmer  on  small  farm.  Cow, 
chickens,  etc.  Must  have  best  references.  Love  of 
children  and  animals  very  essential.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition  for  man  who  appreciates  good  home.  Comfortable 
living  quarters,  heat,  light,  telephone.  Elinor  Brooks, 
Califon,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  man,  care  cows,  chickens,  lawn  and  garden. 

Exchange,  good  home,  opportunity  to  raise  poultry, 
vegetables  for  market.  Lansing  Sowersby,  Catskill, 
New  York. 


GENERAL  houseworker.  Small  farm,  modern  oil  heat 

house,  near  Princeton,  N.  J.  Two  in  family.  Good 
wages,  good  home  for  right  person.  BOX  4887,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  for  general  farm¬ 

ing.  Good  living  quarters,  some  gardening  Farm 
located  at  Jay,  Essex  County,  New  York.  References 
required.  BOX  4888,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


TURKEY  man  wanted:  Single,  experience  neeessary 

in  hatching  and  growing.  We  will  supply  2-room 
cottage  on  farm.  Splendid  opportunity  for  right  man. 
References  necessary.  Mill  Acres  Farm,  Dodgingtown 
District,  R.F.D.  1,  Bethel,  Conn.  Phone  Newtown  384. 


WANTED:  Married  man  for  general  work  on  large 
dairy  farm.  Wife  board  and  room  farm  help. 
Permanent.  Milk,  wood,  potatoes;  good  wages.  P.  M. 
Souls,  Box  198,  Neiiiston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Female  attendant  nurses:  $1,620  per  year; 

vacation  and  sick  benefits.  No  previous  experience 
necessary.  Apply  Wrenthom  State  School,  Wrentham, 
Mass. 


WANTED :  Two-time  milker.  Good  opportunity. 

Permanent  job.  Good  wages  and  living  conditions. 
Experienced  in  machine  milking,  care  and  feeding 
of  quality  cattle.  Immediate  opening.  Write  giving 
references  and  telephone  number  to  BOX  43,  Harlingen, 
New  Jersey,  or  phone  (reversing  charges)  Bellemeade, 
N.  J.  29  RL 


COUPLE  for  small  country  place,  Westchester 
County.  Man  for  gardening  and  general  work;  must 
be  able  te  drive.  Wife  to  help  in  house  on  hourly 
basis.  Attractive  unfurnished  cottage.  First  class 
references  and  experience  required.  P.  O.  BOX  276 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work.  Good  oppor¬ 

tunity  for  permanent  iob.  Good  wages  and  living 
conditions.  Experience  in  handling  and  repair  of 
machinery  preferred.  Immediate  opening.  Write  giving 
references  and  telephone  number  to  BOX  43, 
Harlingen,  New  Jersey,  or  Phone  (reversing  charges) 
Bellemeade,  N.  J.  29  R1 


MAN  wants  disabled  man  as  companion,  help  with 

light  work.  Drive  ear  for  good  home.  $25  a  month. 
Gaudent  Farm,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Phone  176  F2. 


COUPLE,  with  or  without  children.  Housekeeper  and 
general  handyman,  for  employed  parents  with  hoys 
1%  and  6.  Near  Princeton,  N.  J.  BOX  4897,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  or  single  or  widowed  woman  to 

serve  as  cottage  parents,  supervising  and  caring 
for  children  either  boys  or  girls  at  children’s  school. 
Attractive  salary,  plus  room,  board,  laundry,  month’s 
vacation  annually.  Camfortable  and  pleasant  accommo¬ 
dations.  Address  applications  Executive  Director, 
St.  Christopher's  School  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y 


AN  elderly  man  who  understands  gardening  and 

chickens  to  help  owner  on  private  place  in  New 
York  State.  Garden  for  home  use  only.  Apply 
William  Brown,  18I&  East  27th  St..  New  York  City, 


CAPABLE  woman  to  care  for  two  children,  four 

and  two.  Live  in  country.  Own  room  and  bath. 
Please  state  experience,  references  and  wages.  Mrs. 
B.  H.  Mariner,  Savona,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  country  bred  woman  with  teen  aged  boy  who 

wishes  good  home  and  excellent  school.  Central  New 
York  on  main  road  with  bus  service.  Woman  to  help 
with  house  work  and  farm  tourist  home.  Boy  to  help  on 
poultry  farm  spare  time.  Permanent  for  right  party. 
State  salary.  BOX  4909,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  middleaged  general  farm  worker. 
Job  Newbould,  Halley,  N,  Y.  _ 

COUPLE  for  housework  in  suburban  home  on  bus  line 

for  two  elderly  people;  moderate  salary.  BOX  A. 
Convent,  N.  J.  _ * 

YOUNG  healthy  couple,  farm  background,  on  a 

general  farm;  give  qualifications  first  letter.  BOX 
4861,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  own  room,  small  family,  N.  Y. 

suburb,  willingness  more  important  than  experience. 
Write  particulars,  starting  salary.  BOX  4865,  Rural 

New-Yorker.  _ 

APRIL  1st.  Working  foreman  experienced  in  dairy 

and  general  farming.  Must  bo  capable  of  handling 
second  man  and  taking  charge  in  owner’s  absence. 
Will  consider  combination  of  two  men.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  house  with  modern  accommodations. 
Require  satisfactory  references.  State  wages  desired. 
BOX  4866,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Man  on  small  farm.  State  age,  experi- 

ence,  salary.  Handy,  willing,  able,  describe  self. 
Eusner,  Montlcelio,  N.  Y. _ '  _ 

GARDENER-Farmer  all  year  round,  private  estate 

fiutnam  County.  Must  have  own  car.  Live  in 
village  at  present,  later  on  property.  Write  giving 
references  and  salary  espeeted.  Address  BOX  4867, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HELPER:  Sober,  single,  small  school  farm;  $100  and 

maintenance.  Dr.  Frederick  Martin,  Bristol.  B.  I. 
"ANTED:  Experienced  single  man  who  can  qualify 
.  Ior  200(1  wages  on  dairy  farm.  Dependable,  to 
ue  worthy  of  advancement.  Good  living  conditions. 

Yorker6  N*W  York‘  WrUe  BOX  *808»  Bural  New- 

"  ANTED:  Capable  young  woman  for  cooking  and 

general  housework,  under  40  preferred.  Small  country 
Must  like  children  but  no  one  with  children  or 
pets  will  fie  considered.  Personal  interview  and 
reference  required.  Good  wages.  Write  Mrs.  Lester  C. 
itchy,  -rum  of  ItlTer  Koa(},  Stamford,  Conn. 

.CQUPle,  woman  light  house  work;  gentle- 

henfiy  work.  30  miles  from  New 
Jr  Westchester.  Six  days  weekly;  room,  board, 
Roy  'juvir*  YI’,aPi‘!  advancement,  excellent  surroundings. 
-u-v  48"0.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

l  single  lady,  Washington,  Connecticut. 

s«me  driving,  handyman.  Wife,  cooking, 
ahi»ral  housework,  Middleaged  without  children,  reli- 
nff  ti,SfperiSIced’  Good  wages,  two  rooms  and  bath 
Munk  iT  Year  around.  Can  interview  New  York  City 
address  2j'  Wrlte  fully  giving  qualifications, 

Yorker’  te,ephona  "umber.  BOX  4874,  Rural  New- 

U  krmwilo?  superintendent  for  farm  estate.  Full 

iav,i!s.  Sowers,  fruit  trees,  pure  bred 
familv  e5LiCa<'tl!i'  . 8tato  full  particulars,  age,  size 
^>tl>j_Jialary  desired.  BOX  4882,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

managers  wanted  for  a  few  retail  feed 
]ar, ,,,  equipment  stores  owned  and  operated  by 

(hanriio'I',,  known  national  manufacturing  and  mer- 
Purcha,  *5  company.  Experienced  In  grain  and  feed 
sirablo  hnt  *®i*housing,  mixing  and  sales  is  de- 
cuitural  eBs«tJal.  Farm  background  or  agri- 

tor  th„  also  desirable.  'Excellent  future 

oerifinno  „  ,  wcn-  Apply  giving  personal  facts,  ex- 
Yorker  J  references.  BOX  4879,  Rural  New- 

Reliable,  capable  woman  as  housekeeper, 
home  hype,  lor  lady  living  alone.  Modern 

15  c°m*ort  and  convenience.  Country.  Town 

car  RnY  Haven.  Prefer  person  able  drive 

’  BOX  4880,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN ,  clean  habits,  new  home  in  Connecticut,  one 
mile  from  churches  and  village  center.  Willing 
worker,  three  children.  Race,  creed,  color  no  matter. 
Will  be  respected.  BOX  4913,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  for  general  farming  on  modern  farm; 

no  dairy.  New  tenant  bouse.  BOX  4911,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farmer,  experienced  herdsman,  large  dairy- 

orchard  farm,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  If  possible, 
father  and  son.  Salary  and  share  of  profits,  also  con¬ 
sider  share  or  renting  farm.  BOX  4906,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Reliable  married  man  for  year  around 

job,  mechanically  inclined,  to  run  tractors  and 
milking  machines.  No  liquor.  $150  month.  Four  room 
house,  bath  and  furnace.  Only  neat  family  need 
apply.  Walter  Behrman,  Newton,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER-Gardener,  handyman.  Good  salary,  mod¬ 

ern  house  for  married  man  on  farm  located  Kent 
County,  Maryland.  Reply  BOX  4914,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED :  One  or  two  dependable  cooks  for  boys’ 

camp,  July  and  August,  100.  Also  dependable  man 
who  knows  carpentry  and  electric  repair  service. 
H.  J.  Benchoff,  Woodstoek,  Virginia. 

WHITE  couple,  caretaker-farm  helpers.  Philadelphia 

area;  house  amply  furnished.  State  health,  ages 
references,  children.  BOX  4915  Bural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  smaU  family  wanted  on  large 

dairy  farm.  Must  be  practical  skilled  mechanic, 
able  to ,  repair  and  operate  trucks,  tractors,  new 
Holland  baler,  feed  chopper;  some  experience  in 
welding  desired.  Job  includes  farm  work  and  some 
care  of  young  stock.  Modem  shop  with  heat  and 
complete  line  of  tools.  BOX  4817,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milk- 

ers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s 
Employment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

MAN,  handy,  estates,  farms,  willing  worker,  reliable; 

a,so  chauffeur;  smaU  wages;  good  home.  George  J. 
Simon,  Windham,  Conn. _ 

SKILLED,  married  poultry  man,  commercial  or  private 

place.  Interested  only  permanent  connections.  Estab¬ 
lished  place  or  one  building  up  a  trade.  Top  refer- 
*"e®s«  capable,  full  charge,  sincere  interest.  BOX 
4862,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  mature,  houseworker  desires  po- 

siti°n:  Christian  environment;  wages  $100  per  month. 
BOX  4864,  Rural  Kew- Yorker. _ 

GARDENER,  middleaged,  desires  work  on  small 

estate.  Have  best  of  references.  Please  Btate  wages, 
etc,  in  first  letter.  BOX  4869,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  experience  and  ability, 
wants  position.  Salary,  shares.  BOX  4875,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

FARM  manager,  experience,  college,  poultry,  dairy. 

general  agriculture  wants  position.  BOX  4876,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

COUPLE,  experienced  poultryman,  farmer;  wife  part- 
time  housework.  Boy  17.  Want  position.  BOX  4877. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTHYMAN,  single,  middleaged,  25  years  experi¬ 

ence,  can  handle  any  size  Plant.  BOX  4878,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  wanted:  Experienced  ereamery  man  for  any 
type  of  milk  plant  operation.  Available  March  15th. 
BOX  4881,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

MAN  42,  single,  good  knowledge  gardening,  green¬ 

house;  drives.  Seeks  year-round  job  with  good  living 
conditions.  P.  O,  BOX  322.  Hartsdalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Position  as  farm  manager,  30  years  ex¬ 
perience  farming  and  livestock  raising.  Married, 
no  children.  BOX  4889,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y2H5G,?„a,?  s?,rne  experience,  dairy,  general  farming. 
BOX  4860,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  51  wishes  position  in  country  with  private 
family;  many  years  experience  with  automobiles, 
saddle  horses  and  dogs;  not  interested  in  any  other 
kind  of  work.  BOX  4863,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE,  age  58,  experienced  in  fruit,  dairy  and 

vegetables,  wants  work  on  farm  or  estate.  Handy 
with  tools.  BOX  4884,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EUROPEAN-American  agriculturist,  wishing  position, 
farm-ranch-estate  manager.  B.  W.  Karczmarczyk, 
557  E,  Curtis  St.,  Linden,  N.  J. 


HORSEMAN,  young,  experienced,  reliable,  desires  job 
on  breeding  farm  or  riding  stable.  Three  years 
agricultural  college.  Apply  BOX  4886,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  honest,  married  man  with  family,  seek- 
ing  permanent  position  with  future,  dairy,  farming. 
BOX  4902,  Rur.al  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER:  Late  forties,  small  family,  whole  life 

experience  in  all  branches  of  dairy  and  general 
farming,  breeding,  calf  raising.  Never  failed  to 
lower  costs  and  increase  production.  Graham  school. 
No  tobacco  or  liquor.  Efficient  and  dependable.  Best 
references.  BOX  4894.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  gardener,  kitchen  worker.  (Worlds 
fastest  dishwasher).  Clean,  dependable,  Christian. 
No  drinking  or  smoking.  Single,  45.  Gnegy,  36 
“  Locust,  Hagerstown.  Md. 


WEST'S  1947  catalogue:  Over  1,000  farm  and  business 
bargains.  Free  copy,  write  West’s  Farm  Agency, 
QB-5,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa.  _ _ 

WANT  to  rent  small  farm  with  privilege  of  buying; 

near  to  village,  plenty  of  barn  room.  Lewis  Tietze, 
Mendham,  n.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  125  acre  farm  near  Seneca  Lake.  Largo 
basement,  barn  sheep;  smaller  barn  cattle,  poultry 
nouse,  4-car  garage,  9-room  house,  electricity,  vapor 
bath,  fireplace,  steel  roofs,  unlimited  water 
supply,  13  acres  woods,  rest  cultivated;  hard  road. 
milk  route,  school.  David  Baker,  Lodi,  N.  Y. _ 

i  ’  0'„  100  acres,  large  barn,  maple 

Wulsier.Tae’kensa^.  8°  -P°r  m0nth-  Write  Emil 


J. 


THREE  lots  Fort  Lee  Section,  N.  J.  Good  location. 
3-67O3h0r  l!lfonBation  Rhone  J.  Baumley,  Underhill 


BABYLON,  L.  I.  4  acres,  150  cows,  milk  produced 

commercially.  Income  over  $100,000  per  ykr 
^fnr  »‘room.  house’  two  baths,  house,  cow 

«!5'000’  Joh“ 


WORKING  gardener,  manager;  long  experience  as 

florist,  vegetables  and  complete  work  on  place  re¬ 
quiring  experienced  man.  Married,  no  family.  Good 
cottage,  favorable  conditions  for  kind  courteous  services. 
Middleaged,  floral  culture,  agriculture.  BOX  4891, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  and  mother,  German,  gardener-care- 

taker,  housekeeper  farm-estate.  BOX  4892,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  dairyman;  sincere,  honest,  hard 
worker;  lucrative  methods  raising  beef,  hogs, 
smoked  food  specialities.  BOX  4896,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  tradesman,  maintenance,  estate  work. 

seeking  permanent  position;  married  with  family; 
no  tobacco  or  liquor.  BOX  4903,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  cowman  desires  work  on  farm  or 

.Private  estate.  State  wages  and  particulars.  BOX 
4898,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JEWISH  girl,  21,  wants  job  on  dairy,  or  dairy- 

poultry  farm.  WiUing,  efficient  worker,  experienced. 
Have  excellent  reference.  BOX  4899,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  American,  single,  nationality  white,  healthy, 
well  and  strong,  pleasant  and  agreeable,  honest  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy;  no  tobacco,  liquor  or  pro¬ 
fanity.  Would  like  position  as  caretaker.  Summer 
home,  farm  or  estate;  milk  one  or  two  cows,  daily 
chores,  vegetable  garden,  mowing  lawns  and  hedge 
trimming.  E.  M.  Condon,  P.  O.  BOX  332,  Madison, 
-New  Jersey. 


WOMAN :  Cook  and  baker,  expert  on  the  better  type 

cooking  wants  position  year  around  in  country; 
commercial  only;  prefer  New  Jersey.  BOX  4904,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LARGE  estate  manager  and  son-in-law  with  25  years 

experience  in  poultry  and  dairy  farming;  good 
reference;  two  weeks  trial  preferred.  Both  men  are 
married,  no  children.  BOX  4912,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  married,  desires  position,  caretaker,  chauffeur, 

anything;  salary  and  quarters.  BOX  4910,  Bural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  married,  43,  with  life  experience 

in  general  farming,  agricultural  school,  purebred 
stock,  dairy  and  poultry.  Only  modern  permanent 
position  considered.  Not  afraid  of  work;  available 
at  once.  BOX  4907,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


PENNSYLVANIA  and  Maryland  farms.  Descriptive 

lists  free.  Co-Operative  Realty,  543  R  W.  Market 
St.,  York,  Pa. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania  in  the  beautiful  Pocono 
Mountains,  17  miles  from  Stroudsburg,  105  miles 
from  New  York  City.  80  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Farm  of  128  acres.  On  good  public  road.  70  acres 
level  fields.  30  acres  pasture  land  fed  with  3  springs 
and  never-failing  spring  brook.  28  acres  woodlands. 
Attractive  smaU  lake  lined  with  big  maple  trees. 

Site  for  larger  lake.  5-room  house  and  2-room  house. 
Large  bank  bam.  Garage.  Poultry  house.  Pig  pen. 
Grainary.  Springs  and  well.  Buildings  stand  In  a 
lane.  Attractive  pine  grove.  This  is  an  excellent 

farm  or  country  home,  and  is  ideal  for  a  camp  or 

club.  Electricity  available.  Annual  taxes  $43.  Price 
$7,600.  Terms  can  be  had  of  about  $3,000  cash  and 
balance  mortgage.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn, 
Bealtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


FARM  for  sale.  Porter  farm  about  7  miles  from 

Canton,  consisting  of  84  acres  more  or  less.  Build¬ 
ings  in  good  condition.  Inquire  at  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Canton,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale;  9-room  old  house  in  small  village,  elec¬ 

tricity,  half  acre,  $4,500.  Also  house  bad  roof, 
siding,  floors  and  walls;  $1,500,  Harry  Vail, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Poultry  equipment,  batteries,  starter,  inter¬ 

mediate  finishing,  brooder  houses,  stoves,  range 
houses,  feeders,  waterers,  roosts,  nests,  refrigerator, 
lumber,  etc.  Inspect  after  February  17th.  Senmar, 
Smith  Road,  Union  Hill.  Dover,  N,  J,  Route  10. 
Phone  Dover  6-2147. 


FOR  Sale:  Nationally  known  Farley  Porter  poultry 

and  fruit  farm.  91  acres,  Sodus,  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.  R.O.P.  inspections  for  years.  Incubator  capacity 
15,000  per  week.  Hot  water  heated  pens  for  6,000 
chicks,  30  brooders  and  range  shelters.  Also  60  acres 
apples,  best  varieties;  45  acres  prime  bearing,  15 
acres  10  years  old.  Main  house  12  rooms,  2  baths, 
city  water;  2  tenant  houses,  other  suitable  buildings. 
Outstanding.  Call  or  write  L.  M.  Warner,  WiHIamson, 
N.  Y.  Associated  with  Lum  Realtors . 


WANTED  to  rent,  farm  on  highway,  suitable  for  live¬ 

stock  and  tourists.  Give  fuU  particulars  in  first 
letter.  BOX  4777,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale,  Ilayshore.  L.  I.,  modem  equipt  opportune 

5  acre  broiler  farm  with  7-roora  house  and  6  out¬ 
buildings,  15  brooder  oil  stoves,  running  water,  oil 
tanks,  etc.,  capacity  7,500  broUers  minimum,  all 
stocked  and  in  perfect  condition.  Price  $15,000.  BOX 
4778,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS:  75  acres,  equipped,  9  cows,  $7,200.  Farm 

98  acres,  equipped,  15  cows,  modern  buildings, 
located  Route  20,  $12,500.  Farm  200  acres,  50  cow 
dairy  farm,  modern  buildings,  on  Route  20,  $10,000. 
Terras  given.  Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y,  The  farm  man. 


FREE  lists,  photo  folder  farms,  ranches  to  650  acres, 

$2,000-$75,000.  Homes,  gas  stations,  feed  store,  re¬ 
tail  milk  business;  $24,000.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (27th 
year),  Cobleskill,  “Eastern"  N.  Y. 


NATIONALLY  known  Jersey  breeding  farm;  Orange 

City;  115  acres,  finest  buildings,  real  money-maker. 
Write  about  A-ll,  No.  105  QE,  West’s  Farm  Agency, 
Brokers,  G.  E.  Hess,  Rep.,  19  Jackson  Ave.,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 


CATSKILLS:  7 -room  bouse,  improvements,  garage, 

bam,  chicken  coop,  8  acres,  near  village,  price 
$6,000,  half  cash.  Others.  Steinhardt,  Brokers, 
Fielsehmanns,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  SmaU  acreage,  in  New  York  or  New 

England,  on  paved  road,  with  or  without  buildings. 
Full  details.  E.  Mawby,  20  Hutcheson  Place,  Lyn- 
brook,  N.  Y. 

$9,000  buys  two  houses,  on  state  road,  bus  line  and 

lake.  One  12  rooms,  other  7,  lights  and  water.  Good 
income  three  family  house  in  town  center,  with  acreage, 
water  and  lights;  price  $7,500.  High  acreage  on 
Connecticut  Biver  with  seven  room  house;  price 
$10,000.  Good  development  for  homes.  Walter  P. 
Dudley,  Deep  River,  Conn. _ 

TO  rent,  farm,  inclusive  machines,  tractor,  cows,  reno¬ 
vated  cottage,  electricity,  bath,  new  dual  range, 
$25  month,  married  people  only.  Reference  exchange 
essential.  Mrs.  Von  Haugg,  East  Berne,  N.  Y, 


MAINE  Farms:  Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  cata¬ 

logue.  Albert  J.  Dostie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St., 
Augusta.  Maine. _ _ _ 

GENTLEMANS  estate:  Located  13  miles  from  Cornell 
University  and  the  Fingerlakes  region,  modern  home 
hot  air  heating  system,  bams  with  30  stanchions,  silo, 
poultry  house,  milk  house,  garage,  beautiful  grounds. 
Price  $20,000,  Springers  Real  Estate,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


FARM  Wanted,  over  50  acres,  125  miles  N.  Y.  C. 
O'Reilly,  314  E.  54th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

FRIES  catalog  Penna  and  Maryland  farms.  Calaway 
Realty,  Park  Row,  Chestertown,  Md. 


on  har<!  surfaee  r°a<i.  6  acres  wood  lot, 
tivp  past“r0>  135  acros  very  produc- 

nf  lbl0j..tract°r  worked.  Will  support  60  head 
of  cattle.  Modem  10-room  house,  electricity  bath 
floors.  Cow  bam,  30  stanchions,  5  box  stalls' 
drinking  cups,  2  silos,  horse  bam,  granary,  hog  Den' 

A®"!  h,<r?1’,  hay  barn’  a»  slate  rJoff  and  palmed  ta 
A-l  condition.  To  appreciate  this  farm  you  would 
have  to  see  it.  Timothy  Flynn,  Busklrk.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  127  acre  tractor -worked  farm  25  hi  eh 
producing  cows,  2  horses,  200  rock  pullets  good 
80t  b«rse  drawn  tools,  electric  milk  cooler,  milking 
“jacMne.  Modern  10  room  dwelling,  bath,  furnace 
electricity,  good  floors;  40x75  basement  barn,  32  ties’ 
water  cups,  4  stalls.  Tool  house,  poultry  house  2  car 
garage.  Located  two  miles  from  Oxford.  N  Y  on 
r°ad-  $15,000  takes  everything.  Down'  •  deposit 

Kvr (Sr  ■«»»««£« 

f  D.  Gallagher  Ileal  Estate  Agency^' w  y. 

aere8’  dddstone,  Dutch  Colonial  house  7 
Tvnnb-Omo’  recently  modernized  kitchen  and  breakfast 
2"caf  st°ne  garage,  all  improvements  including 
sewer,  automatic  gas  hot  water  heai  , 

New°Yorkg8City?  Sdiate^^pa^’ 

Rockmnd°Countyr 

Price  about  M  onnW  arr,ange4  present  owner  to  stay. 
gSSr®  —  SOX  '  Rura}68  New- 


FRUIT  and  broiler  farm  near  New  Paltz  New  York 


aDer  -&CTe  buys  Delaware  Countv 

dairy  farm  245  acres,  livaffie  house  g^od  barn  for 

Rurahr^wPSr.timb0r’  ^  Box'  4872! 


19i oJcltES,  bunk  camp  near  lake,  village-  S2  non 
, "  acres,  substantial  buildings  $2  500 *  ’ 2-fa'mtiw 
vUlage  house  $4,000;  650  acres  (130  miles’  NYC) 


WANTED:  Furnished  farm  or  country  house  im 
yprovements.  Rent  or  lease.  BOX  m?.  J&NewI 


^acrer  50D00N0G  fU :  1Ua 
room  farmstead;  2  bams;  garage’  poultry  500  c^naeit^ 
money-maker;  Drlced  qu4  &!e.P°S^ 7a.SHS.; 

Newark,  N.'  Y  ^’  HcD  ’  210  E’  Union  it.) 


30T»„n,V/iE  farra’  2  family  house  all  improvements' 
Buildings  to  accommodate  20,000  chicks  non 

New^York. eows’  400  pi*8-  George’  Diederi^’seffi 


AWa^n’S^le%Sr’^’  ^  *15’000»  ba«  cash! 


W4EE  l0ase  property  suitable  for  dude  ranch.  Most 

n2,IUPeScksMd  ridffig^land^SvriteTox 


56  ACRES,  25  tractor  tilled,  10  woods  mna  n 

headU8siinIight3’  8prin£  water>  basement  barn  for  ‘>0 
beaJ>  silo,  garage,  poultry  houses,  main  highway  new 
tractor  equipped,  milker,  cooler  9  good Tows  5 
heifers.  Bargain  at  $6,800;  half  cash.  C  D  Wa’gar 
Broker.  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.  U  vvagar. 


BALE:  60  acre  farm,  Warren  County.  Two  houses" 

fie  d  ']oamraKsnti  °a,ler  , ^buildings;  smooth  rolling 
field  mam  soil,  trout  stream.  Roy  E  Russell 
B;_  D.  3,  Great  Barrington.  Mass  B088611* 


G<?J>D,„narm  f0,r  8ale:  Selling,  too  old  to  farm  im 

seafood  1  country;0  »  l^ooT'h’o^e. 

nrS?lgn!!a!er^  route  avaiJa&le,  at  high  retal 

Ocean  Citl’^vr  transferable.  30  mites  fron 

Ocean  City,  Maryland.  Milton  W.  Payne  Pocomnke 
Maryland.  R.  F.  D.  3.  Phone  4nn  ’  0C0m0k0 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania;  In  the  heart  of  the  Pooonr 

Mountains,  90  miles  from  New  York  and  85  miles 
.  Philadelphia.  On  good  macadam  highway  Old 

acre”1  ^f  land  hwUlth  °f  9  r,00m3'  with  electricity.  80 

f nr  So  A  iand  ,  ,ith  Jery  Iar#e  trout  stream.  Sit€ 

for  a  4  acre  lake.  Magnificent  views.  20  acres  ni 

big  marketable  timber.  Old  bam  Well  and  snrinfrQ 
A  tractive  country  home,  and  Weal  for  f  boys'  and 
gnls  camp.  Low  taxes.  $12,000  Terms  of  $4  non 
cash  can  be  had.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H  Learn 
Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna.  '  Beam. 


FOR  Bale:  160  acre  dairy  farm,  Wayne  Count- 
,  *  H'*  acres  woods  (15  hard  maDle)  h-ilnru 

imssible  W<tlkled’  sin'1  .b31™'  20  stanchions,  1  20  m” 
possible,,  tile  silo,  two  car  garage,  8-room  hZ 

chestnut  trim,  electricity,  running  spring  water  1 

dlinJi  macadam  road,  school  bus.  For  fu 

123  Church  Real  Estate  Broke 


kal®:  97-  acre  model  farm,  completely  eauiDne 

2  rnhhercrlw963’  1946  tractor’  1940  Papec  blowe 
it  rtv,‘ibfmHrJi-.far?1,wa8on8'  comPlete  equipment,  oi 
of  the  finest  set  of  farm  buildings  in  this  section  $ 
modern  conveniences  in  both  house  and  bam  a  ci 
home  in  the  country,  price  bare  $1  q  non 
equipped  $30,000.  Write  Craine  I  Miner0  Teens' 

and  pictures13’  SherbUrae*  N’  Y-  for  jescripth 


WANTED:  Dairy  fruit  truck  farm,  about  100  acri 

farmers  price  terms.  Within  100  miles  w 
Bronx^N"’  Copeland-  3430  Boiler'  Av 


74  ACRE  dairy  farm,  basement  barn  silo  9-r™ 

RuraUlSeNeT- YorkT18 3  Chenang0  County-  »OX  48E 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  would  rent  farm  oa- 

Bgxi%91300Lreaf'N^XT  We8tbbester  Counties. 


RENT  on  shares,  300  acre  dairy  farm,  northern 

Stock  and  some  tools,  electricity 
BOX  4895,  Rural  New-Yorker.  ^ 


WANTED:  Farm,  preferably  stone  house,  no  low 

loTmiles’  4alrvC°r-ditl0n’  eleetrlcUy'  hl£h  elevation  ; 

miles  N.  Y.  C.;  necessary  have  large  stream  or 
pond,  not  interested  inflated  prices.  Write  details 
first  letter.  BOX  4900.  Rural  New-Yorker 

50  ACRES.  Good  house,  shade,  garage,  cemented 
basement  bam.  Bacrifico  $3,000.  Also  larger  farm. 
.BOX  30,  Route  2,  Spartaneburg.  Pa. 

WANTED  to  rent,  option  to  buy'  farm  and  gasT 
station  or  tavern,  cabins,  on  main  highway.  Price 
about  $3,o00.  May  arrange  present  owner  to  stay 
Distance  about  100  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Replies  kent 
confidential.  BOX  4901.  Rural  New-Yorker  P 

97  ACRE  farm,  5  minutes,  hard  road,  church  and 
store.  10  room  house  and  barn  fair  condition. 

Situated  on  16  acre  flat  field,  50  acres  tractor  land, 
®u"*ble  fJairy,  poultry,  truck  farming;  South  Bradford 
County.  *2,600.  Owner  Vernon  Ambrosius,  R  D  L 
New  Albany.  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  About  two  acres,  small  house,  out- 

bulldings,  electricity,  mail  delivery,  radius  75  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  Limit  $4,000.  F.  Reinemann,  45  Tehama  St., 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  _ 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  201, 


The  right  engine  protection  for  your 

POP/£R  P£RFOPM£PS... 


There’s  a  lot  to  keep  in  mind  when  it 
comes  to  proper  engine-protection. 
But  first  and  foremost  is  the  motor 
oil  you  use... your  engine’s  inner 
lining.  Poor  performing  motor  oils 
can  be  the  cause  of  much  engine 
damage. 


FARM  PRODUCTS 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 


Esso  motor  oils  have  been  developed 
with  your  engine  needs  in  mind . . . 
for  tractor,  truck  and  car.  There  are 
several  grades,  each  designed  for 
a  specific  job... and  into  each  has 
been  built  the  quality  and  features 
necessary  for  engine-protection. 


Rely  on  your  Esso  Distributor  for 

quality  fuels,  lubricants,  greases 
and  the  many  other  Esso  Farm 
Products.  His  service  is  reliable,  his 
products  dependable.  Ask  him,  or 
write  Esso  Marketers,  Room  1600, 
26  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.Y.,  for 
FREE  copies  of  Esso  Farm  News. 


Essolube  HD  for  heavy-duty  diesel 
and  gasoline  engines ;  Essolube,  a 
quality  oil  at  a  popular  price  for 
heavy  jobs;  Unexcelled  Esso  Motor 
Oil  for  protective  lubrication  . . . 
long-lasting  economy. 
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Send  for  your  copy  of  this  treasure- 
house  of  quality  seeds  and  garden¬ 
ing  information.  In  it  you'll  find  the 
finest  varieties  seed  science  has  pro¬ 
duced.  You  can  depend  on  Wood¬ 
ruff  to  supply  the  seeds  for  the  best 
garden  you  ever  grew. 

Box  1 

f.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.' 

Milford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  your  1947 
Woodruff  Seed  Annual. 

Name  . 

Street  or  RFO  . . . 

Town  . . . . 

State  . 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

LATHAM,  NEWBURGH,  SODUS, 
SUNRISE,  TAYLOR.  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES.  BOYSENBERRIES,  GRAPE 
VINES,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  HEDG¬ 
ING,  EVERGREENS,  ROSES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog.  A 
Guid  t  to  the  Best  Plants  and 
Trees  that  grow.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
Dependable  stock  at  reasonable 
prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  .  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  the  center  ol  the  Famous  Fruit  Balt 
ol  Niagara  County  for  the  past  30  Years. 


Grow  the  better  new  ones.  Golden  Mus- . 
cat  with  I%-2  lb.  clusters.  New  Buffalo 
best  of  all  blue  grapes.  23  other  new 
and  popular  kinds.  Also  Chinese  chest¬ 
nuts.  Dwarf  apples,  fruit  trees,  berries, 
blueberries.  Write  now  for  MIDLER'S 
FREE  GRADE  BOOK  AND  NURSERY 
pages.  Illustrated,  full  of  valuable 
information. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  c— ffiSLV  v. 


GUIDE. 


PAGE’S  \ 

iEEDS 

for  more  beautiful  and  productive  gar-  , 
dens — plant  Page’s  Seeds  —  Standard  j 
since  1896.  The  best  proven  varieties  of  1 
flower,  vegetable,  lawn  grass  and  field  / 
seeds — in  packets  or  bulk.  Insist  on  / 
Page’s  Quality — at  your  dealer  or  write  / 
the  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY  L 
P.O.BOX  B-12,  GREENE,  N.  Y. 

I 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 
T  Jr-  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 
1  Yr.  Rooted  Cuttings  50c  each.  $40.00  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  TIME  AND  MONE1 

p  ?  °ur  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Frostproi 
cabbage,  Onion,  and  Lettuce  Plants:  also  hart 
lomato,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato.  Peppi 
I™  Eggplant.  Free  1947  color  Catalogue. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  ( 


Kvery  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  fret  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


VICLAND  OATS 

"beat  Certified  $4.50. 


Certified  first  quality  blue  tag 
$1.75.  Uncertified  $1.35.  Henry 
Merlin  Sprecher,  Plain.  Wis. 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Potting  Soil  for  Plants 

We  have  a  small  greenhouse  in  which 
we  grow  vegetable  plants,  which  we 
sell  in  the  flats,  thus  losing  most  of 
the  soil.  We  make  up  a  compost  pile 
of  about  equal  parts  soil  and  manure, 
but  believe  we  would  have  better  re¬ 
sults  by  mixing  in  some  sand  and  per¬ 
haps  lime  and  commercial  fertilizer. 
We  grow  mostly  cabbage,  lettuce  and 
tomato  plants.  Could  you  suggest  a 
beter  formula  for  the  compost? 

We  are  also  troubled  with  weeds  and 
damping  off  and  are  wondering  if  it 
is  practical  to  sterilize  a  compost  pile 
with  chemicals.  I  was  thinking  it  might 
be  possible  to  use  formaldehyde,  ap¬ 
plying  it  as  the  pile  is  built,  using 
another  layer  of  soil  as  a  seal,  or 
in  other  words,  using  the  formaldehyde 
between  each  load  of  soil  or  manure. 
If  this  would  work,  how  much  should 
be  used,  how  can  it  be  applied,  and 
would  it  be  harmful  to  the  plants  if 
the  compost  would  be  shredded  and 
left  lay  a  month  or  more?  We  use 
about  150  cubic  yards  of  soil  each 
season.  We  are  not  equipped  to 
sterilize  it  with  steam,  and  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  discover  a  method  which  would 
be  economical  in  both  time  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Any  information  you  may  have 
on  the  above  will  be  appreciated.  We 
have  a  medium  chestnut  soil.  a.  l. 

York  County,  Pa. 

The  usual  formula  for  a  potting  soil 
to  grow  seedlings  is  one-fourth  well 
rotted  manure  or  compost  and  three- 
fourths  good  garden  soil,  which  has 
been  well  limed  and  fertilized.  If 
your  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  It  is  well  to 
add  one-fourth  sand.  It  is  dangerous 
to  add  lime  and  commercial  ferilizer 
because  it  is  so  easy  to  get  too  much. 
If  you  use  any  at  all,  do  not  add  more 
than  one-half  cupful  of  each  to  each 
bushel  of  soil. 

To  fumigate  soil  with  formaldehyde, 
use  one  pint  (one  pound)  to  614  gallons 
of  water.  Use  this  solution  at  the  rate 
of  two  quarts  per  cubic  foot  of  soil 
treated.  The  pile  should  be  covered 
with  cloth  or  paper  for  at  least  two 
days,  after  which  the  soil  should  be 
stirred  and  not  used  for  planting  for 
at  least  two  weeks  after  treatment. 


Moving  3-Year-Old  Asparagus 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
about  some  problems  that  are  puzzling 
me?  Last  Spring  I  planted  100  one  year 
old  asparagus  plants.  Later  I  decided 
I  would  have  to  move  almost  half  of 
them  to  a  new  location,  which  I 
thought  would  be  feasible,  since  two 
year  old  plants  are  commonly  set  out. 
Accordingly  I  moved  10  of  them  this 
past  Fall,  though  some  of  the  roots 
were  cut  in  the  process.  However,  to 
move  the  rest  I  will  have  to  dig  up  a 
strawberry  bed,  which  I  cannot  do 
until  the  berries  have  been  harvested 
next  Summer,  by  which  time  it  will 
be  too  late  to  move  the  asparagus. 
Will  it  be  possible  to  move  them  next 
Fall  when  they  are  three  years  old, 
and  are  there  any  special  precautions 
I  should  take?  a.  c.  s. 

Litchfield  County,  Conn. 

Asparagus  plants  can  be  moved  any 
time  while  in  the  dormant  condition 
after  the  stalks  are  killed  by  frost  in 
the  Fall  until  growth  starts  in  the 
Spring.  Three  year  old  plants  may  be 
so  large  as  to  require  considerable 
work,  but  they  can  be  moved  without 
affecting  later  growth.  As  many  of  the 
roots  should  be  moved  with  the  crown 
as  possible. 


The  Red  Kidney  Bean 

Would  you  please  tell  me  what  variety 
bean  is  grown  for  the  dried  black  bean, 
which  is  used  fpr  that  delicious  black 
bean  soup?  Many  beans  are  listed  as 
having  a  black  seed,  but  none  say 
whether  they  are  edible  as  a  dry  bean. 

Alabama.  mrs.  r.  w.  g. 

The  variety  used  for  black  bean  soup 
is  the  Red  Kidney.  These  become  quite 
dark  whefl  cooked.  These  are  grown  in 
the  same  way  as  any  dry  mature  bean. 
Plant  in  a  moderately  fertile,  well 
drained  soil,  after  all  danger  of  frost 
is  past.  Seeds  are  sown  from  two  to 
three  inches  apart  in  rows  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  feet  apart  for  cultivation. 
They  must  be  kept  free  from  bean 
beetles  by  dusting  regularly  with  cryo¬ 
lite  or  rotenone.  Pull  up  the  vines 
as  soon  as  the  pods  are  dry.  Small  lots 
can  be-dried  under  cover  in  a  dry,  well 
ventilated  place.  Thresh  as  soon  as 
dried  and  put  the  dry  beans  in  a 
tight  container  and  fumigate  for  bean 
weevils. 

Temperature  for  Hotbed 

What  is  the  best  temperature  to  use 
in  starting  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
in  a  hotbed?  g.  m.  a. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

To  start  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
in  a  hotbed,  the  temperature  should 
be  kept  between  80  and  90  degrees  F. 
As  soon  as  the  seeds  start  to  grow,  the 
temperature  should  be  dropped  to  be¬ 
tween  70  and  80  degrees.  The  soil 
should  be  watered  only  on  bright,  sunny 
days  and  be  well  ventilated  in  order  to 
prevent  damping  off. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strawberry  plants  are  easy  to  grow  and  will  succeed  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil.  The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  worked  at  planting  time  just  as  you 
prepare  a  seed  bed. 

Per  25  Per  100  Per  1000 

EVERBEARING  PLANTS  (Gem  — Will  bear  this  summer)...,. $2.00  $5.00  $30.00 

JUNE-BEARING  PLANTS  (Catskill,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Premier) .  1.50  4.00  25.00 


STRAWBERRY  COLLECTION  (Group  No.  711) 

This  collection  should  yield  an  ample  supply  for  an  average  family,  for  eating  as 
well  as  for  canning. 

250  Strawberry  Plants,  well  rooted  (50  of  each  variety  listed)  for  only  $12.00. 

If  you  do  not  want  the  entire  collection  we  will  supply  125  Strawberry  plants  (25 
of  each)  for  only  $6.25. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  2  year  old,  transplanted  Raspberries  are  beautiful,  heavy  plants.  They 
usually  begin  to  bear  the  first  year  planted.  Plant  black  raspberries  some 
distance  apart  from  red  varieties  to  insure  healthy  crops. 

Per  10  Per  25  Per  100 

STRONG  PLANTS,  2  year,  Transplanted . $3.00  $7.00  $25.00 

INDIAN  SUMMER.  Red.  Everbearing  Raspberry.  Fruit  commences  to  ripen  with  the 
earliest  and  continues  to  fruit  until  October.  Large  size,  high  quality. 

MORRISON,  Black.  A  wonderful  new  variety.  Enthusiastic  reports  are  received  of 
Morrison  berries  averaging  almost  1  inch  across. 

SODUS.  Purple.  Fruit  large,  firm,  does  not  crumble.  Possibly  most  productive  of  all. 


RASPBERRY  COLLECTION  (Group  No.  708) 

This  berry  garden  will  bear  fruit  the  first  year  planted.  A  full  crop  of  berries  can  be 
expected  the  following  year  and  for  many  years  to  come. 

30  Berry  Plants,  2  year,  Transplanted  (10  of  each  listed)  for  only  $8.00. 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

Soils  for  blueberries  should  be  loose  in  texture,  well  supplied  with  organic 
matter,  and  acid.  This  condition  may  be  created  by  mixing  with  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  a  liberal  quantity  of  peat  moss,  partially  rotted  leaves,  pine 
needles,  or  sawdust. 

Our  Bearing- Age  Blueberry  Plants  usually  bear  some  berries  the  first  year. 
They  last  a  lifetime.  Plant  2  or  more  different  varieties  for  pollination. 

Each  Per  3  Per  10 

STRONG  PLANTS,  Bearing-Age  Transplanted,  15  to  20  in . $2.75  $7.80  $25.00 

STRONG  PLANTS,  3  year,  Transplanted,  12  to  15  in .  2.00  5.70  18.00 

CABOT—  Eai^y  JERSEY— Late  RANCOCAS— Midseason 

CONCORD — Midseason  PIONEER — Midseason  RUBEL — Late 


BLUEBERRY  COLLECTION  (Group  No.  710) 

6  Bluebgrry  Bushes,  Bearing-Age,  15  to  20  in.  (1  of  each  variety  listed)  for  only  $15.00. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plant  Grape  Vines  on  a  warm  spot,  such  as  a  side  of  a  building  or  board 
fence.  The  additional  heat  will  help  to  mature  your  grapes  better,  specially 
late  varieties  such  as  Concord,  Caco  and  Golden  Muscat. 


Each  Per  3  Per  10 


STRONG  VINES,  2  year,  No.  1  (Any  variety  listed) . $  .60  $1.65  $5.00 

STRONG  VINES,  3  year,  No.  1  (Concord  only) .  1,00  2.85  9.00 


BLUE:  Fredonia — Early,  Worden — Midseason,  Concord — Late 
RED:  Agawam — Midseason,  Delaware — Midseason,  Caco — Late 
WHITE:  Portland — Early,  Niagara — Midseason 


NEW  GRAPES 


STRONG  VINES,  2  year,  No.  1 . 

CONCORD  SEEDLESS.  Resembles  Concord  but  berries 
are  small. 


Each  Per  3 

. $1.50  $4.20 

are  seedless.  Clusters  and 


Per  10 
$13.00 
berries 


GOLDEN  MUSCAT.  Clusters  are  of  immense  size,  up  to  2  pounds,  and  very  similar  to 
California  grapes.  Berries  are  large,  a  beautiful  light  golden  color. 


■  ■  ■  1  .  ■  ■■  -I,  ii  I, 

THE  HOME  VINEYARD  (Group  No.  707) 

10  Grapes,  Strong  Vines,  2  Year,  No.  1  (1  of  each  variety  listed)  for  only  $6.00 


CLIMBING  ROSES 

Ideal  to  cover  a  porch,  arbor,  or  fence  with  beautiful  roses. 

Each  Per  3  Per  10 

HEAVY  BUSHES,  2  year,  field-grown,  No.  1 . $1.25  $3.60  $11.00 

DR.  VAN  FLEET.  Long-pointed  buds  open  into  large  pink  flowers. 

PAUL’S  SCARLET.  The  most  beautiful  red  climbing  rose.  Its  bright  scarlet  flowers  are 
produced  so  abundantly  that  the  plants  are  covered  with  hundreds  of  blooms. 
PRIMROSE.  Hardy  yellow  '  climber  with  large  double  flowers  in  great  profusion. 

EVERBLOOMING  ROSES 

Our  field-grown  bushes  bloom  the  first  year.  Lovely  flowers  are  produced 
continuously  from  June  until  late  Fall. 

Each  Per  3  Per  10 

HEAVY  BUSHES,  2  year,  field-grown,  No.  1 . $1.25  $3.60  $11.00 

RED:.  Ami  Quinard,  Etoile  De  Holtande,  Francis  Scott  Key,  Grenoble,  McGready’s 
Scarlet,  Poinsettia,  Red  Radiance,  Rouge  Mallerin. 

PINK:  Briarcliff,  Edith  Nellie  Perkins,  Editor  McFarland,  Picture,  Radiance. 
YELLOW:  Golden  Charm,  Golden  Dawn,  Luxembourg,  Roslyn,  Sister  Therese,  Sunourst, 
Yellow  Talisman. 

TWO  TONE:  Betty  Uprichard,  Condesa  De  Sastago,  Jean  Bostiqk,  Talisman. 

WHITE:  K.  A.  Victoria. 


EVERBLOOMING  ROSE  COLLECTION  (Group  No.  717) 

25  Everblooming  Roses,  Heavy  Bushes,  2  year,  field-grown,  No.  1  '(1  of  each  listed) 
for  only  $25.00. 

If  you  do  not  want  the  entire  collection,  select  just  those  you  wish  at  the  following 
prices:  3  for  $3.60,  10  for  $11.00. 


Ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Every  plant  guaranteed  to  grow.  Add  5% 
for  postage  or  express.  Send  cash  with  order  or  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D., 
if  desired. 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 
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DIBBLE’S 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

Ideal  harvesting  conditions  helped 
our  highly  specialized  seed  corn. 
ALL  NORTHERN  GROWN,  in  re¬ 
gions  adapted  to  your  climate,  it 
offers  you  assured  results.  15.  varie¬ 
ties,  guaranteed  over  90%  germi¬ 
nation  —  and  all  sold  on  Dibble’s 
famous  “10-day-any-test-or-money- 
back”  guarantee. 

DIBBLE'S  15  TESTED  VARIETIES 

EARLY  YELLOW  DENT  LANCASTER  COUNTY 
IMPROVED  LEAMING  SURE  CROP 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  DENT 
WEST  BRANCH  SWEEPSTAKES 
GOLDEN  GLOW  MAMMOTH  8  ROWED 

CORNELL  11  SMOKY  DENT  YELLOW  FLINT 
LOWE  IMPROVED  HYBRIDS  No.  38  &  MOO  MIX 
CERTIFIED  CORNELL  HYBRIDS  29-3,  34-53,  35-S 
SWEET  CORN  GARDEN  ASSORTMENT 

Also  Headquarters  for  All  Farm  Seeds. 
Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Certified  and 
Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Catalog  &  Price  List  Free 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


BOX  B,  ■  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  V. 


* Hoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

tex  331,  .lANDISVIUE  (Loncailer  Co.)  PENN  A. 


You’re  sure  t©  want  this  brand  new  seed  catalog  and 
farm  facts  book  I  It’s  filled  with  helpful  hints — good 
ideas— timely  tips— as  well  as  valuable  seed  information! 
It  tells  you  how  to  save  time  and  money— how  to  grow 
bigger  and  better  crops! 

Get  your  copy  today!  Just  drop  us  a  penny  postal  card 
or  letter  and  ask  for  the  FREE  Hoffman  Seed  Catalog 
and  Farm  Facts  Book,  Don’t  delay! 


BUNTINGS"  beau¬ 
tiful  full  color  cata¬ 
log  will  help  you 
to  lay  out  the  best 
planting  you  ever 
made.  Rely  on 
BUNTINGS'  —  har¬ 
dy-quick  -  growing- 
early  -  maturing 
stock.  Send  for 
that  FREE  catalog 
nowl 


f  BUNTINGS' 


FRUIT  TREES 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 
STRAWBERRIES 
SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 
ROSES  *  HEDGES 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
SHADE  TREES,  ETC. 


Over  1200  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Complete  line  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
to  beautify  and  enrich  your 
property. 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC 


Box  28,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRIES 

■for* 

Every  Need,  foil.  Location ,  Climate 

ML  VARIETIES  Blueberries  *»*»* 

Our  1947  Berry  Book  lists  the  varieties  you 
need  for  highest  Berry  Production  and  profit. 
Each  variety  fully  described  with  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  areas  to  which  best  adapted. 

Latest  planting  and  growing  directions. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREE. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 

50  BERRY  STREET  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRIES 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1947 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all 
eading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
‘True-to-Name”  and  strictly  fresh 
Jug.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

A.  H.  SHIVER&,  Box  B-37A,  Allen,  Md. 


•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Certified,  fresh  dug,  from  new  plantings.  Premier. 
Senator  Dunlap,  postago  paid  50,  $1.80;  100,  $2.75; 
300,  $6. SO;  500,  $9.50.  Transportation  collect  1,000  or 
more  $14.00  thousand.  Catskill,  postage  paid,  50, 
$2.00;  IOO  $3.00;  300,  $7.00;  500  $10.00.  EVER- 
BEARING,  Gem,  Streamliner,  Minn;  1166  P.  P. 
25,  $1.90;  50,  $3.25;  100,  $5.00  Figure  each  variety 
separate.  EU  REKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  • 

Premier,  Catskill,  Dorsctt.  Big  Joe,  Fairfax,  Corsican, 

$3.00  per  100;  200  for  $5.00;  500  for  $9.00;  1000  for 
$15.00.  Mastodon,  Gem,  Evermore,  Brunes  Marvel, 
Gemzata,  Streamliner,  Everbearing,  $4.00  per  IOO; 
500  for  $15.00;  1000  for  $25.00  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  ROUTE  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Blueberry,  raspberry  and  asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  Willards,  Md. 


Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Early  Sweet  Corn  Planting 

Up  to  a  hundred  years  ago  sweet 
corn  was  just  another  garden  crop  in 
New  England.  It  was  grown  mostly  for 
cattle  in  considerable  quantity  and  was 
one  of  the  “musts”  on  most  of  the 
farms.  A  few  rows  of  sweet  corn  were 
grown  in  the  family  garden  to  be 
eaten  boiled  or  roasted  in  season.  A 
limited  quantity  was  boiled,  cut  from 
the  cob  and  dried  over  the  kitchen 
stove  to  be  used  during  the  Winter 
months  with  beans  to  make  succotash. 
The  latter  was  quite  an  item  in  the 
Indian  diet  when  the  Pilgrims  came  to 
Plymouth,  and  no  one  knows  how  many 
centuries  previous  to  that.  The  in¬ 
gredients  were  easily  kept  in  storage 
and  palatable  enough  for  the  white 
man  in  those  early  Colonial  years. 

With  the  development  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  especially  the  growth  of  auto¬ 
mobile  traffic,  sweet  corn  has  now  be¬ 
come  one  of  our  most  valuable  truck 
garden  crops,  not  only  for  the  daily 
market  and  the  roadside  trade,  but  also 
for  the  large  canneries.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  yellow  sweet  corn  va¬ 
rieties  was  accepted  in  public  favor 
and  soon  every  one  wanted  Golden 
Bantam  only.  It  was  a  great  improve- 


Seneca  Chief,  a  new  sweet  corn  variety, 
with  ears  eight  to  10  inches  long,  12 
to  14  rowed. 

ment  over  the  accepted  white  varieties. 
The  introduction  of  the  yellow  hybrids 
further  stimulated  sweet  corn  grow¬ 
ing.  These  hybrids  have  more  vigor, 
more  disease  resistance,  and  conse¬ 
quently  give  greater  yields.  The  first 
hybrids  were  not,  to  my  taste,  equal 
in  flavor  to  the  original  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam,  hut  the  later  hybrids  have  been 
improved  to  the  point  where  several  of 
the  latest  varieties  are  equal  in 
quality  to  Golden  Bantam.  Now~that  the 
quality  is  up,  the  new  hybrids  are  the 
varieties  to  plant.  They  yield  larger 
crops,  have  bigger  ears,  and  grow  with 
much  more  vigor. 

I  have  grown  sweet  corn  in  a  limited 
way  for  many  years  and  naturally  have 
learned  something  from  this  experi¬ 
ence.  When  I  first  started  28  years  ago, 
I  thought  early  corn  came  any  time 
after ‘August  1.  Now  I  get  it  early  in 
July.  My  earliest  picking*  so  far  is 
July  11.  I  am  striving  for  corn  on 
July  4  and,  given  a  favorable  May  and 
June,  I  shall  reach  that  goal.  I  have 
on  my  Plymouth  County  farm  a  light 
sandy  soil  which  drains  quickly  and 
can  be  plowed  in  about  a  week  after 
the  ground  thaws  out.  In  fact,  one 
Winter  a  few  years  ago  the  land  could 
have  been  plowed  any  month  of  the 
year.  At  no  time  did  the  ground  freeze 
to  any  depth  and  I  plowed  quite  a 
lot  of  land  in  February  and  planted 
peas  on  the  21st  of  that  month.  Often 
I  can  plow  early  in  March  and  when 
the  wea’her  is  suitable,  I  plant  corn 
late  in  March  and  harvest  a  crop  from 
the  planting.  I  plant  quite  heavily  to 
early  corn  on  well  drained  land  any 
time  in  April.  I  have  yet  to  lose  a 
planting.  These  early  plantings  must 
be  made  on  a  sandy  loam  and  on  well 
drained  ground.  Above  all  things,  do 
not  plant  early  corn  on  a  wet,  so^gy, 
cold  soil.  Early  corn  will  not  grow  in 
any  such  soil. 

The  following  statement  may  seem 
a  bit  bold,  but  my  own  personal  ex¬ 
periences  will  justify  it.  We  have  been 
told  that  corn  is  a  tender  crop  which 
is  not  to  be  planted  until  after  the 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  The  trouble  is 
that  in  New  England  there  just  isn’t 
any  such  a  period.  Five  or  six  years 
ago  we  had  a  nice  warm  April  in 
southern  New  England  and  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  weather  I  planted  quite 
a  garden  of  early  sweet  corn.  The 
warm  weather  continued,  corn  sprouted 
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—KELLY’S— 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS 

Choice,  sturdy,  upland  grown  stock 
that  will  make  rapid  growth  and  bear 
plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT  TREES 
STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES 
GRAPES,  ROSES  and  SHRUBS  are 
noted  for  their  vigor. 

Write  for  FREE  1947  CATALOG  in 
full  color.  Free  Planting  Guide  with 
each  order.  We  GUARANTEE  SATIS¬ 
FACTION. 

Oar  67th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

36  Maple  Street,  Oansville,  N.  Y, 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 


NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 


Plant  tor  Nuts — Profit — Shade — Beauty — Fun 
Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  20  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut  trees 
for  over  50  years. 

We  have  a  oood  collection  of  hardy  OAK  TREES. 
Write  for  Prices. 


HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 


Grow  at  Home  —  cultivated  Blueberries  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties.  A  few  bushes  will  grow  plenty 
for  Dessert,  Pies  &  Canning.  Circular  telling  how 
to  grow  them  Free  with  each  order.  Write: 

Sunny  Ridge,  435  New  St,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Planters  Grades  at  Planters  Prices.  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Prune,  Cherry, 
Write  for  Prices.  Drop  a  card  for  Free  copy 
of  our  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

166  MAIN  STREET  •  PERRY,  OHIO 


GRANDMOTHER’S  GARDEN  was  beautiful  with 
old  -  fashioned  Bleeding  Heart.  We  send  one 
plant  twenty-five  cents;  five  plants  one  dollar. 

All  postpaid  including  interesting  Iris  News. 
GLACIAL  ROCK  GARDENS,  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

We  Have  Supplied  Fruit  Growers  For  Half  A  Century. 
Tools,  Equipment,  Supplies,  for  grafting,  budding, 
,  spraying,  harvesting,  and  packing  of  fruit. 

Write  For  Catalog  And  Price  List. 

TYSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE,  FLORA  DALE 
Adams  County,  Pennsylvania 


NUT  TREES:  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Hardy  grafted  nut  trees  all  kinds.  Honey 
Locust,  Persimmons,  Blueberries,  wild 
life  shrubs.  List  free.  Descriptive  Booklet 

Twenty-five  Cents. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES.  Box  65R.  Downington.  Pa 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flower¬ 
ing  vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


•  Certified  Berry  Plants* 

BluoLerries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  Leading 
varieties.  Prices  reasonable.  List  free. 

BAKERS  NURSERIES,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


RED  RASPBERRIES  ous.  State  Inspected, 

true-to-name.  Newburgh,  Milton.  Indian  Summer. 

HOWARD  W.  MOORE,  CHERRY  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 


RED  RASPBERRIES:  Taylor,  Milton,  Marcy,  Indian 
Summer.  Send  for  Circular  Culture. 

WALBERTA  FARMS,  CLINTON.  CONNECTICUT 


—STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— 

Catskill;  Premier  (Howard  17);  Scarlet  Beauty  Robin¬ 
son;  Pathfinder  25-$l.25;  50-$2.00;  100-$3.25;  200- 
$6.25;  500-SI2.50;  1000-$22.00.  Gem  Kverbearing  25- 
SI. 75;  50-$3.25;  100-$5.00.  Latham  Red  Raspberry  25- 
$3.50;  106-$I2.00.  Shipment  Prepaid.  Fo'.der  on  request. 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  R-3,  Bradford,  Mass. 


FAMOUS  GEM  everbearing  strawberry  plants  IOO-$3J5 
GIANT  MINN,  everbearing  !00-$4.75:  Premier  106- 
$3.25.  New  Robinson  50-$2.25.  Heavy  bearing  strains. 
Order  now  for  Spring.  P  P.  Homer  MacDowell.  Pr(|P- 
MacDowell  Berry  Farm,  R.D.No.  2,  BaFston  Lake,  N.Y 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  V.VRIETIKS 

Reasonable  prices.  Write  for  free  price  list  today. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R,  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  Per  100  Stream¬ 
liner  $4.00;  Gem  $2.50;  Gemzata  $4.50;  Minn.  (1100) 
$2.50;  iirunBmarvel  $3.  PP.  Pirtle  Bros.  Bloomfield,  la. 


Strawberry  Plants:  Catskill,  Big  .Toe,  (Imp.  Lupton', 
Dorsett,  Premier  $1.50-100.  Blakemore,  $7.00-1000- 

ALFRED  C.  CLARK,  DENTON.  MARYLAND 

Send  Postal  for  Description  and  Price  of  My  New 
Strawberry.  A.  J.  DASH  I  ELL,  Rt.  I.  Salisbury.  Md- 

LEE  and  OLD  HICKORY 

Two  very  promising  new  sweet  coni  hybrids.  Also 
the  best  of  the  older  hybrids.  Send  f°r 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.,  Box  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


‘OROQLICK  ’ 


ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


“ROOT  CUTTINGS  IN  I  DAYS" 

“SEED  UP  IN  M  HOURS" 

“CUT  GERMINATION  TIME  BY  %" 

“TRANSPUNT  t  WEEKS  SOONER” 

These  enthusiastic  reports  from 
leers  tell  what  GRO-QUICK 
•OIL  HEATING  CABLE  will  ,  , 

lo  for  you.  Send  today  for  testimonials  ana 
ree,  new  tnstr.  sheet  with  plans.  For  hotbea. 
—cold  frames — unheated  greenhouses — P1®1 
jenches — for  early  plant  starting  in  ope 
rround. ^Operates  from  household  current- 
JUNIOR  40"  Cable,  200  watt  with  r  $5.35 

hermostat  for  3x6  bed  or  20  sq.  ft . ¥ 

ENIOR  8(F  Cable,  400  watt  with  $6.95 
■bermostat  for  0x6  or  40  sn.  ft. .  ■ 

Immediate  prepaid  delivery  direct  or  thru  4e8.V 
PRO-QUICK.  364  W.  Huron  St-  Ch--""  111  '  — 
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Buy  no  seed  corn— until  you  get 
this  valuable  booklet!  Read  the  full 
facts  about  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS'  out* 
standing  features— features  that  will 
mean  real  money  to  you. 


This  interesting  book  tells  how  the 
bigger  roots,  bigger  leaves  and  big* 
ger  stalks  of  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 
make  bigger  ears  and  bigger  yields 
of  better  corn. 


Whether  you  plant  for  husking  or 
for  silage,  we  have  special  varieties 
of  Funk  G  Hybrids  especially 
suited  to  your  soil  and  climatic  con* 
ditions.  Write  today  for  our  FREE 
Corn  Book.  Don’t  delay!  Do  it  now l 
A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  33*T,  londUvill*  (Ion  to  it  or  Co.),  IPoimo, 


‘Hoffman  ( 


°  FUNKl 


HYBRIDS 


MALONEY 


Supremely  fine  trees,  hardy  Northern 
grown  under  famed  Maloney  supervision. 
Symmetrically  branched;  disease  free; 
strong,  heavy  roots.  Hardy,  all-weather 

trees. 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog; 
shows  all  varieties;  also  other  FRUITS, 
BERRIES,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  PERENNIALS  and  ROSES. 
Maloney  quality  always  the  best.  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  GUARANTEED. 


MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

79  Circle  Rd.,  Donsville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  63 


Plant  Worley’s 

TRUE-TO-NAME 

FRUIT  TREES 

??achA’  APPje.  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince 
and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
oerry,  Blueberry  and  Asparagus  Plants, 
r-nant  our  trees  with  vigorous  rootstocks, 
grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected,  and 

SSfit  WR?TE5FOR“cATiLOVGuIti'“ 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES 

Oept.  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


S*DFF  1947  Garden  Catalog 

8  II  th  handsomely  illustrated 

IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

«on?HleW-gro.wn  'oeetable  plants  that  produce 
Thi?  vif1®!Ki?e€ks*  e,arlier  than  home-grown  plants, 
aiu  r  uw  e  catalog  tells  how  to  spray,  plant 
niamCU  tlVjate  cat,l)age.  onion,  tomato,  potato,  egg 
nmv  i,  ?nd  PePPer  Plants.  Get  your  catalog 
now  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

_P*  D*  FULWOOD  CO.,  T1FTON,  GEORGIA 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  Qu/c/c! 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

'  yy  nave  plenty  of  fruit  to  eatand  sell  this  year. 
h>end  for  these  fruitplants  ready  to  bear  first 
^N"eas°n.  New  Streamliner  Everbearing 
strawberry,  raspberries,  apple3,  peaches. 
SiQg  Dwarf  fruit  trees ;  full  line  of  fruitandshade 
trees.  FREEcolor  catalog  of  shrubs,  roses, 
Vv  evergreens  and  flowers.  20%  Discount  on 
•Afe.  JJ  early  orders.  Money  saving  prices.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  WRITS  TODAY-NOW  1 

iouth  Michigan  Nursery,  Dept.  Ryg  .NewBuffalo.  Mich. 


ONIONS 

DON’T  BUY  THEM  RAISE  THEM 

onf™*to  -Krow  both  green  and  Winter 
frnomns,'Ylt1}  ?ur  choice  sets.  Seed  grown 
Snf^ia,  eieFte?  onions.  Write  for  prices. 
al  rate  to  commercial  growers. 

P»  ALBANES1,  Box  131,  Canastota,  N.Y. 


fht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


quickly  and  was  up  out  of  the  ground 
by  the  twentieth  of  the  month.  By  May 
1  the  rows  were  clearly  discernible. 
It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  May  4, 
that  the  weather  changed  sharply  and 
not  only  did  we  have  a  heavy  frost, 
but  the  topsoil  froze  hard  enough  to 
bear  my  weight  which  is  185  pounds. 
It  certainly  was  frigid  that  morning 
and  naturally  my  early  garden  spirits 
dropped  down  close  to  zero.  My 
visions  of  early  corn  just  about  van¬ 
ished.  My  work  took  me  away  from 
the  farm  until  the  following  Friday, 
and  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  and 
joy  when  I  found  my  corn  growing 
as  if  nothing  had  happened;  not  a  single 
hill  was  lost.  Another  experience  I  well 
remember  started  during  April  and 
May  in  1944,  which  were  dry  months 
and  rather  on  the  mild  side.  I  had 
planted  some  corn  in  March,  and  a  lot 
more  early  in  April.  There  were  no 
frosts  either  in  late  April  or  early  May. 
Corn  came  right  along  and  by  May 
18  some  of  it  was  six  inches  or  more 
high.  The  morning  of  May  19  there 
came  a  change  and  a  frigid  blast  from 
the  Northwest  struck  us.  Just  how  low 
the  mercury  dropped,  I  cannot  state. 
Many  places  locally  reported  18  de¬ 
grees  F.  Some  said  12  degrees  and  a 
few  reported  it  as  low  10  degrees. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  a  very  cold 
May  morning.  Rhubarb  and  peas  froze; 
even  the  lower  leaves  on  my  maple 
tree  were  damaged  to  the  extent  that 
thy  did  not  recover  completely  all 
Summer.  In  late  August  I  could  still 
point  to  the  frost  damage  on  that  tree. 

I  had  corn  up  in  all  stages  of  growth 
ranging  from  six  inches  or  over  to 
just  breaking  through  the  ground.  I 
did  not  lost  50  hills  of  corn  altogether. 
One  piece  on  quite  low  ground  and 
well  up  did  not  get  touched.  Another 
piece  on  higher  ground  was  frozen  clear 
down  to  the  ground,  but  every  hill 
came  right  back  to  give  a  normal  yield. 
A  friend  called  that  morning  and  after 
looking  over  the  fields,  said  he  would 
plant  the  entire  garden  over.  I  had 
faith  from  my  previous  experiences 
and  told  him  I  would  take  a  chance. 
My  faith  was  justified  for  I  had  good 
yields  from  all  the  plantings.  I  did  not 
lose  enough  corn  to  give  the  matter 
a  second  thought.  Mind  you,  -  it  was 
cold  enough  to  freeze  hardy  crops  like 
beets,  rhubarb  and  peas,  but  my  corn 
survived.  Certainly  these  two  experi¬ 
ences  go  a  long  way  to  prove  that  corn 
is  not  as  tender  as  we  have  been  led 
to  believe:  It  will  take  frozen  ground 
and  not  be  harmed. 

I  am  speaking  from  trial  and  error 
and  not  hearsay.  I  do  not  advise  plant¬ 
ing  early  corn  blindly;  go  easy  and  ex¬ 
periment.  Maybe  my  farm  is  a  charmed 
spot,  but  as  far  as  it  is  concerned,  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  do 
not  hesitate  about  planting  early  corn 
early  in  April  when  the  weather  is 
favorable.  One  of  these  days  I  know 
I  will  be  able  to  eat  an  ear  of  sweet 
corn  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  e.  a.  w. 

Massachusetts 


Look  forward  to  modern,  efficient  heating . . « look  for* 
ward  to  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System!  For  here  is 
healthful,  trouble-free  heat,  day  and  night,  year  in  year 
out.  There’s  a  Utica  System  for  every  type  of  home  .  *  J 
with  oil  or  coal . . .  hot  water  or  steam— but  right  now 
veterans’  housing  comes  first.  However  the  day  is  com* 
ing  when  your  Utica  System  will  be  available ...  so 
wait  for  it! 


Lifetime  Comfort  and  Economy 

When  your  Utica  Radiator  Heat* 
ing  System  comes,  it  comes  to 
stay . . .  for  Utica  Heating  Systems 
are  made  for  service  .  . .  giving 
clean,  even,  healthful  heat  with 
an  economy  of  fuel!  A  Utica 
System  is  well  worth  waiting  for! 


UTICA  RADIATORS 

. . .  engineered  for  efficiency, 
and  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  to  fit  any  decorative 
scheme  unobtrusively. 


RID  SQUARE  BOILERS 

. . .  made  in  a  complete 
range  of  sizes  to  meet 
your  heating  require* 
meats  efficiently! 


Plan  now  for  Healthful  Heat 

Soon  we  will  be  ready  once  more 
to  offer  you  the  warmth,  comfort, 
and  fuel  economy  of  a  Utica 
Radiator  steam  or  hot  water  heat* 
ing  system.  If  your  future  holds  a 
new  or  remodeled  home  — plan 
NOW  for  Utica  Radiator  Health* 
ful  Heat! 


Strawberries  from  Seed 

I  have  a  small  bed  of  strawberries, 
consisting  of  Mastodons,  Premier, 
Catskill,  and  Ambrosia  plants.  What  I 
would  like  to  do  is  to  save  some  seed 
from  each  kind,  and  see  what  kind  of 
plants  I  would  get,  but  I  don’t  just 
understand  how  to  save  and  treat  the 
seeds.  I  want  to  do  this  as  a  hobby, 
not  with  any  idea  of  producing  a 
superior  strawberry.  Please  let  me 
know  how  to  do  this.  a.  s.  b. 

Strawberries  are  easily  raised  from 
seeds.  When  the  berries  are  ripe,  they 
are  mashed  up  with  sharp  sand,  the 
mixture  being  allowed  to  dry  and  then 
pulverized  to  facilitate  sowing  it.  In 
late  Fall  after  the  weather  is  cool, 
the  sand  and  seed  mixture  is  sowed  in 
flats  which  are  left  outside  in  a  cold 
frame  and  mulched  over  Winter.  If  a 
greenhouse  is  available,  the  seed  flats 
may  be  brought  inside  in  March  to 
give  the  seedlings  an  early  start;  other¬ 
wise,  the  seeds  will  come  up  later  as 
the  weather  warms  up.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  trans¬ 
plant,  they  are  transplanted,  108  to  a 
flat,  and  in  late  May  or  early  June 
transplanted  to  the  field,  soaced  a  foot 
apart  in  the  row.  The  following  year 
they  will  fruit. 

If  one  is  going  to  the  trouble  of  rais¬ 
ing  seedling  strawberries,  the  effort 
should  be  directed  into  profitable 
channels  as  it  costs  no  more  to  raise 
seedlings  of  good  inheritance  than  of 
poor  inheritance.  Premier  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  parent  in  strawberry  breeding, 
but  it  probably  should  be  crossed  with 
something  besides  Catskill  and  Am¬ 
brosia.  If  Premier  is  crossed  with  Fair¬ 
fax,  or  Catskill  with  Fairfax,  or 
Premier  with  Sparkle,  or  Fairfax  with 
Aberdeen,  some  very  worthwhile  seed¬ 
lings  might  result.  If  one  does  not  wish 
to  t^ke  the  trouble  to  make  the  cross, 
small  lots  of  the  two  varieties  may  be 
set  beside  each  other,  letting  the  in¬ 
sects  do  the  crossing.  By  saving  only 
the  most  vigorous  of  the  seedlings,  the 
chances  of  securing  crossed  plants 
would  be  fair.  The  self  pollinated  seed¬ 
lings  would  be  weak  and  not  worth 
raising.  Hand  pollination  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  flowers  from  insect  visitors  with 
paper  sacks  would  be  a  more  refined 
method  of  making  the  cross.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  raising  a  few  hundred  seedlings 
of  each  of  the  crosses  mentioned 
would  be  well  worthwhile.  c.L.s. 


Utica  Radiator  Corporation 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 

Utica  2,  New  York 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  In  Open  Field 

.  leady  to  set  in  your  fields 
about  April  20th.  Copen- 
1  Jtagen,  Golden  Acre,  Charles- 
'  ton,  Yellows  Resistant,  Marion 
Market.  Booking  orders  for 
Tomato  Plants  grown  from 
Certified  and  treated  seed. 
These  Plants  are  sprayed.  Ask 
for  our  catalog  of  Virginia 
Field  Grown  Plants.  You  will  receive  what  you 
order  when  you  send  to  us  for  your  plants. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin, Vo. 


Try  Twilley’s  Seeds 


THE  BEST  VARIETIES 

A  DIFFERENT  SEED  CATALOG  YOU  WILL  ENJOY 

Leant  about  our  true  to  name  varieties  adapted  to 
northern  climates.  Few  seedmcn  live  with  and  study 
their  varieties  as  we  do.  You  will  like  Twilley's 
Seeds.  FREE  CATALOG  now  ready. 

OTIS  S.  TWILLEY,  Druid  Rd.,  SALISBURY.  MD. 


TRY  TRI-STATE’S  SEEDS 

Special  get  acquainted  offer.  Regular  20  cent 
packet  Great  Lakes  Lettuce  for  only  10c.  Produces 
lettuce  with  exceptionally  good  quality  and  texture. 

SEND  DIME  TODAY! 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY 

125  Dock  St.,  Phi  la.  6,  Pcnna. 

“In  the  heart  of  the  Produce  Market.” 


For  Sale:  BLIGHT  RESISTING  CHESTNUT  TREES, 
FRUIT  TREES,  SEEDLINGS,  ROOT  GRAFTS. 
VIRGINIA  TREE  FARM,  W00DLAWN,  VA. 


Asparagus  Roots  for  sale.  Rust-resistant  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington  I  yr.  Reasonable.  A.  FLERRA,  W.  Acton.  Mass. 


’ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow 
or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Shipping  daily  until  Juno.  300,  $1.15;  500, 
$1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  3000,  $4.25:  6000,  $7.50,  prepaid. 
Send  check  with  order.  Give  both  mail  and  express 
address.  AUSTIN  PLANT  CO.,  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  eomplete  line  of  Apple,  Peach. 
Pear,  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees,  Blue  terry,  Boysen  berry.  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  79  years’  produc¬ 
tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 

_  _ refaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R327,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


KARDINAL  KING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  sweetest,  largest,  finest  strawberry  in  my  35 
years  experience.  No  knotty  or  green  ends.  oz. 

to  12  berries  to  the  pound  are  not  uncommon.  You 
should  try  them.  Order  now.  A  sample  of  my  prize- 
winning  sweet  pumpkin  included  with  500  or  more. 
25-$l.0O:  500-$l3,50;  l000-$25.00.  P.  P.  or  ox- 

press  prepaid.  SUNNYSIDE  NURSERIES, 

John  R.  Rothroek,  Prop,  R.  D.  No.  2.  Bangor,  Pa. 

SPARKLE  —  A  GREAT  NEW  BERRY  FOR  THE 
NORTHEAST.  My  original  foundation  stock  direct 
from  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  Also 
PATHFINOER  and  MIDLAND  best  early  and  RED 
STAR  best  late.  I00-$3.00;  250-$6.00:  500  $10.00 
Post  Paid-  I,000-$I5.00;  5.000-$70.09;  10,000- 

$120.00  Express  Collect.  Any  combination  of  va¬ 
rieties  accepted.  ROLAND  W.  FELTEN 

MARLKRESS  FARMS,  HADDONFIELD,  N.  J. 

Cultivated  Blueberries 

6  Varieties  of  Certified  U.  S.  Government  Hybrids. 

Cabots.  Concords,  Rancocas,  Rubels,  Stanley  &  Jersey. 

Two  year  plants  70e  each:  $7.50  per  dozen. 

One  year  rooted  cuttings  50o  each;  $5.50  per  dozen. 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14.  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 

SPARKLE  and  JULY  MORN  Strawberry  Plants. 
Originated  and  rec.  by  N.  J.  Erp.  Sta.  $2.50-100. 

SAM  KLEIN,  R.  I,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Certified,  Premier.  Order 

now  Spring  <947  REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE.  PA. 

Strawberry,  Raspberry  Asparagus,  Blueberry  Plants.’ 

Fruit  trees.  Cat.  free.  Holdridse  Fm.,  R6,  Norwich,  Conn» 
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From  A  Hillside  Farm 


March  15,  1947 

MAKE  IT  EASIER  .  .  .  BUY 


Until  Case  came  out  with  the  "prairie”  combine  in  1922  it 
had  never  been  practical  .  .  .  few  even  thought  it  possible  .  .  . 
to  harvest  grain  from  the  standing  stalk  anywhere  east  of  the 
Rockies.  The  success  and  popularity  of  that  Case  combine 
marked  the  birth  and  set  the  pattern  of  combine  harvesting  as 
we  know  it  today. 

Into  that  early  combine  went  all  the  experience  of  80  years 
in  threshing,  separating  and  cleaning  all  kinds  of  seeds  and 
grains  in  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.  Today,  as  then,  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  a  combine,  its  ability  to  cope  with  difficult  conditions,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  crop  that  it  saves,  all  depend  on  those 
same  three  things — threshing,  separating  and  cleaning. 

Where  farmers  have  used  combines  longest  and  know  them 
best  .  .  .  where  grain  of  tough  varieties  or  in  tough  condition 
has  to  be  harvested  .  .  .  where  fine,  light  seeds  or  fragile  beans 
or  peas  present  their  special  problems  ...  in  fact,  wherever 
demands  on  a  combine  are  most  exacting,  there  the  6-foot  Case 
"A”  commands  the  highest  respect. 

To  save  your  crops  more  surely,  handle  your  harvest  more 
swiftly,  plan  now  to  have  a  Case  combine.  Count  on  Case 
ENDURANCE  for  low  upkeep  and  extra  years  of  combine  life. 


'eato 

Blazing'  the  Trail  to  a 
Better  Combine  Harvest 


While  production  is  in  full  swing 

on  the  “A”  combine,  thousands  of 
farmers  want  them.  See  your  Case 
dealer.  Write  for  combine  catalog; 
also  mention  size  and  type  of  tractor, 
implements,  hay  machines,  etc.,  you 
may  need.  Ask  for  free  booklet 
“Advanced  Farm  Practices”  and  new 
soil  conservation  booklet  “Strips 
and  Curves.”  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept. 
C-  71,  Racine,  Wis. 


In  Southeastern  Maine  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  blueberries  is  an  important 
industry,  and  gives  employment,  to  a 
large  number  of  people  during  the 
harvesting  and  canning  season.  A  conr 
siderable  quantity  of  the  berries  are 
shipped  for  the  fresh  fruit  market  and 
the  returns  from  the  fresh,  frozen 
and  canned  berries  bring  a  large  sum 
of  money  into  this  area  each  year.  For 
several  years  there  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  losses  from  insects  and  diseases. 
In  1945  the  Maine  Legislature  made  an 
appropriation  to  purchase  a  farm  on 
which  to  carry  on  experimental  work 
with  blueberries.  The  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  purchase  the  farm  selected 
a  tract  in  the  town  of  Jonesboro, 
Washington  County;  a  building  to  be 
used  as  a  laboratory,  and  a  house  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  farm  superin¬ 
tendent  are  nearly  completed.  Last 
Fall  the  Maine  Farm  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation  offered  a  prize  of  $50  for  a  name 
for  the  farm,  competition  was  opened  to 
grammer  and  high  school  students  and 
members  of  4-H  Clubs.  More  than  1,000 
entries  was  received  and  22  offered  the 
name,  Blueberry  Hill,  which  was  se¬ 
lected  by  the  judges  as  the  name  for 
the  farm.  Work  is  planned  on  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  insects  and  diseases  that 
damage  the  blueberry  in  this  area. 
While  there  is  considerable  variation 
from  year  to  year  in  the  returns  from 
this  crop,  the  1946  crop  of  267,000 
bushels  brought  in  more  than  $2,000,000. 

At  the  annual  Agricultural  Trades 
Show  recently  held  at  the  Armory  in 
Lewiston,  Androscoggin  County,  Miss 
Wilma  A.  Robinson,  of  Raymond,  was 
crowned  Maine’s  “Apple  Annie”  of  1947. 
Her  duties  will  be  to  take  part  in  ac¬ 
tivities  to  advertise  Maine’s  apple  crop. 

In  our  hardwood  forests  the  bronze 
birch  borer  is  doing  considerable  dam¬ 
age  to  stands  of  white  and  yellow  birch. 
The  prospect  of  future  losses  caused 
by  this  borer  has  moved  owners  of 
mills  using  these  woods  to  unite  in 
offering  $10,000  if  the  State  Legislature 
will  appropriate  another  $10,000,  the 
total  to  be  used  in  a  study  of  the  life 
history  of  this  insect  and  working  out 
methods  for  its  control.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  chain  saws  among 
woodsmen  here  at  the  present  time. 
Men  who  are  quite  expert  in  caring 
for  a  gasoline  engine  are  having  good 
results  in  using  them.  Others,  not  so 
expert,  spend  considerable  time  in 
keeping  the  engine  running  and  are 
not  so  well  pleased.  It  seems  that  they 
are  better  adapted  to  use  in  the  warmer 
months  rather  than  in  the  Winter,  and 
on  reasonably  large  tree's  rather  than 
small  wood.  Doubtless  there  will  be 
improvements  made  in  them  that  will 
help  their  work  and  increase  their  de¬ 
pendability.  h.  L.  s. 

Maine 

Suggestion  for  Rural 
Church  Activities 

May  I  give  I.  L.  one  suggestion  as 
to  how  to  go  about  restoring  that  old 
rural  church  in  West  Stockbridge, 
Mass,  (see  R.  N.-Y.  February  15). 

The  American  people  live  very  much 
in  their  automobiles.  If  people  living 
in  cities  and  suburbs  were  invited  to 
join  their  neighbors  in  West  Stock- 
bridge,  I  believe  a  sufficient  number 
would  respond  to  restore  this  old 
church.  The  principle  of  restoration 
would  be  based  upon  the  same  “good 
neighbor”  principle  once  exhibited  at 
Williams  College  graduation  exercises. 
In  those  days  the  neighbors  used  the 
occasion  to  hear  distinguished  speakers 
and  to  meet  and  discuss  the  problems 
of  their  several  communities.  Many 
would  start  long  before  daylight,  with 
a  nice  basket  luncheon  packed  under 
the  seat. 

In  “Countryman’s  Journal,”  on  the 
same  page  of  that  February  15  issue,  I 
notice  that  H.  S.  P.  denounces  the  dis¬ 
tinction  made  between  farm  and  city 
families.  Human  problems  are  just  the 
same,  no  matter  where  you  find  them. 
Knowing  West  Stockbridge  as  I  do, 
within  a  pleasant  drive  of  New  York 
City,  Springfield  and  Albany,  I  believe 
that  a  picnic  ground  could  be  most 
profitably  used  in  drawing  together 
a  congregation,  taking  one  hour  out  in 
the  morning  for  religious  services  in 
the  old  church,  and  devoting  the  time 
remaining  to  discussions  and  picknick- 
ing,  with  the  young  people  enjoying 
games,  and  possibly  boating  and  swim¬ 
ming.  Funds  would  have  to  be  raised 
for  such  facilities  as  a  parking  lot  and 
a  community  house. 

Why  could  not  the  large  city  churches 
adopt  this  historic  church  and  carry 
out  the  suggestion?  It  would  be 
splendid  if  an  Easter  Service  could  be 
arranged  and  then  keep  this  church 
open  for  picnics  from  Easter  to 
Thanksgiving.  The  Thanksgiving  Ser¬ 
vice,  having  originated  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  could  be  made  a  most  im¬ 
portant  event.  Then  in  the  Winter  there 
could  be  tobogganing,  skiing  and  skat¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  known  as  “Our 
Church”  by  those  who  participate. 
This  will  break  down  this  artificial 
feeling  about  “farm”  and  “city” 
families.  This  is  an  American  church, 
conducted  in  the  American  tradition. 

Do  you  know  any  better  way  to  show 
the  young  people  that  the  church  is 
the  basic  pillar  in  their  lives? 

New  York  MRS.  M.  b.  w. 


PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 


Each  Cunningham  tool  is 
designed  for  top  efficiency.  \(  ) 
Then,  instead  of  hanging 
the  tool  on  the  power  plant, 
you  put  the  power  plant  on 
the  tool.  Efficiency  is  high 
. . .  your  investment  is  low. 

A  boy  can  change  motor. 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in 
tight  corners. . .  3-foot  cut. . . 
variable  speed  sickle  bar .  . . 
rugged  design.  .  .young  folks 
can  run  it... motor  can  be 
detached  for  other  work. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR  gm 


Adjustable  wheel  width . . . 
high  clearance.  ..simple 
power  drive ...  functional 
design,  balanced  for  easy  op¬ 
eration. .  .uses  same  detach¬ 
able  engine  as  mower. 


.  . . and 

hundreds 
OF  OTHER 
POWER 
JOBS 


IVrife  Dept.  48  for  FREE  Folder 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

13  CANAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER  8,  N.  Y. 


C 


HARROW 


("cultivate  3 


f  fertilize) 

BUY  AND  USE  BOLENS  ATTACH¬ 
MENTS  AND  TOOLS  AS  NEEDED 


EVERYTHING  needed  for  small-scale  power  form¬ 
ing  is  yours  with  a  Bolens  HUSKI  2-Wheel  Tractor 
and  Packaged  Implements.  Two  models  and  two 
power  sizes  —  the  3  H.P.  GARDENER,  and  the 
l’/z  H.P.  POWER-HO.  Easiest  working  Garden 
Tractor  —  buy  attachments  and  tools  as  needed 
from  your  BOLENS  Dealer. 

BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


Bolens-  HUSKI 

2-WHEEl 


FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
259  Park  Street 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


CAN’T 
TOUCH  CROPS 


HOTKAPS  -  patented  paper 
hothouses-completely  protect 
plants  from  destructive  frosts, 
storms,  insects.  Ripen 
weeks  earlier;  increase  yield  1° 
'to  51%.  Maintain  perfect  mulcn. 
Bring  you  premium  prices  ana 
bigger  profits.  One  man  can  se 
2000  per  day.  Millions  used  t>y 
growers  every  season.  1000  lo 
1  only  $12.00,  250  package  $4.15;  1® 
I  package  $2.20;  25  Garden  package 
eOc.  25, 100,  and  250  packages  are 
YOUR  DEALER  complete  with  Setter.  Fibreboard 
OR  WRITE  Setter  20c  each.  Steel  Setter $1- 13 
RMAIN'S,  Germoco  Produds  Div.,  los  Angeles.  Col'fonw 


tt  Cermaco 

Hotkaps 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTJJ 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  I0W* 
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Check  the  Queen  Bee 

In  early  Spring  and  late  Summer  the 
beekeeper  should  look  over  the  hives 
and  decide  whether  to  keep  the  queen 
another  year  or  whether  to  replace  her 
with  a  successor.  A  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  bees  in  each  hive  will  be  affected 
by  that  decision.  In  Beeland  each  in¬ 
habitant  is  a  specialist.  Some  build 
comb,  some  go  to  the  fields  to  collect 
the  honey-nectar,  and  still  others  treat 
it.  Each  task  is  assigned  to  its  special 
group. 

The  queen  bee  lays  the  eggs.  She 
lays  3,000  of  them  a  day,  and  often 
more.  If  she  loses  her  efficiency  as 
an  egg-laying  machine,  the  hive  weak¬ 
ens  and  neighbor  bees  rob  it.  If  she 
dries  up,  the  complete  death  of  the  hive 
is  inevitable.  The  ideal  queen  is  wasp¬ 
like  in  line  and  figure,  with  a  long, 
tapering  abdomen,  loosely  attached  to 
a  wide  thorax.  Her  sole  task  is  to  lay 
eggs,  not  to  tend  them;  her  subjects 
do  that.  Thus,  in  one  day,  a  good 
queen  should  deposit  a  total  of  eggs 
that  weigh  more  than  she  does.  If  she 
performs  this  strictly  feminine  func¬ 
tion  well,  she  is  rewarded  by  the  work¬ 
ers’  caresses,  and  supplied  with  con¬ 
tinuous  sweetmeats  from  their  lips.  If 
she  fails,  she  loses  their  affection.  Until 
their  queen  fails  as  a  layer,  the  bees 
cherish  and  adore  her.  When  she  fails, 
they  drive  her  forth  and  take  another. 


A  queen  bee  must  produce  abundantly 
or  else  be  replaced.  An  early  Spring 
inspection  is  being  made  to  see  that  all 
is  well  with  the  hive. 

The  test  is  cold  efficiency.  Her  quarter 
of  a  million  children  are  not  moved  by 
pity  for  their  mother. 

It  is  this  function  of  natural  selection 
that  the  beekeeper  must  try  to  antici¬ 
pate.  When  the  hive  is  opened  for  in¬ 
spection,  first  note  whether  the  queen 
has  plenty  of  children;  a  lack  of  num¬ 
bers  shows  that  she  has  already  begun 
to  fail.  Note,  too,  their  temper;  for 
bees  that  dash  at  the  keeper  with  an 
angry  buzz  and  a  ready  sting,  make 
beekeeping  a  torture.  Also  note 
whether  they  have  been  diligent.  For 
though  the  bee  is  always  busy  by  repu¬ 
tation,  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

The  beekeeper  will  note  all  these 
points,  and  more,  as  his  practiced  eye, 
in  search  of  the  queen,  runs  through 
the  population  in  his  care.  If  the  hive 
does  not  rate  high  in  these  particulars, 
he  will  immediately  mark  its  queen  for 
requeening.  However,  if  he  is  satis¬ 
fied,  he  will  lift  her  out  and  note  her 
age.  A  commercial  apiarist  will  not 
keep  a  queen  beyond  a  second  year, 
even  though  her  natural  span  of  utility 
is  six  years.  The  age  of  the  queen  is 
determined  by  markings.  A  small  spot 
of  paint  is  dabbed  on  her  thorax.  The 
new-born  of  one  year  are  each  dabbed 
with  the  same  color;  those  born  the 
next,  are  marked  in  a  new  shade. 

Some  beekeepers  breed  their  own 
queens  for  requeening;  others  buy  them, 
wueen  raising  is  a  specialized  business, 
and  good  breeders  can  offer  the  bee¬ 
keeper  quality  bred,  tested  queens.  A 
queen,  built  to  specification,  can  now 
be  purchased  direct,  or  from  any  of 
the  national  mail-order  houses.  The 
character  traits  are  guaranteed,  and  her 
royal  highness  comes  in  such  delightful 
names  as  “Honey-girl,”  “She  Suits  Me,” 
Golden  Girl”  and  “Big  Black.”  For¬ 
merly  the  queen  was  called  the  king 
oee.  Beekeepers  then  believed  that  she 
was  a  “he.”  The  pleasing  frame,  the 
superior  air,  the  attentive  maidens  at 
nis  heels,  all  seemed  to  testify  that 
nere  went  the  male  of  the  species.  The 
^^■stnffed  drone,  who  bulged  in  spots 
and  buzzed,  was  mistaken  for  the  wife 
now  realize  that  the  drone  was 
?aluailly  a,n  overstuffed  bachelor,  whilf 
„  ape,ly.  beloved  was  not  the  fascin- 
fhi18  m?le>  but  the  eternal  female  o: 
me  species.  a.  w. 

Mushroom  Culture 

vaPiease  tell  me  how  mushrooms  maj 

Arf°Yn  *n  the  open  like  wild  ones'; 

Allegheny  County,  Pa.  F.  A.  g. 

■ttnti,  tae  sc?il  is  abundantly  supplied 
staKiQorganic  matter  in  the  form  oi 
^  manure,  peat  moss  or  compost 
wuvT+u0m,s  whl  be  encouraged  to  grow 
arv“  lawn  grasses.  Use  the  ordin- 
mushroom  spawn  which 
*s  m  brick  form.  Break  this  in 
ahrmt  piece.s  ancl  put  these  in  the  soil 

weh  WaferedCh  deep‘  Keep  the  gras£ 
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BETTER  CROPS,  MORE  PROFIT. 

Portable  irrigation  systems 
give  you  water  ivhereve r  you 
want  it  whenever  you  need 
it  to  improve  crops  and  in¬ 
crease  yield.  Easy  to  install. 


Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe 


LESS  THAN  Vi  AS 


HEAVY. ..EASY  TO  MOVE 


l  akes  the  backache  out  of  shifting  irrigation 
pipe  in  portable  systems.  Makes  that  an  easy 
one-man  job. 

A  20 -foot  section  of  4-inch  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Pipe  weighs  only  19  pounds,  less  than  half  the 
weight  of  pipe  made  of  heavy  metal.  Although 
light,  aluminum  is  sturdy.  Stands  the  gaff. 


Save  yourself  heavy  work.  Ask  your  supplier 
for  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  for  your  irrigation 
system.  You  can  get  the  names  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  aluminum  pipe  systems  from  the 
Alcoa  sales  office  in  the  nearest  large  city.  Or 
write  to  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
1425  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Penna. 


MORE  people  want  MORE  aluminum  for  MORE  uses  than  ever 


ALCOA 


World  Famous 


IADI0LUS 


BIGGEST 
BULB  BARGAIN 
IN  AMERICA 

Think  of  it!  This  amazing  low 
price  brings  you  100  blooming  sizo 
gladiola  bulbs — 8  glorious  rainbow  mix  colors 
Bcnr,nte  o?C,ar'°4'1-  hfh-°rio«  varieties:  Picardy,  Dr. 
wTwUI  Shu;Iey  Temple,  Peggy  Lou.  Maid  of  Orleans. 
vr.no  J?P‘ace  anv  bulb  which  does  not  FLOWER  S 
,,wRfS'  °rc.i8r  n?w  "hile  th»y  last!  Sent  in  plenty  of 
time  for  spring  planting.  Money  back  guarantee. 

ordera  receive  3  TUBEROSES  with¬ 
out  additional  cost.  Bloom  first  year  into  waxy  white 
tragrant  flowers,  3  to  3  ft.  tall,  can  bo  grown  in  pots,  too. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  —  RUSH  ORDER 
Cash  orders  sent  prepaid— else  pay  $1.94  plus  postage 
oa  arrival.  Send  order,  name  and  address  to 

MICHIGAN  BULB  CO. 

Oept.  GE- 1611  .  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 
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fFast  Sales,  Big  Profits.  Show  ex- 
Tqnislte  Everyday,  Birthday,  Easter 
f  Humorous  Bor  Assortments.  Also 
Gift  Wraps,  Stationery,  Correa- 1 
pondenee  Notes.  Special  Offers. 

Extra  Bonus.  Experience  unneces-  ■ 
sary.  Prompt  service.  Bequest  $1.  Bverday  Assortment 
on  approval.  HEDENKAMP  &  COMPANY, 

343  Broadway,  Dept.  M-33.  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

~loO%  WOOL  JERSEY 

52  inches  wide  tubular  form.  Make  your  own  Sad  Sack 
dresses  for  less  than  $2.75  per  dress.  Write  for  samples. 
Popular  colors  $2.10:  Black  $1.95.  F.  O.  B.  Mill 
Dininrr  „  Parcel  Post  Collect. 

BUNDEE  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC.  Northboro.  Mass. 


Seal  Leaks„Cracks 

pi- 

SURELY..CHEAPLY 

Every  owner  of  farm  machinery,  tractor,  truck, 
auto  NEEDS  this  quick,  handy  repair  maker — 
Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement.  Easy  to  use. 
Apply  it  like  putty  —  no  heat  needed.  Hardens 
and  holds  like  metal.  Stops  leaks,  seals  cracks, 
tightens  loose  parts.  Keep  Smooth-On  No.  1 
on  hand  for  emergencies.  Get  It  in  1%-oz., 
7-oz.  or  larger  size  at  your  hardware  store. 
Write  us  if  they  haven’t  it. 


*gSff 


FREE 


REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

Shows  you  how  to  make  dozens 
Of  practical,  tested,  durable  metal 
repairs.  40  pages.  170  diagrams. 

Send  us  a  postcard  today. 

, SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39X 
1570  Commnnipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


0a  it  with  SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


Selected  yams  for  your  every  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money-saving 
prices.  Write  for  free  samples 
FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE.  Dept  188.  Winchester.  Mass. 


aS! NO.  30”  X  3”  2000T. 
99  FLAME  DOES  IT! 

P» 

JS 
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*<^FAMO 


FAMOUS 

flame  gun 
Skills 

jOff  All 

aeroil,  '* _ » 

products) 


Us  Stalks,  seeds  &  roots 
md  destroys  insects  at  same 
I  time.  Over  600,000  in.  use. 

I  Endorsed  by  leading  Agri. 

I  Authorities.  Disinfects  Poult, 
fry  House  &  'Barns.  Cracks 
Frocks  4  burns  out  stumps. 
[Mfg.  ships  at  once.  No.  99 
includes  All  Steel  WELDED 
4  gal.  tank,  7  it.  oil  resist, 
hose,  and  seamless  steel  re¬ 
movable  coil  burner.  Ready 
to  till  with  kerosene  &  use- 
[Nothing  else  to  buyAGuar 
anteed  for  one  full 
year.  Free  Bullet! 
on  request 

5773  Park  Ave., 
West  New  York,  N.  J .y 


SECTIONAL 


Cooper  Co.,  301 


STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected, 

m 

Steel  Buildings  lor  All 
Purooses 

• 

Write  for  Information 

CO  Un/l/nnrn/L  H  I 

3Tsf  nacKensacK,  Tie  Je 


PHOTOSTATS  3  FOR  $1.00 

Same  copy.  Birth.  Marriage.  Discharge  Certificates. 

DENNIS  PHOTOSTATS,  HAM  M  ON  DSPORT,  N.  Y. 

Candy  For  Easter!  w0l£  ■“£ 

pound  box  homemade  mixed  chocolates.  $1.50  prepaid. 
Coronet  Candy  Co.,  2411  Broadway,  New  York  24,  N.Y, 
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W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


KILL  THE  BUGS 


Use  Dependable  GEIGY  DDT  INSECTICIDES! 

GESAROL*  compositions— for  NEOCID  compositions  — 
sprays  and  dusts  on  plants,  for  livestock  dips  and  sprays. 


Tried  and  proven  formulations  developed  by  the  Geigy 
Company — "Originators  of  DDT  Insecticides".  FREE  Folders 
giving  detailed  recommendations  for  application  available 
through  your  Distributor  listed  below.  ‘Reg u.s. Pot. off. 


GEIGY  COMPANY,  INC. 

39  Barclay  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


Distributed  by 
John  Bacon  &  Co.  The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co 


Gosport,  N.  Y.  Portland,  Conn. 


ORIGINATORS  OF 


DDT 


INSECTICIDES 


emblem 

Products 


V  V  transmission 

SEE  YOUR  FORD  TRACTOR  DEAUR 


SHERMAN  PRODUCTS,  inc 


SiepUP  TO  A  6-SPEED  TRACTOR 
^HIGHER  SPEED-WITH  LOWER  ENGINE  RPM 

For 


1.  FIELD  WORK 

2.  ROAD  TRAVEL 

3.  POWER  TAKE-OFF 


—  Hazel  Park,  Michigan 


For  Gun  Rust 

Prevention 

Hoppe’s  No  9 

Rust  is  just  as  destructive  to  your  gun  as 
rodents  are  to  your  property.  So  after  you’ve 
used  your  gun  on  the  rodents  use 
Hoppe’s  No  9  on  your  gun  to  keep 
it  clean  and  safe  from  corrosion. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  send  us  10c 
for  trial  sample.  And  drop  us  a 
post  card  request  for  our  FREE 
“Gun  Cleaning  Guide.”  It’s  help¬ 
ful  to  have. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE.  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street.  Phila.33.  Pa. 


Keep  Operating  in  Muddy  Fields  I 

Automatically  removes  heavy  clinging  mud 
from  front  tractor  wheels  .  .  .  completely 
adjustable  .  .  .  rugged  all-steel  construction. 
More  in  use  than  any  other  make.  Low  in 
price  .  .  .  fully  guaranteed.  WRITE. 


YETTER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Colchester,  III. 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  AND  TWO  MAN  CHAIN  SAWS 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


Think 
of  it— 
CROWS 
Fly  Away  HUNGRY! 

Yes  sir,  they'd  rather  slay  hungry,  too, 
than  eat  seed  com  treated  with  Ham¬ 
mond’s  NO-CROW!  And  so  would  pi¬ 
geons,  pheasants,  blackbirds  and  other 
destructive  pests  that  rob  you  of  the  prof¬ 
its  from  your  labor  and  investment. 

NO-CROW  also  acts  as  valuable  disin¬ 
fectant,  preventing  rot  and  blight.  Result:, 
fewer  replantings,  less  work,  bigger  yield 
•—all  for  only  10<f  an  acre.  Half  pint 
(treats  1  bu.  seed)  S0<{,  pint  $1„  quart 
SI. 75,  gallon  (treats  Id  bu.  seed)  $3.50. 
At  your  dealer’s,  or  write  us.  Protect  your 
plantings.  Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical 
Co.,  6190-3  Ferry  St.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


HAMMOND'S 

n0-CR0IU 


SPECIAL  WINTER  DISCOUNT  &  TERMS 


UCHTMHf3‘,± 

PROTECT/AH  Types*bf  StnfctureTond  Trees 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires  with  an  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  More  than  99%  efficient. 

Reduces  Insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  local  repre-  — 
sentative. 

Also  Non-Rusting  Weather  Vanes.  jiNcoNSPituousI 
TUNE  IN  WGY  |QR  ornamental] 
6:30  A.M.  Weds.  - < 

Protection  Co,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN,  1 1  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


Flowering  Shrubs  from 
Spring  to  Fall 

Part  II 

We  turn  now  to  the  deciduous  shrubs. 
To  many  people  the  first  indication  that 
Spring  has  really  arrived  is  when  the 
forsythias  come  into  bloom.  The  best 
of  several  kinds  is  the  so-called  showy 
forsythia  with  flowers  of  a  deep  yellow 
produced  most  profusely.  Where  this 
plant  is  not  sufficiently  hardy,  the  new¬ 
er  early  forsythia  should  be  tried,  but 
this  one  has  rather  smaller  flowers  of 
a  paler  shade  of  yellow.  Two  shrubs 
that  seem  to  have  lost  some  of  their 
popularity  in  the  passing  years  are  the 
flowering  plum  with  deep  pink,  double 
flowers,  and  the  double  white  or 
double  light  pink  flowering  almond  or, 
as  it  should  be  called,  almond  cherry. 

Rose  daphne  is  a  popular  dwarf  shrub 
for  well-drained  soils  and  sunny  loca¬ 
tions,  but  less  known  is  lilac  daphne, 
a  small  shrub  of  two  to  three  feet, 
very  accurately  described  by  its  name 
for  when  the  flowers  are  looked  at 
superfically,  they  might  readily  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  lilac.  Daphne  “Somerset”  is 
a  recent  introduction  with  pale  pink 
flowers,  and  the  leaves  are  retained 
until  late  in  the  year. 

There  are  so  many  spiraeas  that  any 
attempt  to  decide  which  are  the  best 
is  not  an  easy  task,  and  some  of  the 
older  ones  are  likely  to  remain  popu¬ 
lar  for  a  long  time.  Who,  for  example, 
would  wish  to  discard  bridalwreath 
with  its  double  flowers  like  so  many 
the  first  to  flower,  but  too  often  there 
the  first  to  flower,  but  to  often  there 
are  many  dead  twigs  in  Spring,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  winter  killing.  Hardier  and 
therefore  more  floriferous  is  garland 
spiraea,  taller  and  of  sturdier  growth 
than  the  former.  Vanhoutte  spiraea  is 
another  old  favorite  and  hard  to  match 
unless  the  larger  and  later  flowers  of 
Korean  spiraea  are  considered.  A  giant 
amongst  the  group  is  Veitch  spiraea 
which  may  reach  a  height  of  10  feet, 
but  this  does  not  detract  from  its  grace¬ 
ful  habit.  With  the  exception  of  the 
red  flowered  “Anthony  Water er,”  most 
of  the  spiraeas  that  produce  their 
flowers  at  the  ends  of,  rather  than 
along  the  shoots,  are  more  suitable  for 
naturalizing  than  for  border  planting, 
for '  when  their  flowers  fade,  they 
present  a  rather  untidy  appearance. 

A  shrub  seldom  seen  in  gardens  is 
fothergilla,  interesting  for  its  bottle¬ 
brush-like  heads  of  creamy  white  small 
flowers  which  open  just  as  the  new 
leaves  are  appearing,  and  few  shrubs 
take  on  such  brilliant  Autumn  color¬ 
ation  of  yellow  and  scarlet.  Most  of 
the  viburnums  are  to  be  considered  as 
amongst  our  most  ornamental  fruited 
Fall  shrubs,  but  in  addition  they  are 
far  from  unattractive  in  bloom.  In¬ 
deed  several  of  them  are  grown  for 
this  reason,  notably  the  sweetly  scented 
Koreanspice  viburnum,  and  the  less 
familiar  fragrant,  and  Burkwood 
viburnums.  Also  the  larger  doublefile 
viburnum  and  its  sterile  form,  the 
Japanese  snowball,  are  all  grown  for 
their  very  showy  flowers.  One  that 
should  be  avoided  is  the  European 
cranberry  bush  in  either  the  normal  or 
snowball  form,  for  they  are  generally 
so  badly  attacked  by  plant  lice  that  the 
shoots  and  leaves  are  twisted  and  de¬ 
formed.  The  linden  viburnum  has 
beauty  of  both  flower  and  fruit  and 
is  an  excellent  dual  purpose  shrub. 

Few  gardens  are  without  at  least  one 
lilac  bush,  and  yet  this  shrub  never 
appears  to  be  over-planted.  There  are 
now  so  many  excellent  kinds  that 
choice  becomes  a  matter  of  personal 
taste  and  whenever  it  is  possible  they 
should  be  seen  in  flower  in  a  botanic 
garden  or  a  nursery  specializing  in 
them  'before  a  selection  is  made. 

The  tree  peony  has  never  received 
the  attention  it  deserves,  for  its 
magnaficent  flowers  up  to  10  inches 
and  more  in  diameter  range  in  color 
from  white  through  various  shades  of 
pink  to  deep  red  and  purple,  and  from 
single  to  very  double.  There  are  many 
named  varieties  but  their  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  propagation  bj>-  vegetative  means 
makes  them  expensive  to  buy  when 
compared  to  most  other  shrubs.  It  is 
now  possible,  however,  to  raise  tree 
peonies  from  seed,  and  though  the 
seedlings  may  vary  widely  from  the 
parent  plant  they  are  usually  equally 
beautiful,  and  can  be  produced  at  less 
cost. 

Very  little  known  is  sweetleaf  or 
sapphireberry  (Symplocos),  a  rather 
temperamental  shrub  suited  to  moist 
well-drained  soils  and  partial  shade. 
When  conditions  are  suitable,  it  pro¬ 
duces  quantities  of  faintly  scented  small 
white  flowers  which  are  followed  by 
brilliant  blue  berries  that  cannot  be 
matched  by  any  other  hardy  shrub. 
Better  known,  but  far  from  common, 
is  fringetree  which  also  has  masses  of 
white  flowers,  and  if  plants  of  both 
sexes  are  present,  are  followed  on  the 
pistillate  form  byi  much  larger  dark 
blue  fruits,  but  both  sexes  flower 
well.  ,  „  , 

Beautybush,  a  tall  shrub  to  ten  feet, 
is  handsome  in  bloom.  The  shape  of 
the  individual  flowers  is  suggestive  of 
those  of  the  foxglove;  they  are  a  soft, 
delicate  pink  and  appear  in  early 
June.  The  native  flowering  dogwood 
grows  to  be  a  very  large  shrub  or  a 
small  tree,  and  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  American  plants  whether  in 
flower  or  fruit.  Coming  into  flower 
about  three  weeks  later  is  the  Asiatic 


V#e&7h<>4t 
OsztcAxyi, 
CAoted. 


ROTARY 

TILLAGE 

PLUS! 


Changes  back-aching  jobs  into  healthy 
enjoyment.  For  men,  women  —  home 
owners  or  small  acreage  growers. 


ROTO-ETTE,  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  can  be  easily  con¬ 
verted  to  prepare  seed  bed, 
seed,  cultivate,  mow,  rake, 
haul,  plow  snow,  spray, 
pump  water.  Built  to  ex¬ 
acting  automobile  stand¬ 
ards  by  oldest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  rotary  tillage 
equipment  in  U.S.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  experience  • — 
thousands  of  enthusiastic 
users.  You  will  enjoy  a 
dependable  ROTO-ETTE. 

Write  Dept.  D  for  Folder 


KER-O-KIL 


WEED 

BURNER 

2000°  F.  Flame 


For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting.  Models 
from  $19.00  up. 

Write  for  Free  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  24. 

KER-O-KIL  MF6.  GO. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  or 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 


Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B, _ Adams,  N.  Y. 


fe? BALED 
HAY 


THE  FAMOU5,^t<^»«£ 

LANTZ 

.  .  I» ,  ..  o  -  A  •  G*-  » 

FLEXIBLE-GRAPPLE 

HAY  FORK 


•  Has  the  right  spread  and 
automatic  hay-holding  compres¬ 
sion  to  handle  baled  hay  fast  ,  . 

and  easily — 1  to  8  bales  at  a  time.  Made  in  three 
sizes.  Equally  good  for  loose,  dry  or  short  hay. 
Exclusive  positive-actio*  head  ...  no  tripping 
trouble.  Safer  for  man  and  rack.  Insist  on  the 
original  Lintt— imitated  but  never  equalled. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Lantz  Kuttw-Kolter.  Aids 
moldboard  plow  to  cut  through  and  turn  under 
trash.  Helps  fight  corn  borer.  Nothing  else  like  it. 

W  rite/or  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer . 
LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  70,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREK 


for  small  space  and  early  crops. 

Writs  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


c*mxmj!s  nm 

P  we  crow  14  million  trees  a  year. 


We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year. 
Write  for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin, 
planting  stock,  price  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc..  Indiana,  Penna. 
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Kousa  dogwood,  the  flowers  of  which 
differ  from  the  former  in  having 
pointed  instead  of  notched  bracts 
(which  are  frequently  regarded  as 
petals),  and  the  fruits,  instead  of  being 
berry-like,  rather  resemble  small 
strawberries. 

Amongst  the  mockoranges  there  are 
now  some  excellent  large-flowered 
varieties,  or  others  with  smaller  flowers 
but  an  abundance  of  them.  Atlas,  Voie 
Lactee,  Norma,  and  the  better  known 
Virginal  all  have  large  flowers,  and 
Lemoine,  Boule  d’Argent,  Avalanche, 
and  Dame  Blanche  provide  mounds  of 
smaller  flowers.  Of  the  deutzias, 
slender  deutzia  is  an  old  and  deserved¬ 
ly  popular  favorite,  but  a  hardier  and 
equally  handsome  taller  plant  is 
Lemoine  deutzia.  Summersweet  clethra, 
though  a  plant  of  swampy  places,  does 
equally  well  as  a  border  shrub  and 
can  be  kept  to  reasonable  size  by 
appropriate  pruning.  Its  ivory  tinted 
flowers  do  not  appear  until  July  when 
shrub  flowers  are  becoming  fewer.  For 
the  same  reason  the  flowers  of  the 
shrub  althea  are  welcome,  apart  from 
the  merit  of  the  flowers  themselves. 
These  vary  in  color  from  pure  white, 
white  with  red  blotch  at  base  of  petals, 
pink,  red,  and  some  purplish  blues. 

The  peegee  hydrangea  is  grown  too 
often,  and  generally  in  the  wrong 
places.  The  panicle  hydrangea,  from 
which  it  is  derived,  is  a  much  more 
desirable  form  as  the  flower  heads  do 
not  have  the  solid,  heavy  appearance 
of  those  of  the  peegee.  Still  more  de¬ 
sirable  is  the  oakleaf  hydrangea,  for 
the  leaves  alone  make  this  plant  a 
focal  point,  but  it  prefers  light  shade. 
The  climbing  hydrangea  should  be 
more  often  grown  on  north  walls  if 
only  for  its  showier  flowers  which 
excel  those  of  most  self-clinging 
climbers. 

By  making  a  careful  selection,  and 
depending  to  some  extent  upon  the 
space  available,  it  is  possible  to  have 
one  or  more  shrubs  in  flower  from 
soon  after  the  severest  part  of  the 
Winter  is  past  until  late  August  or 
into  September.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
in  so  many  gardens  the  main  em¬ 
phasis  is  upon  shrubs  that  flower  dur¬ 
ing  Spring  when  with  a  little  fore¬ 
thought  the  season  might  be  so  greatly 
extended.  J.  H.  Beale 

Root  -  Crops 

Turnips  and  rutabagas  may  be 
sown  from  early  Spring  to  late  Summer 
but  grown  best  in  the  Fall.  Seed  is 
sown  thinly  in  rows  16  to  24  inches 
apart  and  thinned  to  stand  two  to  four 
inches  in  the  row.  These  crops  are 
often  sown  broadcast,  one  half  ounce 
of  seed  per  thousand  square  feet.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  plants  are  not 
too  thick,  otherwise  they  will  fail  to 
root  properly.  Broadcast  crops  grow 
well  following  early  Spring  crops  that 
mature  in  July.  They  will  grow  until 
late  in  the  Fall  and  may  be  left  in  the 
open  field  usually  until  Thanksgiving. 
If  maggots  are  troublesome,  they  should 
be  planted  in  rows  and  treated  with 
calomel  dust. 

Radishes  grovfcr  so  easily  that  they 
are  seldom  given  the  attention  they 
deserve  and  are  often  unsatisfactory. 
A  good  radish  must  be  grown  quickly 
and  be  pulled  when  it  is  crisp  and 
tender.  The  soil  must  be  very  fertile 
with  large  amounts  of  available  nitrates 
from  chemical  fertilizers.  Save  the 
manure  for  other  plants  that  can  make 
better  use  of  it.  Radishes  may  also  be 
sown  again  in  the  Fall  when  cool 
weather  comes  in  September.  Horse¬ 
radish  is  a  special  crop  that  requires 
considerable  experience  in  handling. 
Pieces  of  root  from  10  to  12  inches  long 
about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  are 
planted  in  deeply  prepared  soil  with 
the  fertilizer  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow.  The  root  cuttings  are  spaced 
18  inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet 
wide.  They  may  be  set  perpendicular 
or  horizontal,  but  in  the  latter  case, 
the  larger  end  of  the  root  must  be 
placed  about  an  inch  higher  than  the 
smaller  end  and  covered  two  or  three 
inches.  Many  sprouts  will  start  but 
only  one  should  be  left  to  grow.  The 
plants  are  grown  for  one  or  two  sea¬ 
sons  until  the  roots  reach  a  market- 
wu  s*ze’  leas*  an  inch  in  diameter, 
when  dug,  the  side  roots  are  saved  for 
replanting.  d.  f.  j. 

Book  Note 

Around  the  Garden  —  By  Dorothy  H. 
Jenkins.  The  growing  and  culture  of 
nowers  and  shrubs  is  a  constant  plea¬ 
sure  and  furnishes  healthful  recreation. 
«-s  a  hobby  the  flower  garden  is  a  re¬ 
laxation  and  sometimes  an  exasperation 
aSj.  a .  source  of  satisfaction  it  is 
never  failing.  “Around  the  Garden”  is 
a  compilation  of  the  author’s  regular 
column  that  appears  every  Sunday  on 
me  main  Garden  Page  of  The  New  York 
tmes.  It  is  based  on  two  important 
j.  tbe  work  that  must  be  done, 

^ lrl&  short  cuts  and  new  develop- 
olll+nJs  to,  make  it  easier,  and  the  re- 
inw V  beauty  to  he  enjoyed.  This 
bnn£  Si-ng’  recently  published  206-page 
urnhi  Jv,1Scus.ses.  tbe  many  phases  and 
in  ioe”3f  reding  to  the  flower  garden 
the  vo,^ersi  °ne  for  each  month  of 

34°^fale  hy  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
II*  30th  S‘„  New  York  1,  N.  Y.' 
add  ffiTn  .(New  York  City  residents 
a  five  cents  sales  tax.) 
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hat  Science  Has  Learned  about  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate 


The  significance  of  the  fact  that  Chilean  Nitrate 
is  the  only  natural  nitrate  fertilizer  was  not  fully 
appreciated  until  science  discovered  that  this  prod¬ 
uct  of  nature  •  contained  other  elements  besides 
nitrate  —  elements  necessary  to  healthy  plant 
growth. 

It  was  found  that  Chilean  Nitrate  contained 
very  small  amounts  of  different  elements  includ¬ 
ing  boron,  copper,  iodine,  iron,  magnesium,  man¬ 
ganese,  and  zinc.  Deficiencies  of  some  of  these 
elements  are  now  known  to  cause  nutritional  dis¬ 
orders  and  diseases  in  plants. 

Thus  science  has  found  that  Chilean  Nitrate  is 
nature’s  own  formula  for  greater  yields  and  higher 
quality  in  the  food  produced  for  human  and  ani¬ 
mal  nutrition.  ■ 

%  i 


2.  Chilean  Nitrate  has  also  been  found  to  contain  practi- 


-  —  - —  —  ■ —  —  —  ~ ~ — —  w. n  jpt 

cally  all  of  the  elements  found  in  wheat,  the  “staff  of  life’ 
and,  in  addition,  a  good  many  more. 


'  '.'sSS.  ,  /-//✓  ..  ' 


1.  Chilean  Nitrate  has  been  found  by  science  to  contain, 
with  one  exception,  all  of  the  elements  found  in  milk  — 
generally  recognized  as  the  most  nearly  perfect  of  all  foods. 


3.  Chilean  Nitrate  is  quick-acting.  It  dissolves  almost  in¬ 
stantly  in  anything  but  a  parched-dry  soil  and  even  then, 
somehow,  with  just  a  little  shower,  it  quickly  gets  to  work. 
Its  nitrogen  is  immediately  available  to  the  plant  as  food. 
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THE 


FARM 

HOIST 


IRELAND 

Now  13  the  time  to  buy  your  Ireland  Farm  Hoist. 
Your  dealer  has  it . .  .  get  yours  now.  It's  your  all¬ 
purpose,  all-season  "Extra  Hand.”  Makes  scores  of 
tough  jobs  easier  .  .  .  winter,  spring,  summer,  fall  — 
year  'round.  Use  It  to  save  a  man  and  team  or  trac¬ 
tor  for  unloading  loose  or  baled  hay.  Store  feed,  har¬ 
vest  ice,  pull  stumps .  . .  any  one  of  a  score  of  “back- 
break”  jobs  are  easier  with  an  Ireland  Farm  Hoist. 

BENNETT- IRELAND.  INC. 
327Boyd  Street.  Norwich.  New  York 


Golden  Rose  Of  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva, N.  Y. 


HAS  OVER  100  FARM  USES 

Modern  kerosene  fire  gun  thaws,  sprays,  irrigates, 
sterilizes,  incinerates,  exterminates,  splits  rocks, 
destroys  weeds,  kills  coccidiosis,  burns  dead  tree 
stumps,  disinfects  poultry  and  live-stock  quarters. 

600,000  USERS! 

600,000  users  can’t  be  wrong;  you,  too,  need  this 
Hbor  saving  torch,  so  simple  anyone  can  use  it. 
Complete  with  4  gal.  corrugated  steel  tank,  seam¬ 
less  steel  coil  burner, 7ft.  hose,  brass 
fittings,  gauge,  shoulder  strap,  in¬ 
structions,  $22  express  collect. 

Order  today.  Immediate  shipment. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  VALU¬ 
ABLE  LITERATURE  FREE.  No  C  O  D. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT,  EN-4,  Qaakertowo,  fa. 


the  choice  FRom  every  angle / 

Saves  Time  and  Labor — handles  any  crop — 
elevates  anywhere  at  any  angle.  Blizzard's 
many  exclusive  features  mean 
simple,  trouble-free  operation. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  Grass 
Silage  booklet. 

BLIZ21ARD  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton;  Ohio 


Split  Biq  loqs  11 

tiud  Ead  tf  Way  pi 

with  THUNDERBOLilV 


Easier  A  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang~it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  Oc  a  cord.  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.P.  1  6  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  1 S,  N.  Y. 


DEALER  FRANCHISES 
AVAILABLE 

Distributor  of  complete  line  of  nation¬ 
ally  known  frozen  food  equipment  is 
interested  in  obtaining  franchised  dealers 
in  this  area. 

HOME  FREEZERS,  WALKINS,  DISPLAY 
FROZEN  FOOD  CABINETS,  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE,  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

Setups  including  literature,  mats,  sales 
help  organizing,  advertising  participation, 
delivery,  installation,  and  service  depart¬ 
ments  available  to  progressive  specialty 
selling  organizations.  Please  outline  pre¬ 
sent  operation  in  sending  inquires  to — 
BOX  RNY  454,  113  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18. 
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"Making 

milk  is  a 
PROFESSION, 

dearie" 


TVea t  her  like  a  prima  donna  . . .  feed  her  like  a  chorus 
girl— ihal’s  lhe  only  way  lo  gel  along  with  a  good  cow. 
Nothing  less  than  lhe  besl  will  do— just  the  right  feed 
at  just  the  right  time .  Here  are  two  suggestions  lo  keep 
lhe  lady  happy.  Don't  lei  her  lurn  on  you,  brother. 
.There's  an  awful  smack  in  it ! 

Double  Diamond  Body  Builder  — 

Helps  pul  back  lhe  vilality  lhat  heavy  milking  lakes 
oul ...  a  special  formula  lo  build  body  weight  on  grow¬ 
ing  slock,  dry  cows,  and  milkers  oul  of  condition  .  .  . 
also  helps  a  cow  produce  a  more  vigorous  calf. 


Double  Diamond  Test  Rations  — 

1 

Two  lypes,  of  equally  high  grade,  to  be  fed  in  accord¬ 
ance  wilh  lhe  roughage  on  hand  — Double  Diamond 
|16%  Tesl  Ration,  where  good  roughage  and  silage  are 
available  .  . .  Double  Diamond  20%  Tesl  Ration  where 
lower  quality  roughage  is  used.  These  accurately 
balanced  feeds,  high  in  vitamin  D,  are  made  lo  help 
iyou  gel  more  milk,  and  build  lhe  cow's  health  as  she 
produces. 


Spring  Sown  Oats  and  Barley 


Oats  and  barley  are  grown  in  New 
York  and  other  States  in  the  North¬ 
east  mainly  as  feed  crops.  Though  used 
to  some  extent  as  forage,  the  concern 
of  most  growers  is  high  grain  pro¬ 
duction.  Ways  and  means  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  increase  acre  yields  should 
therefore  be  emphasized,  including  such 
items  as  time  and  rate  of  sowing, 
fertilizer  applications  and  varieties  best 
adapted  to  the  area. 

Sowing  dates  for  oats  and  barley 
vary  widely.  They  depend  much  on 
weather  and  may  range  anywhere 
from  late  March  to  early  June.  Many 
old-time  oat  growers  say  that  early 
sown  oats  are  always  the  best,  and 
observation  indicates  that  the  old  saw 
holds  true  in  a  great  majority  of  cases. 
A  report  on  seven  years’  experimental 
work  in  Canada,  where  the  same  va¬ 
rieties  were  planted  each  year  at  early 
and  again  at  later  dates,  has  just  been 
released.  With  most  of  the  varieties 
tried,  early  sowing  did  give  higher 
yields,  though  there  were  some  excep¬ 
tions  which  could  be  accounted  for  only 
as  due  to  differences  in  varietal  adap- 


The  normal  straw  length  of  the  new 
Mohawk  is  here  shown  in  comparison 
with  that  of  a  midseason  variety, 
Cornellian,  and  the  early  ripening 
Vicland.  Mohawk  ripens  about  midway 
between  these  two. 

tation.  Delayed  sowing  of  small  grains 
is  usually  due  to  wet  soil  in  April  and 
early  May.  Records  in  New  York  State 
over  the  past  35  years  show  that  low 
yields  occurred  in  most  years  when 
rainfall  occurred  during  these  months. 
Yields  were  often  better  by  50  per  cent 
or  more  in  years  when  Spring  precipi¬ 
tation  was  20  per  cent  less.  The  nub 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  wet  years  oats 
were  mostly  sown  late.  It  has  been  my 
observation  that  even  in  abnormally 
wet  Springs  some  farmers  sow  oats 
early  and  get  good  yields.  Such  men 
make  it  a  point  to  have  equipment  and 
seed  ready  well  in  advance.  As  soon 
as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  work,  they 
sow.  Once  sown  and  well  sprouted,  oats 
will  stand  a  lot  of  later  cold  and  wet 
weather.  Such  forehandedness  may 
mean  a  month  or  more  of  sowing  time 


experience,  200  pounds  per  acre  of 
6-18-6  or  300  pounds  of  4-12-4  may  well 
be  used.  Oats  and  particularly  barley 
do  better  on  sweet  than  on  sour  soils 
and  lime  should  be  applied  if  needed 
Sweet  soil  is  especially  desirable  if 
alfalfa  or  red  clover  seed  are  sown 
with  the  grain  crop. 

Now  about  varieties.  There  is  much 
good  experimental  evidence  that  when 
oat  sowings  are  made  early,  the  mid¬ 
season  varieties  nearly  always  yield 
higher  than  the  sorts  that  ripen  either 
very  early  or  very  late.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  Cornell  Station  has  recom¬ 
mended  such  varieties  as  Lenroc,  Er- 
ban,  Cornellian,  Upright,  Goldwin,  and 
in  Northern  New  York  the  Victory 
Prior  to  1943,  virulent  attacks  of  rust 
were  relatively  infrequent  and  then 
only  in  limited  areas.  None  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  midseason  sorts  are  rust  resistant 
except  Erban  which  is  partially  resis¬ 
tant  to  one  form  of  the  disease.  AH 
varieties  took  a  terrible  beating  in 
1943  when  nearly  all  sowings  were 
made  late,  due  to  weather  conditions 
That  year  a  few  farmers  tried  a  rust 
resistant  sort,  the  Vicland,  and  struck 
pay  dirt.  Since  then  Vicland  has  been 
widely  used.  For  several  years  prior 
to  1943,  the  Department  of  Plant  Breed¬ 
ing  at  Cornell  had  been  working  on  the 
oat  rust  problem.  They  had  not  at  that 
time,  however,  made  or  located  a  sort 
equal  in  yield  to  the  regular  midseason 
varieties.  However,  continued  tests 
have  since  shown  that  there  are  now 
several  new  high  yielding  sorts  which 
are  equal  in  yield  to  Vicland,  and 
superior  to  it  in  disease  resistance.  One 
of  these  is  in  process  of  multiplication; 
it  has  been  named  the  Mohawk.  It  is 
believed  to  outrank  Vicland  in  three 
essential  respects.  It  grows  taller,  has 
a  much  stiffer  straw,  and  shows  much 
higher  resistance  to  Helminthosporium, 
or  root  rot  disease.  It  is  expected  that, 
with  a  current  favorable  growing  and 
harvest  season,  there  should  be  at  least 
100,000  bushels  of  Mohawk  seed  avail¬ 
able  to  farmers  in  1948.  For  the  present 
year,  if  sowings  can  be  made  early  and 
Mohawk  cannot  be  obtained,  the  old 
line  midseason  varieties  are  among  the 
best  and  certified  seed  of  these  should 
be  used.  But  if  sowings  are  delayed  till 
mid-May  or  later,  Vicland  is  a  safer  bet. 

A  new  variety,  Clinton,  developed  in 
Iowa  has  been  widely  heralded  as  a 
coming  oat.  So  far,  tests  in  New  York 
State  have  not  convinced  plant  breeders 
that  it  is  better  than  Mohawk.  Little  or 
no  seed  of  either  of  these  sorts  can 
be  otj  the  market  before  1948. 

Occasionally  there  is  an  inquiry  from 
a  poultry  raiser  for  information  on 
hulless  oats.  They  can  be  grown  but 
yields  are  commonly  too  low  to  make 
them  worth  the  effort.  As  to  barley 
varieties,  there  is  little  new  to  report. 
The  old  standby  sort  is  Alpha.  Its 
main  weakness  is  its  susceptibility  to 
mildew  in  years  when  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  cold  wet  weather 
following  its  early  come-up.  Wisconsin 
38  is  also  susceptible  to  this  disease. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
on  the  desirability  of  early  sowing  of 
oats  and  barley,  particularly  oats,  since 
they  yield  best  when  they  reach  head¬ 
ing  stage  in  early  June.  They  then  have 
time  to  pack  nutrients  into  the  kernels 
while  the  weather  is  still  cool.  Further¬ 
more,  the  early  sown  non-resistant 
sorts  usually  escape  rust.  In  most  cases, 
good  yields  reward  the  grower  who  gets 
all  necessary  equipment  ready  before¬ 
hand,  and  sows  as  soon  as  the  soil  can 
be  properly  fitted  whether  in  March, 
April  or  very  early  May.  F.  P.  Bussell 


DAILEY  MILLS,  INC.-OLEAN.  N.  Y. 


MAKE  SHELLCRAFT  JEWELRY 

Brooches,  Ear  Bings,  Sprays,  Place  and  Tally  Cards 
and  many  Shell  Novelties.  Fascinating  New  Craft 
sweeping  the  Country,  easily  learned,  for  pleasure 
and  profit.  Complete  Beginners  Kit,  full  instruc¬ 
tions,  for  only  $3.00.  Full  information  on  request. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 
DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIOS,  BAY  PINES,  FLORIDA 


WIGWAM  FLUE  DOCTOR 

PERMANENTLY  CUBES  ALL  CHIMNEY  DRAFT, 
CBESOTE  AND  OTHER  TROUBLES.  GUARANTEED. 

For  Literature  and  Dealer  Offer  Write 
WIGWAM  FLUE  TOP  GO.,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


15%  Discount  on  Appliances 

GE  Vacuum  Cleaners,  Radios,  Toasters,  Irons.  Heaters 
and  Clocks.  Make  extra  money  selling  appliances  in 
your  spare  time.  RIVERDALE  APPLIANCE, 

40  RIVERDALE  AVE.,  YONKERS  2,  N.  Y. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00;  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98;  100  25  Cents.  Prints 
percales  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS.  Dept.  (N),  Bedford,  Penna. 


\T  A  fY  ATOA11  wool.  2-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
■  /I  It  IN  Xsamplee  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

I  niUlUmoacy. Bartlett  Tarn  Hills,  Box  7,  llaraioiiy^IK 


RUGS:  Canadian  hand  made  hooked  rugs  20"x40"  $2.00 
FRANCOISE  BOURASSA,  St  Barnabe  North 
St  Maurice  Co,  Qua,  Canada 


Gas  on  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas, 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  the 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief — 
medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 
Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your  money 
back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


A  Pain  Lessen  Problem 


MINARDI 


liniment 

35^  T5(  $1.40 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  will  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
241  Sportsman’s  Bldg.,  Boston.  Massachusetts 


gained  and  maybe  a  50  per  cent  better 
yield.  Barley,  though  not  quite  as 
hardy  as  oats,  should  be  sown  as  early 
as  conditions  permit. 

Rates  of  sowing  also  vary  widely.  If 
the  seed  germinates  90  per  cent  or 
better,  if  fertility  is  good  and  sowings 
are  made  early,  one  and  a  half  to  two 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  plenty.  Even 
less  may  be  desirable  where  grass  and 
legume  seedings  accompany.  Most  va¬ 
rieties  will  stool  well  if  sown  early  and 
given  room.  All  oat  and  barley  seed 
should  be  treated  with  a  good  organic 
mercury  dust  before  sowing.  This 
acts  as  a  protective  agent  against  un¬ 
favorable  soil  temperatures  as  well  as 
against  disease  organisms.  Directions 
on  the  container  should  be  followed. 

Because  most  small  grains  are  sown 
as  companion  crops  with  grass  and 
legume  seedings,  fertilizer  recommen¬ 
dations  are  likewise  a  bit  involved.  Oats 
and  barley  are  a  one  season  crop, 
whereas  meadow  swards  that  follow 
them  may  continue  from  three  to  five 
years.  The  needs  of  the  latter  should 
be  a  matter  of  first  consideration. 
Spring  sown  small  grains  commonly 
follow  corn  or  other  cultivated  crop  to 
which  manure  was  applied.  In  such 
case  the  holdover  supply  of  nitrogen 
is  usually  sufficient.  But  phosphorus, 
and  on  some  soils  potash,  will  be 
needed  for  the  succeeding  meadow 
crops;  thus  for  the  whole  five  year  ro¬ 
tation,  about  900  pounds  of  20  per  cent 
superphosphate  per  acre  is  called  for. 
If  a  sizable  application  of  this  has  been 
made  with  the  corn  crop,  the  additional 
amount  needed  should  be  applied  with 
the  oats  or  barley.  Where  no  grass  or 
legume  seedings  accompany,  300  pounds 
of  superphosphate,  or  of  0-20-20  or 
0-10-10,  is  about  right.  On  land  where 
lodging  is  not  feared,  based  on  past 


Water  Lift  of  Pitcher  Pump 

I  have  two  pitcher  pumps  pumping 
water  46  feet  and  giving  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  and  have  been  for  20  years.  I  can 
measure  it  for  you  any  time  you  want. 
Yet,  you  stated  in  a  recent  issue  that 
a  pitcher  pump  will  not  lift  water  over 
22  feet.  t.  o.  s. 

The  conventional  pitcher  pump  has 
its  plunger  and  bottom  valve  in  the 
pump  head  itself.  Possibly  you  are  not 
using  such  a  pump.  You  may  have  a 
pitcher  pump  spout  with  a  handle 
connected  by  means  of  a  rod  to  a 
plunger  in  a  cylinder,  at  some  distance 
below  the,  base  of  the  pump.  If  y°u 
have  the  conventional  pitcher  pump, 
then  the  water  level  in  your  well  must 
be  less  than  46  feet  from  the  cylinder 
of  the  pump  because  at  that  height  a 
suction  lift  cannot  possibly  operate. 
The  limitation  of  a  suction,  or  shallow 
well,  pump  to  22  feet  total  suction  lift 
is  necessary  because  such  pumps  de¬ 
pend  on  atmospheric  pressure  for  their 
operation.  If  a  pump  were  capable  oi 
developing  a  perfect  vacuum  (a  thins 
that  has  never  been  accomplished!, 
then  the  atmospheric  pressure  woum 
cause  water  to  rise  to  fill  the  YaCltu{" 
to  a  theoretical  height  of  approximately 
34  feet  at  sea  level.  Many  new  PU™C 
will  raise  water  by  suction  to  slightly 
more  than  28  feet  but  as  they  wear, 
their  efficiency  drops.  The  practical  n 
for  most  pumps  of  this  type  is  * 
feet  at  sea  level  because  of  mechanic 
limitations  in  the  construction  ° 
pumps,  ^his  figure  should  be  reduc 
one  foot  for  each  1,000  feet  of  elevati 
above  sea  level.  „  , 

It  would  therefore  certainly  be  wrong 
to  recommend  shallow  well  PumP®  Le 
permanent  installations  having 
than  22  feet  total  suction  lift.  W.nl 


\ 


Why  feed  your|calves  high-priced  milk  when 
you  can  feed  ’em  a  balanced  ration  fortified 
with  extra  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  build 
them  into  strong  milk  producers  in  less  time 
and  at  less  cost? 


7ttea£ 


Scientifically  prepared  and  steam  cooked  for 
easy  digestion  and  protection  against  scours. 
If  you  like  "gruel  feeding”,  buy  the  Meal  at 
your  dealers.  If  you  prefer  the  convenience  of 
"dry”  feeding,  give  ’em  Flakes  . . .  exclusive 
method  makes  them  crispy  and  crunchy,  easy 
to  chew  and  digest. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Tells  how  the  RYDE  Way  is  the 
low  cost  way  of  raising  better 
calves.  Get  your  copy  today! 


nynr  2.  Pfl  M2S  w-  ROOSEVELT  road 
lUUt  tt  UU.  CHICAGO  SO.  ILLINOIS 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 


We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
shortl  Therefore,  the  earlier  you 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla. 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una - 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


NO  HARMFUL  OR 
TOXIC  ACTION 

to  the  skin  .  .  .  but  QUICK 
DEATH  to  lice  on  Cattle, 
Horses,  Mules,  Goats, 
v  j  P’  ,S,wine-  Poultry. 
Endorsed  by  farm  leaders; 
proved  by  farm  experi- 

„  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  or  MONEY 
BACK  PLUS  10%.  At  your 
clea^®rs  °r  large  farm-size 
Can  $1  postpaid. 

CRAY  LAWN  FARMS.  INC. 
Orleans  18,  Vermont 


KILLS 

the 

LICE 

but 

SPARES 

the 

COW 


'Jj - 

KUSE-  CHASE 


todc-cHop  AUGER  SLOWER 


First  successful  auger 
Plower;  elevates  silage, 
chopped  hay,  grain,  60 
. ‘or  “ore.  Not  a  gear  or 
sprocket  on  it.  Small  trac- 
power.  Ideal 
j  to  forage  harvesters  and 
dump  wagons.  Ball  bearings 
*6.°2-poIl  turns  fan.  Quiet- 
"H  mfers-  °f  famous 

jMCHET  MILL”- FREE 
HOLDERS.  Write  — 


SILVER  MAPL1 

and  a..  .  ... 


shaH«?the^  beautiful  trees  that  provide 
STPRNniU.ckly-  Write  for  FREE  CATA 
tern  S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva, 


Just  Plain  Horse  Sense 

When  I  was  seven  years  of  age,  my 
parents  moved  to  a  farm  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Shortly  after  getting 
settled,  Father  went  away  one  day  to 
buy  a  much  needed  horse.  A  few  hours 
later  he  returned  with  a  black  mare. 
Her  name  was  Nellie.  She  was  five 
years  old  and  recommended  to  be  very 
gentle,  and  she  was,  but  she  seemed 
much  older,  so  we  called  her  Old 
Nellie. 

The  rural  school  we  attended'was  one 
mile  from  our  home.  The  road  was  un¬ 
improved.  In  rainy  weather  or  when 
there  was  deep  snow  on  the  ground, 
Father  hitched  Old  Nellie  and  took 
us  to  school  and  came  for  us  in  the 
evening.  Some  one  of  the  family  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  if  we  children 
drove  Old  Nellie  to  school,  she  would  re¬ 
turn  without  a  driver;  she  did.  Later 
someone  suggested  she  might  make  the 
trip  to  the  school  without  a  driver. 
The  next  rainy  day  Father  started  her. 
Then  he  walked  across  the  fields  to 
see  if  she  would  go  to  the  school. 
There  was  a  crossroad  half  way  to  the 
school  where,  in  order  to  get  to  the 
village  store  and  post  office,  we  turned, 
but  she  went  straight  to  the  school. 

One  clear,  bright  morning  we  walked 
to  school.  That  day  Old  Nellie  was 
driven  to  the  post  office.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  it  rained,  so  that  evening  Father 
started  Old  Nellie  off  for  the  scholars 
(that  was  the  term  used  in  those  days), 
but  she  went  to  the  village.  Later  we 
discovered  to  whichever  place,  village 
or  school,  she  was  driven  last,  that 
was  the  place  to  which  she  would 
go  alone. 

On  the  drive  to  the  village  there  was 
a  railroad  grade  crossing.  Old  Nellie 
was  afraid  of  steam  engines.  As  she 
approached  the  crossing,  she  would  al¬ 
ways  stop  and,  if  all  was  clear,  would 
hurry  across.  If  a  train  was  in  hear¬ 
ing  distance,  she  would  not  move  until 
a  train  passed;  then,  when  all  was  clear, 
she  would  speed  across  the  tracks.  She 
made  the  stop  and  started  without 
a  signal  of  any  kind  from  the  driver. 

Old  Nellie  had  many  other  good 
traits  too.  l.  c.  j. 

Pennsylvania 

Guernsey  Leaders  in 
New  York 

To  New  York  goes  the  honor  of  hav¬ 
ing  three  Guernsey  national  yearly 
production  leaders.  The  new  leaders 
are  in  the  365-Day  Division,  cows 
carrying  a  calf  less  than  200  days,  305- 
Day  Division,  cows  milked,  twice  daily, 
and  305-Day  Division,  cows  milked 
three  times  daily. 

Caumsett  Farm,  Huntington,  is  the 
owner  of  the  national  yearly  production 
leader  in  the  365-Day  Division,  cows 
carrying  a  calf  less  than  200  days.  She 
is  senior  three-year-old  Caumsett 
Ocean  Leda,  that  produced  17,818 
pounds  of  milk  and  902  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

J.  R.  Newton,  Cape  Vincent,  is  the 
owner  of  the  national  leader  in  the 
305-Day  Division,  cows  milked  twice 
daily.  She  is  Deer-Lick  Florence  Easton, 
that  produced  11,886  pounds  of  milk  and 
648  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  started 
test  as  a  senior  four-year-old. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O.  Yeomans, 
Coxsackie,  are  the  owners  of  the  other 
national  leader  which  is  in  the  305- 
Day  Division,  cows  milked  three  times 
daily.  She  is  junior  four-year-old 
Minnie  of  Flint  Hill  that  produced 
14,317  pounds  of  milk  and  710  pounds 
of  butterfat. 

Caumsett  Farm  is  also  credited  with 
owning  the  New  York  State  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  leader  for  1946,  with  the  high¬ 
est  record  in  the  365-Day  Division, 
carrying  a  calf  for  200  days.  She  is 
five-year-old  Caumsett  Ocean  Clarice, 
that  produced  16,371  pounds  of  milk 
and  964  pounds  of  butterfat.  Merle  L. 
Youngs,  Clayton,  made  the  highest 
state  yearly  production  record  in  the 
305-Day  Division,  twice  a  day  milk¬ 
ing,  with  seven-year-old  Douglaston 
Lady  Amherst  that  produced  13,814 
pounds  of  milk  and  672  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Daniel  H.  Heller,  Feura 
Bush,  took  top  State  honors  in  the 
Herd  Improvement  Register  Division 
with  Feura  D.  J.  Princess,  that  pro¬ 
duced  12,902  pounds  of  milk  and  702 
pounds  of  butterfat.  She  was  milked 
730  times  during  the  record,  and 
started  test  as  a  senior  four-year-old. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 


Eckles,  Anthony  &  Palmer . $4.30 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . 3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards..... . 3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds . 2.50 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . 2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . 2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook . 2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake . ' .  1.95 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 
Horse,  George  H.  Conn .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y, 


Sava  up  to  40  minutes  with  a 
Jamesway  feed  truck.  One 
trip  does  the  work  of  1$ 
with  a  bushel  basket. 


Jamesway  litter  carrier. 
One  trip  equals  five  with 
a  wheelbarrow. 


Save  up  to  30  minutes  with 
Jamesway  water  cups.  No 
tank  heater  to  tend.  In¬ 
crease  production  10%. 


Save  up  to  30  minutes  with 

Jamesway  patented  Lever 
Stalls.  One  lever  controls 
all  the  stanchions. 


Save  time  with  Jamesway  auto¬ 
matic  ventilation.  No  ad¬ 
justments,  regardless  of 
weather.  Keeps  Darn  drier. 


Save  4  big  ways  with  James¬ 
way  Hog  Feeders.  Cut  feed¬ 
ing  time  in  half  —  speed 
hogs  to  market 


See  Your  Jamesway  Dealer 

Write  for  free  folder  on  how  to  save  time 
the  Jamesway.  Address  Dept.  RN-347. 


Jamesway 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Oakland,  Calif.  ' 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wit. 


(DmtnnitD  asBiBiia  .©©imam 
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part  of  the  science  built  into  every  item 
of  U.  S.  Farm  Footwear.  The  rest  is  the 
toughness',  freedom  from  cracking  and 
extra  wear  that  gives  you  so  much 
value  for  your  money.' 

U.  S.  Arctics  have  leak-proof  buckfo 
construction;  won’t  bind  at  the  top  . .  * 
flexible;  comfortable  rocker  last. 

Short  Boots — shingled  construction. 
Work  Rubbers — high  or  low  cut,  easy 
to  pull  on  or  off. 


MAKERS  OF 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


Ita  you  need  Boots— 


With  a  GRANGE  Guaranteed  Silo 


Make  a  resolution  this  year  to  get  the 
MOST  out  of  your  natural  grasses.  Na¬ 
ture's  own  feed  that  grows  on  your  farm 
...keeps  production  costs  LOW,  A  new 
.Grange  will  pay  dividends  in  YEAR 
'ROUND  milk  profits  .  .  .  will  MAIN - 
TAIN  profitable  production. 

Grange’s  9  exclusive  con¬ 
struction  features,  perfected 
over  31  years  of  Silo  making 
experience,  make  the  most 
of  your  natural  grasses.  Pre¬ 
pare  for  the  future  NOW  ... 
mail  the  coupon  today t 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


I 


.  Please  put  me  on  your  priority  Silo 
I  list  without  any  obligation  to  me  in  8 
-  any  way.  ■ 


NAME . . 

ADDRESS . 
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steef  poil  for 


•  Protected  low  vacuum, 


crowOng’’ and  mllMcckl 

9  Two-pomt  Rospensson  hangers-- 
keep  pat?  from  tipping  even 
when  cups  are  not  on  cow i 

I 

•  Gentle  alternating  action  / 
„  —milks  with  soothing,  i 

side-to-side  '  * 

•  motion  ?  SK-Jr-  t 


NEW! 


FASTER  •  SAFER  MILKING  with 


Be  tore  to  Investigate  UNIVERSAL 
short-tube  milkers  for  these  plus  features 
that  insure  FASTER-SAFER  milking  .  .  .  that 
give  you  extra  income  from  your  dairy  herd  I 


Write  for  free  booklet  on  increasing  milk  production! 

UNIVERSAL 

MILKING  MACHINE  DIVISION 

National  Cooperatives,  Inc 


Here’s  good  news — 

HARDER  SILOS 

are  now  available 


Yes,  once  more  you  can  got  a 
HARDER — the  silo  that’s  built  right, 
the  silo  that  assures  minimum  spoil¬ 
age  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance 
trouble  and  expense.  Stronger,  more 
rigid,  more  air-tight.  Patented  con¬ 
tinuous  door  front. 

The  Harder  Silo  has  many  special 
exclusive  features  that  make  it  the 
most  desirable  silo 
to  own,  the  most 
satisfactory  and  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  More 
than  50  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  silo  design, 
manufacture  and 
erection  can 
be  a  big  help 
Write  or 
phone  forfur* 

♦her  Informa- 
♦Ion.  Specify 
size  desired. 
Don’t  wait- 
act  today! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
Box  f|l  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


For  TOP  value,  look  for  the  name 

BOYT  on 


IS  ITCHING,  BURNING 
OF  SIMPLE  PILES 
RUINING  YOUR  LIFE? 

Do  they  keep  your  mind  off  your  work, 
spoil  your  fun,  disturb  your  rest?  Don’t  let 
them  ...  get  the  blessed  palliative  relief 
that  hundreds  of  sufferers  from  simple  piles 
and  chafe  now  know.  Use  Pi-leze  (Pile 
Ease)  Ointment. 

Pi-leze  acts  fast,  two  ways:  it  soothes 
itching  and  burning,  and  lubricates  to  pre¬ 
vent  cracking  and  chafe.  Easy  to  use,  too, 
with  finger,  or  plastic  pile  pipe  furnished 
with  each  tube.  Get  some  right  away.  Mail 
us  a  dollar  bill  and  your  name  and  address 
and  we’ll  send  you  a  generous  tube,  post¬ 
paid,  in  a  plain  carton.  If  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  when  used  as  directed,  your  dollar 
will  be  refunded. 

Wade  Products,  310  Elwood  Bldg.,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  Clocks,  Glass 
Paper  Weights,  China,  Glass,  Colored  Prints,  Buttons. 
Coins,  or  anything  old  and  fine.  Single  items  or  entire 
estates.  High  cash  prices  paid.  Will  pay  liberal 
commission  to  anyone  supplying  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  my  purchasing  the  above  items.  _ 

T.  A.  MERKT,  -  MONTVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


•  •  • 


HARNESS  AND  COLLARS 


Boyt  Harness— 
"strongest  work 
harness  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  ...  Boyf 
Collars,  with 
new  cushion 
S  principle,  stop 
sore  shoulders. 


A  practical  nee* 
essity  for  farm¬ 
ers.  tractor  us¬ 
ers.  Strengthens 
back.  Protects 
vital  organs  from 
jolts.  AlUeather. 


CANVAS  GOODS 


Protect  crops  and 
equipment  with 
Boyt  Tarpaulins. 
Rugged.  Heavy 
canvas.  Wide 
range  of  sizes. 
All-purpose. 


Sport  jackets  and 
trousers.  Duffel 
bags.  Rubber 
waders.  Game 
bags.  Saddles. 
Bridles.  Tents. 
Raincoats. 


Leading  harness,  hardware  and  implement  deal¬ 
ers  feature  BOYT  items.  For  free  catalog,  write 
Boyt  Harness  Co.,  224  Court  Av„  De s  Moines,  la 


nays  CRAFTSMEN  IN  LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 

iSUT  I  where  STRENGTH  IS  REQUIRED 


WASTE  FARM  PRODUCTS  WORTH  REAL  MONEY! 

Read 

New  Riches 
From  the  Soil 

by  Wheeler  McMillen 

How  Chemurgy  is  creating 
new  wealth  for  farmers,  new 
uses  for  crops  and  waste 
products. 

At  all  bookstores  or  from  the 
publishers,  $3.00 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY,  Inc. 

250  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


MIXED  PINE  and  other  HARDWOODS,  stove  length, 
$1.00  per  cord  F.  0.  B.  our  mill. 
MONTICELLO  LUMBER  CO.  INC.,  Monticello,  N,  Y. 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


Stanley  Kime,  21,  a  4-H’er  of  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  recently  won  a  trip  to  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show. 
He  gained  valuable  experience  on  how 
to  exhibit  and  prepare  birds  for  a  show, 
and  their  care.  Stanley’s  pullet  won 
third  prize  in  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  Class,  and  his  cockerel  won  fourth 
place.  He  has  been  active  in  4-H  Club 
work  for  four  years  and  started  with 
lower  quality  chicks  at  first,  but  soon 
found  that  they  did  not  bring  him  a 
very  high  profit.  This  past  year,  he 
bought  R.O.P.  chicks  at  eight  weeks 
for  $1.75  each,  so  that  he  would  really 
have  something  when  they  grew  up. 
They  started  to  lay  at  five  months,  and 
he  found  that  they  were  less  susceptible 
to  disease. 

St.  Lawrence  County  4-H  Clubs  led 
all  other  counties  and  won  one-sixth  of 
all  the  prize  money  for  New  York  State 
in  the  second  annual  state  “Make  4-H 
Club  Programs  Better”  contest  last 
year.  The  St.  Lawrence  County  clubs 
won  awards  totalling  $255  out  of  the 
$1,490  in  awards  for  the  entire  State. 
All  of  the  12  St.  Lawrence  County 
clubs  which  entered  the  contest  won 
prizes;  they  had  three  winners  in  the 
blue  ribbon,  or  “award  of  excellence” 
group.  Franklin  County  led  with  four 
blue  ribbon  winners. 

In  the  blue  ribbon  group  with  an 
award  of  $50  was  the  St.  Lawrence  4-H 
Jersey  Club  of  Madrid,  led  by  James 
Fisher.  The  Cheery  Hustlers  4-H  Club 
of  Hammond,  led  by  J.  Walter  Patter¬ 
son  and  Lowden  Daniels,  and  the  Rock 
Island  4-H  Club  of  Gouverneur,  led  by 
Donald  Mayhew,  each  won  blue  ribbon 
awards  of  $35.  In  the  red  ribbon  group 
were  the  Macomb  Sunshine  Club,  led 
by  Morris  Lee  and  Erton  Sipher,  with 
an  award  of  $35,  and  the  Hammond 
All  Star  4-H  Club,  led  by  Roger 
Marion,  with  an  award  of  $30.  In  the 
honorable  mention  group  were  the 
Pickle  Street  4-H  Club  of  Winthrop, 
led  by  Claude  Moulton,  with  a  prize 
of  $30,  and  the  Star  Route  Progressors 
4-H  Club  of  DePeyster,  led  by  Perry 
Sterling  and  Robert  Smithers,  with  an 
award  of  $20.  The  East  DeKalb  Huskies, 
led  by  Mrs.  Harold  Flanangan,  each 
won  $10  awards.  The  Hilltop  F'ioneers 
4-H  Club  of  Canton,  with  Mrs.  Bernard 
Rodee,  leader;  the  Cheerup  4-H  Club 
of  Heuvelton,  led  by  Donald  Merkley, 
and  the  Canton  King  Iron  Club,  led  by 
Merton  Matthews,  each  won  $5  awards. 
The  contest  covered  4-H  programs  dur¬ 
ing  all  of  1946.  Sixty -two  clubs  through¬ 
out  the  State  submitted  entries.  The 
contest  program  was  started  two  years 
ago  to  encourage  4-H  Clubs  to  adopt 
and  teach  newer  methods  which  bring 
more  efficient  production. 

Leon  Timmerman  of  Pillar  Point  has 
been  elected  ■president  of  the  Jefferson 
County  4-H  Dairy  Club.  Elected  with 
him  for  the  coming  year  were: 
Chauncey  Shippee,  Dry  Hill,  vice-pres., 
and  Richard  Adams,  Pillar  Point,  Secy.- 
treas.  Timmerman  who  succeeds  Mason 
Ramsey,  Smithville,  as  president,  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  as  well  as  a  war 
bond  for  placing  first  in  a  North 
Country  contest  for  dairy  demonstra¬ 
tions  held  last  Summer.  Adams  was 
given  a  silver  medal  and  $4.00  for  tak¬ 
ing  second  place  in  the  contest. 

Growth  keeping  record  awards  of 
$2.00  each  went  to  Howard  Hodge, 
Woodville;  Donald  Turnbull,  Oxbow; 
David  Porter,  Dry  Hill;  Leroy  White, 
Philip  Eastman,  Gannett  Eastman,  all 
of  Belleville;  Wallace  Whitley,  Ellis- 
burg;  and  Leon  Timmerman.  A  pro¬ 
duction  record  $3.00  award  went  to 
Donald  Turnbull,  and  a  $1.00  award 
went  to  Philip  Eastman  and  Leon 
Timmerman.  Growth  record  awards  of 
$1.00  went  to  Clarence  Haggert, 
Schnauber’s  Corners;  Daniel  Grant, 
Deferno;  Donald  Cook  and  Richard 
Tyner,  both  of  Pleasant  Lake;  Chauncey 
Shippee,  Richard  Porter,  both  of  Dry 
Hill;  Robert  Weaver,  Rosiere;  Floyd 
Lewis,  Martinsburg,  and  Ronnie  Rock, 
Wilna. 

At  20  years  of  age,  Paul  M.  Fishel,  of 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y.,  has  a  record  of 
achievement  of  which  anyone  could 
well  be  proud.  Paul  was  recently 
awarded  a  $200  scholarship  as  the 
national  winner  of  the  4-H  Dairy  Pro¬ 
duction  Contest  at  the  National  4-H 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago.  His  all¬ 
expense-paid  trip  to  Chicago  was  a 
result  of  his  taking  first  place  at  the 
Northeastern  sectional  contest  and 
followed  his  winning  of  the  State  con¬ 
test  with  its  $25  war  bond  prize.  He 
is  past-president  of  the  Macomb  Sun¬ 
shine  4-H  Club  and  he  is  now  first  vice- 
president  of  the  St.  Lawrence  County 
4-H  Council.  He  is  a  junior  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  and  was  superintendent  of 
the  junior  department  at  the  St. 
Lawrence  County  Fair.  A  registered 
Holstein  heifer  calf,  bought  for  him 
by  his  father  in  1940  for  a  4-H  project, 
started  Paul  on  his  successful  career. 
Since  then,  his  dairy  project  has  en¬ 
larged  until  his  herd  now  numbers  15 
head.  Four  of  these  15  were  bought, 
and  the  remainder  are  of  Paul’s  rais¬ 
ing,  with  four  of  them  descendants 
from  that  first  calf.  One  of  his  home¬ 
bred  heifers  has  a  record  at  three 
years  of  11,310  pounds  of  milk  and 
419  pounds  of  fat.  Right  now  there  are 
six  cows  in  production  with  three  more 
to  freshen  this  Spring.  d. 


— for  their  smooth  filtration 
speed. 


— for  their  extra  thickness 
and  efficiency. 

— for  their  rugged  strength 
and  great  capacity. 

•—for  their  ever-dependable 
quality  and  all-around  top 


FLANNEL  SQUARES 


FREE 
SAMPLES 
gladly  sant 
on  request. 


SCHWARTZ  MFG.  COMPANY 

Two  Rivera,  Wisconsin 


UDDER  TROUBLE?! 

••  ■ _ ‘  i .  -  '•■W&'j 


For  a  really  effective  treatment  for 
sore,  swollen  udders,  try 

SECURITY  SPECIAL 
UDDER  FORMULA 

The  amazing  healing  ointment  that 
acts  lightning  fast — often  cures  swol¬ 
len  udders  between  milkings!  The 
choice  of  New  York’s  leading  dairyr 
men.  Lee  Dunkleman  of  Perrysburg, 
N.  Y.,  says:  "Tried  it  on  4  cows. 
It  cured  each  one.  Send  me  3  jars 
for  my  neighbors.” 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

1  lb.  jar . $2.50 

5  lb.  can «•••••••  •  v-5Q 

25  lb*  pail.. . 32.50 


146  WEST  27th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y, 


Show*  how 
to  uve  time, 
money  with  economicol 
canvas  protection. 

TARrAULINS  •  TRUCK  COVERS 
TURKEY  SADDLES  *  POULTRY- 
SHELTERS*  BALER  AND  COMBINE 
COVERS  *  CORN  CRIB  COVERS 
HAY  STACK  COVERS  *  PRODUCE 
COVERS  *  CATTLE  COVERS 
FRUIT  PICKING  BAGS  *  OTHER 
CANVAS  SPECIALTIES 
1  NEW!  P0UITRT  RANGE 
SHELTERS— SENSATION 


Clip  on  dotted 
^  -tend  with  name 

'and  address  for  free  catalog. 

WEBB  MANUFACTURING  CO.  . 

| _ 2930 N.  4TH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  33,  PA. | 

Trowbridge  GRAFTING  WAX 

NONE  BETTER.  2  LB.  PKG.  $1.50  Postpaid- 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON,  Milford,  Conn- 

Wanted  for  Cash:  Old  Buttons  and  mechanical  E*any' 
HERBERT  HULSE,  CUDDEBACKVILLE,  N. 
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AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

Can  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked. 
Danger  of  chronic 
condition.  UDDER  - 
OLE  used. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Bag  is  now  normal. 
UDDEROLE  worked 
like  magic!  Cow  in 
production. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 


Now  you  can  help  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  product,  UDDEROLE, 
has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It  relieves 
dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows  go 
Into  production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up  to 
$27.00  more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
containing  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly 
effective  ingredients.  It  gives  powerful  3  -  way 
help.  I.  Relieves  the  congestion.  2.  Reduces 
swelling  and  inflammation.  3.  Fights  infection. 
Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farm¬ 
ers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderote  is  the  best  I 
ever  used.  Can't  afford  to  be  without  it.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY  -  BACK  GUARANTEE.  If 
UODEROLE  doesn't  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it —  return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1.00,  but  $2.00 — double  your  money 
back.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  ...  . 


SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1.00 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  afl  charges  prepaid, 
an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only 
$8.00.  DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenid,  N.Y. 


Make  Money  Cutting  Cord  Wood  with  a 


Lombard  Power  Chain  Saw 


New  light  weight,  dependable  gasoline 
driven  model  now  available.  Low  upkeep, 
long  life  chain.  Built  and  guaranteed  by 
a  50  year  old  New  England  company.  Write 
for  folder  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORPORATION 

ASHLAND  MASSACHUSETTS 


Post  &  Rail  Fences 


Strong,  sofe,  durable  protec¬ 
tion  for  farms,  estates  & 
country  clubs.  2,  3  A  4  rail 
styles.  Made  of  selected  Chest¬ 
nut  Timber.  Also  Cates,  Close 
Type  and  Woven  Picket  Fences 
end  all  types  Steel  Fencing. 

ARNOLD -DAIN  COUP. 

BOX  18  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


FARM - 

G  ATES 


All  Sizes.  Soft  wood,  completely  assembled, 
with  hinges.  Immediate  delivery.  Write 
for  Free  Literature  and  Prices. 

D-J  INDUSTRIES  Inc. 

BOX  R,  -  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write  — 

CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  1 0,  Mass. 


GARDEN  TRACTORS 
and  MOWERS 


Cet  FREE  FOLDER  NOW 

Get  details  on  1  to  9  H.P.  walking 
and  riding  tractors.  Do  1000  jobs  on 
small  farms,  estates,  orchards,  gar- 
SHAW  dens.  Low-priced.  Send  postcard! 

Me/*  mm  4703  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kans. 
r*1'  668F  North  4thSt.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

WANTBD 

steam  traction  or  portable 
Also  Buffalo-Pitts,  Groton,  Birdsall, 
or  write  what  you  have  to  offer. 

^THUR  s.  YOUNG  KINZEBS,  PENNA. 

Army  Saddles  $19.95 

if  brand  new,  not  shopworn,  full  refund 

bit  m?1!  ,  '  Free  circular.  Texas  Bridles  with 
SPHAC?  -Melns'  *4-95-  Both  for  $23.95. 

—  nAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  NEW  YORK 

DIFFERFNT  UuMRr.1RACT0R  parts  FOR  137 

immertwr"  «  MODELS.  Describe  your  needs  for 
TRAPTno  Pi1?m  flotations.  Order  from  IRVING’S 
-?*CT0R  LUO  COMPANY.  Fargo.  North  Dakota 

Y\£i  R,iC^Nfyi,01ED  STABLE  BLANKETS  - 

62  EASTdn .H’S0'54'00'  PAU1-  TAVETIAN, 
tAbT  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  2,  N.  Y. 


Sterility  in  Twin  Calves 

Today  I  received  a  letter  asking  that 
my  registration  papers  be  returned  as 
the  registered  bull  calf  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  several  months  ago,  to  be  used 
on  my  farm  for  breeding  purposes 
next  year,  has  a  twin  sister,  which  I 
did  not  know  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
I  am  writing  to  you  to  know  if  a  bull 
like  that  is  fertile,  or  if  we  should 
ask  for  our  money  back.  Please  let  me 
know  any  information  you  have  con¬ 
cerning  the  sterility  of  twin  calves. 

Kent  County,  Del.  ‘  h.  w.  e. 

When  a  bull  is  twinned  with  a  heifer 
calf,  the  bull  is  normal  for  breeding 
purposes.  While  it  is  possible  for  a 
twin  bull  later  to  become  sterile,  such 
sterility  is  not  caused  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  twin.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  heifer  is  twinned  with  a  bull,  she  is 
usually  sterile.  It  has  been  shown  by 
experimental  evidence  that  such  heifer 
sterility  is  peculiar  to  cattle.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  condition  is  because  the 
bovine  twins  are  usually  enclosed  in 
one  fetal  envelope  known  as  a  placenta. 
This  physiologic  condition  means  that 
the  circulation  of  the  mother  flows 
equally  to  both  developing  embryonic 
twins.  It  has  been  further  found  by 
physiological  studies  that  the  male 
generative  organs  develop  considerably 
earlier  than  those  of  the  female,  and 
as  a  consequence,  the  internal  secretion, 
known  as  a  hormone,  liberated  by 
these  developing  male  gonads  acts  as 
an  inhibiting  factor  on  the  female 
generative  organs  and  prevents  their 
normal  development.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  it  even  stimulates  the  latent 
masculine  characteristics  of  the  female 
to  such  an  exfent  that  she  may  be 
hermaphroditic,  which  means  that  she 
has  both  male  and  female  generative 
organs  partially  developed. 

Whenever  twins  of  the  same  sex 
occur  in  cattle,  both  are  sexually 
normal. 


Alfalfa  Hay  for  Hogs 

I  have  four  hogs  that  weigh  about 
300  pounds  each.  Have  been  feeding 
them  the  same  feed  right  along,  con¬ 
sisting  of  ground  oats,  old  ear  corn, 
apples  and  pears.  These  hogs  became 
sick  overnight.  One  hog  died.  All  of 
them  had  spells  or  fits,  like  a  dog  when 
he  has  worms.  Next  day  I  had  a  neigh¬ 
bor  look  at  them  and  we  opened  the 
dead  hog.  It  looked  like  constipation. 
Would  this  make  the  hogs  stark  blind, 
which  they  are?  h.  a. 

Lake  County,  Ohio 

It  is  probable  that  your  hogs  are 
suffering  from  a  combination  of  mineral 
and  vitamin  deficiency.  Keep  best 
quality,  leafy  alfalfa  hay  before  them 
in  racks  at  all  times.  Throw  out  the 
refused  stemmy  part  each  day,  or  it 
can  be  fed  to  dry  cows.  Give  them  four 
tablespoons  each  of  cod  liver  oil  daily 
on  their  feed,  per  head.  Keep  the 
following  mineral  mixture  before  them 
at  all  times:  Iodized  stock  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  either  steamed  bone 
meal  or  dicalcium  phosphate,  equal 
parts.  Make  their  feed  ration  about 
one-fourth  wheat  bran,  and  get  them 
out  on  legume  pasture  as  early  as 
possible-.  Yes,  the  condition  you  mention 
could  cause  blindness,  due  to  a  vitamin 
deficiency,  which  the  suggested  feed¬ 
ing  of  alfalfa  will  provide.  In  a  seri¬ 
ous  condition  of  this  kind  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  with  certainty  that  a 
cure  will  result.  However,  there  is  a 
good  possibility  that  the  continued  use 
of  the  alfalfa,  cod  liver  oil  and  miner¬ 
als  as  mentioned  will  at  least  relieve 
the  condition,  and  in  time  may  even 
result  in  a  complete  recovery  and  res¬ 
toration  of  eyesight.  Where  these  de¬ 
ficiency  ailments  have  progressed  to 
the  extent  you  mention,  they  cannot 
be  corrected  overnight.  It  will  usually 
take  several  weeks  before  there  can  be 
any  results  of  much  benefit.  In  some 
cases  though,  there  will  be  some  im¬ 
provement  noticed  within  a  few  days 
after  treatment  is  started. 


Home  Mixed  Feed  for  Cows 

I  had  some  corn  ground  and  mixed 
as  follows:  2,170  lbs.  corn,  2.000  brewers’ 
grains,  1,000  distillers’  grains,  1,000  flax¬ 
seed,  60  salt,  60  ground  limestone,  60 
bone  meal  and  500  molasses.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  this  is  as  a  milk  pro¬ 
ducer.  Also  if  I  should  add  or  sub¬ 
tract  anything.  k.  b. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

You  do  not  state  the  kind  of  rough- 
age  your  mixture  is  to  be  fed  with. 
However,  for  most  kinds  of  hay  it  is 
best  to  feed  an  18  to  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  mixture.  Your  feed 
would  contain  enough  protein,  but  some 
changes  would  be  both  economical  and 
beneficial  for  variety  and  palatability. 
Flaxseed  is  usually  worth  more  to 
sell  it  as  seed  or  for  refining  purposes. 
Tf  you  have  this  home  raised  and  pre¬ 
fer  to  feed  it,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  reduce  it  to  200  pounds  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  substitute  400  pounds  of 
ground  oats  and  400  pounds  of  a  high 
protein  concentrate  feed,  such  as  eoual 
parts  of  linseed  and  soybean  oil  meal. 
The  salt,  ground  limestone,  and  steamed 
bone  meal  should  be  increased  by  20 
pounds  each  in  the  amount  of  feed 
used.  This  mixture  should  be  fed  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  for  each  three 
to  four  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 


TODAY  and  as« 

ch  TJnloader. 

,  fllU  information 
"tL  and  silage  sa 
fcos< 

CRAIN*.  INC- 

Tall  St- 


WITH  THE 


IF  YOU  NEED 

A  NEW  SILO... 

Write  Craine,  Inc.  noun.  .  .  More 
dairymen  are  asking  for  Craine 
silos  than  ever  before.  And  silo 
materials  are  still  short! 

But  Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood 
and  masonry  silos,  will  still  serve 
you  best.  We  are  making  as  many 
silos  as  we  can  with  the  sound 
material  available.  And  you  can 
be  sure  that  all  materials  used 
meet  Craine  quality  standards. 
Your  new  Craine  silo  will  last 
longer  ...  do  a  better  job. 

Get  in  touch  with  us  now.  The 
sooner  we  know  your  require¬ 
ments,  the  better  we  can  serve  you. 


LEAC 

Silo  Unloader 

The  Leach  Silo  Unloader  is  now 
distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  .  .  It 
eliminates  one  of  the  dairyman’s 
toughest  chores — hand  pitching 
of  silage.  Just  push  a  button  — 
and  down  comes  your  silage!  It’s 
a  thoroughly  tested,  all-weather 
machine,  easily  installed. 


7^^  Sec&ttiitif 

CRAINE  SILOS 


GUNC0  FARM  TRAILER 


ALL 
ELE 

(Made  by  Gunning,  Inc.,  Mfrs.  of  Farm  Tools 
and  Loading  Equipment  for  more  than  ten  years 

•  Drop  center  welded  steel  wheels  for  6.00  or  6.50x16  tires,  60"  tread.  Timken 
Tapered  Roller  Bearings,  V/i."  cold -rolled  axles.  Fifth  wheel  steering  —  ]6"  dia.,  %" 
"armor  plate."  Adjustable  reach  84  to  130  inches,  stakes  adjustable  for  38  to  42”’  bed. 

Immediate  Delivery — Weight  600  Lbs. 

With  6.00 16 — 4-ply  tires — $175.00  •  without  tires — $115.00.  Terms:  $25.00  cash 
with  order,  balance  S.D.B.L.,  F.O.B.  Frankfort. 

GUNNING  SALES  DIVISION  •  FRANKFORT,  INDIANA 


hdeuatV  lifting  jacks 


for  tractor,  combine,  thresher,  baler, 
shelter  and  all  other  heavy  farm 
machines.  Extra  sturdy.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced. 

Also  cylinder  teeth  for  threshers 
and  combines;  hammermiil 
belts,  combine  and  baler 
canvases,  sprocket  chains, 
tarpaulins. 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  OECATUR,  ILL 


ORCHARDKRAFT 

Grafting  Compound  for  grafting  and  all  tree 
wound  work.  Regular  Grafting;  Bridge  Grafting; 
Coating  Cuts;  Filling  Cavities. 

Write  for  information. 

JOHN  BACON  CO. 
Gasport,  New  York 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Waterproofed  and  Fireproofed 
All  Size3  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Fanners. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Direct  from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  51  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7x9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

ATWOOD’S.  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  Agents  to  Help  roe  Locate  Antique  Furniture, 
China,  Glass,  etc.  Liberal  commission  paid  for  con- 
sumated  deals.  T.  A.  MERKT,  Montvilie,  N,  j. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Buch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Nfftice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orkkb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Who’s  Afraid  of  What  ? 

IT  has  been  two  years  now  since  the  State 
Temporary  Commission  on  Agriculture 
was  set  up  by  the  Legislature  to  investigate 
all  phases  affecting  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  farm  products  in  New  York  State. 
There  has  been  a  total  appropriation  of 
$250,000  to  do  the  work,  but  to  date  the  sole 
contribution  by  the  Commission  toward  a 
solution  of  any  of  these  problems  has  been 
a  report  of  its  first  year’s  activities,  all  of  it 
pleasant  reading,  but  none  of  it  proving  any¬ 
thing  at  all. 

The  most  important  phase  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  work  was  to  be  an  investigation  of 
the  milk  price  spread.  This  was  promised  by 
Governor  Dewey  in  1945.  It  was  promised 
by  him  again  last  year.  There  have  been  many 
excuses  for  the  delay  and  a  lot  of  milling 
around,  allegedly  in  an  attempt  to  find  a 
competent  man  to  head  the  investigation.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  search  has  been 
going  on  now  for  well  over  a  year,  no  one 
has  yet  been  selected.  There  is  no  report  from 
the  Commission  as  to  what  it  has  done  in  the 
past  year,  nor  any  statement  as  to  what  it 
intends  to  do  in  the  coming  year.  Is  this  what 
taxpayers  have  paid  out  $250,000  for?  And 
aren’t  they  entitled  to  an  accounting  of  how 
the  money  has  been  spent  up  until  now? 

Farmers’  disappointment  is  now  turning  to 
disgust.  They  had  hopes  of  great  things  from 
Mr.  Dewey,  the  racket  buster.  He  has  failed 
them  miserably.  The  price  of  milk  is  falling, 
but  farmers’  costs  remain  high.  All  that  we 
hear  are  the  phoney  pleas  to  Washington  from 
the  so-called  farm  leaders  that  the  price,  of 
fluid  milk  must  be  pegged.  Is  that  the  only 
solution?  The  farmers  who  make  and  own  the 
milk  know  that  it  isn’t.  So  does  the  Legislature. 
So  does  Mr.  Dewey.  Who’s  afraid  of  what? 


Hogs  Hit  New  High 

ANEW  all-time  high  price  was  reached 
by  hogs  on  February  25  when  the 
Chicago  market  bid  and  paid  $30  a  hundred. 
The  basic  cause  for  a  price  like  this  is  re¬ 
lated  directly  to  the  uncertain  market  out¬ 
look  that  existed  during  the  last  months  of 
government  price  controls  in  late  1946.  As  a 
consequence,  many  sows  were  not  bred  and 
fewer  pigs  have  therefore  been  raised.  The 
number  of  hogs  on  farms  as  of  January  1, 
1947,  was  56,901,000  head,  a  decline  of 
4,400,000  from  a  year  earlier,  and  the  small¬ 
est  number  of  hogs  on  farms  since  1941. 

With  corn  at  $1.44  a  bushel  and  hogs  at 
$30  a  hundred  liveweight,  it  takes  a  little  over 
20.8  bushels  of  corn  to  equal  the  money  value 
of  100  pounds  of  hog.  Anything  above  11.6  is 
considered  favorable  to  the  feeding  of  hogs. 
The  former  record  was  19.2,  attained  in  1893; 
the  most  unfavorable  ratio  was  4.95,  made 
in  1934.  A  shortage  of  railroad  cars  has  pre¬ 
vented  moving  much  of  the  grain  from  the 
farms  and  storage  elevators  and  as  a  result 
many  farmers  have  plenty  of  corn  on  hand.  So, 
with  the  present  ratio,  they  are  feeding  their 
hogs  to  heavier  weights.  It  will  probably  be 
a  month  or  more  until  these  heavier  weight 
hogs  begin  to  arrive  on  the  market  in  any 
appreciable  numbers,  but  even  then  it  is 


doubtful  that  there  will  be  enough  of  them 
to  cause  any  market  decline. 

All  these  factors  have  combined  to  cause 
large  numbers  of  sows  and  gilts  being  bred 
to  farrow  this  Spring.  However,  the  1947 
Spring  pig  crop  will  not  begin  to  come  to 
market  until  next  Fall.  Present  underlying 
conditions  are  therefore  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able  for  pig  marketing  and  should  guarantee 
good  stability  until  late  Fall  at  least. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  it  is  hard  to  beat  hogs 
as  a  source  of  profitable  farm  income.  They 
have  justly  been  termed  mortgage  lifters.  A 
few  good  brood  sows  kept  all  the  time  are 
a  much  better  proposition  than  trying  to  out¬ 
guess  the  market  by  sudden  and  radical 
changes  in  breeding  operations- 


At  the  Country  Life  Program 

WE  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  28th  Annual  Country  Life 
Program  that  was  held  at  Farmingdale  the 
last  few  days  in  February.  Director  H.  B. 
Knapp  and  his  associates  have  always  made 
this  occasion  one  of  interest  and  value  and 
this  year  was  no  exception.  The  Agricultural 
Institute  works  in  close  cooperation  with 
farmers  throughout  the  State,  particularly 
those  on  Long  Island,  on  a  year-round  policy. 
Each  annual  Country  Life  Program  is  simply 
the  “finis”  of  a  year’s  activities. 

All  the  various  departments  at  the  school 
featured  displays  and  conferences  for  all 
manner  of  farm  activities.  The  baby  chick 
show  had  numerous  entries  representing 
several  breeds.  In  the  Barred  Rock  classes, 
first  prize  was  won  by  the  entry  of  Luckert’s 
Hatchery,  East  Moriches;  the  New  Hampshires 
shown  by  L.  S.  Schleicher,  Hampton  Bays, 
won  in  their  class;  and  the  White  Leghorn 
chicks  entered  by  Harry  A.  Schnell,  Hunting- 
ton,  were  awarded  the  blue  ribbon  for  that 
breed.  In  the  student  dairy  cattle  fitting  and 
showmanship  contest,  Rudolph  Lobban  of 
Jamaica,  British  West  Indies,  won  first  place 
with  his  entry  in  the  Guernsey  cow  class.  The 
Guernsey  heifer  class  was  won  by  Robert 
Forman,  Floral  Park,  who  showed  a  nice 
heifer.  Albert  Strasses,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  won 
first  with  a  good  cow  in  the  <Holstein  cow 
class,  and  was  also  awarded  championship 
honors  in  the  final  event.  In  the  Holstein 
heifer  class,  top  place  went  to  the  entry  of 
Charles  Rocnat,  of  Sea  Cliff. 

Practically  everything  served  .  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  final  day’s  guest  luncheon  was 
produced  on  the  Institute’s  farm.  It  is  part  of 
Farmingdale’s  tradition  that  students  learn  by 
applying  in  practice  the  things  they  are  taught 
in  the  class  room.  The  many  successful  gradu¬ 
ates  who  have  made  good  in  agriculture  offer 
excellent  evidence  of  the  advantages  they  have 
obtained  from  their  schooling  under  the 
direction  of  practical  instructors. 


Storms  Delay  Paper  Supply 

DURING  recent  months  we  have  felt  con¬ 
siderable  pride  in  the  amount  of  helpful 
and  timely  information  contained  in  each  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Although  all 
branches  of  agriculture  have  been  covered,  the 
last  four  or  five  issues  have,  as  is  the  custom 
this  time  of  year,  given  special  attention  to 
horticulture,  poultry  raising  and  other  sea¬ 
sonal  topics. 

Unfortunately,  a  critical  shortage  of  paper 
has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  omit  several 
interesting  features  that  were  originally 
scheduled  for  this  March  15  issue.  Severe 
storms  in  the  North  Country  have  held  up 
the  delivery  of  a  carload  of  paper  which  was 
ordered  in  ample  time  but  became  stalled  in 
transit.  This  situation  has  been  further 
aggravated  by  a  shortage  in  freight  cars. 

We  regret  also  that  it  has  been  necessary 
for  us  to  omit  a  substantial  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  scheduled  for  this  issue.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  when  country  people  are  ordering 
their  Spring  supplies,  they  find  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  reputable  concerns  a  real  service 
and  one  of  the  helpful  features  of  the 
publication. 

Although  these  conditions  have  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  curtail  the  size  of  the 
current  issue,  the  features  which  have  been 
necessarily  omitted  will  appear  at  an  early 
date. 


March  15,  1947 

What  Farmers  Say 

GOVERNMENT  AND  INDIVIDUAL  LIBERTY 

The  discussion  that  has  been  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  by  reason  of  Mr.  N.  F.  Huff’s  articles  on 
the  need  for  more  government,  is  timely  and  one 
that  should  be  presented  to  the  public  by  every 
publication  because  it  involves  the  future  of  our 
country.  To  retain  this  form  of  government 
which  has  resulted  in  the  most  successful  and  pro¬ 
gressive  people  in  the  world,  we  must  take  a  look 
at  the  principles  that  made  us  great. 

First,  let  us  dispose  of  this  word  “Democracy” 
which  has  been  used  in  this  discussion  and  which 
so  many  of  our  people  seem  to  think  denotes  our 
form  of  government.  This  is  not  a  democracy;  it 
never  has  been  and  let  us  hope  that  it  never  “will 
be.  Our  Fathers  were  wise.  They  knew  that  a 
democracy  with  no  constitutional  limitations,  led  to 
socialism  and  socialism  to  communism.  They  knew 
all  about  the  communism  of  Colonial  Virginia  that 
led  to  the  Starvation  Period  where  65  per  cent  of 
the  people  starved  to  death.  I  am  unable  to  find  the 
word  “democracy”  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the 
debates  of  the  constitutional  convention.  The 
Founders  evidently  had  no  notion  of  forming  a 
democracy.  The  word  has  evidently  been  maliciously 
forced  into  our  vocabulary  by  vicious  foreign  think¬ 
ers  with  the  help  of  our  weak  and  thoughtless.  The 
same  term  has  been  applied  to  England  which  is 
a  limited  monarchy  and  to  Russia  which  is  a  dictator¬ 
ship  as  completely  as  was  Germany  or  Italy. 

We  have  had  some  experience  with  democratic 
policies  which  forgot  the  freedoms  guaranteed  to  us 
as  individuals.  Note  the  18th  Amendment  which 
failed  in  its  purpose  and  brought  about  a  period 
of  lawlessness  that  is  still  with  us.  Then  came  that 
long  list  of  alphabetical  combinations  known  as 
the  New  Deal,  a  few  of  which  accidentaly  lined  with 
our  freedoms  but  most  of  which  debauched  our 
people  while  trying  to  make  the  lazy  equal  to  the 
industrious  by  law  and  encouraging  the  lazy  to  ask 
the  industrious,  “How  much  is  my  share  of  what 
you  have  earned?”  Farmers  were  paid  for  not  work¬ 
ing.  We  bought  and  destroyed  their  pigs  because 
they  had  too  many  of  them  for  that  minute.  The 
next  minute  we  were  chasing  from  door  to  door 
with  a  teacup  begging  for  bacon  grease.  That  is 
democracy  with  its  cost  to  us  in  money  and  with 
results  still  unpaid. 

This  is  a  Republic  where  our  government  is 
charged  primarily  with  the  protection  of  our  in¬ 
dividual  liberty.  According  to  Webster  this  word 
“liberty”  means  “Absolute  freedom  of  thought,  word 
or  action  so  far  as  may  be  without  interfering  with 
the  same  rights  of  another.”  Washington  said, 
“Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty”  and 
Jefferson,  echoing  the  same  thought,  “That  govern¬ 
ment  that  governs  least  governs  best.”  These  lead¬ 
ers  differed  in  many  ways  but  not  on  this  real  basis 
of  our  government. 

The  right  to  develop  ourselves  through  spiritual 
strength  and  grow  to  our  own  destiny  is  the 
principle  of  government  that  has  made  us  the 
strongest  and  most  progressive  nation  in  the  world. 
Every  child  that  has  studied  history  can  compare 
the  status  of  our  citizens  with  these  of  other 
countries.  We  can  no  more  graft  democracy  on 
our  Tree  of  Liberty  than  we  can  graft  a  slippery 
elm  bud  on  a  Baldwin  apple  tree.  It  will  not  grow 
although  it  may  look  bright  and  green  until  the 
grafter  collects  his  pay  and  is  far  away. 

There  is  a  religious  basis  to  our  liberties  and 
securities,  found  in  the  23rd  Psalm.  When  tve  be¬ 
come  so  spiritually  weak  that  we  substitute  the 
power  of  government  for  the  power  of  God,  then  it 
will  be  time  to  change  to  Communism,  and  rest  until 
we  starve.  F.  R.  Stevens 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


CHEATED  ON  T.  B.  APPRAISAL 

I  was  interested  in  T.  R.  G.’s  letter  in  your  Febru¬ 
ary  15  issue  about  Mr.  Dewey  and  his  pals,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  the  G.  L.  F.  I  don’t  deliver 
my  milk  to  the  League  and  when  we  recently  lost 
10  head  of  dairy  cattle  in  a  T.  B.  test,  we  got  an 
unfair  appraisal  and  appealed  to  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  DuMond  for  a  review  or  reappraisal. 
In  spite  of  our  appeal,  and  even  though  he  knew 
about  it,  the  appraiser  disposed  of  the  cattle  for 
slaughter.  Three  weeks  later  Commissioner  DuMond 
denied  my  appeal  on  the  ground  that  the  cattle 
had  already  been  disposed  of.  I  appealed  to  Governor 
Dewey  and  he  brushed  me  off  with  no  attentipn. 

When  conditions  like  these  are  allowed  to  exist, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Sections  81  and  83  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law,  which  have  to  do  with 
indemnity  for  condemned  cattle,  should  be  amended 
so  that  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  remove  such 
cattle  until  the  owner  has  an  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  by  an  expert  appraisal  on  his  own 
behalf  and  until  his  appeal  is  finally  passed  upon. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  f.  l.  G. 


Brevities 

This  year  March  came  in  like  a  sea  lion,  wet  and 
not  much  to  look  at. 

“And  sow  the  fields,  and  plant  vineyards,  which 
may  yield  fruits  of  increase.”  —  Psa.  107:37. 

Your  pet  cat  is  apt  to  keep  kittenish  as  the  years 
go  by  if  you  continue  to  play  with  it  from  the  time 
it’s  tiny.  It  helps  to  keep  you  young  too! 

Poultrymen  have  found  that  concrete  makes  the 
most  desirable  poultry  house  floor.  It  is  rat  proof, 
easily  cleaned,  and  when  properly  made,  is  dry 
and  lasts  a  long  time. 

Farmers  report  that  they  attend  so  many  meetings 
it  is  difficult  to  find  time  to  get  their  farm  work 
done.  What  this  country  really  needs  is  fewer  un¬ 
necessary  farm  meetings. 

Sow  testing  programs  will  be  started  in  several 
New  York  State  counties  during  1947.  It  is  designed 
to  locate  and  perpetuate  the  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  brood  sows.  Your  country  agent  can  tell  you 
all  about  it. 

Celery  knob  is  a  new  Winter  vegetable  and  is 
proving  to  be  popular  in  many  markets.  It  is  one 
of  the  root  varieties,  has  a  mild  celery-like  taste, 
and  can  be  used  as  seasoning  in  soups  or  cooked 
and  used  as  a  special  vegetable. 

Enough  milk  is  annually  produced  in  America  to 
fill  a  river  3,000  miles  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  thre 
feet  deep.  The  dealers  keep  the  3,000  miles  f°r, 
selves,  dole  out  the  40  feet  to  their  stooges,  and  leav 
the  producers  with  the  three  feet. 
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—and  ONLY  Ford  gives  you  ALL 
these  long-life  features! 

■Kp?  Y  our  choice  of  two  great  engines 
kO  —t^e  100-H.P.  V-8  or  the  90- 
H.P.  Six  •  Extra-capacity  oil 
pump,  with  full  pressure  oiling  •  Igni¬ 
tion  system  weather-proofed  •  Easy, 
rolling-contact  steering  gear  • 
Directed-flow  crankcase  ventilation 

•  Flighdight  4-ring  oil-saving  pistons 

•  Full-floadng  or  %-floating  axles, 
with  shafts  bearing  no  weight-load. 
More  than  fifty  such  vital  endurance 
features  add  extra  value  to  the  new 
Ford  Trucks.  More  than  100  body- 
chassis  combinations  to  choose  from. 
Let  your  Ford  Dealer  show  you. 


IN  USE  TODAY 


MORE 


FORD 


TRUCKS 


THAN  ANY 


OTHER  MAKE 


D*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


UGHT  JOBS  TAKE  LESS 

POWER.  You  can  save 
up  to  3  gallons  per  day 
by  adjusting  carburetor 
to  the  load.-  There’s  a 
big  dollar-and-cents 
saving,  too,  in  using 
Veedol  . .  .  the  100* 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
tractor  oil  that  gives  150 
hours  service,  instead 
of  60-70. 


TRACTOR 

^  OlL^lfl 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


•°0  PENNSYLVANIA 
AT  ITS  FINEST 


TOP-QUALITY  WHITE  EGGS  bring  fancy  prices.  If  you  make  sure  yours 
(1)  weigh  at  the  rate  of  24  ounces  per  dozen,  (2)  are  spotlessly  dean,  (3) 
are  top  “interior  quality,"  you'll  be  making  money-- just  as  you  do  with 
longer  service,  150-HOUR  VEEDOL  in  your  tractor. 


UGHT  JOBS  TAKE  LESS 

POWER.  You  can  save 
up  to  3  gallons  per  day 
by  adjusting  carburetor 
to  the  load.-  There’s  a 
big  dollar-and-cents 
saving,  too,  in  using 
Veedol  . .  .  the  100* 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
tractor  oil  that  gives  150 
hours  service,  instead 
of  60-70. 


FENCE-MAKING  can  be  the  least  of  your  worries. 
After  splicing  rolls  of  woven  wire,  attach  each  end 
to  your  end  posts.  Then  zigzag  intermediate  posts 
as  far  out  of  line  as  possible— still  keeping  within 
your  farm  area.  Fence  goes  up  tighter,  quicker  — 
and  can  be  torn  down  just  as  quickly. 


- 
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150-Hour  VEEDOL 

"A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock" 


SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear  resistance. 
SAVES  OIL —  good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline- 
fueled  tractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 

SAVES  TRACTORS  —  assures  long,  economical  service. 


Available 
In  5  gallon 
paili,  15, 
30  and  55 
gallon  drums 


Now  at  Tydol  Flying-A-Dea lers 

FEDERAL  TIRES 

''GOOD ...tor  a  long  tofo  rid* 
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ttrtf  Quonset 
^  to  vo 


^°u 


(JOIM&  TO  VOTE 


A  vote  for  the  Quonset 
24  is  a  vote  for  finer  farm  buildings.  It  stands 
for  better  storage  space  for  animals,  vehicles, 
tools  .  .  .  and  keeps  on  standing  for  years  and 
years.Very  adaptable  to  changing  needs.Width, 
24  feet;  length  to  suit,  in  12-foot  sections,  with 
choice  of  open  front,  solid  panel  or  sliding 
door  in  each  section.  Standard  end  wall  is 
solid,  but  end-wall  door  and  window  are 
available. 


♦  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Here  are  their  platforms  and  qualifications: 


20  War  veteran  with  a  great 
service  record.  Won  military  commendation 
for  ease  and  speed  of  erection,  utility  and 
strength.  Claims  “without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction”  to  be  the  world’s  most  versatile 
building.  All-steel,  and  20  feet  wide.  Length 
variable,  in  12-foot  extensions.  Walk  door,  two 
windows  and  ventilating  louvers  in  end  walls 
standard;  side-wall  windows  also  available. 


QmhmC  40  The  people’s  choice  for 
a  building  that’s  big  in  everything  but  cost. 
Length  is  variable,  in  20-foot  extensions ;  width 
is  40  feet.  That  leaves  a  big,  clear-span  interior 
that  can  be  partitioned  in  any  way  you  like, 
if  you  like.  Big  free-sliding  door,  four  win¬ 
dows  and  ventilating  louvers  in  each  end  panel 
are  standard ;  side-wall  windows  available. 
What  a  buy  for  a  barn ! 


uwyycKt  vtrie- 

You  Get  a  Strong,  Sturdy,  Fire-Resistant  Farm  Building 

\ou  really  can’t  go  wrong  with  a  Quonset— any  Quonset.  All  three  share 
the  sturdiness,  the  fire-resistance  and  the  permanence  of  all-steel  construc¬ 
tion.  And  all  three  bring  you  the  simplicity  and  flexibility  of  Stran-Steel 
framing,  with  its  exclusive  nailing  groove  for  attaching  other  materials. 
Quonsets  go  up  in  a  hurry,  and  won’t  sag,  warp  or  rot  or  be  bothered  by 
termites.  See  your  local  Quonset  dealer  for  full  details,  or  jvrite  for  his 
name  if  you  don’t  know  it. 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division.  •  Dept.  7  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  26,  Michigan 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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Handy  Bed  Pocket 


The  convalescent  will  appreciate  this 
handy  bed  pocket  for  her  to  tuck  her 
belongings  into.  Quilted  fabric  and 
applique  chintz  flowers  are  used  here, 
edged  with  contrasting  cording.  For 
leaflet  of  full  directions,  simply  write 
for  HANDY  BED  POCKET,  enclosing 
a  3-cent  stamp,  addressed  to  Woman 
and  Home  Dept.,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  If  at  the  same  time,  you  order 
our  dress  or  needlework  patterns  on 
this  page,  please  use  separate  sheets  of 
paper  for  office  convenience. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

According  to  Candlemas  Day’s  fore¬ 
cast,  we  should  have  two  Winters  in 
one  year.  I  think  we  have  had  them. 
Late  December  gave  the  snow  plows 
much  to  do;  January  was  mild;  but 
February, gave  us  snows  15  inches  deep, 
and  more  in  some  Vermont  sections. 
Besides,  none  of  this  Winter  has  been 
very  sunny. 

For  this  reason  the  plants  bloom¬ 
ing  on  our  windowsills  have  been 
prized  the  more.  The  kalanchoe  is  the 
most  dependable  over  a  long  season 
unless  it  be  the  ever  blooming  begonias. 
Our  Crown  of  Thorns  (euphorbia)  has 
blossomed  constantly;  the  coral  cactus 
put  forth  new  growth  for  abundant 
flowering.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
gardener’s  date  of  Spring.  Mother  al¬ 
ways  sowed  her  first  tomato  seeds  for 
indoor  starting  on  Washington’s  birth¬ 
day;  so  of  course  I  do,  and  also  a  few 
peppers.  An  ornamental  pepper  plant 
has  brightened  our  window  garden 
with  its  cream  white  blooms  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  rosy  and  red  fruits. 

We  have  had  bird  neighbors  all 
Winter.  Chickadees  feed  at  the  barn, 
and  the  horses  that  worked  on  a  nearby 
log  job  scattered  their  noontime  grain 
for  the  feathered  population.  At  once, 
the  Wild  Things  Telephone  Service  in¬ 
formed  the  blue  jays  from  far  and  wide; 
they  have  been  scarce  with  us  the 
past  two  years.  I  love  to  watch  snow 
buntings  (snowflakes,  as  they  are  often 
called,  because  they  “blow  in  like  a 
true  snowflake”  from  the  North)  when 
their  glistening  wings  shine  like  silver 
in  the  snow.  We  missed  them  this  year, 
though  there  were  a  few  birds  that  may 
have  been  pine  grosbeaks.  The  deer 
have  found  feed  where  hardwood  logs 
have  been  cut  and  the  edible  buds  can 
then  be  reached.  Workers  late  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  woods  have  met  small  herds 
coming  out  to  supper  which  we  provide. 

The  local  mills  report  that  lumber 
is  a  little  cheaper.  I  wonder  if  the  price 
will  be  lower  for  the  consumer.  In 
building  so  many  new  homes,  and 
lumber  expensive,  why  not  avoid  costly 
mistakes.  Here  is  one  hint.  Build  on  a 
small  scale  first,  but  have  the  house 
plan  such  that  when  additions  are 
made  later,  they  will  be  but  a  part 
of  the  original  plan.  Or,  if  partitions 
are  now  put  in  to  make  rpore  and 
smaller  rooms,  which  later  can  be  torn 
out  to  provide  larger  rooms,  make 
your  present  plans  with  such  changes 
in  mind. 

I  started  with  the  plan  of  cleaning 
and  papering  a  room  every  month  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  season  so  that  when  Spring 
should  come,  I  would  be  free  to  en¬ 
joy  Nature’s  world.  The  kitchen  is 
finished,  and  the  cream  and  blue  wash¬ 
able  wallpaper  reflects  the  light  so 
that  it  almost  seems  as  if  another 
window  had  been  added.  Its'  a  pleasant 
way  to  greet  the  season. 

Now  that  Spring  is  practically  here, 
can  someone  report  on  the  Hansen 
cherry  in  Vermont?  I  am  getting  too 
old  to  climb  trees.  Mother  Bee 


Some  estimates  have  placed  the 
annual  cost  of  weeds  at  an  average  of 
$450  per  farm,  and  a  total  national 
cost  of  $3  billion  a  year. 


The  falling  rain,  the  falling  rain, 
How  shall  it  climb  up  again? 

Its  steady  ladders  straight  and  gray 
Do  but  lead  a  single  way, 

Ever  downward  in  its  fall  — 

Must  downward  be  the  course  of  allJ 


Fallen  rain  seeks  out  the  roots. 

Then  emerges  in  green  shoots; 

Pointed,  questing,  one  by  one, 

They  climb  the  ladders  of  the  sun, 
And  blow  frail  petals  forth  again  — 
What  are  these  but  risen  rain? 

—  Deborah  Webster 


Brand  New  Baby  in  an  Old  Pine  Cradle 


We  were  going  to  have  a  baby, 
wonderful  newsl  With  a  first  baby  you 
somehow  think  you  can  let  yourself 
go  on  expense  —  everything  must  be 
the  best,  the  newest.  Our  home  is  very 
small,  just  one  large  room  with  a  tiny 
kitchen,  one  part  of  a  big  house.  This 
cramped  our  style  for  space:  there 
would  be  no  baby’s  “own  room.”  We 
must  be  very  practical. 

On  our  limited  means  we  could  afford 
every  necessity,  but  no  frills.  None? 
Well,  just  one.  We  would  buy  an  old- 
fashioned  wooden  cradle,  rockers  and 
all,  a  hard  pine  one  mellowed  with 
age  and  waxed  to  perfection.  We  looked 
long  for  it.  Because  no  one  we  knew 
had  such  a  cradle  up  attic,  we  found 
it  at  last  in  a  small  antique  store.  It 
had  been  brought  down  from  Maine. 
The  dealer  guessed  that  it  had  been 
in  use  for  well  over  100  years. 

As  soon  as  we  had  set  the.  cradle 
next  to  our  fireplace  at  home,  it  seemed 
so  narrow  and  long  to  me,  I  was  sure 
that  my  baby  would  not  be  of  such  a 
size  or  shape.  But  I  was  assured  on 
all  sides  that  babies  had  not  changed 
in  size  much,  and  what  had  been  use¬ 
ful  for  so  long  was  not  going  to  be 
wrong  for  just  one  more  baby. 

Then  the  question  of  a  mattress  came 
up.  The  inside  bottom  dimensions  of 
the  cradle  were  nine  inches  by  thirty- 
one  inches.  No  store,  of  course,  had 
any  baby  mattress  that  would  fit.  My 
problem  was  to  make  one  myself,  and 
to  find  something  that  would  be  neither 
too  soft  nor  too  hard.  It  was  then  that 
we  ran  across  an  advertisement  in  the. 
paper  for  a  new  material  such  as  we 
needed.  We  found  it  was  sold  in  sheets 
about  an  inch  thick.  Since  it  is  made 
from  rubber,  it  is  easily  washed,  and 
has  a  great  deal  of  resilience,  as  well 
as  the  level  surface  so  necessary  for 
a  baby’s  healthful  rest.  I  set  about 
the  task  right  away.  Two  layers,  cut 


to  fit  the  cradle  and  covered  with  a 
washable  ticking,  made  the  ideal 
mattress.  . 

The  cradle,  however,  had  such  a 
lovely  old-fashioned  look,  that  a  frilly 
pink  or  blue  cover  somehow  didn’t 
seem  in  keeping.  So  I  made  a  quilt, 
twenty-six  inches  by  thirty  inches,  of 
bright  red  material  with  tiny  yellow 
and  blue  flowers,  stitched  with  a  soft 
yellow  yarn  and  lined  with  lambs’ 
wool.  Our  kitten,  Zipper,  had  great  fun 
while  I  was  working  the  yellow  yarn, 
trying  to  take  the  ball  from  me  and 
hide  it-  under  the  bed.  Zipper,  by  the 
way,  we  could  not  keep,  much  as  we 
wanted  to,  but  our  doctor  agreed  with 
us  that  in  one  room  a  kitten  and  a  baby 
just  would  not  work  out  well;  we  later 
shipped  the  kitten  to  my  husband’s 
mother  out  in  Missouri,  who  likes  cats, 
too. 

On  December  15  our  baby  was  born, 
and  we  were  home  from  the  hospital  on 
Christmas  Eve.  Our  tiny  little  girl, 
whom  we  named  Nancy,  in  the  cradle 
made  a  prettier  picture  than  even  we 
had  imagined.  The  final  touch  to  the 
scene  came  along  in  a  few  days  —  a 
stocking  doll  made  especially  for 
Nancy  by  an  elderly  lady,  an  old  friend 
down  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks. 

During  these  happy  three  months, 
we  have  thought  often  of  how  our 
more  modern  friends  were  sure  we 
would  have  trouble  with  the  cradle. 
It  was  so  low,  they  said,  that  it 
would  be  drafty  and  generally  incon¬ 
venient.  Nancy,  it  is  true,  has  only 
a  few  weeks  left  to  spend  in  it,  she  has 
sprouted  so,  but  the  sprouting  itself 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  answer  to  our 
well-meaning  friends.  And  when  she 
needs  the  cradle  no  longer  to  sleep  in, 
we  will  save  it  for  future  use. 

Our  giving  in  to  this  one  whim  for 
our  first  baby  has  brought  us  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  and  joy^  e.  b. 


More  Pretty  Patterns  for  the  Coming  Season 


E-735  —  EMBROIDERY  lovely  for  bedspreads,  samplers,  and  dresses;  12  motifs  from 
2  by  2Vz  to  6  by  10  inches,  each  with  complete  instructions.  11c. 


3087  —  DELIGHTFUL  WASHABLE  frock  has  soft  sleeves  and  dainty  ruffling.  Sizes  12- 
20,  36-46.  Size  36,  3%  yds.  35-in.,  2Vi  yds,  ruffling.  16c. 

E-1288  —  DECORATIVE  DOILY  about  20  inches  is  simple  crochet  work.  Darling  flower 
and  pineapple  design.  Pattern  cqji tains  complete  instructions.  11c. 

2196  —  A  MINIMUM  of  fabric  makes  this  lovely  apron  with  gay  scallops.  Cut  in  one 
size;  requires  1  yd.  35-in.;  4  yds.  ric  rac.  16c. 

2733  —  TINY  TOTS  ENJOY  cunning  dresses  with  crisp  sash  and  puff  skirt.  Sizes  1,  2, 
3,  and  4.  Size  2,  1%  yds.  35-in.;  V\  yd.  35-in.  contrast.  16c. 

OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c.  SPRING  FASHION  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS,  and  send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
333  West  30t’n  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over 
16c;  2c  tax  over  66c. 


March  15,  1947 

Good  Old  Weather  Signs 

People  often  get  tired  of  the  weather 
but  never  get  tired  of  talking  about  it! 
Collecting  the  old  rhymes  about  weather- 
signs  is  a  hobby  of  mine.  Here  are 
some  still  quoted  over  the  American 
countryside: 

When  rain  or  snow  comes  suddenly, 

A  drop  in  temperature  you  will  see! 

When  the  stars  begin  to  huddle, 

The  earth  will  soon  begin  to  puddle. 

Evening  red,  then  mbrning  gray, 
Indicates  a  perfect  day. 

Evening  red  and  morning  gray 
Helps  the  traveller  on  his  way; 
Evening  gray  and  morning  red 
Brings  down  rain  upon  his  head. 

When  the  grass  is  gray  at  morning’s 
light, 

Look  for  rain  before  the  night. 

If  the  moon  show  silver  shield, 

Be  not  afraid  to  reap  your  field; 

But  if  she  rises  haloed  round, 

Soon  you’ll  tread  on  deluged  ground. 

Rain  long  foretold,  long  last; 

Short  notice,  soon  past. 

When  the  dew  is  on  the  grass, 

Rain  will  seldom  come  to  pass. 

For  those  who  live  along  the  shore 
these  mariners'  forecasts  will  be 
familiar: 

If  clouds  look  as  if  scratched  by  a  hen, 
Get  ready  to  reef  your  topsails  then. 

Mackerel  sky,  mackerel  sky, 

Not  long  wet,  nor  long  dry. 

Red  sky  at  night, 

Sailors*  delight. 

Red  sky  in  morning 
Sailors’  warning. 

Mackerel  scales  and  mares’  tails 
Make  lofty  ships  carry  low  sails. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  couplet, 
heard  both  inland  and  on  the  coast,  is: 
Rain  before  seven, 

Clear  before  eleven. 

And  the  shortest: 

Breezy  tonight, 

Windy  tomorrow. 

«T,  F  P 

Editor’s  Note:  Speaking  ’of"  the 
weather,  my  office  neighbor  here  at 
The  R.  N.-Y.  tells  me  that  Vermont 
farm  folk  put  their  Winters  into  this 
classic  nutshell:  “If  it  ever  gets  up  to 
20  below,  we’ll  think  it’s  hay  weather!” 


Sound  of  Melting  Snow 

Have  you  ever  listened  to  snow  melt¬ 
ing?  I  did  a  few  days  ago  as  I  sat  at 
the  south  side  of  the  house,  between 
the  kitchen  and  cellar  doors,  out  in 
a  tfen-foot  semicircle  of  newly  exposed 
lawn. 

Just  before,  when  I  had  gone  out  to 
the  mailbox;  I  felt  the  new  warmth 
of  the  sun.  So  did  the  little  dog  that 
accompanied  me,  'for  as  I  went  in¬ 
doors  again,  she  did  not  dash  in  ahead 
of  me  as  during  the  past  few  months. 
Five  minutes  later  she  was  stretched 
out  on  the  cellar  doors  so  warmiy 
slanted  toward  the  sun.  Animals  know 
about  such  elemental  things,  I  reasoned. 
I  would  also  sun  myself  and  smell  the 
fresh,  Maine  earth.  I  found  the  old 
beach  chair  where  I  had  put  it  last 
October,  and  sat  down  in  it  on  the 
ground. 

Before  me  I  looked  on  snowbanks 
ranged  up  to  two  feet  in  dep.h,  but 
those  nearest  the  house  were  filagreed 
in  southwest  furrows.  A  faint  irregular 
tinkling  puzzled  me  until  I  learned  that 
it  was  the  snowy  fretwork  melting 
down  and  falling.  I  saw  my  neighbor 
lead  his  winter-shaggy  horse  from  the 
barn  and  let  him  feel  his  legs  in  the 
open.  The  horse  at  first  stepped 
gingerly  on  the  crusted  snow,  then 
showed  more  bounce  as  he  gained 
confidence. 

The  chickadees  still  called  thinly,  the 
birches  were  bare  against  the  pines;  the 
shadows  were  long  even  at  noon,  and 
snow  was  predicted  by  nightfall.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  was  having  my  own  assurance 
of  Spring’s  eternal  promise.  h.  p.  p. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

I  collect  old  dolls;  would  exchange 
real  old  glass  and  china  for  such  dolls, 
or  things  pertaining  to  dolls.  M.  e.  s. 
Vermont 


Would  enjoy  letters  from  farm 
women  who  like  flowers  (house  and 
garden),  cooking,  needlework  and  life 
in  the  country.  m.  e.  b. 

New  York 


I  grow  gladiolas;  will  exchange  bulb- 
lets  for  bright  colors  in  yarn  remnants 
or  cotton  materials.  MRS.  I.  M. 

Ohio 


Candy  Without  Sugar 

This  candy  recipe  takes  nothing  from 
your  sugar  supply.  Instead,  take  two 
7-oz.  packages  of  chocolate  chips;  one 
square  of  bitter  chocolate;  one  14-oz. 
can  of  sweetened  condensed  milk;  one 
teaspoon  vanilla;  nut  meats  if  desired. 

Melt  all  the  chocolate  over  hot  water, 
stir  in  the  condensed  milk.  Cook  until 
thick,  about  five  minutes.  Add  vanilla 
and  nuts  at  the  last.  Pour  into  a  pan, 
and  cut  into  squares  when  partly 
Cooled,  MRS.  G.  A.  M. 
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THE  FINEST  CAKE 


FLOUR 


Wonderful  White  Bread  ...  Marvelous  Calces 


and  Pastry  ...  and  Results  are  Guaranteed 


Just  think!  Now— for  all  your  baking— you 
can  use  an  all-purpose  flour  that’s  blended 
just  as  carefully  as  the  finest  cake  flour.  Yet  it 
doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent  extra — no  more  than 
other  leading  all-purpose  flours. 

Immense  sums  have  been  spent  to  see  that 
this  million  dollar  “secret  blend”  is  just  as 
fine  as  it  can  be.  Use  this  wonderful  Robin 
Hood  Flour  for  all  your  baking;  and  get 
delicious  bread  . . .  the  lightest,  fluffiest  cakes 
.  .  .  the  tenderest,  flakiest  pastry. 


And  remember — when  you  use  Robin  Hood 
Flour,  you  know  that  you  must  get  the  best 
results — because  every  bag  carries  a  money- 
back-plus-10  %  guarantee.  Try  this  great  all¬ 
purpose  flour  on  these  terms.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  Robin  Hood  soon. 

INTERNATIONAL  MILLING  COMPANY 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mills:  New  Prague,  Wabasha,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Davenport, 
Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Buffalo,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y.;  Greenville,  Tex.;  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


Robin  Hood  Flour 


Sfe/> 
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ROBIN  HOOD 


lA  tsp  salt 
1  tsp.  vanilla 
Jam  or  marmalade 
Maraschino  cherries  or  nuts 
Cream  icing 
METHOD 

mtil  light.  Add  the  erately  hot  oven  (375°  F.)  for  12 
jntinue  beating  until  to  15  minutes.  Turn  out  imme- 
uffy.  Then  add  the  diately  on  a  tea  towel  and  re- 
the  dry  ingredients  move  the  waxed  paper.  Spread 
d  add  gradually  to  with  the  desired  jam  or  jelly  and 
ture.  Add  the  vanilla  roll  up.  Wrap  securely  in  a  towel. 

:  a  jelly  roll  pan,  11"  When  cool,  remove  the  towel, 
waxed  paper  on  the  ice  with  cream  icing  and  garnish 
grease  again.  Spread  with  maraschino  cherries  or  nuts, 
s  and  bake  in  a  mod-  Makes  twelve  servings. 

A  valuable  aluminumware  coupon  is  packed  in  every 
bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour,  10  pounds  and  larger 


3  eggs 

1  cup  sugar 

Vi  cup  cold  water 
Vi  cup  Robin  Hood  Flour 

2  tsp.  baking  powder 
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Mobil  Kerosene 

"THE  THRIFTY  ALL-PURPOSE  FUEL" 


COOKS 


! 


HEATS,  LIGHTS  AND 
SAVES  WORK! 


Mobil  Kerosene  is  ideal  for 
cooking  — ■  burns  with  a  hot, 
blue  flame.  Great  for  room 
heaters,  too!  Burns  cleanly, 
completely.  No  waste,  no 
fuss.  Maximum  heat  when 
you  need  it! 

Use  the  same  economical 
fuel  for  lanterns,  lamps. 
Burns  brightly,  steadily  for 
hours.  Get  Mobil  Kerosene  *. 
today— and  you'll  get  exact 


measure,  friendly  service, 
plus  a  top-quality  branded 
product. 


Mobil 
Kerosene 


Mobil 
Kerosene 


THE  BRAND  TO  TRUST 
FOR  QUALITY! 


f 


Call  Your  Mobil  Kerosene  Dealer 
or  Your  Socony-Vacuum  Office 


SOFT  WATER  SAVES  SOAP 

FOR  CLEANER.  SWEETER  WASHES, 
BATHS.  SHAMPOOS,  SHAVES 

S&h.jHu#,  Softener 

Makes  Well 
Wafer 

SOFT  as  RAIN 

A  Wayne  Softener 
gives  you  soft  fail* 
eet  water  from  your 
well  pump.  Elimi¬ 
nates  cistern  trou¬ 
bles.  It's  sanitary. 

Saves  buying  a  sep¬ 
arate  water  system. 

With  Aquamatic  Single  Control 
Sof-Lux  mineral  softens  water.  Plain  salt 
reconditions  mineral.  Very  economical. 
Gives  unlimited  supply  of  clean,  filtered 
soft  water  for  laundry,  bath,  shaving 
and  shampoos. 

Write  today  for  J 
FREE  circular 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 

WITH  THE  NEW 

Mall  Lightweight  Gasoline  Engine 
(Chain  Saw 


(36"  mode l,  82  lbs.) 

Cuts  trees  within  4  inches  of  the  ground  —  Shorter 
Stumps  —  More  Timber  per  Tree.  Saw  makes  horiz¬ 
ontal  and  vertical  cuts.  Pneumatic  and  electric 
models  also  available.  Demonstrations  can  be  arranged. 
Call  or  Write. 

Complete  Machinery  &  Equip.  Co.  Inc. 
36-38  11th  St.,  L.  I.  C.,  N.  Y. 
Ironsides  6-8600 

Exclusive  Factory  Distributors  and  Service  Station 
for  Metropolitan  New  York  and  Westchester#  Put¬ 
nam#  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties, 


waYne 

HOME  EQUIPMENT 


i 


Home  Wafer  System* 
Water  Heaters 


Conversion  OH  Burners 
Gas  and  Oil  Furnaces 


WAYNE  HOME  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
800  GLASGOW  AVENUE 
FORT  WAYNE  4,  INDIANA 
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Bring  Spring  indoors  with 
bright,  gay  new  wall  paper. 
Charming  designs  in  lovely 
shades  on  large  samples  make 
it  easy  to  decide  just  which 
pattern  will  “dress  up”  your  j 
house  for  spring  at  very  low  cost, 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS  ' 

Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 
AC  or  DC  110  Volts.  Pre-war 
type — All  metal — No  chemical — 5 
Oycar  written  guarantee.  Welds  Vi 
|  thick  metal  or  money  back.  Re- 
I  pairs  tanks,  tools,  fenders,  ma- 
I  chine  parts,  etc.  Pomes  complete 
I  with  rods,  unit  di¬ 
rections  and  eye 

- , _ _  shield.  We  also 

inufacture  a  set  you  can  learn  with  for 
ly  $3.95  complete.  On  C.O.D.  mailing 
arges  extra.  ESSAY  MFG.  CO.,  INC., 

EPT.  R.  N.  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 


DAWCD  C  A  U/C  We  carry  b( 

TUWE.K  BUZZ  SAWS  In  stock.  Write 

to  Saw  Supply  Company  of  the  East  for  free  folders. 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T,  Greenfield.  Mass. 
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This  Booklet  is  yam 
for  the  Asking 


It  tells  how  your 
home  water  sup¬ 
ply  can  be  made 
clear  and  soft 
easily  and  at  little 
cost.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  for 
your  free  copy. 


•  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS  • 

Of  the  finest  quality.  Select  yours  in  your  own  home, 
from  large  samples  we  loan.  Postage  paid  both  ways. 

Write  YANKEE  FABRICS,  ROCKY  HILL.  CONN. 

RAISE  BULBS  For  Profit.  Tremendous  demand  now. 
Marketing  services.  Write  MISSION  HILL  GARDENS, 
P.  0.  Box  224,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


Parmenter,  Harco  Reds 

My  entire  flock  is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and  double 
pedigreed  males  brought  direct  rrom  Parmenter 
and  Harco  Orchards.  Also  Red-Rock  sex-link  and 
Rock-Red  Barred  cross  chicks.  Satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  BOX  61,  BELLINGHAM,  MASS. 


QUALITY  V&8S  CHICKS 

WE  PAY  THE  I’ O STAGE  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  live  delivery  guar.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns .  $9.00  $  9  00  $1.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  12.00 

Sp.  Hampshires  Dir.  from  N.  B...  J5.00  20.00  12.50 

Sp.  lied-Rock  Cr.  Dr.  from  N.  L.  12.50  16.50  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . 9.00  .....  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (All  straight  Run)..  7.00  .....  . 

We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady  list  of  Poultrymen 
for  years.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Order  from  ad- 
NATIONAL  CHICK  FARM,  Box  R.  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

MARCH’S 

VIGOR-BRED  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  80%  of  our 
bookings  are  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers. 

TRY  OUR  CHICKS  FOR  PROFITS 
March  Poultry  Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Hot  Cross  Buns  Homemade 

Why  not  try  making  your  own  Hot 
Cross  Buns  this  year?  Here  is  my 
recipe  for  them. 

One  lb.  flour;  1  level  teaspoon  mixed 
spice;  y2  teaspoon  salt;  2  oz.  butter; 
iy2  cups  tepid  milk;  4  oz.  dried 
currants;  1  oz.  candied  peel,  finely 
chopped;  1  oz.  yeast;  1  egg;  2  oz.  sugar. 

Warm  the  flour  and  sift  with  the 
spice  and  salt.  Rub  in  the  butter  and 
add  the  currants,  peel  and  sugar.  Beat 
the  yeast  to  a  cream  with  one  teaspoon 
of  sugar  and  add  the  egg  and  milk. 
Then  make  a  hole  or  well  in  the 
centre  of  the  flour  mixture  and  pour 
in  the  liquid  mixture.  Mix  and  beat 
until  the  whole  is  spongy,  and  allow  to 
rise  in  a  warm  place,  for  iy2  hours 
when  the  dough  should  be  double  its 
original  bulk. 

Turn  the  dough  onto  a  board  and 
make  into  12  buns.  Mark  each  deeply 
with  a  cut  cross  and  place  on  a  greased 
tin  in  a  warm  place  to  “prove”  for  10 
minutes.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  about 
15  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  buns  are 
“set,”  brush  them  over  with  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  milk  into  which  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  sugar  has  been  melted.  If 
you  desire,  paint  over  the  cross  with 
icing  sugar  or  add  a  cross  with  some 
left  over  pie  dough.  i.  b.  o. 


Good  to  Be  a  Gleaner 

Do  not  undervalue  the  little  things. 
There  is  pleasure  and  gain  in  gleaning 
them.  Seven  dried  baby  lima  beans, 
discovered  in  a  grocery  carton,  proved 
worthwhile  for  me.  I  kept  them  until 
Spring  and  planted  them  in  the  garden. 
Six  came  up  and  flourished.  I  shelled 
at  least  three  cupfuls  from  them,  and 
used  them  in  making  chow  chow  and 
vegetable  soup.  Fifty  of  the  best  ones 
I  have  saved  to  plant  this  coming  May. 
What  a  crop  I  will  have  if  the  50  do 
as  well  as  the  six  did! 

A  neglected  stray  sunflower  had 
dropped  its  seeds  one  Fall  where  it  had 
bloomed.  Many  vigorous  plants  started. 
They  seemed  too  good  to  be  plowed 
under.  The  seed  crop  from  them  helped 
out  with  the  chicken  feed.  Several  heads 
have  furnished  food  for  our  tufted 
titmice  bird  friends.  They  take  a  seed 
in  their  beak  to  a  nearby  branch,  hold 
it  firmly  with  their  feet,  peck  the  shell 
open,  and  eat  the  meat. 

More  of  the  sunflower  plants'  I  gave 
to  a  neighbor  who  has  a  dozen  now  in 
a  row  beside  her  house.  Gleanings  give 
more  satisfaction  than  you  realize  until 
you  see  the  results.  L.  s.  M. 


Trap  Those  Beasts! 

If  a  kitchen  or  other  room  is  beset 
with  cockroaches  (and  beasts  they  are), 
the  easiest  way  that  I  have  found  to 
be  rid  of  them  is  trap  them.  Take  a 
deep  glass  dish,  such  as  a  glass  mixing 
bowl.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  bowl 
with  a  half  inch  of  talcum  powder  or 
flour,  and  place  a  small  piece  of  choco¬ 
late  in  the  center.  Now  place  this  bowl 
in  the  center  of  the  kitchen  floor  or 
where  the  pests  are.  The  chocolate  will 
draw  them  to  the  bowl,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  crawl  into  the  dish.  When 
the  powder  or  flour,  however,  gets  on 
their  feet,  reducing  traction,  you  will 
have  trapped  them.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  climb  out.  b.  c. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers f 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  235. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

WANTED:  Rooms  with  board  for  Summer.  Three 

women  with  two  children  each;  'within  75  miles 
N.  Y.  Give  details,  price.  Sylvia  Grossman,  104 
Carlton  Are.,  Brooklyn,  1.  N.  Y. 


rENTLEMAN,  American,  Single,  steady  income, 
desires  room  and  light  hoard,  very  reasonable  monthly 
ite,  with  adults,  near  transportation.  BOX  4984, 
ural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

RANGES:  45  lb.  box  for  $2.20  express  collect. 
Rlnck  Groves,  Pomona  Park.  Florida. 


HONEY:  New  crop  at  last  available.  Either  clover  or 
wildflower;  5  lbs.  $2.85;  postage  prepaid  to  third 
zone,  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
VERMONT  mapie  sugar.  5  ib.  can  dark  2  lb. 

can  granulated  .  1  gallon  No.  2  maple  syrup 

$8.00,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction.  Vermont. 

INDIAN  River  fruit.  Florida's  jui’ciest,  fresh  from 

trees.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seeded  (fullest- 
flavored)  grapefruit.  $4.25;  seedless  grapefruit.  $4.45; 
half  seedless  grapefruit,  half  oranges,  $4.70;  oranges, 
$4  95.  20  cents  per  bushel  discount  on  shipments  of 
six  bushels  or  over.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso, 
Florida. _ _ _  . 

FRESH  Oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  right  from 

the  trees.  Send  your  orders  to  Walsingham  Gjoves 
at  Largo  Florida.  We  fill  orders  for  all  parts  of  the 
UAlted  States  or  Canada.  Bushel  oranges  or  tangerines 
$4.45.  Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $4.30.  All  grape¬ 
fruit  $4.20.  %  bushel  oranges  or  tangerines  $2.8o. 
Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $2.70;  grapefruit  $2.60. 
This  is  sent  to  you  prepaid,  send  check  with  order. 
We  ship  any  amount  from  %  bushel  to  a  carload.  We 
grow  our  fruit  and  we  know  our  fruit.  J.  A. 
Walsingham,  Largo.  Florida. _ _ _ _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  honey  contains  no  buckwheat  or 

other  strong  flavored  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.85;  10  lbs. 
$5.50  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

OLD  Fashioned  dried  apples  2  lbs.  $1.30;  4  lbs.  $2.50 

postpaid.  L.  W.  Denlinger,  Clayton.  Ohio. _ , 

HONEY:  Orange  Palmetto,  again  available,  mild, 

delicious,  liquldfied,  case  6  -5  lbs.  $15.  Express 
collect.  Harry  Merrill,  Merrick  Road.  Massapequa, 

L,  I.,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ _ 

TREE  Ripened  Valencia  oranges  and  Duncan  and 
Marsh  seedless  grapefruit.  No  color  added.  Now 
ready  for  stiipping.  Groves  direct  to  you  prepaid  as 
follows:  1  bu.  oranges  $4.00;  1  bu.  grapefruit  $3.75; 
1  bu.  mixed  $3.90;  %  bu.  grapefruit  $2.25;  %  bu. 
mixed  $2.40.  Dillingham  Grove,  Largo,  Florida. 


1947  crop  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  March  and 
April  delivery,  $6.00  gallon  delivered  3rd  zone. 
Remittance  with  order  please,  to  simplify  book- 
keeping,  Gagne  Garden’s,  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

BLACK  raspberries  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs.  sugar  $14. 

Columbian  raspberries  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs.  sugar 
$14.  Whole  strawberries  20  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs.  sugar 
$10.50.  Sliced  pie  apples,  23  lbs.  fruit,  2  lbs.  sugar 
$5.50.  Pitted  sour  cherries  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs.  sugar 
$8.00.  For  home  canning,  pies,  sauce,  baking.  All 
charges  prepaid.  Send  money  order  or  check.  Thelm-Ott 
Farms,  Box  R.  Webster.  New  York. _ 

NO.  2  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $8.00  gallon.  5  lb.  can 
maple  sugar  $5.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. _ _ 

BOOKING  few  orders  for  best  1947  maple  syrup,  $5.00 
gallon  crated.  16  oz.  cakes  sugar  $1.00  lb.  Small 
assorted  cakea  $1.10  lb.  C.  L.  Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge, 

New  York. _ 

HONEY -Clover,  60  lbs.  at  40c  pound.  5  or  10  pounds 
at  55c  pound.  Busy  Bee  Farm,  No.  Ablngton,  Mass, 

HONEY:  Clover-blend  5  lbs.  $2.85,  postpaid  3rd  zone. 

David  Shields,  7  E.  Clinton  Ave..  Oaklyn,  N.  J. 
PURE  jams,  jellies,  preserves.  Strawberry,  pineapple, 
grape,  raspberry.  Pound  jars.  Assortment  6  to  box 
$3.50.  Clover-blend  honey  5  lbs.  $2.85.  C.  O.  D, 
David  Shields,  7  E.  Clinton  Ave,  Oaklyn.  N.  J. 
HONEY :  Guaranteed  eastern  United  States  honey. 

Regular  Gibson  quality  pure  clover  or  wildflower. 
5  lbs.  $2.85.  Postage  prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

HICKOKYNUT  meats:  Seived  and  hand  picked.  Lb. 

$1.85;  2  lbs.  $3.65;  5  lbs.  $8.75  prepaid.  R.  L. 
Harman.  Wellsvilie,  Pa. _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  buckwheat,  excellent  quality,  $2.50 
per  5  pound  pail,  postpaid  third  zone.  Clover  $2.85. 
Greulick  and  Son,  Scotia.  N.  Y, _ _ 

LARGE  fresh  eggs  mailed.  Simms,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 
DELICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges  $4.25  bushel;  half 
$2.55.  Grapefruit  $3.65  bushel;  mixed  oranges, 
grapefruit  $3.95  prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter 
Park,  Florida.  


MISCELLANEOUS 


BETWEEN  seasons  bargain.  1946  com  husker-shredder, 
600x16  wheels  automatic  feed,  swivel  turret.  Earns 
$6.00  hourly  doing  custom  work,  excellent  condition, 
priced  for  quick  sale;  will  deliver  up  to  1(H)  miles. 
Also  Long  hay  blower,  new,  Wiltse  Brothers,  Dutchess 
Turnpike.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  3,000  egg  Petersine  incubator.  Model  7D, 
in  good  running  condition;  sold  farm,  must  dispost- 
of,  bring  $100  and  truck  it  away;  worth  much  more. 
Murry  Lovine.  liox  711,  Kings  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
FOR  Sale:  Farmall  tractor,  on  rubber,  excellent  con¬ 

dition,  buzz  saw  attached.  John  Deere  No.  66  Forage 
Harvester  nearly  new  condition.  E.  L.  Rogers,  Stlll- 
water.  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades.  Will 
deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Phone  47-282, _ 

WANTED:  Antique  guns  and  pistols.  Cash  for  single 

pieces  or  collection.  Give  description  and  price. 
Joseph  Marron  Jr..  260  Gardner  ltd,,  Ridgewood.  N,  ,T. 

WANTED:  One-man  pick-up  baler.  O.  S.  Jansen, 
Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

COLORFUL  hand  woven  kitchen,  hall,  stair  carpet. 

Jersey  cotton  rugs.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531 
W.  First  St.,  Hazeiton,  Pa. _ 

DELCO  plant,  2,000  watts,  110  volts.  L.  D.  Rice, 
Rowland.  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania, _ 

FOR  Sale:  7  new  Ever  Ready  electric  milkers,  never 
uncrated,  $75  each.  Can  be  seen  at  Ford  Garage, 
Hop  Bottom,  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania,  or 
call  Mrs,  Harris  Ridgeway,  2540,  Brooklyn.  Pa, 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.  $4.50; 

3  lbs.  $5.85,  queens  included.  Booked  full  until  May 
20th;  none  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

TWO  2-horse  walking  plows  10  and  12  Inch,  good 
condition.  1  New  Idea  plant  setter.  1  New  Idea  5  ft. 
cut  binder.  1  ha3'  loader  McCormick.  1  2 -horse 

McCormick  mower  5  foot  cut.  1  land  roller.  1  ton 

chain  block.  1  2-horse  log  wagon.  1  dump  wagon.  150 
gallon  Hayes  orchard  sprayer.  1  2-horse  Fairbanks 
Morse  gasoline  engine.  30  and  40  weight  motor  oil 
by  drum.  Apple,  vinegar  4  and  5  years  old.  2 

bottom  Case  tractor  plow  14  Inch  corn  planter,  disc 
harrow.  1  2 -row  potato  digger.  1  2-row  potato 

planter.  1  horse  weeder.  Barn  floor  thrasher.  1  1927 
White  farm  truck.  1  tractor  farm  trailer  9.00x16  tires. 
14  foot  bed.  Write  Francis  Baker,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J.  Highway  26. 

TWO  Clotrac  Crawler  tractors.  One  model  30  with 
hydraulic  bulldozer.  One  model  40  used  for  logging. 
Any  demonstration.  Best  offer  takes  them.  Nelson 
Sawmill,  Croton-on-Hudson.  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  One  new  I.  H.  C.  potato  digger  on  rub¬ 
ber,  tractor  powered  $325.  C.  E.  Jump,  R.  D.  1, 
Newton.  N.  J. _ 

MILLION  Dollar  Hen  brooders  for  broilers:  start  to 
finish,  portable  coops.  Jahnke,  Sloatsburg,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Circular  inserted  tooth  rip  saw.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  details  to  George  R.  Holmes,  Medford,  Long 
Island,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Deming  water  pump,  size  3"x3%"  new, 
prewar.  General  Electric  motor  2  H.  P.  S.  phase,  like 
new.  A.  Schenk,  329  Nassau  Bivd.,  West  Hempstead, 
L,  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Frick  tractor,  running  condition  or  for 
parts;  mower  for  Fordson  tractor.  H.  G.  Butler, 
Albion,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MARTIN  loader  with  manure  fork  and  shovel.  WilJ 
fit  John  Deere  Model  “B”  or  Farmall  Model  “H." 
Brand  new.  Ileal  bargain.  C.  K.  Conklin,  Warwick, 
New  York, _ 

PAPEC  field  ensilage  harvester  No.  121,  in  good 
condition;  cheap.  Benj.  A.  McGuire,  Toms  River. 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

HAY  for  sale.  Alfalfa-timothy  first  cut.  1,200  bales. 

Price  for  lot  at  $20  per  ton  on  farm.  Phone  or 
write  New  York  Office,  Emil  H.  Ronay,  123  West 
57th  St.,  N.  Y.  COIumbus  5-7052, _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Five  starting,  5  finishing  all  metal 
chicken  batteries,  Siegel-Sunnybrook  make.  Shipped 
in  parts  ready  to  assemble.  Used  one  year,  in  perfect 
condition.  Size  of  starters  38x36x66,  5  compartments. 
Size  of  finishers  38x24x69,  4  compartments.  Price  $400. 
Phone  or  write  New  York  Office,  E.  H.  Ronay,  123 

West  57th  St,,  N.  Y.  COIumbus  5-7052v _  . 

FOR  Sale:  Three  care  antique  childs  toys,  buttons. 
No  dealers.  BOX  4970.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PLYMOUTH,  1942,  4-door  sedan  wanted,  good  me¬ 
chanical  condition,  not  run  over  40,000  miles,  owner 
driven.  Morris  Klein,  care  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  391  E.  149th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  C„ 
MElrose  5-7600, _ _____ 

OTTAWA  log  saws  and  tree  feller,  6  H.  P.  only  used 

to  cut  12  trees,  $300  complete.  Smith,  15  South 
Broadway.  Xrvlngton-on-Hudson,  New  York. _ , 

FOR  Sale:  Portable  wheelbarrow  sprayer,  Myers  No. 

336%, B.  used  once  $30.  John  Keane,  190  Park  St.. 
New  Canaan.  Conn. _  , 

FOR  Sale:  Delco  light  plant,  32  volt,  automatic 

switch,  just  overhauled,  good  condition,  reasonable. 
Also  32  volt  radio,  electric  iron,  toaster  and  V 
horsepower  motor.  Write  Herbert  Schlcgel,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Greenville.  N.  Y, _ _ 

BULLDOZER  wanted,  state  model,  price,  condition. 

Henry  Sldorsky,  Myrtle  Ave.,  Ramsey,  N.  J-  _ 

NO.  47  De  Laval  Pulso-Pump  complete  with  2  H.  P- 

110/220  volt  60  cycle  single  phase  motor  4  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  stainless  steel  milker  units  with 
new  No.  OSS  stainless  steel  teat  cups,  new  pulsators, 
1"  vacuum  lines  with  stall  cocks.  This  is  a  six  unit 
pump.  No.  48  De  Laval  Pulso-Pump  complete  with 
2  H.  P.  110/220  volt  60  cycle  single  phase  motor,  4 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  stainless  steel  milker 
units  with  new  No.  OSS  stainless  steel  teat  cups,  new 
pulsators,  1"  vacuum  lines  and  steel  cocks.  This  is  an 
8  unit  pump.  Merchant-Evans  compressor  with  2  H.  1- 
single  phase  110/220  volt  motor.  Brine  tank,  Bflne 
pump  with  motor  and  all  controls.  J.  E.  McCrodden, 
Half  Hollow  Farms,  Wyandanch,  L.  I. _ _ _ . 

WANTED:  Hoi3e  deep  freezing  unit,  minimum 

capacity  12  cubic  feet.  Used  but  not  misused.  Siam 
condition,  make  and  price.  BOX  4982,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ *  _ . 

DELCO  light  plant,  complete  with  batteries,  $1W- 

Now  in  operation  at  Esopus,  N.  Y.  C.  J.  Dun. 
507  West  41st  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  7  to  8  foot  cedar  or  straight  locust  posts 

Send  price  delivered.  G.  A.  O’Brian,  B.  1,  Dunkirk, 
New  York. 
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Under  the  old  marketing  system,  farm 
products  are  passed  from  buyer  to  buyer 
through  several  transactions 
—with  each  buyer’s  profit 
increasing  the  cost —  before 
they  reach  consumers.  Expensive 
distribution  operates  to  hold 
down  demand  for  what 
the  farmer  grows 


N< 


[0  MATTER  where  a  farmer  lives  here  in  the  U.  S. 
some  part  of  his  crops  will  likely  be  sold  by  Safeway 
stores.  And,  likewise,  if  a  Safeway  store  is  located 
near  where  you  live  we’d  like  to  have  you  as  a  store 
customer.  We  serve  the  farmer  both  as  a  producer 
and  as  a  consumer. 

Retail  grocers  for  32  years,  we  Safeway  people 
buy  farm  products  direct— from  the  farmer,  or 
from  his  broker,  cooperative,  exchange  or  association. 
We  buy  solely  for  sale  in  our  own  retail  stores  .  .  . 
to  meet  daily  requirements  . . .  and  always  pay  going 
prices  or  better. 

Safeway  neither  owns  nor  subsidizes  farms.  We 
never  speculate  in  farm  products,  or  “stay  off  the 
market”  in  an  effort  to  force  lower  prices.  We  accept 
no  brokerage  fees  when  purchasing  from  farmers. 

Just  as  we  buy  direct,  so  we  sell  to  consumers  direct, 


w  * 

;  *  $> 


and  at  low  prices.  We  are  able  to  save  the  consumer 
money  because  we  reduce  “waste  motion”  and  need¬ 
less  costs  in  food  distribution.  And  this  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  has  helped  increase  the  farmer’s  share  of  the 
consumer’s  food  dollar.  Farmers  who  see  our  method 
at  work  evidently  approve  it,  for  nearly  a  third  of 
our  retail  store  customers  are  farm  families. 


^THE  OLD  FASHIONED  WAY  is  like  City  Driving 


FARMER 


CONSUMER 


THE  SAFEWAY  METHOD  is  a  straight  Highway  to  market 
ft.  - d 


FARMER 


CONSUMER 


This  more  efficient  food  distribution  system  helps  farmers 
and  consumers  alike.  Everybody  benefits  by  the  straightest , 
quickest  possible  road  between  farmer  and  consumer 


iiilf 


SAFEWAY 


New  York  Distribution  Division, 
300  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J.  * 
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Why  Milk  Pasteurization  ? 

(Continued  from  Page  206) 


CREEPING  Teat  Cups  Do 
Pinch  Off  Dairy  Profits . . . 

The  snappy  downward  and  forward 
Tug  and  Pull  action  of  the  Surge 
keeps  those  lively  Surge  teat  cups 
down  where  they  belong!  Surge  teat 
cups  don  V  creep  up  and  pinch  off  the 
flow  of  milk  at  the  tender  top  part 
of  the  teat. 

The  milk  that  creeping  teat  cups 
trapped  in  the  tiny  milk  tubes  inside 
your  cows’  udders  tonight  would 
have  been  pure  profit  if  you’d  gotten 
it . . .  because  . . .  you’ve  already  paid 
board  and  keep  for  those  cows! 

Surge  users  get  paid  for  the  milk 
that  might  otherwise  be  left  in 
the  udder. 

That’s  the  main  reason  why  so  many 
thousands  of  well  satisfied  Surge 
Users  will  all  tell  you  the  same  thing 

-SURGE  MILK¬ 
ING  IS  THE  ONLY 
KIND  OF  MILK¬ 
ING  YOU  CAN  AF¬ 
FORD  TO  HAVE 
IN  YOUR  BARN! 


CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES]  •  SEATTLE  «  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  *  HOUSTON  >  ATLANTA 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y. 


842  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  4,  New  York 


Not  only  does  Dr.  Harris  now  admit 
to  be  a  complete  fiction  what  he  stated 
in  his  Coronet  article  to  be  an  actual 
fact,  but,  according  to  his  own  public 
statements  made  both  before  and  after 
the  article  was  written,  he  knew  that 
such  a  thing  could  not  possibly  happen. 
His  belated  explanation,  as  reported  to 
Dr.  Brown,  that  he  thought  it  might 
happen,  is  for  the  same  reason  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  slightest  credibility. 

In  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Harris  in 
March,  1941,  he  stated: 

“Mortality  in  acute  cases  (of  un- 
dulant  fever)  was  formerly  about  two 
per  cent,  but  this  has  been  greatly 
lowered  by  modern  methods.”  (9) 
Again  Dr.  Harris,  in  a  paper  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Maine  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  Portland,  Maine,  on  April 
17,  1946,  had  this  to  say: 

“The  small  proportion  of  deaths 
from  acute  illness  (varying  from  two 
to  three  per  cent — rarely  higher  in 
epidemic  form)  can  be  made  almost, 
if  not  quite  zero.”  (10) 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Harris’  knowledge,  as 
above  recorded  in  1941  and  1946,  he 
pictures  for  Coronet  readers  in  1945  his 
imaginary  epidemic  of  “Crossroads,” 
with  a  death  rate  of  25  per  cent  of 
those  stricken.  He  claims  also  that  25 
per  cent,  “one  out  of  every  four  per¬ 
sons  in  Crossroads,”  had  the  disease. 

Concerning  milk  -  borne  undulant 
fever  “epidemics,”  the  official  statistics 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
which  compiles  such  information  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  show  that  from  1923 
through  1944  (1945  figures  not  yet  avail¬ 
able)  there  have  been  recorded  in  the 
entire  United  States,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  32  outbreaks  of  milk-borne  un¬ 
dulant  fever,  with  256  cases  and  three 
deaths.  (11)  (12)  There  are  “outbreaks” 
reported  consisting  of  as  few  as  one,  two 
or  three  cases.  The  average  number  of 
cases  per  “outbreak”  of  undulant  fever 
was  eight.  There  was  one  death  to  every 
ten  outbreaks,  or  one  death  in  85  cases. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Dr.  Harris’ 
synthetic  epidemic  has  no  counterpart 
in  reality,  and  that  his  claim  in  Coronet 
that  “What  happened  to  Crossroads 
might  happen  to  your  town — to  your 
city — might  happen  almost  anywhere  in 
America,”  can  be  dismissed  as  com¬ 
pletely  false,  and  to  some  extent  even 
malicious. 

Death  of  a  New  York  Physician 
The  False  Propaganda 
“About  five  years  ago  there  was  a 
curious  incident  in  New  York  City.  A 
physician  fell  ill  with  brucellosis.  His 
colleagues  did  what  they  could,  but 
within  a  few  days  he  died.  Tests  showed 
he  had  a  rather  rare  variety  of  the 
disease  transmitted  by  goats.  One  of 
his  doctors  proved  to  be  an  amateur 
Sherlock  Holmes..  Acting  on  a  hunch, 
he  inspected  the  doctor’s  kitchen.  He 
checked  the  refrigerator’s  contents. 
Pasteurized  milk.  No  goat’s  milk. 
Finally  he  spotted  a  freshly  cut  head 
of  imported  Italian  cheese,  which  he 
took  to  the  laboratory.  The  cheese  was 
made  from  goat’s  milk;  a  culture 
showed  it  was  dripping  with  the  germs 
of  the  goat  brand  of  undulant  fever.” 
Coronet,  May,  1945. 

The  Truth 

The  circumstances  of  this  “death”  of 
a  doctor  was  investigated  through  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 
The  Department’s  letter,  confirming  an 
interview,  follows: 

“This  is  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  July  8,  1945,  in  which 
you  ask  whether  any  further  data 
have  been  found  on  a  case  of 
brucellosis  which  presumably  oc¬ 
curred  in  New  York  City  as  a  result 
of  eating  cheese,  about  which  you 
spoke  to  Dr.  Greenberg  of  this  De¬ 
partment  several  weeks  ago.  No 
further  'data  have  been  found.  As  Dr. 
Greenberg  told  you,  there  is  no 
record  in  the  files  of  this  Department 
of  any  such  case.”  (13) 

Fortunately,  New  York,  unlike  Cross¬ 
roads,  is  not  a  fictitious  place,  and 
records  are  available.  It  was  therefore 
relatively  easy  to  ferret  out  this  addi¬ 
tional  piece  of  “scare”  fiction  and  dis¬ 
miss  it  as  another  typical  example  of 
the  false  pasteurization  propaganda. 

A  False  Deduction 
“Startling  improvements  in  public 
health  invariably  ensue  when  a 
community  moves  from  raw  to  pas¬ 
teurized  milk.  The  Province  of  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  had  been  overrun  with 
undulant  fever,  typhoid  and  other  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  when,  in  1938,  the 
provincial  legislature  made  pasteuri¬ 
zation  compulsory  in  all  communi¬ 
ties.***  Deaths  from  typhoid  were  cut 
in  half.”  The  Progressive,  July  15,  1946. 

The  Reader's  Digest ,.  August  1946, 
condensation  reported  the  same. 

The  Truth 

A  special  milk  issue  of  the  Canadian 
Public  Health  Journal,  which  contained 
a  “Survey  of  Milk-Borne  Disesase  in 
Canada,  compiled  by  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Canadian  Public  Health 
Association,  covering  the  years  from 
1912-1940  inclusive,”  shows  that  the 
last  recorded  deaths  in  Ontario  from 
milk-borne  typhoid  were  in  1930,  when 


there  were  18  cases  and  three  deaths. 
So  the  claim  that  passage  of  the  pas¬ 
teurization  law  in  1938  cut  deaths  from 
typhoid  in  half  was  not  true.  (14) 

Thinking  that  more  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  might  be  obtained,  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Health  was  asked  for 
the  official  records  of  typhoid  fever  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  years 
preceding  and  following  the  date  of 
the  compulsory  pasteurization  law  of 
1938.  Here  is  that  authentic  information 
compiled  from  three  letters  received 
from  the  Health  Department: 


Year 

Total  Cases 

All  Sources  Mortality 

Typhoid  Fever  Rate  *Deaths 

Milk-Bome 

Typhoid 

Cases  **neaths 

1934 . . 

. 547 

1.4 

52 

11 

1 

1935 . . 

. 310 

1.2 

45 

0 

0 

1936. . 

. 251 

1.1 

41 

0 

0 

1937. . 

. 241 

1. 

37 

5 

1 

1938x. 

. 235 

.7 

26 

0 

0 

1939. . 

. 119 

.4 

15 

0 

0 

1940. . 

. 159 

.6 

22 

0 

0 

1941 . . 

.2 

7 

0 

0 

Total 

1,995 

"iii 

16 

*2 

x  Year  compulsory  pasteurization  law  was 
passed. 


*  Total  deaths  figured  from  mortality  rate 
applied  to  the  population  figure  furnished 
by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Health, 
3»756|632.  (15) 


inconsistency  between  survey  of  Canadian 
Public  Health  Assn,  that  there  were  no 
deaths  since  1930,  and  statement  from 
Ontario  Dept,  of  Health  that  there  was  one 
death  in  1934,  another  in  1937.  No  reason  or 
explanation  given  for  obvious  inconsistency. 


Let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that 
we  are  studying  highway  safety.  The 
first  three  columns  represent  injuries, 
mortality  rate  and  deaths  from  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents.  The  last  two  columns 
represent  injuries  and  deaths  from  a 
grade  crossing.  The  x  indicates  the 
year  that  the  grade  crossing  was 
abolished.  Would  this  record  justify 
the  claim  that  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings  was  responsible  for"  cutting 
the  death  rate  in  half?  It  would  take 
a  somewhat  flighty,  perverted  imagin¬ 
ation  to  draw  any  such  conclusion.  Yet, 
in  the  case  of  the  1938  Ontario  pas¬ 
teurization  law,  Mr.  Harvey  pictured 
the  results  as  “startling  improvements.” 


Randall’s  Island  Incident 
Far  Fetched  Claim 

For  another  illustration  to  support 
his  contention  that  “startling  improve¬ 
ments  in  public  health  invariably  en¬ 
sue,”  Mr.  Harvey  states: 

“At  a  children’s  institution  on 
Randall’s  Island,  N.  Y.,  a  mortality 
of  44  per  100,000  from  all  causes, 
was  immediately  reduced  to  20  by 
pasteurizing  all  milk  served  the 
children.”  The  Reader’s  Digest, 
August,  1946.  The  Progressive,  July 
15,  1946. 

If  Mr.  Harvey  had  consulted  an 
original  source,  he  would  not  have 
given  the  absurd  figures,  “44”  and  “20” 
per  100,000.  He  would  have  said  that 
in  a  certain  year  41.81  per  cent  of  the 
sick  children  died  in  an  institution  that 
cared  for  the  waifs  of  New  York  City, 
and  that  this  death  rate  was  reduced 
to  21.75  per  cent  in  the  next  year,  by 
pasteurization  of  the  institution’s  milk 
supply.  (16) 

Such  figures  would  be  impressive  if 
they  could  be  shown  to  have  any 
application  to  the  present  day.  But  Mr. 
Harvey,  in  reporting  the  Randall’s 
Island  incident,  neglects  to  tell  his 
readers  that  it  happened  fifty  years 
ago,  in  1897,  when  conditions  affecting 
the  production  and  distribution  of  New 
York  City’s  milk  were  so  vastly  differ¬ 
ent  that  no  valid  comparison  could 
possibly  be  made. 

False  Prophecies 

Deploring  the  fact  that  “only  one 
American  community  in  three  of  1,000 
population  has  any  kind  of  ordinance 
to  insure  safe  milk,”  Mr.  Harvey  goes 
on  to  say: 

“As  a  result,  an  estimated  45,000 
persons  will  be  stricken  this  year 
with  one  or  another  of  an  assortment 
of  lethal  diseases  brought  to  them  by 
infected  raw  milk,  most  of  which 
will  be  deposited  on  their  doorsteps 
by  their  regular  milk  man.  Many 
more  thousands  will  suffer  debilitat¬ 
ing  gastric  and  intestinal  disturbances 
which  are  likely  to  be  put  down  to 
“food  poisoning.”  Thousands  of  in¬ 
fants  will  contract  diarrhea,  more  or 
less  serious.  The  Progressive,  July 
15,  1946. 

The  condensed  version: 

“As  a  result,  an  estimated  45,000 
persons  will  be  stricken  this  year 
with  one  or  another  of  the  lethal 
diseases  carried  by  infected  raw 
milk  —  diseases  such  as  diphtheria; 
streptococcus  infections  of  the  throat 
and  tonsils,  dysentery;  scarlet,  ty¬ 
phoid,  paratyphoid  and  undulant 
fevers.  Still  more  thousands  will 
suffer  debilitating  gastric  and  in¬ 
testinal  disturbances  which  are  likely 
to  be  put  down  to  “food  poisoning.” 
Thousands  o^,  infants  will  contract 
diarrhea,  more  or  less  serious.”  The 
Reader’s  Digest,  August,  1946. 

A  Look  at  the  Record 
As  the  writer  gave  no  clue  to  the 
source  of  these  extraordinary  pre- 
( Continued  on  Page  233) 
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The  14th  Annual  Meeting  of  Capital 
District  Cooperative,  Inc.  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  March  18,  10  A.  M.,  at 
Menands,  N.  Y.  After  the  business 
meeting,  there  will  be  a  talk  by  Dr. 
M.  C.  Bond,  “What  Is  the  Outlook 
from  Here?”,  and  later  on  an  open 
forum.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
there  will  be  the  only  drawing  for 
covered  and  open  stalls  for  the  coming 
year.  Minimum  down  payment  on 
open  stalls  is  $15,  on  covered  stalls  $25. 
Persons  making  such  payments  before 
1  P.  M.,  March  18,  will  be  eligible  for 
the  drawing. 


build  prosperous,  steady  business  of 

YOUR  OWN.  No  investment,  no  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Wonderful  year  ’round  profits  selling  every¬ 
one  quality  shoes  at  exceptional  values.  Free 
outfit  starts  you  making  cash  immediately. 

MERRITT  SHOES,  Dept.  MR,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 

ni  if  M  A  If  CD  Make  your  own  cement  or  cinder 
DLLS  I IV  HI/»IVE«I\blocks  with  our  simple,  efficient 
machine.  Price  only  $89.95.  Write  for  free  folder. 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T.  Greenfield,  Mass. 

HEREFORDS 

7th  Annual 

Hereford 
Sale 

At  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Monday,  April  14th 
48  HEAD 

3  Bulls  45  Females 

MOSTLY  BRED  HEIFERS 
'34  Officially  vaccinated  against 
Bangs  Disease. 

12  Double  Standard  Polled  Herefords 

cad  Write  J.  E.  Redman,  Sales  Manager 
*  New  York  Hereford  Breeders’  Asso- 

f  AT  ill  AfCciation,  Box  84.  Brighton  Station, 
Rochester  10,  New  York 

STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 
ATTENTION  FARMERS 

We  can  offer  you  grass  or  feed  lot  steers  in  car  or 
truck  lots.  Herefords  are  our  speciality.  We  have  a 
permanent  office  in  Okla.  and  Texas,  and  we  can  ship 
you  direct  any  weight  or  quality  cattle  you  need.  All 
cattle  are  bought  on  a  straight  commission.  Let  us 
stock  your  farm.  Our  company  has  55  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  buying  cattle.  Call  or  write  for  our  prices 
at  our  home  office.  Bonded  dealers 
BACHRACH  COMPANY  -  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
CATTLE  SALESMAN:  HOME  OFFICE,  Bob  Baehrach 
Plymouth,  Ohio.  Office  Phone  54.  Home  Phone  5. 
CATTLE  BUYER:  WESTERN  OFFICE,  Dave 
Baehrach,  214  Livestock  Exch.  Bldg.,  Okla.  City, 
Okla.  Phone  34763. 
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Reg.  HEREFORD  Sr.Yr.  Boll 

Line  bred  Domino.  Dr.  Lacey  of  Cornell  likes 
his  dam.  You  will  like  him.  Bull  calf. 
L.  D.  COWDEN,  -  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


PURE  BRED  HERD  SIRE  FOR  SALE 

WE  OFFER 

EILEENMERE  309th 

AND 

Some  fine  yearling  heifers.  Beady  for  your  own 
breeding  at  attractive  prices. 

QUAKER  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

PAWLING,  Dutchess  Co.,  NEW  YORK 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Northeastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Association.  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

SEVERAL  WELL  BRED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Some  sired  by  a  son  of  a  bull  that  was  first  at  Iowa, 
Indiana,  ICansas,  Missouri,  New  York  and  Fort  Worth. 
2  young  bulls.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N,  Y. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

_ _ SHEEP _ 

100  REGISTERED  Imported  Bred  Suffolk  Ewes:  100 

registered  bred  Corriedale  ewes.  2000  unregistered 
heavy  shearing  young  bred  ewes  $11  to  $13.  Carloads 
delivered  free.  EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 

50  OUTSTANDING  IMPORTED  CANADIAN  REGIS¬ 
TERED  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  EWES.  Also  100 
REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  BRED  EWES.  Bargain 
prices.  EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


J.  H.  WHITMORE 


CORRIEDALE  BRED  EWES 


MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


EOR  SALE:  Reg.  Dorset  and  Corriedale  Bred  Ewes. 
E.  L  ROGERS,  STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


Booking  Orders  Now  for  PED.  ENGLISH  ANGORAS, 
5&iLSe,ivwZ-  Juniors  $10  pair,  eight  weeks  old. 
BOYD  S  ANGORA  BABBITRY,  Port  Morris,  N.  J. 

— T-RABBITS  FOB  FUN,  FOOD.  AND  FUR  - 

"EW  ZEALAND  WHITE  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Ea®y  to  raise.  Instructions  Free. 
HAZLEBBOOK,  R.  5  D,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

0&aBRuf&H£  F0X  BABBITS.  $25- $35  Pair. 

OSCAR  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

HuK?.Rab,bits--Bre€ders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 

.  blt  guide,  25e,  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

Giant  Bred  Does;  White  Pure  Breds.  White 
l young)  Angoras.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 

— MINKS 


™ - I  N _ 

®ore  than  ever.  Production  plus  quality  counts, 
sain  a-r>fe'?  *®tra  good  proven  Breeder  Males  for 
■  also  Bred  Females  for  April  or  July  with  kits 
MT  utcru,  .....  delivered,  for  sale. 

T-  VIEW  M»NK  RANCH,  CENTRAL  NYACK,  N.Y. 

ANn  p?FtiK5NU.FACTUR,NG  BREEDING  PENS 
ND  PELTING  PENS.  WE  SUGGEST  YOU  ORDER 
MT  View  PRICES  ON  REQUEST. 

'*  V,EW  m,NK  RANCH,  CENTRAL  NYACK,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Raise  Rurshires 


Heaviest  producer  of  4%  milk  at  lowest 
feed  cost — the  milk  the  post-war  markdf 
demands. 

Ayrshires  ore  noted  for  perfect  uddersi 
grazing  ability,  hardiness  and  ootsland- 
ing  type. 

Writ*  for  literature  and  list  ef 
breeders  near  you  with  stock  for 
sale. 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Ass’n 

96  Center  Si,  Brandon,  Vi 


4% 

MU* 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


■  south 

■  Herd 

■  prove: 

|  Herd 

■  and  t< 

| - 

■  Ay.sk 


turn  Jonnson  MerdrHiegeIsv!TTe^5^Xi^7T 
south  of  Easton,  Sat.  Mar.  22,  at  12:30  P.M. 

Herd  rich  in  Penshursfc  breeding,  many  by  Ap¬ 
proved  sires.  26  Cows  and  first  calf  heifers,  17 
bred  heifers,  11  yearlings  and  calves,  1  bull 
Herd  TB  Accr’d.  under  supervision  for  Bang’s 
and  tested  for  both  within  30  days  before  sale. 
21  Head  Calfhood  Vaccinated. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 

Ayrthir*  Salas  Service  Boa  96.  Brandon,  Vl. 


For  Sale:  BULL  &  HEIFER  CALVES 

Our  herd  sires  are  1.  Good  Acres  Dusky  Man  a  son 
of  Penshurst  Advancer  approved:  and  Shriley  Ayr 
Gay  Dusky  Maid;  with  11,646  milk;  438  fat  at  2  yrs. 
2.  Scottwood  Double  Cream,  son  of  the  famous  cham¬ 
pion  Netherhall  Swanky  Dan  Imp.  and  Cauldhame 
Beauty  6th  imp.  with  13,512  milk,  516  fat.  First 
prize  three  _  year  old  at  Royal  Winter  Fair. 

v-r E(>r  Prices  and  Pedigrees. 
TOTTENSHIRE  FARMS,  CUBA,  NEW  YORK 

SHORTHORNS 


MORE  4%  MILK  AND 
GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Indisputable  records  —  on  farms  and  ia  official  contests-— 
PROVE  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are.be9t  all-around  breed. 
Produce  4%  milk,  have  greatest  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  This 
TWO-WAY  bargaining  power  makes  Milking  Shorthorns 
universal  favorite.  FREE  facts.  Or  read  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal.  Trial  subscription,  eix  months.  50c:  one  year,  $1.00. 
„  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
BN-52,  809  W.  Exchange  Ave.  U.  S.  Yards, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 

Milking  Shorthorns — Registered  bull  calves  to  yearlings: 
top  breeding.  O.  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

—  CALVES  —  E.  B,  FOX,  DRACUT,  MASS.  — 

HOLSTEINS 


BIG  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

110  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  29 

MAXjSTATI  BROS.  Sell  at  their  Farm,  ASHLEY 
FALLS,  MASS,  10  miles  south  of  Gt.  Barrington, 
Mass.,  easy  to  reach  from  Eastern  New  York  and 
all  New  England.  Blood  tested.  Bang’s  Vaccin- 
atde,  T.  B.  Accredited. 

59  Cows  .  iz  Bred  Heifers 

21  Heifers  from  6  months  to  I  year. 

15  Young  Calves. 

2  YOUNG  BULLS  and  2  HIGH  RECORD  HERD 
SIRES  Including  a  service  age  son  of  M0NTVIC 
LOCHINVAR  whose  12  nearest  dams  average 
857  lb.  fat,  3.94%  test.  Fresh  Cows,  Close 
Springers  —  many  due  in  Fall.  A  sensational 
herd  with  •  1946  average  of  470  lb.  fat,  2  time 
milking.  Popular  Breeding. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.  in  heated  tent. 
MALNATI  BROS.,  Owners,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


225  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sell  in  big  auction  Heated  auditorium, 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Wed.  &  Thurs.,  March  19-20 

The  205th  in  famous  series.  T.  B.  Accredited, 
blood  tested,  some  calfhood  vaccinated,  mastitis 
tested,  treated  against  shipping  fever. 

150  Fresh  and  Close  Springers.  Many  milking 
from  50  to  75  lb.  daily  and  a  number  have 
large  records. 

30  Bulls,  ready  for  service  including  a  son  and 
a  double  grandson  of  the  famous  MONTVIC 
LOCHINVAB  from  Osbomdale  Farms.  Many 
others  from  dams  with  500  lb.  to  600  lb. 
fat,  2  time  milking. 

45  Young  Calves  soil  after  their  dams. 

You  can  buy  with  absolute  confidence  at  these 
sales.  Trucks  available.  Credit  arrangements.  Come. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


HOLSTEINS— THE  LABOR  SAVERS 

Three  big  Holstelns  are  the  equal  of  at  least  five  email 
producers,  and  require  less  total  feed,  less 
labor  and  lees  barn  room. 

From  Holstelns  you  get 
the  most  from  each  day’s 
work  and  maximum  use 
of  all  facilities.  Holstelns 
are  the  PROFIT  breed. 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN  - 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N  s 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1071 


206th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WILL  BE  HELD 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  2,  1947 

With  feature  offerings  of  proven  sires,  young  service 
age  bulls  —  fresh  cows  —  close  springers — and  con¬ 
signments  to  include  choice  animals  from  leading 
herds  of  New  York  and  adjoining  States  and  Canada. 
Same  location  and  health  as  indicated  above. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Drops  in  milk  production  cost  you  much  more 
than  the  prevention  of  mineral  deficiency .  Ask 
your  MICO  dealer  about  the  two  low-cost 
methods  of  preventing  a  deficiency  of  the  es¬ 
sential  trace  minerals.  These  two  methods  are : 

2.  Use  dairy  feeds  that  contain  MICO. 

2.  Hand-feed  MICO  with  the  grain  or  silage. 


The  cost  of  MICO  is  exceedingly  low.  Can  you 
afford  to  be  without  MICO’S  protection  against 
a  deficiency  of  the  essential  trace  minerals? 

Have  your  feed  dealer  tell  you  what  MICO  is 
doing  for  other  dairymen,  and  why  you  should 
be  sure  that  you  have  adequate  quantities  of 
calcium,  manganese,  iodine,  copper,  iron,  and 
cobalt — MICO’S  minerals — in  your  dairy 
rations. 

Send  for  a  free  Lime  Crest  "Minute 
Library”  on  minerals  in  the  feeding  of 
livestock  and  poultry. 


MICO  PROVIDES 

AUL  THE  KNOWN 
essential  trace 
minerals 
and 

CALCIUM 


WRIT!  FOR 


FREE  BOOKLET 

ON  MINERALS 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126M  Newton,  N.  I. 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

ST0NEACRES  STARLINE.  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 

_ GUERNSEYS _ 

FOR  SALE:  BULL  CALF  DROPPED  AUG.  1946 

Dam  is  full  sister  to  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk, 
1013  lbs.  fat,  Jr.  3  and  Peerless  Margold  17004  lbs. 
milk,  843  lbs.  fat  Sr.  4.  Sire  has  11  A.  R.  daughters 
and  is  a  son  of  Langwater  Vagabond,  43  A.  R.  daugh¬ 
ters  and  Bright  Lad’s  Frances  Rose  14377  lbs.  milk, 
738  lbs.  fat  AA.  Full  information  gladly  supplied. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  TOP-BRED  BULL  FOR 

YOUR  GUERNSEY  HERD? 

Line  Bred  Green  Meadow  —  Coronation  bloodlines  by 
A.  R.  8ires  out  of  high  record  good  type  cows. 
Four  months  to  one  year.  Write  Today. 

BRIAN  BORU  FARM,  Box  43,  HARLINGEN,  N.  J. 

DOGS  r 

FOR  SALE  PUPPIES 

COLLIE  -  SHEPHERD  and  SHEPHERD  -  POLICE 
crossed.  Heel  driving  instinct.  Males  $12;  females  $8. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  -  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  AND  COLLIE 
PUPS.  GUARANTEED  “NATURAL  HEELERS.” 

Free  training  instructions  with  pups. 

ROY  A.  BLEEKE,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Decatur,  Indiana 

Registered  Great  Danes,  Boxers,  Polico,  St.  Bernards, 
Bostons,  Airedales,  Collies,  Spaniels.  Scotties,  Rat 
Terriers,  Wire  Terriers,  Pekes,  all  hunting  breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 

•pjCRKIiRKD  COCKE  If  PUP8  AND  DOGS. 

Non-Repnscered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
pneed.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MAHCEU-US,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea- 
son  able.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN.  ILL. 

SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE  -  SHEPH ERDS 
IDEAL  WATCH  DOGS. 
VIRGIL  SMITH.  R.  D„  MOUNT  VISION,  N.  Y. 

T°Y  F°X  TERRIERS:  Genuine,  purebred— U.K.C. 
£nwlei>ne  Stamp  appreciated.  MRS.  ARTHUR  M. 
EDWARDS,  Church  Lane,  Bndgebamptofl,  Long  Island 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms?  H”stii.*.00N.aY* 

Shepherd  Pups 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds  s't£fcS£,iFm 

KKRNARD  PUPS  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED _ 

BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 

SABJi?S  f20-00  $45.00— 
HILLCREST  FARM,  _ ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

u°d oSaLeri ,PUPSi  Registered  AKC.  SABLES. 
MRS.  PRESCOTT  NEAP,  Castleton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

DANDY  BEAGLE  PUPPIES  $20  each.  One  Coon  Dog. 

eCATES,  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

AKBOKVtTAE 

For  Hedges  or"  specimen  trees.  5  yr. 
old,  6  to  12  in.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  V , 

time.  Free  “Evergreens’’  folder,  write  a 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.  Indiana,  Pa.  $3«  I 


SWINE 


REG.  YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  that  has  made  Canada  famous  for  its  bacon 
and  ham  the  world  over. We  have  one  of  the  finest  York¬ 
shire  herds  in  Jersey.  Our  bloodlines  are  direct  from 
Canada.  Taking  orders  for  spring  pigs  now.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  you  the  facts  about  Yorkshires. 
BLIXTORP  FARM,  P.  O.  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 

•  YORKSHIRE  GILTS  • 

Bred  to  farrow  about  May  1.  Service  boars  and  pigs. 

PINELMA  FARM,  LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.  Y. 

FEEDER  PIGS 

30  to  100  lbs.  These  pigs  are  range  raised,  been 
grained  a  little  and  will  put  on  weight  fast.  Inocu¬ 
lated  and  delivered  free  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R.  5,  Westminster,  Maryland 

HAMPSHI  RES 

Outstanding  spring  boars,  many  from  Registry  of 
Merit  proven  production  dams,  from  the  most  popular 
bloodlines  of  the  breed.  Bred  gilts,  and  two  pure 
bred  Holstein  bulls. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS  -  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

- Hampshlres  Purebred  Registered  Bred  Gilts - 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

From  our  1947  Harrisburg  Farm  Show  Grand  Champion 
stock,  and  1946  Show  winners — in  four  State  Fairs. 
Bred  gilts.  Fall  boars,  gilts,  and  1947  Spring  pigs. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS.  BOARS,  SOWS,  PIGS 
The  Home  of  “War  Bond  Type.’’ 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  P.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

Maplehurst  Durocs:  Service  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  and  Fall 
Pigs.  R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  Seipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Poland  China  Fall  Boars  For  Sale 

We  have  quality  and  bloodlines  hard  to  excel  and. 
from  a  large  and  well  established  herd  of  the  East 

Write  For  Description  And  Prices. 

ELMER  S.  MUSSER  FARMS 
Lancaster,  Route  I,  Penna.  Phone;  Landisville  2081 

For  Sale:  OUTSTANDING  PUREBRED  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIGS,  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD.  FROM  ONE 
OF  FINEST  HERDS  IN  EAST. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS.  -  AUSTIN  GEISBERT, 
Hog  Superintendent. _  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 

•  Registered  Berkshlres  • 

_  »  >A0AR  ,J?IGS  AND  0PEN  gilts 

Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 

-  FOR  SALE  —  PIGS  —  BERKSHIRE  - 

completely  inoculated.  MEADOWCROFT  FARM, 
Montauk  Highway,  Quogue,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Westhampton  1428 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  BELGIANS 

Two  year  Stallion  Colt,  largo  handsome,  $250. 
Maro  to  foal  March  -  April,  $450;  both  $600. 

Aspinwall  Corners,  Henderson,  N.  Y. 
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Vermont  Poultry  School 

For  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  the 
interested  poultrymen  in  Bennington 
County  have  been  getting  together  once 
a  year  for  a  one-day'  poultry  school. 
The  interest  is  keen  and  the  attendance 
is  good.  The  recent  topics  for  discus¬ 
sion  are  suggested  by  County  Agent 
James  A.  McKee,  and  the  poultrymen 
themselves.  This  year,  local  poultry- 
men  expressed  an  interest  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  topics:  disease  of  poultry 
most  troublesome  in  Bennington 
County;  procedure  in  producing  and 
shipping  hatching  eggs;  and,  “Is  it 
profitable  to  start  chicks  in  February, 
May,  and  September?” 

None  of  the  poultrymen  present  had 
any  serious  outbreak  of  diseases  this 
past  year.  Reference  was  made,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  serious  epidemic  of  bluecomb 
that  did  considerable  damage  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Combative  measures 
suggested  by  Harold  Marsh,  of  North 
Bennington,  were  flushing  mash,  epsom 
salts  in  drinking  water,  and  molasses 
in  drinking  water.  Symptoms  of  blue- 
comb  are  a  full  crop,  thirst,  un¬ 
doubtedly  induced  by  high  fever  in  the 
infected  bird,  and  a  purplish  or  blue 
tinge  to  the  comb.  It  was  pointed  out 
that,  as  the  birds  stop  eating  in  the 
early  stages  of  this  disease,  the  flush¬ 
ing  mash  would  be  helpful  only  as  a 
preventive  measure,  although  after  they 
stop  eating,  the  birds  would  drink 
either  the  epsom  salt  or  molasses  solu¬ 
tion.  Molasses  at  the  rate  of  one  quart 
to  five  gallons  of  water  was  favored 
over  epsom  salts  as  being  less  harsh  on 
the  bird’s  system.  Don  Henderson,  of 
the  Vermont  Poultry  Dept.,  reported 
that  there  have  been  casfes  of  bronchitis 
throughout  the  State,  but  not  of  a  very. 
serious  nature.  Vaccine  is  not  produced 
within  the  State  and  its  importation  is 
prohibited  because  of  the  fear  of  intro¬ 
ducing  Newcastle  disease,  which  might 
be  present  in  the  virus,  no  cases  of 
which  have  ever  yet  been  reported  in 
Vermont.  He  pointed  out  in  connection 
with  the  bronchitis  vaccination  that  be¬ 
cause  live  virus  is  used  it  is  absolutely 
essential  for  nearby  poultrymen  also  to 
vaccinate  in  order  to  prevent  their 
birds  from  contracting  the  disease.  An¬ 
other  disease  mentioned  by  one  hatch- 
eryman  was  a  case  of  epidemic 
tremors  he  had  a  few  years  ago  in  one 
hatch,  but  it  had  never  recurred  in 
subsequent  broods.  The  hatcherymen 
also  spoke  of  the  rigid  culling  methods 
employed  by  the  state  inspector  in  the 
pullorum  inspection  test.  All  birds 
having  gray  eyes,  which  are  indicative 
of  Leucosis  in  the  bird,  are  thrown  out 
and  samples  of  blood  from  all  birds 
are  sent  to  the  state  laboratory  for  the 
blood  agglutination  test.  Satisfaction 
was  expressed  by  the  hatcherymen  at 
this  rigid  culling,  for  they  were  agreed 
that  thd  number  of  gray-eyed  birds 
in  their  pullet  flocks  seemed  to  be  on 
the  decline.  Contamination  from  crates 
from  poultry  pick-up  trucks  was  also 
discussed.  While  some  people  rigidly 
excluded  poultry  dealers  from  their 
premises-,  others,  said  that  there  were 
many  difficulties  involved  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  large  numbers  of  birds  from 
pens  to  trucks,  and  that  it  did  not 
seem  feasible  to  load  birds  at  much 
distance  from  the  farm.  But  it  was 
agreed  that  transmission  of  disease 
could  be  noticeably  cut  down  by  load¬ 
ing  all  poultry  crates  outside  the  hen¬ 
house.  One  successful  producer  of 
hatching  eggs  who  has  incubated  his 
own  eggs  for  the  past  few  years,  is 
convinced  that  he  has  stronger  chicks 
and  more  vigorous  hens  by  building  up 
resistance  in  home-hatched  chicks  to 
whatever  poultry  germs  are  present  on 
his  farm.  Earle  Fowler  of  Manchester, 
another  producer  of  hatching  eggs  who 
ships  outside  the  State,  illustrated  from 
his  own  experience  how  hatchability 
can  be  affected  by  careless  transpor¬ 
tation.  Mr.  Fowler  was  away  last  Fall 
and  therefore  could  not  deliver  them 
to  the  express  office  himself;  he  had 
the  express  truck  pick  up  his  ship¬ 
ments  of  eggs.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
shipment  had  been  received,  he  was 
questioned  by  the  consignee  as  to  why 
the  hatchability  of  his  eggs  had 
dropped  20  per  cent.  Mr.  Fowler 
followed  the  express  truck  the  next 
time  he  had  a  consignment  picked  up, 
and  found  that  the  crates  were  placed 
on  the  floor  in  the  rear  of  the  truck, 
and  that  they  bounced  when  the  truck 
went  over  a  couple  of  depressions  in 
the  road  and  over  the  railroad  track. 
When  this  situation  was  corrected  by 
the  express  company  by  installing  a 
heavy  pad  on  the  floor  of  the  forward 
part  of  the  truck,  the  eggs  produced 
the  normal  number  of  chicks. 

William  Blanchard,  of  Pownal,  and 
P.  N.  Hibbard,  of  Bennington,  were 
in  agreement  that  September  chicks 
were  considerably  more  expensive  to 
raise  than  late  Winter  or  early  Spring 
chicks,  that  they  matured  more  slowly, 
and  that  there  were  more  culls  and 
also  that  they  laid  more  small  eggs. 
All  the  poultrymen  present  expressed 
great  interest  in  radiant  heating  and 
elimination  of  brooder  stoves,  perma¬ 
nent  brooder  houses,  and  in  labor- 
saving  devices.  They  are  also  interested 
in  visiting  poultry  farms  in  nearby 
communities  because  they  want  to 
know  if  Mr.  Average  Successful  Poultry 
Farmer  has  any  new  wrinkles  these 
Vermonters  should  know  about,  t.  f. 


PICK  FEATHERS  FROM  POULTRY 

This  Fast,  Easy  Way! 

A  Pickwick  Picker  removes  feathers  in  a  jiffy  .  .  . 
which  means  that  you  save  time,  labor,  and  money 
when  you  process  poultry  with  a  Pickwick.  When  you 
buy  a  Pickwick,  you  buy  dependability  and  efficiency. 
Thousands  in  successful  use  by  farmers,  meat  dealers, 
processing  plants,  locker  operators,  packers.  Write  for 
all  the  facts  pertaining  to  this  time-saVing 
making  poultry  picker.  Moderately  priced. 

%picmrtf^ 

COMPANY- 

~218 'third  street,  n.  e. 


Mottled  Ancona  Chicks 

The  Breed  With 

“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Also  4  and  6  weeks  old  started.  Catalog  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


STRONG  STURDY  CHICKS 


White  Leghorns,  Reds,  Red  Rock  Cross  Hatched  from 
Blood  Tested  Stock  also  Turkey  Poults,  White  Holland 
and  Bronze.  Write  for  Prices.  CONOVER  FEED 
STORE  &  HATCHERY,  NETCONG,  NEW  JERSEY 


A  careful  study  of  thousands  of 
poultry  operations  shows  how  TOP 
poultrymen  make  more  money. 

Some  make  up  to  twice  as  much 
per  bird  as  others.  They  start  by 
giving  such  attention  to  housing 
and  temperature  that  their  mor¬ 
tality  is  under  10%.  They  house 
many  pullets  that  otherwise  might 
be  dead  and  a  total  loss. 

Sanitation  checks  diseases.  Tem¬ 
perature  control  stops  chilling  or 
overheating.  Ample  floor  space 
gives  the  weaker  or  timid  birds  a 
chance  to  get  their  share. 


Successful  poultrymen  know  feed 
has  a  direct  effect  on  growth.  Rich 
feed  is  specially  needed  to  pull  the 
weaker  chicks  through. 

We  intentionally  put  extra  vita¬ 
mins  in  Lay  or  Bust  Starter — 50% 
more  than  “standard”  amounts. 
The  added  richness  of  feeding  value 
in  Lay  or  Bust  is  a  PLUS  for  vigor¬ 
ous  development  of  both  normal 
and  weaker  chicks. 

Ask  your  Lay  or  Bust  dealer  for 
the  FREE  Chick  Guide  that  shows 
how  to  raise  better  chicks  and  make 
more  money. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


ZIMMER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

THEY  LIVE  —  THEY  LAY  —  THEY  PAY 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Barred  Cross 
Write  For  Details  and  Price  Sheet 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Gallup  vf  lie,  N.  Y. 
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Here's  How  to 


Cut  Mortality 
Increase  Profits 


HALL  BROTHERS' 

Are  bred  from  high  pro¬ 
ducers  and  inherit  the  traits 
*  raise  your  profits  by 
ducing  more  eggs  and 
meat.  Our  free  catalog 
will  tell  you  more  about 
Hall  Brothers’  Chicks  — 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

^HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  IN 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


€L€CTR1CALLV  HATCHED 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


All  my  White  Leghorns  are  Penna.  State  Tube  Agglu¬ 

tination  Bloodtested  &  all  re-actors  removed.  All 
New  Hamp.  Red,  Rock-Red  &  Bar.  Rocks  are  New 
Hamp.  Tube  Agglutination  bloodtested. 

Pullets  guaranteed  95%  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  ship  cash  or  C.O.D.  109  109  109 

Smith’s  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg. ..  .$10.00  $20.00  $2.00 
N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Direct  New  H.)  16.00  22.00  1 3.00 

Barred  Rocks  (Direct  New  H.)..  15.00  20.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  Cross  (Direct  New  H.)  15.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Direct  New  H.)..  12.00  17.00  11.00 

Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Catalog  giving 
full  information  of  breeders  &  hatchery.  We  SPECIAL¬ 
IZE  in  ONE  GRADE  ONLY.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Tliurs. 
Guar.  109%  live  delivery.  ALL  CHICKS  SHIPPED 
PREPAID.  SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  •  COCOLAMUS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


GET  ALL  THE  EGGS 

Kauder  breeding  can  collect  more 
eggs  —  and  more  profits  —  for  you 
from  the  feed  you  buy.  Proof: 
Kauder  Pullets  laid  58  more  eggs 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  feed  than  did 
the  average  birds  at  the  1946 
N.  Y.  Western  Egg  Laying  Test. 
Free  catalog.  Ask  about  Hamp 
cockerel  chicks. 


RVING  KAUDER 

ox  100,  New  Paltz,  New  York.  U.  S.  A, 


•WALCK  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks  Bloodtested  and  rigidly  culled. 
White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyaadottes. 
Anconas,  White  Giants,  White  Leghorns,  Rock- 
Red  &  Wyan-Rock  Crosses.  R.O.P.  sired  Males. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

BOX  R,  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

(ESTABLISHED  19081 


Founded  on  Outstanding  R.  0.  P. 
Bloodlines.  You’ll  find  a  surpris¬ 
ing  amount  of  vitality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  Mapes,  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross  or  Rock- 
Red  Cross.  Ail  breeding  flocks 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved —  Pullorum 
Passed,  mated  to  select  R.O.P. 
Write  for  descriptions  and  prices. 
^oultr^Fann^BojMlJTLLJIewburjhjJLYj 


THIS  YEAR  BUCK  UP  YOUR  PROFITS  WITH 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

TOP  QUALITY  BRED  FOR  PROFITS 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
U.S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 
Early  Order  Discount 
BARRED  ROCKS  BARRED  CROSSES 
NEW  HAM PSH  IRES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  37- R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Chester  31 


A.  H,  ULSH’S 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS.  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES.  A.  W.  ULSH’S 
HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


—STARTED  PULLETS- 

Farrn  raised  started  pullets.  Leghorns,  leghorcas, 
two  weeks  to  ten  weeks.  Reserve  your  order. 

BOS  HATCHERY  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


START  ED  CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  AND  HEAVY  BREEDS. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

W.  S.  PELLMAN  Prop.,  BOX  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS:  EXTRA  LARGE,  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY.  Proved  money  makers  for  hundreds 
of  customers.  12-$3.75;  25-$7.50;  50-$l4.50;  100-$28.00- 
Cash  in  on  bright  prospects  for  next  season  for  duck 
raisers.  Central  Farms  Hatchery,  Box  Y,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 

Y'-t (£  30 


Also  Turkey  Poults.  Fine 
(breeding.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
for  Profit.  Sent  free.  THE 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY. 
[BOX  35,  -  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


’EELAND  MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKUNGS 

Prom  one  of  Michigan’s  largest  duck  breeders. 
3  009  laying  hens  on  our  own  farm.  Years  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  breeding  for  rapid  growth.  Year 
iround  hatching.  Send  for  Duck  Raisers  Guide  free. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  311,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


ZETTS  GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Pennsylvania’s  largest  duck  farm,  10,000 
on  our  farms.  Fast  growth  —  More  Meat  —  More 
Profits.  Up  to  6  pounds  In  8-10  weeks.  Also 
Egg  -  a  -  day  White  Runners,  Fawn  Runners, 
Rouens.  Geese.  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Drifting,  Pa. 


MEAD0WBR00K  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIM6. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  pronis. 
Ducklings,  1 00-$28.00.  25-$7.50.  100%  live  delivery. 

“Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid,  free  with  order.  D 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  B,  Richfield, 

FOR  SALE  —  13  BREEDS  OF  GEESE  AND 
DUCKS:  ALSO  HATCHING  EGGS. 

CARL  KOONE,  Route  3.  DELMAR,  DELAWAnt 
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All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum 
Clean 

BABY  CHICKS 
SEXED  PULLETS 


Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 


A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  the  009  sent  me. 


>  Signed:  E.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 


AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now 
ready.  Also  Capons. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prices. 


A. HOWARD  FIN  GAR,  Owner. 


BOX  H  —  PHONE  504 


HUDSON,  N.  V. 


^iliULSH  FARM!  CHICKlB. 

- ^  ^  1  -  -  -  - - - - - L -  Maoaaaaa 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 

-  ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

|V;SB  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.&Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.— Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . ...$10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  -Buff  Leg.,  Anc .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks....  15.00  20.00  12.00 

Wh.  Wyan..  R.I.  Reds,  Red-Rocks  15.00  20.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Rock-Reds...  15.00  20.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns .  13.00  25.00  4.00 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires. .  18.00  25.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


GRAYBILL5 


PENNA.  T 


Hatches  each  week.  Order  from  ad  or  ask  for  Free 
Catalog.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Graybill’s  Large  Type  100  Stx,  Run  Pits.  Ckls 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Black  Minorcas .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

New  Hampshires .  16.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  W.  Rocks .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00  18.00  12.00 


Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  All  flocks  have  been  blood- 
tested  for  B.  W.  1).  by  a  registered  Veterinary 
under  the  Penna  State  Official  Agglutination  tube 
method,  reactors  removed. 

W.  D.  GRAY  BILL,  Box  R,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


N  ACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  or  ENGLISH  Large  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA _  15.00  18.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  9.00  15.00  8.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  -  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty  years  of  breeding  and  hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
T1  Write  for  FREE  circular. 

I  ullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 
BIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  AA  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshires  .  15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers...  11.00  ONLY 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick  —  Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Prop),  Box  R,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


,  ,  — - -  i  ... - - - — 

Lur  33rd  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
■  or  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  Unsexed  $10  &  $11  —  100;  Pits.  $20  & 
$22  —100;  Cockerels  $2.00—100. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Irompt  Shipment  100  100  100 

t  Ca$  or  c  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $  9.50  $19.00  $3.00 

S?”edx,an4  White  Rocks .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

Reds  (Direct  from  NE)  14.00  19.00  14.00 

thicks .  8.00  12.00  8.00 

Pit.  m  our  choice  $5.50-100.  4  wk.  old  Leg. 

aii  4  vvk.  old  N.  H.  Red  Str.  Run  30c  ea. 

urn,!,,  ,jeeder8  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  sizo  and  egg 
r.0™ction-,tCash  or  C.O.D. Sexing  95%.  Trutt’s  Poultry 
_m  »  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Hummels  Wharf,  Penna. 

redL-To-Uay 

mnn«u  ,Api>r0Te<$  and  Pullorum  Tested  Chicks  are  big 
horn/  n£\e.rs-  Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leg- 
B-r-’n  Loitzappie  Strain  White  Rocks,  Bishop's 
Whito  „*5cks;  also  Buff  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds, 
Brown  1!*ack  Giants,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas, 
from  l iuyw h0il?s’  .Light  Brahmas  and  others.  Hatched 
tecs  hloodtested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guaran- 

"Ci’renf°mpt  service.  Send  for  two  Free  Books  — 

a™  aiff  ‘a. 

KOCH*  S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Rocks  N™SuE,ervlse£  &  Quality  Proven.  Wh.  &  Barred 
English  \vrL  -Hampshires,  Red-Rock  Crosses  &  Large 
KOCH'S  Marit/Sas*'  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

HATCHERY,  Box  64,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Chicken  -  of  -  Tomorrow 
Contest 

At  the  New  York  meeting  of  the 
chairmen  for  the  Northeastern  States 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  contest,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  regional  contest  at 
Storrs,  Connecticut.  The  best  five  en¬ 
tries  from  each  State  will  be  boxed, 
packed,  quick  frozen  and  then  shipped 
at  a  later  designated  date  to  a  central 
warehouse,  probably  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  where  they  will  be  judged 
in  competition  with  the  best  entries  of 
the  other  states  of  this  region,  which 
includes  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  Prizes  for  the  region¬ 
al  contest  will  be  a  total  of  $600  of 
which  the  first  prize  will  be  $250; 
second  prize  $150;  third  prize  $75;  and 
fourth  and  fifth  prizes  of  $50  and  $25, 
respectively.  In  addition,  five  $10  prizes 
will  be  awarded  in  their  proper  order. 
It  was  also  decided  at  the  New  York 
meeting  that  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  will  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  State  as  well  as  the 
regional  contest,  but  not  for  cash  prizes. 
Any  birds  exhibited  by  the  Experiment 
Stations,  if  suitable,  will  be  awarded 
a  certificate  of  quality,  but  will  give 
way  to  exhibits  of  poultrymen  for  cash 
prizes. 

Birds  entered  in  state  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  contests  in  the  Northeast 
this  year  will  be  raised  in  a  14-week 
growing  period.  Hatching  dates  for 
States  in  this  region,  together  with 
name  and  address  of  the  state  chair¬ 
men  or  to  whom  interested  poultrymen 
should  write  for  more  information,  are 
as  follows;  Maine,  March  19,  Frank  D. 
Reed,  Univ.  of  Maine,  Orono;  New 
Hampshire,  week  of  March  10,  T.  B. 
Charles,  Univ.  of  N.  H.,  Durham;  Ver¬ 
mont,  April  22,  D.  C.  Henderson,  Univ. 
of  Vermont,  Burlington;  Massachusetts, 
April  2,  G.  T.  Klein,  Mass.  State 
College,  Amherst;  Rhode  Island,  write 
for  local  information  to  Thomas  C. 
Higgins,  R.  I.  State  College,  Kingston; 
Connecticut,  week  of  March  4,  Roy  E. 
Jones,  Univ.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs; 
New  York,  April  9,  L.  E.  Weaver, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca;  New  Jersey, 
write  for  local  information  to  Gerald 
Zich,  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton;  and  Pennsylvania,  April  4-10, 
William  H.  Wilson,  Hubbard  Farms, 
Lancaster. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  1948 
contest,  a  poultryman  must  have  com¬ 
peted  in  either  or  both  of  the  1946- 
1947  contests^  In  reviewing  the  results 
of  the  1946  contest,  White  Rocks  and 
New  Hampshires  have  been  predomin¬ 
ate  among  the  146  contestants  awarded 
the  certificate  of  quality. 

The  grand  wind-up  of  the  three  year 
contest  will  occur  in  1948.  Prizes  for 
the  final  year  will -  consist  of  first  prize 
$5,000,  second  $1,000,  third  $500,  and 
five  prizes  of  $100  each.  The  1948  en¬ 
tries  will  be  selected  by  the  National 
Committee  from  the  winners  and 
competitors  in  both  the  1946  and  1947 
contests.  Seven  hundred  twenty  eggs 
will  be  shipped  to  a  central  farm,  yet 
to  be  designated,  where  they  will  all 
be  hatched  out  and  brooded  under 
similar  conditions  and  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the 
National  Committee.  t.  b.  c. 


To  Prevent  Comb  Picking 

What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent 
comb  picking?  o.  s. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

Comb  picking  is  surely  a  bad  habit 
and  is  usually  started  by  fighting  or 
injurjL  Once  started,  it  is  hard  to  stop. 
Sometimes  having  birds  of  another 
breed  may  start  picking  and  fighting, 
but  usually  not  unless  the  number  are 
very  uneven;  then  the  breed  with  the 
most  numbrs  picks  on  the  minority. 
You  might  stop  this  by  putting  on 
anti-picking  devices.  It  takes  two  to 
three  weeks  for  hens  to  get  used  to 
such  devices  and  may  result  in  lowered 
feed  consumption  and  less  eggs.  There 
is  no  magic  remedy,  unfortunately. 


Book  Note 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks  —  By 
Paul  Ives.  For  some  considerable  time 
farmers  and  poultrymen  have  been 
asking  for  some  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  care,  raising,  feeding 
and  management  of  geese  and  ducks. 
This  new  372  page  book  covers  all 
phases  of  keeping  these  two  kinds  of 
waterfowl.  The  compilation  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  the  result  of  the  author’s 
many  years  of  study  and  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  production  of  geese 
and  ducks.  It  tells  in  detail  how  to 
make  a  start,  how  to  handle  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  how  to  improve  strains  and 
types  and  prevent  a  loss  of  vigor,  the 
best  way  to  make  matings,  increase 
egg  production,  and  how  to  grow  and 
fatten  young  stock.  The  killing,  dress¬ 
ing  and  marketing  of  birds  to  the  best 
advantage  and  profit  are  all  fully  con¬ 
sidered,  and  presented  in  an  instructive 
manner.  There  are  many  suitable 
pictures  that  help  emphasize  and  illus¬ 
trate  these  important  matters.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $3.50  (New  York  City  residents 
add  seven  cents  sales  tax.) 
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NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
USROP  Baby  Cockerels  &  Pul¬ 
lets  from  daughters  of  USRON. 

DAMS  AND  SIRES 

Also  U.  S.  Certified  Chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  3,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LAYERS! 
ORDER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 

MAC  II  CD  PEDIGREED 
mVdllbK  LEGHORN  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


BROOKSIDE 

LEGHORNS 

First,  second  and  fourth  high 
hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 
the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  *  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Also  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Cir  and  Price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BROILER  CHICKS:  Barred  Rock-New  Hampshire 
matings.  Pure  bred  New  Hampshires.  Cockerels  available. 
Pullorum  clean.  H.  A.  Huelsmann,  East  Hampton,  Conn 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


|  Pullets  Guar.  95%  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Clear  Spring  Lge  Type  100  100  100 

AA  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.50  $22.50  $2.00 

A  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  11.50  20.50  2.00 

Black  Minorcas .  14.00  24.00  4.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  14.00  2aOO  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  16.00  22.00  13.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  (5.00  20.00  14.00 

We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady  growing  list  of 
prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
BOX  49  -  MciALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Beautiful  Sturdy  Minorcas.  Day  old  and  started  chicks. 
Americas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  snowhite 
eggs.  Literature  free.  C.  Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana. 


——HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

GREAT  LAYERS  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS:  HEALTH¬ 
IEST  BREED:  NO  CANNIBALISM:  CIRCULAR  FREE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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U.  s.  APPROVED 

Turkey  Poults 


1.0*$  fa*41 


TAKE 
ADVANTAGE 
OF  THESE 

ZEELAND 
HATCHERY 
SPECIAL 
SERVICES 

1.  All  Breeds  Available!  Broad -Breasted  Bronze,  White 
Hollands,  Small  Whites,  Bourbon  Reds,  Narragansetts, 
Black  Spanish. 

2.  Sexed  Poults!  Raise  the  sex  you  want,  prices  as  low 
as  4lc  each. 

3.  Livability  Guaranteed!  Get  the  details  of  our  liberal 
4- point  guarantee. 

4.  Delivered  Anywhere!  Shipments  made  by  truck,  parcel 
post,  express  or  air  anywhere! 


0***2  CREAT  HYBRIDS 

\  MINORCA -LEGHORNS 
J  AOSTRA-WHITES 


Hybrids  are  gaining  In  popularity 
and  for  good  reason— They  are  hardy 
— grow  faster  and  lay  more  eggs. 
Here  are  the  two  ideal  hybrids — Leghorn- Minorcas  are. 
the  answer  if  you  want  extra  large  white  eggs.  Austra 
Whites  are  a  dual  purpose — ideal  for  both  egg  and  meat 
production.  We  also  have  extra  fine  straight  breed  chicks 
available.  Big  White  Leghorns.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Giants,  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Australorps. 
A  liberal  guarantee  on  these  U.S. 

Approved  Chicks.  Write  us  today! 


MAMMOTH  WHITE 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


UP  TO  6  POUNDS  IN  9  WEEKS 
Here  is  the  fastest  growing  bird 
available.  Quick  turnover  and  big 
money  maker.  5,000  breeder  ducks 
on  our  own  farm.  3,500  of  them 
2  years  old.  We  specialize  in  duck¬ 
lings  the  year  around.  Can  flU 
your  orders  large  or  small.  Sexed 
ducklings  available.  Big  catalog 
explains  alt  about  Duck  Raising, 
gx  OtAAUt  CMICK  SAtf 


|  SEND 


FOR  THESE] 

-E  book 
Tbetoyi 


FREE 
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STARTED  TOMS 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old 

Started  Tom  Poults  for  delivery  in'  April 
and  July.  Brooded  in  our  super-modern 
equipment,  including  batteries  and  floor- 
heated  houses,  strictly  sanitary.  .  .  .  All 
Breeders  raised  on  fresh  Lad.no  clover  range. 
N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM  CLEAN 
under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan. 

Customers  Report: 

“All  doing  fine.  .  .your  strain  very  healthy” 
,  .  .“The  most  rapid  growth  we  ever  had.” 
.  .  .  “Big  sturdy,  healthy.  .  .  I’m  very  proud 
of  my  flock.”.  ,  .  “Developed  in  fine  shape 
from  the  day  of  their  arrival.” 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

Day-Old  to  10  Weeks  .  .  ,  Visitors  invited 

A.  L.  DOUGLASS,  Manager 


Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  57  R.  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N. 


Vt.-U.S.  Approved  Turkey 
Poults  From  Our  Own 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeder 
Flock 

Full-breasted,  short-legged  rugged  Ver¬ 
mont  Bronze  poults  available  from  April 
through  July.  Seventy-five  cents  each. 
(Orders  of  less  than  fifty  poults  eighty 
cents  each.)  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $25.00 
per  hundred.  Prices  of  Goslings  upon 
request.  10%  deposit  required  with 
all  orders. 

HIGH  POND  FARMS 

Brandon  Vermont 

ARTHUR  H.  SCHMIDT,  Manager 
Telephone  Hubbardton  13-9 


SEXED 

TURKEY 

POULTS 


PRICED  AS  LOW  AS  41c  EACH 


NewWay  to  Extra  Profits — Raise  the  sex  you 
want!  Either  Toms  or  Hens  ~  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free. 

Write  Today 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  141,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


FREE  CUID 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  this 
valuable  turkey  raising  guide. “Vil¬ 
lage  View”  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  poults  mature  quickly. 
Bred  for  19  years  to  produce 
the  better  market  bird.  Started 
poults  at  6  weeks  old  also  avail¬ 
able.  Get  our  attractive  guide 
book  free.  _ 


VILLAGE  VIEW 
TURKEYRANCH 

zeIl  andjSuch 
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S^-.ZUIAND  Hatch™,  VOULT. 


Write  for  Big  24  page  Turkey  Guide  and 
Handbook.  Interesting,  instructive,  with 
many  pictures  of  our  Breeding  Farms.  We 
'Will  also  send  you  Complete  1947  Price  List. 
Broad  Brested  Bronze  (Wagon  Wheel  Strain) 
White  Hollands,  Small  Whites,  Bourbon  Beds, 
Black  Spanish,  Narragansetts,  and  there's  something 
New,  Sexed  Poults,  Started  Poults.  Something  for 
every  turkey  raiser,  large  or  small.  Prices  as  low  as 
41c  each.  Every  order  Guaranteed!  Shipment  made  any¬ 
where  in  United  States.  All  Stock  U.S.  Approved.  Big 
Discounts  NOW.  Write  Today. 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  Box  18.  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


TURKEY  POULTS  THAT  LIVE 

Booking  your  order  of  poults  with  Highland  Farm 
you  can  he  assured  of  quality  poults  from  clean 
breeding  stock.  Highland  Farm  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Electric  Turkey  Hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania.  Poult 
orders  are  filled  to  your  satisfaction.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

P.  F.  SOUDER,  Manager 
SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY/ 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  INC. 

Box  93A,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

Gentlemen  —  Send  me  the  Catalogs  listed  below  —  \ 
(Mark  the  ones  you  want) 

Q  TURKEYS  □  CHICKS  Q  DUCKLINGS  { 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. . . . 

Paste  this  coupon  on  Penny  Postcard 


KIRBY’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Controlled 
Quality.  Hatching  genuine  190%  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  Improved  from  famous  broad  breasted 
strains.  Also  select  White  Hollands.  Special  low 
prices  now  in  effect.  “AA”  Mating  Poults  Straight 
Bun  .69%  Each,  Sexed  Females  $1.10.  and  Sexed 
Toma  .34.  Extra  Select  “AAA"  slightly  higher. 
Poults  shipped  safely  to  all  points  air  express,  if 
desired.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
16  Page  Turkey  Book  —  It's  free! 

KIRBY  HATCHERIES,  Box  55,  URBANA,  OHIO 


100%  Pure  Bred  Art  L.  Hamilton  and 
R.  E.  Janes  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  also 
White  Hollands  and  U  S.  D.  A.  Belts- 
ville  Small  White  Poults.  All  from 
Pullorum  Clean  Flock.  Ask  for  Prices. 

RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHIX  -  BRONZE  POULTS 

BARRA%ikrrucTHwffiKrEG"HVR»gA”''' 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved  and 
Pullorum  Passed. 

Priced  Reasonable  —  Catalog  Upon  Request 
Sexed  Chix  a  Specialty 

Bramble  Poultry  Farm 

PHONE  308  -  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  FARM 
Whitman,  Mass. 

Breeders  of  White  Holland  turkeys.  Bosmarshl  strain, 
offers  poults  for  sale,  bred  from  outstanding  stock, 
1  000  breeders  Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  clean.  Also 
started  Poults.  TELEPHONE  WHITMAN  676 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

U.  S.  -MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Our  35th  year  of  breeding  White  Hollands. 

BELCHERT0WN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White 
Hollands.  Blgid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
Hatchery.  No  Eggs  bought.  Get  our  low  prices.  FREE 
CIRCULAR.  SEID  ELTON  FARMS, 

Box  R,  Washinfltonville.  Pennsylvania 


TURKEY  POULTS  65c  to  75c 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  rating. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

HOMER  GRISMORE  TURKEY  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY  -  CORYDON,  IOWA 


RAISE  WYNGARDEN  BROAD  BREASTED 
AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS 

Hatched  from  Michigan  U.S.  Approved  and  U.S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Tested  hardy  Northern  Bred  flocks.  Select  quality 
poults  for  the  particular  turkey  raiser.  Reliable  service. 
Send  penny  postcard  for  free  turkey  raisers  book:  full 
of  valuable  Information.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  200.  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Tnursday  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

R  O  P  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns. _ $12.00  $22.00  $2.00 

Large  Eng.  8.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.,  li.00  20.00  1.50 

Rawed  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  18.00  14  00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
or  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTR”  FARM, 
&  HATCHERY.  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


Improved  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  Turkeys 

“Others  Advertise  Thera — We  Have  Them” 

Pullorum  tested.  Open  dates  through  March  on. 

BECKER  FARMS,  NORTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-100%  PURE  BRED  RYCKEBOSH- 


Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands 
hatched  from  eggs  received  direct  form  Victor  Rycke- 
bosch's  and  Henry  Domes'  own  U.  S.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  Breeding  Farms.  Operating  under  National 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  We  are  now  shipping.  Phone, 
wire  or  write  for  open  dates.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY 
ROOST,  Box  R-702,  HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Poults 

PULLORUM  CLEAN.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY  YOUR  1947  POULTS. 
BRADLEY  TURKEY  FARM 
SOUTHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 

KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F  F  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 

s'  ».FKLlNE."Ma  I>MIQ,piYc’fiEEX.  PA. 

ESBENSHADE’S  QUALITY  BROAD  BREASTED 

P.ronze  and  White  Holland  Poults,  for  greater  profits. 
Pullorum  clean.  Started  Turkeys.  Write  tor  circular, 
and  Special  Prices  before  buying. 

ESBENSHAD E  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R.  Paradise,  Pa. 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  PUCLeANUM 

One  of  America’s  Fine  Strains. 

EGGS  and  POULTS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WALTER  GRANT,  Route  2,  HAMILTON,  VA. 

DAT1I  TC  BELTS  VILLE  SMALL  WHITE 
rUULI  3  WAGON  WHEEL  BB  BRONZE 
Pullorum  Clean.  1947  prices,  reduced. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BRONZE  POULTS.  State  tested  for 
Pullorum.  REID  TURKEY  FARM,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  ®!J  vv, 

Fsnpoiallv  for  Pro-  Free  Chicks  with 

, motion  Profits  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  protltablo^^chieks—order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401.  Cuddebaekvllle.  N.  Y. 


Selected  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

And  White  Holland  poults.  Bred  for  greater  profits. 
100%  Bloodtested.  Booking  orders  for  January  to 
July  delivery.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  PRICES. 

J.  E.  WIERSMA,  BOX  5  G,  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


Turkey  Poults  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults.  Rapid  Develop¬ 
ing.  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  6 
popular  breeds.  America's  leading  strains  at  lower 
cost  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  HATCHERIES,  BOX  P,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


Turk-ey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


DOMES  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 


■■  1  - UUHILQ  »»  n  II 

From  healthy,  vigorous  stock  that  Is  medium  sized  and 
dress  out  well.  Also  B.  B.  Bronze,  price  $85-100. 
You  get  Six  Extra  Poults  with  each  100  order 
FRANK  C.  SMITH,  R.  F.  D.  No.  I. 
MANCHESTER,  CONN.,  Tel.  Manchester  7733 


CHAMPION  BOURBON  RED  AND  BROAD 
BREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS 

Hamilton  Strain.  Bloodtested  by  State  Supervision. 

L.  H.  FOSSELMAN,  WILA.  PENNSYLVANIA 


TITOWrVC  Broadbreasted  Bronze  Turkeys. 
X  Xv  IX  Ei  I  13  Buy  direct  from  small  breeder. 
Reasonable.  Prompt  shipment.  Also  Ducklings. 

BOS  HATCHERY  -  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

OHLS  BIG- VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid,  Sex-Link 
and  White  Leghorns.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even 
growth  and  big  egg  production.  We  are 
now  booking  orders  fer  late  Spring  and  Summer 
delivery.  TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  broad¬ 
breasted  Bronze  and  Wh.  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y.' 


5  HAD  EL  LEGHORNS 


rhirks  from  large  type  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breed- 
ers  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  postpaid. 

Prices  per  100  Cockerels  $2.00 
AA  Mated  St.  Run. ..  .$10.00  Pullets ......  $20-00 

AAA  Mated  St.  Run. . . . $!  I -00  Pullets. ....  .$22.00 

ORDER  direct  or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 
SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED 

,  Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Red 
and  Barred  Cross  Chicks. 
Free  circular  &  price  list. 

1NGLES1DE  POULTRY  FARM 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


Baby  Chicks- Started  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  Heavy  English  Strain 

R  I  Iteds — Parmenter  Strain  .... 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &M”AIPltERY 
Box  34  Theresa,  New  York 


•  That’s  the  record  of  a  Kerr  New 
Hampshire  pullet  in  the  recent 
Storr’s  Egg-Laying  Contest  I  This 
Kerr  bird  laid  more  egg9  than  any 
other  of  the  thousands  of  birds  in 
all  the  1945-46  contests  in  the  U.  S. 

This  bird  was  bred  and  raised  on 
the  Kerr  240-acre  breeding  farm. 
More  eggs,  more  meat,  more 
PROFITS  for  you  in  “Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks.”  Write  today  for  price  list, 
FREE  Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide. 

«  Five  popular  breeds,  two 
crosses.  All  breeders  blood¬ 
tested  annually  for  B.W.D. 

(Pullorum).  Hatches  weekly, 

100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  5%  advance  order 
discount.  14  branches. 

NEW  YORK  CONN.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Danbury  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  Dunmoru 

Binghamton  NEW  JERaET  Reading 
Middletown  Paterson 

Schenectady;  Woodbury  Dept.  19, 

Jamesburg 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


ASHLEY  POST-WAR 

POULTRY  PLUCKERS 

With  the  Newest  Features 
Available  in  Stainless  Steel 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  31,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  AUdubon  3-7683 
Ask  for  our  reconditioned  Picker  Special 


HI 


BABY  &  STARTED  PULLETS  CHICKS 

Hanson  Foundation  Leghorns  —HEAVY  BREEDS 

BABY  CAPONS 

BUCK  HILL  FARMS  HATCHERY.  Hackettstown.  N.i 


Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

Hatched  from  our  trapnested ^P8<)1^e.e5n?tr|TrRFSS'For 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  NEW  nAMl  SHIRI^.  For 
ircular,  write  CARPENTERS  POULTRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  SPA.  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CH ICKS  — Large  Type.  Breeders 
Pa  State  Bloodtested.  Special  low  prices.  W  rite . 

nnni-rov  C&RM  RICHFIELD.  PA 


SIC  CMC.  ICOUOKrt 


1UU%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. 
U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns. 
Barred  and  White  Bocks... . 
Rock-Red  Cros3,  R.  I.  Reds. . . 
New  Hampsnire  Iteds . 


St.  Run  Pits. 
100  100 


Ckls. 

100 

$3.00 


Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
100%  live  del.  Postpaid 


. .  12.00 

22.00 

4.00 

..  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

18.00 

to.oo 

18.00 

10.00 

R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

1  CHICKS 

100 

100 

100 

Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

$  9.50 

$19.00 

$  4.00 

11.50 

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

16.50 

12.50 

14.00 

19.00 

(4.00 

14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

8.00 

12.00 

6.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.. 


Mixed  Chicks . .  .  . 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY.  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


B nil  mm  MR ’5  MS 


Ail  Breeders  Blood  Tested  Unsex  Pits  Ckls 

Shipped  Prepaid.  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $22.00  $2.00 

Barred  &  WTlte  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  13.00 

Rock-Reds  &  Red  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Free  Circular.  Heavy  Mixed....  11.00  16.00  9.50 

i.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


l  OO^o  nve  Delivery 


loo  str.  100  pits,  too  Ckls. 


Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Stuck’s  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg..  12.00  22.00  3.00 

II.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-lted  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  •  3.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C  O.D.  AI1  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.,  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg,  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H,  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterviiie.  Pa. 


r 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  Importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 

- Largo  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.  O. 1  • 

Hens.  Straight  Run  $10.00  &  $11.00  per  100.  Pullets 
$20.00  &  $22.00  per  100.  Cockerels  $2.00  per  IOO. 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa- 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


W  From  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock:  Imported 
and  bred  this  strain  foe 
30  years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular, 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  -  Cortland.  New  Ycrk 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars  .....  np 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORO.  DELAWARE- 

STARTED  PULLETS— Large  type  English 

4  wks.  old  35c.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival  gu 
anteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Elyria,  onm 


MatteriTs  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUAL.lt 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Bock  ®  • 
Red  and  Red-Rook  crosses.  Guaranteed. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY.  R.  5,  Beaver  Spring*,  r 


•Pm  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


231 


BRED  TO  A  STANDARD 
ON  OUR  OWN  FARM 

Mass.-U.S.  Puilorum  Clean 

We  trapnested,  pedigreed  and  selected  for  years 
before  offering  Chicks  for  sale.  Now,  they  are 
GOOD,  and  officially  recognized.  All  sired  by 
males  from  dams  with  records  from  200  eggs  up. 
Yet  our  prices  are  moderate  for  extra  value. 

Pure  BARRED  ROCKS 

Vfl  I  Vll  V  Mass.-U.  S.  Certified 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 

MERRYKNOLL  FARMS 

Rear  1 0R  Norfolk  Row,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


domino  mows* : 

W IN  MAJOR  CONTESTS 


N  EW 
BOOK 

Free! 


INVESTIGATE  ANCONAS 

For  better  livability  and  plenty  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen,  investigate  our  BIG- 
NEW  IMPORTED  ANCONAS.  Write  for  my  new 
THOMAS  "DOMINO”  Anconas  Catalog  telling 
about  these  amazingly  Improved  Anconas. 
RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Rt.  3,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


CHAMBOUM 

BARRED 
ROARS 

It’s  wise  to  get  the  best  quality 
when  buying  Baby  Chicks. 
Chamberlin  Barred  Rocks  have 
6  points  of  superiority  which 
means  more  profits  for  you:  High. 
Livability,  Quick  Growth.  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  Good  Meat.  Order 

_ ,  Chamberlain  Barred  Rocks  today 

—the  product  of  22  years  breeding  experience.  5,500 
Vt.-U.  S.  Puilorum  Clean  Breeders.  Straight-run  or 
Sexed  Chicks.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  Prices. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  -  WEST  BRATTLEBRORO,  VERMONT 

WHITLOCK 


i 

i 

i 

i 


I  BABY $4  ©  AA  PER 

S  CHICKS  IcLUU  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SEPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 
DEPT.  F_ 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  i 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


HATCHING  EGGS 

RED-ROCK  &  ROCK-RED 

From  Tested  Breeders 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Phone  1591 


ROCKS 

WORLDS 
OLDEST 
STRAIN 


u.s. 

R.O.P.  « 
A  State 
Supervise* 

Mere*#  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America's 
best  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS  _ 

Production,  Meat  Quality,  Attractive 
Thii.  ™'trstart  with  Combs’  Barred  Bock  Chicks. 
sati5fi„,?rofit  makin6  quality  will  make  you  another 
Provpffdg.<>W!ler-  N-  ‘  C.  S.  Puilorum  Clean  Ap- 
W/utcd  uler!'  Write  for  folder,  then  order  early. 
^ALTER  W,  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fast  Growth  & 

Catherine  .Profitable  Egg  Production.  Puilorum  Clean. 

tARNLEY,  NO.  SCITUATE.  RHODE  ISLAND 

ROCK  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY  - 

Use  oniv  Vwu H£rum  Tested  Flock.  No  Beactors.  We 
C.  W  Ail rr?iToJ£!',n  Effgs.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

AUGEN STEIN,  R.  5.  Box  252,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BABCOCKliS^CfUCW 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Leading  All  Pens 
In  U.S.  This  Year 


Up  to  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds, 
all  egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  at  W’estern 
New  York  had  laid  737  eggs  and 
773.15  points  to  date  or  92%  pro¬ 
duction  and  average  egg  size  of 
25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this  new  pen 
continue  to  lead?  Probably  not. 


ORDER  YOUR  1947  [BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 

Rhode  Island  Reds  While  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of 
orders  for  1947,  but  just  the  same  if  you  send 
us  your  order  now  we  can  supply  you  with  chicks 
on  almost  any  date  you  want  delivery.  Order 


Babcock’s  World  Record  Pen  —  4057  Egos,  4366  Points  in  51  Weeks. 


straight  run,  pullets,  or  cockerels  —  95%  accuracy 
guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  In 
detail  and  explains  how  we  have  built  up  our 
strain  of  White  Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  our  world  record  pen  and  tells  how 
their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  to  the  White 
Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Write  for 
this  catalog  today. 


RARrOn7  poultry  farm 

UMDV,V/Vl\  Roule  30  ITHACA,  N.  X. 


COLONIAL 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 
Announces  NEW  CUT-PRICE  OFFER 


j  B.S.  Approved 


HATCHES 

DAILY 


Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS  money? 

Do.  you  want  LAYERS?  More  people  buy  Colonial 
Chicks  than  any  other  kind.  The  reason  —  EGG 
PROFITS  from  COLONIAL  breeding.  Over  180,000 
Wing-Banded  R.O.P.  males  used  last,  20  years  (dam’s 
R.O.P.  records  200-351  eggs).  Great  numbers  of  Official  Egg 
Laying.  Test  Pens — 5  U.  S.  Grand  Champion  Pens  in  5  Breeds 
added  in  1  year  alone.  The  result — Colonial’s  Beet  Egg  Chicks 
are  50%  to  almost  100%  blood  out  of  200  to  over  300  egg  bens. 

Fine  Blood  in  Coloniars  Lowest  Price  Chicks ! 

Customer  after  customer  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  per  bird 
has  resulted  from  Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Program. 

Do  You  Want  to  Save  Real  Money? 

Write  for  Colonial’s  CUT-PRICE  OFFER  — 
good  no  matter  where  you  live.  9  big  hatcheries 
LOW  $  <€  AQA  located  for  quick  delivery  to  any  state.  Popular 
■«  ▼  I  varieties.  SEXED,  if  desired.  CROSSBREEDS 

0  I  as  also.  Easy  terms  of  $1.00  down.  Send  letter  or 
card  today  for  2  BIG  FREE  CHICK  BOOKS. 


Sex-Guaranteed 

PULLETS 


Book  No.  1:  New  farm-tested  poultry 
book:  latest  discoveries  reported  by 
20  farm  college  experts.  Book  No.  .2: 
Colonial's  Chick  Catalog  with  pictures 
In  natural  colors.  Both  Free! 


COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,*  Ohio 


WH 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DAVC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


to  buy  your  chicks  from  a 
breeder.  And  it  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Order  wolf  “farmers’  friend”  chicks 


Direct  from  this  Ad,  or  write  for  24-Page  GUIDE  BOOK  and  1947  CALEN¬ 
DAR  that  tells  how  selective  mating  and  rigid  culling  have  built  up  the  pro¬ 
ducing  ability  of  8  POPULAR  BREEDS.  Describes  Prices  per  100  Chicks 
and  illustrates  our  various  matings.  Tells  how  to  ..A..  •*AA"  ’’AAA' 

make  money  with  your  flock.  Bread  Mating  Mofing  MaMng 

ALL  BREEDING  BIRDS  mc.  White  Leghorns  . $11.50  $12.50  $13.50 

blood  tested  end  under  Leghorn  Pullet* _ -. .  22  00  23  00  24  00 

APA  supervision  Leahorn  CocIter.„  .  3  00  3  50  400 

ONLY  »1  BOOKS  OROSB  Rock..  Beds.  Wh.  Wyene.  . 

Balance  C.O.D.  Suit  Orp*.,  Uock-Red  Hybrids  ....  12.00  1300  1400 

Idd  50? tohDrici°°  Ch,<**  Pullets  of  above  breeds .  15.50  16.50 

Write  for  pricea' on  Heavy  Cohere.,  of  above  br«d. .  12.00  13.00 

Sexed  Chicks.  Jersey  White  Giants .  13.25  14.25  15.25 

DON’T  WAIT—  Heavy  ■reeds  Mixed .  11.00  12.00  13  00 

_ OHPCH  HOW! _ Assorted  Mixed .  10  00  11  00  12  00 


WI 

SEND 

for  \ 

freeI 

GUID 
BOOK1 

WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept  s  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


For  More  Eggs  And  Meat 

Clements’  Chicks  are  bred  especially  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs 
and  quick  development  of  solid  meat.  Every  Clements’  Chick  inherits  all 
tile  money-making  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  Clements  sensa¬ 
tional  Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers. 

..  „  ^  MAINE-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Write  today  for  Catalog  —  Order  Clements  Chicks  and  be  sure  of  top  Quality. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 


Box  25 


Winterport,  Maine 


DOUGLASTON  unR.I.REDSsCROSSES 


R.  I.  REDS 

17  years  progeny  breed¬ 
ing  means  higher  pro¬ 
duction,  larger  egg  and 
body  size.  Contest  win¬ 
ning  quality.  Tested  for 
puilorum.  Straight-run  or 
sexed.  We  deliver  date 
promised. 


DOUGIASTON 

Reds 


CROSSBREDS 

Healthy,  vigorous  chicks 
— a  cross  of  our  R.  I. 
Reds  and  best  Barred 
MANOR  FARM  Jlock  Males.  Wonderful 


»k»  mwtoM  ’v*  “jv»»  and  6£>£>s, 

•*"  ▼  ^  —  Tested  for  Puilorum. 
««•»«.<**  Straight  run  or  sexed. 

Route  3,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Free  Catalog. 


mm  :  J 


CHICKEN  OF 
TOMORROW 

Contest  Winners 
For  You 

MAMMOTH 
N.  HAMPSHIRES 

Awarded  top  honors. 

9,000  Puilorum  Clean  Breeders 

Catalogue 

Bittner’s  Springbrook  Farm 

WESTMORELAND  DEPOT.  N.  H. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

*  BODINE  * 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

25  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

4,000  White  Leghorn  Breeders 
All  breeders  are  being  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  whose  dams  have  U.  S. 
R.  O.  P.  records  of  250  eggs  or  more! 
Write  for  Price  List 

BODINE’S  PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  FARM 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  28,  NEW  YORK 


CEDARHURST 

3  to 5  Year  LAYERS 

For  more  Production  profits  - 
start  with  White  Leghorn  chick? 
from  a  long-lived,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Cedarhurst  Leghorns  are 
famous  for  their  long-term  laying 
records— over  200  egg  AVERAGE 
for  all  our  contest  entries  in 
Past  22  years.  - 

Imagine  one  hen  laying  682  eggs  in  3 
years ,  another  laying  1006  eggs  in  S 
years. 

Every  chick  from  one  of  our  3500  scientifically-bred, 
tong  -  lived  breeders  —  contest  and  customer  proven. 
Order  Cedarhurst  White  Leghorn  Chicks  today — Prices 
Right.  New  Catalog  tells  full  story — it'll  show  you 
how  to  make  more  profits  from  poultry.  Write  today  1 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  -  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

LARGE  TYPE  PRODUCTION  BRED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our  Leghorns  are  large,  solid  birds  bred  for 
egg  production  for  generations  back.  Layers 
of  large,  heavy  eggs  that  are  white.  “Blood 
Will  Tell.”  97  per  cent  pullets  guaranteed. 
Our  35th  year  of  building  good  Leghorns. 
Write  at  once  for  March  and  April  delivery. 
Catalogue  free  with  price  list.  Also  six 
weeks  old  pullets. 

Minorca-Leghorn  Gross 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 
for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex 
guarantee.  Also  New 
Hampshire  -  Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast 
growth  for  excellent  meat 
and  Big  Profits. 

H.  P.  WIERSMA 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Parmenter  Reds  and  Dryden 
Rocks  strains  for  high  laying 
ability.  Blood  tested  every 
year.  No  reactors.  You  can 
trust  us— 30  years  in  Hat¬ 
chery  Business.  All  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm. 


O.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM  RUSHVILLE.  N.  Y. 


COBB'S 


pullets 


Why  wait  for  the  Hen  of  Tomorrow — it’s  here  today  1 
Find  out  about  this  truly  Great  Sex-Link  Pullet — 
product  of  Cobb’s  U.  S.  Approved  —  Puilorum  Passed 
(100%  no  reactors),  championship  Reds  and  Rocks. 
An  extraordinary  layer,  big  and  rugged.  Write 
COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS.  INC.. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


;/  -«y  QFQunuTr-MHOkCM 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $3.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

HUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  leghorns.  Non-Sexed  Chicks  $10  &  $11  per 
100.  Pullets  $20  &  $22  per  100.  Cockerels  $2  per  10O. 
Postage  Paid.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34.  -  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 

HAHY  f’HIf’KS  Bos  Quality  Blood- 

1  VIHUna  tested  Chick8.  Leading 

purebreeds  and  Crossbreeds.  Healthy,  well  hatched 
Reasonably  priced.  Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue 

BOS  HATCHERY  -  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 

nTTV  f  rTO  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 

iIJLLEiI^  Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 

,  *“**7  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 

$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 
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•  Foretelling  the  exact  success  of  a  baby  chick  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  stump  even  the  experts.  When  it  comes  to  profit- 
©ble  investment,  each  chick  starts  out  as  a  question  mark* 

However,  good  management  provides  several  ways  to 
protect  your  chances  of  bringing  them  profitably  from  the 
brooder  to  layers  or  broilers.  And  one  of  the  best  is  the 
good  nutritional  start  you  give  them  by  feeding  B-B  Cora*; 
plete  Chick  Starter. 

A  nutritional  blend  of  the  finest  essentional  ingredients, 
B-B  Chick  Starter  helps  to  build  resistance  into  your  birds, 
promotes  healthy  vigor,  and  adds  to  livability. That's  why 
it’s  more  dependable  and  often  means  more  profit  for  you, 
when  you  start  with  B-B  Complete  Chick  Starter  and  fol¬ 
low  the  B-B  Complete  Feeding  Program 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO  N.  Y. 


to'sIlL  ^ wen e  chicks 


ELMER  H.WENE 


Specialized  Flocks  for  BROILERS ,  ROASTERS 
R.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks  for  EGGS 

Chicks  for  the  commercial  poultry  farmer — who  supplies  fancy 

?uality  eggs  and  meat  to  his  buyers — demands  an  extra  profit 
or  extra  livability,  early  maturity  and  top-grade  quality. 

Replacement  Guarantee  on  All  Matings,  write  for  details.  More  s-to- 

6-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  mated  to  R.O.P.  Males  (200-300  egg 
dams)  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant  4  competitively  priced  matings. ' 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  and  Wene 
U.S.  Copyrighted  specialty  chicks.  Mail  card  for  CATALOG  today  I 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
YEAR  AROUND 


V.  S.  New  Jerw,  APPROVED 

1,800,000  Cgft 
Hatching  Capacity. 
Iframpt  Reliable  Sank* 

No  order  too  small 
or  too  large. 


WRITE 

TODAY! 


Our  quarter-century  breeding  program  has  made  Wene  Chicks  a  byword  for  EXTRA 
PROFITS  among  commercial  poultrymen,  as  well  as  the  East’s  farm  housewives. 
Get  our  big  color  book  today. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  C-3,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 

For  25  years  successful  breeders  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Leghorn  Chicks,  also  Genuine  New 
Hampshire6  and  Crosses.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 
COX  98,  -  MO  NT  VALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


ChVCVtt 


NEXT  TIME  YOU  BUY  FEED, 
ASK  YOUR  FEED  DEALER  FOR 

CALCITE 
CRYSTALS 

Write  today  for  free  samples  and  "Minute 
Library"  on  minerals  In  the  feeding  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126.  Newton,  New  Jersey 


Poultry  as  a  Profitable 
Sideline 

The  Arthur  Bradley  Farm  near 
Elmira  is  primarily  a  vegetable  farm 
but  that  doesn’t  prevent  Donald  Brad¬ 
ley,  the  son,  from  trying  a  hand  at 
poultry  raising.  To  date,  his  poultry  has 
been  a  profitable  sideline  to  the  vege¬ 
table  business.  It  has  furnished  at 
worthwhile  job  for  the  Winter  months 
when  work  on  vegetables  is  slack. 

Donald  started  poultry  raising  four 
years  ago.  In  order  to  combine  poultry 
raising  with  plant  and  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing,  he  has  to  manage  his  flock  some¬ 
what  differently  than  most  poultry- 
men.  He  starts  his  chicks  in  late  Winter; 
grows  them  well;  gets  all  the  eggs  he 
can  until  the  middle  of  January;  then 
sells  the  entire  flock.  He  has  two  build¬ 
ings,  both  with  two  stories.  One,  24x24 
feet,  he  uses  as  a  brooder  to  start  chicks 
in  late  Winter  and  again  in  the  Fall  for 
the  laying  pullets.  The  other  building 
is  50x20  feet,  providing  for  two  pens 
down  and  two  up,  each  20x20  feet. 
The  feed  room  is  between  the  pens  on 
the  ground  floor. 

Because  his  time  is  so  taken  up  with 
vegetables  during  the  Summer,  poultry 
raising  must  be  done  during  the  slack 
season.  Young  Bradley  starts  his  chicks 
the  last  week  in  February.  He  usually 
buys  1,500  New  Hampshire  chicks,  1,200 
straight-run  chicks  and  300  sexed 
pullets.  From  these  he  plans  to  have 
900  pullets.  He  feeds  a  commercial 
cnick  starter.  He  uses  six  brooders, 
four  heated  with  coal  and  two  with 
electricity.  He  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  brooding.  One  year  he 
raised  more  chicks  than  he  purchased. 
Cockerels  are  sold  when  they  are  12 
to  14  weeks  old;  they  weigh  four  to 
five  pounds  at  that  time. 

February  chicks  are  ready  to  go  on 
the  range  by  May  1.  Six  range  shelters 
are  used  for  the  900  pullets.  If  the 
weather  is  cold,  burlap  bags  cover  the 
sides  of  the  shelters.  The  range  con¬ 
sists  of  two  acres  of  poultry  pasture, 
changed  every  two  years.  A  Cornell 
poultry  pasture  mixture,  consisting  of 
12  pounds  of  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  and 
two  pounds  of  Ladino  clover  to  the 
acre,  is  seeded  the  previous  August  on 
land  that  has  grown  a  crop  of  vege¬ 
tables  that  year.  The  lime  and  fertilizer 
used  on  the  vegetables  plus  good 
preparation  make  this  an  ideal  place. 
During  the  time  his  pullets  are  on 
range,  the  vegetable  business  requires 
long  hours,  so  everything  is  done  to 
keep  the  poultry  work  at  a  minimum. 
Water  is  piped  to  the  range.  Automatic 
floats  give  the  pullets  a  constant  supply 
of  water  and  require  little  attention. 
A  weather-proof  feed  bin  on  skids, 
used  in  the  Spring  as  a  fuel  box,  is 
drawn  to  the  middle  of  the  range.  This 
will  hold  two  tons  of  feed. 

Young  Bradley  provides  14  feet  of 
hopper  space  for  each  150  birds  on 
range.  He  feeds  10  pounds  of  mash  and 
10  pounds  of  grain  per  hundred  birds 
daily,  or  90  pounds  of  each  for  the 
flock.  He  feeds  mash  in  the  morning 
and  grain  in  the  afternoon.  With  run¬ 
ning  water  handy  to  the  shelters,  his 
feed  bin  in  the  middle  of  the  range, 
and  his  hoppers  located  conveniently 
around  it,  but  little  time  is  required 
daily  to  care  for  his  birds. 

When  the  pullets  start  to  lay,  about 
August  15,  he  puts  them  into  the  lay¬ 
ing  houses;  first,  those  most  matured; 
then  others  as  they  develop.  All  are 
in  laying  quarters  by  September  15. 
At  best  his  pullets  will  be  producing 
but  four  to  four  and  a  half  months, 
so  he  gets  the  largest  number  of  eggs 
possible.  He  keeps  laying  mash  before 
them  at  all  times,  providing  plenty  of 
feeding  space,  with  60  feet  fer  each 
140  birds.  He  feeds  12  pounds  of 
scratch  grain  per  100  birds.  Automatic 
floats  regulate  the  water  supply.  His 
houses  are  well  ventilated  and  are  dry. 
They  are  equipped  with  dropping  pits. 
He  builds  up  the  litter  in  his  houses. 
He  believes  that  the  secret  of  success 
of  built  up  litter  is  to  add  it  gradually, 
so  he  keeps  two  or  three  bales  of 
straw  in  each  pen  and  adds  it  to  the 
litter  as  it  is  needed. 

By  September  15  or  a  little  later, 
his  pullets  are  laying  600  eggs  per  day. 
Except  during  cold  snaps  they  continue 
until  about  the  middle  of  January  when 
he  sells  the  flock.  He  then  gives  the 
houses  their  annual  cleaning  and  takes 
a  few  days  vacation  before  getting  his 
baby  chicks  and  before  starting  plants 
in  the  green  house. 

He  does  a  thorough  job  of  cleaning 
in  his  house;  sweeping,  cleaning,  scrap¬ 
ing,  and  disinfecting  after  removing 
all  the  hoppers,  fountains,  and  nests. 
He  uses  carboleneum  on  the  floors  and 
walls  up  two  or  three  feet.  He  uses 
an  insect  oil  that  can  be  sprayed  on 
the  nests,  roosts,  '  and  other  equipment. 
He  then  sprays  the  entire  inside  of  the 
houses  with  a  disinfectant. 

Mr.  Bradley  likes  his  system  of 
poultry  raising.  For  him  it  has  several 
advantages.  It  works  well  with  vege¬ 
table  growing,  the  main  enterprise  of 
the  farm.  It  gives  him  a  profitable 
wage  for  Winter  time.  Although  the 
egg  production  is  for  but  a  few  months, 
it  comes  during  the  months  when 
egg  prices  are  highest.  He  can  usually 
dispose  of  his  birds  at  a  good  price, 
while  they  are  of  good  weight  and 
when  there  are  not  too  manv  on  the 
market.  The  plan  has  been  profitable 
and  he  expects  to  continue.  E.  C.  Grant 


More  than  ten  million  birds  were 
raised  last  year  on  the  Protosep-B  pro¬ 
gram  without  any  serious  outbreaks  of 
coccidiosis. 

Protosep-B  is  inexpensive,  easy  to  use 
—just  mix  3  lbs.  in  100  lbs.  mash  and 
feed  regularly  2nd  to  10th  week. 
Protqsep-B  contains  an  abundant 
supply  of  important  A,  D  and  B-G 
complex  vitamins  from  yeast,  liver 
meal  and  cod  liver  oil  to  give  birds  ex¬ 
tra  growth,  strength  and  vitality. 
Order  Protosep-B  from  your  local 
feed  or  poultry  supply  dealer  —  or  ask 
for  his  ready-mixed  Protosep-Mash. 
For  free  folder  write  Dept.  RNY-3. 

Whitmoyer  Laboratories,  inc. 

MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


PROTOSEP-iB! 


BARRIO  CROSS 
SIX -LINK  CROSS 


■L  I.  RCDS^ 
t.  P.  ROCKS 


Packed  with  breeding  power 
to  lay  and  live,  to  grow  and 
feather  well.  One  grade  of 

_  commercial  chicks  the  year 

round.  Folder.  W.C.Peck,  R2-G,  Madison, Conn. 


FOSSELMAN'S  CHICKS 


Soring  Guar.  P5%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ck  1  s. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $21.00  $2.00 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds..  12.00  17.00  11.0ft 

N.  H.  Reds.  Bock-Red  Cross _  13.00  18.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Bloodtestcd.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


-  CABALL’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  - 

U.  S.  Approved.  Pedigreed  sired  Bargain  Prices. 
Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Minorea-I/eghorns 
and  Rod-Rock  cross.  9  other  varieties.  Cockerels  from 
$3.00  per  100.  Also  Ducks  and  Turkeys.  Catalog  free. 

CABALL’S  SUPERIOR  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

NOTICE 

PRODUCERS  OF  HIGH  QUALITY  EGGS 
During  the  Coming  Months  of  Highest  Production 
We  are  continuing  to  pay  our  Regular  Extra  Premiums, 
for  Quality  Eggs.  “Make  that  effort’’  of  Producing 
Fine  Quality  Eggs.  “Worthwhile”  by  Shipping  to  — 

J.  PENSTEIN’S  SONS 

346  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

Licensed  and  Bonded  by  Tho  State  of  New  York 
Ref.  Central  Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Greenwich 
and  Jay  Streets,  New  York  City.  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co..  210  Flushing  Avc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  120  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet,,  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

TANCER  BROS.  42  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TOP  PRICES  AND  PROMPT  RETURNS  ASSURW’- 
Supply  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express. 

Bonded  and  Licensed  —  Established  1897. 

Xji’vo  I’oTLltry  W anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883.  M  y 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.  ■ 

-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  —-y 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPAND 
348  Greenwich  S  t  re  e t.Ne w  Y ork.  N.JV. _ — 

WANTED  —  FANCY  BROWN  AND  WHITE  EGGS 
By  Bonded  Dealer.  Write  to  EDWARD’S  FARM3 
185-08  JAMAICA  AVE.,  JAMAICA.  NEW  YQH* 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYfR  &  SON.  Ine..  300  Greonwleh  St.,  New  Torn 
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Why  Milk  Pasteurization? 

(Continued  from  Page  226) 
dictions,  their  validity  can  be  tested 
only  by  comparing  them  with  the 
records  available  of  milk-borne  disease, 
r-nmoiled  on  a  nationwide  basis.  The 

official  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
reports  that  in  22  years,  1923-44  in¬ 

clusive,  there  have  been  a  total  of 
37  965  cases  of  all  kinds  of  diseases 

traced  to  all  varieties  of  milk  and  rgilk 
products.  These  reported  outbreaks  in¬ 
clude  all  cases  from  pasteurized  milk 
as  well  as  raw,  and  all  of  the  products 
thereof.  The  22  years  show  a  yearly 
average  Of  1,726  cases  traced  to  all 
kinds  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

(11)  <12)  •  +  . 

For  comparison  with  the  quoted 
magazines’  predictions,  this  is  what  is 
found  from  the  latest  available  figures 
U944):  <12> 

itll  kinds  of 

Kind  of  Milk  Diseases  Deaths 

Raw  Milk . . . 430  1  typhoid 

Pasteurized  Milk . . . 224 

Pasteurized  and  Raw .  3 

Ice  Cream  made  from  Raw 

Milk .  24 

Ice  Cream  made  from  Past. 

Milk . 145 

Ice  Cream  Unknown  if  Raw 

or  Past. . .  65 

Hospital  Formulas .  43  2  diarrhea 

Evaporated  Milk . 10 

Cheeses  . 505  17  typhoid 

Total  from  all  kinds  milk  and 

milk  products  in  1944 . 1,449  20 

In  studying  these  figures  for  1944,  it 
is  clear  that  a  number  of  cases  of 
disease  outbreaks  were  traced  to  pas¬ 
teurized  milk;  also,  that  only  one  death 
was  attributable  to  raw  milk.  In  1944, 
raw  milk  “on  the  doorstep”  accounted 
for  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
cases  from  milk  and  milk  products,  and 
only  five  per  cent  of  the  deaths  re¬ 
ported.  (12) 

To  understand  how  relatively  unim-_ 
portant  is  the  problem  of  raw  milk- 
borne  disease,  against  which  such 
fantastic  claims  have  been  made,  the 
following  figures  on  milk -borne  disease, 
water-borne  diseases  and  diseases  traced 
to  foods  other  than  milk,  are  presented 
for  comparison:  (17) 

Milk  and  Milk  Foods  Other  Total  All 

Year  Products  Water  Than  Milk  Sources 
1944  1,449  2,686  14,558  18,693 

In  1944,  therefore,  raw  milk  accounted 
for  only  a  little  over  two  per  cent  of 
this  total,  and  all  milk  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  for  less  than  eight  per  cent. 

It  is  clear  that  the  case  for  pas¬ 
teurization  presented  by  some  maga¬ 
zines  has  been  built  upon  false  and 
fictitious  facts,  and  that  there  is  in 
reality  little  danger  of  contracting 
disease  from  the  consumption  of  raw 
milk;  that  instead  of  the  45,000  cases 
of  raw  milk-borne  lethal  diseases 
(lethal  means  “deadly”)  as  prophesied, 
it  can  be  estimated,  not  by  guess  but 
by  the  latest  available  statistics,  that 
the  number  of  such  cases  will  be  ex¬ 
actly  0.95  per  cent  (less  than  one  per 
cent)  of  Mr.  Harvey’s  guess;  and  0.0022 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  deaths  he 
suggests  will  occur. 

If  evidence  to  support  the  promotion 
of  pasteurization  is  so  difficult  to  find 
that  it  must  needs  be  distorted  and  in 
some  cases  even  invented,  which  is 


clear  from  the  most  recent  publicity  on 
the  subject,  an  honest  mind  cannot 
fail  to  grasp  that  the  case  for  pas¬ 
teurization  is  a  very  weak  case  indeed. 
(To  be  continued) 
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TURKEY 

POULTS 


DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  POULTS. 

SEXED  TOM  POULTS  - 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  And 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

18  years  selective  breeding  for  early  develop¬ 
ing*  vigorous  poults.  All  eggs  produced  and 
hatched  on  our  farms.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved. 

Pullorum  Clean 

TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY 


■  1 1  m 

ft 


Clifton  H.  Timerman 
LA  FARGEVILLE,  N.  Y, 


BROAD  -  BREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS  AND 
HATCHING  EGGS.  —  Pa.  -  U.  S.  Approved  Pull¬ 
orum  Clean.  Reasonable  price.  Rapid  Developer 
Uniform  Breast.  Own  Egos.  CROSSKEYS 

TURKEY  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  COLLEGEVILLE,  PA. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 


Worlds  greatest  layers.  Hatching  eggs.  Day  old 
ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4.00:  thirty,  $8.00;  fifty,  $12.50; 
$24.00  per  hundred,  postpaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

-MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS- 


For  breeders.  Virginia  Certified.  U.  S.  Approved. 

MISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  DRAPER,  VIRGINIA 


Make  your  Profit  Margin  BIGGER, 

$  PROFIT  {I 


'WITH- 


What  you 
(SPEND 
for  feed 


I 


What  you 

RECEIVE 

for  eggs 
and  meat 


VWJ- 


PtNNSYLVANIA 

CHICKS 

FA 

RA 

Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  are  bred  to 
give  you  a  wider  profit  margin  over 
teed  cost.  We  spent  $22,070.60  this  year 
for  breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs 
to  improve  our  Master -Mated  chicks, 
so  that  each  bird  in  your  flock  will  be 
a  heavy  layer,  and  you  can  produce  eggs 
at  a  low  feed  cost  per  dozen.  These 
chicks  are  the  result  of  18  years  of  im¬ 
provement  work  under  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture.  All 
our  breeding  birds  are  officially  se¬ 
lected  and  bloodtested. 

These  Chick  Qualities  .  .  . 

Make  every  hopperful  of  feed  produce  more, 
nese  figures  are  not  guesswork.  We  checked 
ctualresults  among  a  group  of  our  custom- 
Yne  survey  is  printed  in  detail  in 
catalog;  but  here’s  a  summary: 

HIGH  LIVABILITY.,  average  percentage  of 
u *  \  birds  culled  and  lost:  6.6%. 

EARLY  MATURITY—  average  age  at  which 
4.76  months.  T  puUets  toegan  to  lay; 

high,  EARLY  laying  rate-  average  rate 

Qf  production 


R.O.P.  SIRED 


EGG  RECORDS  BEHIND  OUR 

Master-Mat¬ 
ing  Chicks 

'White  leghorns—  *&£  335  699  back* 
New  Hompshires—  3,4  e"  back' 

White  Rocks  — 225  to  313  egg  background 

Barred  Rocks — 210  to  323  ess  background 

Rhode  Island  Reds— 2M.306  409  back' 

ALSO  3  DEPENDABLE  CROSSBREDS 

Hamp-Rocks  (sex  linked  egg  cross). 
Rock-Hamps  (barred  egg  and  broiler  cross). 
Minorca-Leghorns  (white  egg  cross). 

FREE  CATALOG  Catalog  contains  facts 
on  breeding  and 
hatching  you  want  to  know.  Also  detailed 
customers’  reports. 


Largest  State  Supervised 
Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania 


/  SuflSXiMA&t  ^  V 

/  PENNSYLVANIA  ' 
,1  DEPARTMENT  o/,  ' 
AGRICULTURE 

/ 


FARMS  HA"TCY\£SX 


during  first  months  o£  f^mg^0  47.%  (STATE  SUPERVISEO-OFflCI  At  BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 


HIGH  FLOCK  AVERACF-  average  yearly  pro- 
io,  Awinmjs  duction  per  bird: 


I8I.19 


eggs. 


LOW  PR(CES:  For  breeding  quality  that 
pays  off  in  eggs  and  meat. 


Hatchings  Every  Week  in  the  Year 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  lewistown,  Penna. 


—'ll  II  II  JB  ,  un  .  H — — y 

VITAMIN  P0@r. 

mineral  ■  - 


WHOLESOME 


Ktfooo& 


./V££0 


with 


hatched 


Chicks 


like  these 


leg  bones 


Look  at  these  leg  bones.  Notice  that 
one  is  shorter  than  the  other ! 

This  is  the  first  symptom  of  Hock 
Disease,  and  millions  of  chicks  are 
born  with  it — hatched  from  nutri¬ 
tionally  deficient  eggs.  When  they’re 
scarcely  three  weeks  old,  the  chicks 
are  down  with  swollen  hocks  or 
slipped  tendon  because  they  haven’t 
been  able  to  eat  enough  of  "just  » 
good  starter”  to  check  the  disease. 

It’s  the  ability  to  correct  many 
nutritional  deficiencies  in  the  first 
weeks  of  a  chick’s  life  that  makes 
Pratts  Double -Duty  Starter  vastly 
different  from  "just  a  good  starter.” 

Good  chicks  get  the  finest  possible 
start  with  Pratts.  Weak  chicks,  in 
many  a  case,  get  another  chance .  .  . 
a  chance  to  grow  into  strong,healthy, 
heavy-laying  birds! 

Not  a  cure-all;  hot  a  medicine, 
Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  can’t  cor¬ 
rect  all  chick  troubles.  It  contains 
nothing  but  the  most  wholesome 
foods  for  infant  chicks.  It’s  quickly 
digestible.  It’s  powerfully  nutritious. 
In  fact,  it’s  purposely  made  so  rich  in 
health-protecting  elements — in  all 
the  known  essential  nutritives — that 
the  first  few  ounces  can  head  off  Hock 
Disease,  Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis, 


"DOUBLE-DUTY" 
CHICK  STARTER 


75  YEARS  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


Rickets  and  many  other  troubles 
inherited  from  the  egg. 

This  year,  feed  Pratts  Double- 
Duty  Starter.  Watch  it  help  your  good 
chicks  stay  good.  Watch  it  flood  many 
a  weak  chick  with  vigor  — with  vi¬ 
tality  for  growing,  for  paying  you  a 
profit.  Next  fall,  when  you  house 
more  good  pullets  than  you  ex¬ 
pected,  you’ll  know  that  Pratts 
Double- Duty  Starter  paid!  Insist  on 
Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  from 
your  dealer. 


JOHN  H.  MOFFETT 
of  Centreville/ 
Maryland,  says: 


I 


Manager  of  Pioneer  Point  Poultry 
Farm,  Mr.  Moffett  writes :  "On  your 
75th  anniversary,  you’ll  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  three  generations 
of  our  family  have  depended  on  the 
quality  of  your  feeds  and  remedies. 
Any  farmer  or  poultryman  can  use 
Pratt  Products  with  confidence  and 
profiL” 


Send  for  PRATTS  Authorita¬ 
tive,  Informative,  Easy-to- 
Understand  Chick  Booklet. 


Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  BC-14% 

Philadelphia  6,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  booklet  j 
entitled  "Their  Life  is  in  YOUR  | 
Hands.” 

Name .  I 

Address  .  | 


J 
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II  It'S  mvur  you  wain 

LOOK  AT  THE  RECORDS 

The  records  of  Warren  Beds  made  at  the  various 
Official  Laying  Contests  always  show  this  out¬ 
standing  strain  in  a  consistently  high  position. 
This  is  easy  to  understand;  when  you  consider 
that  Warren  Red  Chicks  are  produced  under  a 
personal  breeding  code  designed  to  develop  ex¬ 
tremely  high  livability  and  heavy  production.  .  . 
to  insure  positive  profits  to  i.  J.  Warren  s  customers. 

Latest  Reports  from  Current  Contests 
Texas,  3rd  month  —  High  Pen,  All  breeds:  1031 
eggs,  1056.65  points.  2nd  High  Pen,  All 
breeds:  1006  eggs,  1009.55  points.  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  High  Hens,  All  breeds.  7  out  of 
8  High  Hens,  All  breeds. 

Storrs,  Conn.,  14th  Week  —  High  Pen,  All 
breeds:  1118  eggs,  1156  points. 

Farmingdale,  3rd  month  —  2nd  Bed  Pen:  755 
eggs,  769  points. 

Missouri,  2nd  month  —  2nd  Bed  Hen:  56  eggs. 


56.75  points.  _  .  ,  _ 

Western  New  York,  3rd  month  —  3rd  High  I  cn. 
All  breeds:  1104  eggs,  1128.05  points. 

Same  Blood  —  Same  Breeding  —  Same  Quality 
Thousands  of  satisfied  Warren  customers  volun¬ 
tarily  testify  that  all  Warren  chicks  possess  the 
same  blood,  breeding  and  quality.  Whether  you  buy 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  you  buy  the  same  quality 
that  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  contests  .  .  . 
the  same  quality  that  produces  profits  in  your  pens. 
R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
17  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


jtXJPW-1  Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


A  distinctive  type  of  Production  Bred  NEW 
HAMPSHIBES  that  combines  heavy,  fast  ma¬ 
turing  meat  qualities  with  high  egg  production. 

Every  Chiek  from  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm  from 

THE  CREAM  OF  18,000  BREEDERS 

MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  It  U.S.  APPROVED-- 
WE  SELL  QUALITY  CHICKS  ONLY 
Write  today  for  new  32  page  catalog! 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  East  Pepperell  7,  Mass. 


Top  Production  of  Meat  or  Eggs  requires  top 
quality  chicks — the  kind  developed  at  Spruce 

Poultry  Breeding  Farm  by  years  of  R.O.P.  and 
trapnest  breeding.  Spruce  B.  X.  Beds  and  Bock 
*N’  Bed  Crosses  are  B.O.P.  sired  which  means 
more  productive  ability,  assures  stamina  and 

health.  Order  yours  now! 

ALL  BREEDERS  N.  J.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
N.  J.-U.  S.  CERTIFIED  R.  I.  REDS— N.  j.-U.  S. 

APPROVED  ROCK  ‘N'  RED 

CROSSES  —  HATCHES  EVERY 
WEEK— EXPERT  SEXING.  Write 
for  new  Catalog  and  Prices  Today! 
Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
5  Canal  Road,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


foundation  Bn&utiyu> 
n.j.-u.s.  a.o.  p.  " 


'  Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
.‘full of  SPIZZERINKTUM 


( Trade-Name  Beg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off ) 

A  Short-Cut  to  SUCCESS  — 
SPIZZERINKTUM! 

^Success  calls  for  hard  work  —  but 
r  you  “jump  the  field”  when  you 
start  with  the  best  foundation  stock  — 
SPIZZERINKTUM!  Then,  add  your 

. .  I  good  management  to  achieve  your 

goal  of  production  and  profits. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston.  N.  H. 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Beds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM.  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


linn  in  uni 


REDBI RD 

FARM 


Trapnested  And  Pedigreed 
Strains 

BRED  TO  PRODUCE 

REDBIRD  FARM  CHICKS  are  bred  to 
meet  constant  high  demands — early  ma¬ 
turity,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs, 
prime  quality  meat.  Hatched  from  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm,  they  are 
the  result  of  35  years  of  the  most  care¬ 
ful,  scientific  breeding  methods. 

Laying  73%  At  Six  Months 

Donald  B.  Hale  of  Bemardston,  Mass., 
writes  us,  “At  present  I  have  200  Red- 
birds.  On  the  day  they  were  6  months 
old  they  were  laying  73%. ” 

98%  Livability 
GUARANTEED 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS  ON  CHAMPION 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

All  Breeders  State  Tested-No  Reactors 

R.  I.  Reds  —  Our  original  strain,  pro¬ 
duction  bred  35  years.  Official  egg  record 
of  334  eggs  in  year. 

New  Hampshires  —  Our  own  strain,  from 
finest  New  England  stock,  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production  and  fine  quality  meat. 

Write  Ur  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

Redbird  Farm^rcnltL,. 


ALGER 

Golden  Hamps 


Designed  for  PROFITS 
in  MEAT  and  EGGS 

Practical  poultrymen  have  long  recog¬ 
nized  the  profit  points  inherent  in  the 
genuine  dual  purpose  New  Hampshire. 
Alger’s  “Golden  Hamps”  are  a  greatly 
improved  strain  of  this  famous  breed  — 
widely  known  as  the  “Business  Fowl  of 
America.”  True  golden  plumage.  .  .light 
undercoloring  ....  no  dark  pinfeathers. 
Cockerels  make  excellent  market  birds  in 
quick  time.  Pullets  make  early,  heavy 
layers  of  large  brown  eggs. ‘  A  true 
double  profit  strain. 

Mass.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 

Send  for  our  illustrated 
FREE  Catalog  and  learn 
about  “Golden  Hamps” — 
fast-feathering,  fast-grow¬ 
ing,  short-shanked,  blocky- 
bodied  money  makers. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 

TuadI  pafkoffeg  Box  3,  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


Wayside  Farm  ■■ 


bubsrendess  R.  I.  REDS 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  profit¬ 
able  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
of  more  than  20  years. 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week. 
Sexing  service  in  both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  BOX  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


RICINAL 


FOR  MEAT  PROFITS — order  Atwood's  Meat  Type 
strain  of  New  Hampshires,  bred  especially  for 
Iveavy  meat  production. 

FOR  EGG  PROFITS  —  you  can  depend  on  .At¬ 
wood’s  Egg  Production  strain  of  New  Hampshires. 
BOP  breeding  assures  top  productive  abilities. 
Botli  Strains  are  liardy,  husky  “Original”  New 
Hampshires  that  have  proved  their  abilities  for 
hundreds  of  customers. 

6  000  N.  H.  •  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Chicks  available  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write  now  for 
new  catalog  and  prices.  Then  place  your  order  early. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 


BOX  202 


FRANKLIN.  N.  H. 


For  chicks  with  growth,  feathering,  uniformity,  egg 
production  and  meat  quality  that  is  unexcelled- 
order  Bivcrside  Chicks.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks 
from  14.000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Approved 
breeders. 

Catalog  tells  full  story  —  write. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

LEO  BERARD,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


BURNS’  POULTRY  FARM 

WRENTHAM,  MASS.  ,  , 

Day  Old  Red  Chicks  100%  Parmenter  strain.  Re¬ 
produced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also  sex- 
Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4500 
breeders  pullorum  clean  II  years.  Order  early  tor 
delivery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  _  CMTU .  M  ,-a 
PARK  ST.  -  TEL.  WRENTHAM  358 


LEGHORN  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CHICKS  —  PULLETS  —  COCKERELS 

Our  62nd  year  in  Egg — Poultry  Business.  Electric,  Sanitary  Incubation. 
Thousands  State-Certified,  U.S. -Approved  R.O.P.  Males  and  Females, 
Contest  records  275  to  352  Eggs  used  in  Our  breeding  program.  Moderate 
prices.  Extra  liberal  guarantee.  Delighted  customers  every  state.  32 
Foreign  Lands.  Write  today  for  Catalog,  Discount  Prices  etc. 

KERLIN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

Centra  Hall,  Box  RNY,  Pennsylvania 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK  ) 


It  is  rumored  that  the  president  of 
the  Red  Cross  receives  $75,000  annual 
salary.  Some  of  our  people  are  being 
influenced  by  it  and  refuse  to  donate 
to  the  present  drive.  Can  you  tell  us 
if  it  is  so?  a.  b.  c. 

We  hope  no  one  will  refuse  to 
donate  because  of  this  rumor.  It  is  so, 
but  the  president  of  the  Red  Cross  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  salary  as  President  is  $75,000. 
Some  people  facetiously  mention  this, 
the  credulous  accept  it  and  the  rumor 
spreads.  The  Red  Cross  is  a  large 
organization  with  a  managing  director. 
The  present  director,  we  understand, 
acts  without  salary.  The  office  forces 
in  every  section  of  the  country  are  paid 
as  any  workers  are  paid,  but  the  funds 
collected  are  allocated  to  the  various 
needs  of  the  world  and  when  calamities 
arise  the  Red  Cross  have  the  funds  to 
relieve  the  situation,  wherever  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is.  The  costs  of  running  such 
an  organization  are  high.  They  must 
be  prepared  with  all  equipment  to  take 
care  of  usual  and  unusual  demands. 
What  we  can  give  is  used  to  good  effect 
and  we  should  be  generous  in  our 
contribution.  If  you  hear  rumors  of 
waste  and  extravagance  they  may  be 
as  groundless  as  the  one  about  the 
president’s  salary. 

I  read  an  article  on  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
chokes  and  it  referred  to  a  firm  in  New 
York  that  dealt  largely  in  seed  arti¬ 
chokes.  Could  you  tell  me  the  address? 

I  have  just  been  wiped  out  to  the 
tune  of  a  million  bulbs  due  to  frost 
and  want  to  try  some  other  way  of 
making  a  living.  d.  m. 

We  regret  this  heavy  loss.  The 
weather  is  responsible  for  many  ills 
to  man  and  garden.  However  we  do 
not  recommend  this  particular  arti¬ 
choke  culture  at  this  time.  We  have 
some  of  the  circular  matter  and  it 
savors  very  much  of  the  “buy-back” 
propositions.  In  any  event  the  litera¬ 
ture  urged  “haste”  in  accepting  an  offer 
and  this  is  not  the  way  to  go  into  any 
proposition.  The  necessity  of  signing  a 
contract  also  leads  us  to  recommend 
caution.  On  paper  the  proposition  looks 
inviting,  but  until  we  have  a  report 
from  individuals  who  have  had  a  few 
years’  success  we  renew  the  caution. 
Do  not  be  hurried  into  anything. 

That  caution  must  be  used  even  in 
our  charitable  contributions  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  newspaper  report  of 
a  blind  charity  fraud.  Edward  S. 
Molineaux,  the  president  of  the  Illinois 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  a  charitable, 
non-profit  corporation,  is  accused  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  of  misappropriating 
thousands  of  dollars  of  the  organization 
funds  for  his  own  use.  Molineaux  was 
charged  with  fraud,  it  is  alleged,  in 
letting  contracts  to  firms  he  owned 
or  controlled  for  unnecessary  publicity 
work  at  extortionate  rates.  The  At¬ 
torney  General  asked  for  judgments  to 
end  the  organization’s  activities  in 
collecting  funds  from  the  public  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind.  Seven  other 
officers  and  directors  were  charged 
with  contributing  to  the  alleged  fraud, 
either  knowingly  or  through  gross 
negligence  and  inattention  to  their 
duties.  This  is  about  as  mean  a  fraud 
as  we  have  run  across. 

Kenneth  W.  Hutchinson  and  Wilton 
Matthews,  magazine  editors,  were  in¬ 
dicted  on  grand  larceny  and  theft 
charges.  They  are  said  to  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  purchase  manuscripts,  which 
later  they  reported  to  the  writers  were 
not  usable.  These  men  were  employed 
by  two  publishing  companies.  They 
would  accept  manuscripts,  write  checks 
for  the  authors,  forge  the  writers’  en¬ 
dorsements  on  the  checks,  then  deposit 
or  cash  the  checks  for  their  own  ac¬ 
counts.  The  scheme  and  fraud  came 
to  light  when  one  author  received  an 
income  statement  and  protested  that 
he  had  not  sold  any  copy  to  the  maga¬ 
zines.  The  investigation  that  followed 
revealed  the  scheme.  The  publishing 
companies  immediately  took  action 
against  the  men,  who  pleaded  guilty 
and  are  facing  sentences  up  to  10  years. 

Texas  has  instituted  a  service  that 
consists  of  a  system  of  monthly  re¬ 
ports  from  veterinarians  and  county 
agents.  These  reports  give  information 
on  poultry  and  livestock  diseases,  their 
location  and  extent.  This  brings  the 
information  into  a  central  clearing 
point  and  affords  opportunity  to  send 
out  warnings  and  suggestions  to  con¬ 
trol  diseases  in  the  affected  areas.  It 
has  proved  helpful  and  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  need  for  some  system  that 
will  control  the  diseases  of  poultry  and 
livestock  better  and  more  promptly. 

Please  collect  $3.00  for"  me  from  the 
Searchlight  Book  Company,  22  East 
17th  St.,  New  York.  They  advertise 
to  get  out  of  print  books  but  they  for¬ 
got  to  send  one  I  ordered.  Thank  you. 

New  York  L-  s. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  we  failed.  The 
company  did  not  respond  to  our  letters 
and  now  we  are  advised  that  they  are 
not  at  the  above  address  and  are  “out 
of  business.”  All  mail  is  returned  to 
senders.  We  had  other  complaints  and 
as  late  as  December  they  were  offering 
to  fill  orders.  It  all  looks  hopeless  now 
but  keep  the  name  on  the  record. 


You  Earn  Better  Profits. 

1,  23  years*  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big, 

—Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  8.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  r.rnwth-R»fn  Color. 

feath!^r^ gtoday  I 
Fwrite 


Get  the  full  facts  about 
cur  N.H.,  U.S.  Approved  Pul- 
.  lorum  Clean  stock.  Write — 


Prices. 


MOUL'S  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R, 
EXETER.  N.H 


HE  PROFITS  MOST 


WHO  BUYS  PARMENTER  REDS 

One  sure  way  you  poultrymen  can  make  money 
faster  is  to  get  tho  kind  of  chicks  that  lay 
more  eggs — and  that’s  Parmenter  Beds! 

Yes,  high  egg  production  is  built  into  Parmenter 
Beds  through  years  of  scientific  breeding.  So,  too, 
are  high  livability  and  long  life.  Send  your  order 
now  for  the  chicks  that  lay  more  eggs  for  a 
longer  time.  Males  for  broilers  available  for 
immediate  shipment. 


E.  B.  PARMENTER 

484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


c<ym L 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

. .  up  Goes  Production 

When  you  house  a  flock  of  Coil’s  New  Hampshires. 
They’re  especially  bred  for  better  growth,  feather¬ 
ing,  early  maturity,  meat  and  egg  production. 
Hundreds  of  successful  chick  raisers  make  more 
profit  with  Coil’s  Chicks. 

100%  U.  S.-tf.  H.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES — ROCK  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  CROSSES— BARRED  ROCKS 
CHICKS  STRAIGHT  RUN  OR  SEXED 
Write  for  New  Catalog— Order  Now. 


coll's  poultry  farm 


Box  R. 


East  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


High  Egg  Production-Yes  Sir 

'with  Twin  Cedar  Farm 
“PREFERRED  STOCK”  New 
Hampshires.  Noted  for  their  high 
egg  production,  this  strain  of 
Hamps  has  the  vigor  to  keep  producing 
profitably.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  yours  today. 

ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 
Route  B-1,  -  Gonic,  New  Hampshire 

’FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES- 

-write.  NICHOLS 

OF  KINGSTON.  N.  H.. 

Get  our  new  catalog  telling  how  Nichols 
“Know  How”  and  10-point  breeding  program 
has  built  and  Is  Improving  a  strain  noted  for 
broiler  and  egg  profits.  CHICKS  BY  AIR 
We  ship  Nichols  N.  II.  -  U.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean  Chicks  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  26_ KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Rock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old  70«  each. 
T'nder  100  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  do  Commercial  Capon- 
izing.  THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS.  INC. 

R.  F.  D.  I.  HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


C.  0.  D.  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS 


Pullorum  tested.  White  and  Barred  Rocks. $9.90  per 
100.  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $10.95  per  100:  White 
Giants  and  Bight  Brahmas,  $13.95;  Heavy  Assorted, 
$7.95.  Any  sex,  any  breed,  no  sex  guarantee,  $5.50  per 
IOO,  plus  postage.  Write  for  prices  chi  sexed  chicks. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
DEPT.  K  -  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


■■Vancrest  New  Hampshire 

Also  sex-links.  Chicks  pedigree-bred  for 
livability,  egg  and  broiler  production. 
Contest  proven.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

VAN  CREST  FARM 
IBOX  R,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y-l 


SUPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

McKUNE  FARMS 

r.  R.  3,  Binghamton,  New  York 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— EGGS 

Finest  meat  and  eggs  producers.  Specialized  since  1900. 

BOWDEN  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 

QUALITY  VERMONT  CHICKS  Sex-Linked  a  special¬ 
ty.  Vt. -U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  Inquire  early. 

BAKER’S  HATCHERY.  BRANDON,  VERMONT 


GUINEAS 

Pure  White  Breeders  ready  to  lay. 
Three  hens  and  one  cock  $10.00 

DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA/ 

HURRY  — DUCKLINGS 

Burnham's  Mammoth  Pekins  for  fast  growth,  size, 
production*  quick  profits.  Price  reasonable. 

M  A  PRY  BURNHAM 

■  ■  HRIL  8  Box  309,  North  Collins,  N.  JL 

GEESE!  DUCKS!  30  Varieties  Purebred  Breeding 

Stock.  Also  hatching  eggs.  Write  if  interested  1  - 
quality,  HEARTHSTONE  HAVEN,  Hampton.  N_± 

SMALL  WHITE  TURKEY  POULTS  from  PEDI¬ 

GREED  TOMS  and  Pullorum  Clean  Stock.  BlTTINt»» 
TURKEY  HAVEN,  PLUMSTEADVILLE,  PENNA- 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre- 
*  vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
p^Hfnrd  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

TsniR.SE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr]  Grossn 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  f 

in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month 
some  privileges.  BOX  4192,  Kural  New-Yorker. 


Massachusetts. 


EXPERIENCED:  Working  couple,  preferably  without 
children  for  small  country  estate  farm  in  Jersey 
3  miles  from  Plainfield.  Man  experienced  farmer. 
Wife  do  house  and  garden  work.  Good  home,  good 
pay.  Give  full  details  and  references.  Werners  Farm, 
It.  D,  2,  Plainfield,  N,  J. _ . 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  and  general  farmer  familiar 

with  modern  machinery  and  equipment.  Top  wages 
with  desirable  house  to  dependable  man.  Hunterdon 


Long  Island. 


'  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate.  Salary,  $1,300 


Wassale  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

FEMALE  cooks  and  dining  room  workers,  8  hour, 

four  weeks  paid  vacation.  Write  for  information, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  Hand:  single,  young  man,  experience  necessary, 


tions.  E.  J.  Wick,  Nakoma  Farms,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Mass. 


N.  J.  29  Rl. 


Harlingen,  New  Jersey,  or  Phone  (reversing  charges) 
Bellemeade,  N.  J.  29  Rl. _ 

WANTED  Now,  woman  for  general  housework.  Gooc 
modern  home.  Small  family  adults.  Located  on  rail' 


Norton,  Otter  Lake,  New  York. _ 

YOUNG  Lady  over  twenty  as  houseworker;  family  of 
two  on  farm  with  all  modem  equipment  100  miles 
from  New  York.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  cultured, 
trustworthy  person  who  would  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
family.  BOX  4932,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN — For  75  head  of  registered  Holsteins  on 

herd  test.  Write  fully  experience  number  in  family 
and  reference.  Farm  near  Philadelphia.  Write  BOX 
4928,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Good  plain  cook  for  private  home  in  country 

near  Pittsfield,  Mass.  All  modem  conveniences ;  no 
laundry;  own  room,  wages  $150.  monthly.  References 
required.  Answer  BOX  4927,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER,  Cook,  white,  own  room,  start  $100. 

washing  machine;  state  age,  character  references, 
BOX  4926,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

HELP  Wanted:  Single  or  married  man  wanted  for 

moderate  sized  dairy  farm.  Experience  necessary. 
Excellent  wages  and  generous  privileges  for  the  right 
man.  Full  detail  and  references  first  letter.  BOX  4924 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Two  married  men  for  farm  at  Morris  Co., 

N,  J.  Herdsman  for  60  cows  and  tractor  man.  Good 
wages,  houses,  etc.  BOX  4920,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  Middleaged  man  wanted;  capable  milking  3 

cows;  care  large  garden;  lawn,  poultry  etc.  Good 
board,  room.  State  wages.  BOX  4918,  Rural  New- 
Aorker,  _ 

WANTED:  Mature  woman  to  share  home  and  house- 

keeping  with  elderly  couple.  Remuneration  not  ex- 
cluded.  Mrs,  E.  Pilpel,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. _ 

MOTHER  and  daughter  for  cooking  and  housework  in 

small,  private  family  on  country  place  near  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Mother  must  be  experienced,  good  cook,  settled, 
reliable.  Daughter  must  be  old  enough  to  learn  to 
wait  on  table  and  assist  housework.  $150.  mainten¬ 
ance,  room  with  bath,  uniforms  suppUed.  Reference 
required.  Mrs.  Van  Ness  Philip,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Married,  experienced,  steady,  able  worker 

on  potato,  cauliflower  farm;  work  for  extra  workers. 
$3o  a  week  with  5-room  house,  electricity,  hot  and 
cold  running  water,  bathroom,  mile  from  village, 
movies,  schools,  churches.  Give  age,  weight,  nationality, 
eyesight,  kind  of  employment,  last  five  years.  Ernest 
Aimmerman,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced,  capable  gardener,  caretaker 
and  handyman  for  Connecticut  home.  Room,  board 
and  laundry.  State  age.  references  and  wages  ex- 
pected.  Whyte  Acres,  Windham,  Conn. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Permanent  for  Westchester  subur¬ 

ban  home,  convenient  to  city.  Christian  family  of 
4,  2  adults,  2  girls,  age  15  and  12.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions  with  your  own  room,  bath  and  radio. 
Please  write  giving  all  particulars.  BOX  4929,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

PRIVATE  school,  located  on  North  Shore  of  Long 

Island,  can  offer  work  to  woman  with  one  child. 

1  as‘l  salary  and  maintenance  for  self  and  child. 
BOX  4930,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VEAR  around  farm  hand.  Single,  on  a  small  dairy 
farm.  Room  and  board:  middleaged  preferred. 
Charles  Allkonls,  Tolland.  Mass.  _ * 

TWO  men  wanted  for  fruit  farming.  Modern,  newly 

renovated  apartments,  good  wages,  overtime  pay, 
privileges.  Covert  Apple  Orchards,  Interlaken.  N,  Y. 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  to  live  in  and  help  with 

lumseworfc  Doctor's  family  of  four,  two  children. 
Apply  308  Main  St.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  or  telephone 
Bristol  2-1220. 

WANTED:  One  or  two  dependable  cooks  for  boys' 

camp,  July  and  August,  160.  Also  dependable  man 
wno  knows  carpentry  and  electric  repair  service. 
H-  J.  Benchoff,  Woodstock.  Va, _ 

l'ARM  Manager,  large  farm  New  York  State.  Must 

t>j]]I?w  general  farming  and  able  to  handle  men. 

renous  experience  and  references  essential;  no 
£j»feing.  BOX  4936,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

HERDS’! IAN :  To  milk  cows  and  care  for  herd.  Must 

“reading,  calf  raising  and  have  excellent 

Kat!^encf?X,?esults  w111  be  apppreciated  and  compen- 
BOX  4934.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

^ '  Carried  men  or  man  and  son  for  purebred 
lYifSai?®?  modern  dairy  farm.  Top  wages,  seven  room 
bouse.  E,  R.  Smith,  Poplar  Point  Farms, 

£gneca  Fails,  N,  Y.  Tel.  621.  _ ' 

man,  single,  dog  kennel  hi  country,  penna¬ 

nt BankXPNlei J*  unneceS3ary-  p-  BOX  749» 

7 7 experienced  Ban  foj.  dairy  fcerd  located 

livim,  West  Indies.  Attractive  healthful 

PleasA  7d.itaons*  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Box6  age,  experience  and  family  dependents. 

4944»  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

jo™*3  Position,  Long  Island.  Cook, 

1340,  itura?1  N^Yorker]  Garden>  ^  B°X 

a  helper,  to  run  small,  modem  York 

ODDortunitD  *rvFT_/ana*  %“%  share  basis.  Excellent 
4949  full  particulars,-  references.  BOX 

phi'  Rural  New-Vm-tro- _ 

>fe1r^TUJaU  man*  Swiss-German  or  Dutch  pre- 

louse  1^,1  Ao^aily  farm  in  Georgia.  Wages  with 
Paris  J125  monthly.  Apply  with  full  details 

Athens,  Georgia?0”  Company*  128^  Goliege  Ave., 

Housekeeper-farmerette,  Western  New 

*ork.  Milking.  BOX  4054.  Rural  New. Yorker. 


i>  I  WANTED:  Poultryman  for  large  broiler  farm  in 
_  I  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey.  Experience  not  as  essential 
n  as  interest,  willingness  to  learn  and  application.  Man 
d  1  take  charge  of  a  flock  of  growing  broilers.  Steady 

“arried  or  single,  living  quarters  furnished. 

“  j  BOX  4945,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

y  I  WOMAN,  40  to  50  years  old,  to  do  general  housework 

t  1  farm  for  three  male  adults.  Modern  improve- 

1  ments;  Protestant  home;  respectable  people;  reference 
-  1  required;  permanent  if  capable;  farm  raised  preferred 
o  I  George  Herder,  Whitehouse  Sta,  N.  J. 

r  j  EXPERIENCED  farm  couple,  middleaged,  assistant 

3  1  to  superintendent  on  estate  farm  for  April.  6  cows, 
r  I  young  stock,  team,  tractor,  separator.  Surge  milker 
t  1  (optional),  modern  haying  machinery,  humane  hours, 
k  extra  help  when  needed,  one  Sunday  a  month  off, 
a  week  vacation.  Nice  5-room  house,  kitchen,  bath- 
room,  running  water,  cellar,  furnace,  fuel,  electricity, 

|  garden  spot;  $100  month;  steady  job.  Any  religion 

-  or  nationality.  Honest,  clean,  quiet,  dependable,  refer- 
.  I  ences,  operators  license  welcome.  Binghamton-Albany; 

-  1.900  feet  up,  hard  road,  six  miles  to  town.  Full 
i  information  first  letter.  BOX  4952,  Rural  New-Yorker 

J  I  handy  man:  Outside,  inside  work,  private  country 

i  I  plage,  able  to  paint,  repairs,  clean  place.  Must 
•  be  sober,  steady  worker.  No  drifters  wanted.  Good 

E  home.  $65  month.  BOX  146,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J 

I  MAID,  laundress,  private  country  home.  Permanent 

1  good  home  and  $50  a  month.  BOX  146,  Bound  Brook, 

1  New  Jersey. 

I  WANTED:  Sober  white  man,  work  dairy  farm; 

Oneida  County,  State  wages.  BOX  4953,  Rural 

I  New-Yorker. 

J  W ANTED;  Cook,  middleaged,  single  or  married  for 

I  country  boarding  house;  steady  job,  good  home  and 

1  good  pay.  6  day  week  with  vacation.  BOX  4955,  ltural 
j  New-Yorker. 

I  WANTED:  Farmer,  single  for  farm  with  10  cows,  600 

1  chickens,  other  help  employed;  good  home  and 
good  pay.  BOX  4956,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  YOUNG  woman  with  farm  background,  capable  and 

I  honest  wanted  for  general  housework  In  nice 

1  home  two  mHes  from  city.  No  objection  to  one  or 

I  two  children.  References  exchanged.  Mrs.  Anna  M 

I  Stafford,  R.  2,  South  Hill,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

j  HERDSMAN  for  clean  modern  barn.  Accredited  herd, 

I  machine  milking.  Liberal  wage,  farm  products 
|  supplied,  comfortable  house,  two  bedrooms,  bath, 
living  room,  kitchen.  Position  available  March  15. 
Phone  or  write  Daniel  MeKeon,  Ridgefield,  Connecti- 
|  cut  726. 

[  SINGLE  man  to  live  with  couple  on  farm  in  central 

I  Pennsylvania  and  work  by  month.  Write  E.  E. 

I  Schmick,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

1  EFFICIENT  and  dependable  married  man  of  good  habits 
for  general  work  on  a  dairy  farm.  Holstein  and 

1  Guernsey  cattle.  Good  living  quarters.  Top  wages. 

1  Bos4Jiion  now  open.  Adjacent  highway  and  schools. 

|  R.  W.  Howell,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 

I  COUPLE  wanted.  Man  for  vegetable  gardening,  lawns, 

1  mechanical  work.  Wife  for  cooking,  serving,  house- 
work.  Must  furnish  highest  references.  $150,  furnished 

1  house,  garage,  found.  Permanent  jobs  for  capable 

I  and  conscientious  workers.  Give  full  information  in 
first  application.  BOX  4957,  Kural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  April  1st,  married  man  and  single  man 

for  diversified  farm;  must  know  how  to  operate 
tractors  and  farm  machinery  also  milking  machines. 
$125  monthly,  house,  fuel,  lights  and  farm  products. 
Dennis  F.  Corey,  R.  D.  1,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

I  DAIRY  farmer,  experienced  herdsman,  to  take  charge 

|  of  dairy.  Holsteins,  30  milkers,  of  large  dairy- 
orchard  farm  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  Salary  and  share 
of  profits,  also  consider  shares.  References  necessary. 

J  BOX  4958,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

I  EXPERIENCED  man  for  dairy,  general  farm;  good 

I  wages,  5-room  house,  usual  privileges.  Sunnyvale, 
j  R.  D.  3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

1  WANTED:  Congenial  woman,  general  housework, 

I  modern  farm  home,  attractive  surroundings;  room, 
j  bath,  two  adults;  $100.  BOX  4981,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

j  WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milk- 

1  ers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s 
|  Employment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

|  HORSEMAN,  young,  experienced,  reliable,  desires  job 

on  breeding  farm  or  riding  stable.  Three  years 

I  agricultural  college.  Apply  BOX  4886,  Rural  New- 
1  Yorker. 

1  FARM  manager,  dairyman;  sincere,  honest,  hard  ! 

worker;  lucrative  methods  raising  beef,  hogs,  j 

smoked  food  specialities.  BOX  4896,  Rural  New-  - 

I  Yorker.  - 

1  LARGE  estate  manager  and  son-in-law  with  25  years 

experience  in  poultry  and  dairy  farming;  good 

I  reference;  two  weeks  trial  preferred.  Both  men  are  ] 
I  married,  no  children.  BOX  4912,  Rural  New-Yorker.  i 

I  WANTED:  Permanent  position  by  steady,  sober,  work-  ; 

ing  manager,  experienced  with  machinery,  capable 
|  and  responsible.  Best  references.  Available  March  15th.  i 

Need  at  least  4  rooms.  Give  details  first  letter.  BOX  i 
1  4931,  Rural  New-Yorker.  { 

I  MIDDLEAGEtD  Woman  wants  light  work  in  small  -1 

family.  BOX  4923,  Rural  New-Yorker.  1 

1  HOUSEKEEPER  Refined  American  protestant  (55).  . 

One  or  two  adults.  Modem  home.  BOX  4921,  R.N.-Y.  J 

1  HANDYMAN  or  caretaker  50  years  old.  Will  go  any-  < 

place.  Joseph  Waring,  504  So.  Maine  St.,  Woodstock,  : 
1  Virginia.  I 

I  EXPEBIKNCHD,  Reliable,  temperance,  non-smoker,  r 

I  single,  young  man,  wishes  position  on  modem  dairy 

1  farm.  Prefer  room  with  board  etc.  J.  P.  Smith, 

|  Schoharie.  New  York.  6 

1  VETERAN  Young  married  desires  managing  or  other  , 

I  suitable  position  on  poultry  or  fruit  farm.  Agricui-  1 
|  tural  experience  and  education.  Phone  BO  8-3938  or  S 
1  write  Alex  Levine,  69-42  Nanson  St.,  Forest  Hills,  5 
|  New  York.  < 

I  POSITION  Wanted:  protestant,  American,  47,  high 

school,  country,  healthy,  jovial,  neat,  just  and  de-  I 
1  pendable.  No  smoking.  No  drinking.  Operator’s  license 

1  since  1932.  Experienced;  general  housework,  rearing  3  P 
J  children,  care  of  aged  and  invalid,  boarding  house, 
t  sign  painting,  public  baking,  saleslady,  correspondent. 

\  No  reference.  First  place.  Highest  bidder.  (Mrs.)  I 

I  Laura  A.  Hunt,  Hillsdale,  New  York. 

ivxuwmr  aiiu  jlciusUiaii.  -Lail  11H1©  CXperi" 

ence,  general  farming  and  dairy;  able  to  handle 
men.  Married,  one  child.  BOX  31,  Hartsville. 
Bucks  County.  Pennsylvania.  _ 

MIDDLEAGED,  single,  retired  gentleman  desires 

part-time  outdoor  work  in  return  for  room  and 
board;  with  small  Protestant  family.  BOX  4938, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

AGE  16:  Agricultural  high  school  student  wants  farm 

work,  for  Summer.  Write  Raymond  Hannan,  33-11 
Greenpoint  Ave„  Long  Island  City,  New  York. 

ELDERLY  German  woman  wishes  position  as  house¬ 

keeper  on  gentleman’s  farm.  BOX  4943,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm  by  handy  man, 

54,  strong,  healthy;  some  farm  experience.  High 
wages  no  object,  BOX  4942,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  manager  of  producer-distributor 

retail  milk  business  with  100  or  more  milking 
cows  and  essential  farm  and  dairy  equipment.  Must  be 
well  located  for  distribution  and  if  not  now  profitable 
must  have  good  possibilities.  BOX  4947,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  _ 

DAIRY  farm  manager,  married,  no  children,  ex¬ 

perienced  and  practical,  A-l  references,  desires 
position.  BOX  4950,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

GIRL,  18,  likes  young  children,  wishes  position  as 

mother’s  helper  in  Christian  farm  home.  BOX  4946 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

A  COUNTRY  reared  young  woman;  healthy,  capable, 

cheerful  and  clean;  likes  children  and  homemaking 
Would  like  an  opportunity  to  work  in  congenial 
Protestant  country  family.  Prefer  congenial  surround¬ 
ings  and  good  home  to  high  wages.  References  ex- 
changed.  BOX  4961,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER,  life  experience,  successful-profitable 

farm  and  estate  management.  Exceptionally  in¬ 
dustrious,  efficient,  Scotch-American  of  45;  steady, 
reliable.  BOX  4963,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN  or  caretaker,  private  estate;  good  around 
vegetables,  shrubs,  care  grounds.  Single.  Year 
round.  BOX  4960,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  full  charge,  not  servant  type,  plan 
meals,  marketing,  good  cook;  small  family;  country; 
state  salary.  BOX  4962,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SiNGLE  man  under  60,  wants  place  as  caretaker, 

handyman,  small  estate.  Experienced  farmer,  good 
health.  Can  board  self  neatly.  State  salary.  Refer- 
ences.  BOX  4964,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WORKING  superintendent,  middleaged,  married, 
childless,  American;  life  experience  all  phases 
farming,  gardening,  estate  maintenance.  BOX  4965, 
Rural  New-Yorker 


MANAGER  of  kennel  position  wanted;  middleaged 
woman  with  years  of  experience.  BOX  4966,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  experienced,  gardener,  lawn,  repairs:  cook, 

serve,  housekeeper.  State  salary  first  letter.  BOX 
4967,  Kural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged,  neat,  pleasant;  wishes 

permanent  position  in  small  modern  home.  No 
children.  Can  drive.  Best  reference.  BOX  4968.  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


TO  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owner:  Do  you  have  relaxation 
on  your  estate  .and  farm?  No!  Then  try  a  compe¬ 
tent  superintendent.  Available  in  April.  BOX  4969. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE:  Hollander,  past  middleage,  wishes  position 

April  3  on  estate,  to  milk  6  to  10  cows  twice 
daily;  no  outside  work.  References.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  Please  state  work  and  wages.  Arie  Andeweg, 
care  Wartburg  Farm,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE  wish  position  on  estate,  man  for  dairy; 

wife  for  housework.  BOX  4983,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

44  S  EEIvEPER  for  estate  superintendent,  no 

children,  excellent  home  atmosphere;  all  modem 
conveniences.  State  age,  particulars,  wages.  BOX  4985, 
ltural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

.?ale:,  S-room  old  house  in  small  village,  elec- 

tricity,  half  acre,  $4,500.  Also  house  bad  roof, 
?4din£> .  floors  and  walls;  $1,500.  Harry  Vail, 
Warwick,  N.  Y.  ’ 


-  -  j-i.  uioueru  equips  opportune 

5  acre  broiler  farm  with  7-room  house  and  6  out¬ 
buildings,  15  brooder  oil  stoves,  running  water,  oil 
tanks,  etc.,  capacity  7,500  broilers  'minimum,  all 
stocked  and  in  perfect  condition.  Price  $15,000.  BOX 
4778,  Rural  New  -  Yorker. 


FARMS:  75  acres,  equipped,  9  cows,  $7,200.  Farm 
98  acres,  equipped,  15  cows,  modem  buildings, 
located  Route  20,  $12,500.  Farm  200  acres,  50  cow 
dairy  farm,  modern  buildings-,  on  Route  20,  $10,000. 
Terms  given.  Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain, 


iviuci  idi ms,  laiicnes  to  oou  acres. 
$2,000-$75,000.  Homes,  gas  stations,  feed  store,  re- 


WANTED:  Small  acreage,  in  New  York  or  New 

England,  on  paved  road,  with  or  without  buildings. 

till  ,1,.*^:  1  „  T.v  If _ k _  (VA  -T-r  ,  •  _ 


^  a  *  ajvjvt  yiitco)  vdbj  icruio,  jure©  cata¬ 
logue.  Albert  J.  Dostie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St., 

l  ft  rmoin  \  r,. :  v, .. 


-  w.vvv.,  V*  UW  UkAVi),  luq  1X1 X  ICO  11 . 

O’Reilly,  314  E.  54th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


taiawg  a  cuua  auu  A>iaryiana  ia 
Realty,  Park  Row,  Chestertown,  Md. 


’  ^  x liuui  anu  Dusmess 

bargains.  Free  copy,  write  West's  Farm  Agency, 


- ~  gvwo,  iuxxxx  jmiuuueu 

commercially.  income  over  $100,000  per  year. 


17  uuiiiv  uuup  iicai  laHt),  Village,  <pZ,UUV. 

120  acres,  substantial  buildings,  $2,500;  2-family 

I  llorrA  Hmir,  a  .1  ADA.  Or  A  -  /,  aa  *  ,  nr  , 


mwxmv.v  x.  uinioj  ii  diiid .  ui  in©  iieart  oi  me  Jrocono 
Mountains.  90  miles  from  New  York  and  85  miles 


120  miles  to  New  York  City;  9  room  house  with  im- 


iiH.uvu  on  naru  roaa  ~  miles  irom 
village.  Farm  house,  bam  for  43  head  of  milch  cows, 

1  F  o  I'rv,  ♦  aa!  n  .-.m/I  ^  «  .1  ^  x 


*4  duo  uuiij  auu.  casn  crop  iarm  near  uoigate  uni¬ 
versity,  nice  house,  enclosed  porch,  electric  lights. 


xxoxxuLi  x  uuiuj  iduu  in  ^neuango  luver  valley. 
Small  acreage.  Large  hen  house,  and  brooder  houses. 

[  am  ooroffft  •  Inw/TA  m  A/1  Am.  V.A..A.  TV  ..IT  V  •  _ 


-4-  *  cinia.  dues.  VTVHJU  House,  iviecin- 

city.  Near  creamery.  BOX  4922,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VANTED:  Farm  3  or  5  acres;  electricity.  Rent  or 

buy.  State  price.  BOX  4919,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

(EVEN  Acre,  15,000  capacity  broiler  plant,  500  foot 

house  with  Hving  quarters,  in  pine  grove  protected 

VoflAn  \Tutn  A  wurm  kun/.nlA..> - 1 _ s  .  +  , 


nuedge,  wwuiduu,  near  lane,  to  lzo  acre 
plots,  terms.  Safrane-k,  Vineland,  New,  ersey. _ 

;OR  Rent;  immediately  or  April  1,  dairy  farm  near 

Monroe,  N.  Y.  Modem  bam;  34  stanchions;  3  calf 


v  J  u  room  nouse;  gooa  COnal- 

tion,  Rudolph  Neugebauer,  Nanwsburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE;  1%  acres  $6,500.  60  miles  north  of  Wash- 

ington;  7  rooms,  bath,  electric,  poultry  brooder 
house,  double  garage,  nice  village.  Owner  Box  311. 
Taneytown,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE:  16  acre  chicken  farm  and  tourist  home  on 

U.S.  Route  20,  good  buildings,  good  land;  border  on 
nice  lake.  Write  or  call  Albert  Magnuson,  Madison, 
New  York.  Phone  68F5.  _ 

EIGHT  Room  house  solid  construction,  2  acres  of 

ground  with  brook,  electricity,  artesian  well  water  In 
house,  sewer  connection  available,  garage,  chicken 
coops,  out  buildings,  located  near  business  center  and 
all  transportation  in  Fairlawn,  N.  J.  $5,000.  Goeriing 
8-50  Cedar  St.,  Fairlawn,  N.  J.  Fairlawn  6-1254W 


WANT  purchase  small  house,  bungalow,  L.  I.  commut¬ 

ing  N.  Y.  C.  Reasonable.  No  brokers.  BOX  4933 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  settle  estate.  Outstanding  Hudson  Valley  fruit 

farm.  175  acres,  over  8,000  bearing  trees.  120,000- 
bushel  cold  storage  plant,  fully  equipped,  feed  mill¬ 
ing  outfit.  Many  other  large  buildings.  Historic  200 
year  old  stone  house,  all  improvements,  on  state 
highway.  For  details  contact  Sinay,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  234. 

OLD  Stratton  homestead,  396  acres,  very  productive 

land,  60  of  which  are  river  flats,  100  acres  wood 
lot,  nearly  new  three  level  bam,  45  Btanchions,  10 
can  electric  milk  cooler,  large  old  barn,  other  build¬ 
ings.  Good  bouse,  12  rooms.  Can  be  used  as  twin, 
an  addition  of  six  rooms  for  hired  man.  Excellent 
cellar,  bath,  lights.  This  farm  is  located  on  main 
highway  number  12,  only  five  miles  from  Oxford,  15 
from  Norwich,  27  from  Binghamton.  Has  marvelous 
view  of  country  side  and  Chenango  Kiver,  but  aU 
land  can  be  plowed  by  tractor.  Just  right  for  tourist 
home,  antique  shop,  gas  station  and  cabins  if  you 
want  in  addition  to  farming.  Price  only  $15,000  bare. 
Guy  H.  Beam,  44  St.  Charles  St.,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  7-6583. 


FARM  for  sale:  3*4  acres,  9-room  house,  good  con¬ 
dition,  steam  heat,  electricity,  gas  range,  tw» 
barns,  stable  and  two  garages.  Rich  well  manured 
ai  ’  4 1 a U 1  e  for  greenhouse  or  nursery  development. 

Also  5%  acres  farm  land,  well  cultivated,  no  build¬ 
ings.  B.  V.  Anagnostis,  24  Merrill  Ave,  Staten 
Island  2,  N.  Y. 

232  ACRES,  paved  road,  Lisbon  3  miles.  Barn,  silo, 

other  buildings.  House,  7  rooms,  bath,  heater,  gas. 
electricity.  Farmed  by  owner  50  years.  Ralph  L 
Adams,  Lisbon.  Ohio. _ 

WE  can  show  you  any  type  property  you  desire. 

I  arms,  dwellings,  business  properties.  In  Vermont 
and  New  York  State.  New  descriptive  booklet  just 
printed.  185  listings.  25  cents.  P.  J.  Cummings, 
Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. _ 

WANT  a  farm?  Eight  States.  New  catalog,  5  cents 
postage.  Batson  Farm  Agency,  489  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York  City. 


WANTED:  A  small  farm  two  to  five  acres  of  land, 

20  to  30  miles  from  New  York.  S  &  R  Poultry 
Farm  &  Hatchery.  Harford  Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

SEVEN  Room  house,  conveniences,  driving  manu¬ 
facturing  town:  South  Jersey.  BOX  4935,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Small  house  or  bungalow,  four  or  five 

rooms,  electricity,  water,  on  bus  line  or  railroad; 
not  over  $2,o00;  in  New  York  State.  BOX  4939, 
Rural  New-lorker. 


2  t0T  sa4e:  250  acrcs>  %  tillable,  carry  60 

head  and  poultry.  Can  be  purchased  separately  or 
together,  with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  Two  miles 
from  Sherburne.  Electricity,  running  water  and  tele- 
Phone.  Roy  F.  Van  Wagner,  Rt,  3,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 
MODERN  gas  station,  repair  shop,  living  quarters, 
camp  site,  accessory  store;  main  highway,  good 
business.  E.  Bullard,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

FREE  list:  Farms,  dairy,  fruit,  poultry,  country 
homes,  camps.  Eari  Townley,  Burnt  HiHs,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  North  Hero,  Vermont,  3  farms,  30  acres, 
buildings;  80  acres  with  buildings,;  250  acres 
Yorkeb  lChnSS‘  A°  brokers’  BOX  4951>  Rural  New- 


ye,ar  F°,un(1  resort  in  beautiful  location. 

Completely  furnished  and  ready  for  Immediate 
occupancy,  5o  miles  from  New  York  City,  for  sale  or 
rent.  Joseph  Bianchi,  Penwell,  Port  Murray,  N  J 
Phone  Washington  753  W-l.  _ 

1’* I(Tfn^vViI^o‘i0Unvr>]1  estat®s  in  the  rich  Tioughnioga 

(ion  A  alley.  Combine  a  real  country 

fTmf  'rw?  1\r?ilta,bie  dairy,  poultry,  turkey  or  fruit 
fw-  i?nly  h0£rs  bjr  plane’  5  hours  by  motor 
from  New  York.  For  the  best  obtainable,  contact 
Springer’ 83  )Rcat  Estate,  59  Main  St.,  CorUand. 


WANTED  to  buy,  small  farm,  house,  electricity  * 

4948?1URural  "New-Yorker.  C"  $3’00°  ^ 


E^Prm-n~3  1Si4  aCv  ,]lairy  farm'  11  milea  south 
of  Cortland,  New  York,  on  macadam  road.  Tele¬ 

phone.  electricity;  central  school  bus  and  Star  Route 

andd7ai,road  "7  t0  client,  creamery,  ^ Generali 'Zt 
™.  railroad.  60  acres  tractor  tilled,  sugar  bush 
1,500  trees,  timber,  some  ready  to  cut,  large  over¬ 

drive  barn,  concrete  basement,  stanchions  for  45 
head  and  box  stalls.  Brand  new  tile  silo,  splendid 
h  f®’  lots  .  of  running  water,  20-room  house, 

stone  and  concrete  foundation,  equipped  for  single 

vink«rUbrIe  occup?ncy'  baths>  automatic  self  feeding 
stoker  furnace.  Large  cellars,  stone  floors,  concrete 

toalhon7>UThUdrfTe  in,£ara£e',  concrete  floor,  attached 
to  house.  This  farm  is  in  A-l  condition  and  is  a 

forcedm°toeyspnakhr  in  7  tax  distrlct.  Present  owner 
forced  to  sell  because  of  poor  health.  Price  $9,000. 

extra  77  fi-g?r  equipment  Included  at  small 
™fa.  cost  Immediate  possession.  Shown  only  by 
appointment  Myrtle  Moscrip,  with  Eastern  Realty 

Company,  Whitney  Point.  N.  Y.  y 


ORANGE  County,  60  miles  from  New  York  City  6 

rooms,  half  acre,  possession,  $4,200.  116  a’cre 

ito,fh|,tdairy^farm’-r,equipr)ed  $17,000.  List  free.  Paul 
Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

OLD  established  highway  diner.  One  of  the  best 

paying  lunch  wagons  on  U.  S.  Route  1.  One  mile 
y™  n°W.  F°rd  factory  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
$35,000,  terms  arranged.  Fred  C.  Havens,  Realtor, 

2-0525  B°X  654,  New  Bruns«’ick,  N.  J.  Tel.  N.  B. 


TWO  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  the  Catskills  for  sale, 
RocheneabN  Y^  Lanza’  15  Weyman  Ave.,  New 

WANT  to  buy,  well  located  drug  store,  auto  supply, 

tourist  court  or  country  general  store  with 
SI  .  connection;  any  locality.  Address 

BOX  288,  Winchester,  Va. _ 

TOBACCO  farm,  35  acres,  2  sheds,  good  6-room 

house,  2-car  garage,  on  state  road;  the  best  of  land: 
bank  mortgage  $5,000.  Near  Springfield,  $13,500. 
4>?lry  farm,  300  acres,  28  cows,  2  horses,  tractor, 
machine,  good  house;  milk  taken  at  door; 
JH'500.  80-acre  fam,  good  house  and  barn;  on  hard 
road,  Monson  $8,000.  Cape  Cod  modern  house,  5 
rooms  finished,  all  latest  conveniences,  fireplace; 
beautiful  view;  9  acres  land;  good  barn  and  poultry 
house;  2-car  garage,  $10,500.  John  J.  Adams,  143 
Bridge  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  Tel.  2-8314, _ 

BEAUTIFUL  Schoharie  fruit  and  dairy  farm;  150 

acres,  12-room  house,  all  conveniences,  8-room 
tenant  house,  fertile  limestone  soil,  900  bearing  apple 
trees;  practically  no  codling  moth,  no  fruit  failure 
in  30  years.  Also  farm  125  acres,  8-room  house,  large 
harn;  30  acres  timber  and  reforested.  Write  BOX 
4990,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  House  in  run  down  condition  and  4  acres 
.„°,f  S»f;d  land.  Beautifully  located  in  Sussex  County 
hills.  Electricity  within  reach.  6  miles  from  Newton, 
2  frem  Swartswood  Lake,  %  mile  from 

Paullnskill  Lake;  $4,000.  Walter  Behrman,  Newton, 
New  Jersey. _ 

FIVE  acre  tracts  in  vegetarian  community.  Frost. 

Route  2,  Arcadia  5,  Florida. _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  farm,  2-10  acres,  5-6  rooms, 

furnished-unfurnished,  by  year.  BOX  101,  Vandeveer 
Sta.,  Brooklyn  IQ,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  sale,  in  New  City,  Rockland  County.  N.  Y. 

over  24  acres,  choice  location,  550  ft.  road  frontage] 
Sturdy  frame  house,  completely  modernized,  three  bed 
rooms,  large  living  room,  fireplace,  Frlgidaire,  electric 
range,  Bendix,  new  artesian  well,  all  copper  plumbing. 
15  acres  all  clear,  remainder  natural  forest  park  with 
spring.  Near  schools,  shopping,  churches,  commuting. 
Taxes  $140.  Ideal  for  farm-estate  or  building  develop¬ 
ment.  Price  $22,000.  Owner  BOX  4971,  Rural  New- 
1  orker. _ 

98  ACRE  farm  to  let  from  the  first  day  of  April, 

1947.  In  Danby,  N.  Y.  6  miles  from  Ithaca  and 
50  from  Binghamton.  In  the  Finger  Lakes  region 
2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Beautiful  place;  good  land. 
For  information  write  owner  J,  Gruskin,  60  Bell  St., 
Belleville,  N,  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Excellent  150  acre,  fertile  tillable  dairy 

farm  on  macadam  road,  7  miles  from  the  City  of 
Ogdensburg,  also  19  acres  in  two  woodlots,  one  fine 
for  trapping;  farm  with  inexhaustible  artesian  well 
is  suitable  for  road  stand.  Buildings  modernized,  in 
good  condition;  electricity  with  colonial  fluorescent  and 
crystal  lights  in  house  which  is  large  enough  for  two 
families  or  tourists.  Farm  will  carry  30-40  cows 
easily,  fully  equipped  for  cooling  of  milk  and  dairy 
farming.  Gravel  pit  5  acres  in  the  place,  salable  to 
the  town.  No  gravel  has  been  sold.  Open  for  Inspection 
April  5  through  12th.  Inquire  of  Tamar  Wheater 
(owner)  Box  570,  Hicksville,  Long  Island.  N.  Y, 

20  ACRES  choice  muckland  near  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  for 

rent.  E.  E.  Schmick,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


3  LOTS  near  Morristown,  water,  gas,  electricity;  ac¬ 

cessible  bus;  10  minutes  to  train,  town.  Catholic 
church,  stores,  public  school.  Mary  A.  Perrine, 
Califon,  N.  J, _ 

FOR  Sale:  "Broadacres.”  180  acres,  excellent  lo¬ 

cation,  Route  12  between  the  City  of  Norwich 
and  the  Village  of  Sherburne,  15  room  house,  3 
baths,  hardwood  floors,  hot  water  heat,  a  city  home 
In  the  country,  large  dairy  bam,  2  silos,  3  car  garage, 
granary  etc.,  price  $20,000.  Write  Cralne  &  Miner, 
Licensed  Real  Estate  Brokers,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  for 
description  and  pictures. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. 

Other  Advertisementi  of  Sabseriberst 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  224. 


RIGHT  ON  YOUR  OWN 
FARM,  HERE’S  A  FROZEN 
FOOD  CABINET  THAT 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

*7 twee  TitacfA! 

SAVE  ON  BUYING— Buy  in  bulk  when  food 
is  abundant,  prices  right.  Purchase  for  less, 
eliminate  extra  shopping,  have  deliciously 
fresh  frozen  foods  later  at  amazingly  low  cost. 

SAVE  ON  FARM  SURPLUS— Your  truck 
garden  can  keep  you  supplied  not  just  for 
summer  weeks  but  all  year  ’round-— without 
canning!  Store  meat,  poultry,  vegetables,  fruits 
“by  the  Barrel”  in  your  own  freezer,  for  eco¬ 
nomical  use  or  sale  later. 

(  - 

SAVE  ON  WASTE — Cooked  foods,  too,  can 
be  frozen  indefinitely.  “Table  surplus”  now 
wasted  can  provide  farther  wholesome  meals 
when  you  save  it  by  freezing! 


K  i 


A  VARIITY  Of  SIZCS— CAS  Y  TO 

FRIGID-FREEZE  "Walk-In" 
Freezers  are  pre-fabricated  at  the 
factory  in  sections  for  quick  as¬ 
sembly  in  almost  any  size  space. 
You  get  “tailor-made”  freezers  to 
fit  your  exact  needs  .  .  .  whatever 
your  problem  of  freezer  capacity 
or  available  room.  Your  local 


INSTALL— TOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

dealer  has  FRIGID-FREEZE 
Frozen  Food  Cabinets  on  display, 
in  most  cases  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Without  obligation,  see 
how  FRIGID- FREEZE  offers  every 
farmer  the  maximum  in  scientific 
freezing  and  storage  at  lowest  in¬ 
stallation  and  operating  cost. 


Exterior  dimensions  from  6'  x  6'  x  7Vt'  to 
9'  x  15'  x  7W 

Interior  dimensions  from  5'  x  5'  x  6!4'  to 
8'  x  14'  x  614' 

Cubic  Capacity  from  162  cubic  feet  to  728 
cubic  feet  or  larger, 
of  specialty  treated  approved  low-tem¬ 
perature,  low-density  insulation. 

Door  and  mechanism  sections  can  be  placed 
on  any  side. 

Motor:  220  volt,  60  Cycle,  A.C.,  %  and  1  HP 
models.  Single  Phase;  1  Vi,  2  and  3  HP 
models,  Three  Phase. 

Weight  crated  —  2350  lbs.  to  4550  lbs. 

All  ALUMINUM,  HEAVY  GAUGE,; 

INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE* 


iiK.  - 


DELIVERY  ON  THESE  COMPACT  FARM  FREEZERS 


Miiliilk 


Unit  sealed  In  oil  .  .  .  Selective  control  for  freezing  and  storage  .  . ,  Quiet  operation 
Heavy  steel  construction  .  .  .  All  {olnts  electrically  welded  .  .  ,  Approved  Insulation 
•  «  •  Double-bo  Iced  "Dulux"  enamel  finish  .  ,  .  Heavy-duty  chromed  brass  hardware. 


‘Pioneer,  in  low  temperature  refrigeration 

REFRIGERATION  CORPORATION 

Executive  Sales  Office 

S 5  WEST  13th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.Y. 


FACTORIES;  PERTH  AMBOY  AND  ARLINGTON,  N. 


V  T  S  V  f.  C  A 


ta^TRY  h  OJA 
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“It  Is  Written,  My  House  Shall  Be  Called  The  House  Of  Prayer” 


April  5,  1947 


Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945,  at  the 
Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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V  UI.  V  11.  333  w.  30th  St.,  New  York  d/  N.  Y.  Pride  50e  a  Year. 
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Better  So 

need  more  of  a  grass  agriculture.” 

» V  This  expression  has  been  on  the 
tongues  of  many  because  of  some  significant 
facts  turning  over  in  their  minds.  One  of  these 
facts  is  the  seriousness  of  erosion.  For  the  re¬ 
duction  and  prevention  of  this  loss  of  soil,  a 
good  sod-grass  cover  admits  of  no  superior. 
Then,  too,  with  the  labor  shortage  on  many 
farms  so  acute,  economic  management  is  forc¬ 
ing  some  to  let  the  animals  do  the  harvesting. 
While  cattle  are  doing  this,  they  are  also  dis¬ 
tributing  manure  at  the  same  time,  and  so 
relieving  the  farmer  of  these  two  common  and 
laborious  farm  operations.  If  the  more  regular 


An  examination  of  his  mixed  grasses  is  being  made 
by  Mr.  E.  N.  Nichols  of  Boone  County,  Missouri. 
When  lime  and  phosphate  were  applied,  he  did  not 
get  a  good  growth,  especially  during  the  early  and 
late  seasons.  However,  when  a  suitable  amount  of 
nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonium  nitrate,  was 
also  used,  a  uniform  and  vigorous  growth  of  highly 
nutritious  and  palatable  forage  resulted. 

plowing  for  tilled  crops  is  too  costly  in  dollars 
and  in  damage  by  erosion,  grass  must  be  the 
crop  for  consideration.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  must  remember  that  not  just  any  grass 
can  be  acceptable.  We  must  have  better  grass 
and  for  that  we  must  consider  making  the 
soils  better  in  order  to  grow  grass  of  better 
quality  and  thus  make  higher  returns. 

Grass  and  Fertility 

While  it  takes  much  labor  to  carry  on 
arable  agriculture,  one  dare  not  draw  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  good  grass  agriculture  can  be 
carried  out  with  no  particular  attention  to 
the  soil.  Of  course,  we  well  know  that  grass 
does  much  to  care  for  itself.  It  makes  dense 
cover  of  both  living  and  dead  plant  parts  to 
hold  back  the  rainfall  from  runoff  and  there¬ 
by  provides  for  more  water  filtering  into  the 
soil.  It  develops  its  roots  in  great  numbers  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  soil  where  chances 
for  dead  vegetable  matter  to  be  dropped  back 
are  best,  where  aeration  is  at  the  maximum 
for  rapid  decay  of  such  contributions,  and 
where  it  can  have  the  greatest  help  of  all  the 
dynamic  aspects  of  the  nutrient  elements 
needed.  Grass  is  a  good  manager  in  several 
respects  for  its  own  survival;  consequently  it 
is  the  crop  to  use  when  those  other  taller,  more 
pampered  plants  do  not  survive.  But  when 
other  crops  cannot  nourish  themselves  be¬ 
cause  of  the  less  fertile  soil,  can  grass,  grown 
on  these  depleted  areas,  be  considered  as  a 
suitable  animal  feed? 

Recently  much  time  and  effort  has  gone 
into  the  search  for  different  kinds  of  grasses, 
especially  for  better  seed  production  by  them. 
This  effort  has  been  put  out  particularly  for 
grasses  common  under  lesser  annual  rainfalls 
and  various  other  climatic  aspects.  Short 
grasses  like  the  buffalo  and  grama  grasses  of 
the  drier  Western  areas  have  drawn  attention 
because  they  are  known  to  be  highly  nutritious 
feeds.  We  say  they  serve  to  grow  good  animals. 
This  good  feed  characteristic  is  due  to  growth 


for  Better 


April  5,  1947 

Grass 


By  Wm .  A.  Albrecht 

of  these  grasses  on  semi-humid  soils  in  which 
there  is  a  liberal  fertility  reserve  in  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  minerals  and  rocks  as  well  as  in  the 
clay  of  the  soil.  However,  the  pedigree  of  such 
a  crop  is  no  guaranty  of  its  performance  in 
providing  high  quality  as  feed  when  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  soils;  for  example,  under 
higher  rainfalls  or  humid  conditions,  much 
farther  East.  Moving  the  crop  to  some  other 
territory  does  not  mean  carrying  along  that 
crop’s  quality  as  a  good  feed  unless  it  goes  to 
soils  of  correspondingly  high  fertility.  The 
characteristic  of  the  crop  for  feed  goes  back 
to  the  soil  that  grew  it. 

Protein  in  Pasture 

The  big  problem  in  feeding  animals  is  one 
of  providing  the  necessary  proteins.  Likewise, 
in  providing  nourishment  for  the  plants,  the 
big  problem  is  one  of  feeding  them  with  needed 
mineral  fertility.  Have  you  ever  thought  that 
the  plant,  like  the  animal,  is  struggling  for 
protein;  that  even  for  the  plant  this  is  costly 
and  difficult  to  compound;  and  that  the  plant 
needs  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  which  are  taken 
from  the  soil,  in  order  to  make  the  proteins 
by  which  its  own  reproduction  is  guaranteed? 
Plants  are  the  usual  source  of  proteins  for 
most  animals.  In  fact,  all  higher  forms  of  life 
depend  a  great  deal  on  the  plant’s  protein- 
synthesizing  power  which  in  turn  depends  on 
the  mineral  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  legumes  are  the  protein-rich,  and 
mineral-rich  forages.  Here,  one  is  compelled  to 
recall  that  these  crops,  especially  alfalfa,  will 
be  gatherers  of  nitrogen  —  the  element  by 
which  protein  is  characterized  —  and  elabo- 
rators  of  body-building  feeds  only  when  lime, 
phosphorus  and  other  mineral  fertility  ele¬ 
ments  are  generously  supplied  to  them  by 
the  soil.  While  you  may  have  been  thinking 
that  only  legumes  need  a  fertile  soil,  the  non¬ 
legumes,  such  as  timothy,  also  demand  fertile 
soils  if  they  are  to  be  good  feeds  for  purposes 
other  than  merely  putting  bulk  into  the 
paunch. 

Plants  serve  two  functions  as  feed:  first, 
they  provide  large  amounts  of  substances  for 
body  energy,  and  second,  they  provide  pro¬ 
teins  and  mineral  complexes  in  smaller 
amounts  for  body  building.  Any  plant  is  an 
energy  feed  because  it  has  built  itself  mainly 
of  carbohydrates  that  are  energy  or  fuel  feeds. 
These  are  compounded  from  air  and  water  by 
sunshine  power  in  the  plant  process,  which 
we  call  photosynthesis.  It  does  not  require 
much  from  the  soil  to  do  this  energy-con¬ 
densing  job.  But  for  making  proteins,  much 
more  mineral  fertility  must  get  into  the  plant 
and  into  these  final  feed  products.  By  the 
plant’s  own  life  processes,  or  those  we  may 
call  biosynthesis,  the  sugars  originating  in 
photosynthesis  are  burned  in  part  to  convert 
another  portion  of  themselves  into  the  pro¬ 
teins,  the  mineral  complexes,  and  the  other 
body-building  and  catalytic  compounds. 
Whether  it  is  more  than  body  fuel  in  nu¬ 
trition  depends  on  how  fertile  the  soil  was 
that  grew  it.  It  is  then,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  soil  fertility  that  puts  the  body-growing 
quality  into  the  grass.  It  is  the  soil  fertility 
that  makes  grass  truly  nutritious  and  gives 
possible  high  cash  value,  through  animal 
utilization  of  it. 

Minerals  from  Forage 

When  one  looks  at  the  chemical  analysis  of 
the  legume  forages,  their  high  ash  contents 
in  calcium,  phosphorus,  potassium,  magnesium 
and  other  nutrient  elements  are  impressive. 
For  example,  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  and  red 
clover  are  high  in  calcium.  Red  clover  is  high 
also  in  potassium.  Soybeans  are  pronounced 
in  their  magnesium  content.  Alfalfa  uses  one 
of  the  less  discussed  elements,  namely,  boron, 
more  pronouncedly  than  many  other  crops. 
Among  the  non-legumes,  some  are  also  high 
in  mineral  nutrients  and  most  any  crop, 
whether  legume  or  non-legume,  may  have 
one  or  more  special  elements  characterizing 
its  chemical  composition.  We  have  appreciated 
the  need  for,  and  have  emphasized,  such  in¬ 


dividual  mineral  elements  for  each  particular 
crop  by  applying  them  to  the  soil  to  insure 
the  yield  and  thus  to  enrich  the  crop  in  them 
for  feeding  purposes. 

But  in  noticing  these  mineral  contents  we 
have  been  prone  to  see  the  crop  mainly  as  a 
hauler  of  those  mineral  elements  to  the 
manger  box.  We  have  beeen  prone  to  reason 
that  when  crops  deficient  in  delivery  of 
mineral  elements,  like  calcium  or  phosphorus, 
are  fed,  all  that  we  need  to  do  to  remedy 
such  trouble  is  to  feed  ground  limestone  and 
steamed  bonemeal  as  supplements  along  with 
these  deficient  forages.  Certainly  it  would  be 
much  simpler  to  use  a  truck  and  shovel  to 
haul  calcium  as  limestone  to  the  feed  box  than 
to  bring  it  in  by  asking  alfalfa  to  collect  it 
from  the  soil  on  which  we  first  scattered  it. 
Experimental  studies,  however,  with  dairy 
cattle  have  told  us  that  calcium  for  animal 
nutrition  coming  via  alfalfa  or  other  hay  is 
more  efficient  than  that  coming  via  the 
mineral  box. 

While  traveling  with  the  crop  from  the 
field  to  the  manger,  lime  is  doing  something 
more  than  just  hitchhiking.  Its  calcium  is 
working  its  way  by  aiding  in  the  synthetic 
construction  of  the  proteins  and  all  the  other 
essential  feed  and  food  complexes.  It  is  serv¬ 
ing  to  bring  many  other  necessary  mineral 
nutrient  elements  along  in  its  company.  Cal¬ 
cium  and  the  other  mineral  elements  do  their 
main  nutritional  services,  not  so  much  in  the 
elemental  form  as  ash  analyses  led  us  to  sus¬ 
pect,  but  possibly  largely  in  their  complex 
organo-mineral  combinations  rendering  differ¬ 
ent  services  according  to  conditions  yet  un¬ 
known.  Possibly  even  sodium  and  chlorine, 
taken  so  commonly  in  the  ordinary  mineral 
salt  block,  may  be  more  nutritious  when  com¬ 
ing  to  the  animal  through  plant  delivery. 

Unbalanced  Diets 

When  you  sometimes  see  spots  of  tall  grass 
with  a  rich  green  color  in  the  pasture,  where 
the  cattle  are  permitting  it  to  grow  while  they 
eat  around  such  areas,  have  you  ever  thought 
that  this  might  be  a  case  of  unbalanced  diet 


The  smaller  shin  bone  is  from  a  six  months  old  cal) 
which  grazed  on  an  abundant  supply  of  drass,Mbu. 
on  a  soil  of  low  fertility.  The  larger  shin  bone, 
ing  more  than  twice  as  much  and  of  far  greater 
strength,  is  from  a  calf  of  similar  age  and  hfcea- 
ing  that  was  allowed  on  grass  grown  on  soil  whi 
had  received  adequate  and  proper  fertilization. 

for  the  cattle  because  the  tall  grass  also. had 
an  unbalanced  diet  from  the  soil?  Aninia 
droppings,  and  particularly  urine  with  hs 
generous  content  of  nitrogen,  are  usually  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  seemingly  luscious  grass 
spots.  But  the  cow’s  refusal  to  eat  them  lS 
due  to  the  dictates  of  her  appetite,  that  m 
turn  is  guided  by  physiological  controls, 
against  taking  this  unbalanced  feed  because 
of  unbalanced  (Continued  on  Page  246) 
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The  Vine  Crops 

By  D.  F.  Jones 

QUASHES  and  pumpkins  contain  large 
amounts  of  vitamin  A  so  essential  for  the 
prevention  of  ii.fections  and  for  good  eye¬ 
sight.  They  are  also  among  the  most  efficient 
vegetables  in  the  production  of  total  nutrients 
per  pound,  per  unit  of  land  and  in  the  re¬ 
turns  for  man  hours  of  labor.  They  are  easily 
grown  with  little  or  no  hand  labor.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  they  are  good  to  eat.  Pumpkin  pie 
with  whipped  cream  is  one  of  America’s 
favorite  desserts.  Muskmelons  and  water¬ 
melons  are  most  delicious  fruits  when  in  their 
prime.  Muskmelons  provide  vitamin  C  and 
watermelons  have  A,  B,  and  C.  Cucumbers 
are  not  high  in  either  vitamins  or  nutrients, 
but  they  are  a  good  appetizer  and  salad  plant. 

Cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins  and  squashes 
all  belong  to  one  family  of  plants,  the  cucur¬ 
bits.  Cucumbers  and  melons  are  old  world 
species,  having  first  been  cultivated  in  the 
desert  regions  bordering  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  Asia.  Pumpkins  and  squashes  are  new 
world  plants  and  were  used  by  the  Indians 
long  before  the  time  of  Columbus. 

All  the  vine  crops  have  about  the  same  re¬ 
quirements  in  soil,  fertilization  and  general 
culture,  and  for  the  most  part  are  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  the  same  insects  and  diseases. 
They  are  all  easily  killed  by  frost  and  grow 
best  in  the  hot,  dry  days  of  Midsummer. 
Their  flowers  are  of  two  types,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  and  with  most  varieties 
are  produced  on  the  same  plant. 

Each  type  of  flower  is  easily 
recognized.  The  female  flowers 
have  small  fruits  at  their  base  be¬ 
fore  the  flowers  open.  When 
properly  pollinated,  these  develop 
into  mature  fruit.  Male  flowers  do 
not  have  these  immature  fruits 
and  produce  only  pollen  which  is 
.sticky  and  carried  by  insects  to 
the  female  flowers  to  effect  fertili¬ 
zation.  With  most  varieties  the 
male  flowers  appear  first.  These 
drop  off  without  forming  fruit, 
much  to  the  distress  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  gardener  who  may  think 
he  is  not  going  to  get  any  crop  at 
all.  But  if  he  will  be  patient,  he 
will  see  little  squashes,  cucumbers, 
and  melons  begin  to  form  on  the 
female  flowers  when  they  later 
appear.  If  not  properly  pollinated, 
they  drop  off,  and  in  wet  weather 
they  frequently  rot.  Some  varieties 
of  Summer  squash,  such  as  Yankee 
Hybrid,  produce  only  female  flowers  at  first 
and  should  be  interplanted  with  other  varie¬ 
ties  to  produce  an  early  crop. 

The  insects  that  carry  pollen  from  flower  to 
flower  are  frequently  killed  by  the  insecticides 
that  are  used  to  control  beetles  and  borers, 
and  as  a  result  fields  are  sometimes  unfruitful 
for  this  reason.  Avoid  putting  these  materials 
inside  the  flowers  by  dusting  or  spraying  when 
the  flowers  are  closed  in  early  morning.  Since 
the  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant 
usually  open  at  different  times,  cross -fertili¬ 
zation  is  the  rule.  Insects,  mostly  honey  bees 
and  bumble  bees,  travel  long  distances  so  that 
the  vine  crops  are  usually  cross-fertilized  and 
for  that  reason  are  highly  variable  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  as  a  uniform  variety. 
Commercially  grown  seed  is  produced  mainly 
*n  the  midwest  prairie  and  mountain  States, 
where  there  are  fewer  diseases  and  better 
isolation  can  be  obtained  by  placing  the 
different  varieties  far  apart. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  four  main 
groups,  cucumbers,  muskmelons,  watermelons 
and  squashes,  do  not  intercross  and  can  be 
grown  near  each  other  with  no  danger  of 
germinal  mixing.  Some  of  the  squashes  and 
Pumpkins  will  interbreed  and  care  must  there- 
ore  be  taken  to  keep  them  separated.  All 
hese  plants  are  susceptible  to  the  same  dis¬ 
eases  and  insects,  but  some  are  more  injured 
A  them  than  others.  For  this  reason,  it  is  a 
f°°d  Plan  to  keep  muskmelons  as  far  removed 
iom  cucumbers  and  squash  as  possible  in 
°r  er  1°  avoid  injury  to  the  melons. 

Vine  crops  grow  best  on  light,  warm 
ox  s  that  are  well  drained  and  sheltered  from 
le  wind.  They  need  an  adequate  supply  of 


nutrients.  Since  the  parts  that  are  used  are 
associated  with  the  production  of  seed,  they 
need  large  amounts  of  phosphorus.  To  main¬ 
tain  a  healthy  vine  growth,  an  abundant 
supply  of  potash  is  also  important.  Only 
moderate  amounts  of  nitrogen  are  indicated. 
Too  much  nitrogen  stimulates  excessive  vine 
growth,  with  a  consequent  delayed  fruit  set¬ 
ting.  Organic  matter  is  beneficial  and  the  vine 
crops  grow  best  on  sod  land  or  with  large 
applications  of  stable  manure.  An  old  rotted 
straw  stack  or  woodpile  will  often  grow 
splendid  vine  crops.-  Midwest  watermelon 
growers  prefer  a  field  of  virgin  sod  land  if 
this  is  obtainable. 

In  the  garden  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
dig  a  hole  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  18 
inches  deep.  Fill  this  with  manure  and  plant 
cucumbers  in  a  circle  around  this  pile,  thin¬ 
ning  the  plants  that  are  finally  left  to  stand 
about  a  foot  apart.  About  once  a  week  the 
hose  is  turned  into  this  pile  of  manure  until 
it  is  thoroughly  soaked.  Cucumbers  grow 
amazingly  well  under  these  conditions.  Musk¬ 
melons  need  additional  phosphates.  Both  the 
crops  like  to  climb  over  brush  and  usually 
grow  well  on  a  low  trellis.  They  also  grow 
well  when  mulched  with  straw  or  leaves.  The 
vine  types  of  squash  and  pumpkins  spread  so 
widely  that  they  are  difficult  to  keep  in  bounds 
in  a  small  garden  and  have  a  tendency  to 
smother  out  other  crops.  The  bush  varieties 
are  more  satisfactory  where  land  is  limited. 

In  the  East,  the  usual  fertilization  is  700  to 


1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  a  4-9-7  or  5-10-10 
formula,  together  with  20  tons  of  manure. 
Without  manure,  larger  amounts  of  a  5-10-20 
formula  may  be  advisable  or  a  5-10-10  with 
wood  ashes.  Cucumbers  and  squashes  require 
only  moderate  amounts  of  lime,  about  500 
to  1,000  pounds  of  dolomitic  lime  per  acre. 
They  grow  best  at  pH  5.5  to  7.0.  Muskmelons 
require  somewhat  more  lime  and  watermelons 
less.  In  fact,  watermelons  will  thrive  on  quite 
acid  soils,  making  a  good  crop  to  rotate  with 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cow  peas,  lima  beans, 
tomatoes,  peppers,  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries,  all  crops  with  low  lime  requirements. 

The  vine  crops  are  usually  planted  in  hills 
spaced  equally  to  permit  cultivation  in  both 
directions  as  long  as  the  growth  of  the  vines 
permits.  The  vines  should  be  pushed  into  rows 
in  one  direction  and  cultivation  continued 
until  the  field  is  covered.  Cucumber,  melon, 
and  Summer  squash  hills  are  spaced  five  feet 
apart  and  watermelon,  pumpkin,  and  Winter 
squash,  seven  feet.  Plant  at  least  10  seeds  per 
hill  and  later  thin  to  three  plants.  Seeds  may 
also  be  planted  in  rows  and  thinned  to  single 
plants  about  18  inches  apart  for  cucumber, 
melon,  and  Summer  squash,  and  two  to  three 
feet  for  watermelon,  pumpkin,  and  Winter 
squash.  Since  the  roots  spread  underground 
about  as  fast  as  the  vines  grow  above  ground, 
the  fertilizer  should  be  broadcast,  about  half 
the  amount  used  plowed  under,  and  the  other 
half  placed  on  top  after  plowing  and  then 
harrowed  in.  Part  of  the  fertilizer  can  also  be 
placed  in  the  hill  to  give  the  young  plants  a 
quick  start.  Make  a  small  hole  with  a  round 
stick  one  inch  in  diameter  and  about  one  foot 
deep;  fill  with  fertilizer  and  plant  the  seeds 
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in  a  circle  around  this,  approximately  four 
inches  or  more  away. 

Insects  and  diseases  are  seriously  limiting 
factors  in  the  growth  of  vine  crops,  especially 
muskmelons.  In  some  years  these  cannot  be 
controlled  satisfactorily.  Market  gardeners  in 
the  East  do  not  expect  to  get  a  good  crop  of 
muskmelons  every  year.  They  are  prepared 
to  gamble  and  usually  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  one  or  two  good  crops  out  of  three. 
Cucumbers  grow  quickly  and  usually  mature 
at  least  part  of  a  crop  before  the  vines  are 
killed  by  disease.  Squashes  often  fail  to  reach 
full  maturity  and  for  that  reason  are  poor  in 
quality.  It  is  a  constant  fight  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season  to  the  end,  with  the  grower 
often  on  the  losing  side. 

The  first  pest  to  guard  against  is  the  seed 
maggot.  In  cold,  wet  weather  many  of  the 
seeds  rot.  The  odor  of  these  fermenting  seeds 
attracts  the  flies,  which  lay  their  eggs  on  or 
near  the  seeds.  The  tiny  white  worms  feed 
on  the  sedds,  sometimes  destroying  all  of  them. 
To  obtain  good  germination,  it  is  best  to  wait 
until  warm  weather  in  May  or  June  before 
planting  any  of  the  vine  crops,  and  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  the  seed  should  be  dusted  with  red 
copper  oxide.  The  bush  straightneck,  cocozelle 
and  zucchini  squashes  have  to  be  planted  early 
to  compete  on  the  market.  April  plantings  of 
these,  and  also  cucumbers  and  melons,  may 
succeed  if  started  in  pots,  wooden  bands,  or 
berry  boxes,  either  under  glass  or  outdoors 
under  hotcaps.  A  wire  wicket  covered  with  a 
square  sheet  of  glassine  paper, 
the  edges  held  down  with  soil,  is 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  wires  last  for  many 
years.  The  ideal  protection  is  a 
combination  of  a  four  inch  length 
of  galvanized  stove  pipe  with  a 
rounding  dome  of  fine  wire  mesh. 
At  planting  time  this  is  covered 
with  glassine  or  parchment  paper. 
When  the  seedlings  appear,  part 
of  the  paper  is  torn  off  on  the 
south  side  for  ventilation,  which 
is  necessary  with  all  covers.  The 
wire  screen  keeps  out  the  maggot 
flies  and  cucumber  beetles  until 
the  worst  danger  from  these  in¬ 
sects  is  past.  These  protectors  are 
expensive  but  last  many  years. 
They  nest  together  and  are  easily 
stored.  The  saving  in  insecticides 
will  pay  for  their  use  over  a 
period  of  years.  In  the  home 
garden  they  are  also  especially 
useful  to  cover  early  cabbage, 
lettuce,  beans,  and  squash,  and  later  to  be 
used  for  cucumbers,  melons  and  late  squash. 

The  striped  and  spotted  cucumber  beetles 
are  the  most  destructive  insects  for  the  vine 
crops.  The  adult  beetles  hibernate  over  Winter 
and  appear  in  large  numbers  when  the  young 
seedlings  emerge.  These  young  seedlings  are 
often  kiUed  before  the  grower  realizes  there 
are  any  insects  present.  For  this  reason,  the 
screen  protectors  are  especially  valuable.  Light 
dusting  at  the  right  time  with  cryolite  or 
rotenone  is  effective,  but  these  applications 
must  be  made  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  emerge 
and  be  repeated  about  twice  a  week  until  the 
plants  are  well  established.  Heavy  dusting 
with  lime  or  wood  ashes  is  not  always  effec¬ 
tive  and  retards  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

The  squash  vine  borer  regularly  makes  its 
presence  known  in  July  and  August  when  the 
leaves  wilt  on  a  hot  day.  By  this  time  it  is 
too  late  to  do  anything  except  slit  the  vines 
and  remove  the  large  white  worms,  which  are 
easily  seen  working  their  way  up  and  down 
the  main  stems.  This  is  a  tedious  and  difficult 
job.  Dusting  with  cryolite  or  rotenone  at  the 
time  the  moths  are  laying  their  eggs  is  a  better 
procedure.  This  is  usually  the  last  week  in 
June  and  continues  through  most  of  July  in 
Long  Island  and  Southern  New  England.  The 
vines  should  be  dusted  or  sprayed  once  a 
week  for  four-  times,  applying  the  material  to 
the  main  stems  and  leaf  stalks  near  the  base 
of  the  plants.  The  best  time  to  dust  is  in  the 
early  morning  before  the  flowers  open;  other¬ 
wise  the  insects  that  pollinate  the  flowers  may 
be  killed  and  little  or  no  fruit  wifi  set. 

The  last  insect  to  appear  is  the  stink  bug. 
This  insect  (Continued  on  Page  244)  ° 


Pumpkins  make  good  feed  for  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  have  a  place  in  the 
livestock  feeding  program,  somewhat  comparable  to  that  of  corn  silage.  How¬ 
ever,  they  contain  only  about  one-half  as  much  total  digestible  nutrients  per 
ton  as  silage,  because  of  their  higher  water  content.  Professor  L.  C.  Curtis  is 
showing  some  large,  meaty  pumpkins,  which  were  grown  last  season  at  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  from  seed  imported  from  North  Africa. 
Pumpkins  of  this  type  are  especially  well  suited  for  livestock  feeding  purposes. 
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April  5,  1947 


with  the 

ALL-CROP  HARVESTER 


Many  legume  and  grass 
seeds  qualify  for  the 
1947  conservation  pay¬ 
ments  of  $3.50  per  acre. 
Market  prices  per  bush¬ 
el  are  also  excellent  for 
most  seeds. 


TO  BETTER  LIVING 

TO  BETTER  FARMING  > 

r'lg'Siurgg"  i  aas^:,  v 

TO  WORE  PR07Tr> 


"Successor  to  the  Binder ” 

Risking  your  whole  year’s  work  and  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  single  crop  is  no  longer  nec¬ 
essary.  Nor  is  it  sound  farming. 

The  All-Crop  Harvester  handles  a  wide 
variety  of  crops  that  mature  at  intervals  from 
spring  till  snow  flies.  You  have  money  com¬ 
ing  in  during  three  seasons  instead  of  one. 

Early  clovers  and  grasses  open  the  har¬ 
vest  season  in  late  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  . . .  followed  by  summer-ripening  grains 
. . .  then  fall  seed  crops,  sorghums  and  soy¬ 
beans ...  netting  you  several  harvest  pay¬ 
days  before  Christmas.  This  one  home- 
owned  machine  harvests  them  all. 

The  Ail-Crop  Harvester’s  wide,  rubber¬ 
faced  bar  cylinder  with  its  finger-tip  speed 
control  gives  you  a  choice  of  over  100 
crops.  Crops  that  not  only  diversify  your 
income  but  improve  the  fertility  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  your  entire  farm. 


SCRAP  IRON  BADLY  NEEDED! 


Production  of  farm  machinery  is  being  curtailed  by  the  dwindling 
amount  of  scrap  from  farms.  Sell  every  pound  you  can  find — now. 


Spray  mast  in  action  in  the  F.  W.  Cornwall  orchard  at  Pultneyville,  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.  The  guns  are  adjusted  to  cover  trees  from  20  to  25  feet  high. 

Experiences  with  the  Spray  Mast 

By  F.  W.  Cornwall 


Last  year  at  this  time,  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  decide  whether  we  should  buy 
a  spray  mast  for  our  spray  rig,  or 
just  wait  and  see  what  new  spray  equip¬ 
ment  developed  •  during  the  year. 
Finally  we  bought  one  and  our  use  of 
the  spray  mast  during  1946  certainly 
paid  off  well. 

The  development  of  the  spray  mast 
has  been  going  on  as  long  as  there 
have  been  high  pressure  spray  rigs. 
In  most  cases,  they  have  been  built  by 
enterprising  farmers  who  felt  they  had 
a  better  way  of  applying  spray  ma¬ 
terial  in  their  orchards.  Several  com¬ 
panies  ahev  developed  sprays  masts  that 
are  patricularly  adaptable  to  certain 
horticultural  areas.  This  development 
has  been  speeded  up  during  recent 
years  because  of  increased  labor  costs 
and  a  lack  of  good  farm  help.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
spray  mast  is  here  to  stay.  It  enables 
a  farmer  to  apply  spray  material  to 
an  entire  vertical  plane  of  a  tree  -as 
the  spray  rig  passes  by  the  tree, 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  holding  a 
hand  gun,  and  makes  it  possible  to  do 
an  excellent  job  of  covering  with  less 
expert  help. 

We  have  200  acres  of  apples  in 
Wayne  County,  New  York,  The  trees 
range  from  10  to  30  feet  in  height.  We 
prune  our  trees  every  other  year.  How¬ 
ever,  some  of  our  orchards  are  becom¬ 
ing  so  thick  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  wield  a  hand  gun  from  the  top  of 
our  spray  rig,  or  drive  the  spray  ma¬ 
terial  through  the  trees  with  our  regu¬ 
lar  cover  sprays.  Other  orchards  have 
trees  which  are  so  tall  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  complete  coverage  in  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  The  past  four  years 
we  have  used  two  35-gallon  per  minute 
high-pressure  spray  rigs  equipped  with 
500-gallon  tanks;  the  machines  have 
their  own  engines  and  are  pulled  by 
tractors. _  Our  conventional  method  of 
operating  them  is  with  two  men  on  top 
of  the  tank.  The  first  man  uses  either 
a  six  or  an  eight  nozzle  fog  drive 
gun.  The  second  man  uses  a  special 
single  gun  that  has  a  hand  adjustment 
for  controlling  the  spray  pattern.  The 
first  man  sprays  the  upper  three- 
quarters  of  the  tree  with  the  wind  as 
he  approaches  it,  while  he  is  abreast 
of  it,  and  as  he  is  leaving  it.  The 
second  man  catches  the  bottom  quarter 
of  the  tree  and  in  the  case  of  very 
high  trees,  the  extreme  top.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  spray  against  the  wind. 
We  operate  these  spray  rigs  at  600 
pounds  of  pressure,  and  arrange  the 
discs  in  the  -  guns  so  that  the  pump 
works  at  capacity.  It  takes  us  approxi¬ 
mately  30  minutes  to  spray  out  a  tank. 

Last  year  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  a  spray  mast  which  we 
mounted  on  the  back  of  one  of  our 
spray  rigs.  The  mast  is  made  up  of  a 
special  steel  pipe  that  extends  in  a 
vertical  position  from  the  back  of  the 
spray  tank.  This  pipe  has  six  spray 
guns  mounted  equidistant  apart.  The 
bottom  gun  is  approximately  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  top  gun  is  18  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  is  possible  to  ad¬ 
just  and  set  the  angle  of  each  gun. 
It  is  also  possible  to  adjust  the  spray 
pattern  produced  by  each  gun.  With 
these  particular  adjustments,  our 
operator  can  produce  a  pattern  that 
will  completely  cover  a  vertical  plane 
of  any  of  our  trees.  He  can  adjust  the 
guns  so  that  he  is  able  to  drive  the 
spray  through  the  tree.  We  arranged 
the  mast  so  that  the  operator  stands  on 
a  platform  in  front  of  the  radiator  of 
the  spray  rig.  He  has  a  shut-off  control 
so  that  he  can  turn  the  spray  on  and 
off.  He  also  has  a  lever  similar  to  an 
automobile  gear  shift  with  which  he 
can  move  the  six  guns  in  unison,  in  a 
horizontal  and  vertical  plane  at  the 
same  time.  This  control  gives  him  a 
chance  to  work  the  spray  through  the 
tree  even  though  the  foliage  is  thick. 
Using  this  lever,  he  is  able  to  turn  the 


spray  mast  §nd  spray  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  spray  rig  as  he  goes  down 
the  next  row.  We  are  unable  to  get  a 
good  spray  job  when  spraying  against 
the  wind.  We  regulate  the  volume  of 
spray  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  pump 
by  selecting  discs  for  the  guns  with 
various  sized  openings. 

Last  season  we  found  that  we  were 
spraying  out  a  tank,  using  the  spray 
mast,  in  approximately  20  minutes.  We 
applied  600,000  gallons  of  spray  ma¬ 
terial  with  our  two  spray  rigs.  The 
first  360,000  gallons  were  applied  be¬ 
fore  we  obtained  our  mast.  For  this 
part  of  the  job,  we  spent  1,080  man 
hours  in  direct  labor,  averaging  one 
and  one-half  man  hours  per  tank.  We 
put  our  spray  mast  in  operation  at  the 
beginning  of  our  fifth  cover  spray. 
From  then  until  the  end  of  the  season, 
we  applied  320  tanks,  using  the  spray 
mast.  We  found  that  our  average  direct 
labor  was  two-thirds  man  hours  per 
tank.  Our  labor  saving  alone  on  the 
320  tanks  equalled  one-half  the  cost 
of  the  spray  mast. 

At  harvest  time,  we  compared  the 
orchards  sprayed  with  the  spray  mast 
with  those  sprayed  for  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  in  our  conventional  manner.  The 
biggest  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  appeared  in  our  old  orchards 
which  have  high  trees.  Our  average 
yield  this  past  season  for  our  200  acres 
of  orchard  was  425  bushels  per  acre, 
We  found  our  overall  average  of  cider 
apples  to  be  10  per  cent  of  this  crop. 
We  classify  cider  apples  as  any  apples 
which  will  not  pass  the  grade  of  U.  S. 
No.  1,  Canner  Grade.  On  orchards 
sprayed  with  the  spray  mast,  our  per¬ 
centage  of  cider  apples  ran  as  low  as 
five  per  cent,  while  on  some  orchards 
sprayed  in  our  conventional  manner, 
the  percentage  of  cider  apples  ran  as 
high  as  25  per  cent.  The  tops  of  some 
high  trees  sprayed  in  our  conventional 
manner  ran  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
ciders.  Apples  coming  from  orchards 
sprayed  with  the  spray  mast,  in  general, 
were  -much  more  uniform  as  to  grade 
than  apples  coming  from  convention¬ 
ally  sprayed  orchards.  I  do  not  need 
to  point  out  to  you  the  value  of  con¬ 
verting  cider  apples  to  apples  of  any 
higher  grade. 

In  planning  our  1947  spray  program, 
we  have  several  thoughts  in  mind.  We 
are  planning  on  using  supply  tanks  to 
haul  the  mixed  spray  material  from 
our  filling  tanks  to  the  spray  rigs  in  the 
orchard.  In  the  past,  with  favorable 
winds,  we  have  been  able  to  cover  our 
acreage  in  seven  or  eight  days.  By 
using  supply  tanks  and  spray  masts,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  cover  the  acreage  in 
three  or  four  days,  with  favorable 
winds.  I  believe  a  spray  mast  is  a 
logical  step  ahead  for  any  farmer  who 
now  owns  a  high-pressure  spray  rig 
having  a  capacity  of  35  gallons  per 
minute  or  more.  It  gives  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  better  coverage  more 
quickly  and  produce  better  fruit  with¬ 
out  a  large  capital  expenditure  on 
equipment. 

In  my  opinion,  here  are  some  of 
the  things  to  keep  in  mind  when  buy¬ 
ing  a  spray  mast:  Does  my  present 
spray  rig  have  sufficient  capacity? 
Does  the  spray  mast  I  am  planning 
to  buy  have  sufficient  gun  adjustments 
to  economically  cover  the  various  size 
trees  in  my  orchard?  Does  the  spray 
mast  have  adjustments  or  controls  so 
that  either,  or  both,  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  the  leaves  can  be  sprayed, 
depending  on  the  bug  or  disease  that 
I  am  attempting  to  control?  Is  the  spray 
mast  engineered  in  a  sound  manner 
so  that  I  will  not  have  maintenance 
problems  during  the  busy  spray  season. 
What  type  of  equipment  will  I  buy  as 
my  next  step  after  the  spray  mast. 

I  hope  you  will  have  as  mucn 
success  with  your  spray  mast  as  we 
have  had  with  ours. 
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fruit  trees 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

berry  plants 

LATHAM,  NEWBURGH,  SODUS, 
SUNRISE,  TAYLOR.  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  BOYSENBERRIES,  GRAPE 
VINES,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  HEDG¬ 
ING,  EVERGREENS,  ROSES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog.  A 
Guide  to  the  Best  Plants  and 
Trees  that  grow.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
Dependable  stock  at  reasonable 
prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  .  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  tha  cantor  ol  tha  Famous  Fruit  Belt 


ol  Niagara  County  tor  tha  past  36  Years. 


APPLE  TREES,  finest  quality,  grown  under 
famed  Maloney  supervision.  Sturdy,  disease 
free,  with  hardy  root  systems.  Will  survive  ex¬ 
treme  climatic  conditions.  Maloney  quality  al¬ 
ways  best.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS. 

Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

80  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  635°  YEAR 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


Bountiful  Ridge 


AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear.  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberry,  Boysenberry,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants:  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  79  years’  produc¬ 
tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue, 
urseries,  Box  R4I7,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


ONIONS 

DON’T  BUY  THEM  RAISE  THEM 

Easy  to  grow  both  green  and  Winter 
onions  with  our  choice  sets.  Seed  grown 
from  selected  onions.  Write  for  prices. 
Special  rate  to  commercial  growers. 

D.  ALBANESE,  Box  131,  Canastota,  N.Y. 


ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish.  Yellow 
or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Shipping  dally  until  June.  300.  $1.15  :  500, 
$1.50;  IOOO.  $2.50  :  3000,  $4.25:  6000,  $7.50,  prepaid. 
Send  check  with  order.  Give  both  mail  and  express 
address.  AUSTIN  PLANT  CO.,  Box  313,  Austin.  Texas 


ORCHARD  KRAFT 

Grafting  Compound  for  grafting  and  all  tree 
uound  work.  Regular  Grafting;  Bridge  Grafting, 
Coating  Cuts;  Filling  Cavities. 

Write  for  Information. 

JOHN  BACON  CO. 

Gosport,  New  York 


GUIDE. 


Grow  the  better  new  ones.*Golden  Mus¬ 
cat  with  l%-2  lb.  clusters.  New  Buffalo 
best  of  all  blue  grapes.  23  other  new 
and  popular  kinds.  Also  Chinese  chest¬ 
nuts,  Dwarf  apples,  fruit  trees,  berries, 
blueberries.  Write  now  for  MILLER'S 
FREE  GRAPE  BOOK  AND  NURSERY 
pages.  Illustrated,  full  of  valuable 
_  _  information. 

J-  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES, 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 
“  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen, 
l  Yr.  Rooted  Cuttings  50c  each.  $40.00  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

Disc  our  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Frostproof 
uabbage,  Onion,  and  Lettuce  Plants:  also  hardy 
lomato.  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper 
S1®  EflSPlant.  Free  1947  color  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

TryTVIHMIH 

Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  iret  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PAGE’S  Qu^f  SEEDS 


or  more  beautiful  and  productive  gar-  I  , 
sinn*  ~  S'ant  Paoe’s  Seeds  —  Standard  L.T’***** 
fiowftr  ®96’  I*!®  best  Proven  varieties  of 
see/hT’  v?®et*b|e-  lawn  grass  and  field  /  <3 

Pan.-TV1"  .Packets  or  bulk.  Insist  on  If 
9e  s  Quality — et  your  dealer  or  write  |  *  _ 

Pn  d„CAGE  SEEd  COMPANY 
°.  BOX  B  - 12,  GREENE,  N.  Y. 


f^XAMS  7ft ££ 


Wr-i,!'  8 . Bfow  14  million  trees  a  year. 
DlanHn  .  JPeelal  Xmas  tree  bulletin, 
price  list. 

USSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 


A  Good  Potato  Crop 

With  Spring  just  around  the  corner 
and  the  planting  season  coming  up, 
perhaps  it  is  a  good  time  to  consider 
what  we  are  going  to  do  to  make  our 
home  gardens  a  success  this  year.  Not 
all  home  gardeners  grow  potatoes,  and 
probably  it  is  not  a  good  plan  for  most 
home  gardeners  to  try  to  grow  them. 
But  for  those  really  interested  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  satisfaction  of  growing  enough 
potatoes  for  their  own  use,  I  would 
like  to  relate  my  success  last  year,  and 
why  I  feel  that  others  can  be  equally 
successful  this  year-. 

As  we  all  recognize,  1946  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  year  to  grow  potatoes.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  my  part  of  south¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts,  due  to  the  wet 
Spring  and  very  rainy  August  creating 
weather  conditions  favorable  to  the 
spread  of  potato  blight.  Many  home 
gardeners  in  this  part  of  New  England 
lost  their  potato  plantings  entirely  and 
even  commercial  growers  suffered 
much  loss  of  production.  Without  doubt 
proper  spraying,  more  than  anything 
else,  accounted  for  any  success  attained 
in  growing  potatoes  in  1946.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  of  it  in  my  case. 

On  May  30  I  planted  25  pounds  of 
Green  Mountain  and  five  pounds  of 
Sebago  seed  potatoes  in  my  garden.  I 
used  a  liberal  amount  of  5-10-10 
fertilizer  under  and  around,  but  not 
directly  contacting,  each  seed  piece  at 
planting  time.  The  soil  being  a  sandy 
loam  and  the  rains  heavy  in  June,  the 
plants  were  side-dressed  with  nitrate 
of  soda  to  replace  any  nitrogen  washed 
out  of  the  soil.  The  result  was  good 
stocky  green  plants  all  through  the 
growing  season.  Careful  attention  to 
spraying  was  given  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  Summer.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
were  large  enough  to  be  attacked  by 
the  flea  beetles,  spraying  was  started, 
around  June  20.  The  spray  mixture  was 
made  up  of  lead  arsenate  and  prepared 
Bordeaux.  As  the  season  progressed 
and  the  plants  put  on  new  growth,  the 
sprays  were  put  on  more  frequently 
until  they  were  being  applied  once  a 
week  all  during  the  wet  weather  in 
August.  After  the  beetle  attacks  had 
passed,  only  a  Bordeaux  spray  was 
used.  At  one  time  during  August  when 
the  heavy  rains  washed  oif  the  spray, 
another  application  was  put  right  back 
on  in  the  same  week;  in  other  words, 
the  potato  plants  were  kept  covered 
with  Bordeaux  all  Summer  and 
throughout  the  month  of  September. 

When  the  first  of  October  came 
around,  the  potato  plants  were  still 
green  and  showed  no  sign  of  dying 
down.  There  were  plenty  of  large 
potatoes  under  the  plants  at  this  time. 
In  order  to  kill  the  vines  before  digging 
and  to  eliminate  any  possible  trace  of 
blight,  a  strong  solution  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  or  blue-vitriol  as  it  is  sometimes 
known,  was  sprayed  onto  the  potato 
tops.  It  took  about  10  days  for  the 
vines  to  become  completely  dead  after 
this  treatment.  When  the  potatoes  were 
dug  on  October  19,  we  found  we  had 
15  bushels  of  large  smooth  potatoes,  as 
handsome  a  lot  as  anyone  would  want 
to  see.  Fifteen  bushels  of  potatoes  from 
30  pounds  of  seed  means  about  30 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  bushel  of 
seed  planted,  which  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  very  good  potato  production. 

I  feel  that  the  most  important  single 
operation  in  producing  such  a  crop  of 
clean  potatoes  was  the  regular  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  all  Summer. 
This  year  I  plan  to  also  use  some  DDT 
in  the  spray  mixture,  having  heard  of 
the  splendid  results  from  using  this 
material,  especially  in  the  control  of 
flea  beetles  that  ravage  the  young 
plants  so  much  in  the  early  season. 

Massachusetts  w.  f.  p. 


Extracting  Honey  From 
Comb 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  extract 
honey  from  combs  to  put  up  in  jars, 
and  what  to  do  with  the  remaining 
wax.  h.  c. 

Putnam  County,  N.  Y. 

This  depends  a  lot  on  how  much 
honey  you  have  to  extract.  If  the 
amount  involved  justifies  an  expense 
of  $18  to  $20,  then  the  best  way  is  to 
buy  an  extractor  and  the  other  ac¬ 
cessory  tools.  These  can  be  bought 
from  mail  order  houses,  or  from  the 
bee  supply  houses.  Once  bought,  they 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

For  a  very  small  quantity,  the  honey 
and  wax  can  be  separated  by  cutting 
it  from  the  combs  and  melting  it  in 
a  double  boiler.  Heating  hurts  the 
flavor  of  honey,  so  be  careful  that  you 
do  not  let  the  temperature  get  much 
above  the  melting  point  of  the  wax, 
and  do  not  keep  it  liquid  any  longer 
than  you  must.  Also,  you  can  shave  off 
the  capping  wax  on  the  comb  and  stand 
the  uncapped  comb  in  a  warm  place  to 
let  the  honey  drain  out.  However,  this 
is  a  very  slow  process,  and  wastes  a 
lot  of  honey.  Another  way  is  to  un¬ 
cap  the  comb  as  mentioned,  then  put 
the  pieces  of  comb  in  a  clean  bag,  and 
press  the  honey  out.  This  is  also  messy 
and  wasteful. 

There  is  a  regular  market  for  bees¬ 
wax.  Depending  upon  the  quantity  you 
have,  it  brings  up  to  48  cents  a  pound 
from  dealers  at  present.  e.  d.  w. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strawberry  plants  are  easy  to  grow  and  will  succeed  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil.  The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  worked  at  planting  time  just  as  you 
prepare  a  seed  bed. 

Per  25  Per  100  Per  1000 

EVERBEARING  PLANTS  (Gem  —  Will  Dear  this  summer) . ...,$2.00  $5.00  $30.00 

JUNE-BEARING  PLANTS  (Catskitl,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Premier) .  1.50  4.00  25.00 


STRAWBERRY  COLLECTION  (Group  No.  711) 

sh.ould  yield  an  ample  supply  for  an  average  family,  for  eating  as 
wen  «s  tor  canning. 

250  Strawberry  Plants,  well  rooted  (50  of  each  variety  listed)  for  only  $12.00. 
of  earhl  f  not  i*3' ***  entire  collection  we  will  supply  125  Strawberry  plants  (25 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 


°ur  2  year  old,  transplanted  Raspberries  are  beautiful,  heavy  plants.  They 
usually  begin  to  bear  the  first  year  planted.  Plant  black  raspberries  some 
distance  apart  from  red  varieties  to  insure  healthy  crops. 


STRONG  PLANTS,  2  year,  Transplanted . 

INDIAN  SUMMER.  Red.  Everbearing  Raspberry, 
earliest  and  continues  to  fruit  until  October. 

MORRISON.  Black.  A  wonderful  new  variety. 
Morrison  berries  averaging  almost  1  inch  across. 


Per  10  Per  25  Per  100 
. $3.00  $7.00  $25.00 

Fruit  commences  to  ripen  with  the 
Large  size,  high  quality. 

Enthusiastic  reports  are  received  of 


SODUS.  Purple.  Fruit  large,  firm,  does  not  crumble.  Possibly  most  productive  of  all. 


RASPBERRY  COLLECTION  (Group  No.  708) 


This  berry  garden  will  bear  fruit  the  first  year  planted.  A  full  crop  of  berries  can  be 
expected  the  following  year  and  for  many  years  to  come. 

30  Berry  Plants,  2  year,  Transplanted  (10  of  each  listed)  for  only  $8.00 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

Soils  for  blueberries  should  be  loose  in  texture,  well  supplied  with  organic 
matter,  and  acid.  This  condition  may  be  created  by  mixing  with  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  a  liberal  quantity  of  peat  moss,  partially  rotted  leaves,  pine 
needles,  or  sawdust. 

Our  Bearing-Age  Blueberry  Plants  usually  bear  some  berries  the  first  year. 
They  last  a  lifetime.  Plant  2  or  more  different  varieties  for  pollination. 

Each  Per  3  Per  10 

STRONG  PLANTS,  Bearing-Age  Transplanted,  15  to  20  in . $2.75  $7.80  $25.00 

STRONG  PLANTS,  3  year,  Transplanted,  12  to  15  in .  2.00  5.70  18.00 

CABOT— Early  JERSEY— Late  R  ANCOC  AS—  M  idseason 

CONCORD — Midseason  PIONEER — Midseason  RUBEL Late 


BLUEBERRY  COLLECTION  (Group  No.  710) 

6  Blueberry  Bushes,  Bearing-Age,  15  to  20  in.  (1  of  each  variety  listed)  for  only  $15.00. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plant  Grape  Vines  on  a  warm  spot,  such  as  a  side  of  a  building  or  board 
fence.  The  additional  heat  will  help  to  mature  your  grapes  better,  specially 
late  varieties  such  as  Concord,  Caco  and  Golden  Muscat. 


Each  Per  3  Per  10 


STRONG  VINES,  2  year,  No.  1  (Any  variety  listed) . $  .60  $1.65  $5.00 

STRONG  VINES,  3  year.  No.  1  (Concord  only) .  1.00  2.85  9.00 


BLUE:  Fredonia — Early,  Worden — Midseason,  Concord — Late 
RED:  Agawam — Midseason,  Delaware — Midseason,  Caco — Late 
WHITE:  Portland — Early,  Niagara — Midseason 


NEW  GRAPES 


STRONG  VINES,  2  year,  No.  1. 


Each 

.$1.50 


Per  3 
$4.20 


Per  10 
$13.00 


CONCORD  SEEDLESS.  Resembles  Concord  but  berries  are  seedless.  Clusters  and  berries 
are  small* 

GOLDEN  MUSCAT.  Clusters  are  of  immense  size,  up  to  2  pounds,  and  very  similar  to 
California  grapes.  Berries  are  large,  a  beautiful  light  golden  color. 


THE  HOME  VINEYARD  (Group  No.  707) 

10  Grapes,  Strong  Vines,  2  Year,  No,  1  (1  of  each  variety  listed)  for  only  $6.00 


CLIMBING  ROSES 

Ideal  to  cover  a  porch,  arbor,  or  fence  with  beautiful  roses. 

Each  Per  3  Per  10 

HEAVY  BUSHES,  2  year,  field-grown,  No.  1 . $1.25  $3.60  $11.00 

DR.  VAN  FLEET.  Long-pointed  buds  open  into  large  pink  flowers. 

PAUL’S  SCARLET.  The  most  beautiful  red  climbing  rose.  Its  bright  scarlet  flowers  are 
produced  so  abundantly  that  the  plants  are  covered  with  hundreds  of  blooms. 
PRIMROSE.  Hardy  yellow  climber  with  large  double  flowers  in  great  profusion. 


EVERBLOOMING  ROSES 

Our  field-grown  bushes  bloom  the  first  year.  Lovely  flowers  are  produced 
continuously  from  June  until  late  Fall. 


Each  Per  3  Per  10 

HEAVY  BUSHES,  2  year,  field-grown,  No.  1 .  . $1.25  $3.60  $11.00 


RED:.  Ami  Quinard,  Etoile  De  Hollande.  Francis  Scott  Key,  Grenoble 
Scarlet,  Poinsettia,  Red  Radiance,  Rouge  Mallerin. 


McGready’s 


PINK:  Briarcliff,  Edith  Nellie  Perkins,  Editor  McFarland,  Picture,  Radiance. 

YELLOW:  Golden  Charm,  Golden  Dawn,  Luxembourg,  Roslyn,  Sister  Therese.  Sunourst 
Yellow  Talisman. 


TWO  TONE:  Betty  Uprichard,  Condesa  De  Sastago,  Jean  Bostick,  Talisman. 
WHITE:  K.  A.  Victoria. 


EVERBLOOMING  ROSE  COLLECTION  (Group  No.  717) 

25  Everblooming  Roses,  Heavy  Bushes,  2  year,  field-grown,  No.  1  (1  of  each  listed! 
for  only  $25.00.  ’ 

If  you  do  not  want  the  entire  collection,  select  just  those  you  wish  at  the  followina 
prices:  3  for  $3.60,  10  for  $11.00.  w  '  u 


Ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Every  plant  guaranteed  to  grow.  Add  5% 
for  postage  or  express.  Send  cash  with  order  or  we  will  ship  C.  O  D 
if  desired. 


STERN  S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 
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TESTED  FARM  SEEDS 

ACCLIMATED  for  northern  conditions  — 
adapted  to  YOUR  needs  —  best  for  ANY 
weather.  That’s  Dibble’s  —  the  all  hardy 
northern  grown  seeds  —  backed  by  the 
famous  ‘TO  -  day  -  any  -  test  -  or  -  money  -  back” 
guarantee.  Money  can’t  buy  any  better  quality! 
Order  Today  —  and  be  sure. 

ALFALFA — CLOVERS — GRASS  SEEDS— OATS 
SOY  BEANS— BARLEY— CORN— POTATOES 

One  Quality  —  the  BEST  possible. 

One  Price  —  the  LOWEST  possible. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

For 

Every  Need,  foil,  Location ,  Climate 

AU  VARIETIES  Blueberries  BIG  PROFIT  MAKERS 

Our  1947  Berry  Book  lists  the  varieties  you 
need  for  highest  Berry  Production  and  profit. 
Each  variety  fully  described  with  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  areas  to  which  best  adapted. 

Latest  planting  and  growing  directions. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREE. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 

SO  BERRY  STREET  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


ThePerfectWeathervane 

(Junior  Size) 

Patented  and  Copyrighted 
Built  to  endure  for  years. 
Design  is  moulded  Bas-relief, 
alumium,  painted  white  and 
colors,  rest  black  finish. 
Ball-bearings  (10)  action. 
They  are  light,  sensitive  and 
mechanically  perfect. 

30  inches  high 
Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of 

$4.85 

Other  Vanes  and  Designs  up 
to  $40.00 

HOUSEHOLD  PATENT  CO. 

MALVERN,  PENNA. 


■  A.  nroc  For  John  Deere  A  and  B 

L.  H  w  1 1\  w  Tractors  only  $99.00  while 

they  last.  Manure  fork  and  shovel  extra.  These 

are  sturdy  mechanical  loaders.  The  biggest  bar¬ 

gain  in  farm  machinery  today. 

FOSTER  -  ANSLEY  CORPORATION 
65  LOIS  ST.,  -  ROCHESTER  6,  NEW  YORK 


>  P  A  T  E  N  T  S 

r  TRADE  MARKS  •  COPYRIGHTS 

%•  Laf orest  S.  Saulsbury  • 

*1  Registered  Patent  Attorney 

555  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18  •  WAtkins  9-9194 


-  NAILS  NAILS  - 

150  LB.  KEGS  FARMERS  MIXED  NAILS 
$12.00  PER  KEG.  CHECK,  M.  O  OR  C.  0.  D. 
J.  C.  LINDSAY.  POMPTON  PLAINS,  N.  J. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  NewYorkState. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cue* 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewfYork  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  2%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


A 


A  boy  or  girl 
can  operate  It 
— do  more  and 
better  work 
than  10  men 
with  hoes. 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modem  way.  Quick ; 
easy;  far  better  for 
the  plants..  Botating 
blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy 
the  weed  growth. 
"Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used.”  In  same 
operation  they  break 
up  the  clods  and 
crust,  aerate  soil, 
work  the  surface  into 
a  level  moisture-re¬ 
taining  mulch.  Gets 
close  to  the  plants ; 
has  leaf  guards.  In 
use  46  years.  New 
patented  filler  drum 
and  other  big  ad¬ 
vantages.  7  sizes. 
Labor  is  the  big 
problem.  Save 
time,  save  labor 
—  Write  today 
for  catalog  and 
iljreet  -  to  -  you 
priees. 


BARKER  MFG.  C0.,Box  18,  David  City,  Neb. 


PEACH  TREES 

Hardy,  sturdy  fibrous-rooted  2  to 
3  ft.  trees.  None  better  grown. 

Golden  Jubilee  Valiant 

Red  Haven  Early  Crawford 

Hale  Haven  Elberta 

All  yellow  free  -  stone  varieties. 
August  -  September  ripening  in 
the  order  named. 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

50c  each,  6  for  $2.75;  $40.00  per 
100.  20  or  more  at  100  rates. 

Your  choice  of  varieties,  alike  or 
assorted.  Order  from  this  ad. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SONS 

Wilson  Niagara  County  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


ORCHARD  KRAFT 

GRAFTING  COMPOUND 

For  grafting  and  all  tree  wound  work.  Regular 
Grafting;  Bridge  Grafting;  Coating  Cuts; 
Filling  Cavities. 

Write  for  Information. 

JOHN  BACON  CO. 

Gasport,  New  York 


RAT-X  —  Unique  new  rat  powder  kills  rats  com¬ 
pletely  and  safely,  no  mixing.  12  oz.  trial  can  $1.00. 
0.  D.  DAVIS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  -  ERIE,  PA. 


Planning  for  Lilac  Time 

The  Springtime  beauty  of  lilacs  in 
our  Northeastern  States  surpasses  even 
the  roses  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  famed 
crepe  myrtles  and  camellias  of  the 
South.  Rising  through  the  countryside 
by  train  or  automobile  in  May  and 
early  June,  one  sees  huge  breath-taking 
clumps  of  common  purple  and  white 
lilacs,  planted  by  pioneer  hands  long 
since  dead  and  forgotten.  The  glories 
of  “Lilac  Sunday”  in  the  parks  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  gorgeous  dis¬ 
play  of  hundreds  of  varieties  in  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
are  worth  going  far  to  see. 

The  lilac  is  so  hardy,  so  beautiful,  so 
long-lived  that  it  is  the  most  excellent 
of  all  shrubs  for  northern  dooryard  or 
garden  plantings.  By  a  judicious  se¬ 
lection  of  French  hybrids  with  a  few 
of  the  lilac  species  added,  one  may 
have  lilacs  in  bloom  from  the  first  or 
second  week  in  May  until  July  fourth. 
The  later  ones  will  bloom  with  the 
roses. 

It  was  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  in  1870  that  Emile  Lemoine,  a 
French  nurseryman  at  Nancy  in  the 
Province  of  Lorraine,  took  up  the  work 
of  hybridizing  and  improving  the  lilac 
as  a  solace  for  his  grief  for  the  death 
of  his  only  son  in  battle  and  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  his  province  by  the  German 
invaders.  More  recently,  others  have 
followed  his  example  and  there  have 
been  fine  achievements  in  both  the 


Lilacs  by  the  kitchen  door. 

United  States  and  Canada,  notably  by 
its  late  Superintendent  Dunbar  of  the 
Rochester  Parks  and  Miss  Isabella 
Preston  of  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Today  there  are  more 
than  2,000  varieties  of  lilacs  in  existence. 

Lorraine,  Ohio,  named  for  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  French  hybrids,  has  made 
itself  “Lilac  City,”  planting  them  in 
every  possible  spot  and  along  streets 
and  highways  as  a  public  project.  Many 
other  northern  towns  and  cities  might 
well  follow  Lorraine’s  example. 

The  old  common  lilac  was  only  white 
and  lilac  color,  and  most  often  had 
single  florets.  In  the  French  hybrids, 
the  florets  come  single,  double  and 
trebled.  The  colors  range  from  white 
through  pale  pink  to  dark  wine-reds; 
and  through  the  shades  of  lilac  blue 
to  dark  violet  —  and  some  are  mixed. 
When  well  grown,  the  plumes  of  some 
varieties  measure  more  than  a  foot  in 
length. 

Lilacs  may  be  planted  either  in 
Spring  or  Fall  while  dormant.  Most 
nurserymen  recommend  Fall  planting 
but  in  this  writer’s  experience,  Spring 
planting  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
the  bush  a  chance  to  become  established 
and  make  some  growth  before  the 
onset  of  our  severe  Winter  season.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  lilacs  are  not  very 
fussy  about  when  you  plant  them.  We 
have  even  moved  them  in  full  bloom 
and  leaf  at  Decoration  Day,  when, 
given  plenty  of  water  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  they  went  on  growing  happily 
and  bloomed  the  next  year  again  as 
usual.  Such  drastic  handling  is  not, 
however,  recommended. 

Lilacs  should  have  a  sweet  soil  and 
full  sunshine,  and  they  will  not  tolerate 
wet  feet  and  swampy  locations.  Do 
not  plant  them  too  close  to  the  roots 
of  large  trees  because  this  will  rob 
them  of  nourishment.  Lilacs  are  gross 
feeders  and  should  he  given  a  top 
dressing  of  well  rotted  cow  manure  in 
the  Fall  after  the  ground  is  frozen.  This 
is  dug  into  _  the  soil  in  Spring  in 
addition  to  a  cupful  of  good  commercial 
fertilizer  and  about  a  pint  of  hydrated 
lime.  Sod  should  be  kept  cut  away  from 
the  bushes  a  distance  of  two  to  three 
feet  and  the  soil  stirred  9ccasionally 
to  keep  down  weeds.  This  is  about  all 
the  care  required  for  superlative 
blooms.  ,  ,  _ 

Own  root  bushes  are  best.  Lilacs 
budded  on  privet  stock  are  likely  to 
send  up  shoots  from  the  rootstock  that 
will  rob  the  lilac  and  cause  it  to  die. 
Lilacs  on  their  own  roots  take  longer 
to  grow  to  marketable  size  than  the 

grafted  bushes  and  are  therefore 

more  expensive,  but  they  are  well 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

^Grown  in  Open  Field 

Ready  to  set  in  your  fields 
about  April  20th.  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Golden  Acre,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Yellows  Resistant,  Marion 
Market.  Booking  orders  for 
Tomato  Plants  grown  from 
Certified  and  treated  seed. 
These  Plants  are  sprayed.  Ask 

_ _  for  our  catalog  of  Virginia 

Field  Grown  Plants.  You  will  receive  what  you 
order  when  you  send  to  us  for  your  plants. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin,Va. 


TRAWBERRIES 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1947 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  :,u 
Jeading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
"True-to-Name”  and  strictly  fresh 
dug.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R -47,  Allen,  Md. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Certified,  fresh  dug,  from  new  plantings.  Premier, 
Senator  Dunlap,  postage  paid  50,  $1.80';  IOO,  $2.75; 
300,  $6.50;  500,  $9.50.  Transportation  collect  1,000  or 
more  $14.00  thousand.  Catskill,  postage  paid,  50, 
$2.00;  IOO  $3.00;  300,  $7.00;  500  $10.00.  EVER¬ 
BEARING,  Gem,  Streamliner,  Minift  1166  P,  p. 
25,  $1.90;  50.  $3.25;  IOO,  $5.00  Figure  each  variety 
separate.  EU  REKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


SPARKLE  —  A  GREAT  NEW  BERRY  FOR  THE 
NORTHEAST.  My  original  foundation  stock  direct 
from  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  Also 
PATHFINDER  and  MIDLAND  best  early  and  RED 
STAR  best  late.  I00-$3.00;  250-$6.00;  500  $10.00 
Post  Paid.  I,000-$I5.00;  5,000-$70.00;  10,000- 

$120.00  Express  Collect.  Any  combination  of  va¬ 
rieties  accepted.  ROLAND  W.  FELTEN 

MARLKRESS  FARMS,  HADDONFIELD,  N.  J. 

•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  • 

Premier,  Catskill,  Dorsett,  Big  Joe,  Fairfax,  Corsican, 

$3.00  per  IOO;  200  for  $5.00;  500  for  $9.00;  1000  for 
$15.00.  Mastodon,  Gem,  Evermore,  Brunes  Marvel, 
Gemzata,  Streamliner,  Everbearing,  $4.00  per  IOO; 
500  for  $15.00;  1000  for  $25.00  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  ROUTE  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

GIANT  GEM  100-$3.00:  MINN  1166  everbearing  100- 
$3.50;  PREMIER  100-$2.25;  NEW  ROBINSON  100- 
$3.00.  Heavy  bearing  strains,  fresh  dug.  Postpaid. 

HOMER  MacDOWELL  Prop.,  MacDowell  Berry  Farm. 
R.  D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  SPECIAL 

25  Giant  Gem  everbearing,  25  Senator  Dunlap,  25 
Aroma,  and  25  Blakemore,  100  plants  all  postpaid 
for  only  $1.50.  Delivery  anytime  until  May  1. 

Write  For  Free  Catalog. 

V.  P.  BASHAM,  MOUNTAINBURG,  ARKANSAS 


The  New  Everbearing  Strawberry  (BERRI  SUPREME) 

a  Utah  Jap  Gardener’s  Creation.  Greatest  Yielder  of 
all  Strawberries.  We  grow  no  other,  $3.00  per  Hundred; 
One  half  less  per  1000.  Milton  Red  Raspberry  Plants, 
two  sizes,  ten  and  five  Dollars  100.  From  Exp.  Sta. 

W.  HALBERT  -  OXFORD,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  State  Inspected 

Catskill,  Premier,  (Howard  17),  Scarlet  Beauty, 
Pathfinder,  Itobinson,  25-$l.25;  50-$2.00;  !O0-$3.25; 
200 -$6.25;  5O0-$I2.50;  IOOO-$22.  Gem  Everbearing, 

25  -  $  1 .75 ;  5®-$3.25;  I00-$5.00.  Shipment  Prepaid.  Folder 
on  request.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 


•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  • 

Blueberry,  raspberry  and  asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  Willards,  Md. 


•  Certified  Berry  Plants  • 

Blueberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  Leading 
varieties.  Prices  reasonable.  List  free. 

BAKERS  NURSERIES,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VARIETIES 

Reasonable  prices.  Write  for  free  price  list  today. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  Per  100  Stream¬ 
liner  $4.00;  Gem  $2.50;  Gemzata  $4.50;  Minn.  (1166) 
$2.50;  Brunsmarvel  $3.  PP.  Pirtle  Bros.  Bloomfield,  la. 


SPARKLE  and  JULY  MORN  Strawberry  Plants. 
Originated  and  rec.  by  N.  J.  Exp.  Sta.  $2.50-100. 

SAM  KLEIN,  R.  I,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants;  Catskill,  Big  Joe,  (Imp.  Lupton), 
Dorsett,  Premier  $1.50-100.  Blakemore,  $7.00-1000. 

ALFRED  C.  CLARK,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 
Send  at  once  for  price  list  of  25  varieties. 

ORA-LEA  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  NEW  OXFORD,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Certified,  Premier.  Order 
now.  Spring  1947.  REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE,  PA- 


Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Asparagus,  Blueberry  Plants. 
Fruit  trees.  Cat.  free.  Holdridge  Fm.,  R6,  Norwich, Conn. 


FRESH  DUG  Certified  Strawberry  Plants.  Write  for 
prices.  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  Box  36,  Mapleview,  N.  Y. 


50  Cumberland  Blackcap  or  Latham  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  1  year  No.  1,  $2.35;  2  year  Transplants, 

25-S3.85.  Lucretia  Dewberry,  2  year  Transplants, 

25-$2.50;  50-$4.OO.  Gem  or  Minnesota  1166  Ever- 

bearing,  l00-$2.25;  250-$4.85.  All  prepaid. 
WOLNIK  NURSERIES,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan 


-  FOR  SALE  —  100,000  CERTIFIED  — - 

NEWBURGH  and  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY 
PLANTS  AT  $40.00  PER  THOUSAND.  F.  0.  B. 
JOHN  h.  TODD  -  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 


Spring  Grown  Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen.  Golden- 
acre,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  300-$l.0U> 
500-$l.75;  l000-$3.00  prepaid.  $2.00  per  thousand 

express  collect.  Prizetaker  and  Bermuda  Onions  lo1®' 
$4.00  prepaid.  Booking  orders  for  Tomatoes:  Margo®* 
and  Rutgers;  also  Certified  Rutgers,  potato  and  PSDP“ 
plants.  May  and  June  delivery.  28  years  experienc 
growing  and  packing  vegetable  plants.  All  plants  m?s 
packed,  full  count  true  to  name  varieties.  Satisfaci) 
guaranteed.  L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 


4HLIAS  Large,  labeled,  eight  for  $1.00.  RwpS1,* 
ETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


AUTO  AND  TRUCK  PARTS 

New,  used  and  rebuilt  parts  for  nearly  all  ’ 


l&CUl  <UJU  ICUUllb  £731  L£>  J.UJI  ij  ,1  clpar 

makes  and  models.  For  prompt  delivery  send  <-  , 
description  of  parts  plus  make,  model  anu 
number.  COASTAL  AUTO  PARTS  y 

509  FIFTH  AVENUE.  -  NEW  YORK  17, 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

U.  S.  STAMPS,  OLD  LETTERS.  WRITE  -- 
FLOYD  MOORE,  HAWTHORNE,  NEW  JERS-ti 
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CERESAN  TREATED 

New  York  State  Certified 

VICLAND  OATS 

PURITY  99.83%  GERMINATION  99% 
3  Bu.  Sack  $6.60  15  Bu.  $32.25 

Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 


Plant  Worley's 

TR  UE-  TO-  NAME 

FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince 
and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blueberry  and  Asparagus  Plants. 
Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous  rootstocks, 
grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected,  and 
inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietial 
specialist.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

PLANTS,  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  Etc. 

Direct  from  Nursery 
to  You 

Write  today  for  FREE  COPY  of 
Buntings’  1947  catalog  in 
color,  offering  a  complete  line 
of  nursery  stock  for  spring 
planting.  Contains  planting 
and  cultural  directions. 

One  of  the  most  complete  lines  In  the  country: 
over  1400  acres  under  cultivation. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


KELLY’S 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
and  GARDEN  SEEDS 
Send  today  for  1947  FREE  CATALOG. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Our  67th  Year 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

37  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  New  York 

FRUIT  TREES 

Planters  Grades  at  Planters  Prices.  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Prune,  Cherry. 
Write  for  Prices.  Drop  a  card  for  Free  copy 
of  our  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

166  MAIN  STREET  •  PERRY,  OHIO 


READY-TO-BEAR  FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  SPRING  SHIPMENT 

Apples  and  pears  —  trees  have  already  born  fruit. 
Hi. —  8  to  10  ft.  Stem  up  to  2  in.  in  dia.  Scientifically 
grown  with  fibrous  roots  near  main  stem. 

AU  popular  varieties.  Write  for  inf  or- 

raation  and  prices.  Big  Catalog  ^ 
gives  details  on  ornamentals,  /  ®  'G  fj 
seeds,  plants,  etc. 

STORRS  A  HARRISON  NURSERIES.  INC.  lFRSS 
BOX  460-1  PAINESVILLE.  OHIO 
OUR  93RO  YEAR  ON  ROUTE  20 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants.  Variety:  Kutgers,  $2.00-1000. 
Copenhagen  Cabbage  plants,  $1.50-1000.  White 
Bermuda  Onion  plants,  $1.50-1000.  California 
Wonder  Pepper  plants,  $4.00-1000  or  65c- 100. 
Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Certified  Porto 
Rico  Sweet  Potato  plants,  $3.00-1000.  29  years 
growing,  packing  and  shipping  better  plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICB  LIST  ON  BEQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


NUT  TREES:  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Hardy  grafted  nut  trees  all  binds.  Honey 
Locust,  Persimmons,  Blueberries,  wild 
life  shrubs.  List  free.  Descriptive  Booklet 

Twenty-five  Cents. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65R,  Downinston,  Pa. 


ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

We  Have  Supplied  Fruit  Growers  For  Half  A  Century. 
Tools.  Equipment,  Supplies,  for  grafting,  budding, 
spraying,  harvesting,  and  packing  of  fruit. 

Write  For  Catalog  And  Price  List. 

TYSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE,  FLORA  DALE 
Adams  County,  Pennsylvania  v 

Cultivated  Blueberries 

p  jostles  of  Certified  U.  S.  Government  Hybrids, 
sabots.  Concords,  Rancocas,  Rubels,  Stanley  &  Jersey. 

Two  year  plants  70c  each:  $7.50  per  dozen, 
une  year  rooted  cuttings  50c  each:  $5.50  per  dozen. 
A  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14.  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 

Trowbridge  GRAFTING  WAX 

u&'!l|.r-BETTER-  2  LB.  PKG.  $1.50  Postpaid. 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON,  Milford,  Conn. 

-—Choice  Gladiolus  Bulbs — 

beautiful  mixed  colors  guaranteed  to 
P HiMn  JarBe  bulbs  with  instructions  $2.00  postpaid. 
Philip  e.  FARLEY,  Nashua  Road,  Dracut  Mass. 

LEE  and  OLD  HICKORY 

thl°  k?!?  Promising  new  sweet  com  hybrids.  Also 
HUNTimct0L  tlle  older  hybrids.  Send  for  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.,  Box  R.  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


worth  the  difference  in  price.  The  two 
to  three  foot  size  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  size  to  plant.  Be  sure  to  buy 
from  a  reliable  nursery  and  always 
choose  well  branched  specimens.  Deep 
planting  is  essential,  six  to  eight  inches 
deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery, 
as  shown  by  the  soil  mark  on  the 
stalk.  Dig  the  holes  two  and  one-half  to 
three  feet  deep  according  to  size,  and 
make  them  somewhat  wider  than  the 
total  spread  of  the  roots.  Put  at  least 
a  bushel  of  good  cow  manure,  well 
rotted,  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and 
top  this  with  three  or  four  inches  of 
top  soil.  Then  pour  in  two  or  three 
buckets  of  water  and  let  it  be  absorbed 
into  the  ground.  Set  the  bush  and  add 
several  inches  of  top  soil,  firming  it 
down;  add  more  and  firm  it  carefully, 
to  be  sure  there  are  no  air  pockets 
around  the  roots.  Continue  until  the 
hole  is  filled  and  firmly  settled. 

After  blooming,  all  dead  blossoms 
should  be  cut  away  immediately.  Set¬ 
ting  seed  weakens  the  bushes.  When 
pruning  is  needed,  it  should  be  done 
immediately  after  blooming.  Since  next 
year’s  flowers  are  borne  on  the  new 
growth  that  starts  up  at  that  time,  de¬ 
lays  in  pruning  may  lose  you  a  season’s 
flowers. 

Among  the  50  to  75  of  the  thousands 
of  lilacs  which  nurserymen  and  lilac 
specialists  have  selected  as  most  de¬ 
sirable,  one  finds  a  wide  choice  of  color 
and  form  and  almost  any  one  of  them 
is  a  good  lilac.  While  relatively  ex¬ 
pensive  to  buy  as  compared  with  other 
shrubs,  the  French  hybrid  lilac  is  a 
real  investment  because  of  its  beauty 
and  permanence.  No  shrub  is  more 
permanent  than  a  lilac  and  since  you 
plant  for  permanence,  it  is  well  to  buy 
as  good  a  variety  as  can  be  afforded. 
It  can  be  said  that  in  lilacs,  as  in 
peonies,  some  of  the  oldest  and  least 
expensive  are  still  among  the  best. 
Such  a  lilac  is  the  wine-red  single, 
“Souvenir  de  Ludwig  Spaeth.”  The 
light  blue  double  “President  Grevy,” 
though  old,  has  also  never  been  sur¬ 
passed.  Another  reason  that  the  French 
lilacs  are  worth  their  price  is  that  they 
begin  to  bloom  when  incredibly  small, 
usually  the  next  year  after  setting  and 
grow  in  glorious  beauty  with  each 
passing  Spring. 

Among  the  choicest  lilacs,  one  might 
suggest  the  single  whites,  Vestale  and 
Mont  Blanc;  and  the  double  whites, 
Ellen  Wilmott,  Edith  Cavell  and  the 
old,  but  still  good,  Mme.  Casimir  Perier. 
Among  the  blues,  four  star  varieties 
are  Christophe  Columbo  and  the  violet 
colored  de  Mirabel.  Other  good  blues 
are  Emile  Gentile,  a  double,  and  two 
singles,  de  Caisne  and  President 
Lincoln.  The  dusty  pink,  Lucie  Baltet, 
is  like  no  other.  Its  color  is  almost 
exactly  that  of  the  hydrangea,  Pee- 
gee,  when  it  has  been  touched  by 
frost.  The  florets  of  the  light  pink 
single  Macrostachya  suggest  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  trailing  arbutus.  There  is  no 
more  reliable  bloomer,  year  in  and 
year  out,  than  the  double  pink  William 
Robinson.  Mme.  Francesa  Morel,  a 
double  blue,  is  also  very  floriferous  and 
reliable.  Paul  de  Thirion,  a  double 
claret-rose,  is  one  of  the  best  of  all.  Its 
clusters  and  redoubled  florets  are 
enormous.  Marechal  Lannes,  another 
good  double,  winner  of  a  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  award,  is  more  remark¬ 
able  for  size  and  structure  of  its  blos¬ 
soms  than  for  color.  In  the  reds,  noth¬ 
ing  surpasses  the  Souvenir  de  Ludwig 
Spaeth  mentioned  above. 

You  may  extend  the  length  of  lilac 
season  by  adding  a  few  of  the  wild 
lilacs.  Syringa  oblata  var.  dilatata  is 
perhaps  the  earliest,  blooming  in 
southern  Vermont  from  May  5-10  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weather.  It  requires  a 
sheltered  situation  to  avoid  the  late 
frosts.  The  foliage  is  handsome,  turn¬ 
ing  bronze  with  Fall  frosts.  The 
blossoms  open  before  the  leaves  ap¬ 
pear.  They  are  single  lilac  color,  not 
especially  showy  but  giving  you  very 
early  blooms.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
season,  we  have  the  lovely  Syringa 
Lutece,  blooming  about  July  1.  It  is  a 
rampant  grower  covered  with  huge 
tresses  of  single  pinkish  violet  flowers 
and  it  is  especially  attractive  to  bees 
and  butterflies.  Myriads  of  them  hover 
over  it  constantly.  At  the  same  time 
another  interesting  species  lilac, 
Syringa  reflexa,  the  Chinese  Nodding 
Lilac,  is  also  in  bloom.  Rose  red  in  bud, 
the  blossoms  open  a  lovely  shade  of 
rose  pink.  The  blossoms  do  not  stand 
upright  as  do  other  lilacs,  but  bend  and 
hang  down  like  the  blossoms  of  a 
wisteria  vine.  This  lovely  lilac  was 
found  growing  wild  in  the  mountains 
of  China,  in  the  Province  of  Hupeh,  by 
the  great  plant  hunter,  the  late  E.  H. 
Wilson  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  who 
brought  so  many  wonderful  plants  to 
our  knowledge  and  to  our  gardens.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  white  form  of  this 
Chinese  Nodding  Lilac  appeared  as  a 
sport  in  a  block  of  the  pink  ones  in 
a  Detroit  nursery.  It  is  being  propa¬ 
gated  and  sold  in  small  numbers.  It  is 
still  a  rare  garden  treasure. 

Nothing  adds  to  the  homelike  appear¬ 
ance  and  saleability  of  a  home,  either 
in  town  or  country,  as  much  as  well 
chosen  plantings  of  shrubbery,  and 
there  is  no  more  desirable  shrub  than 
the  lilac.  It  may  be  used  as  a  hedge, 
screen  planting,  garden  backgrounds,  or 
as  single  specimens  or  accent  plants  in 
base  plantings.  E.  St.  George 

Vermont 


"that's 
the 
mower 
for  me !" 


The  strong, 
well-  braced 
frame  .  .  .  en- 


Wh  EREVER  you  go, 
when  farmers  start  talking  mow¬ 
ers,  you’ll  find  the  John  Deere  No.  5 
Power  Mower  in  the  spotlight.  Never 
has  a  tractor  mower  held  such  top 
priority  in  the  choice  of  hay  growers, 
and  never  has  a  tractor  mower  meas¬ 
ured  up  so  completely  in  everything 
that  counts  in  fast,  clean,  low-cost 
mowing. 

Working  with  any  make  of  tractor, 
the  No.  5  mows  from  2  5  to  35  acres 
per  day — cuts  “clean  as  a  whistle”  in 
any  crop,  any  field.  Simple,  durable 
and  easy  to  attach  or  detach,  it’s  a 
tractor  mower  through  and  through. 
Its  flexible  caster  wheel  and 
hinged  drawbar  carriage,  and 
its  foolproof  safety  re¬ 
lease  features  have  been 
copied  by  many  but 
equalled  by  none.  Simple 
adjustments  permit  keeping 
the  No.  5  working  like  new 
down  through  the  years. 


closed  drive  which  runs  in  oil  .  .  . 
high,  easy  lifts  .  .  .  and  accurately- 
fitted,  long-lived  cutting  parts  are 
other  features  that  help  make  the 
John  Deere  the  best  tractor  mower 
money  can  buy. 


John  Deere 

MOUNEf^iP  ILLINOIS 


See  your  John  Deere 
dealer  for  complete 
information.  Free  folder 
will  be  mailed  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


ARBOUVtTAJE 

For  Hedges  or  specimen  trees.  5  yr. 

old,  6  to  12  in.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  ■ 

time.  Free  "Evergreens”  folder,  writs  ta 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.  Indiana,  Pa. 


■’W  A.ISTTB 

Westinghouse  steam  traction  or  portable 
engine.  Also  Buffalo-Pitts,  Groton,  Birdsall, 
or  write  what  you  have  to  offer. 

ARTHUR  S.  YOUNG  KINZERS,  PENNA. 


Get  the  INSIDE  FACTS 


about  overall  value 


UNION  MAOS 
IQVERAjj^ 


Look  inside  a  pair  of  Crown  or  Headlights.  See 
the  smooth,  reinforced  seams,  the  strong  preci¬ 
sion  stitching . . .  the  bar  tacks  at  all  points  of 
sti’ain.  See  how  all  buttons  are  anchored  down. 
Then  feel  the  tough,  durable  denim.  These  work 
clothes  are  built  for  extra  wear.  Sanforized- 
shrunk,  of  course  (less  than  1%  residual 
shrinkage).  Crown  and  Headlight 
are  the  only  overalls  certified  by 
United  States  Testing  Co. 


Ovem//s  7 9cm  Me  /ns/cfe  Ouf 


AND  YOU’LL  BUY 

CRO  WNr  HEADLIGHT 

C tveraCCs 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


San  Francisco,  Californio 


TROUSERS  •  COATS  •  SHIRTS  •  ONE-PIECE  SUITS  •  JACKETS 
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Mobil  Kerosene 

“THE  THRIFTY  ALL-PURPOSE  FUEL" 


IDEAL  FOR 
RANGES,  LAMPS 


ROOM  HEATERS! 


Mobil  Kerosene  saves  time 
and  trouble,  work  and  money. 
This  clean,  water-white  fuel 
makes  fast  work  of  cooking  — 
gives  you  bright,  steady  light¬ 
ing-maximum  heat  when  you 
need  it. 

This  top-quality,  branded 
fuel  is  equally  efficient  for 
water  heaters,  refrigerators  — 
is  a  great  convenience  in 
any  household.  Order  ^ 
Mobil  Kerosene  today. 


Mobil 
Kerosene 


THt  BRAND  TO  TRUST 
FOR  QUALITY! 


Call  Your  Mobil  Kerosene  Dealer 
or  Your  Socony-Vacuum  Office 


LADIES  FULL  FASHIONED  HOSIERY 

Nylons  —  Guaranteed  perfect  color.  Magic  Beige, 
sizes  8%  to  10*4  :  3  pairs  $4.00  postpaid,  no  C.  0.  D. 

FRANK  W.  ROBINSON,  R.  0.2,  BEADING,  PA. 

PERSONAL  STAfiONERY  —  White  bond,  rag  con¬ 
tent,  $1.00,  $1.75  and  $2.00.  For  details  write  to: 

MRS.  ADAN  BOHNEB,  KUNKLETOWN,  PENNA. 

WHITE  OAK  and  HICKORY  LOGS  and  LUMBER 
for  sale.  E.  HURTGAM,  ..Sawmill 

R.  I,  Niagara  County,  Ransomville,  New  York 


NEW  AND  USED 

ELECTRIC  RANGES 

Fully  Reconditioned 

GEORGE  F.  KOLSCH,  Jr. 

149-05  41st  AVE.,  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

FLushing  9-7879 


to  increase  your  milking  efficiency 

UNIVERSAL 
short-tube 
milker 


NEW 


seanileff. 


ir»l©ss 


steel 


Now — for  the  first  time — a  short-tube  milker  with  a  seamless  stainless  steel 
pail!  A  milker  pail  easier  to  clean  ...  a  pail  with  a  completely  smooth 
interior  ...  a  pail  that  greatly  simplifies  your  job  of  keeping  milk  quality 
high!  Seamless ,  it’s  stronger ,  too  .  .  .  and  designed  for  easy  handling.  Note 
these  other  efficiency  adding — income  adding  —  features  of  UNIVERSAL 
Short-Tube  Milkers: 

4  Faster  Milking  PLUS  Protected  Low  Vacuum— Complete,  fast 
milking,  with  low  10-  to  11  -inch  vacuum. 

V  Exclusive  Calf-Nose  Inflations — Patented  off-center  openings  elim¬ 
inate  “crawling”  and  milk-lock  .  .  .  permit  complete  milking  without 
hand  or  machine  stripping. 

n  Two-Point  Suspension  Safety— Pail  lifts  off  the  hanger;  will  not 
fall  off. 

W  Gentle  Alternating  Action— Milks  with  soothing,  side-to-side,  action. 
PLAN  NOW  to  stop  in  at  your  nearest  Universal  dealer.  See  for  yourself 
the  many  added  benefits  of  milking  the  UNIVERSAL  way.  For  free  de¬ 
scriptive  literature,  for  the  address  of  your  nearest  Universal  dealer,  write  to: 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  DIVISION  National  Cooperatives,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN  •  125  So.  Franklin  Street  •  Syracuse,  New  York 


The  Vine  Crops 

(Continued  from  Page  239) 
seldom  does  much  damage  except  to 
late  squash.  Being  a  sucking  insect, 
it  cannot  be  killed  by  the  stomach 
poisons  and  the  ordinary  contact  in¬ 
secticides  are  not  effective.  A  new  ma¬ 
terial,  sabadilla,  has  proved  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  and  this  is  the  only  insecticide 
now  recommended.  Rotation  of  widely 
separated  fields  is  the  best  farm  prac¬ 
tice,  and  a  thorough  clean-up  in  the 
Fall  garden. 

Plant  lice  are  often  very  trouble¬ 
some,  especially  on  cucumbers  and 
melons.  Early  dusting  or  spraying  with 
nicotine,  pyrethrum  and  rotenone  may 
help  to  keep  this  insect  reduced,  but 
is  not  fully  effective.  Mixtures  of  these 
materials  are  more  effective  than  either 
alone.  Control  must  be  started  before 
the  leaves  curl.  Some  of  the  newer 
chemicals,  such  as  hexamethyl  tetraphos- 
phate,  offer  better  control  of  these 
aphids.  This  material  will  also  kill  red 
spider,  another  troublesome  pest  that 
is  difficult  to  subdue. 

If  the  diseases  could  be  controlled  as 
readily  as  the  insects,  the  production 
of  vine  crops  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than  it  is.  Varieties 
that  will  tolerate  heavy  applications 
of  copper  fungicides  are  needed 
so  that  they  can  be  protected  by 
thorough  spraying.  Protecting  the  young 
plants  from  insects  by  thorough 
dusting  and  spraying  or  by  screening 
prevents  early  infection  and  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  control.  Heavy  fertili¬ 
zation  with  a  high  proportion  of  potash 
is  helpful  and  planting  at  different 
times,  using  both  early  and  late  plant¬ 
ings,  is  advisable.  The  China  va¬ 
riety  of  cucumber  is  also  somewhat 
more  hardy  than  other  varieties  and 
has  excellent  quality.  This  variety  is 
not  suitable  for  the  market  on  account 
of  its  poor  shape  and  color  of  fruit, 
but  is  good  in  the  home  garden.  Va¬ 
rieties  of  cucumbers  usually  grown  for 
market  are  Davis  Perfect,  Long  Green, 
Straight  Eight,  A  &  C,  Longfellow, 
Cubit  and  Marketer.  Double  Yield 
Pieble  is  a  dual  purpose  variety  that 
may  be  used  either  for  pickles  or  for 
slicing  in  the  home  garden. 

Many  different  varieties  of  musk- 
melons  are  grown  in  the  Northeast.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  strains  differ  from  year  to 
year  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to 
standardize  these  and  make  them  more 
dependable.  Where  it  can  be  grown, 
Benders  is  one  of  the  best,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  exceptionally  good  growing  con¬ 
ditions  and  a  long  season  to  mature. 
Delicious  is  an  earlier  selection  out  of 
Benders,  and  Iroquois  somewhat  later. 
Emerald  Gem  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
early  varieties.  Hales  Best  is  a  popular 
variety  and  Market  Queen,  also  known 
as  Pride  of  Wisconsin,  Hearts  of  Gold, 
and  Schoon’s  Hard  Shell  have  given 
good  results  in  some  places.  Saving 
seed  from  one’s  own  crop  of  melons 
does  not  consistently  give  any  better 
results  than  seed  that  is  grown  else¬ 
where.  Selecting  seed  from  high  quality 
fruits  seems  to  give  no  assurance  of 
continued  success.  Until  a  good  first 
generation  hybrid  muskmelon  is  de¬ 
veloped  from  selected  inbred  strains, 
there  will  be  no  dependable  melon  seed. 

Watermelons  are  more  easily  grown 
than  muskmelons.  There  are  a  number 
of  the  small  fruited  watermelons  that 
mature  early  and  can  be  grown  in  the 
Northeast  with  good  results.  White 
Mountain  is  one  of  the  first  to  mature. 
Honey  Cream  and  Harris  Earliest  usu¬ 
ally  ripen  in  good  season.  Kleckley 
Sweet  is  the  best  in  quality,  but  does 
not  always  mature.  Black  Kleckley  is 
an  early  strain  of  this  well  known  va¬ 
riety  that  is  resistant  to  wilt  and 
anthracnose.  Kleckley  No.  6.  Blacklee 
and  Hawkesbury  are  new  wilt  resistant 
selections  of  the  older  varieties.  Plants 
of  late  varieties  should  be  started  under 
glass  about  the  first  pf  April  and  set 
outdoors  with  some  kind  of  protection 
in  order  to  get  them  started  as  early 
as  possible.  Avoid  over  fertilizing 
watermelons  with  nitrogen. 

Pumpkins  and  squash  belong  to  three 
species  called  the  pumpkins,  moschatas, 
and  squashes.  True  pumpkins  are 
pepos  ( Cucurbita  pepo )  and  include 
the  Summer  squash  such  as  patty  pan, 
straightneck,  vegetable  marrows,  Fall 
squashes,  and  field  pumpkin.  Patty  pans 
come  in  yellow  and  white  varieties; 
they  are  not  as  popular  in  the  East 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  There  are 
two  popular  varieties  of  yellow  straight- 
neck,  Early  Prolific  and  Yankee  Hybrid. 
The  former,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
very  productive,  has  good  color  and 
excellent  quality  when  picked  in  its 
prime.  Yankee  Hybrid  is  a  first  gener¬ 
ation  cross,  is  very  early  and  highly 
productive.  Yellow  Summer  squashes 
should  be  gathered  when  not  over  five 
inches  in  length  and,  like  sweet  corn, 
cooked  immediately,  after  picking. 
Cocozelle  and  Zucchini  are  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  vegetable  marrow,  most 
commonly  grown.  The  Des  Moines  or 
Acorn,  Fordhook,  Michigan  squash  and 
other  similar  late  Summer .  and  Fall 
squashes  are  also  pepos.  This  type  of 
squash  can  be  used  as  a  Summer 
squash  at  any  stage  of  development 
or  as  a  mature  Winter  squash. 

The  large  Connecticut  field  pumpkin 
is  used  mainly  for  hallowe’en  display 
and  for  corn  feed.  In  the  Northeast 
the  Summers  are  not  warm  enough  to 
mature  these  pumpkins  properly  fox- 
cooking.  The  small  pie  pumpkins,  such 
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as  Winter  Luxury  and  similar  types 
are  much  to  be  preferred,  or  the  hard- 
shelled  cheese  pumpkins  which  be¬ 
long  in  another  group. 

The  moschatas  ( Cucurbita  moschata) 
include  the  cushaw  squashes  consistin'* 
of  the  Striped  Cushaw,  Golden  Cushaw 
Butternut  and  Allagold,  and  the  cheese 
pumpkin  Kentucky  Field,  a  variety 
commonly  used  for  canning.  Butternut 
is  a  selection  out  of  Golden  Cushaw 
that  is  rapidly  becoming  popular  as  a 
market  squash.  The  fruits  are  nearly 
oblong,  have  very  little  neck,  and  are 
about  the  right  size  to  be  handled 
easily  and  used  in  the  kitchen. 

The  true  Winter  squashes  come  in 
a  wide  assortment  of  sizes,  shapes,  and 
color.  They  belong  to  the  species 
( Cucurbita  maxima )  and  may  be  iden¬ 
tified  by  the  soft  rounding  stem 
which  is  attached  to  the  fruit.  In  this 
group  the  Green  and  Blue  Hubbards 
when  well  grown,  are  still  the  best 
standard  for  quality.  There  are 
many  smaller  fruited  squashes  of 
which  Quality  and  Buttercup  are 
among  the  best.  Essex  and  Delicious 
are  commonly  grown.  The  ornamental 
gourds  belong  to  several  different 
genera;  known  as  Cucurbita,  Lagenaria 
and  Luffa.  Some  of  the  large  fruited 
Lagenarias  are  also  used  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  preserves.  The  spaghetti  squash 
and  dishrag  gourds  are  Luffas.  All  of 
these  vine  crops  require  a  long  season 
and  considerable  heat  to  mature 
properly. 

Since  the  pumpkins,  Summer  squash¬ 
es,  Fall  squashes  and  vegetable  mar¬ 
rows  all  belong  to  the  same  species, 
they  intercross  readily  and  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  true  to  type.  Pollen  is 
carried  long  distances  by  bees  and  other 
insects  and  it  is  hardly  worthwhile  to 
save  seed  from  these  crops. 

Mature  squashes  and  pumpkins  can 
be  kept  in  storage  provided  they  are 
not  bruised  in  handling  and  are  put 
first  in  a  warm,  dry,  well  ventilated 
place  to  go  through  a  curing  process 
the  same  as  sweet  potatoes.  The 
temperature  should  be  from  65  to  75 
degrees  F.  for  about  three  weeks,  then 
reduced  and  kept  as  near  55  degrees 
as  possible.  Squashes  should  not  be 
piled  more  than  three  deep  and  are 
usually  placed  on  shelves.  It  was 
formerly  thought  that  the  stems  and 
a  short  piece  of  vine  should  be  left  on 
the  fruits.  Recent  experiments  at  the 
New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station 
show  that  squashes  keep  better  if  all 
the  stem  is  removed  by  cutting  with  a 
sharp  knife  just  below  the  stem  attach¬ 
ment.  The  cut  surface  heals  readily  and 
remains  freer  from  rots  under  the 
storage  conditions  outlined  above.  If 
proper  storage  is  not  available,  squashes 
should  be  canned;  otherwise  they  spoil 
and  lose  flavor  quickly.  Seeds  of  all 
kinds  of  squash  and  pumpkins  are  as 
edible  as  nuts  and  contain  large 
amounts  of  good  cooking  oil.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  seed  coats  are  not 
easily  removed,  and  no  machine  has 
yet  been  developed  to  do  this  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  chopped  seeds  are  used 
in  large  quantities  by  bakers,  spread 
on  breakfast  rolls,  and  pastries.  Re¬ 
cently  Dr.  L.  C.  Curtis  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  been  working  with  a  naked  seeded 
squash  from  the  Balkans.  This  variety 
has  only  a  thin  paper  seed  hull.  By 
fermentation  this  covering  can  be  re¬ 
moved  together  with  the  thin  greenish 
layer  of  endosperm  cells  present  on 
all  squash  seeds.  The  result  is  a  pure 
white  seed  that  looks  like  a  blanched 
almond.  When  roasted  in  hot  oil,  these 
squash  seeds  make  a  delicious  golden 
brown  nut  that  is  softer  than  a  peanut. 
These  nuts,  called  pepos,  have  much 
promise  as  a  new  crop  that  can  be 
grown  anywhere  Summer  squashes  can 
be  matured  for  seed. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture, 

Earley  Vernon  Wilcox . $4.50 

Soil  Science,  . 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  4.00 

10.000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  3.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts . 3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants,  . 

Kains  and  McQuestin . 3.ou 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . 3.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Everyone 

Ernest  Chabot .  3.0U 

Gardening  with  Shrubs, 

Mary  D.  Lamson . •••• 

Our  Shade  Trees,  „  cn 

E.  P.  Felt . 2-50 

Greenhouses,  „  -n 

W.  J.  Wright . 2-5U 

Around  the  Garden,  Kn 

Dorothy  H.  Jenkins . 2-5U 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home,  n 

Kenneth  Post . 2- 

Onion  Production,  „nn 

Donald  Comin . 2U 

The  Vegetable  Garden,  . 

Edward  J.  Farrington .  1,0 

The  Tomato,  , 

Paul  Work .  1DU 
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in  a  spreader 


MOUNT  VERNON 
SPREADERS  provide: 

More  complete,  more  uniform 
distribution 

Easier,  faster  cleaning 
Easier  operation 
Longer  service  life 

New  addition  to  the  Mount  Vernon  line 
Model  S- 204  Fertilizer  and  Lime  Spreader 

0  Single  Lever  Control  regulation  per¬ 
mits  equalized,  precision  «f’’  feed 
from  both  sides  of  hopper,  assur¬ 
ing  uniform  distribution. 

•  Round  bottom  .hopper  permits  com¬ 
plete  emptying. 

•  Agitators  are  readily  removable 
for  thorough,  overall  cleaning. 

•  Diamond  shaped  holes  with  rounded 
corners  for  more  even  distribution. 

•  Elastic  Stop  Nuts  used  throughout. 

•  One-piece  weather -tight  hopper 
cover . 

•  Heavy  duty  graphite  steel  bearings. 

Available  soon  .  .  .  see  your  dealer 
or  write  us  tor  complete  details. 

Now  delivering  jfondard  Model  D-204 
t  with  double  feed  control. 

CO- 173 


MOUNT  VERNON 
IMPLEMENT  CO.,  INC. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


i 


7ft e  77 ew 
SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 

TRADE  MARK  .  REG  U  S.  PAT  OFF 


99%+ 


PURE 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
,Quick*  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
nigh  purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra  cost  to  you ! 

HEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX-Super- 

fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
wy  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be- 
the  container  is  filled !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux! 

fJ^HEE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET- 
?  Bordeaux  Mixture”-Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use”  ■-*,  \ 

£®ur  dealer  can  a]so  supp]y  TRIANGLE 
“BAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY- 
?TALS,  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRANU- 
LATED,  “INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  »£?,£Leaux  fixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
•UKATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  4 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand! 

The  standard  for  over  50  years. 


MADE  BY 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET.  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
^30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  »  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


CARLT^liE;  AN.F.  AND  two  man  chain  saws 
-TK«-T0N  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIPGE.  NEW  YORK 

b«ds  shipped  anywhere.  $19.95  For 
“ation.  Gillingham  Furniture,  Milford,  Conn. 
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100th  Meeting  of  Ohio  Hort¬ 
icultural  Society 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  centennial  meeting  in  Colum¬ 
bus  on  February  26-28.  Special  effort 
had  been  made  by  the  program 
committee  to  provide  an  unusually 
strong  program  for  its  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  meeting.  The  president  who  capa¬ 
bly  presided  over  the.  meetings  this 
year  was  L.  G.  Dean,  operator  of  the 
large  Grand  River  Orchards  at  Geneva, 
Ohio.  Ben  Davis,  owner  of  a  large 
diversified  fruit  farm  at  Clyde,  Ohio, 
was  elected  to  replace  Dean.  E.  C. 
Cotton  of  Elyria  stepped  up  into  the 
position  of  first  vice-president.  F.  H. 
Beach, _  Columbus,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  C.  W.  Ellenwood  was  again 
elected  treasurer. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Young,  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  told  about  the  most  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  fruit  disease  control.  He 
described  the  results  from  the  use  of 
some  of  the  organic  compounds  coming 
into  use,  and  methods  of  applying  spray 
materials  by  means  of  vapor.  J.  S. 
Houser  presented  a  review  of  orchard 
insect  pests  during  the  past  century. 
DDT  came  in  for  a  complete  discussion. 
This  insecticide  was  reported  as  having 
been  very  effective  in  controlling 
Oriental  fruit  moth  on  peaches  and 
quinces.  C.  R.  Cutright,  associate 
entomologist  of  the  Ohio  Station,  gave 
the  results  of  extensive  experiments 
with  DDT  on  apples.  DDT  is  being  used 
in  practically  all  the  Ohio  orchards 
where  codling  moth  has  not  been 
easily  controlled  by  lead  arsenate. 
Here,  as  in  other  sections,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  DDT  in  the  control  of  moth 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  build-up 
of  the  red  mite  problem.  The  Ohio 
Station  has  had  under  test  numerous 
combinations  and  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  combining  DDT  with 
insecticides  for  the  control  of  both 
codling  moth  and  red  mite.  However, 
Cutright  reported  that  much  more  ex¬ 
perimental  work  will  be  required  be¬ 
fore  definite  recommendations  can  be 
made  where  the  red  mite  is  a  serious 
problem.  George  Still  U.  S.  D.  A.  en¬ 
tomologist,  reported  DDT  as  working 
well  as  an  insect  control  with  grapes. 

C.  W.  Ellenwood,  associate  horti¬ 
culturist  at  the  Ohio  Station,  reported 
on  methods  of  preventing  frost  damage 
in  orchards.  He  described  the  operation 
of  an  Army  smoke  generator,  the  use 
of  speed  sprayers,  and  other  novel  at¬ 
tempts  to  prevent  frost  damage.  The 
use  of  oil  burning  heaters  seemed  to 
have  given  the  most  universal  satis¬ 
faction.  F.  S.  Howlett,  associate  horti¬ 
culturist,  presented  another  paper  on 
the  use  of  hormones  in  thinning,  and 
the  pre-harvest  sprays.  He  also  de¬ 
scribed  recent  Station  work  in  using 
some  of  these  materials  to  delay  bloom. 
For  the  latter  purpose  he  reported  that 
the  immediate  outlook  was  not  good 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  A  sym¬ 
posium  on  farm  refrigeration  under  the 
leadership  of  Donald  Comin  was  an¬ 
other  interesting  feature.  Among  the 
growers  participating  in  this  discussion 
were  Tom  Bogardus  of  Mt.  Vernon,  I.  P. 
Lewis  of  New  Waterford  and  Tom  Price 
of  Newark,  all  of  whom  have  been 
operating  large  farm  refrigerated 
storages.  J.  B.  Lane,  successful  grower 
from  Xenia,  was  on  the  program  with 
his  plans  used  in  building  and  equip¬ 
ping  his  new  packing  house  and  storage. 
Lane  is  one  of  the  Ohio  growers  whose 
main  market  is  at  his  house  or  his  own 
sales  room.  John  Powers  presented  the 
latest  information  on  fruit  processing. 

On  the  economic  aspects  of  fruit 
growing.  Dr.  V.  R.  Wertz  of  Ohio  State 
University  presented  the  agricultural 
outlook  for  1947.  Wertz  stated  that  the 
prospects  for  the  immediate  future,  at 
least  for  a  year  or  two,  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  fairly  good  anticipation  for 
apple  prices.  Fred  Burrows,  represent¬ 
ing  the  International  Apple  Associa¬ 
tion,  also  spoke.  C.  W.  Ellenwood 


Courtesy,  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 

One  of  the  New  Roses 

Hybrid  Tea  Enchantment,  a  lovely 
peach  pink  tea  rose  with  large  buds 
and  blooms.  The  bush  is  hardy  and 
vigorous  and  does  well  under  most  all 
conditions.  The  foliage  is  leathery, 
decorative  and  disease  resistant  and 
the  plant  is  generous  with  its  bloom. 


C'C' 


A  healthy  truck  or  tractor  is  a  necessary  factor 
In  the  making  of  a  profit  on  the  farm; 

So,  when  the  truck  seems  failing 
And  the  tractor,  too,  is  ailing, 

That  is  something  farmers  view  with  real  alarm. 


There  is  one  thing  to  remember  from  October  to  September, 
If  your  truck  and  tractor  you  don’t  want  to  spoil; 

And  that  is  simply  this: 

You  must  never,  never  miss 

Making  sure  that  your  equipment  gets  good  oil. 


Here’s  an  oil  that  is  a  beauty,  and  it’s  made  for  heavy  duty; 
It’s  a  trouble-saving  oil  that’s  meant  for  you! 

In  your  tractor  and  your  truck 
It  cleans  out  the  engine  muck, 

While  it’s  lubricating  right — and  longer,  too. 


•  vs.  jr  =- 


Your  dealer  knows  it  well.  It’s  an  oil  he  likes  to  sell. 


It’s  dependable,  he  knows  you  will  agree. 
When  you’ve  used  this  oil  awhile, 

You  will  tell  him  with  a  smile: 

“The  oil  I  want  is  QUAKER  STATE  HD V 


QUAKER. ,  STATE 

32  ©OILS 

FOR  YOUR  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 

MOTOR  OIL 

FOR  YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 


MEMBER 


PENNSYLVANIA 


GRADE  CRUDE  Oil 


ASSOCIATION 
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Better  Soils  for  Better  Grass 

(Continued  from  Page  238 

fertilizer  treatments  representing,  in 
this  case,  excessive  nitrogen.  Similar 
grass,  heavily  fertilized  by  giving  it 
only  nitrogen  as  soil  treatment,  was 
fed  to  rabbits  at  the  Missouri  Station, 
under  experimental  trials  as  companion 
tests  against  grass  untreated,  or  some 
given  other  kinds  of  fertilizers  than 
this  lone  element.  Only  desperate 
hunger  made  the  rabbits  take  the  grass 
corresponding  to  the  tall  green  spots  in 
the  pasture.  This  grass,  when  used  as 
the  only  feed,  failed  to  nourish  them 
propefly.  The  grass  which  was '  given 
no  soil  treatment  maintained  them, 
while  that  given  nitrogen  as  only  part 
of  more  complete  fertilizers  nourished 
them  well.  The  rabbits,  like  the  cow, 
recorded  their  refusal  of  this  forage 
because  it  was  an  unbalanced  diet  for 
them.  It  was  a  dangerous  grass  be¬ 
cause  this  crop,  like  the  animals,  was 
given  an  unbalanced  diet  through  the 
soil  but,  unlike  animals,  the  grass  had 
no  chance  for  refusal,  lacking  a  capa¬ 
city  for  selection  or  choice. 

While  animals  can  be  forced  to  eat 
unbalanced  grasses  or  crops,  they  will 
preferably  search  out  spots  of  grazing 
or  different  grains  in  the  field  given 
proper  additions  of  fertility.  We  do  not 
watch  our  animals  closely  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  not  prone  to  appreciate  the 
animal  as  an  assayer  or  judge  of  the 
quality  of  a  f«ed.  Yet  it  has  been  an 
age  old  saying  that  the  “eye  of  the 
master  fattens  the  flock.”  Observing 
eyes  were  common  among  some  of  the 
owners  of  the  old  New  England  livery 
stables  when  they  refused  to  buy  timo¬ 
thy  hay  as  horse  feed  if  it  was  fertil¬ 
ized  with  only  sodium  nitrate.  If  this 
form  of  nitrogen  applied  in  the  conser¬ 
vative  amounts  of  those  days  gave 
poor  feed  value  for  livery  horses,  we 
may  well  put  up  a  question  mark  on 
too  generous  use  of  nitrogen  alone  for 
making  grass,  especially  now  that  we 
use  more  concentrated  nitrogen  carri¬ 
ers,  and  that  we  have  pushed  up  the 
application  rates  per  acre  generously 
in  fuller  appreciation  of  the  deficiency 
in  our  soils. 


merely  scattering  more  grass  seed.  If 
that  seed  is  not  to  be  wasted,  and  if 
that  land  is  to  return  revenue  in  the 
form  of  the  grass  as  feed,  the  quality 
more  than  the  quantity  of  the  grass 
must  be  bolstered.  The  pedigree  of  the 
seed  cannot  do  that  reinforcing;  it 
must  be  done  by  proper  soil  treat¬ 
ments.  Among  those  of  the  North 
Central  and  the  New  England  States 
in  particular,  we  need  to  see  regular 
liming,  together  with  proper  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  as  a  soil  treatment  for  better  ani¬ 
mal  feed  more  than  for  fighting  soil 
acidity.  We  need  to  see  phosphates 
used  more  as  a  help  for  building  better 
bones,  and  especially  the  bones  in  the 
foetus,  without  sacrifice  of  the  skeleton 
and  even  the  life  of  the  mother.  We 
need  to  see  nitrogen  correctly  applied, 
both  as  fertilizers  and  as  green 
manures,  to  produce  more  protein  and 
greener  vegetation,  but  used  only  in 
balance  to  the  other  shortages  in  the 
soil  fertility  that  make  a  high  grass 
quality.  The  assay  of  the  feed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  animal’s  selection  must  be 
the  guide  by  which  we  change  over  to 
grass.  Even  though  we  reduce  the  ex¬ 
cessive  exploitation  of  our  soils  by 
putting  them  to  grass,  we  are  still 
growing  a  crop  which  we  expect  the 
animals  to  eat,  and  thereby  obtain  good 
returns  from  the  land.  We  cannot  go 
to  more  grass  profitably  if  we  forget 
that  a  higher  quality  of  feed  demands 
a  good  level  of  suitable  fertility  for 
the  soil. 


Fertilizers  for  Strawberries 

Would  it  be  all  right  to  put  fertilizer 
on  a  bed  of  strawberries  and  when 
would  you  recommend  to  put  it  on? 
What  kind  would  you  recommend  and 
how  much  to  the  acre?  w.  b. 

Strawberries  should  not  be  fertilized 
in  the  Spring  of  the  bearing  year.  A 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  applied  at  this 
time  may  actually  reduce  the  yield  of 
strawberries.  If  the  season  is  wet,  the 
lush  growth  induced  by  the  nitrogen 
may  cause  soft  berries  and  much  rot¬ 
ting.  In  a  dry  season  too  much  leaf 
growth  may  use  the  insufficient  moist¬ 
ure  supply  at  the  expense  of  the 
berries.  The  important  thing  the  fruit¬ 
ing  year  is  to  have  plenty  of  moisture 
and  no  weeds. 

Stable  manure  is  an  excellent  fertil¬ 
izer  for  strawberries  and  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  to  the  acre 
before  the  land  is  fitted.  If  stable 
manure  is  not  available,  plowing  under 
a  legume  sod  will  do  much  to  put  the 
land  in  suitable  condition  for  straw¬ 
berries. 

On  soils  of  low  fertility,  use  500 
pounds  of  superphosphate  and  200 
pounds  of  sulfate  of  potash  to  the 
acre  before  planting,  supplemented  with 
125  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  used 
as  a  side  dressing  at  the  first  hoeing 
and  a  second  application  in  late 
August.  It  should  be  put  on  when  the 
foliage  is  dry  and  brushed  off  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning.  G.  L.  s. 


Books  Worth  Having 

Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 

Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley . $4  qq 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne . 3  50 

New  Riches  from  the  Soil 

Wheeler  McMillen . 300 

What  is  Farming? 

G.  E.  Larson  &  W.  M.  Teller....  2.95 
A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland..  2.95 
Managing  a  Farm, 

S.  E.  Johnson . 2.95 

Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Econ¬ 
omy,  Theodore  W.  Schultz . 2.75 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains . 2.50 

Into  the  Freezer  and  Out, 

Tressler,  Evers  &  Long . 2.50 

The  Land  Renewed, 

Dersal  and  Graham . 2.00 

Hunting,  Fishing  and  Camping, 

L.  A.  Anderson... .  1.95 

So  You’re  Going  to  Buy  a  Farm, 

D.  B.  Greenberg  &  C.  Corbin..  1.50 

Audubon  Birds .  1.00 

American  Wild  Flowers . 1.00 

Practical  Farm  Accounts  with  Tax 

Guide . 50 
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To  Make  Our  Position  Perfectly  Clear 


In  some  instances  observance  of  ani¬ 
mal  selections  have  caused  farmers  to 
see  soil  differences  and  the  needs  for 
soil  treatments.  Such  observations  have 
recently  put  up  for  attention  and 
remedy  the  need  especially  for  lime, 
phosphate  and  potash  as  balanced  soil 
treatments.  On  his  dairy  farm  pasture 
Kermit  Howser,  a  Missouri  farmer 
near  Olean,  reported  that  applications  of 
lime  and  fertilizer  paid  him  seven 
dollars  for  each  dollar  spent.  Where 
fertilizer  was  used  alone,  $2.83  was 
the  return  for  this  same  investment. 
Numerous  farmers  are  liming  their 
soils  because  the  better  pasture  values 
are  encouraging  it.  The  lime  has  had 
pronounced  effects  in  giving  better 
feed  quality  which  the  animals  have 
been  recognizing,  but  which  we  have 
probably  not  been  so  quick  to  recog¬ 
nize  because  we  have  been  liming 
erroneously  to  remove  acidity  rather 
than  to  put  calcium  on  in  combination 
with  a  fertilizer  for  the  crop  and  as  a 
resultant  nutrient  for  beast  and  man. 

Better  Grass  Makes  Better  Animals 

Quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  grass 
must  be  the  criterion  for  growing  more 
grasses  as  demanded  by  an  agriculture 
like  ours,  now  taking  on  some  age  and 
hoping  for  long  survival.  Those  soils 
in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  the  Northern  part  of 
that  half,  which  are  often  spoken  of 
as  acid  soils,  come  especially  under 
that  recommendation  for  better  land 
use  that  says  they  should  be  put  to 
grass.  The  protein  shortages  and  the 
deficiencies  in  organo-mineral  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  grasses  may  very  logi¬ 
cally  be  connected  with  some  of  those 
animal  troubles  for.  which  we  use  in¬ 
jections  of  calcium  gluconate  as  the 
relief  or  remedy.  We  have  not  usually 
thought  of  deficient  grasses  as  danger¬ 
ous  grasses  to  animal  reproduction, 
since  most  all  grazing  values  are  re¬ 
ported  as  gains  in  weights  of  fattening 
animals,  and  have  been  left  outside  the 
pale  of  possible  breeding  troubles.  We 
have  forgotten  that  most  animal  re¬ 
production  comes  at  the  season  of  lush 
grazing  that  favors  getting  ready  for 
the  next  cycle  of  reproduction  as  well 
as  helping  with  the  nursing. 

When  it  is  frequently  repeated  that 
the  male  is  half  the  herd,  we  pay  so 
much  attention  to,  and  often  so  much 
money  for,  the  male  that  we  fail  to 
think  much  about  feeding  the  female 
to  make  her  more  effective  in  repro¬ 
duction.  She  must  be  the  other  half  of 
the  herd.  We  forget  that  it  is  not  fatten¬ 
ing  feeds,  but  mineral-rich,  vitamin¬ 
ized,  proteinaceous  feeds  that  make  the 
cow  a  regular  performer  in  coming 
into  heat  with  a  full  capacity  for  con¬ 
ception.  We  have  been  satisfied  with 
a  60  to  70  per  cent  or  less  of  calf 
crops.  We  have  dodged  the  soil- 
fertility  and  feed  quality  relation  by 
ascribing  the  low  output  in  repro¬ 
duction  to  bad  luck,  or  possibly  by 
thinking  of  the  male  as  a  bad  breeder. 

When  soil  conservation  is  calling  for 
more  grass,  and  when  some  would 
make  1947  a  conservation  year  to  in¬ 
crease  cover  for  soil  against  its  erosion, 
we  dare  not  pin  our  hope  on  putting 
more  land  down  for  reconstruction  by 


A  Statement  by  Henry  Ford  II 


The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  always  been 
interested  in  the  American  Farmer. 

We  have  always  believed  that  we  had  a  responsi¬ 
bility  and  an  obligation  to  do  our  part  in  making 
farming  easier,  more  productive,  less  costly  in  time, 
toil  and  dollars. 


To  that  end,  we  have  built  more  than  a  million 
farm  tractors,  since  1917.  Even  before  that,  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  was  busy  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  practical,  low-cost  tractors. 

A  tractor  is  a  way  of  using  power  on  the  farm. 
It’s  a  way  of  hitching  power  to  farm  work. 

As  long  as  there  are  farms,  and  farm  work  to 
lighten,  we  will  be  in  the  tractor  business.  And  we 
will  be  working  to  make  Ford  Tractors  stronger,  more 
practical,  more  versatile,  thriftier  to  buy  and  run. 

We  are  now  expanding  for  the  production  of 
more  Ford  Tractors.  They  will  continue  to  have 
a  hydraulic  system  for  implement  control,  and 
implements  now  in  use  will  work  with  them. 

They  will  be  powered  correctly  to  do  the  jobs 
you  give  them. 

They  will  be  strong,  simple  to  operate  and 
maintain,  and  as  inexpensive  to  buy  and  run  as 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  can  make  them. 

Replacement  parts  will  be  readily  available,  and 
Dealers  will  continue  to  supply  efficient  service. 

Today’s  Ford  Tractors  .  .  .  and  the  future’s  .  •  • 
are  tangible  evidence  that  you  and  ourselves  are 
partners  in  the  business  of  producing  more  .  .  •  at 
more  value  .  .  .  for  less  cost. 


PRESIDENT,  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
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on  Fruits 


Black  Rot  in  Grapevine;  How 
antTWhen  to  Prune 

We  have  a  Concord  grape  vine  that 
has  borne  wonderful  grapes  until  the 
last  few  years.  Now  it  blooms  full 
each  year  but  when  the  grapes  are  half 
grown  or  more,  they  begin  to  wither 
and  dry  up  and  we  get  only  a  few 
scattering  grapes.  Would  also  like  to 
know  how  and  when  to  trim  the  vine. 

New  Hampshire  e.  a.  p. 

The  trouble  with  your  grapes  could 
be  black  rot,  a  fungous  disease  which 
attacks  the  berries  when  they  are  about 
half  grown.  It  appears  as  a  light  area 
surrounded  by  a  brown  line.  The  spot 
enlarges  rapidly,  becomes  sunken  and 
covered  with  fine  dark  specks.  The 
berry  soon  shrivels  and  becomes  a 
hard,  drv  mummy.  Spraying  the  vine 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  4-4-100  plus  one 
pound  of  resin  fish  oil  soap  should  con¬ 
trol  this  disease.  The  first  spray  should 
be  applied  before  bloom,  the  second 
just  after  bloom,  and  the  third  about 
two  weeks  later. 

Pruning  the  vine  depends  on  whether 
it  has  been  pruned  regularly  or  has 
been  allowed  to  ramble  on  an -arbor 
without  pruning.  An  old  unpruned  vine 
or  an  arbor  should  have  much  of  the 
old  wood  removed  leaving  a  few  canes 
of  last  year’s  wood  so  distributed  as 
to  cover  the  arbor.  In  some  cases  a 
single  trunk  to  the  top  of  the  arbor 
with  canes  to  the  right  and  left  and 
spaced  about  a  foot  or  more  will  suffice. 
Occasionally,  if  the  old  trunk  becomes 
weak,  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  vigor¬ 
ous  new  cane  from  the  base. 

A  pruned  vine  on  the  Kniffen  system 
consists  of  a  trunk  to  the  top  wire 
with  an  arm  in  each  direction  along 
the  wire.  The  lower  wire  also  has  two 
arms.  The  wires  are  about  three  and 
five  feet  above  the  ground.  Each  arm 
should  have  about  10  buds.  Vigorous 
vines  should  have  more  buds  than  weak 
vines.  If  the  vines  produce  a  heavy  crop 
which  fails  to  ripen  fully  in  a  normal 
season,  fewer  buds  should  be  left  the 
following  year. 

The  pruning  should  be  done  before 
growth  starts  in  the  Spring,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  when  the  canes  are  not  frozen. 

G.  L.  S. 


Pollinating-  Sweet  Cherry 

We  have  a  cherry  tree  eight  years  old 
which  my  son  wants  to  chop  down  this 
Spring  because  it  does  not  bear  any 
fruit.  Can  you  give  me  any  advice? 

New  York.  V  f.  a.  v. 

If  the  eight-year  old  cherry  tree  in 
question  is  a  sweet  cherry  and  if  it 
blooms,  you  might  find  it  quite  worth 
while  to  place  a  branch  of  sweet  cherry 
blossoms  from  another  variety  in  a  pail 
of  water  and  hang  the  same  in  your 
cherry  tree  when  it  is  in  bloom.  In 
other  words,  the  sweet  cherry  needs 
another  variety  for  cross  pollination  in 
order  to  set  a  crop  of  fruit. 

If  this  is  your  problem,  grafting  in  a 
branch  of  another  variety  or  planting 
a  tree  of  another  variety  within  1,000 
feet  of  the  tree  in  question,  would  solve 
the  problem. 

If  this  tree  in  question  has  not 
bloomed,  it  is  likely  that  it  is  lacking 
in  vigor  and  that  it  might  be  worth ' 
your  while  to  increase  the  fertilizer ; 
application.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ! 
tree  is  making  two  or  three- feet  annual  i 
growth,  it  may  be  growing  too  fast  j 
and  it  would  help  to  reduce  the  fer-  ! 
tilizer  application  in  order  to  encourage  ! 
fruit  bud  formation.  H.  a.  r. 

Raspberries  in  Clay  Soil 

I  am  planting  a  new  patch  of  red 
raspberries  on  some  land  that  has  been 
idle  for  many  years,  clay  soil.  Should 
;  I  put  lime  on  this  or  would  raspberries 
do  better  without  the  lime?  How  would 
you  advise  preparing  the  ground? 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  s. 

Lime  is  rarely  necessary  for  rasp¬ 
berries,  but  if  the  soil  is  very  acid,  it 
might  be  well  to  lime  the  soil  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cover  crops  if  any  are 
to  be  grown.  Plowing,  disking  and 
dragging  until  the  soil  is  well  worked 
up  and  mellow  should  put  the  land  in 
good  condition  for  planting  raspberries. 
-Uand  that  has  been  idle  for  several 
years,  if  covered  with  a  good  growth  of 
or  weeds,  should  be  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  raspberries.  Raspberries  start 
growth  early  and  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked. 


Tapes  for  Budding  and  Grafting 

What  are  the  objections  to  using  the 
ommon  “electric  friction  tape”  for  the 
*;aPffings  in  budding  and  grafting 
iruit  trees?  R  a 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

Although  “electric  friction  tape”  and 
fort\e  other  adhesive  tapes  have  been 
used  to  wrap  after  budding  and  graft- 
°u  fruit  trees,  it  is  safer  to  use  tape 
has  been  prepared  for  this  purpose, 
fhere  have  been  successful  whip 
graits  wrapped  with  friction  tape,  but 
f  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be 
toxic  effect  from  some  of  these  tapes 
J;a”  are  not  prepared  for  budding  and 
" juting.  Anything  that  will  injure  the 
pffo  flum  growth  may  have  a  serious 
rTect  upon  either  successful  budding 
or  grafting.  «.  a.  r. 


|  Questions 


EXTRA  YIELD  WITH  AGRIC0 


ENOUGH  TO  PAY  FERTILIZER  COST 


“TAST  season  we  put  in  part  of 
our  crop  with  AGRICO  FOR 
POTATOES  and  part  with  an¬ 
other  fertilizer,”  write  Joseph 
Partyka  &  Sons,  of  Spencerport, 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  “At  harvest 
time,  we  checked  up  and  found  that  Agrico 
produced  nearly  36  bu.  MORE  potatoes  per 
acre  than  the  other  fertilizer.  The  Agrico- 
grown  potatoes  were  also  more  uniform  in 


size.  We  are  well  pleased  with  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  Agrico.”  In  this  instance  as  in 
so  many  others,  the  extra  yield  with  Agrico 
more  than  paid  the  fertilizer  cost. 


“EXTRA  AGRICO,  APPLIED  BROADCAST,  INCREASED  YIELD  $165  PER  ACRE" 


7/mekan  AG  R  ICQ  TfaSackOtofr 


“Last  Spring  we  planned  on  using  a  100-acre  field  for  tomatoes  and  broad¬ 
casted  1,000  lbs.  of  Agrico  per  acre,”  writes  D.  E.  Curtis,  of  Sterling  Station, 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  “But  the  plants  were  in  poor  condition,  so  snap  beans  were 
sown  in  this  field,  with  an  additional  500  lbs.  of  AGRICO  FOR  BEANS  per 
acre,  applied  in  bands  at  planting  time.  Of  my  entire  450  acres  of  beans, 
this  100  acres  yielded  better  than  lVz  tons  MORE  per  acre  ( worth  $165)  on  first 
picking  than  any  of  the  other  fields.  This  shows  that  a  higher  fertilizer  appli¬ 
cation  is  very  profitable,  and  I’ll  continue  this  practice  in  the  future.  I  use 
Agrico  on  all  my  crops  —  65  acres  fruit,  400  acres  potatoes  and  40  acres  toma¬ 
toes.  Agrico  always  gives  me  gratifying  returns  for  the  money  invested.” 


Agrico  is  made  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore;  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 


Use  Agrico  under  your  own  crops  this 
Spring  and  be  money  ahead  next  Fall. 
Get  Agrico  now  from  your  nearby  A.A.C. 
Dealer  —  "it’ll  pay  you  well!” 


THE  NATION’S  LEADING  FERTILIZER  D.E.  CURTIS  (left)  and  JOE  BASSETT; 

of  Sterling  Station;  N.Y. 


The  Rogers  dozer-plow  unit  is  interchangeable  on  more  than  thirty 
makes  and  models  of  tractors.  It  can  be  installed  or  removed  in  three 
to  five  minutes.  Controlled  from  the  seat,  it  is  quickly  adjustable  to 
five  different  positions.  A  constant-pressure  hydraulic,  crankshaft  pump 
assures  ample  down  pressure  for  heavy  work. 

★  OTHER  ROGERS  PRODUCTS  INCLUDE- 

Hydraulic  lifting  units  (hand  or  power  models)  •  Buzz  saws  • 

All-steel  stone  boat  •  Har-o-plane  tillage  tool  •  Tractor 
snow  plow  •  Hydraulic  loader  •  Jeep  snow  plow  or  dozer  • 

Write  for  complete  information  about  the  Rogers  line  — 

GLENN  M.  ROGERS  INC, 

Ellicott  Square 
Buffalo  3,  New  York 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster, 
easier.  Kills  lice,  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can't  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealerdoes  not 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-bacK  guarantee. 

One  wheel  truck  if  specified. 


No.  3 

Complete 
with  pipe,  hosa 
and  nozzles 

$29.95 


Gauge 


$2.60 


EXTRA 


THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


FLEX - O - S E/\ L 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 


Williamstown,  -  New  York 
Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  [II. 


WANTED— NEW  OR  USED  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
COMBINE— JOHN  DEERE  NO.  36 
Medium  Hillside  Of  16'/2  Feet. 

TWO  CATERPILLAR  D-7  OR  D-6  OR 
INTERNATIONAL  TD-14  (Diesel) 

(For  Farm  Work) 

VICTOR  M.  CALDERON  CO.  INC. 

99  Hudson  Street,  New  York  13,  New  York 
Telephone:  WAlker  5-1741 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

NEW  6  H.  P.  GAS  CHAIN  SAW 

For  information  on  new  light-weight  two  man  saw 
for  felling  and  bucking  timber  to  36  inches  write 

LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORP.  Ashland,  Mass. 
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ON  DOUBLE  DUTY 


KILLING  INSECTS 


BLACK  LEAF  40  has  a 
DOUBLE  KILLING  EFFECT 

Kills  by  contact  and  by  fumes.  ”A  little  goes  a 
long  way.”  One  ounce  of  Black  Leaf  40  makes 
6  gallons  of  effective  aphid  spray — and  a  little 
soap  makes  it  go  still  further. 

POWERFUl/TOO,  FOR  CONTROLLING 
POULTRY  AND  ANIMAL  PARASITES- 


Apply  To  Roosts 

—  by  means  of  the  Cap-Brush 
Applicator  found  in  each 
small  package.  The  warmth 
of  the  chickens’  bodies  lib¬ 
erates  fumes  which  penetrate 
the  feathers  and  effectively 
kill  lice  and  feather-mites. 

It’s  the  "Old  Reliable” 
Dip  and  Drench 


Protects  The  GARDEN 

against  the  myriads  of  suck¬ 
ing  insects  which  seem  to 
appear  almost  overnight. 
Non-caustic.  Leaves  no  stain 
on  foliage,  flowers  6r  fruit. 


Protects  The  ORCHARD 

Black  Leaf  40  controls  aphids 
that  deform  fruit  and  foliage, 
and  Ieafhoppers  that  devitalize 
leaves.  Compatible  with  other 
sprays;  can  be  added  to  the 
lead-oil  cover 


Buy  Only  In  Factory- 
Sealed  Containers  To 
Insure  Full  Strength 


accepted  as  effective  treat¬ 
ment  for  stomach  worms. 
And  Black  Leaf  40  is  also 
used  as  a  dip  for  controlling 
certain  pests  on  livestock. 


LOOK  FOR 
THE  LEAF 
ON  THE 
PACKAGE 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION, 
INCORPORATED . LOUISVILLE  2,  KENTUCKY 


a- 


IMPROVED  ^ 

GUNS  AND  BOOMS 


Hardie  Engineers  have  developed  two  orchard 
guns  and  a  new  row  crop  spray  boom  that  brings 
a  new  and  greater  measure  of  speed,  ease  and 
thoroughness  to  all  spraying  operations. 


The  Hardie  TR202  Spray  Gun 
delivers  as  much  spray  volume 
as  any  multi-nozzle  gun.  Single 
trigger  control  is  adjustable 
from  wide  driving  spray  to 
long  distanoe  stream.  In-boilt 
ratchet  holds  trigger  la  any 
desired  position. 


The  Hardie  202A  Spray  Gun  givee 
the  same  performance  as  TBL202,  but  With  different 
control  mechanism.  Opens  and  closes  with  half. turn 
oihsndle.  Stays  set  no  matter  how  high  the  pressure. 


When  the  Hardie  Levelrite  boom  encounters  any  obstacle  Write  for  Catalog: 
the  wings  told  back,  returning  to  spraying  position  when 

obstacle  is  passed.  Either  or  both  wings  can  be  elevated.  ^ ggNBji 

Easy  up  ox  down  adjustment  of  nozzle  section.  The  boom  «-j»  / 
rises  in  folding  compactly  against  sides  of  sprayer.  t 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY,  Hudson,  Mich.  V %  ^iVWPPI 


PERFECT 
AGITATION ... 

COMPLETE 

LUBRICATION 


Orchard  Insect  Control  In  1947 

By  P.  J.  Chapman 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of 
rapid  development  and  change  in  pest 
control  operations.  Thus  we  are  wit¬ 
nessing  the  introduction  of  potent  new 
insecticides  such  as  DDT  and  new 
equipment  and  ideas  on  how  to  do  the 
spraying  job  quicker,  with  less  labor 
or  with  greater  efficciency.  DDT  was 
widely  used  in  1946  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  come  into  greater  use  in  1947.  It 
has  given  phenomenal  results  against 
the  codling  moth.  In  districts  where 
the  codling  moth  had  become  the  No.l 
pest,  DDT  is  expected  to  largely  replace 
all  insecticides  formerly  employed  to 
combat  this  insect.  It  will  also  be  used 
to  control  the  oriental  fruit  moth  in 
peach  and  quince  orchards,  and  grape 
growers  will  probably  favor  it  in  com¬ 
batting  grape  leafhopper  and  the  berry 
moth.  However,  DDT  is  not  effective 
against  all  of  our  important  fruit  pests. 
It  seems  to  have  little  value  in  control¬ 
ling  the  plum  curculio,  pear  psylla,  and 
various  species  of  mites  and  aphids. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  does  this  ma¬ 
terial  fail  to  control  mites  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  act  almost  like  a  tonic  to  them. 
Mites  often  increase  with  great  rapidity 
and  destructiveness  in  the  presence  of 
DDT.  Just  why  this  should  occur  is 
not  clear.  Probably  the  chief  reason 
is  that  DDT  kills  off  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  mites. 

There  has  been  toe  doubt  about  the 
value  of  DDT  for  apple  maggot  control. 
Orchard  and  laboratory  tests  conducted 
last  season  appear  to  have  revealed 
the  essential  facts  involved.  DDT  is 
highly  toxic  to  the  fly  stage  of  this  pest, 
but  under  orchard  conditions  the  ma¬ 
terial  starts  to  lose  its  potency  after 
about  two  weeks  time.  Thus  it  has 
given  excellent  results  where  treatments 


time  after  the  buds  break  up  until  the 
buds  are  in  a  full  delayed  dormant 
stage,  i.e.,  leaves  exposed  one-half  inch 
Bordeaux  mixture  2-4-100  should  be 
used  with  oil  to  provide  protection 
against  apple  scab.  One  may  either 
purchase  a  ready-to-use  oil  spray  stock 
or  buy  straight  oil  and  emulsify  it  one¬ 
self  in  the  spray  tank.  Growers  desir¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  the  latter  plan  should 
consult  (in  New  York)  their  local 
county  agent  for  directions  and  a  list 
of  suitable  oils. 

Plums  and  prunes  usually  need  an 
oil  spray  to  control  red  mite  and  various 
scale  insects.  Peaches,  too,  may  need 
such  treatment  in  some  areas.  Bordeaux 
mixture  3-4-100  may  be  combined  with 
oil  on  peaches  for  joint  control  of  leaf 
curl,  mites,  and  scale  insects. 

Bees 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  spraying  and 
dusting  practices  may,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  prove  harmful  to  the  honey 
bees  and  various  species  of  wild  bees 
that  perform  such  an  invaluable  serv¬ 
ice  for  us  in  pollenizing  the  blossoms. 
Growers  generally  realize  that  poisons 
should  not  be  used  during  the  blossom 
period.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  illegal 
to  do  so.  But  this  isn’t  enough.  Harm 
may  also  be  caused  by  using  lead  arsen¬ 
ate,  particularly  in  the  pre -blossom  or 
“pink”  sprays,  or  if  the  petal-fall  spray 
is  started  too  soon.  In  many  orchards 
there  is  no  need  of  including  a  poison 
until  after  blossoming.  Growers  often 
include  lead  arsenate  in  such  sprays 
more  from  habit  than  for  a  specific 
need.  Where  the  tent  caterpillar,  cank¬ 
er  worms,  or  other  early  feeding  cater¬ 
pillars  are  a  problem,  one  should  use 
lead  arsenate  in  the  delayed  dormant 


When  DDT  was  used  last  season  as  a  Summer  spray  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y„  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  spaced  two  weeks  apart,  starting  about  June  25,  it  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  controlling  the  apple  maggot. 


have  been  spaced  about  two  weeks 
apart.  This  would  ordinarily  mean  three 
Summer  sprays  falling  about  June  25-28, 
July  10-15,  and  July  25-30. 

Two  other  new  materials  show  prom¬ 
ise  for  controlling  orchard  pests,  namely, 
benzene  hexachloride  and  hexaethyl 
tetraphosphate.  The  former  has  shown 
up  well,  generally,  for  plum  curculio, 
aphids,  and  pear  psylla.  There  is  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  material,  its  persistent, 
musty  odor  which  makes  it  undesirable 
for  use  near  harvest.  The  Germans 
developed  hexaethyl  tetraphosphate 
during  World  War  II.  It  resembles 
nicotine  in  performance  but  has  the 
advantage  over  nicotine  of  being  highly 
toxic  to  mites.  We  do  not  Know  enough 
about  either  of  these  materials  as  yet 
to  make  specific  recommendations  on 
their  use. 

Dormant  Sprays 

Fruit  trees  usually  benefit  from  the 
application  of  a  treatment  in  the  early 
Spring  to  kill  various  pests  that  have 
overwintered  on  the  tree.  Insecticides 
employed  in  these  dormant  or  _  semi- 
dormant  sprays  are  pretty  well  limited 
now  to  oil  and  dinitro  products.  The 
oils  will  kill  eggs  of  the  European  red 
mite,  fruit  tree  leaf  roller,  red  bug, 
various  species  of  scale  insects,  and 
pear  psylla.  The  dinitros  are  specific 
for  aphids  (in  egg  stage),  bud  moth, 
and  pear  psylla.  Preferably,  the  dmitro 
materials  should  not  be  combined  with 
oil  as  tree  injury  may  result.  They 
should  be  used  alone  and  when  the 
trees  are  dormant.  The  dinitros  come 
in  both  liquid  and  powdered  form. 
Liquid  dinitros  (Elgetol,  Krenite,  etc.) 
are  used  at  the  rate  of  two  quarts  on 
apple  and  sweet  cherry  where  aphid 
control  alone  is  sought.  (The  quantity 
just  mentioned,  and  others  to  follow, 
refer  to  the  amount  to  use  in  100  gallons 
spray.)  The  rate  should  be  increased 
to  three  or  four  quarts  for  bud  moth, 
oyster-shell  scale  or  pear  psylla.  In 
using  powdered  dinitros,  substitute 
pounds  for  quarts  in  the  foregoing 
directions  on  rate  of  use. 

Apple  orchards,  especially  those 
where  a  grower  plans  to  use  DDT  in 
1947,  should  probably  be  sprayed  with 
oil  during  the  semi-dormant  period  to 
prevent  or  minimize  trouble  from  the 
red  mite.  A  three  per  cent  strength  of 
oil  is  suggested.  Assuming  a  dinitro 
material  was  applied  in  the  dormant 
stage,  the  oil  spray  is  put  on  at  any 


spray.  Wherever  possible,  lead  arsenate 
should  be  omitted  in  the  pink  applica¬ 
tion.  Regarding  the  calyx  or  petal-fall 
spray,  one  should  not  start  spraying 
until  all  of  the  petals  have  dropped. 

Apple  Summer  Sprays 

Apple  orchards  subject  to  attack  from 
plum  curculio  will  need  lead  arsenate, 
three  pounds,  in  the  petal-fall  applica¬ 
tion  and  in  one  applied  about  10  days 
later.  Following  these  sprays,  a  grower 
has  the  choice  of  either  using  DDT  or  of 
continuing  with  lead  arsenate.  If  _  in 
1946  and  earlier  one  had  been  obtain¬ 
ing  satisfactory  control  of  both  codling 
moth  and  apple  maggot  with  lead  arsen¬ 
ate,  then  such  growers  should  continue 
using  lead  arsenate  in  1947.  Three 
Summer  sprays,  using  three  pounds  of 
the  material,  will  be  needed  in  such 
plantings  as  follows:  June  10-15,  June 
25-30,  and  July  15-20. 

As  already  indicated,  DDT  may  be 
used  effectively  to  control  both  codling 
moth  and  apple  maggot.  In  spraying, 
two  pounds  of  a  50  per  cent  DDT 
powdered  formulation  should  be  used. 
Ordinarily  the  first  codling  moth  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  needed  from  June  8  to 
15.  DDT  may  be  used  in  this  spray 
but  where  the  curculio  is  a  problem, 
one  should  also  include  lead  arsenate, 
three  pounds,  in  the  spray  mixture. 
For  joint  codling  moth  and  apple  mag- 
got  control,  the  early  June  spray  should 
be  followed  by  three  additional  sprays 
spaced  about  two  weeks  apart.  Grow¬ 
ers  who,  in  the  past,  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  spraying  in  August  for  the 
control  of  codling  moth,  will  probably 
need  at  least  one  late  sprav  even  though 
DDT  is  used.  This  should  be  appheci 
about  August  10-15. 

Dusts  vs.  Sprays 

The  introduction  of  DDT  may  result 
in  a  wider  use  of  dusts  to  control  orch¬ 
ard  pests.  While  dusts  in  general  are 
not  as  effective  as  sprays,  DDT  dusts 
have  given  excellent  results  against 
moderate  infestations  of  codling  motn 
and  apple  maggot.  They  have  proved 
superior  to  sprays  containing  older  in¬ 
secticides  like  lead  arsenate.  In  dust¬ 
ing,  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  treat¬ 
ments  should  be  applied  more  *r<'' 
quently  than  in  spraying.  Three  dusts 
are  considered  about  equal  to  two 
sprays.  With  the  introduction  °* 
ter  dusting  equipment  along  with  Diu. 
the  future  is  brighter  now  for  dusting 
than  it  has  been  in  some  years.  » 
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GARDEN  TIUESS 
Available  Now 

Reconditions  your  soil,  pre¬ 
vents  erosion,  increases 
crop  yield  as  much  as  40%  I 
M-E  Rotary  Garden  Tiller 
has  been  tried  and  proven 
from  coast  to  coast,  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  rugged  construe* 

,ion-  1445  P.O.B. 

Factory 
Rubber  or 
steel  wheels 


ROTARY  TILLERS 

Milwaukee  Equipment  Mfg.  Co.,  So.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Dept.  4-RN  Please  send  me  without  ' 
charge,  complete  Information  on  ro*  | 
tary  tillage  and  M-E  Rotary  Tillers.  I 

Name _ : _ 


Address. 


L 
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FENCING 

FOR  YOUR 

FARM 


•  Compare  the  values  in  our 
^  new  FREE  catalogue  before 
"  you  decide  on  any  new 

•  fencing.  Ail-purpose  Steel 
A  Fencing,  Poultry  Fencing 
w  and  Netting,  Turkey  Wire, 

•  Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field 

•  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel 
Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers,  Chain  link 

•  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail,  Hurdle  Fence,  ! 
0  Rustic  Picket  Fence,  Ornamental  Fence  and  | 
.  Many  Types  of  Gates.  Also  other  outstanding 
“  values  In  Farm  Supplies. 

•  ARNOID-DAJN  COUP.  < 

•  BOX  18  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK  < 


/?  30"  X  3"  2000T. 

99  I  FLAME  DOES  IT! 

*^^famocjs 

FUME  GUN 


KILLS 
)  All 
Weeds 


* — \v' 

AEROIL  _ . 

products) 


r  stertke,  seeds  &  root 
land  destroys  insects  at  samt 
[time.  Over  600,000  In-  use 
EndorsKxi  by  leading  Agri 
I  Authorities.  Dtsiniects  Poult- 
I  nr  House  &  Haras.  Cracks 
frocks  &  bums  out  stumps. 
|Btfg.  ships  at  once.  No.  9S 
includes  All  Steel  WELD  EE 
4  gaL  tank,  7  IL  oil  resist 
hose,  and  seamless  steel  re- 
movable  coil  burner.  Ready 
to  fill  with  kerosene  £  use 
Nothing  else  to 
anteed  for  one  lull 
gear.  Free  Bullet 
on  request 

S773  Park  Ave., 
West  New  York,  N.  J^/ 


■►BEAN  "ALL-USE" 
TRACTOR  SPRAYER 


Low-Cost  outfit  for  orchard  and 
cow  crops.  7  gals,  a  min.  at  400 
lbs.  pressure.  Real  one-man  rig. 

IOHH  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

T*nsl^hfi^^43WJMlanS^SanJosej01if 


RUPTURE! 


An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play, 
bight,  neat, cool, sanitary.  ..  -- 

lJurable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
N ature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial!  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  anc 
Proof  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  3684D  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich 


oLOCK  MARTI?  Make  yonr  own  cement  or  cinder 

*  *,lr'*VL,*abloc!r«  wttfi  our-  HirrrnV  pfflpipnt. 


machinn  0.7' - with  our  simple,  efficient 

.,mcmne  Price  only  $89.95.  Write  for  free  folder. 
BIRD  CO.,  INC..  Bo«  6  T.  Greenfield,  Mass. 
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Let’s  Go  Fishing! 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  early  Spring 
anticipated  by  residents  in  this  area  is 
sucker  fishing.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  eager  anglers,  equipped  with 
hooks  and  lines  and  tin  cans  of  earth¬ 
worms,  line  the  banks  of  our  local 
streams  hoping  to  catch  a  few  of  these 
dusky  fish.They  are  quite  likely  to 
succeed  in  doing  this,  for  the  suckers, 
ascending  the  fresh  waters  to  spawn, 
are  hungry  and  bite  eagerly  at  the 
tempting  bait  dangled  before  them. 
These  good-tasting,  but  decidedly  bony, 
fish  are  among  the  most  common  and 
widely  distributed  in  the  United  States. 
They  receive  their  name  from  their 
fleshy,  protruding  lips  with  which  they 
suck  up  food  from  the  bottoms  of  the 
streams  they  frequent.  Although  it  is 
the  fond  hope  of  many  an  angler  that 
he  may  one  day  land  a  sucker  that  has 
attained  its  ultimate  size  of  five  pounds 
in  weight  and  two  feet  in  length,  he  is 
usually  content  to  carry  home  an  aver¬ 
age  size  two  pounder. 

A  small  member  of  the  catfish  family 
that  frequents  the  muddy  bottoms  of 
our  more  sluggish  ponds  and  streams  is 
the  common  bullhead.  Although  this 
fish,  with  its  naked  skin,  small  eyes 
and  poison-armed  barbs,  is  an  ugly, 
repulsive  looking  specimen,  it  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  food  value.  The  bull¬ 
head  has  sensitive,  filamentous  whisk¬ 
ers  extending  out  from  the  head,  which 
are  used  to  aid  in  locating  its  food  as 
they  drag  along.  It  is  not  a  finicky 
eater,  for  it  will  greedily  devour  prac¬ 
tically  anything  in  the  food  line,  alive 
or  long  dead.  This  voracious  habit  often 
leads  to  its  downfall,  for  it  will  swallow 
almost  any  kind  of  bait,  usually  hook 
and  all. 

Anglers  trying  their  luck  in  lakes  and 
larger  streams  later  in  the  season  often 
bring  home  a  mess  of  perch.  Grass¬ 
hoppers,  worms,  or  even  bits  of  meat 
may  be  used  as  bait  to  lure  these  tasty, 
well  formed,  greenish  colored  fish. 
Perch  run  rather  small  in  size,  reach¬ 
ing  a  length  of  10  or  12  inches,  and  a 
weight  of  one-half  to  two  pounds. 

Our  cool  lakes  and  streams  are  also 
the  abode  of  another  desirable  fresh 
water  fish,  the  black  bass,  which  may 
grow  to  a  weight  of  three  pounds  and 
up  and  a  length  of  18  inches  or  more. 
The  bass  challenges  the  skill  of  our 
more  clever  anglers,  as  it  is  plucky 
and  unyielding  to  the  end.  Another 
excellent  game  fish  is  the  pike  or 
pickerel.  This  fierce,  voracious  fish,  with 
its  projecting  lower  jaw,  sharp  teeth 
and  evil-looking  eyes,  is  the  terror  of 
the  smaller  water  denizens  on  which  it 
preys.  Its  average  weight  is  five  pounds, 
and  it  is  usually  landed  with  live 
minnow  bait  or  a  trolling  spoon. 

Lurking  in  the  depths  of  our  clear, 
rapid  streams  are  those  aristocrats  of 
game  fishes,  the  speckled  or  brook 
trom.  These  fish  are  as  good  to  look 
at  as.  they  are  to  taste,  for  they  are 
beautifully  colored.  Their  backs  are 
dark-olive,  marbled  or  barred,  and 
their  sides  bear  decorative  crimson 
spots.  In  order  to  keep  the  streams 
stocked  with  this  prime  favorite,  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  dis¬ 
tributed  millions  of  young  trout  known 
as  fry  in  various  streams.  Expert 
angling  is  usually  required  to  land  one 
of  these  beauties  as  it  rises  to  a  fly, 
but  a  clipping  in  my  scrap  book  reveals 
the  more  grasping  method  supposedly 
used  by  an  old-timer,  of  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  In  true  yarn  fashion,  he  tells 
how  he,  as  a_  boy,  first  dammed  the 
stream  with  a  mass  of  loose  hay.  Then, 
wading  downstream,  shooed  the  fright¬ 
ened  trout  before  him  until  they  took 
refuge  in  the  hay.  It  was  then  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  matter  to  quickly 
bunch  up  the  hay  and  cautiously  lift 
it  out,  bearing  along  with  the  dripping 
mass,  a  good-sized  mess  of  fish. 

One  fish  that  is  not  particularly 
favored  by  our  fishermen  is  the  carp, 
introduced  into  this  country  from 
Europe  in  1877.  Tenacious  and  prolific, 
carp  can  live  in  muddy  waters  where 
other  fish  cannot  exist.  In  fact,  they 
are  often  accused  of  stirring  up  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  streams,  making 
the  water  unfit  for  other  fish.  As  the 
flesh  of  the  carp  is  coarse  and  of  poor 
flavor,  it  seems  with  them  to  be  a  case 
of  quantity  rather  than  quality,  for 
they  often  weigh  five  pounds  or  more 
each.  Some  years  ago,  a  fish  merchant 
in  a  neighboring  town  unwittingly 
did  his  bit  toward  stocking  one  of  our 
large  streams  with  carp.  He  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  quantity  of  the  fish,  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  keep  them  alive  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble,  immersed  them  in  the  creek  near 
his  store.  During  the  night  a  severe 
storm  arose,  during  the  course  of  which 
the  container  was  broken,  allowing  the 
grateful  fish  to  swim  away  to  freedom. 

No  such  fishing  chronicle  would  be 
quite  complete  without  mentioning  the 
familiar  sunfish,  so  sought  after  by 
members  of  our  younger  generation. 
Probably  no  other  fish  has  brought  so 
much  joy  to  our  very  youngest  anglers 
as  these  small,  easily  caught,  cheerful 
looking,  so-called  pumpkin  seeds. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  a.  h.  s. 


Rough  handling  of  fruits  probably 
detracts  as  much  from  their  sales  value 
as  insect  and  disease  blemishes,  pomo- 
logists  believe.  The  answer  lies  in 
more  careful  handling  and  better  con¬ 
tainers. 


A  mower  that  works  with  any 
tractor  having  standard  A.S.A.E. 
take-off  and  draw  bar.  Quick 
easy  hitch.  Many  unusual  fea¬ 
tures.  Completely  power  oper¬ 
ated.  Cutter  bar  raised  and 
lowered  by  power. 


designed  to  save 


0 

i 


HIGH  FEEDING  VALUE 


A  side  delivery  rake  that  can 
be  reversed  for  tedding.  Famous 
for  its  self-leveling,  flexible, 
spiral  reel;  patented  double- 
curved  teeth;  quick  shift  wheel 
spacer  and  many  other  desir¬ 
able  features. 


1 

Si¬ 


ll 

i 


Tender  crinkly  leaves,  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein  —  bright  natural  color  that 
indicates  vitamin  potency  —  soft 
texture  and  appetizing  tragxance 
—  farmers  know  that  hay  which 
retains  these  characteristics  is  a 
truly  high  grade  feed.  NEW  IDEA 
Haying  Machines  are  specifically 
designed  to  save  more  of  this 
nutritional  bounty  for  your  mow. 


A  cylinder-pushbar  loader  that 
builds  big  high  loads  easily. 
Handles  heaviest  windrows 
without  jamming.  Direct-action 
cylinder;  yielding  closed  deck. 
Picks  up  clean,  saves  valuable 
leaves  and  short  pieces. 


The  remarkable  NEW  IDEA  Trac¬ 
tor  Mower  does  its  job  so  quickly, 
smoothly  and  reliably  that  you 
gain  full  advantage  from  sun¬ 
shine  hours  which  follow  for  cur¬ 
ing.  The  NEW  IDEA  Rake  builds 
its  talL  fast  drying  windrows  in  a 
way  that  protects  both  leaves  and 
color.  The  NEW  IDEA  Loader 
picks  up  clean,  elevates  without 
threshing  and  delivers  on  the 
load  without  losses. 


A  modern,  rubber  tired,  all 
steel  wagon,  extremely  useful 
for  haying  and  other  field  and 
road  hauling.  Easily  adapted 
for  practically  any  style  box, 
bed  or  load.  Strong,  safe, 
handy,  light  running. 


Ii  you  want  better  bay,  as  well  as 
machines  that  have  a  reputation 
for  giving  you  better  service,  con¬ 
sult  your  local  NEW  IDEA  dealer. 
Or  write  direct  to  our  Coldwater 
office  for  free  descriptive  literature. 


ew  Idea 

Farm  Equipment  Company 
factories:  Coldwater,  Ohio  — -  Sandwich,  Illinois 
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IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  ALL  AMERICA 


•  A  recent  survey  of  public  opinion  indicated  that  lots  of 
folks  have  been  “seeing”  a  mirage  of  railroad  profits  that 
weren’t  there. 

Most  people  thought  that  10%  would  be  a  fair  profit  for 
railroads  —  nine  out  of  ten  said  6%  or  more  would  be  fair. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  railroads  don’t  come  out  anywhere 
near  that  well. 

In  the  years  since  1938  — four  of  them  war  years  of  tre¬ 
mendous  traffic  —  the  railroads  earned  an  average  of  only  4% 
per  year  on  their  net  investment  in  tracks,  cars,  engines, 
shops,  stations  and  all  the  things  it  takes  to  produce  the  rail 
service  which  the  nation  needs. 

In  1946  —  with  wages  and  prices  of  material  and  fuel  up 
more  than  50%  above  prewar  levels  —  railroads  still  hauled 
freight  at  prewar  rates.  Even  with  a  slight  increase  in  rates 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  their  earnings  on  net  invest¬ 
ment  dropped  to  an  average  of  only  2  34%.  Some  railroads 
earned  more,  but  others  showed  no  profit  at  all  —  were,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  red  for  the  year  of  the  heaviest  peacetime  traffic 
in  history. 

At  the  end  of  1946,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
authorized  higher  freight  rates  to  become  effective  in  1947. 
These  increases  will  help  the  railroads  to  meet  their  rising 
costs,  and  will  give  them  a  better  chance  to  improve  their 
equipment,  roadways,  and  other  facilities  —  improvements 
necessary  for  continually  better  service  to  the  public. 

But  even  with  these  increases,  in  1947  railroads  as  a  whole 
will  probably  average  little  more  than  3%  on  their  invest¬ 
ments— just  about  half  the  6%  which  is  as  little  as  anyone 
would  consider  a  fair  profit. 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
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The  Dairymen’s  League  Gamble  in  Butter, 
as  Analyzed  by  One  of  its  Members 


The  excitement  over  last  December’s 
butter-buying  spree  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association  seems  to  have 
died  an  undeserved  premature  death. 
Five  governmental  agencies,  three 
Federal  and  two  State,  raced  to  grab 
the  headlines  with  their  plans  for  in¬ 
vestigations  as  soon  as  Messrs.  Rath- 
bun,  Chapin,  Seeley  and  Benson  ad¬ 
mitted  on  December  26  that  they  had 
rigged  New  York  wholesale  butter 
prices  since  December  18.  Now  that 
the  League  and  its  top  officials  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  unlawful 
manipulation,  and  the  Federal  prose¬ 
cutor  has  secured  their  conviction  for 
violation  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  and  the  defendants  have  paid  their 
fines,  all  five  governmental  agencies 
seem  to  have  suddenly  lost  all  interest. 
The  defendants  now  have  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  matter  is  Closed. 

U.  S.  Attorney  John  F.  X.  McGohey 
has  a  successful  prosecution  under  his 
belt  and  feels  his  office  has  done  its 
duty.  The  Federal  Anti-Trust  Division 
does  not  intend  to  investigate  at  all, 
despite  Attorney  General  Clark’s  first 
instructions  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  court  action  would  not  bar  thorough 
investigation  under  the  anti-trust 
laws.  The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
is  apparently  resting  on  its  laurels,  hav¬ 
ing  provided  a  few  details  about  the 
butter  manipulation  to  prosecutor 
McGohey,  and  having  entered  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  broker  who  did  the 
League’s  buying.  New  York’s  Governor 
Dewey  ordered  his  Attorney  General, 
Nathaniel  Goldstein,  and  his  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  to 
investigate.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  did  nothing.  On  March  10  the 
Attorney  General  announced  that  al¬ 
though  the  butter  price  manipulation 
was  essentially  an  act  in  restraint  of 
trade,  the  State  could  not  prosecute  the 
League  for  violation  of  any  present 
State  law.  first  because  the  Donnelly 
Act  specifically  exempts  cooperative 
associations  like  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  and  second  because  the  Mar¬ 
tin  Act,  prohibiting  fraudulent  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
commodities  for  future  delivery,  did 
not  apply  in  this  case  because  the 
League  had  bought  its  butter  for  cash 
and  for  prompt  delivery.  Mr.  Goldstein’s 
solution  sounds  so  easy  and  simple  that 
it  makes  one  wonder  why  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  take  more  than  two 
months  to  arrive  at  his  decision. 

Another  threat  to  the  League’s 
Executive  Committee  was  previously 
eliminated  in  February,  when  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  an  independent  State 
legislative  investigation  of  the  League’s 
butter  manipulations  was  killed  hv  an 
overwhelming  Republican  majority. 
The  argument  was  that  the  State 
Temporary  Commission  on  Agriculture 
would  cover  this  problem  in  its  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  milk  price  spread. 
Yet  at  present  writing  there  is  as  yet 
no  indication  that  this  State  Commis¬ 
sion  is  any  closer  to  its  investigation 
of  the  spread  than  it  was  two  years 
ago  when  the  Commission  was  origin¬ 
ally  created. 

Whatever  else  one  may  think  of  it, 
he  must  admire  the  chilling  effect  that 
the  defendants’  plea  of  guilty  has  had 
on  the  investigating  ardor  of  interested 
State  and  Federal  bodies. 

For  one  of  the  two  groups  most  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  the  case,  the 
result  is  disappointment.  League  mem¬ 
bers  and  others  who  distrust  or  openly 
oppose  the  League’s  officers  and  their 
tactics,  hoped  that  it ,  would  stimulate 
the  investigation  into  the  whole  New 
York  milkshed  situation  which  they 
believe  is  now  long  overdue.  On  the 
other  hand,  League  members  who  sup¬ 
port  the  League  leadership  and  its 
methods,  now  claim  that  the  uproar 
over  the  butter  deal  will  provoke  a 
much  needed  re-examination  of  the 
Federal  Milk  Order’s  butter-pricing 
formula,  although  up  to  last  December 
these  same  members  had  consistently 
supported  the  butter  base.  Hearings 
have  just  recently  been  held  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
ascertain  whether  the  butter-pricing 
formula  should  be  discarded  or  modified. 

A  review  of  the  League’s  butter  case 
is  therefore  appropriate  at  this  time 
of  deliberation  on  the  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Order,  for  the 
events  of  last  December  show  all 
too  clearly  what  dangers  exist  in 
the  present  formula.  We  now  have 
all  the  facts  we  are  likely  ever  to 
get,  but  these  are  quite  sufficient  for 
us  to  judge  the  wisdom  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  butter-buying  operation. 

The  story  goes  back  to  November  20, 
when  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
held  hearings  on  New  York  and  New 
England  milk  prices  for  the  months 
of  December  and  January.  At  that 
time,  producer  bodies  urged  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  holding  the  New  York  Class 
I-A  price  at  the  existing  level  of  $5.46 
during  the  two  following  months,  argu¬ 
ing  that  production  costs  would  be  as 
high  as  in  the  preceding  months  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  sus¬ 
pended  the  pricing  provisions  and 
pegged  the  I-A  price  at  that  figure. 
They  also  warned  that  New  York  milk 
might  be  diverted  to  nearby  markets 


if  the  New  York  price  were  allowed  to 
drop  sooner  than  the  others.  Secretary 
Anderson  responded  by  fixing  the 
Boston  price  at  $5.44  for  both  months, 
and  then,  on  November  29,  pegged  the 
New  York  price  at  the  requested  level 
of  $5.46,  but  for  December  only.  With 
this  indication  of  the  Secretary’s  re¬ 
luctance  to  intervene  in  New  York  for 
January,  developments  in  the  New 
York  wholesale  butter  market  assumed 
prime  importance.  If  the  pricing 
formula  of  the  Federal-State  Milk 
Marketing  Order  were  to  be  allowed 
to  apply  for  January  milk,  as  the 
Secretary’s  refusal  clearly  indicated, 
it  meant  that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
$5.46  price,  wholesale  butter  must  aver¬ 
age  at  least  83  %  cents  a  pound  on  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  during 
thp  30-day  period  ending  December  24 
(assuming  that  the  other  factor  in  the 
formula  computation,  skim  milk 
powder,  remained  unchanged,  which  it 
did).  Butter  reached  its  high  of  88 
cents  a  pound  on  October  10  after  re¬ 
moval  of  OPA  controls.  A  week  later, 
it  dropped  abruptly  to  79  cents, 
then  recovered  quickly  to  84%  cents, 
slumped  again  to  77  cents,  but  again 
recovered  to  84  cents,  and  held 
around  this  figure  through  November. 

By  the  first  days  of  December,  there 
was  a  noticeable  weakness  at  the  84- 
cent  level,  so  the  League,  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  an  imminent  and  severe  decline 
that  would  cut  the  monthly  average 
below  83%  cents,  again  turned  to 
Washington  for  aid  on  December  5  and 
6  and  petitioned  for  partial  suspension 
of  the  Order  for  January.  Again  they 
failed  to  receive,  as  far  as  any  out¬ 
sider  can  learn,  a  clear  “yes”  or  “no.” 
Still  a  third  effort  to  persuade  the 
Secretary  was  undoubtedly  made  on 
December  10,  when  League  President 
Rathbun  talked  with  Secretary  Ander¬ 
son  at  a  League  banquet  held  on  that 
date.  On  December  13,  the  wholesale 
butter  price  dropped  to  82%  cents  with 
no  indication  that  any  recovery  was 
to  be  expected.  It  was  easy  for  League 
officials  to  figure  that  continuance  at 
this  price  to  December  24  would  slide 
the  average  for  the  formula  period 
under  the  minimum  figure  and  thus 
cut  the  January-  fluid  milk  price  to 
$5.24.  According  to  a  statement  made 
by  League  President  Rathbun  six 
weeks  later  in  Federal  Court  (and  not 
elsewhere),  the  League  and  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  made  a  fourth  attempt  to 
obtain  aid  from  Washington  on  that  day. 
This  time  we  do  know  what  happened 
to  their  petition.  Rathbun  explained  to 
Federal  Judge  Alfred  E.  Coxe  that 
“on  the  16th  or  17th  we  had  word 
from  Washington  that  an  employee  of 
the  Department  said  he  would  not  take 
the  request  to  the  Secretary’s  office; 
they  said  they  did  not  want  to  do  it 
again.” 

At  this  point  it  should  be  noted 
that,  as  far  as  the  public  has  been 
informed,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Anderson  never  openly  refused  to  fix 
New  York  January  milk  prices.  In  fact, 
the  Department  even  asserted  later  on 
that  no  “formal”  application  for  sus¬ 
pension  had  ever  been  received!  In 
view  of  the  three  attempts  described 
above  and  the  possible  fourth  above 
suggested,  this  seems  like  mere  hair¬ 
splitting.  The  Secretary  was  caught  be¬ 
tween  the  consumer  clamor  about  20- 
22  cents  a  quart  for  milk  and  the 
farmers’  bitter  complaints  about  high 
costs.  He  probably  decided  that  the 
politic  course  was  to  sit  tight  and  keep 
mum.  He  managed  this  with  surprising 
success. 

Their  last  minute  petition  having 
failed,  the  League  Executive  Committee 
supposedly  discovered  on  December  17 
that  the  only  remaining  hope  was  to 
resort  to  extraordinary  action.  That 
same  day  President  Rathbun  and  three 
colleagues  on  the  Executive  Committee 
(S.  K.  Rodenhurst  was  absent  on  other 
business)  met  and  instructed  their 
broker,  John  McClay,  Jr.,  of  Zenith- 
Godley,  Inc.,  to  buy  butter  at  84  cents 
through  December  24.  The  League 
bought  8,815  pounds  of  butter  on 
December  18.  The  next  day  it  bought 
more  than  five  times  as  much,  47,605 
pounds,  and  the  following  day  almost 
twice  as  much  again,  85,600  pounds. 
Over  the  weekend  New  York  butter 
dealers  made  spot  contracts  with  mid- 
western  dealers  to  ship  vast  quantities 
of  butter  East  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  five-cent  differential 
then  existing  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  The  dam  broke  on  Monday, 
December  23.  On  that  day  an  incredible 
329,498  pounds  were  offered  to  and 
bought  by  the  League’s  broker.  On  the 
last  day  the  flood  abated  somewhat, 
but  196,492  pounds  were  bought  none¬ 
theless.  It  is  authoritatively  reported 
that  Breakstone  Bros.,  a  New  York 
butter  dealer  subsidiary  of  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation,  was  the 
principal  seller  to  the  League.  Prices 
ranged  from  83%  to  84%  cents  during 
the  five  days  of  the  buying,  and  tne 
League  ”  ended  up  purchasing  66,8’U“f 
pounds  of  92-score  butter  for  $561,75/- 
This  was  97  per  cent  of  all  the #  butter 
sold  on  the  New  York  market  in  that 
five-day  period,  and  about  four  times  as 
much  butter  as  had  been  transferred  on 
the  Exchange  in  similar  periods  earlier 
in  December.  In  one  week  the  League 
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had  thought  as  much  butter  as  it  nor¬ 
mally  uses  in  five  months. 

Of  course,  such  a  violent  buying 
effort  attracted  attention.  New  York 
papers  picked  up  the  story  after  the 
big  spree  on  December  23,  and  their 
reports  of  that  date  clearly  implicated 
the  League  by  references  to  the 
Federal-State  Order’s  formula  period. 
They  quoted  legitimate  butter  dealers 
as  complaining  that  the  formula  had 
laid  the  butter  exchange  open  to 
manipulation  by  milk  interests  ever 
since  it  became  law.  With  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  such  reports,  city  consumer 
groups  began  to  show  the  most  acute 
interest.  All  in  all,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  League’s  Executive 
Committee  spent  a  particularly  happy 
Christmas. 

But  the  day  after  Christmas  must 
have  been  even  less  happy.  For  the 
butter  price,  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
League’s  support,  dropped  10  cents  on 
December  26.  Now  the  cat  was  out 
of  the  bag,  tail  and  all!  A  barrage  of 
protesting  telegrams  bombarded  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Albany.  The  pressure  grew 
to  such  proportions  that  that  afternoon 
League  President  Rathbun  called  a 
press  conference,  admitted  the  League’s 
activities,  and  explained  that  it  had 
acted  in  the  real  best  interests  of  con¬ 
sumers  by  preventing  a  shortage  of 
fluid  milk  in  the  city. 

On  December  27  butter  recovered 
four  cents,  apparently  because  butter 
dealers  learned  from  Rathbun’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  League  did  not  intend  to 
dump  its  holdings.  This  recovery  was 
lost  the  following  Monday,  and  under 
the  impact  of  heavy  receipts  from  the 
West,  a  collapse  began  that  three  weeks 
later  took  wholesale  butter  down  to 
59  cents  a  pound.  (If  the  Order  formula 
had  been  allowed  to  operate  for  Febru¬ 
ary  milk,  the  Class  I-A  price  for  that 
month  would  have  fallen  all  the  way 
to  $4.58,  but  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  suspended  the  pricing  formula 
and  set  the  price  at  $5.02.  The  March 
price  was  allowed  to  slide  to  $4.58  but 
had  to  be  pegged  at  that  same  price 
for  April,  otherwise  it  would  have 
dropped  to  $4.14.) 

U.  S.  Attorney  McGohey  called  in 
League  and  other  milkshed  officials  for 
thorough  questioning,  and  on  January 
4  filed  a  five-count  information  alleg¬ 
ing  unlawful  manipulation  of  whole¬ 
sale  butter  prices  against  the  League 
and  the  four  Executive  Committeemen 
individually.  When  they  were  ar¬ 
raigned  on  January  13,  the  defendants 
pleaded  “not  guilty”  on  the  advice  of 
League  counsel,  Seward  A.  Miller. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the 
government’s  allegations  as  to  what 
had  taken  place,  but  they  apparently 
relied  at  that  time  on  the  legal  de¬ 
fense  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  transactions 
because  they  were  not  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  also  on  the  moral  as¬ 
sertion  that  they  had  acted  in  good 
faith  for  the  benefit  of  both  producers 
and  consumers.  Sometime  between 
their  arraignment  and  January  27,  the 
date  set  for  trial  of  the  case,  the  de¬ 
fendants  retained  as  their  counsel 
Theodore  Kiendl,  an  illustrious  New 
York  litigation  attorney  and  a  partner 
in  the  outstanding  firm  of  Davis,  Polk, 
Wardwell,  Sunderland  &  Kiendl.  Mr. 
Kiendl  advised  them  that  their  case 
at  law  was  not  strong  enough  to  justify 
prolonged  and  dubious  litigation.  The 
defendants  decided  to  switch  their 
pleas  to  “guilty’  ’and  throw  themselves 
on  the  mercy  of  the  court.  U.  S.  District 
Judge  Alfred  Coxe  was  merciful.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  statutory  maximum  of  a 
$50,000  fine  for  each  defendant  plus 
a  year  in  jail  for  the  four  individuals, 
he  fined  the  League  $25,000  and  the 
four  committeemen  $1,000  each. 

That  is  the  story  as  it  was  reported 
in  the  public  press.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  items  not  widely  publicized, 
which  must  be  added  to  the  published 
story  before  any  proper  analysis  can 
be  made  and  conclusions  drawn. 

First,  let  us  go  back  to  the  end  of 
November  when  Secretary  Anderson 
had  failed  to  suspend  formula  pricing 
provisions  for  January  as  requested, 
and  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  positions 
of  the  four  members  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Executive  Committee.  We 
know  that  a  substantial  wholesale 
butter  price  decline  was  predicted  uni¬ 
versally  in  the  trade.  Trade  publi¬ 
cations  repeatedly  reported  increasing 
weakness  and  “nervousness”  on  the  part 
of  butter  men.  The  League  itself  hinted 
at  this  probability  in  its  own  journal. 
These  officials  also  knew  about  the  vast 
stores  of  cold  storage  cream  that  large 
dealers,  beyond  doubt  including  them¬ 
selves,  had  accumulated  during  the 
flush  Spring  months  of  1946  in 
anticipation  of  speculative  gains  to 
be  made  after  OPA  regulations  were 
abandoned  and  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
currence  of  the  acute  Fall  1945 
shortage  of  butterfat  for  manu- ; 
facturing  purposes.  As  expected,  cream 
prices  had  gone  very  high  after  the ; 
end  of  OPA  and  some  of  the  storage 
cream  had  been  siphoned  off  by 
addition  to  fresh  cream  for  sale  to  con¬ 
sumers.  But  because  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  shortage  did  not  develop  and  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  storage  cream  that  can  be  added 
palatably  to  fresh  cream,  the  stocks 
held  on  December  1  for  that  month  were 
at  an  all-time  high,  and  the  speculation 
began  to  look  less  inviting  at  that  time. 
(It  is  interesting  to  note  that  profits 


AMAZING  NEW  TRACTOR 
SEAT  GIVES  YOU  DOWNRIGHT 
COMFORT  IN  THE  FIELD! 


WHAT  USERS  SAY 

P.  T.,  Illinois  farmer  says: 
“I  can  spend  more  tim 
on  my  tractor  now  that 
the  jars  and  jolts  have 
been  eliminated  by  E-Z 
RIDE." 

• 

C.J.H.,  Michigan  farmer 
says: “I  am  pleased  beyond 
words  with  the  new  Mon¬ 
roe  E-Z  RIDE  SEAT.  It’s 
the  answer  to  the  farmer’s 
dream.” 


MONROE  HYDRAULIC  E-Z  RIDE  TRACTOR  SEAT 
CUTS  THE  JARS  AND  JOLTS  THAT  WEAR  YOU  DOWN 


THE  SMOOTHEST,  SOFTEST  RIDE  YOU  EVER  HAD  can  be  yours  with  this 
marvelous  new  seat — the  Monroe  Hydraulic  E-Z  RIDE  TRACTOR 
SEAT.  It's  scientifically,  designed  to  cut  down  on  vibrations  —  to 
give  you  an  easy  ride  even  when  you  go  across  furrows.  The  great¬ 
est  thing  for  the  tractor  farmer  you  have  ever  seen! 

LESS  FATIGUE — BETTER  HEALTH  — Gone  are  the  back-wrenching  jars 
and  jolts  that  make  you  dog-tired  at  the  end  of  the  day.  E-Z  RIDE 
guards  you  against  “tractor  back/'  the  hours  of  torture  that  make 
a  man  old  before  his  time. 

MORE  SAFETY,  TOO  — You  no  longer  have  to  drive  standing  up  to 
rest  your  back.  Nor  will  E-Z  RIDE  throw  the  driver. 

THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  USE — Just  ask  your  neighbors!  They’ll  say  they 
have  never  experienced  such  a  comfortable  tractor  ride  in  their  lives. 

HERE’S  WHY 

•  The  scientifically  designed  Monroe 
Hydraulic  E-Z  RIDE  TRACTOR 
SEAT  is  supported  by  a  variable-rate 
coil  spring  of  just  the  right  tension 
to  give  the  same,  smooth  easy  ride  to 
man,  woman  and  boy  alike. 

•  Monroe  Hydraulic  Shock  Absorber 
controls  spring  action,  cushions  the 
tide. 

# '  Stabilizer  takes  care  of  side-sway. 

•  Self-adjusting. 

IASIIY  INSTALLED  IN  15  MINUTES! — No  holes  to  drill.  No  welding.  No  spttial 
tools  needed.  No  adjustments  whatsoever! 


E-Z  RIDE  FITS  THE  21  MOST  POPULAR  MAKES  AND  MODELS  OF  TRACTORS 


SEE  IT  AT  YOUR  FARM  IMPLEMENT  DEALERS 

Reading  farm  equipment  dealers  SEAT.  Write  Monroe  Auto 
throughout  the  country  handle  Equipment  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich.* 
the  E-Z  RIDE  TRACTOR  if  not  carried  by  your  dealer. 

HYDRA 
E-Z  R 
TRACTOR 


MONROE  AUTO  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY.. .MONROE.  MICH. 
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Good  earth  seldom  just  happens.  More  often  it  comes  from  a 
combination  of  sound  farming  methods,  practiced  over  a  period 
of  years.  Soil  Conservation  Service  re.cords  show  that  syste¬ 
matic  fertilizing,  liming,  erosion  control,  rotations  and  cover 
cropping  not  only  helps  increase  crop  produc¬ 
tion  but  makes  the  soil  more  fertile. 

Good  fertilizer  is  the  key  to  good  earth,  so 
play  safe  and  apply  Armour’s — it’s  chockful 
of  quick-acting,  hard-working  plant  foods  and 
minerals.  Tell  your  Armour  Agent  you  want 
a  supply  of  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers. 

He’ll  recommend  the  right  amounts  and  an¬ 
alyses  to  help  make  your  crops  larger,  your 
soil  better.  — - 


JJrmour's 


BIC  CROP 


FERTILIZERS 


w  Make  m 
:£ve/yAcre- 
Do  its  M 
Best 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  FOR  137 
DIFFERENT  MODELS.  Describe  your  needs  for 
immediate  price  quotations.  Order  from  IRVING’S 
TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


FAR  PLACES  ARE  WITHIN 
YOUR  REACH 


HONSHU 


GENSAN j  Qft\NAWA 


Six  years  ago,  few 
Americans  could  have  told 
you  what  these  names  stood  for, 
much  less  where  they  were. 
Then  war  came,  and  the  fellow 
who  had  never  before  been  out 
of  his  home  state  came  back  and 
started  mentioning  distant  places 
as  casually  as  if  he’d  been  a  na¬ 
tive.  That  happened  all  over  the 
country  during  the  war — and  it’s 
still  going  on. 

Maybe  you’ve  been  on  the 
listening  end  of  the  war  stories. 
Maybe  you’ve  been  thinking 
that  you’d  like  to  see  a  few  of 
the  places  veterans  talk  about. 
Well,  there’s  plenty  of  room  left 
for  the  young  man  who  wants  to 
get  around  in  the  world. 


The  smart  way  to  travel,  these 
days,  is  with  the  new  Regular 
Army.  Its  members  are  winning 
the  peace  in  fascinating  places 
all  over  the  world — and  are 
drawing  the  highest  pay  in  Army 
history  while  serving  their  coun¬ 
try  in  this  important  work. 

A  Private  begins  his  overseas 
service  at  $90  a  month — with 
food,  clothing,  quarters,  official 
travel  expenses,  dental  and  med¬ 
ical  care  all  free.  There  are 
plenty  of  openings,  plenty  of 
good  overseas  posts,  and  many 
other  advantages  for  the  man 
who  can  measure  up  to  the 
Army’s  high  standards.  Ask  for 
latest  details  at  your  nearest 
U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Station. 


YOUR  REGULAR  ARMY  SERVES  THE  NATION 
AND  MANKIND  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 


A  GOOD  JOB  FOR  YOU 

U.  S.  Army 

CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE  PROFESSION  NOW! 


made  from  sale  of  dairy  products  manu¬ 
factured  from  cold  storage  cream  are 
not  returned  to  the  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istrator’s  producer  -  settlement  fund, 
though  losses  from  the  same  operations 
are  repaid  to  dealers  from  the  fund.) 
This  situation  prompted  one  critic  to 
charge  that  the  League  bought  butter 
in  order  to  hold  up  cream  prices  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  get  rid  of  its  speculative 
cold  storage  cream  at  a  good  price, 
but  this  attack  seems  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
Federal  -  State  Order.  The  sole  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  cold  storage  cream  hold¬ 
ings  was  that  their  presence  constituted 
still  another  and  an  increasing  threat 
to  the  stability  of  the  wholesale  butter 
market  around  December  1,  because 
holders  had  begun  to  churn  their 
,  holdings  into  butter  which  naturally 
tended  to  add  greatly  to  the  downward 
pressure  on  butter. 

From'  this  we  can  see,  and  we  know 
the  League  saw,  that  as  early  as  late 
November  a  decline  below  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  of  around  84  cents  was 
imminent.  That  the  League  did  antici¬ 
pate  a  decline  is  further  evidenced  by 
the  second  series  of  efforts  which  the 
League  and  the  Bargaining  Agency 
made  in  the  first  week  of  December 
to  have  January  prices  pegged  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  observer 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  President 
Rathbun  and  his  colleagues  had  every 
reason  to  think  on  December  1  that 
only  extraordinary  action  by  the 
League  itself  could  save  the  January 
price.  Whether  they  were  awake  to  the 
situation  then  or  not,  he  is  sure  that 
they  did  actually  think  so  by  December 
10  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  no 
one  could  possibly  miss  the  significance 
of  these  twin  facts  —  Washington  had 
then  already  refused  twice  to  help,  and 
butter  prospects  looked  even  less  hope¬ 
ful  then  than  before.  The  second  may 
be  personal  to  this  observer.  I  wSs 
very  much  impressed,  though  puzzled, 
by  the  tone  of  President  Rathbun’s 
speeches  at  the  ceremonies  held  on 
December  10  in  connection  with  the 
dedication  of  the  League’s  new  city  dis¬ 
tributing  plant.  Rathbun’s  remarks  were 
very  belligerent  and  quite  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  otherwise  proud  and 
festive  atmosphere  of  the  occasion.  It 
seemed  that  he  was  trying  to  get  the 
idea  across  that  the  League  was  facing 
some  sort  of  a  crisis  and  that  he  had 
decided  to  bull  his  way  through.  This 
sort  of  observation  is  of  course  very 
hard  to  prove,  but  I  believe  anyone 
else  who  was  present  and  who  knows 
what  happened  later  must  have  felt 
that  Rathbun  had  already  determined 
to  rig  the  butter  market.  It  is  im¬ 
material  whether  one  or  both  of  these 
reasons  is  true.  In  either  event,  a  high¬ 
ly  questionable  light  is  thereby  thrown 
on  the  defendants’  assertion  in  court 
and  to  the  public  that  their  decision 
to  support  butter  prices  was  a  hasty, 
desperate  expedient.  December  10  was 
a  full  week  before  the  solution  of  buy¬ 
ing  butter  at  84  cents  was  supposedly 
first  proposed.  Had  Judge  Coxe  more 
carefully  scrutinized  the  truthfulness 
of  the  defendants’  plea  for  mercy,  the 
penalty  imposed  on  the  individual 
defendants  might  well  have  been  more 
severe. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  examine 
the  role  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Board  of  Directors  in  arriving  at  this 
decision.  The  Directors  were  present  at 
the  festivities  of  December  10  and  pre¬ 
sumably  held  their  monthly  meeting  at 
that  time.  We  must  assume,  however, 
that  they  had  no  part  in  the  butter¬ 
buying  operation,  otherwise  they  would 
have  been  prosecuted.  Did  President 
Rathbun  present  the  true  facts  of  the 
situation  to  the  directors  at  their  regu¬ 
lar  meeting?  Or,  indeed,  did  he  at 
any  time?  Did  he  let  them  know  he 
was  thinking  of  manipulating  butter 
prices?  Why  wasn’t  an  emergency  meet¬ 
ing  called  on  the  13th,  when  butter 
fell?  Did  the  Directors  know  whether 
the  League  was  involved  in  cold  storage 
cream  speculation,  and  if  it  was  in¬ 
volved  and  they  knew  of  its  full  de¬ 
tails,  did  they  approve  of  it? 

Many  members  and  outside  critics 
of  the  League  have  claimed  that  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Board  of  Directors 
is  nothing  but  a  rubber  stamp  for  the 
Executive  Committee,  although  the 
Board  elects  the  Committee  from  its 
■own  membership  and  itself  holds  full 
management  powers  under  the  by-laws. 
The  two  facts,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  took  the  dangerous  step 
of  rigging  prices  on  a  commodity  ex¬ 
change  without  specific  authorization 
by  the  whole  Board,  and  that,  after 
disaster  had  followed  the  Committee’s 
independent  decision,  the  Board  should 
then,  unanimously  and  apparently 
without  a  murmur,  ratify  the  decision 
made,  certainly  confirms  these  “rubber 
stamp”  charges.  Abdication  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  not  uncommon  in  large 
corporations,  but  it  can  lead  only  to 
catastrophe  in  a  cooperative. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  decision  to 
buy  butter  at  84  cents.  What  did  the 
Executive  Committee  hope  would 
happen  when  they  acted?  They  must 
have  hoped:  (1)  that  their  buying 
would  maintain  the  price  at  84  cents 
without  their  purchasing  more  than 
150,000,  or  at  the  most,  200,000  pounds 
of  butter  during  the  five-day  period; 
12)  that,  after  the  end  of  the  formula 
period,  butter  prices  would  fall  down 
to  not  less  than  82  cents  again,  so  that 
they  could  dispose  of  their  butter  at 
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only  a  slight  loss;  and  (3)  most  im¬ 
portant,  that  the  operation  could  be 
carried  out  without  any  publicity  of 
any  sort.  They  must  have  seen  that 
failure  of  any  one  of  these  three  main 
hopes  would  be  likely  to  ruin  the 
whole  effort,  for  if  the  rise  were 
accomplished  and  sustained  only  by  very 
large  purchases,  the  outlay  of  cash 
would  have  to  be  very  large,  the 
operation  could  not  fail  to  attract  at¬ 
tention,  and  removal  of  support  would 
invite  a  crash.  If  a  serious  crash 
followed  removal  of  support,  again 
it  would  attract  attention.  In  such 
a  case  the  large  supply  of  butter  could 
be  dumped  only  at  a  large  loss  and 
cause  even  more  of  a  crash;  otherwise 
the  butter  could  be  held  and  distributed 
by  the  League  itself  over  many  months 
at  perhaps  an  even  greater  loss.  There 
was  also  the  likelihood  that  if  anyone 
found  out  about  the  manipulation,  an 
uproar  from  consumers  would  result, 
and  investigations  and  possibly  even 
criminal  prosecutions,  or  Washington 
action  to  peg  the  price  at  the  natural 
level  of  $5.24,  would  follow  immediately. 

We  know  now  what  did  actually 
happen — the  worst  possible  result  in 
each  instance,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  possibility  mentioned.  But 
the  question  is,  did  the  Committeemen 
have  any  sound  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  of  the  hopes  could  come  true?  As 
to  the  first,  they  knew  everyone  in 
the  butter  trade  feared  a  serious  drop 
and  that  dealers  would  be  overjoyed 
to  unload  at  such  an  unnaturally  high 
price.  The  same  factors  made  the 
second  hope  only  a  remote  possibility. 
Whenever  artificial  support  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  price  of  a  commodity  tends 
to  bounce  down  farther  than  it  would 
have  gone  if  left  alone.  This  drop, 
though  under  the  best  possible  circum¬ 
stances  not  more  than  four  or  five 
cents,  would  loose  an  avalanche  of 
offerings  from  dealers  who  were  eager 
to  sell  at  the  beginning  of  the  decline, 
and  this  would  press  the  price  down 
farther  yet.  This  would  also  mean  that 
the  League  would  be  stuck  with  an 
embarrassing  burden  of  excess  butter. 
As  to  the  third  hope,  any  independent 
effort  at  price-rigging  of  butter  should 
be  easy  to  detect,  because  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  required  by  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  maintain 
a  close  watch  on  all  transactions  on 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange. 
This  likelihood  that  manipulation  would 
be  detected  by  Department  watchdogs 
has  suggested  to  some  observers  that 
Secretary  Anderson  might  have  been 
involved  in  the  butter-buying  operation 
himself.  The  reasoning  is  that  the 
Secretary  was  probably  sympathetic  to 
the  case  for  a  January  $5.46  price  but 
unwilling  to  stick  his  neck  out  by 
suspending  the  pricing  provisions  again, 
and  that  he  may  have  tacitly  agreed  not 
to  interfere  with  the  proposed  plan. 
Such  a  conjecture  would  explain  why 
he  failed  to  correct  the  false  price  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  market-rigging  by 
pegging  the  price  at  the  “natural”  level 
of  $5.02  when  the  scheme  was  revealed 
later  on,  and  why  he  showed  so  little 
enthusiasm  for  the  various  investi¬ 
gations,  as  one  group  has  persistently 
charged.  Furthermore,  if  the  League 
officers  were  actually  assured  of  the 
Department’s  connivance,  they  then 
would  have  had  reasonable  basis  for 
thinking  their  plan  might  succeed. 

Disregarding  what  did  actually 
happen,  and  taking  the  most  favorable 
possible  interpretation  of  events  as 
they  looked  on  December  17,  it  is 
therefore  very  difficult  indeed  to  be¬ 
lieve  President  Rathbun  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  had  any  good  or  adequate  reason 
to  think  they  could  get  away  with 
their  butter  price-rigging.  What,  then, 
accounts  for  their  decision?  The 
gamble  turned  out  so  very  badly  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  they  went 
into  it,  with  their  eyes  wide  open,  for 
some  sinister  personal  advantage  or 
for  the  advantage  of  the  other  big 
dealers.  Our  best  guess  is  that  it  was 
just  a  terrific  blunder.  The  defendants 
conceded,  in  court,  that  their  action 
was  a  mistake.  Yet  they  still  blandly 
assure  the  membership,  who  haven’t 
been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  court 
record,  that  it  was  all  for  the  best. 

One  final  comment:  Mr.  Rathbun  has 
consistently  shown  a  great  interest  in 
creating  and  maintaining  good  relations 
with  city  consumers  and  business  men. 
The  most  convincing  recent  evidence  of 
this  interest  was  the  lavish  enter¬ 
tainments  which  the  League  put  on,  at 
a  cost  of  at  least  $10,000,  in  connection 
with  the  dedication  of  its  new  New 
York  City  plant  December  10  —  a 
buffet  luncheon  catered  by  New  York’s 
best  restaurateur,  Louis  Sherry,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  fine 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt.  The 
guests  at  both  these  affairs  were  city 
milk  dealers,  contractors,  and  business 
men,  with  only  a  very  sparse  sprink¬ 
ling  of  farmers.  The  League’s  attitude 
in  this  matter  of  public  relations  might 
well  be  said  to  be  very  progressive. 
Why,  then,  upset  the  whole  apple  cart 
ten  days  later?  President  Rathbun  must 
have  known,  when  he  decided  to 
manipulate  butter  prices,  that  he  was 
risking  aH  the  good  will  he  had  built 
up  with  League  money. 

How  long  will  it  be,  and  how  many 
thousands  of  farmers’  dollars  will  be 
spent,  before  the  League,  New  York 
farmers  generally,  and  the  entire  co¬ 
operative  movement,  regain  the  good 
will  that  was  lost  by  four  reckless  men 
in  only  five  days  last  December? 
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Successful  Rural  Church 

I  too,  was  interested  in  the  problems 
confronting  the  rural  church  at  West 
Stockbridge,  Mass 

The  town  of  Baldwin,  Maine,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  sections,  North  Bald¬ 
win,  East  Baldwin,  and  West  Baldwin. 
The’  church  pictured  here  is  the  West 
Baldwin  Methodist  Church,  the  only 
one  in  that  village.  The  building  was 
dedicated  in  1813,  and  since  then  many 
fine  men  have  served  as  pastors.  At 
the  present  time,  it  is  being  served,  in 
conjunction  with  the  churches  of 
Cornish,  a  neighboring  town,  by  the 
Rev.  Murchie  Gordon. 

When  in  need  of  refinishing  or  minor 
repairs,  the  work  is  usually  done  by 
members  of  the  community,  who  are 
interested  in  its  welfare.  Its  funds  are 
almost  entirely  raised  by  the  Ladies 


Methodist  Church,  West  Baldwin,  Me. 

Aid,  who  serve  many  community 
suppers,  and  each  Summer  hold  an 
annual  Church  Fair;  which,  with  the 
sale  of  handiwork,  food,  and  mystery 
packages,  followed  by  a  bounteous 
supper,  and  later  by  an  entertainment 
by  local  talent,  brings  people  from 
many  miles  away. 

The  West  Baldwin  Methodist  Church 
is  located  on  the  direct  route  from 
Portland  to  the  White  Mountains,  via 
Fryeburg,  on  Trail  113,  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  village.  Its  simple  beauty 
has  I  know,  and  will  continue,  I  am 
sure,  to  please  everyone  who  visits  it. 

Maine  mrs.  p.  b. 


Prom  a  Hillside  Farm 

Sometimes  a  certain  job  will  be  done 
in  a  certain  way  for  so  long  that  it 
seems  as  though  there  is  no  other  way 
to  do  it,  and  then  in  a  short  time  a 
way  that  is  almost  revolutionary  will 
be  worked  out  to  do  that  job.  Some¬ 
thing  like  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
handling  of  their  supplies  of  hardwood 
by  some  of  the  mills  in  this  area.  The 
mills  are  engaged  in  making  clothes¬ 
pins,  toothpicks  and  various  types  of 
products  cut  from  veneer,  such  as  olive 
iorks  ice  cream  spoons  and  similar 
articles.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
industry  the  mills  had  their  lumber 
cut  into  bolts  four  feet  long;  it  was 
delivered  to  the  mills  by  truck  or  rail, 
in  earlier  days  much  lumber  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  mill  by  two  or  four 
horse  teams.  However,  within  the  last 
two  years  some  of  these  mills  have 
~®eh  handling  their  lumber  in  logs, 
vh  ,  ,  ^4  long.  These  are  being 

hauled  on  long  wheelbase  trucks  and 
on  truck  trailers.  The  logs  are  loaded 
on  the  trucks  by  derricks  or  cranes  and 
are  yarded  to  the  loading  place  with 
tractors.  This  eliminates  the  need  for 
horses  with  the  accompanying  demand 
tor  hay,  grain  and  stable  care.  The 
iin§  °ff  in  the  demand  for  hay  for 
the  lumber  camps  hits  the  farmers 
,  0  -Used  to  look  to  the  sale  of  sur¬ 
plus  hay  for  some  extra  cash.  It  also 
neans  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  number 
woodsmen  needed  to  turn  out  an 
ecThil  amount  of  lumber, 
there  are  also  advantages  from  the 
system  at  the  mill.  To  insure  a 
iumber  at  all  times  for  their 

mfQC,^es’  Khe  mills  have  keep  a 

in  their  yards  at  all 
With  hardwoods,  on  exposure  to 
n-m  and  wmcl’  the  end  of  each  stick 
ui  sometimes  check  of  crack,  if  there 

rionL  f0ri§  and.  very  dry  wind,  to  a 
of.  three  inches  or  more  and  in 
thoi81  few  days  from  cutting.  Since 
lPnoi0gs  n,?,ed  n°t  be  cut  to  shorter 
taklnf  +Unlu  th?  wo°d  is  ready  to  be 
inp  llmt0  *be  mih>  the  loss  from  check- 
incW  °n  ,two  ends  or  roughly  six 
wav  If  handled  in  the  old 

stirk<=  ^Ofoot  log  would  make  six 
of  WWilth+  ends  or  rou§hly  36  inches 
cons?iwoKi  checking.  This  gives  a 
of  ?bl?  increase  in  the  quantity 
a  pivrfact1ured  §00ds  turned  out  from 
new  of  wood  handled  by  the 

It  pi\1Se^bod  as  compared  with  the  old. 
at  timlt  ?ne  an  nncomf  or  table  feeling 
with  u  to. watch  one  of  those  trucks, 
hans  s  fifth  H&1ler  ,  loaded  with  per- 
downhiu0!  feet  2*  logs’  come  rolling 
few  am'Ho11!  careful  driving  has  brought 
Maine d  tS  among  the  log  trucks. 

H.  L.  S. 


We’re  connecting  about  25,000  telephones  a  month  in  the  rural  areas  we 
Ser>e’  *JIt  S  a  big  3oh'  Thousands  of  telephone  poles  must  be  placed. 
There’s  a  lot  of  wire  to  string— often  new  buildings  to  put  up  and  central 
office  equipment  to  put  in.  There  still  is  a  short  supply  of  such  things  as 
lead,  copper  wire,  cotton  yarn,  and  steel.  •  But  we  know  how  much  the  tele¬ 
phone  means  to  farm  families,  and  we’re  getting  them  in  just  as  fast  as  we  can. 


BELL  TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


FOR  INVENTORS  r^ednT°rnee 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  “Record  of  Invention"  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D.  C. 


PftWFR  We  carry  both  CHAIN  anc 

rUntR  DAWO  BUZZ  SAWS  in  stock.  Writi 
to  Saw  Supply  Company  of  the  East  for  free  folders 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T,  Greenfield,  Mass 


GUNCO  FARM  TRAILER 


ALL  STEEL 
ELECTRIC  WELDEO 

(Made  by  Gunning,  Inc.,  Mfrs.  of  Farm  Tools  \ 
and  Loading  Equipment  for  more  than  ten  years.  / 

•  Drop  center  welded  steel  wheels  for  6.00  or  6.50x16  tires,  60"  tread.  Timken 
Tapered  Roller  Bearings,  l/z"  cold-rolled  axles.  Fifth  wheel  steering  — 16"  dia.,  %" 
"armor  plate.”  Adjustable  reach  84  to  130  inches,  stakes  adjustable  for  38  to  42"  bed. 

Immediate  Delivery — Weight  600  Lbs. 

With  6.00  x  16— 4-ply  tires— $175.00  •  without  tires— $115.00.  Terms:  $25.00  cash 
with  order,  balance  S.D.B.L.,  F.O.B.  Frankfort. 

GUNNING  SALES  DIVISION  •  FRANKFORT,  INDIANA 


UNADILLA 
•  •  SILOS  •  • 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

L  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y.  j 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shtppsd  Anywhsrs 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  lor  All 
Puroosos 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7  x  9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof.  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

1  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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ANDERSON... 

Best  in  Milkers 


•  Anderson  units  and  vacuum 
pumps  have  been  highly  devel¬ 
oped  through  years  of  research 
and  service.  They  are  FAST... 
SIMPLE. ..DURABLE.  Their 
sanitary  design  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  most  rigid  health 
departments.  Can  be  taken  apart  and  re¬ 
assembled  easily  and  quickly.  All  screw 
threads  are  eliminated. 

Our  SUPER  HEAD  PULSATORS  are 
very  powerful  and  accurate  and  not  affect¬ 
ed  by  moisture.  TEAT  CUPS  stay  on 
without  fastening.  Tapered  inflations... 
heavy  weight,  stainless  steel  shells.  Can ' 
be  taken  apart  for  cleaning  and  re-assem¬ 
bled  instantly. 

VACUUM  PUMP  runs  in  circulating 
oil.  Handles  one  or  several  units.  Saves 
power... lasts  longer. 

Write  today  for  complete  infor * 
motion  on  this  wonderful  milker. 


Emblem 

’  Products 


rRA  NS  MISSION 

SEE  YOUR  EORD  TRACTOR  DEALER 


"costs  you  nothing” 

to  convert  to  MULTIPLE-SPEEDS 


because  the  Step-Up 
6  speed  transmission 
saves  more  than  it  costs . 


SHERMAN  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 


—  Hazel  Park,  Michigan 


17  Jewels 
Waterproof 
Luminous  Dial 
Anti-Magnetic 
All-Steel  Case 
Sweep-Second 
Shockproof 


GALAX  AUTOMATIC  SELF-WINDING  WATCH 

Direct  From  Importer  At  Special  Price  Of  $O/f50 

(.Plus  10%  Federal  Tax ) 

An  accurate,  smart  -  looking  watch  made  by 
the  National  Watch  Company  of  Switzerland. 
Self-winding  by  normal  motion  of  wrist.  Ideal 
for  rugged,  outdoor  wear.  A  wonderful  value 
at  a  rock-bottom  price.  Send  your  order  now. 

Shipment  C.  O.  D,  Postpaid 

GALAX  COMPANY 

2  Broadway.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


USE  FLEX-0  MEDICATED 
DILATORS- No  Wires 

The  only  cloth  covered  dilators 

free  from  wires — a  positive  safe¬ 
guard  against  injury  to  the  teat. 

Now  packed  in  NEW,  improved 
ANTISEPTIC  SALVE  for  cut,  bruised 
scab  or  hard-milking  teats. 

FLEX-O  MEDICATED  DILATORS  are  very 
effective  because  they  exert  a  dilating  ac¬ 
tion  and  carry  the  medication  INTO  the  teat 
canal,  absorb  secretions  from  the  inflamed 
teat,  and  keep  the  teat  canal  open,  in  normal 
shape,  while  tissues  heal. 

TWO  SIZES — “Regular”  and  “Large” 


(greater  length  and  diameter) 

Your  money  buys  more 
protection — 

24  for  50c 

At  Your  Dealer  or  Direct. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  New  Jersey 


FLEXO 


RELIABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


SOFTENING  •  SOOTHING 


FOR  MINOR  CUTS,  BRUISES,  GALLS 

^CQRONA 

-  w*  ANTISEPTIC  ointment 


...scab  teats/ cut 
or  bruised  teats? 
TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr.  Naylor’s 

SULFATH/AZOLE 


MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Relieve  injured  teats  quickly. 
Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  work  three  ways — Carry 
antiseptics  and  healing  agents 
into  teat  canal  to  combat  in¬ 
fection  and  promote  healing. 
Furnish  soft,  absorbent  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  Injured  lining, 
s?me  os  you  would  apply  a 
soft,  absorbent  dressing  to 
external  wounds.  Keep  teat 
canal  open  in  natural  shape 
while  tissues  heal.  A  depend¬ 
able  treatment,  ready  to  use. 
If  not  available  at  your  deal¬ 
ers,  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

MORRIS  11,  N.  Y. 

large  Pkg.  $1 .00 

Trial  Pkg.  50? 

H.W,  NAYLOR 

Or.of  VeforJnory  Modkioo 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS/ 


April  5,  1947 

At  Steuben  County  Potato  Meeting 


Old  in  years  but  young  in  spirit,  the 
Steuben  County  Potato  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  occasion  of  its  20th  anni¬ 
versary  presented  a  top  performance 
and  played  to  a  capacity  house  in  the 
Cohocton  Central  School  a  few  weeks 
ago  with  a  dozen  top  men  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  on  its  program  of  speakers. 

Said  Firman  E.  Bear,  agronomist  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station: 
“Potato  growers  tend  to  go  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  laid  down  by  soil 
scientists.  They  don’t  use  lime,  plow 
under  very  much  organic  material, 
have  a  regular  rotation,  or  plant  on 
the  contour.  By  this  procedure  they 
create  a  lot  of  problems.  Potato  soils 
are  excellent  soils  physically.  The  best 
potato  soils  are  brown  on  top  and 
yellow  underneath.  This  means  a  good 
starting  supply  of  organic  matter  and 
good  aeration  and  drainage.  Potato 
soils  are  often  low  in  fertility  but  re¬ 
spond  remarkably  to  the  use  of 
fertilizers.  If  the  soil  can  be  kept  in 


Charles  Alpaugh,  left,  of  Wayland 
N.  Y.,  receives  first  place  potato  award 
from  Warren  Hawley,  Batavia. 

place,  the  fertility  problem  is  greatly 
simplified.  Potato  growers  should  adopt 
a  rotation,  use  a  little  quickly-available 
lime,  have  their  soil  tested  regularly, 
change  their  fertilizer  as  time  goes  on 
in  conformity  with  the  soil  tests,  and 
avoid  extremes,  such  as:  growing  noth¬ 
ing  but  potatoes,  not  using  lime,  not 
growing  a  sod  crop,  using  the  same 
fertilizer  year  after  year,  and  apply¬ 
ing  nothing  but  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  Sooner  or  later  the 
potato  growing  area  that  fails  to  con¬ 
serve  its  soil  will  be  crowded  out  of 
business  by  other  areas  that  do.” 

R.  H.  Treadway,  chemist  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Research  Laboratory,  Philadelphia, 
reporting  on  investigations  into  indus¬ 
trial  uses  of  potatoes,  stated  that  high 
grade  potatoes  are  best  utilized  by 
processing  into  food  products;  cull  and 
surplus  potatoes  by  feeding  to  livestock; 
it  being  found  that  starch  and  alcohol 
production  are  feasible  only  where  an 
abundance  of  cull  potatoes  are  avail¬ 
able  at  a  low  price. 

Harold  Bryant,  manager  of  Maine 
Potato  Growers,  largest  potato  market¬ 
ers  in  the  country,  spoke  in  favor  of 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Beef  cattle  producers  of  the  South¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Assn, 
are  steadily  increasing  their  production 
and  anticipate  another  favorable  year 
in  1947.  At  the  Assn.’s  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Brownsville,  Fayette  County, 
Tom  Woods,  Fayette  City,  was  elected 
president;  Carter  Andrews,  Nineveh, 
vice-pres.;  Herbert  G.  Lindley,  Pros¬ 
perity,  secy-treas.;  and  Mrs.  Flora 
Burge,  Waynesburg,  permanent  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  first  of  the  Assn.’s  1947  sales  will 
be  April  21  at  Waynesburg  in  Greene 
County,  where  20  purebred  beef  bulls, 
all  consigned  by  association  members, 
will  be  auctioned.  To  date,  all  of  the 
animals  listed  are  Herefords,  although 
the  event  is  open  to  all  other  beef 
breds.  Angus  and  Shorthorn  bulls  still 
have  a  chance  of  being  listed.  The  bull 
sale  will  be  held  during  the  morning 
and  will  be  followed  the  same  day 
with  a  sale  of  purebred  heifers  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Hereford  Breeders  Assn.' 


Jesse  L.  Krall,  Catasauqua,  Lehigh 
County,  recently  reelected  president  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers  Assn.,  thinks  that  the  lamb 
and  wool  market  probably  will  be  good 
for  some  years  to  come.  Wool  now  on 
the  market  is  of  poor  quality  for  the 
simple  reason  that  most  all  high  grade 
fleeces  have  been  used  up,  while  the 
number  of  sheep  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the  country  as  a  whole,  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  since  1942.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  reduction  in  numbers,  it  is 
pointed  out,  should  he  a  very  favorable 
market  for  both  wool  and  lambs.  , 

L.  F.  Nicholas,  Mt.  Bethel,  Northamp¬ 
ton  County,  was  reelected  secy-treas. 
Two  directors  were  named,  Elwood 
Buff,  Nazareth,  Northampton  County, 
and  R.  L.  Storm,  Stroudsburg,  Monroe 
County. 


The  Pennsylvania  Crop  Improvement 
Association,  of  which  Herman  Snyder, 
Montoursville,  Lycoming  County,  is 
president,  in  its  recent  annual  session 
at  Hershey  devoted  two  days  to  an 
intensive  study  of  crop  improvement 
and  production  of  seed.  Corn  hybrids 


continued  price  support  based  on' 
lower  support  price  to  discourage  in¬ 
efficient  producers,  acreage  control,  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  of  stand-by  di¬ 
version  plants  to  handle  surpluses 
tie-in  of  distribution  factors  to  the  pro¬ 
gram,  marketing  agreements,  prohi¬ 
bition  of  non-cooperating  growers  and 
dealers  from  obtaining  diversion,  di¬ 
version  to  by-product  plants  during  the 
marketing  period,  research  programs  to 
develop  new  uses,  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  by  grower-industry  committees 
dominated  by  local  committees.  C  L 
Dickinson,  of  the  G.L.F.  Exchange,  sup¬ 
ported  the  free  enterprise  viewpoint 
for  both  industry  and  agriculture,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  support  prices  for  one 
agricultural  commodity  must  mean 
support  for  all  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  prices  and  wages. 

In  his  talk,  Dr.  R.  W.  Leiby,  of 
Cornell,  advised  the  use  of  DDT  in  five 
to  seven  applications  in  1947,  and  said 
that  it  should  be  included  in  each 
treatment  when  it  appeared  that  insects 
were  present.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  DDT  should  not  be  applied  after 
September  5  if  earlier  applications  had 
eliminated  the  insects,  but  that  if  aphids 
built  up  in  numbers  following  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  DDT,  it  might  be  well 
to  make  a  heavy  application  of  DDT  to 
check  aphid  infestation.  The  reason  for 
not  using  the  DDT  after  early  Septem¬ 
ber  was  to  get  the  vines  to  mature  be¬ 
fore  frost,  so  the  tubers  would  be  in 
firm  digging  condition.  He  reported  that 
liquid  25  or  30  per  cent  DDT  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  quart  to  100  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  or  other  blight  protectant 
spray  appears  to  be  superior  to  the 
50  per  cent  DDT  wettable  powder  used 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  100  gallons, 
but  only  for  the  Control  of  aphids! 
Identical  control  is  given  by  either 
spray  against  leafhoppers,  potato 
beetles  and  flea  beetles.  From  100  to 
125  gallons  of  spray  should  be  applied 
to  each  acre  at  each  treatment.  Dr. 
Leiby  stated  that  dusts  of  DDT  are 
nearly  as  efficient  as  the  sprays  of  DDT, 
and  that  they  should  contain  three  per 
cent  of  DDT  plus  a  blight  protectant 
material;  although  a  five  per  cent  DDT 
dust  is  desirable  if  aphids  are  numer¬ 
ous.  Dusts  should  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  30  to  35  pounds  per  acre.  Dr.  John 
Neiderhauser,  also  of  Cornell,  empha¬ 
sized  the  necessity  of  killing  vines  10 
days  or  two  weeks  before  harvest  to 
avoid  bruising  in  harvest  and  shrink¬ 
age  in  storage.  He  stated  that  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  still  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  late  blight  control,  and  that 
good  application,  of  course,  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  using  the  right  material. 

The  winner  of  the  grand  champion 
award  was  Charles  Alpaugh  of  Way- 
land.  First  places  in  the  several  classes 
were  won  by  Leona  Ess,  Cohocton, 
Sebago;  Charles  Alpaugh,  Wayland, 
Katahdin;  Mrs.  Roselin  Stone,  Cohocton, 
Smooth  Rurals.  As  on  former  occasions, 
Leona  Ess  of  Cohocton  was  the  grand 
champion  exhibitor  at  the  Junior 
Show.  Wm.  Stempfle 


claimed  considerable  attention,  also 
weed  control,  efficient  production  of 
legumes  and  small  grains,  control  of 
insects  and  diseases,  and  seed  storage. 


The  Washington  County  Artificial 
Breeding  Co-operative  which  started 
March  27,  1945,  with  243  farmer  mem¬ 
bers  and  1,852  cows  has  now  grown  to 
367  farmer  members  and  3,325  cows. 
Recently  a  number  of  farmers  with 
small  herds  have  affiliated,  all  of  them 
unsolicited.  n.  m.  e. 


Approximately  500  people  attended 
the  farm  sale  of  the  late  Kennedy  E. 
Porter,  near  Doylestown,  on  March  6. 
A  small  Aberdeen  Angus  breeding  herd 
and  three  choice  Guernseys  were  sold 
besides  the  usual  amount  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  crops.  The  beef  herd  sire, 
dropped  March  1942,  went  to  the  high 
bidder  for  $400  and  cows  went  up  to 
$215.  Two  heifers  brought  $185  and  $195. 
The  Guernseys  sold  quickly  for  $205, 
$177.50  and  $145.  Two  hundred  nice 
R.  I.  Red  pullets  laying  well  sold 
for  $2.22  each.  Wheat  sold  for  $2.35, 
corn  $1.61,  oats  $1.06,  barley  $1.25  and 
soy  beans  $2.90,  all  by  the  bushel. 
Timothy  hay  brought  $15  a  ton,  and 
straw  $3.00  a  ton  more. 


Sales  of  the  Bucks  County  Producer 
Cooperative  Assn.,  Doylestown,  for  last 
year,  according  to  the  annual  report  oi 
the  Manager.  L.  W.  Brinker,  were 
nearly  $1,400,000;  this  is  for  a  shade 
over  78,000  cases  of  eggs  and  a  few 
more  than  21,000  coops  of  poultry. 
Like  the  other  four  egg  cooperatives  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Bucks  County  organi¬ 
zation  has  now  gone  back  to  the  auction 
method  of  disposing  of  the  eggs.  The 
majority  opinion  holds  that  it  is  not 
the  few  high  price  crates  sold  which 
count  most  but  the  big  volume  ol 
mediums  which  bring  in  the  money. 
The  other  four  egg  cooperatives  which 
have  resumed  activities  are:  Lehigh 
Valley  Egg  Producers,  E.  A.  Kirschman, 
Mgr.,  Bethlehem;  Butler  Egg  Auction, 
Inc.,  Mark  R.  Weser,  Mgr.;  Producers 
Exchange,  K.  M.  Souders,  Mgr.,  Coates- 
ville;  and  Tri-County  Producers,  Assn., 
Elmo  Underkoffler,  Mgr.,  Worcester. 

T.  H.  W. 
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one-man  SAWMILL  u«™ 


tasv  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

■  Belsaw  Models 

in  10  to  24  foot  saw-  ■■ 
in*  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
ve  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
i  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
loramercial  sawing.  Pays  for  »t- 
Send  post  card  today  for  FREE 
To  Make  Lumber"  and  Catalog 
quipment. 

18290  pi  i*i«CHINERY  COMPANY 

^  Field  Bide.,  31S  Westport  Rd.,Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


fawe  foot- 

CESSPOOL  OR 
SEPTIC  TANK- 


PEPS-IT  rejuvenates  faulty  oper¬ 
ating  cesspools  and  septic  tanks. 
Starts  disposal  action — speeds  up 
dissolving  action.  PEPS-IT  is  a 
scientific  means  of  supplying  the 
necessary  bacterial  action  to  all 
cesspools  and  septic  tanks.  Easy 
to  use.  Just  empty  package  into 
toilet  bowl  and  flush. 

Buy  'em  in  two’s . 

One  for  the  shelf  and  one  to  use. 


Raise  Me 
Without  Milk 

.  Why  be  short  sighted  and  sell  good 

i  ,  ,  •«  ""  ■ - 1 — 


_ _  _ 

*  calves  when  they '11/bring  a  greater 
profit  as  milk  producers  later  on?  And  you  don 
have  to  raise  them  on  high-priced  milk.  No  sir 
Just  feed  'em  Hyde’s  Cream  tCalf  Meal  for 
gruel  feeding  or  Hyde’s  Cream  Calf  Flakes  < 
for  dry  feeding.  Saves  time,  work  and  cost.  Prove  J 
it  to  yourself . . .  get  a  bag  at  your  dealer  todayC  ^  ^ 
WRITE  for  Free  Book  “How  to  Raise  Better  Calves” 


DVnC  0  Prt  S425  W.  ROOSEVELT  ROAD 
ItTUtOC  UU.  CHICAGO  90,  ILLINOIS 


DEHORN  CALVES 


4  OZ. 


Prevent  horn-growth  the  easy,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  humane  way  when  calves  are 
young.  Use  dana's  dehorning  paste,  ab¬ 
solutely  effective,  yet  harmless.  So  easy 
to  apply  on  young,  soft  horn  "button”; 

one  application 
does  it.  For 
Calves  and  Kids. 

One  bottle  is  sufficient  for  SO 
young  or  35  older  calves.  $1  post¬ 
paid;  full  and  easy-to-follow  di¬ 
rections  on  each  bottle;  satis¬ 
faction  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
back.  Free  Dairy  &  Breeders’ 
Supply  Catalog,  64  pages  of 
scarce  items.  Give  dealer's  name 
When  ordering. 

_  c.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1861  77  Main  Street,  Hyde  Park,  VI. 


SMART  RATS  TRAPPED! 


^New  Trap  Can't  Harm  Children,  Pets,  Birds  or  Poultry! 
II  s  amazing  how  the  new  HAVAHART  catches  rats,  rabbits,  squirrels. 
«na  other  pests  . ,  .  yet  it 's  harmless  to  you  and  yours1  No  springs,  no 
laws  Animal  walks  in  to  get  bait,  and  the  doors  close'  Send  postal  for 
"ee  booklet,  HAVAHART.  229  Water  Street.  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


'VooiSND'T'0NE°  stable  blankets - 

g_»»n,teia-rR"N.sAuYLo.TK,»ifTv 

JUS®.  SELF-FEEDERS 

vSV’A/.'  SSgJVSSt 


Dr.  Naylor  UDDER  BALM 


with  Oxyquinolin 

Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  contains  Oxyquinolin,  a  bacteriostatic 
agent  which  reduces  the  danger  of  secondary  infections 
and  promotes  clean  rapid  healing.  Rich  in  Lanolin  and 
essential  oils,  clean  to  apply... more  softening 
. . .  more  penetrating . . .  remains  in  prolonged  ^ 
antiseptic  contact,  relieves  soreness, 
reduces  congestion. 

To  maintain  healthy,  productive  L 
udders,  practice  clean,  fast  milking.  To 
promote  clean,  fast  healing  use 
Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm.  At  your 
dealer  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Additional  usesi  for  bruises,  abra 
sions,  wire  cuts,  or  as  a  general 
wound  dressing. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  , 

MORRIS  11,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  . 

Dr.  of  Veterinary 
Medicine 


Viol 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  is  the  same  soothing,  sof¬ 
tening  ointment  in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  are  packed.  Try  the  small  quantity 
found  in  each  Dilator  container  and  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  how  effective  this  better  ointment  can  be. 


DEPENDABLE 


VETERINARY  PRODUCTS  J 


r  FULL 
HALF  POUND 


Clean  to  Apply 


EMPIRE 


Thisportable  Empire  Milking  Machine, 
just  like  Empire  pipe-installed  models, 
gives  this  important  advantage:  It  suits 
the  cow;  imitating  to  her  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  the  natural  sucking  action  of 
a  calf.  No  milker  has  matched  Empire’s 
patented  teat-cups  for  ideal  milking 

COO&tf  * 

you*  c/uc* 

Keep  bacteria  down.  Cool  your  milk  to  below  50° 
quickly.  The  Esco  "Ni-ag-ra”  Cooler  with  pat¬ 
ented  Neck-High  Water-Leveler  keeps  icy  water 
well  above  milk  level  in  every  can.  The  sure  way  to 
protect  your  quality  and  your  profits.  For  informa¬ 
tion  write:  Esco  Cabinet  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


action  :  ;  ;  with  its  gentle  non-stretch 
inflation  and  the  3-sided  massage.  Many 
Empires  have  been  in  continuous  use 
20  to  30  years.  Write  for  booklet.  Em¬ 
pire  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Division  of 
Esco  Cabinet  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Shear your  om sheep 


SHE  ARM  ASTER 


Colt  Down  on  Pasterns 

I  have  a  six  months  old  colt,  it  is 
healthy  and  fat,  but  it  seems  to  stand 
far  back  on  its  hind  pasterns,  partly 
on  the  fetlock.  It  seems  to  toe  out  quite 
a  lot,  but  then  so  does  its  mother;other- 
wise  it  is  lively.  Just  looking  at  it, 
one  would  probably  say  it  had  rickets, 
but  it  gets  cod  liver  oil  every  day,  a 
teaspoonful,  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover, 
bran  and  a  ground  mixture.  Its  hooves 
are  -  soft.  Is  that  on  account  of  being 
just  a  young  colt  yet?  Will  the  hooves 
harden  and  straighten  out  by  them¬ 
selves?  MRS.  E.  K. 

Illinois 

It  seems  probable  that  your  colt  is 
suffering  from  a  form  of  rickets  due 
to  a  lack  of  sufficient  calcium  and 
phosphorous.  You  state  that  it  is  receiv¬ 
ing  cod  liver  oil  in  the  amount  of  one 
teaspoonful  as  well  as  alfalfa,  clover 
and  timothy  hay.  It  is,  therefore,  prob¬ 
ably  receiving  enough  vitamin  D,  but 
as  an  added  precaution  it  would  not 
hurt  to  increase  the  cod  liver  oil  to 
two  tablespoonsful  daily.  The  minerals 
mentioned  should  be  provided  by  mix¬ 
ing  them  in  the  grain,  using  five  pounds 
each  of  ground  limestone  and  steamed 
bone  meal;  dicalcium  phosphate  can  be 
used  in  place  of  steamed  bone  meal. 
It  would  also  be  a  good  practice  to 
allow  the  colt  constant  access  to  some 
good  commercial  mineral  mixture 
which  can  be  obtained  at  most  hard¬ 
ware  stores  or  feed  supply  houses. 

This  condition  cannot  be  corrected 
overnight,  but  by  following  the 
suggestions  given,  it  will  in  time  tend 
to  strengthen  the  bone  structure  so 
that  the  colt  will  be  in  proper  physi¬ 
cal  condition.  It  would  also  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  get  the  colt  out  on  good 
pasture  as  soon  as  it  becomes  avail¬ 
able.  The  hooves  of  a  six  month  old 
colt  should  not  be  soft. 


Exclusive  Corn  Diet 

I  have  been  feeding  my  cows  ground 
corn  instead  of  the  regular  dairy  feed, 
and  they  are  drying  up  fast.  Please 
tell  me  if  this  is  due  to  feeding  them 
all  corn.  l.  f. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

Corn  alone  is  not  a  good  dairy  feed 
for  cows  giving  milk.  If  best  quality 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  being  fed,  it 
will  be  fairly  satisfactory,  but  milking 
cows  need  more  protein  than  is 
furnished  by  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
corn  diet.  A  more  palatable  and  satis¬ 
factory  ration  would  consist  of  ground 
corn,  70  per  cent;  wheat  bran,  20  per 
cent;  and  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal,  10  per  cent.  This  should  be  fed  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  for  each  three 
or  four  pounds  of  milk  that  the  cow 
produces  daily.  In  addition,  she  should 
receive  one  pound  of  legume  hay  and 
three  pounds  of  corn  silage  per  100 
pounds  liveweight  as  a  daily  feed.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  keep  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  before  the  cows  at  all  times.  One 
that  is  good  to  use  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  iodized  stock  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  steamed  bone  meal.  ' 


Starting  Pigs  on  Feed 

What  kind  of  feed  must  I  give  my 
pigs  to  start  with?  ,  r.  b. 

Fulton  County,  N.  Y. 

After  pigs  have  been  weaned,  it  is 
good  practice  to  allow  them  some  skim- 
milk  for  two  or  three  weeks,  about  all 
they  will  consume  twice  daily.  In 
addition,  they  should  receive  all  the 
whole  corn  or  barley  they  can  eat, 
together  with  a  high  protein  feed,  such 
as  tankage  or  soybean  oil  meal.  This 
protein  feed  should  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  10  pounds  for  each  90  pounds  of 
grain  fed.  They  should  also  have  con¬ 
stant  access  during  Fall  and  Winter  to 
best  quality  alfalfa  hay  in  slatted  racks, 
and  in  the  Summer  should  be  kept  on 
legume  pasture.  Let  them  have  salt  at 
all  times,  and-a  mineral  mixture.  There 
are  many  good  commercial  mineral 
mixtures  sold  by  most  feed  dealers  and 
supply  houses. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge .  $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  5.00 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  &  Palmer...,.  4.30 
Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 


Dorothy  Hogner . . 3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards . . . 3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds . 2.50 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . 2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . 2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook . 2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Enjoy  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  all  year 
’round!  Esco  Farm  Freezer  has  separate 
freezing  compartment;  storage  capacity  for 
a  year’s  supply  right  in  your  home.  Speci¬ 
alists  in  farm  refrigeration  for  almost  two 
decades!  Write  for  booklet:  Esco  Cabinet 
Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  1 00-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Fast,  easy-to-use  electric  Shearmaster  removes  fleece  in 
a  few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more  wool  than  hand  blades 
from  same  sheep.  Retains  maximum  length  of  wool  fibre, 
wool  grades  higher — brings  more  money.  Powerful,  cool- 
running  motor  inside  special  EASY-GRIP  handle. 
Rugged,built-in  durability.  Has  year’round  use  forshear- 
ing  the  flock,  tagging,  crutching,  removing  wool  from 
dead  sheep,  etc.  Only  $37.50  at  your  dealer’s.  Write 
for  bulletin  “Harvesting  the  Farm  Flock  Wool  Crop.” 

SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
(. formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
Dept.  83,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.75  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Farm  Outlook 

HAT  is  ahead  for  farmers  this  year?  At 
present  writing,  the  situation  is  spotty. 
Milk  prices  have  dropped  and  feed  costs  have 
again  been  boosted.  Some  are  predicting  a 
gradual  lowering  of  all  farm  prices  toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  possible  that  the  favorable  influences  in  the 
outlook,  such  as  the  export  demand,  will  keep 
farm  prices  up  through  1947  and  into  1948. 

Just  how  this  outlook  is  viewed  by  a  young 
farm  couple  in  Chenango  County  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  farmers.  Compare  your  views 
with  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenton  Robinson 
of  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  They  are  farm 
owners  and  operate  a  70-cow  dairy  farm  in 
the  Unadilla  Valley.  This  is  the  Kentons’ 
estimate: 

“We  are  preparing  to  meet  the  1947  farm  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Know  that  a  recession  may  well  be  coming. 

2.  Best  way  to  get  some  good  hired  help  is  to 
own  a  field  hay  baler,  and  bale  hay  for  a  few  neigh¬ 
bors  in  return  for  other  farm  work. 

3.  Reduce  cost  of  100  pounds  of  milk  by  pro¬ 
ducing  better  hay  and  silage,  and  by  more  efficient 
production  through  artificial  breeding  of  dairy  cows. 

4.  Increase  labor  efficiency  by  farming  only  fields 
adapted  to  heavy  machinery,  cut  time  of  milking 
down  to  five  minutes  per  cow,  and  breed  cows  for 
Fall  freshening  by  ‘flushing,’ 

5.  Pay  debts  while  price  of  milk  is  high. 

6.  1942  was  the  time  to  buy  a  good  farm. 

7.  The  $500  cow  may  be  worth  $300  next  year. 

8.  Winter  dairying  was  always  more  profitable 
because  of  ‘second  freshening’  in  June  and  because 
Fall  pasture  usually  results  in  better  conditioning 
of  dairy  cows. 

9.  Not  experienced  in  the  poultry  business,  but 
believe  poultry  business  may  move  west. 

10.  Premiums  can  be  collected  for  both  quality 
milk  and  good  breeding  stock. 

11.  We  do  not  believe  in  subsidies,  but  as  long 
as  there  is  an  AAA,  lime  and  superphosphate  should 
be  used  liberally. 

12.  During  the  next  few  years  the  cooperative  use 
of  farm  mahinery  in  the  neighborhood  will  reduce 
machinery  costs  and  increase  labor  efficiency.” 

This  is  how  the  Kentons  of  Chenango 
County  are  measuring  things  up.  What  are 
your  views? 


All-Together 

ONE  of  the  significant  features  today  is  the 
strong  feeling  on  all  sides  and  in  all  fields 
to  get  together,  to  work  together,  to  go  ahead 
together.  Of  course,  fruit  men  have  always 
been  inclined  to  be  this  way.  Somehow  they 
have  been  unable  to  bottle  up  any  new  idea 
or  new  information;  it  just  effervesced  all 
over  the  place.  But  this  characteristic  of  many 
in  the  fruit  industry  has  not  until  recently 
been  apparent  in  some  of  the  allied  fields 
of  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  industry. 
Suddenly  it  is  here.  Automobile  manufact¬ 
urers  pool  their  patents.  Farm  machinery 
engineers  meet  to  exchange  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  on  new  materials,  simplified  designs, 
and  more  efficient  operation.  Research  work¬ 
ers  look  beyond  state  and  regional  lines  at 
the  problem  itself,  wherever  it  may  be.  The 
Red  Haven  peach  from  Michigan  finds  its 
way  into  the  South.  The  Ambergem  peach 
from  New  Jersey  develops  a  canning  in¬ 
dustry  in  another  State.  The  Catskill  straw¬ 
berry  from  New  York  travels  widely  and  finds 
many  happy  homes.  The  nursery  inspection 
service  in  one  State  helps  to  control  pests  in 
another.  Foods  with  high  health-giving  and 
body-building  qualities  are  sought,  studied, 
and  distributed  for  the  good  of  all.  Every¬ 
where  one  goes,  he  feels  the  warmth  of  good 


will  and  the  desire  to  work  together. 

What  brings  it  about?  Some  say  that  is  was 
the  war.  Surely  it  is  true  that  during  the 
horrors  and  sufferings  of  the  recent  conflict, 
the  world  came  to  appreciate  anew  some  of 
the  old  values.  Human  life,  so  violently  and 
wantonly  destroyed,  becomes  an  object  of 
attention  and  even  of  affection.  Enough  food 
for  all,  enough  good  food  for  all,  happiness  ahd 
security  for  all — these  are  the  feelings  abroad. 

The  desire  is  certainly  present,  and  our 
main  problem  now  is  how  to  nourish  it  and 
help  it  to  grow.  It  takes  so  little  to  turn  the 
trusting  smile  into  a  cynical  grin  of  suspicion 
that  soon  sours  and  becomes  hate.  It  takes 
much  more  to  cultivate  and  tend  the  more 
delicate  virtue  -of  good  will  and  faith. 

Somehow,  the  common  man  seems  to  know. 
You  and  I  and  all  the  rest  of  us  know  at 
heart  that  we  really  are  our  brothers’  keepers. 
We  feel  a  desire  to  be  friendly  and  to  be  help¬ 
ful.  The  greatest  satisfactions  in  life  are  those 
of  service  to  others — the  nice  word  spoken  in 
appreciation,  the  understanding  glance. 

In  these  early  Spring  issues  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  be  found  the  constant 
suggestion  of  large-scale  cooperation,  of  the 
desire  for  better  horticultural  products  for 
mankind,  of  the  desire  to  share  one’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  others.  Horticulture  is  a  good 
example  of  the  way  and  how  to  do  it.  As 
we  lose  our  selfish  selves  in  an  interesting 
pursuit,  we  find  others  doing  the  same  thing; 
the  spirit  becomes  contagious.  Everyone  is 
happier  and  the  world  moves  ahead.  Let  us 
try  our  best  to  keep  alive  this  spirit  of  getting 
together,  working  together,  and  going  ahead 
together. 


Query  on  Milk  Prices 

Where  are  farmers  and  milk  producers  going-  to  be 
in  another  year?  Their  products  are  going  down  and 
labor  and  feed  costs  are  going  higher;  at  least  20* 
per  cent  on  dairy  feed  alone  in  the  last  six  weeks. 

Why  is  it  there  are  so  many  milk  producers  who 
want  to  sign  up  with  everything  that  comes  along, 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  milk  checks?  They  never  find 
out  whether  there  is  any  security  behind  it  or  not. 
If  anyone  should  come  along  and  want  to  borrow 
some  money,  would  they  loan  it  before  they  found 
out  there  was  any  security  just  because  they  told 
them  their  neighbors  had  all  loaned  them  money? 
The  N.  E.  M.  P.  A.  (New  England  Milk  Producers 
Association)  tells  the  milk  producers  what  a  good 
organization  it  is.  Back  in  1941  and  the  following 
years  they  took  out  money  from  the  farmers’  checks 
for  stock.  Have  they  ever  paid  it  back?  They  claim 
they  are  good  but  you  have  to  go  to  a  bank  to  get 
it;  but  they  don’t  state  what  bank.  I  think  it’s  a 
funny  way  to  do  business. 

They  cut  the  March  milk  price  44  cents.  Where 
are  we  going  to  be  in  April  if  they  cut  us  another 
44  cents?  Some  people  think  we  only  pay  for  trans¬ 
portation  from  our  doorstep  to  the  local  creamery 
but  we  pay  for  it  to  be  taken  to  Boston  or  other 
plants  in  Massachusetts. 

The  people  that  don’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  farm  think  that  farmers  are  making  a  lot  of 
money.  Why  don’t  they  come  out  and  make  a  million? 
The  Representatives  say  it’s  a  disgrace  for  a 
Governor  to  work  for  $5,000  a  year  plus  expenses. 
Don’t  you  think  a  farmer  could  get  along  on  $5,000 
and  pay  his  expenses  and  have  something,  left? 

Somerset  County,  Maine  c.  e.  d. 

In  the  Boston  market,  the  fluid  milk  price 
to  producers  was  $4.77  a  cwt.,  on  a  3.7  fat  base, 
for  March.  The  April  price  is  the  same. 

The  New  York  Class  I-A  price  has  been 
pegged  at  $4.58  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  for  April; 
if  the  butter  prices  had  been  allowed  to 
govern,  it  would  have  dropped  to  $3.92.  Pro¬ 
ducer  organizations  in  the  New  York  milkshed 
are  demanding  that  the  price  for  May  and 
June,  net  to  producers,  be  not  less  than  $4.25. 


Something  for  the  Record 

AS  a  direct  result  of  the  Rathbun  Ring’s 
butter  rigging  last  December,  hearings 
have  recently  been  held  to  find  a  more  reliable 
formula  for  pricing  milk.  The  testimony  taken 
at  these  hearings  is  now  being  studied  by 
Federal  and  State  officials. 

Lest  there  be  some  disposition  on  the  part 
of  these  officials  to  forget  the  real  reason  why 
these  hearings  have  been  held,  five  columns 
in  this  issue  are  devoted  to  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League’s  disastrous  venture 
in  butter.  It  is  written  by  a  League  member, 
the  facts  stated  as  they  occurred  or  have  been 
reported.  The  few  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
writer  are  significant  since  they  represent  the 
views  of  a  member  himself  who  is  interested 
in  the  preservation  and  strength  of  his  own 
organization. 

The  news  accounts  of  this  butter  deal  were 
at  best  sketchy  and  there  is  no  full  statement 
of  the  whole  story  anywhere  other  than  the 
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article  printed  on  these  pages.  It  therefore 
merits  careful  consideration  at  this  time  when 
a  change  in  the  butter  formula  is  finally  ad¬ 
mitted  as  necessary  and  is  now  actually  being 
studied.  The  story  may  well  have  a  special 
value  in  the  future  too,  when  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  a  selfish  few  that  the  details 
of  this  sordid  scandal  be  best  forgotten. 

F  oot-and-Mouth  Disease 

THE  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
which  has  recently  occurred  in  Mexico 
presents  a  serious  hazard  to  this  country’s 
livestock  industry  and  one  which  can  more 
easily  and  less  expensively  be  controlled  at 
the  source.  The  virus  which  causes  this  dis¬ 
ease  can  be  readily  spread  by  people,  trucks, 
cars,  dogs,  feed,  utensils  or  any  other  agent 
that  may  have  contacted  the  infection.  No 
means  of  successfully  eradicating  this  trouble 
have  ever  been  found.  Not  only  does  the 
mortality  rate  run  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  but 
equally  serious  is  the  fact  that  even  if  infected 
animals  do  recover,  they  are  greatly  impaired 
in  efficiency  and  value. 

Health  authorities  in  the  United  States  and 
England  have  regularly  followed  the  slaughter 
plan  as  a  means  of  eradicating  and  controlling 
this  disease  and  it  has  been  highly  effective. 
In  other  countries  where  only  quarantine  pro¬ 
cedures  are  used,  foot-and-mouth  disease  is 
usually  continuously  present  in  some  areas  in 
varying  degrees  of  severity.  The  most  severe 
and  widespread  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  the  United  States  occurred  in  1914- 
15.  It  was  eradicated  by  the  slaughter  of  all 
infected  animals  and  by  using  proper  sanitary 
precautions.  With  the  exception  of  a  local 
outbreak  in  California  23  years  ago,  there 
has  been  no  other  recurrence  of  this  dread 
disease  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the 
latest  outbreak  in  Mexico,  legislation  has  re¬ 
cently  been  enacted  in  this  country  to  aid  our 
southern  neighbor.  The  new  law  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
Mexican  Government  whenever  he  deems  it 
necessary  to  protect  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  United  States.  This,  we  believe,  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Furthermore,  the  existing  quarantine  against 
beef  and  livestock  from  the  Argentine,  or  any 
other  country  that  exercises  quarantine  only 
by  local  zones,  should  be  continued  as  long 
as  any  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  present  in 
such  countries.  The  importation  of  cheap 
beef  which  can  spread  this  disease  and  seri¬ 
ously  infect  our  own  livestock  industry,  would 
only  mean  higher  priced  meat  in  the  end 
because  of  the  serious  losses  we  would  sustain. 


Only  Two  Terms  for  President 

ONGRESS  has  finally  approved  a  reso¬ 
lution  limiting  future  Presidents  to  two 
elected  terms  in  office.  The  measure  must 
now  be  approved  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  within  the  next  seven 
years.  This  is  the  required  procedure  for  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  two-term  tradition  was  started  by 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  scrupulously 
followed  by  succeeding  presidents  for  close  to 
150  years.  The  tradition  was  twice  scrapped 
by  the  late  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
when  he  ran  for  a  third  term  and  later  for 
a  fourth  term.  It  was  evident  then,  and  even 
more  evident  now,  that  the  precedent  estab¬ 
lished  by  our  founding  fathers  should  never 
have  been  breached.  To  those  who  may 
argue  that  any  limitation  by  law  may  stifle 
the  true  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  people  at 
some  future  time,  the  answer  is  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing.  The  dangers  that  flow  from  one-man 
rule  are  too  menacing  to  every  principle  of 
true  representative  government  and  would 
eventually  lead  to  drowning  out  the  voice  of 
the  individual  completely.  As  between  this 
certainty  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
the  rather  questionable  concern  at  limiting 
popular  support  of  a  third  term  candidate, 
there  is  no  choice.  The  Congress  has  acted 
wisely. 


Brevities 

“He  is  not  here:  For  he  is  risen,  as  he  said.”  — 
Matthew  28:6. 

Every  year  farm  fires  take  a  terrific  toll  in  human 
life  and  property.  Now  that  Spring  is  at  hand  and 
there’s  a  general  sprucing  up  around  the  place,  lei 
the  slogan  be  “Clean  Up  —  Don’t  Burn  Up.” 
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Gangsters  in 


the 


Price  balances 
supply  and  demand 


Grass 


There  is  always  a  demand  for  meat. 
Yes,  at  some  price.  But  that  price  is 
not  determined  by  the  meat’s  cost, 
or  set  by  the  meat  packer.  It  is  set 
by  what  the  consumers  are  willing  and  able  to 
pay  for  the  meat  and  by-products.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  which  must  be  known  and  remembered  if 
one  is  to  understand  the  meat  business. 


A  good  many  people  think  that  the  meat  pack¬ 
ers  sell  meat  for  the  cost  of  the  livestock,  plus  ex¬ 
pense,  plus  a  profit.  But  that  is  not  how  meat 
prices  are  made.  We  must  sell  our  meat — because 
it  is  perishable.  We  hope,  of  course,  to  sell  it  at  a 
price  which  gives  us  a  profit.  But  profit  or  loss, 
we  must  sell  it.  As  our  president,  John  Holmes, 
said  recently,  "We  seek  the  price  that  balances 
supply  and  demand.  Sometimes  this  is  a  profit¬ 
able  price;  sometimes  there  is  a  loss.  The  records 
show  that,  on  the  average,  we  make  a  modest 
profit  year  by  year.” 


As  for  prices  paid  for  livestock,  they,  too,  are 
set  by  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand.  No  meat 
packer  could  control  them  because  there  is  so 
much  competition  both  in  buying  and  selling. 
There  are  over  4,000  meat  packers  and  20,000 
commercial  slaughterers 

competing  daily  for  live  /f/V]  §',ml  yoa 

ammais.  j 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


Judging  Producing  Ability  of  Heifer  Calves 


Things  are  NOT  always  as  they  seem 


'  Alec/fie  fob 

FRANKFURTS  AND  HOT  POTATO  SALAD 

(Yield:  6  servings) 

6  frankfurts  V4  cup  diced  green  pepper 

4  large  potatoes  3  tablespoons  water 

3  tablespoons  bacon  drippings  2  teaspoons  sugar 
!4  cup  diced  onion  1  teaspoon  salt 

Va  cup  vinegar  V4  teaspoon  black  pepper 

Cook  potatoes.  Peel  and  cut  in  '/i-inch  cubes.  Place  frankfurts  in 
saucepan  of  boiling  wafer.  Remove  from  heat  and  let  stand  from 

5  to  8  minutes.  Heat  drippings.  Add  onion  and  green  pepper,  and 
brown.  Add  vinegar,  water,  sugar,  salt,  and  pepper.  Cook  over 
low  heat  until  flavors  are  thoroughly  blended.  Pour  hot  sauce  over 
cubed  potatoes  and  mix  lightly.  Top  with  frankfurts  and  serve  hot. 


PRODUCERS  BENEFIT  FROM  QUALITY  CONTROL 


Quality  Control  protects  the  buyer 
of  Swift  products.  It  also  serves  the 
farmer.  For  it  insists  that  his  prod¬ 
ucts  be  processed  into  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  consumer  products. 

"When  Mr.  or  Mrs.  America 
buys  a  Swift  product,  they  expect 
top  quality,”  says  H.  S.  Mitchell, 
director  of  our  Research  Labora-  Mit°hell 

tories.  "They  also  depend  on  it  to  be  just  as  good 
as  the  last  time  they  bought  it.  That’s  why  they 
keep  coming  back  for  Swift  products.  They  have 
every  right  to  expect  uniform  high  quality.  And 
it’s  the  job  of  the  quality  control  system  to  make 
sure  that  they  get  it.” 

Quality  Control  begins  with  the  livestock  and 
other  "raw  materials”  selected  by  Swift  buyers. 
Next,  it  lays  down  exact  written  specifications  for 
the  control  of  each  step  in  the  processing  of  many 
products.  Finally,  it  sets  up  strict  quality  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  finished  products. 

Our  Research  Laboratories  are  in  twenty-one 
cities.  More  than  1,000,000  exacting  tests  are 
made  each  year  in  our  Quality  Control  program. 
Each  test  takes  time  and  work.  But  constant 
testing  is  the  only  way  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
quality  of  Swift  products  is  uniformly  high.  This 
constant  Quality  Control  not  only  builds  confidence 
in  Swift  products,  but  it  also  helps  create  a  steady, 
dependable  market  for  the  livestock  and  other 
raw  materials  we  purchase  from  producers.  A 
permanently  successful  business  must  be  grounded 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  uniform  quality. 


by  W.  W.  Swett 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  results  of  preliminary  analyses  of 
data  obtained  by  scientists  in  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Tv.  W.  Swett  offer  much  promise  that  dairymen 
will  soon  have  a  new,  practical,  money-saving  system 
lor  judging  the  future  producing  ability  of  heifer 
calves. 

We  have  found  that  by  examining  the  udder  of  a 
dairy  heifer  when  she  is  4  months  old  we  can  get  a 
good  idea  whether  or  not  she  will  be  a  good  milk  pro¬ 
ducer.  We  think  that  with  a  little  practice  any  farmer 
can  learn  to  judge  heifer  calves  the  same  way. 

Working  with  our  experimental  dairy  herd  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  we  first  determined,  by  feel, 
the  average  udder  development  of  calves.  Then  we 
graded  all  the  heifers  as  High,  Medium,  or  Low. 
Later  we  checked  the  grades  of  these  calves  against 
their  milk  production  records  as  cows.  We  found  a 
fairly  close  match  between  the  grades  of  the  calves 
and  the  milk  production  of  the  cows. 

Since  these  results  are  based  entirely  on  the  study 
of  animals  in  one  herd,  the  plan  must  be  rigidly 
tested  for  reliability  in  other  herds  where  the  inheri¬ 
tance  for  milk  production  may  be  at  different  levels 
and  more  variable,  before  it  can  be  recommended  for 
Practical  use. 

The  pay-off,  of  course,  comes  in  culling  out  low 
producers  at  an  early  age.  It  costs  about  $125  to 
raise  a  heifer  to  milking  age.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
euer  calves  now  raised  turn  out  to  be  unprofitable 
tows.  If  the  method  stands  up  under  field  tests  it 
appears  that  this  proportion  and  the  resulting 
monetary  loss  can  be  materially  reduced. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS— AND  YOUR: 

Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years— and  years  to  your  life 


V^eeds  and  brush  are  gangsters  in  the  grass. 
They  literally  steal  your  cattle  and  sheep  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  carrying  capacity  of  grazing  land  or 
pastures.  They  rob  your  soil  of  moisture  and 
minerals.  They  choke  the  life  out  of  your  grass. 

Mesquite  and  sagebrush  in  Western  range 
country  are  often  thieving  plants.  They’re  tough 
and  aggressive.  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  acres  of  good  grazing  land  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  these  two  alone.  Weeds  and 
brush  can  be  burned  or  poisoned,  grubbed  out 
with  bulldozers  or  yanked  out  with  tractors  and 
cables.  Grass  thrives  again  when  the  brush  is 
gone.  Then,  cattle  or  sheep  production  can  be 
increased,  sometimes  as  much  as  300%. 

From  farming  states  come  reports  of  doubled 
beef  production  per  acre  of  pasture  simply  by 
mowing  weeds.  In  dairying  sections  startling 
improvements  in  production,  flavor,  and  milk 
and  cream  profits  have  resulted  from  cutting  pas¬ 
ture  weeds  two  or  three  times  a  season.  Promis¬ 
ing  experimental  work  is  proceeding  with  2,  4-D 

fSoda  Bill  Sez:..  .  the  time  to  hold  on  hardest 
is  when  you’ve  just  about  decided  to  let  go, 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


City  Cousin, 

Smart  In  school. 

Thought  that  he  could 
Lead  a  mule  . . .  April  fool!  '' 


Which  weighs  more?  The 
cubic  foot  block  of  iron,  or 
those  four  big  rolls  of  26' 

0:  fence  wire?  The  wire  looks 

SMHllBSftr1*'  much  heavier,  but  it  isn’t. 

They  weigh  the  same — 491 
pounds  each. 

No,  things  are  not  always  as  they  seem.  Take 
that  fence  wire,  for  example.  The  fence  maker 
paid  perhaps  2jf  a  pound  for  the  iron.  You  buy 
it  as  fencing  at  around  7*f  a  pound.  That  leaves 
a  "spread”  of  a  pound  between  the  raw 
material  and  the  finished  product.  This '  'spread’  ’ 
covers  heat  treating,  drawing  the  wire,  weav¬ 
ing  it,  rolling,  and  other  processes  we  may 
not  know  about.  It  includes  also  manufac¬ 
turer’s  profit,  transportation,  jobbers’  and  re¬ 
tailers’  costs  and  profits,  and  delivery  to  you. 

There  is  also  a  "spread”  between  what  you 
producers  get  for  livestock  and  what  you  pay 
the  meat  dealer  for  meat.  For  one  thing,  an 
average  1000-pound  steer  produces  only  543 
pounds  of  meat  and  161  pounds  of  by-prod¬ 
ucts,  both  edible  and  inedible.  In  processing 
there  is  unrecoverable  shrink  and  waste  of 
296  pounds.  We  also  have  the  costs  of  "dis¬ 
assembling”  live  animals  into  meat,  refriger¬ 
ating,  transporting  to  market,  and  delivery  to 
retail  stores.  The  "spread”  covers  also  re¬ 
tailers’  costs  and  profits — plus  a  profit  for  the 
meat  packer  which  averages  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  product  handled. 


and  other  new  chemical  weed  killers.  Spraying 
pastures  is  proving  effective  in  destroying  these 
livestock  rustlers. 

Once  weeds  are  under  control,  pastures  benefit 
by  liming,  fertilizing,  reseeding  with  recom¬ 
mended  pasture  mixtures,  by  harrowing  or  disc¬ 
ing  to  break  up  manure.  Few  crops  give  as  great 
return  for  a  little  attention  as  does  grass.  A  good 
starting  point  in  an  improved  grass  program  is  to 
take  steps  to  control  weeds  and  brush. 

We — both  you  and  Swift — are  interested  in 
making  the  best  use  of  what  we  have.  It  has 
been  said  that  “a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.” 
There  are  many  dollars  to  be  saved  by  making 
the  most  efficient  use  of  grass  lands.  We  suggest 
that  you  contact  your  state  agricultural  college, 
county  agent,  or  vocational  agricultural  teacher 
for  further  information. 
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Will  today’s  young  stock  be  tomorrow’s  top  producers 
and  reproducers?  Or,  will  they  be  sickly,  broken  down 
critters  that  don’t  earn  their  keep?  One  proven  way  to 
protect  their  health  and  future  productivity  is  to  insure 
them  against  the  ravages  of: 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER " — Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

You  can  safeguard  your  young  and  dry  stock,  milch  cows 
and  beef  cattle  against  health  and  profit-robbing  "Hidden 
Hunger”  by  regular,  year-round  supplementary  feedings 
of  Near’s  MinRaltone.  MinRaltone  is  the  deadly  enemy 
of  mineral  deficiencies  because  it  contains  11  Hidden - 
Hunger-Fighting  mineral  elements  needed  by  livestock  for 
top  health,  sturdy  growth  and  peak  production  and  repro¬ 
duction.  Decide  now  to  safeguard  your  herd  against 
"Hidden  Hunger.”  Write  for  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of 
supplementary  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEAR'S 


MinRaltone 

L  WITH  VITAMIN  D  A 
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Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

At  HEALTH 
0  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions,  water  bowls,  litter  carriers,  venti¬ 
lators,  etc.  In  stock  for  immediate  delivery. 

STONEACRES,  STARLINE,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


MINERAL  COMPOUND 

III  HELPFUL  HORSE  TONIC  U 

In  Use  Since  1880^ 

Mineral  Remedy  Co.,  Box  821,  Pittsburgh,  30,  Pa. 


Wherever  MILK 
IS  HANDLED 


IS  NEEDED 

Lo-Bax  dissolves  quickly  in  hot  or  cold 
water  —  Dependable  —  Retains  full 
strength  —  Carries  50%  chlorine  in  ac¬ 
tive  form  —  Inexpensive  to  use  —  Helps 
give  low  bacteria  counts  at 
low  cost.  Makes  effective 
.  dairy  rinse  solution  at  a 
(G  cost  of  only  %  of  a  cent 

\j  per  gallon.  Write  for  full 

details. 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  #  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


check  fresh  swelling 

promptly  to  help  prevent 
permanent  injury 


When  used  as  soon  as  swell¬ 
ing  is  noticed,  often  Absorbine 
lets  you  keep  horse  at  work. 
Absorbine,  a  time-tested 
remedy,  brings  fast  relief  to 
the  injury.  It  speeds  the  blood  flow  to 
the  swelling  to  help  carry  off  the  con¬ 
gestion.  Usually  it  relieves  lameness  and 
swelling  in  a  few  hours! 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  It  won’t  blister  or  remove  hair.  A 
stand-by  for  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians.  It  costs  only  $2.50 
for  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will 
prove  its  value  many  times!  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


April  5,  1947 

Steers  Need  Grain  for  Pasture  Fattening 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Now  that  cattle  markets  are  return¬ 
ing  to  a  more  normal  basis  as  related 
to  domestic  supply  and  demand,  the 
value  of  quality  and  a  high  degree  of 
finish  in  the  beef  carcass  is  again  be¬ 
coming  of  importance.  This  is  being 
manifested  by  the  high  price  which 
the  discriminating  housewife  will  pay 
at  present  for  her  prime  roasts  and 
steaks.  In  order  to  grade  as  choice  to 
prime,  the  animal  which  produced  the 
cuts  must  possess  a  blocky,  beef  type 
conformation  and  have  been  properly 
and  abundantly  fed  a  suitable  grain 
ration,  plus  needed  pasture  or  rough- 
age,  for  not  less  than  120  days.  During 
the  time  that  good  pasture  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  a  considerable  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  fed  various  combinations  of 
grain  and  roughages  which  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  vitamin  A  content.  In  such 
cases  the  quality  of  the  carcass  pro¬ 
duced  is  adversely  influenced. 

Feed  Enough  Vitamin  A 

The  importance  of  this  factor  in 
fattening  steers  has  been  well  brought 
out  by  the  recent  studies  of  Madsen 
and  Earle  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  When  a  prolonged  de¬ 
ficiency  of  vitamin  A  exists  in  cattle,  it 
is  evidenced  by  a  general  dropsical 
condition,  known  as  anasarca.  A  great 
many  subclinical  cases  also  occur  which 
are  not  apparent  to  casual  observation, 
but  these  cattle  nevertheless  are  not  at 
their  best  either  for  feed  lot  perform¬ 
ance  or  as  carcass  beef.  The  investi¬ 
gators  report  that  the  condition  was 
observed  in  cattle,  after  a  long  fatten¬ 
ing  period  in  dry  lot,  when  fed  either*1 
stored  or  new  corn  in  combination  with 
a  roughage  of  low  carotene  content. 
Carotene  is  a  yellow  colored  substance 


Serum  was  significantly  reduced.  Serum 
magnesium  was  relatively  unchanged. 
In  every  day  language  this  means  that 
no  matter  how  much  minerals  are  fed 
to  fattening  steers,  and  the  same  holds 
true  for  breeding  animals,  they  are  of 
little  or  no  benefit  unless  sufficient 
amounts  of  vitamin  A  are  also  included 
in  the  feed. 

The  influence  of  vitamin  D  on  the 
essential  ingested  minerals  in  a  given 
feeding  program  is  well  recognized,  but 
the  great  value  of  vitamin  A  is  not  so 
commonly  realized.  In  discussing  this 
matter  recently  with  Dr.  R.  A.  Dutcher 
of  Penn.  State  College,  noted  authority 
on  both  human  and  animal  nutrition, 
he  stressed  the  point  that  more  and 
more  it  is  being  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  both  farmers  and  investigators 
that  plenty  of  vitamin  A  in  the  diet 
is  necessary  for  best  health  and  growth. 
No  specific  daily  optimum  amounts  can 
be  set  with  exactness  because  of  the 
physiologic  variability  of  different 
animals.  However,  numerous  tests  have 
shown  that  when  cattle  receive  normal 
amounts  of  good  quality  legume  hay, 
or  graze  on  good  pasture,  they  will 
obtain  enough  of  this  vitamin  for  their 
needs. 

Fattening  Yearling  Steers 

During  1943-’45  Miller  and  Morrison 
of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
conducted  some  very  comprehensive 
tests  with  choice  yearling  beef  steers, 
in  order  to  secure  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  most  economical  methods  of 
r  fattening  them  under  local  conditions. 
A  recent  report  of  this  three  years’ 
work  shows  that  when  the  steers  were 
full  fed  grain  on  good  pasture  for  a 
period  of  127  days,  they  made  an  aver¬ 


Beef  steers  will  gain  an  average  of  about  one  pound  per  head  daily  on  good 
pasture  alone.  However,  they  will  also  need  grain  if  it  is  desired  to  fatten  them 
to  a  well  finished  condition.  These  Hereford  yearlings  are  making  good  pasture 
gains  for  Emrold  Brocks  in  Greene  County,  Missouri. 


which  is  fat  soluble,  and  it  can  be  con¬ 
verted  in  the  animal  body  into  vitamin 
A,  principally  by  the  liver.  An  abundant 
and  constant  supply  is  needed,  although 
some  animals  can  store  considerable 
quantities  of  both  carotene  and  vita¬ 
min  A.  However,  the  physiologic  ability 
to  store  these  substances  is  quite  vari¬ 
able  with  different  individuals,  and  the 
only  safe  plan  is  to  make  sure  that 
adequate  amounts  of  either  carotene 
or  vitamin  A  are  constantly  supplied. 

The  roughages  most  commonly  used 
.  that  are  either  low  or  else  totally 
lacking  in  carotene  and  vitamin  A 
content  include  hay  which  is  coarse, 
stemmy  and  of  poor  quality,  all  the 
straws,  cottonseed  hulls,  and  corn 
stalks.  On  the  other  hand,  good  quality 
legume  hay,  especially  alfalfa,  P  an 
excellent  source  of  carotene  and  vita¬ 
min  A,  and  consequently  this  kind  of 
roughage  will  both  prevent  and  cure 
the  deficiency  condition  referred  to. 
All  good  pasturage  is  also  an  excellent 
source  of  vitamin  A.  Results  of  blood 
studies  made  on  both  field  and  ex¬ 
perimental  cases  of  anasarca  produced 
by  vitamin  A  deficiency  demonstrated 
that  the  field  type  was  the  same  as 
the  kind  which  can  be  produced  under 
experimental  conditions. 

The  principal  blood  findings  in  these 
tests  were  that  there  was  a  marked 
deficiency  level  of  blood  plasma  vita¬ 
min  A  and  carotene,  and  a  decrease  in 
plasma  vitamin  C  as  the  vitamin  A 
deficiency  progressed.  The  practical 
significance  of  this  is  that  there  would 
be  no  advantage  in  administering  vita¬ 
min  C  in  an  attempt  to  help  the  potency 
of  a  non-breeding  bull  unless  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  also  supplied  with  needed  and 
adequate  amounts  of  vitamin  A.  Such 
a  deficiency  of  vitamin  C  might  be  a 
contributing  factor  in  any  pathological 
condition  manifested  by  either  fatten¬ 
ing  steers  or  breeding  animals;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  a  causative  agent  because 
as  soon  as  enough  vitamin  A  is  regu¬ 
larly  supplied,  vitamin  C  can  be 
synthesized,  as  is  the  normal  condition, 
in  the  bovine  body.  Some  other  blood 
findings  were  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  total  plasma  globulin,  due 
usually  to  a  marked  increase  in  plasma 
fibrinogen  with  smaller  increases  in  the 
other  globulin  fractions;  there  was  a 
decrease  in  plasma  albumin,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  total  plasma  nitrogen.  Serum- 
calcium  and  inorganic  phosphorus 
both  decreased  some  in  cases  of 
anasarca,  and  phosphate  activity  of  the 


age  total  gain  of  265  pounds  per  head, 
or  2.09  pounds  daily.  All  the  groups  of 
test  steers  were  approximately  com¬ 
parable  for  condition,  weight  and  size 
at  the  start  of  the  experiment.  The 
average  initial  weight  of  all  the  steers 
used  was  633  pounds.  I  saw  these 
cattle  several  times  during  the  trial 
and  considered  them  exceptionally  good 
for  uniformity  in  all  three  of  the 
groups  which  were  tested.  The  aver¬ 
age  for  total  feed  consumed  per  steer 
for  those  which  were  full  fed  on 
pasture  was  ground  corn,  1,160  pounds; 
equal  parts  of  linseed  and  soybean  oil 
meal,  12  pounds;  pasture,  and  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  both  block  salt  and  a  mineral 
mixture,  consisting  of  two  parts 
ground  limestone  and  one  part  salt. 
The  steers  in  the  other  groups  also  had 
free  access  to  block  salt  and  the  miner¬ 
al  mixture.  The  average  dressing  per¬ 
centage  of  this  group  was  58.4;  and 
the  carcasses  of  the  27  head  slaught¬ 
ered  had  a  Federal  grade  of  top  good 
to  low  choice. 

Another  group  with  a  total  of  29 
head,  were  pastured  for  an  average 
period  of  76  days  and  then  full  fed 
grain  in  dry  lot  for  93  days.  They  were 
fed  until  they  had  attained  the  same 
final  weight  as  those  which  were  full 
fed  on  pasture,  which  was  an  average 
per  head  of  902  pounds.  They  ate  1,154 
pounds  of  corn,  122  pounds  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  feed  mixture,  and  602  pounds  of 
mixed  hay.  It  should  be  noted  that  it 
took  this  group  of  pasture  and  dry  lot 
fattened  steers  a  total  of  169  days  to 
attain  a  final  finished  weight  of  902 
pounds,  as  compared  with  127  days  for 
the  pasture  fattened  cattle.  Their  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  per  head  was  1.6”pounds. 
They  were  a  trifle  lighter  than  the 
pasture  group  at  the  start,  and  made 
an  average  total  of  270  pounds  gain 
per  head,  to  compensate  for  the  initial 
difference.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  pasture-dry-lot  fattened  steers 
weighed  the  same  at  the  close  of  the 
trial,  they  had  an  average  dressing 
percentage  of  1.2  per  cent  less,  and 
had  a  Federal  carcass  grade  of  average 
good,  as  compared  with  the  higher 
yielding  and  better  grading  carcasses 
of  the  pasture  and  grain  fattened  cattle. 

A  third  group  of  comparable  steers, 
consisting  of  30  head,  received  pasture 
alone,  except  for  free  access  to  block 
salt  and  the  mineral  mixture.  They 
were  on  pasture  only  during  the  most 
favorable  growing  time,  or  for  an 
(Continued  on  Page  266) 
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GUERNSEYS 

Consignment  Sale 

registered  guernseys 

Thursday,  May  1,  1947 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 

Sale  Starts  At  1  P.  M.  Lunch  At  Noon 

45  HEAD  45 
Fresh  Cows — Bred  Heifers 
Young  Bulls 
From  Clean  Herd 

For  Catalogues  Write  To 

CLARENCE  HEPBURN 

Ontario,  New  York 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY 

THE  WAYNE  CO.  GUERNSEY 
BREEDER  S  CLUB 


BUILDING  fNBcEToT^ 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  "A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

741  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Out  of  A.  B.  dams  sired  by  Flying  Horse  Band¬ 
leader.  His  three  nearest  dams  average  864  pounds 
of  fat,  and  his  seven  nearest  dams  average  821 
pounds  of  fat.  His  pedigree  includes  the  top  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  ''musical'  family.”  Priced  reasonably. 
We  sometimes  have  one  by  Bandleader  out  of  a 
first  calf  heifer  that  you  can  have  at  farmer’s  price. 
All  dams  are  put  on  A.  B.  test.  Call  or  write. 

FARVIEW  FARM,  George  Shellenberger,  Mgr. 
REDDING  RIDGE,  CONN.  -  Phone  Redding  257 


FOR  SALE:  BULL  BORN  APRIL  1946 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  107  A.  R,  daughters 
including  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk,  1013  lbs. 
fat  Jr.  3  yr.  old.  Ham  made  10550  lbs.  milk,  466  lbs. 
fat  Jr.  2,  2  time  milking,  and  her  sire,  a  son  of 
Boyal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk,  1109  lbs.  fat  Jr.  4, 
has  23  A.  B.  daughters  including  2  Class  Leaders. 
Pedigrees  with  full  information  gladly  supplied. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


BIG  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  MACHINERY 
AND  CATTLE  AUCTION 
FRIDAY  &  SATURDAY  APRIL  18-19 

A  complete  sell-out  of  SAMUEL  PULASKI  at 
his  farm  at  West  Taghkanic,  10  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Hudson  on  Bout©  82,  7  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Ancram,  Columbia  County,  New  York. 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  18  —  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
SELLS  including  Cletrac  Crawler  tractor,  John 
Deere  Model  B  tractor  with  all  attachments, 
P  aim -all  Model  H  on  rubber  and  cultivator.  Inter¬ 
national  combine  Harvester,  Ferguson  4-row  crop 
sprayer  and  4-row  crop  duster,  2-row  potato 
planter  together  with  John  Deere  combination 
grinder  and  blower  and  power  plant,  plows,  corn 
harvester,  ensilage  cutter,  hay  loader.  75  tons  of  hay 
and  many  other  large  farm  pieces  of  equipment. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  19 
86  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  86 

T.  R.  Accredited,  blood  tested.  Bang’s  Vaccinated, 
mastitis  tested.  A  high  class  herd  in  nice  con¬ 
dition  and  very  productive.  Part  fresh  and  half 
due  in  Fall.  15  Born  in  1945  -  25  Born  in  1946. 
4  Service  Age  Bulls.  8  Daughters  of  a  proven, 
high  record  sire,  Montvic  Bag  Apple  Emperor 
Colanthus.  Cattle  sold  In  big,  waterproof,  heated 
tent,  starting  at  113X1  A.  M„  lunch  available. 
MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  TO  ATTEND  BOTH  DAYS. 
Everything  goes  at  your  price. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


MONTGOMERY  CO.,  NEW  YORK  AUCTION 

Harold  Monk  Complete  Dispersal 
AT  CANAJOHAF^IE,  NEW  YORK 

60  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  60 

MONDAY,  APRIL  21,  1947 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  heifers  calfhood 
vaccinated,  herd  free  from  mastitis.  30  Milking 
Cows,  part  due  in  Fall,  part  in  Spring,  many  with 
large  CTA  records  up  to  632  lbs.  fat,  4%  test,  2 
time.  12  Bred  and  Open  Heifers.  15  Heifer 

Calves  up  to  6  months,  mostly  by  a  son  of  a  high 
record  4%  lifetime  record  cow. 

HERD  SIRE  SELLS:  Bred  at  Butterfly  Farms 

trom  a  dam  promising  a  nearly  800  lb.  fat  with 

v-,.  as„a  2-year-old  by  a  grandson  of  famous 
Pretje  B.  He  is  just  ready  for  service. 

HERE  IS  A  SPLENDID  HERD  selling  at  your 
price.  Sale  starts  at  12:30  P.  M.  in  large, 
heated  tent.  Lunches. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTION 

Saturday,  April  12,  1947 

ROBERT  PODRIS  DISPERSAL  of  his  Crystal 
Brook  Herd.  PINE  PLAINS,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

l  ive  miles  northeast  of  Pine  Plains,  eight  miles 
southwest  of  Copake,  N.  Y. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

40  MILKERS  .  20  HEIFER  CALVES 

Blood  tested  and  T.  B.  Accredited. 

farm  equipment  SELLS  including  3  Inter- 
national  tractors,  I  New  Holland  Pick-Up  Baler, 
o- unit  De  Laval  Milker.  Many  other  up-to-date 
tractor-operated  items, 
an  ,, i ii  ■  ton  of  haled  hay:  300  bu.  oats, 
nun,  ,9  C°ws  including  30  due  in  Fall,  many 
on  ug??d  C?w  Testing  records  up  to  528  lb.  fat. 
<w!?,  er.  Calves-  many  sired  by  bulls  in  the 
\naL,  Artificial  Association.  Sale  starts  at 
10.00  A.  M.  Cattle  sold  in  heated  tent. 

Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER. and  AUCTIONEER 


Other  Livestock  Advertise¬ 
ments  on  Pages  266  and  271 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


BROWN  SWISS  DISPERSAL 

55  HEAD  55 

Owned  by  MR.  CECIL  BOLING.  Sale  at  1 1 :30  A.M. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  8,  1947 
Dutchess  County  Fair  Grounds,  Rhinebeck.  N.Y. 

High  Record  Cows;  all  mature  cows  classi¬ 
fied.  11  “Very  Good,”  13  “Good  Plus,”  7 
“Good.”  Herd  sire  (selling)  is  a  maternal 
brother  to  the  noted  Lee’s  Hill  Whirlaway. 

Entire  Herd  Vaccinated 
DON’T  MISS  THIS  SALE  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
BEST  BROWN  SWISS  IN  THE  LAND. 
Catalog  From 

BROWN  SWISS  SALES  SERVICE,  Waukesha, Wis. 


FORCED  TO  WT1T.T. 

Our  entire  high-producing  herd  of  pure  bred  regis¬ 
tered  Brown  Swiss  cattle,  all  T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested 
and  accredited,  most  all  are  calfhood  vaccinated,  in¬ 
cluding  21  cows  in  production,  24  bred  heifers,  15  un¬ 
bred  heifers,  3  herd  bulls,  also  a  few  heifer  calves./ 
P.  K.  FISHER,  Fisher  Palomino  Farms,  Souderton,  Pa. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Shippers  Of  Top  Quality  Pigs 

A  few  nice  young  pigs,  BERKSHIRE  and  OIC  crossed, 
CHESTEB  and  YORKSHIRE 

5-6  wks.  old . $12.50  each 

7  -  8  wks.  old . $13.00  each 

Kindly  send  deposit  $2.00  per  pig  with  order. 
Balance  C.  O.  D. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 


Chester  White,  Chester  Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester. 
Few  Duroc  cross  in  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  week 
sizes.  12  week  started  shoats.  Chester  W’hite  Boars, 
100-125  lbs.  $50.00.  Crates  Free. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


FEEDER  PIGS 

30  to  100  lbs.  These  pigs  are  range  raised,  been 
grained  a  little  and  will  put  on  weight  fast.  Inocu¬ 
lated  and  delivered  free  in  lots  -  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R.  5,  Westminster,  Maryland 


HAMPSHIRES 

We  are  now  offering  the  greatest  crop  of  fall  boars  in 
our  history.  Also,  a  few  outstanding  spring  boars.  Last 
year  our  herd  produced  the  second  largest  number  of 
Proven  Production  sows  in  the  Hampshire  breed  in 
the  U.  S.  Buy  our  Hampshires  and  get  the  most 
popular  bloodlines  and  proven  production  thus  saving 
time  and  money.  ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PA. 


-  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  - 

Serviceable  Boars  and  open  Gilts,  double  immune, 
blood  brothers  and  sisters  to  Grand  Champion  Gilt 
1947  Penna.  Farm  Show  sire  son  of  Beeonversion. 

J.  WOODS  BATDORF,  BR El N  I GSV I LLE,  PA. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  S’PAri 

Boar  and  P.  R.  No.  169  Sow.  Double  treated. 

CHANTICLEER  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  I,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


REG.  YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  that  has  made  Canada  famous  for  Its  bacon 
and  ham  the  world  over.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  York¬ 
shire  herds  in  Jersey.  Our  bloodlines  are  direct  from 
Canada.  Taking  orders  for  spring  pigs  now.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  you  the  facts  about  Yorkshires. 
BLIXTORP  FARM,  P.  0.  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


YORKSHIRES:  ONE  8  MONTHS  OLD  BOAR, 
WEANLING  PIGS,  BRED  GILTS. 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  -  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Registered  Poland  China  Fall  Boars  For  Sale 

We  have  quality  and  bloodlines  hard  to  excel  and 
from  a  large  and  well  established  herd  of  the  East. 

Write  For  Description  And  Prices. 

ELMER  S.  MUSSER  FARMS 
Lancaster,  Route  I,  Penna.  Phone:  Landisville  2081 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SPRING 
PIGS.  —  EASY  FEEDING  TYPE.  RUGGED  PRO¬ 
LIFIC  QUALITY  STOCK.  WRITE  — 
CLYDE  THOMPSON.  MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA 

For  Sale:  OUTSTANDING  PUREBRED  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIGS,  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD,  FROM  ONE 
OF  FINEST  HERDS  IN  EAST. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  AUSTIN  GEISBERT, 

isfv  r — 


Hog  Superintendent, 


LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

BOAR  PIGS  AND  OPEN  GILTS 
Tan  Bark  Farm,(C.  D.  Tanner), Holland  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


For  Sale:  Reg.  Berkshire  Fall  Boars,  also  Bred  Gilts 
and  Winter  Pigs  either  sex,  of  renowned  breeding. 
Reasonably  priced.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
R-  Q-  2,  Mercer,  Pa.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

TOP  FALL  BOARS:  THE  EASY  FEEDING  KIND. 
Order  Your  SPRING  PIGS  NOW.  Write  for  prices. 
KING  FARMS  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Ed.  Ray,  Livestock  Manager 


REGISTERED  DUROCS,  BOARS, 
The  Home  of  “War  Bond 

ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN, 


SOWS, 

Type.” 

NEW 


PIGS 

YORK 


Maplehurst  Durocs:  Service  Boars.  Bred  Gilts  and  Fall 
Pigs.  R.  F.  PATTI NGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  PIGS.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  RICHARD  STEELE,  R.  D.  I,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


-  FOR  SALE :  TAMWORTH  PIGS  - 

Registered  and  non -registered.  ERVIN  BUSCH 
EVERGREEN  FARM  -  CLINTON,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


-  CHOICE  PEDIGREED  ANGORAS  - 

ONE  YEAR  OLD;  $6.50.  MRS.  H.  B.  HUBNER 
785  MAIN  ST.,  GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 


DOGS 


Registered  Welsh  Terriers  from  champion  sired  stock, 
$25  up.  Chas.  Lizdas,  Hunlock  Creek  2,  Penna. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 


You  are  Invited  to  Visit  "TEX/'  one 
of  the  Great  Bulls  of  the  Breed. 


Phone  Trenton,  N.  J.  2-2871  or  New  York 
City,  Longacre  5-6724 


Fine  Breeding  Bulls  $500.00  up  and 
Fine  Breeding  Heifers  and  Cows 
$250.00  up. 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 

Write  For  Pedigrees 


vWASHINCTON  CROSSING  NEW  JERSEY 


PURE  BRED  HERD  SIRE  FOR  SALE 

WE  OFFER 

EILEENMERE  309th 

AND 

Some  fine  yearling  heifers.  Ready  for  your  own 
breeding  at  attractive  prices. 

QUAKER  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

PAWLING,  Dutchess  Co.,  NEW  YORK 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Northeastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers'  Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  New  Jersey  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


HEREFORDS 


AYR  SHIRES 


SUNSET  LEDGE  FARMS 

Warren,  Massachusetts 

Hereford  Herd  Sire 
W.H.R.  HELMSMAN,  32nd,  SON  OF 
W.H.R.  Proud  Princeps,  9th 


For  Better  Udders 


Noted  tor  shapely,  strongly  at¬ 
tached  udders  that  wear  like  iron 

Write  for  literature  &  list  of  breed - 
ers  near  you  with  stock  lor  sale . 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


RAISE  AYRSHIRE* 


A  register  of  merit  sire  Whose  get- 
of-sire  took  1st  at  American  Royal, 
1946.  1st  at  Ogden,  Utah,  1946. 
2nd  at  Cow  Palace,  San  Francisco, 
1946.  1st  at  International,  Chicago, 
1946. 

Speak  Ahead  For  A  Son 
Of  Helmsman  32nd ! 

W.  W.  Shuttleworth,  Owner 
Myron  Avery,  Herd  Manager 


7th  Annual 

Hereford 


At  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Monday,  April  14th 
48  HEAD 
3  Bulls  45  Females 

MOSTLY  BRED  HEIFERS 
34  Officially  vaccinated  against 
Bangs  Disease. 


12  Double  Standard  Polled  Herefords 


FOR 

CATALOGS 


Write  J.  E.  Redman,  Sales  Manager 
New  York  Hereford  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Box  84,  Brighton  Station, 
Rochester  10,  New  York 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 
ATTENTION  FARMERS 

We  can  offer  you  grass  or  feed  lot  steers  in  car  or 
truck  lots.  Herefords  are  our  speciality.  We  have  a 
permanent  office  in  Okla.  and  Texas,  and  we  can  ship 
you  direct  any  weight  or  quality  cattle  you  need.  All 
cattle  are  bought  on  a  straight  commission.  Let  us 
stock  your  farm.  Our  company  has.  55  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  buying  cattle.  Call  or  write  for  our  prices 
at  our  home  office.  Bonded  dealers 
BACHRACH  COMPANY  -  PLYMOUTH.  OHIO 
CATTLE  SALESMAN:  HOME  OFFICE,  Bob  Bachrach 
Plymouth,  Ohio.  Office  Phone  54.  Home  Phone  5. 
CATTLE  BUYER:  WESTERN  OFFICE.  Dave 
Bachrach,  214  Livestock  Exch.  Bldg.,  Okla.  City, 
Okla.  Phone  34763. 


Reg!  HEREFORD  Sr.  Yr.  Bull 

Line  bred  Domino,  Dr.  Lacey  of  Cornell  likes 
his  dam.  You  will  like  him.  Bull  calf. 
L.  D.  COWDEN,  -  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Robert  H ildyard  Dispersal,  Ferndale,  N.  Y., 
Sat.,  April  12th  at  1:00  P.M.  A  real  good 
herd  of  13  cows;  3  bred  heifers;  5  open 
heifers.  6  cows  fresh,  others  due  soon.  Herd 
includes  12  granddaughters  of  the  $8,950 
Vista  Grande  King.  Cows  have  D.  H.  I.  A. 
reeords.  Herd  T.  B.  Accredited;  Calfhood 
vaccinated;  and  Bangs  Accredited. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Aynhif  Soles  Service  Boa  96.  Brandon, 


For  Sale:  BULL  &  HEIFER  CALVES 

Our  herd  sires  are  1.  Good  Acres  Dusky  Man  a  son 
of  Penshurst  Advancer  approved;  and  Shriley  Ayr 
Gay  Dusky  Maid;  with  11,646  milk;  438  fat  at  2  yrs. 
2.  Scottwood  Double  Cream,  son  of  the  famous  cham¬ 
pion  Netherhall  Swanky  Dan  Imp.  and  Cauidhame 
Beauty  6th  imp.  with  13,512  milk,  516  fat.  First 
prize  three  year  old  at  Royal  Winter  Fair. 

Write  For  Prices  and  Pedigrees. 
TOTTENSHIRE  FARMS,  CUBA,  NEW  YORK 


AYRSHIRE  REG.  BULL  YEARLING 

Selected  pedigree,  from  a  dam  producing  11,077  Milk; 
4.01  fat.  This  is  an  exceptionally  well-grown  nice  shaped 
bull.  Reasonably  priced.  Write  E.  I.  HATFIELD, 
Quaker  Lane  Farms,  Hyde  Park,  New  York. 


For  Sale:  REG.  AYRSHIRE  CALVES,  Penshurst 
Breeding.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Far  the  average  farmer,  Milking  Short, 
boros  are  unbeatable.  Produce  4% 
oalk.  Have  greater  carcass  value  than 
other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in  pro. 
daring  milk  and  meat  from  borne- 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

fartol  Free  facta.  Or  subscribe  to  Milk-  _ 

ii4g_  Shorthorn  Journal.  Six.  months,  50c;  one  year,  $L0O. 

American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society,  809  West  Exchange 
Avenue  l).  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-53,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

Purebred  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  sale.  Coming 
one  year  old.  ROBERT  J.  BREW,  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


•  MAPLE  COURT  FARMS  • 

Registered  and  Grade  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  cattle,  all 
ages.  Accredited  listed  and  vaccinated.  Yorkshire  bred 
sows  of  very  high  quality;  males  and  females,  all  ages. 
Our  farm  is  39  miles  from  Waddington,  49  miles 
from  Odgensburg  on  No.  31  Highway. 

D.  M.  STEWART,  0SG00DE  STATION,  ONTARIO 

RABBITS 


PEDIGREED  NEW 

Young  and  Breeding  Stock 
FAIRVIEW  RABBITRY 


ZEALAND  REDS 

Illustrated  Folder  Iflcts. 

GAP,  PENNA. 


Chino  Farms,  Church  Hill,  Md. 

HEREFORDS  “The  Beef  Breed  Supreme” 

We  are  selecting  eight  head  of  especially  well  bred  young  females 
for  consignment  to  our  Annual  State  Hereford  Sale  at  FREDERICK, 
MARYLAND,  APRIL  16th.  Two  by  the  Great.  Comprest  Prince 
2nd;  Mr.  B.  S.  Ole’s  outstanding  proven  sire.  One  bred  since  Novem¬ 
ber  to  our  $25,000  Real  Silver  Domino  408.  One  by  a  Mischief  and 
Domino  bred  bull  and  from  a  half  sister  to  Real  Silver  Domino  44th 
Two  by  a  grandson  of  Hazford  Rupert  81st.  Three  by  a  Son  of  a 
Harrisburg  Champion  and  from  Painter  bred  dams.  Other  Stock 
both  male  and  female  for  sale. 

Glad  to  Give  Further  Information. 

Visitors  Always  Welcome 

H.  SEARS,  Owner  D.  H.  RIKERT,  Manager 
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Jfed  e&dy  fa 


WITH  A  MODERN 

MHLMASTER 


Yes,  ladies  .  .  .  you  can  be  sure  of 
getting  wonderful  baking  results  when 
you  bake  with  a  Mealmaster.  Meal- 
master  ranges  make  cooking  a  pleasure. 
.  .  .  Use  coal  or  wood  for  fuel.  Write 
,  *o  Knox  Stove  Works,  Box  1031,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  for  free  folder, 
s 


•  INSULATED  WITH  FIBERGLAS 

•  LONG  LASTING  FIREBRICK  LINING 

•  DE  LUXE  PORCELAIN  FINISH 

•  ALUMINIZED  STEEL  BODY 

•  MORE  UNIFORM  JBAKING 

•  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 


WALL  PAPEP 


GIVE  YOUR  HOME  NEW  APPEAL 

Wall  Paper  of  High  Quality  That 
Gives  Distinction  To  Your  Rooms 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
Free  Catalog  With  Large  Samples, 
All  Readily  Available. 

We  Pay  Shipping  Charges. 


Quality  Wall  Papers 

Box  252QjVfad/son,Conn. 


Your  home  can  ring  with  cheer 
when  you  re-paper.  Our  new 
gay  designs  with  happy  colors 
will  do  it  at  very  low  cost. 
Large  samples  to  help  you  to 
choose.  Postage  prepaid. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLSf 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  { 


Sell  GREETING  CARDS 


!Po 


llapFast  Sales,  Big  Profits.  Show  ex- 
“quisite  Everyday,  Birthday,  Easter 
^Humorous  Box  Assortments.  Also 
Gift  Wraps,  Stationer}',  Corres¬ 
pondence  Notes.  Special  Offers. 

Extra  Bonus.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Prompt  service.  Request  $1.  Everday  Assortment 
on  approval.  HEDENKAMP  &  COMPANY. 

343  Breadway,  Dept.  A-32,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  $095 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale'TV  Up 

Unmimantc  M ex rlf  are 


Monuments,  Markers.  Satis- 
faction  or  MONEY  BACK.  TERMS  I 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  1 

FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 

Eockdalo  Monument  Co.,  Oejt.  677,  'Joliet, 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00:  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98:  100  25  Cents.  Prints 
percales  cut  from  dress-  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (N),  Bedford,  Penna. 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  I0Q%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

^KNITTING  YARNS 


Selected  yarns  for  yon?  Svery  Want 
direct  from  mill  at  money- saving 
prices.  Write  for  free  samples. 
FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  210,  Winchester,  Mass. 

CHILDREN  S  PONY  SUPPLIES 

Just  arrived.  Western  Saddles.  $29.50.  Driving  Harness, 
$35.00 :  also  Bridles,  Blankets,  Carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

SCOAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  and  8  prints  25e  or  8  en¬ 
largements  30c.  Reprints  3c.  Enlargements  4c. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-C,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 


/ALWAYS 
USE  CLOROX 
WHEW/ 
CLEAN  THE 
BATHROOM/ 


THArt  WISE. 

CLOROX 

D/S/A/EECTS, 

PROVIDES 

HYGIENIC 

CLEANLINESS/ 


*3 


’CLOROX  ALSO  DEODOR- 
/ZES,  REMOVES  SEA //VS  f 

\  Keeping  house  without 

Clorox  is  like  frying  to  finish 
a  dress  with  basting  stitches 
^  . . .  the  job  is  not  complete!  Clorox  in 
routine  cleansing  adds  thoroughness. 
In  bathrooms,  it  deodorizes,  removes 
stains  .  .  .  also  disinfects  .  .  .  impor¬ 
tant  for  washbasins,  especially  after 
brushing  teeth. 

In  the  kitchen,  use  Clorox  for  drain- 
board,  sink,  refrigerator,  floor . . .  also 
fo  disinfect  and  whiten  dishcloths.  In 
laundering,  Clorox  makes  white  linens 
snowy-white . . .  fresh,  sanitary  (bright¬ 
ens  fast  colors).  Directions  on  theJabel. 

AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 


FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

|  Years  oi  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions  . ., 
it's  always  uniform . . .  it's  always  dependable! 


TIGHTEN 
LOOSE  BOLTS, 
SCREWS,  RIVETS 
TO  STAY 


Set  them  with  Smooth-On 
No.  1  Iron  Cement  and 
they’ll  hold  tight.  Smooth-On 
hardens  like  metal,  expanding 
slightly  as  it  sets.  This  insures  tight¬ 
ness.  Handy  also  for  stopping  leaks  and 
sealing  cracks.  No  heat  required.  Buy 
Smooth-On  No.  1  in  1%-oz.,  7-oz.  or 
larger  size  at  your  hardware  store.  If 
they  haven’t  it,  write  us  direct. 

mrr  Home  Repair 
f  KIjJli  Handbook! 

Shows  how  to  repair  heating  and 
plumbing  equipment,  auto  parts, 
utensils,  tools,  etc.  49  pages.  170 
diagrams.  Send  postcard  for  your 
tree  copy  today. 

SMOOTH -ON  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  39D 
570  Commtffiipaw  Are.,  Jersey  Gty  4,  N.  J. 


RAISE  BULBS  For  Profit.  Tremendous  demand  now. 
Marketing  services.  Write  MISSION  HILL  GARDENS, 
P.  0.  Box  224,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


April  5,  1947 


Earth  has  thrown  aside  her  robe  of  ermine, 

Green  the  fields  that  cold  and  lifeless  lay; 

Hyacinths  wear  robes  of  white  and  purple, 

Royal  robes  to  greet  this  Easter  Day. 

Lilies  break  their  alabastar  cases, 

Petals  guarding  incense  draw  apart; 

Resurrection  glory  on  our  altars, 

Easter  bringing  gladness  to  the  heart. 

—  May  Colgrove  Smith 


The  appeal,  affection  and  content  that  show  in  the  face  and  figure  of  this  little 
girl,  tell  the  story  of  what  the  Easter  Bunny  legend  means  to  small  children. 
Decorated  Easter  eggs  are  part  of  the'  same  happy  tradition.  —  Louise  Price  Bell 


The  Pleasant  Custom  of 
Easter  Breakfast 

It  has  been  a  family  custom  with  us 
to  invite  friends  to  Easter  breakfast. 
Those  who  have  gone  to  early  service 
come  to  us  from  church,  and  those 
who  go  to  church  later  arrive  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  in  plenty  of  time.  This 
is  a  Sunday  of  renewed  faith,  and  the 
season  of  Spring  adds  to  the  sense  of 
human  happiness.  Guests  are  dressed  in 
their  Easter  best  which,  after  all,  is 
just  one  way  of  expressing  the  spirit 
of  this  Holy  Day. 

Preparation  for  this  annual  gather¬ 
ing  naturally  provides  for  a  table  set 
with  white  linen  and  shining  silver; 
any  china  that  has  a  pattern  of  flowers 
is  part  of  the  April  atmosphere.  A 
centerpiece  may  be  a  short-stemmed 
lily,  pot  of  hyacinths  or  jonquils;  there 
are  many  to  choose  from  in  the  laven- 
dars,  yellows,  whites  and  greens.  I 
like  to  keep  these  flowers  low  enough 
for  guests  to  see  each  other  over  their 
tops.  Ribbon  or  crepe  paper  in  Easter 
colors  are  arranged  in  various  decora¬ 
tive  ways;  artificial  ducks  and  chickens, 
or  lambs  and  bunnies  can  be  set  in 
the  table  center  or  at  each  place. 
Others  also  often  appear  on  the  buffet. 
Windowsills  with  bulbs  I  have  started 
early  make  the  prettiest  touch  of  all, 
especially  if  the  sun  shines  in. 

As  for  food,  yellow  orange  juice  or 
grapefruit  halves  begin  the  meal; 
broiled  ham  and  eggs  in  many  ways 
carry  out  the  color  scheme.  Hot  rolls 
and  butter,  or  cornbread,  popovers 
and  the  like  are  relished,  of  course; 
marmalade  or  jellies  give  a  taste  of 
sweet.  Incidentally  one  of  our  most 
attractive  centerpieces  was  a  buwl  of 
colored  Easter  eggs,  which  also  served 
as  breakfast  fare.  Tall  white  candles 
stood  near  the  table’s  four  corners. 
Coffee  and  doughnuts  always  conclude 
the  meal  which  has  already  proved  to 
be  one  of  enjoyable  friendliness,  e.f.m. 


A  Garden  of  Bible  Plants 

Plants  played  an  important  part  in 
the  lives  of  Bible-time  folk.  Certain 
green  branches  were  carried  in  their 
religious  parades.  Others  were  speci¬ 
fied  for  burnt  offerings  and  sacrificial 
feastings.  Tithes  were  paid  with  mint 
and  anise  and  rue.  The  dead  were 
buried  with  hyssop;  victors  were 
crowned  with  laurel.  And  all  the  Bible 
writers  used  plants  as  symbols  to  make 
clear  their  ideas. 

According  to  the  dictionary  an  herb 
is  any  plant  with  a  stem  which  dies 
down  to  the  ground  each  year,  but  to 
most  of  us  the  term,  garden  herbs, 
means  plants  used  for  flavoring.  Many 
of  the  Bible-time  seasonings  are  still 
in  common  use.  Mints  are  ever  popular. 
Bay  leaves  go  into  our  soups.  Mustard 
seeds  make  our  pickles  piquant.  There 
are  other  ancient  herbs  which  are  not 
so  familiar  and  we  might  like  to  try 
some  of  these  in  our  gardens. 

Coriander  is  an  annual  which  grows 
wild  in  the  Holy  Land.  Hundreds  of 
years  after  the  days  of  Christ,  its  fat 
round  seeds  were  popular  with  the 
New  World’s  early  settlers  to  give  a 
welcome  change  to  the  monotonous 
flavor  of  their  dried  apple  pies.  That 
was  where  the  household  mortar  and 
pestle  came  into  use,  for  coriander  seed 
gives  out  its  best  flavor  when  freshly 
broken  up.  Its  aromatic  seeds  are  de¬ 


licious  in  candy,  salads,  soups,  or 
sprinkled  over  weiners.  Coriander  is 
a  member  of  the  parsley  family  and 
bears  its  seeds  in  heads  at  the  top  of 
the  plant.  These  must  be  gathered  and 
dried  as  soon  as  they  ripen  lest  they 
fall. 

Cumin,  another  parsley  cousin  of 
Bibical  mention,  is  a  low  little  annual 
which  likes  light  soil  and  plenty  of 
sun.  When  the  seeds  turn  brown  the 
plant  should  be  cut  and  dried,  then 
run  through  a  sieve.  Cumin  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  curry  powder,  but  to  use  it 
as  a  flavor  in  cheese  dishes,  pies  and 
chili  con  carne  gives  a  new  experience. 
Old  World  dill  is  a  flavor  we  like  in 
pickles.  Dill  has  feathery  leaves  and 
terminal  clusters  of  tiny  yellow  flowers 
followed  by  multitudinous  seeds.  The 
whole  plant  should  be  cut  when  ripe, 
dried  on  papers,  then  sieved.  Dill  seed 
is  good  flavoring  with  boiled  beets,  in 
soups,  and  sprinkled  in  apple  or  mince 
pies. 

Rue  and  wormwood  of  Bible-time 
gardens  are  both  low  bushy  perennials 
and  might  well  have  a  place  in  our 
present  gardens.  This,  however,  would 
be  for  the  beauty  of  their  greens  as 
background,  rather  than  for  their  use 
as  flavorings.  Their  bitterness  would 
not  appeal  to  our  palates  as  they  seemed 
to  so  many  centuries  ago.  m.  a.  c. 


Thought  for  Today 

Whenever  a  new  season  comes  round, 
it  gives  us  opportunity  to  greet  our 
readers  and  to  speak  of  how  much  we 
enjoy  hearing  from  them  by  mail. 
One  letter  just  received  from  Bran¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  seems  to  tell  the  exact 
story  for  this  week  in  April. 

“I  am  writing,”  she  says,  “about  the 
hepatica,  one  of  the  many  things  that 
make  life  interesting  to  us  country 
people.  Though  we  do  not  get  to  the 
theater  often,  there  is  a  never  ending 
change  of  scene  unfolding  outdoors, 
free  to  all  who  will  see.  As  I  look  for 
these  small  plants  in  our  woodland,  I 
know  I  am  viewing  Nature’s  moving 
picture.  The  film  is  just  starting  again 
with  the  resurrection.” 

Springtime,  after  all,  is  of  the  essence 
of  fresh  hope.  Happily  enough,  Hope 
is  also  the  given  name  of  the  Branford 
lady  who  sent  this  message.  But  the 
eternal  message,  if  we  may  say  so,  lies 
in  that  great  Resurrection  we  are  all 
about  to  commemorate.  And  of  both 
the  season  and  the  Season,  the  lowly 
hepatica  is  surely  an  ever  returning 
symbol.  Happy  Easter  to  you.  p.  s. 


Using  Up  the  Colored  Eggs 

As  a  rule  there  are  more  hard 
cooked  eggs  colored  by  the  children 
than  can  be  eaten  by  the  family  after 
Easter. 

We  serve  them  as  egg  cutlets  m 
tomato  sauce.  My  family  really  goes 
after  this  dish.  It  is  never  classed  as 
a  leftover  but  in  fact  is  one  of  then’ 
favorites.  The  recipe  is  this:  Chop  six 
hard  cooked  eggs  and  mix  them  with 
one-third  cup  of  finely  minced  parsley, 
one  cup  thick  white  sauce.  Mold  the 
mixture  into  cutlet  shapes  and  ron 
them  in  sifted  bread  crumbs.  Then  dip 
them  in  beaten  eggs  and  again  in 
crumbs.  Pour  two  tablespoons  melted 
margarine  over  the  cutlets  and  bake 
them  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  until 
they  are  golden  brown.  Serve  with 
tomato  sauce.  a.  C. 
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HOSIERY 

by  Mail 
Direct  to  You! 

•  FULL  FASHIONED 

•  PATENTED  TOE 

•  PROPORTIONED 
LEG  SIZES 

•  SINGLE  UNIT 
CONSTRUCTION 

NEW  SPRING  SHADES 
Spring  Wheat,  Dawn 
Also  Black,  Off  Black, 

6.  White 


Guaranteed 
Perfect 


first  quality  Nylons  proportioned  In  length 
and  width  to  fit  your  whole  leg,  not  just  the 
foot.  Durable  stockings,  made  to  retain 
shape  and  appearance.  Special  construction 
features  assure  longer  life  and  greater 
comfort.  Attractively  boxed. 


STATE  SIZE,  LEG  LENGTH  &  SHADE  DESIRED 


SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


DEPT.  M-6,  CHELTENHAM,  PA, 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser¬ 
able,  don’t  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about 
them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kid¬ 
neys  need  attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  ex¬ 
cess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
They  help  most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don’t 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the 
blood.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches, 
rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
getting  up  nights,  swelling,  pufiSness  under  the  eyes, 
headachesand  dizziness.  Frequentor  scanty  passages 
with  smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there 
is  something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfuly  by  millions 
for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  the  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


MOTHER  DESERVES  ON 

MOTHER’S  DAY 

A  GIFT  OF  EXQUISITE  BEAUTY 

Give  Her  A  Genuine  v 

AMERICAN  BR0ADTAI1 

(Sheared  Lamb) 

Ascot  Scarf 

$11.70  Tax  Include 

she  will  enjoy  wearing  all  year 
iound.  Made  in  white-hlack-brown-grey. 

SL1.011  50tor  desired.  Send  check  or  or 
money-order  or  pay  postman,  plus  C.O.D.  charges 

factory1*  "and^returned  wUhtaV day/  entirdy  SatiS 

D  &  M  AGINES 

(Manufacturing  Furriers) 

244-4*  W.  27th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y 


LADIES  FULL  FASHIONED  HOSIERY 

rect  From  The  Manufacturer 

receive  the  best  and  save 
the  middlemans  profit. 

LATEST  COLORS 
In  all  sizes  814  to  11. 
.RAYONS  SHEER  65  Den  ier  First 
i  Quality  3  Pairs  $2.50 

yNYLONS  First  Quality  $1.25  Pr. 

Also  White  for  Nurses. 
Cheaper  Qualities  in  %  Doz. 

Write  For  Information  And 
_  Price  Lists. 

WEL-WEAR  HOSIERY  MILL 

OLEY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

WIGWAM  FLUE  DOCTOR 

PERMANENTLY  curies  all  chimney  draft, 

CRESOTEAND  OTHER  TROUBLES.  GUARANTEED. 

For  Literature  and  Dealer  Offer  Write 
WIGWAM  FLUE  TOP  CO.,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

SEWERS  LOOK  —  Best  American  “Star”  Thread 
Rat  gain.  Assorted  Colors.  60  Bobbins  full  $1.10 
Postpaid.  WM.  HUSSEY,  BALTIC,  CONN, 


“How  High  Do  You  Want 
This?” 


"MOST  ALL  THE  CREATURES  ON  OUR  FARM 


When  we  bought  our  present  farm 
home  eleven  months  ago,  there  were 
no  conveniences  of  any  kind.  Our  hope 
was  for  a  modern  bathroom,  and  with 
the  wonder  of  electricity  after  lamps 
and  candles,  we  did  get  plumbing 
fixtures  delivered.  But  installing  takes 
time,  and  what  with  hundreds  of  things 
to  be  done  indoors  and  out  on  Aching 
Back  Farm,  my  husband  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  our  hopes.  The 
tub  still  stands  upstairs  while  we  take 
our  baths  in  the  laundry  room.  It  is 
a  pretty  tub.  Once  a  week  I  dust  it. 

The  day  came  when  my  husband 
uncrated  the  lavatory.  Holding  the 
hand  basin  against  the  wall  he  called 
to  me:  “How  high  do  you  want  this?” 
I  looked  at  it,  washed  my  hands  in 
air,  and  said:  “Right  here.”  So  he 
fastened  it  to  the  wall  permanently. 
When  he  came  to  connect  the  pipe, 
it  was  three  inches  too  short.  Despite 
his  remarks  at  my  directions,  I  held 
my  ground!  If  for  50  years,  a  basin  had 
been  placed  too  low,  that  was  no  rea¬ 
son  for  going  on  doing  so,  I  felt. 

My  husband,  however,  was  not  con¬ 
vinced.  Leaving  it  unsettled,  we  dressed 
to  go  shopping  in  town.  When  he  saw 
me  appear  with  a  safety  pin  on  the 
front  of  my  skirt,  he  inquired  what  it 
meant.  “I  am  going  from  neighbor  to 
neighbor,”  I  declared,  “and  ask  if  I 
may  test  the  height  of  their  lavatory. 
The  pin  is  the  right  level!”  Even  he 
had  to  laugh  at  the  situation  then. 

On  the  way,  we  stopped  at  his 
mother’s  house.  The  first  thing  that 
confronted  me  inside  the  back  door  was 
a  new  lavatory  there.  I  leaned  against 
it:  it  and  the  safety  pin  met  perfectly. 
Still  unconvinced,  my  husband  dashed 
upstairs  and  came  back  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  told  a  world  of  triumph. 
“The  one  up  there  comes  just  to  here,” 
he  announced  —  and  waited  for  the 
effect.  “Yes,  I  know,”  his  mother  re¬ 
plied  quietly,  “it  always  was  too  low.” 

Need  I  add  a  single  further  word? 

M.  K.  B. 


Spring  Housecleaning  Notes 

To  make  an  excellent  home-made 
cleaner  for  any  varnished  surface,  boil 
a  pound  of  bran  in  one  gallon  of  water 
for  an  hour,  and'  wash  the  paint  with 
the  bran  water.  Rub  the  surface  dry, 
and  then  use  your  regular  polish. 

Painted  and  enameled  furniture  can 
be  kept  clean  and  bright  by  washing 
with  mild  soap  suds  with  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  added  to  the  water.  Sponge 
over  the  furniture,  rinse  and  dry  imme¬ 
diately  with  a  soft  cloth. 

Leftover  paint  should  be  covered 
with  a  coating  of  paraffin  to  keep  it 
from  drying  out  and  to  preserve  it  in 
good  condition  until  you  want  to  use 
it  again.  Pour  the  paraffin  on  in  the 
same  way  you  coat  jam  or  jelly  with  it. 

Before  woodwork  is  painted  around 
windows,  coat  the  panes  with  a  paste 
of  cleansing  powder  or  soap.  You’ll  save 
yourself  the  chore  of  scraping  off  the 
paint  that  invariably  spatters  over  the 
glass. 

When  you  are  planning  to  apply  a 
clear  varnish  coat  to  a  soiled  wood  sur¬ 
face,  sandpaper  the  surface  vigorously 
to  remove  all  stain  or  soil. 

A  pail  of  water  in  a  freshly  painted 
room  will  help  to  remove  the  odor. 

H.  D,  K. 


Baby  Bibs 

Meal  time  is  pretty  time  for  Baby  in 
these  embroidered  terry  cloth  bibs. 
Simple  to  make?  You  can  finish  both  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  say  “Dinner 


t  > 
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is  Served.”  Why  not  make  several  in 
different  materials  for  niece  and 
nephew,  too.  For  leaflet  of  full  direc¬ 
tions,  write  for  BABY  BIBS,  enclosing 
a  3-cent  stamp,  addressed  to  Woman 
and  Home  Dept.,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  If  at  the  same  time,  you  order 
our  dress  or  needlework  patterns, 
please  use  separate  sheets  of  paper  for 
office  convenience. 


Borrow  sugar  from  bananas  to  top 
cereals,  puddings  and  desserts.  So 
naturally  sweet  is  this  hearty  fruit, 
when  mellow,  that  one  average  sized, 
fully  ripe  banana  contains  the  equivalent 
of  five  level  teaspoons  of  granulated 
sugar. 


( including  Uncle  Homer) 

LIKE  OUR  JUD  WHITEHEAD  WATER  HEATER! 


"Listen,  Jud  Whitehead,”  my 
Aunt  Clara  said  to  me  up  at  her 
Nebraska -farm,  "know  what 
Homer  gave  me  for  Christmas? 
One  of  your  Jud  Whitehead 
electric  water  heaters!  Just 
like  a  man... giving  something 
he’ll  enjoy  too!” 

"And  Homer  isn’t  the  only 
one  here  at  the  farm  that  ap¬ 
preciates  our  Jud  Whitehead 
heater.  Our  brooder  chicks 
need  warm  drinking  water . . . 
and  our  cows  actually  fill  the 
milk  pails  fuller  when  they 
have  a  warm  drink  in  the 


morning.  And,  Jud,  all  that 
instant  hot  water  makes  it 
mighty  easy  for  Homer  when 
he’s  washing  the  milking 
equipment.” 

Well,  now  I  know  almost 
as  much  about  farming  as  I 
do  about  making  good  water 
heaters!  My  heaters  are  built 
with  Trageser  Pure  copper 
tanks  (really  something  these 
days)  or  copper- bearing  steel 
tanks.  Ask  your  Jud  White- 
head  dealer  which  type  is  best 
for  you.  He  knows  even  more 
about  my  heaters  than  I  do! 


0NIY  m  WHITEHEAD  ELECTRIC  WATER  HEATERS 
GIVE  YOU  ALL  THESE  EXCLUSIVE  BENEFITS 

1.  Electrick  Thermostart— for  split-second  hot  water. 

2.  Cost  Monitor  heating— for  split-cent  cost. 

3.  Silent  Sentry— to  safeguard  against  overheating. 

4.  Heat  Hoarder  fiberglass— to  insulate  the  heat  iik 

5.  Lastcote  — beautiful  white  enamel  finish. 

6.  X-ray  Inspection— far  trouble-free  operation. 

7 .  Complete  range  of  sizes -fsom  10  gallons  to  140  gallons. 


Write  to  Jud  Whitehead  plant  or  office  nearest  you 
Offices:  4111  Broadway,  Oakland,  Californio 
101  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Plants:  Oakland,  Calif.;  Fremont,  Neb.j  Albany,  N.Y.;  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


WOOL  GROWERS 

HAVE  YOUR  WOOL  MANUFACTURED 
INTO  BLANKETS.  ETC. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 

Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER 
ALL  BABY  NURSERY  BEDDING 
Inner-Spring  Crib  Mattresses  [$9.95  F.  0.  B. 
Wet  Proot  Cover.  Send  Remittance  With  Order 

STARLAND  BEDDING  CO,  Box  263,  Linden,  N.  J. 


PLAY  SAFE! 

wherever  you  go . . . 

With  this  all  purpose,  al] 
metal,  handy  firyt  aid  kit.  9” 
*  3”  j  4'/V  .  Keep  it  within 
easy  reach  in  your  car,  your 
_  barn  or  in  the  tool  box  on 

your  tractor.  Contents:  I  hospital  gauze  pad,  I  jar 
burn  ointment,  4  07.  (avoir.)  hydrogen  peroxide,  12 
aspirin  tablets,  large  handy  absorbent  cotton,  •/}  02. 
mercurochrome  (aqueous  sol.),  2*/2  yds-  I"  adhesive 
tape,  10  yds.  2"  gauze  bandage,  5  yds.  IY2"  steri¬ 
lized  bandage,  8  %"  x  3"  adhesive  strips.  Only 
$2.98  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

VETERANS  TRADING' 

195  Underhill  Avenue,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  V»J 
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Dear  Friends:  I  noticed  recently  a  letter 
from  Massachusetts  mentioning  the  F.  F.  A. 
Club.  Since  it  is  so  smiilar  to  the  4-H,  I 
have  wondered  why  F.  F.  A.  members  have 
not  written  to  “Our  Page.”  My  brother  has 
been  a  member  of  the  F.  F.  A.  of  our  school 
for  two  years.  We  girls  started  a  school 
club  of  our  own  calling  it  “Future  Home¬ 
makers  of  America.”  This  is  similar  to  a 
4-H  Club  in  that  we  carry  on  projects  such 
as  sewing  and  cooking.  Both  of  our  clubs 
are  progressing  accordingly,  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  work  together  on  some  of  our  pro¬ 
jects. —  Margaret  Franches,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  in  the  eighth 
grade  and  an  active  member  of  the  Scouts 
and  a  4-H’er.  I  live  on  a  fruit  farm.  We 
do  not  have  any  horses,  but  we  do  have 
one  cow  and  a  dog.  —  Joyce  Fitch,  13,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Readers:  As  an  enthusiastic  4-H 
member,  my  hobby  is  raising  strawberries 
and  my  favorite  books  are  the  big  cata¬ 
logs.  I  pore  over  them  for  hours  and  I  don’t 
know  what  I  would  do  without  them.  — 
Barbara  Brady,  14,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Elisabeth  Coote,  15,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 
In  the  April  Dusk 

Out  of  the  purple  depths  of  April  twilight 

A  shadowy  flock  of  birds  comes  flying  to 
find  me; 

I  hear  their  wings  as  I  watch  the  stars  step 
softly 

Into  their  places. 

O  lovely  flock,  I  know  by  your  silver 
whirring. 

The  exquisite  curve  of  your  wings  decend- 
ing  to  brush  me. 

The  ease  of  your  flight,  that  you  are  dreams 
of  my  girlhood 

Come  from  far  Aprils. 

—  Adelaide  Love 


Drawn  by  Joan  Markley,  13,  New  York 


THE  BOYS  SWING  INTO  STRIDE 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  on  a  48-acre 
farm  and  have  a  few  pets.  I  am  13  and  in 
the  seventh  grade.  Also  I  am  a  4-H  member 
and  enjoy  cooking  and  sewing  with  my 
friends  very  much.  Our  club’s  name  is 
“Buds  of  Promise.”  I  think  it  is  well  chosen. 
— Esther  Jakat,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  a  4-H’er  living  on  a 
farm  of  136  acres.  We  have  26  cows,  four 
horses,  cats,  dogs,  hens  and  calves.  I  have 
exhibited  at  the  White  Point  Fair  and  at 
the  school  fair.  I  would  like  to  get  letters 
from  other  boys  and  girls,  especially  4-H’ers. 
— Betty  Baily,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Page:”  Living  on  a  farm  with 
my  mother  and  brother,  I  am  in  the  sixth 
grade  at  school.  I  also  belong  to  the  4-H 
Sewing  Club.  My  project  is  a  broomstick 
skirt.  I  would  like  to  have  other  boys  and 
girls  write  to  me.  —  Jane  Skinner,  11, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  Today  I  saw  my  sister  read¬ 
ing  “Our  Page.”  After  I  read  it  I  found  'it 
interesting  and  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  We 
do  not  live  on  a  farm  but  I  like  most  farm 
animals,  especially  cats  and  horses,  though  I 
have  neither.  I  am  a  4-H  member.  Right 
now  the  girls  are  starting  in  cooking.  I  hope 
some  boys  and  girls  write  to  me.  —  Edna 
Brady,  11,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  a  soldier  serving  with 
the  artillery  stationed  in  southern  Japan. 
I  am  from  Vermont,  the  best  place  in  the 
world,  and  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  the  latter. 
Time  goes  by  very  slowly  over  here,  it 

seems.  I  have  a  lot  of  time  to  myself.  We 
have  mail  call  every  day,  twice  a  day. 

When  I  don’t  get  any  mail  I  am  disgusted 

with  the  whole  affair,  so  if  some  of  you 
boys  and  girls  will  write  to  me,  I  promise 
I  will  answer  every  letter.  There  is  nothing 
like  getting  a  letter  at  mail  call.  I  think  Our 
Page  is  a  wonderful  way  for  boys  and 

girls  to  get  acquainted.  —  Pvt.  Gorden  Ward. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  mother  sub¬ 
scribed  to  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  a  few 
months  ago  when  she  became  interested  in 
cattle  raising.  I  am  usually  the  first  to  see 
this  paper  and  the  only  page  I  read  twice 
is  “Our  Page.”  I  like  everything  about  it 
especially  the  fine  pen  and  ink  sketches.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  who 
would  like  to  correspond  with  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shirite  17  years  old.  I  graduated  from  high 
school  last  year  and  I  hope  to  attend  a 
photo  training  school  in  a  few  months.  My 
hobby  of  hobbies  is  photography.  I  worked 
after  school  for  two  years  in  a  local  studio 
where  I  learned  the  fundamentals,  so  now 
I  can  finish  my  own  pictures  at  home.  I  like 
popular  music  but  the  only  instrument  I 
play  is  the  record  player.  I  enjoy  sketching 
in  pencil  or  ink  and  I  have  recently  tried  a 
few  oil  paintings.  I  expect  to  take  a  few 
lessons  in  painting  from  a  neighbor  who  is 
very  expert  in  this  art. 

I  am  interested  in  learning  more  French, 
so  I  would  also  like  French-speaking  corre¬ 
spondents.  How  about  exchanging  snapshots 
with  pen-pals?  —  Walter  Ballou,  17,  N.  H. 


Dear  Friends:  “The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
has  been  in  my  family  for  three  generations. 
I  happened  to  see  “Our  Page”  and  thought, 
as  I  am  a  boy  and  boys’  letters  were  wanted, 
I  would  write.  I  am  13  and  in  the  eighth 
grade.  I  live  on  a  farm  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  school.  My  hobbies  are 
stamp  collecting,  horseback  riding,  reading, 
aviation,  radio,  writing  to  pen-pals,  science 
studies,  caring  for  animals  and  selling 
different  things.  Please  write  me,  won’t  you? 
I  will  gladly  answer  any  letters.  —  Robert 
Hessell,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written  to  “Our  Page”  and  I  hope 
to  write  again.  I  am  a  F.  F.  A.  member  and 
it  is  a  wonder  that  I  am  alive  from  the 
initiation.  I  am  a  high  school  freshman  and 
am  14  years  old.  I  live  on  a  poultry  farm 
and  we  have  quite  a  few  chickens.  We  raise 
sweet  corn  in  the  Summer  and  my  father 
lets  me  drive  the  truck  and  tractor.  I  like 
pets  especially  rabbits.  I  had  four  but  two 
ran  away,  one  died  and  the  last  one  is 
still  around.  I  would  like  to  have  someone 
write  to  me. — John  Kenney,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers”:  I  have  read  “Our 
Page”  a  long  time  so  decided  to  contribute. 
I  live  on  the  outskirts  of  town  on  a  little 
farm  having  mostly  fowl.  I  am  a  lone 
4-H’er.  I  go  to  high  school  and  have  many 
sports,  one  of  the  best  is  football.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  about  my 
age.  —  Richard  Colligan,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  To  most  of  you  boys  and 
girls  who  live  on  real  farms,  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  is  only  a  patch  of  land.  Some¬ 
time  we  hope  to  move  to  the  country  again. 
But  we  have  an  eight  months  old  Jersey 
calf,  about  800  chickens,  some  geese  and 
three  dogs.  I  like  farming  very  much.  This 
section  about  20  miles  from  New  York  City 
used  to  be  all  farms.  I  have  looked  at  “Our 
Page”  many  a  time,  and  thought  of  writ¬ 
ing,  but  never  seemed  to  have  gotten  to  it 
until  now.  We  have  subscribed  to  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker”  for  a  very  long  time.  — 
Daniel  Smith,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  receive  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker”  out  here  on  our  small  place 
in  the  country.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may 
call  me  city  folk  because  I  only  spend  the 
Summer  at  our  place  in  the  country,  but 
I  assure  you  that  my  heart  is  in  farm  life. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  get  through 
playing  baseball  for  my  high  school  team,  I 
intend  to  join  the  Navy  and  come  back 
ready  for  the  farm.  Horses  interest  me  the 
most.  I  guess  that  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  real  reason  for  my  liking  farm  life. 
Would  Miss  Peggy  Tiedeck,  author  of 
“Indian  Run  Farm”  a  few  issues  ago,  please 
contribute  a  few  more  of  her  poems?  I  en¬ 
joyed  that  one  immensely.  I  believe  “Our 
Page"  is  a  big  success.  Perhaps  a  few  of 
you  would  write  to  me. — Herbert  Meissinger, 
17.  New  Jersey. 


FINE  COLLECTION  OF  COLLECTORS 

Reading  the  March  1  “Our  Page,”  I  have 
decided  to  help  out  the  male  side  of  con¬ 
tributors.  Now,  wouldn’t  you  think  there 
were  more  than  a  half-dozen  talented 
fellows  among  the  readers  of  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker?”  C’mon,  men,  we  can’t  let 
those  women  get  the  best  of  us. 

One  of  the  finest  pastimes  a  teen-ager  can 
have,  is  a  hobby.  I’ve  noticed  several 
hobbies  mentioned  here.  A  pastime  of  this 
sort  should  not  be  considered  a  chore,  but 
an  enjoyable  activity  carried  out  wisely  and 
educationally.  Go  into  it  to  learn  some¬ 
thing,  to  make  the  time  you  spend  on  it 
worth-while. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Vermont  (I  live  in 
New  York  State)  took  the  position  as  vice- 
president  of  my  Postcard  Exchange  Club 
back  in  early  1944.  For  over  a  year  we 
gathered  together  card  collectors  the  world 
around.  Then  the  war  interfered  with  our 
activities.  My  vice-president  went  into  the 
U.  S.  Army  with  many  of  our  members 
following.  I  went  to  work  in  a  large  plant 
in  one  of  our  Eastern  industrial  cities.  Many 
of  our  other  members  did  this  also,  while 
others  supported  the  Red  Cross,  Salvation 
Army,  etc.  We,  the  card  collectors  of  yester- 


Pen  and  Ink  —  Wanda  Rososki,  17,  New  York 


day,  went  to  war,  and  today  we  are  back 
in  the  collector’s  field  again.  Some  are 
missing,  but  the  rest  of  the  “gang”  are  still 
making  friends  throughout  the  world. 

I  was  a  card  collector  myself;  later  turned 
to  auto  key  ring  license  tags.  As  some  of 
you  know,  these  small  tags  show  your 
father’s  license  number  and  are  mailed  to 
him  around  April  each  year.  So  far,  I  am 
the  only  collector  of  these  tags  in  our 
organization;  I’ve  never  heard  of  any  other 
tag  collectors  although  some  of  us  collect 
some  unusual  things.  Would  you  like  to 
hear  about  some  of  them? 

Well,  our  club  president  today  who  lives 
in  Nebraska  collects  ordinary  everyday 
newspapers.  A  pal  of  mine  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  has  a  special  interest  in  matchfolders. 
A  certain  Marylander  collects  pictures  of 
fire  engines  and  fires.  There’s  a  Georgia  gal 
and  her  pal  from  Oregon  who  save  photos 
of  movie  stars.  We  have  card  and  stamp 
collectors  galore.  A  cowboy  pen  pal  saves 
minerals  and  as  a  sideline  sells  Indian  relics. 
Only  yesterday,  I  received  a  very  nice  letter 
from  a  button  collector  away  out  in  Wyom¬ 
ing.  I  have  a,  friend  in  California  who 
collects  the  regular  size  automobile  license 
plates.,  and  another  pal  in  Africa  who 
collects  fountain  pens. 

Although  I’m  under  doctor’s  orders  to 
move  to  Arizona  for  my  health,  I  still  will 
be  able  to  spend  time  on  my  auto  tag  hobby. 
My  hobbies  paid  off  in  the  long  run  by 
cheering  me  up  through  a  long  period  of 
illness.  Now  what  about  you,  reader?  Don’t 
you  have  a  special  likin’  to  phonograph 
records,  stamps,  or  horseback  riding?  — 
Gordon  Robert  Granlees,  17,  New  York. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

“Jalna,”  by  Mazo  De  La  Roche  —  “Jalna” 
is  a  dramatic  story  of  the  Whiteoak  family 
who  live  on  an  estate  called  “Jalna.”  Each 
member  of  the  family  is  an  interesting 
character  and  they  all  face  many  problems. 
They  don’t  care  for  each  other  as  a  family 
shquld,  but  these  many  problems  help  to 
bring  them  closer  together,  especially  in 
the  succeeding  book,  “Whiteoaks  of  Jalna.” 
The  family  is  made  up  of  six  children  who 
live  with  their  100  year  old  grandmother. 
The  oldest  boy  acts  as  master  of  the  house 
since  their  parents  are  dead.  I  liked  this 
book  yery  much  and  am  sure  others  will 
too.  —  Mary  Kischel,  15,  New  York. 


ABOUT  “GEE  WILLIGERS”  AND  OTHER 
CATS 

When  I  was  drawing  the  picture  of  my 
cat  I  had  quite  a  difficult  time  trying  to 
get  her  to  -pose  right.  After  awhile  I  guess 
she  decided  it  would  be  better  to  lie  there 
until  I  got  through  drawing.  When  we  got 
he*  from  some  friends  of  ours  she  had  a 
sister,  Hootinany,  and  a  brother,  Lollypolusa. 
Lolly  got  his  tail  cut  off  when  a  little  boy 
slammed  the  door  on  it.  I  have  a  hobby. 
It  is  collecting  picture  post  cards  and 

putting  them  in  my  scrap  book.  I  have 
collected  them  for  about  four  years  and 
have  around  150  of  them. 

I  am  13  years  old  and  am  in  the  first  year 
of  high  school.  I  go  to  school  three  miles 
from  where  I  live  on  the  school  bus.  I  am 
studying  to  be  a  doctor  and  am  taking 

Latin.  I  like  it  a  lot.  I  live  on  a  farm.  We 
have  three  reddish-brown  pigs,  two  steers, 
we’re  getting  another  bull,  about  100  rabbits 
and  three  cats.  I  told  you  about  Gee 

Willigers.  We  also  have  a  pure  white  one. 
Crackers,  and  a  red  one.  We  used  to  have 
another  white  one,  Cheese,  who  was 

Crackers  brother  but  he  got  killed.  I  don’t 
know  yet  why  we  named  them  Cheese  and 
Crackers.  I  would  like  to  have  some  boys 
and  girls  write  to  me.  —  Sue  Griffiths,  13, 
New  York. 


Drawn  By  Mary  Kischel,  15,  New  York 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
with  the  name  and  State  for  whom  the 
letter  is  intended  on  the  outside  of  the  en¬ 
velope.  The  address  will  be  completed  and 
the  mail  forwarded.  Unstamped  letters  will 
not  be  mailed. 


»» 


The  Thief  — Ruth  Diederich,  17,  New  York 


My  Likeness  —  Frank  Quimby,  13,  Vermont 
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John  Nemitz,  15,  N.  Y.:  Claire  Sandstrom 
12,  R.  I.;  Julia  Pickelnicky,  15,'  Pa.;  Walter 
Ballou,  17,  N.  H.;  Robert  Hessel,  13,  N.  Y 
Elaine  Gould,  14,  N.  Y.;  Sarah  Brewer,  14 
N.  Y.;  Agnes  Brewer,  13,  N.  Y.;  George 
Randall,  13,  N.  Y.;  Richard  Calligan,  16 
N.  Y.;  Bob  Skinner,  17,  N.  H.;  Edith  Henrv 

12,  N.  Y.;  Barbara  Brady,  14,  N.  Y.;  Mary 

Cross,  17,  N.  Y.j  Beverly  Wilbamson,  14 

N.  Y.;  Sue  Griffiths,  13,  N.  Y.;  Mary  Abbott 
16,  Vt.;  Barbara  Prince,  11,  N.  Y.;  Ruth 
Jeatice,  19,  Dela.;  Marion  Randall,  17,  N.  Y.- 
Elanor  Baldwin,  11,  N.  Y.;  Julia  Hectus,  13', 
N.  Y.;  Blanche  Long,  15,  N.  J.;  Frank 

Quimby,  13,  Vt.;  Elsie  Sculthorpe,  17,  N.  J. 
Laurita  Woods,  16,  N.  H.;  Daniel  Smith,  17, 
N.  Y.;  John  Kenney,  14,  N.  Y.;  Joyce 

Fitch,  13,  N.  Y.;  Beatrice  Thompson,  13, 

N.  H.;  Opal  Barnes,  19,  N.  Y.;  Jane  Skinner, 
11,  Pa.;  Delia  Gravelin,  16,  Mass.;  Phyllis 
Marrethaw,  16,  Me.;  Jeanne  Way,  12,  Pa., 
Joanne  Modaffere,  13,  N.  Y.;  Ruth  Powers, 
11,  N.  Y.;  Shelby  Meyers.  10,  Pa.;  Patricia 
Hadden,  11  N.  Yi;  Betty  Wright,  14,  N.  Y.; 
Ruth  Wheeler,  16,  Mass.;  Jeanette  Durfee, 

13,  Mass.;  Peggy  O’Connell,  14,  Mass.; 
Patricia  Leonard,  14,  Vt.;  Griede  Landers, 

14,  Mass.;  Berry  Newman,  14,  Tenn.;  Mary 
Murphy,  14.  Ohio;  Norma  Shaffer,  17,  Pa.; 
Eileen  Doody,  12,  Conn.;  Ethel  Beauchamp, 
18,  Md.;  Jean  Johnson,  14,  N.  Y.;  Margaret 
Fanches,  14,  N.  Y.:  Dorothy  Peasall,  14, 
N.  Y.;  Rena  Gile,  15,  Vt.;  Doris  Wheeler, 
14,  Mass.;  Helen  Wheeler,  11,  Mass.; 
Eleanore  Baldwin,  11,  N.  Y,;  Gordon 
Granlees,  17,  N.  Y. 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Coote,  15,  New  York 


DUKE 

Duke  in  his  dreams  a-hunting  goes. 

Into  the  land  of  no-one-knows, 

Into  the  deep  woods  to  chase  a  fox. 

After  a  rabbit  in  a  field  of  wild  phlox, 
Digging  madly  for  a  woodchuck  — 

Got  him,  by  golly,  what  good  luck! 

His  nose  goes  upward  toward  the  sky. 

He  had  chased  up  a  pheasant  that  was  right 
close  by. 

He  pauses  to  rest  by  a  nearby  stream. 
When  lo  and  behold  he  awakes  from  a 
dream! 

—  By  Opal  Barnes,  19,  New  York 


CHEIFIE 

I  used  to  have  a  little  dog. 

His  color  black  and  brown. 

And  every  day  he’d  break  his  leash 
And  run  away,  towards  town. 

I  used  to  treat  him  very  nice 
And  go  for  walks  each  day. 

I  used  to  feed  him  bones  and  such 
But  still  he  ran  away! 

I  guess  he  was  just  a  wanderer 
Who  liked  to  run  at  ease 
To  wake  up  with  the  sunshine 
And  run  against  the  breeze. 

But  still  I  loved  him  very  much 
And  grieved  because  he’d  roam. 

—  I  used  to  go  and  find  him, 

To  show  him  the  way  home. 

But  he  came  home  to  die,  one  day. 
And  all  the  family  cried  — 

Although  we  couldn’t  save  him 
We  tried  and  tried  and  tried! 


So  we  buried  him  that  morning 
In  a  field  covered  with  dew. 

And  though  he  could  be  bad  sometimes 
He  was  always  lovable,  too! 

—  By  Grace  Adams,  16,  New  York 


Drawn  By  Julia  Hectus,  13,  New  York 

Welcome,  boys!  Isn’t  it  grand  to  see  so 
many  masculine  contributors?  I  know  we 
are  all  glad  to  have  you  and  hope  you  have 
fun  doing  things  for  “Our  Page”  as  well  as 
reading  it.  It  is  always  more  fun  to  take 
part  in  something  that  interests  you,  isn  t 
it?  The  boys  have  taken  over  “Lines  from 
Our  Letters”  this  time;  the  “4-H  Forum 
features  the  girls. 

There  were  so.  many  interesting  letters 
this  month  that  there  just  wasn’t  enough 
room  to  print  them  all.  So  if  some  of  you 
should  feel  left  out,  perhaps  yours  will  be 
in  the  next  issue.  With  the  first  book  re¬ 
view;  which  I  am  pleased  to  see,  and  the 
flock  of  poems,  I  hope  you  understand  that 
it  is  mighty  hard  to  choose  sometimes,  i 
think  the  “Page”  is  exceptionally  good  this 
month.  We  have  many  new  boys  and  girls, 
along  with  old  acquaintances,  who  are 
interested  and  happy  in  many  diverse  things. 
As  it  is  your  “Page,”  I  hope  you  are  as 
proud  of  it,  too.  • 

Next  month  should  bring  some  nne 
Spring  weather.  Everyone  will  be  busy 
getting  the  planting  under  way.  Working 
with  plants  and  animals  is  a  resourceful  ana 
satisfying  job.  It  may  be  a  bit  hard  ai 
times  but  molt  worth  while  things  are. 
Perhaps  while  you  are  following  the  pi°w 
or  putting  in  seedlings,  you  will  work  om 
what  you  would  like  to  say  to  the  next  issue 
of  “Our  Page.”  E.  U- 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger. 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y.,  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  You  may  s?n® 
many  as  you  like,  but  be  sure  you  mciua 
your  name,  State  and  age. 
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vas  some  175  years  ago  tnat  u»  ‘  —  ' 

:ame  known  in  farming  •  •  • when  8  ’  f 

rndfather  of  two-year-old  Norman,  Jr.  first  came 
thtcounw.  Now,  results  show  that  growing 
i  comes  close  to  being  a  scientific  operation 
the  Glendale,  N.  J.,  farms  of  ^ers  and  Son  - 
From  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  to  the  d 

/ery  to  market,  farming  operations  by 

■e  mechanized.  Four  tractors,  four  true 
theXm  machinery,  plus  personal  cars  play  m- 
ortant  parts  in  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Myers 

"wdUamMyers  and  his  three  sons,  William,  Jr., 

CSS.-".  -  e»  p“  “  Z 

:Iu‘jLv:1','  to,  tU 

machinery  and  equipment  ^  ^  oil  is 

^^d'toheat  theiT threToil-burner-equipped  homes. 

used  to  heat  tneir  Products  are 

These  and  many -  more  E*- Fa  “  ^nd  they’re 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 


kind  father  and  sons 
Mr.  William  Myers 
iters  to  sons  Norman 
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McDonald  farms 

A.  L.  Douglass,  Manager  Boxs7r  Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  1.,'N.Y. 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
WHITE  HOLLANDS 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — 
PuSlorum  Clean 

Day-Old  and  Started  (1  to  10  weeks  old) 

All  hatched  in  the  most  modern  electric 
Incubators,  under  strictest  sanitation 
methods.  Breeders  raised  on  our  own 
Ladino  clover  range. 

Come  and  visit  our  farm.  Let  us  show 
you  our  up-to-date  equipment  and  the 
scientific  methods  we  apply  under  the 
NATIONAL  TURKEY  IMPROVEMENT 
PLAN. 

Send  for  Fully  Illustrated  Catalog 


Poults  Prices  Reduced 


™  HIGHLAND  FARM  » 

BABY  BEEF  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 
WHITE  HOLLAND  and  NARRAGANSETT  POULTS 

“Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery  ” 

Order  your  poults  from  our  reliable  Turkey  Hatchery  operating 
under  the  most  modern  and  sanitary  conditions.  Breeders  selected 
and  tube-tested,  "Highland  Poults”  meet  the  Growers  demand  for 
High  Livability,  Fast  Growth  and  profitable  market  weight. 

Can  fill  orders  with  quality  poults  with  dependable  service. 
Write  us  or  Telephone  2557 

HIGHLAND  FARM  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


SEXED-STARTED  POULTS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

^gf 

r  PULLORUM 


Write  for  Special  Prices  on  sexed 
poults — Toms  as  low  as  40  cents. 
Limited  number  started  poults 
either  sex. 

B.  J.  DeWITT  &  SONS  Box  R-l 


TESTED  _ _ 

MEADOWBROOK  FARMS  HATCHERY  MICmGAN. 


mim 


Janssen's  "Livability  Guaranteed"  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  and  White  Holland  poults  mature 
__  faBter  on  less  feed.  Michigan  U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum 

GET  OUR  Controlled.  Free  Catalog. 

la/  Cl A'TT _ 


JANSSENS  TURKEY  FARM.  BOX  EE  U  MICHIGAN 


mmxsassz. ms 

I  Write  for  Big  24  pagO  Turkey  Guide  and 
'Handbook.  Interesting,  Instructive,  with 
y-  many  pictures  of  our  Breeding  Farms.  We 
f  will  also  send  you  Complete  1947  Price  List. 
Broad  Brested  Bronze  (Wagon  Wheel  Strain) 
-•White  Hollands,  Small  Whites,  Bourbon  Beds. 
Spanish,  Narragansetts.  and  there's  something 
Sexed  Poults,  Started  Poults.  Something  for 
every  turkey  raiser,  large  or  small.  Prices  as  low  as 
tic  each.  Every  order  Guaranteed!  Shipment  made  any¬ 
where  in  United  States.  Ail  Stock  U.S.  Approved.  Big 
Discounts  NOW.  Write  Today. 

ZEELAND  HATCH  Eft  V,  Be*  18,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  FARM 
Whitman,  Mass. 

Breeders  of  White  Holland  turkeys.  Rosmarshi  strain, 
offers  poults  for  sale,  bred  from  outstanding  stock, 
1.000  breeders  Mass.  -  US.  Pullorum  clean.  Also 
started  Poults.  TELEPHONE  WHITMAN  676 


- 100%  PURE  BRED  RYCKEBOSH - 

Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands 
hatched  from  eggs  received  direct  form  Victor  Rycke- 
bosch’s  and  Henry  Domes'  own  U.  8.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  Breeding  Farms.  Operating  under  National 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  We  are  now  shipping.  Phone, 
wire  or  write  for  open  dates.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY 
ROOST,  Bo*  R-702,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


Tlll.lz'O'V  Pnilltc  Wagon  Wheel  Strain 
A  Li.1.  rUUIIS  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults.  Bapid  Develop¬ 
ing.  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  C 
popular  hreeds.  America's  leading  strains  at  lower 
cost.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  Catalog. 
BECK’S  HATCHERIES,  BOX  P.  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

U.  S.  -MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Our  35th  year  of  breeding  White  Hollands. 

BELCH ERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SILVER  WARD  U.S.D.A.  WHITES 

Northern  bred  for  health  and  vigor.  The  ideal  family- 
size  turkey.  Hens  average  9-10  pounds,  Toms  15  in 
24-26  weeks.  Mich.,  TT.-S.  Approved  —  Pullorum 
Tested.  Write  today  for  catalog,  prices,  delivery  dates. 

Big  Discount  on  Early  Booked  orders. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY,  Bo*  37,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  R,  Ml ODLECREEK,  PA. 


VILLAGE  VIEW 

TURKEY  RANCH 

DEP’T  ESH 
ZEELAND.  MICH  "* 


You  can’t  afford  to  ba  without  thi 
valuable  turkey  raising  guide.  "Vil 
lage  View”  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  poults  mature  quickly. 
Bred  for  10  years  to  produoe 
the  better  market  bird.  Started 
poults  at  6  weeks  old  also  avail¬ 
able.  Get  our  attractive  guide 
book  free. 


Vt.-U.S.  Approved  Turkey 
Poults  From  Our  Own 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeder 
Flock 

Full-breasted,  short-legged  rugged  Ver¬ 
mont  Bronze  poults  available  from  April 
through  July.  Seventy-five  cents  each. 
(Orders  of  less  than  fifty  poults  eighty 
cents  each.)  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $25.00 
per  hundred.  Prices  of  Goslings  upon 
request.  10%  deposit  required  with 
all  orders. 

HIGH  POND  FARMS 

Brandon  Vermont 

ARTHUR  H.  SCHMIDT,  Manager 
Telephone  Hubbardton  13-9 


TURKEY  POULTS  65c  to  75c 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  rating. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

HOMER  GRISMORE  TURKEY  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY  -  CORYDON,  IOWA 


QUALITY  BRONZE  POULTS.  State  tested  for 
Pullorum.  REID  TURKEY  FARM,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


Turkey  Sanitation 

Sanitation  is  the  key  to  success  in 
raising  turkeys.  While  it  is  expected 
that  fewer  turkeys  will  be  raised  this 
year  than  last,  there  are  always  many 
newcomers  who  are  raising  their  first 
lot  of  turkeys.  It  is  primarily  of  this 
group  that  I  am  thinking,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  a  plan  of  management  that  will 
insure  reasonable  success. 

Clean  houses  are  the  starting  point. 
Remove  all  litter  and  equipment  and; 
get  right  down  to  business  with  an  ice 
scraper.  After  you  have  swept  down 
the  ceiling  and  side  walls,  and  the 
floor,  the  next  move  is  to  do  a  good 
Job  of  scrubbing.  Use  a  hot  lye  solution 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  lye  to  10 
gallons  of  hot  water.  Scrub  the  side 
walls  as  well  as  the  floor,  but  be  sure 
to  keep  this  lye  solution  out  of  your 
eyes,  and  off  your  skin  and  clothes. 
Rubber  gIoves  and  rubber  boots  will 
heip.  After  the  scrubbing  job  is  done, 
allow  the  house  to  dry  out  thoroughly. 
You  are  now  ready  to  soak  down  the 
side  walls  and  floor  with  a  good  disin¬ 
fectant.  Equipment  also  needs  scrub¬ 
bing  and  disinfecting,  the  same  as  the 
house.  Even  the  top  of  the  brooder 
hover  should  be  treated  in  a  thorough- 
going  manner.  Dried  droppings  clinging 
to  the  hover,  waterers  or  feeders  can 
be  the  source  of  disease  trouble  later. 

You  are  now  ready  to  set  up  your 
brooder  and  get  the  pen  prepared  for 
the  poults.  I  am  sure  that  after  you 
have  done  all  of  this  hard  work,  you 
are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing  but  the  best  in  poults.  Selection 
variety  will  be  a  matter  of 
market  demand  as  well  as  personal 
preference.  Poults  from  pullorum  clean 
sources  should  be  secured.  This  in¬ 
sures  good  livability  and  eliminates  one 
major  cause  of  early  mortality.  Also 
some  other  things  should  be  checked 
on,  particularly  as  to  type  of  carcass. 
Regardless  of  the  variety  you  choose 
insist  on  the  broad  breasted  'type  of 
bird  as  this  is  what  the  consumer  now 
demands.  Besides,  with  the  return  of 
quality  products,  a  premium  can  many 
times  be  secured  for  these  better  type 
birds  at  marketing  time.  Further  than 
this,  if  you  decide  you  want  to  keep  a 
breeding  unit,  you  will  have  something 
worth  working  with,  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  an  outstanding  breeding  flock. 

Turkey  poults  seem  to  be  uninter- 
es.ed  in  whether  or  not  they  live.  Some 
authorities  have  suggested  that  the 
poult  has  very  poor  eyesight  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  its  apparent  indifference.  For 
this^  reason,  we  start  all  poults  in 
batteries  and  transfer  them  to  floor 
brooders  after  two  to  three  weeks.  This 
gives  them  a  much  better  chance  to 
get  to  eating  and  drinking,  and  elimin¬ 
ates  a  lot  of  the  early  mortality,  usu¬ 
ally  occurring  in  floor  brooding  from 
the  start.  It  is  possible  to  start  the 
pouRs  directly  on  the  floor,  but  greater 
attention  to  detail  must  be  given  to 
prevent  this  excessive  early  mortality. 
Poults  are  inquisitive  and  will  try  to 
eat  most  anything.  Care  should  be 
exercised  to  get  them  to  eat  as  soon  as 
they  are  put  in  the  brooder;  if  floor 
brooded,  they  will  tend  to  eat  their 
litter.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  as 
good  sense  as  chicks  as  to  what  to  eat 
and  not  to  eat.  Many  people  put  down 
paper  on  which  to  first  start  chicks, 
but  this  should  not  be  done  with  poults 
unless  a  rough  paper  is  used.  A  smooth 
surface  may  result  in  spraddled  legs. 
Poults  are  not  so  apt  to  eat  litter  if 
their  feed  is  readily  accessible,  and 
they  are  taught  to  eat  as  soon  as  placed 
in  the  brooder.  They  can  see  feed 
better  if  it  is  not  under  their  feet,  so 
fix  their  hoppers  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  can  reach  feed  readily  without 
too  much  hunting  and  pecking.  Once 
the  poults  get  to  eating,  your  early 
troubles  are  pretty  well  over. 

Provide  an  adequate  amount  of  feed¬ 
ers  and  change  to  a  larger  size  as  the 
poults  grow  older.  Keep  putting  in  the 
next  sized  hopper  before  the  poults 
really  need  it,  and  take  out  the  smaller 
ones  as  soon  as  they  start  using  the 
larger  ones.  Waterers  should  also  be 
changed  to  a  larger  size  to  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  the  poults.  Waterers 
should  be  disinfected  and  cleansed 
daily;  contaminated  water  is  a  potent 
source  of  spreading  trouble.  Too  small 
waterers  get  fouled  up  more  readily 
than  larger  ones,  and  thus  spread 
disease  germs  more  easily.  Adult 
turkeys  harbor  the  diseases  to  which 
growing  turkeys  are  susceptible,  thus 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  dragging 
their  droppings  on  your  shoes,  rubbers 
or  equipment  when  going  from  the 
old  birds  to  the  young.  Rats  carry 
eoccidia,  and  also  no  doubt  blackhead 
organisms  mechanically  from  one  place 
to  another.  So  if  you  have  rats  around 
the  farm,  better  put  on  a  clean-up 
campaign  against  rats,  and  wipe  out 
this  disease  spreader. 

Sun  porches  are  a  great  aid  in  main¬ 
taining  a  good  sanitary  program.  Even 
though  you  may  plan  to  put  your 
turkeys  on  range  after  10  to  12  weeks, 
a  sun  porch  would  be  a  great  aid  up 
to  that  time  in  avoiding  trouble  from 
coccidiosis  and  blackhead.  While  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  wire  floors  in¬ 
side  the  brooder  house,  they  should  be 
provided  under  the  waterers,  and  possi¬ 
bly  the  feeders.  As  soon  as  convenient, 
the  feeding  and  watering  can  be  done 
on  the  porch  or  around  the  outside 
edge  of  the  porch.  This  tends  to  keep 
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Turkey  Poults 


TAKE 
ADVANTAGE 
OF  THESE 

ZEELAND 
HATCHERY 
SPECIAL 

SERVICES  _ 

1.  All  Breeds  Available!  Broad -Breasted  Bronze,  wivte 

Hollands.  Small  Whites,  Bourbon  Reds,  Narragansetts 
Black  Spanish.  ’ 

2.  Sexed  Poults!  Raise  tha  sex  you  want,  prices  as  low 
as  41c  each. 

3.  Livability  Guaranteed!  Get  tha  details  of  our  liberal 
4-pomt  guarantee. 

4.  Delivered  Anywhere!  Shipments  made  by  truck,  parcel 
post,  express  or  air  anywhere! 


Hybrids  are  gaining  in  popularity 
and  for  good  reason — They  are  hardy 

_  — grow  faster  and  lay  more  eggs. 

Here  are  the  two  ideal  hybrids — Leghorn- Minorcas  are 
the  answer  if  you  want  extra  large  white  eggs.  Austra 
Whites  are  a  dual  purpose — ideal  for  both  egg  and  meat 
production.  We  also  have  extra  fine  straight  breed  chicks 
available.  Big  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks. 
White  Giants,  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Austraiorps. 
A  liberal  guarantee  on  these  U.S. 

Approved  Chicks.  Write  us  today! 


MAMMOTH  WHITE 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


UP  TO  6  POUNDS  IN  9  WEEKS 
Here  is  the  fastest  growing  bird 
available.  Quick  turnover  and  big 
money  maker.  5,000  breoder  ducks 
on  our  own  farm.  3,500  of  them 
2  years  old.  We  specialize  in  duck¬ 
lings  the  year  around.  Can  fill 
your  orders  laiye  or  small.  Sexed 
ducklings  available.  Big  catalog 
explains  all  about  Duck  Raising, 
omu* ite  Chick  say*' 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY' 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  INC. 

Box  93A,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

Gentlemen  —  Send  me  tha  Catalogs  listed  below  — 
(Mark  the  ones  you  want) 

□  TURKEYS  □  CHICKS  □  DUCKLINGS 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 


Piute  this  coupon  on  Penny  Postcard 
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TURKEY 
POULTS 

-OLD  &  STARTED  POULTS, 
SEXED  TOM  POULTS 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  And 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

18  years  selective  breeding  for  early  develop¬ 
ing,  vigorous  poults.  All  eggs  produced  and 
hatched  on  our  farms.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved. 

Pullorum  Clean 

TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Clifton  H.  Timerman 
LA  FARGEVILLE,  N.  Y.i 


BABY  CHIX  -  BRONZE  POULTS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS;  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES;  S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  IT.  S.  Approved  and 
Pullorum  Passed. 

Priced  Reasonable  —  Catalog  Upon  Request 
Sexed  Chix  a  Specialty 

Bramble  Poultry  Farm 

PHONE  308  -  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


KIRBY’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Ohio  TJ.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Controlled 
Quality.  Hatching  genuine  109%  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  improved  from  famous  broad  breasted 
strains.  Also  select  White  Hollands.  Special  low 
prices  now  in  effect.  “AA"  Mating  Poults  Straight 
Bun  MVz  Ea»h.  Sexed  Females  $1.10.  and  Sexed 
Toms  .34.  Extra  Select  “AAA”  slightly  higher. 
Poults  shipped  safely  to  all  points  air  express,  it 
desired.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
16  Page  Turkey  Book  —  it’s  free! 

KIRBY  HATCHERIES.  Box  55,  URBANA,  OHIO 


IPflTTI  Tft  BELTS  VILLE  SMALL  WHITE 
lUUL  l  S  WAGON  WHEEL  BB  BRONZE 
Pullorum  Clean.  1947  prices,  reduced. 

Msadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield, 
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Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 

Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

RATS 

K-R-O  Kills  on  a 
Money-Back  Guarantee 


“I  used  K-R-O  and  killed  827  rats 
which  invaded  my  farm,”  reports 
Adolph  Bufe,  Wilton,  Calif.,  farmer. 
Think  of  it! . . .  827  rats!  K-R-O  is 
effective.  It  is  also  safer  to  use  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  no  deadly  poisons. 
Two-ounce  75c  package  will  make 
200  baits.  At  most  drug,  feed,  and 
seed  stores.  Get  K-R-O  today! 


100%  Pure  Bred  Art  L.  Hamilton  and 
R.  E.  Janes  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  also 
White  Hollands  and  U.  S.  D.  A.  Belts- 
ville  Small  White  Poults.  All  from 
Pullorum  Clean  Flock.  Ask  for  Prices. 

RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White 
Hollands.  Rigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
Hatchery.  No  Eggs  bought  Get  our  low  Brices.  FREE 
CIRCULAR.  SEIDELTON  FARMS, 

Box  R,  Wash ingtonvi lie,  Pennsylvania 


-  TURKEY  POULTS  - 

You  can  now  buy  the  New  Developed  little  white  Tur¬ 
key  Poults  from  the  first  New  York  Blood  Tested  Stock. 
Order  Now.  Supply  Limited.  AUGUST  KUHN, 
Back  Creek  Road,  Hamburg,  New  York. 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  PUcLleanUM 

One  of  America's  Fine  Strains. 

EGGS  and  POULTS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WALTER  GRANT,  Route  2,  HAMILTON,  VA. 

ESBENSHADE’S  QUALITY  BROAD  BREASTED 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults,  for  greater  profits. 
1  u riorum  clean.  Started  Turkeys.  Write  for  circular, 
and  Special  Prices  before  buying. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Sex  B,  Paradise.  Pa. 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Poults 

PULLORUM  CLEAN.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY  YOUR  1947  POULTS. 
BRADLEY  TURKEY  FARM 
SOUTHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 

DOMES  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 


V  ”  ni  I  E  nuLLMrau  ruuLiOi  — — 

, healthy,  vigorous  stock  that  is  medium  sized  and 
vf8  0l‘L  well  Also  B.  B.  Bronze,  price  $85-100. 
'0U  VJL  ?'x  Extra  Poults  with  each  100  order 
Mau  PRANK  C.  SMITH,  B.  F.  D.  No.  I, 
MANCHESTER.  CONN.,  Tel.  Manchester  7733 

Turkey  Poults 

nronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
w.u*?]?ty  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices 

st  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST»  MICHAELS, _ MARYLAND 

:r~ -MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS - - 

Mite  inicrs; .Virginia  Certified.  U.  S.  Approved. 
M'SS  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  DRAPER,  VIRGINIA 


the  growing  birds  on  the  porch  and 
makes  it  easier  to  maintain  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  brooder  house.  Once 
they  get  started  right,  turkeys  are 
pretty  rugged.  They  prefer  the  sun 
porch  to  the  house  or  shelter  after 
they  are  10  to  12  weeks  of  age.  Some 
turkey  growers  find  it  advantageous  to 
provide  shade  for  part  of  the  porch 
area;  this  gives  some  added  protection 
in  stormy  weather.  T.  B.  Charles 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


Last  Fall  the  Parson  resolved  that 
Mrs.  Parson  was  going  to  have  just  the 
stove  she  wanted  because  she  is  an 
inveterate  baker  and  is  entitled  to  good 
equipment.  Since  her  choice  was  a  gas 
stove,  the  kitchen  was  left  without  any 
direct  source  of  heat,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  spend  considerable  time 
shopping  for  a  stove  that  would  fit 
just  a  certain  space,  and  assure  a  little 
extra  warmth  in  the  kitchen  on  cold 
Winter  mornings.  It  was  very  soon  evi¬ 
dent  that  many  others  were  on  similar 
errands.  So,  with  nothing  that  really 
suited  available,  and  the  threat  that 
even  such  stoves  as  might  be  had,  might 
soon  be  off  the  market,  Mrs.  Parson 
suggested  the  purchase  of  a  little  sheet 
iron  wood  burner.  Even  though  it 
were  to  last  but  one  year,  it  would 
serve  its  purpose  without  any  very 
great  loss,  for  its  cost  was  only  $1.75. 
Since  the  day  of  its  installation,  every¬ 
one  who  enters  the  parsonage  kitchen, 
and  most  callers  come  to  the  back  door 
here,  stops  to  smile  at  our  little  stove 
with  the  big  smokestack.  It  has  filled 
its  purpose  very  well.  In  fact,  the 
Parson  has  had  to  learn  not  to  feed 
it  too  lavishly  lest  the  kitchen  become 
entirely  too  hot  for  comfort,  and  in 
really  cold  weather  it  has  kept  him 
busy  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day  at 
the  woodpile.  There  is  so  much  wood 
on  this  place  that  it  might  be  well  if 
the  stove  were  to  last  for  several  years, 
for  it  seems  so  wasteful  to  burn  wood 
in  a  trash  heap.  The  dead  trees  that 
must  be  removed  and  the  trimmings 
from  the  living  trees  might  well  pro¬ 
vide  fuel  for  our  little  stove  indefinitely. 

Thirty-four  young  people  from  Ridge¬ 
wood  helped  to  dispose  of  a  little  of 
the  excess  wood  last  Saturday  evening. 
They  had  sent  a  committee  earlier  in 
the  week  to  ask  whether  they  might 
have  a  campfire  on  the  parsonage 
property  in  conjunction  with  a  hay  ride 
which  they  were  planning.  The  commit¬ 
tee  may  have  thought  that  the  Parson 
was  _  a  bit  slow  about  granting  per¬ 
mission  for  the  fire.  However,  he  had 
to  consider  the  memory  of  a  brush  fire 
that  got  out  of  hand  a  few  years  ago 
and  burned  down  the  parsonage  barn; 
this  is  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
community,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
cause  the  neighbors  any  anxiety.  Still, 
it  did  not  seem  the  right  thing  to  turn 
these  young  people  away.  So,  on  their 
promise  that  every  precaution  would 
be  taken,  he  made  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  and  granted  permission. 
°,n^Saturday  morning,  he  put  on  old 
clothes  and  cut  a  wide  path  through 
the  sumac  in  order  that  the  party  might 
have  access  to  the  fire  site  more  readily. 
And,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  four  young 
men  came,  armed  with  a  knapsack  fire 
extinguisher  and  some  old  brooms,  to 
burn  a  large  circle  of  prairie  grass  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  south  of  the 
parsonage.  The  way  in  which  the  fire 
took  hold  of  that  dry  grass  gave  them 
plenty  of  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
extinguisher.  After  they  had  laid  in  a 
supply  of  firewood,  they  refilled  the 
extinguisher  with  water  just  to  have 
it  handy  for  the  evening,  should  an 
emergency,  such  as  flying  sparks,  call 
for  its  use.  And,  because  he  has  had 
a  few  hectic  experiences  with  small 
fires  that  have  done  the  unexpected, 
the  Parson  placed  a  pail  of  water  and 
an  old  broom  in  a  convenient  place 
where  he  could  get  them  handily. 

About  ten  thirty  that  evening,  the 
sound  of  horses’  hoofbeats  on  the  road 
drew  the  Parson  from  his  study  to  the 
hill  where,  by  the  time  he  had  lighted 
his  lantern,  the  party  was  already 
gathered  for  an  hour  of  toasting 
marshmallows  and  getting  thoroughly 
warmed  through  for  the  ride  home.  All 
of  the  precautions  which  had  been 
taken  proved  unnecessary  as  there  was 
no  wind  whatsoever.  It  was  one  of 
those  clear,  still  nights  when  the  stars 
seem  to  be  pinned  just  a  bit  overhead, 
and  all  was  ideal  for  such  a  party. 
Then,  when  it  came  time  to  put  out  the 
fire,  we  discovered  that  it  had  been 
just  as  well  that  none  of  our  pre¬ 
cautions  had  been  necessary,  because 
the  nozzle  of  the  fire  extinguisher  had 
become  frozen.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
source  of  much  merriment,  though  it 
did  give  the  Parson  cause  to  feel  that 
placing  the  pail  of  water  and  the  old 
broom  in  a  handy  spot  had  not  been 
such  a  bad  idea  after  all.  By  opening 
the  tank  of  the  extinguisher,  the  young 
people  made  a  good  job  of  putting  out 
the  fire  before  they  left;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  after  they  had  gone  on  their 
way,  the  Parson  carried  several  pails  of 
water  from  the  outside  well  and  com¬ 
pletely  soaked  everything  lest  a  stray 
breeze  should  discover  and  encourage 
a  hidden  ember  during  the  night. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bukkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Do  Yotr  Want  More 


•You  can  do  it  • 

Some  poultrymen  make  twice  as 
much  profit  per  bird  as  others. 

If  they  have  any  one  secret  for 
success  it’s  attention  to  living  con¬ 
ditions  that  give  chicks  a  chance  to 
develop. 

With  methods  that  reduce  mor¬ 
tality,  they  combine  vigorous 
growth  at  low  feeding  cost. 

You  can’t  figure  your  feeding 
cost  until  the  end  of  the  season. 
Then  you  can  judge  cost  from  the 
number  of  vigorous  pullets  housed. 


Poultrymen  in  the  top  money 
know  that  feed  makes  a  difference. 

Value  is  no  accident 

There  is  nothing  accidental  about 
the  value  in  Lay  or  Bust  feeds.  The  • 
rich  fortification  is  intentional.  The 
full  measure  of  feeding  value  is  de¬ 
liberately  bolstered  for  health  pro¬ 
tection  and  superior  growth. 

Start  now  to  increase  profit  by 
specializing  in  careful  management 
and  enriched  feeding.  Ask  for  the 
FREE  Lay  or  Bust  Chick  Guide. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffolo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Moss. 


ASHLEY  POST-WAR 

POULTRY  PLUCKERS 

With  the  Newest  Features 
Available  in  Stainless  Steel 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

1671  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  31,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  AUdubon  3-7683 
Ask  for  our  reconditioned  Picker  Special 


Prevent 

Bloody  Coccidiosis 

BARKER’S 

•I  &  V.  5  PAT  0»  * 

Ce-COX 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $3.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  and  White  Becks .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock -Red  Cross.  R.  I.  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


START  ED  CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  AND  HEAVY  BREEDS. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

W.  S.  PELLMAN  Prop.,  BOX  53.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Tburs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Largo  Eng.  White  Leghorns.... $  9.50  $19.00  $  4.00 

Barred  Kecks .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp’l  Rk-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice.  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 


iod“/o  live  aeuveiy  luostr.  iuu  i-its.  1 00  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Stuck’ s  AA  Sup.  Mat,  W.  Leg..  12.00  22.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.H.  Rods.  Special  AAA .  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Tburs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.,  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


KOCH*  S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Personally  Supervised  and  Quality  Proven.  All 
Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Wh.  and  Barred  Bocks,  New 
Hampshires,  Red-Rock  Crosses  and  Large  English 
White  Leghorns.  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

KOCH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  64,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BROAD  -  BREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS  AND 
HATCHING  EGGS.—  Pa.  -  U.  Su  Approved  Pull¬ 
orum  Clean.  Reasonable  price.  Rapid  Developer. 
Uniform  Breast.  Own  Eggs.  CROSSKEYS 
TURKEY  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  COLLEGEVILLE,  PA. 


SMALL  WHITE  TURKEY  POULTS  from  PEDI¬ 
GREED  TOMS  and  Ppllorum  Clean  Stock.  SITTINGS 
TURKEY  HAVEN,  PLUMSTEADVILLE,  PENNA. 
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Larro  Research  Farm  Demonstrates 

Real  Benefits  in  Feeding  for  Size 


Time  after  time  at  Larro  Re- 
*  search  Farm,  heifers  raised  the 
Larro  Way  exceed  the  weight 
of  their  mothers  raised  on 
other  feeds— evidence  of  how 
Larro  Feeds  and  the  Larro 
Feeding  System  can  help  de¬ 
velop  good  body  size. 

Such  early,  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  permits  first  breeding 
at  an  earlier  age.  And  good 
growth  during  the  pre-breed¬ 
ing  age  promotes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  larger  calves. 

Observations  at  Larro  Re¬ 
search  Farm  indicate  that 
many  a  dairyman,  through 
better  feeding  and  care  of  his 
heifers  during  the  growing 
period  probably  could  devel¬ 
op  mature  animals  weighing 
at  least  150  to  250  lbs.  more. 


Such  increases  in  body  size 
can  mean  more  milk  ...  in 
the  case  of  Holsteins,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  rhuch  as  850  to  1425 
lbs.  per  cow  per  year. 

Yes!  Larro  Dairy  Feeds  and 
the  Larro  Feeding  System 
offer  the  dairyman  a  still 
greater  opportunity  to  in¬ 
crease  his  profit  over  feed 
cost.  Today’s  Larro  Feeds  are 
improved — better  than  ever! 
See  your  Larro  dealer  or  write 
for  the  opinion  of  our  Dairy 
Specialists  on  any  question 
you  might  wish  to  ask.  No 
obligation.  It’s  another  Larro 
Service. 

General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 

Dept.  3 

DETROIT  (2)— SAN  FRANCISCO  (A)-CHICAGO  (4) 


A  Larro  Herd  ^  Cheek  Can 

Investigate  the  time-proved  Larro  Dairy  Fee 
the  exclusive  Larro  Herd  V  Cheek,  you  can 
ment  and  feeding  that  will  help  every  one  of 


System.  Together  with 
a  program  of  manage- 
cows  to  do  her  best~a 


General  Mills 


1-1384 


"F arm-tested”  and 
"Herd  u*  Check’’  are 
registered  trademarks 
of  General  Mills,  Inc. 


DAIRY  FEEDS 


Steers  Need  Grain  for 
Pasture  Fattening 

(Continued  from  Page  258) 

average  grazing  period  of  135  days. 
Their  pasture  was  clipped  once  during 
the  early  part  of  the  Summer,  in  order 
to  keep  it  more  palatable  and  nutriti¬ 
ous.  All  the  different  groups  of  steers 
were  also  rotated  between  the  pasture 
lots  in  order  to  make  this  feeding 
factor  as  comparable  as  possible.  The 
average  initial  weight  of  the  pasture 
alone  steers  was  628  pounds  and  their 
average  final  weight  was  803  pounds, 
or  a  total  gain  of  175  pounds,  with  an 
average  daily  gain  of  1.30  pounds. 
They  dressed  an  average  of  52.9  per 
cent,  which  was  5.5  per  cent  less  than 
the  steers  full  fed  grain  on  pasture, 
and  4.3  per  cent  less  than  the  pasture- 
dry-lot  fattened  steers.  The  average 
Federal  grade  for  the  steers  kept  on 
pasture  alone  was  only  top  medium. 
It  was  not  possible  to  get  these  steers 
to  the  same  weight  and  condition  as 
the  corn  fed  cattle. 

Comparative  Returns 

On  the  basis  of  average  prevailing 
prices  for  the  three  years  of  this  trial, 
the  steers  which  were  full  fed  grain 
on  pasture  made  an  average  net  profit 
per  head  of  $29.92.  Those  which  were 
pastured  and  then  later  fattened  in  dry 
lot  had  an  average  net  profit  of  $10.14 
per  head.  The  steers  receiving  pasture 
alone  produced  an  average  net  return 
of  only  $8.78  per  head. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  prevailing 
government  price  controls  were  un¬ 
favorable  to  well  finished  cattle  during 
this  period.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  handi¬ 
cap,  the  larger  gaining,  better  finished 
and  higher  dressing  steers  made  the 
most  net  profit,  because  of  their  larger 
and  quicker  gains  with  a  consequent 
higher  price  return.  During  more  nor¬ 
mal  times  the  comparative  difference 
between  these  groups  would  be  even 
more  favorable  to  the  cattle  which 
were  full  fed  grain  while  on  good 
pasture.  This  can  be  readily  seen  by 
using  the  average  prices  which  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  1935-39  period.  By 
computing  the  returns  from  the  three 
groups  of  steers  on  the  prices  for  the 
five  year  period  mentioned,  the  aver¬ 
age  net  return  per  steer  for  the  full 
fed  pasture  fattened  steers  would  have 
been  $12.58  per  head;  pasture  and  dry 
lot  $4.59;  and  pasture  alone  a  loss  per 
head  of  $0.89. 

The  prices  for  grain  and  cattle  pre¬ 
vailing  today  are  still  more  favorable 
for  quick  gains,  and  a  high  grading 
carcass.  This  shows  that  quality  in 
beef  is  a  very  salable  commodity,  and 
that  in  the  Northeast  it  will  seldom 
pay  to  turn  a  bunch  of  steers  out  on 
pasture  in  the  Spring,  expect  to  drive 
them  into  the  barn  lot  in  the  Fall,  and 
then  sell  them  for  a  good  profit. 
The  reason  that  Western  cattle  men  can 
and  often  do  follow  this  practice  is 
that  they  have  large  areas  of  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  land.  They  raise 
their  beef  breeding  herds  and  calves  on 
the  range,  and  the  calves  are  grown  out 
largely  on  grass,  but  they  are  sold  as 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  for  further 
feeding  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  through¬ 
out  the  East.  Large  numbers,  cheaper 
land,  less  overhead  and  lower  labor 
costs  are  the  answer,  and  unless  these 
conditions  can  be  duplicated  in  the 
East,  it  is  seldom  profitable  to  try  and 
fatten  commercial  cattle  on  grass  alone. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

A  six  months’  old  bull  of  Lorhinvar 
breeding  that  came  from  Elmwood 
Farms,  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  topped  the 
203rd  Earlville  sale  at  $1,200;  his 
new  home  will  be  with  Robert  Moore, 
Canajoharie.  There  were  50  con¬ 
signors  and  50  buyers  who  took  the  96 
animals  above  one  year  old.  The 
classified  average  was:  76  cows  and 
five  bred  heifers  averaged  $337;  15 
males,  aged  one  and  one-half  years, 
$263;  one  male,  $1,200;  26  orphan  calves, 
$64;  six  baby  heifers  sold  with  dams, 
$56;  and  three  inferior  animals,  $120. 

The  largest  buyer  was  Robert  Moore, 
who  took  14  head  for  $4,305;  Harold 
Monk,  Canajoharie,  eight  head.  $3,080; 
C.  E.  Pickering,  Thompson,  Pa.,  nine 
head,  $2,525;  Carl  Michael,  Shick- 
shinney,  Pa.,  five  head,  $2,035;  and 
Frank  Butts,  Bangor,  Pa.,  seven  head, 
$1,735.  J.  R.  P. 


New  Milk  Prices  for  Roches¬ 
ter  and  Buffalo  Markets 

N.  Y.  Agriculture  Commissioner 
DuMond  has  approved  amendments  to 
the  Rochester  and  Buffalo  milk  orders 
which  will  govern  milk  prices  from 
March  1  until  July  1.  Under  the 
amended  orders,  producers  supplying 
milk  to  those  areas  will  receive  $5.40 
a  cwt.  for  Class  I  (fluid  milk)  and 
$4.00  for  Class  II-A  (fluid  cream)  for 
March,  the  same  prices  as  in  February; 
$5.00  for  Class  I  and  $3.70  for  Class 
II-A  for  April,  May  and  June.  In  the 
Buffalo  area  these  prices  for  Class  I 
milk  will  apply  on  direct  deliveries 
from  producers’  farms  to  plants  with¬ 
in  the  marketing  area.  The  price  for 
Class  I  milk  received  at  other  plants 
will  be  10  cents  less. 


Ch.  BEACON  S  ATTENTION 
is  one  of  FOUR  CHAMPIONS 
from  One  Lifter  ...  all  raised 
on  BEACON  DOG  RATIONS 

It  proves  again  that  breeding  plus  a 
proved  feeding  program  like  Beacon's 
develops  inherent  championship 
qualities. 

Your  dogs  too,  at  any  age,  will 
naturally  go  for  these  nutritious, 
flavorfui  rations. 

Beacon  Puppy  Starter 
Beacon  Dog  and  Puppy  Meal 
Write  today  for  information  and  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  Beacon  dealer. 


DOGS 


DACHSHUNDS — Hunt  your  woodchucks  and  rabbits 
with  a  dachshund.  Pedigreed  puppies,  three  months  old. 
Black  and  tan,  red.  Grandchildren  of  Ch.  Diplomat  v. 
Marienlust.  Eligible  to  registry. 

EUGENE  WIEDEMANN,  975  East  179th  Street, 
Bronx  60,  New  York.  Tel.  Sedgwick  3-9164 


Registered  Great  Danes,  Boxers,  Police,  St.  Bernards, 
Bostons.  Airedales,  Collies,  Spaniels,  Scotties,  Rat 
Terriers,  Wire  Terriers,  Pekes,  all  hunting  breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


Pcd.  Irish  Setter  Puppies 

MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNELS 
NOXON  ROAD  -  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  BRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  &  COLLIE 

PUPS.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free  training 
instructions  with  orders.  Also  trained  dogs. 

ROY  |A.  BLEEKE,  R.  R.  5,  DECATUR,  IND. 


At  Stud  —  Black  Dachshund,  Grandson  of  Ch.  Bavarian 
Hansl,  Great  Grandson  of  Ch.  Hasso-Flottenberg, 
Geo.  R.  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN,  ILL. 

TOY  FOX  TERRIERS:  Genuine,  purebred— UK.  C. 
Registered.  Stamp  appreciated.  MRS.  ARTHUR  M. 
EDWARDS,  Church  Lane,  Bridgehampton,  Long  Island 


priced. 


U REBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Shepherds,  Collie-Shepherd  cross:  other  breeds.  Imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Wormed;  inoculated  over  3  months. 
G.  Williams,  Highland  Acres  Kennels,  Fabius,  N.Y.  R  I 


SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLI  E  -  SH  EPH  ERDS 
READ  COW  DOGS,  IDEAL  WATCH  DOGS. 
VIRGIL  SMITH.  R.  D„  MOUNT  VISION,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  Junction,  nAv 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms?  Hastin^?°NaY<! 


—COLLIES— BEAUTIFUL  SABLES  $20.00  $45.00— 
HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 


-  PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  - 

BROCK  HOMESTEAD,  SOUTH  KORTRIGHT,  N.  Y. 


- GREAT  DANE  PUPS  FARM  RAISED  $25.00 - 

Featherfield  Farm,  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  —  Beautiful  Sables. 
MAINEWOODS  -  LISBON  FALLS.  MAINE 


DANDY  BEAGLE  PUPS.  AKC  Registered,  $25  Each 
GATES,  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  FOR  FUN,  FOOD,  AND  FUR 

New  Zealand  White  breeding  stock.  Easy  to  raise.  In¬ 
struction  free.  HAZELBROOK,  R5D,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FOR  PICTURES  OF  BONNIE’S  ANGORAS  SEE 
LIBERTY  MAGAZINE  OF  MARCH  15th.  Wo 
HAVE  A  FEW  FINE  BREEDERS  AVAILABLE. 
BONNIE'S  BUNNYLANO.  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES— Ten  to  thirteen  pound 
breeding  stock.  Juniors  six  to  ten  weeks.  Trios  $8.50. 
Bred  Angora  Does  $7.00. 

CARL  H.  EGGE,  PEARL  RIVER,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y- 


FLEMISH  GIANTS.  (Angoras  White)  New  Zealand 
Whites.  Reasonable.  R.  WRENNER,  So.  Mousey,  N.Y. 


WANTED  —  RABBITS  5  to  6  lbs.,  35c  a  lb.  P.  P- 
Write  J.  STOCKER  ,  RAMSEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


SHEEP 


100  REGISTERED  Imported  Bred  Suffolk  Ewes;  100 

registered  bred  Corriedale  ewes.  2000  unregistered 
heavy  shearing  young  bred  ewes  $11  to  $13.  Carloads 
delivered  free.  EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


50  OUTSTANDING  IMPORTED  CANADIAN  REG  S’ 
TERED  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  EWES.  Also  100 
REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  BRED  EWES.  Bargain 
prices.  EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


1,500  Large  Young  Bred  Ewes:  COLUMBIAS, 
CORRIEDALES.  SUF  FOLKS,  HAMPSHIRES.  W 
to  registered  rams.  Also  50  registered  bred  COnnit* 
DALE  Ewes.  EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE  —  ENTIRE  HERD  REGISTERED  AND 
GRADE  TOGGENBURG  AND  SAANEN  GOATS. 
10  MILKERS,  17  YEARLINGS.  2  HERD  SIRES. 
No  Shipping.  J.  ABKARIAN  vr,Rir 

R.  D.  I,  -  MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOiATS!  Booklet  Free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  zoc- 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  767,  Columbia,  M». 
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Give  youR  chicks 

(rERMOZONE 


The  Liquid  Drinking  Water  Medicine 


Cut  your  baby  chick  losses  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  drinking  water.  Keep  it 
fresh  and  clean,  and  take  advantage 
of  the  additional  help  Germozone 
gives.  The  value  of  Germozone  is 
supported  by  many  years  of  use  by 
thousands  of  poultry  raisers.  Mixes 
easily,  instantly,  uniformly. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha  8,  Neb. 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 


Spray  brooder 
house  and 
saturate  litter 
to  control  , « 
coccidiosis. — 


Spray  rooeta  and  other  breeding  places.  Kills 
red  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas, 
cockroaches,  ants,  and  similar  pests.  Use 
garden  eprayer.  Treatment  usually  lasts  for 
months.  Also  kills  nits.  FOR  COLDS — Spray 
thick  mist  over  birds  In  closed  boose  several 
times  a  day.  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE. 

TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  80X14.  CHESTERTOWH,  HD. 


GRAYBILL'S 


ansa 

Hatches  each  week.  Order  from  ad  or  ask  for  Free 
Catalog.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Grayblll’s  Large  Type  100-  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Black  Minorcas .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

New  Hampshires .  16.00  22.00  12.00 

Rook-Red  Cross,  W.  Rocks .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  All  flocks  have  been  blood- 

tested  for  B.  W.  I).  by  a  registered  Veterinary 
under  the  Penna  State  Official  Agglutination  tube 
method,  reactors  removed. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 

CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Rock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old  70c  each. 
Under  100  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  do  Commercial  Capon- 
l>zinfL  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  INC. 

R-  F-  D.  I,  HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


_  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

0HLS  BIG-VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New 
and  White  Leghorns, 
growth  and  big 
now  booking  orders 
delivery.  TURKEY 
breasted  Bronze  and 
OHLS  Poultry 
Tel.  ii. 


Hampshire,  Hybrid,  Sex- Link 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even 
egg  production.  We  are 

for  late  Spring  and  Summer 
POULTS:  Mammoth  broad- 
Wh.  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 
Yards  and  Hatchery 
CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


Six  and  eight  weeks  old  large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Minorca  Leghorn  hybrids.  From  heavy 
laying  egg  bred  strains.  Quality  pullets  grown 
on  free  range.  Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 

For  25  years  successful  breeders  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Leghorn  Chicks,  also  Genuine  New 
Hampshires  and  Crosses.  Circular. 

rov  peARL  POULTRY  FARM 

COX  98,  .  MONTVALE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Mottled  Ancona  Chicks 

The  Breed  With 

Of  "£7OM,C  LAYING  POWER’' 

AiJ*arg$e  w  j  e  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 

Awa./  ,awjF,rB-{r  .mas  ra 

®aby  CHICKS  Started 

e  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

-&ENY0N  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  _ Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

Cr2,m  our  trapnested  Pedigreed  strain  of  S.  C. 
rt™7i  LEGHORNS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  For 
circular,  write  CARPENTERS  POULTRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  SPA.  NEW  YORK 

GRVAHmA?1rJSi!S  B^CK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

IjARGK  WHITE  EGGS:  HEALTH- 
A  r  NO  CANNIBALISM:  CIRCULAR  FREE 

1  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

STRONG  STURDY  CHICKS 


Whit7T.^0,HU,NG  STURDY  CHICKS  - 

Blnrwf  m  Bed  Rock  Cross  Hatched  fre 

fnfl^Tested  Stock  also  Turkey  Poults.  White  Holla: 
STORr  j?e-uY£lif  for  Brices.  CONOVER  FEE 
0RE  &  HATCHERY,  NETCONG,  NEW  JERSE 


W*  RURAL.  NEW* YORKER 


All-Mash  Feed  for  Chicks 

We  have  been  raising  poultry  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  have  over 
the  past  10  years  concluded  that  we 
cannot  beat  the  all-mash  method  for 
starting  out  our  baby  chicks.  Of  course, 
chickens  are  adaptable  and  can  manage 
on  various  kinds  of  rations,  but  when 
we  use  the  all-mash  method,  we  feel 
that  the  baby  chicks  learn  to  eat  the 
mash  very  quickly,  consuming  more  of 
it  and  that  their  growth  is  therefore 
greater  by  that  method.  Careful  figur¬ 
ing  will  also  show  that  it  takes  more 
scratch  grain  to  put  the  same  amount 
of  weight  on  a  chicken  than  with  mash; 
this  is  due  to  the  higher  protein  level 
in  the  mash.  We  start  our  chicks  out 
on  a  mash  which  contains  20  per  cent 
protein  level,  for  it  is  at  this  age 
tht  chicks  require  plenty  of  protein 
to  make  for  organic  and  muscular  de¬ 
velopment.  When  the  chicks  are  about 
three  or  four  months  old,  then  they 
can  use  a  mash  which  has  a  lower  pro¬ 
tein  content,  say  about  15  per  cent. 
From  then  on,  they  will  not  need  to 
utilize  the  higher  protein,  for  15  per 
cent  is  a  level  which  will  even  make 
good  egg  production. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  your  chickens  have  not  attained 
the  maturity  and  growth  which  your 
neighobors’  chickens  have,  even  though 
of  the  same  breed,  and  from  the  same 
hatchery  the  same  day,  and  you  have 
apparently  given  them  the  same  care. 

If  you  do  not  mix  your  own  all¬ 
mash  feed  but  buy  it,  by  all  means  go 
over  the  content  of  the  feed  that  is 
usually  on  the  tag  of  the  sack  of  mash. 
We  like  a  mash  not  too  finely  ground, 
and  we  want  it  to  have  at  least  seven 
per  cent  fiber  content.  We  like  to  be 
sure  it  has  plenty  of  pulverized  whole 
oats  in  it  and  other  vitamin,  mineral 
and  protein  materials  to  balance  it. 
Mixtures  of  corn  and  wheat  with  no 
oats  do  not  produce  such  quickly  ma¬ 
turing  chickens,  and  they  consequently 
do  not  do  so  well.  A  mash  with  a  high¬ 
er  fiber  content  has  made  for  quicker 
feathering  in  our  chicks,  and  feeding 
a  higher  fiber  content  feed  and  one 
with  pulverized  whole  oats  in  its  make¬ 
up  has  cut  down  on  cannibalism 
trouble  considerably. 

Some  specialists  recommend  using 
all-mash  for  only  eight  weeks,  others 
for  a  longer  period  of  time.  We  guide 
ourselves  considerably  by  The  time  of 
year  we  start  the  chicks.  If  for  in¬ 
stance  we  start  them  early  in  February, 
we  continue  the  all-mash  feed  for  a 
longer  time,  but  if  we  start  them  later, 
we  use  the  mash  as  their  only  feed  for 
about  eight  weeks,  and  then  start  in 
gradually  giving  some  whole  grain.  If 
however  you  do  this  be  sure  to  put  the 
whole  grains  in  separate  feeders  and 
let  the  chickens  use  as  much  of  them 
as  they  wish,  while  their  all-mash  is 
kept  in  other  feeders.  They  will  take 
their  time  getting  used  to  eating  the 
whole  grain,  particularly  the  corn. 
Sometimes  it  takes  them  two  weeks 
or  longer  to  get  used  to  the  idea,  but 
if  you  perservere,  it  saves  the  labor  of 
cracking  the  corn. 

Since  we  always  start  our  chicks  on 
clean  ground  and  use  a  green  pasture 
range,  turning  the  chicks  out  in  direct 
sunlight  just  as  soon  as  possible,  we 
find  that  the  early  green  grass  is  a 
big  help  in  their  growth  and  that  it 
cuts  down  on  the  feed  bill.  When  we 
start  them  later  in  the  season,  they 
can  be  turned  out  on  range  even  when 
younger,  and  can  be  taken  from  the 
starter-mash  and  put  on  the  grower- 
mash  a  bit  sooner.  Using  common  sense 
helps  in  the  poultry  business,  same  as 
in  any  other. 

Last  year  one  of  our  neighbors  de¬ 
cided  to  start  200  baby  chicks  and 
offered  to  also  put  a  second  200  in 
with  his  for  his  father-in-law.  Since 
his  brooder  house  was  a  12x12,  this 
was  a  plain  case  of  overcrowding.  Had 
he  sat  down  and  figured  out  space  for 
the  chickens,  allowing  two  chicks  for 
each  square  foot  of  brooder  space  up 
until  eight  weeks,  he  would  have  saved 
himself  a  lot  of  trouble.  Three  hundred 
chicks  for  a  12x12  house  is  plenty.  Put 
in  more  and  you  are  asking  for  trouble. 
As  a  result,  our  neighbor  had  a  high 
runt  content  in  the  flock  because  of 
overcrowding,  and  since  the  chicks 
were  started  fairly  early,  cannibalism 
had  started  by  feathering  picking  be¬ 
fore  they  reached  eight  weeks.  He  was 
lucky  that  coccidiosis  did  not  break  out. 
The  chicks  that  developed  the  canni¬ 
balism  habit  did  not  forget  it,  and 
those  that  were  kept  as  pullets  for 
the  laying  house,  carried  it  over  into 
the  laying  flock.  It  seems  that  they 
never  forget  the  habit.  b.  p. 


Crooked  Breasted  Cockerel 

I  have  a  White  Rock  cockerel  which 
I  would  like  to  use  for  breeding,  but 
find  he  has  an  imperfect  breast  bone. 
Is  it  possible  that  chicks  from  this 
cockerel  would  inherit  crooked  breasts 
also?  Is  it  at  all  advisable  to  use  such 
a  bird?  j.  p. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

There  is,  of  course  a  possibility  that 
a  weak  breasted  male  may  transmit 
such  a  weakness  to  his  offspring.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  more  probable  that  this 
crooked  breast  is  due  to  feeding  or  to 
improper  roosts,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  chicks  would  be  in  any  way  af¬ 
fected,  if  the  male  is  also  a  good  ac¬ 
tive,  vigorous  one. 


” double-duty "  STARTER 


COULD  HAVE  SAVED  IT,  TOO! 


THIS  IS  RICKETS! 

It  makes  a  bird  wobbly  on  her  feet 
.  .  .  slows  her  growth  .  .  .  curves  her 
spine  .  .  .  softens  her  beak  until  it’s  like 
rubber.  Too  often,  the  bird’s  trouble  can 
be  traced  to  a  nutritionally-deficient  egg 
— and  to  the  fact  that  a  young  chick  can’t 
eat  enough  of  "just  a  good  starter”  to 
head  off  the  disease. 

THE  DIFFEREHCE  IN 
“DOUBLE-DUTY”  STARTER 

It’s  the  ability  to  correct  many  nutri¬ 
tional  deficiencies  in  the  first  weeks  of  a 
chick’s  life  that  makes  Pratts  Double- 
Duty  Starter  vastly  different  from  "just 
a  good  starter.”  Good  chicks  get  the  fin¬ 
est  possible  start  with  Pratts.  Weak 
chicks,  in  many  a  case,  get  another  chance 
...  a  chance  not  just  to  live,  but  to 
grow  into  strong,  healthy,  heavy-laying, 
profitable  birds! 

Not  a  cure-all,  not  a  medicine,  Pratts 
Double -Duty  Starter  can’t  correct  all 
chick  troubles.  It  contains  nothing  but 
the  most  wholesome  foods  for  infant 
chicks.  It’s  quickly  digestible.  It’s  power¬ 
fully  nutritious.  In  fact,  it’s  purposely 
made  so  rich  in  health-protecting  ele¬ 
ments — in  all  the  known  essential  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals  and  other  important  nu¬ 
tritives —  that  the  first  few  ounces  can 
head  off  Rickets,  Nutritional  Leg  Paral- 

“DOUBLE-DUTY" 
CHICK  STARTER 


ysis.  Hock  Disease  and  many  other  trou¬ 
bles,  even  if  they  are  inherited  from 
the  egg. 

YOU’LL  SEE  THE  RESULTS 
^  OF  PRATTS  NEXT  FALL! 

This  year,  feed  Pratts  Double -Duty 
Starter.  W atch  it  help  your  good  chicks 
stay  good.  Watch  it  flood  many  a  weak 
chick  with  vigor — with  vitality  for 
growing,  for  paying  you  a  profit.  Next 
fall,  when  you  house  more  good  pullets 
than  you  expected,  you’ll  know  that 
Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  paid!  Insist 
on  Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  from 
your  dealer. 


75  years  of 
Dependability 


Send  for  PRATTS  Authorita¬ 
tive,  Informative,  Easy-to- 
Understand  Chick  Booklet. 


Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  BC-159 

Philadelphia  6,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  booklet 
entitled  "Their  Life  is  in  YOUR 
Hands.” 


Name  .... 
Address 
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NEXT  TIME  YOU  BUY  FEED, 
ASK  YOUR  FEED  DEALER  FOR 

CALCITE 
CRYSTALS 

Write  today  for  free  samples  and  “Minute 
Library”  on  minerals  in  the  feeding  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126.  Newton,  New  Jersey 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  Chicks 
shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to  breed. 
Shipped  parcel  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchei-y.  Send  orders  now.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 

Non  Sexed  Cockerels  Pullets 

White  and  Barred  Rocks .  $  9.90  $11.95  $12.40 

Columbia  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  in  nt  ii  •  o  •  r\ 

White  Wyandottes .  lU.ya  11. yd  13.40 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White,  in  nc  •**  cn  •to  a 

Black  and  Buff  Minorcas .  IVJ.yd  «>.dVS  IS.4U 

MY.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Ml 

BABY 
ssr  CHICKS 

$C.50 

VANV  BREED 

ANY  SEX 

WE  SELECT 

NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 

$7.95  iS 
f.  Healthy,  Ohio 

• 

to'sell  M WENE  CHICKS 


ELMER  H.  WENE 


WRITE 

TODAY! 


Specialized  Flocks  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
R.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks  for  EGGS 

Chicks  for  the  commercial  poultry  farmer — who  supplies  fancy 
quality  eggs  and  meat  to  his  buyers — demands  an  extra  profit 
for  extra  livability,  early  maturity  and  top-grade  quality. 

Replacement  Guarantee  on  All  Matings,  write  for  details.  More  2-to- 

6-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  mated  to  R.O.P.  Males  (200-300  egg 
dams)  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  4  competitively  rriced  matings. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  and  Wene 
U.S. Copyrighted  specialty  chicks.  Mail  card  for  CATALOG  today! 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

uarter-century  breeding,  program  has  made  Wene  Chicks  a  byword  for  EXTRA 

"as  the  East’s  farm  housewives. 


HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
YEAR  AROUND 

U.  S.  New  Icncy  APPROVED 

1,(00,000  Eggs 
Hatching  Capacity. 
Prompt  Reliable  Service 

No  order  too  small 
or  too  large. 


Our  quarter-century  Dreeaing  program  nas  maae  w 
PROFITS  among  commercial  poultrymen,  as  well 
Get  our  big  color  book  today. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  D-3,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


5W  12cuzUty 


SIRED 
rBY  MALES 
FROM 

PEDIGREED 

Send  today  for  our  Free  Poultry  Book.  Compare  our  Prices  and 
Quality  with  others  and  see  for  yourself  why  over  300,000 
poultrymen  have  preferred  Sieb’s  Chicks.  Our  Egg  Master  Chicks 
can’t  be  beat  for  profits,  regardless  of  price.  They  come  from 
200,000  U.  S.  Approved  Breeders  and  are  priced  amazingly  Sow. 

If  you  want  Egg  Laying  Contest  Winners  and  Show  Birds, you’ll  be 
proud  to  own  a  beautiful  flock  of  these  Big  Profit  Chicks.  Backed 
by  37  years  Breeding  and  our  R.O.P.  Program  insures  results,  r 


VALUABLE 
CHICK  BOOK 

Gives  expert  tips  on  Feeding, 
Management,  Sanitation, 
Marketing, etc.Send  postcard 
today.  We’ll  mail  the  book 
and  bargain  prices  at  once. 


with  EGG 
RECORDS 
OF  200 
TO  300  UP 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  424,  Lincoln,  Illinois 


Pullets-Males-Hybrids 


HAVEN’T  YOU  HAD  ENOUGH  OF  PARALYSIS  AND  CANNIBALISM? 

U.  S.  CERTIFIED  PULLORUM  CLEAN  ARE  DISEASE  RESISTANT 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  •  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Of  the  Ptnefjtmst  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 

EAST  CHESTNUT  AVE.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

FULL  GUARANTEE 

BOTH  OUR  BREEDS  ARE  LEADERS  IN  THE  VINELAND  HEN  TEST 


^2!^,  N.  Y.-U.  S.  APPROVED 

/4BPkg^P^kPullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Red 
Barred  Cross  Chicks. 
g^OSrt^tfijBvFree  circular  &  price  list. 

INfiLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 

I5HADEL  LEGHORNS  1 

Chicks  from  large  type  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  postpaid. 
Prices  per  100  Cockerels  $2.00 

AA  Mated  St.  Run. ..  .$10.00  Pullets . $20.00 

AAA  Mated  St.  Run. .. . $1 1.00  Pullets . $22.00 

ORDER  direct  or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 
SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Figuring  Egg  Production 

What  is  the  best  way  of  figuring 
annual  egg  production  on  a  flock  of 
laying  hens?  j.  j. 

New  Jersey 

Figuring  annual  egg  production  on  a 
hen  housed  basis  is  no  doubt  the  best 
measure  of  the  productive  capacity  of 
a  strain  of  birds.  This  makes  the  flock 
carry  losses  due  to  mortality  and  cull¬ 
ing,  which  after  all  indicates  viability 
as  well  as  production  per  bird.  Via¬ 
bility  or  livability  is  certainly  a  desir¬ 
able  character.  Hen  housed  figures,  of 
course,  give  a  lower  egg  average  per 
bird,  but  a  truer  measure  of  produc¬ 
tive  performance  coupled  with  high  or 
low  livability.  Monthly  average  per 
bird  consists  of  taking  the  number  of 
birds  on  the  first  and  last  day  of  the 
month  and  dividing  the  total  by  two. 
For  mo'St  purposes  this  is  a  very  practi¬ 
cal  method,  but  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  fact  that  more  hens  may  be 
culled  or  may  die  early  or  late  in  the 
month. 

A  “hen  day”  basis,  of  course,  is  the 
most  accurate,  and  consists  essentially 
of  figuring  the  actual  number  of  hens 
by  days.  For  example,  if  you  had  100 
birds  for  the  first  10  days,  that  would 
be  1,000  hen  days;  if  you  then  culled 
the  flock  to  90  birds  and  they  were  to 
stay  for  10  days,  that  would  be  900 
hen  days;  then  if  the  last  10  days  you 
had  80  birds,  this  would  be  800  hen 
days.  Let  us  say  that  your  birds  laid 
1,800  eggs  for  the  month,  thus  each 
hen  would  average  .6666  eggs  per  day, 
or  20  per  month  on  a  “hen  day”  basis. 
With  100  at  the  start  and  80  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  you  would  get  the 
same  result  of  20  eggs  per  bird.  You 
can  see  that  if  you  culled  heavy,  early 
or  late  in  the  month,  or  if  mortality 
is  bunched  early  or  late,  the  “hen  day” 
basis  would  be  more  accurate  than  the 
average,  but  a  lot  more  bother  to  figure 
out.  If  mortality  and  culling  are  dis¬ 
tributed  fairly  evenly  over  the  month, 
the  average  is  very  accurate  and  easy 
to  calculate.  Briefly,  you  add  the  num¬ 
ber  of  layers  each  day  and  divide  by 
the  number  of  days  in  the  month.  This 
gives  you  the  average  number  of  hens 
on  a  “hen  day”  basis.  If  you  figure 
the  monthly  “hen  day”  basis,  all  you 
need  to  do  is  to  add  the  monthly 
summaries  for  your  year’s  total. 

Central  Heating’  for 
.Brooder  Houses 

I  have  two  large  double  brooder 
houses  and  two  single  brooder  houses 
which  I  would  like  to  assemble  in  one 
connected  row  and  install  some  form 
of  central  heating.  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  your  advice  and  suggestion 
in  regard  to  central  heating.  b.  d. 

Ocean  County,  N.  J. 

Your  best  bet  for  central  heating 
would  be  a  two-pipe  job,  one  a  flow 
and  the  other  a  return.  Use  wall-type 
radiators  and  set  flat  on  legs  about 
nine  inches  off  the  floor.  Each  radiator 
can  be  covered  with  a  regular  type 
hover,  and  be  out  from  the  rear  wall 
far  enough  so  you  can  work  around 
it.  You  could,  of  course,  use  a  pump 
on  your  water  line,  and  it  could  be 
thermostatically  controlled.  Thus  you 
would  have  one  of  the  best  type  sys¬ 
tems.  Each  radiator  should  have  sepa¬ 
rate  valves  to  control  water  flow,  also 
unions  near  the  wall,  so  it  can  be 
taken  out  if  not  needed. 


Heavy  Layers  Break  Down 

I  killed  a  hen  which  was  apparently 
normal,  but  when  she  was  opened, 
there  was  one  hard  shelled  egg  and 
three  soft  shelled  ones,  and  one  nor¬ 
mal  yoke  with  a  lot  in  the  making  in¬ 
side  her.  I  have  killed  hundreds  of 
hens  but  never  saw  anything  like  this 
before.  I  have  been  feeding  quite  heavy 
for  eggs  and  getting  top  results  from 
a  formula  of  my  own,  and  wonder  if 
anyone  else  ever  found  a  case  of  this 
kind.  p.  H. 

Luzerne  County,  Pa. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  hard 
shelled  egg  and  numerous  soft  shelled 
ones  in  the  body  cavity  of  a  hen.  This, 
of  course,  indicates  a  break  down  of 
the  reproductive  system,  due  to  heavy 
production.  A  hen  can  stand  just  so 
much  and  then  she  breaks  down  and 
you  have  a  dead  hen  on  your  hands. 
These  birds  are,  no  doubt,  some  of  the 
better  layers  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  these  are  the  birds  that  break 
down  and  fall  by  the  wayside. 


Buckwheat  Hulls  for  Litter 

Will  you  please  advise  as  to  the 
practicability  and  safety  of  using  buck¬ 
wheat  hulls  for  poultry  house  litter? 
Will  the  hens  eat  them?  j.  a.  k. 

New  York 

Buckwheat  hulls  can  be  used  for 
litter.  I  do  not  believe  the  hens  would 
eat  enough  to  cause  any  trouble.  The 
only  danger  I  can  see  is  the  possibility 
that  the  hulls  will  get  wet  and  moldy; 
but  if  your  poultry  house  is  well  venti¬ 
lated  and  dry,  this  will  not  be  a 
bother. 


•  Kerr’s  lively  chicks  are  bred  for 
extra  growth,  extra  eggs  extra  large, 
to  bring  you  extra  profits.  Add  some 
Kerr  chicks  to  your  flock  this  year. 

Kerr’s  120,000  sturdy  breeders  are 
blood-tested  every  year  for  BWD 
(Pullorum)  by  slow-tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  240-acre  breeding  farm. 

Weekly  hatches;  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Special  discount  on 
advance  orders.  Dependable  service 
for  39  years. 

" Have  50  hens  raised  from 
your  day-old  chicks.  They  are 
wonderful  layers.”—  Maine. 

•  Write  or  call  for  Free 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide 
and  price-list,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office. 

NEW  YORK  CONN.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Danbury  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  NEW  JERSEY  Dunmore 
f.i,n9!lamt0n  Paterson  Reading 

Middletown  Woodbury 
Schenectady  Jamoaburg  DepK  19 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
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Kerr  Chickeries 


Make  your  Profit  Margin  B/g 


What  you 
SPEND 
for  feed 


L 


$  PROFIT  { | 

What  you  [ 
RECEIVE 
for  eggs 
and  meat 


WITH 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 


Eighteen  years  of  fhiftfC 
poultry  improve- 
ment  work  under  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  • 
of  Agriculture  has  built 
up  our  chicks  to  the  point  where  you  get 
lots  of  eggs  at  low  feed  cost.  We  bought 
$22,070.60  worth  of  breeding  stock  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  this  year  from  leading  R.O.P.  breed¬ 
ers  to  improve  our  Master-Mated  Mating  chicks 
Every  year  is  a  good  poultry  year  if  you  have 
a  good  profit  margin  by  raising  stock  like  this. 

EGG  RECORDS  behind  our  R.O.P.  Sired 

Master- Mated  Mating  Chicks 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

240  to  333  egg  background 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

200  to  314  egg  background 
WHITE  ROCKS 

225  to  313  egg  background 
BARRED  ROCKS 

210  to  325  egg  background 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

284  to  306  egg  background 
Also  3  Dependable  Crossbreds 
Hamp-Rocks  (sex  linked  egg  cross). 
Rock-Hamps  (barred  egg  and  broiler  cross). 
Minorca-Leghorns  (white  egg  cross). 

Free  Cataloa  I?,r.op,  8  cani  today  for  our  new  catalog 
filled  with  factual  reasons  and  records 
Celling  why  Pennsylvania  Farms 
clicks  produce  more  eggs  and 
meat  at  lower  cost.  We'lt 
also  include  our  low 
prices. 


LEGHORNS 

BARRED  ROCKS 


BREEDING 


uallty  Chicks  Bred  100%  Pullorum 

Ispecially  for  Pro-  f  Free  Chicks  with 

ductlon  Profits.  ,  Pedigreed  ancestry 

or  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 

athan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401.  Cuddebackville.  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 

_ Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  It.  O.  I 

Hens.  Straight  Run  $10.00  &  $11.00  per  100.  Pullets 
$20.00  &  $22.00  per  100.  Cockerels  $2.00  per  100. 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


# 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY 

Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania 


VIM-VIGOR-VITAUTY 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  10O 

Gasson  Spec.  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00  $22.00  $2.00 

Large  Type  £>.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  A  It.  I.  Reds  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds..  15.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  .  10.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  Guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 
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News  From 

The  Garden  State  4-H  Club  members 
took  part  in  the  nationwide  observation 
of  4-H  Club  Week  last  month  by 
summarizing  the  past  year’s  work  and 
setting  their  sights  for  the  year  ahead. 
The  1947  4-H  theme  adopted  is  “Work¬ 
ing  together  for  a  better  home  and 
world  community.”  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Mildred  B.  Murphey,  State 
Club  Leader,  several  4-H’ers  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared  on  radio  broadcasts  dur¬ 
ing  March.  Bernard  Levine  of  Free¬ 
hold,  the  State  4-H  Club  President,  and 
his  county  leader,  Leonard  B.  Williams, 
appeared  on  a  WNBC  broadcast.  Miss 
Murphey  was  a  guest  on  an  early 
morning  WOR  farm  broadcast;  Carl 
S.  Pfinicke,  president  of  the  Passaic 
County  4-H  Leaders  Council  and 
leader  of  the  club  in  which  his  son, 
Carl  W.,  has  done  outstanding  work 
in  poultry,  gave  a  father  and  son  inter¬ 
view  on  WJZ;  and  WSNJ,  Bridgeton, 
featured  4-H  Club  week  with  Kenneth 
Pickett,  Cumberland  County’s  4-H 
Agent  and  Miss  Jane  Conger,  Home 
Agent-at-Large.  There  are  8,000  club 
members  in  the  State  at  present  with 
900  local  volunteer  men  and  women 
leaders  working  under  the  direction  of 
Club  Agents  and  Home  Agents. 


Feed  is  needed  more  urgently  for 
more  productive  forms  of  livestock  and 
labor  is  too  valuable  to  use  it  on  motive 
power  furnished  by  horses.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  power-driven  machinery  is  fast 
driving  the  faithful  horse  off  New 
Jersey  farms.  An  all-time  record  low 
of  18,000  horses  was  reported  in  New 
Jersey  in  January  1947.  This  down¬ 
ward  trend,  which  started  in  1910  when 
the  first  tractors  appeared,  has  slipped 
from  about  95,000  head.  The  per  head 
horse  value  dropped  from  $104  on 
January  1,  1946  to  $93  one  year  later. 
A  similar  trend  exists  throughout  the 
nation.  There  was  a  decrease  of  ap¬ 
proximately  10  per  cent  in  the  country’s 
horse  population  during  the  past  year. 


New  Jersey’s  10  farmer  cooperative 
fruit  and  vegetable  auctions  last  year 
served  1,337  wholesale  buyers  repre¬ 
senting  295  cities  in  12  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  These  auctions 
were  operated  at  Beverly,  Cedarville, 
Glassboro,  Hammonton,  Hightstown, 
Landisville,  Pedricktown,  Swedesboro, 
Vineland  and  Washington.  Beverly 
served  531,  the  greatest  number  of  any 
market.  The  cooperative  auctions  repre¬ 
sent  about  12,000  farmer-mepibers  and 
during  1946  sold  4,140,727  packages  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  valued  at 
$7,830,835. 


Two  Hunterdon  County  dairymen  re¬ 
ported  satisfactory  results  with  mow 
curing  of  hay  at  the  county’s  grassland 
farming  meeting  recently.  Norman 
Fulper,  Lambertville,  put  his  hay  in 
in  the  chopped  form  by  blowing  it  in¬ 
to  the  mow  and  reported  that  it  cost 
him  about  $1.50  a  ton  to  cure  the  hay. 
He  reported  curing  it  up  to  depths  of 
20  feet  in  the  mow.  He  emphasized 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


Flemington, 

N.  J. 

Flemington  Auction 

Market; 

Tel. 

Flemington  242.  C. 

H. 

Stains,  Auction 

Master.  Egg  prices, 

March  18. 

White  Eggs  — 

Low 

High 

Fancy  Extras . 

..$0.55%  $0.603/4 

Fancy  Mediums . 

.  .  .49% 

.513/4 

Grade  A  Extras .  . .  . 

.  .  .53% 

.59% 

Grade  A  Mediums.  . 

.  .  .51% 

.54% 

Pullets . 

.  .  .453/4 

.46% 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .81 

.92% 

Goose  . 

3.10 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Grade  A  Extras . 

.  .  .48% 

.51% 

Grade  A  Mediums. 

.  .  .48 

.49% 

Pullets  . 

.  .  .43% 

.463/4 

Cases  sold,  2,275. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Highstown  Egg  Auction;  Tel.  193. 
Egg  prices,  March  17. 

White  Eggs  —  Low  High 

Fancy  Extra . $0.55y2  $0.63% 

Fancy  Medium . 50  .51 

Grade  A  Extra . 53  .58 

Grade  A  Medium . 49  .53 

Grade  B  Extra . 47%  .523,4 

Grade  B  Medium . 49  .49  % 

Jumbos  . 60  .65% 

Pullets  . 41  .41 

Brown  Eggs  •— 

Grade  A  Extra . 47  .52 

Grade  A  Medium . 46y2  .48% 

Grade  B  Extra . 45%  .47  y4 

Jumbos . 62  .62 

Fullets  . 40  .43% 

Cases  sold,  1,045. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  Cooperative  Egg 
Auction  Assn.,  Inc.,  Furler  St.,  R.  D.  2, 
fotpwa  Boro,  N.  J„  Tel.  Little  Falls 
4-0860.  Frank  R.  Gorman,  Auction 

T®le-r'  All  Blue  Label  Eggs. 

White  Eggs  —  Low  High 

V/rarj’e  . $0.53%  $0.62 

.  .49  .54 

Rlets  . 42  -45% 

Brown  Eggs  — 

.  .50  .58 

. 48  .49 

Pullets  . 38  .40% 


New  Jersey 


the  importance,  from  the  cost  point  of 
view,  to  dry  it  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  field.  J.  S.  Johnson  of  Cedar  Lane 
Farm,  Old  wick,  exhibited  a  sample  of 
mow  cured  hay  which  was  cured  in 
the  bale  form;  the  quality  and  color 
were  excellent.  The  bales  were  stacked 
nine  high  and  went  in  the  mow  weigh¬ 
ing  about  120  pounds.  They  are  coming 
out  at  about  half  that  weight.  The  bales 
are  string  tied  and  although  they  have 
lost  considerable  weight  still  handle 
fairly  well.  Both  these  dairymen  re¬ 
ported  that  mow  curing  seemed  to  offer 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  poor 
quality  or  loss  of  the  crop  through  bad 
curing  weather.  Fulper  observed  that 
his  cows  seemed  to  do  particularly  well 
on  his  mow  cured  hay  this  past  Winter. 

New  Jersey  egg  producers  are  not  of 
one  opinion  concerning  future  egg 
price  support  policies.  Questionnaires 
circulated  at  regional  meetings  held  by 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  Flemington,  Vineland  and 
Toms  River,  revealed  that  most  po'ultry- 
men  are  against  government-sponsored 
production  adjustments.  Most  growers 
also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
production  of  eggs  will  not  be  adjusted 
to  the  level  of  peacetime  demand  by 
the  end  of  1948  if  the  farm  price  of 
eggs  is  held  at  90  per  cent  of  national 
parity.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
“Would  you  favor  legislation  to  re¬ 
move  eggs  from  Steagall  Amendment 
support?”,  the  Flemington  voters  said 
yes  25  to  8.  At  Vineland  the  vote  was 
19  yes  and  21  no  and  at  Toms  River 
5  yes  and  40  no. 

R.  S.  Russell,  a  Hunterdon  County 
poultryman,  finds  that  a  good  Ladino 
range  saves  him  feed  in  rearing 
pullets.  Last  year  he  used  a  six-acre 
Ladino  range  seeded  in  August  1945 
and  finds  that  the  pullets  ate  very 
little  mash  in  comparison  with  the 
mash  requirements  when  reared  on  a 
poor  range.  He  finds  he  is  able  to 
handle  2,800  to  3,000  pullets  on  this 
range  and  mowed  it  five  times  through¬ 
out  the  season  to  keep  it  in  good 
succulent  condition.  The  range  shelters 
and  feeders  are  moved  by  tractor  at 
weekly  intervals.  Fve  eight-foot  feed¬ 
ers  and  a  stand  for  water  pans  are 
fastened  on  a  skid  frame  so  that  the 
whole  section  is  readily  moved  with 
a  tractor  at  the  time  the  shelters  are 
moved.  Eight  of  these  feeder  sections 
serve  the  entire  range. 

Apple  growers  are  expecting  a  lighter 
crop  in  1947  according  to  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  some  of  New  Jersey’s  lead¬ 
ing  commercial  growers.  There  are  less 
fruit  buds  on  most  trees  and  on  some 
trees  the  buds  are  weak  especially  in 
orchards  from  which  heavy  crops  were 
harvested  in  1946;  this  is  particularly 
true  of  late  Fall  and  Winter  varieties. 
The  prospects  appear  brighter  for  a 
good  crop  of  Summer  apples  of  such 
varieties  as  Starr  and  Twenty  Ounce. 

D,  M.  Babbitt 


Doyleston,  Pa. 

Bucks  County  Cooperative  Assn.,  Tel. 
281.  Lester  W.  Brinker,  Manager.  Egg 
prices,  March  17. 

White  Eggs  —  Low  High 

Fancy  Large . $0.55  $0.57 

Fancy  Medium . 52  52 

Extra  Large . 53  .56 

Extra  Medium . 49  .52 

Standard  Large . 48  .50 

Standard  Medium. . 46  .46 

Producers  Large . 48  .48 

Producers  Medium . 46  A6 

Pullets  . 43  .44 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  Large . 49  .55 

Fancy  Medium . 49  .50 

Extra  Large . 48  %  .54 

Extra  Medium . 47  .50 

Standard  Large . . . '. . 47  .49 

Standard  Medium . 45  .45 

Producers  Large . 47  .47 

Pullets  .  .42  ‘43 

Pee  Wees . 39  .40 

Cases  sold,  1,089. 

Butler,  Pa. 

Butler  Cooperative  Egg  Auction.  Tel. 
45150.  P.  O.  Box  470,  Mark  R.  Weser, 
Manager.  Egg  prices,  March  18. 

White  Eggs  —  Averaged 

Fancy  Large . $0.55 

Fancy  Medium .  52 

Extras  Large .  ’  ’53 

Extras  Medium . ‘  [  ^51 

Standard  Large . '  [52 

Standard  Medium . 50 

Producers  Large .  '  V  ’52 

Producers  Medium . 1 . . 50 

Pullets  .  47 

Pee  Wees . '. . 30 

checks  . ;  ;35% 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  Large .  47 

Fancy  Medium . *46 

Extras  Large .  47 

Extras  Medium . !.!!!!"!  46 

Producers  Large .  '50 

Pullets  . . . . . .  [41 

Brockton,.  Mass. 

Brockton  Cooperative  Egg  Auction 

Association,  Inc.  491  West  Main  St., 

Avon  Mass.  Egg  Prices,  March  17. 

Bulk  Eggs  —  Low  High 

Special  Large . $0.51%  $0.52% 

Special  Medium . 48%  48% 


Mrs.  F.  W.  Musgrave,  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  with  Emmy,  her  four  year  old 
Rhode  Island  hen.  Emmy  has  just  been 
chosen  as  Northeastern  winner  in  the 
“Miss  Slick  Chick”  Contest,  arranged 
by  Universal  Pictures  in  connection 
with  its  n.ew  film  “The  Egg  and  I” 

Egg  Rates  Now  Established 

A  few  issues  back  you  had  an  item 
“New  Express  Rates  on  Eggs.”  I  am 
shipping  eggs  every  week  to  New  York 
City  from  this  point  and  on  February 
3  I  was  billed  at  the  new  rate  of  58 
cents  a  case  by  Railway  Express 
Agency.  The  agent  showed  me  his  in¬ 
structions  on  new  rates  dated  January 
15  but  told  me  he  had  not  received 
them  until  February  1.  Should  he  have 
charged  me  the  new  rate  on  February 
3  when  I  didn’t  know  about  it  until 
after  the  shipment  was  made?  c.  E.  d. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

In  our  February  15  issue  we  reported 
that  the  new  schedule  of  Railway 
Express  Agency  rates  was  supposed  to 
go  into  effect  January  15  but  that  at 
the  time  we  went  to  press,  there  was 
yet  no  announcement  that  it  had  been 
put  into  operation. 

Apparently  these  new  rates  were 
never  publicly  announced.  Instead,  the 
schedules  were  sent  to  local  agents 
during  the  early  part  of  February  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  received,  the 
increased  rate  was  charged  on  all  sub¬ 
sequent  egg  shipments,  as  authorized  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  this  new 
rate  of  58  cents  a  case  applies  to  all 
shipments  into  New  York  City  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  also 
from  nearby  Pennsylvania  points.  The 
new  charge  from  Central  Pennsylvania 
is  69  cents  a  case,  and  from  Western 
Pennsylvania  74  to  90  cents  where  the 
increased  rate  had  originally  been 
fixed  at  $1.47. 
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All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum 
Clean 

BABY  CHICKS 
SEXED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 

A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
"you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  E.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  Februan' 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now 
ready.  Also  Capons. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses. , 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prices. 


A. HOWARD  FIN6AR,  Owner. 

BOX  H  —  PHONE  504  —  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  tee  rt.o.p.  smto 


Kind  You  Need  For 
Real  Egg  Producers 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  for 
extra  chick-health  protection. 

Royal  Mating  Chicks,  200-335 
egg  R.  O.  P.  sired  for  7  con-’ 
seeutiv©  years.  Famous  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains.  Your  choice  of 
Purebred,  Crossbred  or  Hy-Line 
Chicks,  the  new  kind  of  chicks 
bred  like  hybrid  corn.  Reason¬ 
able  prices  because  all-year  VVrite  TodQ) 


Free  Catalog 


hatching  reduces,  costs. 

NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery 
Box  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


NEUHAUSER 

Hatcheries,  Inc. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


Poultrymen! 
You  Should 
Belong 
To 

NEPPCO 


The  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers 
Council 


Write  for  free  new 
19473|NEPPCO  folder 


1 1  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


J^ULSH  farm;  chick/H 


tsYSl  All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &1 
I]  Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  wri<e  for  our  new  catalog. 

){JH  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
J**  Shipments  Mon.&Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.— Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.0®  $3.0® 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anc .  11.00  20.0®  4.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks _  13.00  16.00  12.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  R.  I.  Beds,  Red-Rocks  13.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  or  Rock-Reds _  13.00  16.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  or  Black  Leghorns .  13.00  23.0®  5.00 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires..  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 
ULSH.  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Graybitrs  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Chicks  from  Large  Type  White  Leghorns 

OUR  QUALITY  AND 
BREEDING  PROGRAM  ASSURES 

I  YOU  “BETTER  CHICKS” 

*  *  *  NO  EGGS  BOUGHT  *  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
*  *  R.  O.  P.  MALES  -  HEAD  ALL  MATING 
*  *  *  PRICE  AND  CATALOG  FREE 

_  Write  Today 

LEO  J,  GRAYBIL.L,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TRUTHS  BABY  CHICKS 


Prompt  Shipment  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $  9.50  $19.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

Spec.  N.H.  Reds  (Direct  from  NE)  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  8.00 

Assorted  Chicks  our  choice  $5.50-100.  4  wk.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  37c  ea.,  4  wk.  old  N.  H.  Red  Str.  Run  30c  ea. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  Cash  or  C.O.D. Sexing  95%.  Trutt’s  Poultry 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Hummels  Wharf,  Penna. 


BnummMRs  chicks 


All  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
Shipped  Prepaid. 

Large  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks . 

Rock-Reds  &  Red  Rocks . 

New  Hampshires . 

Free  Circular.  Heavy  Mixed .... 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R, 


Unsex  Pits  Ckls 
100  100  10» 

$12.00  $22.00  $2.00 
13.00  18.00  13.00 

13.00  18.00  13.00 

13.00  18.00  10.00 

11.00  16.00  9.50 

Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  i 
large  Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm 
Breeders.  Unsexed  $10  &  $11  —  100;  Pits.  $20 
$22 — 100;  Cockerels  $2.00 —  100. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  I 


unio  u.  s.  (Approved  and  Pullorum 
Tested  Chicks  are  big  money  makers.  Creighton 
Brothers  Strain  White  Leghorns,  Holtzapple  Strain 
White  Rocks,  Bishop's  Barred  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds, 
\V  hit©  Giants,  Light  Brahmas,  and  others.  Hatched 
from  100%  bloodtested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guaran¬ 
tees,  prompt  service.  Send  for  two  Free  Books— “Care 
rBOMnfmwv  .J™!  catalog  describing  our  stock. 
GROSS  QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  103,  Nevada,  Ohio 


Beautiful  Minorca  chicks  day  old  and  started.  Americas 
greatest  producers  larger  premium  whit©  eggs.  Colored 
literature  free.  Charles  Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana. 


Silver  Ward’s  White-Bronze  Cross 

Combines  the  better  qualities  of  U.  S.  D.  A.  Whites 
and  Broadbreasted  Bronze,  gives  you  extra  meat 
profits.  Poults  have  famous  cross-breed  health  and 
vigor,  extra  fast  growth  and  well  balanced  appearance. 
Mature  in  24  weeks  —  Hens  average  10-12  pounds, 
Toms  17-18.  Mich.,  U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Big  Discount  on  early 
booked  orders.  Write:  SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY 
BOX  37,  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Improved  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  Turkeys 

“Others  advertise  them,  we  have  them.”  Mass 
pullorum  passed.  Open  dates  through  March  on. 

BECKER  FARMS  NORTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

TURKEY  POULTS — B.B.B.  Small  whites,  49c  and  up. 

Pullorum  free.  Customers  demand  a  good  price  and 
quality.  Started  poults  avaifable.  Write  for  literature 

PINE  SPRINGS  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
L.  J.  MYERS,  R.  No.  I,  Thomasville,  Pa. 


-  MUSCOVY 

COLORED  and  WHITE 
LITTLE  FALLS  FARMS, 


DUCKLINGS 
Varieties  50 
Little  Falls. 


cents  each. 
New  Jersey 


L.  GUTMAN,  Rivervale  Road,  Rivervale,  New  Jersey 
R.  F.  D,  I,  Westwood,  N.  J.  Phone  Park  Ridge  6*0867 


270 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


RABCQC— i  <  ,  Him  cHicfrf 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Leading  All  Pens 
In  U.S.  This  Year 

Up  to  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds, 
%11  egg  laying  tests.  Tills  Babcock 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  had  laid  737  eggs  and 
773.15  points  to  date  or  92%  pro¬ 
duction  and  average  egg  size  of 
25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this  new'  pen 
continue  to  lead?  Probably  not. 


Babcock’s  World  Record  Pen  —  4057  Eggs,  4366  Points  in  51  Weeks, 


ORDER  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of 
orders  for  1947,  but  just  the  same  if  you  send 
us  your  order  now  we  can  supply  you  with  chicks 
on  almost  any  date  you  want  delivery.  Order 


BABCOCK 


straight  run,  pullets,  or  cockerels  —  95%  accuracy 
guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  in 
detail  and  explains  how  we  have  built  up  our 
strain  of  White  Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  our  world  record  pen  and  tells  how 
their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  to  the  White 
Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Write  for 
this  catalog  today. _ 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3D  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


^  One  of  America’s 

HIGHEST  PRICE  MEATS 

™J^^WScarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost 
anai  about  same  as  day-old  turkeys,  sell 

8?  higher,  much  easier  to  raise.  Quiet, 
docile  temperament.  Raise  them 

ASTONISHINGLY  EASY  TO  RAISE  WKS.  SZSf&S&S? 

-  OLD  profits; 

3%  Mos.,  6  or  8  Weeks  Old 

Fancy,  healthy;  egg-production-charged 
3H  mos.  pullets — uniform,  sturdy,  beau¬ 
tifully  developed.  Practically  every  one 

_  _  _ _  will  become  a  top-notch  layer  or  breeder. 

You  save  raising  expense,  work  on  any  Bg©  pullet  preferred,  down  to  4  weeks  old. 

NEARLY  READY-TO-LAY;  EGGS  IN  30 TO  60  DAYS 

Floor  brooded  by  experts  cheaper  than  you  can  afford  to  bother  with  them.  Write 
for  prices. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc. 


CAPONS 

ASTONISHINGLY  EASY  TO  RAISE  ■ 

PULLETS 


BABY  CHICK 

n0WJ1t”npshiret;  Reds 
j  Barred  and  White  Rock, 
1  Barred  ft  Sexlink  Crosse, 

I  accVord^!Leteakk7!la,fe  ff* 

nextVear^  1*°™  broiI°re 

lAmasmg  Uvability,  high  la^ 

I  foT  egg  Profits.  Weekly 

stocks®8  Riorum  Free 
f  ,  Choice  of  chicks  as 
day-old  pullets  or 
cockerels.  Discounts  NOW 
on  all  C-V  products! 


free  catalog 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robf.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


IT  PAYS  .... 

to  buy  your  thicks  from  a 
breeder.  And  It  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


SENE 
for 
FREE 

GUID 
BOOK 

WOLF  “FARMERS’ 


Direct  from  this  Ad,  or  write  for  24-Page  GUIDE  BOOK  and  1947  CALEN¬ 
DAR  that  tells  how  selective  mating  and  rigid  culling  have  built  up  the  pro¬ 
ducing  ability  of  8  POPULAR  BREEDS.  Describes  Prices  per  100  Chicks 
and  illustrates  our  various  matings.  Tells  how  to  "AA”  •‘AAA’ 

make  money  with  your  flock.  Bread  Mating  Mating  Mating 

A1.L  BREEDING  BIRDS  S.C.  White  Leghorn, . 511.50  $12.50  $13.50 

blood  tested  nnd  under  LeghorI,  p„llet» _ - . . .  22.00  23.00  24.00 

APA  SUPERVISION  Leghorn  Cockerel. .  3.00  3.50  4.00 

ONLY  %X  BOOKS  ORDER  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyant.  tflM  _ 

Balance  C.O.D.  Buff  Orps.,  Rock-Red  Hybrids  ...  .  12.00  13.00  14.00 

For  less  than  100  chick*  Pullets  of  above  breed*  ........  15.50  16.50 

add  50c  to  price.  cockerels  of  above  breeds .  12.00  13.00 

32SSMSe"  °"  HeaVy-  Jersey  White  Giants.- .  13.25  14,25  15.25 

DON’T  WAIT—  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed  . .  11.00  12.00  13.00 

ORDER  NOW!  Assorted  Mixed . ,...  10.00  11.00  12.00 


FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept.  5  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


Order  wolf  “farmers’  friend”  chicks 


For  More 


And  Meat 


Clements’  Chicks  are  bred  especially  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs 
and  quick  development  of  solid  meat.  Every  Clements’  Chick  inherits  all 
the  money-making  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  Clements  sensa¬ 
tional  Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers. 

MAINE-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  ^ 

Write  today  for  Catalog  —  Order  Clements  Chicks  and  be  sure  of  top  Quality. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 


Box  25 


Winterport,  Maine 


DOUGLASTON’S'R.I.REDS&CROSSES 


R.  I.  REDS 

17  years  progeny  breed¬ 
ing  means  higher  pro¬ 
duction,  larger  egg  and 
body  size.  Contest  win¬ 
ning  quality.  Tested  for 
pullorum.  Straight-run  or 
sexed.  We  deliver  date 
promised. 


DOUGIASTON  CROSSBREDS 

Healthy,  vigorous  chicks 
. — a  cross  of  our  R.  I. 
Reds  and  best  Barred 

MANOR  FARM  Rock  Males.  Wonderful 

mum  «<w  <«,  for  meat  and  eggs. 

—  T  —  Tested  for  Pullorum. 

"**’-**  Straight  run  or  sexed. 

Route  3.  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Free  Catalog. 


KUGGBD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  leghorns.  Non-Sexed  Chicks  $10  &  $11  per 
100.  Pullets  $20  &  $22  per  100.  Cockerels  $2  per  100. 
Postage  Paid.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34.  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


White  Rocks,  Eggs  &  Chicks:  Fas!  Growth  & 

Feathering,  Profitable  Egg  Production.  Pullorum  Clean. 

M.  FEARNLEY,  NO.  SCITUATE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


STARTED  CHICKS— Sex-Linked  Cross  and  R.  I. 
Reds.  Inquire  for  Special  Prices  to  move  quick. 

BAKER’S  HATCHERY,  BRANDON,  VERMONT 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

The  landscape,  the  atmosphere  and 
the  calendar  tell  us  it  is  April.  Look¬ 
ing  out  over  the  lake  we  would  know 
it  anyway  for  on  the  very  first  day 
of  the  month  the  season  opened  for 
lake  and  rainbow  trout  and  soon  the 
waters  of  Cayuga  resemble  a  polka  dot 
print  as  the  row  boats  increase  in 
number  each  day.  Some  fine  trout  are 
taken,  too.  On  Saturday  April  12, 
anglers  will  begin  to  wade  the  inland 
streams.  One  will  see  them  around 
Ithaca  along  the  big  creeks,  such  as 
Fall,  Cascadilla  and  Six  Mile;  in  En¬ 
field  gorge  and  glen  and  the  smaller 
tributaries,  wherever  the  wily  brown, 
brook  or  rainbow  trout  may  possibly 
be  lured  from  the  blue-green  waters  in 
those  streams  of  melting  snows. 

And  while  the  fishermen  are  swap¬ 
ping  yarns  and  flies,  every  housewife 
begins  to  look  with  disgust  on  the 
accumulation  of  Winter’s  webs  and  dust. 
It  is  somehow  very  satisfying  to  spend 
a  day  elbow  deep  in  pans  of  suds 
if  the  soft  water  in  those  pans  is  that 
of  melted  snow.  We  wish  we  could  have 
a  whole  row  of  cisterns  filled  with  it  to 
last  from  snow  to  snow.  Weatherisms 
come  to  mind  at  this  time,  too,  when 
April’s  smiles  and  tears  are  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Sun  and  shower,  rain 
tomorrow,  proves  ever  true  and  when 
it’s  raining  on  a  Monday  morning,  we 
like  to  believe  that,  having  begun  be¬ 
fore  seven,  it  will  stop  ere  eleven. 

Talking  about  housecleaning  brings 
to  mind  Chick  and  Dee  and  their  little 
troubles.  t)f  course  again  they  claim 
the  cherry  limb  house  in  the  honey¬ 
suckle  arch  and  it  was  cleaned  in  early 
Autumn  just  in  case  some  Winter  resi¬ 
dent  should  want  it  for  sleeping  quart¬ 
ers.  One  day  in  early  Spring  we  saw 
Chick  and  Dee  hopping  about  the  arch 
and  then  looking  inside  the  house  but 
not  venturing  within.  First  one  and 
then  the  other  would  take  their  place 
on  the  little  twig  front  porch.  Then 
they  came  over  to  the  maple  tree  by 
the  kitchen  and  surely  no  words  could 
have  been  spoken  that  would  have 
asked  for  help  more  plainly  than  they 
by  their  actions  and  pleadings:  “See 
Dee,  See  Dee.”  So  out  came  the -ladder 
and  down  came  the  house,  half  full  of 
acorns.  Some  sly  chipmunk  of  course 
in  the  sunny  days  of  Autumn  had  spent 
a  lot  of  time  carrying  them  one  by 
one  up  to  the  little  house  in  the  shelter 
of  the  heavy  honeysuckle  vine.  Those 
striped  fellows  can  do  a  lot  of  storage 
work  in  a  short  time.  I  took  off  my 
rubbers  at  the  back  porch  one  day, 
came  indoors  for  about  an  hour  and 
upon  going  outside  again  found  one 
rubber  didn’t  fit  very  well.  In  the  toe 
were  hidden  20  odd  kernels  of  corn. 
Well,  anyway  Chick  and  Dee  were 
made -happy  by  a  clean  house  and 
though  each  year  we  offer  dried  moss 
placed  near  their  home  site,  and 
rabbit  hair  amusedly  donated  by  the 
hunter,  and  known  to  be  the  choice  nest 
lining  material  of  nuthatches  and  chick¬ 
adees,  Chick  scorns  all  and  prefers  the 
fiber  door  mat.  Knowing  this  we  shear 
a  little  of  it  and  leave  it  on  the  back 
porch.  And  when  she  has  her  short 
’black  bill  filled  with  it  and  looks  up 
to  the  kitchen  window,  who  could  help 
burst  out  laughing? 

Nosey,  the  nuthatch,  met  with  an 
accident.  The  first  time  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  although  he  has  never  been 
curious  and  mischievous,  he  has  always 
been  lucky,  it  seems.  Chickadees  and 
woodpeckers  often  fly  against  our  big 
windows  and  are  sometimes  stunned 
for  a  time  and  fall  to  the  ground  or 
porch,  but  we’ve  never  known  the  nut¬ 
hatches  to  make  this  mistake.  Are  they 
more  intelligent  or  have  keener  eye¬ 
sight?  Perhaps  they  are  not  as  nervous 
in  temperament.  This  day,  howev  er,  the 
south  screen  door  was  fastened  open 
and  projected  beyond  the  corner  of  the 
house  about  a  foot.  I  was  doing  some 
work  there  and  Nosey  was  helping  as 
usual;  coming  to  an  outstretched  hand 
for  a  proffered  sunflower  seed  now  and 
then,  too.  Finally  he  disappeared  for 
a  time  only  to  reappear  like  an  arrow 
around  the  corner  and  right  into  the 
screen  door.  His  bill  went  through  the 
mesh  and  he  toppled  backward,  fell  to 
the  ground  on  his  back  in  a  small 
puddle  of  water  under  the  eaves  there, 
and  as  it  was  deep  enough  to  almost 
cover  him,  he  was  gently  lifted  from 
it  and  laid  on  a  quickly  gathered  hand¬ 
ful  of  dry  leaves.  Poor  little  fellow, 
we  couldn’t  help  thinking,  to  have  this 
happen  after  all  these  six  years  he’d 
been  such  a  pal  since  first  we  took 
his  part  when  he,  being  the  smallest 
of  four  wobbly  youngsters,  could  not 
seem  to  fight  his  own  way  and  would 
sit  on  the  edge  of  the  feeding  box 
while  the  others  ate  greedily.  We 
thought  too  of  the  little  home  over 
there  in  the  red  oak  where  he  and 
Gay  had  been  carrying  dry  leaves  for 
their  nest  that  very  morning.  Oh,  yes, 
the  tears  were  near  when  up  gets  Nosey 
and  flies  up  to  the  maple  tree  where 
he  looked  at  his  wet  feathers  and 
seemed  to  say,  “Thanks,  thanks,  thanks.” 
His  disposition  was  ruined  though  he 
was  unhurt  and  when  a  downy  wood¬ 
pecker  perched  beside  him,  he  pounced 
upon  him,  making  the  feathers  fly. 
Then  after  much  concern  over  his 
soaked  plumage  Nosey  went  down  to 
the  cafeteria  as  usual.  He  may  not 
know  we  were  to  blame  for  the  door 
being  in  his  way  but  we  know  we’re 
glad  to  still  have  Nosey  with  us. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  e.  r.  h 


April  5,  1947 


WHITLOCK 
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18.00 


PER 

100 


BABY$ 

CHICKS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SEPECI ALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 
D*EPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  I 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


CHAMBERUH 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

For  quick,  sturdy  growth,  with 
very  low  mortality  - —  Chamberlain 
Barred  Rocks  are  leaders.  They  are 
bred  to  produce  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
fits  under  average  farm  conditions. 
Order  yours  now  to  be  sure  of 
delivery.  5.500  Vt. -U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean  breeders.  Chicks  straight- 
run  or  sexed.  Write  for  free 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  -  WEST  BRATTLEBR0R0,  VERMONT 


INCREASE  YOUR  POULTRY 
INCOME  BY  STARTING 
WITH  Featherland  White 
Rocks  —  they  live  better  and 
grow  quickly  into  efficient 
producers  of  large  brown  eggs 
—  also  are  ideal  for  broilers, 
dressed  fowl,  and  roasters. 


7000  Breeders  Mass.-U.  I.  Pullorum  Clean 

For  beauty,  production  and  market  quality  that 
is  tops  —  order  Featherland  White  Rocks  now. 
Full  story  in  our  new  folder  —  wiite 


FEATHERLAND  FARM 


Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


[DOMINO  ANCONAS  4*  | 
[WIN  MAJOR  CONTESTS  ] 

Ipy 

NEW 

BOOK 

Free! 

INVESTIGATE  ANCONAS 

For  better  livability  and  plenty  of  large  ''’bite 
eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen,  investigate  our  BIG- 
NEW  IMPORTED  ANCONAS.  Write  for  my  new 
THOMAS  “DOMINO”  Anconas  Catalog  telling 
about  these  amazingly  improved  Anconas. 
RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Rt.  3,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


PARKS' 


BARRED 
ROCKS 
world's 

OLDEST 
STRAIN. 


u.». 

R.O.P. 
A  State 
Supervised 

Here's  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America** 
meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  4  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

ir  High  Egg  Production,  Meat  Quality,  Attractive 
ipearance — start  with  Combs*  Barred  Rock  Chicks, 
eir  profit  making  quality  will  make  you  another 
Lisfled  owner.  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Ap- 
jved  breeders.  Write  for  folder,  then  order  early. 
ALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


COLONIAL  CHICK* 


FIRST  for  17  consecutive  years 
because  of  LOW  PRICES,  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  service.  Leading  purebrceds, 
crossbreeds;  SEXED,  if  4Sslre!r 
U.  S,  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested. 
1"<T>  BIG  4-color  CATALOG  and  POUL* 
K/4— TRY  BOOK;  Both  FREE! 
COLONIAL  POULTRY^  FARMS.  Marlon,  Ohio 


Sf-S 


OF  MUTT-CAM  0t  CM 


■JitmrmcoifL  bloodum 


109%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckis. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  ,109  109  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $3.09 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  8.00  0.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds .  13.00  8.00  0.99 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  18.90  10-00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  B,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa- 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rocjj" 
Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
,_-1  *  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
eks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  biras. 
75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  LEE,  Box  R.  OAKMONT,  PA- 

-  WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY 
EACH.  Pullorum  Tested  Flock.  No  Reactors.  We 
otilv  Our  Own  Eggs.  Satisfaction  Guaranteea. 
)V.  AUGEN STEIN,  R.  5,  Box  252,  Vineland,  N.  J- 
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February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
bv  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  February,  1947,  are 
as  follows: 

‘  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $5.59  $.1189 

Monroe  County  Co-op . 5.35  .1108 

Delaware  County  Co-op...  5.155  .1097 

Shawangunk  Co-op.  Dairies  5.15  .1096 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op .  5.05  .1074 

*  Consumer-Farmer  Co-op.  5.02  .1068 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  4.89  .104 

Sullivan  County  Co-op -  4.68  .0996 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.615  .0982 

Four  County  Creameries..  4.61  .098 

Delaware  County  Co-op..  4.595  .0977 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  4.595  .0977 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.57  .0972 

Cohocton  Creameries .  4.57  .0972 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  4.57  .0972 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.57  .0972 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.57  .0972 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.56  .0968 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.46  .0949 

These  are  basic  prices.  Pat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.57; 
Buffalo,  $4.74;  Rochester,  $5.04. 

■*  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  8  —  Brown  Swiss  Dispersal 
Sale,  Cecil  Boling  Herd,  Fairgrounds, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

April  9  —  Brookside  Guernsey  Sale, 
C.  E.  Cassel  &  Son,  Hershey,  Pa. 

April  10  —  Green  Meadows  Gurensey 
Sale,  James  T.  Hastings,  Kirkwood,  Pa. 

April  10  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Dr.  A.  M.  Mills  herd,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

April  11  —  Ohio  State  Ayrshire  Sale, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

April  12  —  Locust  Crest'  Ayrshire 
Sale,  Lima,  Ohio. 

April  12  —  Hillcrest  Ayrshire  Dis¬ 
persal  Sale,  Robert  Hildyard,  Ferndale, 
N.  Y. 

April  12  —  Robert  Podris  Holstein 
Sale,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

April  12  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Robert  Podris  herd,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

April  14  —  Annual  New  York- State 
Hereford  Sale,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  14 — Louis  Merriman’s  Guernsey 
Sale,  York,  Pa. 

April  14  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Clarence  E.  Reed  herd,  South  Butler, 
N.  Y. 

April  16  —  S.  F.  Burton  &  Son  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

April  17 —  Frank  J.  Kahler  Jersey 
Sale,  Plain  City,  Ohio.  / 

April  18-19  —  Sam  Pulaski  Holstein 
Sale,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


John  D.  Lyons 

John  D.  Lyons,  prominent  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.  resident,  passed  away 
on  March  20.  He  was  75  years  old. 

Mr.  Lyons  was  the  dean  of  the  legal 
profession  in  Sullivan  County  and  had 
served  the  community  faithfully  as 
County  Attorney  for  24  years.  He  was 
formerly  Mayor  of  Monticello  and  a 
member  of  the  School  Board. 

Surviving  are  Mr.  Lyons’  widow  and 
three  sons,  Judge  John  D.  Lyons,  Jr., 
of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Assemblyman  James 
G.  Lyons  who  manages  Lyons’  Farm 
in  Monticello,  and  Robert  Lyons,  also 
of  Monticello. 


HOLSTEINS 


Big  Holstein  Dispersal 

In  Heated  Pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  10,  1947 

105  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Complete  dispersal.  Dr.  A.  M.  Mills  herd  of 
Earlville — T.  B.  Accredited,  all  Bang's  Vaccin¬ 
ated,  blood  tested,  many  eligible  to  go  anywhere. 
Milkers  mastitis  tested,  long  bred  long  enough 
examined  for  pregnancy.  61  COWS  in  all  stages 
of  lactation  including  many  fresh  cows  and  some 
25  due  to  freshen  in  the  early  Fall.  15  Bred 
and  Open  Heifers.  19  Heifer  Calves — majority 
granddaughters  of  famous  Montvic  Lochinvar  and 
Montvic  Bag  Apple  Gladiator.  10  Bulls  includ¬ 
ing  the  4-year-old  herd  sire,  by  Montvic  Bag 
Apple  Gladiator  from  650  lb.  fat  4%  cow,  2 
time  milking.  Sale  starts  promptly  at  10:00  A.  M., 
hot  dinner  at  noon.  REMEMBER  THIS  IS  A 
COMPLETE  DISPERSAL.  Buyers  met  at  Utica 
or  Syracuse  upon  request. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


BIG  WAYNE  ICOUNTY  AUCTION 

150  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
MONDAY,  APRIL  14  at  10:00  A.  M. 
Clarence  E.  Reed  Complete  Dispersal  at 
his  farm  in  Village  of  SOUTH  BUTLER, 
N.  Y.,  16  miles  northwest  of  Auburn, 
8  miles  south  of  Wolcott. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  90  head 
Bang’s  Vaccinated. 

60  Milkers  about  40  due  in  September. 
20  Heifers  due  with  first  calf  in  June 
Balance  Yearlings  and  Heifer  Calves. 

2  Service  Age  Bulls. 

A  long  established  herd,  home  raised, 
rich  in  Posch  breeding  and  a  very  pro¬ 
ductive  herd. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


FREE-JUDGING  MANU/ 

beam  the  fine  points  of  Holsteins  —  the  breed  wl 
neats  all  records  for  milk  production  —  — 

Yy“ch  now  constitutes  over  60  per  cent 
54.  the  dairy  cows  in  the  U.  8. —  and 
which  produces  economically  from  home¬ 
grown  feeds  and  keeps  It  up  sometimes 
as  long  as  15  to  18  years.  This  manual  is 
an  official  organ  of  The  Holstein  Friesian 
Association  of  America.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today.  — - 

HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA^  Brettlebofo,  Vermont  •  Box  1071 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  275. 

WANT  a  farm?  Eight  States.  New  catalog,  5  cents 
postage.  Batson  Farm  Agency,  489  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  supply  general  store  business;  give 
details.  BOX  5988,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  farm,  2-10  acres,  5-6  rooms, 
furnished-unfurnished,  by  year.  BOX  101,  Vandeveer 
Sta.,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania:  In  the  heart  of  the  Pocono 
Mountains,  90  miles  from  New  York  and  85  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  On  good  macadam  highway.  Old 
Colonial  stone  house,  of  9  rooms,  with  electricity.  80 
acres  of  land  with  very  large  trout  stream.  Site 
for  a  4  acre  lake.  Magnificent  views.  20  acres  of 
big  marketable  timber.  Old  barn.  Well  and  springs. 
Attractive  country  home,  and  ideal  for  a  boys’  and 
girls’  camp.  Low  taxes.  $12,000.  Tej-ms  of  $4,000 
cash  can  be  had.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn, 
Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ 

10  ACRE  Property  for  sale:  6  room  house;  good  condl- 
tion.  Rudolph  Neugebauer,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

OLD  Stratton  homestead,  396  acres,  very  productive 
land,  60  of  which  are  river  flats,  100  acres  wood 
lot,  nearly  new  three  level  barn,  45  stanchions,  10 
can  electric  milk  cooler,  large  old  barn,  other  build¬ 
ings.  Good  house,  12  rooms.  Can  be  used  as  twin, 
an  addition  of  six  rooms  for  hired  man.  Excellent 
cellar,  bath,  lights.  This  farm  is  located  on  main 
highway  number  12,  only  five  miles  from  Oxford,  15 
from  Norwich,  27  from  Binghamton.  Has  marvelous 
view  of  country  side  and  Chenango  River,  but  all 
land  can  be  plowed  by  tractor.  Just  right  for  tourist 
home,  antique  shop,  gas  station  and  cabins  if  you 
want  in  addition  to  farming.  Price  only  $15,000  bare. 
Guy  H.  Beam,  44  St.  Charles  St.,  Johnson  City, 

N.  Y.  Tel.  7-6583.  _ 

TOBACCO  farm,  35  acres,  2  sheds,  good  6-room 

house,  2-car  garage,  on  state  road;  the  best  of  land; 
bank  mortgage  $5,000.  Near  Springfield,  $13,500. 
Dairy  farm.  300  acres,  28  cows,  2  horses,  tractor, 
milking  machine,  good  house;  milk  taken  at  door; 
$14,500.  85-aere  farm,  good  house  and  barn;  on  hard 
road,  Monson,  $8,000.  Cape  Cod  modern  house,  5 
rooms  finished,  all  latest  conveniences,  fireplace; 

beautiful  view;  9  acres  land;  good  barn  and  poultry 
house;  2-car  garage,  $10,500.  John  J.  Adams,  143 
Bridge  St.,  Springfield.  Mass.  Tei.  2-8314. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  Schoharie  fruit  and  dairy  farm;.  150 

acres,  12-room  house,  all  conveniences,  8-room 
tenant  house,  fertile  limestone  soil,  900  bearing  apple 
trees;  practically  no  codling  moth,  no  fruit  failure 

in  30  years.  Also  farm  125  acres,  8-room  house,  large 
barn;  30  acres  timber  and  reforested.  Write  BOX 

4990,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

20  ACRES  choice  muckland  near  Sodus,  N.  Y„  for 
rent.  E,  E.  Schmick,  Elmira,  N.  Y, _ 

$1,150.  50  acres,  house,  barn,  creek,  fruit;  nice  lo- 

cation;  easy  terms.  Willhite,  R.  1,  Doigeville,  N.  Y. 

SOUTH  SHORE,  Long  Island:  Well  known  dairy  farm, 
20  cleared  acres,  nice  7-room  house,  oil  heat;  barn 
for  28  head  cattle,  barn  for  horses,  sheds,  milk  house, 
new  pasteurizing  -plant,  2  milking  machines,  tractor, 
complete  farm  equipment,  new  Dodge  pickup  truck, 
milk  route,  average  500  quarts,  grosses  $20,000  year, 
live  wire  can  double;  27  head  cattle.  Quick  sale  takes 
all  for  $40,000;  cash  $10,000.  Seen  by  appointment. 
BOX  5001,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

151  ACRES  on  hard  surface  road,  6  acres  wood  lot, 
10  acres  permanent  pasture,  135  acres  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  tillable,  tractor  worked.  Will  support  60 
head  of  cattle.  Modem  10-room  house,  electricity, 
bath,  hardwood  floors.  Cow  barn  30  stanchions,  5  box 
stalls,  drinking  cups,  2  silos,  horse  barn,  granary, 
hog  pen,  hen  house,  hay  barn,  all  slate  roofs  and 
painted  in  A-l  condition.  To  appreciate  this  farm 
you  would  have  to  see  it.  Timothy  Flynn,  Buskirk, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  265  acre  Maryland  Eastern  Shore  paying 
farm,  real  setup  raising  steers,  broilers,  dairying. 
Modern  bungalow ;  plenty  good  buildings,  poultry 
equipment,  new  furniture.  W.  I.  Rhodes,  Marydel, 
Maryland. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  and  general  crop  farm,  150-250 
acres  central  New  York.  BOX  5005,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

DUTCHESS  County:  Productive  200  acre  dairy  farm, 
near  parkway;  alfalfa;  lake  frontage,-  large  stream 
through  farm ;  all  modern  conveniences,  house  and 
barn.  BOX  5006,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MODERN  dairy  farm  about  55  miles  from  New  York 
City;  132  acres,  39  stanchions;  main  house  of  12 
rooms,  bath  and  electric ;  two  tenant  houses ;  fine 
location  on  two  wide  roads.  D.  H.  Heitner,  Attorney, 
162  Montgomery  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Newburgh  816.  _ 

RENT  or  buy,  small  farm,  125  miles  New  York  City; 
good  road.  BOX  5012,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  99  acre  farm,  running  water  In  barn, 
electricity  in  barn  and  poultry  houses.  Large  8- 
room  house,  line  cellar,  large  attic;  gas  range.  20 
acres  in  growing  grain,  plenty  of  hay  and  straw  in 
barn.  Fine  for  dairy  farm,  2  meadows,  5  acres  in 
timber,  stream,  good  producing  land.  Electricity  in 
house.  Close  to  school,  stores  and  church.  Reasonable, 
$4,750.  BOX  5009,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

900  ACRE  Stock  farm.  700  acres  cleared,  modern 

machinery  can  he  used.  Running  water,  8  room  house, 
lights,  water,  bath,  telephone.  Fully  equipped  with 
modern  machinery.  58  head  cattle,  2  tractors,  3  bams, 

2  tenant  houses,  on  Federal  highway.  Price  $60,000. 
346  acre  stock  farm.  8  room  house,  slate  roof,  bank 
bam,  hay  fork.  20.0  acres  cleared;  balance  in  valuable 
timber  pine,  oak.  Running  water  in  all  fields,  well 
fenced,  good  highway.  Price  $16,500.  900  acre  dairy 
farm.  Fully  equipped,  10  room  modem  house,  tenant 
house,  large  modem  dairy  bam.  A  going  business  on 
Federal  highway  milk  route.  Price  $75,000.  125  acre 
farm,  7  room  modem  house,  tenant  house,  bam,  good 
highway,  bus  service,  river  farm.  Price  $15,000. 
J.  D.  Addington,  Phone  226,  Charlottesville,  Va.  Any 
these  farms  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms.  Located 
where  sun  shines  in  winter  time. 

186  ACRE  homestead,  2  houses,  electricity,  bath,  fur¬ 
nace,  gas  for  heat  and  power.  Large  barns,  25  acres 
apples,  excellent  soil.  Johnson  Realty  Co.,  Canandaigua, 
New  York.  Established  1918, 

FOR  SALE  125  acres;  farm  3  miles  to  milk  stations 
good  soil.  80  tons  of  good  hay.  Steve  Maekavciak, 
Edmeston,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Small  neighborhood  store;  grocery,  news, 
confections;  $2,000  monthly  steady.  Long  established. 
Available  May  1st  at  $2750.  BOX  5016,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 

230  ACRE  dairy  farm,  with  retail  milk  route  in  good 
location,  $18,000,  cash  required.  K".  C.  Scheidell, 
Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

CATSKILL  Mts.  360  acres,  best  dairy  farm,  10?room 

modern  residence,  8-room  tenant  house,  modem  bam 
with  80  fine  cattle,  silo,  tractor,  all  equipment, 
electricity,  telephone,  best  of  water,  creek,  1  mile 
to  village;  price  $36,500,  $20,000  cash;  others.  O. 
Steiner,  Broker,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4632. 

FOR  Sale:  70  acres  or  amount  wanted  with  buildings, 
electricity,  valuable  quarry  in  Virginia.  BOX  5029, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Tidewater  Virginia  farms.  The  most  pro¬ 
ductive  area  in  the  South.  Ideal  climate.  Virginia 
Realty  Company,  Carrsville,  Virginia. _ 

CAPE  COD:  12  rooms,  150  acres,  farm  buildings, 
200  M  lumber,  tide  water  frontage,  ideal  Summer 
home;  $5,000.  Caterson,  Damariscotta  Mills,  Maine. 
FREE  list.  Dairy,  poultry  farms,  gas  stations, 
tourist  homes.  Connecticut  Realty  Company,  South- 
ington,  Connecticut. _ _ 

RIVER  front,  100  acre  fertile  farm,  7  room  dwelling, 
improvements,  30-tie  bam,  near  village,  $12,000. 

O.  S.  Jansen,  Walikill,  N.  Y.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046. 
FOR  Sale:  Thriving  general  store,  including  stock, 

fixtures,  building,  two  apartments  in  second  floor, 
newly  modernized  self  service;  for  particulars  write 
W.  C.  Jones,  Owner,  Goldsboro,  Md,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  100  acre  dairy  farm  on  highway,  11  room 

house,  modern  improvements;  cement  basement  bam, 
26  ties.  All  buildings  in  good  condition.  25  head 
stock.  Almost  all  new  machinery;  two  tractors  on 
rubber.  BOX  5024,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  house  with  some  ground  in  country, 
about  $25  monthly;  option  to  buy.  BOX  5043, 
Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farmer  with  own  stock  wishes  to  rent  Grade-A 
dairy  farm  within  100  miles  of  New  York.  State 
full  particulars.  BOX  5045,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Blueberry  farm  In  South  Jersey;  5  acres 
yielding,  50  acres  suitable  for  same.  Creek  running 
through  property.  BOX  5040,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

141  ACRE  farm.  110  miles  N.  Y.  C.  7-room  stone 
house,  barn  40x90,  2-story  chicken  house,  stream 
through  property,  electricity,  110  acres  tillage,  rest 
woodland;  near  Hamburg,  Pa.  Price  $8,000.  BOX 
5042,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm  or  country  home,  improve¬ 
ments,  furnished  desired;  rent  or  lease.  BOX  113, 
Carmel.  N.  Y, 

FOR  Rent:  Dairy  and  poultry  farm  on  Owasco  Lake, 

3  miles  to  town,  hard  road.  W.  Eshleman, 
Auctioneer,  Moravia,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Catskills,  14-room  house,  newly  roofed  and 
painted,  electricity,  bathroom,  unlimited  water 
supply,  nice  cellar,  big  porch,  ideal  for  boarders; 
other  buildings,  trout  brook,  few  acres,  near  village, 
school  bus.  BOX  5038,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

125  ACRE  chicken  farm,  stoker  steam  heat,  lights, 
bath,  hard  road,  4  decker  chicken  house,  other 
buildings,  spring  water  piped  house  and  coops,  creek 
swimming  hole,  woods,  2  miles  to  village  and  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River.  $5,000.  Floyd  A.  Dymond,  Tunk- 

hannock,  Pennsylvania. _ 

SCHOHARIE  County  farm,  116  acres.  Cape  Cod 

style  house,  11  rooms,  large  barns,  cow  stable,  18 
stanchions,  timber  and  woodland.  Large  new  fire 

place,  stream  for  boating  and  fishing,  one  pair  horses, 
farm  machinery.  Price  $7,500  cash.  Joe  Ennis,  owner, 
Frankinton,  P.  O.  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. _ 

175  ACRES,  mile  from  Greene,  Chenango  County,  20 
miles  from  Binghamton,  school  bus,  sugar  bush, 
10-room  house,  bath,  furnace,  electric  lights,  base¬ 
ment  barn  40x70,  gravity  water  system,  silo,  tool 

shed,  room  for  1,000  hens,  two  horses,  25  cows, 

tractor-plow-harrow-mower,  spreader,  milker,  cooler 
and  all  tools,  $15,000.  E.  A.  Scott,  Birdsall  St., 
Greene,  160  Y3,  or  H.  P.  Van  Order,  39  Clarke  St., 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  small  lunchroom  upstate  or 

Pennsylvania  for  season,  two  people  can  run.  Would 
also  consider  boarding  house  in  Summer  resort.  No 
liquor.  Mrs.  B.  Morath,  19  West  87th  St.,  New 
York  City  24,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Small,  going  poultry  farm.  Have  $1,000 
down  payment.  Owner  remain  if  desired.  Shares 
considered.  Genung,  29  Ogden  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  151  acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  36  acres 
large  timber  woodland,  5 -room  house,  electricity, 
running  water  and  bath,  outbuildings,  built  in  past 
4  years;  located  on  stone  road  highway  313.  BOX 
5047,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

70  ACRE  grape  and  poultry  farm,  large  lake  front, 
attractive  9-room  home,  conveniences,  fine  out¬ 
buildings,  equipment;  sacrifice.  $15,000  Glick, 
Clayton,  N.  J. _ 

TENANT-Dairyman:  Unusual  opportunity  to  thorough 
milker  and  competent,  dependable  worker.  May 
share  in  business  after  proving  ability.  Small  attrac¬ 
tive  home,  conveniences,  clean  productive  farm,  handy 
buildings,  tested  Holstein  herd.  State  experience, 
particulars,  references.  George  Corby,  Honeoye  Falls, 
New  York. _ 

SALE:  60  acre  farm  in  Adirondacks,  two  houses,  barn, 
garage,  other  outbuildings,  smooth  rolling  field, 
loam  soil,  trout  stream.  Roy  E.  Russell,  R.  D.  3, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

195  ACRE  dairy  farm,  capable  of  development  into 

beautiful  estate,  overlooking  Mohawk  Valley.  Large 

house  and  barn,  electricity  and  water;  60  acres  timber, 
sugar  bush.  Delano  Smith,  R.  3,  Frankfort,  N,  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Acre,  large  double  house,  place  to  live 

and  income,  natural  gas,  furnace,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  good  water,  improved  street,  hospital,  glass 
factory,  high  school,  3  blocks  from  store.  Greyhound 
bus  line;  $4,500.  Immediate  possession.  Clyde 
Vanderhoof,  Wellsboro,  Pa, _ 

DAIRY  ranch,  257  acres,  excellent  house,  bath, 
modern  barn  for  45  head,  2  silos,  machinery  shed, 
poultry  house,  30  cows,  horses,  hens.  Complete  line 

machinery,  tractor,  level  fields,  120  acres.  River 
pasture.  $25,000.  Others.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency, 
Davenport,  N.  Y. _ 

SEND  for  1947  catalog  of  farm,  lake  frontage  and 
business  opportunities.  The  Miller  Realty  Co., 
Realtors,  Geneva,  Ohio. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  Connecticut  dairy,  poultry  farm 
with  large  rambling  farm  house.  Dairy  barn  40x100, 
ties  up  38  head,  Jamesway  equipped.  Many  desirable 
building  lots  over  looking  large  valley  with  pond  and 
brook.  Ideal  as  a  farm  or  estate.  House  modern.  New 
oil  furnace  hot  water  heat;  65  acres  of  rich  tractor 
worked  land;  artesian  well.  House  could  be  made 
into  four  apartments.  Income  from  milk,  hay,  poultry, 
eggs,  wood.  A  good  investment  for  right  party.  Can 
be  bought  with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  Owners 
wish  to  retire  on  acccount  of  health.  Write  E.  E. 
Smith,  R.  F,  D.,  Lebanon,  Conn. _ 

195  ACRES,  house  A-l  shape,  electricity  in  all  the 
buildings,  ’running  water,  10-room  house,  school 
bus  at  door,  nearest  town  two  miles,  business  town  five 
miles,  three  milk  stations,  three  feed  stores,  milk 
truck  at  door,  17  head  dry  stock,  team  of  horses  and 
harness,  farm  machinery,  milking  machine,  barn  36x40, 
tool  shed  24x40,  hen  house  20x50.  Price  $8,000;  terms 
half  down.  BOX  5053,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale  or  rent:  7-acre  chicken  farm,  1,000  chicks, 
coops  and  one  room  cabin,  tractor.  Dutchess  County. 
Mary  Ray,  715  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  Sale:  Store  and  meat  market  doing  business. 

Liquor  license  can  be  had.  Living  quarters,  3 
families,  4-car  garage,  %  acre  land,  light,  heat,  etc. 
Price  $15,000.  Terms.  C.  R.  Beardsby,  Eagle  Bridge, 
New  York. _ 

DELAWARE:  5-room  house,  large  lot  in  village,  on 
state  road  facing  river.  Price  $1,850.  Bauer, 
Seaford,  Deia. _ 

TURKEY  farm  and  hatchery  for  sale.  Large  scientific 
turkey  farm  and  hatchery  located  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  containing  sufficient  modern  buildings,  porches, 
slaughter  house,  and  fields  to  successfully  raise  5,000 
turkeys  a  year,  to  hold  2,000  breeders,  and  incubators 
sufficient  to  hatch  100,000  poults  per  year.  It  also 
contains  a  modern  colonial  dwelling.  Write  for  infor- 
mation  to  BOX  5065,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  Fruit  and  broiler  farm  near  New 
Paltz,  New  York.  Equipped  with  tractor  and 
sprayer.  Good  house,  barn  and  value.  BOX  5066, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _____ 

GOVERNMENT  employee,  permanent  position,  seek¬ 
ing  small  house,  land,  100  miles  N.  Y.  C..  Full 
price  $3,000;  cash  $1,000.  BOX  5067,  Bural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ _ 

RESTAURATEUR  will  buy  established  or  improvable, 
seasonal  or  year  'round  resort,  up-state  or  suburban 
New  York.  Full  details  first  letter.  BOX  5070,  Bural 
New-Yorker, _ _ _ , 

74  ACRE  Chenango  County  dairy  farm,  basement 

barn,  silo,  nine  room  house,  improvements;  $3,500. 
BOX  5074,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farm,  fair  buildings,  stream,  150  mile 

radius;  $1,800.  No  agents.  BOX  5077,  Bural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  2,500  layer  or  6,000 

‘  broiler  capacity,  in  resort  section.  Five  room  house 
with  bath,  electricity,  good  running  water  from 
driven  well.  Louis  Resnick,  Elienville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

ATLANTIC  CITY  area,  modern  poultry  farm,  20  acres, 

5-room  house  with  modem  conveniences.  Good  soil. 
$10,500.  Furniture,  truck,  and  stock  available.  Imme¬ 
diate  possession.  Israel  Cardonsky,  1139  East  Jersey 
St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J,  Elizabeth  3-2004. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Newtown,  Conn.,  11  acres  of  land,  high 

elevation,  two  springs,  near  center.  BOX  5084, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _____ 

WANTED:  Summer  house,  4-5  rooms,  furnished. 

Nice  family.  Commuting  distance,  nearby  swimming. 
Inexpensive.  Chuk,  646  Hudson  St.,  New  York, _ 

MASSAPEQUA,  Long  Island  plot  60  ft.  road  frontage 
100  ft.  deep,  unimproved,  near  everything.  Asking 
$375.  BOX  5078,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FIVE  acre  poultry  farm,  about  2,000  old  and  young 

layers;  6-room  house,  oil  heater;  $16,500.  Complete. 
BOX  235,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Near  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  2%  acres  in 

beautiful  Cherry  Valley;  unfinished  bungalow;  very 
low  price.  J.  Pera,  50  West  112th  St.,  New  York 
25,  N.  Y.  _ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  ease  kept  confidential. 

RETIRED  man  desires  room,  furnished  or  unfurnished, 

with  simple  board.  BOX  5023,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

WANTED:  Aged  pensioners  to  board,  good  beds, 
meals,  pleasant  home,  warm  rooms.  R.  Deamer, 
Stephentown,  N.  Y. _ 

REST  home,  elderly  gentleman ;  6  miles  Washington, 
D.  C.  O’Brien.  6523  Lee  Highway,  Arlington.  Va. 

NICELY  furnishea  room  In  farm  house,  no  modern 
improvements;  $7.00  per  week.  I.  G.  Golden, 
Dingman’s  Ferry,  Penna.  _ 

WOMEN  to  board  on  small  farm.  BOX  5036,  Rural 

New-Yorker.  _ 

PENSIONER,  58,  wants  room-Doard,  within  100 
miles  N.  Y.  C.  Reasonable  monthly  rate.  BOX  33, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


LARGE  Fresh  eggs  mailed,  Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

ORANGES:  45  lb.  box  for  $2.20  express  collect. 

Rinek  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 


FRESH  Oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  right  from 

the  trees.  Send  your  orders  to  Walsingham  Groves 
at  Largo,  Florida.  We  fill  orders  for  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  Bushel  oranges  or  tangerines 
$4.45.  Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $4.30.  All  grape¬ 
fruit  $4.20.  H  bushel  oranges  or  tangerines  $2.85. 
Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $2.70;  grapefruit  $2.60. 
Ihis  is  sent  to  you  prepaid,  send  check  with  order. 
We  ship  any  amount  from  %  bushel  to  a  carload.  We 
grow  our  fruit  and  we  know  our  fruit.  J  A 
Walsingham,  Largo.  Florida. 


AA'ERY  S  Golden  honey  contains  no  buckwheat  or 

other  strong  flavored  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.85;  10  lbs. 
$D.o0  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 


TREE  ,  lljpened  Valencia  oranges  and  Duncan  and 
Marsh  seedless  grapefruit.  No  color  added.  Now 
ready  for  shipping.  Groves  direct  to  you,  prepaid  as 
follows:  1  bu.  oranges  $4.00;  1  bu.  grapefruit  $3.75; 
1  ,bu-  $3.90;  %  bu.  grapefruit  $2.25;  %  bu. 

mixed  $2,40,  Dillingham  Grove,  Largo,  Florida. 

BOOKING  few  orders  for  best  1947  maple  syrup,  $5.00 
gallon  crated.  16  oz.  cakes  sugar  $1.00  lb  Small 
assorted  cakes  $1.10  lb.  C.  L.  Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge, 
New  York. 


HONEY:  Guaranteed  eastern  United  States  honey 

Regular  Gibson  quality  pure  clover  or  wildflower. 
5  lbs.  $2.85.  Postage  prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  W  S 
Gibson,  Box  5S1,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


H 1 U KORYNUT  meats:  Seived  and  hand  picked  ]JT 

$1.85;  2  lbs.  $3.65;  5  lbs.  $8.75  prepaid.  R.  L. 
Harman,  Wellsville.  Pa. 


HONEY:  Delicious,  wildflower,  5  lb.  pail  $2  40 

prepaid  third  zone.  Also  candied  for  home  ’or 
abroad.  Morelands  Berry  Farm,  Gommack,  N.  Y. 


UVrNK\.i,  i:_xeellent  quality,  light,  mild  flavored.  Five 

nrlna‘i,i Postpaid  third  zone.  6  5-lb.  palls  not 
prepaid  $Xo.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Moorland 
Apiaries,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


INDIAN  River  fruit.  Florida’s  juiciest,  fresh  from 

trees  I  er  bushel,  express  prepaidt  Seeded  (fullest- 
flavored)  grapefruit,  $1.25;  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.45; 
"al£_  se°dless  grapefruit,  half  oranges,  $4.70;  oranges, 
.$4.95.  20  cents  per  bushel  discount  on  shipments  of 
six  bushels  or  over.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Fla. 

HOMEMADE  spaghetti  sauce,  rich,  meaty,  delicious^ 
Two  pint  jars  $1.50,  prepaid  to  fourth  zone.  Mrs 
Wayne,  Fremont  Center,  N.  Y 


DELICIOUS  sun-ripened  orangos  $4.50  bushel.  Grape- 

fruit  $3.90.  Mixed  oranges,  grapefruit  $4.20  bushel 
Prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Fla 


HONEY:  Finest  quality  white  clover  due  April 
Liquidfied.  Order  now.  Case  6-5  lbs.  $15.  Whole¬ 
sale  lots  3oc  lb.  plus  containers.  F.O.B.  here 
Harry  Merrill,  Massapequa,  N.  Y 


PURE  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  strawberry,  pineapple, 
grape,  raspberry,  pound  jars.  Assortment,  6  to 
box  $3.50.  Clover-blend  honey  5  lbs.  $2.85  C.O.D. 
David  Shields,  7  E.  Clinton  Ave.,  Oaklyn,  N.  ’  j] 


FALL  flower  honey,  5  lb.  pail  $2.25  postpaid  third 

zone.  George  Arp;  Catskili.  N.  Y. 

HOME  dried  apples,  50e  pound  postpaid.  Hlfid  picked 
_  ,bla,ck  'valnut  meats,  $1.40  pound  postpaid.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Hamman,  McConnellsburg,  Pa. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 

maple  sugar  $5,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt, 
PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  $1.00  per  lb.  5  and 

10  lb.  pails.  Walter  Piper.  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOB  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades.  Will 
deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


DELCO  plant,  2,000  watts,  110  volts.  L.  D.  Rice, 

Rowland,  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania. 


MARTIN  loader  with  manure  fork  and  shovel.  Will 
fit  John  Deere  Model  "B”  or  Farmall  Model  “H  ” 
Brand  new.  Real  bargain.  C.  K".  Conklin,  Warwick. 
New  A  oi  k. 


HAY  for  sale.  Alfalfa-timothy  first  cut.  1,200  bales. 

Price  for  lot  at  $20  per  ton  on  farm.  Phone  or 
write  New  York  Office,  Emil  H.  Ronay,  123  West 
57th  St.,  N.  Y.  COiumbus  5-7052. 


FOR  Sale:  Five  starting,  5  finishing  ail  metal 

phicken  batteries,  Siegel-Sunnybrook  make.  Shipped 
in  parts  ready  to  assemble.  Used  one  year,  in  perfect 
condition.  Size  of  starters  38x36x66,  5  compartments. 
Size  of  finishers  38x24x69,  4  compartments.  Price  $400. 
Phone  or  write  New  York  Office,  E.  H.  Ronay,  123 
West  57th  St.,  N,  Y.  COiumbus  5-7052. 


WANTED:  Corn  planter  for  F-20  Farmall,  or  check 
row  planter.  Antone  Marshall,  Route  1,  Taunton, 

Mass, 


WANTED:  Flash  pasteurizer,  about  400  gallons  per 

hour;  give  details.  Jerome  Pratt,  Highland,  N,  Y. 


WANTED:  4  or  5  bottom  plow.  Frank  Turek,  King- 
Ferry,  New  York. 


RANGE  Shelters.  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. 


FOR  Sele:  2,000  Locust  and  cedar  posts.  Geo.  Stimn- 

son,  Mt.  Tabor,  N.  J.  Tel.  Rockaway  9-0184-M. 


FOR  Sale:  One  2-ton  refrigerating  unit  complete. 

Stege,,  Franklin  Turnpike,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale:  30-foot  steel  water  tower  with  280-gaiion 
wooden  tank,  good  condition,  $100.  Also  incandes- 
cent  gas  lighting  plant  with  fixtures,  $100.  Leach 
Bros.,  Chestertown, _ Queen  Annes  County,  Maryland. 

WANTED:  Used  tractor  any  condition.  BOX  5021. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W£.N.TEX>:.  Chain  saw  in  good  operating  condition. 

state  price.  Samuel  Hawkins,  Lake  Grove,  N.  Y. 


DOES  anyone’s  attic  or  barn  hide  a  four  poster 
i!ed  ,with  canopy  frame?  The  Optimist. 
BOX  a041.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  3  H.  P.  vert,  boiler,  new  tubes.  Samual 
Shimer  box  board  matcher,  2  H.  P.  110  volt  D  C 
motor,  10  H.  P.  Fairbanks  Morse  engine.  Prentis 
Bros,  drill  press-chuck.  R.  M.  Robbins,  Otselic,  N,  Y. 

WANTED;  Small  tractor,  on  rubber,  suitable  for 

pulling  gang-mower  and  light  farm  work.  Mr 
Sherwood,  239  East  44th  St.,  New  York. _ 

FARM  bell,  huge  copper  kettle  for  sale.  Old-fashioned 
good  condition.  Paul  Keene,  Penns  Creek,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Alfalfa  and  clover  mixed  barn  pressed 
hay,  at  the  farm;  quote  lowest  prices.  Thomas 
Loader,  West  Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.  $4.50- 
3  lbs.  $5.85,  queens  included.  Booked  full  until  May 
20th;  none  C.O.D,  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

HANDSPUN  Angora  yarn.  $1.25  per  25  yard  skein 
postpaid.  Lakeside  Rabbit  Farms,  Route  1 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

INCUBATOR:  American  cabinets  2,200  egg  capacity. 

Hatching  compartment.  Good  as  new,  only  four 
hatches  taken  from  it.  Wonderful  hatcher.  George 
Adams,  R,  D.  2,  Endicott,  N,  Y. _ 

GRAVELY  model  L  for  sale.  Plow,  mowing  sickle, 

tool  holder,  discs,  cultivators,  steels.  Used  50 
hours.  Kuehner,  Box  553,  Yardiey,  Penna. 

WANTED;  Small  incubator,  50  to  200  egg  capacity 

in  good  condition.  BOX  5051,  Rural  New-Yorker! 

ROOT  power  fruit  duster,  user  few  times;  $400 

Earl  Townley,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y, _ 

BULLDOZER,  $2,500  cash;  Allis  Chalmers,  as  is- 

Model  L,  gasoline,  Heyser  Office,  Port  Jefferson 
Station.  Long  Island. _ 

WANTED:  Tires,  33x5  and  34x5.  Elizabeth  Stevens, 

Franklinvilie,  N.  Y.  R,  2, _ 

PAPBC  field  ensilage  harvester  No.  121,  in  good  con¬ 

dition;  cheap.  Benj.  A,  McGuire,  Toms  River,  N.  J, 
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For  profits  on  high  broiler  production  — 
choose  Hubbard’s  Cross-breds!  Produced 
by  mating  Barred  Rock  cocks  to  our  New 
Hampshire  hens,  you  get  the  benefit  of 
hybrid  vigor  from  two  vigorous  parent 
strains.  These  solid,  heavy-meated  Cross-breds  have 
heavy  thighs  and  full  breasts.  They  live,  grow  fast, 
feather  rapidly,  reach  market  weight  quickly— give  you 
greater  broiler  profits!  30-day  full  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
tee.  Weekly  hatches.  Write  today  for  free  catalog! 


Hubbard  Farms 


Box  It,' '  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pb. 


Get  started  today  toward  greater  poultry  profits— 
order  proven  quality  Spruce  R.  I.  Reds  or  Rock 
*N*  Bed  Crosses.  Spruce  chicks  are  R.O.P.  sired 
to  assure  high  productive  ability,  stamina  and 
health.  Contest  winners. 

ALL  BREEDERS  N.  J.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 


N.  J.-U.  S.  CERTIFIED  R.  I.  REDS— N.  J.-U.  S. 

APPROVED  ROCK  ‘N’  RED 
CROSSES  —  HATCHES  EVERY 
WEEK— EXPERT  SEXING.  Write 
for  new  Catalog  and  Prices  Today! 
Spruce  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
5  Canal  Road,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


A  distinctive  type  of  Production  Bred  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES  that  combines  heavy,  fast  ma¬ 
turing  meat  qualities  with  high  egg  production. 

ONE  BREED  —  ONE  QUALITY  —  THE  BEST 
Every  Chick  from  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm  by 

THE  CREAM  OF  18,000  BREEDERS 

MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  &  U.S.  APPROVED 
Write  today  for  colorful  32  page  catalog! 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  East  Pepperell  7,  Mass. 


IFOR  THE  HIGHEST  PROFITS  — 
THE  BEST  CHICKS 

SPIZZERINKTUM  methodB  of 
Jfbreeding,  culling  and  mating  assure 
you  chicks  of  the  highest  livability  .  .  . 
heaviest  production  .  .  .  finest  meat  qual¬ 
ity.  Then,  good  management  will  get 
i  ,  |  top  profits  from  this  famous  strain. 
Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air,  Express  and  Parcel  Post 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


NEW  h  AM  PSH I  RES 


Leaders  for  10  years  among  New  Hampshire  R.  O.  P. 
breeders,  averaging  243  eggs  per  bird  qualifying.  N.H., 
U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean  stock,  above  average 
in  body  weight.  For  details  and  prices  on  Nedlar 
Hamps  and  crosses,  write 

NEDLAR  FARMS 
E.  N.  LARRABEE,  Box  R.  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


LIVABILITY  and  HEAVY  PRODUCTION  of 
Warren  Reds.  Warren  Reds  consistently  maintain 
high  positions  in  the  laying  contests,  year  after 
year.  Poultrymen  everywhere  recognize  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  contests  as  clear-cut  proof  of  quality, 
breeding  and  performance.  You  can  write  your 
own  profit  ticket  by  choosing  chicks  of  this 
outstanding  strain. 

Latest  Reports  From  Current  Contests: 

Texas  (3rd  month) — High  Pen,  A11  breeds:  1031 
eggs,  1056.65  points.  2nd  High  Pen.  All  breeds: 
1006  eggs,  1000.55  points.  High  Hen,  AH 
breeds:  87  eggs,  93.35  points.  2nd  and  3rd  High 
Hen,  All  breeds.  7  out  8  High  Hens.  All  breeds. 
Storrs  (18th  Week) — High  Pen,  A11  breeds: 

1426  eggs,  1485.10  points. 

Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  (17th  Week) — 2nd  Red  Pen:" 
959  eggs,  985  points. 

Missouri  (3rd  month)  —  3rd  High  Hen,  A11  breeds: 
82  eggs.  84.05  points.  3rd  Red  Pen:  722 
eggs,  762.10  points. 

Same  Blood  —  Same  Breeding  —  Same  Quality 

Thousands  of  satisfied  Warren  customers  volun¬ 
tarily  testify  that  all  Warren  chicks  are  of  the 
same  blood,  breeding  and  quality  as  these  famous 
contest  winners:  Whether  you  buy  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  Warren  chicks,  you  buy  the  same 
factors  that  score  so  heavily  in  the  laying  contests 
• — the  same  factors  that  put  profits  in  your  pockets. 
R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 


Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


/  * 
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HILLPOT 

.QUALITY 

^TURKEYS, 

Jwks 
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& 


LLPOT 
HATCHERIES 

Phone  29,  Box  L,  Froochtown,  N.  I. 


Brooches  •  Freehold,  N.  J.  &  Easton,  Pi.  ^ 


'0<o\Co  * 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Reds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


Parmenter,  Harco  Reds 

My  entire  flock  Is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and  double 
pedigreed  males  brought  direct  from  Parmenter 
and  Harco  Orchards.  Also  Red-Rock  sex-link  and 
Rock-Red  Barred  cross  chicks.  Satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  BOX  61.  BELLINGHAM,  MASS. 


■WALCK  chick: 

Free  range  flocks  Bloodtested  and  rigidly  culled. 
White  Rocks.  Eairsd  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  White  Giants.  White  Leghorns,  Rock- 
Red  «c  Wyan-Rock  Crosses.  R.O.P.  sired  Males. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

BOX  R,  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

■ESTABLISHED  19081 

MARCH’S 

VIGOR-BRED  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  89%  of  our 
bookings  are  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers. 

TRY  OUR  CHICKS  FOR  PROFITS 
March  Poultry  Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


2  GREAT  STRAINS  BRED  FOR  A  SINGLE 
PURPOSE  —  TO  BE  PROFITABLE  —  Both 
strains  are  hardy,  husky  “original"  new  Hamp¬ 
shires  backed  by  intensive  R.  O.  P.  breeding. 
FOR  EGGS  —  Atwood's  Egg  Production  Strain 
of  New  Hampshires. 

FOR  MEAT — Atwood's  Meat  Type  Strain 
FOR  PROFITS  —  Order  your  choice — they’re  both 
tops  for  their  purpose — hundreds  of  customers 
have  proven  it. 

6,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Chicks  available  Straight-run  or  Sexed.  Full  story 
and  pictures  in  Atwood's  new  catalog- — Write  today! 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  202  -  FRANKLIN.  N.  H. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty  years  of  breeding  and  hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Write  for  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 
BIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  AA  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshires  . 15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers..,  11.00  ONLY 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick  —  Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Prop),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Partieulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORO,  DELAWARE 


Time  for  a  Chicken  Dinner 

Recently  we  observed  that  one  of 
our  hens  was  acting  like  a  rooster  with 
the  other  hens,  and  as  we  were  quite 
sure  that  she  was  laying  eggs,  we 
segregated  her.  Sure  enough  she  had 
laid  four  eggs,  and  at  least  one  of 
them  seemed  to  be  fertile.  There  are 
no  roosters  with  the  flock.  She  must 
therefore  fertilize  her  own  eggs,  but 
we  have  not  yet  determined  whether 
she  can  fertilize  the  eggs  of  other  hens. 
The  supposition  is  that  this  chicken  is 
both  a  hen  and  rooster.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  instances  of  the  kind  and 
has  this  chicken  any  exceptional  value 
scientifically  or  otherwise.  w.  b.  n. 

New  Jersey 

Your  hen  that  is  laying  and  acting 
as  a  male  has  had  her  normal  sex- 
hormone  secretions  upset.  However, 
she  is  not  able  to  function  as  a  male, 
and  also  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
(fertilize  her  own  eggs,  or  another 
hen’s.  This  so-called  sex-reversal 
happens  occasionally  with  chickens. 
This  reversal  is  due  to  a  mix-up  on 
sex  hormone  development  that  causes 
the  female  to  take  on  the  male  ap¬ 
pearance  and  crow.  Sometimes  these 
birds  will  mate  just  as  males  do,  but 
they  are  not  able  to  fertilize  eggs,  as 
they  do  not  reverse  their  sex  organs. 
When  this  bird  stops  laying,  you  had 
better  have  a  chicken  dinner.  Every 
egg  that  is  normal  has  a  small  spot  on 
the  yolk  that  is  the  place  where  the 
embryo  starts  to  develop.  However, 
unless  the  sperms  which  are  ejaculated 
in  the  oviduct  by  a  normal  male  swim 
up  the  whole  length  of  the  oviduct 
of  the  female  and  fertilize  this  nucleus 
of  the  yolk,  then  the  egg  cannot  be 
termed  fertile  and  will  not  show  any 
development  even  if  incubated.  If  you 
believe  that  this  hen  is  able  to  fertilize 
her  own  eggs,  and  can  prove  it  by 
hatching  some  chicks  from  her  eggs 
which  have  not  otherwise  been  fertil¬ 
ized,  you  will  be  the  first  living  man 
to  demonstrate  such  a  phenomenon. 


Autopsy  Shows  Tumors 

I  would  like  some  information  about 
my  hens.  I  have  lost  two  lately,  not 
close  together,  but  several  weeks  apart. 
They  didn’t  eat,  and  when  I  opened 
them,  they  had  fleshy  tumors.  The  first 
one  had  these  tumors  all  through  the 
liver,  and  the  second  one  in  its  in¬ 
testines.  The  second  one’s  liver  looked 
healthy,  but  the  intestines  were  com¬ 
pletely  empty  and  shrunken.  There 
were  large  egg  yolks  and  many  small 
healthy  eggs.  Will  I  lose  all  my  chick¬ 
ens?  They  look  fine;  8  eggs  from  15 
hens  dropped  to  about  two  a  day. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  r.  s.  h. 

Your  statement  that  tumors  appeared 
throughout  the  liver  of  one  bird,  and 
the  intestines  of  another  would  lead  me 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  A  bird  with  tumors  along  the 
intestines  might  also  indicate  Leucosis. 
In  either  case  you  will  continue  to 
lose  other  birds  gradually,  and  mor¬ 
tality  will  drag  along  over  a  long 
period.  Constant  culling  out  of  any 
bird  that  does  not  appear  to  be  up  to 
scratch  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do. 
Some  of  these  birds  can  be  salvaged 
for  meat,  others  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Low  egg  production  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  due  to  many  other  things. 
Possibly  these  birds  lost  weight  and 
were  forced  to  stop  laying.  If  so,  they 
will  again  come  back  into  laying  in 
a  month  or  two  as  the  days  get  longer. 
Try  to  get  as  much  feed  as  possible 
into  these  birds  and  this  will  hasten 
their  production. 


Coal  Bucket  for  Feeder 

If  you  use  a  pail,  a  half  bushel  or 
other  straight  side  carrier  to  dump 
feed  into  your  poultry  feed  racks  or 
hoppers,  you  may  be  surprised  to  fine 
how  much  easier  and  better  you  can 
do  it  by  using  a  large  galvanized  coa 
bucket  instead.  The  large  coal  bucke  ; 
easily  holds  25  pounds  of  scratch  or 
mash  and  with  its  large  spout  you  can 
put  the  feed  right  where  you  want  it 
and  quickly.  j.  h.  t. 

Maryland 


Book  Note 


Elements  of  Soil  Conservation  —  By 
Hugh  Hammond  Bennett.  The  author  is 
Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  has  thus  had  ample  opportunity  to 
observe,  study  and  apply  all  the 
modern  methods  of  keeping  the  soi 
nailed  down  on  the  surface  of  our  farms 
where  it  belongs.  He  is  probably  the 
most  qualified  living  authority  on  the 
subject. 

Soil  conservation  is  the  latest  of  the 
farm  sciences.  As  fast  as  new  findings 
are  made,  which  seem  practical  and 
applicable,  they  are  being  presented  to 
all  those  who  are  interested  m  pre¬ 
serving  the  productiveness  and  fertility 
of  our  topsoils.  This  new  406-page  book 
offers  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  problems  of  soil 
erosion  and  soil  exhaustion.  The  tested 
and  most  satisfactory  methods  of  solv¬ 
ing  these  problems  through  modern 
conservation  techniques  are  thoroughly 
discussed.  There  are  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  to  help  clarify  the  methods  in¬ 


volved. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $3.20.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  seven  cents  sales  tax.) 


REDBIRD 

FARM 


THE  QUALITY  CHICKS 
YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 


All  Breeders  State  Pullorum  Tested 

Not  a  Single  Reactor  Reported 

REDBIRD  FARM  CHICKS  are  dependable 
because  they  are  bred  to  lay  and  guaran¬ 
teed  to  live.  The  results  of  35  years  of 
careful,  scientific  breeding  methods,  in¬ 
cluding  trap-nesting  and  pedigreeing, 
they  assure  you  a  strong,  healthy  flock. 
All  chicks  hatched  from  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farm.  Many  customers  report 
6-month-old  birds  of  uniform  color  in  50% 
to  73%  production  of  24-oz.-to-doz.  eggs. 

98%  Livability 
GUARANTEED 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS  ON  CHAMPION 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 


R.  I.  Reds  —  Our  original  strain,  pro¬ 
duction  bred  35  years.  Official  egg  record 
of  334  eggs  in  year. 

New  Hampshires  —  Our  own  strain,  from 
finest  New  England  stock,  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production  and  fine  quality  meat. 

Write  Us  for  Catalog  and  Prices 


Redbird  Farm,  wr-nlS™, 


Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 


1.  23  years'  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big. 

-Just  One -Breed.  Quality  Egga. 

2.  Big  Birds — High  Vigor.  *•  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth—  Even  -Color., 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM  exeter.  n.h 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  I9IS 


PARMENT 


REDS 


MORE 


Start  Your  Chicks  NOW  for 
EGGS 
MEAT 
PROFITS 

Statistics  prove  that  chicks  started  now  are 
easier  to  raise  and  come  into  production  when 
egg  prices  are  highest. 

Wing  banded  and  R.  0.  P.  CHICKS  avail¬ 
able  after  June  1st  at  substantial  discounts. 

E.  B.  PARMENTER 

484  King  Street,  Franklin  Mass. 


U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  —  U.  S.  .CERTIFIED  MATINGS 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


BARRED  ROCKS  230.7  EGGS 

Buy  Chicks  from  R.O.P.  breeding 
that  qualified  73.8%  in  Reds  and 
79.7%  in  Rocks  1945.  Will  prove 
profitable  for  commercial  production 
as  well  as  for  flock  Improvement. 
Price  reasonable.  Get  the  facts  from 
breeder  that  publishes  all  records. 
Mount  Fair  Farm,  R.F.D.  Box  101  -F, 


r 


Watertown,  Conn. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  109  109  109 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.$  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 
Red-Rox,  Rox-Red  Cr.  14.09  18.09  12-00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe.)  17.00  20.00  4.00 

B.W.  Rox.  &  R.I.  Reds  12.00  16.50  2.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  12.00  10.00 

Assorted  our  choice..  7.50  „5>su 

Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick.  Special  Cross 
Eggs  from  N.  H.  Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  accu¬ 
rate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  the  Old 
Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giving  full  cle- 
tails  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAUsterviHe,  Pa. 


'FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 

,wr,te  NICHOLS 

OF  KINGSTON.  N.  H._ 

Get  our  new  catalog  telling  how  Nichols 
“Know  How’’  and  10-polnt  breeding  program 
has  built  and  is  improving  a  strain  noted  tor 
broiler  and  egg  profits.  CHICKS  BY  AIK 
We  ship  Nichols  N.  H.  -  H.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean  Chicks  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 

BOX  26  -  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


■■Vancrest  New  Hampshire 

Also  sex-links.  Chicks  pedigree-bred  for 
livability,  egg  and  broiler  production. 
Contest  proven.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

VAN  CREST  FARM 

|BOX  R.  HYDE  PARK,  N.  V.l  _ 

UPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  . 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

Me  KUNE  FARMS 

r.  3,  •  Binghamton,  New  Yoik 


'HITE  WYANDOTTE  CH1CKS-EGGS 

saBr*? 


HITE  LEGHORN  CH ICKS  —  Large  Type.  Breeders 
a.  State  Bloodtested.  Special  low  prices.  wn«- 

ERSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD, 


PA. 
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Easy-to-Use  Drinking  Water  Medicine 


Dr.  Salsbury's 

REN-O-SAL 


Now  you  can  easily  prevent  the  spread 
of  cecal  (bloody)  coccidiosis  in  chickens 
with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  in  the 
drinking  water.  Reduced  losses  in 
thousands  of  flocks  last  year;  praised 
by  poultry  raisers. 

Use  8  Ren-O-Sal  tablets  per  gallon  of 
drinking  water,  upon  the  first  signs 
(bloody  droppings)  of  cecal  coccidiosis. 
Convenient;  drop  tablets  in  the  water — 
mix  thoroughly.  Safe  in  any  waterer — 
even  metal. 

In  2  tablet-per-gallon  doses,  Ren-O-Sal 
gives  chicks  these  tonic  benefits :  faster 
growth,  quicker  maturity,  earlier  egg 
production,  when  used  with  customary 
feeds.  Buy  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal 
at  hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores. 


CR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City.  Iowa 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


Salsbury’s 


^REIl  0  5RL 


Double-Purpose  DRINKING  WATER  MEDIC'NE 


L  (1)  Stimulate,  GROWTH  ...  (2)  Prevent,  CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS 


LARGE  TYPE  PRODUCTION  BRED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our  Leghorns  are  large,  solid  birds  bred  for 
egg  production  for  generations  back.  Layers 
of  large,  heavy  eggs  that  are  white.  “Blood 
Will  Teil.”  97  per  cent  pullets  guaranteed. 
Our  35th  year  of  building  good  Leghorns. 
Write  at  once  for  March  and  April  delivery. 
Catalogue  free  with  price  list.  Also  six 
weeks  old  pullets. 

Minorca-Leghorn  Gross 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 
for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex 
guarantee.  -  Also  New 
Hampshire  -  Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast 
growth  for  excellent  meat 
and  Big  Profits. 

H.  P.  W  I  E  Ft  L . 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  1 04,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


CEDARHURff 

3  to  5  Year  LAYERS 


For  more  Production  profits  — 
start  with  White  Leghorn  chicks 
from  a  long-lived,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Cedarhurst  Leghorns  are 
famous  for  their  long-term  laying 
records — over  200  egg  AVEKAGB 
for  all  our  contest  entries  in 
past  22  years. 

Imagine  one  hen  laying  682  eggs  in  3 
years,  another  laying  1006  eggs  in  5 


years. 

Every  chick  from  one  of  our  3500  scientifically-bred, 
long  -  lived  breeders  —  contest  and  customer  proven. 
Order  Cedarhurst  White  Leghorn  Chicks  today — Prices 
Bight.  New  Catalog  tells  full  story— it’ll  show  you 
htnv  to  make  more  profits  from  poultry.  Write  today! 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  .  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

*  B0DINE  * 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

25  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

4,000  White  Leghorn  Breeders 
All  breeders  are  being  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  whose  dams  have  U.  S. 
H.  O.  P.  records  of  250  eggs  or  more. 
Write  for  Price  List 

BODINE’S  PEDIGREED 
'  LEGHORN  FARM 

ELI  H,  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  28,  NEW  YORK 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LA  VERS! 
ORDER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 

MAQKICD  pedigreed 

SfiUwHfcll  LEGHORN  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


CAPONIZING 

av®  us  caponize  your  cockerels  or  teach  you 
art  of  caponizing.  Write  for  literature. 

H  inhum.  BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 
.nway  No.  2  at  Lake  Nagog,  North  Acton,  Mi 


Feed  Your  Chicks 

Feed  your  chicks  as  soon  as  they 
are  placed  in  the  brooder.  Early  feed¬ 
ing  has  been  found  to  start  the  chicks 
off  faster  with  lower  mortality  than 
the  old  practice  of  withholding  feed 
for  48-72  hours.  Chicks  hatch  out  over 
a  period  of  two  days  or  more  in  the 
incubator,  thus  those  that  hatch  early 
are  ready  to  eat  as  soon  as  removed 
from  the  incubator.  Those  that  hatch 
late  will  not  eat  until  later,  but  when 
hungry  will  follow  the  leader  and  fall 
in  line  for  food  and  water.  Keep  feed¬ 
ers  and  waterers  clean.  Many  poultry 
growers  fail  to  keep  feeders  clean  of 
litter.  This  results  in  chicks  having  to 
sort  the  litter  and  feed,  and  certainly 
can  be  responsible  for  chicks  loading 
up  on  litter  where  there  is  more  litter 
than  feed  in  the  hopper.  Clean  water 
is  essential  to  good  feed  consumption 
and  growth.  Some  people  keep  adding 
water  to  the  container,  but  never  clean 
the  waterer.  Water  fountains  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  daily  ,and  dis¬ 
infected  regularly.  Give  the  chicks  ade¬ 
quate  room.  The  rule  of  half  a  square 
foot  per  chick  to  six  weeks  of  age,  and 
one  square  foot  per  chick  after  six 
weeks  is  a  good  one  to  follow.  Many 
people  seem  to  be  shifting  over  again 
to  complete  confinement  rearing,  and 
in  this  case  more  floor  space  should 
be  provided  after  the  birds  are  12 
weeks  of  age. 

Confinement  rearing  to  maturity  is 
on  the  increase  in  many  areas.  Poultry 
methods,  like  some  other  professions, 
seem  to  go  in  cycles  from  free  range 
to  confinement  and  back  to  free  range. 
So  if  you  find  you  can  reduce  losses 
from  disease  and  predators,  it  will  pay 
you  to  rear  in  confinement.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence,  however,  that  you 
can  save  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per 
cent  on  feed  cost  if  you  have  a  good 
pasture  for  ranging  your  pullets.  It  is 
also  quite  apparent  that  chickens  must 
live  with  our  present  day  diseases,  and 
that  a  mild  case  of  some  disease  may 
build  up  some  immunity  or  resistance. 
Along  this  line  you  will  read  plenty 
of  conflicting  ideas  as  years  pass  and 
new  information  is  accumulated.  As 
far  back  as  1926  I  had  plenty  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  raising  chickens  in  com¬ 
plete  confinement  under  fly  screening. 
Fine  results  were  secured,  but  many 
who  went  through  this  cycle,  went 
back  later  to  range  rearing.  It  is  my 
personal  experience  and  observation 
that  confinement  rearing  does  not  save 
any  labor  in  the  long  run.  It  does, 
however,  tend  to  reduce  disease  losses; 
very  definitely  to  reduce  losses  from 
predators,  both  two  and  four  legged; 
to  provide  a  shorter  working  day  be¬ 
cause  the  birds  are  under  control  at 
all  times;  to  make  it  possible  to  attend 
the  first  show  at  the  movies  without 
any  worry  about  putting  the  chickens 
to  bed.  In  general,  birds  reared  in 
confinement  mature  about  two  weeks 
earlier  than  birds  on  range,  and  this 
may  tend  to  offset  the  advantage  of 
feed  saving  where  birds  are  range 
reared. 

Watch  your  chicks  and  not  the 
thermometer.  Your  chicks  are  your  best 
guide  to  proper  temperature.  If  they 
are  comfortable,  they  will  indicate  it 
by  spreading  out  over  the  brooding 
area  and  settling  down  for  the  night. 
If  they  tend  to  huddle  or  bunch  up,  the 
temperature  is  too  low  or  floor  drafts 
are  upsetting  the  normal  distribution 
of  chicks  over  the  brooding  area. 
Chicks  that  are  unhappy  usually  indi¬ 
cate  it  by  emitting  a  shrill  chirp, 
quite  characteristic  and  easily  recog¬ 
nized. 

Feed  prices  are  such  that  it  will  pay 
to  take  all  precautions  to  avoid  un¬ 
necessary  losses  in  brooding  and  rear¬ 
ing.  With  the  enormous  demand  for 
export  of  grain,  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  a  decline  in  feed  prices  anytime 
soon.  People  are,  however,  going  to 
continue  eating  eggs  and  poultry  meat, 
and  as  never  before  quality  will  count 
in  the  years  ahead.  T.  B.  Charles 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management,  - 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card . 3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Starting  Eight  with  Turkeys 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea . 2.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . 2.50 


Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.25 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein . . .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Gulflube.  too, 
gives  you 

IWple  Ptofectfoit! 


Yes,  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  has  3  times 
the  film  strength  necessary  to  take  the 
heaviest  bearing  pressures  your  car, 
truck,  or  tractor  builds  up. 

That  means: 

J  Extra  protection  for  bearings,  pis- 
*  *tons,  cylinder  walls,  and  other 
vital  engine  parts  at  all  speeds,  under 
all  load  conditions. 


You’ll  need  less  oil  between 
*  changes  because  Gulflube  stands 
up  under  engine  heat  and  pressure, 
doesn’t  waste  away! 

Gulflube  is  made  by  the  Multi-sol 
process,  a  modern  refining  method  that 
removes  more  carbon-  and  sludge-form¬ 
ing  elements. 

Get  triple-protection  Gulflube  from 
your  Good  Gulf  man  today. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  3800 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Gulf  FREE  Farm  Tractor 
Guide. 


FREE 


Complete 
60-page 
Tractor  Guide! 


Gulf’s  Farm  Tractor  Guide  will  save 
you  repair  bills,  help  you  get  more  out 
of  your  tractor  at  less  cost. 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today 
for  your  FREE  copy.  There’s  abso¬ 
lutely  no  obligation. 


Afraid  of 
moth 
damage? 


Then  get  Gulf 

Trak,  the  new  In¬ 
sect  Surficide,  with 
6%  DDT. 


One  spraying  of  Trak,  as  di¬ 
rected,  when  you  put  your  woolens 
away  will  protect  against  moth 
damage  for  up  to  6  months. 


Trak  kills  adult  moths,  moth 
worms,  and  moth  eggs.  Get  Trak 
now  at  your  favorite  store. 


FARM 

AIDS 


Nnm» 

Address _ 

City. - Stole. 


1  have  a. 


.tractor. 
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HALL  BROTHERS 


c/t,CC&A 


Are  from  disease-free,  healthy  stock, 
bred  to  mature  earliei,  lay  sooner  and 
longer  and  to  pay  you  a  bigger  profit 
on  eggs  and  meat.  Send  for  our  free 
atalog  -  it  will  help 
you  decide  wh 
chicks  to  buv. 


\  s  - 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Bo*  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


§nu£bjgk 


QUALITY 
CM ICKS 


€L€CTRICALLV  HATCHED 

All  my  White  Leghorns  are  Penna.  State  Tube  Agglu¬ 

tination  Blood  tested  &  all  re-actors  removed.  AH 
New  Hamp.  Red,  Rock-Red  &  Bar,  Rocks  are  New 
Hamp.  Tube  Agglutination  bloo  cites  ted. 

Pullets  guaranteed  95%  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  ship  cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Smith's  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg. . .  .$10.00  $20.00  $2.00 
N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Direct .’New  Hi)  16.00  22.00  13.00 

Barred  Rocks  (Direct  New  H.)..  15.00  20.00  2.00 

Rock-Red  Cross  (Direct  New  H.)  (5.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Direct  New  H. 12.00  17.00  I  *-00 

Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Catalog  giving 
full  information  of  breeders  &  hatchery.  We  SPECIAL¬ 
IZE  in  ONE  GRADE  ONLY.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Guar.  100%  live  delivery.  ALL  CHICKS  SHIPPED 
PREPAID.  SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  -  COCOLAMUS.  PENNSYLVANIA 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 

All  Chicks  Shipped  PREPAID. 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  Unsex.  Pul'ts  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  10O  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $22.00  $2.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rooks,  R.I.  Reds  14.00  20.00  13.00 

ived-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  22.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (.spec.)  16.00  2j.v0  13.00 

xieavy  Mixed................  12.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE,  ONE  PRICE. 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  and  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  breeders,  farm  and  hatch¬ 
ery.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs,  Uuw.  100%  live  del. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  O.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN.  RT.  2.  MeALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


x'ullets  Guar.  95%  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

’  Clear  Spring  Lge  Type  100  100  100 

AA  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.50  $22.50  $2.00 

A  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  11.50  20.50  2.00 

Black  Mlnorcas . 14.00  24.00 

Barred  or  White  Rooks. 14.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  16.00 

lied-Rock  Cross .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady  growing  list  of 
prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 

box  49  •  mcalister vi lle,  Pennsylvania 


4.00 
20.00  13.00 

22.00  13.00 


BROOKSIDE 

LEGHORNS 

BROOKSEDE  First,  second  and  fourth  high 
— P’mmm W  ben  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 
'  the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 

do  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Also  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  ptiliets.  Write  for  CIr  and  Price  list. 

|B  R00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


iff.;? DUCKLINGS 

PEKIN 


j  are  hardy  and  mature  early.  De- 
•j  velop  to  5(4  to  6(4  tbs.  in  9  weeks. 
Bred  to  make  big  profits.  Write 
for  our  attractive  Duck  folder  giving 
complete  descriptive  information. 


ZETTS  GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Pennsylvania's  largest  duck  farm.  10,000  Breeders 
on  our  farms.  Fast  growth  —  More  Meat  —  More 
Profits.  Up  to  6  pounds  in  -8  -  10  weeks.  Also 
Egg.-  a  -  day  White  Kunners,  Fawn  Runners, 
Rouens.  Geese.  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Drifting,  Pa. 

Also  Turkey  Poults.  Fine 
breeding.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
for  Profit.  Sent  free.  THE 
R1DGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY. 
BOX  35,  -  LA  RUE,  OHIO 

HURRY  — DUCKLINGS 

Burnham’s  Mammoth  Pekins  for  fast  growth,  size, 
production,  <iuick  profits.  $22.00-100. 

UADDV  BURNHAM 

rlMIlVl  ■  Box  309,  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 

30 


ZEELAND  MAMM01H  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  one  of  Michigan’s  largest  duck  hreedera; 
6.000  laying  hens  on  our  own  farm.  Years  of  care 
ful  selection  and  breeding  for  rapid  growth.  Tear 
around  hatching.  Send  for  Duck  K a Isers  lde  f *2?- 

Zeeland  Hatche-y.  Inc..  Box  311,  Zeeland1_Mmh1 


HEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Jigger.  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  I  aster  profits, 
fuellings,  I00-$28.00.  25-$7.50.  100%  live  delivery. 

■■Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid,  free  with  order. 

rteadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

1EESE!  DUCKS!  30  Varieties  Purebred  Breeding 
itock.  Also  hatching  eggs.  Write  if  interested  in 
luality.  HEARTHSTONE  HAVEN.  Hampton.  N.  J. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 


■  ■—  Tf  M  I  I  U  H  U  II  II  u  u 

>Vo rids  greatest  layers.  Hatching  eggs.  I>ay  old 
iuekling8,  fifteen  for  $4.00:  thirty.  $8.00:  fifty,  $12.50, 
>24.00  per  hundred,  postpaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

OHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


-WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  FOR  SALE 


BROWER,  309  17th  Street  Union  City,  New  Jersey 

Ducklings:  W.  Runners  $22.  Hens  $25.  Drakes  $18-100. 
W.  Pekins  $24.  Drifting  Duck  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa.  P.P. 

TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS  FOR  SALE.  $1.50  each. 
A.  i.  PACKARD,  -  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Jg0i2L  LEGHORNS 

icks 


CHICKS  with  a  PURPOSE 

and  that  purpose  is  to  bring  you  more 
profits  than  you’ve  ever  enjoyed  before. 
STERN  BROS.  HEN-BRED  CHICKS  (the 
product  of  performance-proved  old  hen 
breeders)  are  larger  and  stronger  than 
pullet-bred  chicks.  They  grow  faster.  .  . 
mature  earlier.  .  .lay  more  eggs.  Our 
livabil  ty  guaranty  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  offered  anywhere.  All  these 
extras  are  bred-in  to  each  STERN  BROS, 
chick — and  they  come  to  you  at  no  extra 
cost!  That’s  why  we  say  these  are 
chicks  with  a  purpose — a  profit-purpose. 

LONGEVITY  LEGHORNS  — 2  to  5  year 
old  hens  mated  to  big,  rugged  cockerels 
from  225  to  289-egg  dams,  produce  large 
baby  chicks  that  mature  into  prolific 
layers  with  high  livability. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Hand  -  selected, 
mature  breeders,  from  our  large-bodied, 
husky  hen-bred  strain.  Pullets  make  ex¬ 
cellent  layers  of  large  brown  eggs  and 
cockerels  make  heavy  broilers  and 
roasters  for  meat  profits. 

ROCK-HAMP  CROSS  —  Special  selections 
of  matings  for  broilers,  roasters  and  eggs. 

SEX-LINK  CROSS — Especially  mated  for 
fast  growth,  early  maturity.  Pullets  make 
excellent  layers  of  large  brown  eggs — 
cockerels  make  heavy,  plump  birds  at 
fryer  and  roaster  weights. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First 
4  Weeks 

Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

N.  J.  -  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Controlled 

STERN  BROS  ■  So.  Vineland,  N.J. 


NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 

Assures  you  getting  strong,  vigorous  birds 
from  carefully  selected  stock. 


A  New  York  Pullorum  Clean  Hatchery 


N.  Hampshires  Leghorns 
Barred  Cross  Sex -Linked 

Write  for  Prices  and  Complete  Information 

KETAY'S  HATCHERY 
Huntington  Station, 
Long  Island,  New  York 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
USROP  Baby  Cockerels  &  Pul¬ 
lets  from  daughters  of  USRON. 

DAMS  AND  SIRES 

Also  U.  S.  Certified  Chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  3,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 
N.  Y.  U.  $.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


white  HFRicnn  cumins 


Big  Profits.  Easily  Raised.  Rapid  Growth. 
Chicks  Eggs  Breeding  Stock.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  A-3  _ Goshen.  Indiana 


QUALITY  VERMONT  CHICKS  Sex-Linked  a  special¬ 

ty.  Vt.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  Inquire  early. 

BA K E R’S  HATCHERY.  BRANDON.  VERMONT 

MALLARD  DUCKS  FOR  SALE,  $fc00  ea*b  F.O.B. 

Somerville.  A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  N,  J. 


In  reply  to  a  radio  appeal  for  used 
stamps  we  were  advised  that  they  were 
sent  to  a  National  T.  B.  Sanitorium, 
where  they  were  put  through  a  special 
process  and  the  valuable  dye  removed 
and  used  in  some  way.  It  said  the  dye 
from  one  pound  of  stamps  would 
support  three  patients  for  a  year.  We 
want  to  help  through  sharing  in  this 
project  if  there  is  anything  to  it. 
Would  appreciate  any  information  you 
can  give  on  this.  d.  e.  m. 

Some  time  ago  this  same  question 
came  up  and  we  pointed  out  that  the 
suggestion  that  dye  could  be  obtained 
from%tamps  was  misleading  and  falla¬ 
cious.  The  cost  of  machinery  and  the 
work  of  extracting  the  dye  would  be 
far  too  expensive  and  the  quantity 
would  be  negligible.  Furthermore  as 
far  as  we  could  learn  it  was  about  as 
fantastic  as  other  rumors  that  can¬ 
celled  stamps  are  used  to  make  wooden 
legs  or  that  they  are  used  to  paper 
walls  in  China.  The  used  stamps  are 
collected, .  but  they  are  sold  to  stamp 
dealers  and  agencies  that  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  selling  mixtures  of  stamps  to 
collectors.  All  dealers  use  these  packets 
of  mixed  stamps  and  the  various  U.  S., 
or  foreign,  stamps  are  helpful  to 
amateur  philatelists  here,  and  to  deal¬ 
ers  in  foreign  countries,  for  filling  out 
their  collections.  Stamps  for  such  pur¬ 
pose  are  sold  in  bulk  and  a  pound  at 
least  should  be  accumulated  before 
they  are  sent  anywhere.  We  have  seen 
pictures  made  of  stamps  that  have  been 
very  attractive.  The  different  colors  of 
the  stamps  are  cut  and  arranged  to 
form  scenes  or  flowers.  A  picture  of  a 
colonial  room  was  made  in  this  way 
even  to  the  braided  rug  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  and  vases  of  flowers  on  the 
mantle.  The  National  Tuberculosis  Asso¬ 
ciation  never  made  any  appeal  for 
cancelled  stamps.  Some  churches  do 
collect  them  for  the  stamp  dealers,  but 
the  idea  of  extracting  the  dye  is  listed 
as  a  racket. 

The  enclosed  card  should  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers.  You  have  al¬ 
most  without  exception  refused  to  en¬ 
tice  them  into  contests.  This  card  is 
from  a  man  Who  prepares  answers  to 
contests  for  exclusive  use  at  reason¬ 
able  fees.  Does  it  not  prove  how  hope¬ 
less  is  the  success  of  a  purely  inde¬ 
pendent  entry?  m.  m.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

The  party  sends  tips  to  customers 
free  and  advises  them  of  contests.  He 
claims  he  will  write  expert  answers  for 
exclusive  use  at  $2.00  each;  three  an¬ 
swers  for  $5.00  and  six  for  $10.  They 
will  be  sent  ,  air  mail  the  same  day  the 
order  is  received.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  one  will  win  a  prize.  The  plan 
evidently  brings  a  good  income  to  the 
originator  or  it  would  not  be  continued. 
However  we  believe  the  contestant 
would  have  more  fun  and  stand  just 
as  good  a  chance  of  winning  by  making 
up  his  own  answers.  A  real  reason  why 
you  like  a  product  would  have  a  ring 
of  sincerity.  In  case  of  rhymes  a  rhym¬ 
ing  dictionary  would  be  helpful  and 
cost  less.  Thousands  answer  contests 
of  all  kinds  and  all  cannot  win,  but  a 
contest  honestly  conducted  is  lots  of 
fun  and  if  you  win  by  your  own  effort, 
it  means  more  to  you.  The  promoters 
of  a  contest  could  not  legally  or  honest¬ 
ly  give  preference  to  a  customer  of 
any  concern  or  individual  who  supplied 
answers  for  the  contest. 

Last  Fall  a  man  delivered  some 
groceries  to  my  house  and  saw  some 
of  my  crochet  and  embroidery  work. 
He  said  he  could  sell  them  for  me  and 
would  bring  the  money  the  next  week. 
The  articles  came  to  $16.  I  have  not 
heard  from  him  since.  What  would  you 
advise?  MRS.  w.  p. 

New  York 

Our  reader  did  not  give  us  the  name 
and  address  of  this  party.  If  we  had  it 
we  would  be  glad  to  make  an  attempt 
to  get  the  payment.  If  it  is  a  local 
matter,  we  would  suggest  applying  to 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  section. 
The  story  will  serve  to  put  other 
readers  on  their  guard  to  not  part  with 
goods  without  more  definite  assurance 
of  the  honesty  of  an  individual.  Such 
an  action  puts  a  great  strain  on  faith 
in  humanity  generally. 

When  I  did  not  receive  either  my 
money  back  or  goods  ordered  from  a 
party,  I  wrote  to  the  Post  Office  in¬ 
spectors,  to  the  bank  given  as  refer¬ 
ence  and  to  you.  The  inspectors  ad¬ 
vised  the  firm  had  failed;  the  bank 
stated  the  concern  was  probably  not 
dishonest  but  poor  businessmen.  You 
wrote  the  firm  and  I  received  a  check. 
I  am  utterly  and  completely  amazed  for 
so  far  as  I  can  see  you  collected  an 
uncollectible  bill.  Will  you  accept  my 
sincere  good  wishes.  e.  r.  s. 

Probably  a  combination  of  the  three 
inquiries  as  to  why  there  was  so  much 
delay  in  filling  an  order,  was  just  the 
prod  needed.  We  do  not  want  to  take 
undue  credit,  but  the  order  had  been 
held  up  a  year,  and  while  the  lack  ot 
help  was  a  factor,  the  delay  was  un¬ 
warranted.  If  dealers  would  take  their 
customers  into  their  confidence  and 
acknowledge  orders  and  letters,  a 
better  understanding  would  result. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


W©  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  or  ENGLISH  Large  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2,09 

Bar.  &  White  Bocks .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  B.  I.  Reds .  12.00  18.00  lo.OO 

N.  H.  Beds  Special  AAA _  15.00  18.00  10.00 

Assorted  . . .  9.00  15.00  8.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  WAGE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  -  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

COBB'S^ 

Why  wait  for  the  Hen  of  Tomorrow — it’s  here  today! 
Find  out  about  this  truly  Great  Sex-Link  Pullet- 
product  of  Cobb's  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Passed 
(100%  no  reactors),  championship  Reds  and  Rocks. 
An  extraordinary  layer,  big  and  rugged.  Write 
COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC.. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


THIS  YEAR  BUCK  UP  YOUR  PROFITS  WITH 

B  U  C  K’S  CHICKS 

TOP  QUALITY  BRED  FOR  PROFITS 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
U.S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 
Early  Order  Discount 
BARRED  ROCKS  BARRED  CROSSES 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  37- R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Chester  31 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Tnursday  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls 
Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns.  ..  .$12.00  $22.00  $2.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  11.00  20.00  t.50 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  12.00  18.00  10  00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


m  From  high  record  trapnested. 
bloodtested  stock;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for 
30  years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
^  Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  New  York 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS.  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES.  A.  W.  ULSH’S 
HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Matt  era's  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Bock-Red. 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY.  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

BABY  CAPONS  4  Wks.  $47.50-100 

DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  PULLET  CHICKS 
HANSON  LEGHORN  PULLETS  FOUR  WEEKS  37c. 
HEAVY  BREED  PELLETS  FOUR  WEEK'S  33c 

BUCK  HILL  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Hackettstown,  N.J 


STARTED  PULLETS — Large  type  English  Leghorns 
4  wks.  old  35e.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival  guar 
antecd.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Elyria.  Ohio 


BROILER  CHICKS:  Barred  Rock-New  Hampshire 
matings.  Pure  bred  New  Hampshires.  Cockerels  available 
Pullorum  clean.  H.  A.  Huelsmann,  East  Hampton,  Conn 


O  T  I  C  E 

PRODUCERS  OF  HIGH  QUALITY  EGGS 
During  the  Coming  Months  of  Highest  Production 
We  aro  continuing  to  pay  our  Regular  Extra  Premiums, 
for  Quality  Eggs.  “Make  that  effort”  of  Producing 
Fine  Quality  Eggs.  “Worthwhile”  by  Shipping  to  — 

J.  PENSTEIN’S  SONS 

346  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

Licensed  and  Bonded  by  The  State  of  New  York. 
Ref.  Central  Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Greenwich 
and  Jay  Streets,  New  York  City.  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.,  210  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  in  business  120  years.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full  Good  Prices  assured.  If  you  are 
near  our  following  branch  receiving  stations  you  can 
have  your  eggs  picked  up  by  telephoning 

WATKINS  GLEN  105  BATH  441 

SPENCER  78 

All  other  sections  please  ship  direct  to  New  York  City. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


Direct  Outlet  to  the  Retail  Trade 

Can  Ship  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express 
Prompt  Return • 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  i* 
Established  1898 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourse.f. 


C  HI  p  Live  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  New 

UA  M  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  l»o». 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  L'CENJED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine.  uV 
Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  Clty» 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

TANCER  BROS.  42  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
TOI>  PRICES  AND  PROMPT  RETURNS  ASSURED- 
Supply  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  .  Express. 
Bonded  ''and  Licensed  —  Established  1897. 


EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES 


- -  cuud  nfifiicu  n  iun  co  j  '  ..n*kiV 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  V, _ - 

WANTED  —  FANCY  BROWN  AND  WHITE  EGGS 
By  Bonded  Dealer.  Write  to  EDWARD’S  FARMS 
185-08  JAMAICA  AVE.,  JAMAICA,  NEW  YOKE 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  8t.,  New  Yore 


Subscribers 9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion  ’  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used’,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


CHAUFFEUR-Gardener  for  physician,  city  driving; 

■>14  acre  place,  Westchester  County,  New  York; 
Hve  "in.  $50  a  week.  Beet  references  required,  photo 
if  possible.  BOX  5069,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con- 

valeBcent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York, _ 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dri Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  4192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENDANT  nursing:'  Training  with  pay  for  career 

as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
AUerton  Hospital,  68  AJlerton  8t„  Brookline  46, 

Massachusetts. 


COOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Ave  .  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FARM  Hand:  single,  yonng  man,  experience  necessary. 

For  modem  Guernsey  farm,  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Good  wages  and  proposition  for  right  qualifica¬ 
tions.  E.  J.  Wick,  Nakoma  Farms,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Female  attendant  nurses:  $1,620  per  year; 

vacation  and  sick  benefits.  No  previous  experience 
necessary.  Apply  Wrentbam  State  School,  Wrentham, 

Mass.  


WANTED  Now,  woman  for  general  housework.  Good 

modern  home.  Small  family  adults.  Located  on  rail¬ 
road  40  miles  north  of  Utica.  Give  all  information  first 
letter.  Permanent  place  for  satisfactory  person.  Marlene 
Norton,  Otter  Lake,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Good  plain  cook  for  private  home  in  country 

near  Pittsfield,  Mass.  All  modem  conveniences;  no 
laundry;  own  room,  wages  $150.  monthly.  References 
required.  Answer  BOX  4927,  Rural  New-Yorker 


PRIVATE  school,  located  on  North  Shore  of  Long 
Island,  can  offer  work  to  woman  with  one  child. 
Cash  salary  and  maintenance  for  self  and  child. 
BOX  4930,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  men  wanted  for  fruit  farming.  Modem,  newly 
renovated  apartments,  good  wages,  overtime  pay, 
privileges.  Covert  Apple  Orchards,  Interlaken,  N.  Y, 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  and  general  farmer  fami.iar 
with  modern  machinery  and  equipment.  Top  wages 
with  desirable  bouse  to  dependable  man.  Hunterdon 
County,  Permanent  Job.  BOX  4944,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W  ANTED:  Poultryman  for  largo  broiler  farm  in 
Lakehurst,  New  Jersey.  Experience  not  as  essential 
as  Interest,  willingness  to  learn  and  application.  Man 
to  take  charge  of  a  flock  of  growing  broilers.  Steady 
job,  married  or  single,  living  quarters  furnished. 
BOX  4945,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EFFICIENT  and  dependable  married  man  of  good  habits 
for  general  work  on  a  dairy  farm.  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  cattle.  Good  living  quarters.  Top  wages. 
Position  now  open.  Adjacent  highway  and  schools. 
B„  W,  Howell.  North  Branch,  N.  J. _ _ 

COOK:  Good  woman  pastry  cook,  wages  and  bonus, 
$50  per  week,  board  and  room.  Also  second  cook 
and  waitress.  Write  fall  details.  Earl  Woodward, 
Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  woman  to  cook  for  family  of  five,  in  ex¬ 
change,  for  room,  board  and  conslderartion.  BOX 
5002,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


LOOKING  FOR  HELP? 

Many  people  find  an  advertisement 
in  this  column  an  effective  method 
of  locating  reliable  help  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Each  issue  of  the 
paper  is  read  in  300,000  country 
homes.  The  advertising  rate  is  only 
15c  per  word  payable  in  advance. 


MEN  wanted  to  work  with  either  poultry  or  dairy 
cows.  Manzoni’s  Poultry  and  Dairy  Ranch,  Coram, 
Long  Island.  ;  _ 

COUPLE:  Woman,  Cook-housekeeper.  Man,  gardner- 
handyman,  liking  and  used  to  farm  life:  for  retired 
business  man  living  alone  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Job 
has  nothing  to  do  with  farm  operation.  Separate 
modern  apartment.  An  ideal  job  under  congenial 
surroundings.  Apply  stating  wages  expected.  H.  B, 
White,  Falls  Village,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Three  young  women  for  dining  room- 

upstairs  work;  three  Summer  months.  Private  home 
on  Long  Island  Sound  entertaining  15  guests.  Good 
living  quarters,  food,  bathing,  pay.  References  re- 
quired,  BOX  122,  Clintap,  Conn. _ 

LIVESTOCK  dealer  and  wholesale  butcher  wants  good 

all  around  man  to  buy  and  sell  livestock  and  meats. 
BOX  5007,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED :  Farmer,  single,  dependable,  sober,  to 

work  on  Institutional  farm;  capable  of  operating 
tractors,  various  farm  machinery,  assist  with  milk¬ 
ing  of  small  dairy,  etc.  Nassau  County  Home, 
Hempstead,  L.  L,  N,  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Houseworkcr,  capable,  reliable,  desiring 

good  permanent  homo  with  two  adults  $125  per 
month,  own  -  room  and  bath.  Write  giving  qualifi¬ 
cations,  age,  nationality.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mote,  33 
Greenacres  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Couple  for  farm  in  Harford  County, 

Maryland,  Man  to  work  in  and  around  house,  help 
with  farm  operations  when  needed.  Wife  to  cook, 
serve,  assist  with  housework.  No  laundry.  Own  room, 
bath,  sitting-room,  and  use  of  car.  Excellent  wages. 
a  good  position  and  home  for  the  right  couple. 
Reply:  Mrs.  Peter  Jay,  Havre  Pe  Graoe,  Md. 

MASON:  Good  stone  mason,  nine  month  job,  no  fancy 

work..  Write  full  details,  age,  experience.  Earl 
Moodward.  Lake  George,  N.  Y. _ 

on  poultry  farm.  Can  use  veteran  for  job¬ 
training.  Albany  County,  New  York,  BOX  5003, 

Hural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  for  farm  pasteurizing  plant.  $40  per  week. 

torkernJi  County*  Now  Xork-  BOX  5004»  Rural  New- 

MAN,  single,  middleaged,  Christian,  honest,  reliable, 

atne,  willing  worker.  Drive,  know  poultry,  bees, 
gardening,  painting,  good  carpenter.  Small  farm,  higb- 
p  hi  near  Oatskiil.  Board  with  famUy.  Own  roomy 

cabin,  modem  conveniences.  Permanent,  congenial 
DEht  party.  Please  give  personal  facts,  ex- 

pertence.  references,  wages  expected  first  letter.  BOX 
SOM,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

''wP7®  farmer,  spare  time,  to  take  orders  for  well- 
focn own  j  “rand  DDT  agricultural  insecticides  from 
. and  hardware  stores  in  nearby  towns.  Good 

_2mimsslon.  Box  5010.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  in  Dutchess  County,  preferably  married. 

j  iD0”le<ige  gardening,  light  farming;  handy  with 
wii '  “tate  age,  experience  references,  salary.  Walter 
II  Broadway.  New  York  City. _ 

°»er  17  or  woman  not  over  45.  General  house- 
nfcovT8  Jor  Be*Mcd  congenial  couple.  Homelike  atmos- 
?0ifre,r,  Seashore  in  Summer.  Florida  in  Winter.  Good 
c?erlon,:c  not  necessary.  Full  particulars  first 
Yorker  Bnapshot  if  Possible.  BOX  5008,  Rural  New- 

Farm  hclP,  sober  and  reliable  man,  middle- 
with  c  JS  work  on  a  modemly  equipped  poultry  farm 
Hoy  chickens.  $100  per  month,  room  and  board. 

!2Ha_5083,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

Middleagod  housekeeper  for  Protestant 

hoiKoboLs  lhrco  adults,  German  preferred.  Light 
.pbPibfy,.  Quiet,  pleasant  country  surroundings 
XoP’s  River.  State  wages  desired,  include  refer- 
cu-  Mrs-  F,  j.  Wiedeke.  Pine  Beach,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER  and  good  plain  cook;  country  house 
near  New  York.  Small  family;  good  salary,  good 
homo  for  responsible  woman.  No  objection  to  child.  No 
laundry.  Write  Hollyday,  Bedford  Hills,  New  York. 


WOMAN  For  plain  cooking  hr  a  famUy  of  2,  a  few 
household  duties.  Heavy  work  like  vacuum,  windows 
an  floors  done  by  man.  Washing  sent  out.  Must  bo 
''Cbt  and  of  kindly  disposition.  References  required. 
Write:  Mrs.^  Henry  L.  Harrington,  21  East  Street, 


WANTED:  Married  man  for  work  on  poultry  farm. 

Fine  quarters  and  board.  Good  wages.  Cowen, 
285  Riverside  Drive.  New  York  City. 

POULTR1MAN,  mechanically  inclined  $85.  monthly, 
board,  laundry;  1500  bird  plant.  Sundays  off.  Box 
235,  Say vi lie.  Long  Island,  New  York,  _ 

DEPENDABLE  Man  on  dairy  farm.  Experienced  ma- 

chine  and  hand  milker.  Top  wages,  rent,  usual  privi¬ 
leges.  References.  A.  F,  Slomkowski,  So,  Meriden, 
Conn. _  ’ 

NURSEMAID  or  mother’s  helper-.  Young  couple,' 

country,  close  N.  Y.  C.  Boy  2 baby,  References. 
Airs.  Stuart  Power,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y, 

WOMAN  desiring  comfortable  home  in  t„e  country 

general  housework;  private  room  and  bath,  good 
Salary;  two  adults,  two  smaU  children.  References  re- 
qurred.  Wnte  P.  O,  BOX  631,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  for  purebred  Jerseys.  Excellent  con¬ 
ditions.  BOX  5028,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Man  for  vegetable  garden,  lawns 

and  out  of  door  work;  wife  as  cook  and  bouseworker. 
Must  come  well  recommended;  must  be  ablo  to  drive. 
Wnte  P.  O.  BOX  61,  Gladstone,  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE:  Woman  to  cook.  Man  to  do  outside  work, 

taking  care  of  garden,  lawn,  small  greenhouse,  two 
cows  and  50  chickens.  Must  operate  small  tractor. 
Positions  permanent.  Separate  cottage  with  bath,  hot 
and  cold  water  and  electricity.  Location  in  southern 
Vermont.  Further  opportunities  tor  the  right  man 
and  woman.  Call  at  10-15  Morlot  Ave.,  Fair  Lawn, 
wid9  Pf  jIelephone  Falr  Rb"'11  6-1018,  between  7 

GAKDENER-Handyrnan.  Married,  rio  children.  All 
..^bar  round  position.  Private  estate;  Putnam  Co. 
Must  have  own  car.  Live  in  village  at  present,  later 
New-Yorker  State  Balar5,  expected.  BOX  5027,  Rural 

EXPERIENCED  man  In  apple  orchard.  Must  be 

honest,  sober.  Industrious  and  steady.  Good  pay, 
steady  and  regular  hours.  Vermont.  State  qualifications 
and  last  employer.  BOX  5019,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Young  married  farmer,  with  some  knowl- 

.Cff^ra,ieing  ,  B\®?p ;  ‘,eef  cattle  and  general 
farming;  for  farm  in  Massachusetts.  Wife  to  be  will- 

f-r  i7L,c  ea"  anu„„cooJI  ip  main  h°use  occasionally 
’?x  ,oxtr?  fW- ,  Will  furnish  good  house,  beat  and 
ngiit.  Good  salary.  References  required.  BOX  5020 
Rural  New-Yorker.  * 


WANTED:  Teamster,  general  farm  hand,  single.  State 

wages  desired.  BOX  5044,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER’S  helper,  healthy,  cheerful,  clean,  capable, 

reaLy  like  small  children.  Private  room,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  $15  weekly.  Happy  cultured  cbriBtian  vUlage 
home.  BOX  5037,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MILKER,  single,  by  farm  breeding  top  Jersey  cattle 
in  State  of  New  Jersey.  Man  will  be  boarded  and 
excellent  opportunity  offered.  Write  fully  giving  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  5085,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK -Housekeeper  for  two  adults.  Complete  charge 
fine  modern  equipped  home  in  Berkshire  County. 
Cheerful  two  rooms,  furnished,  bath.  Steady  position 
right  party.  BOX  5034,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


USE  of  farm  and  modem  home,  15  acres  tillable,  to 
reliable,  experienced  couple,  no  children;  in  ex¬ 
change  for  upkeep  of  place  and  light  domestic  ser¬ 
vices  when  owner  is  home.  Only  couple  who  will  give 
some  care  to  place  as  they  would  their  own  need 
apply.  Permanent.  90  miles  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  5033, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Single  dairy  farmer  as  working  foreman. 

Must  be  dependable,  sober,  operators  license  es¬ 
sential.  Purebred  dairy.  Upstate  New  York.  Write 
BOX  5032,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE,  middleaged  man  with  general  knowledge  of 

farming,  handy  with  tools,  driving  automobile,  for 
farm  without  stock  now,  located  Hunterdon  County. 
Permanent  position,  comfortable  quarters  for  couple. 
State  wages,  qualifications.  BOX  5031,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EARN  while  you  learn.  Work  available  year  round. 

Inside  in  Winter.  Field  work  in  Summer.  Will 
only  consider  steady,  serious,  sober  workers.  C,  E. 
Hogan.  Burr  Nurseries,  Manchester,  Conn. 


HOUSEWORKER:  Small  but  comfortable  home, 
children  in  family;  willingness  more  important  than 
experience.  Write  Salant,  Shore  Drive,  Portchestcr, 
N.  Y.,  giving  particulars. 


GENERAL  houseworkcr,  permanent  home,  congenial 
family;  Summer  at  seashore.  Salary  reasonable. 
Box  1,  Stonlngton,  Conn. 


NURSEMAID  for  children.  Permanent  position, 

pleasant  home;  salary  open.  BOX  14,  Groton,  Conn. 
WANTED:  Two  excellent  women,  sisters  or  friends, 
between  30  and  45  years  of  age,  unmarried,  white. 
Excellent  plain  cook,  waitress-chambermaid.  Must  be 
thoroughly  reliable,  neat,  agreeable  dispositions,  pre¬ 
ferring  country.  One  or  both  good  drivers.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Summer  seashore  Connecticut,  Winter 
South  Carolina.  One  in  family,  one  floor  cottage. 
References  required.  Write  Mrs.  John  A.  Manning, 
Summerville,  South  Carolina  giving  all  details. 
Good  wages. 


SINGliE,  experienced,  general  farmer  for  work  on 

farm  with  small  herd.  Use  milking  machines. 
Ford-Ferguson  tractor  and  all  attachments.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions  and  good  wages.  References. 
Edward  Holland,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman,  single,  for  purebred  Holstein 
herd  in  Southern  Vermont.  Permanent  job  and 
pleasant  living  conditions.  State  experience  and  wages. 
Ormalda  Farm,  Wilmington,  Vermont. 


WANT  working  herdsman  for  small  herd  of  purebred 

_ Hereford  cattle.  Webster  Tilton,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

TWO  women  for  general  housework  in  large  country 
restaurant.  Nice  surroundings.  $80  per  month,  room 
and  board.  Phone  Lake  Mohawk  9600. 


WANTED:  Woman  to  share  home  or  work  as  helper, 
with  lady;  nice  home,  light  work.  BOX  214, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  experienced  Guernsey 
man  with  own  family  labor  to  operate  125  head 
Guernsey  herd  on  share  basis.  Excellent  milk  market. 
Inquire  G.  F.  Britt,  Haxton  Foods,  Inc.,  Oakficld, 
New  York. 


GARDENER,  landscaping  experience,  for  large  central 
New  York  farm.  Living  quarters  furnished.  Write 
BOX  5046,  Bural  NewYorker. 


DAIRYMAN:  Milking  30  cows.  48  hour  week,  4  weeks 
vacation,  annual  increments,  sick  leave  with  pay. 
Salary  $2,160  less  moderate  charge  for  maintenance 
if  furnished.  Single  or  married  man  without  children 
preferred.  Write  fully  giving  experience,  references 
and  training.  New  York  State  Training  School  for 
Boys.  State  School,  Orange  County,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Couple  as  caretaker,  gardener;  with  interest 
in  dogs;  fa-m  near  Lancaster,  Pa.  Reply  to  N.  G. 
Shortlidgo,  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  York  Co. 


MARRIED  man.  large  dairy  farm,  modern  machinery; 

$30  week,  privileges.  A.  Heisscr,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 
Phone  194-F22. 


WANTED:  Reliable  married  man  for  mi'king  and 
general  farm  work,  mechanically  inclined.  No 
liquor.  Good  wages  and  living  conditions.  Also  married 
man  to  care  for,  feed,  machine  milk  herd  of  Holsteins. 
References.  Clearview  Farms,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 
Phone  7-0276. 


WANTED:  Herdsman  to  take  charge  of  90  cow  herd 
and  fields.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  and 
able  to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  Wages  $220 
per  month,  plus  modern  6  room  house  with  all 
modem  conveniences;  central  New  Jersey.  BOX  5050, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Man,  boy  or  girl  to  work  on  general  dairy 
farm.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Married  couple,  wife  to  do  light  house¬ 
keeping.  Man  to  care  for  kennel  of  collies  and 
assist  with  lawns  and  gardens.  Telephone  or  write. 
Superintendent,  Lauxmont  Farms,  Wrightsville,  York 

County,  Penna. _ 

COUPLE,  experienced,  permanent,  for  Westchester 
suburban  home.  Convenient  to  N.  Y.  C.  Christian 
family.  Two  adults.  Pleasant  working  conditions. 
Necessary  man  serve.  Private  room  and  hath.  Please 
writo  giving  full  particulars.  BOX  5089,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Herdsman  to  take  charge  of  purebred 
Guernsey  herd;  must  be  thoroughly  experienced  and 
be  able  to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  Wages  $220 
per  month,  modem  house  and  privileges.  Apply 
Johanna  Farms,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  or  call  collect 

Pennington  124  after  6  P.  M.  for  appointment. _ 

SEPARATE  garage  apartment  for  capable  couple  who 

can  assume  entire  charge  of  country  home  in 
beautiful  section,  45  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Woman, 

cook  and  general  housework.  Man  to  care  for  grounds, 

garden,  dogs.  Write  stating  age,  experience,  references, 
wages,  etc.  to  Puddin  Hili  Farm,.  P.  O.  BOX  93, 
New  Canaan,  Conn.  _ 

ASSISTANT  herdsman,  married.  Must  be  clean,  ex¬ 

perienced  and  interested  in  working  with  good 

pure  bred  Holsteins.  Good  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  wages.  Opportunity  for  herdsmans’ 
position  for  the  right  man.  Write  or  call  John  S. 
Holloran,  Monroe,  N,  Y.  Tel  Monroe  5028, _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  farmer  as  outside  foreman. 

Must  have  knowledge  of  planting,  harvesting  and 
farm  machinery.  Good  living  and  working  conditions 
and  wages.  Do  not  apply  unless  experienced.  Call  or 
write  J.  S,  Holloran,  Monroe,  N.  Y.  Tel  Monroe  5028, 

A  WOMAN  who  is  looking  for  a  good  home,  to  do 

general  housework  and  cooking.  No  laundry.  Pleasant 
quarters  with  private  bath  in  country  home.  BOX 
5048,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WOMAN:  Cook  and  baker.  Permanent  home  in  White 

Mts.  at  small  Inn.  Average  guests  15  persons. 
Housekeeping  balance  of  year.  Child  welcomed.  Write 
to  Kauk,  5  Bleeker  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, _ 

YOUNG  man  wanted  for  general  farm  work.  Board, 

room  and  please  state  wages  wanted.  Jehovah’s 
Witness  preferred.  Fred  Proefrock,  Alexander,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  between  20-40  years  for  gentleman 
of  36  and  four  children,  youngest  two  years,  on 
dairy  farm  Western  New  York.  Must  have  pleasant 
personality,  neat  and  ambitious,  like  children  and 
the  country.  Prefer  woman  who  would  like  and  help 
make  good  home  to  one  who  wants  wages  only.  Harry 
Ingraham.  R.  D.  1,  Elba,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm,  $150  a  month, 

house  and  privileges.  Box  141,  R.  D.  2,  Bain- 
brldge,  N.  Y.  „ _ _ 

COOK-Houseworker,  good  home,  wages,  no  Tieavy  work, 

short  distance  N.  Y.  C.  Write  in  detail,  references. 
Mrs^  Brooks  Vance,  22  Birchbrook  Rd.,  Bronxville, 

MEN,  two,  experienced  transplanting  trees,  c-  re 

hotel  grounds,  state  salary,  plus  room  and  board. 
Pine  Hill,  Mt.  Freedom,  N.  J, _ 

WANTED:  Houseworker.  Small  family.  Pleasant  con¬ 

ditions.  Good  salary.  Write  C.  Turner,  Box  585, 
So.  FalRburg,  N.  Y.  Phone.  Fallsburg  79. _ 

WANTED:  A  woman  of  35  to  keep  house  on  small 
farm;  no  objection  to  child  under  five.  Mu3t  be 
clean  and  intelligent.  BOX  5060 ,  _Rural_  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Boy.  helper.  Good  home,  board,  clothes. 
BOX  5052,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Experienced  landscape  gardener;  $35  week 
and  board;  also  chambermaids  May  to  November. 
Higby  Club,  Big  Moose,  N,  Y.  _ 

DAIRY  Farmer.  Single  man.  We  will  supply  board, 

lodging,  laundry,  etc.  To  assist  herdsman  in  charge 
of  30  milking  registered  Guernseys.  Ideal  working 
conditions.  Write  age,  experience,  references  to 
Spring  Run  Farm,  Dresher,  Montgomery  Co.,  Penna. 


COOK  and  help  with  downstairs  work.  Experienced 

help  preferred,  but  not  essential.  Small  family,  lo¬ 
cated  In  Prineeton,  New  Jersey,  45  minutes  from 
New  York  City  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Small 
town.  Country  living  with  facilities  of  a  large  city. 
Private  room  and  bath.  References  required.  Salary 
$25  per  week.  Address  letter  to  Mrs.  J.  M.  Tassie, 
83  Mercer  St.,  Princeton.  New  Jersey. 


COUPLE,  woman  housework,  man  gardener,  experi¬ 

enced,  references,  good  wages.  C.  M.  McKeon,  71 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  _ 

COOK-Houseworker  for  family  of  four;  no  laundry; 

own  room  and  bath,  $40  a  week.  State  experience, 
references;  photo  if  possible.  Mrs.  J.  HOxie,  Scar- 
borough,  Westchester  County.  New  York. _ 

WANTED  to  hire  by  year,  elderly  man  for  light 

chores  and  gardening.  No  cow  or  horse  chores. 
Board  self,  room  and  all  produce  from  orchard  and 
garden,  eggs,  milk  fuel  furnished.  Alton  Pierson, 
Perry,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged,  refined,  amiable  dis¬ 

position  essential,  for  single  business  woman  who 
commutes  to  New  York.  Complete  charge  of  delightful 
small  country  home.  Write  immediately  giving  ex- 
perience,  references,  salary,  Kemble,  Redding.  Conn. 


W’ANTED  on  Long  Island  50  miles  from  New  York, 

one-half  mile  from  village,  capable  and  agreeable 
outside  man  who  can  milk  two  cows  if  necessary  and 
attend  chores,  garden,  lawn,  haying,  tennis  court, 
etc.  who  will  be  interested  without  being  bossed  in 
doing  what  his  eyes  tell  him  need  be  done.  Living 
accommodations  for  couple  in  separate  building  now 
being  redecorated  and  furnished,  3  large  sunny  rooms 
and  bath,  living  room  with  fireplace,  large  porch. 
Reference  required  and  personal  interview.  Send 
application  care  BOX  5061,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  or  single  person  capable  of  cooking  for  four 
employees  and  operating  small  tea  room  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Riding  Club  in  Westchester  County.  Modem 
kitchen  with  electrical  appliances.  Nice  one  room 
apartment  with  bath.  No  night  work.  No  overhead. 
Good  opportunity  for  financial  advancement.  For  par- 

ticulars  write  BOX  5062,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  by  a  refined  young  gentleman  farmer,  a 
young  congenial  woman  as  housekeeper.  Doesn't 
matter  if  crippled,  one  that  would  prefer  good  home 
than  high  wages.  BOX  5063,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  to  operate  200  acre  farm.  Salary 
first  year,  share  basis  thereafter.  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  Widowed  owner  wants  place  kept  up. 
State  age,  experience,  references.  BOX  5064,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

GENERAL  houseworker  not  over  45.  Two  female 
adult  family.  Private  room  and  bath;  near  Bay 
Shore,  Long  Island.  Reference  required.  Apply  320 
East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  MOhawk  4-8360. 
Mrs.  G.  Girard. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  to  work  on  medium  size 
poultry  farm.  BOX  5071,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  for  machine  milking  and  barn,  care 
20  registered  Guernseys;  under  experienced  manager, 
in  Connecticut.  Nice  modem  apartment,  heat,  light, 
telephone,  electric  range  and  refrigerator.  Might  con¬ 
sider  training  ambitious  young  man  interested  hi 
learning  purebred  Guernsey  business.  State  wages 
you’d  work  hard  to  deserve.  BOX  5072,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

GENERAL  houseworker,  willing  to  stay  alone  occa¬ 
sionally,  lovely  place  Connecticut,  Summer  Meredith, 
New  Hampshire;  $30,  BOX  5076.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  A  dependable  woman,  preferably  over  40, 
to  do  cooking  and  downstairs  work.  Extremely 
pleasant  surroundings,  with  own  room  and  bath.  Two 
school  age  girls ;  two  dogs.  Easy  walk  to  a’l  churches 
and  bus;  ten  miles  from  Hartford.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  please  address  Mrs.  Seymour  R.  Peck, 
Farmington,  Conn. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  widower,  no  children,  new 
modem  home,  with  all  conveniences,  close  to  city. 
State  age,  particulars,  wages.  Clifford  Coy, 
Huntingdon,  Pa. _ 

HERDSMAN,  take  charge  of  pure  bred  herd  of  80, 
also  one  farm  hand,  good  pay  and  good  conditions 
for  right  men.  Belvedere  Farm,  R.  D,  1,  Laurens, 
New  York, _ 

COOKING- Housework.  No  cleaning,  plain  cooking. 

Own  room,  bath.  Important  must  like  three  small 
ehlidren.  New  York  City  vicinity.  Summers  at  sea¬ 
shore.  Regular  time  off.  $35  per  week.  BOX  5079, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  to  be  generally  useful  on  dairy  farm ; 

good  wages,  unimproved  unfurnished  bouse  and 
usual  farm  privileges  supplied.  Write  age,  experience, 
references,  wages  wanted,  etc.  BOX  5080,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HOUEPAKENTS:  Supervise  cottage  of  eight  teen-age 
girls.  .Year  round  farm  school  near  Ithaca.  Man  to 
have  other  responsibilities.  Write  George  Junior  Re¬ 
public,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

WANT  a  job?  Position  open  for  director  of  farm  pro¬ 
ject  in  connection  with  a  Summer  camp.  Good  salary. 
Start  immediately.  Write  or  Call  Program  Director, 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  265  Henry  St.,  New  York 
2,  N.  Y.  ORchard  4-1100, _ 

GOOD  cook  wanted  in  convalescent  home  in  New 

Jersey.  Working  conditions  good.  Own  room  and 
bath.  Salary  open.  Female.  White.  Permanent.  BOX 
5982,  Rural  New-Yurkre. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milk- 

era,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Eilinger's 
Employment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FATHER  and  son  to  operate  strictly  modem  dairy 

farm  on  share  basis;  40  cows  milking;  best  of 
references,  honest,  reliable.  A-l  farm  considered. 
H.  M.  Box  807,  Brewster,  N,  Y. _ 

WALTER  Eshlcman,  Auctioneer.  Complete  service, 

anywhere,  24-F-12,  Moravia,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE  experienced  estate,  caretaker,  superintendent, 

horticulture,  agriculture,  mechanics ;  wife  all  house¬ 
hold  duties  part  time;  excellent  references;  cottage. 
BOX  5057,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

ESTATE  or  farm  manager,  age  39,  married.  Experi- 

enced  livestock,  field  crops,  gardening,  greenhouse. 
A.  Rose,  A-101,  Armonk,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED  by  young'  woman  with  four  year  child, 

position  on  farm.  Write  American  Friends,  144 
East  20th  St.,  New  York  3. _ 

ELDERLY  man,  married,  handy  with  tools  wants  po¬ 

sition  as  caretaker,  good  living  conditions  more 
essential  than  high  wages;  state  wages.  John  Beck, 
rear  546  Keystone  Ave,,  Peckville,  Pa. _ 

‘^INUUK  Man  66;  temperate  wishes  job  gardening, 
taking  care  of  lawns  or  greenhouse  work.  Brown, 
Sanborn,  New  York. _ 

WANTED;  Permanent  position  as  landscape  superin¬ 

tendent  thoroughly  familiar  ha  landscape  design, 
tree  surgery.  Successful  conclusion  of  same.  20  years 
experience  own  organization.  Capable  taking  over  large 
estate.  Reference  supplied  on  request.  Recently  widowed, 
a vaillable  Immediately.  BOX  5015,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  Etc.,  small  estate.  Living  quarters  sepa- 

rate.  Wife;  2  wen  behaved  children.  Sober  ambitious. 
State  salary.  BOX  5017,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  single,  wishes  position  on  estate  as  gardener, 
chauffeur;  handy  with  tools.  Salary  and  quarters. 
BOX  5026,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GOOD  jobbing  plumber  and  maintenance  man.  ex- 

perience  handling  men  wants  position  in  country 
town,  or  camp.  BOX  5018,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LANDSCAPE  gardener,  tree  expert,  wishes  estate 

BoT^Oa^^r^eSr^r:  10  WaW  C*PerlencC- 

FARM  manager,  lifetime  practical,  scientific  ex¬ 

perience,  all  branches;  skilled  dairyman,  specialty 
pecf’,  hogs  poultry.  Profitable  results. 
1U)X  5039,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FARM  manager,  Cornell  graduate,  broad  experience 

in  all  phases  of  soils,  crops,  and  livestock;  forestry, 
desires  position  with  complete  charge.  Will  furnish 
bond  if  desired.  Best  references  from  small  to  large 
farms.  Prefer  central  New  York,  but  will  go  any¬ 
where,  available  April  1st.  BOX  5030,  Rural  New- 
i  orker, _ 

WORK  on  farm  by  college  agricultural  student  durin®- 
bummer  vacation  period  in  neighborhood  of  Stony 
Brook,  Long  Island  on  a  farm  having  a  livestock 
breeding  program.  Previous  farm  experience.  Frank 
A.  Slocum,  19  Washington  Mews,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

SWISS  wants  position  on  farm.  Herman  Buchegger 

beestrasse  110,  Kuesnacht, _ Zurich, _ Switzerland. 

POSITION  wanted:  On  Summer  home  or  farm- 
elderly  man,  American,  no  tobacco  or  liquor.  Refer- 
ences.  Edwin  Hutchins,  Mellenville,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  well  known  eastern  livestock  and 

farm  manager  available  after  April  1st.  Large  scale 
or  small  operation.  Advanced  registry,  pure  bred 
sales,  purchasing,  catalogueing  and  general  manage- 
ment.  Write  BOX  5059,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  college  training  and  unusual  record 

of  achievement  in  building  up  purebred  dairy  herds 
ana  farms,  would  like  to  contact  modern  progressive 
proposition.  BOX  5058,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PRACTICAL  nurse  with  school  child  wants  position 
preferably  country;  5  or  6  day  week  about  10  hours 
duty.  Might  consider  as  housekeeper  for  gentleman. 
References.  Give  and  receive  full  information.  BOX 
50a6,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVE  sold  my  place.  Now  seeking  caretaker  job. 

Can  batch  myself.  Honest,  sober,  reliable,  refer- 
ences,  moderate  wage.  BOX  5055,  Rural  New-Yofker. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  wants  position  as  caretaker- 
on  small  estate  or  farm;  experienced  farmer;  Scotch; 
state  wages.  BOX  5054,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

KEEP  your  place  in  top  shape.  I  can  do  carpentry, 

painting  masonry;  have  own  tools  and  am 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  farming  being  farm 
raised.  Prefer  seashore.  BOX  5068,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER:  Expert,  married,  37  years,  having  sold 

own  large  farm  desires  management  or  responsible 
position  of  dairy  or  cattle  farm.  Apply  BOX  5073, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  36,  reliable  and  honest  wishes  position  as 

housekeeper  or  caretaker  on  large  farm  or  estate, 
near  New  York  preferred.  Experienced  in  cooking, 
gardening,  milking  or  with  chickens.  Also  ex¬ 
perienced  in  managing  restaurant,  drive  car.  Protestant 
of  German  descent  with  boy  11,  girl  8,  well  behaved. 
BOX  5075,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

GIRL,  19,  little  house  help  or  outside  help  in 

Catskill  Mountains.  Experienced.  Please  write.  L 
Roberts,  314  East  82nd  St.,  New  York  City,  28, 

COOKS,  waitresses,  maids,  couples,  housekeepers, 

nurses ;  hotel  help.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.  _ 

LADY,  49,  wants  housekeeper-cook  position;  experi- 

enced,  capable.  BOX  5081,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

MAN,  healthy,  66,  go  anywhere,  estate,  farm;  good 

home  improtant;  knowledge  poultry,  horses,  trees, 
grass;  no  milking.  Careful  licensed  driver.  Jewish. 
BOX  1137,  Seaford,  L.  L,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  man,  38,  agricultural  graduate,  former  owner, 
experienced  poultry,  dairy,  beef,  desires  positioh: 
good  wages.  BOX  5087,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Seek  position,  small  upstate  dairy  or 
poultry  farm;  man,  outside,  some  experience;  wife 
household  duties.  BOX  5086,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Reliable  caretakers,  cook,  serve,  housekeeper, 
„  lawn,  grounds,  repairs,  general  handy. 

BOX  5085,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT’S  job  wanted,  small  dairy  farm. 

Elderly  man,  lifetime  experience.  Room  and  board. 
Putnam  or  Westchester  preferred.  BOX  5091,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPBR-Cook  experienced;  references.  Daugh¬ 
ter  8  years,  BOX  509Q,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FOR  Sale,  Bayshore.  L.  I.,  modem  equipt  opportune 
5  acre  broiler  farm  with  7-room  house  and  6  out¬ 
bid  dings,  15  brooder  oil  stoves,  running  water,  oil 
talks,  etc.  capacity  7,500  broilers  minimum,  all 
locked  and  in  perfect  condition.  Price  $15,000.  BOX 
4i78,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS:  75  acres,  equipped,  9  cows,  $7,200.  Farm 

98  acres,  equipped,  icf  cows,  modem  buildings 
located  Route  20,  $12,506.  Farm  200  acres,  50  cow 
dairy  farm,  modern  buildings,  on  Route  20,  $10,000. 

£ven:  Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y,  The  farm  man.  _ 

FREE  lists_,  photo  folder  farms,  ranches  to  650  acres. 

$2,000-$75,000.  Homes,  gas  stations,  feed  store,  re¬ 
tail  milk  business;  $24,000.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (27th 
year),  Cohleskill,  "Eastern’’  N.  Y. 


MAINE  Farms:  Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  Albert  J.  Dostle,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St., 
Augusta,  Maine. _ 

FARM  Wanted,  over  50  acres,  125  miles  N.  Y.  C 

O’Reilly,  314  E.  54th  St..  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. _ 

FBEE  catalog  Penna  and  Maryland  farms.  Calaway 

Realty,  1’ark  Row.  Chestertown.  Md. _ 

WEST’S  1947  catalogue:  Over  1,000  farm  and  business 

bargains.  Free  copy,  write  West's  Farm  Agency, 
QE-7,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa, _ 

BABYLON.  L.  I.  4  acres,  150  cows,  milk  produced 

commercially.  Income  over  $100,000  per  year. 
Modern  9-room  house,  two  baths,  milk  house,  cow 
barns,  full  equipment;  price  $85,000.  John  Josinsky, 
47-48-203rd  St.,  Bayside.  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  list:  Farms,  dairy,  fruit,  poultry,  country 

homes,  camps.  Earl  Tiwnley,  Burnt  Hills.  N,  Y. 

ORANGE  County,  60  miles  from  New  York  City;  6 

rooms,  half  acre,  possession,  $4,200.  116  acre 
rough  dairy  farm,  equipped  $17,000.  List  free.  Paul 
Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 

OPEN  Acreage,  woodland,  near  lake,  %  to  125  aero 

plots,  terms,  Bafranek,  Vineland,  New  J  ersey . 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriberst 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  27l\ 
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GET  THE  FACTS 

And  You’ll  Buy 


I 


CHICAGO 


S urge 


MILKER 


Only  the  Surge  pulls  and  tugs  like  a  calf — downward  and 
forward!  It  gets  all  the  milk— clean!  fast!  safe!  Surge  teat 
cups  don’t  creep  up  and  pinch  off  the  flow  of  milk  at  the 
tender  top  part  of  the  teat.  Your  milk  checks  fatten,  Yourj 
herd  thrives.  You  have  less  trouble  with  mastitis. 


THE  Surge  DAIRY  MAID  HEATER 

Helps  produce  clean  milk!  Saves  a  lot  of  time,  cuts  labor} 
reduces  bacteria  with  hot  water  in  volume — 24  hours  every 
day.  Thoroughly  insulated  to  save  electric  current.  Econom¬ 
ical  low  voltage  heating  element  keeps  water  always  hot  *  #•) 
Doesn’t  freeze  because  it’s  full  of  heated  water. 


THE 


Surge 


MILK  COOLER 


Cools  fast  maintains  low  temperature — because  the  big  ice' 
block  which  never  melts  keeps  the  water  cold.  Units  are 
.heavy-duty  type  .  .  .  Tanks  are  galvanized  steel  with  cork- 
board  insulation,  which  insures  low  operating  cost.  There’s 
a  proper  drop-in  unit  for  all  cabinets,  2  to  16  can  capacity 


THE 


Surge 


HI-LINE  FENCER 


Halts  stock  at  your  fence.  Housed  in  a  waterproof  glass) 
case  with  indicator  light  that  shows  shorts  on  the  fence  line.\ 
The  Mercury  switch  provides  accurate  timing  of  the  shock, 
...also  cannot  stick  closed  and  result  in  a  continuous  shocks 
A  safe  fencer!  Built  for  years  of  satisfactory  service#] 


ASK  ANY i 


USER 


LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  HOUSTON  •  ATLANTA 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 


Bubson  Bros.  Co.,  Dept. 3074, 842  W.Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,N.Y. 
Without  obligation  please  send  me  complete  details  on 
the  following: 

_ Surge  Milker  _ Surge  Dairy  Maid  Heater 

_ Surge  Milk  Cooler  _ Surge  Hi-Line  Fencer 

Name - R.F.D - 


Town- 


-State- 


A  Nice  Herd  of  Ayrshires  on  Spring  Pasture 


f  A 
I  o . 


April  19,  1947 


n 

Photo — Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 
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On  a  greatly  reduced  acreage  he  grows  as  much  Ground  Grip  is  the  best  tire  he  has  ever  used. 

NOTE:  For  more  information  about  Champion  Farmer  Moore ,  t vrite  to  The  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  ask  for  booklet  on  “M.  P.  Moore,  Cluimpion  Farmer  ” 


“Firestone 

CHAMPION 


GRIPS 


•  Changing  the  fanning  pattern  of  his  community 
from  the  old  one-crop  cotton  system  to  a  program 
of  balanced  farming  earned  for  M.  P.  Moore, 
Senatobia,  Mississippi,  election  to  the  Champion 
Farmers  of  America  in  1944.  On  the  15,000  acres 
which  he  owns  or  manages,  he  pioneered  soil 
conservation  methods  which  are  now  accepted 
practice.  He  proved  that  legumes  and  other  feed 
crops  can  be  grown,  and  that  properly  managed 
rundown  land  will  profitably  support  livestock. 


cotton  as  was  ever  produced  on  his  farms  under 
the  one-crop  system,  and  on  the  acres  removed 
from  cotton  production  he  raises  feed  for  hundreds 
of  cattle.  The  purebred  Polled  Herefords  on  his 
Circle  “M”  Ranch  are  among  the  best.  For  four 
consecutive  years  his  auction  prices  have  set  new- 
world  records.  CMR  Rollo  Domino  28th  topped 
his  1946  sale  at  $28,000,  while  50  head  sold  at  the 
record  high  average  of  $2,588.  His  many  tractors 
are  equipped  with  Firestone  Ground  Grip  tires, 
and  he  says  that  the  new  Firestone  Champion 
Ground  Grip  is  the  best  tire  he  has  ever  used. 


Champion  Farmer  Moore 

Uses  i 


M.P.  MOORE 

Circle  "M"  Polled 
Hereford  Ranch 
Senatobia,  Miss. 


THERE  are  four  sound  reasons  why 
men  like  Champion  Farmer  Moore 
are  putting  their  tractors  on  Firestone 
Champion  Ground  Grips:  (1)  they  clean 
up  to  100 %  more  effectively ;  (2)  they  pull 
up  to  62 %  more ;  (3)  they  last  up  to  91% 
longer ;  and  (4)  they  roll  more  smoothly 
on  the  highways* 

The  extra  high,  curved,  connected 
traction  bars  make  this  superiority 
possible.  Shaped  like  a  pyramid,  they 
cut  into  the  soil  with  a  sharp,  cleaving 
action.  Mud  falls  from  them  freely  be¬ 
cause  the  space  between  the  bars  is  wider 
at  the  shoulders  than  near  the  center  of 
the  tread.  The  bar  connections  brace  and 
strengthen  the  tread  and  give  the  tires  a 
powerful  “center  bite”  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  traction  zone.  The  tires  roll 
smoothly  because  the  curved,  connected 
bars  are  in  continuous  contact  with  the 
highway. 

It  will  pay  you  to  insist  upon  Firestone 
Champion  Ground  Grips  for  your  tractor. 
They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  tires. 

Us  fete  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone 
every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


Copyright,  1847,  Ths  Firestone  Tire  &  H«bber  Co. 


ANY  OTHER  TRACTOR  TIRE 


April  19,  1947 

Exodus  and  Return 

The  Smiths  are  moving  back  to  thp 
country.  They  were  away  only  iq 
months.  Just  a  typical  American  farm 
family,  they,  have  brought  back  with 
them  some  facts  and  figures  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  many  country  peonle 
The  Smiths  didn’t  come  back  because 
they  were  homesick  or  because  of  jn 
health.  They  found  the  scale  of  living 
in  the  city  less  than  in  the  country 
and  they  wouldn’t  accept  it.  y 

The  Smiths  had  three  children  and 
they  owned  a  small  farm  free  and 
clear.  A  country  bank  assisted  them 
in  selling  their  farm  and  a  city  bank 
helped  them  in  selecting  their  new 
home.  Both  deals  were  sound.  The  farm 
brought  a  rather  good  price  and  the 
new  home  cost  less  than  it  was  worth 
Mr.  Smith  secured  a  job  in  a  nearby 
airplane  factory  at  a  little  over  $ioo 
per  week.  So  far  so  good.  Apparently 

The  Smiths  had  to  buy  a  city  home 
There  was  a  housing  shortage  and  a 
rented  place  could  not  be  found.  The 
monthly  payments  on  the  new  home 
home  were  $58.16  including  taxes.  To 
secure  the  mortgage,  Mr.  Smith  had  to 
take  out  a  $4,000  10-year  life  insurance 
policy  costing  $85  a  year.  Fire  insur¬ 
ance  was  $15  yearly.  The  OPA  set  the 
rent  of  the  second  floor  at  $18  a  month 
The  third  floor  could  not  be  rented 
because  of  the  zoning  laws.  Three- 
family  homes  were  prohibited  in  that 
section.  The  Smiths  were  permitted  to 
keep  chickens  but  they  could  not  sell 
the  eggs  because  no  business  was  per¬ 
mitted  in  a  residential  zone.  At  the 
factory  the  pay  envelope  contained  only 
$89  after  income  taxes,  union  dues,  old 
age  pension,  unemployment  insurance 
and  $5.00  weekly  War  Bond  payments 
were  taken  out.  Besides  this,  the  union 
collected  assessments  to  support  strikes 
going  on  here  and  there,  collections 
were  being  taken  for  co-workers  get¬ 
ting  married,  going  into  service,  illness 
ana  death.  Factory  workers  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  donate  for  welfare  campaigns, 
fled  Cross,  Community  Chest,  additional 
bond  Falsing  drives.  A  well  paid 
worker  like  Mr.  Smith  had  to  donate 
or  have  trouble  with  his  fellow  work¬ 
ers  who  did  give.  There  was  also  a 
weekly  shop  laundry. 

At  his  home  the  gas  and  electric 
cost  $12  monthly,  water  $2.50  and 
telephone  $5.31.  At  school  it  cost  75 
cents  a  week  for  milk  and  75  cents  a 
week  for  savings  accounts.  Also,  the 
Smiths  found  that  the  city  had  ways 
of  its  own;  tips  to  waiters,  porters, 
messenger  service;black  markets,  under 
the  counter  sales;  and  hurry  up  systems 
in  factories  that  work  people  un¬ 
believably  hard.  Whenever  there  was 
a  shortage  of  coal  or  oil,  the  Smith 
family  half  froze  in  their  nice  home. 

They  had  never  been  so  poor  before. 
Their  $1,143  savings  account  vanished 
in  the  first  eight  months.  All  Mr. 
Smith’s  spare  time  and  $395  went  into 
maintenance  of  the  new  home.  Next 
they  cashed  their  bonds  and  then  they 
borrowed  money  to  the  limit  of  their 
credit.  The  budget  just  could  not  be 
balanced.  Four  times  Mr.  Smith  tried 
working  overtime  for  other  companies 
and  had  to  give  it  up  from  exhaustion. 
Thev  were  finally  able  to  sell  out  for 
$1,200  more  than  they  paid.  Real  estate 
commissions  cost  them  $750.  In  all,  they 
lost  $1,600  on  the  venture  but  they 
gained  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  experience. 

So  the  Smiths  are  moving  back  to 
the  country.  g.  t.  h. 


“Sleeping  Lucy” 


Here  in  the  country  one  acquires 
most  of  one’s  houseplants  by  the 
method  of  neighborly  “swap”  and 
sometimes  they  are  quite  unusual  and 
interesting.  Such  a  one  my  neighbor 
brought  me  in  “Sleeping  Lucy,”  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  name  is  due  to  the 
plant’s  habit  of  going  dormant  through 
the  Winter  in  a  manner  similar  to 
gloxinia,  “Lucy”  is  a  charming  young 
lady,  neat  and  attractive  in  her  habits, 
as  all  young  ladies  should  be.  The 
plant’s  botanical  name  is  Archimene 
grandiflora,  a  native  of  Mexico  and, 
belonging  to  the  Gesneriaceae.  is  a 
close  relative  of  the  gloxinia.  Of  spread¬ 
ing  form,  it  grows  about  10  inches  high 
and  is  covered  throughout  the  Summer 
with  a  profusion  of  tubular,  velvety 
five-lobed  flowers,  about  an  inch  m 
diameter,  which  last  for  several  days- 
Those  on  my  plant  are  a  rich  deep 
orchid,  the  white  throat  spotted  with 
dots  of  a  darker  shade,  but  it  comes 
in  several  colors.  The  foliage  is  a  deep 
lustrous  green  and  the  flowers  com 
singly  and  in  groups  of  three  at  tn 
base  of  the  leaf  stems.  It  can  p 
grown  from  seed  and  one  well-know 
seed  house  offers  bulbs  also.  AsKmg 
nothing  much  in  Summer  except  psrum 
shade  (a  west  window  is  ideal)  ana 
moderate  amount  of  water,  it 
delightful  plant  for  the  house  or 
shady  poreh.  In  Winter,  it  wants  on  y 
to  be  kept  dry  in  a  cool  frost-free  pia 1  , 
Another  “sleeper”  whose  season 
behavior  is  the  exact  reverse  at 
Arehimene’s  is  the  curious 
Geranium.  Its  thorny  branches,  ton^ 
ous  and  twisted,  are  bare  in  Sum  , 
but  when  repotted  in  good  soil 
placed  in  a  sunnv  window  in  tne i 
Fall,  put  forth  large  gray-freen,  deep  j 
cleft,  three-lobed  leaves  with  a 

‘>VeIrm°ontVlSiWe  “*1  St.  George 
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Spring  Pigs  on  Pasture 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


HE  value  of  good  pasture  in 
producing  low  cost  pork  can¬ 
not  be  overemphasized.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  equally  important  for 
pigs  on  pasture  to  regularly 
_  receive  enough  grain  and  con¬ 
centrated  protein  feeds  in  order  for  them  to 
meet  their  maximum  growth  and  fattening 
requirements.  The  stomach  of  a  pig  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  and  not  intended  by  nature 
to  digest  large  amounts  of  feeds  which  are 
relatively  high  in  fiber.  Frequent  and  liberal 
feedings  of  concentrates  are  therefore  essential 
for  pigs  in  order  to  make  large  and  quick 
gains,  but  the  proper  use  of  good  pasture  will 
materially  lower  pork  production  costs. 

Pasture  Must  Be  Good 

The  most  frequent  mistake  made  when 
pasturing  pigs  is  to  turn  them  into  a  back  lot 
or  some  field  where  the  growth  is  rank,  or 
largely  of  swale  grass  and  weeds.  If  they  are 
either  self-fed  or  liberally  hand-fed  grain  and 
a  protein  mixture  on  poor  pasture,  they  may 
make  good  gains,  but  about  all 
the  pasture  land  has  provided 
them  is  a  field  to  exercise  in.  The 
direct  sunlight  is  beneficial,  and 
if  they  have  access  to  movable 
hog  houses,  running  water,  shade 
and  salt,  they  will  do  well  and 
labor  will  be  cut  to  the  minimum. 

However,  they  will  make  no  ap¬ 
preciable  saving  in  their  feed 
bills  from  the  poor  pasturage 
provided. 

One  acre  of  good  pasture,  such 
as  alfalfa,  clover  and  bluegrass, 
or  varying  mixtures  of  these, 
when  properly  grazed  by  pigs,  cart 
result  in  saving  1,000  pounds  of 
grain  or  more,  either  corn  or 
barley,  and  500  pounds  or  over  of 
high  protein  feed,  such  as  tankage, 
fishmeal,  linseed  or  soybean  meal. 

In  addition  to  this  valuable  re¬ 
turn,  one  or  more  cuttings  of  hay 
can,  and  in  fact,  should  be  made 
from  the  area  grazed  by  the  pigs.  By  cutting 
the  field  for  hay  and  then  putting  enough 
pigs  per  acre  on  it  to  keep  the  following 
growth  sufficiently  short,  so  that  it  does  not 
become  stemmy  and  rank,  the  forage  will  be 
relished  to  its  best  advantage. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  big  thing 
is  that  the  pigs  will  eat  and  digest  greater 
quantities  of  the  tender,  new  growth,  because 
it  is  more  palatable  to  them,  and  it  is  also 
higher  in  its  digestible  protein  content.  As  an 
illustration,  immature  growing  alfalfa  con¬ 
tains  an  average  of  four  per  cent  digestible 
protfein,  whereas  after  blooming  its  average 
digestible  protein  content  is  slightly  under  two 
per  cent.  The  comparative  digestible  protein 
content  of  Kentucky  bluegrass,  while  im¬ 
mature  and  after  blooming,  is  even  greater 
in  favor  of  the  new  grass.  As  a  result  of  this 
factor,  which  is  frequently  not  considered, 
Pigs  that  are  being  pastured  on  immature 
glasses  will  need  and  consume  considerably 
less  of  the  expensive  high  protein  feeds. 

Value  of  Pig  Pastures 

Numerous  trials  at  various  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  clearly 
demonstrated  the 
value  of  suitable 
Pig  pastures  for 
a  pork  production 
Program.  One  of 
these  tests  was  a 
series  of  several 
years’  work  con¬ 
ducted  at  Michi¬ 
gan.  In  these  in¬ 
vestigations  the 
pigs  which  were 
used  had  an 
average  initial 
weight  of  a  little 
°ver  40  pounds 
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error  in  such  a  program  is  that  rapid  gains  are 
the  most  economical,  and  the  quicker  a  shoat 
is  ready  for  market,  the  more  profit  it  will 
return.  A  pig  cannot  consume  any  more  for¬ 
age  than  just  about  enough  to  hold  its  body 
weight,  with  possibly  some  slight  increase; 
and  when  grain  is  restricted,  such  gains  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  growth  rather  than 
fattening.  As  a  result,  when  pigs  have  been 
carried  along  largely  on  pasture  alone,  they 
cannot  be  made  fat  enough  to  bring  the  top 
market  price  until  they  have  been  given  some 
additional  feeding  on  grain  in  dry  lot.  Because 
of  this  lag  in  their  marketing  date,  which  is 
a  common  practice,  they  are  offered  for  sale 
at  the  same  time  that  most  of  the  other  Spring 
pigs  are  being  sold,  and  this  normally  means 
a  considerable  drop  in  price  for  all  of  them. 

Early  seasonable  marketing  is  always  the 
most  profitable  time  to  sell  finished  hogs,  as 
well  as  all  other  farm  products,  and  the  way 
it  can  best  be  accomplished  with  Spring  pigs 
is  to  give  all  the  grain  they  will  eat  while 
they  are  on  pasture.  During  the  past  several 
years,  while  meat  was  scarce  and  practically 
all  finished  barrows  sold  at  ceiling  prices,  this 
element  of  time  lag  as  related  to  market  re¬ 
turns  had  little  or  no  significance.  However, 
with  a  return  to  .more  normal  conditions  and 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  again  in 

_ _ _  operation,  it  will  soon  become  a 

potent  force  in  its  influence  on 
returns  over  feed  costs. 

Time  Lag  for  Spring  Pigs 
The  influence  of  World  War  II 
on  domestic  exports  of  lard  and 
pork  became  an  influencing  factor 
on  our  liveweight  hog  prices  as 
early  as  1940,  and  this  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  varying  degree  down  to 
the  present  time.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  though  that  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter  marketing  of  the  1947 
Spring  pig  crop  will  be  more 
nearly  normal  in  its  seasonal  price 
fluctuations  than  has  prevailed  for 
the  past  sevbn  years. 

A  study  of  the  average  monthly 
hog  receipts  and  price  per  100 
Northeastern  pastures  are  just  as  well  suited  to  pork  production  as  those  of  pounds  liveweight  at  the  Chicago 

the  Central  West  This  good  pasture  provides  shade,  running  water  and  blue-  stockvards  for  the  ten  Vear  neriod 
grass  for  the  Poland  China  brood  sows  and  their  pigs  on  the  farm  of  James  SXOCKyaras  Ior  tne  Ien  year  period 

Duncan,  in  Cherokee  County,  Kansas.  "  1930-1939,  which  represents  the 

.  ,  last  normal  marketing  decade  prior 

weight  of  about  225  pounds.  If  pigs  —  "  ~  — 


an  average  final  weight  of  290  pounds.  One 
group  was  fed  shelled  corn  and  tankage,  each 
in  a  self-feeder,  while  on  alfalfa  pasture;  and 
another  group  of  comparable  pigs  was  self- 
fed  shelled  corn,  a  protein  mixed  feed,  and. 
alfalfa  hay  in  racks,  in  dry  lot.  Based  on  the 
amount  of  feed  required  to  make  100  pounds 
of  pork,  each  acre  of  alfalfa  pasture  saved  an 
average  total  of  1,056  pounds  of  concentrates 
and  172  pounds  of  hay.  If  the  concentrates 
are  figured  at  $80  and  hay  at  $30  a  ton,  the 
total  feed  value  conserved  per  acre  was  $44.74. 
Besides  this  amount,  there  was  about  one  and 
a  half  tons  of  good  quality  hay  cut  per  acre; 
if  it  is  figured  at  $30  per  ton  and  this  is  added 
to  the  sum  saved  in  feed  bills,  it  gives  a  total 
monetary  return  of  $89.74  for  each  acre  that 
was  handled  in  the  manner  discussed. 

An  average  of  numerous  other  trials  at 
several  other  stations  shows  that  when  pigs 
having  an  initial  weight  of  about  60  pounds 
are  adequately  fed  on  grain  and  good  pasture, 
one  acre  will  provide  enough  forage  for  from 
18  to  22  head,  until  they  attain  a  market 


to  World  War  II,  shows  them  to  have  been 
as  follows:  Jan.,  705,300,  $7.15;  Feb.,  492,400, 
$7.45;  Mar.,  409,000,  $7.65;  Apr.,  396,500,  $7.40; 
May,  425,600,  $7.30;  June,  431,200,  $7.35; 

July,  379,500,  $7.40;  Aug.,  379,500,  $7.60; 

Sept.,  429,200,  $7.90;  Oct.,  444,700,  $7.25;  Nov., 
568,500,  $6.75;  Dec.,  648,600,  $6.45.  During 
this  period  the  average  weights  varied  from 
a  high  of  266  pounds  for  the  month  of  August, 
with  July  only  three  pounds  less,  to  a  low 
average  of  a  little  over  230  pounds  for  the 
months  of  November,  December  and  January. 
The  variation  in  weights  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  comparatively  small  shipments  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  midsummer  months  are 
composed  of  a  relatively  larger  number  of 
old  brood  sows,  that  have  been  culled  from 
the  herds  after  they  have  weaned  their 
Spring  pig  litters.  The  records  show  that  for 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  1939,  such 
sows  constituted  almost  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  hog  receipts  at  Chicago,  as  compared 
with  a  sudden  drop  to  18  per  cent  during 
September,  and  an  average  of  only  6.5  per 
cent  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  heavy  run 
of  fattened  Spring  pigs  begins  to  arrive  in 

large  numbers 
during  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  con¬ 
tinues  through 
the  following 
January.  There 
is  usually  some 
increase  in  hog 
prices  during 
February,  due  to 
greatly  curtailed 
receipts,  because 
most  of  the 
Spring  pigs  have 
been  marketed 
by  that  time. 

Per  head  and  9ains  with  h°9s  are  profitable ,  because  it  takes  less  feed  for  each  100  pounds  of  pork  produced  and  results  in  T**16  m  0  n  e  y 

they  were*  a  srnooth>  hi&h  Quality  carcass.  This  fast  gaining  c arlot  of  Berkshire  barrows,  owned  by  George  E.  Hoffman  and  Son  value  of  the  time 

e  Lea  10  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  topped  the  1945  fat  stock  show  at  Chicago  for  their  fifth  consecutive  win.  ’  C’t’d  on  Page  302 


are 

started  on  pasture  at  somewhat  heavier 
weights  and  full  fed  for  longer  periods  than 
those  used  in  the  Michigan  trials,  they  will 
consume  the  forage  to  better  advantage,  and 
with  a  consequent  greater  saving  in  concen¬ 
trates.  With  pigs  having  an  initial  weight  of 
60  pounds  or  slightly  more,  and  pasture  fed 
until  they  have  made  a  total  gain  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200  pounds,  the  records  of  several 
such  experiments  show  that  the  total  saving, 
as  compared  to  dry  lot  feeding,  in  corn  was 
1,320  pounds  and  680  pounds  of  tankage,  with 
an  average  of  20  such  shoats  grazed  per  acre. 
If  corn  is  figured  at  $70  and  tankage  at  $100 
a  ton,  the  total  money  value  of  feed  saved 
would  be  $80.20.  The  average  amount  of  hay 
cut  per  grazed  acre  was  one  ton,  which  if 
figured  at  $20  a  ton,  gives  a  total  annual  re¬ 
turn  per  acre  for  this  land  of  $100.20. 

Pasture  Feeding  Methods 

When  pasture  is  plentiful  and  the  forage 
is  of  good  quality  and  abundant,  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  tendency  to  feed  comparatively  small 
amounts  of  grain,  or  at  least  to  limit  it.  The 
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R^rft'ne  n-n  tho  Fnrm  tiveness  of  front  line  troops  and  service  operations.  Recently,  with  the  aid  of  his  Sizz- 

t\esearcn  Degins  cm  Uie  l  unu  organizations  and  called  for  suggestions  for  Weeder,  McLemore  produced  the  first  bale  of 

EVER  since  the  days  of  Darius  Green  and  improving  materiel.  As  a  result  of  this  entirely  mechanically  cultivated  cotton  at  a  cost 

his  flying  machine,  the  garret  inventor  system  our  equipment  was  streamlined  and  encouraging  to  the  other  cotton  growers  of 


has  been  the  butt  of  cartoonists’  jokes,  and 
many  of  his  hard  won  successes  have  been 
regarded  as  flukes  by  less  imaginative  neigh¬ 
bors.  However,  once  again  the  country  has 
learned,  both  during  the  war  and  in  the  post¬ 
war  application  of  new  production  equipment, 
that  these  inventors  play  a  highly  important 
role  in  our  progress.  Some  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  labor  saving  devices  placed  on  the 
market  since  the  end  of  the  war  have  been 
the  conceptions  of  these  workers.  This  is 
particulary  true  in  the  field  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  trend  toward  mechani¬ 
zation  lagged  for  a  considerable  period  while 
it  was  spurting  forward  in  manufacturing, 
transportation,  communication  and  the 
general  field  of  industry.  Now  agriculture  is 
catching  up  and  the  next  few  years  should  see 


modernized  to  the  point  where  it  was  superior  the  South  and  promises  to  have  a  great 
to  that  of  any  other  nation.  Much  of  the  credit  significance  in  the  future  cotton  economy. 


for  this  advancement  went  to  the  individual 
servicemen,  who  at  times  under  the  most  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  and  without  adequate 
tools  looked  for  a  way  to  do  each  job  just 
a  little  better. 

At  home  the  war  pressure  to  discover  more 
efficient  methods  of  production  was  felt  in 
all  lines,  from  little  metal  working  shops  and 
small  farms  to  the  largest  industries.  Much 
credit  for  increased  efficiency  is  due  to  the 
many  individuals  who  took  their  work  home 
with  them  after  a  long  day  and  returned  with 
outlandish  ideas  which  sometimes  worked. 
Organized  research  alone  could  produce  such 
tremendous  developments  as  jet  propulsion 
and  atomic  power,  but  these  large  organi- 


great  strides  toward  complete  mechanization  zations,  intent  on  their  assignments,  could  not 


on  the  farm.  Much  of  the  credit  will  go  to 
independent  inventors,  tinkerers,  as  some  call 
them,  and  much  of  it  to  the  new  turn  toward 
invention  which  has  developed  on  the  farm 
itself  among  farmers  who  have  felt  most 
keenly  that  if  agriculture  is  to  be  made  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  new  generation,  and  if  the 
youth  are  to  be  kept  on  the  farm,  it  must 
be  relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  its  drudgery. 

None  of  this  is  intended  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  organ¬ 
ized  research,  but  rather  to  stress 
the  fact  that  one  of  our  greatest 
natural  resources  is  this  body  of 
mechanically  minded  men  who  are 
continuously  searching  for  new 
methods  and  new  machines  and 
who  help  make  the  discoveries  of 
better  known  scientific  groups 
applicable  to  our  everyday  living. 

Even  when  they  do  not  find  the 
new  machine,  they  are  likely  to 
be  the  first  to  find  the  bugs  in 
it,  and  to  show  how  they  can  be 
eliminated.  -  The  vast  research 
organizations  supported  by  busi¬ 
ness,  government  and  philan¬ 
thropic  funds  have  contributed 
great  developments  in  recent 
decades.  Due  to  these  discoveries, 
some  of  us  have  begun  to  think 
of  all  mechanical  and  scientific 
progress  in  terms  of  mammoth 
laboratories,  corps  of  highly  skilled 
scientists  and  experimental  equip¬ 
ment  that  costs  into  the  millions. 

However,  an  unusually  large 
number  of  new  inventions  and 
developments  are  the  products 


focus  their  attention  on  many  smaller 
questions  which  were  left  open  to  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  so-called  garret  inventor. 

Similarly,  in  the  field  of  farm  machinery, 
individual  workers  have  come  forward  in  the 
last  few  years  both  with  ideas  and  practical 
demonstrations  of  equipment  which  have  tre- 
•mendous  labor-saving  potentialities.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  brought  in  hay  with  a  fork  and 


Then  there  is  a  new  potato  harvester,  which 
digs,  cleans  and  sacks  the  potatoes  in  a  single 
operation,  and  the  bale  loader,  which  lifts  the 
bales  from  the  ground  to  the  truck.  These 
are  the  inventions  and  developments  of  two 
Pennsylvania  farmers  who  -  had  no  research 
organizations,  but  wanted  to  do  these  jobs 
more  efficiently  and  with  less  drudgery  on 
their  own  farms.  They  were  Ralph  Hertzler 
and  Isaac  Smoker,  both  of  the  highly  produc¬ 
tive  farm  area  of  Lancaster  County. 

There  remain  numerous  farm  tasks  which 
today  require  drudgery  and  hard  hand  labor 
that  could  be  mechanized  to  great  advantage 
if  suitable  machinery  could  be  designed.  Many 
organizations  are  of  course  working  on  vari¬ 
ous  of  these  problems,  but  I  still  believe  that 
most  of  our  farm  equipment  progress  in  the 
future  will  be  based  on  the  work  of  farmers 
and  individual  inventors,  with  their  diversi¬ 
fied  and  imaginative  concepts  which  so 
often  prove  practical. 

Edison,  the  father  of  organized  research  and 
invention,  began  as  a  garret  worker  and 
would  have  been  the  last  to  belittle  the  efforts 
of  those  who  try  to  solve  their  own  problems 
and  make  inventions  as  a  result. 
The  record  points  conclusively  to 
the  fact  that  an  inventive  mind 
can  do  things  with  such  a  small 
thing  as  a  paper  clip  that  most 
of  us  could  not  equal  with  a 
laboratory,  completely  equipped 
right  down  to  a  cyclotron. 
Pennsylvania  I.  A.  Daffin 


Potato  Harvester,  invented  by  Ralph  Hertzler,  a  Pennsylvania  farmer,  for  use 
on  his  own  spud  crop,  cuts  harvesting  costs  by  two-thirds  and  even  further 
reduces  the  drudgery  of  hand  picking  which  is  necessary  with  the  use  of  a 

conventional  digging  machine. 


of  imaginative  young  Americans 
working  at  simple  garret  or  cellar  benches,  a  wagon  must  have  wondered  if  there  could 
with  about  the  same  kinds  of  tools  as  were  not  be  an  easier  way  to  J,‘  ~  1 


used  by  a  Whitney  or  a  Bell. 

At  no  time  has  the  contrast  between 
organized  research  and  individual  initiative 
been  more  evident  than  during  the  past  war. 


do  such  a  back¬ 
breaking  job.  Ed  Nolt  of  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  was  no  different  from  others 
in  that  respect,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
he  purchased  what  was  supposed  to  be  an 


An  exhaustive  attempt  was  made  to  keep  automatic  hay  baler.  On  its  trial  run  through 
scientific  and  engineering  minds  on  the  job  the  fields  it  became  obvious  that  whatever 
to  which  they  were  best  fitted,  the  develop-  else  the  machine  could  do,  it  could  not  bale 
ment  and  production  of  materiel.  A  truly  hay,  automatically  or  otherwise.  Instead  of 
astonishing  job  was-  done  by  those  who  worked  complaining  about  his  loss  on  the  deal,  he 
to  equip  a  modern  army  and  navy  with  the  became  angry  because  no  one  had  invented  a 
new  tools  of  war.  One  would  have  thought  machine  to  fill  his  needs.  He  determined  that 
that  improvement  on  the  designs  and  equip¬ 
ment  turned  out  by  this  great  army  of  special¬ 
ists  would  have  been  most  difficult,  but  we 
now  know  that  the  GIs  on  the  many  battle- 
fronts  were  redesigning  and  modifying 
equipment  day  in  and  day  out  to  suit  local 
needs  or  better  accomplish  the  tasks  at  hand. 

For  example,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  moved  the  rear 
gun  turrets  of  their  B-24s  to  the  nose  and 
installed  a  new  tail  turret  of  their  own  design. 

Soon  all  B-24s  for  Pacific  duty  were  modified 
in  the  same  way  much  to  the  regret  of  numer¬ 
ous  Zero  pilots.  There  is  still  another  ex¬ 
ample:  the  development  of  the  “Alligator,” 
the  tracked  landing  vehicle  which  spelled  the 
doom  of  many  a  Japanese  fortress  island,  was 
carried  on  simultaneously  by  individual 
soldiers  and  Marines  at  the  fighting  fronts 


if  he  couldn’t  buy  an  automatic  baler,  he 
would  make  one.  With  only  the  practical 
knowledge  of  a  farm  trained  engineer,  he 
set  to  work  and  made  a  self-tying  hay  baler 
that  operated  without  a  hitch. 

Another  outstanding  example  of  ingenuity 
is  offered  by  Price  McLemore  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  who  had  puzzled  over  the  problem 
of  weed  control  in  the  cotton  rows.  Hoeing 
necessitated  extensive  hand  labor  and  with 
the  ' field  hands  already  present  it  was  hardly 
economical  to  use  mechanical  pickers.  After 
the  theory  of  flame  cultivation  occurred  to 
him,  McLemore  went  out  with  a  blow  torch 
to  test  it  and  then  began  to  make  a  model  of 
the  implement  as  he  pictured  it.  After  the 
machinery  was  perfected,  some  of  the  first 
models  were  sent  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
fields  due  to  the  importance  of  sugar  in  our 


The  Farm  Lawn 

A  fine  lawn  with  its  trees  gives 
character  and  distinction  to  any 
country  home,  and  increases  the 
pride  in  ownership  and  good  farm¬ 
ing.  Farmers,  especially  in  the 
East,  have  always  been  interested 
in  lawns  and  during  recent  years 
are  giving  more  consideration  to 
the  development  of  a  good  lawn  in 
and  around  the  dooryard. 

The  method  of  lawn  making 
used  by  the  writer  is  not  new  but 
it  has  given  such  excellent  and 
uniform  results  that  he  thinks  it 
should  be  helpful  to  others.  The 
procedure  is  as  follows:  For  each 
1,000  square  feet  of  lawn  surface, 
mix  three  pounds  of  high  grade 
lawn  grass  seed,  containing  at  least 
one  pound  of  Kentucky  blue  grass,  with  25  to 
30  pounds  of  bonemeal.  Spread  this  evenly 
over  the  1,000  square  foot  area,  and  over  this 
also  spread  80  to  100  pounds  of  pulverized 
Lmestone,  so  partly  covering  the  seed.  Then 
roll  the  area.  This  is  best  done  either  in  early 
Spring  or  early  Fall. 

The  great  advantage  in  using  bonemeal  in' 
seeding  is  that  it  is  a  safe  material.  The  grass 
seed  can  be  mixed  with  it  and  the  two  to¬ 
gether  spread  with  the  fertilizer  distributor. 
Chemical  fertilizers  cannot  be  used  in  this  way 
without  almost  surely  killing  the  grass  seed 
during  germination.  But  another  and  most 
important  factor  in  successful  lawn  culture  is 
the  correction  of  soil  acidity  by  the  method 
suggested.  Our  Eastern  soils  are  usually  acid 
and  while  this  condition  will  produce  a  fair 
crop  of  crabgrass  and  some  weeds,  highly  acid 
soils  are  not  at  all  suited  to  the  growth  of 
the  better  lawn  grasses,  especially  Kentucky 
bluegrass.  This  grass  is  now  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  main  component  of  the  aver¬ 
age  home  lawn;  it  is  at  home  and  will  thrive 
and  grow  as  it  should  only  on  a  soil  that  is 
nearly  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  and  when 
these  conditions  are  brought  about  by  the  top 
dressing  of  pulverized  limestone  and  when 
adequate  amounts^of  phosphorus  are  supplied 
as  they  will  be  by  the  bonemeal,  usually  theie 


is  no  more  lawn  trouble.  Within  a  year  or  two 

and  on  testing  grounds,  with  the  first  armored  war  economy  and  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  one  finds  himself  with  a  fine  lawn;  most  weeds 
models  consisting  of  boiler  plate  welded  on  in  that  locality.  The  results  were  so  gratifying  -  and  the  usual  annual  crabgrass  are  c 
at  advance  bases.  The  services  were  impressed  that  many  cane  producers  called  flame  culti-  out  by  the  close  and  dense  textureo.  g 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war  with  the  inven-  vation  a  “must”  to  any  future  efficient  turf.  W.  H.  W, 
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PEACH  TREES 

Hardy,  sturdy  fibrous-rooted  2  to 
3  ft.  trees.  None  better  grown. 

Golden  Jubilee  Valiant 

Red  Haven  Early  Crawford 

Hale  Haven  Elberta 

All  yellow  free  -  stone  varieties. 
August  -  September  ripening  in 
the  order  named. 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

50c  each,  6  for  $2.75;  $40.00  per 
100.  20  or  more  at  100  rates. 
Your  choice  of  varieties,  alike  or 
assorted.  Order  from  this  ad. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SONS 

Wilson  Niagara  County  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


MAtTONEY 

ORTH ERN  GROWN 

FBUITsJREES 

/or  Orc/arc/  ProZ//& 

Fine  trees,  grown  under  famed  Maloney  supervision, 
guaranteed  true  to  name.  Sturdy,  disease  free,  with 
hardy  root  systems}  will  survive  extreme  climatic 
conditions.  Maloney  quality  always  best.  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  GUARANTEED.  Write 
today  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog. 


N 


MALONEY  BROS. 
NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

81  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


*---*8 f 


Plant  Worley’s 

TRUE- TO- NAME 

FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince 
and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blueberry  and  Asparagus  Plants. 
Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous  rootstocks, 
grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected,  and 
inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietial 
specialist.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  B.  York  Springs,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear.  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberry,  Boysenberry,  Straw, 
berry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  79  years’  produc- 
■tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 
_ — — -rJrisfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R427,  Princess  Anne.Md. 

KELLY’S 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
and  GARDEN  SEEDS 
Send  today  for  1947  FREE  CATALOG. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Our  67 th  Year 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

38  Maple  St.y _ Dansville,  New  York 

FRUIT  TREES 

Planters  Grades  at  Planters  Prices.  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Prune,  Cherry. 
Write  for  Prices.  Drop  a  card  for  Free  copy 
of  our  catalogue.  ^ 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

—  166  MAIN  STREET  »  PERRY,  OHIO 

ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

e  Have  Supplied  Fruit  Growers  For  Half  A  Century. 

^^p'n_j^liiiPihent,  Supplies,  for  grafting,  budding, 
praying,  harvesting,  and  packing  of  fruit. 

tvcau  Write  For  Catalog  And  Price  List. 

YSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE,  FLORA  DALE 
_  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania 

NUT  TREES:  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Hardy  grafted  nut  trees  all  kinds.  Honey 
liocust.  Persimmons,  Blueberries,  wild 
•pac-  life  shrubs.  List  free.  Descriptive  Booklet 

wiiT^r.-  Twenty-five  Cents. 

.UT  TR£E  NURSERIES,  Box  65R,  Downington,  Pa. 

Trowbridge  GRAFTING  WAX 

w°ANLme£rcE&RaKLi-  sss;  aff-sai  z 

'■ ARBOKV/TAE r 

oM  Judges  or  specimen  trees.  0  7*. 
tim  Frl!  *S™Sent  PO^Paid  at  planting  if ■ 
me.  Free  Evergreens”  folder,  write  f£R  fS 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.  Indiana,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  sweet  potato  plants 

Stem-  Naniew%:  ^d'  GJlden  =  New  Golden;  Little 
Paid  ’  Porto  Rico  and  Hayman  100  post- 

Wtlte  fZ  ^•00:  -90;  3CH>-$2.55;  1000-$6.00. 

LORD  t,PnlceJlst  of  Tomato  Plants.  FREDERICK  H. 
-  »  °elle  Haven.  Virginia.  No  C.O.D.  Shipments 

LEE  and  OLD  HICKORY 

the  Promising  new  sweet  corn  hybrids.  Also 

HUNTINCTnii  U1?.  older  hybrids.  Send  for  list. 

■ — W 1  ”"TON  BROS.,  Box  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  - 

rust  rftsi«f;„ s  .tw.°  year  roots;  Mary  Washingto 
59  strain.  10  for  $1.00;  25  for  $1.75 

GRovf  „  190  for  $4.50.  All  Postpaid 

uvt  A.  GILBERT,  FULTON.  NEW  YORI 


Soybeans  in  the  Vegetable 
Garden 

Soybeans  have  been  cultivated  in 
Asia  for  nearly  5,000  years,  buf  they 
were  not  introduced  to  the  United 
States  until  1804.  While  the  field  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  put  to  a  multitude  of 
uses,  the  vegetable  type  bean  has  not 
been  used  to  any  great  extent  here. 
Fresh  green  soybeans  are  a  valuable 
source  of  tissue  building  food  and  are 
one  of  the  richest  vegetables  in  pro¬ 
teins,  minerals  and  vitamins.  Vegetable 
soybeans  are  relatively  easy  to  grow, 
and  are  adapted  to  climates  and  soils 
that  are  suited  to  corn  and  common 
beans.  They  are  practically  immune 
to  the  Mexican  bean  beetle. 

Since  soybeans  are  strictly  a  warm 
weather  crop,  the  seed  should  not  be 
planted  until  all  danger  from  frost  is 
past.  Then  the  seeds  are  planted  about 
one  inch  deep,  three  to  four  inches  apart 
and  an  allowance  of  at  least  two  feet 
between  rows.  Cultivation  should  be 
frequent  in  order  to  prevent  weed 


The  Giant  Green,  an  edible  variety  of 
soybean,  is  a  high  yielder  and  makes 
a  most  satisfactory  garden  vegetable. 

growth  and  shallow  enough  so  that  no 
damage  is  done  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

Giant  Green,  Bansei,  and  Willomi  are 
varieties  that  have  proven  to  be 
standard  garden  sorts.  When  these  three 
varieties  are  all  planted  at  the  same 
time,  they  will  extend  the  season  so 
that  the  grower  can  have  green  soy¬ 
beans  on  the  table  from  mid-August 
until  frost.  These  varieties  yield  a- 
bundantly;  the  plants  often  bearing  as 
many  as  150  pods  each.  The  beans 
are  ready  to  harvest  when  the  pods 
appear  to  be  well  filled  and  are  still 
green  or  yellowish  green  in  color.  This 
generally  requires  about  85  days  from 
planting.  Vegetable  soybeans  remain 
in  edible  condition  as  green  beans  for 
an  unusually  long  period.  The  green 
beans  shell  with  difficulty  unless  they 
are  first  scalded  with  boiling  water  for 
three  minutes.  Then  the  beans  will 
squirt  from  the  pods  by  merely  press¬ 
ing  on  them.  The  time  required  for 
cooking  the  shelled  beans  depends 
somewhat  on  the  variety  but  15  minutes 
is  an  average  time.  They  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  ways  similar  to  lima  beans 
and  have  a  firm  texture  with  a 
pleasant  nutty  flavor.  They  are  quite 
rich  and  generally  need  seasoning  with 
only  salt  and  pepper,  although  the 
addition  of  a  little  melted  butter  or 
salt  pork  is  advocated  by  some.  Should 
the  beans  pass  their  prime  eating  stage, 
they  can  be  dried  and  prepared 
similar  to  other  dried  beans.  They 
should  then  be  soaked  in  water  over¬ 
night  and  will  cook  tender  in  about 
two  hours.  W.  H.  Lachman 


Fertilizing  Rhubarb 

Please  tell  me  if  rhubarb  needs  lime. 
I  have  used  stable  manure  only;  stalks 
are  growing  smaller.  l.  c.  h. 

Bristol  County,  Mass. 

Rhubarb  is  a  low  lime  requiring  plant 
that  will  grow  well  with  a  wide  pH 
range,  from  5.5  to  7.0.  It  responds  to  a 
complete  garden  fertilizer  such  as 
5-10-5.  Put  on  50  pounds  per  1,000 
square  feet  of  surface  area  as  soon  as 
the  plants  start  to  grow  in  the  Spring. 
Rhubarb  should  be  divided  and  set  in  a 
new  location  whenever  the  growth  is 
unsatisfactory.  With  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion  it  should  remain  in  good  production 
for  many  years. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

J.  H.  Gourley  and  F.  S.  Howlett  4.50 
Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . . .  4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 


Grow  Your  Own  Fruits, 

M.  G.  Kains . 3.50 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

E.  P.  Felt . 2.50 

A  Living  From  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  2.50 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


JL  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ( 

Strawberry  plants  are  easy  to  grow  and  will  succeed  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil.  The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  worked  at  planting  time  just  as  you 
prepare  a  seed  bed. 

Per  25  Per  100  Per  1000 

EVERBEARING  PLANTS  (Gem  —  Will  bear  this  summer) . $2.00  $5.00  $30.00 

JUNE-BEARING  PLANTS  (Catskill,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Premier) .  1.50  4.00  25.00 


STRAWBERRY  COLLECTION  (Group  No.  711) 

This  collection  should  yield  an  ample  supply  for  ah  average  family,  for  eating  as 
well  as  for  canning. 

250  Strawberry  Plants,  well  rooted  (50  of  each  variety  listed)  for  only  $12.00. 

If  you  do  not  want  the  entire  collection  we  will  supply  125  Strawberry  plants  (25 
of  each)  for  only  $6.25. 


£  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  £ 

Our  2  year  old,  transplanted  Raspberries  are  beautiful,  heavy  plants.  They 
usually  begin  to  bear  the  first  year  planted.  Plant  black  raspberries  some 
distance  apart  from  red  varieties  to  insure  healthy  crops. 

Per  10  Per  25  Per  100 

STRONG  PLANTS,  2  year,  Transplanted . $3.00  $7.00  $25.00 

INDIAN  SUMMER.  Red.  Everbearing  Raspberry.  Fruit  commences  to  ripen  with  the 
earliest  and  continues  to  fruit  until  October.  Large  size,  high  quality. 

MORRISON.  Black.  A  wonderful  new  variety.  Enthusiastic  reports  are  received  of 
Morrison  berries  averaging  almost  1  inch  across. 

SODUS.  Purple.  Fruit  large,  firm,  does  not  crumble.  Possibly  most  productive  of  all. 


RASPBERRY  COLLECTION  (Group  No.  708) 

This  berry  garden  will  bear  fruit  the  first  year  planted.  A  full  crop  of  berries  can  be 
expected  the  following  year  and  for  many  years  to  come. 

30  Berry  Plants,  2  year,  Transplanted  (10  of  each  listed)  for  only  $8.00. 


£  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  £ 

Soils  for  blueberries  should  be  loose  in  texture,  well  supplied  with  organic 
matter,  and  acid.  This  condition  may  be  created  by  mixing  with  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  a  liberal  quantity  of  peat  moss,  partially  rotted  leaves,  pine 
needles,  or  sawdust.  • 

Our  Bearing-Age  Blueberry  Plants  usually  bear  some  berries  the  first  year. 
They  last  a  lifetime.  Plant  2  or  more  different  varieties  for  pollination. 

Each  Per  3  Per  10 

STRONG  PLANTS,  Bearing- Age  Transplanted,  15  to  20  in . $2.75  $7.80  $25.00 

STRONG  PLANTS,  3  year,  Transplanted,  12  to  15  in .  2.00  5.70  18.00 

CABOT— Early  JERSEY— Late  RANCOCAS— Midseason 

CONCORD— Midseason  PIONEER— Midseason  RUBEL — Late 


BLUEBERRY  COLLECTION  (Group  No.  710) 

6  Blueberry  Bushes,  Bearing-Age,  15  to  20  in.  (1  of  each  variety  listed)  for  only  $15.00. 


* 


GRAPE  VINES 


* 


Plant  Grape  Vines  on  a  warm  spot,  such  as  a  side  of  a  building  or  board 
fence.  The  additional  heat  will  help  to  mature  your  grapes  better,  specially 
late  varieties  such  as  Concord,  Caco  and  Golden  Muscat. 


Each  Per  3  Per  10 


STRONG  VINES,  2  year,  No.  1  (Any  variety  listed) . . . $  .60  $1.65  $5.00 

STRONG  VINES,  3  year,  No.  1  (Concord  only) .  1.00  2.85  9.00 


BLUE;  Fredonia — Early,  Worden — Midseason,  Concord — Late 
RED:  Agawam — Midseason,  Delaware — Midseason,  Caco — Late 
WHITE:  Portland — Early,  Niagara — Midseason 


NEW  GRAPES 


Each  Per  3  Per  10 

STRONG  VINES,  2  year,  No.  1 . $1.50  $4.20  $13.00 

CONCORD  SEEDLESS.  Resembles  Concord  but  berries  are  seedless.  Clusters  and  berries 
are  small. 


GOLDEN  MUSCAT.  Clusters  are  of  immense  size,  up  to  2  pounds,  and  very  similar  to 
California  grapes.  Berries  are  large,  a  beautiful  light  golden  color. 


THE  HOME  VINEYARD  (Group  No.  707) 

10  Grapes,  Strong  Vines,  2  Year,  No.  1  (1  of  each  variety  listed)  for  only  $6.00 


CLIMBING  ROSES 


Ideal  to  cover  a  porch,  arbor,  or  fence  with  beautiful  roses. 


Each  Per  3  Per  10 

HEAVY  BUSHES,  2  year,  field-grown,  No.  1 . $1.25  $3.60  $11.00 

DR.  VAN  FLEET.  Long-pointed  buds  open  into  large  pink  flowers. 

PAUL’S  SCARLET.  The  most  beautiful  red  climbing  rose.  Its  bright  scarlet  flowers  are 
produced  so  abundantly  that  the  plants  are  covered  with  hundreds  of  blooms. 
PRIMROSE.  Hardy  yellow  climber  with  large  double  flowers  in  great  profusion. 

EVERBLOOMING  ROSES  i 

Our  field-grown  bushes  bloom  the  first  year.  Lovely  flowers  are  produced 
continuously  from  June  until  late  Fall. 


Each  Per  3  Per  10 

HEAVY  BUSHES,  2  year,  field-grown,  No.  1 . $1.25  $3.60  $11.00 

RED:.  Ami  Quinard,  Etoile  De  Hollande,  Francis  Scott  Key,  Grenoble,  McGready’s 
Scarlet,  Poinsettia,  Red  Radiance,  Rouge  Mallerin. 

PINK:  Briarcliff,  Edith  Nellie  Perkins,  Editor  McFarland,  Picture,  Radiance. 

YELLOW:  Golden  Charm,  Golden  Dawn,  Luxembourg,  Roslyn,  Sister  Therese,  Sunnurst, 
Yellow  Talisman. 

TWO  TONE:  Betty  Uprichard,  Condesa  De  Sastago,  Jean  Bostick,  Talisman. 

WHITE:  K.  A.  Victoria. 


EVERBLOOMING  ROSE  COLLECTION  (Group  No.  717) 

25  Everblooming  Roses,  Heavy  Bushes,  2  year,  field-grown,  No.  1  (1  of  each  listed) 
for  only  $25.00. 

If  you  do  not  want  the  entire  collection,  select  just  those  you  wish  at  the  following 
prices:  3  for  $3.60,  10  for  $11.00. 


Ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Every  plant  guaranteed  to  grow.  Add  5% 
for  postage  or  express.  Send  cash  with  order  or  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D., 
if  desired. 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEVA, 


N.Y. 
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iHai«IWS  50»  DDT 


WIN  YOUR  BATTLE 


against  fruit  PESTS 


Write ,  it’s  FREE! 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER:  Get  this 
comprehensive,  authoritative  fol¬ 
der,  prepared  by  Geigy  Company, 
“Originators  of  DDT  Insecti¬ 
cides’ It  gives  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  for  dosage,  frequency 
and  method  of  application  found 
most  effective  in  the  use  of 

GESAROL*  AK  50  •  GESAROL  VD  50 
GESAROL  E  25  •  GESAROL  S  30 

Any  one  of  these  GESAROL  DDT  compositions 
will  effectively  control  many  pests  affecting  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears,  Citrus  and  other  fruits  —  as  well  as 
those  of  certain  Nuts  and  Berries.  Available  through 
your  Distributor  listed  below. 

•Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  OB. 

GEIGY  COMPANY,  INC. 


89  Barclay  Street,  New  York  8,  N.Y. 


Distributed  by 

JOHN  BACON  &  CO.  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO, 
Gosport,  N.  Y.  Portland,  Conn. 


ORIGINATORS  OF 


INSECTICIDES 


RILCO 


STURDY 

WIND 

RESISTANT 


MODERN 
EASY  TO 
ERECT 


RAFTERS 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

Dll  f  ft  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

VtlLvw  225  Conynghatn  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


^^FAMOUS 

flame  gum 


ak,lls 

.&JI5  All 


NO.I  30"  x  3"  2000T. 
’  99  |  FLAME  DOES  IT! 


howto^savF 


1 


on  REPAIRS 


k  Weeds 


AEROIL 


PRODUCTS/ 


Kills  stalks,  seeds  &  roots 
|  and  destroys  insects  at  same 
[time.  Over  600,000  in-  use. 
Endorsed  by  leading  Agri. 
Authorities.  Disinfects  Poult- 
ry  House  &  "Barns.  Cracks 
rocks  &  bums  out  stumps., 
Mfg.  ships  at  once.  No.  99 
includes  All  Steel  WELDED 
4  gal.  tank,  7  ft.  oil  resist.' 
hose,  and  seamless  steel  re¬ 
movable  coil  burner.  Ready 
to.  fill  with  kerosene  &  use. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.V.C.ugr 
anteed  for  one  ful 
year.  Free  Bulletii 
on  request. 

6773  Park  Ave, 


6/ii  r3"K  AVCif  I  . 

West  New  York,  N.  - 


CRAIN  BLOWERS  AND  ELEVATORS 

Winston  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  !8,  N.  Y.  Write  or  "phone  Windsor  8-6398. 

_  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  - 

Improved  PORTO  RICANS  and  NANCY  HALLS. 

209-SI.OO;  500-$  1 .75 ;  l000-$3.00  Prepaid. 

Prompt  Shipment  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
i.  D.  DELLINGER,  BOX  87.  GLEASON,  TENN. 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants.  Variety:  Rutgers,  $2.00-1000. 
Copenhagen  Cabbage  plants,  $1.50-1000.  White 
Bermuda  Onion  plants,  $1.50-1000.  California 
Wonder  Pepper  plants,  $4.00-1000  or  65e-IOO. 
Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Certified  Porto 
Rieo  Sweet  Potato  plants,  $3.00-1000.  29  years 
growing,  packing  and  shipping  better  plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 
- - - — ■ —  1  — — — 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS:  Washington,  one  year  old, 
$2.00  per  100;  $8.00  per  500;  $15.00  per  1,000. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  H5*'ard  CatSrAl!’. 

Senator  Dunlap,  $2.00  perlOO;  §.00  per  500, 
$15.00  per  1.000.  DREW 

COOPER  STREET,  -  AGAWAM,  MASS. 


Hardy  Chrysanthemum  colors  or  six  labeled  for 

$1.00  postpaid.  All  will  bloom  year  after  year. 

CEDARLINE  FLOWER  FARM.  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


The  Christmas  Rose  of  legend  (Helleborus  Niger). 
Hardy,  blooms  early  Spring  and  late  Fall.  Plants  $1.50 
each.  Mrs.  Musette  Crisler,  Box  72,  R.D.  I,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Certified,  Premier.  Order 
now.  Spring  1947.  BEX  SPROUT,  SAYRE.  PA. 


Stop  leaks,  seal  cracks,  tighten 
loose  screws,  bolts,  knobs,  etc.  with 
Smooth-On.  Use  it  like  putty— no 
heat  necessary.  A  little  goes  a  long 
way.  Get  It  in  1%  or  7  oz.  size 
at  your  hardware  store.  If  they 
haven’t  it,  write  us. 

REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

Clear  directions  for  many  home  re¬ 
pair  jobs.  40  pages.  170  diagrams. 
Send  postcard  for  YOUR  free  copy 
now,  to 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39DD, 
570  Coomnnipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SM00TH0N 

Iron  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


MANY  BROAD-LEAVED 
FARM  &  TURF  WEEDS 

including  poison  ivy,  ragweed  and  chick- 
weed.  Does  not  destroy  desirable  grasses. 
Available  in  spray  powder  or  liquid  form. 
Very  economical  —  as  little  as  IV2  lbs. 
of  spray  powder  or  2  pints  of  liquid  per 
acre  kills  many  weeds.  Easy  to  use.  Harm¬ 
less  to  livestock. 

FREE!  Booklet  on  Weed  Control 
CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Spring  Grown  Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen,  Golden- 
acre,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  300-$  1 .00 : 
500-$l.75;  I000-$3.00  prepaid.  $2.00  per  thousand 

express  collect.  Prizetaker  and  Bermuda  Onions  1000- 
$4.00  prepaid.  Booking  orders  for  Tomatoes:  Marglobe 
and  Rutgers;  also  Certified  Rutgers,  potato  and  pepper 
plants."  May  and  June  delivery.  28  years  experience 
growing  and  packing  vegetable  plants.  All  plants  moss 
packed,  full  count  true  to  name  varieties.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 

•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS* 

Blueberry,  raspberry  and  asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  catalogue  full  of  facts.  _  No 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  Willards,  Md. 

PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  KTirtS 

Raspberries  $2.50-25:  $4.00-50;  $7.00-100.  Postpaid. 

HATFIELD  PLANT  FARMS,  GOWANDA,  N.  Y. 


April  19,  1947 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Heavy  Clay  Garden  Soil 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years,  I 
have  been  working  our  neighbor’s  yard. 
The  ground  is  a  very  heavy  clay.  I 
have  had  no  luck  growing  root  crops, 
as  beets  and  carrots,  nor  peas,  peppers 
nor  melon  type  plants.  I  blame  the  very 
heavy  ground  for  the  poor  results  with 
these  and  do  not  bother  with  them  any 
more.  Space  does  not  permit  using 
crops  like  corn  which  require  a  good 
deal  of  space.  Tomatoes,  beans,  kohl¬ 
rabi  all  do  reasonably  good,  though  I 
do  not  think  the  set  of  tomatoes  and 
beans  is  what  it  should  be.  In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  better  the  set  this  past  season, 
I  made  up  a  fertilizer  of  high  phos¬ 
phorous  and  potash  content;  using  a 
5-10-5  mixture  as  a  base,  I  added  super¬ 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash;  if 
the  analyses  on  the  bags  were  correct, 
the  mix  I  used  was  about  5-16-15.  I 
had  reasonably  good  luck  with  tomatoes, 
green  and  wax  beans  (bush)  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  Wonder  pole  beans.  Lima  beans, 
however,  were  an  almost  complete  fail¬ 
ure  due  to  failure  to  set.  Both  bush 
and  pole  types  made  strong,  healthy 
plants  with  plenty  of  buds,  but  few 
flowers  set  beans.  From  22  poles  of 
limas,  I  only  picked  five  pounds  of 
beans.  The  bush  limas  did  just  a  little 
better,  but  not  enough  to  be  happy 
over.  This  is  typical  of  my  results  with 
limas  for  the  past  three  years.  Could 
you  suggest  what  the  trouble  might  be? 
Also,  I  have  grown  a  few  dozen  plants 
of  brussels  sprouts  for  each  of  the  past 
three  years.  Although  these  plants  do 
well  enough  as  far  as  growth  is  con¬ 
cerned,  they  fail  to  set  any  sprouts, 
or  only  a  few,  and  the  few  present 
never  develop  to  useable  size.  This 
past  season,  I  set  out  the  plants  July  14, 
which,  from  what  I  noted  in  the  cata¬ 
logues,  should  be  early  enough;  in  any 
event,  more  time  would  not  have  helped 
much  since  few  of  the  plants  had  any 
sprouts  at  all.  Could  you  suggest  what 
the  trouble  is?  J.  K. 

New  York. 

Lima  beans  prefer  a  light  or  medium 
sandy  soil.  Your  fertilization  pro¬ 
gram  will  favor  seed  produc¬ 
tion.  This  year  you  might  try 
the  5-10-5  formula.  Brussels  sprouts 
are  difficult  to  grow  at  low  elevations. 
Try  growing  these  this  season  without 
any  fertilizer.  Your  soil  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  benefited  by  the  addition  of 
manure,  compost  or  peat  moss  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  sand  or  coal  ashes. 


Fertilizer  for  Garden 

I  aim  to  use  cow  manure  on  the 
following  crops,  potatoes,  cucumbers, 
silage  corn,  strawberries,  cauliflower, 
Spanish  onions,  cabbage  and  turnips. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  other  fertilizers 
are  needed  and  how  much  per  acre  to 
produce  healthy  growth  and  good  yields 
on  the  above  crops.  w.  b. 

Cow  manure  is  an  excellent  fertilizer 
if  supplemented  with,  superphosphate 
or  commercial  fertilizers  that  are  high 
in  phosphorus,  such  as  the  3-12-6  or 
4-9-7  formulas.  It  can  be  used  the  same 
year  for  the  crops  you  have  mentioned 
except  potatoes  and  strawberries.  For 
these  it  is  somewhat  better  to  apply 
the  manure  to  the  crops  grown  a  year 
or  two  preceding.  With  10  to  20  tons 
of  manure  per  acre  you  could  use  to 
good  advantage  from  500  to  1,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  commercial  fertilizer 
of  the  above  formulas  as  for  corn.  For 
cauliflower  and  cabbage  you  should  use 
about  50  per  cent  more  commercial 
fertilizer.  For  onions,  turnips  and 
cucumbers  with  manure  use  a  5-10-10 
formula  from  700  to  1,200  pounds  per 
acre.  For  potatoes  without  manure 
1,200  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
4-9-7  or  a  5-10-10  formula  are  usually 
preferred,  and  for  strawberries  500 
to  800  pounds  of  5-10-5.  Well  rotted 
manure  can  be  worked  into  the  hills  or 
rows,  but  fresh  manure  should  be 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the 
garden  and  plowed  or  worked  into  the 
top  layers  with  a  disk  in  the  Spring. 
Too  much  dry  strawy  manure  causes 
the  soil  to  dry  out  and  may  injure  the 
plants. 


Green  Manure  Crops 

I  have  some  land  that  has  been  idle 
for  four  years  and  is  now  mostly 
weeds.  I  have  burned  the  dry  stuff  on 
this  land,  and  am  going  to  disk  it  this 
Spring,  and  plant  something  to  plow 
under  this  Fall,  preparatory  to  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  next  year.  What  is  the 
best  legume  to  use?  m.  l.  b. 

For  an  annual  green  manure  crop  in 
your  location  you  could  grow  either 
cowpeas  or  soybeans.  These  could  be 
either  planted  in  rows  and  cultivated 
or  broadcast.  By  cultivating  once  or 
twice,  the  field  could  be  kept  freer 
from  weeds.  Both  plants  should  be 
sown  about  the  first  of  June  and  plowed 
under  in  September,  then  later  sown 
to  rye.  I  would  suggest  that  you  have 
your  soil  tested  to  see  whether  or  not 
you  need  lime,  and  you  should  broad¬ 
cast  from  300  to  600  pounds  of  a  3-12-6 
formula  before  seeding  in  June.  Both 
crops  are  usually  sown  at  the  rate  of 
D/z  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  either 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in  or  drilled 
with  a  grain  planter. 


Planting  Horseradish  Roots 

I  intend  to  plant  some  horseradish 
roots.  How  long  after  planting  will  the 
crop  be  ready  for  use?  When  full 
growth  is  reached,  do  you  cut  the  tops 
away  and  leave  some  part  of  the  plant 
in  the  ground  for  next  season?  Also,  is 
horseradish  a  perennial?  j.  n.  b. 

In  good  soil,  horseradish  roots  may 
grow  large  enough  to  be  used  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  Usually  it  takes 
from  three  to  five  years  to  produce  a 
root  large  enough  to  use.  When  the 
crop  is  dug,  the  small  side  roots  may  be 
trimmed  off  and  used  for  replanting. 
These  should  be  at  least  as  thick  as  a 
lead  pencil  and  cut  into  pieces  10  to  12 
inches  long.  The  usual  planting  dis¬ 
tance  is  18  inches  in  the  row  and  three 
feet  between  rows.  The  roots  are  usual¬ 
ly  placed  in  perpendicular  holes,  with 
the  top  about  an  inch  below  the  surface. 
Roots  can  be  left  in  soil  all  Winter,  or 
harvested  late  if  you  prefer. 


Lime  Causes  Potato  Scab 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is 
wrong  with  our  ground?  The  potatoes 
we  dig  up  each  year,  have  spots  and 
scales  on  them,  some  are  covered  and 
they  do  not  keep.  m.  d. 

Your  potatoes  are  probably  infected 
with  the  scab  disease  which  appears 
when  potatoes  are  grown  on  soil  that 
has  received  too  much  lime.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  select  a  new  piece  of  ground  that 
has  not  been  limed  within  five  years. 
Avoid  alkaline  fertilizers  such  as  wood 
ashes  and  nitrate  of  soda.  If  land  of 
this  kind  is  not  available,  try  an 
application  of  sulphur  at  the  rate  of 
14  pounds  per  1,000  square  foot. 


Lime  for  Sweet  Basil  and  Sage 

Kindly  let  me  know  if  the  ground 
must  be  limed  for  sweet  basil  and 
sage.  We  have  just  cleared  a  large  space 
of  scrub  oak,  and  wish  to  plant  it  this 
Spring.  -  h.  J.  M. 

For  best  results  with  herbs  such  as 
sage  and  sweet  basil,  the  soil  should 
be  moderately  limed  and  fertilized.  Use 
about  50  pounds  of  ground  limestone 
and  30  pounds  of  5-10-5  per  thousand 
square  feet. 


Formaldehyde  to  Sterilize  Soil 

I  would  like  to  know  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  to  mix  formaldehyde  to  steri¬ 
lize  ground  for  seeds  and  slips. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  j.  g.  f. 

To  sterilize  soil:  two  per  cent  for¬ 
malin,  one  pint  to  six  and  one-fourth 
gallons  water.  Use  two  quarts  per 
square  foot  of  soil  treated.  Cover  with 
canvass  or  paper  for  two  days,  then 
uncover  and  stir.  Do  not  plant  for  two 
weeks. 


Chive  Culture 

Please  send  me  some  information  on 
planting  and  cultivating  chives.  t.f.c. 
seed  or  from  plants,  usually  the  latter. 
Set  out  in  early  Spring  in  small 
columns  about  a  foot  apart.  Chives  need 
the  same  soil  conditions  as  onions,  that 
is,  a  well-limed  fertile  soil.  The 
columns  should  be  dug  up  and  divided 
and  reset  every  three  or  four  years. 


Two  attractive  Spring  flowering  garden  shrubs,  double  pink  flowering 
(left),  and  rose  daphne,  dwarf  variety,  (right). 
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•  End  forever  many  of  your  fears  and 
worries  about  crops.  Overcome  the  peren¬ 
nial  threats  of  drought  and  frost  with 
Cropmaker  Portable  Irrigation.  Thrifty  and 
efficient  way  to  help  assure  peak  yields. 
Lightweight  aluminum  sections  are  easily 
moved  and  set  up  anywhere  in  orchard, 
field  or  pasture.  Localized  application  of 
water  effectively  penetrates  to  roots.  No 
interference  with  plowing  or  cultivation. 

•  Discover  freedom  from  "Growing 
Pains".  A  postcard  or  'call  will  bring 
promptly  free  engineering  analysis  and 
estimate  for  your  farm.  No  obligation,  of 
course. 

CROPMAKER  PORTABLE 
IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 

Sunset  Engineering  Company 

Rlverdale,  N.  /.  •  Agents  Throughout 

Northeast 


DDT 


ENUFF 


Brand 


5%  DUSTING  POWDER 

For  Flowers — Crops — Animals 
8  lbs.  82.00  16  lbs.  $3.65 

100  lbs.  $16.00 
50%  WETTABLE  POWDER 

Crops,  Fruit  trees,  Barns,  Cattle, 
etc.  (use  2  lbs.  per  100  gals,  water) 
8  lbs.  $4.50;  16  lbs.  $8.60; 

32  lbs.  $16.20 

We  pay  the  postage  or  freight 

DEE  INSECTICIDE  LABORATORIES 

3310  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 
DISTRIBUTORS’  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


[ 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  GARDEN  TOOLS  WITH 


COMPLETE  GARDENING  OUTFIT 


Does  away  with  slow, back-breaking  spading. 

Ideal  equipment  for  vegetable  gardens 
Improved  all  steel  Gardening  Outfit 
plows  5"  deep,  marks,  hills  and  .  u.  .  , 

cultivates  rows  12"  to  36"  wide.  ^  .ult.vator  and 

Fast,  efficient,  easy  to  use. 


many  other  prac¬ 
tical  attachments. 


Thousands  of 
satisfied  users 


^Material  and  workmanship  fully  guaranteed. 
Write  tocfay  for  information. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  HAND  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  Y  Bollston  Spa,  New  York 


Cedar  Picket  Fences 


Write  for 

FREE 

CATALOG  I 


Strong,  safe,  durable  pro¬ 
tection  for  home,  form  and 
estate.  2,  3  &  4  rail  styles.  ( 

Made  of  selected  Chestnut 
Timber.  'Also  Gates,  Close  ife 
Type  &  Woven  Picket  Fences  , 

A  all  types  Steel  Fencing.  > 

ARNOLD  »D AIN  CORP. 

BOX  18_ MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


Get  FREE  FOLDER  NOW 

sGet  details  on  1  to  9  H.P.  walking 
'and  riding  tractors.  Do  1000  jobs  on 
small  farms,  estates,  orchards,  gar- 
SHAW  dens.  Low-priced.  Send  postcard  I 

|U|Pfk  4704  Front  St.,  Galesburg.  Kans. 

mrt*.  CO.  668 F  North  4thSt.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 


elicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 
i  v"  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 

R?oted  Cuttings  50c  each.  $40.00  per  100 

Jta  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

Pahh„.?ur  fi®W-grown  vegetable  plants.  Frostproof 
r.-T8’  Onion,  and  Lettuce  Plants:  also  hardy 
and  e-  ,)CI:oli-  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper 
PIFniun9i?-lant;.  Rree  1947  color  Catalogue. 

JEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

Ph!llii:J?ber8  from  lar2°  flowering  dahlias.  90  for  $1. 

 8  Postage.  ADRIANA  MOSTERT,  DELHI,  N.  Y. 


7R££l 

*  Wa  rr -  a  U& 


Writ?  »erow  14  million  trees 
ar  n„for.  ?pecial  Xmas  tree 
&|.  stock,  price  list. 

SSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 


a  year, 
bulletin, 


Asphalt  for  Tree  Wounds 

For  centuries  scientists  have  been 
slowly  finding  materials  that  are  safe 
to  use  on  cut  bark  tissue  of  plants  that 
would  seal  in  the  moisture  and  also 
seal  out  rains  and  fungus  spores.  Cow 
dung  and  clay  was  once  considered  the 
standard  of  perfection  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  However,  man  has  never  been 
satisfied  and  hundreds  of  materials  and 
compounds  have  likewise  had  their  day. 
In  the  lifetime  of  present  day  readers 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  the  graft¬ 
ing  wax  has  evolved  from  the  hand- 
wax,  usually  made  with  wood-rosin, 
tallow  and  beeswax,  into  the  brush- 
wax  made  with  still  more  rosin,  bees¬ 
wax,  linseed  oil  and  lampblack.  Vary¬ 
ing  formulas  about  them  are  to  be 
found  in  every  book  and  bulletin  on 
the  subject,  but  these  were  too  costly 
for  wound  dressings  so  other  paintable 
materials  served  that  purpose. 

For  at  least  10  years,  Michigan  State 
College  at  East  Lansing,  and  many 
other  institutions,  have  been  testing 
Inert  and  apparently  harmless  emul¬ 
sions  of  asphalt,  known  to  the  trade 
as  Trinidad  pitch,  from  the  apparently 


The  branch  at  the  left  shows  a  normal 
and  healthy  apple  scion  growth  after 
having  been  treated  with  a  beneficial 
graft  coating.  At  the  right,  dead  scions 
resulted  when  an  injurious  grafting 
preparation  was  used. 

inexhaustible  asphalt  bed  on  the  island 
of  Trinidad.  When  made  into  a  water 
emulsion,  it  serves  as  a  tough,  water¬ 
proof  coating,  requires  no  heat  and  may 
be  thinned  to  desired  consistency  by  the 
addition  of  water.  Many  companies  now 
sell  such  materials  and  many  brands 
of  the  same  materials  are  available. 

The  impression  should  not  be  left 
that  emulsified  asphalts  are  superior  to 
the  best  waxes  or  tree-wound  coatings, 
but  the  ones  indicated  are  low  in  cost, 
convenient  to  use,  always  ready  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  heaters,  and  not  harm¬ 
ful  to  most  species  of  trees.  In  Michi¬ 
gan,  water  emulsified  asphalt  has 
proven  equal  to  the  average  grafting 
Wax  as  measured  by  scion  mortality. 

Companies  that  repackage  materials 
of  this  sort  seldom  name  the  source  of 
their  supply.  The  trials  conducted  by 
the  Michigan  Station  showed  clearly 
that  such  preparations  as  “Tree  Seal,” 
“Asgum  Plastic,”  “Kelsan’s  Asphalt- 
Latex  Emulsion,”  and  “Graftex,”  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  apple  and  pear 
scions  that  lived  and  greatly  inhibited 
the  growth  of  those  that  did  survive. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  tree- 
surgeons,  park  superintendents  and  all 
advisory  agencies  recommend  and  use 
only  products  that  have  been  tested  on 
plants  by  impartial  agencies. 

Michigan  H.  A.  Cardinell 


IT’S 


FARM-PAK 


the  new,  better  basket 
for  fruit  and  vegetables 

This  year  it’s  FARM  -  PAK  for  growers  who 
want  to  sell  more  produce  at  best  prices. 

FARM-PAK  gives  you  advantages  you  never 
saw  in  any  other  basket  for  fruits  or  vegetables. 

It  is  made  of  strong  corrugated  board,  rein¬ 
forced  at  the  corners,  attractively  printed  in  red 
and  green,  with  space  to  stamp  or  label  your 
name  and  address.  Built  to  hold  its  shape  under 
as  much  as  500  pounds  weight  when  stacked. 

Apples,  pears,  peaches, 
grapes,  tomatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  and  similar  farm 
produce  all  look  better, 
sell  better,  and  pay  you 
better  when  you  display 
them  in  FARM  -  PAK 
baskets. 

FARM-PAK  is  a  modern 
marketing  development 
that  does  for  your  selling 
what  modern  spray  and 
fertilizer  developments 
do  for  production.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 

THE 

Ohio  Boxboard  Co. 

RITTMAN,  OHIO 


I 


Mail  Coupon  Today 


THE  OHIO  BOXBOARD  CO.,  DEPT.  N,  RITTMAN,  OHIO 

I  am  interested  in  your  Farm-Pak  Basket.  Please  mail  sample,  literature,  and  | 
prices  to 

Name  . 


Route  or  St.  No 
City 


|  City  . . State  . 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


The  new  Midland,  Fairpeake,  Star- 
bright,  Streamliner,  also  Dorsett. 
Fairfax.  Catskill  and  other  leading 
Standard  and  Everbearing  varieties. 
Our  1947  catalog  gives  descriptions. 
Illustrations  in  color,  planting  and 
cultural  directions. 

FREE  COPY— WRITE  TODAY 


Buntings'  Nurseries,  Inc. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE.  DELAWARE 


££&>  STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor- 
I  mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’a 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St„  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAV  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

*  describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Oil  Soaked  Lawn 

My  problem  is  an  oil-soaked  lawn, 
In  ordering  oil  for  our  oil  burner  I» 
miscalculated  the  amount  we  needed 
and  caused  an  overflow  of  oil,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  large  area  of  oil  soaked  lawn. 

I  never  noticed  the  overflow  of  oil  at 
the  time  because  of  the  snow.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  put  this  lawn  back  in 
shape  besides  digging  it  up  and  reseed¬ 
ing?  Is  there  something  I  could  sprinkle 
on  the  lawn  or  mix  with  the  top  soil 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  oil?  l.  h.  b. 

New  York 

The  only  satisfactory  treatment  for 
an  oil  soaked  lawn  is  to  remove  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  at  least  six  inches 
and  bring  in  new  soil.  The  only  other 
treatment  would  be  to  add  three  or 
four  inches  of  peat  moss  or  well  rotted 
manure  and  work  this  into  the  soil 
adding  two  or  three  inches  of  fresh 
soil  to  the  surface.  Turn  over  the  soil 
several  times  before  reseeding.  The 
oil  will  disappear  in  time  but  it  may 
be  several  years  before  you  can  grow 
grass  satisfactorily  by  this  treatment. 


Idaho  Experiment  Station  research 
shows  that  juices  and  purees  prepared 
from  rose  hips  (the  fruit  of  the  rose) 
were  high  in  Vitamin  C,  palatable,  and 
able  to  withstand  storage  in  the  ice 
box  for  several  days  with  little  loss  of 
the  vitamin. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — — 

Certified,  fresh  dug,  from  new  plantings.  Premier, 
Senator  Dunlap,  postage  paid  50,  $1.80;  100,  $2.75; 
300,  $6.50;  500,  $9.50.  Transportation  collect  1,000  or 
more  $14.00  thousand.  Catskill,  postage  paid,  50. 
$2.00:  100  $3.00;  300,  $7.00;  500  $10.00.  EVER- 
BEARING,  Gem,  Streamliner,  Minn.  1166  P.  P. 
25,  $1.90;  50,  $3.25;  I0O,  $5.00  Figure  each  variety 
separate.  EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 

•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  • 

Premier,  Catskill,  Dorsett,  Big  Joe,  Fairfax,  Corsican, 

$3.00  per  I0O;  200  for  $5-00:  500  for  $9.00:  1000  for 
$15.00.  Mastodon,  Gem.  Evermore,  Brunes  Marvel, 
Gemzata,  Streamliner,  Everbearing,  $4.00  per  IOO; 
500  for  $15.00:  1000  for  $25.00  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  ROUTE  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

GIANT  GEM  100-$3.00;  MINN  1166  everbearing  100- 
$3.50;  PREMIER  100-$2.25;  NEW  ROBINSON  100- 
$3.00.  Heavy  bearing  strains,  fresh  dug.  Postpaid. 

HOMER  MacDOWELL  Prop.,  MacDowell  Berry  Farm. 
R.  D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  New  York. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  Per  100  Stream¬ 
liner  $4.00;  Gem  $2.50;  Gemzata  $4.50;  Minn.  (1166) 
$2.50;  Bnmsmarvel  $3.  PP.  Pirtte  Bros.  Bloomfield,  la. 

PI  IA  ninl  IICFine  Strong  Bulbs.  Rain- 
v*  L7A  1  \J  L  U  J  bow  Mixture ;  flowering  size. 

100  for  $4.00;  50-$2.25  prepaid.  No  catalog. 
STUART  SASENBURY,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus/  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  State  Inspected 

Catskill,  Premier,  (Howard  17),  Scarlet  Beauty. 
Pathfinder,  Robinson,  25-$l  .25 ;  50-$2.00;  IOO-$3.25: 
200 -$6.25;  500-$l2.50;  IOOO-$22.  Gem  Everbearing, 

25-$! .75 ;  50-$3.25;  I00-$5.00.  Shipment  Prepaid.  Folder 
on  request.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 


ONIONS 

DON’T  BUY  THEM  RAISE  THEM 

Easy  to  grow  both  green  and  Winter 
onions  with  our  choice  sets.  Seed  grown 
from  selected  onions.  Write  for  prices. 
Special  rate  to  commercial  growers. 

D.  ALBANESE,  Box  131,  Canastota,  N.Y. 


ONION  PLANTS 

Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow 
or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Shipping  daily  until  June.  300.  $1.15;  500. 
$1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  3000,  $4.25;  6000.  $7.50,  prepaid. 
Send  check  with  order.  Give  both  mail  and  express 
address.  AUSTIN  PLANT  CO.,  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


PAGE’S  SEEDS 


Fop  more  beautiful  and  productive  oar. 
dens  —  plant  Page’s  Seeds  —  Standard 
since  1896.  The  best  proven  varieties  of 
flower,  vegetable,  lawn  grass  and  field 
seeds  —  in  packets  or  bulk.  Insist  on 
Page’s  Quality— your  dealer  or  write 
THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
P.O.BOX  B- 12,  GREENE.  N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants:  Catskill,  Big  Joe,  (Imp.  Lupton), 
Dorsett,  Premier  $1.50-100.  Blakemore,  $7.00-1000. 
ALFRED  C.  CLARK,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 
Send  at  once  for  price  list  of  25  varieties. 

ORA-LEA  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  NEW  OXFORD,  PA. 

FRESH  DUG  Certified  Strawberry  Plants.  Write  for 
prices.  G.  J.  TU  RNBULL,  Box  36,  Mapleview,  N.  Y. 

50  Cumberland  Blackcap  or  Latham  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  1  year  No.  1,  $2.35;  2  year  Transplants, 
25-$3.85.  Lucretia  Dewberry,  2  year  Transplants, 
25-$2.50;  50-$4.00.  Gem  or  Minnesota  1166  Ever- 
bearing,  l00-$2.25;  250-$4.85.  AH  prepaid. 
WOLNIK  NURSERIES.  New  Buffalo.  Michigan 

-  FOR  SALE  —  100.000  CERTIFIED  - 

NEWBURGH  and  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY 
PLANTS  AT  $40.00  PER  THOUSAND.  F.  O.  B. 
JOHN  R.  TODD  -  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

RED  RASPBERRIES  ou8,  State  Inspected, 

true-to-name.  Newburgh.  Milton,  Indian  Summer. 

HOWARD  W.  MOORE,  CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 
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RAIN  WHEN  IT  SHINES.  With  portable  irri¬ 
gation  systems  you  can  have  water  whenever 
you  need  it  this  summer  to  raise  better  crops 
and  make  more  profit.  Easy  to  install. 


A  Glance  at  the  Bush  Fruits 


By  G.  L.  Slate 


Bush  fruits  have  been  profitable  in 
recent  years  and  may  be  a  useful  crop 
on  fruit  farms  to  provide  diversifi¬ 
cation.  Their  cultural  needs  are  not 
hard  to  meet,  but  they  have  a  rather 
high  labor  requirement  and  their 
perishability  is  a  disadvantage  since 
they  are  harvested  during  the  hottest 
weather  of  the  year. 

The  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  in 
bush  fruit  planting  is  not  wholly  a 
question  of  purchasing  chemicals  in  a 
sack  and  scattering  them  among  the 
plants.  There  are  other  aspects  of  soil 
management  to  be  considered.  Chemical 
fertilizers  are  most  efficiently  used  by 
plants  growing  in  a  soil  that  is  well 
supplied  with  organic  matter.  Soils  that 
are  deficient  in  organic  matter  from 
long  cultivation  without  adding  manure 
or  turning  under  green  manure  crops, 
must  have  that  deficiency  remedied.  On 
slopes  subject  to  erosion  the  plantings 
should  be  laid  out  to  prevent  washing 
and  conserve  the  rainfall.  If  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  commercial  fertilizers, 
then  nitrogen  is  most  likely  to  be  the 
element  that  will  be  most  profitable. 
Nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds 
per  acre  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  at  the 
rate  of  150  pounds  per  acre  may  be 
tried.  On  soils  low  in  fertility,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  may  be  needed 
for  the  cover  crop,  but  at  present  there 
is  little  evidence  that  they  will  be 
profitable  on  berries. 

All  the  bush  fruits  require  well- 
drained  fertile  soils  in  good  physical 
condition.  Stable  manure  in  liberal 
amounts  is  ideal  for  putting  a  piece  of 
ground  into  shape  for  any  of  the  small 
fruits,  but  as  fruit  growers  often  do 
not  keep  cows  and  cannot  buy  manure 
economically,  the  organic  matter  which 
is  so  necessary  for  small  fruits  must 
be  grown  on  the  proposed  field  and 
plowed  under.  Various  long-time  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  the  fre¬ 
quent  plowing  under  of  green  manure 
crops  is  less  effective  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  a  soil  than 
leaving  the  land  in  a  grass  or  legume 
sod  for  several  years  and  then  turning 
it  under.  Heavy  fertilization  of  the 
sod  will  result  in  more  organic  ma¬ 
terial  to  turn  under.  Where  the  land 
is  to  be  occupied  for  several  years,  as 
with  raspberries  and  currants,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  build  up  the 
soil  in  advance  of  their  planting. 

Most  of  the  new  red  raspberry  va¬ 
rieties  of  recent  years  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  crossing  the  large-fruited 
English  variety,  Lloyd  George,  with 
various  American  varieties.  The  re¬ 
sulting  varieties  are  large-fruited,  very 
vigorous,  and  some  of  them  do  not  take 
mosaic,  a  very  desirable  characteristic 
in  areas  where  this  disease  spreads 
rapidly.  Milton,  the  most  recent  new 
variety  from  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Station, 
was  introduced  about  five  years  ago 
and  is  just  now  becoming  available 
from  a  few  nurseries.  It  is  a  large, 
firm,  medium  red  late-ripening  berry 
of  good  quality  that  makes  an  excellent 
frozen  product.  The  plants  are  tall, 
vigorous  and  also  escape  mosaic. 
Milton  was  introduced  to  replace 
Taylor  and  Marcy.  Willamette  is  a  re¬ 
cent  variety  from  the  Oregon  Station 
and  is  of  the  same  parentage  as  Milton. 
The  berries  are  very  large,  firm,  but 
rather  dull  in  color  for  eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  It  is  equal  to  Milton  when  frozen. 
The  Canadian  Station  at  Ottawa  has 
brought  out  several  varieties  recently, 
but  only  Rideau  seems  to  be  of  value 
in  New  York.  The  berries  are  early  and 
of  good  size  and  color,  but  the  plants 
are  only  of  medium  vigor.  Washington, 
from  the  State  of  that  name,  resulted 
from  crossing  Lloyd  George  and  Cuth- 
bert,  and  from  the  latter  parent  it  in¬ 
herited  the  famous  Cuthbert  quality, 
being  about  the  best  in  quality  of  all 
the  recent  varieties.  The  berries  are 
bright  red  and  fairly  firm,  although  at 
Geneva  the  plants  seem  to  be  less  pro¬ 
ductive  than  is  desirable.  In  Washington 
the  crops  are  heavy  and  the  variety 
has  already  been  planted  extensively 
to  replace  Cuthbert.  Sunrise,  a  new¬ 
comer  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  first  showed  its  value  in 
South  Jersey  and  it  appears  to  be 
adapted  to  the  region  south  of  the 
better  raspberry  growing  sections,  or 
south  of  Washington,  D.  C.  At  Geneva 
the  berries  are  small,  of  poor  quality, 
an#4  the  plants  are  unproductive  as  well 
as  very  susceptible  to  mosaic. 

No  new  purple  raspberries  have  some 
out  recently,  but  Marion,  which  did  not 
attract  much  attention  when  introduced, 
is  now  being  planted  by  many  growers, 
some  of  whom  consider  it  superior  to 
Sodus.  The  berries  are  as  large,  or 
slightly  larger  than,  those  of  Sodus, 
fully  as  acid,  and  the  plants  are  equally 
productive.  The  plants  look  more  like 
red  raspberry  plants  than  Sodus  and 
may  be  slightly  less  susceptible  to 
disease.  Another  overlooked  purple 
berry  is  Webster,  which  came  out  over 
20  years  ago,  and  it  too  is  being 
planted  in  Western  New  York.  The 
berries  are  smaller  and  darker  than 
Sodus,  but  are  liked  chiefly  because  of 
their  firmness.  The  plants  are  low- 
growing,  but  heavy  yielders. 

The  Bristol  black  raspberry  is  com¬ 
ing  up  fast  in  acreage,  but  Dundee  is 
also  liked  by  some  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
growers.  Morrison  is  being  tried  as  a 
recent  late  variety. 


New  currants  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  Red  Lake,  introduced  about 
1930,  was  the  first  good  one  since  Per¬ 
fection  in  1902.  Recently,  Stephens  No. 
9  has  attracted  attention  in  Canada, 
and  limited  tests  indicate  that  it  may 
be  worthy  of  trial  over  here.  It  has 
large  well-filled  clusters.  So  far,  only 
Canadian  nurseries  can  supply  plants. 

Interest  in  gooseberries  is  very  light, 
but  growers  should  know  that  Poor- 
man  is  far  superior  to  Houghton  and 
Downing  that  are  listed  by  most 
nurseries.  Every  home  garden  should 
have  two  or  three  bushes  of  Poorman. 
It  is  the  best  flavored  gooseberry  and 
is  good  enough  to  eat  out  of  hand  as  a 
dessert  fruit.  The  bushes  are  unusually 
vigorous  and  productive  and  the  berries 
are  bright  red  and  larger  than  Downing. 

Winter  killing  often  causes  extensive 
damage  to  raspberry  canes.  The  canes 
may  be  killed  outright  and  fail  to  start 
in  the  Spring,  or  they  may  be  weak¬ 
ened  and  die  later,  often  just  as  the 
fruit  is  starting  to  ripen.  Since  Winter 
killing  is  often  caused  by  the  weather, 
especially  mild  weather  in  midwinter 
followed  by  severe  cold,  it  is  often 
difficult  or  impossible  to  control.  Late 
growth  of  the  canes  in  the  Fall,  which 
is  stimulated  by  the  rains  after  a 


Summer  drought,  by  too  much  manure, 
by  late  cultivation,  or  a  combination 
of  all  three  conditions,  is  another  cause 
of  Winter  injury.  The  obvious  remedy 
is  to  check  this  late  Fall  growth  by  dis¬ 
continuing  cultivation  soon  after  the 
crop  is  harvested  and  sowing  a  cover 
crop  or  allowing  the  weeds  to  grow  to 
compete  with  the  berry  canes  for  plant 
nutrients  and  moisture,  to  check  cane 
growth.  Inorganic,  quickly  available 
sources  of  nitrogen  are  less  likely  to 
cause  late  growth  than  manures.  Some 
raspberry  varieties  are  hardier  than 
others,  and  it  is  advisable  to  try  several 
varieties  in  areas  where  Winter  killing 
is  frequent.  Latham,  Newburgh  and 
Chief  are  among  the  hardiest,  but  none 
are  fully  hardy  under  all  conditions. 

The  bush  fruits  are  subject  to  various 
diseases  which  require  control  measures 
if  the  planting  is  to  remain  profitable 
for  any  length  of  time.  Raspberries  are 
subject  to  several  virus  diseases;  of 
these,  mosaic  is  the  most  important,  al¬ 
though  the  streak  diseases  of  black 
raspberries  are  sometimes  serious. 
Mosaic  has  troubled  raspberry  growers 
a  long  time,  but  in  spite  of  its  ravages, 
raspberry  growing  has  been  continued 
and  as  varieties  ran  out  with  the 
disease,  they  were  replaced  with  newer 
sorts.  About  1920  the  nature  of  the 
disease  was  recognized  and  control 
measures  devised.  A  system  of  field  in¬ 
spection  of  raspberry  plantings  was 
set  up  and  all  fields  from  which  plants 


were  to  be  sold  were  inspected  and 
granted  certificates  of  inspection  only 
if  nearly  free  from  virus  diseases.  As 
a  result  of  this  nursery  inspection 
raspberry  plants,  except  the  Columbian 
variety,  are  now  generally  free  from 
mosaic.  New  raspberry  plantings  should 
be  made  only  of  plants  from  inspected 
fields.  A  list  of  New  York  State  grow¬ 
ers  receiving  inspection  certificates  for 
the  current  season  is  available  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  is  the  best 
source  of  information  as  to  where 
mosaic-free  raspberry  plants  of  the 
different  varieties  may  be  obtained. 
To  keep  the  planting  free  from  mosaic, 
it  should  be  set  at  least  200  feet  from 
raspberries  which  may  have  mosaic. 
Old  run-out  plantings,  wild  plants  in 
fence  rows,  and  all  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berries  should  be  avoided  as  possible 
sources  of  infection.  Some  of  the  newer 
varieties  do  not  take  mosaic  and  may 
be  grown  safely  near  diseased  plants. 
Milton  is  the  best  of  these,  but  Marcy 
and  Indian  Summer  also  escape  mosaic. 
Newburgh  is  partially  resistant  in 
Western  New  York,  but  less  so  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  and  New  England. 
Sodus  and  Marion  purple  raspberries, 
all  black  raspberries,  and  June,  Chief, 
Latham,  Taylor  and  Viking  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  all  take  mosaic  quickly,  and 
should  be  isolated  if  the  plantings  are 
to  be  long-lived. 

Spur  blight,  a  fungus  disease  of  red 


* 

It’s  a  CINCH  to 

ALUA1/NU/M 
PIPE 


shift 


* 


Save  yourself  heavy  work.  Use  lightweight,  easy-to-move  Alcoa 
Aluminum  Pipe  for  portable  irrigation. 

Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  is  less  than  half  the  weight  of  pipe  made  of 
heavy  metal.  For  example,  a  4-inch  pipe  20  feet  long  weighs  only  19 
pounds.  Although  light,  it  is  thick  enough  to  stand  the  gaff. 

Ask  your  supplier  for  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  for  your  irrigation 
system.  You  can  learn  the  names  of  manufacturers  of  aluminum  pipe 
systems  from  the  Alcoa  sales  office  in  the  nearest  large  city.  Or  write 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  1425  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


MORE  people  want  MORE  aluminum  for  MORE  uses  than  ever 
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raspberries  causing  purplish  spots  today  Agriculture  could  have  carried 
around  the  buds,  is  sometimes  trouble-  on  at  a  living  profit  with  more  avail- 
some  especially  in  wet  seasons  or  able  labor,  if  other  working  places  had 
where  the  rows  are  wide  and  foliage  not  been  made  so  much  more  attractive 
is  heavy.  Fermate  at  the  rate  of  two  to  labor,  that  most  unemployed  city 
pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water  applied  workers  chose  to  live  on  unemploy- 
when  the  new  shoots  are  about  12  ment  compensation  rather  than  work 
inches  high,  will  control  this  disease,  on  a  farm. 

A  second  spray  two  weeks  later  is  Does  not  Mrs.  M.  B.  W.  know  that 
helpful.  our  State  and  Federal  bureaucrats,  who 

Anthracnose  of  black  raspberries  fre-  have  been  so  steadily  increasing  during 
quently  weakens  the  canes,  but  only  the  past  14  years,  have  very  carefully, 
in  wet  seaspns  does  it  cause  serious  under  the  pretense  of  protecting  the 
injury  The  small  scars  on  the  canqs  interests  and  health  of  the  consumers, 
which  are  roundish  with  grey  centers  barred  and  removed  all  possibility  of 
and  purplish  margins,  cause  the  damage  such  a  place  as  a  “cash  and  carry” 
when  very  numerous.  It  is  good  in-  store  which  she  mentioned  could  handle 
surance  to  spray  the  blackcaps  in  the  produce  direct  from  farmer  to  con- 
Spring  with  liquid  lime  sulfur,  one  sumer.  and  especially  in  milk?  Pro¬ 
gallon  in  10  gallons  of  water,  applying  hibiting  any  such  move  if  the  large 
it  at  the  delayed  dormant  stage  just  as  dealers  object,  and  why  shouldn’t  they 
the  first  small_ leaves  are  expanding  object?  Are  not  they  making  an  un- 


from  the  buds.  Good  air  circulation  and 
few  weeds  also  aid  in  controlling  this 
disease. 

Currants  are  often  defoliated  pre- 


reasonable  profit  from  both  consumer 
and  producer? 

It  is  true  we  have  gotten  good  prices 
for  our  milk  and  eggs,  but  the  cost  of 


maturely  by  leaf  spot,  this  defoliation  production  has  been  high  too.  Not  only 
weakening  the  plants.  Bordeaux  mix-  in  money  but  in  the  things  we  farm 
ture  3-3-100  plus  one  pint  of  self-  women  have  had  to  do,  to  help  our 
emulsifying  cottonseed  oil  or  some  other  husbands  keep  the  farm  producing.  It 
spreader  sticker  should  be  applied,  may  be  true  that  automobiles  have 
first,  when  the  fruit  is  half  grown,  and  brought  pleasures  to  many  homes,  but 
again  after  harvest.  not  many  farmers  or  their  wives  have 

Currant  aphids  distort  the  leaves  found  time  for  pleasure  in  the  last  four 
Which, may  drop  with  severe  inf estations.  or  five  years. 


Elgetol  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half 
quarts  in  water  to  make  100  gallons, 
will  control  the  aphids  in  the  egg  if 
applied  at  the  dormant  or  green-tip 
stage  of  development  of  the  leaves. 


If  our  misguided  city  cousin  does 
not  think  so,  she  should  enjoy  some 
of  my  outings  which  have  consisted  of 
jumping  into  my  farmerette  suit  as 
soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  riding  the 


Later,  nicotine  sulfate,  one  pint  in  100  mowing  machine  all  forenoon,  coming 


gallons  of  water  with  two  to  three 
pounds  of  soap-flakes,  may  be  used 
when  the  unfolding  leaves  are  from 
one-half  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  hit  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves. 

The  currant  worm  and  gooseberry 
fruit  worm,  both  pests  of  gooseberries, 


in  and  helping  my  11  year  old  girl  get 
dinner  on,  and  right  after  dinner  mount 
the  horserake  and  rake  all  afternoon, 
get  supper,  and  after  supper  do  the 
milking  of  a  herd  of  15  cows,  while 
hubby  goes  to  help  the  boys  get  an 
extra  load  of  hay.  This,  day  after  day 
for  about  six  or  seven  weeks,  together 


are  controlled  with  rotenone.  Three  with  the  cooking,  and  laundry  thrown 
pounds  of  powdered  derris  or  cube  root,  in  for  good  measure.  Then  there  is  the 
containing  four  to  five  per  cent  canning  to  keep  up  or  go  hungry.  After 
rotenone  in  100  gallons  of  water  with  the  thickest  of  this  vacation  is  over, 
one-half  to  one  pounds  of  soy  bean  there  is  always  garden  work  to  be 
flour  or  skim  milk  powder,  should  be  done,  and  the  threshing,  of  which  bag- 
applied  soon  after  the  gooseberry  fruit  ging  the  grain  has  been  my  job,  some- 


worms  start  to  draw  the  berries  to¬ 
gether.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  apply  this  a  little  earlier  for  the 
currant  worm.  If  rain  washes  off  the 
first  spray  or  the  infestation  is  heavy, 
a  second  application  may  be  made  a 
week  later. 

The  currant  stem  girdler  is  a  hard 
pest  to  handle.  It  girdles  the  tips  of 
the  catoes  in  late  May  when  the  egg 
is  lai«.  After  it  hatches,  the  grub 
burrows  downward  in  the  pith.  Re¬ 
moval  and  destruction  of  these  infested 
tips  in  May  is  useful  in  keeping  this 
insect  in  check,  but  the  job  must  be 
thorough  to  be  worthwhile. 

Howdy,  Mrs.  Consumer 

If  Mrs.  M.  B.  W.  of  New  York  (R. 
N.-Y.,  Jan.  4,  1947  issue,  page  30)  is 


times  feeding  onto  the  table,  pulling 
beans,  picking  potatoes,  helping  saw 
the  winter’s  wood,  and  putting  it  into 
the  shed.  If  anyone  has  the  idea  that 
all  we  farm  women  have  to  do  is  to 
pick  our  meals  from  free  bushes,  they 
might  find  the  bushes  a  little  high  and 
hard  to  reach.  I  most  certainly  agree 
with  A.  L.  D.  that  most  consumers  do 
need  to  get  better  acquainted  with  the 
producer.  Country  Cousin  From  Maine 

From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Wearing  rubber  boots  we  go  wading 
now  in  a  neighbor’s  marshy  meadow 
to  brjng  back  pans  of  cowslip  greens, 
a  real  vitamin  addition  to  April’s 
menus,  and  especially  good  on  a  day 
when  there  is  freshly  baked  bread, 
crisply  fried  salt  pork  and  smooth  milk 


poking  as  I’m  quite  sure  she  will  be,  gravy.  Our  own  name  for  the  cowslip 
id  like  to  say,  as  one  with  plenty  of  has  always  been  Marsh  Buttercup  in¬ 
experience,  that  I  cannot  see  that  the  stead  of  Marsh  Marigold,  since  it  is 
$75  or  $100  a  month  man  of  today  is  really  a  member  of  the  former  family, 
any  more  willing  to  sit  down  and  milk  However,  this  Spring-blooming  plant 
now  than  the  $10  man  was  then.  In  of  the  low,  wet  places  is  a  delicious 
fact,  many  a  $10  man  expected  to  help  green  and  its  sunlight  yellow  blooms 
the  farmer  do  chores  after  the  day’s  on  stout  stems  and  the  round,  glossy 
work  was  done  in  those  good  old  days;  leaves  makes  a  table  decoration  as 
now  the  $100  man  wprks  his  eight  well.  We  like  them  cooked  in  an  old 
hours,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  and  in  brown  bean  pot  from  Maine, 
most  cases  refuses  to  do  chores.  It  is  a  joyous  April  day  indeed  when 

,  UU1,  .experience  has  been  (and  we  we  first  hear  the  voices  or  a  song,  of 
nave  hired  several  when  available,  and  the  birds  returning  from  the  Southland. 

we  have  yet  to  find  The  little  flocks  must  remember  us  for 
PaGy Who  stay°n  the  !°b  y°u  they  seem  to  be  as  tame  each  time 
iw  your.?3acJc  on  them  an  hour;  they  return  here  and  look  for  seeds 
inof  £reu  tired’  °Tr  need  a.  smoke-  or  and  crumbs  in  the  usual  places.  There 
n  J  agree  with  Mrs.  M.  are  the  three  white-crowned  sparrows 

„ '  the  city  consumer  is  having  which  for  three  years  have  become  so 

time,  but  don  t  kick  the  poor  used  to  us  that  they  will  stay  beneath 
1S  tnlly  aware  of  the  city  the  kitchejn  window  when  seed  is 

as  aan^ls  as  sorry  about  it  thrown  out  to  them  or.  linger  near  the 

a  the  city  man  can  be.  It  is  back  porch  as  we  sit  admiring  them 

and  all  too  true  statement  that  not  six  feet  away.  One  of  our  favorites 

hnm?  ?&nculture  is  prosperous,  every-  is  the  white-throated  sparrow,  chunky 
The  ProsPerous  and  happy.  of  build,  larger  than  the  song  sparrow, 

"de’ir  law®  Yel1  knows  that  if  the  and  always  with  that  triangle  of  white 
ton  wWh  Pohcies  born  in  Washing-  beneath  its  chin  that  looks  like  a  bit 
waf?ns  f,  £el  ped  to  ,b°ost  industrial  of  snowy  napery.  Some  leaves  are  al- 
C0lfuSp™  beyond  what  the  farmer  ways  left  around  shrubbery,  perennials 

been  to  pa/nlsJab^  Ahad  and  alon^  the  paths,  for  though  it  may 

was  n?«  e+?e<:  as,  carefully  by  OP  A  as  look  untidy,  these  leaves  form  humus 
products  ±.^rmeijf  business  and  their  and  hold  moisture  and  above  all  pro- 

have known*  +£Lty^m%nu-WOU}£  neue5  Yid®  our  feathered  friends  with  insect 
duri  nw  tbe  hardships  they  had  food  and  natural  surroundings 

uuring  the  war,  and  are  still  having  Seneca  Countv.  NY 


E.  r.  h. 


early  Gnd  their  Springer  Spaniel  playmate  pose  for  their  picture  in  the 

y  spring  sunshine.  These  dogs  are  owned  by  Mrs.  Beryl  A.  Sharpe, 

Rensselaer  County,  New  York. 


When  it  rains 
^  it  drains  A 


WHAT'S  THE  BEST  KIND  OF 
CHANNELDRAIN  ROOFING? 


,  .  'W  ■  -/•  ./  .•<>*  .  * 

■  -\ 


THERE'S  ONLY  ONE.,  m 
l  ONLY  WHEELING  f 
MAKES  THE 

\  ■  GENUINE 


. 


Channeldrain 


REG  U  S  PAT  Off  NO  1,(33,454 


ROOFING 


IOOK  for  the  name  " Wheeling” 
4  if  you  want  better  roofing.  Only 
genuine  Wheeling  Super-Channeldrain 
Roofing  has  the  patented  protected 
deep  drain  channel.  When  you  buy, 
insist  on  Wheeling  Super-Channeldrain 
and  be  sure  of  getting  the  genuine. 


RESISTS:  weather,  corrosion, 
lightning,  fire  and  time. 


A  GOOD  ROOF 
DESERVES 
GOOD  FITTINGS 

For  a  really  snug-tight 
roof  use  Wheeling 
Ridge  Roll,  Gambrel  and 
End  Wall  Flashing.  And 
don’t  forget  Wheeling 
Eaves  Trough  and  Con¬ 
ductor  Pipe,  too.  These 
heavily  zinc  coated  fit¬ 
tings  are  made  of  rugged 
Cop-R-Loy.  They  last  for 
years  and  years. 


A  new  kind  of  /< 
HARROW 


MADE  from  Wheeling  Expanded 
Metal,  this  new  type  harrow 
smoothes  the  soil  to  form  a  perfect 
seeding  surface.  Praised  by  agricultural 

experts.  ty/rjfe  for  information. 


WOuaiity  Wheeling  Ware  for  every  purpose 


^t^here  are  wear  resisting  Wheeling  Ware  pails,  tubs, 
-L  baskets,  and  cans  for  every  possible  farm  need. 
They’re  hand  dipped  after  each  article  is  made  to  seal 
every  surifece  and  seam  with  long- lasting  Wheeling 
Dura-Zinc  Alloy.  It  pays  to  buy  Wheeling  Ware.  See 
your  Wheeling  dealer. 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Columbus  •  Detroit 
Kansas  City  •  Louisville  •  Minneapolis  •  New  Orleans  •  New  York  •  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis 
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z^week 

2nd  WEEK 

4th  WEEK 
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Posture  rotation 


Fencing  on 
contour 


fu 


Prime 


Preventing 
spread  of 
disease 


'jTI 

= 

Protecting 

tl/ll 

bull  pen 

Protecting  existing  fences 


“100%  satisfactory” 


—says  John  Delikat,  Route  #1,  Hales 
Corners,  Wis.  Mr.  Delikat,  shown 
with  his  son  Elmer,  has  used  the 
Prime  486  controller  for  over  two 
years.  Says  Mr.  Delikat:  " The  Multi¬ 
ple  Signal  Lights  tell  us  exactly  how 
much  shock  is  on  the  fence.  The  Shock 


Electric  Fence  Controller 


• . .  it’s  easy  to  do  all  these 
money-making  jobs  right 

Modern  farming  practices  —  the  kind  that 
give  you  full,  profitable  use  of  all  your  land 
—  need  the  flexibility  of  good  electric  fence. 
With  a  Prime  hi*line  controller,  you  can 
farm  the  modern  way,  with  ease  and  safety. 
You  can  use  all  the  land-saving,  money¬ 
making  practices  shown  here  —  and  more  — 
do  the  fencing  jobs  quickly  and  surely. . . . 
Prime  delivers  move  shock,  shock  that  you 
know  is  right  for  your  fence.  Prime’s  Shock 
Control  regulates  the  shock  and  Prime’s 
Multiple  Signal  Lights  show  you  how  much 
shock  is  on  the  fence.  And  every  Prime 
hi-line  controller  carries  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories  seal.  ...  It  pays  to  depend  on 
Prime,  No.  1  in  electric  fence  for  13  years. . . . 
See  Prime’s  hi-line  and  battery  controllers  at 
your  dealer’s.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  write  to : 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co. 

1669  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 

-  1  -  -  -  -  -1 


Control  Switch  makes  it  possible  to 
keep  an  effective  shock  on  the  fence 
in  all  weather.  We  never  really  knew 
how  to  use  electric  fence  until  we 
got  this  Prime  486.  We  figure  our 
electric  fence  has  saved  us  hundreds 
of  dollars.” 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks ,  an  d  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  jr 
for  4  bushels  seed  yi>i  3 


STANLEYS 

- 


SAVES 
Replanting 

:,daji  MiurcwcvLAJtf', 

MW  MUTAIM  COW^ 


(1  pint)  enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

Pi  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129H*  New  Britain,  Conn. 


No,  I'm  not 
dead,  but  what 
is  that  stuff? 


Let's  get  him  oul )  /  Y\ 
of  this  quick/ 


DO  A  BEAUTIFUL  JOB  of  crop  raisinc 
in  your  garden  —  on  your  farm  — 
with  this  popular  3  H.P.  Bolens  HUSKI 
Gardener  Tractor.  Plow,  disc,  seed,  cul¬ 
tivate,  fertilize,  and  mow  —  easier, 
faster,  at  less  cost.  So  easy  to  use,  a 
boy  can  run  it.  All  the  implements 
and  tools  attached  in  a  minute's  time. 
Absolutely  essential  for  garden  or 
small  farm.  See  your  BOLENS  Dealer 
or  write  for  Illustrated  Folder. 

BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP. 

259-4  Park  St., 
Port  Washington 
Wis. 


Bolens  HUSKI 

2-WHEEL 

TRACTORS 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people. 
Sell  subscriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


We  never  know  how  our  words  will 
affect  the  lives  of  others.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  keen  interest  shown  in  my  de¬ 
scription  of  a  new  method  of  mow 
curing  hay  in  an  outside  enclosure. 
Letters  fairly  poured  in  from  men  who 
wish  to  know  how  they  could  build 
that  new  type  of  hay  barn.  A  Wisconsin 
man  had  a  tremendous  crop  of  hay 
which  exceeded  the  capacity  of  his 
barn  and  he  knew  the  value  of  mow 
cured  hay.  He  stuck  a  lot  of  long  poles 
in  the  ground,  put  a  chimney  up 
through  the  center,  ran  a  pipe  from 
the  chimney  to  the  outside  to  connect 
with  the  blower,  enclosed  both  the 
chomney  and  the  outside  poles  with 
woven  wier  fencing  dumped  in  over 
200  loads  of  green  hay  and  ran  the 
blower  day  and  night  for  a  week. 

Now,  here  are  some  tentative  plans 
or  rather  suggestions,  but  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  these  are  only  tentative, 
so  you  must  depend  partly  on  your 
own  ingenuity.  Assuming  that  you  wish 
to  build  a  permanent  structure  and 
have  some  money  to  spend,  here  is 
how  you  go  about  it.  Lay  out  a  square, 
a  24  foot  square  will  have  a  capacity  of 
up  to  25  tons,  a  30  or  36  foot  square 
will  take  far  more.  Dig  small  holes 
two  feet  deep  and  six  feet  apart  all 
around  the  square,  lay  four  by  six  inch 
timbers  20  feet  long,  one  for  each  hole, 
spike  a  double  thickness  of  six-inch 
plank  across  the  top  of  the  timbers, 
then  raise  the  four  sides  and  spike  the 
corners  together;  use  temporary  braces 
to  hold  the  square  plumb.  With  the 
lower  ends  of  the  timbers  in  the  holes 
fill  the  holes  with  concrete.  You  can 
build  a  chimney  two-feet  square  with 
two-by-fours  if  you  splice  at  six  foot 
intervals  with  three  inch  boards.  The 
chimney  should  be  26  feet  long.  Cut 
short  pieces  of  woven  wire  fencing  and 
staple  them  around  the  chimney  from 
bottom  to  top.  Dig  a  two  foot  hole  in 
the  center  of  your  square,  set  your 
chimney  upright  in  the  hole  and  fill 
with  concrete;  run.  a  pipe  from  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney  to  the  outside 
where  it  will  connect  with  the  blower. 
The  size  of  the  pipe  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  blower.  Now,  lay  a  four 
inch  concrete  floor  and  build  any  type 


of  roof  you  wish.  Cut  pieces  of  woven 
wire  fencing  long  enough  to  go  all  the 
way  around  the  square  with  a  foot  to 
spare.  Do  not  staple  the  last  loose  end 
but  fasten  it  by  twisting  the  stay  wire 
around  the  other  end.  That  will  leave 
a  six  foot  gap  through  which  you  can 
fork  the  hay  by  simply  untwisting  the 
stay  wires  and  fastening  that  much 
back.  Staple  on  one  piece  of  wire  and 
begin  to  dump  in  the  green  hay  from 
right  behind  the  mower.  Thus,  you  can 
unload  on  all  four  sides.  When  you 
reach  the  first  piece  of  wire,  staple  on 
another  and  so  on  to  the  top.  Mound 
the  hay  on  top  about  three  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  chimney.  You  should 
start  the  blower  after  putting  in  the 
first  three  loads,  but  the  air  would  all 
go  up  the  open  chimney.  To  avoid  this, 
wrap  the  chimney  with  canvas  down 
to  the  level  of  the  green  hay,  and 
raise  the  canvas  as  you  put  in  more 
hay.  Keep  the  blower  going  day  and 
night  until  the  hay  is  cured.  The 
Wisconsin  man  kept  his  going  for  a 
week,  and  by  that  time  he  had  put 
over  200  loads  in.  A  smaller  quantity 
would  require  much  less  time.  The 
air  comes  in  through  the  sides  of  the 
chimney  and  out  through  the  hay, 
thus  curing  it. 

If  you  are  like  the  rest  of  us,  just 
getting  by  with  no  money  to  spare  for 
extras,  go  to  your  woodlot  and  cut  a 
set  of  poles  22  feet  long  and  from  six 
to  eight  inches  through  at  the  butt. 
Dig  the  holes  around  the  square  three 
feet  deep  and  tamp  the  ground  in  hard 
after  you  have  erected  the  poles.  Lay 
some  old  planks  or  boards  on  the 
ground  to  keep  the  bottom  hay  from 
molding,  make  your  chimney  and  set 
it  up  as  suggested,  staple  on  the  out¬ 
side  fencing  and  put  in  your  hay.  Make 
the  top  cone  shaped  and  at  least  three 
feet  above  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
and  cover  it  with  canvas  to  keep  out 
water.  You  will  note  that  this  is  a 
cheap  and  simple  method  of  mow  cur¬ 
ing  stacked  hay.  I  can  tell  you  from 
experience  that  mow  cured  hay  is  a 
lot  better  than  field  hay. 

Getting  back  to  those  letters  many  of 
you  sent,  it  was  like  having  the  neigh¬ 
bors  drop  in  to  visit.  L.  B.  Reber 


The  Garden  in  April 

On  the  light,  sandy  soils  in  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island  and  Southern  New 
England  planting  usually  begins  in 
March,  but  for  most  sections  in  the 
Northeast  the  garden  season  does  not 
start  until  April.  All  of  the  frost  hardy 
vegetables  and  flowers  should  go  into 
the  ground  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  can 
be  worked.  On  all  soils  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  work  them  when  they  are 
too  wet,  otherwise  there  will  be  clods 
to  contend  with  all  season.  Test  the 
soil  by  pressing  a  small  handful.  If  the 
soil  falls  apart  easily,  it  is  dry  enough 
to  work.  If  it  sticks  together,  it  is  too 
wet. 

The  frost  hardy  vegetables  such  as 
peas,  radishes,  spinach,  lettuce,  beets 
and  onions  germinate  more  readily  and 
make  their  best  growth  when  planted 
early.  Even  if  the  seeds  lie  in  the 
ground  for  a  week  or  more  without 
germinating,  they  usually  grow  and 
yield  better  than  later  plantings. 
Carrots,  parsnips,  celery  and  even  par¬ 
sley  are  easily  started  outdoors  in  cool, 
moist  weather  but  are  difficult  to  start 
in  warm,  dry  soils. 

When  sowing  seeds  in  cold,  wet 
weather,  always  plant  in  shallow 
furrows  and  cover  lightly.  A  safe  rule 
is  to  barely  get  the  seeds  out  of  sight. 
Many  gardeners  make  the  mistake  of 
planting  too  deeply.  Seeds  may  be  un¬ 
covered  by  heavy  rains,  but  they  can 
be  easily  recovered.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  seeds  need  the  warmth  from 
the  sun  and  plenty  of  aeration. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  home 
garden  is  the  opportunity  to  grow  those 
high  quality  varieties  that  are  usually 
not  available  on  the  general  market. 
It  is  well  worthwhile  to  try  the  newer 
varieties,  in  a  small  way,  but  chief  re¬ 
liance  should  be  placed  on  those  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  known  to  do  well  and 
to  produce  what  the  family  likes.  If 
you  have  not  grown  the  following 
varieties,  by  all  means  try  them: 
Commodore  bean,  Lutz  beet,  Purple 
cauliflower,  Tendersweet  carrot,  Bronze 
Beauty  lettuce,  Laxton  Progress  pea, 
Early  Pimento  pepper,  Butternut 
squash,  Stokesdale  and  Rutgers  toma¬ 
to.  There  are  many  other  choice  va¬ 
rieties  but  these  are  some  of  the  best. 

Since  there  are  so  few  good  days  in 
April  when  it  is  possible  to  work  in  the 
garden,  it  is  important  to  have  tools, 
fertilizers  and  seeds  on  hand  all  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable 
weather,  when  it  comes.  The  soil  for 
the  early  garden  should  be  turned  over 
in  the  late  Fall  and  left  rough  over 
Winter.  When  the  frost  goes  out,  this 
ground  will  be  in  excellent  condition 
for  planting  after  a  light  harrowing  or 
raking  provided  it  has  been  properly 
built  up  with  large  amounts  of  organic 
matter  in  the  form  of  manure,  peat 
moss  or  compost. 

Seeds  will  not  germinate  evenly  m 
loose,  freshly  turned  soils.  If  it  is  neces¬ 


sary  to  turn  the  soil  shortly  before 
planting,  it  should  be  compacted  by 
rolling  or  tamping  with  a  rake.  For 
fine  seeds,  such  as  celery,  carrots  and 
parsley,  the  soil  must  be  quite  firm, 
so  compact  that  it  can  be  walked  on 
without  leaving  footprints. 

Late  Fall  plowing  or  spading  also 
helps  to  reduce  cutworm  damage.  Cut¬ 
worms  are  always  present.  They  come 
in  from  surrounding  untilled  areas  and 
work  havoc  with  newly  set  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  broccoli  and  tomato  plants. 
They  also  thin  out  the  peas,  beets  and 
spinach  and  make  holes  in  radishes  and 
asparagus.  It  is  foolish  to  turn  the 
garden  over  to  cutworms  when  they 
are  so  easily  controlled.  As  soon  as  the 
seeds  are  sown  and  several  days  be¬ 
fore  any  plants  are  set  out,  scatter 
pdisoned  bait.  The  prepared  bait  made 
from  apple  pomace  is  effective.  A  bait 
may  be  prepared  by  mixing  bran  five 
pounds,  white  arsenic  or  Paris  green 
four  ounces,  molasses  one  pint,  and 
water  seven  pints.  Be  sure  to  have 
the  bait  on  the  garden  several  days 
before  the  seedlings  are  above  ground, 
and  before  any  plants  are  set  out. 

An  excellent  arrangement  is  to  have 
the  garden  plot  fenced  and  used  as  a 
poultry  run  in  alternate  years.  By  ro¬ 
tating  fields  in  this  way,  both  the 
chickens  and  the  garden  are  benefited, 
especially  if  the  ground  can  be  planted 
to  clover,  alfalfa  or  bluegrass  and  not 
pastured  too  closely  when  the  chickens 
or  livestock  graze  on  it.  Poultry  manure 
is  a  good  fertilizer  for  most  garden 
crops,  but  it  should  be  supplemented 
with  additional  phosphorus  and  potash 
for  best  results.  It  is  a  contentrated 
fertilizer  and  must  be  used  in  moder¬ 
ation,  not  over  four  tons  per  acre  or 
200  pounds,  about  eight  bushels,  per 
1,000  square  feet.  Poultry  manure,  from 
the  dropping  boards  without  litter,  with 
five  pounds  of  bonemeal  or  superphos¬ 
phate  and  50  pounds  of  wood  ashes  per 
thousand  square  feet  is  a  well  balanced 
fertilizer  for  most  vegetable  crops  that 
require  a  high  lime  content.  This  would 
be  too  much  lime,  if  applied  every 
year,  for  such  crops  as  potatoes,  to¬ 
matoes  and  strawberries.  For  these 
crops  it  would  be  better  to  use  about 
10  pounds  of  a  4-16-16  formula  or  la 
pounds  of  a  5-10-10  mixed  fertilizer 
with  the  poultry  manure.  If  stable 
manure  is  used  in  place  of  poultry 
manure,  larger  quantities  should  be 
used,  at  the  rate  of  20  to  40  tons  per 
acre. 

A  good  practice  in  the  garden  is  to 
spread  about  one-third  of  the  fertilizer 
to  be  used  on  top  of  the  ground  before 
plowing  or  spading.  Another  third  can 
be  spread  on  the  freshly  turned  soil 
and  worked  into  the  top  three  or  four 
inches.  The  remaining  third  should  be 
placed  in  furrows  about  three  inches 
to  one  side  of  the  seeds  or  plants.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  burn  the  plants 
by  placing  the  fertilizer  too  close  to 
the  young  seedlings.  Potato  tubers  are 
easily  burned. 
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Your  Farm  is  a  Factory . . . 


and  the  Q«0hm£* 40 

IS  A  MODERN  PRODUCTION  TOOL 

x 


‘PenUf*  tt0U 

tkcM  otM* 

'prttductt** 


QUONSET  20 


20'  wide;  length  ?s  desired,  in  12'  sections.  Walk 
door,  two  windows  and  ventilating  louvers  in  end 
walls.  Extra  windows  in  side  walls  if  needed. 


Vs 

*  REG.  U.  S*  PATl  OFF* 


QUONSET  24 

24'  wide;  length  as  desired,  in  12'  sections.  Each 
section  on  flat  side  can  be  equipped  with  big  roller 
door,  solid  panel  or  open  front.  Very  adaptable. 


When  you  buy  a  farm  building  or  farm  equipment,  you  buy  it  because 
it  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  increased  farm  production  and  profits. 

You’re  investing  money  to  make  money. 

We  want  to  point  out  that  the  Quonset  40  is  the  most  modern,  efficient 
production  tool  you  can  buy,  when  it  comes  to  farm  buildings,  ft  is  a 
scientific  development,  employing  the  latest  construction  methods, 
materials  and  design.  Your  dollar  goes  farther,  gets  more  results,  because 
of  the  practical  advantages  this  better  building  provides. 

Let’s  see  what  the  Quonset  40  has  to  offer; 

Better  Use  of  Space 

The  clear-span,  arch-rib  interior  permits  the  most  efficient  use 
of  space.  You  can  take  full  advantage  of  step-saving,  time-saving 
equipment  and  arrangements  inside. 

Lower  Upkeep  Costs 

Framed  with  steel  and  covered  with  steel,  the  Quonset  40  is 
stronger,  sturdier,  easier  to  keep  in  good  repair.  Steel  construc¬ 
tion  makes  it  rot-proof,  termite-proof  .  .  .  fire-resistant  and 
rodent-resistant  .  .  .  more  permanent  all  the  way  round. 

Adaptability  to  Many  Uses 

The  simplicity  of  Stran-Steel  construction  makes  the  Quonset  40 
easily  adaptable  to  many  uses.  Extra  windows  and  doors  can  be 
provided.  Insulation  can  be  applied  economically  and  efficiently,. 
Partitions  can  be  added.  And  when  more  space  is  required,  the 
Quonset  40  can  be  extended  by  adding  20-foot  sections. 

Find  out  how  well  the  Quonset  40  can  meet  your  farm  building  require¬ 
ments  to  increase  farm  production.  See  your  Quonset  dealer  today,  or 
write  direct  if  you  do  not  know  your  dealer’s  name  and  location. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  7  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  26,  Michigan 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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Kill  those  pests 
With  dust  or  spray; 
Get  more  yield 

The  IRON  AGE  way. 


SPSSI  ROW  CROP 

SPRAYERS  —  DUSTERS 

AVAILABLE  WITH  SPECIAL  BOOM 
FOB  TOMATO  PROTECTION 

•  Easy,  economical  operation. 

•  Thorough  penetration  and  coverage  of 
foliage. 

•  Choice  of  controlled  constant  pressures. 

•  Strength  and  dependability,  resulting 
from  years  of  research  and  strenuous 
field  tests. 

•  Simplified  design  for  easy  maintenance 
and  lubrication. 

Write  for  complete  information  TODAY. 


Farquhar  Iron  Age  Sprayer  Model 
71-55-01 


Farquhar  Iron  Age  Duster  Model 
PT-1000 


SPRAYERS  •  DUSTERS  •  PLANTERS 
TRANSPLANTERS  •  DIGGERS  •  WEEDERS 
CONVEYORS  JUICC  PRESSES  •  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY 

3419  DUKE  STREET,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

LOEGLER  &  LADD,  104  -106  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  New  York 
FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION  JOHN  BACON  COMPANY,  GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


nOTO'ET’I't 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  ^ 

THE  ALL-PURPOSE 

POWER  GARDENER 


ROTARY 
TILLAGE 
PLUS 

Ideof  for 
Small  Farms 
Gardens,  Grounds  I  . 

See  this  new  ROTO-ETTE.  Does  outdoor  jobs 
faster,  easier,  better.  Tills  a  deep,  finely  pul¬ 
verized  seed  bed,  ready  for  planting ;  culti¬ 
vates,  hills.  Quickly  converted 
to  lawn  or  field  mower,  hay 
rake,  seeder,  furrower,  spray, 
\snow  plow,  power  unit. 

NOTE  THESE  FEATURES 
'ROTO-BU5TER:  Greatest  im¬ 
provement  since  invention  of 
rotary  tillage.  Licks  hard  or 
stony  ground.  Permits  com¬ 
plete  tillage  entire  width  of 
l  unit  without  “dead  spots." 
{STABILIZER:  Automatically 
"holds  machine  in  balance; 
adds  new  ease  to  operation. 
ANTI-SHOCK  MECHANISM: 
Improved  cushioning  in  drive 
absorbs  shocks  of  stones  and 
i  hard  ground.  Protects  tines 
J  against  breakage ;  operator 
*  against  fatigue. 

Write  Dept.  D  for  Folder 


ROTOTILLER,  INC.  TROY,N.Y, 


KER-O-KIL 

WEED 
BURNER 

2000°  F.  Flame 

For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting.  Models 
from  $19.00  up. 

Write  for  Free  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  24. 

KER-O-KIL  MFG.  GO. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'"PHIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  YorkState. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewlYork  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  2 %  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


MAKE  IT  EASIER  .  .  .  BUY 


OTAtUSHtD  193$ 

PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 


A  Fruitgrower’s  Problem 


Each  Cunningham  tool  is 
designed  for  top  efficiency. 
Then,  instead  of  hanging 
the  tool  on  the  power  plant, 
you  put  the  power  plant  on 
the  took  Efficiency  is  high 
. .  .your  investment  is  low. 
A  boy  can  change  motor. 


W  E  A 

I  II  l|T 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in 
tight  comers. . .  3-foot  cut. . . 
variable  speed  sickle  bar... 
rugged  design,  .  .young  folks 
can  run  it... motor  can  be 
detached  for  other  work. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR  ^ 

Adjustable  wheel  width. , . 
high  clearance,  ,  .simple 
power  drive. .  .functional 
design,  balanced  for  easy  op¬ 
eration  . . .  uses  same  detach¬ 
able  engine  as  mower. 


and 

hundreds 

of  OTHER 
POWER 
JOBS 


Write  Dept.  48  for  FREE  Folder „ 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

13  CANAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER  8,  N.Y. 


LIGHTNING 
IS  STRIKING 


ARE  YOUR  BUI 


4 


V* 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

Send  coupon  or  penny  postcard  A 
for  circular  "Invasion  from  the 
Sky”  and  name  of  your  nearest  if  * 
authorized  Thompson  dealer,  igb 


■  GEORGB  E.  THOMPSON  CO. 

wk  Lightning  Rod  Manufacturer*  Since  1910 
R  604  -  41st  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis  12,  Minn. 

Hk  Send  circular  and  name  of  nearest  authorized 
HR  Thompson  Dealer. 

ill  Name . 

In  Address . 


NAILS  NAILS 


150  LB.  KEGS  FARMERS  MIXED  NAILS 
$12.00  PER  KEG.  CHECK,  M.  O  OR  0.  0.  D. 
J.  C.  LINDSAY,  POIVTPTON  PLAINS,  N.  J- 


April  19,  1947 

of  years  and  nay  realization  of  today’s 
uhcertain  conditions?  c.  s. 

Being  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  and  Although  C.  S.  has  demonstrated  a 
after  reading  the  advice  you  have  given  real  ability  in  satisfactorily  renovating 
to  others,  I  wondered  if  you  could  offer  an  old  apple  orchard,  it  would  seem 
some  suggestion  to  a  problem  with  that  the  income  during  the  next  five 
which  I  am  now  confronted.  years  would  hardly  carry  his  overhead 

In  the  Spring  of  1943,  after  12  years  unless  he  can  grow  some  cash  crops 
of  working  by  the  month  on  a  large  such  as  small  fruits  or  vegetables  while 
fruit  farm,  I  purchased  a  run-down  the  young  fruit  trees  are  coming  into 
farm  for  $800.  It  consisted  of  25  acres,  bearing.  If  only  18  acres  are  suitable 
of  which  about  seven  acres  is  a  hill  and  |or  fruit  trees,  that  is  hardly  enough 
worthless  for  anything  except  reforest-  f°r  an  economical  unit  unless  by  chance 
ing.  The  land  and  buildings  were  in  there  are  possibilities  for  retail  sales 
a  run-down  state,  bushes  growing  a t  the  farm.  The  35-year  old  apple  trees 
everywhere,  and  150  apple  trees  that  are  m  the  old  tree  class  and  should  not 
hadn’t  been  sprayed  or  trimmed  for  he  considered  profitable  for  more  than 
the  past  five  years.  But  I  thought  at  five  years  m^e.  Such  fruit  trees  as 
the  low  price  of  the  place,  one  couldn’t  peaches,  cherries  and  plums  will  bear 
go  too  far  wrong  in  purchasing  it.  fruit  in  three  to  five  years  from  plant- 
Being  interested  mostly  in  fruit,  I  ln§  and,  of  course,  would  help  to  pro- 
started  with  the  orchards  which  con-  duce  income  before  long.  Small  fruits 
sist  of  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin,  Wealthy,  or  vegetables  as  cash  crops  might  also 
Hubbardston,  King,  Greening,  and  Spy.  hnng  in  income. 

They  were  first  given  a  good  trimming,  If  there  is  no  possibility  of  retail  sales 
10  to  12  sprays  applied  each  year.  They  the  farm  and  if  small  fruits  and 
have  been  heavily  nitrated  and  their  vegetables  would  not  fit  into  the 
appearance  has  changed  in  a  remark-  picture,  it  would  seem  that  C.  S.’s 
able  manner.  The  foliage  is  dark  green  suggestion  of  selling  this  farm  and 
and  exceptionally  heavy.  The  terminal  purchasing  an  orchard  that  has  more 
growth  is  wonderful  and  today  they  acreage  and  more  possibilities  for  in¬ 
look  as  well  as  any  orchard  we  have  come  during  the  next  10  years,  would 
ever  seen.  These  trees  are  35  years  old.  he  a  desirable  course  to  follow.  Today 
The  first  year  we  picked  400  bushels,  13  necessary  to  have  a  certain 
the  second  year  700  bushels,  the  third  amount  of  modern  machinery  to  oper- 
year  the  blossoms  froze  and  we  had  ate  an  orchard  economically  and  18 
only  112  bushels.  Last  year  I  picked  a.cfes  of  fruit  trees  is  not  generally  con- 
1,467  bushels  and  they  are  full  of  fruit  sjdered  an  economical  nmt  and  one 
buds  for  this  year.  In  View  of  the  fact  mat  will  carry  the  overhead  for  suit- 
that  apples  brought  good  prices,  I  have  able  tractor  and  spray  equipment, 
made  enough  profit  on  these  trees  to  ,  Perhaps,  other  fruitgrowers,  who  may 
refund  to  ourselves  the  original  price  hod  to  face  the  same  problem  as 

of  this  farm.  I  have  set  out  51  cherry  S.,  would  tell  us  what  they  think  he 
trees  and  125  apple  trees  consisting  should  do. 
of  Rogers,  McIntosh,  Cortland,  and 

Red  Rome.  This  Spring  I  have  ordered  in  illlie  With  the  Times 

56  cherry  trees,  65  apple  trees,  30  pear,  Ted  Neal  of  Chenango  County,  N.  Y„ 

and  25  prune  trees.  These  are  two  says  yOU  (ran  now  buy  a  farm  with 
years  old,  large,  since  we  found  it  pays  good  buildings  cheaper  than  you  can 
to  buy  the  best.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  build  the  buildings.  That  was  the  situ- 
and  is  sufficiently  rolling  so  that  there  ationj  too,  five  years  ago  when  he 
is  no  trouble  with  water  standing  upon  bought  his  farm.  Some  barns  built  in 
it,  and  trees  seem  to  grow  well.  I  had  the  neighborhood  recently  have  cost 
in  mind  a  plan  to  set  trees  each  year  just  about  as  much  as  the  whole  farm 
until  the  whole  place  was  set  out.  The  woui(j  now  bring  if  offered  for  sale, 
barn  has  been  partially  repaired,  but  Tbe  farra  which  Ted  bought  had  room 
the  house  needs  a  lot  of  work  done  be-  for  head  of  livestock  and  900  hens, 
fore  it  can  be  called  first-class.  We  The  house  was  large  enough  so  that 
have  acquired  sufficient  tools  for  the  +he  Neals  now  use  only  the  ground 
raising  of  fruit,  and  everything  is  paid  fl0or  with  its  six  rooms  and  bath.  Be- 
for;  there  are  no  debts  of  any  kind.  I  cause  -the  Neals  now  do  the  work  on 
have  tried  to  give  you  an  accurate  de-  the  farm  without  hired  help,  they  have 
scription  of  this  place  and  now  wish  gjven  attention  to  labor  saving  prac- 
to  tell  you  something  about  ourselves,  tices.  Water  cups  have  been  installed 
I  am  40  years  old  and  single  at  the  the  ^jry  ham  for  both  the  cows 
present  time.  Though  I  feel  as  well  and  the  young  stock.  Artificial  in- 
as  ever,  the  fact  remains  that  1  am  gemination  of  dairy  cows  is  practiced 
starting  the  last  half  of  life  and  am  go  that  no  bull  chores  are  required.  A 
wondering  if  it  isn  t  too  late  for  plant-,  convenient  milk  house  had  been  built 
ing  trees.  It  will  take  from  12  to  15  between  the  near  end  of  the  barn  and 
years  to  realize  any  returns  from  the  the  road.  A  feed  cart  carries  the  feed 
apple  trees  and  then,  too,  the  150  bear-  aj0ng  the  alley  in  front  of  the  cows, 
ing  trees  wil  be  insufficient  to  support  jn  the  kitchen  a  convenient  center  has 
this  place,  especially  if  prices  drop  in  heen  planned  for  washing  the  milk 
the  future.  You  may  suggest,  why  not  utensils.  .A  built-in  wood  box  can  be 
grow  something  besides  fruit  while  fiue(j  from  the  woodshed  and  emptied 
these  trees  are  maturing,  but  what  can  with  only  a  step  from  the  kitchen 
you  grow  to  realize  a  profit  on  a  place  range.  Running  water,  both  hot  and 
of  this  "kind?  Around  this  section  are  cold,  has  been  provided  by  means  of 
large  areas  of  muck  devoted  to  crops.  a  gravity  tank  in  the  attic  over  the 
Last  year  potatoes  were  left  m  fields,  kitchen.  This  tank  is  supplied  by  a 
celery  wasn’t  worth  harvesting,  the  hillside  spring  just  above  the  house. 

storages  are  full  of  onions,  cabbage  is  - - 

cheap,  and  so  are  carrots  and  beets.  Leon  Davis  of  South  otselic,  N.  Y„ 
Tomatoes  blighted,  so  what  is  the  use  can  e^jj  show  you  the  barn  where  his 
of  trying  to  grow  any  of  that  stuff.  I  grandfather  kept  four  cows  and  10 
am  interested  in  poultry,  but  on  this  sheep.  TThe  barn  is  now  completely 
place  there  are  no  buildings  that  surrounded  by  additions,  not  only  on 
could  be  used  and  the  best  land  for  ajj  four  sides,  but  also  on  top  and 
poultry  is  now  in  orchard.  Lately,  I  bottom.  It  now  stables  50  cows  and 
have  thought  that  maybe  it  would  be  about  20  head  of  young  stock.  The  farm 
better  to  slick  things  up  and  trade  the  bas  been  in  the  Davis  family  for  over 
place  in  as  a  down-payment  for  a  j00  years.  The  first  addition  was  built 
better  one  and  perhaps  be  able  to  get  on  the  east  end  of  grandfather’s  barn, 
a  Land  Bank  mortgage  for  the  balance.  making  if  possible  to  stable  about  20 
I’ve  talked  about  this  to  a  number  ol  cows.  Then  a  similar  extension  was 
people  and  some  say  _  that  with  my  built  on  the  west  end  and  this  was 
knowledge  of  fruit  raising,  it  is  the  built  four  feet  wider  than  the  original 
best  thing  to  do,  while  others  advise  barn.  The  next  addition  was  on  top 
against  it  saying,  stay  out  of  debt  and  an(j  on  the  north  side.  A  high  roof  was 
keep  setting  orchard  and  I’ll  be  better  built  on  top  and  the  few  feet  increase 
off  in  the  long  run.  In  my  opinion  if  jn  width  was  carried  through  to  the 
a  person  could  start  setting  orchard  easf  end  of  the  stable  on  the  north 
when  he  is  25  or  even  35  years  old,  it  si^e.  The  fingl  step  came  when  a  horse 
might  be  a  good  proposition,  but  when  stable  was  moved  and  attached  to  the 
starting  at  my  age  and  having  to  wait  south  side  of  the  original  grandfather  s 
until  the  best  part  of  life  is  gone  be-  barn  and  opened  up  as  a  stable  for 
fore  any  returns  are  realized  on  the  yoUng  stock.  In  the  meantime,  too,  a 
investment,  it  makes  me  wonder  if  a  concrete  floor  had  completed  the  ex¬ 
great  mistake  is  being  made.  If  there  tension  of  the  stable  in  all  six  possible 
were  enough  bearing  orchard  on  this  directions.  In  grandfather’s  day  it  was 
place  to  carry  things  along  until  the  usually  possible  to  supplement  the  hay 
young  trees  came  in  bearing,  I  with  straw  and  provide  enough  fodder 
wouldn’t  hesitate  a  minute  about  what  for  the  four  cows  and  10  sheep.  Now 
to  do.  But  there  isn’t  and  those  inter-  enough  hay  is  produced  to  feed  70 
vening  years  are  what  is  bothering  me.  head  of  stock.  L.H.  w. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  pro¬ 
ducing  about  500  good  apple  trees,  about 
100  cherry  trees,  maybe  25  prune  and 
some  pear  trees  to  make  a  worthwhile 
proposition.  Of  course  I  realize  that  a 
farm  with  this  size  orchard  would  cost 
considerable  money  at  present  prices, 
and  also  realize  that  fruit  growing  is 
a  gamble.  Nevertheless,  I’m  willing  to 
take  the  risk  if  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do  and  that  is  why  I  am  asking  your 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Shall  I  keep 
on  the  way  I  have  been,  setting  out 
more  orchard  each  year,  improving 
what  I  have,  and  staying  out  of  debt  in 
the  hope  that  perhaps  I  may  live  long 
enough  to  realize  a  return  for  the 
money  and  labors?  Or  shall  I  acquire 
a  place  with  the  orchards  already  in 
production  and  devote  those  12  to  15 
years  working  around  treps  that  will, 
furnish  support  in  the  present,  instead 
of  hopes  for  the  future,  even  if  it 
means  debts  to  pay  off  for  a  number 
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The  75th  Anniversary  of 
Arbor  Day 


A  man  who  was  bom  in  New  York 
State  gave  us  Arbor  Day,  that  typically 
American  holiday  which  reminds  us  of 
the  value  of  one  of  our  greatest  national 
assets,  our  trees.  He  was  the  Hon.  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  who  was  born  at 
Adams,  in  Jefferson  County,  on  April 
22  1832,  and  who  served  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  President  Cleveland’s 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Morton  saw  the  value  of 
trees  to  the  hot,  barren  lands  of  the 
Nebraska  Territory  and  it  was  through 
his  tireless  interest  and  campaigning 
that  the  first  Arbor  Day  celebration 
was  held  there  on  April  10,  1872.  It 
was  a  territory-wide  contest  to  see 
which  county  and  which  person  in 
each  county  could  plant  the  most 
trees. 

In  the  past  75  years,  appreciation  of 
Arbor  Day’s  value  has  spread  until  to¬ 
day  practically  every  State  and  Terri¬ 
tory  observes  the  holiday  annually  by 
gubernatorial  proclamation.  The  date  of 
observance  varies  according  to  the 
climate  of  individual  States,  and  Arbor 
Day  may  be  said  to  follow  Spring  in 
its  northward  march  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Canada  each  year.  Texas, 
Florida  and  Alabama,  which  have  an 
early  Spring,  designate  a  date  in  Febru¬ 
ary  for  their  celebration  of  Arbor  Day. 
Pennsylvania’s  observance  is  in  April 
and  in  the  more  northerly  States,  as 
in  New  York,  the  celebration  is  held 
early  in  May.  Some  States  set  aside  a 
day  in  both  the  Spring  and  Autumn. 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  the  father  of 
Arbor  Day,  participated  in  the  west¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  American  popu¬ 
lation  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  his  family 
moved  from  New  York  to  Albion, 
Michigan,  while  he  was  still  a  boy.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Academy  in  Al¬ 
bion.  After  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  he  entered  the  field 
of  journalism  at  Detroit.  The  Fall  of 
1854  saw  him  setting  out  with  his 
young  wife  to  build  a  home  in  the 
West.  The  Mortons  settled  in  what  is 
now  Nebraska  City  and  there  he 
founded  and  edited  the  State's  first 
newspaper,  the  Nebraska  News.  In 
1856  Morton  was  elected  to  the 
Nebraska  Territorial  Legislature  and 
later  was  appointed  acting  Governor. 
At  that  time  Nebraska  was  a  land  of 
prairie  grass,  practically  barren  of 
trees.  Together  with  all  the  lands  west 
of  the  Missouri  River,  it  was  shown 
on  early  maps  as  the  Great  American 
Desert.  Morton  was  looking  to  the 
future.  He  saw  that  the  one  great  need 
of  ■  the  Territory  was  for  trees, 
thousands,  even  millions,’  of  trees.  Trees 
would  not  only  improve  the  landscape 
by  giving  it  the  high  spots  of  beauty 
which  it  needed;  they  were  vital  to  the 
very  life  of  the  land.  Not  only  would 
they  help  feed  the  soil,  but  they  would 
also  protect  it  from  being  washed 
away  by  floods  and  blown  by  the  wind. 
They  would  shelter  birds  and  tiny 
animals,  and  bear  fruit.  With  their 
help  Nebraska’s  agricultural  future 
would  be  greatly  improved.  Eventually' 
he  aroused  the  .people's  interest  and 
the  first  Arbor  Day  celebration  was 
held.  People  throughout  Nebraska  not 
only  planted  trees,  but  they  learned 
how  to  plant  them  correctly.  In  1885 
the  Nebraska  legislature  fixed  the  date 
of  Arbor  Day  as  April  22,  the  birthday 
of  its  founder.  The  day  was  made  a 
legal  holiday,  to  be  observed  especially 
by  school  children  as  a  day  for  the 
planting  of  young  trees.  In  1893  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland  appointed  Mr.  Morton 
Federal  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  four  years. 
He  died  on  April  27,  1902  at  Lake 
Forest,  Ill.,  just  five  days  after  his 
seventieth  birthday.  For  three-quarters 
of  a  century  the  people  of  America 
have  been  observing  Arbor  Day,  thanks 
to  this  unsung  hero  of  peace,  who  gave 
us  the  challenge  of  a  task  to  accom¬ 
plish  which  will  earn  the  gratitude  of 
untold  generations  of  Americans  to 
come. 


For,  compared  to  the  number  of  trees 
planted  since,  those  planted  on  that 
first  Arbor  Day  were  trivial  in  num¬ 
bers.  But  with  those  first  trees  there 
was  implanted  an  idea  in  the  consci¬ 
ousness  of  the  American  people  which 
has  been  growing  with  each  successive 
celebration  ef  Arbor  Day,  a  realization 
of  the  value  of  trees  to  America. 
Statistics  tell  us  that  half  of  all  the 
timber  used  in  the  world  is  consumed 
m  North  America.  Half  a  billion  trees 
have  been  cut  on  this  continent  in  a 
single  year,  enough  to  provide  a  forest 
cover  for  an  area  equal  to  the  States 
ot  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Delaware.  This  great  demand  for  lum¬ 
per  is  increasing  rather  than  decreas¬ 
ing'  In  addition,  there  are  over  200,000 
Known  kinds  of  tree  attacking  insects, 
ana  forest  fires  sweep  away  an  aver¬ 
age  of  42,000,000  acres  of  trees  each 
V*?1’-  These  trees  must  be  replaced  or 
funerica  may  be  some  day  as  bare  of 
as  China.  Farm  lands  will  be- 
°Ale  ?roc*ed  and  famines  will  follow. 
,  /Vs  Arbor  Day  is  celebrated  in  our 
nin°+-  e.ac^  year,  the  value  of  tree 
oii,n  is  impressed  upon  succeeding 
generations  of  young  Americans.  But 
ne  planting  of  trees  on  Arbor  Day  is 

shmiuj  symbol  of  the  planting  which 
ouia  go  on  every  day  in  every  year, 
Pennsylvania  W.  H.  Boller 
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Announces  Details  of 


$20,000,000  Price  Reductions 


Details  of  the  recently  announced  International 
Harvester  policy  of  making  price  reductions 
to  save  users  of  our  products  approximately 
$20,000,000  a  year  have  now  been  worked  out. 
—  We  have  reduced  prices  on  163  models.  These 
cover  12  basic  models  of  farm  tractors,  123 
basic  models  of  farm  machines,  16  basic  models 
of  industrial  tractors  and  engines,  and  12  mod¬ 
els  of  motor  trucks,  as  well  as  certain  motor 
truck  attachments.  The  new  lower  prices  are 
effective  as  of  March  10,  1947. 

These  reductions  were  made  not  because  of 
any  decline  in  demand,  but  because  we  believe 
nothing  is  more  important  to  this  country  than 
to  lower  the  prices  of  the  goods  people  buy. 

While  prices  have  not  been  changed  on  all 
products,  we  have  made  reductions  wherever 
possible,  in  the  amounts  possible.  Prices  of 
many  of  our  most  popular  products  have  been 
substantially  lowered. 

Altogether,  more  than  half  of  the  company’s 
customers  will  be  benefited  by  the  reductions, 
which  range  from  1  %  to  23.8  %  and  from  $2.50 
to  $300  per  item,  based  on  list  prices,  F.O.B. 
Chicago. 

Since  the  people  have  demanded  that  the 
government  withdraw  from  price  control  in 
peacetime,  the  responsibility  to  keep  prices  in 
check  is  back  where  it  should  be — in  the  hands 
of  business  and  industry.  The  business  outlook 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  move  toward  the 
goal  of  lower  prices,  and  we  have  felt  a  duty 
to  act  as  promptly  as  possible. 

>  Our  ability  to  maintain  these  lower  prices 
will  depend  on  the  supply  and  price  of  materials 
we  buy  from  others  and  on  uninterrupted  pro¬ 
duction  at  reasonable  wage  levels. 

The  prices  listed  here  carry  out  our  an¬ 
nounced  policy  that  “Any  price  is  too  high  if 
it  can  be  reduced .” 

25  More  Types  of  Products 

Plows — 52  models  reduced  from  $9.00  to  $20.00 
(3%  to  10.7%). 

Cultivators — 13  basic  models  reduced  $5.00  to  $10.00 
(4.5%  to  7.4%). 

Listers  and  Middlebusters— 7  models  reduced  $5.00  in 
each  case  (2.8%  to  4%). 

Com  Planters- — 4  basic  models  reduced  $5.00  in  each 
case  (3%  to  4.8%). 

Grain  Drills — 11  models  reduced  $14.25  to  $20,00 
(4.4%  to  6.3%). 

Mowers — 2  basic  models  reduced  $4.00  and  $11.50 
(2.5%  and  5%). 


INTERNATIONAL 


FARM  TRACTORS 

12  Models 

Reduced  $10  to  $134  (up  to  10.6%) 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 

12  Models 

Reduced  $50  to  $300  (1.9%  to  3.6%) 


FARM  MACHINES 

123  Models 

Reduced  $2.50  to  $122.50 
(1.9%  to  23.8%) 


INDUSTRIAL  TRACTORS 

(Crawler)— 4  Models 
Reduced  $35  to  $50  (1.0%  to  1.6%) 


II 


Sweep  Rake — 1  model  reduced  $5.00  (5.5%). 

Pickup  Hay  Baler — 1  model  reduced  $75.00  (4.1%). 

Self-Propelled  Combine — 1  basic  model  reduced  $122.50 
(3.4%). 

Ensilage  Cutters — 3  models  reduced  $22.75  in  each 
case  (4.8%  to  7.1%). 

Ensilage  Harvester — 1  model  reduced  $33.75  (3.9%), 

Hammer  Mills — 2  models  reduced  $5.00  in  each  case 
(1.9%  and  3%). 

Lime  Spreader — 1  basic  model  reduced  $2.50  (4.9%). 
Power  Loader — 1  model  reduced  $25.50  (8.9%). 

Manure  Spreader— 1  model  reduced  $13.00  (3.5%). 

Milker  Units — 2  models  reduced  $12.00  and  $17.00 
(14.4%  and  18.4%). 

Milker  Vacuum  Pumps— 2  models  reduced  $17.00  in  each 
case  (11.5%  and  19.6%). 

Portable  Milker  Vacuum  Pumps — 2  models  reduced  $17.00 
in  each  case  (11.3%  and  11.7%). 

Stainless  Steel  Milker  Pails — 2  models  reduced  $5.00  and 
$10.00  (18.5%  and  23.8%). 

Cream  Separators — 4  models  reduced  $13.25  in  each 
case  (8%  to  10.4%). 

Tractor  Trailer — 1  basic  model  reduced  $12.75  (5.5%). 

Milk  Coolers — 5  models  reduced  $8.00  to  $18.00  (1.9% 
to  4.3%). 

Industrial  Tractors  (Wheel) — 4  basic  models  reduced 
$19.00  to  $56.00  (1%  to  3.4%). 

Industrial  Power  Units — 8  models  reduced  from  $10.00 
to  $150.00  (2.3%  to  11.4%). 

Motor  Truck  Attachments— 7  items  reduced  from  $6.25 
to  $268.00,  including  a  change  in  specifications  on 
two  items. 


HARVESTER 


TRACTOR 
^  OIL^ 


TO  HELP  GUARD  a  large  range  of  turkeys  from 
night  attacks  by  havoc-raising  wild  animals,  set  out 
ordinary  yellow  flares — the  same  type  commonly 
carried  by  truckers.  Rabbits,  which  can  often  cause  a 
turkey  stampede,  don’t  like  the  glary  light  either. 
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FEEDING  HOURS  and 

methods  are  subjects 
farmers  disagree  on  — 
but  they  do  agree  that 
a  hen’s  a  creature  of 
habit... so  it’s  profitable 
to  set  and  keep  a  daily 
routine.  There’s  agree¬ 
ment, too, that  150  hours 
of  service  make  Veedol 
more  profitable  than 
60-70  hour  tractor  oils. 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 


Available 
In  5  gallon 
pails,  15, 
30  and  55 
gallon  drums 


// 


A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock" 


SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear  resistance. 
SAVES  OIL  —  good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline- 
fueled  tractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 
SAVES  TRACTORS  —  assures  long,  economical  service. 


m 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Now  at  Tydol  Flying-A-Dealers 

FEDERAL  TIRES 

/-GOOD. ..for  o  long  safe  ride" 


nacks  that  Make  Farming  Pay 


DAIRY  COWS  produce  better  if  drinking  water  is  cool  in  summer,  warm 
in  winter.  Place  their  storage  tank  in  the  haymow.  A  cover,  of  hay  gives 
insulation  that’s  economical—  and  will  up  your  profits.  The  same  goes  for 
longer  service,  150-Hour  Veedol  in  your  tractor. 
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Forest  Planting 

“Jock,  when  ye  hae  naething  else  to 
do  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree; 
it  ’will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye’re 
sleeping.”  Scott,  “The  Heart  of 
Midlothian.”  *  . 

Driving  along  the  highways  m  Ohio, 
the  traveler  is  likely  to  exclaim  over 
the  large  areas  of  young  pine  forests 
which  are  found  so  frequently.  Many 
of  these  are  new  plantings,  and  all 
of  the  pure  pine  forests  are  of  recent 
origin;  for  this  is  reforestation  of 
present  day  waste  land.  The  best  use 
to  be  made  of  eroded,  waste  or  semi¬ 
waste  land  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  study  and  experimentation  and 
many  land  owners  have  decided  that 
the  planting  of  trees  is  the  best  answer 
to  their  particular  problems. 

One  might  ask,  “Why  plant  pines? 
Why  not  plant  fine  hardwoods?”  The 
reason  is  that  pine  trees  will  grow 
on  soil  in  such  low  state  of  fertility 
that  it  will  not  support  the  top  varie¬ 
ties  which  grew  in  those  sections  when 
the  soil  was  at  its  peak  or  climax. 
These  “climax  trees”  may  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  and  end,  but  pines  are 
planted  first  on  such  soil  as  pioneer 
trees  because  they  are  more  adaptable 
than  any  other  type.  It  takes  pines 
only  four  years  to  make  a  showing, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  10  years  old, 
the  land  between  the  pines  begins  to 
be  adaptable  to  the  growth  of  hard¬ 
woods.  Then  nature  takes  a  hand  and 
the  miracle  begins.  The  pine  needles 
fall  year  after  year,  making  a  mulch 
that  retains  moisture.  This  mulch  holds 
the  soil  underneath  at  a  more  constant 
temperature  than  would  be  possible 
without  it.  There  is  much  less  soil 
freezing,  as  a  result  of  this  natural 
mulch  protection,  so  the  tree  is  enabled 
to  go  on  growing  for  a  much  longer 
period  during  the  year.  The  shade  of 
trees  calls  to  birds  and  small  animals. 
The  birds  bring  seeds  of  other  trees 
and  drop  them  to  the  ground,  and  in 
the  favorable  atmosphere  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  mulch,  neither  too  dry,  too  cold 
nor  too  warm,  but  constantly  moist,  the 
seeds  have  every  chance  to  germinate. 
Thus  native  trees  are  started  naturally 
among  the  pines.  The  rodents,  princi¬ 
pally  squirrels  and  chipmunks,  come 
into  the  young  woods  to  bury  nuts. 
Many  nuts  will  remain  in  the  ground 
to  grow. 

Types  of  trees  which  the  owner 
wishes  to  become  his  climax  trees  are 
often  planted  along  the  margins  of 
the  fields  on  the  windy  side  to  aid  the 
work  of  nature.  Nuts,  however,  are 
planted  where  they  are  to  grow,  and 
have  considerable  advantage  over 
transplanted  nut  trees,  which  have  a 
long,  slender  tap-root  that  is  very 
difficult  to  move  without  breakage.  If 
parent  nut  trees  are  too  far  away  to 
make  it  likely  that  the  rodents  will 
carry  them  in,  it  is  wise  to  scatter 
them  by  hand  through  the  pine 
plantings. 

The  best  time  to  plant  a  forest  is  in 
the  Spring.  Four  to  five  year  old  pine 
seedlings  are  used  to  best  advantage, 
for  quick  results  and  lessened  mor- 


for  Idle  Acres 

tality.  Bare  sites  have  done  well  with 
“spot”  planting.  A  small  space  of  about 
18  to  24  inches  in  diameter  is  scraped 
off  or  “scalped,”  and  a  hole  dug  for 
each  tree.  Trees  are  usually  planted 
at  the  rate  of  400  to  800  trees  to  the 
acre.  This  density  allows  for  spacings 
of  seven  feet  by  seven  feet  to  10  feet 
by  10  feet.  It  is  expected  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  trees  will  survive,  and  this 
distance  of  planting  allows  for  the  ex¬ 
pected  20  per  cent  mortality.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  fill  in  the  resulting  empty 
spots  with  new  trees,  for  volunteer 
trees  will  come  in.  Sometimes,  small 
groups  of  100  to  300  trees  or  strips  of 
trees  are  established,  traversing  the  area 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  pre¬ 
vailing  winds,  leaving  gaps  to  be  filled 
in  by  volunteer  seedlings.  This  method 
is  particularly  suited  to  large  tracts, 
since  fewer  trees  are  needed  than  with 
standard  methods,  and  the  multipli¬ 
cation  proceeds  rapidly.  More  volun¬ 
teers  come  in  stands  of  Scotch  and 
short-leaf  pines  than  in  the  heavy 
foliaged  red,  Austrian  or  Corsican 
pines,  but  the  difference  is  not  great. 

In  planting  trees  of  any  sort  the  hole 
should  be  dug  a  little  larger  and  deeper 
than  the  roots,  spread  and  length.  The 
good  top-soil  is  put  to  one  side,  to  be 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and 
around  the  roots.  This  is  good  life  in¬ 
surance  for  the  tree.  The  tree  should 
stand  two  inches  deeper  than  it  stood 
in  the  nursery  row.  If  the  roots  are 
not  in  a  ball,  they  should  be  spread 
out  before  the  soil  is  added.  Thus  the 
tree  will  have  better  root  development, 
be  able  to  reach  any  moisture  avail¬ 
able,  and  resist  the  pressure  of  winds 
which  might  uproot  it.  The  soil  is  well 
packed  around  the  tree  and  the  ex¬ 
perienced  planter  then  steps  onto  the 
loose  soil  on  either  side  of  the  tree, 
firming  the  soil  with  his  boots.  This 
leaves  a  little  depression  or  basin 
around  the  tree  to  catch  and  hold  the. 
rainfall  which  may  filter  down  to  the 
roots. 

Forest  planting  stock  by  the  millions 
have  been  set  out  in  Ohio  during  the 
last  40  years,  but  the  ideas  for  re¬ 
forestation  have  changed  a  great  deal. 
At  first,  the  plantings  were  made  of 
such  varieties  as  catalpa,  black  locust, 
Osage-orange  and  mulberry,  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  posts  being  the  principal  pur¬ 
pose.  Much  labor  and  experimentation 
have  now  produced  the  firm  belief  that 
it  pays  to  plant  pines  first.  They  are 
the  foundation  trees.  They  usually  are 
not  the  permanent  forest,  but  they  do 
prepare  the  soil  into  which  the  perma¬ 
nent  and  desired  hardwoods  infiltrate 
and  eventually  emerge  as  the  highly 
valuable  crop.  Planting  a  forest  is  like 
putting  money  in  the  bank;  a  backwall 
against  the  day  when  the  owner  may 
not  care  to  do  active  work;  a  provision 
for  future  generations.  The  next  time 
our  traveler  sees  an  area  of  worn-out 
land  lying  idle,  it  is  probable  he  will 
imagine  that  land  covered  with  pine 
forest,  a  thing  of  warm  green  beauty 
in  the  Winter  snow  and  a  haven  of 
coolness  in  Summer.  m.  c.  e. 


Pine  tree  plantings  stop  erosion  and  pave  the  way  for  later  growth  of  other 
kinds  of  timber.  These  pine  trees  are  four  years  old  and  are  growing  in  the 
Mohican  State  Forest  Park,  Ashland  County,  Ohio. 


Sawdust  in  Building  Blocks 

.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  build- 
ln.g  blocks  can  be  made  successfully 
with  sawdust  instead  of  cinders.  I  can 
obtain  sawdust  from  a  nearby  mill, 
but  it  would  not  be  quite  as  easy  to 
got  cinders.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
you  to  give  me  the  forrtiula  for  making 
these  blocks,  that  is,  if  they  are  satis¬ 
factory?  They  will  not  have  to  be  put 
unaer  any  great  strain.  I  wish  to  use 
"n^n,  for  a  new  chicken  coop  J.  m. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
i.o'em.ent  sawdust  concrete  made  by  a 
iimix  ^as  heen  used  for  floors  and 
°f  light  load  and,  if  carefully  pre- 
is  strong  enough  to  use  in  blocks 
, i,  serious  danger  of  breakage  in 

iinvi®'  ff  is  rather  uncertain  and 
nrenable  as  its  strength  cannot  easily 
Some  species  of  wood 
soa  tor  sawdust  have  too  much  soluble 


organic  content  which  interferes  with 
the  setting  of  cement;  avoid  cottonwood, 
oak,  Douglas  fir,  birch,  maple  and  red 
cedar.  Some  good  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  with  sawdust  of  spruce,  Norway 
pine,  jack  pine  and  Aspen.  Large, 
coarse,  hard  particles  of  sawdust  are 
desirable. 

The  sawdust  should  be  saturated  with 
water  previous  to  using.  A  sloppy  mix 
will  give  low  strength.  The  best  mix 
seems  to  be  one  part  cement  to  three 
parts  sawdust.  Leaner  mixes  are  weak, 
non-durable  and  inflammable.  Too  rich 
a  mix  is  heavy,  conductive  and  expen¬ 
sive.  A  1:3  mix  resists  termites  and  has 
fair  nail  and  screw  holding  ability. 
However,  sawdust  concrete  does  ab¬ 
sorb  moisture  quite  readily. 

It  is  advisable  to  mix  a  trial  batch 
several  days  in  advance  of  using. 

w.  M.  F. 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier  you 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla . 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una- 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


IS  I  HOUR  ON  lie  WORTH  OF  KEROSENE 
OERN  FLAME  THROWER  thguJS, 
aus  irriqotes,  sterilizes, destroys 
“ds/ki  I  Is  coccidiosis,  burns  deqd  tree 
mps,  splits  rocks. disinfects  poultry 
livestock  quarters. 

>00.000  USERS  can't  be  uironq- 
i, too, need  this  LABOR  SAVII 
simple  anyone  can  use  it.  9<?"’P'P  . 

•h  4 gallon  corrugated  steel  tank, 
jmless  steel  coil  burner.  7  foot  hose, 

0£R  today-immediate  ship 

■HT!  valuable  literature  FREE. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


r  HAS  OVER'  , 

100  FARM 
USES 


RMS  QUAKERTOWM,  PA.  I 


Army  Saddles  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new,  not  shopworn,  full  refund 
if  dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  Bridles  with 
bit  and  reins,  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  NEW  YORK 

D/XXUV  D  CAWS  We  carry  both  CHAIN  and 

rUWER  OAtYO  buzz  SAWS  in  stock.  Write 
to  Saw  Supply  Company  of  the  East  for  free  folders. 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T,  Greenfield.  Mass. 


Here’s  good  news — 

HARDER  SILOS 

are  now  available 


Yes,  once  more  you  can  get  a 
HARDER — the  silo  that’s  built  right, 
the  silo  that  assures  minimum  spoil¬ 
age  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance 
trouble  and  expense.  Stronger,  more 
rigid,  more  air-tight.  Patented  con¬ 
tinuous  door  front. 

The  Harder  Silo  has  many  special 
exclusive  features  that  make  it  the 
most  desirable  silo 
to  own,  the  most 
satisfactory  and  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  More 
than  50  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  silo  design, 
manufacture  and 
erection  can 
be  a  big  help 
Write  or 
phone  for  fur*1 
ther  informa, 
tion.  Specify 
size  desired. 
Don’t  wait — 
act  today! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
Box  II  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BELIEVE  IT— IT’S  TRUE 


A  combination  cigarette  lighter  and  full  pack 
holder  that  every  smoker  needs  and  can 
afford.  Beautiful  plastic  case  in  ultra-modern 
design.  An  ideal  gift  for  young  or  old. 
Easily  worth  double  the  price  of  this  special 
offer.  Your  order  will  be  filled  promptly. 
Send  $1.50  with  order.  We  pay  the  postage. 


CRAIG  DARE  COMPANY 


140  WEST  42d  St.,  -  DEPT.  G-60 
NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 


WAR  SURPLUS 

TWO-MAN  TENTS 

BRAND  $1195 
NEW  1  1 

Complete  Outfit  —  poles, 
ropes,  and  tent  pins  go 
with  each  tent — 4Vz  ft. 
wide.  7  ft.  long,  nearly 
4  ft.  high.  Ample  room 
for  two  men.  Waterproof 
• — Reversible.  Heayy  re¬ 
inforced  rubber  floor. 

Weighs  10  lbs.  Costs  $32.00  to  make. 


HAWKES  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

143  Federal  St.,  Dept.  R,  Boston  10,  Mass. 


WANTED— NEW  OR  USED  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
COMBINE— JOHN  DEERE  NO.  36 
Medium  Hillside  Of  I6V2  Feet. 

TWO  CATERPILLAR  D-7  OR  D-6  OR 
INTERNATIONAL  TD-14  (Diesel) 

(For  Farm  Work) 

VICTOR  M.  CALDERON  CO.  INC. 

99  Hudson  Street,  New  York  13,  New  York 
Telephone:  WAlker  5-1741 


In  all  our  forty-odd  years’  experience,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  it  was  so  hard  to  take  care 
of  our  good  customers.  We  at  Craine  can’t  tell 
you  how  much  we  appreciate  the  confidence  you 
dairymen  are  placing  in  us  through  your  orders. 

But  we  won’t  be  able  to  provide  Craine  silos  to 
all  who  want  them.  Our  materials  come  from  the 
biggest  and  best  sources  in  the  country — but  they 
just  can’t  supply  enough  to  meet  your  demands. 

Our  advice-to  those  who  need  new  silos  is  " Write 
us  now!”  Tell  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll  outline  the 
silo  situation  for  you,  and  keep  in  touch  with  you, 
so  that  you’ll  know  how  soon  we’ll  be  able  to  serve 
you.  Craine  quality  standards  will  be  met.  Your 
Craine  silo  will  last  longer  and  do  a  better  job. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


The  IEACH  Silo  Unloader 

~  -  IflC. 

new 


is  now  aistriputcu  ~ 

For  information  on  this 
machine,  write  us. 

CRAINE.  INC 

Taft  St..  Norwich,  New  York 


WHY  INQUIRE  NOW 


CRAINE 

/juiTto 

SILOS 
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Bounties  Along  the  Roadside 


One  of  the  pestiferous  weeds  that 
growg  widely  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
America  is  the  plant  variously  known 
as  “pokeweed,”  “garget,”  or  “pigeon- 
berry,”  shown  at  the  left  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  and  which  is  scientifically 
known  as  Phytolacca  Americana. 
Shrublike  in  growth,  it  is  still  an 
herbaceous  plant  growing  each  year 
to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  becom¬ 
ing  prominent  in  the  Fall  because  of 
its  dark  red  berries  borne  in  long 
clusters  against  even  more  beautiful 
red  stems  and  foliage.  Back  in  the 
shrubbery  around  the  house  or  barn, 


it  is  always  interesting  and,  because  of 
its  fleshy  root  stock,  is  well  night 
permanent.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  people  avoid  it  as  being 
poisonous,  and  others  just  ignore  it  as 
a  weed,  it  is  nevertheless  a  source  of 
good  food  in  the  Spring. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  let  us 
admit  at  once  that  pokeweed  is  poison¬ 
ous  in  part.  The  large  root,  which  may 
often  be  as  large  as  your  arm,  is  known 
to  be  highly  poisonous,  as  are  also  the 
stem  and  leaves  in  the  Autumn.  But, 
for  that  matter,  the  second  year  growth 
of  our  edible  parsnip  is  also  said  to  be 
utterly  inedible  and  we  don’t,  at  least 
most  of  us,  omit  our  tasty,  sweet  par¬ 
snips  just  on  that  account.  But  we  are 
not  likely  to  eat  the  bright  shoots  nor 
the  berries  (though  there  are  reports 
of  the  latter 'having  been  used  in  pies), 
nor  is  one  apt  to  dig  at  the  poke  to  get 
the  roots  to  eat.  But  we  can  learn  to  eat 
and  enjoy  the  young  shoots  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  such  profusion  in  early  Spring. 

Early  records  show  that  these  shoots 


Where  There’s  a  Will,  — 

Members  of  our  farming  community 
have  learned  that  the  less  we  grumble 
and  the  more  we  work,  the  less  we 
have  to  worry  us.  Through  community 
club  work,  and  in  cooperation  with 
our  F.  F.  A.  and  4-H  Clubs,  we  have 
overcome  many  obstacles.  Our  latest 
cooperative  effort  is  for  an  electric 
line  through  our  neighborhood;  the 
contract  is  already  well  under  way. 

By  similar  means,  we  have  accomp¬ 
lished  many  other  things.  For  instance, 
we  have  removed  eyesores  along  our 
highways,  built  new  fences,  installed 
running  water  in  many  homes,  and 
have  taken  time  out  to  give  our  sur¬ 
rounding  farms  identifying  names.  The 
new  brick  school  we  built  houses  our 
community  club  facilities. 

How  do  we  go  about  our  community 
projects?  Well,  for  instance,  if  we  need 
money  to  buy  recreation  equipment  for 
the  children  at  school,  or  fountains,  or 
a  cookstove,  we  get  busy.  A  joint  enter¬ 
tainment  is  run  to  which  for  me 
supper  or  a  sale,  some  donate  hens, 
some  eggs,  some  a  ham  or  part  of  one; 
others  bake  pies,  though  the  lack  of 
sugar  here  prohibits  cakes.  Our  glee 
club  of  30  odd  young  people  gets  in 
practice,  also  our  string  band.  For 
such  events,  and  for  plays  by  home 
talent  or  stunt  evenings,  we  find  it 
pays  to  advertise,  to  insure  visitors 
from  farther  away  who  are  more  than 
willing  to  pay  for  a  good  time.  The 
profits  go  a  long  -way  in  purchasing 
conveniences  we  would  not  otherwise 
have  for  the  school.  During  the  pro¬ 
cess  a  neighborly  spirit  as  well  is 
aroused  in  young  and  old.  This  kind 
of  profit  has  a  way  of  accumulating  for 
benefit  all  around. 

Entirely  different  projects  take  differ¬ 
ent  handling  by  the  community  mem¬ 
bers.  We  set  a  goal,  for  instance,  for 
so  many  tons  of  lime  spread,  so  many 
tons  of  phosphate  drilled  on  pasture 
fields,  so  many  acres  sub-soiled,  so 
many  acres  of  Winter  legumes  sowed, 
so  many  rods  of  new  fences  or  of 
fences  cleaned  out.  Expenses  are  shared, 
equipment  and  labor  also.  Not  every¬ 
one  has  a  tractor  or  subsoiler.  Here 
again  we  reach  the  goal  set  by  co¬ 
operation. 

Still  another  recent  project  centered 
on  repairs  to  homes  and  the  building 
of  new  ones.  Naturally  we  needed 
lumber.  Bather  than  grumble  about 
the  times  and  the  lack  of  material, 
again  we  got  busy.  One  of  our  com¬ 
munity  members  owns  a  sawmill,  an¬ 
other  a  tractor,  another  a  truck.  Work¬ 
ing  together,  trees  were  cut,  logs  sawed 
and  hauled  to  the  mill.  At  the  mill, 
each  person  who  needed  lumber  came 
to  help  saw  his  own  logs,  paying  the 


were  an  ordinary  source  of  food  to  the 
Indians  and  from  them  the  knowledge 
of  their  use  was  handed  down  to  the 
settlers.  In  Philadelphia  and  adjacent 
areas,  pokeweed  shoots  are  found  on 
the  market  in  the  Spring;  anyone  who 
has  eaten  them  can  well  agree  that 
they  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  aspara¬ 
gus.  In  other  sections  the  young  leaves 
alone  are  cooked  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach.  - 

The  illustration  shows  the  young 
shoots  alongside  the  tree  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  early  Spring  when  they  are  in 
the  right  condition  for  eating.  The 
familiar  full  grown  plant  is  shown  at 
the  left  rear  as  it  appears  in  the  Fall. 
If  one  starts  to  cut  the  shoots  when 
they  are  six  to  eight  inches  long,  a 
succession  of  shoots  will  continue  to 
grow  from  incipient  buds  and  this  pro¬ 
longs  the  period  of  us.  However,  once 
the  shoots  have  grown  taller  than  10 
inches,  or  when  the  bark  begins  to  get 
hard  or  red,  then  all  use  should  be 
discontinued  because  then  the  bitter 
(and  poisonous)  property  is  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  older  growth. 

Stalks  of  pokeweed  are  prepared  for 
the  table  by  boiling  in  two  waters. 
The  first  water  should  be  discarded 
after  boiling  about  three  to  five  min- 
ues,  cooking  them  in  a  second  water 
until  tender.  As  with  asparagus,  they 
can  be  served  with  cream  sauce  or 
butter  and  seasoning.  Some  writers 
suggest  bacon  grease  as  a  dressing  or 
flavoring;  or  bacon  grease  and  vinegar. 
Others  recommend  the  firm  hard  shoots 
as  suitable  for  pickling.  The  very  young 
leaves  boiled  as  a  green  are  declared 
excellent.  When  one  compares  the 
large  thick  stalks  of  poke  with  the 
often  measly  ones  from  asparagus,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  neglected  weed 
has  been  too  long  disregarded  as  a 
free  and  early  source  of  greens. 

Finally,  as  a  worthwhile  idea,  where 
one  wants  to  get  rid  of  this  plant  or 
where  it  is  overplentiful,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  is  made  to  dig  the  roots  in  early 
Winter  (as  one  does  with  rhubarb) 
and  put  them  in  a  box  of  sand  in  a 
warm  cellar.  There,  with  sufficient 
watering,  they  will  produce  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  succulent  shoots  until  all  the 
substance  is  exhausted  from  the  roots. 
Also,  before  the  birds  get  them,  a  few 
berries  can  be  picked  and  the  juice 
extracted  for  coloring  frostings  and 
candies. 

Fern  Croziers 

The  other  subject  in  this  same  il- 


sawyer  a  fair  price  for  his  work  and 
facilities.  Thus  we  have  been  able  to 
make  many  repairs  and  to  remodel  old 
houses  to  give  more  room  for  growing 
families.  Most  needed  of  all,  several 
new  homes  for  our  returning  veterans 
newly  married  have  been  built.  In 
the  matter  of  nails,  windows  and  doors, 
scarce  articles  anywhere,  our  local 
carpenter  got  busy.  He  has  made 
these  himself,  and  in  some  cases  has 
adapted  the  wire  glass,  often  used  in 
poultry  houses,  to  windows  for  homes. 
A  makeshift,  of  course,  but  workable 
until  better  is  available. 

In  oth§r  words,  “Where  there’s  a 
will,  there’s  a  way.”  Our  particular  way 
to  will  ourselves  out  of  a  rut  is  through 
cooperation  amongst  the  members  of 
our  community.  d.  b.  p. 


Good  Roots 

The  good  homely  philosophy  of 
L.  B.  Reber  in  his  “Rambling  Along 
at  Long  Acres,”  in  the  March  1  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  struck  a 
responsive  chord  in  this  reader’s  breast. 
I  am  sending  you  what  I  think  is  a 
rather  unusual  picture  of  one  little 
“four  corner  schoolhouse,”  which  I 
sincerely  hope  will  always  be  a  going 
part  of  our  small  community. 

This  school  is  located  on  a  pleasant 
sunny  slope,  surrounded  by  maples,  on 
the  Albany  Post  Road,  just  south  of 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  The  schoolhouse  faces 
east  towards  the  rising  sun.  The  high¬ 
way  is  on  this  side  also,  and  one  beauti¬ 
ful  new  car  after  another  is  beginning 
to  hum  along  this  main  artery,  offering 


lustration  is  a  set  of  ferns.  We  know 
that'  the  young  uncurled  shoots  (fern 
croziers)  are  found  in  the  Spring  in 
the  Boston  market  and  doubtless  many 
families  depend  on  them  for  the  first 
cooked  greens.  A  number  of  sorts  of 
fern  are  suitable  as  food  when  the 
fronds  are  just  unfurling.  Perhaps  the 
best,  and  surely  the  most  common  on 
farms,  is  the  pasture  brake  Pteridium 
Aquilinum  which  is  found  everywhere 
in  open  woods,  recently  burned  clear¬ 
ings,  and  in  pastures.  In  fact,  so  gen¬ 
eral  is  the  distribution  of  this  fern  that 
it  is  said  that  it  is  a  very  common  food 
in”  Japan  and  that  it  was  commonly 
used  by  the  Indians  of  our  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts. 

Many  other  ferns  are  possibilities  for 
use  as  vegetables,  but  they  provide 
much  smaller  croziers  and  are  not  as 
easy  to  find  in  quantity  as  the  brake 
or  as  the  ostrich  fern  illustrated.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  it  is  desirable  to 
wash  the  young  croziers  thoroughly, 
removing  the  dry  papery  scales  with 
which  the  bud  was  previously  protected. 
Break  off  the  stems  until  a  tender  point 
is  reached;  the  top  is  then  ready  for 
cooking.  At  this  point,  either  species 
may  be  boiled  in  slightly  salted  water 
for  a  period  of  a  half  hour  or  more, 
after  which  they  may  appear  on  the 
table  with  any  type  of  dressing  which 
taste  might  indicate. 

If  one  were  fortunate  enough  to  own 
a  large  area  in  which  the  brake  grows, 
knowledge  of  this  usefulness  of  the 
croziers  should  mean  pin  money  for 
some  member  of  the  family,  if  they  are 
gathered  and  sent  to  market  at  the 
proper  season  and  carefully  protected 
from  untimely  wilting. 

The  Dandelion 

Dandelion  has  become  widely  known 
and  not  too  favorably  at  that,  for  its 
seeds  are  so  easily  borne  from  place 
to  place,  and  its  roots  are  so  hardy 
that  it  stands  high  on  the  list  of  plants 
known  as  weeds.  But  if  we  can  look 
at  it  objectively  enough  to  forget  its 
weedy  characteristic,  we  see  that  it  is 
not  only  useful  but  interesting  and 
beautiful. 

First  in  interest,  perhaps,  is  its  Eng¬ 
lish  name,  dandelion,  which  is  a  per¬ 
version  of  the  French  common  name 
for  it,  “dent-de-lion,”  lion’s  tooth,  from 
the  tooth-like  shape  of  the  foliage.  The 
Latin  name,  Taraxacum,  also  has  in¬ 
teresting  reference  in  telling  of  its 
reputed  medicinal  properties.  From 
the  artistic  standpoint  one  can  point 
to  the  beauty  of  a  field  of  pure  yellow 
dandelions,  or  even  better,  notice  the 
airiness  and  beauty  of  form  of  a  fully 
developed  seed-head. 


a  glimpse  of  the  future.  From  the  north 
and  south  windows,  while  at  their 
lessons,  the  children  can  see  their 
friend  and  neighbors  passing  by,  going 
to  market,  and  generally  carrying  on 
the  community’s  work,  in  which  they, 
too,  will  soon  take  their  part.  To  the 
north  is  a  beautiful  old  stone  church 
attended  by  many  of  the  pupils  in  this 
school.  It  is  there  always  for  them  to 
see,  so  they  are  not  too  apt  to  lose 
their  spiritual  values  during  the  week. 
Just  west  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  be¬ 
hind  it,  as  is  fitting,  and  following  the 
contour  of  a  pleasing  knoll  is  an  old, 
old,  burying  ground.  The  pupils’  for¬ 
bears  lie  here,  many  of  them,  and 
judging  by  the  prosperous  and  well- 
kept  farms  in  the  vicinity,  many  of 
which  have  been  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another,  they  did 
their  work  extra  well. 

A  flag  flies  in  front  of  this  school- 
house.  and  there  is  a  hand  pump  there 
too.  Often  I  have  stopped  behind  a 
strange  car  parked  for  the  moment  and 
eavesdropped  a  bit.  It  is  noontime  and 
the  children’s  dogs  have  come  to  play 
with  them  for  awhile,  and  are 
scampering  across  the  lawn;  the  flag 
is  waving;  the  minister  opens  the  door 
of  his  church  and  goes  into  his  study, 
no  doubt  to  prepare  his  Sunday  sermon. 
And  I  have  heard  the  Stranger  in  the 
parked  car  say  to  his  wife,  “What  a 
background.”  And  she  will  answer 
softly,  “Yes,  John.”  Then  he  would  turn 
the  key,  step  on  the  starter  and  drive 
off;  slowly  now,  not  quite  so  fast  as 
before.  p.  T.  c. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
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When  we  come  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  plant,  and  here  we  are  really  on 
solid  ground,  not  only  are  the  leaves 
excellent  as  food  but  the  blossoms  make 
a  delicious  and  healthful  wine  esteemed 
by  many  not  only  as  a  drink  but  as  a 
medicine.  Families  of  Southern  European 
background  are  fully  familiar  with  dan¬ 
delion  as  an  herb  useful  for  salads 
but  it  is  not  until  fairly  recent  years 
that  it  has  come  into  general  use  for 
this  purpose  and  as  a  cooked  green  in 
the  New  York  and  New  England  areas. 
Perhaps  its  use  is  not  more  common 
because  of  the  somewhat  bitter  taste 
of  the  leaves,  although  this  taste  can 
be  partly  avoided  if  several  cautions 
are  noted. 

First,  about  cooking  dandelion,  note 
that  the  leaves  should  be  dropped  into 
rapidly  boiling  water.  Care,  too,  should 
be  used  in  selecting  young  and  tender 
leaves,  from  plants  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth.  Better  still,  the  plants  can 
be  grown  as  a  garden  crop  and  the 
roots  forced  in  the  Winter  or  in  early 
Spring  in  a  cold  frame.  All  wild  plants 
respond  to  cultivation  as  an  item  of 
food,  and  this  weed  is  no  exception. 
Witness  the  fact  that  select  strains  of 
dandelion  seed  are  found  in  many  seed 
catalogues. 

From  the  health  standpoint  perhaps 
the  best  use  of  the  leaves  is  as  a  green 
salad.  Young  leaves  prepared  with  a 
tasty  dressing  or  even  cooked  and 
dressed,  make  a  delightful  wholesome 
salad  said  to  have  an  excellent  effect 
on  the  digestion.  For  hundreds  of  years 
it  was  prescribed  as  a  stomachic  by 
European  doctors,  as  we  know  from 
the  statement  about  it  in  the  1770  edi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Culpepper’s  Herbal: 

“You  see  here  what  Virtues  the  com¬ 
mon  Herb  hath,  and  that’s  the  reason 
the  French  and  Dutch  so  often  eat  them 
in  the  Spring;  and  now  if  you  look  a 
little  farther,  you  may  see  plainly, 
without  a  pair  of  Spectacles,  that  For¬ 
eign  Physicians  are  not  so  Selfish  as 
ours  are,  but  more  communicative  of 
the  Virtue  of  Plants  to  People.” 

As  for  the  use  to  which  the  yellow 
blossoms  of  dandelion  may  be  put,  there 
is  the  well  known  dandelion  wine  which 


may  or  may  not  bear  all  the  medicinal 
properties  for  which  the  greens  are 
noted  but  which  stands  on  its  own  feet 
as  a  delightful  beverage. 

Narrow-Leaved  Dock 

Another  dooryard  weed  which  is 
often  disregarded  as  a  food  is  the  nar¬ 
row-leaved  dock,  the  leaves  and  seed 
stalk  of  which  are  shown  in  our  sketch. 
This  plant,  like  the  dandelion,  has  both 
food  and  medicinal  values  and  its  use 
for  these  purposes  will  help  to  keep 
down  its  distribution  and  nuisance  as 
a  weed.  When  the  narrow-leaved  dock 
(not  be  confused  with  Burdock)  grows 
in  the  average  open  field,  it  has  no 
great  value  for  food,  but  as  you  look 
for  plants  of  it  around  the  farmyard 
where  manure  or  other  fertilizer  has 
a  chance  to  reach  its  roots,  you  will  find 
the  growth  succulent  and  worth  gather¬ 
ing.  As  a  boy  I  was  brought  up  to  think 
that  the  young  cooked  dock  leaves  were 
the  best  of  all  the  cooked  greens  of 
early  Spring  and  no  “improved 
spinach  has  yet  caused  me  to  change 
my  mind.  Gathered  before  the  seed 
stem  has  lengthened,  the  leaves  are 
tender,  tasty,  and  mild  with  none  ot 
the  bitter  qualities  of  dandelion  or 
chicory. 

The  use  of  the  root  of  this  plant  as  a 
tonic  and  stomachic  goes  back  many 
centuries  and  the  plant  is  still  listed 
among  lists  of  recognized  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  plants  of  the  U.  S.  A.  For  those  who 
believe  that  the  old  herbalists  knew 
a  thing  or  two,  it  might  be  interesting 
to  dig  and  dry  a  dozen  roots  of  dock 
and  make  use  of  them  as  occasion  re¬ 
quires.  Some  stimulation  of  the  stomach 
may  well  ensue  and  undoubtedly  vita¬ 
mins  will  be  added  to  the  diet  to  say 
nothing  of  a  patch  of  ground  cleared 
of  weeds.  Instruction  books  suggest  that 
a  teaspoonful  of-  the  dried,  cut-up  root 
be  steeped  for  a  half  hour  in  a  cupful 
of  plain  boiling  water,  the  mixture 
to  be  drunk  at  the  rate  of  two  cupfuls 
per  diem. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  Ruinex 
crispus,  as  it  is  botanically  known, 
without  saying  a  word  about  the  artis- 
tic  value  of  the  dried  seed  stems  tor 
mixing  in  everlasting  bouquets  for 
Winter  home  decoration.  Their  color  is 
a  rich  golden  brown  which  highly  com¬ 
mends  it.  So  we  see,  these  two  despised 

weeds  have  a  lot  to  recommend  them 

for  usefulness  and  beauty.  N.  COON 
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Crops  in 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
nauer  for  a  great  many  years,  both 
back  in  New  York  State  and  out  here 
in  California.  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  article  in  a  recent  issue 
hv  D  F.  Jones,  describing  his  trip  to 
California  last  Fall.  As  I  have  lived  in 
this  State  for  many  years  and  have 
travelled  over  most  of  it  many  times,  I 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
hearing  about  farming  conditions  and 
developments  out  on  our  West  Coast. 

Mr  Jones  mentioned  the  Date 
Gardens  of  the  Coachella  Valley.  They 
are  very  interesting  and  are  the  only 
area  in  the  United  States  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  small  district  in 
Arizona  where  the  dates  will  develop. 
There  are  thousands  of  date  palms 
growing  here  in  Los  Angeles  County 
and  up  the  Coast  through  San 
Francisco  and  in  the  vast  interior 
valleys  as  far  north  as  Sacramento.  In 
the  Fall  of  the  year  large  bunches  of 
embryo  dates  hang  from  the  trees,  but 
they  will  not  mature.  Date  picking 
usually  starts  the  latter  part  of  August, 
as  Mr.  Jones  stated,  and  they  were  still 
picking  them  in  early  March.  The 
returns  from  these  date  gardens  the 
last  few  years  have  been  unbelievably 
high.  In  some  cases  growers  have 
realized  as  much  as  $5,000  per  acre 
from  the  fruit  and  consequently  sales 
prices  of  these  gardens  have  been  very 
high  also.  The  other  day,  I  saw  an 
advertisement  of  one  place,  consisting 
of  15  acres  of  full  bearing  Deglet 
Noors,  (Arabic  for  “date  of  the  light,” 
transparent  skins)  which  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  variety,  and  the  price  asked  was 
$240,000,  or  $16,000  per  acre.  The 
Coachella  Valley  is  also  noted  for 
its  early  ripening  Thompson  Seed¬ 
less  grapes,  which  they  commence 
shipping  around  June  1,  and  of  course 
the  first  of  the  tender  vegetables  come 
from  that  area  and  the  Imperial  Valley. 
Coming  north,  the  highway  rises  with¬ 
in  a  distance  of  35  miles  from  about 
200  feet  below  sea  level  at  Indio  to 
around  4,000  feet  above  sea  level  at 
Banning,  which  is  in  the  San  Gorgonio 
Pass.  The  Pass  is  approximately  five 
miles  in  width  and  the  Banning  and 
Beaumont  areas  are  noted  for  their 
extensive  almond  groves. Apricots,  peach¬ 
es  and  pears  are  also  grown  extensively 
in  this  district.  Then  the  highway  drops 
down  to  Redlands  with  an  elevation 
of  about  1,800  feet  where  the  orange 
groves  begin.  No  extensive  orange 
groves  are  seen  in  the  Coachella  Valley 
but  many  acres  of  grapefruit  are  grown 
there.  Mr.  Jones  said  he  did  hot  see 
any  really  good  grapefruit.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  that  was,  that  the  best  are 
grown  in  the  Coachella  Valley  and  do 
not  mature  until  after  January  1.  From 
then  until  about  July  1,  we  get  grape¬ 
fruit  from  there.  Other  sections  pro¬ 
duce  grapefruit  after  July  1  but  it  does 
not  have  the  flavor  or  sweetness  of  the 
Coachella  Valley  product.  Redlands, 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  are  large 
citrus  growing  areas.  Then  the  high¬ 
way  traverses  the  largest  vineyard  in 
the  world,  over  4,000  acres.  Many  acres 
of  peaches  and  apricots  are  also  grown 
in  that  district.  On  to  Ontario,  Pomona 
and  Pasadena,  all  citrus  growing  areas, 
there  are  also  many  poultry  farms 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  vegetables, 
grown  for  the  Los  Angeles  market. 

The  flowers  and  shrubbery  are  as 
Mr.  Jones  describes  them.  That  “fire 
thorn  bush”  that  he  mentions  is  an 
evergreen  hawthorn  but  its  botanical 
name  is  Pyracantha,  by  which  it  is 
known  out  here.  There  are  two  varie¬ 
ties,  one  with  orange  berries  and  the 
other  with  bright  red  berries;  the  latter 
is  more  popular.  Vegetable  crops  were 
rather  late  this  year  owing  to  the  cold 
weather  we  had  through  January  and 
early  February,  but  from  the  general 
indications  there  should  be  a  bumper 
crop  of  peaches,  apricots  and  plums  in 
this  area.  Mr.  Jones  spoke  of  green 
celery;  that  is  about  the  only  kind 
grown  here  now.  There  are  two  large 
celery  growing  areas,  one  at  Chula 
Vista,  below  San  Diego  near  the  Mexi-  ! 
can  Border,  and  the  other  at  Venice  on  J 
the  Coast,  which  is  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  But 
this  area  is  rapidly  being  subdivided 
for  home  building,  so  in  a  very  short 
time  no  more  celery  will  be  grown. 
A  lot  of  celery  is  also  grown  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  River 
Deltas,  but  that  matures  during  the 
Summer.  Very  little  of  the  Golden 
self  blanching  type  is  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  there  is  very  little  demand  I 
for  it.  I  noticed  in  the  February  govern-  | 
raent  market  reports  that  strawberries 
then  coming  into  the  Los  Angeles 
market  from  San  Diego  County  had 
ono  of  the  quotations  as  $9.00  for 
?  tray  of  12  pint  baskets,  (we  do  not 
nave  quart  baskets  in  California) . 
^trawberries  are  packed  in  baskets  and 
bush  berries,  such  as  boysen,  young- 
perries  and  red  and  black  raspberries, 
+?.  ^a^  boskets.  Mr.  Jones  said 

■  at  oranges  are  priced  about  as  high 
f  AT  s^?res  as  in  the  East.  The  reason 
^  t hat  is  because  most  of  the  oranges 
mid  in  the  stores  are  packed  and 
wrapped  just  the  same  as  those  sent 
We  go  out  to  the  smaller  groves 
get  them,  field  run,  and  pay  from 
nf  *°  $2.50  a  box  for  them.  He  spoke 
^  many  strange  fruits  he  saw  on 

1  stands.  Well,  there  are  probably 
lulte  a  few  more  he  did  not  see  as 


California 

it  was  the  wrong  season  of  file  year. 
I  notice  that  head  lettuce  is  coming 
into  the  market  packed  in  cardboard 
holders  covered  with  cellophane.  T 
don’t  know  whether  they  are  shipping 
them  that  way  to  the  East  yet,  but  pre¬ 
sume  they  will  this  Spring  and 
Summer.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  good 
idea,  as  it  certainly  is  more  sanitary 
and  there  won’t  be  any  loss  of  leaves 
and  the  lettuce  will  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  much  fresher  condition. 
Radishes,  bunched  onions,  carrots,  beets, 
parsley  and  sweet  corn  are  about  the 
only  vegetables  that  are  not  sold  by 
weight.  Even  cantaloupes  are  now  sold 
by  weight.  It  seemed  odd  at  first  to  buy 
oranges  and  lemons  by  the  pound,  but 
I  guess  it  is  the  fairest  way  as  you 
get  what  you  pay  for  in  that  way, 
while  by  the  dozen  a  “slick”  salesman 
can  work  in  several  smaller  ones. 
About  1,600  acres  of  cauliflower  were 
grown  in  Los  Angeles  County  this  past 
Fall,  but  prices  were  so  low  that  the 
acreage  will  be  greatly  reduced  this 
year.  A  lot  of  the  growers  “lost  their 
shirts.” 

The  Coastal  area  of  California  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  vegetable  and  flower  seed  produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Nearly  all  of  the  sweet  pea  seed  is 
grown  in  the  Lompoc  Valley  of  Santa 


Barbara  County  and  one  of  the  largest 
Eastern  seed  firms  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  acreage  at  Goleta,  which  is  a 
suburb  of  Santa  Barbara,  where  they 
will  grow  hybrid  cucumber  and  tomato 
seed.  This  same  firm  has  also  leased  a 
considerable  acreage  around  Santa 
Paula,  Ventura  County,  on  which  they 
will  grow  bean  and  pea  seed.  Up  in 
the  North  Coast  country  around  Eureka 
and  Crescent  City,  many  acres  are  de¬ 
voted  to  growing  Croft  (Easter  Lily) 
bulbs.  After  Pearl  Harbor  the  Japanese 
supply  was  cut  off  entirely  and  this 
area  is  now  able  to  supply  the  entire 
needs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Farm  land  prices  have  more  than 
doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
in  fact,  in  some  districts  it  has  quad¬ 
rupled  in  price.  Good  berry  and  vege¬ 
table  land  within  30  miles  of  Los 
Angeles  is  now  selling  at  from  $1,000 
to  $2,500  per  acre  and  a  large  tract  of 
lima  bean  land  in  Ventura  County  sold 
for  $1,100  an  acre.  Of  course  with  dry 
lima  beans  selling  for  15  to  20  cents 
a  pound  wholesale,  such  farm  prices 
are  warranted.  However,  when '  prices 
of  farm  produce  go  down,  there  may 
be  another  story.  In  such  case,  this 
land  will  then  probably  be  subdivided 
into  acre  and  five-acre  tracts  and  sold 
for  considerably  more  than  the  original 
purchase  price.  Los  Angeles  City  is 
growing  so  fast  most  of  the  area  with¬ 
in  50  or  60  miles  will  be  divided  into 
small  farms  within  a  few  years. 

California  N.  J.  Green 


Getting  Rid  of  Witch  Grass 

I  would  appreciate  some  information 
about  getting  rid  of  witch  grass.  It 
has  a  white  root  that  spreads  out  and 
sends  up  more  plants.  We  had  a  piece 
of  ground  that  was  quite  badly  infested 
with  witch  grass  and  last  year  we 
planted  it  half  to  field  corn  and  half 
to  potatoes.  We  kept  it  well  cultivated 
and  free  of  weeds  until  the  plants 
were  too  high  to  work  through  and 
we  worked  through  the  last  time  by 
hand.  The  season  was  extremely  wet. 
By  digging  time  the  witch  grass  was 
12  inches  tall  in  some  places  and  a 
thick  stand  all  through  the  potato 
patch,  but  the  corn  patch  was  not  bad 
at  all.  I  had  planned  to  seed  this  whole 
piece  to  clover  this  Spring.  The  corn 
ground  would  be  all  right,  but  would  it 
be  worth  while  to  try  to  seed  the 
potato  patch  this  year?  Should  I  try 
to  eradicate  the  witch  grass  before 
seeding?  And  how?  j.  b. 

Elk  County,  Pa. 

Witch  grass  may  be  eradicated  by 
planting  with  a  large  growing  variety 
of  corn  or  sunflowers.  These  should 
be  thoroughly  cultivated  and  hoed 
throughout  the  season.  When  prepar¬ 
ing  the  ground,  rake  out  and  remove 
as  many  of  the  roots  as  possible. 
Other  crops  which  do  not  , shade  the 
ground  throughout  the  season  should 
not  be  planted  on  these  grassy  areas. 


hat  Science  Has  Learned  about  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate 


Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  has  been 
proved  ideal  for  top-dressing  and  side¬ 
dressing.  It  has  been  tested  for  periods  up  to 
100  years  at  research  institutions.  At  one 
famous  agricultural  experiment  station,  Chilean 
Nitrate  in  a  complete  fertilizer  was  applied  con¬ 
tinuously  to  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
hay,  since  1843!  And  during  this  104-year 
period,  the  high  yields  and  quality  of  the  crops 
were  continually  maintained.  By  tests  like  these, 
science  has  revealed  some  of  the  qualities  which 
make  Chilean  Nitrate  unique  —  the  ideal  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  almost  every  crop  that  grows. 


NITRATE  NITROGEN,  ANTI-ACID  -  Plants  use  Natural  Chilean 
Nitrate  without  having  to  wait  for  soil  bacteria  to  break  it  down. 
It  is  not  acid-forming;  in  fact,  helps  to  keep  the  soil  sweet,  ia 
better  condition  for  healthy,  fast,  strong  growing  crops. 


QUICK-ACTING,  EASY  TO  HANDLE  —  Highly  soluble  in  soil  mois¬ 
ture,  it  dissolves  almost  immediately  in  anything  but  dried  out 
soil.  And  even  then,  a  little  shower  quickly  puts  it  to  work.  It 
comes  to  you  in  free-flowing  white  pellets,  easy  to  apply  by  hand 
or  in  any  type  of  distributor. 


NATURAL  —  In  addition  to  nitrogen  and  sodium,  because  of  its 
natural  origin,  it  contains  very  small  amounts  of  other  elements 
which  are  helpful  to  plant  growth.  The  combination  of  these 
elements  is  nature's  formula  for  greater  yields  and  higher  quality 
in  the  food  produced  for  human  and  animal  nutrition. 
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THE  FINEST  MILKER  IN  OUR  33  YEARS 
OF  SERVING  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


THE  NEW 


MILK-MASTER 


i 


with  VARI-MATIC  Milking 


Here’s  everything  you’ve  wanted 
in  a  milker  . . .  fast  milking,  easy 
operation,  with  a  degree  of  milk¬ 
ing  comfort  possible  only  with 
Vari-Matic  Milking.  The  Vari- 
Matic  “mechanical  brain’’  ad¬ 
justs  vacuum  automatically  to 
the  need  of  each  teat  for  fast, 
thorough  milking  with  the  least 
possible  vacuum. 

PERFECTION  MFG.CORP. 

Key  No.  E.  Hennepin,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  ,  j,  // 

/ 


•  Vari-Matic  Milking 

•  Duo-Jet  Vacuum  Release 

•  Milking  Rhythm  Pulsator 

•  Weighted,  Balanced  Claw 

•  Pull-More  Inflations 

•  Easy-Grip  Handle 

•  Vis-A-Flow  Dome 

•  Double  Action  Milking 

•  Helix-Rib  Teat  Cup  Shells 

•  Super-Size  Milk  Passages 

•  Rigid  Claw  Hook-On 

•  Stainless  Steel  Pail 


MILK-MASTER 


FOR  SALE:  NEW  MEDIUM  SIZE  SAW  MILLS 

In  stock  for  immediate  delivery,  Edgers,  Sawdust 
Blowers,  Cider  Presses  and  Supplies. 

W.  G.  RUNKLES  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

185  Oakland  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

PH  A  INC  Tractor,  Truck,  Road  Grader,  Bus.  Write 
VtlAIlxiJ  for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 

DI  f\rV  MA  VXD  Make  your  own  cement  or  cinder 
DLVJv.IV  iVlAIVCIv blocks  with  our  simple,  efficient 
machine.  Price  only  $89.95.  Write  for  free  folder. 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 
AC  or  DC  110  Volts.  Pre-war 
type — All  metal — No  chemical — 5 
(year  written  guarantee.  Welds  Vb" 
thick  metal  or  money  back.  Re¬ 
pairs  tanks,  tools,  fenders,  ma¬ 
chine  parts,  etc.  Comes_complete 
with  rods,  unit  di¬ 
rections  and  eye 

__  _ _  shield.  We  also 

manufacture  a  set  you  can  learn  with  for 
only  $3.95  complete.  On  C.O.D.  mailing 
charges  extra.  ESSAY  MFG.  CO.,  INC., 

DEPT.  R.  N.  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 
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NEW  6  H.  P.  GAS  CHAIN  SAW 

For  information  on  new  light-weight  two  man  saw 
for  felling  and  bucking  timber  to  36  inches  write 

LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORP.  Ashland,  Mass. 


HERE’S  THE  SENSATIONAL 

ROGERS 

HAR-O-PLANE 


(PATENTED) 


A  new  and  scientifically  designed  implement  for  soil  condition¬ 
ing  The  Har-o-plane  mulches,  breaks  clods,  destroys  deep  air 
pockets  and  levels  the  ground.  It  does  the  job  of  two  implements 
with  less  work  and  a  saving  of  time.  It  is  valuable  to  tobacco, 
soybean  growers  and  farmers  raising  low  growing  ^crops. 

Write  fot  Complete  Information  and  Name  of  Your  ^ 

Local  Dealers. 


GLENN  M.  ROGERS,  INC. 

771  Ellicott  Square 

BUFFALO,  3,  NEW  YORK 


April  19,  1947 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


Two .  hundred  4-H  Club  delegates, 
leaders  and  guests  attended  the  recent 
Annual  State  4-H  Contest  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  in  Orono.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000  worth  of  awards  in  cash, 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  and  commodity 
prizes,  were  presented  to  outstanding 
members  and  clubs  during  the  contest. 
Harland  Ladd,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  State  Department  of  Education; 
Arthur  A.  Hauck,  President  of  the 
University  of  Maine;  and  H.  M.  Jones, 
State  4-H  leader  of  Massachusetts,  were 
the  principal  speakers.  Senator  George 
Findlen  of  Fort  Fairfield,  known  by 
4-H’ers  all  over  the  State  for  his  un¬ 
usual  talents  as  song  leader,  directed 
the  singing  at  all  assemblies,  and  as¬ 
sisted  with  recreation  after  the  evening 
programs. 

The  University  of  Maine  Chapter  of 
Alpha  Zeta,  honorary  agricultural  fra¬ 
ternity,  presented  a  certificate  of 
honorary  recognition  to  Harold  Shaw, 
Jr.,  of  South  Paris,  for  being  the  out¬ 
standing  4-H  Club  boy  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  Harold  has  been  in  club  work 
nine  years,  a  4-H  leader  for  three  years 
and  assistant  leader  for  one  year.  He 
was  president  of  the  Oxford  County 
Leaders’  Association  in  1945  and 
treasurer  in  1946;  was  a  member  of  the 
1946  State  vegetable  judging  team,  and 
won  a  gold  watch  in  the  National  Meat 
Animal  Contest  in  1945.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  school  activities,  and  the 
Grange  and  church. 

Mrs.  Edith  B.  Grace,  Harrington; 
Mrs.  Fannie  Fitch,  Winslow;  and 
George  Findlen,  Fort  Fairfield,  were 
recognized  for  their  great  interest  in 
and  work  for  4-H  clubs  of  Maine,  and 
were  made  honorary  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers.  President  Kenneth  Cooper  of  the 
Maine  Association  of  4-H  Club  leaders, 
presented  them  their  honorary  mem¬ 
bership  certificates.  Mr.  George  Lord, 
Assistant  Director  of  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  announced  the  following  winners 
of  bonds:  Dairy  Foods,  $50  bonds,  to 
Helen  June  Appleby,  West  Paris,  Ox¬ 
ford  County;  Janet  Richardson,  and 
Jane  Mitchell,  both  of  Dover  Foxcroft, 
Piscataqua  County.  Dairy  Production, 
$25  bonds .  to  Rolfe  E.  Flood,  Grove, 
Washington  County;  John  Ingraham, 
Jr.,  Thorndike,  Waldo  County;  Wayne 
Holmquist,  Stockholm,  Aroostook 
County;  Kenneth  Cooper,  Buckfield, 
Oxford  County;  Richard  L.  Adams, 
Dixfield,  Oxford  County;  Richard 
Smiley,  Winslow,  Lincoln  County; 
Earle  Moore,  Jr.,  Warren,  Knox 
County;  and  Gordon  Tripp,  Canton, 
Oxford  County.  Farm  Safety,  $25  bonds, 
to  Leroy  Sevoy,  Dexter,  Penobscot 
County;  and  Richard  Ingraham,  Thorn¬ 
dike,  Waldo  County.  Garden,  $25  bonds, 
to  Galen  Farrar,  Dexter,  Penobscot 
County;  Richard  Cole,  Bryant  Pond, 
Oxford  County;  Alvin  Potter,  Sabattus, 
Androscoggin  County;  Althea  Chapman, 
Cumberland  C  e  n  te  r,  Cumberland 
County;  Elmer  Lowell,  North  Penob¬ 
scot,  Hancock  County;  William  Par¬ 
sons,  Skowhegan,  Somerset  County;  and 
Donald  Fogg,  Saco,  York  County. 
Poultry  Achievement,  $25  bonds,  to 
Arthur  Caron,  Auburn,  Androscoggin 
County;  James  Plunkett,  Bridgeton, 
Cumberland  County;  Stanley  Ellsworth, 
Farmington,  Franklin  County;  Robert 
Waltz,  Passadumkeag,  Penobscot,  Han¬ 
cock  County.  Soil  Conservation,  $50 
bonds,  to  William  Annis,  West  Rock- 
port,  Knox  County;  Earlyne  Black- 
stone,  Caribou,  Aroostook  County; 
Ronald  Hodgdon,  Wiscasset,  Lincoln 
County;  and  Dale  McLaughlin,  Dexter, 
Penobscot  County. 


Donald  H.  Stocking,  West  Simsbury, 
Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  was 
elected  first  vice-president  of  the 
Rural  Youth  of  the  United  States  of 


America  at  its  national  meeting  held 
recently  at  Jacksons  Mill,  Weston, 
W.  Va.  His  position  will  include  the 
responsibility  of  planning  programs  for 
this  national  association  of  rural 
youth  groups.  He  was  one  of  21 
Connecticut  delegates  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  which  298  delegates  from  20 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  present.  He  was  an  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Connecticut  Federation 
of  Rural  Youth,  a  state-wide  organi¬ 
zation  of  county  and  local  rural  youth 
groups. 

Seventeen  Connecticut  4-H  poultry 
club  members  have  recently  received 
awards  for  their  work  during  1946. 
Robert  Keller,  Easton,  was  recognized 
as  state  winner  *by  the  Connecticut 
Poultry  Association  for  his  outstanding 
poultry  project  record.  Over  a  ten 
months’  period,  he  had  an  average 
egg  production  of  204  eggs  per  bird  for 
a  65  bird  flock,  and  his  profit,  not  in¬ 
cluding  labor  costs,  was  $4.40  per  bird. 
He  was  also  recognized  as  the  county 
winner  for  Fairfield  County. 


Luella  Sedgwick  served  as  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  College  4-H 
Club  following  her  recent  election,  at 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  ,  the 
group.  She  succeeds  Barbara  Nahlov- 
sky,  Springfield.  Other  officers  and 
chairmen  were:  vice  pres.,  Gilbert 
Porter,  Westfield;  secy.,  Martha  Flint, 
Mansfield;  treas.,  Emerson  Hibbard, 
North  Hadley. 

Two  poultry  judging  contests,  a 
Junior  and  Senior  division,  held  in 
connection  with  the  last  Boston  Poultry 
Show,  provided  opportunity  for  nearly 
100  Massachusetts  4-H  youngsters  to 
demonstrate  their  ability.  The  three 
high  individuals  in  the  Junior  division 
were  Albion  Farrell,  Walpole,  with  466 
points;  Stanley  Pralkowski,  Great 
Barrington,  second  with  462  points;  and 
Ernest  Durk,  Reading,  third  with  461 
points. 

A  Middlesex  County  team  turned 
back  nine  other  entrants  to  win  first 
place  in  the  Junior  county  event  with 
1348  points.  Team  members  were  J. 
Durk,  Philip  Rimbach,  Acton,  and 
David  Engman,  Concord.  Berkshire 
County  took  second  place  with  1338 
points,  and  Norfolk  third  with  1259 
points.  Ten  county  teams  competed  in 
the  Senior  division.  Individual  honors 
went  to  Gordon  Merron,  Agawam,  777 
points;  Edwin  Nixon,  Westford,  second 
with  761  points;  and  Russell  Bowie, 
Norfolk,  third,  with  747  points.  Hamp¬ 
den  County  won  the  Sejaior  county 
event  with  2172  points  and  was  awarded 
a  suitable  trophy. 

A  White  Plymouth  Rock  hen  owned 
and  exhibited  by  Ralph  McLeod,  West 
Deerfield,  captured  honors  as  the  grand 
champion  bird  in  the  4-H  department  at 
the  recent  Boston  Poultry  Show.  John 
Capurneck,  Bridgewater,  exhibited  the 
sweepstakes  dozen  eggs  with  a  score  of 
96%  points.  Theodore  Nelson,  Saugus, 
showed  the  best  piece  of  homemade 
poultry  equipment,  a  shipping  crate  for 
birds. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

At  the  206th  Earlville  Holstein  sale 
154  registered  cattle,  great  and  small, 
went  through  the  sale  ring  for  a  total 
of  $33,168  with  classified  averages  as 
follows:  70  cows  selling  above  $200;  8 
bred  heifers  $272;  16  bulls  selling  above 
$150;  12  open  heifers  $163;  22  orphans 
$50;  14  baby  heifers  $43;  and  16  cows 
selling  above  $400. 

There  were  53  consignors  and  57 
buyers.  Largest  buyers  were:  Olson  D. 
Weller,  Lowville,-  N.  Y.,  14  head  for 
$5,351;  Garie  Gray,  North  Brookeld, 
N.  Y.,  11  head  $3,505;  Forsythe  Brothers, 
Ashley  Falls,  Mass.,  10  head  $2,555; 
Michael  Kaufman,  Honesdale,  Fa.,  six 
head  $2,095.  J.  R.  p. 


Earl  Wheeler,  Jr.,  16  years  old,  is  holding  his  Jersey  heifer  calf,  which  wjo 
high  placing  at  the  1946  Chemung  County  Fair. .  Fitting  and  showing  livesi 
at  the  Fall  fairs  prepares  farm  boys  and  girls  for  their  later  and  more  se 

obligations. 
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Can  We  Save  Our  Elms? 


This  question  refers  to  the  American 
white  elm — Ulmus  Americana  to  the 
botanist — the  graceful  stately  tree  of 
farmyard,  street  and  park.  The  dual 
answer  to  the  question  is:  yes,  by  con¬ 
stant  vigilance;  and  no,  by  indifference 


effects.  Cleansing  the  wounds  and 
cracks  with  a  disinfectant,  and  bolting 
the  cleavage  area,  are  constructive 
remedies.  Washing  out  with  clean 
water  also  helps. 

The  Dutch  elm  disease  ( Cerato- 


and  neglect.  But  there  is  much  to  this  ■  •  ,.  , 

nroblem  of  preserving,  just  as  there  is  requires  immediate  de 

much  at  stake  in  retaining  our  choice  Ruction  wherever  found.  It  is  lm- 
trees.  Bereft  of  our  best  ornamentals,  P?ftant  to  be  able  to  recognize  this 
our  streets  would  seem  barren  indeed,  disease.  symptoms  are  a 

our  parks  would  be  without  shade,  and  yellowing,  wilting  and  browning  of 
our  farmyards  deficient  in  beauty  and  leaves  on  separate  branches  which  soon 
comfort  and  dignity.  The  shapely  die.  Brown  streaks  may  be  seen  in 


use,  _  .  . 

features  and  beautiful  foliage  of  the 
elm  in  any  landscape*  are  a  joy.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  we  should  deliber¬ 
ately  let  our  fine  elms  deteriorate  in 
stature,  or  greatly  decline  in  vigor  and 
numbers.  Yet,  without  thought  and 
action,  these  conditions  will  soon  come. 

First  of  all  among  the  destructive 
insects  come  the  canker  worms,  often 
called  inch  or  measuring  worms  be¬ 
cause  of  their  mode  of  crawling  as 
they  move  by  humping  up  in  the 
middle.  The  two  species  of  canker 
worms  are  denoted  as  “Spring”  and 
“Fall,”  with  reference  to  the  season  of 
increase  rather  than  to  the  season  of 
appearance.  Both  devour  the  foliage 
and  spin  down  from  the  trees  after  they 
finish  eating  the  leaves.  Fortunately, 
both  species  succumb  to  a  spray  of 
arsenate  of  lead,  if  it  is  applied  when 
the  small  worms  appear  in  May.  Much 
care  is  required  in  the  spray  work  to 
avoid  staining  adjacent  houses  or  other 
structures  near  the  infested  trees. 
Banding  the  trunks  with  adhesive  be¬ 
fore  the  worms  crawl  up  gives  some 
protection.  The  use  of  tanglefoot,  dead¬ 
line,  tree  strips  or  similar  material 
which  are  sticky  band  barriers,  pre¬ 
vents  the  females  of  both  species  from 
climbing  the  trees  to  lay  their  eggs. 
Banding  should  be  done  from  Sep¬ 
tember  25  to  October  20  and  March  15 
to  April  10;  both  periods  are  important. 
Make  the  bands  five  or  more  inches 
wide;  remove  only  the  rough  bark  on 
trunks  or  fill  in  the  crevices  before 
banding;  and  keep  the  bands  clean  and 
freshen  or  replace  them  when  necessary 
to  keep  them  sticky. 

The  elm  beetle  ( Galerucella )  comes 
next  in  importance  because  of  its  de¬ 
structive  nature  and  large  numbers. 
Leaf  beetles  and  their  slugs  devour 
much  foliage  and  skin  the  leaves  of 
all  green  material,  deserting  damaged 
for  fresh,  unharmed  foliage.  Arsenate 
of  lead,  or  this  type  of  stomach  poison, 
applied  as  soon  as  the  beetle  appears 
will  kill  it. 

The  bark  beetle  ( Scolytus )  works 
under  the  bark,  harms  the  elm  and 
spreads  the  Dutch  elm  disease.  Under 
the  bark  the  female  lays  80  or  more 
eggs  in  curved  galleries  or  grooves  at 
girdled  trunks  or  limbs.  These  beetles 
are  shiny  black  creatures,  one-eighth 
inch  long  and  cylindrical.  The  control 
of  this  insect  is  important  but  difficult. 
Elm  bark  beetles  feed  in  the  crotches 
of  twigs  and  on  the  inner  bark  of 
branches  and  spread  the  Dutch  fungus 
to  other  trees  as  they  migrate.  The  first 
generation  of  beetles  emerges  about 
planting  time  in  the  Spring  from  pin¬ 
head  sized  holes  in  the  bark,  and  this 
indicates  the  time  to  spray  either  with 
DDT  or  nicotine.  There  may  be  more 
than  one  generation  in  a  season.  Weak, 
unthrifty  trees  or  branches  are  subject 
to  Dutch  elm  disease  as  well  as  to  the 
bark  beetle,  and  should  be  removed. 
The  second  generation  of  beetles,  when 
it  occurs,  comes  in  late  Summer, 
August  and  September.  Hibernation 
occurs  in  the  larval  stage. 

Plant  lice  of  several  species  such  as 
white  lice,  woolly  aphis,  and  even  green 
aphis,  sometimes  appear  in  destructive 
numbers  but  they  will  yield  to  a  spray 
of  nicotine  or  a  similar  product  that 
dispatches  sucking  insects  which  de¬ 
vitalize  leaves. 

Brown  tail  ( Euproctis )  and  gypsy 
inoth  ( Porthetria )  work  havoc  once 
they  get  established  and  continue  un¬ 
checked.  The  brown  tail  moth  is  also 
common  on  trees  other  than  the  elm. 
One  should  collect  and  destroy  Winter 
nests  of  folded  leaves.  For  gypsy  moths, 
paint  the  brown  egg  mass  in  Winter  or 
collect  them  for  destruction.  Lead 
sprays  will  kill  them.  The  elm  leaf 
miner  ( Fenusa  ulmi )  is  a  destructive 
msect  of  camperdown  elms  in  both 
dooryard  and  nursery.  The  small  black 
sawfly,  one-eighth  inch  long,  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  leaves  in  May  and  the 
worms  that  hatch  eat  out  the  tissue  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  skin  of 
u-  J^Mge,  leaving  white  patches 
which  die.  Early  June  sprays  with 
either  nicotine  and  soap  or  arsenate  of 
lead  will  control  the  leaf  miner;  or  DDT 
or  dormant  oil  is  effective  to  use  about 
May  1.  Spray  on  a  dry,  quiet  day, 
using  much  liquid. 

The  slimy  flux  disease  is  an  insidious 
disease  manifest  by  the  slime  that 
exudes  from  wounds  of  splits  and  runs 
uown  the  trunk  from  a  crotch-wound. 
fll  oc?tirence  may  be  continuous  or 
intermittent.  It  discolors  the  trunk, 
smears  the  bark,  and  damages  the 
Piv  Ue  ^  P°int  of  origin,  thus  weak- 
fjHPS  the  trees  and  leading  to  disaster. 
Triferent .  fungi  and  yeasts  are  asso- 
with  slimy  flux.  This  disease 
tarts  with  the  infection  of  a  wound 
trn  S5ac.k  af  the  crotch  of  a  limb  or 
^  collects  and  accumulates  in¬ 
action  with  its  advancing  duration, 
me  appearance  is  worse  than  the 


die.  Brown 
cross  sections  of  twigs,  and  in  the  sap 
wood;  and  rings  of  brown  spots  in  a 
cross  section  of  a  limb  are  serious 
signs.  State  and  Federal  regulations  re¬ 
quire  the  destruction  by  burning  of 
all  infected  trees  and  disinfection  of 
the  stump.  But  individual  property 
owners  should  be  on  the  alert  and 
call  for  an  official  inspection  when 
needed.  In  case  of  a  suspect,  send  four 
inch  length  pieces  of  small  branches  to 
your  State  Agricultural  or  Forestry 
College.  The  bark  beetle  is  the  chief 
distributor  of  this  disease,  and  is  a 
difficult  insect  to  control  for  its  work 
under  the  bark  makes  it  insidious  and 
evasive.  However,  DDT  in  kerosene, 
20  grams  to  a  quart,  sprayed  on  the 
twig  crotches  in  the  Spring,  is  effective 
for  these  beetles. 


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  problems  of 
saving  our  elms  are  many  and  diverse, 
and  require  both  purposeful  planning 
and  perpetual  inspection.  If  we  give  our 
elms  a  fair  chance  to  grow,  place  them 
in  good  soil,  add  needed  water  and 
plant  food,  and  ward  off  enemies,  these 
stately  trees  which  are  our  heritage 
can  be  preserved.  M.  B.  Cummings 

Rammed  Earth  Building 

Please  send  me  whatever  information 
you  have  on  rammed  earth  building. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y.  g.  p.  f. 

The  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station  has  conducted  ex¬ 
periments  on  earth  construction,  and 
reported  on  in  Bulletin  277  “Rammed 
Earth  Walls  for  Farm  Buildings,”  by 

R.  L.  Patty.  South  Dakota  College, 
Brookings,  S.  D.,  reports  on  soil  ad¬ 
mixtures  for  earth  walls.  Another 
reference  on  the  subject  is  “Rammed 
Earth  Building  Construction”  by  H.  E. 
Glenn,  Bui.  3  Eng.  Exp.  Sta.  ’43, 
Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson, 

S.  C. 

Rammed  earth  construction  has  not 
progressed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage  in  this  climate.  I  do  not  know  of 
one  earth  building  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  common  construction  in  the  South¬ 
west  and  to  some  extent  in  the  South¬ 
east.  Such  construction  has  stood  for 
centuries  in  England  and  parts  of 


Europe.  In  those  regions,  however, 
favorable  types  of  soil  and  climate  are 
responsible.  In  the  Northeast  soil  types 
vary  widely  and  frost  action  and 
weathering  is  more  severe.  This  com¬ 
bined  with  a  favorable  supply,  until 
recently,  of  other  building  materials 
has  resulted  in  little  consideration  of 
soil  as  buildings  materials. 

In  order  to  use  soil  for  building  ma¬ 
terial  in  this  climate,  one  must  use 
carefully  graded  or  selected  soils.  Most 
of  our  soils  would  then  require  straw 
or  some  other  fiber  to  strengthen  it, 
or  a  1.8  per  cent  cement  mix  to  stabi¬ 
lize  it.  The  soil  thus  strengthened 
could  then  be  preformed  into  building 
blocks  or  placed  directly  into  forms 
for  walls  and  tamped.  The  compression 
strength  of  the  material  would  need 
to  be  determined  before  construction 
begins.  A  protective  coating  of  suitable 
paint  to  the  outside  would  be  necessary 
for  protection  against  weathering  and 
for  appearance  and  sanitation.  Rammed 
earth  walls  are  usually  between  one 
and  two  feet  in  thickness,  depending 
on  their  height  and  loads.  In  the  South¬ 
west  buildings  are  usually  of  one 
story.  Such  walls,  particularly  if  rein¬ 
forced  soils  are  to  be  used,  would  re¬ 
quire  quite  a  lot  of  labor  which  is 
not  cheap  in  New  York  State.  In  rural 
areas  dirt  is  cheap  and  perhaps  our 
dwindling  forest  resources  will  bring 
about  some  further  experiments  in  its 
use  for  construction  purposes,  w.  m.  f. 


You’ll  like  if  better .  .  .  the  first  time  you 
notice  how  this  Oliver  Baler  saves  precious 
leaves  .  .  .  and  doesn’t  shatter  them.  How 
hay  can’t  wind  around  the  pick-up  cylinder. 
And  how  each  windrow  this  sturdy  Oliver 
outfit  swallows  up  ...  is  gently  but  com¬ 
pletely  lifted  from  the  stubble  and  sent  full 
speed  ahead.  That’s  the  way  it  is  with  the 
Oliver-Ann  Arbor  Junior  18;  the  more  you 
use  this  pick-up  baler,  the  more  features 
you’ll  find  .  .  .  the  better  you’ll  like  it! 

With  this  machine  you’ll  see  what  real 
hay-baling  independence  is  like,  as  you  speed 
through  the  job  with  just  a  man  and  a  boy 


OLIVER 

" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


required  for  help.  And  you’ll  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  yourself  for  buying  it  when  you 
learn  how  easy  it  is  to  store,  operate  and 
maintain  the  Junior  18. 

Look  at  these  outstanding  Oliver-Ann  Arbor 
features!  •  full-floating  power-driven  pick-up 
•  sav-a-man  force  feeder  •  top  shear  feed  • 
sliced  bales  •  bigger  beats  •  centralized  con¬ 
trol  •  sturdy,  balanced  gearing  •  smooth, 
economical  power. 


Send  for  the  colorful  new 
Oliver-Ann  Arbor  Hay  Baler 
catalog!  Use  the  coupon  below. 
The  OLIVER  Corporation. 


THE 

OLIVER 

CORPORATION 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 
400  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  new  catalog  giving  full 
information  about  Oliver-Ann  Arbor  Hay  Balers. 

Name . 

Address . . . 

City . State . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Open  Letter  to  Dr.  Blanford 

THE  following  letter  written  to  Dr.  C.  J. 

Blanford,  Milk  Market  Administrator,  by 
Hans  F.  Weil,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  ex¬ 
plains  how  most  New  York  dairymen  feel 
today  about  milk  prices: 

“Mr.  C.  J.  Blanford 

Milk  Marketing  Administrator 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 


I  just  read  about  your  estimate  of  a  uniform 
price  of  $4.09  per  100  lbs.  for  milk  delivered  in 
March  1947.  These  estimates  are  a  good  idea  and 
a  dairy  farmer  can  figure  his  payment  for  the 
past  month  without  waiting  until  the  25th  day 
of  the  following  month.  However,  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  that  I  (and  probably 
most  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Milk  Marketing  area)  cannot  bring 
this  uniform  price  of  $4.09  in  line  with  the  cost 
of  producing  this  milk. 

Before  the  war  one  could  hire  good  farm  help 
for  $30  or  $40  a  month.  Today  I  have  to  pay  my 
hired  man  $140  a  month.  Dairy  feed  is  $80  or 
more  per  ton.  New  farm  machinery  is  almost 
not  available;  therefore  one  has  to  buy  second 
hand  machinery  and  has  to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 
I  just  bought  a  used  manure  spreader  which  has 
a  life  expectancy  of  perhaps  two  years  and  had 
to  pay  $200  for  it.  If  I  could  get  this  spreader 
new,  it  would  cost  about  $300,  and  would  last 
me  probably  for  12  years.  So,  this  new  spreader 
would  do  the  work  for  $25  a  year  while  the 
second  hand  spreader  costs  me  $100  a  year.  This 
is  just  one  instance  as  far  as  farm  machinery  is 
concerned.  All  other  things  a  farmer  has’  to  buy 
including  his  groceries  are  at  an  all-time  high 
and  most  items  are  still  rising. 

So,  why  is  it  that  the  product  the  farmer  sells 
has  started  a  catastrophic  downward  spiral?  The 
uniform  price  for  January  1947  was  $5.13;  February 
$4.57;  and  March,  $4.09.  A  loss  of  over  $1.00  on 
100  lbs.  of  milk  in  two  months!  This  is  far  more 
than  the  expected  seasonal  drop  in  milk  prices 
which  last  year  amounted  to  only  $0.17  during 
that  same  period. 

Today,  the  dairy  farmer  is  threatened  to  be 
crushed  in  a  vicious  squeeze  of  continued  high 
and  even  rising  costs  of  production  on  one  side 
and  rapidly  declining  prices  he  receives  for  his 
product  on  the  other  side.  If  this  trend  continues, 
dairymen  undoubtedly  will  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  despised  means  of  withholding  the 
milk  from  market. 


Of  course,  for  the  individual  farmer,  there  is 
always  one  other  way  open.  He  can  give  up 
farming  and  pull  out  of  a  business  where  one 
can  only  lose  money.  If  this  happens  on  a  large 
scale,  it  might  be  worse  than  a  temporary  milk 
strike  for  consumers  and  milk  dealers  both. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  farmer  can  sell  100 
lbs.  of  milk,  in  view  of  today’s  production  costs, 
for  less  than  $4.50  and  still  exist.  Perhaps  you 
will  take  this  into  consideration  while  establish¬ 
ing  milk  classification  prices  for  the  coming 


months. 


Respectfully  yours, 

Hans  F.  Weil 


» 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  give  equal 
space  to  Mr.  Blanford’s  reply.  Just  as  we  go 
to  press,  Washington  announces  that  the 
Class  I-A  price  for  May  and  June  milk  will 
be  $4.14  a  cwt.,  a  drop  of  44  cents  under  the 
April  $4.58  price.  This  should  mean  a  mini¬ 
mum  blended  price  of  between  $3.60  and  $3.85 
for  each  of  those  two  months;  April’s  blend 
should  come  to  about  $4.00.  Last  year’s  aver¬ 
age  price,  including  subsidy,  for  the  same 
three  months  was  $4.05,  compared  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  $3.85  average  for  April,  May  and  June 
of  this  year.  In  view  of  this  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  fact  of  continued  high  costs, 
dairymen  would  do  well  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  demanding  a  special  dealer  premium 
over  and  above  the  minimum  price.  In  any 
event,  Dr.  Blandford’s  reply  to  the  above  letter 
will  now  have  a  special  significance  for  every 
dairy  farmer  in  the  milkshed. 


Good  and  Bad  Bacteria 

EVERY  phase  of  farm  life  is  continually 
influenced  in  some  way  by  the  never- 
ending  activity  of  those  microscopic  forms  of 
life  that  are  known  as  bacteria,  or  germs,  or 
microbes.  Contrary  to  common  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  only  a  comparatively  few 
kind  of  micro-organisms  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  disease,  while  on  the  other  hand  many 
thousands  of  them  are  not  only  favorable  but 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  existence  and  for 
successful  farming  operations. 

One  example  of  the  friendly  type  of  bacteria 
is  found  in  the  nitrogen-fixing  kind  which  are 
present  on  the  roots  of  certain  legumes  and 
which  can  transfer  nitrogen  from  air  to  the 
soil,  thus  making  it  more  fertile.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  maintain  soil  fertility  without 
these  and  other  kinds  of  bacteria,  which  de¬ 
compose  organic  matter  and  thereby  add 
humus.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  control  the 
activity  of  certain  other  desirable  bacteria 
in  order  to  limit  their  action,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  fermentation  of  sauerkraut, 
silage,  cheese,  cider  and  numerous  other  farm 
and  food  products.  In  still  other  instances, 
bacterial  growth  and  action  must  actually  be 
prevented  in  order  to  preserve  various  kinds 
of  foods.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  such 
non-pathogenic  bacteria  can  readily  decom¬ 
pose  dead  organic  matter,  they  seldom  attack 
living  material.  So,  in  the  case  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  their  individual  cells  are  kept  alive 
by  storage  at  proper  temperature  and  there¬ 
fore  these  bacteria  will  not  attack  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  poor  storage  conditions  re¬ 
sult  in  dehydration,  or  if  the  cells  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  are  killed  by  cooking  or  processing,  the 
produce  itself  will  spoil  very  quickly  because 
of  bacterial  action.  The  only  way  that  dead 
material  can  be  protected  against  these  germs 
is  either  to  sterilize  the  food  or  keep  its  cells 
at  a  temperature  that  will  prevent  bacterial 
growth. 

The  bacteria  known  as  the  spore  forms  are 
harder  to  kill  than  others  because  they  have 
the  ability  to  develop  a  protective  covering. 
It  is  possible  for  some  of  these  spores  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  boiling  water  for  as  long  as  15  hours. 
That  is  the  reason  why  pressure  cooked  foods 
as  a  rule  keep  better  than  those  that  are  pro¬ 
cessed  by  the  cold  pack  method. 

The  growth  and  development  of  our  plants 
and  crops  is  a  continuous  miracle  of  life  and 
death,  and  one  of  ther*  most  important  parts 
in  this  profound  pageant  is  played  by  these 
microscopic  forms  of  life  which  none  of  us 
can  see,  yet  by  which  all  of  us  are  affected. 


Death  of  a  Great  American 

THE  sudden  death  of  Henry  Ford  last  week 
brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  careers  in  American  industry;  not  industry 
in  the  “big  business”  sense,  but  as  the  rare 
combination  of  faith,  vision,  courage  and 
plain  hard  work. 

Henry  Ford  was  born  and  raised  a  farm 
boy,  and  the  inventiveness  so  natural  to  rural 
youth  led  him  into  engineering  at  the  early 
age  of  16.  It  took  him  over  20  years  before 
he  placed  his  first  automobile  on  the  market, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  his  revolutionary 
ideas  of  mass  production,  high  wages,  and  a 
low  unit  profit  brought  fame  to  Mr.  Ford  and 
his  Model  T,  and  additional  comforts  and 
pleasures  to  millions  of  Americans.  Success 
did  not  go  to  Mr.  Ford’s  head.  He  continued 
his  research  and  improvements,  streamlined 
his  plants’  efficiencies  and  acquired  mines, 
forests  and  railroads,  keeping  forever  clear  of 
banking  entanglements.  During  the  last  war, 
the  one-a-day  production  of  bomber  planes 
at  the  Ford  Willow  Run  plant  was  an  out¬ 
standing  achievement.  N 

In  the  course  of  his  busy  83  years,  Henry 
Ford  was  always  quick  to  admit  his  few  mis¬ 
takes  and  rechart  his  course,  with  the  simple 
statement:  “We  learn  more  from  our  failures 
than  from  our  successes.”  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  this  country  has  learned  much  from  the 
success  achieved  by  this  simple,  resourceful 
man  whose  independence  of  thought  and  action 
reaped  great  rewards  for  everyone.  Above  all, 
his  career  was  one  that  could  have  been  at¬ 
tained  only  in  a  land  of  equal  rights  and 
opportunities  for  all,  no  matter  how  far  down 
the  ladder  it  may  have  begun. 


April  19,  1947 

Untruths  at  Farmers 9  Expense 

SOME  people  will  go  to  almost  any  length 
to  attract  attention  to  themselves;  mostly 
for  profit,  sometimes  for  purely  personal  rea¬ 
sons,  and  sometimes  because  it  is  just  a  good 
way  to  get  attention,  regardless  of  whom  it 
hurts  or  misrepresents. 

A  typical  sample  is  a  feature  article  written 
by  a  J.  B.  Griswold  in  the  May  issue  of  The 
American  Magazine  entitled:  “The  Most  Pam¬ 
pered  Guy  on  Earth,”  referring  to  the,  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer.  To  stimulate  sales,  the  article  has 
been  sensationally  advertised  in  half-page 
spreads  in  many  daily  papers  showing  a 
picture  of  a  farmer  seated  in  a  baby’s  high- 
ehair  and  being  fed  cereal  with  a  large  spoon. 

This  kind  of  misrepreseritation  is  harmful 
and  malicious,  particularly  when  the  article  it¬ 
self  by  no  means  bears  out  the  title.  As  a  result, 
there  will  be  thousands  of  people,  unfamiliar 
with  farming  and  farmers’  problems,  who  will 
read  only  the  advertisement  and  be  convinced 
without  more  that  the  farmer  really  is  “the 
most  pampered  guy  on  earth.”  To  make  the 
distortion  even  more  deliberate,  Mr.  Griswold, 
the  author,  doesn’t  even  try  to  be  fair  in  his 
presentation.  All  his  facts  and  figures  were 
obtained  from  Washington  officials  and  from 
this  source  he  draws  his  false  conclusions 
without  going  to  the  trouble  of  checking  with 
even  one  dirt  farmer  to  get  his  views.1  The 
little  story  by  Country  Cousin,  “Howdy,  Mrs. 
Consumer,”  on  page  285  of  this  issue  tells  the 
real  truth  from  the  farmer’s  point  of  view  in 
a  few  inches.  Mr.  Griswold  should  have  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  meeting  up  with  people  like 
that  before  writing  his  propaganda  piece;  un¬ 
less,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  his  assignment 
was  to  widen,  rather  than  bridge,  the  gap  of 
understanding  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  If  he  had  really  wanted  to  obtain  the 
right  information  at  thq_source,  he  would  have 
found  out  pretty  quickly  just  what  most 
farmers  think  of  government  handouts 
and,  more  important,  that  when  it  comes 
to  pampering,  there  are  a  lot  of  spoon¬ 
fed  people  in  this  country  who  fit  much  more 
comfortably  into  the  baby’s  highchair  than 
any  American  farmer. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Your  editorials  are  always  good,  but  -the  ones  in 
the  January  18  and  February  1  issues  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  “Mr.  Rathbun  Outsmarts  Himself”  and 
“Racketeers,  Not  Martyrs,”  were  among  the  best. 

Recently,  I  met  and  talked  with  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Sales  Corporation 
which  handles  milk  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  During 
our  discussion  of  butter  and  milk  prices,  Mr. 
Rathbun  s  name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  recent  butter  price  manipulations.  The  DCSC 
official  told  me  that  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Rathbun  and  his  wife,  that  they  were 
such  nice  people,  that  one  could  not  help  but  like 
them,  and  that  they  owned  1,000  acres  of  land.  Ap¬ 
parently  some  people  measure  a  person’s  integrity 
by  the  amount  of  property  he  owns.  The  DCSC  man 
told  me  that  Mr.  Rathbun  made  a  mistake  in  doing 
what  he  did,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  things  were 
going  to  turn  out  as  they  did. 

As  a  parting  shot,  my  DCSC  man  told  me  that  Mr. 
Rathbun  didn’t  have  to  pay  the  fine  which  was 
assessed  against  him,  that  the  Dairymen’s  League 
paid  it  for  him.  If  that  was  the  case,  was  Mr. 
Rathbun  s  fine  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  whom  he  is  so  faithfully  (?)  serving,  un¬ 
beknownst  to  these  same  dairymen? 

Thanks  a  thousand  times  for  the  many,  many 
inspirations  which  you  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
have  given  me.  s.  c.  c. 

Ohio 


Brevities 

“He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and 
herb  for  the  service  of  man:  that  he  may  bring  food 
out  of  the  earth.” — Psa.  104:14. 

A  strong  colony  of  honey  bees  can  pollinate  ap¬ 
proximately  520,000,000  blossoms  in  a  season.  No 
other  living  thing  is  so  productive  and  beneficial  as 
these  helpful  creatures. 

Better  pasture  is  always  just  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence;  at  least  that  is  what  a  lot  of  cows  seem 
to  think.  An  electric  fence  will  effectively  stop  this 
habit  of  reaching  through  the  wires. 

No  other  feed  will  lower  pork  production  costs  as 
much  as  good  pasture,  when  it  is  properly  managed. 
The  various  phases  of  this  important  farm  subject 
are  fully  discussed  on  page  279  of  this  issue. 

In  tests  at  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
last  season,  a  solution  of  only  one  pound  of  2,4-D 
in  250  gallons  of  water,  sprayed  at  the  rate  of  200 
gallons  an  acre,  killed  all  the  mustard,  and  yellow 
rocket  in  a  heavily  infested  field  of  oats. 

Feeding  either  coarse  hay  or  dry  cornstalks  to  cows 
before  turning  them  out  to  graze  will  help  in  pre¬ 
venting  bloat.  The  dry  fiber  acts  as  an  absorbent  and 
also  increases  the  activity  of  the  rumen,  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  excessive  fermentation  and  gas  formation. 

Research  workers  have  recently  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  new  type  of  chemical  dehorner  for 
young  calves.  It  overcomes  many  of  the  disadvantages 
of  former  kinds  of  caustic  horn  removers.  There  is 
always  something  new  in  the  realm  of  science. 
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Today— more  than  ever  before— 

Chevrolet  alone  brings  you  — 

BIG-CAR  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST 


. — r=n — y 

/CHEVROLET/ 
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This  newest  Chevrolet  is  even  bigger-looking, 
even  better-looking.  ...  It  gives  Big-Car  per¬ 
formance,  Big-Car  comfort,  Big-Car  depend¬ 
ability.  ...  And  it  alone  offers  you  this  Big- 
Car  quality  at  lowest  prices,  together  with  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  gas,  oil  and  upkeep! 

For  dependable,  day-after-day  service  around  the 
farm — or  for  those  occasional  trips  away  from  home 
—there’s  nothing  like  this  newest  Chevrolet ,  bring¬ 
ing  you  the  new  high  standard  of  BIG-CAR  QUALITY 
AT  LOWEST  COST ! 

You’ll  notice  at  once  that  this  new  Chevrolet  for 
1947  is  even  bigger -looking,  even  better -looking,  even 
more  beautiful  and  desirable  in  every  way,  than  any 
Chevrolet  of  the  past.  Moreover,  you’ll  find  it  offers 


the  finest  combination  of  all  good  things ,  including 
economy,  of  any  car  in  its  price  range. 

It  alone  brings  you  the  Big-Car  styling  of  a  Body 
by  Fisher  .  .  .  the  Big-Car  performance  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  a  Valve-in-Head  Thrift-Master  Engine  .  .  . 
the  combined  Big-Car  comfort  and  Big-Car  safety  of 
the  Unitized  Knee-Action  Ride  and  Positive-Action 
Hydraulic  Brakes— all  at  lowest  cost . 

And  remember,  you  get  these  exclusive  motoring 
advantages  in  the  newest  Chevrolet  at  substantial 
savings.  For  Chevrolet  has  the  lowest -priced  line  in 
its  field.  And  Chevrolet  saves  you  money  on  gas,  oil 
and  upkeep  as  well. 

Choose  the  car  that  so  many  wise  farm  owners 
everywhere  are  choosing.  .  .  .  Choose  the  newest 
Chevrolet  for  BIG-CAR  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST ! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 

7%eAfewest  CHEVROLET 
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AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 


Can  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER  — 

badly  swollen,  caked.  Bao  is  now  normal. 

Danger  of  chronic  UDDEROLE  worked 

condition.  UDDER-  like  magic!  Cow  in 

OLE  used.  production. 

Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 

Now  you  can  help  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  product,  UDDEROLE. 
has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It  relieves 
dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows  go 
into  production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up  to 
$27.00  more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
containing  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly 
effective  ingredients.  It  gives  powerful  3  -  way 
help.  I.  Relieves  the  congestion.  2.  Reduces 
swelling  and  inflammation.  3.  Fights  infection. 
Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farm¬ 
ers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderole  is  the  best  I 
ever  used.  Can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY  -  BACK  GUARANTEE.  If 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it —  return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $  1 .00,  but  $2.00 — double  your  money 
back.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  ...  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it.  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1.00 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid, 
an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only 
$8.00  DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWN  WOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN^menia,  N.Y. 


Easier  h  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlotthan  axe-splittmg  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  Oc  a  cord,  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY  G 
Dept.S,  16  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  15,  N.  Y. 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 


Stalls,  stanchions, 
lators,  etc.  in 

STONEACRES, 


water  bowls, 
stock  for 

STARLINE, 


litter  carriers,  venti- 
immediate  delivery. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


Give  Them  Vim 
And  Keep  Profits 
Rolling  In! 

Your  profits  are  higher  on  all  young 
stock  when  gains  are  sound  and  rapid. 
Early  marketing  saves  feed  costs  and 
thrifty,  well  developed  young  stock  bring 
higher  prices.  That's  why  modern 
farmers  count  on  Blatchford's  Pellets  to 
supplement  feeding  programs  for  calves, 
pigs,  colts,  lambs,  goats  and  rabbits. 
Blatchford's  Pellets  provide  vital  pro¬ 
teins,  minerals  and  vitamins  in  con¬ 
centrated  form.  For  economy,  conven¬ 
ience  and  profit,  get  Blatchford's 
Pellets  today 


FREE  .  .  ,  Write  u9  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  Blatchford's 
Calf  Manual  &  Guide 
to  Raising  Young  Stock 
Dept.  R. 


2016 


Cood  to  Ihe  tA\t  droo 


WAUKEGAN  -  ILLINOIS 


Avoiding  Unnecessary  Expense 

Despite  a  radical  increase  in  the  price  of  paper,  labor  and  other 
mechanical  costs,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  subscription  price 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  can  still 
be  purchased  at  the  pre-war  price. 

We  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  low  subscription  price  by 
eliminating  every  expense  that  can  possibly  be  avoided  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  editorial  contents  of  the  publication  or  curtailing  the  per¬ 
sonal  services  that  we  render  our  subscribers. 

Many  publishers  find  it  necessary  to  spend  vast  sums  each  year 
to  increase  their  circulation  or  to  maintain  their  current  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  Some  resort  to  Contests,  Insurance  Policies,  Premiums  or 
other  expensive 'forms  of  bait  to  gain  subscribers.  These  schemes  are 
all  an  expense  to  the  publisher  but  add  nothing  whatever  to  the  value 
of  the  publication  or  the  service  that  it  renders. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  avoid 
all  schemes  of  this  nature.  We  concentrate  our  efforts  on  turning  out 
a  publication  that  will  prove  interesting  and  helpful  to  country  people. 

The  savings  that  have  resulted  from  this  policy  are  passed  back  to 
readers  in  the  form  of  a  better  publication  at  a  low  subscription  price. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

7  Y  ears  For  $2°° 

Our  friends  can  assist  us  in  this  program  by  renewing  their  own 
subscription  promptly  or  by  sending  in  a  subscription  for  one  of  their 
neighbors  who  is  not  already  a  subscriber.  In  fact,  many  old  sub¬ 
scribers  like  to  renew  several  years  in  advance  instead  of  sending  a 
remittance  each  year.  This  is  a  convenience  to  us  and  in  order  to  show 
our  appreciation  of  their  cooperation  we  make  a  special  rate  of  seven 
years  for  $2.00. 

If  your  subscription  is  about  to  expire  in  the  near  future,  you  are 
invited  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  by  filling  out  the  coupon 
below  and  mailing  it  promptly  with  your  remittance. 


Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . 

Town  . . . .  State . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Raising  Our 

I  noted  the  articles  on  raising  calves 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  will  say  I  have 
practiced  the  following  method  for  the 
past  30  years.  At  first  I  did  it  as  a 
means  of  enlarging  my  herd,  but  since 
I  have  maintained  the  habit  so  that  I 
might  breed  for  better  stock,  enlarge 
my  profits,  and  also  keep  a  good 
healthy  herd.  My  plan  is  to  always 
breed  for  something  better  than  I  have; 
then  when  the  calf  arrives,  a  few  drops 
of  iodine  on  its  navel  at  birth  may 
easily  save  many  a  calf’s  life,  especi¬ 
ally  in  Winter  when  they  are  born 
inside. 

I  used  to  think  that  to  raise  a  calf 
meant  to  sacrifice  a  lot  of  milk  for 
three  or  four  months,  but  experience 
has  taught  me  that  one  can  raise  a 
very  good  dairy  calf  with  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  milk,  even  for  the 
first  few  weeks.  I  usually  give  two 
quarts  or  so  for  several  days  after  the 
colostrum  milk  has  ceased,  increasing 
this  a  little  until  they  are  a  couple  of 
weeks  old.  Then  they  should  have  a 
little  box  placed  where  they  can  get 
to  it  easily,  with  some  calf  starter,  or 
if  this  isn’t  available,  I  find  a  good 
fitting  ration  does  a  very  good  job.  I 
usually  give  what  they  will  clean  up 
and  by  this  time  they  will  begin  to  eat 
hay  if  placed  separate  where  they  can 
get  it.  As  they  eat  more  grain  and 
hay,  I  begin  to  decrease  the  milk  re¬ 
placing  it  with  tempered  water.  The 
amount  of  drink  should  be  gradually 
increased  as  they  get  older,  as  should 
their  hay  and  grain. 

A  good  sized  pen  is  useful  to  furnish 
plenty  of  exercise  for  the  calves,  and 
will  help  promote  growth.  I  am  care¬ 
ful  not  to  put  smaller  calves  with  the 
larger  ones,  as  they  get  crowded  and 
robbed  of  their  feed.  The  pen  should 
be  kept  well  bedded  and,  if  it  is  possi¬ 
ble,  a  tub  or  some  means  of  water 
supply  by  them  all  the  time  will  pay 
well  in  the  growth  of  the  calves  as 
they  will  drink  often  and  not  too  much 
at  once.  This  is  after  they  are  weaned 
from  milk  feeding,  at  three  months  of 
age.  They  are  less  apt  later  to  be 
troubled  with  scours  if  treated  in  this 


Dairy  Herd 

way;  I  mean  the  kind  caused  by  drink¬ 
ing  too  much.  Of  course,  there  are 
different  kinds  of  scours,  and  many 
different  ways  of  treatment. 

About  a  year  ago  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  a  full-blooded  heifer, 
three  months  old,  for  a  small  price] 
owing  to  the  fact  the  owner’s  health 
was  poor.  The  heifer’s  stomach  had  been 
all  upset  by  not  being  fed  properly; 
this  apparently  had  been  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  I  tried  one  or  two  remedies  with¬ 
out  results,  then  I  gave  her  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil.  I  gave  her  nothing  to 
eat  for  36  hours,  then  I  commenced 
very  carefully  to  give  her  not  over  a 
quart  of  milk  at  one  time  with  lime- 
water  in  it.  I  gave  this  three  times  a 
day  for  two  or  three  days,  then  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  slowly,  and  went 
to  feeding  only  twice  a  day.  She 
straightened  right  out  and  began  to 
gain  at  once.  Now  she  bids  fair  to 
make  a  good  cow  some  day.  Two  years 
ago  I  had  four  two-year-old  heifers, 
which  was  more  than  I  could  tie  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  barn.  I  intended  fixing 
a  place  for  them.  However,  before  I 
got  to  it,  snow  came;  they  had  a  chance 
to  go  into  a  shed,  but  I  found  that 
many  days  they  preferred  to  stay  right 
out  in  the  yard.  I  fed  them  hay,  and 
silage  in  a  rack  in  the  yard,  I  also 
grained  them,  and  I  never  had  heifers 
do  better,  and  grow  faster  in  my  life. 
In  the  Spring  they  were  in  far  better 
shape  than  those  I  fed  in  the  barn. 
This  year  I  was  again  caught  the  same 
way,  and  I  am  about  convinced,  that 
as  long  as  a  heifer  can  have  a  chance 
where  she  can  get  in  out  of  the  wind 
and  bad  storms,  she  does  not  mind  the 
cold,  and  really  enjoys  having  her 
freedom,  even  in  Winter. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
yet  to  learn  how  much  value  the  sun’s 
rays  are  to  the  growing  heifer  even 
in  Winter,  as  those  heifers  have  made 
mighty  promising  cows.  One  of  them 
has  just  freshened  the  second  time, 
and  is  giving  20  pounds  of  milk  twice 
a  day.  I’d  like  to  hear  from  more  of 
our  farmers,  and  their  ways  of  raising 
calves.  f.  L.  P. 


A  few  of  the  good  dairy  heifers  and  young  cows  on  the  Pullen  Farm  in 

Penobscot  County,  Maine. 

.  . 4 -  .  .  . .  ■  - - 


Crooked  Backs  in  Cattle 

I  would  appreciate  some  information 
as  to  the  cause  of  crooked  backs  in 
my  young  cattle.  I  have  several  young 
cattle.  I  have  several  cases  of  this. 

West  Virginia  s.  g.  w. 

Crooked  backs  in  young  cattle  are 
usually  a  symptom  of  vitamin  and 
mineral  deficiencies.  No  matter  what 
treatment  is  used,  it  will  not  disappear 
overnight  because  the  real  cause  is 
far  reaching  and  fundamental.  It  goes 
back  to  the  soil  on  which  the  crops  are 
grown  that  are  fed  to  the  animals.  In 
order  to  replenish  the  land,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  follow  a  soil  building  pro¬ 
gram  for  several  years.  If  ten  or  more 
loads  of  manure  and  one  ton  of  ground 
limestone  are  applied  to  both  crop  land 
and  pasture  each  year,  it  will  soon 
show  a  great  improvement.  In  addition, 
500  pounds  of  superphosphate  should 
be  applied  at  least  once  every  five  years, 
but  once  every  three  years  is  better. 

To  help  correct  the  immediate  con¬ 
dition,  the  calves  and  heifers  as  well 
as  all  other  stock  should  receive  best 
quality  alfalfa  hay,  grown  on  a  fertile 
soil.  Keep  a  mineral  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt,  ground 
limestone,  and  either  steamed  bonemeal 
or  dicalcium  phosphate,  before  all  live¬ 
stock  at  all  times.  The  animals  which 
■are  manifesting  noticeable  symptoms, 
such  as  crooked  backs,  will  also  be 
benefited  by  a  daily  dose  of  four  ounces 
of  cod  liver  oil,  which  can  be  given  on 
their  grain  feed.  Use  small  amounts  to 
start  until  they  become  accustomed  to 
eating  it. 


Sheep  on  Pasture 

There  are  22  acres  in  our  tract  of 
land,  level  and  good  soil  which  will 
make  for  good  pasture.  The  question  is 
how  many  sheep  could  be  kept  on  22 
acres?  c.  a.  o. 

In  addition  to  the  pasture  mentioned, 

However,  once  she  has  developed  the 
it  would  be  necessary  to  feed  enough 


grain  during  the  Winter,  Fall  and  early 
Spring  to  keep  the  breeding  ewes  in 
suitable  flesh.  If  it  was  desired  to 
fatten  their  lambs,  they  would  also 
need  some  grain.  You  should  therefore 
make  allowance  for  acreage  needed  to 
grow  corn  or  barley,  unless  you  pur¬ 
chase  your  grain.  The  number  of 
mature  sheep  which  can  be  pastured 
for  an  entire  season  per  acre  will 
naturally  vary  a  great  deal,  influenced, 
for  example,  by  the  kind  of  herbage 
as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Five 
to  eight  head  on  average  pasture  is  the 
usual  number,  but  one  of  the  good  Ohio 
sheepmen  recently  advised  us  that  he 
does  not  like  to  have  more  than  four 
head  per  acre.  He  has  found  that 
smaller  numbers  gives  better  prevention 
against  internal  parasites,  and  also 
keeps  the  ewes  in  top  fleshing  condition. 


Pig  Chews  on  Pen 

I  have  a  sow  pig,  and  could  you  ex¬ 
plain  to  me  why  she  chews  on  her 
pen  and  feed  dish.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  I  could  give  her  to  stop 
this.  She  certainly  gets  all  she  can  eat, 
so  that  couldn’t  be  the  cause.  M.  M. 

It  is  possible  that  your  pig  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  deficiency  of  phosphorus 
as  well  as  other  minerals.  Would 
suggest  that  you  buy  any  of  the  good 
commercial  mineral  mixtures  that  can 
be  obtained  through  your  feed  dealer 
or  most  hardware  or  drug  stores,  and 
let  her  have  constant  access  to  them. 
If  you  desire,  you  can  use  a  home¬ 
made  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
either  steamed  bonemeal  or  dicalcium 
phosphate.  Keep  the  mineral  mixture 
before  the  sow,  as  well  as  other  hogs, 
at  all  times.  If  she  is  also  allowed  best 
quality  leafy  alfalfa  hay  in  a  rack,  fed 
in  small  quantities  daily  with  the 
stemmy  part  removed,  it  will  help  to 
correct  this  condition, 
habit  of  rooting  around  and  chewing  on 
things,  it  may  take  some  time  for  this 
to  be  corrected. 
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HEREFORD S 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 

®  attention  farmers 

can  offer  you  grass  or  feed  lot  steers  in  car  or 
tnifk  i0ts  Herefords  are  our  speciality.  We  have  a 
permanent  office  in  Okla.  and  Texas,  and  we  can  ship 
vmi  direct  any  weight  or  quality  cattle  you  need.  All 
lattle  are  bought  on  a  straight  commission.  Let  us 
stork  your  farm.  Our  company  has  55  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  buyins  cattle.  Call  or  write  for  our  prices 
*  at  our  home  office.  Bonded  dealers 
RAOHRACH  COMPANY  -  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
TATTLE  SALESMAN:  HOME  OFFICE,  Bob  Bachrach 
pivmnuth,  Ohio.  Office  Phone  54.  Home  Phone  5. 
rATTLE  BUYER:  WESTERN  OFFICE,  Dave 
Bachrach,  214  Livestock  Exch.  Bldg.,  Okla.  City, 
Okla.  Phone  34763. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  Northeastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  or  New  Jersey  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Association,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HERD 

21  Head  and  7  calves.  Six  years  of  good  breeding. 
T.  B.  Tested  and  Bangs  accredited.  Son  returning  to 
farm  desires  dairy  herd.  GEORGE  W.  MEAD, 
Haight  Road,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK  Tel.  2428 


REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Three  Young  Bulls;  Four  Open  Heifers.  Sired  by 
Hunwalke  Ensign  2nd  and  Bally  Black  Envious  12th, 
noth  champions  at  Northeastern  Kegional  Shows. 
Reasonable. 

ESS  KAY  FARM,  EAST  AURORA,  NEW  YORK 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hoes. 

SWINE 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Pigs  from  choice  litters.  Well  bred,  good  color, 
ready  to  ship  in  May.  Orders  filled  as  received. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK 
Maryland,  New  York 

(OTSEGO  COUNTY) 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


EDSON  A.  MARTIN  DISPERSAL  OF 

FARM  —  CATTLE  —  EQUIPMENT 

$20/000  Equipment  Sale 
CANTON,  N.  Y.  May  2nd  At  1  P.  M. 

Nearly  all  is  less  than  two  years  old.  Kohler 
5  K*VA  single  phase  AC  current  light  plant, 
IHC  automatic  hay  baler,  M  Tractor,  H 
Tractor,  52R  IHC  combine,  tractor  cultivator, 
plows,  harrows,  pulverizer,  tractor  mower,  trac¬ 
tor  spreader,  tractor  grain  drill,  hay  loader, 
side  rake,  3  rubber  tired  wagons,  2  long 
wheelbase  Ford  trucks,  6  single  unit  He 
Laval  Magnetic  milking  machines,  2'  Esco 
milk  coolers,  and  numerous  other  items. 


MAY  3rd  at  12:00  P.  M.  —  Lunch  at  Sale 

220  Acre  farm  will  be  offered  if  not  previ¬ 
ously  sold.  A  real  good  farm  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings.  Complete  data  in  catalog. 

106  —  AYRSHIRES  —  106 
48  Cows,  II  Bred  Heifers,  20  Yearlings,  21 
Heifer  Calves,  4  Bull  Calves,  2  Sensational 
Senior  Sires.  Neshaminy  Drummer,  5  yr-old, 
full  brother  to  the  World’s  Record  priced 
Neshaminy  Golden  Boy  that  sold  for  $16,300. 

Two  bred  heifers  by  “Drummer”  sold  at  $1,300 
at  Cobleskill  last  Fall.  32  of  his,  daughters 
and  3  sons  sell  in  this  sale.  Five  are  fresh 
and  have  milked  up  to  46  lbs.  with  1st  calf. 
Here  is  a  great  lot  of  cattle  sired  by  a  great 
bull.  15  will  freshen  to  "Drummer’s”  service 
prior  to  sale.  Iroquois  Elm  Star,  another  out¬ 
standing  bull,  sells  with  23  daughters.  His 
dam,  Penshurst  Charming  Elma,  Approved,  is 
the  breed’s  fourth  ranking  long  distance  pro¬ 
ducer  with  168,114  lbs.  milk,  6,796  lbs.  fat. 
"Elm  Star”  has  an  Approved  maternal  brother 
and  a  lot  of  exceptionally  good  sisters.  Herd 
is  under  State  supervision  for  Bang’s  Control, 
completely  vaccinated,  and  blood  tested  with¬ 
in  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Sales  of  1947 

—■FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — —  ■ 

Aynkif  Sales  Service  Bo*  96,  Brandon,  Vfc 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazora 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street. _ • _ Brandon.  Vermont 


For  Sale:  REG.  AYRSHIRE  CALVES,  Penshurst 
Breeding.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADtSON,  N.  Y. 


Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Shippers  Of  Top  Quality  Pigs 

A  few  nice  young  pigs,  BERKSHIRE  and  OIC  crossed, 
CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE 

5-6  wks.  old . ^ . $12.50  each 

7-8  wks.  old . $13.00  each 

Kindly  send  deposit  $2.00  per  pig  with  order. 
Balance  C.  O.  D. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester- Yorkshire  Cross,  Chester- 
Poland  Cross  6  to  7  weeks  old  $15.00  each. 
Inoculation  75  Cents  extra  if  desired. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

6  WEEKS . $12.50  7-8  WEEKS . $15.00 

9-10 . $17.50 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire- Chester. 
Boars,  Barrows,  Sows.  Service  Boars  100-125  lbs.  $50 
each.  Crates  free.  Prompt  delivery.  Vaccination  on  re¬ 
quest  $1.00  apiece  extra.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money 

order.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  ConcoiJ,  Mass. 


FEEDER  PIGS 

30  to  100  lbs.  These  pigs  are  range  raised,  been 
grained  a  little  and  will  put  on  weight  fast.  Inocu¬ 
lated  and  delivered  free  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R.  5,  Westminster,  Maryland 


HAM  PS  HI  RES 

We  are  now  offering  the  greatest  crop  of  fall  boars  in 
our  history.  Also,  a  few  outstanding  spring  boars.  Last 
year  our  herd  produced  the  second  largest  number  of 
Proven  Production  sows  in  the  Hampshire  breed  in 
the  U.  S.  Buy  our  Hampshires  and  get  the  most 
popular  bloodlines  and  proven  production  thus  saving 
time  and  money.  ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PA. 


Registered  Poland  China  Fall  Boars  For  Sale 

We  'have  quality  and  bloodlines  hard  to  excel  and 
from  a  large  and  well  established  herd  of  the  East. 

Write  For  Description  And  Prices. 

ELMER  S.  MUSSER  FARMS 
Lancaster,  Route  I,  Penna.  Phone:  Landisville  2081 


For  Sale:  Reg.  Berkshire  Fall  Boars,  also  Bred  Gilts 
and  Winter  Pigs  either  sex,  of  renowned  breeding. 
Reasonably  priced.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
"■  D-  2,  Mercer,  Pa.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SPRING 
PIGS. —  EASY  FEEDING  TYPE.  RUGGED  PRO- 
„  .  LIFIC  QUALITY  STOCK.  WRITE  — 

CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA 

1*0  ST’S  DUROCS 

As  good  as  good  feeding  and  the  blood  of  many 
champions  can  make  them.  Herd  headed:  by  "War 
Hona  Type”  a  son  of  an  Illinios  Champion  out  of  an 
Lnnios  Champion  sow.  Choice  selected  spring  pigs  $35. 
Other  stock  priced  according  to  size  type  and  quality. 
No  feeders  for  sale. 

Registered,  Inoculated  and  Guaranteed  to  Please. 
ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

TOP  FALL  BOARS;  THE  EASY  FEEDING  KIND. 
Order  Your  SPRING  PIGS  NOW.  Write  for  prices. 

KING  FARMS  CO.,  M ORRIS VILLE,  PA. 

_ _ Ed.  Ray,  Livestock  Manager _ 

Mapiehurst  Durocs:  Service  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  and  Fall 
Ligs-  R-  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

UI  cV?iTE  T'OR  pamphlet  and  prices. 

—  REASQNER  &  SON,  R.F.D.4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 

YORKSHIRES:  ONE  8  MONTHS  OLD  BOAR, 
a  ,  „  WEANLING  PIGS,  BRED  GILTS. 

PACKARD,  -  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

STEREO  HEREFORD  PIGS.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  RICHARD  STEELE,  R.  D.  I,  Catskill,  N.Y. 

^e-r a 8  to  10  weeks  old.  Cholera  immune. 

— |_AM  WORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 

Sows  and  Shoats  For  Sale:  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity 
,  '  sows  that  have  been  bred  to  high  grade  service 
Beady  to  farrow  and  springing.  Will  accept 

CBA».h.S?s.  ln  trade  GARELICK  BROS.  Hog  Farm, 
_J_!lANKLIN,  MASSACHUSETTS  Telephone  419. 

p  ,  PIGS  ARE  PIGS 

in  Into  l0.  «  weeks  old  at  $12.00  each.  F.O.B.  Woburn 
lb  ol  r  or  more.  Kindly  send  25%  remittance 
J  J  cpaEIVL  .otc,er  Balance  C.  O.  D. 

— — :_^CANNELl  f arm,  Bussell  St..  Woburn,  Mass. 

®  KSH I  RES:  Open  gits  and  service 
guar-intT  ,montJls  old  Best,  of  breeding.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  HAVENS  BROS..  DUNDEE.  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  averse*  farmer.  Milking  Short¬ 
horn*  are  unbeatable.  Produce  4% 
milk.  Have  greater  carcase  value  than 
other  breed*.  Second  to  none  in  pro* 
ducing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facta.  Or  eubacribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Bhorthorn  Journal.  Six  months,  50c;  one  year.  $1.00. 

American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society,  809  West  Exchange 
Avenue  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-53,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  —  Two  registered  cows 
classified  “very  good,”  Due  May  and  July. 

ROBERT  F.  HUBBARD,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  sale.  Coming 
one  year  old.  ROBERT  J.  BREW,  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Out  of  A.  R,  dams  sired  by  Plying  Horse  Band¬ 

leader.  His  three  nearest  dams  average  864  pounds 
of  fat,  and  his  seven  nearest  dams  average  821 
pounds  of  fat.  His  pedigree  includes  the  top  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  “musical  family.”  Priced  reasonably. 
We  sometimes  have  one  »by  Bandleader  out  of  a 

first  calf  heifer  that  you  can  have  at  fanner's  price. 

All  dams  are  put  on  A.  R.  test.  Call  or  write. 

FARVIEW  FARM,  George  Shellenberger,  Mgr. 
REDDING  RIDGE,  CONN.  -  Phone  Redding  257 


FOR  SALE!:  BULL  CALF  DROPPED  OCT.  1946 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker.  107  A.  R.  daughters 
including  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk,  1013  lbs. 
fat  Jr.  3  yr.  old.  Dam  made  10307  lbs.  milk,  452  lbs. 
fat  Jr.  2,  2  time  milking  and  has  produced  in  6 
lactations  63707  lbs.  milk  on  twice-a-day  milking. 
Her  sire  has  136  A.  R.  daughters  including  Royal 
Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk,  1109  lbs.  fat,  Jr.  4. 

Write  for  pedigrees  and  full  particulars. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


-  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS - 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  negative.  Comation  Levity, 
blood  lines.  Always  two  or  three  for  sale. 

WOODSTOCK  FARMS,  GL0VERSV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


TYPEY  PUREBRED  JERSEY  BULL 

FINE  BLOOD— JUST  RIGHT— 15  MONTHS  OLD 
SIRE — Stores  Radiant  Roamer — “5  Star” 
DAM—  Dulce  Joy:  Gold  Medal  13338  milk  705  Fat 
AAA  305  days.  Classified  "Very  Good" 

Two  Daughters  (M.  E.  Equiv)  average  10424  milk 
536  Fat.  Priced  to  sell  to  ordinary  fanner. 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited. 

NAMLOC  FARM 

POMFRET,  CONNECTICUT 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


FORCED  TO  SELD 

Our  entire  high-producing  herd  of  pure  bred  regis¬ 
tered  Brown  Swiss  cattle,  all  T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested 
and  accredited,  most  all  are  calfhood  vaccinated,  in¬ 
cluding  21  cows  in  production,  24  bred  heifers,  15  un¬ 
bred  heifers,  3  herd  bulls,  also  a  few  heifer  calves. 
P.  K.  FISHER,  Fisher  Palomino  Farms,  Souderton,  Pa. 

_ SHEEP _ 

—  FOR  SALE:  LARGE  HUSKY  DORSET  RAMS — 
FROM  THE  BLOODLINES  OF  CHAMPIONS. 

H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 


Wanted:  IOO  Shropshire  baby  lambs  or  yearling  ewes. 
Write  MEROPI  FARMS,  R.  D.  I,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

HOL  STEINS 


Tompkins  Co.  Dispersal 

C.  F.  CROWE  HERD 

FRIDAY,  MAY  2  at  12:30  P,  M. 
Located  I  mile  West  of  DRYDEN  on  Route  13 

50  —  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  50 

(35  Registered  —  15  high  grades) 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  nearly  all  calfhood  vaccin¬ 
ated  and  blood  tested,  in  excellent  condition. 
26  of  milking  age.  Of  the  46  females  selling, 
there  are  29  that  have  a  2X  record  themselves  of 
500  lb.  fat,  or  are  out  of  cows  that  have  a  500 
lb.  fat  record.  The  sensational  average  on  this 
basis  being— 526  lb.  fat.  All  sired  by  proven 
sires — this  herd  was  formerly  owned  by  Alton 
Mott.  5  consecutive,  desirable,  proven  sires. 
HERE  IS  A  REAL  HERD  RANKING  AMONG 
THE  BEST  FOR  PRODUCTION  IN  STATE. 
CYRIL  F.  CROWE,  Owner,  DRYDEN,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus*  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


HOLSTEINS 

HAVE  “MORE 
OF  EVERYTHING 


You  want  the  utmost  returns  from  your 
investment  in  a  dairy  herd  and  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle  “deliver  the  goods.”  It’s  no 
mere  accident  that  Holsteins  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  for  they  assure 
the  dairyman  . , . 

•  MORE  MILK 


MORE 


TOTAL 

FAT 


MORE 

MORE 


VEAL 

VALUE 

RESALE 

VALUE 


TRUE  TYPE  HOLSTEIN  COW 


GREATER  PRODUCTION:  Hol¬ 
steins  hold  all  official  records 
for  production  of  milk  and 
butterfat  by  registered  pure¬ 
bred  cows. 


. .  ♦  Yes,  you  get  more  for  your 
feed,  your  labor,  your  barn 
space  —  more  of  everything 
when  your  herd  is  HOLSTEIN  1 


LONGER  PRODUCTIVE  LIFE: 

Many  Holstein  cows  continue 
to  reproduce  regularly  with 
strong,  healthy  calves.  One  17 
year  old  recently  produced  18,279  pounds 
of  milk  and  808  pounds  of  butterfat. 
GREATER  ADAPTABILITY:  This  breed  thrives 
in  all  climates.  Nearly  50%  of  all  registered  dairy  cattle  in 
North  America  are  Holsteins. 

PRODUCE  HUSKIER  CALVES:  Holstein  calves  average  91 
pounds  at  birth  as  compared  to  64  pounds  for  3  other 
major  dairy  breeds.  They  develop  rapidly;  calf  troubles 
are  at  a  minimum  in  Holstein  herds. 

SUPERIOR  MILK  FOR  BABIES:  The  curd  is  softer  and  more  easily  digested  than  that  of  the  so- 
called  “rich"  milks.  The  fat  globules  are  small  and  easily  absorbed.  Studies  of  milk  show  that 
the  true  Vitamin  A  content  may  be-as  much  as  60%  greater  per  unit  of  fat  than  in  the  milk  of 
other  breeds. 

FREE  JUDGING  MANUAL  .  .  . 

Learn  the  fine  points  of  Holsteins — send  for  a  copy  of 
this  valuable  book  TODAY. 

THE  HOLSTEIN  - FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Box  1072  •  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


BIO 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
AUCTI  O  3NT 
THURSDAY,  MAY  1,  1947 

150  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  sensational  producing  and  high  bred  herd  of 

BURTIS  FARMS  sell  at  farm  5  miles  north  of 
CORTLAND  on  the  Truxton  Road. 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  majority 
Bangs’s  Vaccinated. 

90  Cows  of  Milking  age  —  20  Bred  Heifers  — 
35  Open  Heifers  and  Calves  —  5  Bulls. 
Fresh  Cows  Close  Springers  Many  Fall  Cows 

All  foundation  animals  were  selected  tops 
from  the  best  sales  of  the  East  and  acquired 
regardless  of  price. 

The  3-year-old  HERD  SIRE  —  a  son  of  the 
world's  greatest  sire  of  high  test  —  MONTVIO 
CHIEFTAIN  7th  Sells.  His  dam.  a  4.5%  tester 
now  making  another  great  record.  He  has  25 
daughters  selling. 

THE  EAST’S  GRE1AT  QUALITY  AND  QUANTI¬ 
TY  DISPERSAL.  Be  on  hand  early.  Sale  starts 
at  10:00  A.  M.  in  a  big  tent. 

W.  W.  BURTIS,  Owner,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


W.  W.  SHERMAN  SELLING  HIS  GREAT- 
BRED  AND  HIGH  PRODUCING  HERD 
TUESDAY  APRIL  22 
BLOOMFIELD  CENTER,  CONN.,  at  his  farm 
6  miles  northwest  of  Hartfield,  Conn.,  20  miles 
south  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

90  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  90 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  under  state  super¬ 
vision,  younger  animals  calfhood  vaccinated, 
mastitis  tested.  60  Cows  including  45  2-and  3- 
year  olds,  10  yearlings  —  10  bulls.  A  nice  group 
of  heifer  calves.  THIS  IS  A  RAG  APPLE  HERD. 
1946  CTA  average— 476  lb.  fat,  14,047  lb.  milk. 
Herd  Sire  by  $2,000  Emperor  of  Mt.  Victoria  out 
of  i%  dam  with  561  lb.  fat.  4  own.  daughters  of 
the  famous  Emperor  of  Mt.  Victoria,  all  out  of 
dams  with  large  records.  Space  does  not  permit 
mention  of  the  many  sensationally  bred  animals 
selling  in  this  big  event — held  in  large  tent  start¬ 
ing  at  12:00  Noon.  Catalogs  at  ringside.  Buyers 
met  upon  request  at  Hartford  or  Springfield. 
Notify  W.  W.  SHERMAN,  Owner,  or  LESTER 
LOOMIS,  Manager,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

^^^^abe^Tdanagerjan^Auctioneer^^ 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


PEDIGREED  PERCHERON  STUD  FOR  SALE: 

Kind  and  gentle,  will  work  in  any  harness.  Five 
years  old  and  sound.  Reason  for  selling,  no 
future  for  same.  BENJAMIN  BRYAN 

BOX  482,  R.  F.  D.  I,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  PERCHER0IV  MARES  • 

5-6  year  old.  Weight  170Q.  Chunks.  $200.00  each. 


Other  Livestock  Adver 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  SPRING  SALE  of 
ULSTER,  SULLIVAN,  AND  ORANGE 
COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  CLUB 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  26, 

Fair  Grounds,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
78  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  — 78 
60  COWS  —  8  BULLS 

10  Heifer  Calves  (these  calves  selling  only  to 
boys  and  girls  interested  in»  4-H  and  FFA),  Ail 
offerings  hand-picked,  meeting  all  health  require¬ 
ments  for  shipment  into  other  States.  38  well- 
known  breeders  in  Southeastern  New  York  let  the 
Committee  take  their  pick.  8  Bulls  backed  by 
proven  production  and  ready  for  service.  THIS 
IS  THE  SALE  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  WAITING 
FOR  —  A  genuine  high-class  event  of  tops  in 
breeding,  production,  and  health. 

SALE  COMMITTEE:  Hallock  H.  Gerow,  Leonard 
Baird,  Frank  Elliott,  B.  H.  Decker,  Philip 
Rahl,  John,  Gerow. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Second. 

LEWIS  CO.  HOLSTEIN  CLUB  SALE 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

SATURDAY,  MAY  3  on  Fair  Grounds, 
LOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 

A  hand-picked  offering  from  good  herds  of  this 
leading  dairy  county.  All  blood  tested,  younger 
animals  Bang’s  Vaccinated.  A  highly  desirable 
offering  throughout.  Sale  held  in  big  tent,  re¬ 
gardless  of  weather. 

Fresh  Cows  —  Close  Springers  —  Heifers  due  in 
early  Fall  —  Heifer  Calves  —  Service  Age  Bulls 
JOHN  FREEMAN,  Boonvilie,  N.  Y.  and  HENRY 
WELLER,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Committee. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Third. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  29 
CANTON,  N.  Y.,  at  Hopper  Farm  within 
Village  limits. 

Mostly  calfhood  vaccinated,  blood  tested,  healthy. 
A  choice  offering  personally  selected  by  committee 
who  sought  for  uniform  good  type,  good  testers, 
and  good  producers  with  popular  breeding.  32  Con¬ 
signors  offer  choice  animals  from  14  different  St. 
Lawrence  townships.  BEAR  IN  MIND:  St. 
Lawrence  Co.  is  a  top  dairy  county  of  the  State 
and  has  many  herds  established  30  and  40  years 
ago.  You  will  get  real  quality  and  production  when 
you  attend  this  sale  starting  at  12:30  in  a  large 
tent.  LET’S  MAKE  IT  A  DATE  —  PLAN  TO 
ATTEND.  HARLEY  BENNETT,  Chairman, 
Sale  Committee,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


ARNOLDWOLD  HORSES 

WON  FOUR  GRAND  CHAMPIONSHIPS  AT  1946  ROYAL  WINTER  FAIR,  TORONTO 

Also  —  1  Reserve  Grand  Championship 
4  Senior  Championships 

1  Reserve  Senior  Championship 

2  Reserve  Junior  Championships 
31  class  ribbons,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  etc. 

Each  horse  shown  in  one  class  only,  except  for  groups. 

PRESENT  OFFERING:  200  Pedigreed  stallions  —  Percherons,  Belgians,  Clydesdales, 
French  Canadians,  French  Coachers,  Hackneys 
Many  show-ring  ^prospects,  carrying  class  A  and  B  Federal  -  Provincial  Premium 
certificates.  500  Pedigreed  Mares  —  Percherons,  Belgians,  Clydesdales,  French  Cana¬ 
dians.  Many  in  foal  to  Champion  sires.  Several  hundred  grade  mares,  both  in-foal 
and  open.  Special  prices  on  carload  lots.  All  ages.  Arnoldwold  Horses  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive.  Let  us  quote  you  on  your  requirements. 

GILBERT  E.  ARNOLD,  Owner  Grenville,  Que.  Canada 
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It's  not  too  soon  to  plan  a 

UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM 

for  your  home 


Look  forward  to  modern,  efficient  heating . . .  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System!  For  here  is 
healthful,  trouble-free  heat,  day  and  night,  year  in  year 
out^There’s  a  Utica  System  for  every  type  of  home  . .  - 
with  oil  or  coal  .  .  .  hot  water  or  steam  —  but  right  now 
veterans’  housing  comes  first.  However  the  day  is  com¬ 
ing  when  your  Utica  System  will  be  available  ...  so 
wait  for  it! 


lifetime  Comfort  and  Economy 

When  your  Utica  Radiator  Heat¬ 
ing  System  comes,  it  comes  to 
stay . . .  for  Utica  Heating  Systems 
are  made  for  service  .  .  .  giving 
clean,  even,  healthful  heat  with 
an  economy  of  fuel!  A  Utica 
System  is  well  worth  waiting  for! 


UTICA  RADIATORS 

. . .  engineered  for  efficiency, 
and  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  to  fit  any  decorative 
scheme  unobtrusively. 


RED  SQUARE  BOILERS 

. . .  made  in  a  complete 
range  of  sizes  to  meet 
your  heating  require¬ 
ments  efficiently! 


Plan  now  for  Healthful  Heat 

Soon  we  will  be  ready  once  more 
to  offer  you  the  warmth,  comfort, 
and  fuel  economy  of  a  Utica 
Radiator  steam  or  hot  water  heat¬ 
ing  system.  If  your  future  holds  a 
new  or  remodeled  home  —  plan 
NOW  for  Utica  Radiator  Health¬ 
ful  Heat! 


Utica  Radiator  Corporation 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 

Utica  2,  New  York 


Sell  GREETING  CARDS 


i  Jo  o' 


Fast  Sales,  Big  Profits.  Show  ex¬ 
quisite  Everyday,  Birthday,  Easter 
Humorous  Box  Assortments.  Also 
Gift  Wraps,  Stationery,  Corres-i 
pondence  Notes.  Special  Offers. 

Extra  Bonus.  Experience  unneces- 
Prompt  service.  Request  $1.  Everday  Assortment 
approval.  HEDENKAMP  &.  COMPANY, 

Broadway,  Dept.  A-33,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

WIGWAM  FLUE  DOCTOR 

PERMANENTLY  CURES  ALL  CHIMNEY  DRAET, 
CREOSOTE  AND  OTHER  TROUBLES.  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  For  Literature  and  Dealer  Offer  Write  — 
WIGWAM  FLUE  TOP  CO.,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00:  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98:  100  25  Cents.  Prints 
percales  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Pattern*! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (N),  Bedford,  Penna. 

LADIES  FULL  FASHIONED  HOSIERY 

Nylons  —  Guaranteed  perfect  color.  Magic  Beige, 
sizes  8%  to  10%:  3  pairs  $4.00  postpaid,  no  C.  0.  D. 

FRANK  W.  ROBINSON,  R.  D.  2,  READING,  PA. 

RAISE  BULBS  For  Profit.  Tremendous  demand  now. 
Marketing  services.  Write  MISSION  HILL  GARDENS, 
P.  O.  Box  224,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


MOTHER  DESERVES  ON 

MOTHER’S  DAY 

A  GIFT  OF  EXQUISITE  BEAUTY 

Give  Her  A  Genuine 

AMERICAN  BROADTAIL 

(Sheared  Lamb) 

Ascot  Scarf 

$11.70  Tax  Included 

A  gift  she  will  enjoy  wearing  all  year 
round.  Made  in  white -black- brown -grey. 

Mention  color  desired.  Send  check  or 
money-order  or  pay  postman,  plus  C.O.D.  charges. 
Full  purchase  price  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  and  returned  within  10l  days. 

D  &  M  AGINES 

(Manufacturing  Furriers) 

244-48  W.  27th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  and  8  prints  25c  or  8  en¬ 
largements  30c.  Reprints  3c.  Enlargements  4c. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-C,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  AND  TWO  MAN  CHAIN  SAWS 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE.  NEW  YORK 


GALAX  AUTOMATIC  SELF  WINDING  WATCH 

Direct  From  Importer  at  Special  Price  of  $  *y  J  50 

( Plus  lOfo  Federal  Tax)  bAA““ 

An  accurate,  smart-looking  watch  1#  jT 
made  by  the  National  Watch  Company  of 
Switzerland.  Self-winding  by  normal  mo¬ 
tion  of  wrist.  Ideal  for  rugged,  outdoor 
wear.  A  wonderful  value  at  a  rock-bottom 
price.  Send  your  order  now. 

Shipment  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid 

GALA X  COMPANY 

2  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


•  17  Jewels 

•  Waterproof 

•  Shockproof 

•  Luminous  Dial 

•  Anti-Magnetic 

•  All-Steel  Case 

•  Sweep-Second 


April  19,  1947 


Weather  is  beguiling, 

Not  a  cloud  in  sight; 

Sun  is  busy  smiling 
Down  with  all  his  might. 


Then  a  sudden  flurry, 
Cherry  blooms  or  snow, 
Dancing  as  they  scurry. 
Putting  on  a  show. 


Every  kind  of  weather 
Strutting  on  display, 

All  mixed  up  together — • 
What  a  dappled  day! 


—  Mary  Boyd  Wagner 


Simple  Springtime  Meal  for  Guests 


Springtime  luncheon  or  supper  dish  of  baked  sausage  and  hot  potato  salad, 
garnished  and  served  fresh  out  of  the  oven  in  its  own  dish. 


If  you  are  having  friends  in  for  an 
afternoon  and  are  giving  them  a 
nice  luncheon  first,  there  is  an 
appetizing  meal,  easily  prepared,  which 
can  be  served  in  the  glass  cake 
baking  dish  in  which  a  combination 
of  hot  potato  salad  and  sausages  has 
been  baked.  Serving  four  as  a  basic 
recipe,  only  20  minutes  are  required  in 
a  350  degree  oven.  Following  are  the 
directions  for  a  tasty  recipe  pleasant 
at  any  Springtime  table,  lunch  or 
supper.  Precede  it  with  soup  or  fruit 
cup,  serve  it  with  hot  biscuits,  add 
dessert  and  coffee,  and  your  guests 
will  fare  well. 

Four  cups  diced  cooked  potatoes;  Vz 
cup  diced  celery;  1  tablespoon  minced 
parsley;  8  green  onions;  8  link  sausages; 
1  cup  hot  milk;  1  egg,  beaten;  Vs  cup 
vinegar;  2  teaspoons  flour;  2  table¬ 
spoons  sugar;  lx/2  teaspoons  salt;  Vs 
teaspoon  pepper;  1  teaspoon  dry 


The  Little  Brown  House 

We  all  have  pet  signs  of  the  times. 
The  laughing  crow,  the  phoebe  call  of 
the  chickadee,  the  love  song  of  the 
blue  jay,  the  barking  of  foxes  on  moon¬ 
light  nights— these  tell  us  that  Spring 
is  at  hand.  But  when  John  gets  out  his 
beloved  old  felt  hat,  brushes  it,  and 
tries  it  on  to  see  if  it  fits  as  usual, 
we  know  that  Spring  has  actually  come. 

Trixy  presented  us  with  a  family  of 
pups  and  seven  were  raised.  Three  have 
gone  to  make  little  children  happy;  the 
others  will  go  soon.  When  we  have  a 
new  puppy,  I  always  recall  the  old 
man’s  first  rule  in  puppy  training: 
“You  have  to  know  more  than  your 
dog.”  I  would  add:  “You  must  control 
your  tongue  and  temper”  before  try¬ 
ing  to  train  a  pup,  colt  or  any  other 
animal.  This  applies  especially  for 
children.  But  Frisky,  White  Elephant, 
Tip,  Toby  and  Mickey  have  helped  us 
all  pass  many  dull  hours. 

Our  papering  job  has  now  covered 
four  rooms  with  only  one  more  to  do. 
The  men  helped  in  the  bad  weather 
with  moving  furniture  and  hanging  the 
borders.  Rugs,  chair  and  couch  cushion 
covers  were  finished  earlier  which 
gives  us  freedom  for  outdoor  work. 

We  are  trying  ground  cherry  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  My  folks  used 
to  raise  them  and  called  them  husk 
tomatoes.  We  then  had  them  in  rich 
preserves  while  a  neighbor  often  dried 
them  to  use  in  place  of  raisins  in  fruit 
cake.  Lately  I  have  taken  our  canned 
rhubarb,  added  a  cooked  orange,  peel 
and  all  cut  fine,  and  then  a  commercial 
syrup.  Boiled  slowly  until  quite  thick, 
this  satisfies  the  family’s  craving  for 
sweets,  and  is  good  as  a  sandwich 
spread  or  with  hot  biscuits.  Every 
extra  apple  was  canned  last  Fall.  Now 
I  add  to  them  syrup,  a  bit  of  cinnamon, 


mustard;  1  tablespoon  sausage  fat;  5 
sprigs  parsley;  and  4  radishes,  sliced. 

Mix  together  potatoes,  celery,  minced 
parsley  and  green  onions  cut  into  Vi 
inch  pieces.  Arrange  these  vegetables 
in  center  of  heat-resistant  glass  square 
cake  dish,  eight  inch  size.  Cook  sau¬ 
sages  in  skillet  for  about  10  minutes. 
Place  sausages  around  mound  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  cake  dish.  Place  milk  in  top 
of  double  boiler.  Stir  in  beaten  egg  and 
vinegar.  Combine  flour,  sugar,  salt, 
pepper  and  mustard  and  add  to  liquid 
ingredients  in  double  boiler.  Cook, 
stirring  constantly,  for  about  eight 
minutes  or  until  sauce  is  thick  and 
smooth  and  has  no  starchy  taste.  Stir 
in  one  tablespdon  sausage  fat. 

Pour  sauce  over  vegetables  in  the 
cake  dish  and  bake  in  moderate  oven, 
350  degrees  F.  for  about  20  minutes. 
Remove  from  oven  and  garnish  salad 
with  parsley  sprigs  and  radish  slices. 


clove  and  lemon,  and  we  find  them 
very  acceptable. 

The  old  saying  goes  that  maple  sap 
will  not  begin  to  run  in  earnest  until 
after  a  good  Spring  rain.  We  had  ours 
in  mid-March.  This  year  the  price  of 
maple  products  bids  fair  to  be  high. 
It  really  should  be;  sugar  makers  are 
entitled  to  day  wages  and  interest  on 
the  money  invested.  During  the  past 
two  seasons  the  ceiling  price  would  not 
pay  the  cost  of  production,  so  many 
orchards  went  untouched  as  the  men 
could  earn  more  at  other  work.  We 
look  forward  to  a  good  sugar  season  as 
the  leafage  was  abundant  last  year  and 
the  foliage  ripened  in  glorious  colors. 

The  comparatively  mild  Winter  just 
over  may^^make  the  bees  come  out 
stronger  ana  thus  give  us  a  better  194  < 
honey  crop.  As  always  this  is  the  time 
of  year  when  looking  ahead  holds  much 
to  give  us  renewed  zest  for  our  rural 
life.  Mother  Bee 


Thought  for  Today 

One  never  knows  how  far  back  a 
single  query  may  reach,  or  how  long 
the  response  will  continue.  After  no 
further  replies  seemed  to  be  coming 
in,  in  answer  to  Miss  A.  S.’s  request  for 
the  words  of  an  old  song,  there  arrived 
one  letter  which  gave  a  complete  little 
history  of  that  song.  We  are  glad  to 
pass  on  to  all  who  are  interested  m 
“The  Dying  Nun”  (over  200  readers 
wrote  to^  us)  that  it  was  “composed 
and  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by 
Louie  Brewster.  Words  by  Nathalie 
[Brewster].  Most  respectfully  dedicated 
to  a  beloved  pupil,  Miss  Eliza  Kennedy. 
A.  D.  1865.  From  the  Clerk’s  Office  m 
the  District  Court  for  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania.”  We  are  greatly  m 
endebted  to  the  sender  for  this  record. 

p.  s. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Care  of  the  Scalp 

Understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
scalp  will  help  in  its  proper  care.  The 
scalp  is  full  of  tiny  sacs  which  secrete 
oil  A  nervous  person  is  apt  to  have 
a  greater  amount  of  secretions  than 
does  one  who  is  “easy-gbing,”  it  has 
been  found.  In  some  people  the  oils 
become  dry  on  the  scalp  and  prevent 
the  sacs  from  emptying  freely;  the 
result  is  a  dry  scalp.  In  other  people 
the  scales,  or  dandruff,  are  pushed  out 
onto  the  hair,  the  oil  flows  freely  and 
the  person  has  an  oily  scalp.  Sometimes 
the  dandruff  becomes  a  real  nuisance 
if  there  is  much  of  it.  It  may  even  be 
a  type  of  eczema  and  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  body.  In  such  instances 
only  a  doctor  specializing  in  this  trouble 
can  diagnose  and  prescribe  for  the 
patient. 

Quite  often,  when  dandruff  scales 
are  combed  off,  they  leave  the  scalp 
red  and  tender.  This  condition  may  be 
due  to  some  internal  glandular  con¬ 
dition  which  needs  medical  correction. 
Or  it  may  be  due  to  insufficient  amounts 
of  sunshine  striking  the  scalp  itself;  or 
incorrect  diet,  resulting  in  lack  of 
proper  vitamins.  Some  doctors  declare 
dandruff  is  a  germ  disease  contracted 
through  the  use  of  infected  combs  or 
brushes,  or  from  the  trying  on  of  hats 
which  have  been  on  infected  heads. 
Such  cases  make  a  difficult  condition 
to  cure.  No  solutions,  such  as  borax  in 
water,  and  no  freely  advertised  lotions 
or  salves  should  be  put  on  the  scalp 
without  doctor’s  orders.  While  they 
may  be  harmless  they  may  do  damage. 

The  best  treatment  for  dandruff, 
whether  the  scalp  is  dry  or  oily,  is  as 
follows:  Every  evening  part  the  hair 
in  various  places  and,  with  a  small 
piece  of  cotton,  rub  alcohol  directly 
onto  the  scalp.  Then  brush  the  scalp 
long  and  vigorously,  combing  the  loose 
dandruff  out.  Once  a  week,  or  more 
often,  part  the  hair,  as  above,  and  with 
a  toothbrush  apply  a  soap  solution  made 
by  melting  shaved  flakes  of  a  very  mild 
soap  in  hot  water  until  the  soap  has 
dissolved.  Take  a  full  half  horn;  for 
applying,  so  as  to  have  the  solution 
soak  into  every  inch  of  the  scalp.  Now 
wash  the  hair  in  rain  water  unless  your 
local  water  supply  is  very  soft  indeed. 
Shampooing  with  hard  water  or  hard 
soap  will  only  aggravate  dandruff. 
Rinse  your  hair  in  several  clear  waters. 
Keep  on  rinsing  it  until  the  hair 
squeaks  when  you  rub  it  between  two 
of  your  fingers.  Next,  dry  your  hair  in 
the  bright  sun  out  of  doors  if  weather 
permits,  constantly  rubbing  your  scalp 
with  a  soft  towel.  If  you  can’t  use  the 
sunshine  and  fresh  air,  be  persistent  in 
the  drying  until  you  have  rubbed  the 
scalp  free  of  all  moisture. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Small  Doll  125  Years  Old 
Went  West  But  Returned 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  rare  old  doll 
in  my  small  town.  Mrs.  C.  H.  B.  of 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  has  a  little  doll 
with  a  big  history.  This  doll  was  owned 
by  her  great-great-grandmother,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Mahanna  of  Vermont  and  carried 
to  Wisconsin  by  her  daughter,  Eliza 
Ann  Mahanna  Colvin  (via  Cattaraugus 
County,  New  York)  in  the  1850’s.  About 
10  years  ago  the  family  relic  was  sent 
back  to  Mrs.  B. 

About  six  inches  tall,  the  slender  toy 
has  apparently  a  head  and  shoulders  of 
enamelled  metal,  a  small  mid-section 
stuffed,  and  hand-carved  wooden  arms 
and  legs.  The  hair,  painted  on  in  black, 
is  looped  low  at  the  sides.  The  dress  is 
faded  black  with  colored  flowers  over 
melon  pink  petticoat  and  white  panta¬ 
lettes. 

Since  the  doll  belonged  to  the  mother 
of  Eliza  Ann  Colvin,  who  was  born  in 
1831,  it  must  be  at  least  125  years  old. 
It  has  started  fresh  interest  in  the 
history  of  these  two  American  families 
whose  emigration  to  the  West  is 
recorded  in  the  Colvin  family  Bible.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Mahannas  have 
been  in  this  country  at  least  200  years 
and  figured  in  the  early  -  Indian  wars 
on  the  Maine-Canada  border.  At  any 
rate,  the  1790  census  of  Vermont  lists 
John  “Mahama”  in  Tinmouth,  Rutland 
County,  with  household  of  “one  male 
over  16,  three  under,  two  females.” 

The  Colvins  in  this  country  originated 
in  Rhode  Island,  whence  at  least  two, 
Levi  and  Reuben,  moved  to  Vermont, 
where  they  received  Revolutionary 
pensions.  In  the  1790  census  there  were 
in  Vermont,  10  Colvins,  including  Levi 
and  Reuben,  four  Calvins  and  a 
McCalvin.  There  was  also  a  Calvin 
Ervin,  Joseph  and  John  Ervin  and 
David  Erwin. 

I  am  the  Historian  for  my  section  and 
I  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
Woman  and  Home  readers  who  may 
like  to  tell  me  about  such  members 
as  they  know,  or  have  record  of,  in 
these  families.  This  doll  is  a  small 
thing  but  small  things  often  loom  large 
in  history.  e.  s.  G. 

Note  to  readers:  All  letters  for 
E.  S.  G.  will  be  forwarded  to  her.  p.  s. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

I  am  a  lover  of  flowers.  In  my 
collection  are  delphiniums,  and  iris  in 
all  colors.  I  would  be  glad  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  all  flower  lovers. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  w.  J.  z. 


Having  lost  by  fire  all  my  standby 
recipes  from  years  of  housekeeping, 
I  would  be  so  glad  to  correspond  with 
readers  about  good,  everyday  recipes 
for  a  rural  family.  mrs.  c.  e.  t. 

New  York 


Ply  the  Needle  with  Pleasure  in  Patterns 


E-799  —  PRETTY  FLORAL  initials  for  towels,  pillow  cases  or  luncheon  sets  in  warm 
iron  transfers,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  set,  about  two  inches  high,  also  His  and  Hers.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions.  11c. 

2183  —  BACK  CLOSING  PINAFORE  has  wing  shoulders  that  fairly  fly  down  into 
handy  hip  pockets!  Outlined  in  colorful  lie  rac.  Wear  as  an  apron  or  in  Summer  as  a  house- 
dress.  Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size  36,  3Va  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

E-1099  —  CROCHET  these  wool  jackets  in  pastel  shades  for  the  newly  bom  infant. 
Little  time  required  to  make  both  from  this  pattern’s  complete  instructions.  11c. 

2630  —  IMPORTANT  daytime  dress  for  your  favorite  fabric  with  neck-to-hemline 
buttons  for  youthful,  slimming  effect.  New  low  skirt  flare  is  flattering.  Sizes  12-20;  36-44. 
Size  36,  3%  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

t-1180  —  THIS  LACEY  RUNNER  to  crochet  for  your  dresser,  chest  or  vanity.  Quickly 
and  .easily  made  in  openwork  design.  Complete  instructions  in  it  for  15x17  and  15x33-in.  11c. 

OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c.  OUR  FASHION  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME,  ADDRESS.  STYLE  NUMBER  AND  SIZE,  and  send  orders  to 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  New  York  City  resi¬ 
dents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c:  2c  tax  over  67c. 


Mobil  Kerosene 

“THE  THRIFTY  ALL-PURPOSE  FUEL" 


BURNS  HOT, 
STEADY- 
NO  WASTE! 


With  complete-burning 
Mobil  Kerosene,  you  get  all 
the  heat  you  pay  for!  No 
waste  —  no  fuss.  You’re  sure, 
too,  of  getting  full  measure, 
friendly  service,  economical 
heating. 


Mobil  Kerosene  is  clean, 
water-white  — ideal  for  all 
farm  needs  —  cooking,  heat¬ 


ing,  lighting.  It’s  money-sav¬ 
ing,  work-saving,  time-saving. 
Order  today. 


Mobil 
Kerosene 


Call  Your  Mobil  Kerosene  Dealer 
or  Your  Socony-Vacuum  Office 


Pitted  Sour  Cherries  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs.  sugar.. _ 

.  $8.30 

Strawberries  Whole  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs.  sugar . 

/"VTnkl  Columbian  Raspberries  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs.  sugar _ 

rKUZhW  Black  Raspberries  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs.  sugar . 

“  *“ w  '  Sliced  Pie  Apples  23  lbs.  fruit,  2  lbs.  sugar . 

Blueberries  30  lbs.  syrup  pack . 

Peach  Halves  30  lbs.  syrup  pack . . . 

For  home  canning,  pies,  saucer  preserves,  jelly,  baking.  All  charges 
THELM-0TT  FAR.MS  -  BOX  R, 

prepaid.  Send 
WEBSTER, 

money  order. 
NEW  YORK 

Get  one 


The  Sensational  Inland 

T  RACTALL 

The  Greatest  thing  on  wheels 
for  Boys  and  Girls  4  to  8 

Cast  aluminum  and  -steel  throughout,  fin¬ 
ished  in  red  baked  enamel.  Big  rubber  tires 
on  ball-bearing  disk  wheels.  Pedal  driven, 
non-slip  V  belt.  Bucket  seat,  mock  four¬ 
way  gear  shift  lever  and  throttle  just  like  a 
real  tractor. 

A  toy  that  makes  a  boy  happy,  useful  and 
teaches  him  to  do  things. 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
In  no  other  way  is  this  low  price  possible. 
Sent  Express  charges  collect  and  guaranteed 
on  a  money-back  basis  if  it  does  not  satisfy 
upon  its  arrival. 

Give  your  full  address  and  >  “ j  js 

enclose  check  or  money-  3)  /  (  S  *  ^ 
order  for . ^  - 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP. 

O  158-164  ELL1COTT  ST. 

Buffalo  3,  N.  Y.  Dept.  No.RN 

MOTHER’S  DAY 

GIVE  MOTHER  A  BOOK 

“For  Today’’ —  A  page  of  prose  and  poetry  for  each 
day  of  the  year.  Order  at  once.  Price  $2.50  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fletcher,  15  Euclid  Ave.,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 

GREETING  CARDS— All  Occasion  Box-Birthday  Box- 
Get  well  soon  box.  14  cards  to  box  $1.00  per  box 
prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

F.  W.  KIMBALL,  New  London,  New  Hampshire 


•  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS  • 

Of  the  finest  quality.  Select  yours  in,  your  own  home, 
from  large  samples  we  loan.  Postage  paid  both  ways. 

Write  YANKEE  FABRICS,  ROCKY  HILL,  CONN. 


WALL  PAPER 


GIVE  YOUR  HOUSE  NEW  APPEAL 

Wall  Paper  of  High  Quality  That 
Gives  Distinction  To  Your  Rooms 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
Free  Catalog  With  Large  Samples, 
All  Readily  Available. 

We  Pay  Shipping  Charges. 


Quality  Wall  Papers 

Box  252d/VJad/son,  Conn. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE 


wm 


m 


IN  YOUR  FARM  HOME? 


Saves  soap,  makes  work 
easier,  saves  washing-wear 
on  clothes. 

This  free  booklet  explains 
how  you  can  get  it  at  very 
little  cost.  No  obligation. 
Write  for  it. 


Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


ANTIQUE  BUTT&NS  WANTED.  Cash  by  return  mail. 
Edna  Cunningham,  425  Valley  Drive,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DRESS  GOODS 

FAST  COLOR  LAWNS,  PERCALES.  CREPES 

Sanforized  fast  color  twills  for  dresses,  house¬ 
coats,  aprons,  etc.  in  beautiful  stripes  and 
florals.  49c  to  $1.39  per  yard.  Send  us  your  trial 
order.  Postage  paid  with  remittance  or  ask 
for  samples. 

References:  Dun’s  or  1st  Natl.  Bank,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

ORADELL  FABRICS  CO.,  ORADELL,  N.  J. 


THE  MINUTE  SOUP  NOUREX 

MADE  WITH  FRESH  BEEF— BEEF  FAT— PARSLEY 

Vitamin-  “B”  ITeeps  indefinitely  without  refrigeration 
Excellent  for  camps,  resorts,  hiking,  picnics  and  sports¬ 
men.  Just  the  thing  for  unexpected  visitors.  Adults  and 
children  relish  it.  Adds  zest  to  your  own  soups,  sauces 
and  gravies.  Send  85c  for  5  oz.  trial  size.  (30  servings) 
2rrvnD1rv8inen£'!)l!.™Pi  Money  back  lf  not  satisfied. 

NOUREX  PRODUCTS  CO.,  603  E.I36  St.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Rubber  aprons,  heavy;  dairy,  kitchen.  Rubber  crib 
sheets,  heavy.  Rugged  canvas  containers,  10x16x14  in 
Adaptable  outing  pack,  clothes  hag.  etc.  Price  each 
item  $1.50  prepaid.  Satisfaction  or  refund. 

CHARLES  B.  SULLIVAN,  ASSONET,  MASS, 
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TN  everything  that  counts  in 
**•  good  combine  perform¬ 
ance,  " You  just  can’t  beat  the 
John  Deere  No.  12- A  Six-Foot, 
Full-Width,  Straight-Through 
Combine ”.  Its  well-balanced 
design  puts  it  ahead  of  the 
field — offers  you  more  value 
for  your  money. 

Surplus  capacity  for  saving 
more  grain  or  seed  in  all  crop 
conditions  .  .  .  easy  adapt¬ 
ability  for  successfully  har¬ 
vesting  all  combineable  crops 
.  .  .  exceptional  simplicity  for 
ease  of  operation  .  .  .  light 
weight  for  low  power  require¬ 


ments  .  .  .  lasting  strength  for 
field  dependability  and  low 
operating  cost — these  all-im¬ 
portant  No.  12-A  advantages 
are  your  'assurance  of  com¬ 
bine  harvesting  at  its  best. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
for  further  information.  A 
free  4-color  folder  will  be 
mailed  upon  request. 


John  Deere 


MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


with  Oxyquinolm 

Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  contains  Oxyquinolin,  a  bacteriostatic  A m 
agent  which  reduces  the  danger  of  secondary  infections 
and  promotes  clean  rapid  healing.  Rich  in  Lanolin  and 
essential  oils,  clean  to  apply... more  softening 
. . .  more  penetrating . . .  remains  in  prolonged  ^ 
antiseptic  contact,  relieves  soreness,  4j|| 
reduces  congestion. 

To  maintain  healthy,  productive  L 
udders,  practice  clean,  fast  milking.  To  j*®1 
promote  clean,  fast  healing  use 
Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm.  At  your 
dealer  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Additional  uses:  for  bruises,  abra 
sions,  wire  cuts,  or  os  o  general 
wound  dressing. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.  „ 

MORRIS  11,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  a 

Dr.  of  Veterinary 
Medicine 


■ftOttSit, 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  is  the  same  soothing,  sof¬ 
tening  ointment  in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  are  packed.  Try  the  small  quantity 
found  in  each  Dilator  container  and  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  how  effective  this  better  ointment  can  be. 


DEPENDABLE 

VETERINARY  PRODUCTS  J 


r  FULL 
HALF  POUND 


Clean  to  Apply 


April  19,  1947 


Farmers  Support  Sullivan 
County  Livestock  Co-op. 

Doing  business  under  the  name  of 
Sullivan  County  Farmers  Cooperative 
Marketing  Service,  a  weekly  consign¬ 
ment  auction  has  been  in  operation  in 
the  village  of  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y.,  since 
last  November.  The  idea  of  an  auction 
cooperative  was  proposed  and  brought 
into  being  by  the  Sullivan  County  local 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union.  There 
were  two  reasons:  one,  because  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  sorts  of  surplus  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  was  badly  needed  in  the  area; 
and  the  other,  because  farmers  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  small  farm-to-farm 
buyers  and  have  no  way  of  knowing 
or  getting  the  full  market  price  for 
their  surplus  livestock. 

After  election  of  a'  committee  for  the 
preliminary  work,  the  cooperative  was 
formally  organized  last  Summer.  A 
huge  barn,  almost  in  the  center  of 
Jeffersonville,  was  purchased  and  reno¬ 
vated,  and  a  large,  modern,  cinder- 
block  addition  was  erected  to  house 
the  sales  ring.  The  cost  was  financed 
by  the  sale  of  common  stock  to  farmers 
only,  and  much  of  the  work  done  by 
neighborhood  bees. 

Sales  are  held  every  Thursday.  The 
growth  of  the  business  has  been  steady 
and  has  already  gone  through  its  “trial 


and  judgment”  stage.  Livestock,  es¬ 
pecially  calves,  are  being  consigned  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  and  there 
have  been  a  few  complete  dairies  sent 
in.  So  far,  the  Co-op’s  best  and  most 
successful  market  has  been  calves. 
Ordinary  bobs,  under  a  week  old,  have 
brought  over  $21.  Top  for  a  veal  calf 
has  been  $61.  A  lot  of  hogs  have  also 
been  sold.  Connections  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  with  the  Farmers  Union  Live¬ 
stock  Commission  Company  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  which  has  already  sent 
one  carload  of  dairy  cows  and  another 
of  steers.  There  will  be  further  ship¬ 
ments  of  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle  and 
hogs  from  this  concern. 

While  the  auction  is  its  central  theme, 
the  cooperative  has  also  been  chartered 
as  a  handler,  both  in  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing,  of  all  kinds  of  goods  for  the  farm. 
Agencies  for  various  lines  of  farm 
supplies  have  been  secured  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  Farmers  Union  dairy  ration 
will  start  in  the  very  near  future. 

Membership  in  this  cooperative  is 
limited  to  farmers  who  are  also  holders 
of  common  stock,  although  dividends 
will  be  paid  to  all  who  do  business  with 
the  cooperative.  There  are  now  some¬ 
thing  over  100  members.  A  seven-man 
Board  of  Directors  is  headed  by 
William  Nestel,  Jeffersonville;  George 
Rosenberger,  Callicoon,  is  the  general 
manager.  B.  K. 


In  the  sales  ring  at  the  recently  organized  Sullivan  Farmers  Co-op.  Marketing 
Service  in  Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  County,  New  York. 


Spring  Pigs  on  Pasture 

(Continued  from  Page  279) 
lag  can  be  calculated  by  a  study  of 
the  figures  presented.  The  difference 
in  price  per  100  pounds  between  the 
high  of  September  and  the  low  of 
December,  for  the  period  discussed, 
was  $1.45.  If  Spring  pigs  are  farrowed 
in  time  to  be  weaned  and  started  on 
early,  good  pasture,  they  can  be  made 
to  reach  the  desirable  market  weight 
of  225  pounds  per  head,  if  full  fed 
grain,  in  time  to  sell  at  the  favorable 
high  prices  which  prevail  throughout 
September.  If  100  shoats  are  quickly 
fattened  in  this  manner  and  sold  in 
time  to  obtain  the  favorable  top  price 
mentioned,  it  would  represent  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $326,  based  on  the  figures 
quoted,  in  their  total  selling  price,  as 
contrasted  to  being  sold  on  a  later 
market  in  competition  with  relatively 
larger  numbers  of  other  Spring  pigs. 

Experimental  evidence  shows  that  on 
the  average  limited  feeding  of  Spring 
pigs  on  pasture  is  about  the  same  as 
for  full  feeding,  in  terms  of  feed 
needed  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain, 
and  consequently  feed  costs  do  not  vary 
greatly.  However,  the  quicker  pigs  can 
be  made  to  attain  a  suitable  market 
weight,  the  less  labor  is  involved,  and 
there  is  also  a  reduction  in  possible 
loss  from  disease.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  though,  that  there  are  some 
instances  where  it  might  be  better  and 
more  profitable  to  carry  pigs  along  on 
good  pastures  with  little  or  no  grain. 
One  case  where  this  would  be.  true  is 
when  it  is  desired  to  Fall  and  Winter 
fatten  steers  on  corn  with  feeder  pigs 
following  them.  When  this  is  done,  it 
is  best  to  use  pigs  that  weigh  under 
175  pounds.  Such  shoats  can  be  eco¬ 
nomically  carried  on  pasture,  plus  some 
limited  feeding  as  needed,  and  then 
fattened  to  good  advantage  on  the 
grain  that  is  wasted  and  undigested  by 
the  fattening  steers.  Another  situation 
where  it  would  be  more  profitable  to 
hold  pigs  to  limited  gains  on  pasture 
would  be  where  grain  was  scarce  and 
comparatively  high  in  price,  but  a  good 
corn  crop  or  much  lower  feed  prices 
were  in  prospect. 

Prospect  on  Pasture 

When  Spring  pigs  are  on  good  quality 
legume  pasture,  they  will  make  ex¬ 
cellent  gains  if  full  fed  corn  or  barley, 
plus  minerals,  without  any  additional 
protein  feeding.  However,  their  gains 
can  be  still  further  increased,  and  the 
cost  of  these  gains  thereby  reduced, 


if  they  are  also  fed  enough  of  some 
suitable  high  protein  feed  to  meet  their 
optimum  needs  for  digestible  protein. 
If  they  are  allowed  a  protein  feed,  such 
as  tankage  or  soybean  oil  meal,  in  a 
self-feeder,  and  are  also  self-fed  grain, 
they  will  usually  eat  only  what  is  best 
for  them.  Sometimes,  though,  they  will 
eat  more  of  the  expensive  protein  feed 
than  is  needed  because  it  is  more  pala¬ 
table.  In  order  to  avoid  this  possibility, 
the  protein  feed  can  be  mixed  with  the 
corn  or  barley  at  a  rate  varying  from 
one  part  protein  feed  to  nine  parts 
grain,  up  to  14  parts  of  grain  after  the 
pigs  attain  a  weight  of  over  150  pounds. 

On  the  average,  based  on  experi¬ 
mental  evidence,  each  100  pounds  of 
tankage  consumed  by  pigs  on  pasture 
will  save  about  170  pounds  of  corn  and 
10  pounds  of  minerals.  If  tankage  costs 
$80  a  ton,  corn  $60,  and  minerals  $2.00 
a  100  pounds,  the  $4.00  worth  of  tank¬ 
age  that  is  eaten  would  save  $5.10 
worth  of  corn  and  20  cents  worth  of 
minerals.  Even  more  important  than 
the  feed  cost  saving,  is  the  fact  that 
supplemental  protein  fed  pigs  will,  on 
the  average,  due  to  their  more  rapid 
gains,  attain  a  market  weight  of  225 
pounds  about  three  weeks  earlier  than 
comparable  pigs  that  have  not  been 
receiving  any  high  protein  supple¬ 
mental  feed. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge .  $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 

Eckles,  Anthony  &  Palmer .  4.30 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . 3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner. . . 3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . 3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards . 3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds . 2.50 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . 2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . 2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits,  „  nn 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook . 2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding,  _ 

Harry  C.  Peake . 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2 % 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Milk  sanitation  controls  are  tigntening  up.  It  s  more 
important  now  than  ever  before  to  be  sure  of  low 
bacteria  count  in  your  milk.  Start  with  your  milking 
equipment.  It  must  be  clean  and  sanitary. 


THE  Wdl 
FINEST  is| 
EQUIPMEI 


The  Conde  Milker  is  designed  for  quick,  easy  cleaning — 
sanitary  operation.  There’s  a  minimum  of  parts  and  no 
dirt-catchers  or  difficult  places  to  clean.  With  a  Conde, 
you  get  fast,  safe  milking  with  either  low  or  stand- 
ard  vacuum  —  and  a  sanitary  condition  that’s  easy  Jr  I 
to  maintain.  IL  J 


Here  are  three  of  Conde's  exclusive  sanitary 
features.  They're  yours — for  cleaner  milking: 


CONDE  "M"  PULSATOR 


CONDENSER  CUP 


CONDE  MILK  CLAW 


des  ten  gal- 
g  bet  wafer 
mcf  steriliza- 
w  control 
litotes  when 
dy  tar  use. 
5%  of  milk 
The  greatest 
in  cleaning 

on  ever  «*~ 


Saves  u 
house  c 
advance 
and  sfe 
fered  to 


CONDE  VACUUM  SUPPLIER 

Rugged,  dependable. 
Complete,  ready  to  install. 
Rotary  type  pump.  Perfect 
cooling  assured  by  evendis- 
tribution  of  air. 


Filtered  air  .  .  .  self-closing.  Stainless  steel.  Keeps  milk  Stainless  steel,  nickel  pol- 
non-adjustable,  poppet  type  in  pail,  where  it  belongs—  ished.  Milk  passages  large 
valves ...  positive  speed  ad-  out  of  pipe  line.  Serves  as  and  straight  through  ...  no 
justment  controlled  by  key  check  valve  to  retain  vac-  blind  spots.  End  sealed  with 

uum  in  pail.  sanitary  rubber  cap. 

ZZ MILKER 

KEEP  BACTERIA  COUNjm^B  ,nD  uirucD  ..nelT 

mtFmm  FOR  higher  profit 
-4#  down 

PASTE  COUPON  ON  PENNY  POSTCARD  FOR  EASY  MAILING  Drmmr^A 

CONDE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  BOX  R-171,  SHERRILL,  N.Y. 

I  Please  send  me  catalog  on:  ...  .The  Conde  Milker  ....  The  Conde  Milk  House  Unit, 
h  I  milk . cows. 

5 

1  Name . . . 

|  Address . 

mmmmmmmmMmmmmMm  mmmts.m  mmarmrmmsrm  mmmm 
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M1C0  offers  you  2  easy  low  cost  methods 
of  preventing  a  deficiency  of  essential  trace  minerals 

1.  Use  dairy  feeds  that  are  "mineral-balanced"  with  MlCO. 

2.  Hand-feed  MlCO  with  grain— or  with  hay  or  silage. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  of  these  two  methods  of  supplying  adequate 
quantities  of  all  the  essential  trace  minerals.  If  you  buy  custom 
mixed  dairy  feed,  ask  your  feed  dealer  to  include  Mico  in  the 

mix;  or,  if  you  prefer,  buy  Mico  by  the  bag 
and  hand-feed  it. 

Whichever  method  you  use,  you  can  be 
sure  that  your  dairy  herd  is  protected 
against  a  deficiency  of  cobalt,  iodine,  manga¬ 
nese,  copper,  iron  and  other  trace  minerals. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  about  Mico  and 
write  today  for  a  free  Lime  Crest 
” Minute  Library”  on  minerals  in 
the  feeding  of  livestock  and  poultry. 


MICO  PR°nOWN 


I*ll«  - - 

1  AND 

WRITE  FOR 

CALCIUM 

FREE  BOOKLET 

\  

ON  MINERALS 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126M,  Newton,  N.  J. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  OARAGES 
That  took  tike  Wood 

Shipped  /Xagmttir* 
(■•My  emaetsd. 


Stoat  Building*  lor  AM 
Pursoooo 

• 

Write  for  information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  i. 


—GOOD  SILAGE- 

GREEN  CROPS  OR  CORN 

Enough  Sllogerm  to  treat  100  tons  for  $12.75. 
Supply  YOUR  silage  with  a  lire,  virile,  lactic- 
acid  producing  bacteria  before  the  bacteria  which 
causes  spoilage  gets  a  start.  Write  for  free  booklet, 

THE  SU0GERMC0.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7  x  9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  FOR  137 
DIFFERENT  MODELS.  Describe  your  needs  for 
Immediate  price  quotations.  Order  from  IRVING’S 
TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY.  Fargo,  North  Dakota 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write  — 

CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  10,  Mass. 


Dept. 

9 

Melcher  St. 


TK  -»E  KILLS  WEEDS 


2000'F  controlled  heat  quickly,  easily  de¬ 
stroys  seeds,  roots,  brush,  poison  ivy,  wild 
morning  glory,  Canada  thistle,  other  un¬ 
wanted  growths.  Many  uses:  splitting 
rocks,  burning  stumps,  sterilizing  poultry 
houses.  Burns  kerosene.  Does  the  work  of 
4  men.  Safe,  easy  to  use.  10  day 
trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
f  Free  catalog  HAUCK  MFG.  CO. 
**  119  Tenth  St-  Brooklyn  15.  N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phi  la.  6,  Pa. 
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Artificial  Insemination  Problems 


SAFE • • • 

Easy  To  Us® 

Just  Mix  Patented  PAY-9J  With  IFeed 
and  Banish  Large  Roundworms 


Pay-U  contains  SODIUM  FLUORIDE  PLUS 
other  valuable  ingredients  ...  a  gentle 
laxative  and  blood-building  minerals  » . . 
which  “cushion  the  shock”  of  worming. 
Amazingly  effective.  Banishes  95%,  or  more, 
of  large  roundworms.  No  costly  feed  set-backs 
-pigs  normally  gain  weight  during  treatment. 
Easy  to  use.  Just  mix  PAY-U  with  feed.  Bess 
work  to  treat  all  your  pigs  than  it  used  to  take 
tor  a  single  pig.  Nearly  18  million  pigs  already 
jmgg^  _  m  successfully  treated, 

SSbI  I  I  Made  W  bl-year-old 

m  M  ff  firm.  Have  thriftier 
af  JF  fl  fl  bogs.  Save  work.  Save 
M.H  Wf  mJF  feed.  Save  money. 
Jr  Mail  coupon  NOW-> 

“  u#  s.  PAtear  ho.  ^027967 

LARGE  ROUNDWORM  EXPELLER  lor 


No  Starving 
No  Catching 
No  Exciting 
No  Drenching 


>  Pay-0 
laboratories, 
>-  Quincy,  III.  54 

Send  me  the  new 
>  patented  Pay-U 
Large  Roundworm  Ex- 


kH  for  Hogs  as  check- 

,  ed  below,  with  full  instruc- 
.  *  tions  for  easy  use. 

‘  y*  motr-nn  *y  ,  j— -  jy2  lb  cans  at  $1_2s 

weight  loss  .  vL',  H  (treats  15  50-lb.  pi 
it  back  Of  larger  hogs). 

Rthnitc  r  |  |  3  ib.  cans  at  $2.30  ner  car 


Avoid 
and  set 
old  methods. 


25  per  can 
pigs  or  10 


PayU| 


I  enclose  $ _ 


[~]  3  h>.  cans  at  $2.30  per  can  (treats 
1 — 1  30  50-lb,  pigs  or  20  larger  hogs). 


diet  MWflwo** 

limit* 

FOR  ROCS 


HOGS 


I  I  5  lb.  cans  at  $3.70  per  can  (treats  50  50-lb. 
1 — 1  pigs  or  33  larger  hogs). 

_ □  Money  Order  □  Check 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ 

R.  R. - City - State _ _  _ 

My  dealer’s  name  is _ _ 

City - -  State _ 


Many  problems  must  be  faced  in 
conducting  an  artificial  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these,  es¬ 
pecially  in  new  organizations,  is  that 
of  finances  and  yolume  of  business.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  profited  by  observing 
the  correction  of  errors  of  our  pioneers, 
we  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  which  have  caused  the  failure 
of  many  associations.  Other  serious 
difficulties  arise  from  poor  semen  due 
to  poor  bulls,  improper  feed  and  lack 
of  exercise  of  bulls,  inadequate  labora¬ 
tory  facilities,  improper  handling  of 
semen,  careless  sterilization  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  untrained  inseminators. 

The  key  to  success  in  artificial  in¬ 
semination  is  the  maintenance  of 
superior  bulls  and  a  high  conception 
rate.  The  purpose  of  an  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  program  is  to  promote  dairy  herd 
improvement.  To  accomplish  this,  semen 
from  superior  bulls  only  should  be  made 
available  to  all  dairymen.  Equally  as 
important  to  the  dairymen  is  a  high 
conception  rate.  Without  it,  his  cows 
will  not  freshen  at  yearly  Intervals, 
thus  creating  a  great  financial  loss. 
It  is  a  tremendous  task  to  keep  a 
sufficient  quantity  and  quality  of  semen 
in  the  field.  Bull  committees  must  be 
constantly  in  search  of  good  bulls,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  by  careful  selection 
and  intelligent  culling  that  a  herd  of 
the  highest  quality  can  be  maintained. 

The  collection  of  semen  must  be  en¬ 
gineered  with  considerable  degree  of 
judgment  and  patience.  Some  bulls  are 
shy,  fearing  people  or  the  breeding 
rack.  Some  work  better  out-of-doors, 
others  need  a  change  in  teaser  cows 
and  require  more  time.  Each  has  a 
different  temperament  and  must  be 
handled  accordingly.  From  experience, 
it  has  been  concluded  that  to  get  the 
best  semen,  it  should  be  collected  at 
a  certain  stage  of  the  excitement  period. 
The  temperature,  weather  and  humidity 
all  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  bulls. 
Each  sample  should  undergo  several 
very  rigid  tests  to  determine  its  quality. 
When  it  reaches  the  laboratory,  it  is  at 
approximately  100  degrees  F.  To  pre¬ 
vent  injury  to  the  spermatazoa,  from 
a  sudden  drop  in  temperature,  75  to  80 
degrees  F.  should  be  maintained  in  the 
laboratory  during  the  collection  and 
examination  period.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  tests  which  may  be  per¬ 
formed:  1.  The  microscopic,  with  the 
cells  actually  being  seen,  and  their 
motion  and  morphology  observed  and 
studied.  2.  The  metabolism  test,  known 
as  methylene  blue  or  clearing  time, 
which  reveals  some  evidence  of  their 
vitality  and  chance  of  survival.  3.  A 
concentration  examination,  with  which, 
as  the  name  infers,  the  number  of  cells 
contained  in  the  sample,  is  determined. 
It  has  been  learned,  from  past  experi¬ 
ence,  that  a  certain  concentration  must 
be  used  to  obtain  maximum  results. 
4.  The  general  appearance,  which  is 
considered  very  important,  there  being 
a  great  variation  in  this  respect. 

Every  sample  which  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  each  examination 
should  be  discarded  and  replaced  with 
another  of  proper  quality.  Periods  are 
experienced  when  it  is  necessary  to 
collect  many  ejaculates  before  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  desired  quality  is  obtained. 

A  temperature  of  40  degrees  F.  is 
considered  ideal  for  storage  of  semen. 
This  is  not  cold  enough  to  freeze  the 
semen,  but  it  is  sufficiently  cool  to  keep 
the  cells  in  a  dormant  state,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  exhaustion  of  their  energy. 
The  gradual  cooling  to  this  temperature 
may  be  accomplished  by  immersing  the 
tube  of  semen  in  a  body  of  water  of 
75  to  80  degrees  F.  (equal  to  the 
temperature  of  the  laboratory)  and  set¬ 
ting  into  a  cold  room  of  40  degrees. 
The  semen  should  be  mixed  with  a 
buffer  solution  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
may  be  done  before  or  after  cooling, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  semen  and 
buffer  should  be  of  equal  temperature. 
The  most  commonly  used  buffers  are 
sodium  citrate  and  sodium  phosphate. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  semen  can 
be  diluted  as  high  as  1: 100  with  sodium 
citrate  without  injury  to  the  sperm, 
and  indications  are  that  a  much  higher 
dilution  is  possible  with  equal  results. 
The  general  procedure  is  to  place  the 
semen  in  test  tubes  labeled  with  the 
bull’s  barn  name  and  registration 
number.  Test  tubes  are  then  corked 
and  sealed  with  paraffine.  Each  sample 
is  accompanied  by  sufficient  information 
to  properly  identify  it. 

To  maintain  proper  temperature 
while  in  transit,  generally,  each  ship¬ 
ment  is  accompanied  by  a  balloon  or 
tin  can  of  ice  as  a  refrigerant.  Each 
tube  is  placed  in  a  paper  tube  or 
wrapped  in  paper  for  protection  against 
the  ice.  These  tubes  and  the  balloon 
or  can  of  ice  are  carefuly  wrapped  in 
an  ice  cream  wrapper  or  insulator  and 
placed  in  an  insulated  box.  The  ship¬ 
ments  may  be  mailed  daily  by  special 
delivery  to  assure  arrival  in  the  field 
the  morning  following  collection,  ait 
the  latest.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  a  few 
difficulties,  it  is  possible  for  the  in- 
seminator  to  carry  fresh  semen  every 
day  and  give  the  dairymen  service 
from  these  superior  sires,  365  days  of 
the  year.  From  this  point,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  success  rests  upon  the  should¬ 
ers  of  the  inseminator.  Good  quality 
semen  may  be  produced  and  processed 
under  ideal  conditions,  but,  if  it  is  not 
kept  under  proper  conditions  and  the 


insemination  properly  administered 
the  initial  precautions  may  as  well  have 
been  omitted. 

The  40  degree  F.  temperature  should 
be  maintained  until  the  semen  is  used 
Immediately  upon  its  arrival,  the 
temperature  should  be  checked.  If  it 
is  found  to  be  40  degrees  F.,  it  should 
be  immediately  transferred  to  a 
refrigerator  or  vacuum  bottle  of  the 
same  temperature.  If  the  temperature 
is  higher,  it  should  be  immersed  in  a 
body  of  water  of  equal  temperature 
and  exposed  to  40  degrees  F.,  allowing 
it  to  cool  gradually  to  this  degree.  The 
semen  should  be  handled  gently  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury  to  the  spermatazoa.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  strictly  sterile  equipment  should 
be  used.  Caution  should  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  introduction  of  bacteria  to  the 
genital  organs  from  passing  the  catheter 
through  an  uncleaned  vulva. 

These  statements  are  based  on  con¬ 
clusions  of  experimental  work  con¬ 
ducted  by  research  departments  in  vari¬ 
ous  colleges  and  on  the  actual  practice 
of  many  of  the  successful  artificial 
breeding  units.  F.  L.  Van  Hooser 

Lame  Shouldered  Horse 

Several  weeks  ago  I  had  a  very  fine 
horse  develop  a  little  lameness.  From 
my  experience  with  horses,  I  thought 
the  trouble  was  in  the  shoulder.  I  could 
find  nothing  in  the  foot,  no  tenderness 
or  heat.  A  little  patch  of  hair  had  been 
knocked  off  the  point  of  the  shoulder. 
I  reasoned  that  he  had  either  been 
kicked  or  he  had  run  into  something. 
A  short  time  later  a  sweeny  developed. 

I  have  kept  this  shoulder  thoroughly 
rubbed  and  the  muscles  massaged  so 
that  the  tissues  are  loose  and  the  skin 
does  not  adhere  to  the  bone.  Ammonia 
and  lard  ointment  have  been  applied. 
Have  also  used  sulphuric  acid  and 
linseed  oil  (equal  parts).  I  have  used 
these  applications  more  as  stimulants 
than  as  blisters.  The  massage  has  been 
kept  up  thoroughly. '  This  accident 
happened  about  three  months  ago.  I 
have  been  very  faithful  in  carrying  out 
the  above  treatment  Still,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  results  obtained.  Now 
I  am  asking  advise  from  you,  the  best 
and  most  reliable  farm  paper  published. 

Ashtabula  County,  Ohio  c.  s.  c. 

The  seriousness  of  shoulder  lameness 
in  horses  is  principally  dependent  on 
the  muscle  or  muscles  which  may  be 
injured.  As  an  illustration,  if  the 
muscles  by  which  the  leg  is  attached 
to  the  trunk  are  involved,  it  is  usually 
not  so  .serious.  However,  if  the  flexor 
muscle  or  its  tendons  are  injured,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  cure.  There  is  no 
method  of  telling  just  what  tissues  are 
injured  for  a  certainty,  except  to  see 
how  the  animal  responds  to  treatment. 
Regardless  of  how  severe  or  mild  the 
injury  may  be,  the  best  treatment  is 
complete  rest.  Massage,  using  a  lini¬ 
ment,  is  helpful  but  not  nearly  as  im¬ 
portant  as  letting  the  animal  have  com¬ 
plete  rest  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  If  it  does  not  respond  to  the  rest 
treatment,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
a  veterinarian  examine  the  condition 
and  possibly  use  some  injections  or 
physical  treatment  which  might  be 
beneficial. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  19  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Oliver 
Groves  &  Sons,  Three  Springs,  Pa. 

April  21  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Ledgtop 
Farm,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

April  21  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Harold  Monk  Farm,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

April  23  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Sangerdale 
Farms,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

April  24 — Holstein  Garden  Spot  Sale, 
50th  Annual,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

April  26 — Ayrshire  Sale,  New  England 
Invitational,  Northampton,  Mass. 

April  30— Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Black  River  Herd,  Heatley  Green  Farm, 
BoonviUe,  N.  Y. 

May  1 — Guernsey  Consignment  Sale, 
Wayne  County  Guernsey  Breeder  s 
Club,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

May  2 — Guernsey  Sale,  Glenburnie 
Guernseys  and  N.  J.  Youth  Heifers, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


King  and  Queen,  dependable  farm  t ^tLrn, 
help  Claude  Facteau  with  his  Spring 
plowing  on  his  Clinton  County •  farm 
in  Northern  New  York. 
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This  is  the  idea  Safeway  has  helped 


if  distribution  can  be  simplified ...  so  costs 
are  cut  down  in  handling  food  on  its  way 
from  farm  to  consumers . . .  there  can  be 
money-savings  for  consumers  while 
producers  still  receive 
top  going  prices 


What  a  food  marketing 

Idea 


can 

to  increase  a  grower's 
return  for  his  crops 


to  pioneer — distribution  at  lower  cost. 

It  enables  our  store  customers  to  afford  more 
food . .  .50  more  of  each  dollar  spent  at  Safeway 
goes  to  the  man  who  grows  the  food 

Wherever  a  farmer  lives  in  the  U.S.  some  part  of  his 
crop  will  likely  reach  consumers  through  the  Safeway 
food  stores.  And  families  who  live  on  farms,  including 
many  who  sell  to  Safeway  regularly,  make  up  nearly  a 
third  of  our  store  customers. 

Because  we  Safeway  people  deal  constantly  with  farm¬ 
ers  .  .  .  both  in  buying  and  selling  .  .  .  many  farmers  know 
us  and  the  ways  in  which  we  do  business. 

Lots  of  farmers  know,  for  example,  that  Safeway  pays 
millions  of  dollars  yearly  to  farmers  and  other  suppliers 
of  grocery  store  merchandise  (last  year  these  payments 
amounted  to  more  than  $500,000,000).  They  know  that 
Safeway  does  not  own  or  control  farms  .  .  ,  that  we  buy 
steadily  through  each  marketing  season,  never  staying  off 
the  market  in  order  to  “beat  down”  a  price. 

Many  farmers  know,  also,  that  Safeway  buys  only  for 
its  own  retail  stores,  and  accepts  no  brokerage  fees  when 
purchasing  from  farmers.  Farmers  who  live  where  Safe¬ 
way  has  stores  know  these  stores  are  opposed  to  using 


farm  products  as  “loss  leaders”  (which  means  we  are 
“dead  set”  against  retailing  farm  products  below  cost). 

How  we  can  afford  to  pay  top  prices  always 

Because  Safeway  store  prices  are  lower,  some  people  figure 
Safeway  must  pay  less  to  producers.  But  the  record  shows 
that  Safeway  always  pays  going  prices  or  better,  and  never 
offers  a  price  lower  than  a  producer  quotes.  The  savings 
we  pass  on  to  our  customers  are  savings  in  distribution. 

In  fact,  by  simplifying  and  improving  the  distribution 
of  foods  we  are  able  to  return  to  farmers  a  larger  share 
of  every  dollar  consumers  spend  at  Safeway  stores. 


This  more  efficient  food  distribution  system  helps  farmers 
and  consumers  alike.  Everybody  benefits  by  the  straightest > 
quickest  possible  road  between  farmer  and  consumer 


SAFEWAY 

New  York  Distribution  Division, 
300  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.J. 
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Economy 


%  -J  Way  back  in  1912,  at  the  famous  Winnipeg  motor  contests, 
the  Case  20-40  tractor  set  a  striking  record  for  fuel  economy.  In 
1913,  last  year  of  the  Winnipeg  tests,  every  size  of  Case  tractor 
then  built  was  entered,  and  every  one  took  a  gold  medal. 

For  35  years  Case  tractors  have  kept  up  their  record  for 
fuel  economy,  not  merely  when  new,  but  year  after  year  in 
practical  farm  work.  Meanwhile  they  have  earned  a  reputation 
for  still  greater  economies — low  annual  upkeep,  and  long 
life  that  means  low  cost  per  year  of  ownership.  That’s  low 
total  power  cost — the  kind  of  tractor  economy  needed  to  see 
you  through  the  long  pull  ahead. 

Measured  by  the  cost  of  labor  that  builds  them,  the  labor 
they  save  on  the  farm,  and  the  value  of  crops  they  produce, 
Case  tractors  today  are  far  lower  in  cost  than  they  were  35 
years  ago,  or  even  so  recently  as  the  last  pre-war  years.  To 
keep  your  present  Case  tractor  in  tip-top  shape,  or  to  make 
plans  for  a  new  one,  see  your  Case  dealer. 


Farm  Hauling  Goes  Faster  with  a 
Case  Farm  Truck.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
send  for  folder  showing  how  it  has 
both  low  loading  and  high  clearance; 
how  its  auto-type  steering  lifts  box  a 
little  for  still  shorter  turns;  how  steer¬ 
ing  parts  are  protected  behind  axle. 
Tires,  wheels,  roller  bearings,  and 
chassis  lubrication  all  are  of  auto-type 
for  fast  travel  and  long  life.  Write  to 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.D-71,  Racine,  Wis. 


im 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


There  seems  to  be  a  great  demand 
for  syrup  and  those  who  have  sugar 
camps  already  have  more  orders  than 
they  can  possibly  fill  and  are  receiv¬ 
ing  more  inquiries  almost  every  day. 
The  price  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  last  year  or  two;  most  camp 
operators  whom  we  have  talked  with 
are  going  to  get  $4.50  to  $5.00  per 
gallon,  some  even  higher.  That  maple 
syrup  is  scarce  and  perhaps  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  is  a  well  known  fact  as 
there  are  simply  not  the  camps  in  the 
country  that  there  used  to  be.  In  our 
own  Mercer  County  country  I  can  re¬ 
member  when  there  were  sugar  camps 
on  perhaps  half  the  farms.  Now  most 
of  these  camps  have  either  been  cut 
down  for  timber,  or  the  trees  have 
grown  old  and  blown  down  and  are 
not  being  replaced.  With  these  con¬ 
ditions  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  maple  syrup  as  I  see  it. 

While  hit  pretty  much  by  the  open 
Winter  in  December  and  January 
wheat  is  looking  fairly  good  now  and 
with  plenty  of  rain  and  some  warm 
days  will  show  a  marked  improvement. 
Young  clover  seeded  last  year  is  not 
bad  on  wheat  stubble  but  what  was 
seeded  on  oats  is  usually  poor  because 
of  the  long  dry  period  last  Summer  and 
Fall.  Farmers  have  been  busy  hauling 
out  manure  and  spreading  it  but  plow¬ 
ing  is  just  now  getting  under  way. 

The  crop  of  early  lambs  seems  to  be 
good  this  year  and  sheep  raisers  report 
that  the  lambs  have  done  exceptionally 
well  this  year.  Sheep  are  not  as  plenti¬ 
ful  as  they  used  to  be  but  still  a 
number  of  farmers  stick  to  them  and 
find  them  a  paying  proposition.  Both 
lambs  and  wool  have  brought  good 
prices  the  past  few  years  and  the 
farmer  who  has  kept  a  good  flock  of 
ewes  and  taken  care  of  them  properly, 
finds  that  they  have  brought  him  about 
as  much  return  as  any  other  livestock 
considering  the  investment  and  amount 
of  labor  it  takes  to  care  for  them. 

Many  public  sales  are  being  held  and 
most  every  kind  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  is  bringing  good  prices. 
Cows  are  high,  grade  cows  bringing 
from  $100  to  $200  for  the  best  ones, 
and  poorer  grades  less.  Purebred  dairy 
cows  bring  much  more.  Two  bred  gilt 
sales  held  recently  found  many  buy¬ 
ers  and  prices  good.  The  first,  a  Berk¬ 
shire  sale,  brought  out  1,000  people. 
Top  gilts  brought  considerably  over 
$200  and  many  others  only  a  little  be¬ 
low  that  figure.  The  Hampshire  sale 
which  was  held  a  couple  of  weeks 
later  brought  a  little  less  for  the  top 
gilt,  but  the  average  was  somewhat 
higher,  many  lots  of  three  selling  for 
an  average  of  $150  each.  The  average 
quality  of  the  gilts  was  high  and  they 
were  a  very  uniform  bunch  which 
found  ready  sale.  Horses,  while  not  as 
plentiful  as  they  might  be,  still  are 
the  one  kind  of  livestock  that  is  still 
very  cheap.  Many  farmers  are  turning 
to  tractor  farming  and  selling  their 
horses.  The  result  is  that  horses  are 
not  in  demand,  as  they  were  years  ago 
and  prices  are  way  down.  You  can  buy 
a  horse  today  for  $100  and  sometimes 
less,  that  brought  $250  25  years  ago. 

Feed  prices  which  started  to  come 
down  a  little  in  late  Winter  have 
started  going  up  again.  All  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  and  hog  feeds  are  up  several  dollars 
a  ton  since  March  1.  Why  milk  should 
come  down  and  feed  go  up  at  this 
time  is  rather  hard  for  farmers  around 
here  to  understand.  Eggs  are  plenti¬ 
ful  and  are  bringing  38  to  40  cents  at 
this  writing.  With  feed  prices  where 
they  are,  eggs  should  be  higher. 
Whether  -there  will  be  more  or  less 
chickens  raised,  remains  to  be  seen 
but  hatcheries  were  not  swamped  with 
orders  for  early  chicks.  There  is  not 
much  poultry  being  sold  at  this  season 
but  what  there  is  is  bringing  around 
35  cents  per  pound  for  -heavy  hens 
and  about  10c  more  for  Leghorns,  p.mc  c. 


Everybody  likes  a  well-kept  lawn, 
and  school  children  are  no  exception! 
Dr.  Ray  G.  Wallick  tells  of  what 
happened  —  is  happening  —  in  Yeadon, 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  is  superintendent  of  schools.  He 
states  that  until  a  year  ago  his  junior 
high,  the  Bell  Avenue  Building,  lacked 
a  front  yard.  It  had  grounds  but  only 
a  few  plantings  and  these  were  with¬ 
out  plan  and  not  in  keeping  with  the 
attractive  school  structure.  A  chance 
visit  with  his  county  agent,  Harry  O. 
Wilcox,  of  Media,  led  to  a  solution! 
Carefully  selected  ornamentals,  both 
shrubs  and  plants,  set  out  according 
to  a  detailed  plan  soon  transformed 
the  barren  ground  into  a  spot  of  beauty. 

Now  pupils  respect  their  lawn,  most 
militantly  protect  it,  -and  have  shown 
added  regard  for  other  school  property. 
Teachers  and  patrons  are  pleased  and 
proud  of  what  has  happened,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  civic  pride  plainly  evident  in 
this  thriving  Philadelphia  suburb.  Im¬ 
provements  to  the  front  lawn  added 
impetus  to  a  move  for  developing  a 
much  larger  area  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  for  play  purposes.  Meanwhile 
a  bond  issue  provided  funds  and  this 
work  is  now  taking  shape.  Dr.  Wallick 
says  that  the  initial  plantings  gave 
support  to  the  bond  issue  which  was 
voted  last  November  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority. 


Four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  baby 
beeves  were  fattened  by  approximately 
that  number  of  farm  boys  and  girls  as 
4-H  Club  projects  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1946,  the  totals  for  which  complete 
records  were  kept,  at  an  average  net 
profit  of  $168.93  per  head.  These  were 
exhibited  and  sold  at  three  district 
roundups  at  Lancaster,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Hatfield,  Montgomery  County,  and  two 
county  roundup?  at  Greencastle  for 
Franklin  Countyf  and  at  Altoona  for 
Blair  County.  In  addition,  130  other 
youths  exhibited  and  sold  their  ani¬ 
mals  at  the  recent  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Show,  but  feeding  and  other 
records  were  not  complete  for  them 
throughout  the  entire  feeding  season. 
The  429  steers  were  fattened  in  26 
different  counties.  They  were  on  feed 
an  average  of  352  days,  and  gained  an 
average  of  1.55  pounds  each,  daily. 
Averaging  435.1  pounds  at  the  start  of 
the  season,  the  animals  increased  their 
average  final  weight  to  981.2  pounds. 
To  do  this,  they  ate  a  total  of  1,920,695 
pounds  of  grain,  better  than  two  tons 
per  steer.  They  ate  819  pounds  of  feed 
to  put  on  each  100  pounds  of  flesh.  The 
429  sold  for  $168,363.43,  and  the  130 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  for 
$48,161.37,  or  a  grand  total  of  $216,- 
524.80,  for  the  best  record  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  4-H  Baby  Beef  Club  history. 


By  attaching  two  No.  9  size  wires, 
each  12  to  14  feet  long,  to  the  front  of 
the  plow  beam  and  allowing  them  to 
trail  in  the  furrow,  cornstalks  and  other 
refuse  can  be  completely  covered  and 
a  clean  plowing  job  done.  Clean  plow¬ 
ing  offers  one  of  the  best  ways  for  con¬ 
trolling  European  corn  borers,  which 
have  been  hibernating  in  cornstalks 
and  other  refuse. 


Fred  W.  Smalstig,  Evans  City,  Butler 
County,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Shorthorn  Breeders  Association,  was 
named  to  the  board  of  directors.  Other 
directors  reelected  include:  Quincy  R. 
Tait,  Mercer;  James  F.  Torrance,  Ex¬ 
port,  Westmoreland  County;  G.  Emerson 
Work,  Uniontown,  Fayette  County;  S. 
R.  Neely,  Volant,  Lawrence  County; 
Hiram  F'.  Ball,  E.  E.  Bayard,  Henry  R. 
Eby,  J.  S.  Champion,  William  F.  Fried, 
George  A.  Hess,  Mike  Kiefer,  Voegele, 
New,  and  Claiborne,  all  of  Pittsburgh. 

N.  M.  E. 


The  dairy  breeds  have  already  attained  highly  desirable  uniformity  for  both 
type  and  production.  Crossbreeding  of  cattle  is  still  in  the  early  experimenta 
stage  and  needs  a  great  deal  more  favorable  evidence,  based  on  further  tests, 
before  it  should  be  undertaken  by  farmers  as  a  profitable  breeding  practice. 
This  great  quartet  of  Holstein  cows  has  a  total  lifetime  production  of  402, 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  14,720  pounds  of  butterfat.  They  are  the  All- 
American  Get  of  Sire,  daughters  of  Echo  Helbon  Mercedes,  shown  by  Baker 

Farm,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 
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UNNYBROOK 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum 
Clean 

BABY  CHICKS 
SEXED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 

A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  E.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now  1 
ready.  Also-  Capons.  : 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses, 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prices. 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A. HOWARD  FIN  OAR,  Owner. 

BOX  H  —  PHONE  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 


Assures  you  getting  strong,  vigorous  birds 
from  carefully  selected  stock. 

A  New  York  Pullorum  Clean  Hatchery 


N.  Hampshires  Leghorns 
Barred  Cross  Sex -Linked 


Write  for  Prices  and  Complete  Information 

KETAY'S  HATCHERY 
Hunt-ingf-on  Station, 
Long  Island,  New  York 


WENE  CHICKS 

REDUCED  Summer  PRICES 

R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS' 
S  yS  Specialized  Flocks 
IVVEI  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 


^ripWl 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

V.  S.  New  Jersey  on  all  matings — write  for  de-1 
APPROVED  tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 

1,800,000  Eee  BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 

Hatching  fanarihi  Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than; 
rwwuing  WpaCliy  any  other  N.  J,  plant.  BLOOD-! 

Hatches  Every  TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
Week  Year  Around  crossbreeds.  4  competitively 

Cfree?g  £isis6GMail  card  fo- 

WEHE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  3-P,  Vaelanmu 

I.— .■..MNgdlimg 

I  j,'l,llletsc,  G«ar.  95%  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
AA  «  n  U  3r  Spnns  bge  Type  100  100  100 

A  S  Leghorns . $12.50  $22.50  $2.00 

Blacfc  te  beghorns .  11.50  20.50  2.00 

Barred  ,4-°°  24  00  4-°° 

N  H  ^r.  White  Rocks .  14.00  20.00  13.00 

Bed-Rock  fVnV .  I6-00  22-°°  ,3-°° 

We  ITT  5rOSS . 15.00  20.00  14.00 

Prosperous  nmn*  salisfj'in«  a  steady  growing  list  of 
tested  for  n  u  t!7,,u‘n  for  years-  Ail  Breeders  Blood- 
tor  B.W.D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free. 

Hear  Spring  Hatchery 

BOX  an  l-E,sTER  &  SON,  Owners 

- - *  MoALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Nace*S  quality  chicks 


S^SON^or  Safe  ^elivery  guaranteed. 

Type  ^  Large  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls 

and  BrovmI1S1„P!GHo:P:NS  100  100  100 

Bar.  &  . $10.00  $20.00  $2.0C 

N.  n  &  B  R<**s. .  12.00  18-00  10.  Of 

N.  H.  Red,  <,*•  Bfds. ... -  12.00  18.00  I0.0C 

Assorted  fecial  AAA -  15.00  18.00  10. 00 

From  Free  ’  V  ‘  '  .  9-00  15.00  8.0t 

accurate.  Ora£?e , flocks-  .  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
_  J-  N.  NAfP  or  write  for  Catalog. 

BOX  R  ACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


«*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Care  for  Growing  Chicks 

After  you  have  given  your  chicks  a 
fair  start  in  life  with  a  clean  brooder 
house  and  adequate  heat  for  brooding, 
plenty  of  proper  feed  and  water,  and 
they  are  not  over-crowded,  you  have 
passed  the  first  milestone  in  success¬ 
ful  poultry  raising.  Let  us  assume  that 
your  chicks  are  four  weeks  old,  grow¬ 
ing  properly,  alert  and  healthy.  They 
are  feathering  well  and  you  are  feel¬ 
ing  pretty  good  abput  the  whole  thing. 
Don’t  relax!  It  is  time  now  to  increase 
the  feeder  and  water  space,  and  also 
the  size  of  feeders  and  fountains.  Now 
is  one  of  the  times  when  overcrowding 
begins  to  tell.  Increased  space  must  of 
course  be  used.  Remember  that  now 
your  chickens  need  at  least  two  inches 
of  feeder  space  per  chick  and  a  half 
inch  of  drinking  space.  Your  feeders 
should  be  around  six  inches  deep,  and 
they  should  be  increased  until  one  fill¬ 
ing  a  day  is  enough.  It  is  time  too  to 
make  sure  that  feeders  and  fountains 
are  on  wire  platforms  in  order  to  make 
the  feeding  and  drinking  process  more 
sanitary. 

We  like  to  put  in  roosts  when  the 
chicks  are  four  months  old.  Since  the 
windows  in  our  brooder  house  are  on 
the  south  side,  we  install  the  roosts  on 
the  north,  making  them  about  10  inches 
high,  and  since  we  use  wire  floors,  we 
need  not  put  a  dropping  pit  under  the 
roosts.  If  you  do  not  have  wire  floors, 
then  use  wire  netting  to  prevent  the 
chicks  from  getting  into  the  manure 
which  will  accumulate  under  the  roosts. 
When  chicks  are  taught  early  to  use  the 
roosts,  it  also  does  away  with  much  of 
the  crowding  and  smothering  which 
comes  later  if  they  roost  on  the  floor. 
The  early  use  of  roosts  also  means  less 
manure  on  the  entire  floor  area,  there¬ 
fore  making  the  litter  less  care  because 
it  is  cleaner.  , 

Since  we  use  clean  range,  we  allow 
the  chicks  to  go  outside  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  this  is  usually  possible 
at  least  part  of  the  time,  when  they  are 
four  weeks  old.  If  we  did  not  have 
clean  range,  we  would  have  to  use  a 
sun  porch.  The  use  of  either  is  a  big 
big  help,  not  only  because  the  chickens 
get  more  sunshine  but  they  can  leave 
the  brooder  house  when  it  becomes 
too  warm.  Also,  if  they  are  not  in  the 
brooder  house  all  the  time,  it  likewise 
means  a  cleaner  litter.  However,  we 
have  learned  not  to  turn  out  the 
brooder  stove  on  days  when  the 
weather  warms  up  early.  It  is  too  apt 
to  cool  off  quickly  in  the  mid-afternoon, 
and  if  we  are  away  from  home,  the 
chicks  may  chill.  Instead,  we  turn  the 
stove  to  its  lowest  oil  content  and  allow 
the  chicks  to  go  outside  through  a  small 
opening.  Thus  they  can  go  to  warmth 
if  and  when  they  wish  to.  The  cost 
is  no  more  in  the  long  run  and  it  is 
safer. 

From  eight  to  12  weeks  is  soon 
enough  to  take  out  the  cockerels  and 
sell  them  for  broilers  if  you  have  had 
a  mixed  flock  of  baby  chicks.  We  also 
usually  vaccinate  at  this  time  for  both 
chickenpox  and  tracheitis.  Any  roost¬ 
ers  which  have  been  kept  are  also 
vaccinated,  for  this  seems  the  safest  and 
best  procedure. 

We  usually  suffer  considerable  loss 
from  predatory  animals.  While  we 
could  put  our  brooder  house  close  to 
the  living  house,  we  raise  so  much 
better  chicks  out  on  clean  range  that  we 
take  the  loss  and  danger  rather  than 
raise  them  closer.  Such  loss  was  one 
of  our  main  reasons  for  installing  wire 
floors  in  our  brooder  houses.  We  keep 
them  in  the  brooder  house  until  nine 
or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  before 
turning  them  out  but  even  so  we  usu¬ 
ally  have  quite  a  loss.  Even  though 
our  brooder  house'  is  set  on  clean 
range  and  at  quite  a  distance  away, 
we  have  some  trouble  with  the  old 
chickens  mingling  with  the  growing 
flock.  This  usually  starts  some  lice  and 
mites,  so  we  try  to  keep  watch  for 
these  pests  in  the  young  flock  during 
the  early  Summer.  Sparrows  will  also 
carry  mites  into  the  brooder  house, 
even  if  you  have  no  old  chickens  on  the 
place.  For  that  reason  we  keep  close 
watch  and  spray  the  brooder  house  for 
mites  and  if  we  detect  any  sign  of  lice, 
we  use  a  good  commercial  roost 
spread.  More  than  one  poultry  oper¬ 
ator  has  discovered  a  brooder  house  to 
be  alive  with  mites,  even  though  he 
has  worked  with  the  chickens  every 
day  and  thought  he  had  kept  his 
weather  eye  open  for  trouble. 

We  like  to  sell  cockerels  at  about 
three  months  when  they  usually  weigh 
about  three  and  one-half  pounds.  After 
that,  it  costs  more  to  put  the  weight 
on;  besides,  we  prefer  the  space  for  the 
pullets.  At  that  time  we  go  through  the 
flock  for  any  pullets  that  do  not  appear 
to  be  healthy,  thrifty  or  that  have 
crooked  breasts.  I  do  not  mean  sick 
birds,  but  birds  that  are  not  making 
the  most  of  the  feed  and  care  given 
them.  These  go  on  the  market  with 
the  cockerels.  B  p 


Spring  rains  remind  us  to  take  proper 
care  of  soaked  shoes.  To  prevent 
leather  from  hardening,  lather  the  shoe 
well  with  soap  suds  while  it  is  still 
wet,  after  removing  mud.  Wipe  with 
a  soft  cloth.  Stuff  shoes  with  paper 
to  preserve  shape  and  dry  away  from 
artificial  heat.  Rub  petroleum  jelly 
into  the  leather  after  it  is  dry,  but 
before  applying  polish. 
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THIS  IS  NUTRITIONAL  LEG  PARALYSIS 


Too  often,  without  warning,  you’ll 
see  Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis  strik¬ 
ing  down  your  finest,  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  chicks  with  curled  toes  at  about 
three  weeks  of  age . . .  crippling  them 
because  they  were  hatched  from  nu¬ 
tritionally  deficient  eggs  .  .  .  and 
because  chicks  usually  can’t  eat 
enough  of  "just  a  good  starter”  to 
head  off  the  disease. 

It’s  the  ability  to  correct  many 
nutritional  deficiencies  in  the  first 
weeks  of  a  chick’s  life  that  makes 
Pratts  Double -Duty  Starter  vastly 
different  from  "just  a  good  starter.” 
Good  chicks  get  the  finest  possible  start 
with  Pratts.  Weak  chicks,  in  many  a 
case,  get  another  chance  ...  a  chance 
not  just  to  live,  but  to  grow  into 
strong,  healthy,  heavy-laying,  profit¬ 
able  birds  ! 

Not  a  cure-all;  not  a  medicine, 
Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  can’t  cor¬ 
rect  all  chick  troubles.  It  contains 
nothing  but  the  most  wholesome 
foods  for  infant  chicks.  It’s  quickly 
digestible.  It’s  powerfully  nutritious. 
In  fact,  it’s  purposely  made  so  rich  in 
health-protecting  elements — in  all 
the  known  essential  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals  and  other  important  nutritives 
—  that  the first  few  ounces  can  head  off 
Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis,  Hock 
Disease,  Rickets  and  many  other 


"DOUBLE-DUTY" 
CHICK  STARTER 


75  YEARS  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


troubles,  even  if  they  are  inherited 
from  the  egg. 

This  year,  feed  Pratts  Double- 
Duty  Starter.  Watch  it  help  your  good 
chicks  stay  good.  Watch  it  flood  many 
a  weak  chick  with  vigor — with  vi¬ 
tality  for  growing,  for  paying  you  a 
profit.  Next  fall,  when  you  house 
more  good  pullets  than  you  ex¬ 
pected,  you’ll  know  that  Pratts 
Double-Duty  Starter  paid!  Insist  on 
Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  from 
your  dealer. 


T.  EARL  EWING 
of  Easton, 
Maryland,  says: 


This  is  Pratts  75th  Anniversary  year 
...  so,  3  generations  go  back  to 
about  the  beginning  of  Pratts.  Mr. 
Ewing,  a  prominent  businessman  and 
farmer,  further  says:  "After  many 
tests,  I  am  sure  there  are  no  better 
products  than  Pratts,  and  feel  that 
any  farmer  can  use  them  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  profit.” 


Send  for  PRATTS  Authorita¬ 
tive,  Informative,  Easy-to- 
Understand  Chick  Booklet. 


Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  BG-160 

Philadelphia  6,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  booklet 
entitled  "Their  Life  is  in  YOUR 
Hands.” 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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Poets  Prices  Reduced 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
WHITE  HOLLANDS 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — 
Pullorum  Clean 

Day-Old  and  Started  (1  to  10  weeks  old ) 

All  hatched  in  the  most  modern  electric 
Incubators,  under  strictest  sanitation 
methods.  Breeders  raised  on  our  own 
Ladino  clover  range. 

Come  and  visit  our  farm.  Let  us  show 
you  our  up-to-date  equipment  and  the 
scientific  methods  we  apply  under  the 
NATIONAL  TURKEY  IMPROVEMENT 
PLAN. 

Send  for  Fully  Illustrated  Catalog 


McDonald'  farms 

A.  L.  Douglass,  Manager  Boxszr  Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


PULLORUM 


SEXED— STARTED  POULTS  AVAILABLE  NOW 


Write  for  Special  Prices  on  sexed 
poults — Toms  as  low  as  40  cents. 
Limited  number  started  poults 
either  sex. 

B.  J.  DeWITT  &  SONS  Box  R-l 


MEAD0WBR00K  FARMS  HATCHERY  MICHIGAN 


P 

DAY- 


TURKEY 
POULTS 

-OLD  &  STARTED  POULTS 
SEXED  TOM  POULTS 


1 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  And 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands 


18  years  selective  breeding  for  early  develop¬ 
ing",  vigorous  poults.  All  eggs  produced  and 
hatched  on  our  farms.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved. 


Pullorum  Clean 


TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY 


it 


Clifton  H.  Timerman 
LA  FARGEVILLE,  N.  Y 


IYL  I  BH 

J 


Vt.-U.S.  Approved  Turkey 
Poults  From  Our  Own 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeder 
Flock 

Full-breasted,  short-legged  rugged  Ver¬ 
mont  Bronze  poults  available  from  April 
through  July.  Seventy-five  cents  each. 
(Orders  of  less  than  fifty  poults  eighty 
cents  each.)  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $25.00 
per  hundred.  Prices  of  Goslings  upon 
request.  10%  deposit  required  with 
all  orders. 

HIGH  POND  FARMS 

Brandon  Vermont 

ARTHUR  H.  SCHMIDT,  Manager 
Telephone  Hubbardton  13-9 


FREE  GUID 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  this 
valuable  turkey  raising  guide.  “Vil¬ 
lage  View”  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  poults  mature  quickly. 
Bred  for  10  years  to  produce 
the  better  market  bird.  Started 
poults  at  6  weeks  old  also  avail¬ 
able.  Get  our  attractive  guide 
book  free. 


VILLAGE  VIEW 
TURKEY  RANCH 

zeIland.mich- 


KIRBY'S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Controlled 
Quality.  Hatching  genuine  10-0-%  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  improved  from  famous  broad  breasted 
strains.  Also  select  White  Hollands.  Special  low 
prices  now  in  effect.  "A  A"  Mating  Poults  Straight 
Bun  .69'/2  Each,  Sexed  Females  $1.10,  and  Sexed 
Toms  .34.  Extra  Select  "AAA”  slightly  higher. 
Poults  shipped  safely  to  all  points  air  express,  if 
desired.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
16  Page  Turkey  Book  —  it’s  free! 


KIRBY  HATCHERIES,  Box  55,  URBANA,  OHIO 


100%  Pure  Bred  Art  L.  Hamilton  and 
R.  E.  Janes  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  also 
White  Hollands  and  U.  S.  D.  A.  Belts- 
ville  Small  White  Poults.  All  from 
Pullorum  Clean  Flock.  Ask  for  Prices. 

RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ridgewood,  INI.  J. 


TURKEY  POULTS  FOR  SALE 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Wagon  Wheel  Strain) 
White  Hollands — USDA  Small  Whites — Bourbon 
Reds— Narragansetts — Black  Spanish.  A  complete 
variety.  Sexed  Poults.  (Low  price  on  Sexed  Hens) 
Also  Started  Poults.  Every  order  U.S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  tested  and  guaranteed!  Get  our  prices 
today.  If  possible,  please  state  number,  breed  and 
date  wanted.  This  will  help  answer  your  inquiry. 
Phone  20  F  2,  or  wire  if  you  are  in,  a  hurry. 
Zeeland  Hatchery.  Inc..  Box  X7.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


\ 


Turkey  Poults  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults.  Bapid  Develop¬ 
ing,  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  6 
popular  breeds.  America's  leading  strains  at  lower 
cost  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  HATCHERIES,  BOX  P.  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


Turk-ey  Poults 

Jronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

>T.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


ULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

lamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White 
lollands.  Kigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
latchery.  No  Eggs  bought.  Get  our  low  prices.  FBEE 
’IRCULAB.  SEIDELTON  FARMS, 

tox  r,  Washingtonville,  Pennsylvania 


(ROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  PUCLEANU  M 

One  of  America’s  Fine  Strains. 

EGGS  and  POULTS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WALTER  GRANT,  Route  2,  HAMILTON,  VA. 

slENSHADE’S  quality  broad  breasted 

ronze  and  White  Holland  Poults,  for  greater  profits, 
uilorum  dean.  Started  Turkeys.  Write  for  circular, 
and  Special  Prices  before  buying. 

SBENSHADE TURKEY  FARM,  Sex  R,  Paradise.  Pa. 


BABY  CBIX  -  BRONZE  POULTS 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS;  NEW  HAMP- 
SH I  RES;  S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  TJ.  S.  Approved  and 
Pullorum  Passed. 

Priced  Reasonable  —  Catalog  Upon  Request 
Sexed  Chix  a  Specialty 


Bramble  Poultry  Farm 


PHONE  308  -  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 


U.  S.  -MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Our  35th  year  of  breeding  White  Hollands. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


- 100%  PURE  BRED  RYCKEBOSH - 

Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands 
hatched  from  eggs  received  direct  form  Victor  R.veke- 
bosch’s  and  Henry  Domes’  own  U.  S.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  Breeding  Farms.  Operating  under  National 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  We  are  now  shipping.  Phone, 
wire  or  write  for  open  dates.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY 
ROOST,  Box  R-702,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  R,  MIDDLECREEK.  PA. 

Improved  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  Turkeys 

“Others  advertise  them,  we  have  them.”  Mass, 
pullorum  passed.  Open  dates  through.  March  on. 

BECKER  FARMS  NORTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TURKEY  POULTS 


ou  can  now  buy  the  New  Developed  little  white  Tur- 
ey  Poults  from  the  first  New  York  Blood  Tested l  Stock, 
irder  Now.  Supply  Limited.  AUGUST  KUHN, 
Back  Creek  Road,  Hamburg,  New  York. 

nAIll  TP4J  BELTS VILLE  SMALL  WHITE 
rUULIS  WAGON  WHEEL  BB  BRONZE 
Pullorum  Clean.  1947  prices,  reduced- 

leadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SMALL  WHITE  TURKEY  POULTS  from  PEDI¬ 

GREED  TOMS  and  Pullorum  Clean  Stock.  BITTINGS 
TURKEY  HAVEN,  PLUMSTEADVILLE,  PENNA. 


- MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS - 

For  breeders.  Virginia  Certified.  U.  S.  Approved. 

MISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  DRAPER.  VIRGINIA 


Bronze:  Bourbon  Red;  Royal  Palm;  Breeders;  Poults; 
Eggs.  E.  Hallock,  R.F.D.  Warren  Cornwa’I  r  :  It. 


NEPPCO  Turkey  Growers 
Meet 

Turkeymen  with  hardheaded,  ideas 
for  getting  more  money  out  of  each 
turkey,  stole  the  show  when  NEPPCO’s 
Turkey  Division  recently  met  at  New 
York  City.  Warren  D.  Johnson  of 
Nottingham,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  who 
claims  that  he  makes  more  clear  profit 
from  each  bird’s  feathers  than  a  West¬ 
ern  grower  can  make  from  the  whole 
turkey,  described  his  own  experiences 
from  the  early  days.  He  said  that  years 
ago  he  thought  he  was  doing  well  by 
selling  ungraded  feathers  to  an  itinerant 
merchant  for  35  cents  per  pound,  while 
at  present  he  is  marketing  carefully 
sorted  feathers  for  prices  ranging  up 
to  $6.00  per  pound  for  choice  millinery 
varieties.  Discussion  brought  out  sus¬ 
picions  by  some  growers  that  collusion 
between  buyers  has  unnaturally  de¬ 
pressed  feather  prices  but  Johnson  said 
that  in  his  opinion  the  fall  in  prices 
could  be  attributed  principally  to 
changing  millinery  styles  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  sharply  varying  demand  from 
fashion  season  to  fashion  season. 

Lloyd  Steelman  of  Lansdale,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pa.,  whose  “Valley 
Forge”  pack  of  smoked  turkey  has 
made  him  nationally  known,  described 
in  detail  his  process  for  smoking  and 
his  costs  per  bird  during  the  past  year. 
All  operations  have  become  standard¬ 
ized  and  systematized  he  reported,  with 
the  exception  of  advertising,  which  is 
still  undergoing  experiment.  His  listen¬ 
ers  lifted  eyebrows  when  he  reported 
$3.25  per  bird  invested  in  advertising. 
Interesting  too  was  his  account  of  long 
experimentation  with  various  pickling 
solutions  used  preparatory  to  the  actual 
smoking.  He  warned  any  prospective 
smokers  to  stay  away  by  all  means  from 
the  college  and  U.S.D.A.  recommenda¬ 
tions  “unless  you  want  turkey  that  tastes 
just  like  ham.”  His  own  formulas  were 
developed  in  conjunction  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  French  chef  and  were  taste- 
tested  by  some  85  neighbors,  who  gave 
one  blend  an  overwhelming  78  votes 
out  of  85. 

R.  J.  Pellow,  another  Pennsylvania 
grower  from  Girard,  Erie  County,  told 
of  his  experiences  with  direct-to-con- 
sumer  sales  through  his  stall  at  the 
Erie  Market  House.  Unable  to  sell  cut¬ 
up  raw  turkey  despite  price  cuts,  at¬ 
tractive  packaging  and  quick-freezing, 
he  turned  finally  to  roast  turkey,  cut¬ 
up  and  even  sliced.  The  new  product 
moved  out  of  the  stall  faster  than  the 
Pellow  gas  stove  could  turn  it  out, 
and  drove  the  enterprise  into  com¬ 
mercial  oven  facilities.  Some  20  tons 
were  handled  in  a  single  year  at  prices 
ranging  from  $2.00  per  pound  for 
sliced  breasts  of  roast  turkey  and  rang¬ 
ing  down  as  low  as  75  cents  per  pound 
for  whole  roast  turkeys  sold  to  church 
suppers  and  other  institutional  users. 
Pellow  predicted  an  almost  limitless 
market  for  the  roast  bird,  pointing  to 
its  high  food  value  per  dollar,  its  con¬ 
venience  for  the  housewife  and  its 
versatility  of  use. 

The  fourth  speaker,  Penn  State’s 
Paul  H.  Margolf,  exhibited  a  baked 
turkey  loaf  which  may  have  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  solving  turkey  growers’ 
problems  by  making  a  tasty,  easy-keep¬ 
ing  package  of  turkey  available  year 
round  for  everything  from  a  cold 
turkey  sandwich  to  a  turkey  dinner. 

Prof  Margolf’s  baked  turkey  loaf,  de¬ 
veloped  by  him  at  Penn  State,  is  made 
by  first  stripping  all  white  meat  from 
the  raw  bird,  then  boiling  the  re¬ 
mainder  and  grinding  the  meat  left  on 
the  carcass,  along  with  edible  organs 
and  skin.  A  layer  of  the  ground  pro¬ 
duct  covers  the  bottom  of  a  loaf-shaped 
baking  pan  to  a  quarter  of  its  depth, 
then  an  equal  depth  of  the  white  meat 
slices  is  laid  down,  followed  by  a  top 
packing  of  the  ground  meat.  The  soup 
stock  left  from  boiling  is  then  poured 
on,  a  weighted  board  used  to  compress 
the  loaf,  and  the  entire  loaf  baked 
thoroughly.  The  finished  product  is  a 
firm,  meaty  loaf  which  can  be  sliced 
for  sandwiches,  re-heated  for  direct 
use,  or  broken  up  for  hash  or  serving 
a  la  king. 

The  four  speakers  exchanged  com¬ 
ments  with  the  audience  and  answered 
a  series  of  questions  that  left  no  doubt 
of  the  force  with  which  their  ideas 
struck  home. 

Northeastern  turkey  growers  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  cut  their  flocks  quite  as 
sharply  as  the  26  per  cent  that  national 
production  indications  show,  but  the 
trend  is  firmly  on  the  down  side.  Pro¬ 
ducers  were  pretty  well  agreed  that 
the  man  turning  out  a  medium  to  fair 
quality  bird  will  be  in  the  break-even 
class  and  the  man  selling  a  poor  bird 
will  be  in  trouble.  Prices  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  poults  are  both  on  the  down 
side,  the  meeting  brought  out,  and  the 
group  agreed  that  many  who  took  a 
loss  last  Fall  will  be  slower  in  placing 
1947  orders. 

New  officers  for  the  Division  are  as 
follows:  Chairman,  Warren  Johnson, 
Nottingham,  Pa.;  vice  chairman,  Lewis 
P.  Hershatter,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
secretary,  J.  C.  Lambert,  Jr.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  members  of  executive  committee: 
E.  L.  Coons,  Gloversville,  N.  Y„  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Wolfe  Sattler,  Monkton, 
Md.;'  delegate  to  NEPPCO,  Archie 
Mackie,  East  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Make  your  Profit  Margin  B/g 


WITH 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 

Eighteen  years  of  (TltSflfe 
poultry  improve- 
ment  work  under  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  •  A* 
of  Agriculture  has  built 
up  our  chicks  to  the  point  where  you  get 
l^isnn°J^eggs  at  low  feed  cost.  We  bought 
$22,070.60  worth  of  breeding  stock  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  this  year  from  leading  R.O.P.  breed¬ 
ers  to  improve  our  Master-Mated  Mating  chicks 
Every  year  is  a  good  poultry  year  if  you  have 
"  good  profit  margin  by  raising  stock  like  this. 

EGG  RECORDS  behind  our  R.O.P.  Sired 

Master*lv,ated  Mating  Chicks 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

240  to  333  egg  background 
NEW  H  AM  PSH  IRES 

200  to  314  egg  background 
WHITE  ROCKS 

225  to  313  egg  background 
BARRED  ROCKS 

to  325  egg  background 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

284  to  306  egg  background 
Also  3  Dependable  Crossbreds 
Hamp-Rocks  (sex  linked  egg  cross). 
Rock-Hamps  (barred  egg  and  broiler  cross). 
Minorca-Leghorns  (white  egg  cross). 

Free  Cataloa  a  ?ard„  today  for  our  new  catalog 

-  -  -  “  filled  with  factual  reasons  and  records 
telling  why  *  Pennsylvania  Farms 
chicks  produce  more  eggs  and 
meat  at  lower  cost.  Weil 
also  include  our  low 
prices. 


S*4fl€/UMA4lt}.  lUf  j 

7 Pennsylvania' 

;l  DEPARTMENT  V 
AGRICULTURE 


STATE  SWERVWKHlFmiALBlOOP  TESTED  CHICK5F 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY 

Box  R,  tewistown,  Pennsylvania 


S/O  S/VC.  tSCHOKrt 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns - $11. 00  $20.00  $3.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Stuck's  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Stuck’s  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg..  12.00  22.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00*  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.,  giring 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

o  T  8  C  E 

PRODUCERS  OF  HIGH  QUALITY  EGGS 
During  the  Coming  Months  of  Highest  Production 
We  are  continuing  to  pay  our  Regular  Extra  Premiums, 
for  Quality  Eggs.  “Make  that  effort”  of  Producing 
Fine  Quality  Eggs.  “Worthwhile”  by  Shipping  to  — 

J.  PENSTEIN’S  SONS 

346  Greenwich  SI.,  New  York 

Licensed  and  Bonded  by  The  State  of  New  York. 
Ref.  Central  Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Greenwich 
and  Jay  Streets,  New  York  City.  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.,  210  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  in  business  120  years.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  Prices  assured.  If  you  are 
near  our  following  branch  receiving  stations  you  can 
have  your  eggs  picked  up  by  telephoning 

WATKINS  GLEN  105  BATH  441 

SPENCER  78 

All  other  sections  please  ship  direct  to  New  York  City. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  Now-Yorkor.) 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  T(P 

TANCER  BROS.  42  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TOP  PRICES  AND  PROMPT  RETURNS  ASSURED- 
Supply  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express. 

Bonded  and  Licensed  —  Established  1897. 

Live  Poultry  w  anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dive  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883.  u  v 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  s-'- 

-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  —-W 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  FANCY  BROWN  AND  WHITE  EGGS 
By  Bonded  Dealer.  Write  to  EDWARD'S  FARM* 
185-08  JAMAICA  AVE.,  JAMAICA,  NEW  YORK 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

8.  MEYER  &.  SON.  Inc..  300  Greenwich  8t„  New  Yor* 
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Good  Money  in  Capons 

For  some  time  past,  I  have  been 
canonizing  all  my  cockerels  and  have 
made  money.  From  three  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  caponizing,  I  have  found 
that  the  size  and  weight  of  the  cockerels 
are  a  more  important  indication  than 
age  for  deciding  the  right  time  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation.  In  the  case  of 
Plymouth  Rocks.,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Orpingtons  and  Wyandottes,  it  is  well 
to  let  the  cockerels  reach  a  size  of  one 
and  a  half  pounds  before  performing 
the  operation,  while  in  the  case  of 
Brahmas,  Cochins  and  some  of  the  other 
heavy  meat  breeds,  they  should  aver¬ 
age  about  half  a  pound  heavier. 

I  have  learned  that  when  I  have 
separated  the  cockerels  from  the 
pullets,  and  the  former  have  reached 
the  proper  size,  it  is  good  practice  to 
withhold  feed  and  water  from  them 
for  about  two  days  before  operating. 
Since  the  operation  requires  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the 
work  is  conducted  inside  the  bird,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  plenty  of  light, 
especially  if  the  operator  is  not  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  work.  I  prefer  to 
caponize  during  the  middle  of  a  clear 
day,  when  the  sun  is  steadily  bright. 
There  are  a  good  many  different  makes 
of  caponizing  instruments  on  the 

market,  and  almost  all  of  them,  with 
a  little  experience,  can  be  used  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  set  I  have  suits  me  very 
well,  but  I  have  seen  other  poultrymen 
do  just  as  good  work  with  other  makes 
of  instruments.  The  most  important 

thing  about  the  knife  is  that  it  be  of 
good  steel  and  have  a  sharp,  straight 
edge,  at  least  one-half  inch  long.  The 
spreaders  must  be  capable  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  so  that  they  can  be  strengthened 
or  weakened  to  accord  with  the  size 

of  the  cockerel.  The  forceps  are  ex¬ 

tremely  important  and  must  be  of  pli¬ 
able  steel  so  as  to  allow  free  and  easy 
use,  regardless  of  the  development  of 
the  organs  within  the  bird;  although 
narrowing  down  sharply  at  the  points, 
there  must  be  no  sharp  corners  which 
will  injure  and  cut  any  of  the  tissues 
within  the  fowl.  Then,  too,  there  must 
be  an  instrument  which  ends  in  a  long, 
narrow,  sharp  hook  at  one  end  and  a 
smooth  round  tip  at  the  other  end. 
The  details  of  the  operation  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  the  instrument  sets; 
since  they  are  written  particularly  for 


the  make  of  instruments  which  they 
accompany,  it  is  best  to  follow  the  di¬ 
rections  closely. 

As  soon  as  the  operation  has  been 
performed,  I  mark  the  capons  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  nail  on  one  of  their  toes. 
There  will  occasionally  be  a  slip  or 
incomplete  operation,  and  if  the  capons 
are  not  marked  it  would  be  impossible 
to  tell  these  birds  from  any  cockerels 
that  are  kept.  Immediately  following 
the  operation  my  capons  receive  a  wet 
mash  and  are  supplied  with  plenty  of 
fresh  water.  The  wet  mash  is  made  up 
in  the  same  way  as  their  regular  feed. 
Following  the  operation,  I  give  them 
only  an  amount  of  mash  which  they  will 
readily  clean  up  in  10  or  12  minutes. 
The  next  morning  they  are  allowed  to 
get  at  the  mash  for  about  half  an  hour, 
also  again  in  the  evening,  after  which 
they  are  fed  as  before.  I  have  had 
no  trouble  in  getting  my  capons  ready 
for  market  during  the  holiday  season 
when  they  should  weigh  from  nine  to 
11  pounds.  In  addition  to  their  large 
size,  the  quality  of  the  meat  is  better 
than  that  of  other  market  birds,  and 
brings  about  twice  the  price.  If  they 
are  not  of  maximum  size  at  the  time 
of  the  holiday  season,  I  prefer  to  hold 
them  over  a  few  extra  weeks,  as  the 
later  selling  price  for  them,  when  they 
become  heavier,  more  than  makes  up 
for  my  cost  of  keeping  them.  They  all 
look  fine  when  they  are  dressed  and 
ready  for  market.  j.  s. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vidkers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card . 3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.)  , 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

Flemington  Auction  Market;  Tel. 
Flemington  242.  C.  H.  Stains,  Auction 
Master.  Egg  prices,  April  1. 

White  Eggs  —  Low  High 

Fancy  Extras.. . $0.59  $0.67% 

Fancy  Mediums . 56% 

Grade  A  Extras . 

Grade  A  Mediums . 53 

Pullets  . 40 

Pee  Wees . 40 

Ducks  . 90 

Goose  .  2.50 

Turkey  . 57%  .57% 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Grade  A  Extras . 50  .56% 

Grade  A  Mediums . 47  .49 

Pullets  . 39  .40  % 

Pee  Wees  . 37%  .37% 

Cases  sold,  2,277. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Vineland  Egg  Auction;  Tel.  543;  G. 
M.  Luff,  Manager.  Egg  Prices,  Mar.  31. 


.56% 

•59% 

.57% 

.67 

.53 

.60% 

.40 

.53% 

.40 

.40 

.90 

.99 

2.50 

3.10 

White  Eggs  —  Low 

Fancy  Extra . $0.54 

Fancy  Medium . 50% 

Grade  A  Extra . 53 

Grade  A  Medium . 50% 

Producers  Extra . 50 

Pullets  . 42% 

Pee  Wees . .36% 

Jumbos  . 571/4 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  Extra . 49% 

Fancy  Medium . 46  ~ 

Grade  A  Extra"! . 48 

Grade  A  Medium . 45% 

Producers  Extra . 46 

Producers  Medium . 43% 

Pullets  . 39 

Pee  Wees . *  ’31 

Jumbos  .  *  55 

Cases  sold,'  2,624 . 


High 

$0.57% 


•50% 

.53% 

.53 

.56 

.50% 

.53 

.50 

.51% 

•42% 

•47% 

.36% 

.363/4 

•57% 

.613/4 

-49% 

.52% 

.46 

48% 

.48 

.52% 

•45% 

.463/4 

.46 

.47 

.43% 

.44% 

.39 

.42% 

.31 

•34% 

.55 

.55 

Worcester,  Pa. 

Tri  -  County  Producers  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.  Elmo  Underkoffler, 


Manager.  Egg  prices. 

March  27. 

White  Eggs  — 

Low 

High 

Fancy  Large . 

. .  .$0.55 

$0.57 

Fancy  Medium . 

...  .52 

.54 

Extras  Large . 

...  .54 

.56 

Extras  Medium . 

...  .51 

.53 

Standard  Large . 

...  .51 

.53 

Standard  Medium.  . . . 

...  .49 

.51 

Pullets  . 

...  .43 

.45 

Brown  Eggs  — 
Fancy  Large . 

...  .49 

.51 

Fancy  Medium . 

...  .48 

.49 

Extras  Large . 

...  .48 

.50 

Extras  Medium . 

...  .47 

.48 

Standard  Large . 

...  .47 

.49 

Standard  Medium.... 

...  .46 

.47 

Pullets  . 

...  .43 

.45 

Cases  sold,  1,343. 


COATESVILLE, 

Pa. 

Producers  Cooperative  Exchange  o: 

Coatesville,  Pa.  Egg  prices.  Mar.  31. 

White  Eggs  — 

Low 

High 

Fancy  Large . 

.$0.54 

$0.57 

Fancy  Medium . 

.  .50 

.51 

Extra  Large . 

.  .53 

.56 

Extra  Medium . 

.  .49 

.50 

Standard  Large . 

.  .48 

.48 

Standard  Medium . 

.  .44 

.44 

Producers  Large . 

.  .47 

.48 

Producers  Medium . 

.  .44 

.44 

Jumbo  . 

.62 

Pullets  . 

.45 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  Large . 

.  .58 

.70 

Extra  Large . 

.  .49 

.52 

Extra  Medium . 

.  .48 

.49 

Standard  Large . 

.  .48 

.49 

Standard  Medium . 

.  .47 

.48 

Producers  Large . 

.  .45 

.47 

Pullets  . 

.47 

Jumbo . 

.43 

Cases  sold,  2,200. 


£  n l9hts  “re .^overly  used  in  the  poultry  house ,  they  are  helpful  in  incn 
c,lri  Production,  especially  with  early  hatched  pullets  such  as  these  14-iu 
White  Leg-horns,  owned  by  Stanley  M.  Kenney,  Chautauqua  County,  N 


Mtosvrts  walgh* 
lm  than  1  lb.  YET  FORCE¬ 
FUL  ENOUGH  TO  SAVE 
YOUR  LIFE!  Parts  a  FIST¬ 
FUL  of  COMPRESSED  P0VY- 
ER.  Primod  to  safeguard 
YOUR  HOME,  GARAGE, 
I0AT,  AUTO,  I,  LIVESTOCK 
HOUSING  against  the  sud¬ 
den  danger  of  FIRE  I 


f/o/n<2s 

(W  jy#u  a m 


Instantly  stops  all  fires — even  electri¬ 
cal,  gasoline  or  oil  blaze.  Easy  at  hand;  just  attach 
attractive  bracket  to  wall,  steering  wheel  of  car,  boat,  etc 
Easy  to  operate:  a  turn  of  the  valve  ejects  the  magic  methyl 
bromide  vapor.  Immediately  fire  cools  and 


r 


UTIL] 

GIAN1 

coxnin  wn 
SAtirr-urt, 
won  j 

0NUM 


Polished  Brass 


Non-staining!  ♦  Non-torroding!  •  Unaffected  by  weatherl 

A  squirt  with  LITTLE  GIANT,  (W-u-s-t-o,  wet  Ignition 
wires  end  cells  in  your  stalled  ear  or  motorboat  are  dry! 

Und  Monty  Order  or  Check,  wo  preppy  (barges.  C.O.D.’i  accepted 

Dept.  D-6ASC0,  THE  AMERICAN  HEALTH  &  SAFETY  C0BP. 

1192  Broadway,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


STaP  WORRYING  , 

TURKEYS 

POULTS 

Broadbreasted  Sexed  and  Started 
Poults  Now  Available. 

SEXED  TOMS  39  CENTS 

Sexed  Pullets  higher.  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean. 

I  PROTOSEP-B  1 

■  IN  YOUR  REGULAR  MASH  I 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

NORTON,  MASS.  Tel.  Taunton  3262 

More  than  ten  million  birds  were 
raised  last  year  on  the  Protosep-B  pro¬ 
gram  without  any  serious  outbreaks  ol 
cocddiosis. 

Protosep-B  is  inexpensive,  easy  to  use 
—just  mix  3  lbs.  in  100  lbs.  mash  and 
feed  regularly  2nd  to  10th  week. 

Protosep-B  contains  an  abundant 
supply  of  important  A,  D  and  B-G 
complex  vitamins  from  yeast,  liver 
meal  and  cod  liver  oil  to  give  birds  ex¬ 
tra  growth,  strength  and  vitality. 

Order  Protosep-B  from  your  local 
feed  or  poultry  supply  dealer  —  or  ask 
for  his  ready-mixed  Protosep-Mash. 
For  free  folder  write  Dept.  RNY-4. 

Whitmoyer  Laboratories,  inc. 

MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


PROTOSEP-IB 


KILL  POULTRY  tie  EASY  WAY 


Use  Kleen-KUler  for  instant  painless 
killing.  Replaceable  stainless  steel 
blade  pierces  brain,  cuts  arteries, 
insures  well-bled  carcass.  Saves 
labor.  Makes  picking  easier, 
i  r>  r*  Postpaid  with  50e 
*5value  extra  blade  & 
picking  instructions. 
Complete  killing  outfit  including 
Eleen-Killer,  extra  blade  and 
Stainless  steel  killing  funnel, 
adjustable  for  broilers  or  fowl 
54-75  value — only  $4.00  post¬ 
paid  direct  from  factory. 
Funnel  $2.  F.O.B.  separately. 
Tell  us  how  many  chickens  you  raise  monthly. 

KLEENWAY  COMPANY 

Box  224-RN,  Woodstock,  Illinois 


New 

Hercules 
Model 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $9085 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  w  J 

Sturdy  attractive  range  shel¬ 
ters,  fully  built  and  painted. 
Assemble  in  half  an  hour. 
Our  price  is  below  your  cost 
to  build  your  own  shelters. 
Save  feed  and  raise  better 
pullets  on  range.  Shipped  in 
.  flat  sections.  Shipping  weight 
230  lbs.  Also  feeders,  scoops,  etc.  Free  literature. 

BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE.,  -  WARREN,  OHIO 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY 


MAMMOTH  WHITE 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


SUPREME  QUALITY 
$29.00  Per  100  Prepaid 
Over  5,000  Duck  Breeders 
kept  on  our  farm.  3,500  of 
them  2  years  old.  Hatching 
year  around.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  rush  orders. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad 
giving  date  wanted.  Free 
Duck  Raisers  Guide. 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
Box  322,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

Tunirirv PULLORUM  PASSED 

TURKEY  POULTS  Xf„A„G®N„  wheel  strain 

d"ps  x,rJ„  BROADBREASTED  bronze 

\VTdtes  Wh?t«  ^  Holland,  Belts ville  Small 

babv  fh  k  Du<*linp.  Six  popular  breeds 

BECK’S  HiTfSl  and  started.  Free  Catalog. 

HECKS  HATCHERY,  BOX  P,  MT.  AIRY,  MO. 

fNGAEGrIASTpP  BR,?NiE  POULTS  and  HATCH- 

WVpi^ 

Own  Eggs.  CROSSKEYS  TURKEY  FARM 
K-  *•  -  COLLEGEVILLE,  PENNA. 


Wh.  Indian  Runner  Duckling 

WSEXEn  HfSc Rna  LAYBRS  OF  WHITE  EGGS 

2Errs,EDpniM  Ttv°Rr»°»RAKES-  ALS0  PE  K I  NS. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PENNA 


Also  Turkey  Poults.  Fine 
breeding.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
for  Profit.  Sent  free.  THE 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY, 
BOX  35,  -  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


ZEELAND  MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  one  of  Michigan’s  largest  duck  breeders. 
6,000  laying  hens  on  our  own  farm.  Years  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  breeding  for  rapid  growth.  Year 
around  hatching.  Send  for  Duck  Raisers  Guide  free. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  lne„  Box  311,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


ZETTS  GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Pennsylvania’s  largest  duck  farm,  10,000  Breeders 
on  our  farms.  Fast  growth  —  More  Meat  —  More 
Profits.  Dp  to  6  pounds  in  8-10  weeks.  Also 
Egg  -  a  -  day  White  Runners,  Fawn  Runners, 
Rouens,  Geese.  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Drifting,  Pa. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 


Worlds  greatest  layers.  Hatching  eggs.  Day  old 
ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4.00;  thirty,  $8.00;  fifty,  $12.50; 
$24.00  per  hundred,  postpaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Gienwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J, 

MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN8. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings,  100-$26.00.  50-$l3.50.  100%  live  delivery. 
“Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS 


COLORED  and  WHITE  Varieties  50  cents  each. 
LITTLE  FALLS  FARMS,  Little  Falls,  New  Jersey 

TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS  FOR  SALE;  $1.50  each. 
A.  J.  PACKARD,  -  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Silver  Ward’s  White-Bronze  Cross 

Combines  the  better  qualities  of  U.  S.  D.  A.  Whites 
and  Broadbreasted  Bronze,  gives  you  extra  meat 
profits.  Poults  have  famous  cross-breed  health  and 
vigor,  extra  fast  growth  and  well  balanced  appearance. 
Mature  in  24  weeks  —  Hens  average  10-12  pounds, 
Toms  17-18.  Mich.,  TJ.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Big  Discount  on  early 
booked  orders.  Write:  SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY, 
BOX  37,  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


- DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100 - 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


MALLARD  DUCKS  FQR  SALE,  $5.00  each  F.O.B. 
Somerville.  A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 


GOOSE  HATCHING  EGGS,  TOULOUSE  &  EM  DEN 

$1.00  each.  White  Muscovy  duck  hatching  eggs  $3.00 
per  setting.  Goerling,  8-50  Cedar  St.,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Minorca  chicks  day  old  and  started.  Americas 
greatest  producers  larger  premium  white  eggs.  Colored 
literature  free.  Charles  'Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana. 


Order  wolf  “farmers*  friend”  chicks 


Direct  from  this  Ad,  or  write  for  24-Page  GUIDE  BOOK  and  1947  CALEN¬ 
DAR  that  tells  how  selective  mating  and  rigid  culling  have  built  up  the  pro¬ 
ducing  ability  of  8  POPULAR  BREEDS.  Describes  Prices  per  100  Chicks 
and  illustrates  our  various  matings.  Tells  how  to  “AA”  ”AAA'' 

make  money  with  your  flock.  Breed  Mating  Mat!ng  Mating 

ALL  BREEDING  BIRDS  s.C.  White  Leghorns  . S1 1 .50  SI  2  50  S13  50 

blood  tested  and  under  Leghorn  Pullets .  22  00  23' 00  25  00 

APA  SUPERVISION  Leghorn  Cockere|, .  3QQ  35ft  4  QQ 

ONLY  ,1  BOOKS  ORDER  white  or  Barre<j  Ro<;k!l  wh.  O  0 

Balance  C.O.D.  Wyans.,  BuffOrps.,  Rock-Red  Hybrids  12.00  13  00  14  00 

ad5  50cStohprice°0  ChiCkS  Pullets  of  above  breeds .  15.50  16'.50 

Write  for  prices' on  Heavy  Cockere.s  of  above  breed .  12.00  13.00 

Sexed  Chicks.  Jersey  White  Giants .  13.25  14.25  15.25 

DON’T  WAIT—  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed .  11.00  12  00  13  00 

ORDER  NOW!  Assorted  Mixed .  10  00  1 1  00  12  00 


SEND-^ 
for 
FREE 
GUIDE 


BOOK 

WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept  5  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 
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Hubbard  Farms 

?$0*I  IZAWolpoler  N,  H.  •  Qtench  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Po. 


For  profits  oo  high  broiler  production  — 
choose  Hubbard’s  Cross-breds!  Produced 
by  mating  Barred  Rock  cocks  to  our  New 
Hampshire  hens,  you  get  the  benefit  of 
hybrid  vigor  from  two  vigorous  parent 
strains.  These  solid,  heavy-meated  Cross-breds  have 
heavy  thighs  and  full  breasts.  They  live,' grow  fast, 
feather,  rapidly,  reach  market  weight  quickly— give  you 
greater  broiler  profits!  30-day  full  satisfaction  gufuraa* 
i  tee.  Weekly  hatches.  Write  today  for  free  catalog! 


R.  1.  REDS 

17  years  progeny  breed¬ 
ing  means  higher  pro¬ 
duction,  larger  egg  and 
body  size.  Contest  win¬ 
ning  Quality.  Tested  for 
pullorum.  Straight-run  or 
sexed.  Wo  deliver  date 
promised. 


OOUGIASTON  CROSSBREDS 

Healthy,  vigorous  chicks 
—a  cross  of  our  R.  I. 
Reds  and  best  Barred 

MAIS2?iPlEJ2.M ""  »”«"• ’SS! 

~  Tested  for  Pullorum. 

........  Straight  run  or  sexed. 

Route  3.  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Free  Catalog. 


A  distinctive  type  of  Production  Bred  NEW 
HAMPSHIRBS  that  combines  heavy,  fast  ma¬ 
turing  meat  qualities  with  high  egg  production. 

ONE  BREED  —  ONE  QUALITY  —  THE  BEST 
Every  Chick  from  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm  by 

THE  CREAM  OF  18,000  BREEDERS 

MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  &.  U.S.  APPROVED 
Write  today  for  colorfu!  32  page  catalog! 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  East  Pepperell  7,  Mass. 


Burst  Forth 


SPiZZERINKTUM 


Jfor  the  highest  profits  — 

THE  BEST  CHICKS 
SPIZZERINKTUM  methods  of 
, — ^breeding,  culling  and  mating _  assure 
you  chicks  of  the  highest  livability  .  .  . 
heaviest  production  .  .  .  finest  meat  qual¬ 
ity.  Then,  good  management  will  get 

_ _  top  profits  from  this  famous  strain. 

'Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
ew  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

}0%  U.S.  -N.H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air,  Express  and  Parcel  Post 
hristie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Prompt  Shipment 
Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 


100  100 
Unsexed  Pits. 


100 

Ckls. 


Barge  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $  9.50  $19.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  11.50  16-00  *2.00 

Spec.  N.H.  Reds  (Direct  from  NE)  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  8.00 

Assorted  Chicks  our  choice  $5.50-100.  4  wk.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  37c  ea.,  4  wk.  old  N.  H.  Red  Str.  Run  30c  ea. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  Cash  or  C.O.D.Sexing  95%.  Trutt’s  Poultry 
Farm  &.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Hummels  Wharf,  Penna. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns _ $12.00  $22.00  $2.00 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  11.00  20.00  1.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM. 
&  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PENNA. 


- - - - — - ..  .  '  T 

BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

W  r  rom  nign  recoru  irapnescea, 

J  bloodtested  stock;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for 
30  years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 

Rt.  4  •  Cortland,  New  York 

FOR  FREE 

rRCULAR  AND  PRICES.  A.  W.  ULSH’S 
ATCHERY,  BOX  R,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Pattern's  Reliable  Chicks 

AY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

ew  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Rock-Bed, 
ed  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  , Circular. 

ATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Six  and  eight  weeks  old  large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Minorca  Leghorn  hybrids.  From  heavy 
laying  egg  bred  strains.  Quality  pullets  grown 
on  free  range.  Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


MARCH’S 

VIGOR-BRED  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  80%  of  our 
bookings  are  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers. 

TRY  OUR  CHICKS  FOR  PROFITS 
March  Poultry  Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  AND  HEAVY  BREEDS. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

W.  S.  PELLMAN  Prop.,  BOX  53.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


FOR  SALE:  1,500  PAIRS  WHITE  KING  PIGEONS 

Heavy  squab  producers.  For  information  write — 

B  VOLKERY,  SHRUB  OAK.  NEW  YORK 


Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 

1.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big, 

-Jus*  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  ».  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth — Bren. 

.  Feathering 


Color. 


FwRITE'EOfl 


i^QO  TODAY  soy y. 


Get  the  full  facts  about 
our  N.H.,  U.S.  Approved  Pul- 
.  ioruin  Clean  stock.  Write— 


<9fr 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R, 
EXETER,  N.H 


2  GREAT  STRAINS  BRED  FOR  A  SINGLE 
PURPOSE  —  TO  BE  PROFITABLE  —  Both 
strains  are  hardy,  husky  "original”  new  Hamp¬ 
shires  backed  by  Intensive  R.  O.  P.  breeding. 
FOR  EGGS  —  Atwood’s  Egg  Production  Strain 
of  New  Hampshires. 

FOR  MEAT — Atwood's  Meat  Type  Strain 
FOR  PROFITS  —  Order  your  choice — they’re  both 
tops  for  their  purpose' — hundreds  of  customers 
have  proven  it. 

6,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Chicks  available  Straight-run  or  Sexed.  Full  story 
and  pictures  in  Atwood’s  new  catalog — Write  today! 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  202  -  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


Buy  NOW  for  Plus  Profits 

Chicks  started  NOW  are 
easier  to  raise  and  will  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  over  the  aver¬ 
age  by  coming  into  production 
when  egg  prices  are  highest.  Don’t  delay- 
place  your  ORDER  NOW.  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 


ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 


Route  G-1,  -  Gonic,  New  Hampshire 


Parm  enter,  Harco  Reds 

My  entire  flock  Is  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  and  double 
pedigreed  males  brought  direct  from  Parmenter 
and  Harco  Orchards.  Also  Bed-Rock  sex-link  and 
Bock-Red  Barred  cross  chicks.  Satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  East. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  BOX  61,  BELLINGHAM,  MASS. 


•FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

,writl  NICHOLS 

"  OF  KINGSTON,  N.  H._ 

Get  our  new  catalog  telling  how  Nichols 
"Know  How”  and  10-point  breeding  program 
has  built  and  is  improving  a  strain  noted  for 
broiler  and  egg  profits.  CHICKS  BY  AIR 
We  ship  Nichols  N.  H.  -  TJ.  S.  Approved  ■ 
Pullorum  Clean  Chicks  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 

BOX  26 - KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

and  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  At  New  York  State  poultry  testing  project 
our  Reds  finished  the  year  with  100%  livability  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Order  your  chicks  now  from  our 
one  to  four  year  old  breeders  mated  with  250  to  319 
egg  males.  Sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


BROILER  CHICKS:  Barred  Rock-New  Hampshire 
matings.  Pure  bred  New  Hampshires.  Cockerels  available. 
Pullorum  clean.  H.  A.  Huelsmann,  East  Hampton,  Conn 


Spring  Poultry  Program 

A  lot  of  trouble  from  father  picking 
and  cannibalism  can  be  avoided  if  we 
plan  now  to  get  pullets  on  the  range 
as  soon  as  possible.  Chickens  which 
are  left  in  the  brooder  houses  for  too 
long  a  period  are  sure  to  become  over¬ 
crowded,  and  will  start  picking  feath¬ 
ers.  Many  bob-tailed  pullets  are  the 
result  of  leaving  the  birds  for  too  long 
a  period  in  the  houses. 

Pullets  on  Range 

Range  conditions  may  not  be  such 
that  birds  can  be  placed  on  pasture  be¬ 
fore  May  1  in  many  localities.  However, 
in  some  places  April  15  or  earlier 
should  see  many  early  hatched  pullets 
already  enjoying  the  freedom  of  out¬ 
doors,  and  the  advantages  of  added 
space  per  bird,  as  well  as  succulent 
green  food. 

When  birds  are  first  put  in  the  range 
shelters,  food  and  water  should  be 
placed  inside  the  shelter.  Some  people 
prefer  to  keep  the  birds  confined  in  tha 
shelter  the  first  24  hours.  Care  should 
be  taken  ito  see  that  as  soon  as  the 
pullets  get  over  their  first  fright  of  a 
new  home,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
range  near  the  shelter,  and  thus  avoid 
picking  that  may  occur  if  the  birds  are 
kept  confined  in  the  shelters  for  too 
long  a'  period.  Before  the  birds  are 
placed  on  range,  the  shelters  and  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected  and  the  roosts  mite-proofed. 

Move  the  feeders  away  from  the 
shelters  to  get  the  birds  to  range  as 
far  as  possible  for  feed  which  they 
can  pick  from  the  pasture.  Of  course, 
if  you  grow  pullets  in  wooded  areas, 
not  much  pasture  can  be  expected.  It 
is  estimated  that  with  a  good  succulent 
pasture  as  much  as  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  feed  cost  can  be  eliminated.  So 
it  behooves  us  as  poultrymen  to  try  to 
do  a  better  job  of  providing  good 
pasture.  Feed  is  high  priced  and  will 
probably  continue  high  for  some  time 
to  come.  Sanitation  on  the  range  is 
important  especially  around  the  shel¬ 
ters,  feeders,  and  waterers.  Care  should 
also  be  exercised  to  avoid  wet  spots, 
and  contamination. 

If  you  have  had  previous  trouble  from 
Fowl  Pox,  Tracheitis,  or  Bronchitis, 
better  check  up  with  your  State  Poultry 
Pathologist  as  to  the  proper  procedure 
to  follow.  Be  sure  that  you  have  had 
these  diseases  before  you  introduce 
them  by  either  vaccination  or  inocu¬ 
lation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Newcastle  disease  has  respiratory 
symptoms  and  could  be  confused  with 
Bronchitis.  It  seems  quite  apparent 
that  we  will  have  to  live  with  this 
disease.  It  has  hit  chicks  quite  severely, 
but  subsequent  lots  have  been  less 
seriously  affected  in  many  cases.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  scare  headlines 
published,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  severity  of  this  disease  has  been 
overstressed.  Certainly  we  do  not  de¬ 
sire  extra  headaches  in  this  business, 
but  as  this  disease  is  widespread  in  this 
country,  its  eradication  now  seems  out 
of  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Keep  Flock  Laying 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  for  any  old 
hen  to  be  laying  eggs,  but  we  should 
not  take  future  production  for  granted. 
Spring  is  here  with  Summer  not  far 
away  and  as  we  run  into  hot  weather, 
it  will  be  harder  to  hold  production  at 
a  high  level.  Cool  laying  houses  in 
Summer  will  aid  greatly  in  maintain¬ 
ing  high  production.  Egg  prices  should 
continue  good  through  the  Spring  and 
Summer.  Special  care  should  therefore 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  grain  ration 
is  adjusted  downward,  and  mash  con¬ 
sumption  upward. 

Gather  eggs  more  often  as  the 
weather  gets  warmer.  High  egg  quality 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  care  is 
taken  to  see  that  eggs  are  gathered 
more  frequently  and  cooled  immedi¬ 
ately  and  kept  in  a  cool  storage  place. 
Remove  any  broken  eggs  from  the  nest, 
roosts  or  floor,  as  this  will  tend  to  re¬ 
duce  egg  eating  and  produce  cleaner 
eggs.  It  is  easier  to  produce  clean  eggs 
than  to  clean  them  after  they  get  all 
messed  up.  T.  B.  Charles 


Brooder  Stove  Capacity 

There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  that 
you  can  probably  answer  for  me.  May¬ 
be  some  of  your  other  subscribers  are 
puzzled  too.  I  have  always  raised 
straight-run  chicks,  200  to  a  stove,  each 
stove  has  a  300  chick  capacity.  This 
year  I  want  to  put  200  sexed  pullet 
chicks  under  each  of  my  three  stoves. 
However,  all  articles  I  have  read  state 
that  when  brooding  sexed  Chicks  you 
should  place  only  one-half  the  usual 
number  under  each  stove.  I  don’t 
understand  this.  R.  w. 

The  reason  for  the  recommendation 
to  put  in  only  one-half  as  many  sexed 
pullets  as  straight-run  chicks  is  be¬ 
cause  most  people  overcrowd.  Thus, 
with  straight-run  chicks  half  of  the 
chicks,  that  is,  the  cockerels,  would 
usually  be  removed  at  six  to  eight 
weeks.  This  would  leave  less  than  half 
the  original  amount  and  give  the 
pullets  a  better  chance  to  grow  and 
develop.  So,  if  a  person  were  to  put 
in  300  straight-run  chicks,  it  would 
allow  a  normal  reduction  to  half  this 
number  after  six  weeks.  As  you  plan 
to  put  in  only  200  sexed  pullets  in  your 
300  chick  capacity  stove,  you  would 
not  be  overcrowding  too  much. 


Write  Your 

Official  records  plainly  prove  the  inherent  Trrnrr 
LIVABILITY  and  HEAVY  PRODUCTION 
Warren  Reds.  Warren  Reds  consistently  maintain 
high  positions  in  the  laying  contests,  year  after 
year.  Poultrymen  everywhere  recognize  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  contests  as  clear-cut  proof  of  quality 
breeding  and  performance.  You  can  write  your 
own  profit  ticket  by  choosing  chicks  of  this 
outstanding  strain. 

Latest  Reports  From  Current  Contests: 

Texas  (3rd  month) — High  Pen,  All  breeds:  1031 
,  eggs,  1056.65  points.  2nd  High  Pen.  All  breeds- 

*  1006  eggs,  1009.55  points.  High  Hen,  Ali 

breeds:  87  eggs,  93.35  points.  2nd  and  3rd  High 
Hen,  All  breeds.  7  out  8  High  Hens.  All  breeds 
Storrs  (18th  Week) — High  Pen,  AU  breeds’- 
1426  eggs,  1485.10  points. 

Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  (17th  Week)  — 2nd  Red  Pen- 
959  eggs,  985  points. 

Missouri  (3rd  month)  — 3rd  High  Hen,  All  breeds- 
82  eggs,  84.05  points.  3rd  Red  Pen:  722 
eggs,  762.10  points. 

Same  Blood  —  Same  Breeding  —  Same  Quality 

Thousands  of  satisfied  Warren  customers  volun¬ 
tarily  testify  that  all  Warren  chicks  are  of  tils 
same  blood,  breeding  and  quality  as  these  famous 
contest  winners.  Whether  you  buy  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  Warren  chicks,  you  buy  the  same 
factors  that  score  so  heavily  in  the  laying  contests 
— the  same  factors  that  put  profits  in  your  pockets 
R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J  .  WARREN 

foO  p >  £  Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

- 1  Atiocurion 


'JCXJFV-3  Bonded  Against  B.W. 


2 


REDBI RD 


THE  QUALITY  CHICKS 
YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 

Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Not  a  Single  Reactor  Reported 

REDBIRD  FARM  CHICKS  are  dependable 
because  they  are  bred  to  lay  and  guaran¬ 
teed  to  live.  The  results  of  35  years  of 
careful,  scientific  breeding  methods,  in¬ 
cluding  trap-nesting  and  pedigreeing, 
they  assure  you  a  strong,  healthy  flock. 
AU  chicks  hatched  from  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farm.  Many  customers  report 
6-month-old  birds  of  uniform  color  in  50% 
to  73%  production  of  24-oz.-to-doz.  eggs. 

98%  Livability 
GUARANTEED 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS  ON  CHAMPION 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

R.  I.  Reds  —  Our  original  strain,  pro¬ 
duction,  bred  35  years.  Official  egg  record 
of  334  eggs  in  year. 

New  Hampshires  —  Our  own  strain,  from 
finest  New  England  stock,  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production  and  fine  quality  meat. 

Write  Us  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

Redbird  Farm,  wrenlt^ss. 


SILVER  WARD  D.S.D.A.  WHITES 

Northern  bred  for  health  and  vigor.  The  ideal  family- 
size"  turkey.  Hens  average  9-10  pounds,  Toms  15  in 
24-26  weeks.  Mich.,  U.-S.  Approved  —  Pullorum 
Tested.  Write  today  for  catalog,  prices,  delivery  dates. 

Big  Discount  on  Early  Booked  orders. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY,  Box  37,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Gross  Bred-to-Lay  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Tested  Chicks  are  big  money  makers.  Creighton 

Brothers  Strain  White  Leghorns,  Holtzapple  Strain 
White  Rocks,  Bishop's  Barred  Rocks.  Wyandottes,  Reds, 
White  Giants,  Light  Brahmas,  and  others.  Hatched 
from  199%  bloodtested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guaran¬ 
tees,  prompt  service.  Send  for  two  Free  Books — “Care 
of  your  Poultry"  and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 
GROSS  QUALITY  HATCHERY,  Box  193.  Novada,  Ohio 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM  „ 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


nITT  T  nnin  New  .Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 
PIII  IrlS  HatnP  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
1  U  Li  Li  Li  I  Rea{jy  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 

weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R.  OAKMONT,  PA. 


Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

Hatched  from  our  trapnested  Pedigreed  strain  of  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  For 
circular,  write  CARPENTERS  POULTRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  SPA.  NEW  YORK 


STRONG  STURDY  6HICKS 


White  Leghorns,  Reds,  Red  Rock  Cross  Hatched  from 
Blood  Tested  Stock  also  Turkey  Poults,  White  Holland 
and  Bronze.  Write  for  Prices.  CONOVER  FEED 
STORE  &.  HATCHERY,  NETCONG,  NEW  JERSEY 

-  HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS-— 

GREAT  LAYERS  LARGE,  WHITE  EGGS:  HEALTH¬ 
IEST  BREED:  NO  CANNIBALISM:  CIRCULAR  FREK 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J- 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars  auiabF 

ALLEN'S*  HATCH  ERY.  .  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— EGGS 

Finest  meat  and  eggs  producers.  Specialized  since  kWh 

BOWDEN  WYANDOTTE  FARM.  MANSFIELD.  0HW 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CH ICKS  —  Large  Type.  Breeder* 

Pa.  State  Bloodtested.  Special  low  prices.  Wrim. 

FERSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD. 

QUALITY  VERMONT  CHICKS  Sex-Linked  a  SP*;1?*" 

tv.  Vt.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  Inquire  ear  j- 

BAKER’S  HATCHERY,  BRANDON,  VERMONi 
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FARMS  for  sale,  to  rent,  etc. 

i-fL-—- — —  renT  farm,  2-10  acres,  5ri5 rooms, 

'Vfurni -  unfurnished,  by  year.  BOX  101,  Vandeveer 

cfa  Brooklyn,  10, _ N. - - - - - - 

^^FThTrent,  house,  improvements,  suitable  home 
WAh^n  on  highway,  easy  N.  Y.  C.  commuting.  BOX 

-,46  TM.ral  New-Yorker. - 

^--r-rrIp.  choice  dairy  farm  180  acres  M/L,  50 
F°B  ,fa  balance  farmable,  capable  carrying  100  head. 

WOOpArnwaU  Bridge,  Conn.,  93  miles  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
r.earr0om  residence  fully  insulated  J/M  rock  wool. 
If  r®““  an  stanchions.  Horse  barn  and  other  build- 
C°w  barn,  “  m0(3ernized  and  insured  for  over  $32,000. 

fine  estate  or  tourist  camp.  Plenty  good  water. 

.  M7  000,  or  might  trade  for  good  residence 
riose  !arge  Connecticut  city  or  New  York  City,  with 
e  »eJres  or  more  in  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  etc. 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

irnvTED  to  rent  or  buy:  Small  house,  acreage, 

rrn-nwallvile  or  Durham,  N.  Y„  or  Columbia 
ry8£  York.  BOX  5143,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

tUTUVed  to  rent  or  buy  near  state  road,  small 

^ttave  ground,  electricity,  water;  Connecticut  or 
York.  BOX  5144,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
yrrTTY  farm  plots:  Poultry  or  gardening,  50x410  feet, 
s  7^  Easv  monthly  terms.  Also  larger  acreage.  Near 
t0Jtl, "  river.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  3. _ 

vnii- Sale-  Near  Stroudsburg,  PaT, 2%  acres  in 
heautiful  Cherry  Valley.  Unfinished  bungalow.  Very 
low  price  J.  Pera,  500  W.  112th  St.,  New  York  City 
25  N.  Y. _ _ _ - _ 

ASTORIA  detached  2-family  solid  brick  5-6  rooms, 

all  improvements;  15  minutes  Grand  Central. 

™  fi-R5B6  or  BOX  5152,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

\Ia\TED:  Home  in  village,  N.  Y.  S.,  on  bus  line; 
„nmi  high  school.  BOX  5113,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson,  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ _ 

FOR  fishing  or  for  rest.  Ideal  place  in  the  Berkshires. 

Excellent  home  cooked  foods.  Moderate  rates  at 
mn-Top-Rest,  South  Worthington,  Mass.  Tel.  2295. 

WANTED”:  Quiet,  reliable,  retired  woman  worker 

wishes  comfortable  board  or  housekeeping  rooms, 
near  conveniences,  modern  comforts,  reasonable,  prefer 
nleasant  country.  BOX  5126,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

born,  physicians  wife,  Protestant,  desires 
bungalow  or  room,  board  for  self,  infant,  three  year 
old  son.  BOX  5139,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RESPECTABLE  elderly  gentleman  (pensioner)  wishes 

room,  board,  Christian  home.  Robert  Martens,  335 
52nd  St.,  West  New  York,  N.  J.  _ . 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

ORANGES:  45  lb.  box  for  $2.20  express  collect. 
Rinck  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

FRESH  Oranges  and  grapefruit  right  from  the  trees. 

Send  your  orders  to  IValsingham  Groves  at  Largo, 
Florida. '  We  fill  orders  for  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  Bushel  oranges  $4.45.  Mixed  oranges 
and  grapefruit  $4.30.  All  grapefruit  $4.20.  %  bushel 
oranges  $2.85.  Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $2.70; 
grapefruit  $2.60.  This  is  sent  to  you  prepaid,  send 
check  with  order.  We  ship  any  amount  from  %  bushel 
to  a  carload.  We  grow  our  fruit  and  we  know  our 

fruit.  J.  A.  Walsingham,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  honey  contains  no  buckwheat  or 

other  strong  flavored  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.85;  10  lbs. 
$5.50  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York, 

BOOKING  few  orders  for  best  1947  maple  syrup,  $5.00 

gallon  crated.  16  oz.  cakes  sugar  $1.00  lb.  Small 
assorted  cakes  $1.10  lb.  C.  L.  Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

HONEY:  Guaranteed  eastern  United  States  honey. 

Regular  Gibson  quality  pure  clover  or  wildflower. 

5  lbs.  $2.85.  Postage  prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

HOMEMADE  spaghetti  sauce,  rich,  meaty,  delicious. 

Two  pint  jars  $1.50,  prepaid  to  fourth  zone.  Mrs. 
G.  Wayne,  Fremont  Center,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY :  Finest  quality  white  clover  due  April. 

Liquidfied.  Order  now.  Case  6-5  lbs.  $15.  Whole¬ 
sale  lots  35c  lb.  plus  containers.  F.O.B.  here. 
Harry  Merrill,  Massapequa,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  strawberry,  pineapple, 
grape,  raspberry.  Pound  jars.  Assortment,  6  to 
box  $3.50.  Clover-blend  honey  5  lbs.  $2.85  C.O.D. 
David  Shields,  7  E.  Clinton  Ave.,  Oaklyn,  N.  J. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  $1.00  per  lb.  5  and 
10  lb.  pails.  Walter  Piper,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

HONEY:  100%  pure,  three  pound  j’ar  $1.65,  prepaid 
third  zone.  Arthur  Powers,  19  Garfield  Road, 
West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

HONEY:  Pure  clover,  60  pounds  at  40c  pound.  ,5 
pounds  $2.75.  6-5  pounds  $14.00.  Bees  for  sale. 
Busy  Bee  Farm,  North  Abington,  Mass, _ _ 

Indian  River  fruit — Florida’s  best.  Costs  more  to  the 
producer,  worth  more  to  the  user.  Try  it:  judge  for 
yourself.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  seedless  grape¬ 
fruit,  $4.45;  half  seedless  grapefruit,  half  Valencia 
oranges,  $4.70;  Valencia  oranges  $4.95.  Prompt  ser- 
vice.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

JERUSALEM  Artichokes,  35c  per  lb.  postpaid.  William 
B.  Olney,  Seekonk,  Mass. _ _ 

TREE  ripened  Valencia  oranges  and  Duncan  and 
Marsh  seedless  grapefruit.  No  color  added.  Now 
ready  for  shipping.  Groves  direct  to  you,  prepaid  as 
follows:  1  bu.  oranges  $4.00;  1  bu.  grapefruit  $3.75; 
1  bu.  mixed  $3,904  %  bu.  grapefruit  $2.25;  %  bu. 
mixed  $2.40.  Dillingham  Grove,  Largo,  Florida. 

DELICIOUS  oranges  $4.60  bushel.  Grapefruit  $3.90. 

Mixed  $4.25.  Prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park, 
Florida. 

FINE  sweet  grapefruit,  $1.80  bushel,  express  collect. 
Oranges  sold  out.  Ben  Squires,  Rt.  2,  Sanford,  Fla. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 

maple  sugar  $5.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

LIGHT  honey,  finest  quality,  5  lb.  pail  $2.35  pre¬ 

paid  3rd  zone,  immediate  delivery.  Available  in 
May.  6-5  lbs.  pails  $10.50;  24-1  lb.  jars  $9.50;  60 
lbs.  $19.  Behr  Bros,  B.  F.  D.  2,  Catskill,  N,  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades.  Will 
deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  w.  Christman,  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Phone  47-282. _ _ 

HAY  for  sale.  Alfalfa-timothy  first  cut.  1,200  bales. 

Price  for  lot  at  $20  per  ton  on  farm.  Phone  or 

write  New  York  Office,  Emil  H.  Ronay,  123  West 
57th  St.,  N,  Y,  COIumbus  5-7052. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Five  starting,  5  finishing  all  metal 

.  chicken  batteries,  Siegel-Sunnybrook  make.  Shipped 
in  parts  ready  to  assemble.  Used  one  year,  in  perfect 
condition.  Size  of  starters  38x36x66,  5  compartments. 
Size  of  finishers  38x24x69,  4  compartments.  Price  $400. 
Phone  or  write  New  York  Office,  E.  H.  Ronay,  123 
West  57th  St„  N.  Y.  COIumbus  5-7052. _ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.  $4.50; 

3  lbs.  $5.85,  queens  included.  Booked  full  until  May 
"0th;  none  C.O.D,  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Old  dolls,  doll  heads.  Give  description 

and  price.  Mrs.  K.  W,  Arend,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

FORDSON  tractor  for  sale,  metal  wheels.  Also  16-inch 

Ferguson  plow.  Have  not  been  used  much.  $275. 
Toepfer,  3-12  Berdan  Ave.,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. _ 

WANT  household  refrigerator  compressor,  motor,  other 

.  Parts.  BOX  5111,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Three  unit  Empire  milker  in  good  con¬ 

dition,  used  short  time.  I,  H.  Purdy,  Purdy  Station, 
Westchester  County,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Two  Oliver  14  inch  plows,  3  and  4 

bottom,  one  8  foot  Clark  Cutaway  Disc,  one  20 
iP,™  H.  C.  brush  plow.  Resnick  Bros,  and  Kaplan, 
Ellen vilie,  N,  Y. 

IV ANTED :  Farmall-12,  good  condition.  State  price, 
_condition,  Harry  Gerson,  R.  D.  1,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y, 

.  Sale:  New  crocheted  bed  spread  $20. 

_Richowsky,  Box  325,  St.  James,  N.  Y, _ _ 

Harris  hydraulic  fruit  presses;  3  American 
J1?.™  sprayers.  Completely  rebuilt,  in  excellent 
v;!,  .  '  -Attractive  price.  Francis  C.  Stokes  Company, 

vincentown.  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED :  A  Ford,  Model  A,  1929,  30,  or  31,  good 

condition,  reasonable  price.  Station  Wagon 
iuei erred,  sedan  will  do.  BOX  5130,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Wanted;  Pick-up  baler,  new  or  used.  Give  com- 
Fw?,te  cd?,tails  an<1  Prico  in  first  letter.  Clyde  R. 
-  r>,  SeHersville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. _ 

1  ® VATo  planter  and  potato  digger  in  good  condition 

tVyckoff*1  N  bJth  f01  $9°‘  APPlS  ■Meer*  BCX  274' 


News  From 

There  were  156,000  cows  milked  on 
New  Jersey  farms  during  the  month  of 
February  compared  with  154,000  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  1946.  Produc¬ 
tion  per  day  was  513  pounds  per  cow 
compared  with  489  pounds  a  year  ago 
and  the  total  production  80,000,000  com¬ 
pared  with  76,000,000  for  February 
1946.  The  poultry  laying  flock  popu¬ 
lation  was  up  from  7,881,000  to  8,518,- 
000,  above  a  year  ago.  The  lay  per  bird 
showed  an  increase  of  .3  of  a  point 
reaching  14.8  eggs  per  bird  compared 
with  14.5  a  year  ago.  The  result  is  a 
total  egg  production  of  126,000,000  eggs 
compared  with  114,000,000  for  the 
month  of  February  1946.  The  number 
of  chicks  hatched  in  February  1947  was 
2,745,000,  compared  with  2,987,000  a 
year  ago.  The  egg-feed  ratio  was  not 
as  favorable  this  past  February  as  a 
year  ago.  It  took  13.1  dozen  eggs  to 
purchased  a  hundred  pounds  of  feed  in 
February  1947  compared  with  11.7 
dozen  in  February  1946. 


Last  Fall  several  Hunterdon  County 
dairymen  found  that  rye  grass  under 
favorable  growing  conditions  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  addition  to  soil  con¬ 
servation  by  furnishing  late  Fall  graz¬ 
ing.  Charles  Kreig  of  Jutland  pastured 
his  stand  for  three  weeks  late  in  the 
Fall  and  estimated  that  his  milk  pro¬ 
duction  went  up  about  10  per  cent  and 
that  he  made  a  considerable  saving  in 
barn  feeding  grain.  W.  C.  Voegtlen  of 
Lebanon  also  opened  the  gate  and  let 
the  herd  into  his  cornfield  which  was 
sown  to  rye  grass  and  the  herd  grazed 
several  days  on  a  very  excellent  stand. 
Some  dairymen  are  considering  using 
rye  grass  as  the  start  of  an  extended 
grazing  season  for  1947.  This  applies 
particularly  on  farms  where  the  rye 
grass  will  be  turned  under  for  corn  or 
a  later  crop  than  oats. 


A  panel  of  local  poultrymen  headed 
by  Paul  Wirtz  of  Lebanon,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hunterdon  County  Poultry 
Assn.,  based  on  a  combined  experience 
of  more  than  100  years,  promoted  the 
stock  of  range  shelters  at  the  Pullet 
Rearing  Institute  held  at  the  Fleming- 
ton  Auction  on  March  21.  Opinion 
differed  as  to  the  most  practical  style 
of  roof.  The  preponderance  of  favor 
seemed  to  lie  with  metal  roofs  al¬ 
though  the  moderator  himself  voted  for 
plain  roofing  paper  laid  on  rafters 
without  sheathing  while  others  favored 
building  board.  Sentiment  also  seemed 
to  favor  the  smaller  type  shelter  ac¬ 
commodating  60  to  75  birds,  the  reason 
being  that  .this  type  spread  the  pullets 
more  eveply  over  the  range  and  were 
easier  to  move.  This  reduced  the  bare 
spots  and  made  better  utilization  of 
the  range  crop.  The  panel  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  endorsed  Ladino  clover. 


More  than  455,000  birds  representing 
parent  stock  have  been  tested  against 
pullorum  disease  and  selected  on  the 
basis  of  health,  breed  and  type 
characteristics  for  flock  owners.  Flock 
selectors  examine  every  bird  to  select 
strong  vigorous  breeders  to  conform  to 
type  standards  for  each  breed  and  every 
birds  must  pass  a  blood  test  for  pull¬ 
orum  disease.  It  is  expected  that  these 
birds  will  produce  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  hatching  eggs  per  week 
throughout  the  regular  hatching  sea¬ 
son.  The  participating  hatcheries  this 
year  represent  over  half  the  State’s 
total  incubator  capacity. 


Sixteen  first  calf  heifers  and  20 
yearling  calves  constitute  the  offspring 
of  a  single  Holstein  bull,  Rutgers 
Ormsby  Excelsior  King,  used  up  to 
recently  in  the  herd  of  Herman  Schick 
of  Little  York,  Hunterdon  County.  The 
sire  is  of  the  Ormsby  Sensation  45th 
breed  and  the  son  of  “Chief”  of  the 
North  Jersey  Experiment  Station  herd 
at  Beemerville.  Mr.  Schick  had  particu¬ 
larly  good  heifer  luck  with  this  hull. 
The  first  17  cows  bred  produced '  17 
heifers  and  one  bull;  there  was  one 
pair  of  heifer  twins.  The  daughters  in 
production  are  making  records  of 
8,000  to  9,000  pounds  of  milk  during 
their  first  year.  They  are  of  good  type 
and  have  particularly  good  udders. 


'  The  European  Corn  Borer  population 
in  New  Jersey  during  1946  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  lowest  in  recent  years;  there 
was  an  average  of  105  borers  to  100 
corn  plants  in  the  19  counties  scouted. 
In  1943  there  were  247  per  100  plants, 
143  in  1944,  and  118  in  1945.  Although 
the  borer  population  dropped  in  1946, 
the  field  survey  revealed  that  the  in¬ 
sect  is  building  up  in  numbers  in  some 
northern  counties.  In  Burlington,  Cape 
May,  Gloucester  and  Salem  Counties, 
where  the  pest  has  been  unusually 
severe  in  years  past,  the  fewest  insects 
were  found  as  compared  to  previous 
surveys.  The  decrease  in  borer  popu¬ 
lation  is  credited  to  a  wasp-like  species 
of  parasite  which  have  been  produced 
and  liberated  by  the  Insect  Parasite 
Laboratory  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Corn 
Borer  Laboratory  at  Moorestown. 


The  task  of  watering  chicks  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  on  the  broiler 
plant  of  Leo  Zelinsky  near  Baptistown, 
Hunterdon  County.  An  overhead  water 
pipe  runs  through  the  pens  and  in  each 
pen  there  is  a  hose  connection  to  fill 
the  fountains  by  a  mere  turning  of  a 


New  Jersey 

faucet.  Some  of  the  pens  are  equipped 
with  homemade  single  tier  batteries 
and  the  birds  are  watered  by  a  roof 
gutter  pipe  which  is  supplied  from  the 
overhead  pipe  by  a  hose.  Just  another 
one  of  those  little  ways  of  saving  many 
steps  in  caring  for  a  large  number  of 
chicks. 


New  Jersey  farmers  intend  to  plant 
approximately  three  per  cent  less  staple 
crop  acreage  than  they  did  in  1946  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  March  1  “Intentions  to 
Plant”  report.  Principal  crops  show¬ 
ing  decreases  were  corn,  with  6,000 
acres  less  than  last  year;  hay  with 
5,000  acres  less;  and  white  potatoes 
with  a  decline  of  8,000  acres.  Sweet 
potatoes  and  oats  will  use  about  the 
same  acreage,  and  barley  and  soybeans 
will  occupy  slightly  greater  acreage 
than  1946.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


sp  r  ayi  n  g 


Airosprayer  is  thorough  and  efficient  in 


spraying  cattle  and  shrubs,  or  creosoting  and 
fire-fighting.  The  double  action  pump  shoots 
spray  for  35  feet,  and  the  non-clogging  nozzle 
adjusts  the  pattern  of  spray  to  the  job. 

The  few  moving  parts  are  made  of  heavy 
gauge  brass  to  eliminate  corrosion.  A  little 
water  cleans  it  easily.  Price  $7-75 

Manufactured  By 

AIROSOL  SALES  CO. 

St.  Petersburg  3,  Florida 

\Distributed  By 

L.  D.  PENDLETON 

550  West  55th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

_ DOGS _ _ 

FOR  SALE  PUPPIES 

COLLIE  -  SHEPHERD  and  SHEPHERD  -  POLICE 
crossed.  Heel  driving  instinct.  Males  $12;  females  $8. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  -  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 


DACHSHUNDS — Hunt  your  woodchucks  and  rabbits 
with  a  dachshund.  Pedigreed  puppies,  three  months  old. 
Black  and  tan,  red.  Grandchildren  of  Ch.  Diplomat  v. 
Marienlust.  Eligible  to  registry. 

EUGENE  WIEDEMANN,  975  East  179th  Street, 
Bronx  60,  New  York.  Tel.  Sedgwick  3-9164 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  from  daughter  Belhaven  Scepterson 
and  Ardlock  Sunny  Lady.  Sire  son  of  champion  Tokalon 
the  Crown  Prince.  8  champions  in  pedigree.  $40. 
METHWOLD  FARM,  SHIRLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Registered  Great  Danes,  Boxers,  Police,  St.  Bernards, 
Bostons,  Airedales,  Collies,  Spaniels,  Scotties.  Rat 
Terriers,  Wire  Terriers,  Pekes,  all  hunting  breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 


CATTLE  BRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  &  COLLIE 

PUPS.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free  training 
instructions  with  orders.  Also  trained  dogs. 

ROY  A.  BLEEKE,  R.  R.  5,  DECATUR,  IND. 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups. 
Heel  driving  parents  bom  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


Furebred  cocker  pups  and  dogs. 

Non-Regristered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 


SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE  -  SHEPHERDS 
REAL  COW  DOGS,  IDEAL  WATCH  DOGS. 
VIRGIL  SMITH,  R.  D.,  MOUNT  VISION,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 
stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea- 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN,  ILL. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Tsrrier  Pups 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y, 

Shepherds,  Collie-Shepherd  cross;  other  breeds.  Imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Wormed;  inoculated  over  3  months. 
G.  Williams,  Highland  Acres  Kennels,  Fabius,  N.Y.  R  I 


- - STOCK*  DOG  PUPS  THREE  MONTHS - 

Black  and  Brown,  line  bred  from  a  family  of  workers. 

WELLINGTON  KLIPPLE,  ILION,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


Interested  In  Registered 
DAIRY  GOATS? 

Write  For  Information  and  Your  Free  Copy  of 
“DAIRY  GOATS  IN  AMERICA”  To 
The  American  Milk  Goat  Record  Association 
Miss  Mary  L.  Farley,  Sec.,  SHERBORN,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE  —  ENTIRE  HERD  REGISTERED  AND 
GRADE  TOGGENBURG  AND  SAANEN  GOATS. 
10  MILKERS,  17  YEARLINGS,  2  HERD  SIRES. 
No  Shipping.  J.  ABKARIAN 

R.  D.  I,  -  MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


•  FOR  SALE:  TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOATS  • 

Two  Yearling  purebred  bucks,  yearling  does.  Will 
not  ship  fresh  does  or  bred  does. 

TOGGENBURG  GOAT  FARM.  E.  Wicks  Prop., 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Sayville,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


The  Abortion  Problem 


IODAL 

IODAL,  manufactured  by  Atomic  53,  Inc., 
is  a  5%  compound  of  Iodine  in  Organic 
Combination. 


The  Farm  Journal  of  Philadelphia,  speak¬ 
ing  of  experiments  conducted  at  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College,  on  abortive  cows, 
where  a  5%  organically  combined  iodine 
was  fed,  said: 

“Something  new  in  nutrition  is  organic 
iodine  —  iodine  inseparably  combined  with, 
vegetable  or  animal  proteins. 

The  old  way  of  feeding  iodine  was  to 
give  it  in  the  form  of  potassium  iodide, 
which  is  an  inorganic  form.  Anybody  who 
has  given  this  for  lumpy  jaw  of  cattle  knows 
that  after  a  little  while  the  treatment  has 
to  stop  until  the  animal  recovers  from  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  iodine.  There  is  no 
poisonous  effect  when  the  organic  form  of 
iodine  is  given,  even  in  large  amounts.” 

The  official  at  the  head  of  the  Dairy 
Husbandry  Department  was  asked,  “What 
does  the  organic  iodine  do  when  you  feed 
it  to  stock?”  His  answer  was: 

“The  physical  condition  of  the  positive 
herd  has  been  good  and  calves  dropped  by 
these  positive  cows  have  been  vigorous  and 
stronger  than  calves  dropped  previously  by 
the  same  cows.  The  milk  production  of  the 
whole  group  has  been  above  the  average 
of  previous  lactation  periods.” 

The  Farm  Journal  Concludes  on  this  note: 


^ x.  j— ii  f  xi.v  v_4  vr  xx  DUir  Hixt* 

IODIZED  RATION  TO  COWS  POSITIVE 
WITH  CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  AP¬ 
PARENTLY  KEPT  THEM  IN  GOOD 
HEALTH  AND  CAUSED  THEM  TO  GIVE 
MORE  MILK  AND  BETTER  CALVES  THAN 
THEY  DID  PRIOR  TO  THE  INFECTION.” 


The  same  institution  reports  that  young 
calves  to  which  the  same  iodine  was  fed 
showed  a  decided  increase  in  appetite.  Calves 
receiving  it  went  through  a  serious  outbreak 
of  calf  pneumonia  and  continued  to  have 
keen  appetites  even  with  temperatures  run¬ 
ning  as  high  as  105  degrees.  Calves  receiv¬ 
ing  idoine  appear  to  show  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  in  anatomy  but  with  a  lack  of  body 
fat.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the 
iodine  has  merits  in  increasing  the  general 
vigor  of  growing  animals  and  milking  cows. 

When  organically  combined  iodine  is  liber¬ 
ally  fed  to  young  animals,  they  will  reach 
;he  age  of  puberty  a  month  or  two  earlier 
than  is  now  considered  normal.  No  one  wants 
slow-maturing  animals  these  days.  Iodine 
causes  rapid  development  of  the  body  and 
naturally  the  sex  organs  also  develop  rapidly. 

Write  for  free  literature  explaining  the 
nutritional  role  of  Iodine  and  the  part  it 
plays  in  promoting  the  health  of  all  livestock. 


IODINE  PRODUCTS  CO 


116  Norman  Avenue 
Brooklyn  22,  New  York 


Cb  es,  ’ 


^  THE 

ROBINSON 

CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

.  AKRON,  OHIO  j 


R-447-10 


RABBITS 


PEDIGREED  NEW  ZEALAND  REDS 

Young  and  Breeding  Stock  Illustrated  Folder  lOcts. 
FAIRVIEW  RABBITRY  -  GAP,  PENNA. 


CHOICE  PEDIGREED  ANGORAS 


ONE  YEAR  OLD;  $6.50.  MRS.  H.  EL  HUBNER 
785  MAIN  ST.,  GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MAS 

- ANGORAS;  FLEMISH  GIANTS  (WHITE) - 

Pure  breds  $5.50  Pair.  8  to  9  weeks.  New  Zeal  an 

Whites.  Reasonable.  R.  WRENNER,  So.  Monsey,  N.Y 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  i 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y 


WANTED  —  RABBITS  5  to  6  lbs.,  35e  a  lb.  P.  P. 
Write  J.  STOCKER  ,  RAMSEY,  ITEW  JERSEY 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THE 
RIGHT  RATION 

without  doubt 


9  Good  results  don't  just  happens 
They  are  planned  in  advance.  Buy 
good  chicks,  manage  them  sensi* 
bly,  feed  them  right  .  .  .  that’s  the 
framework  of  every  successful 
plan. 

In  feeding,  you  face  the  cold 
hard  facts  of  nutritional  require* 
ments.  B*B  Poultry  Rations  meet 
nutritional  requirements  especially 
weir  because  there’s  a  B-B  ration 
for  each  age  and  stage.  And  all  of 
them  are  backed  by  authoritative 
nutritional  research,  plus  a  vast 
amount  of  management  research 
at  the  Maritime  Research  Farm. 


DOMINO  ANC0MS+ 
WIN  MAJOR  CONTESTS 


NEW 

BOOK 

Free! 


INVESTIGATE  ANCONAS 

For  better  livability  and  plenty  of  large  ''’bite 
eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen,  investigate  our  BIG- 
NEW  IMPORTED  ANCONAS.  Write  for  my  new 
THOMAS  ‘‘DOMINO"  -Anconas  Catalog  telling 
about  these  amazingly  improved  Anconas. 
RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Rt.  3,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


piT*4tOCK 

i  BABY $4  0  AA  PER 
■  CHICKS  IcLUU  100 


I 

i| 

i 

E 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN'S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular, 
I  SEPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 
DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


CHERRY  HILL*CHICKS 


Thirty  yoars  of  breeding  and  hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  duality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Write  for  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 
BIG  K.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  AA  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshires  .  15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers...  11.00  ONLY 

Less  than  100  add  1c  per  chick  —  Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Prop),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


Why  wait  for  the  Hen  of  Tomorrow — it’s  here  today! 
Find  out  about  this  truly  Great  Sex-Link  Pullet — 
product  of  Cobb’s  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Passed 
<100%  no  reactors),  championship  Reds  and  Rocks. 
An  extraordinary  layer,  big  and  rugged.  Write 
COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC.. 
ROBpRT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


COLONIAL  CHICK* 

m 


FIRST  for  17  consecutive  years 
because  of  LOW  PRICES,  high  dual¬ 
ity  and  service;  Leading  purebreeds, 
crossbreeds.  SEXED,  if  desired; 
U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested; 
BIG  4-color  CATALOG  and  POUIr 
A— ^  TRY  BOOK;  Both  FREE! 
COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio 


GUI  OOIU  JCOl  yjL  LflCCUUIg  uumuw*  isv^uui  uo, 

for  size,  tyq£  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Cat.  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  Unsexed  $10  &.  $11—100;  Pits.  $20  & 
$22  —100;  Cockerels  $2.00—  100. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  ICHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns. ..  .$  9.50  $19.00  $  4.00 

Barred  Rocks . 11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds....  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp’l  Rk-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing-  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Kon-Sex  .Fits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns . . . .  $  1 1  -00  $21.00  $2.00 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  12.00  17.00  1 1.00 

N.H.  Reds,  Rock-Red  Cross -  13.00  18.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHAMBERUR 

BARRED 
ROCHS 

For  quick,  sturdy  growth,  with 
very  low  mortality  —  Chamberlain 
Barred  Rocks  are  leaders.  They  are 
bred  to  produce  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
fits  under  average  farm  conditions. 
Order  yours  now  to  be  sure  of 
delivery.  5,500  Vt.-U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean  breeders.  Chicks  straight- 
run  or  sexed.  Write  for  free 

booklet  and  prices. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  -  WEST  BRATTLEBRORO,  VERMONT 


OLDEST 

STRAIN 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

world's 


U.9. 
Rvp.P. 
A  State 
Supervised 

Here’s  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America’s 
best  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


RED  ROCKS 


For  High  Egg  Production,  Meat  Quality,  Attractive 
Appearance — start  with  Combs’  Barred  Bock  Chicks. 
Their  profit  making  quality  will  make  you  another 
satisfied  owner.  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Ap¬ 
proved  breeders.  Write  for  folder,  then  order  early. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls.  N.  H. 


SHADEL LEGH0RN5 


Chicks  from  large  type  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  postpaid. 
Prices  per  100  Cockerels  $2.00 

AA  Mated  St.  Run. ..  .$10.00  Pullets . $20.00 

AAA  Mated  St.  Run _ $11.00  Pullets . $22.00 

ORDER  direct  or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 
SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


..i-R'oeo  white  leghorns 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P,  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  leghorns.  Non-Sexed  Chicks  $10  &  $11  per 
100.  Pullets  $20  &  $22  per  100.  Cockerels  $2  per  100. 
Postage  Paid.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34.  -  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


Mottled  Ancona  Chicks 

The  Breed  With 

“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Also  4  and  6  weeks  old  started.  Catalog  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 
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Ark  Farm  Notes 


Of  the  many  varieties  of  ducks  both 
wild  and  tame,  the  muscovy  combines 
so  many  desirable  traits  that  the  breed 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our 
waterfowl.  While  they  are  now  spread 
over  a  large  part  of  the  world,  most 
authorities  agree  that  they  are  the 
original  wild  ducks  of  South  America. 
Strange  and  fantastic  tales  have  been 
spun  around  the  muscovies.  One  is 
that  they  are  a  cross  between  a  duck 
and  a  goose;  this  is  not  true,  for  the 
muscovy  is  a  pure  breed  with  count¬ 
less  generations  of  breeding  within  its 
own  confines,  without  the  addition  of 
any  other  blood. 

The  colors  on  their  backs  rival  those 
of  the  peacock,  and  their  heavy  crim¬ 
son  red  faces  lend  a  charm  of  loveli¬ 
ness  not  found  on  many  birds.  They 
are  hardy,  long  lived,  and  good  layers 
of  large  edible  eggs,  which  are  less 
strong  than  other  duck  eggs.  As  table 
birds  none  excel  them;  they  are  not 
oily  or  greasy  and  though  they  lay  on 
some  fat,  what  there  is  has  a  pleasant 
flavor  all  its  own.  The  female  makes 
her  nest  much  as  a  wild  duck  does; 
she  hides  it  away  from  prying  eyes  in 
some  secluded  spot  where  one  would 
least  expect  to  find  it.  I  have  found 
such  a  nest  placed  high  in  a  tree  with¬ 
in  an  abandoned  crow’s  nest. 

Muscovies  start  to  lay  early  in  the 
Spring,  produce  about  20  eggs  at  a 
clutch,  and  if  left  alone  will  bring  off 
a  large  brood,  often  all  of  them.  If  the 
eggs  are  removed  from  the  nest  they 
soon  start  another  clutch  and  repeat 
this  until  late  Summer.  Muscovies  take 
five  instead  of  four  weeks  to  incubate. 
Sometimes  people  try  hatching  these 
eggs  and  throw  them  out  after  30  days 
thinking  they  are  infertile.  Keep  this 
in  mind  if  you  have  these  ducks.  The 
sexes  differ  greatly  in  size;  the  males 
or  drakes  are  much  larger  than  the 
duck  or  female.  If  they  are  used  for 
market  purposes,  divide  the  sexes  and 
pack  them  separately  so  that  they  are 
uniform.  Both  sexes  sell  equally  well 
and  there  is  a  ready  market  for  all  that 
can  be  produced  for  this  purpose,  as 
well  as  a  good  demand  for  breeding 
stock. 

They  eat  considerably  less  than 
other  breeds  of  ducks  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  and  we  wonder  how  they 
produce  so  well  on  small  amounts  of 
feed.  Sometimes  they  are  called  dry¬ 
land  ducks  because  they  care  little  for 
a  pond  or  stream.  However  they  swim 
occasionally  when  water  is  handy, 
bathe  and  then  retire  to  preen  them¬ 
selves  and  dry  off.  They  do  splendidly 
where  only  drinking  water  is  provided 
and  the  young  especially  do  not  need 
a  pool.  Most  breeds  of  ducks  mate  in 
the  water,  but  muscovies  seldom  do. 
The  eggs  hatch  well,  in  fact  just  as 
well  as  any  other  breed  and  one  drake 
is  sufficient  for  a  flock  of  four  or  five 
females  during  the  breeding  season. 
These  ducks  are  flyers  and  take  to  the 
air  readily.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to 
see  them  hurtle  down  in  the  yard  after 
a  cruise  around  the  premises,  and  often 
they  may  alight  on  the  ridge  of  the 
barn  or  poultry  houses.  They  are  easy 
to  keep  within  the  confines  of  a  three 
foot  fence  if  the  feathers  on  one  Wing 
are  clipped  after  they  are  fully 
feathered  in  the  Fall,  or  the  old  birds 
have  passed  through  their  annual  molt. 
One  clipping  each  year  is  sufficient,  as 
the  clipped  wing  will  not  grow  out 
until  the  new  feathers  come  in  again. 

Standard  weights  of  muscovies  are, 
adult  drake  10  pounds;  young  drake 
eight  pounds;  adult  duck  seven  pounds, 
and  young  duck  six  pounds.  Good  speci¬ 
mens  often  reach  as  much  as  14  pounds 
for  males  and  nine  pounds  for  the  fe¬ 
males.  The  blacks  are  purple  black  and 
of  solid  color,  but  they  may  also  be 
one  half  white  and  still  conform  to 
standard  requirements.  White  mus¬ 
covies  are  spotless  white  with  bril¬ 
liant  crimson  or  red  faces,  which  are 
covered  with  carunkles;  the  larger  the 
better.  The  blues,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  of  a  bluish  color  and  are  handsome 
birdls,  but  less  numerous  than  the 
others.  The  pure  white  muscovies  are 


the  most  popular,  mainly  because  they 
dress  off  without  showing  any  dark 
pin  feathers. 

For  some  reason  we  do  not  yet  know 
muscovy  eggs  do  not  hatch  well 
in  incubators,  and  our  own  attempts 
verify  this.  If  hatched  in  a  natural 
state,  either  with  the  mother  duck  or 
the  common  hen,  they  do  splendidly 
Of  recent  years  these  ducks  have  been 
used  for  the  natural  incubation  of 
goose  eggs,  and  we  have  used  them  here 
at  Ark  Farm  with  excellent  results 
thereby  doubling  the  output  of  goose 
eggs  because  we  can  keep  the  goose 
laying  and  let  the  ducks  take  care  of 
the  goose  eggs.  About  five  or  six  is  a 
correct  number  for  the  duck  to  cover 
in  early  Spring,  but  later  she  can  well 
handle  seven.  Sometimes  a  muscovy 
will  refuse  to  accept  goose  eggs  when 
her  own  have  been  removed,  probably 
because  of  the  extra  size,  but  we  have 
overcome  this  by  adding  a  goose  egg 
to  the  ducks  nest  while  she  is  laying 
In  this  way  she  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  big  egg  and  takes  others  readily 
when  she  gets  broody.  Infertile  goose 
eggs  can  be  used,  and  we  keep  them 
for  that  purpose. 

Muscovies  are  excellent  mothers  and 
raise  a  large  percentage  of  their  duck¬ 
lings,  but  where  considerable  numbers 
are  raised,  the  brooder  is  always  the 
best  answer  as  with  all  breeds  of 
ducks  and  chicks.  Young  muscovies 
grow  very  fast  once  they  get  started, 
but  are  a  litle  slower  to  respond  the 
first  two  weeks.  Thereafter  they  con¬ 
sume  feed  better,  and  grow  accordingly. 
Brooder  temperatures  should  be  the 
same  as  for  other  ducks,  which  is  about 
90  degrees  F.  for  the  first  week,  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced  as  the  ducklings  grow. 

Feed  for  young  muscovies  can  be 
any  standard  chick  starter,  but  it 
should  be  fed  moist.  A  few  breeders 
keep  dry  mash  in  open  hoppers  before 
them  at  all  times,  yet  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  they  d6  best  when  fed 
several  times  a  day  and  the  mash  is 
moist  but  not  sloppy.  Dry  mash  for 
any  breed  of  young  ducklings  will  clog 
their  nostrils  unless  there  is  plenty  of 
water  at  all  times  and  in  receptacles 
which  must  be  deep  enough  so  their 
heads  can  be  submerged,  thereby  keep¬ 
ing  their  nostrils  washed  out.  This  is 
important  as  ducklings  soon  die  if  they 
cannot  breath  naturally.  These  little 
fellows  grow  faster,  feather  quicker 
and  are  under  better  control  if  they 
are  kept  in  pens  throughout  their  grow¬ 
ing  period.  A  low  open  shed  with  a 
small  yard  attached  is  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment  either  for  ducklings  or  young 
geese,  as  neither  will  stand  excessive 
rains  and  drown  quickly. 

While  the  muscovy  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  ducks  for  the  table,  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  ducks  and  to  the  would-be 
breeder,  that  he  know  that  certain 
classes  of  buyers  discriminate  between 
these  birds  and  other  varieties  because 
of  the  red  face.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Hebrew  trade  which  will  not 
buy  them.  Wixlet  Randall 

Essex  County,  N.  Y. 


Battery  Raised  Broilers 

Is  the  raising  of  two  and  a  half 
pound  broilers  in  battery  cages  work¬ 
ing  out  in  a  satisfactory  way?  Is  there 
any  complaint  from  breast  blisters 
from  using  this  battery  method?  What 
strain  of  birds  would  be  best  to  con¬ 
sider  for  the  batteries?  L.  F.  b. 

New  York 

Broilers  can  be  satisfactorily  raised 
in  batteries.  However,  breast  injury 
cannot  be  completely  eliminated  in  the 
batteries,  but  it  can  be  cut  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  by  giving  more  floor  space  per 
bird,  greater  head  room,  and  reducing 
any  activity  that  tends  to  scare  and 
drive  the  bird  about  the  batteries.  The 
dual-purpose  breeds  are  more  con¬ 
tented  in  the  batteries  than  the  light 
breeds,  and  are  therefore  considered 
the  best  suited. 


New  Hampshire  Winner  in  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  Contest 

E.  J.  Bittner,  Westmoreland  Depot,  N.  H.,  poultryman,  receives  first  place  plaque 
from  Prof.  T.  B.  Charles,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  right.  Also  P^turea 
are  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bittner,  and  his  son  and  daughter-in-law.  Second' place  in  trie 
contest  went  to  Ernest  Campbell,  of  Gonic,  and  third  place  to  Archie  Coll,  OJ 

East  Jaffrey. 
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•  Count  the  eggs,  weigh  the  meat! 
Whatever  your  measure  of  chick 
excellence,  the  Kerr  strain  has  it! 
Test  these  claims  by  adding  Kerr 
chicks  to  your  flock  this  season. 

120,000  Kerr  breeders  blood- 
tested  annually  for  BWD  (pullorum) 
by  slow-tube  agglutination  method. 
240-acre  breeding  farm.  Seven  pop¬ 
ular  breeds  and  crosses.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery.  5%  advance 
order  discount. 

" In  all  my  experience,  1 
never  had  such  a  beautiful, 

HEALTHY  batchl”-  N.  J. 


•  Write  or  call  for  Free 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide 
and  price-list,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office. 


NEW  YORK  CONN.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Danbury  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  NEW  JERSEY  Dunmore 
Binghamton  Paterson  Reading 

Middletown  Woodbury 
Schenectady  Jamesburg  Depf .  19, 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS 

\  CHICKS  J 


y  II  I  DAT  A  LOW  PRICES 

3  8  IlaLal  I  3  Per  100  —  Smaller 

QUALITY 


Per  100  —  Smaller 
tots  add  2e  each. 

BIG  BRONZE,  $75.00 
Small  WHITES,  $70.00 
Tube  Tested  17.  S.  App. 
CHICKS:  N.  H.  Red, 

Barred  Rocks,  Rock  X, 
W.  Leghorns,  $14.95;  3 

weeks  old.  $24.95.  Special 
Mating,  $17.95;  3  weeks 
($27.95. 

4  weeks  old  PULLETS  $55; 
6  weeks  $70.00.  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved.  Pullorum  Controlled. 
Pekin  DUCKS,  $30.00. 

Order  At  Once. 

HILLPOT  HATCHERIES 

Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Phone  29 

Freehold,  N.  J.  Easton,  Pa. 


kSUPER  QUALITY 


Hatches  each  week.  Order  from  ad  or  ask  'for  Free 
Catalog.  Postpaid  100'%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Graybill’s  Large  Type  100  St-r.  Run  Pits.  Ckls 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Black  Minorcas . 10.00  20.00  2.00 

New  Hampshires . 16.00  22.00  12.00 

Bock-Red  Cross,  W.  Bocks .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Barred  Bocks .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  All  flocks  have  been  blood- 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  a  registered  Veterinary 
under  the  Penna  State  Official  Agglutination  tube 
method,  reactors  removed. 

w.  D.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


«^4ULSH  FARM!  CHICKiH 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

).»■  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.&Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
mil  ship  C.  O.  D.— Postage  Pd.  100  100'  100 

mute  or  Brown  Leghorns... . $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anc .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  ltocks _  13.00  16.00  12.00 

uh.  Wyan.,  It.  I.  Reds,  Bed-Rocks  13.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  or  Rock-Reds _  13.00  16.00  12.00 

.....  SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

'\hite  or  Black  Leghorns .  13.00  23.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires..  15.00  20.00  15.00 

„  i  of.  £  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


....  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

0HLS  BIG-VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

“atrsd  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid,  Sex-Link 
and  White  Leghorns.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even 
,  ?n(l  big  egg  production.  We  are 

now  booking  orders  for  late  Spring  and  Summer 
delivery.  TURKEY  POULTS;  Mammoth  broad- 
DreAs,t.ed  Br»nze  and  Wh.  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
lel‘  11-  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


OF  MUST/ CASH  OUC  0:0 

stoomm 


del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  ‘  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $3.00' 

G.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  1.  Reds .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds.. .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


BPumcnmtR’5  ms 


A  1,  Breeders  Blood  Tested  TJnsex 
Shipped  Prepaid.  100 

Ilf86.  WMte  Leghorns . $12.00 

Ro^tl*  White  Rocks .  13.00 

Nw„k'Seds  &  Red  Rocks .  13.00 

£®'v  Bampshires .  13.00 

j  i  CBTflar.  Heavy  Mixed _  11.00 

a.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Pits 

100 

$22.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

16.00 


Ckls 

100 

$2.00i 

l3.0Cfe 

13.00 

10.00 

9.50 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Apparently  we  are  just  on  the  verge 
of  a  new  era  in  scientific  marvels. 
The  war’s  urgency  spurred  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  chemicals  that  give  every 
promise  of  helping  mankind  assure  it¬ 
self  of  food.  Sometimes  we  forget,  as 
we  worry  about  possible  food  surpluses 
two  or  three  years  hence,  that  of  this 
planet’s  2,000,000,000  people  almost  a 
billion  and  a  half  face  a  desperate 
battle  for  food  as  a  part  of  normal 
living. 

If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  a  warless  world  will  never  be 
realized  until  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  everywhere  have  plenty  to 
eat,  then  a  recent  announcement  from 
the  U.  S„  Dept,  of  AgricuUture  is 
interesting.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  says  that  “the  new  soil  fumi¬ 
gants  bid  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  to  agriculture  since  the 
development  of  fertilizer.”  Two  of  the 
most  promising  chemicals  are  dichloro- 
propane  and  dichloropropene.  These 
fumigants  may  be  the  answer  to  one  of 
the  world’s  worst  pests,  the  nematodes. 
You  and  I  have  called  them  wire 
worms,  pin  worms,  round  worms  or  eel 
worms.  They  are  thread-like  burrowing 
worms  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
long.  They  sting  the  feeding  rootlets, 
causing  stunting  and  gnarling.  These 
nematodes,  as  a  family,  attack  hundreds 
of  crops:  tomatoes,  cabbage,  citrus 
trees,  corn,  peanuts  and  tobacco.  They 
cause  decreased  yields,  or  outright 
failure  of  sugar  beets  in  Europe,  po¬ 
tatoes  in  Ireland,  tea  and  rice  in  India 
and  China.  The  nematodes  almost 
caused  the  end  of  the  pineapple  busi¬ 
ness  in  Hawaii.  We  will  soon  be  read¬ 
ing  more  about  the  D-D  chemical 
combination,  and  will  be  trying  it  on 
croplands  and  home  gardens.  It  is  an¬ 
other  pertinent  illustration  of  the  value 
of  agricultural  research. 

I  notice  that  literature  is  beginning 
to  appear  about  the  portable  irrigation 
pipes  for  the  general  farm.  Prophecy 
may  be  dangerous,  but  as  a  farmer 
above  Worcester,  Mass.,  told  me  during 
the  dry  spell  last  July,  “Brother,  I’m 
all  done  waiting  around  on  the  Weather 
man.  Too  much  rain  in  May  and  June, 
none  at  all  in  July.  If  I  could  pump 
water  onto  these  acres  I  could  grow 
four  or  five  tons  per  acre  with  three 
cuttings.  Plenty  of  fertilizers  plus  water 
will  give  me  clover  and  alfalfa.” 

I  wonder  what  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  hay  is,  if  we  eliminated  the  top 
best  10  per  cent  of  farms.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  figure  is  much  over  one  and 
one-half  tons  per  acre.  Think  of  what 
it  would  mean  to  general  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  if  they  could  use  water.  Consider¬ 
ably  fewer  acres  would  give  more  and 
better  quality  hay  and  the  other  acres 
could  then  be  used  for  oats,  barley  and 
field  corn.  It  won’t  be  long  now  before 
the  economic  pressure  is  coming.  Wise 
farmers  will  get  out  of  debt  so  far  as 
possible.  They  will  keep  fewer  but 
better  livestock;  they  will  raise  all  the 
needed  high  quality  and  high  protein 
content  hay,  and  all  the  grain  possible. 
Not  far  distant  is  the  time  when  the 
spectre  of  surpluses  is  going  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  farming.  Then  life  will  be 
really  competitive.  Don’t  pass  it  off  as 
a  dream.  Irrigation  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  developments  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Whether  you  want  to  or  not,  you 
may  be  forced  to  build  a  farm  pond  as 
a  source  of  water. 

As  I  travel  around,  I  discover  here 
and  there  that  farm  communities  are 
beginning  to  recognize  another  problem 
that  has  too  long  been  neglected.  We 
need  well  organized  community  cen¬ 
ters,  both  for  adults  and  young  people, 
but  especially  for  the  latter.  If  town 
and  village  organizations.  Granges, 
Women’s  Clubs  and  fraternal  groups 
would  undertake  the  establishment  of 
centers,  our  ’teen  age  youth  would  not 
be  found  in  such  numbers  in  the 
questionable  juke  joints  and  drinking 
places  that  have  sprung  up  by  the 
thousands  in  rural  regions  of  America. 
We  have  done  a  remarkable  job  with 
science  in  this  country.  Apparently  we 
like  to  handle  and  explore  material 
things.  But  in  human  engineering  we 
have  been  slaw  and  casual.  There  is 
more  to  life  than  dollars  and  cents, 

yes.  True,  we  can  get  that  “more”  only 
when  the  essentials  of  food,  shelter, 
clothes,  etc.  are  available.  Hungry  and 
ill-clad  youth  are  not  plastic  material 
for  building  good  citizenry.  In 
most  communities  in  our  nation  there 
are  young  people  who  crave  friendship, 
sociability  and  good  times.  The  “gang”  . 
spirit  is  perfectly  natural.  Young  folks 
in  their  ’teens  like  to  be  with  each 
other,  away  from  old  fogies  in  their 
forties  and  fifties.  If  your  town  hasn’t 
a  civic  project  along  this  line  started  as 

yet,  why  not  work  together  and  get  one 
underway?  Call  in  the  young  folks  and 
ask  their  ideas.  A  good  deal  of  labor 
and  materials  in  a  building  project  will 
be  contributed.  Someone,  or  some 
organization,  has  to  be  the  spark  plug. 
A  strong  wholesome  rural  life  is  the 
backbone  of  our  nation.  The  whole¬ 
someness  of  country  living  has  been 
infiltrated  by  urban  influences  that  are 
in  some  ways  spoiling  our  rural  culture. 
One  way  for  us  to  counterbalance 
matters  and  restore  the  integrity  of 
country  life  is  to  provide  community 
centers  for  our  young  people.  H.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts 


REDUCE  MORTALITY 

A  chick  that  doesn’t  eat  well  may 
become  a  runt  or  casualty.  This  is 
where  extra  vitamins  help  put  the 
weaker  chicks  on  their  feet.  The 
little  they  do  eat  picks-up  their 
vitality — saves  chicks  that  other¬ 
wise  might  be  lost. 

50%  More  Vitamins 

“Standard”  amounts  of  vitamins 
A,  D,  and  G  have  been  established 
as  necessary  for  starting  and  grow¬ 
ing  chicks.  Lay  or  Bust  contains 
50%  MORE  than  “standard” 
amounts. 


These  extra  vitamins  give  you 
factors  for  resistance  and  a  booster 
for  weaker  chicks.  Breeding  and 
management  affect  the  result  but 
the  feed  they  eat  is  the  fuel  for 

growth. 

Better  uniformity — more  vigor¬ 
ous  bodies — and  lower  mortality 
result  from  feed  that  is  scientifically 
potent  in  vitamins — accurate  in 
mineral  balance  —  complete  in 
growth  promoting  amino  acids. 

The  Lay  or  Bust  formula  brings 
you  20  balanced  ingredients — 50% 
MORE  vitamins — the  extra  feeding 
value  for  brilliant  growth. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


1  with  EGG 
RECORDS 
OF  200 
TO  300  UP 


Send  today  for  our  Free  Poultry  Book.  Compare  our  Prices  and 
Quality  with  others  and  see  for  yourself  why  over  300,000 
poultrymen  have  preferred  Sieb’s  Chicks.  Our  Egg  Master  Chicks 
can’t  be  beat  for  profits,  regardless  of  price.  They  come  from 
200,000  U.  S.  Approved  Breeders  and  are  priced  amazingly  low. 

If  you  want  Egg  Laying  Contest  Winners  and  Show  Birds, you’ll  be 
proud  to  own  a  beautiful  flock  of  these  Big  Profit  Chicks.  Backed 
by  37  years  Breeding  and  our  R.O.P.  Program  insures  results.  < 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  424,  Lincoln,  Illinois 


CafAlk  VALUABLE 
■  CHICK  BOOK 

Gives  expert  tips  on  Feeding, 
Management,  Sanitation, 
Marketing,  etc.Send  postcard 
today.  We’ll  mail  the  book 
and  bargain  prices  at  once. 


Pullets-Males-Hybrids 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100:%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Chicks 
shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  time  to  breed. 
Shipped  parcel  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Fay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 


FOR  OUR 
TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM 
TESTED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


White  and  Barred  Rocks . 

Columbia  &.  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes . 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
White,  Black  and  Buff  Minorcas.. 


Non  Sexcd  Cockerels  Pullets 

$  9.90  $11.95  $12.40 


10.95 

10.95 


11.95 

3.50 


13.40 

18.40 


$5 


.50 


’ANY  BREED 
ANY  SEX 
WE  SELECT 
NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 


$7.95 


Per 

100 


Bronze,  Baby  Turkey  Poults,  $78.00  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $25.00  per  100 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
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MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Leading  All  Pens 
In  U.S.  This  Year 

Up  to  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds, 
all  egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  had  laid  737  eggs  and 
773.15  points  to  date  or  92%  pro¬ 
duction  and  average  egg  size  of 
25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this  new  pen 
continue  to  leadf  Probably  not. 


Babcock’s  World  Record  Pen — 4957  Eggs,  4360  Points  in  5i  Weens. 


ORDER  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of 
orders  for  1947,  but  just  the  same  if  you  send 
us  your  order  now  w©  can  supply  you  with  chicks 
on  almost  any  date  you  want  delivery.  Order 


BABCOCK 


straight  run,  pullets,  or  cockerels  —  95%  accuracy 
guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  in 
detail  and  explains  how  we  have  built  up  our 
strain  of  White  Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  our  world  record  pen  and  tells  how 
their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  to  the  White 
Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Write  for 
this  catalog  today. _ 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3d  ITHACA,  H.  Y. 


For  More  Eggs  And  Meat 

Clements’  Chicks  are  bred  especially  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs 
and  quick  development  of  solid  meat.  Every  Clements’  Chick  inherits  all 
the  money-making  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  Clements  sensa¬ 
tional  Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers. 

MAlNE-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  _  . 

Write  today  for  Catalog  —  Order  Clements  Chicks  and  be  sure  of  top  Quality. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 


Box  25 


Winterporf,  Maine 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  KleinfeHersville,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hens  weigh  un  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  |T  DA  VC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  n  *  ** 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


t#  buy  your  chicks  from  a 
breeder.  And  It  pays  to 
rahe  Clauser  Leghorns. 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LAYERSl 
ORDER  TODAY 

A,  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 

11  ft  ClirD  PEDIGREED 
mUOHCK  LEGHORH  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
USROP  Baby  Cockerels  &  Pul¬ 
lets  from  daughters  of  USRON. 

DAMS  AND  SIRES 

Also  U.  S,  Certified  Chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  3,  Trumans  burg,  N.Y. 


PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 

For  25  years  successful  breeders  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Leghorn  Chicks,  also  Genuine  New 
Hampshires  and  Crosses.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 
DOX  98,  -  MONTV  ALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


fWe  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
It  .a  rye  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.  O.  P. 

Hens.  Straight  Run  $10.00  A  $11.00  per  100.  Pullets 
$20.00  &  $22.00  per  100.  Cockerel*  $2.00  per  100. 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


N.Y.-D.S.  APPROVED 

Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Red 
and  Barred  Cross  Chicks. 
Free  circular  &  price  list. 

INGLES1DE  POULTRY  FARM 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


BROOKSIDE 

LEGHORNS 

First,  second  and  fourth  high 
hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 
the  N.  3.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Also  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Kocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross,  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Clr  and  Price  list 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


Quality  Chicks  Bred 
Especially  for  Pro¬ 
duction  Profits. 

For  strong,  healthy, 
Nathan  Breeding  Farm 


100%  Pullorum 
Free  Chicks  with 
i  Pedigreed  ancestry 
proltntble  chicks— order  from 
Box  401.  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CAPONS  4  Wks.  $47.50-100 

DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  PULLET  CHICKS 
HANSON  LEGHORN  PULLETS  FOUR  WEEKS  37c. 
HEAVY  BREED  PULLETS  FOUR  WEEK'S  33c. 

BUCK  HILL  FARMS  HATCHERY.  Haekettstown,  N.J. 


KOCH’ S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Personally  Supervised  and  Quality  Proven.  All 
Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Wh.  and  Barred  Rocks,  New 
Hampshires,  Red-Rock  Crosses  and  Large  English 
White  Leghorns.  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

KOCH'S  HATCHERY,  Box  64,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HAVEN’T  VOU  HAD  ENOUGH  OF  PARALYSIS  AND  CANNIBALISM? 

U.  S.  CERTIFIED  PULLORUM  CLEAN  ARE  DISEASE  RESISTANT 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  •  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Of  the  pinetiursft  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 

EAST  CHESTNUT  AVE.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

FULL  GUARANTEE 

BOTH  OUR  BREEDS  ARE  LEADERS  IN  THE  VINELAND  HEN  TEST 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  had  an  auction  sale  at  our  farm 
in  1945.  The  goods  were  to  be  paid  for 
before  removal.  Aaron  Brewer  bought 
articles  amounting  to  $14.15.  He  left 
the  section  and  has  had  several  ad¬ 
dresses  since.  I  have  seen  him  and 
written  him  and  he  at  last  promised  to 
pay  the  “next  week.”  The  bill  is  not 
worth  suing  for  but  he  was  the  only 
one  who  didn’t  pay  and  he  may  pay 
you.  Will  you  write  him? 

New  York  mrs.  h.  w.  l. 

Our  letter  to  Brewer  came  back  with 
notification  that  he  had  again  moved 
and  this  time  left  no  address.  A  news¬ 
paper  clipping  just  received  states  that 
Brewer  is  being  held  for  the  Grand 
Jury  on  a  charge  of  fraudulent  dis¬ 
posal  of  mortgaged  property.  The 
summons  for  this  misdemeanor  was 
served  on  him  as  he  left  the  court  house 
where  he  had  appeared  in  the  children’s 
court  on  a  non-support  charge.  The 
State  police  had  been  looking  for 
Brewer  since  last  Summer.  Our  reader 
will  probably  have  to  charge  up  her 
claim  to  experience,  but  we  can  only  hope 
Brewer  will  be  given  time  in  which  to 
reflect  on  the  various  deceptive  ways 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  maintained 
himself  at  some  one  else’s  expense,  and 
we  hope  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  whether 
these  people  are  reliable.  r.  r.  p. 

New  York 

This  is  the  Powell  Service  Bureau, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  offers  a  plan  in  an 
eight  page  booklet,  which  attempts  to 
explain  how  one  might  get  into  the 
mail  order  business.  The  cost  of  the 
booklet  is  $1.00  and  the  purchaser  is 
required  to  pay  $4.00  for  a  supply  of 
circulars.  Terms  are  made  for  larger 
quantities  at  lower  rates  to  those  who 
become  agents.  For  prompt  acceptance 
there  is  included  as  a  bonus  the  names 
of  firms  supplying  articles  suitable  for 
mail  order  sales.  In  the  last  analysis 
the  plan  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
material  purchased — that  is  the  book¬ 
let  and  circulars — can  be  sold  to  others 
and  they  in  turn  can  follow  the  same 
process.  We  have  never  had  any  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  company,  but  the 
customers  are  promoting  the  sales  of 
the  circulars  for  Powell,  who  has  print¬ 
ing  facilities,  and  can  afford  to  sell  the 
circulars  cheaply.  There  may  be  profit¬ 
able  suggestions  in  the  booklet,  but  there 
are  books  costing  less  that  have  equally 
as  good  information.  In  all  propositions 
to  help  you  grow  rich  quickly  and  be 
your  own  employer,  the  party  recom¬ 
mending  it  gets  his  pay  before  you 
start.  He  makes  his  living  selling  the 
plan  to  you.  If  one  goes  into  it,  he 
will  at  least  get  experience,  if  he  does 
not  get  rich.  There  have  been  such 
propositions  on  one  plan  or  another 
for  years. 

I  have  been  reading  of  your  good 
results  and  while  I  think  my  case  is 
hopeless,  I  would  like  you  to  give  it 
a  trial.  Many  years  ago  I  loaned  an 
Alabama  minister,  who  came  to  our 
town,  $100  for  which  he  gave  a  note. 
He  claimed  to  be  sponsoring  a  radio 
program  for  a  college.  His  bank  had 
closed  its  doors  and  his  money  was 
tied  up,  so  he  was  unable  to  meet  his 
expenses.  He  never  paid  the  note.  I 
met  him  accidently  in  Florida  and  he 
said  “the  Lord  had  laid  it  on  his  heart 
to  pay  me”  and  he  would  do  so  the 
next  day.  Instead  I  received  a  special 
delivery  letter,  saying  he  was  called 
away  but  would  send  a  payment  each 
month  until  it  was  paid.  Of  course  we 
never  received  a  cent.  e.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

We  were  unable  to  get  anywhere 
with  the  case  nor  could  an  attorney. 
It  was  reported  that  any  action  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  as  the  debtor  had 
nothing  and  had  no  regard  for  his  word 
or  credit  standing. 

A  Dutchess  County  (N.  Y.)  sub¬ 
scriber  obtained  a  $1,700  judgment  in 
1936  against  a  man  by  the  name  of 
George  Mead.  The  judgment  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  an  action  brought  against 
Mead  for  his  negligence  in  driving  a 
car  which  caused  the  death  of  our 
subscriber’s  son.  George  Mead  was 
formerly  a  resident  of  Brewster,  N.  Y. 
Later  he  was  employed  as  a  mechanic 
by  Lane  Construction  Company  and 
then  was  reported  to  be  at  Tupper  Lake 
in  the  Adirondacks.  When  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  first  obtained  against  Mead, 
he  had  no  assets  to  pay  it  but  promised 
that  as  soon  as  he  earned  something, 
he  would  begin  paying  off  on  the 
judgment.  Our  subscriber  does  not 
know  his  present  whereabouts  and  asks 
for  help  from  R.  N.-Y.  readers  in  an 
attempt  to  find  out  where  George  Mead 
is  at  the  present  time. 

This  is  the  season  when  agents  are 
out  taking  orders  for  nursery  stock  and 
we  want  to  remind  our  readers  to  look 
out  for  E.  H.  Winchell,  who  last  year 
claimed  to  represent  responsible  nurser¬ 
ies,  but  was  not  known  to  them  nor 
had  he  sent  in  any  of  the  orders  taken 
from  Connecticut  people.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  Police  were  looking  for  him, 
but  he  kept  “one  jump  ahead  of  them,” 
they  reported,  but  they  will  be  glad 
to  have  information  that  will  lead  to 
his  capture. 


PICKWICK  SCALDING  TANKS 
MAKE  POULTRY  PROCESSING 
Easier,  Faster,  More  Profitable! 


Made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
famous  Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers, 
these  scalding  tanks  are  designed  and 
built  to  make  your  processing  job 
easier,  quicker,  and  more  profitable. 
Automatic  controls  keep  water  at 
uniform  temperature  and  level.  Ec¬ 
onomical  to  operate.  Pickwick  tops 
the  list,  with  many  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  100  gallon;  50  gallon;  and  23 
gallon  sizes. 


Write  At  Once  For  Full  Details, 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

*  BODINE* 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

25  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

4,000  White  Leghorn  Breeders 
All  breeders  are  being,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  whose  dams  have  U.  S. 
R,  O.  P.  records  of  250  eggs  or  more. 
Write  for  Price  List 

BODINE’S  PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  FARM 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  28,  NEW  YORK 


CIDARHURST 

3  to  5  Your  LAYERS 


For  more  Production  profits  — 
start  with  White  Leghorn  chicks 
from  a  long-lived,  heavy-laying 
6train.  Cedarhurst  Leghorns  are 
famous  for  their  long-term  laying 
records — over  200  egg  AVERAGE 
for  all  our  contest  entries  In 
past  22  years.  _  t 

Imagine  one  hen  laying  682  eggs  in  3 
years,  another  laying  1006  eggs  in  5 
years. 

Every  chick  from  one  of  our  3500  scientifically-bred, 
long  -  lived  breeders  —  contest  and  customer  proven. 
Order  Cedarhurst  White  Leghorn  Chicks  today — Prices 
Right.  New  Catalog  tells  full  story — it’ll  show  you 
how  to  make  more  profits  from  poultry.  Write  today! 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  -  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


LARGE  TYPE  PRODUCTION  BRED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our  Leghorns  are  large,  solid  birds  bred  for 
egg  production  for  generations  back.  Layers 
of  large,  heavy  eggs  that  are  white.  “Blood 
Will  Tell.’’  97  per  cent  pullets  guaranteed. 
Our  35th  year  of  building  good  Leghorns. 
Write  at  once  for  March  and  April  delivery. 
Catalogue  free  with  price  list.  Also  six 
weeks  old  pullets. 

Minorca-Leghorn  Gross 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 
for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex 
guarantee.  Also  New 
Hampshire  -  Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast 
growth  for  excellent  meat 
and  Big  Profits. 

H.  P.  WIERSMA 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


HALL  BROTHERS 


Are  from  disease-free,  healthy  stock, 
bred  to  mature. earlier,  lay  sooner  and 
longer- and  to  pay  you  a  bigger  profit 
on  eggs  and  meat.  Send-for  our  free 
M0SSBLcatalog  —  it  will  help  jjJJ 
you  decide  what 
Bj fW  chicks'  to  buy. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 


Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CAPON  S 

)k  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
:k  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old  70c  w  ■ 
der  100  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  sen 
losit  with  order,  balance  ID  days  before  detive 
ier  direct  from  this  ad.  We  do  Commercial  Capon 

ig.  THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  INC- 
F.  O.  I.  HUNTINGTON.  NEW  YORK 


CAPONIZING 


the 


Have  us  caponize  your  cockerels  or  teach  you 
art  of  caponizing.  Write  for  literature. 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 
Histiway  No,  2  at  Lake  Nagog,  North  Acton, 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Raf*  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
»nrd  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mas*  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver- 
0f  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


wnMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
jtt,  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ _ 

TUoviKN  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids-  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance, 
iiimerintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
nSd  Him,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

vfk.SE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

*  36  primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED"  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

m  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  4192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 

as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Ailerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 
.Massachusetts, 


cooK  lor  small  convalescent  home.  Dri Grossman, 
86  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FARM  Band:  single,  young  man,  experience  necessary. 

For  modern  Guernsey  farm,  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Good  wages  and  proposition  for  right  qualifiea- 
tions.  E.  J.  Wick,  Nakoma  Farms,  Fairport,  N,  Y. 

WANTED:  Female  attendant  nurses:  $1,620  per  year; 

vacation  and  sick  benefits.  No  previous  experience 
necessary.  Apply  Wrentham  State  School,  Wrentham, 

Mass.  * 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  and  general  farmer  familiar 

witn  modern  machinery  and  equipment.  Top  wages 
with  desirable  house  to  dependable  man.  Hunterdon 
County.  Permanent  job.  BOX  4944,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  Wanted:  Couple  for  farm  in  Harford  County, 
Maryland.  Man  to  work  in  and  around  house,  help 
with  farm  operations  when  needed.  Wife  to  cook, 
serve,  assist  with  housework.  No  laundry.  Own  room, 
bath,  sitting-room,  and  use  of  car.  Excellent  wages. 
A  good  position  and  home  for  the  rig.d  souple. 
Reply:  Mrs.  Peter  Jay,  Havre  Pe  Grace,  Md. 

YOUNG  farmer,  spare  time,  to  take  orders  for  well- 
known  brand  DD’P  agricultural  Insecticides  from 
feed  and  hardware  stores  in  nearby  towns.  Good 
commission.  BOX  5Q10,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  desiring  comfortable  home  in  toe  country, 

general  housework;  private  room  and  bath,'  good 
salary;  two  adults,  two  small  children.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  631,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 
COUPLE  Wanted:  Man  for  vegetable  garden,  lawns 
and  out  of  door  work;  wife  as  cook  and  bouseworker. 
Must  come  well  recommended;  must  be  able  to  drive. 
Write  P,  O.  BOX  61,  Gladstone,  N,  J. _ 

WANTED :  Young  married  farmer,  with  some  knowl- 

edge  cf  raising  sheep;  beef  cattle  and  general 
farming;  for  farm  in  Massachusetts.  Wife  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  clean  and  cook  in  main  house  occasionally 
for  extra  pay.  Will  furnish  good  house,  heat  and 
light;  Good  salary.  References  required.  BOX  5020, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EARN  while  you  learn.  Work  available  year  round. 

Inside  in  Winter.  Field  work  in  Summer.  Will 
only  consider  steady,  serious,  sober  workers.  C.  E. 

Ilogan,  Burr  Nurseries,  Manchester,  Conn. _ 

SINGLE,  experienced,  general  farmer  for  work  on 
farm  with  small  herd.  Use  milking  machines. 
Ford-Ferguson  tractor  and  all  attachments.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions  and  good  wages.  References. 
Edward  Holland,  New  Milfqrd,  Conn. _ 

WANTED;  Reliable  married  man  for  milking  and 
general  farm  work,  mechanically  inclined.  No 
liquor.  Good  wages  and  living  conditions.  Also  married 
man  to  care  for,  feed,  machine  milk  herd  of  Holsteins. 
References.  Clearview  Farms,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 
Phone  7-0276.  _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  to  take  charge  of  90  cow  herd 
and  fields.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  and 
able  to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  Wages  $220 
per  month,  plus  modern  6  room  house  with  all 
modem  conveniences;  oentral  New  Jersey.  BOX  5050, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  to  take  charge  of  purebred 
Guernsey  herd;  must  be  thoroughly  experienced  and 
be  able  to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  Wages  $220 
per  month,  modern  house  and  privileges.  Apply 
Johanna  Farms,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  or  call  collect 

Pennington-  124  after  6  P.  M.  for  appointment. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  landscape  gardener;  $35  week 
and  board;  also  chambermaids  May  to  November. 
Higby  Club,  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  on  Long  Island  50  miles  from  New  York, 
one-half  mile  from  village,  capable  and  agreeable 
outside  man  who  can  milk  two  cows  If  necessary  and 
attend  chores,  garden,  lawn,  haying,  tennis  court, 
etc.  who  will  be  interested  without  being  bossed  in 
doing  what  his  eyes  tell  him  need  be  done.  Living 
accommodations  for  couple  in  separate  building  now 
being  redecorated  and  furnished,  3  large  sunny  rooms 
and  bath,  living  room  with  fireplace,  large  porch. 
Reference  required  and  personal  interview.  Send 
application  care  BOX  5061,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  widower,  no  children,  new 

modem  home,  with  all  conveniences,  close  to  city. 
State  age,  particulars,  wages.  Clifford  Coy, 
Huntingdon.  Pa. _ , _ _ 

HERDSMAN,  take  charge  oi  pure  bred  herd  of  80, 

also  one  farm  hand,  good  pay  and  good  conditions 
lor  right  men.  Belvedere  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Laurens, 

New  York.  _ 

LAUNDRESS  experienced.  Modern  equipment.  Light 

work.  Good  pay,  room  and  board.  Long  season.  Give 
all  information  in  first  letter.  Northwoods  Dude 
Ranch,  Adirondack  Mts.,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMEN:  To  give  personal  care  and  supervision  to 

children  in  convalescent  home,  30  miles  outside  of 
York  City.  Information  and  pamphlet,  write  to 
BOX  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. _ 

HANDY  Man  single,  dog  kennel  in  country,  perma- 

nont,  experience  unnecessary.  P.  O.  BOX  749, 
Red  Bank,  N.  3. _ ' _ 

.married  couple  wants  woman  or  girl  for  general 

housework  and  cooking.  May  20th.  Mrs.  Edward 
collier,  Amsterdam,  New  York. _ 

GARDENERS  For  large  resort  April  to  November  $100. 
-Per  month.  Smiley  Brothers,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  farm  manager  to  take  complete 
,  operation  and  development  of  dairy  farm.  24 

ajisiures  milking  and  16  head  of  young  stock  kept. 

ei.avai  milking  machines.  56  acres  under  cultivation. 
Yorker references  required.  BOX  5100,  Rural  New- 

M  ANTED — Yoimg  man  interested  in  developing  dairy 

film.  *  °f  Ayrshiree  on  shares.  Income  of  $3000  a  year 
imv  tSSr  Ofily  those  with  best  references  need  apply. 
BHN  5101,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

"  40  10  50  years  old,  to  do  general  housework 

...  Ml  tarm  for  three  male  adults.  Modern  improve- 
nint.it'  »  lestant  home;  respectable  people;  reference 
<iu! red.  Permanent  if  capable;  farm  raised  preferred. 
Herder,  White  House  Station,  N,  J. _ 

"  ",  or  woman  for  plain  cooking  and  to 

vrAm  ,  '  rery  light  housework  in  farm  home.  Own 
tin.™  a"r  batb-  Very  pleasant  surroundings.  Near 
111? — and  large  city.  BOX  5106,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

"miit?®'  ^‘ogle,  sober,  able  bodied  man  to  operate 

Don  .  .  oiaDHocs  and  do  general  farm  work;  wages 

r-Jfri  t,  *125  Par  month  with  room  and  board.  BOX 
iLL2p.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKERS :  Industrial  plant  in 

inni,!!?®’,.  Virginia  has  openings  for  first-class 
»«k?en'  Machinists,  millwrights,  and  sheet  metal 
lm-ato1!8'-  M0<Jei'n  tools  In  well-lighted,  airy  shop,  and 
ami  area,  mild  climate,  excellent  churches 

fin-th™.  .r.r3,  Write  us  for  employment  forms  and 
O, C1  .details.  Sylvania  Division,  American  Viscose 
^lijbj—Frederickshurg.  Virginia.  _ 

aM,JEt>:  Boy,  iielpeori  good  home,  board.  Reason¬ 

able  wages.  BOX  5140,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  position  for  pleasant  middleaged  woman 
who  likes  country,  to  do  cooking  and  housework  in 
modernized  home  near  Flemington,  N.  J.  Write  stab 
ing  qualifications,  experience  and  salary,  and  whether 
available  for  interview  in  New  York  City.  BOX  5109, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Couple  for  general  housework,  inside  and 
outside  maintenance,  country  residence.  Two  adults, 
two  small  children.  Telephone  Yorktown  Heights  320 
or  write  Mrs.  I.  London,  It.  F.  D.  3,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER;  Permanent  position  in  country; 

two  in  family,  no  children.  Laundry  and  cleaning. 
State  salary  expected.  E.  F.  Servis,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Retired  farm  couple  as  caretakers  and 
assistants  on  commuter’s  farm.  Some  farming  and 
some  yard  and  house  work.  Separate  house  with  a.l 
modem  conveniences.  Permanent  place  for  right  people. 
BOX  5115,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Efficient  dairyman  for  small  bottling  and 

pasteurizing  plant  and  also  experienced  teamster  on 
modem  dairy  farm.  No  milking  required.  Married  men 
preferred.  Excellent  salary,  modem  houses  and  other 
perquisites.  Write  stating  salary  desired  to  Osborn- 
dale  Farm,  P.  Q.  Drawer  469,  Derby,  Conn, 


POSITION  Open  for  working  manager  to  raise  grain  and 

hay  for  high  class  registered  beef  cattle  herd.  House 
with  modem  conveniences.  Must  be  well  recommended. 
State  wages  expected.  BOX  5X16,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Farmer,  single  preferred,  for  working 

with  and  supervising  labor  on  large  general  farm. 
Good  working  conditions  and  good  pay.  Eight  hour  day, 
five  and  one  half  day  week.  No  Sunday  work.  Room, 
board,  and  laundry  supplied.  Age  21  to  45.  XHnimun 
weight  140  pounds;  minimum  height  5  feet  8  inches- 
must  have  good  eyesight.  Write  Mr.  Brown.  Box  7, 
East  View,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Immediately  Executive  Housekeeper  in  one 

of  the  nations  finest  schools  for  handicapped  children. 
General  supervision  of  housekeeping  in  a  $6,000,000  plant. 
Permanent  position,  good  pay,  very  pleasant  living 
quarters,  liberal  vacation,  sick  leave,  and  pension  plan 
Person  must  be  under  50,  well  trained,  and  with  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  similar  responsibility  such  as 
school,  hospital,  hotel  housekeeping,  etc.  We  need 
also  a  dietitian  with  equal  qualifications.  Write  stat¬ 
ing  full  particulars  as  to  personal  qualifications, 
training  and  experience  to  E.  N.  Roselle,  Superinten- 
dent,  bouthbm-y  Training  School,  Southhury,  Conn. 


RELIABLE  woman  as  companion  to  lady  alone;  help 

household  duties.  Good  home  and  $50  month.  Near 
Greenville,  N.  Y.  May  to  October.  BOX  5127,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  couple,  man,  experienced  farmer- 

woman,  cook,  housekeeper.  BOX  5124,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  \ 


DAIRY  farmer,  married.  Experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J, _ 

SINGLE  man  for  bam  work  with  machine  milked 

Jerseys.  Farm  located  close  to  town  on  bus  Hue 
Good  wages  with  room  and  board  furnished.  Only 
sober,  reliable  men  need  apply.  Randleigh  Farm, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED;  Two  couples,  one  to  be  working  manager 
of  farm  raising  beef  cattle  with  knowledge  of 
modern  machinery,  one  to  do  general  work,  wife  to 
help  In  house.  Modern  house  and  apartment.  Andor 
Farm,  White  Hall,  Maryland. 


WHOLESOME  young  woman  as  plain  eook-houseworker, 

rural  home,  family  of  two.  Photo  returned  or  de¬ 
scribe  self,  height,  weight,  etc.  Fare  to  White  Plains 
paid.  $125  per  month,  room  and  board  to  start.  Quick 
raise  if  capable  and  efficient.  Mrs.  B  F.  Park 
Park  Lane,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Herdsman  in  agricultural  school,  40-55 
preferred,  married  or  single,  give  details  experience 
and  references.  Long  Island  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute.  Farmlngdale,  N,  Y. 


COOKS,  waitresses,  maids,  couples,  housekeepers, 

nurses;  hotel  help.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington.  Mass. 


HOUSEWORKER;  Private  room,  radio,  paid  vacation- 

.two  school  Children,  baby;  $100  month.  Mrs.  Blank, 
135-07-227th  St.,  Laurelton  No.  13,  Queens,  N,  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  orchardist,  capable  of  managing 

modern  machinery,  50  acres,  well  established  busi¬ 
ness  near  New  Pork.  Complete  charge.  State  age 
references,  BOX  5133,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

CARETAKER  single  or  married,  colored,  for  country 

resort;  to  work  on  share  basis.  No  objection  to  child. 
BOX  5134,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED.  Cook,  downstairs  maid.  No  laundry  or 

heavy  cleaning.  $120  per  month  and  maintenance 
If  interested  please  write.  Mrs.  Warren  W.  Clute 
Jr.,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  widow.  Attractive  suburb  New 
iork.  Prefer  middleaged  educated  woman  to  as¬ 
sume  entire  responsibility  5-room  apartment.  Cooking, 
cleaning,  occasional  marketing.  Must  be  capable 
driver.  Salary  open.  Give  complete  informatidh, 
references,  salary  desired,  in  first  letter.  BOX  5137, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK,  general,  white.  Two  in  family,  cottage. 

Mount  Kiseo,  N.  Y.,  40  miles  from  New  York. 
References  required,  F,  T.  Blakeman,  Mt,  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
NURSE:  Registered  for  children's  convalescent  home, 
30  miles  outside  of  New  York  City.  Attractive  lo¬ 
cation.  Eight  hour  duty.  Information  and  pamphlet. 
BOX  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer  wanted.  Married,  de¬ 
pendable,  sober  man;  German-Swiss  or  Dutch  pre¬ 
ferred.  To  run  dairy  farm  complete,  15  cows,  tractor, 
milking  machine;  steady  job.  Nice  laying  land.  Top 
wages.  Location  near  Guilford.  N.  Y.  References  re- 
qulred.  BOX  5138,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TENANT-Dairymen :  Unusual  opportunity  to  thorough 
milker  and  competent,  dependable  worker.  May  s  are 
in  business  after  proving  ability.  Small  attractive 
home;  conveniences,  clean  productive  farm,  handy 
buildings,  tested  Holstein  herd.  State  experience,  par¬ 
ticulars,  references,  George  Corby,  Honeoye  Fails, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer  with  small  family  for  dairy  and 

general  farm  work.  Must  understand  operation  of 
modern  farm,  machinery,  no  horses.  Small  purebred 
HolstSin  herd.  Sober,  reliable,  references.  3  \i>  room 
apartment  with  all  improvements,  furnished  if  desired, 
heat,  light,  good  wages  and  usual  privileges.  Shale 
Rock  Farm,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. _ 

NEED  clerk,  office  assistant,  handy  man,  cook  waitress 
to  operate  store  and  Summer  hotel.  Apply  giving 
reference.  Raquette  Lake  Supply  Co.,  Raquette  Lake, 
New  York. _ 

COUPLE:  Woman,  cook-houseworker.  Man,  gardening- 

handyman.  Write  giving  references,  wages,  particu- 
lars.  Pascal.  Coleytown  Road,  Westport,  Conn. _ 

MILKERS:  Must  be  familiar  with  De  Laval  milking 
machines.  Top  wages  offered  for  experienced  men. 
Home  with  all  conveniences  including  room  and 
board.  State  age,  qualifications.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms, 

750  Union  Ave,,  Union,  New  J ersey . _ 

POULTRYMAN,  mechanically  inclined,  $85  monthly, 
board,  laundry;  1500  bird  plant.  Sundays  off.  BOX 
235,  Sayvtlle,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ 

CHAMBERMAID,  experienced.  Good  pay  and  tips, 
also  room  and  board.  Long  season.  Give  all  Infor¬ 
mation  in  first  letter.  Northwoods  Dude  Ranch, 
Adirondack  lilts.  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife,  between  40  and  50  years. 

Man  to  do  chores  around  farm  estate,  including 
care  of  garden;  woman  to  assist  in  cooking.  Price 
$150  per  month,  including  delightful  modem  4-room 
apartment.  BOX  5151,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

GIRL  or  woman  to  take  care  of  four  year  old  girl 
and  help  with  housekeeping  in  new  small  country 
home  near  Bedford  Village,  New  York.  No  laundry, 
own  room  and  bath,  radio;  $130  per  month.  BOX 
5150,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  General-farming.  Experienced  single  man, 
interested  in  good  home  and  board  as  part  compen¬ 
sation.  Middleaged,  able-bodied  man  and  wife  might 
apply.  Character.  No  liquor.  Recommendations.  Irene 

M.  Crouch,  R.  2,  Albion,  Pen na . _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  small  modern  home.  Five  blocks  to 
Long  Island  village.  Forty  minuteB  commuting  to 
New  York.  Protestant  family.  Daughter  13,  son  9. 
Attractive  room,  bath,  radio.  $135  monthly.  BOX 
5142,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  on  farm;  milk  five  cows,  do 
other  farm  work;  not  a  dairy  farm.  Good  board 
and  room.  State  wages  wanted.  BOX  5141,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WAITRESSES  For  large  first  class  resort.  May  through 
October,  experience  not  necessary.  Smiley  Bx-others, 
Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. 


MANAGER  fox  one  man  dairy  farm  near  Utica,  son 
as  helper  desirable.  Starting  operation,  will  buy  new 
Stock  and  equipment.  Large  modern  house,  good 
wages,  usual  allowances.  Would  consider  share  ar- 
rangement,  BOX  5148,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  farmer  for  135  acre  diversified  New  jersey 
farm,  60  miles  from  New  York.  Need  immediately 
ambitious  man,  experienced  in  field  work,  handy  with 
tools.  No  milking  herd,  500  laying  flock,  small  beef 
herd,  a  few  hogs.  Good  wages,  modern  house  ample 
for  four,  privileges,  BOX  5147,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WOMAN:  Cook  and  general  bouseworker,  must  be 
able  to  serve.  Clean,  reliable  and  willing.  Holland, 
German  or  Scandanavian  preferred.  Nice  home  sur- 
burban  New  Jersey.  Good  pay,  kind  treatment, 
plasant  room.  Reply  stating  age,  previous  experience, 
references.  BOX  5145,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farm  hand,  immediately,  for  dairy 

farm  15  minutes  from  George  Washington  Bridge. 
Most  nights  off  and  every  other  Sunday;  wages  $125, 
plus  room  and  board.  Telephone  Park  Ridge  6-1258  J 
or  write  Les  Hill,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Westwood,  N.  J. 
MAN,  absolutely  sober,  honest,  to  take  care  of  20 
rooms,  make  beds,  keep  clean,  year  round,  references 
required,  excellent  opportunity.  Pine  Hill  Lodge, 
Mt.  Freedom,  N.  J,  _ 

MIDDLEAGED  congenial  American  couple  used  to 

farm  life  and  duties ;  wife  on  hourly  housekeeping 
time,  man  to  have  care  of  stock,  grounds,  repairs  and 
general  chores,  some  driving.  Furnished  quarters, 
heat,  light  and  privileges.  Those  interested  in  a 
home  rather  than  high  wages.  Please  give  full  in¬ 
formation  about  yourselves.  BOX  676,  159  East  34th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED:  W’ork  caring  for  aged  people;  several  years 
experience  with  male  hospital  care.  BOX  5135, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WE  axe  suppHers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milk¬ 
ers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s 
Employment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 

MAN,  .single,  wdshes  position  on  estate  as  gardener, 

chauffeur ;  handy  with  tools.  Salary  and  quarters. 
BOX  5026,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

TWO  veterans  seek  Summer  employment.  Dude  ranch 

or  resort;  experience  as  waiters.  References  available. 
Christians.  BOX  5128,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  lady  with  references  wants  housework  on 

farm.  Christian  family,  BOX  5112,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper’s  job  in  high  school  town  by 

Christian  middleaged  mother  with  teen  age  daughter. 
Will  care  for  Summer  home.  BOX  5114,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  single,  midleaged,  sober,  reliable,  good  habits, 

desires  position  on  private  residence.  Three  years’ 
experience  outdoor  flower-gardening;  generally  use¬ 
ful  indoor-outdoor  work.  Licensed  to  drive  car.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Full  details  in  first  letter.  BOX 
5105,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOY  20,  dependable,  healthy,  mechanically  Inclined, 

desires  job  on  farm  for  the  season.  Please  write 
Bill  Howarth,  54  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J, 

15  YEARS  successful  farm  management  work  in 

prominent,  purebred  herds.  Experience  in  office 
work.  Would  Hko  part  light  work  outside,  part  office 
work.  Single.  Reliable,  steady,  no  liquor  or  tobacco. 
BOX  5X08,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

SINGLE  man  age  36,  experienced;  wants  position  on 

poultry  farm  as  helper  or  assistant;  good  references. 
BOX  5110,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

ESTATE  manager,  pleasant,  efficient,  care-  of  all 

-  estate  problems,  also  livestock  management.  Scandi¬ 
navian,  age  45.  References.  BOX  5107,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

MIDDLEAGED  bachelor  desires  position,  private 

home,  light  work,  .  good  living  conditions  more 
essential  than  salary.  BOX  5125,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  honest,  reliable,  wants  any  kind  of  work. 

BOX  5123,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  capable  woman  with  two  girls,  10  and  3 

years  wishes  housekeeper  position  with  refined 
family,  modern  country  home  not  far  from  city;  refer- 
ences  exchanged,  BOX  5122,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm  working  manager,  college  education, 

married,  several  years  experience  large  flocks.  Give 
living,  working  conditions,  salary.  BOX  5119,  Rural 
New- Y  orker. _ 

HOME,  permanent,  for  21  year  boy,  healthy,  willing 

to  assist  on  farm,  learns  easily,  must  be  kind, 
congenial  family,  salary  no  object,  Jewish.  BOX  49, 
Station  E,  Brooklyn  7,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  manager,  college  training  and  unusual  record 

of  achievement  in  building  up  purebred  dairy  herds 
and  farms,  would  like  to  contact  modern,  business 
proposition.  BOX  5131,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

POSITION  Wanted  on  Summer  home  or  farm; 

elderly  man,  American,  no  tobacco  or  liquor.  Refer- 
ences.  Edwin  Hutchins,  Meilenville,  N.  Y. _ 

INTELLIGENT,  quiet,  settled,  healthy  Czechoslovakian 

woman,  excellent  cook;  capable  caring  for  whole 
house,  seeks  position  as  cook  or  housekeeper.  Wages 
$40  week.  Write  407  East  74th  St.,  New  York  City 
Apartment  7. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FOR  Sale,  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  modem  equipt  opportune 
5  acre  broiler  farm  with  7-room  house  and  6  out¬ 
buildings,  15  brooder  oil  stoves,  running  water,  oil 
tanks,  etc.,  capacity  7,500  broilers  minimum,  all 
stocked  and  in  perfect  condition.  Price  $15,000.  BOX 
4778,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FREE  lists,  photo  folder  farms,  ranches  to  650  acres. 

$2,000-$75,000.  Homes,  gas  stations,  feed  store,  re¬ 
tail  milk  business;  $24,000.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (27tb 
year),  Cobleskill,  "Eastern”  N.  Y. _ 

MAINE  Farms:  Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  Albert  J.  Dostie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St., 
Augusta,  Maine.  _ 

WEST’S  1947  catalogue:  Over  1,000  farm  and  business 
bargains.  Free  copy,  write  West’s  Farm  Agency, 
QE-8,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa.  _ _ 

FREE  liBt;  Farms,  dairy,  fruit,  poultry,  country 
homes,  camps.  Earl  Townley,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

WANT  a  farm?  Eight  States.  New  catalog,  5  cents 
postage.  Batson  Farm  Agency,  489  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City, _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania:  In  the  heart  of  the  Pocono 
Mountains,  90  miles  from  New  York  and  85  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  On  good  macadam  highway.  Old 
Colonial  stone  house,  of  9  rooms,  with  electricity.  80 
acres  of  land  with  very  large  trout  stream.  Site 
for  a  4  acre  lake.  Magnificent  views.  20  acres  of 
big  marketable  timber.  Old  barn.  Well  and  springs. 
Attractive  country  home,  and  ideal  for  a  boys’  and 
girls’  camp.  Low  taxes.  $12,000.  Terms  of  $4,000 
cash  can  be  had.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn, 
Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  265  acre  Maryland  Eastern  Shore  paying 
farm,  real  setup  raising  steers,  broilers,  dairying. 
Modern  bungalow ;  plenty  good  buildings,  poultry 
equipment,  new  furniture.  W.  I.  Rhodes,  Marydel, 
Maryland. _ 

186  ACRE  homestead,  2  houses,  electricity,  bath,  fur¬ 
nace,  gas  for  heat  and  power.  Large  barns,  25  acres 
apples,  excellent  soil.  Johnson  Realty  Co.,  Canandaigua, 
New  York.  Established  1918. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Tidewater  Virginia  farms.  The  most  pro¬ 
ductive  area  in  the  South.  Ideal  climate.  Virginia 
Realty  Company,  Carrsvilie,  Virginia. _ 

RIVER  front.  100  acre  fertile  farm,  7  room  dwelling, 
improvements,  30-tie  barn,  near  village,  $12,000. 
O,  S.  Jansen,  WailkHI,  N,  Y.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046. 

FOR  Sale:  100  acre  dairy  farm  on  highway,  11  room 
house,  modern  improvements;  cement  basement  barn, 
26  ties.  All  buildings  in  good  condition.  25  head 
stock.  Almost  all  new  machinery;  two  tractors  on 
rubber,  BOX  5024,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Blueberry  farm  in  South  Jersey;  5  acres 
yielding,  50  acres  suitable  for  same.  Creek  running 

through  property.  BOX  5040,  Rural _ New-Yorker.  __ 

FOR  Rent:  Dairy  and  poultry  farm  on  Owasco  Lake, 

3  miles  to  town,  hard  road.  W.  Eshleman, 

Auctioneer,  Moravia,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Catskills,  14-room  house,  newly  roofed  and 

painted,  electricity,  bathroom,  unlimited  water 

supply,  nice  cellar,  big  porch,  ideal  for  boarders; 

other  buildings,  trout  brook,  few  acres,  near  village, 

school  bus.  BOX  5038,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SEND  for  1947  catalog  of  farm,  lake  frontage  and 

business  opportunities.  The  Miller  Realty  Co., 
Realtors,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


FIVE  acre  poultry  farm,  about  2,900  old  and  young 
layers;  6-room  house,  oil  heater;  $16,500.  Complete. 
BOX  235,  SayviHe,  L.  I„  N.  Y. _ 

10  ACRE  Property  for  sale:  6  room  house;  good  condl- 
tion.  Rudolph  Neugebauer,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 
WANTED — To  rent  for  summer  months  bungalow  with 
ceoking  facilities  100  miles  New  York  City.  Level 
terrain;  electricity,  shopping  and  other  conveniences 
essential.  BOX  5103,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

200  Acre  dairy  ami  grain  iarm;  9  room  house,  bath, 

furnace,  electricity,  3  barns,  garage,  milk  room,  silo, 
.j**  to  fcShet  field  plant,  mail,  school  bus.  20 

miles  Cornell.  140  acres  irt  one  level  field  grows  heavy 
crops  of  hay  and  grain.  Good  pasture  with  ponds. 
Robert  George,  Lodi.  New  York. 

WANTED  To  buy  small  house  in  good  condition  with 
modern  conveniences  on  small  acreage  near  New- 
burgh.  BOX  5102,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Bale:  Bare  or  equipped,  100  acre  dairy  farm 
':0nc,r.et0  road,  28  head  stock,  12  room  house, 

RoSom,  N.  Y?'  eleCtriCUy~  Albert 

124  ACRES,  31  acres  woodland  including  excellent 

saw  umber.  93  acres  land,  mostly  tillable.  Shaek 

house,  small  outbuildings.  Oil-land  lease  transferable. 
C.  Wesley  Towers,  Federalsburg,  Maryland. 

100%  PROSIT  opportunity.  Improved  140  acres  Need 
cat  or  truck.  Wlllhite,  R.  1,  Doigeville,  *N,  Y 

SALE;  10-room  house,  modern  bath,  electricity,  two 
enclosed  porches,  heater,  newly  painted;  20  acres 
barns,  garage,  tool  sheds,  poultry,  ,,ig  houses 
wuV  baJries-  Close  to  schools,  churches,  bus,  ’  trains’ 
™  r8?n;,  st.°.ck-  equipment  optional.  $6,50ol 

Owner  Herbert  Manning,  Burleigh,  New  Jersey. 

\  farm- .  2;b0°  fie*1  capacity,  fully  “equipped. 
bouse’  bath>  b°t  water  heat;  edge  village 

$15  non63  rSiaCU8eh  \  $13,500  gross  income  1940.’ 
$13,000,  pait  cash.  A.  R.  Simpler,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

Pim^AT,n  lake:  300  acres  wood  and  timber,  lake  has 
more  than  one  mile  shore  Hne,  beautiful  bathimr 

wato*3 *’  35be3Lil  hfuntinK  ,and  fiabing,  pure  spring 
Suit  mfn  e  S’11,?8  f!'om  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Price 

Triangle  Yfor  hictures;,  e<*.  United  Real  Estate. 
■triangle,  N.  Y,  Phone:  Greene,  N.  Y.  47-Y-4. 

For  SALE:  Red  Gate  Stock  Farm  140  acre  river-flat 
vilflermamlCe  t  locatfJ  0,1  Bouta  12,  between  Eari- 

Itanrhimf*  cii1^’  ?onnerly  Grade  A  milk  farm, 
m^t  $21000  )voHraP?,C0,WitlL8t,ock>  tools  and  equip- 
Estato  ><  VV  c  £rlun®  *  Miner.  Licensed  Real 
rnfonnatiom  ’  W,erburne  N-  Y-  for  additional 

FIVE  Acre  chicken  farm  on  main  route.  New  modem 

capacity’  rT^B, 

KsUtSf1®?  Main^St” 

Cortland,  N.  Y.  Specializing  ln  Farm  Pronertv  L’ 

J'  DH  SALE;  beautiful  Connecticut  dairy,  poultry  farm 
with  large  rambling  farm  house.  Dairy  barn  40xioo 

b£Sde°al8  HrgePraltoyMwUh  ptncTand 

o^  furnace  hot  ?  ,or  ,e8ta^  modrnS;  n^ 

VVnclu£L  brick  houseTfurnished 

profitable  business^in  *South'U  Je°rseytl0'‘l  Run1n,intg 
possession.  Apply  BOX  5120,  Rural  Ncw-Yn™?  8  6 

^^nK)in  '  house^Tlectrfcity  **  ^youth-n  HrsiT?^ 
markSe”3nw,rgivneUf' 

Rura ^  New-Yorker6  838  *°  rlght  par^  BOX  5118. 


M^ntK  Mrs®  °HCharA  f'}00.  bearing  trees.  Equip" 

Bangor,  Maine.  ^  1 6tne>  44  Boutelle  ltd. 

^torCcn™Yilod^ra00e!«afaCltJ,i  hlghway>  three  miles 
19 21.  In  full  oneratioJ,  iriA  incubators.  Established 
fortable  bnm»  o  Uon  J  4  acres  on  corner.  Com- 

Sals  sr 

““yA,S”“c  ci»-  >“  srvs 


mam 

Wri^sY™OT  BPutnamalC  ■  T  °r  m°re  8cres  Wes1 
information.1  SSSSS  pTfe  ^ 
Bronx,  66,  New  York.  Q’  4618  Matilda  Ave 


^to^rUtKri'rmR«Ute  10°-  Warren,  Vermont.  Form 

b&0^BOrd512t  hC 


■  -  - -  ***  riowiuuer. 

ifsL*?  as-ja*-*  ■*»»  <•«> 


farm  wanted,  on  good  road,  near  schoo 
bom®  and  buildings  essential,  within  1 
miles  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Priced  reasonab 

K?  «rS-  -S:  2»  —<-  S 


Cottreii,6 *  R.TU.6t'i,  '^onsevrille^^v  l0tS'  Theron 


S  hU^r,  Co?mercial  ,®Ichard-  Beautiful-  Connecticut 
b  &  v!  acr,es>  725  apple  trees.  McIntosh,  Red 
Set  1936’  Baldwin,  Cortland,  other  choice  varieties. 
"ared193fn’r  2  ,  )es^  hearing  age.  Scientifically 

MtaulhirtS  Route  6;  excellent  market.  New 
regional  high  school.  J,  M.  Groves.  South  bury.  Conn. 

F0I“:  ,245(  acre  dairy  and  cash  crop  farm,  cx- 
cellentiy  located,  two-family  house,  40x100  barn, 
sugar  bush,  price  $10,500.  Write  Craine  &  Miner’ 
Licensed  Real  Estate  Brokers,  Sherburne,  N  Y. 
for  pictures  and  description. 


CjV£SKILLS’  Greene  County.  165  acres,  10  room  house, 

b?™-  Barmall  tractor,  all  equipment. 
Farm  $6,000  Complete  with  20  head  of  stock,  $9,000 
100  acres,  7  room  house,  bath,  30  cow  dairy  barn 
stream;  real  farm  bargain,  $6,000.  130  acres,  9  room 
house,  bath,  grade  A  ham,  drinking  buckets,  19  head 

nletH1  tf?Csnn  on,,,r.lbbe^’  aiJ  modern  equipment.  Com¬ 
plete  $12,500.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Bush’s  Real 
Estate  Ageney,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


THREE  farnis  containing  248  acres,  three  sets  of 
bam  buildingB,  one  15-room  house  plumbing, 
hot  and  cold  water  with  cook  stove,  electricity  and 
furnace.  The  other  10  rooms,  good  productive  level 
1  nnA  v  hrefl  ,  hropder  houses  with  stoves,  places  for 
1,000  hens,  in  Seneca  County,  three  miles  from  Clay- 
S0*??’  i  two  n„li  e3  frojn  Valois,  five  miles  from  Lodi. 
Pull  Hne  of  tools,  can  buy  with  or  without  tools. 
Ray  S,  Clawson,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  11  miles  from  Stroudsburg 

and  9 1  miles  from  New  York  City.  On  good 
macadam  road.  Magnificent  views.  Farm  of  82  acres 
with  a  quarter  mile  of  large  trout  stream,  and  site 
for  a  lake  About  18  acres  of  fine  big  marketable 
timber.  Old  Colonial  stone  house  of  10  rooms,  with 
electricity.  Bank  bam.  Outbuildings.  Quarter  milo 
to  store  and  vIHage.  Bus  to  school.  Annual  taxes  $64. 
Harm  being  actively  cultivated  now.  A  good  farm 
or  ideal  for  a  camp  or  club.  Price  $12,000.  Terms 
can  be  had  of  $4,000  cash  and  balance  mortgage. 
Write  for  eatalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor.  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa, 


at  auction  Monday  April  28th.  Known  as 

the  George  Abbott  farm,  located  in  the  fertile 
Truxton  Valley,  5%  miles  from  Cortland.  15  room 
house,  all  conveniences,  191  acres  of  alfalfa  meadow 
land,  excellent  buildings.  Capable  of  carrying  100 
head  of  stock.  Second  house,  eight  rooms  with  approxi¬ 
mately  two  acres  of  land.  The  present  owner  is  sell¬ 
ing  his  purebred  herd  and  these  properties  will  be 
sold  regardless  of  price.  20%  of  purchase  price  day 
8ale-  Fra«k  K.  Taylor,  Auctioneer,  Phone  Cortland 

JO<  b. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  311. 
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De  Laval  Engineering  Brings  You  Still  Better  De  Laval  Milking 

For  the  Smallest  to  the  Largest  Herds! 


Stainless  Steel  "Sani-Cover” 

Easy  to  clean  as  a  saucer 
permanently  rust-proof  — 
provides  no  crevices  to  har¬ 
bor  bacteria.  New,  easily 
cleaned  milk  cock  always 
seals  tight. 


It’s  here  .  .  .  the  great  neW"  postwar 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker 
offering  you  still  better  De  Laval  Milk¬ 
ing  and  many  other  important  advan¬ 
tages.  De  Laval  engineering  works  con¬ 
tinually  to  improve  . . .  that’s  why  dairy 
farmers  always  look  to  De  Laval  for  the 
best  in  milking  . . .  and  get  it!  Ask  your 
De  Laval  Dealer  to  explain  these  im¬ 
portant  new  advantages  to  you: 


I 


Still  Better  Milking 

Improved  Sanitation  •  Longer  Service-Life 
Still  Greater  Dependability 
Rugged  Strength  ♦  Easier  Cleaning 
Simplified  Design  and  Construction 
More  Compact  Installation 
Lower  Operating  Costs; 


Stainless  Steel  "Sani-Claw” 

Provides  better  sanitation— 
easier,  quicker  cleaning.  Re¬ 
movable  rubber  bottom 
permits  "straight-through” 
brushing  and  visible  sanita¬ 
tion — you  can  SEE  it’s  clean. 


Speedway  Udder  Pulsator 

Cylinder  insert  of  special 
metal  and  shortened  piston 
travel  result  in  still  longer 
life  and  dependability. 


De  Laval  engineering  has  again  added  to  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  over  other 
pneumatic  pulsator  type  milkers  with  many  im¬ 
portant  new  features  similar  to  those  incorporated 
in  the  great  New  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker.  Among  these  are  the  new  stainless  steel 
"Sani-Cover”  operating  top,  easy  to  clean  as  a 
saucer;  new  "Sani-Claw”  for  straight-through 
brushing  and  visible  sanitation  and  new  Sterling 
vacuum  pump  with  metered  lubrication. 

This  great  New  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  offers 
a  combination  of  milking  advantages  you  can’t; 
afford  to  overlook.. 


New  Speedway  Pulso-Pump; 

Low-speed,  rotary  type  — 
uniform  vacuum.  Rotating 
blades  automatically  com¬ 
pensate  for  wear.  Economi¬ 
cal,  efficient  metered  lubrica¬ 
tion.  Oil  reservoir  in  base. 
More  compact  —  increased 
vacuum  reserve. 
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Poultry  on  the  Range 


By  C.  S.  Platt 


use  of  range  for  poultry 'is 
a  subject  that  has  received 
considerable  attention  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  and  much  has  been 
said  pro  and  con  on  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  its  use. 
of  range  contend  that  fowls 
naturally  will  utilize  range  facilities  when 
they  are  available  since  grass  is  a  normal  part 
of  the  diet;  and  that  there  is  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  birds  being  able  to  pick  up 
insects  or  worms  that  may  be  found  on  the 
range.  On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  that 
chickens  do  not  like  grass  unless  it  is  tender 
and  palatable,  which  means  that  the  grass 
available  in  Midsummer  often  is  next  to 
worthless.  Likewise,  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
many  insects  are  intermediate  hosts  for  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  intestinal  parasites,  so  that  there 
may  be  some  serious  disadvantage  in  provid¬ 
ing  chickens  with  the  opportunity  of  picking 
up  these  pests  on  the  range.  The  practical 
problem  becomes  one  of  striking  a  happy 
medium. 

Can  range  be  managed  in  such  a  way 'that 
its  real  value  may  be  developed  to  the  great¬ 
est  possible  extent  and  its  disadvantages  kept 
at  a  minimum?  In  considering  this  problem, 
we  should  look  upon  the  utilization  of  range 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  age  of  the  bird,  and 
for  that  purpose  we  can  divide  its  life  history 
into  three  parts  —  the  baby  chick  through  the 
brooding  period,  the  normal  developing  period, 
and  the  period  of  egg  production. 


of  sufficient  area,  there  would  be  just  as  much 
benefit  from  getting  them  outdoors  as  there 
would  be  if  they  were  running  on  grass,  and 
the  evidence  suggests  that  such  is  the  case. 


Range  for  Growing  Pullets 


After  chicks  get  beyond  the  brooding  period, 
that  is,  when  they 


consume  quite  readily — and  then  no  more  feed 
until  the  late  afternoon  when  they  should 
have  all  the  grain  they  want.  Another  plan 
that  will  give  approximately  the  same  re¬ 
sults  is  to  omit  the  morning  feeding  and  supply 
the  mash  and  grain  free-choice  from  noon 
until  evening. 

Restricted  feeding  will  give  good  results 
as  long  as  the  grass  on  the  range  is  succulent 
and  tender,  but  it  is  not  a  practice  that  can 
be  followed  automatically  without  the  use  of 
some  judgment.  If  the  season  should  be  dry 
and  the  grass  be  neither  available  nor  palatable 


Baby  chicks  on  range  receive  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  but  cannot 
consume  enough  grass  to  be  of  any  nutritive  value.  Small  pens  are  therefore 

better  than  large  areas. 


Range  for  Baby  Chicks 


When  chicks  are  very  young,  that  is,  up  to 
the  age  of  approximately  three  weeks,  they 
cannot  eat  enough  grass  or  succulent  green 
feed  to  be  of  any  real  value  in 
their  diet.  This  point  was  proven 
in  work  at  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  under 
the  direction  of  Drs.  Russell  and 
Taylor.  This  does  not  mean  that 
fresh  tender  grass  is  devoid  of 
feed  value,  but  it  does  suggest  that 
young  chicks  cannot  consume  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  grass  to 
furnish  them  with  the  total  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  nutritional 
factors  found  in  the  grass.  This 
would  seem  contrary  to  recom¬ 
mendations  of  authorities  who 
suggest  that  chicks  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  out  of  the  brooder  house 
and  put  on  range  at  an  early  age. 

Such  a  practice  is  often  desirable, 
but  not  because  the  chicks  will 
consume  grass;  on  range  they  can  get  the 
benefit  of  direct  sunshine  and  enjoy  unlimited 
exercise.  When  strictly  confined  to  the  house, 
chicks  may  develop  habits  of  feather  pulling 
and  cannibalism  which  would  be  highly  un¬ 
desirable.  But  if  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  move  about  somewhat  more  freely  and  are 
out  of  the  house,  such  bad  habits  seldom 
develop.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
allowing  young  chicks  outdoors  is  dependent 
on  the  type  of  management  being  followed, 
rather  than  the  fact  that  the  chicks  are  getting 
any  benefit  from  the  grass  they  may  consume. 
Logically,  if  the  chicks  had  access  to  bare 
ground  or  even  a  wire  porch  or  concrete  slab 


normally  will  weigh 
about  one  pound,  they 
are  large  enough  to 
eat  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grass,  and 
the  poultry  range  can 
then  furnish  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the 
vitamin  content  of  the 
ration.  Evidence  for 
this  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  in  some 
work  done  at  the  New 
Jersey  Station  where 
pullets  were  l'aised 
quite  successfully  on 
range  when  the  diet 
was  deficient  in  the 
ingredients  that  would 
have  furnished  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D  as  well 

as  riboflavin,  the  factors  naturally  present  the  birds  will  be  retarded  so  much  that  they 
when  birds  are  outdoors  and  have  access  to  may  be  permanently  injured  on  a  restricted 
grass.  In  the  New  Jersey  tests,  the  confined  feeding  system.  Where  farmers  are  raising 
birds  showed  serious  vitamin  deficiencies  by  their  own  grain,  it  is  possible  to  rear  pullets 
the  time  they  were  five  months  old,  resulting  at  low  cost  by  the  elimination  of  mash  entirely 
in  a  high  mortality.  The  same  ration  supplied  from  the  feeding  program  after  the  chicks 
to  growing  stock  on  range  produced  absolute-  reach  the  age  of  10  or  12  weeks.  However,  this 
ly  normal  growth.  system  retards  growth  and  maturity,  some- 

The  quantity  of  feed  saved  by  the  use  of  times  to  the  point  of  delaying  egg  production 
range  during  the  growing  period  approximates  for  as  much  as  a  month.  The  total  amount  of 

feed  used  by  the  birds  under  such 
a  plan  may  be  greater  than  when 
mash  is  supplied,  because  grain  is 
an  unbalanced  ration;  but  for  one 
who  may  have  raised  the  grain, 
it  is  possible  that  such  a  system 
will  be  more  economical  than 
buying  mash.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  early  hatched  pullets, 
as  they  are  likely  to  come  into 
production  somewhat  sooner  than 
those  hatched  later,  and  while  the 
feeding  of  an  exclusive  grain  diet 
;will  hold  them  back,  it  will  not 
cause  permanent  injury.  Pullets 
hatched  prior  to  March  15  usually 
Growing  pullets  such  as  these  White  Leghorns  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  gain  more  from  the  range  than 

Station,  will  eat  enough  suitable  grass  when  on  range  to  save  only  approxi-  those  hatched  later  and  restricting 

mately  10  per  cent  of  their  feed,  most  of  which  will  be  mash.  However,  the  <,lirh  tn  nrartirallv  a  grain 

range  can  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  pullets’  needed  vitamins  SUCn  Diras  10  practically  a  gxai 

diet  is  less  likely  to  be  injurious 

10  per  cent,  most  of  which  is  mash.  When 


pullets  are  raised  in  strict  confinement  on  a 
ration  designed  to  produce  normal  growth, 
they  will  eat  approximately  40  per  cent  more 
mash  than  birds  of  the  same  age  being  reared 
on  a  good  grass  range.  The  total  feed  con¬ 
sumption  does  not  vary  by  this  amount,  how¬ 
ever,  and  one  must  not  be  misled  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Birds  on  range  will  consume  more  grain 
in  proportion  to  mash  than  those  raised  in 
confinement,  on  porches  or  bare  ground.  In 
order  to  realize  the  greatest  saving  in  the 
rearing  of  pullets  under  range  conditions,  it 
is  desirable  to  restrict  feed  to  some  extent 
because  if  the  birds  are  permitted  to  have 

all  they  care  to  eat, 
the  saving  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  negligible 
amount.  In  a  free- 
choice  system  of  feed¬ 
ing,  chickens  seem  to 
prefer  eating  mash  and 
grain  rather  than 
grass;  so,  in  order  to 
force  the  consumption 
of  grass  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount,  it  is  well 
to  restrict  the  feed. 
The  most  practical 
plan  is  to  feed  four 
pounds  of  mash  for 

During  the  Spring  months  the  use  of  range  for  layers  will  result  in  saving  con-  every  hundred  birds 
siderable  feed  from  the  standpoint  of  egg  production.  This  good  flock  of  Rhode  jjgjjy  jn  ^he  morning _ 


than  with  pullets  that  are  hatched  later 
in  the  season. 


Island  Reds  are  enjoying  some  early  range  on  the  Leo  Soluski  fa.rm  in 


Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey. 


an  amount  they  will 


Range  for  Laying  Stock 

Layers  are  not  generally  provided  with 
range  under  commercial  conditions,  chiefly 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  more  to  be 
gained  by  allowing  the  young  stock  outdoors. 
Often  there  is  a  shortage  of  good  range  acre¬ 
age,  and  the  mixing  of  the  birds  of  two 
different  ages  is  not  a  desirable  practice.  How¬ 
ever,  research  on  this  subject  has  shown  that 
the  use  of  range  will  result  in  a  considerable 
saving  of  feed  from  the  standpoint  of  egg 
production,  especially  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  Spring.  The  period  of  time  during  which 
range  seems  to  be  beneficial  for  layers  is  rela¬ 
tively  short,  and  over  a  period  of  a  full  season 
no  evidence  has  ever  indicated  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  range  for  layers  were  of  sufficient 
worth  to  warrant  the  practice. 

One  outstanding  disadvantage  in  the  use  of 
range  for  layers  is  the  fact  that  grass  will 
cause  a  darkening  of  the  egg  yolks,  which  m 
turn  may  result  in  the  producer  receiving  less 
returns  on  his  eggs.  Eggs  with  light  yolks 
practically  always  bring  a  premium  price> 
particularly  in  Eastern  markets,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  who  permits  the  layers  to  have  almost 
unlimited  quantities  of  grass  is  likely  to  find 
that  his  eggs  will  not  meet  top  market  grades. 
If,  however,  the  eggs  are  to  be  used  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  this  deepening  of  color  will  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  (Continued  on  Page  343) 
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Perennials  Respond  to  Care 

Twenty-one  years  ago  we  bought  a 
home  in  Gladwin,  Michigan,  and  found 
the  place  planted  with  many  shrubs 
a nfi  perennials  which  had  been  more 
or  less  neglected.  We  dug  the  sod 
,  away  from  them  and  applied  fertilizer 
in  the  form  of  liquid  manure  from 

Jthe  chicken  droppings  in  the  chicken 
house.  The  shrubs  showed  appre¬ 
ciation  by  putting  on  new  growth  and 
the  perennials,  which  included  two 
large  clumps  of  peonies,  put  on  a  fine 
growth  and  bloomed  very  well. 

We  lived  in  this  place  for  ten  years, 
and  then  the  house  burned  down,  but 
•we  did  not  rebuild.  We  bought  a  place 
on  the  other  side  of  town  and  moved 
there.  This  place  was  quite  large  and 
we  had  a  great  many  shrubs  and 
perennials.  We  took  up  many  of  the 
favorite  old  plants  and  replanted  them 
at  the  new  home:  Mock  oranges,  peonies, 
snowberry  and  many  others.  Later,  in 
various  moves,  we  again  transplanted 
some  of  the  original  shrubs  and  per- 
.  ennials  back  onto  the  old  site,  which 
■'  had  meanwhile  become  overrun  with 
|  quack  grass  and  weeds;  it  remained 
that  way. 

1  Two  years  ago  we  returned  to  the  old 


From  a  sickly,  non-l>looming  plant  this 
phlox  has  been  brought  back  to  health 
mid  vigor  by  the  proper  use  of  liquid 
manure  and  transplanting  it  to  a 
mellow  bed,  containing  much  humus. 


\ 


home,  rebuilt  the  place  with  such 
material  as  we  could  salvage  from 
old  houses,  and  get  from  a  restricted 
market.  We  found  the  phlox  just  a 
clump  of  spindly  yellow  stalks,  with 
a  few  leaves  and  some  blighted,  small 
flowers.  The  corn  lilies  had  become 
just  grass  grown  leaves  without  a 
blossom.  The  peonies  were  holding 
onto  life  by  a  very  thin  thread,  only 
three  stems  each  bearing  a  yellowed 
leaf.  Sod  about  the  shrubs  was  inches 
thick,  and  the  old  wood  had  started 
to  die  in  the  spirea  hedge.  The  mock 
orange  was  just  an  unhealthy  bush,  as 
was  the  snowberry.  Golden  glow  still 
grew  but  the  blooms  were  ill  shaped 
and  rusty  brown.  The  lilac  bush  had 
become  a  forest.  The  roses  did  not 
blossom  into  full  bloom,  but  died  a- 
bormng  and  even  the  apple  tree  was 
looking  sickly. 

,,  In  the  early  Spring  we  dug  up 
the  phlox,  shook  the  dirt  from  the 
roots,  separated  the  clumps,  clipped 
ni  +  yellowed  leaves  and  trans¬ 
planted  it  into  a  newly  prepared, 
mellow  bed,  containing  much  humus 
and  a  generous  application  of  fertilizer, 
the  same  treatment  was  given  the 
Peonies,  the  corn  lilies,  and  the  roses, 
hmring  the  first  season  they  put  on  a 
fefowth  of  new  stalks,  spread  quite 
r*,  e  and  hke  a  convalescent  person, 
eaily  grew  back  into  health.  Last 
their  second  year  in  the  new 
Phlox  grew,  and  in  August 
,n®y ,  were  covered  with  blossoms 
tui  •,Avere  large  and  bright  in  color. 

hlies  bloomed,  the  first  time  in 
Tht  y^rs>  and  the  roses  also  bloomed, 
tho  phlox  responded  more  readily  than 
ci,?,  ,Peo,nies  which  are  coming  along 
but  surely.  Mock  orange  and 
u  °yfherry  shrubs  were  thick  and 
Twiik  7  and  Golden  Glow  was  bright 
no"?  Profuse  blooms.  Perennial  sweet 
vpar  whlch  came  from  seed  planted  32 
have?  af°’  have  kept  growing  until  they 
thn 6  a™ost  overrun  a  rough  place  in 
can  y^rd,  and  are  as  healthy  as  plants 

Why  did  we  bother  to  bring  back  the 
tn  ,Pefennials?  It  is  a  hobby  for  us 
prm,,OC*or  .°h^  Plants  and  make  them 
g  ow  again.  We  have  taken  Sweet 

hlana  an(!  grass  pinks  from  old 
anal’  *on§  abandoned  and  forgotten, 
iXe  brought  them  home  to  have 
p,  take  °n  new  life.  We  have  found 
of  ii„,  X  *he  weak  plants  applications 
of  eSUlcl  ,manure  applied  over  a  period 
li],„eXeral  weeks  is  really  a  life  saver, 
of  •1>^<Sof*  biet  is  to  an  invalid.  Plenty 
and  ri  a  light  stirring  of  the  soil 
at  tvm  °*.  rich  black  dirt  applied 
aronrfa  °,*  Planting,  and  scattered 
are  andQthe„plant.during  the  Summer, 
excellent  aid  to  sick  plants.  F.  b. 


-  0-P-E‘N 
CEN-TER 


Every  lug  a  top- 
orate  traction 
cleat 


BALANCED 

DESIGN 


Lugs  on  both  sides 
of  tread  are  uni¬ 
form  in  length 
and  position 


Enables  each  lug 
to  bite  in  lull 
depth 


EVEN  SPACING 


Smooth  riding,  no  jerks 


.he  truth  about  traction  is  —  a 
tractor  tire  pulls  only  as  well  as 
its  lug  bars  dig  into  the  soil. 
Everybody  knows  that. 

So  to  tell  how  a  tire  grips,  study 
its  tread.  On  the  Goodyear  Sure- 
Grip  pictured  here,  you  see  that 
its  lugs  are  unconnected  —  o-p-e-n 
at  the  center.  Each  has  its  own 
bite  edge  in  the  traction  zone, 
where  it’s  needed  most. 

As  this  tire  rolls,  each  lug  cuts 
cleanly  through  stubble  and  digs 
in  full  depth,  full  length,  without 
tearing  the  soil  loose.  That’s  why 
it  grips  and  pulls  better  than 
connected-bar  tires,  especially  at 
heavy  drawbar  loads. 

Note,  too,  the  balanced  design  of 

the  Goodyear  tread ;  all  lugs  are 
uniform  in  length  and  spacing  on 
both  sides  of  the  tread.  There  are 
always  FOUR  lugs  pulling  in  the 
ground  —  a  pair  on  each  side  of 
the  tire.  So  you  get  no  “blind 
spots”  to  cause  slip  and  excess 
wear;  no  uneven  contact  to  cause 
jerks  in  the  field  or  rough  riding 
on  the  road. 

Common  sense  tells  you  this 
tread  is  bound  to  give  more  trac¬ 
tion,  longer  wear  and  smoother 
riding  than  a  connected-bar 
tread.  And  years  of  farm  experi¬ 
ence  prove  it. 

So  when  replacing  worn  tires 

or  ordering  your  new  tractor, 


don't  be  fooled  by  claims.  Study 
the  tread.  Then  you’ll  know  what 
you’re  getting  in  traction,  wear 
and  riding  performance. 

Sure-Grip— -T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


GOODYEAR 

Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 
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Available  in  18  inch  to  9  foot  cutting  capacities 


PORTABLE 
|  POWER 
TOOLS 


30”  x  3"  2000T. 
FLAME  DOES  IT! 


Kills  stalks,  seeds  &  root! 
and  destroys  insects  at  sara< 
time.  Over  600.000  in-  use 
by  leading  Agri 
Authorities.  Disinfects  Poult 
ry  House  &  "Barns.  Cracks 
rocks  &  bums  out  stumps 
Mfg.  ships  at  once.  No.  9J 
includes  All  Steel  WELDEE 
4  gal.  tank,  7  ft.  oil  resist. 

and  seamless  steel  re¬ 
movable  coil  burner.  Ready 
to  fill  with  kerosene  &  use 
Nothing  else  to  buy\Gugr 
anieed  for  one  full] 

/ear.  Free  Bulletii 
on  request. 

5773  Park  Ave.p  j 
West  New  York,  N.  J.*/ 


ni  rir'lf  nil  AlfCR  Make  your  own  cement  or  cinder 
DLiUvlv  lTlfYIVLIY blocks  with  our  simple,  efficient 
machine.  Price  only  $89.95.  Write  for  free  folder. 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Railroads  need  crossties  .  .  .  paper  mills  need  pulpwood  .  .  .  sawmills  need 
timber.  This  heavy  demand  for  wood  of  all  kinds  is  creating  profitable 
markets  for  your  timber.  Now  —  with  the  aid  of  the  Mall  Gasoline  Engine 
Chain  Saws  —  you  can  cash  in  on  these  markets  by  cutting  more  trees 
faster  with  less  manpower.  Readily  carried  anywhere  a  man  can  walk, 
the  Mall  Chain  Saw  can  be  used  all  over  the  farm  for  squaring  timber, 
bucking  firewood  or  any  other  heavy  sawing  jobs.  It  is  easy  to  operate  .  .  . 
cuts  at  any  angle  .  . .  uses  very  little  fuel.  Especially  suited  to  cutting  railroad 
ties,  because  it  not  only  fells  the  tree,  but  also  squares  the  timber  to  specified 
sizes  with  speed  and  ease. 

Conveniently  located  Mall  Dealers  throughout  New  York  State  - —  with 
factory  trained  servicemen  and  a  complete  stock  of  Mall  Chain  Saw 
Replacement  Parts  —  are  ready  to  service  your  Mall  Chain  Saw  when¬ 
ever  .  .  .  wherever  needed. 

Write  the  Mall  Offices  listed  below  for  name  of  dealer  nearest  you. 

MALL  TOOL  COMPANY 

7791  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago  19,  Illinois 

Hew  York,  New  York  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

208  Amsterdam  Ave.  2214  Chestnut  Street 

Phone:  Trafalgar  4-5781-2  Phone:  Rittenhouse  6-8890 


Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

1805  Sawmill  Run  Blvd. 
Phone:  Carrick  7018 


•  CABBAGE  PLANTS  • 

GROWN  IN  THE  OPEN  FIELD 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Charleston,  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre.  I,O0O-$2.5O.  Marion  Market,  Yellows 
Resistant,  1,G00-$3.C0.  All  cabbage,  1 0,000 -$20.00. 
TOMATOES:  Master  Margiobe,  Rutgers.  Stokesdale, 
l,O0O-$3.5O.  Ready  May  2Gth.  STATE  CERTIFIED 
Sweet  Potatoes:  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Rico,  1,000- 
$4.00.  California  Wonder  Pepper,  l,000-$4.00. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


f*  |  A  nmi  I  T  Q  Fine  Strong  Bulbs.  Rain- 
\S  Lt  r\.  U  I  L,  U  D  bow  Mixture ;  flowering  size. 

100  for  $4.00;  50-$2.25  prepaid.  No  catalog. 
STUART  SASENBURY,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Chrysanthemum  colors  or  six  labeled  for 

$1.00  postpaid.  All  will  bloom  year  after  year. 

CEDARLINE  FLOWER  FARM,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


with  a 


PAT.  OFF. 

CHAIN  SAW 


Newark,  New  Jersey  Buffalo,  New  York 

47  Third  Avenue  3212  Union  Road  ' 

Phone:  Humbolt  2-3044  Phone:  Lancaster  979 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  ‘ 


MAKE  SURE  YOUR  CROPS 
ARE  NEVER  DUDS; 

USE  IRON  AGE 

TO  DIG  THOSE  SPUDS. 


THE  NEW 

FAROUH^j 

yORK.Pa. 


POTATO  DIGGER  —Greater  Harvest  In  any  Soil! 


Actual  field  tests  proved  it.  In  any  soil  .  .  .  under  all  digging  condi¬ 
tions,  the  new  IRON  AGE  Continuous  Elevator  Digger  operates 
smoothly  and  efficiently  .  .  .  requires  less  maintenance  .  .  .  gives 
you  more  U.  S.  potatoes  per  acre.  Built  in  one  and  two  row 
sizes.  Get  complete  details  about  this  new  IRON  AGE  Digger. 


Write  for  a  catalog  today. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


SPRAYERS  •  DUSTERS  •  PLANTERS 
TRANSPLANTERS  •  DIGGERS  •  WEEDERS 
CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES  •  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY 

3019  N.  DUKE  STREET,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

LOEGLER  &  LADD,  104-106  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  New  York 
JOHN  BACON,  Gasport,  New  York 


Herbs  at  Your  Doorstep 

Why  not  have  a  bit  of  an  herb  plot 
by  the  kitchen  door  this  summer?  It 
will  provide  fun,  flavor  and  decoration; 
and  it’s  so  easy  to  prepare  and  care 
for,  that  even  a  novice  can  succeed. 
If  you  start  with  just  a  few  kinds,  the 
chances  are  you  will  add  more  next 
year.  That’s  what  I  did! 

First,  choose  a  sunny  spot  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil,  making  it  deep  and  fairly 
rich,  herbs  do  not  give  of  their  best 
if  fed  too  well.  For  quick  results,  I 
would  suggest  buying  most  of  the  plants 
the  first  season;  three  or  four  of  a  kind, 
in  most  instances,  will  be  enough  for 
a  start.  Next  year,  you  will  want  to 
raise  some  fropi  seed,  for  the  fun  of  it 
if  nothing  more.  Of  course,  you  will 
want  both  parsley  and  chives.  You  may 
find  the  latter  in  little  baskets  at  your 
grocer’s.  Use  both  of  these  plants  for 
edging;  and  I  would  suggest  getting  at 
least  ten  plants  of  the  former,  for  it 
has  so  many  uses.  The  moss  curled 
variety  is  the  more  decorative.  Sweet 
Basil  you  should  have  by  all  means, 
for  it’s  practically  a  “must”  in  all 
tomato  dishes  and  greatly  enhances  the 
flavor  of  fish  and  egg  dishes,  as  well 
as  salads.  Plan  to  dry  some  of  the 
leaves  and  store  for  Winter  use.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  annual  variety  is  very 
easily  grown  from  seed,  and  the  plants 
mature  rapidly;  so  perhaps  you’d  like 
to  raise  your  plants  that  way. 

Dill  you  must  include,  and  plant  it 
near  the  back  of  the  plot,  for  it  grows 
fairly  tall  and  tends  to  sprawl.  The 
seeds  have  other  uses  besides  flavoring 
pickles,  you  know.  Try  a  few  in  apple 
pie,  for  instance,  and  make  flavorful 
dill  vinegar,  with  a  few  chopped  leaves 
added  for  the  latter.  Dill  is  an  annual 
and  will  selfsow,  if  you  leave  a  few 
seeds  with  this  in  ipind,  thus  providing 
plenty  of  plants  for  next  year. 

-  Sage  is  indispensable  in  any  herb 
plot.  This  is  a  perennial  and  lives  over 
the  Winter.  To  keep  it  at  its  best, 
however,  new  plantings  should  be  made 
every  three  years.  Be  sure  to  dry 
some  of  the  leaves  for  Winter  use. 

Set  Tarragon  near  the  back  of  the 
plot;  it  grows  about  two  feet  tall. 
This  herb,  as  you  doubtless  know, 
makes  superlative  vinegar  for  use  in 
French  dressing;  and  a  few  chopped 
leaves  are  a  pleasant  addition  to  sum¬ 
mer  salads. 

If  your  little  plot  has  a  partly  shaded 
corner,  preferably  at  the  lower  end,  you 
might  try  some  mint  there;  for  no  herb 
garden  would  ever  be  complete  without 
at  least  one  of  the  myriad  varieties  of 
mint.  Perhaps  you  can  find  an  even 
better  location  for  it,  away  from  other 
things;  for  it  is  a  rapid  spreader  and 
should  be  given  plenty  of  room.  Around 
a  well  is  an  ideal  spot,  as  it  loves 
moisture.  I  have  a  thriving  colony 
which  has  spread  from  two  or  three 
plants  set  near  a  sillcock  at  the  back 
door.  Start  with  Spearmint,  also  called 
lamb  mint,  as  it  is  easy  to  grow  and 
has  many  uses.  Next  year,  you  might 
like  to  add  apple,  orange  or  curly  mint. 

Rosemary,  “flower  of  remembrance,” 
you  will  want  to  add  romance  as  well 
as  fine  flavor  to  your  garden  of  herbs. 
It  grows  taller  and  more  bushy  than 
the  others,  so  be  guided  accordingly 
in  choosing  its  location.  Not  only  is  it 
exquisitely  fragrant;  it  has  practical 
uses,  too.  Try  some  in  creamed  po¬ 
tatoes  or  make  a  tea  from  dried  leaves 
to  sip  on  a  blustery  Winter  night. 

Summer  Savory  is  an  annual,  readily 
grown  from  seed,  making  a  slender, 
graceful  plant  about  15  inches  tall;  and 
your  whole  dooryard  will  be  scented 
with  its  pungent  fragrance  on  hot  Sum¬ 
mer  days.  Snip  the  young  tips  of 
leaves  into  small  bits  and  add  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  them  to  one  quart  of  fresh  or 
canned  string  beans  or  add  the  same 
amount  to  a  quart  of  lima  beans.  It’s 
good  in  bean  soup,  too.  And  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  add  some  of  these  leaves  to  any 
green  salad  for  delicious  zest. 

To  add  color  to  your  plot,  plant  a 
few  calendulas  and  marigolds;  for  they 
really  are  herbs,  too,  you  know.  The 
flowers  of  the  former  were  once  used 
for  coloring  butter  and  its  leaves  for 
flavoring  stews. 

Good  luck  to  you  in  your  adventure 
with  these  “dear  plants  of  other  years”! 

Massachusetts.  E.  m.  e. 


Transplanting  Root  Crops 

For  the  benefit  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers, 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  successfully 
transplanted  carrots,  beets,  parsnips 
and  rutabagas  for  the  past  four  years. 
It  is  true  that  you  cannot  successfully 
transplant  “thinnings”  because,  by 
pulling  up  the  plants,  you  damage  the 
small  fibrous  roots.  I  sow  the  seed  of 
these  plants  in  the  usual  way  in  open 
rows  and  when  they  are  approximately 
two  inches  high,  I  select  a  day  when 
rain  is  threatening.  First  I  prepare  the 
ground  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
transplanted.  Then  I  water  the  new 
ground  and  also  the  rows  of  seedlings. 
After  allowing  the  water  to  soak  in 
the  ground  for  about  two  hours,  I  take 
a  trowel  and  remove  as  many  of  the 
seedlings  as  possible  without  breaking 
the  roots.  I  then  crumble  the  soil 
around  the  roots  gently  and  imme¬ 
diately  replant  that  bunch  in  their  new 
location. 

If  this  method  is  followed  and 
proper  care  is  exercised,  all  such 
plants  can  be  successfully  transplanted. 
I  have  had  exceptionally  good  luck 
with  mine.  c.  s. 


May  3,  1947 


STANDARD  GOV’T 
WAR  SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT 

GUARANTEED  PERFECT 

ray  Pump 


for: 

•  INSECTICIDES 

•  DISINFECTANTS 

•  WHITE- WASHING 

•  SPRAYING 

POULTRY  HOUSES 

•  BOAT-BAILING 

•  FIRE-FIGHTING 

and  many  other  uses 

MONEY 
CHEERFULLY 
REFUNDED 
IF  NOT 
SATISFIED! 


IN 


PLUS  20c 

STAMPS  FOR  MAILING 


Immerse  in  any  container  .  .  .  use  like  a 
tire  pump.  A  well-made  hand-sprayer  for 
liquids  .  .  .  constructed  of  rust  resisting, 
durable  materials  .  .  ,  sprays  or  throws  a 
long  stream.  Sprayer  has  8-ft.  hose  which 
alone  is  worth  the  low  $1.00  price.  You’ll 
find  this  item  a  big  investment  —  supplies 
limited  —  rush  coupon  NOW!!! 


McKinnon  company 

107  ETNA  ST.,  BRIGHTON  35.  MASS.  | 

-  Sprayers.  Enclosed  is  ! 


Send  me 
$  - 


.(add  20c  in  stamps  per  sprayer)  j 


Name 


Address 


VEGETABLE  PLANK 

Hardy  Outdoor  Grown 

Cabbage:  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen  Market, 
Marion  Market  (yellows  resistant)  and  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballhead.  All  now  ready.  Wire,  phone 
or  write  for  prices  from  Virginia’s  Oldest 
and  Largest  growers.  Booking  Tomato, 
Sweetpotato  and  other  plants  for  shipment 
by  express,  cargo  plane  or  truck. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO. 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Copenhagen, 

Goldenacre,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  300-$ 1 .00 ; 
500-$l .75 :  I000-$3.00  prepaid.  $2.00  per  thousand  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Prizetaker  and  Bermuda  onions  1000- 
$4.00  prepaid.  Tomatoes:  lteady  about  May  15th_ — 
Rutgers  grown  from  Certified  seed  I000-$4.00  prepaid; 
also  Margiobe  and  Rutgers  300-$l.25;  500-$2.00; 

I000-$3.50  prepaid;  $2.50  per  thousand  express  collect. 
New  jersey  choice  grown  stock  “A”  strain  Porto  Rico 
and  Golden  sweet  potato  plants  3O0-$I.25;  5GO-$2.00 r 
I000-$4.00  prepaid.  Beady  May  25th — Pepper;  Ruby 
King,  California  Wonder  and  World  Beater  IO0-6OG 
IOOO-$5.75  prepaid.  Beady  June  1st  Cauliflower:  Early 
Snowball,  IOO-$I.OO;  I000-$6.00  prepaid.  Beady  May 
20th.  Twenty-eight  years  experience  growing  and  pack¬ 
ing  vegetable  plants.  All  plants  moss  packed,  full 
count,  true  to  name  varieties.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 


umberland  Blackcap  or  Latham  Red  Rasp- 
1  year  No.  1,  $2.35;  2  year  Transplants, 

85.  Lucretia  Dewberry,  2  year  Transplants, 
25-$2.50;  50-$4.00.  Gem  or  Minnesota  1166  Ever- 
bearing,  IOO-$2.25;  250- $4. 85.  All  prepaid. 
WOLNIK  NURSERIES,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRYPLANTC 

MASTODON,  GEM,  GEMZATA,  STREAM¬ 
LINER,  EVERMORE  50  for  $2.50;  100  for  $4- W. 
500  for  $17.00;  1000  for  $28.00  postpaid.  Plants  Set 
Out  Now  Will  Bear  Quantities  of  Largo  Delicious 

BASIL  pggjg  ‘aetYi^EXggw.. 

NIIT  TREES:  ChinesTteiinS 

Hardy  grafted  nut  trees  all  kinds,  Honey 
Locust,  Persimmons,  Blueberries, 
life  shrubs.  List  free.  Descriptive  Boosic^ 

Twenty-five  Cents.  .  p, 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65R,  Downingtown, 

QUALITY  Open  fieldgrown  Gem  tomato  plants.  Mw 
globe,  Rutgers.  Pepper,  Eggplant,  Sweet  PotaW 
500;  $4.00-1000;  Potato  5000-$I7.50.  Only  cash  oroer 
accepted.  COLONIAL  PLANT  FARM,  REBECCA, 

ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

WE  HAVE  SUPPLIED  FRUIT  GROWE 
FOR  HALF  A  CENTURY 
SPRAY  HOSE  —  SPRAY  MATERIAL 
”  Write  For  Catalog  And  price  List.  dALE 
TYSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE,  FLORA 

Adams  County,  Pennsylvania  _ _ _ 

—GOOD  SILAGE- 


GREEN  CROPS  OR  CORN 


Enough  Silogerm  to  treat  100  tons  for  1  ^ 
Supply  YOUR  silage  with  a  live,  virile,  ^ 
acid  producing  bacteria  before  the  bacteria 
causes  spoilage  gets  a  start.  Write  for  free  . 

THE  SILOGERM  C0.#  RinoMFIELP» 
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40 


STOP! 

,che  ravages  of 
(aphids  and 
other  similar 
sucking  in* 
sectsjarieh 


BLACK  LEAF 40 

The  Double- 
Insecticide 


o'* 


Buy  only  in 
factorysealtd  j 
containers  to± 
insure  fullj 
strength.. 


'Sold  It  i 
r  drug, 
seed  and 
hardware 
stores. 

TOBACCO 
rBY*PR00UCTS  ft 
CHEMICAL  CORp, 

.  INCORPORATED 

Louisville  t  ky. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  The  PACKAGE 


Muiuaq 


A  boy  or  girl 
can  operate  it 
— do  more  and 
better  work 
than  io  men 
with  hoes. 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick; 
easy;  far  better  for 
the  plants.  Rotating 
blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy 
the  weed  growth. 
“Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used.”  In  same 
operation  they  break 
up  the  clods  and 
crust,  aerate  soli, 
work  the  surface  into 
a  level  moisture-re¬ 
taining  mulch.  Gets 
close  to  the  plants; 
has  leaf  guards.  In 
use  46  years.  New 
patented  filler  drum 
and  other  big  ad¬ 
vantages.  1  sizes. 
Labor  is  the  big 
problem.  Save 
time,  save  labor 
— •  Write  today 
for  catalog  and 
iljrect  -  to  -  you 
prices. 


BARKER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  18,  David  Gty,  Neb. 


Wet  Postpaid 


Plant  Your 
Garden  the 
Quick  and 
Easy  Way . . . 
with  a  SO  &  SO 

SEEDER 
only  $2,75 

MARKER 
45c  Extro 


The  little  seed 
drill  that  will 
handle  small 
quantities 
without  dribble 
waste. 
Packets  or  pin¬ 
ches  at  easily  os 
pints  or  pounds. 
Indexed  for  more 
than  forty  varieties 
of  vegetables  and 
fiowgr  seeds.  Instant 
setting.  Sows,  cov¬ 
in  arks  next  row 
ot  one  operation. 


Circular  on 
Request 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 


North  Chatham,  New  York 


HAS  OVER 

100  FARM 
USES 


BURNS  I  HOUR  ON  tu  worth  op  kerosene 
modern  FLAME  THROWER  thauJS, 
sprays,  irrigates,  sterilizes, destroys 
weeds,  kills  coccidiosis.  burns  dead  tree 
stumps,  splits  rocks,  disinfects  poultry 
and  livestock  quorters. 

600,000  USERS  con't  be  wrorsq- 

you,  too.  need  this  LABOR  SAVING  TORCH, 
so  simple  anyone  can  use  it.  Complete 
with  4  gal  Ion  corryqated  steel  tank, 
seamless  steel  coilburner  7  foot  hose, 

brass  fittings,  gauge,  shoulder  strap,  in¬ 
structions,^  EXPRESS  COLLECT.  NO  C.O.P. 

ORDER  TODAY-IMMEDIATE  SHIP - 
MEHT!  VALUABLE  LITERATURE  FREE!  j 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


RN5  QUAKE  RT0WN,  PA 


SHAW 
MFG.  CO. 


Get  FREE  FOLDER  NOW 

Get  details  on  1  to  9  H.P.  walking 
and  riding  tractors.  Do  1000  jobs  on 
small  farms,  estates,  orchards,  gar¬ 
dens.  Dow-priced.  Send  postcard! 

4705  Front  St,  Galesburg,  Kans. 
068F  North  4thSt..  Columbus,  Ohio 


»1»1??DW00D’  STOVE  length  for  sale 

'•”«B«p*crolSl?A&VT..?a5,toSl,cELlv0 


Of  Birds  and  More  Birds 

It’s  Spring  now  and  there  is  work 
aplenty  in  the  flower  garden,  in  the 
strawberry  patch,  in  the  raspberry  and 
blueberry  jungle,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
couple  of  dozens  of  trees  that  must  be 
cut  into  cord  wood  before  the  weeds 
cover  them  for  the  Summer  and  they 
again  remain  scattered  in  the  field 
until  frost  will  uncover  them.  Anyway, 
there  is  the  new  cottage  that  I  built 
last  Fall  and  must  be  finished,  so  I 
picked  up  the  coil  of  BX  and  started 
out  to  do  the  wiring  job  (as  good  a  job 
as  any  now),  but,  of  all  things,  just 
landed  at  the  typewriter  to  write  this. 
Why?  Because  I  owe  it  to  Mrs.  E.  R.  H. 
of  “From  the  Finger  Lakes”  fame.  It 
is  the  first  article  I  read  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  each  time  the  mailman 
leaves  it  in  the  box  under  the  wren’s 
house. 

E.  R.  H.  seems  to  be  living  with  the 
Chicks  and  Dees,  with  the  Noseys,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  that  makes  life 
so  meaningful  when  one  watches  them 
work  their  heads  off  to  raise  families, 
bring  them  out  into  the  world  only  to 
abandon  them  once  they  can  shift  for 
themselves,  and  start  all  over  again  to 
raise  another  family.  The  feed  line  is 
still  on;  a  wire  stretched  from  the 
kitchen  landing  to  the  maple  tree  50 
feet  away.  On  this  wire  there  is  a 
gourd  with  two  openings  and  filled 
with  bread  soaked  in  beef  fat,  a  lamp 
chimney  with  a  roof  and  floor  and 
filled  with  seed,  the  seed  coming  out 
of  a  tiny  opening  at  the  bottom,  a 
couple  of  hunks  of  suet  stuffed  into  a 
cast-off  stocking  and  tied  to  the  wire, 
a  cheese  box  filled  with  bread  crumbs 
that  were  pasted  together  with  beef 
fat.  No  squirrel  or  chipmunk,  no  dog 
or  cat  can  reach  this  feed  line.  But 
the  Downy  and  the  hairy,  the  titmouse 
and  the  chickadee,  the  sonk  sparrow 
and  junko,  the  nuthatch  and  the  blue 
jay,  all  of  them  eat  and  are  happy. 

I  was  cleaning  the  snow  in  the  front 
of  the  house  last  January,  just  a  mere 
three  feet  deep.  The  diner  in  the 
backyard  was  covered  and  the  avian 
tribe  was  dismayed.  The  Hairy  was 
kicking,  the  Chickadee  was  Gee-Gee- 
Whizzing,  everybody  was  waiting  for 
me  to  come  and  clean  up  the  snow 
from  the  feeders.  I  was  busy  on  the 
driveway.  So  they  sent  out  a  delegation 
of  one.  Who?  Of  course,  the  brave 
Chickadee.  She  came  out,  alighted  on 
my  gloved  hand  and  protested  “Gee- 
Gee-Wiz.”  Couldn’t  help  it;  I  left  the 
driveway  and  cleaned  up  the  diner. 

Now  the  bluebird  is  supreme  in  the 
yard.  There  is  a  young  hickory  there, 
so  I  hung  up  a  cocoanut  shell  with  a 
one  and  a  quarter  inch  hole  in  it  and 
the  bluebird  just  loves  to  rear  a  family 
there.  For  the  second  family  she  takes 
up  the  other  cocoanut  which  is  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  locust  in  front  of  the 
house.  But  while  building  the  nest  or 
hatching,  no  one  is  allowed  around. 
They  are  a  willing  pair,  the  bluebirds. 
Mrs.  is  willing  to  build  the  nest  and 
Mr.  is  willing  to  let  her  do  it,  but  he 
stands  guard  and  chases  everybody — 
the  nuthatch,  the  downy,  the  wren, 
but  he  never  bothers  the  phoebe. 
Whether  it  is  because  the  downy  and 
the  nuthatch  like  a  cocoanut  for  a 
home  too  and  the  phoebe  builds  her 
nest  under  the  kitchen  landing,  or 
whether  it  is  because  the  phoebe  came 
three  years  earlier  and  he  concedes 
her  squatter’s  rights,  I  don’t  know,  but 
with  the  wren  it  is  a  fight  to  a  finish. 
The  wren  comes  later,  when  the  nest 
is  ready  and  the  hatching  period  be¬ 
gins.  The  wren  likes  the  cocoanut,  so 
he  tries  it  (a  wren  will  try  everything) . 
He  gets  a  fancy  beating  and  runs  igno- 
miniously.  A  little  later  he  tries  again 
and  gets  a  beating  again.  But  a  wren 
being  what  he  is  (a  wren),  comes  for 
more  and  he  gets  more  until  he  calls 
it  quits  and  goes  away  to  the  far 
corner  of  the  field  and  builds  his  house 
in  the  box  on  the  oak.  Then  comes 
the  time  when  the  bluebird  brings  out 
the  family  and  is  away  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  The  wren,  being  a  fast  worker, 
has  his  family  ready  and  out  almost  at 
the  same  time.  He  comes  back  earlier 
than  the  bluebird  and  straight  into  the 
cocoanut  on  the  young  hickory.  By  the 
time  the  bluebird  returns,  he  has  his 
nest  built  on  top  of  the  bluebird’s  soft 
mat  and  is  not  stingy  on  putting  in  a 
few  extra  sticks.  The  bluebird  then 
goes  to  the  front  lawn  and  establishes 
herself  in  the  cocoanut  on  the  locust 
and  everybody  is  happy,  including  my¬ 
self  and  my  own  Mrs.  h.  l.  z. 

New  York 


Books  for  Heme  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture, 

Earley  Vernon  Wilcox . H.50 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 4.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour . 4.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . 3.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts . 3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin. . . . . . 3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . 3.00 

Gardening  with  Shrubs, 

Mary  D.  Lamson . 2.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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EASILY  INSTALLED  IN  15  MINUTES! 

No  holes  to  drill.  No  welding.  Np  special  tools  noeded. 


E-Z  RIDE  FITS  THE  21  MOST  POPULAR  MAKES  AND  MODELS  OF  TRACTORS 


WHY  DELAY  I  BUY  TODAY.tj 


Write  us  if  not  carried  by  your  farm 
equipment  dealer. 


MONROE 


HYDRAULIC 
E-Z  RIDE 
TRACTOR  SEAT 


CAN  YOU  IMAGINE  ever  having  a  smooth  comfortable  ride  on 
a  farm  tractor!  Well,  here  you  are— and  you’re  not  dreaming, 
either!  The  New  Monroe  Hydraulic  E-Z  RIDE  TRACTOR 
SEAT  will  give  you  just  that  .  .  .  even  across  furrows!  It’s  a 
blessing  to  any  tractor  farmer! 

NO  MORE  SPANKINGS!  With  this  scientifically-designed  seat, 
those  punishing  jars  and  jolts  of  ordinary  tractor  riding  are 
gone  forever!  They’re  absorbed  mechanically  and  hydraulically. 

MORE  SAFETY,  TOO!  E-Z  RIDE  will  not  pitch  you  out.  You  need 
no  longer  drive  standing  up  to  take  the  kinks  out  of  your  back. 

YOU  RE  AT  EASE  mentally  and  physically!  Less  fatigue  means 
better  health  and  more  accomplished  per  hour,  day  or  season. 

NEARLY  300,000  NOW  IN  USE!  Just  ask  your  neighbors  about 
the  amazing  new  tractor  seat  with  30  years’  ride  control  ex¬ 
perience  behind  it! 


The  scientifically  designed  Monroe 
Hydraulic  E-Z  RIDE  TRACTOR 
SEAT  is  supported  by  an  automatically 
adjusted  coil  spring  of  just  the  right 
tension  to  give  the  same,  smooth  easy 
ride  to  man,  woman  and  boy  alike. 


•  Monroe  Hydraulic  Shock  Absorber 
controls  spring  action,  cushions  the 


ride. 


•  Stabilizer  takes  care  of  side-sway. 


HERE’S  WHY 


'VARIABLE- 

RATE 

COIL 


DOUBLE-ACTION 

HYDRAULIC 

SHOCK 

ABSORBER 


WHAT  USERS  SAY: 


H.  L . ,  Kansas 
farmer  says:  “This 
Monroe  Hydraulic 
Seat  speaks  for  it¬ 
self!  I  was  proud 
to  show  my  neigh¬ 
bors  how  it  rides. 
They  all  want  it!’^ 


A.  C.  H.,  South 
Dakota  farmer, 
says:  “Why  didn’t 
sorhebody  think  of 
this  wonderful  trac¬ 
tor  seat  before!”"' 


MONROE 

HYDRAULIC 


E-Z  RIDE  TRACTOR  SEAT 


MONROE  AUTO  E0UIPMENT  C0MPANY... MONROE,  MICH. 


At 
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May  3,  1947 

be  opened  for  ventilatmn.  Dusting  with  the  plants.  Spraying  with  freshly  nr« 

rnlnno  v*  nrimli  +  Ci  i  o  n  fY  nnlixm  Vint  n  «-*  v»  /-v  /-I  T3  A-v'rlAmixr  nv  +l^rt  -  " 


pared  Bordeaux  or  the  commercial 
copper  dusts  will  help  to  prevent  the 


The  Garden  in  May 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  most  not  be  wasted.  Bean  plants  should  be 

Spring  planting  will  be  finished  by  the  about  six  inches  apart;  peas  three  reDeatecj  every  four  or  five  days  The  Tomatoes  make  their"  h«T , 

middle  of  May  but  farther  North  an  inches  apart,  and  melons,  cucumbers  and  f/Pf/.1/,  will  soon  nav  for  the  when  there  ifahnndan  nrfffi  g  owth 

New  York  State  and  Southern  New  squash  left  three  plants  in  a  hill  with  ^reln  Lotectors  Thl  Smali  bl a?k  flea  suorfienilnted  unth  i  sma  ?  amrma,tter 

England  it  will  be  just  beginning,  es-  the  hills  at  least  four  feet  part  are  green  usuallv  annear  onthe  tomatoes  commercial  fertilizer  rt  the  u1  of 

the  heavier  soils.  The  frost-  about  right.  Late  Winter  squash  will  ona15e  Il  f  4?  tlJ?e  " 


rotenone  or  cryolite  is  effective  but 

applications  must  be  made  as  soon  as  _  _ _ 

the  seedlings  appear  above  the  ground  spread  of  blight,  but ‘nothing  has 
(a  delay  of  one  day  may  be  fatal)  and  been  found  which  is  fully  effective 


yet 


pecially  on 


hardy*  vegetables  and  flowers  should  need  somewhat  more  room  ,  isegl  P'anI  effeetivf  ThSe  SaSS^mav^be  "fid  ^more13  l?h*'  i,h' 

nil  he  nlanted  iust  as  soon  as  the  soil  Many  insects  will  make  their  appear-  cryolite  is  cneap  ana  elective,  tnese  Plants  may  be  ted  more  liberally. 

ran  be  worked  usually  before  the  first  ance  in  May  in  most  places.  Often  the  “sects  will  not  kill  the  plants  but  they  Tomatoes  have  a  tendency  to  overbear 
can  be  worxea,  usuany  uei,ulc  _  ^ _ - -  often  retard  their  growth  and  helb  to  causing  a  loss  of  leaves  when 


week  in  May.  A  few  weeks  after  the  cutworms  have  done  their  damage,  the  °"ead  disease 
first  plantings  is  the  time  to  start  plant-  cabbage  maggot  is  usually  the  next  spread  disease, 
ing  the  semi-hardy  vegetables,  such  as  worst  destructive  insect.  These  insects 
.  Summer  SQllclSll  •fVto  lortrap  r»T  a  rlv  that  lflV5  its 


often  retard  their  growth  and  help  to  causing  a  loss  of  leaves  when  the  bul'- 
read  disease.  of  the  fruit  is  ripening.  By  limiting 

There  was  so  much  loss  last  year  each  cluster  to  three  fruits,  a  better 


are  the  larvae  of  a  fly  that  lays  its  from  the  late  blight  on  tomatoes  that  quality  can  be  obtained  and  the  yield 


green  Vms^beans'^nd^potSoes  ^Before  egjs  on  toe  ground* ‘  ne!r  the  sUm  of  ^  to  take  ^ad  more  evenly  throughout/^ 

fn  aan gerhof  frost  is 'past  smail  plant-  newly  set  cabbage  and  other  related  measures  to  safeguard  their  plantings,  season  Tomatoes  should  be  watered 

«cd/fgepariv  varieties  can  be  made  plants.  The  best  control  is  a  prepared  The  best  protection  is  to  train  the  vines  liberally  during  dry  spells,  as  exces- 

mgs  01  early  vaneues  can  ue  niauc.  ^  , _ ,  _ ___ _ .  sive  evanoration  induces  hlnecr,™ 


to  a  single  stalk  and  tie  to  a  stake 
or  a  wire,  or  string  trellis.  The  stakes 


sive  evaporation  induces  blossom  end 
rot.  D.  F.  Jones 


Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . 305 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . 3,25 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . 2.75 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney . 2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Sweet  corn  will  endure  a  surprising  calomel  dust  made  by  mixing  one  part 
freezing  in  the  early  seed-  calomel  and  24  parts  gypsum;  nearly  all 
amount  of  *reez*n| .  sauash  are  safer  dealers  have  this  in  stock.  It  should  be  or  trellis  should  be  in  place  before  the 

mlr  ltMnfnr  other  covers  They  dusted  on  the  roots  and  stems  before  plants  are  set  in  the  ground.  Staked  Rooks  for  the  Haildvmjin 
under  hotcaps  .  °rqo^e^eacs°0vng  but  the  the  plants  are  set  and  on  the  ground  tomatoes  should  be  three  and  a  half  or  AUr  uie  ■»<W«iyinan 

ma/  wnrth  taking  as  they  can  close  to  the  stem,  immediately  after  the  four  feet  between  rows,  with  the  plants 

Pf1 «div  Glinted  It  slldom  pays  to  plants  have  been  set  and  again  about  12  to  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  All 
Snma  o  nlants  until  all  danger  ten  days  later.  The  striped  and  spotted  side  branches  that  appear  at  the  base 
Put  °u*  fit  Id  Ihe  days  are  be-  cucumber  beetle  will  kill  young  seed-  of  each  leaf  must  be  kept  broken  off, 
ginning  to  warm  up.  But  tomato  seed  lings  of  melons  squash  and  cucumbers  or  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  start.  During 
?  iT,  the  onen  ground  very  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  periods  of  rapid  growth  the  plants  must 

can  be  sown  in  tne  open  giou  u  j  groun(J)  often  before  the  damage  is  be  pruned  and  tied  every  five  days. 

come  on  Surprisingly  well  and  bear  al-  noticed.  The  best  protection  in  the  Anyone  using  tobacco  must  be  careful 
come  un  +T.o/Criinnf<;  <?nw  sever-  garden  is  a  wire  or  cloth  screen  cover  not  to  spread  the  mosaic  disease  which 

3°*Sto In* "late?  to  Put  over  the  seeds  when  sown  and  left  is  present  in  all  forms  of  tobacco. 

nr  more  feet  Seeds  on  as  long  as  possible.  Paper  covers  Hands  should  be  washed  thoroughly 
"TanFeda^Ihe  time  the  transplants  are  protect  the  plants  until  they  have  to  with  soap  and  water  before  touching  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.’ 

set  will  come  into  bearing  late  in  the  - - - - — _ _ _ _ 

season  and  give  good  quality  fruit  when 

the  others  are  past  their  prime.  p 

When  setting  plants  in  the  field,  avoid 

a  hot  windy  day.  Cool  bright  days  are  .  «  jam  «  mm  mt  yam  mm  Bfl 

favorable  for  transplanting  all  kinds  B  H  B  32 

of  plants.  If  the  roots  are  bare  of  soil,  BET  Mm  SI  B  M  » 

they  must  be  watered  but  if  they  can  ■  B _  E _  B  H 

be  moved  with  a  ball  of  earth,  they  B  B  Qy|  Bfll  B 

need  not  be  watered  after  setting,  but 
they  should  always  be  watered  well  an 

hour  or  two  before  digging  from  _  _  —  _  .  .  _  — 

“from"  a  pot.  A  tel  spoonful"  oTmixed  |  flj|  1  B  i  BL  B  Mk  FB  fw 

aS!!i«si;sis  with  PURINA  SPKA  T s 

more  than  this  amount  may  kill  therti.  . 

From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  ; 
of  June  is  the  best  time  to  plant  sweet  I 
corn  in  most  locations  in  the  Northeast.  ! 

By  selecting  a  list  of  varieties  to  ripen  1 
in  succession,  sweet  corn  can  be  picked 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  late  in 
September.  Corn  planted  the  later  part 
of  May,  near  the  latitude  of  New  York 
City,  is  more  free  from  corn  borers 
than  plantings  made  either  earlier  or 
later.  A  good  selection  of  varieties  for 
the  home  garden,  where  tenderness, 
flavor  and  sweetness  are  the  first  con¬ 
siderations  would  be:  early-Spancross 
33,  Sugar  and  Gold  or  Seneca  Dawn, 

Early  North  Star,  Early  Golden,  Mar- 
cross,  Earlygold,  and  Carmelcross;  mid¬ 
season.  Lee,  Lincoln,  Seneca  Chief;  late 
midseason:  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 

Cream-O-Gold;  late  season:  Wilson  and 
Magnagold.  For  corn  to  mature  first 
before  frost,  plantings  of  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  or  Seneca  Chief  could  also  be 
made  from  June  15  to  July  1. 

Peppers,  egg  plants,  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  lima  beans  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  all  hot  weather  plants  and  should 
not  be  sown  or  transplanted  outdoors 
until  the  weather  is  good  and  warm. 

In  short  season  localities,  vegetables 
must  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  with 
some  risk  of  loss  by  a  late  frost.  If  the 
soil  is  dry  on  the  surface,  the  seeds 
should  be  covered  somewhat  more  deep¬ 
ly  than  jyhen  planted  early,  but  seldom 
should  any  seed  in  the  garden  be  cov¬ 
ered  more  than  one-half  inch  deep.  If 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition  and  not 
too  loose,  moisture  will  rise  to  the 
surface  and  germinate  the  seeds  even 
if  covered  with  dry  soil. 

Early  plantings  just  showing  above 
ground  should  be  hoed  or  cultivated  as 
soon  as  they  are  up  enough  to  mark 
the  row.  This  early  cultivation  is  most 
important  in  order  to  kill  weeds  be¬ 
fore  they  have  made  any  growth  above 
ground.  Weeds  are  easily  killed -after 
they  first  begin  to  germinate,  but  as 
soon  as  they  are  above  ground,  they 
become  more  difficult  to  kill  every  day 
that  cultivation  is  delayed.  Thinning  is 
the  most  important  job  in  the  garden 
and  the  one  most  often  neglected. 

Beets,  carrots,  spinach  and  radishes 
should  be  thinned  as  soon  as  the  plants 
have  three  leaves;  they  pull  more 
easily  after  the  ground  is  wet.  They 
should  be  thinned  to  stand  from  one  to 
two  inches  apart.  As  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  use,  remove  every 
other  plant  the  first  time  over.  This 
will  give  the  remaining  plants  a  chance 
to  develop  more  fully.  All  kinds  of 
lettuce  should  be  thinned.  Leaf  lettuce 
needs  from  three  to  six  inches  to  de¬ 
velop  properly  and  head  lettuce  will 
not  head  unless  the  plants  are  a  foot 
apart  in  the  row.  Corn  is  the  plant  most 
often  crowded.  Small  early  varieties 
may  be  grown  successfully  in  rows  two 
feet  apart  and  the  plants  left  six  inches 
apart  in  the  row  on  fertile  soil  that 
does  not  suffer  for  water  at  any  time. 

Larger  varieties  must  have  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  the  row  with  the  rows  three 
feet  apart.  Plants  that  are  too  crowded 
often  yield  little  or  nothing.  With 

less  difference  how  many  plants  are  j  y  ...  ^ .  ? « y  ^  ^ 

left,  as  they  will  adjust  themselves  to 
thick  or  thin  stands  and  yield  about  the 
same.  Bush  beans  and  peas  make  larger 
pods  that  are  easier  to  pick  if  spaced 
thinly.  Seed  is  expensive  and  should 


KILL  FLIES... 

with  PURINA  FLY  SPRAY 
containing  DDT  and 


The  place  to  go  for  effective  FARM  fly 
control  is  your  local  Purina  Dealer. 
He  has  new  Purina  Fly  Spray.  And  he 
has  full  directions  for  proper  applica¬ 
tion  to  lick  your  fly  problem  in  barns 
...  on  cows  ...  on  calves  and  heifers  . . . 
on  beef  cattle ...  on  horses.  You  can  do  a 
better  job  with  new  Purina  Fly  Spray.  It 
combines  DDT  with  V-}5  (chlorinated 
hydrocarbons)  for  even  longer  lasting  kill 
due  to  better  sticking  qualities; 


KILL  WEEDS... 

with  PURINA  WEED  KILLER 
containing  2,  4-D 


Now  you  can  SPRAY  most  broadleaf 
weeds  to  death-without  harming  pasture 
grasses,  small  grain  crops  or  corn.  Just 
use  Purina  Weed  Killer  as  directed,  or 
have  your  Purina  Dealer  apply  it  with  his 
power  sprayer.  Think  of  the  many  ways 
you  can  use  it  to  save  money  and  make 
work  easier.  Clear  pastures  of  noxious 
weeds,  like  wild  onion  or  thistle . . . 
clean  weeds  out  of  fence  rows  . . .  kill 
bindweed  patches  in  corn  . . .  save  oat 
or  wheat  fields  overrun  with  weeds. 


RALSTON  PURINA  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Wilmington,  Del. 

“  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

North  Adams,  Mass. 


Ask  your  PURINA  DEALER  about 
POWER  SPRAYING  SERVICE 

Many  Purina  Dealers  have  power  spraying  ri 
power  spraying  right  on  your  farm.  Ask  yours. 
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COPPER  SULPHATE 


99%+  PURE! 

>  SAVES  LABOR  . .  .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling ! 

SAVES  TIME  . .  .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 

for  it  to  go  into  solution ! 

SAVES  MONEY  . .  .  Dissolves  thoroughly— no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures— thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased,  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture— It3  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use”  — 

TOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures ;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brandl  Standard  for  over  BO  years. 

- -  MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper  \ 

40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


On  Merchandising  Apples 

I  read  with  interest  the  letter  signed 
by  Mrs.  M.  B.  W.,  New  York,  “Why  not 
Apples  for  Sale?”  in  the  March  1  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

I  think  her  suggestion  that  Northern 
apple  growers  follow  the  example  of 
some  Florida  orange  growers  who  so¬ 
licit  mail  orders,  is  a  very  good  one. 
However,  her  suggestion  and  her  com¬ 
ment  on  the  practice  of  Florida  grow¬ 
ers  contradicts  her  subsequent  state¬ 
ment.  “the  trouble  does  not  lie  with 
the  farmer.  There  is  a  middleman  who 
is  trying  to  make  a  fortune  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  apples.”  Mrs.  M.  B.  W.  im¬ 
plies  in  these  sentences  that  the  dirty 
middleman  should  have  run  advertise¬ 
ments  urging  the  public  to  buy  at  re¬ 
tail  directly  from  the  Northern  fruit 
grower  who  did  not  care  enough  about 
such  business  to  copy  the  Southern 
grower. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  W.  has  a  good  idea,  but 
it  would  be  better  if  she  tried  growing 
apples  and  tried  handling  apples  whole¬ 
sale  before  she  theorizes  on  fruit 
economics.  w.  k.  s.,  jr. 

Massachusetts 

There  is  merit  in  W.  K.  S.’  observa¬ 
tion  that,  in  a  sense,  Mrs.  M.  B.  W. 
contradicts  herself  when  she  says  first, 
that  Northern  apple  growers  follow  the 
example  of  Florida  orange  growers  who 
sell  by  mail,  and  second,  that  the 
trouble  does  not  lie  with  the  farmer. 
Just  as  growers  do  cooperate  in  pro¬ 
duction,  so  should  they  cooperate  more 
intensively  in  marketing.  The  New  Yoak 
and  New  England  Apple  Institute  is 
pointing  the  way  in  the  right  direction. 

But  we  do  not  see  any  such  impli¬ 
cation  that  W.  K.  S.  tries  to  draw.  Mrs. 
M.  B.  W’s  argument,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  that  the  middleman  should  not 
monopolize  distribution  in  apples.  He 
has  his  place  in  the  marketing  field, 
but  not  in  preference  to  direct  sales  by 
producer  to  consumer,  whether  it  be 
by  mail  or  on  the  roadside  stand. 


John  Delikat  and 
his  son  Elmer, 
Route  #  I ,  Holes 
Corners,  Wis. 


John  Delikat’s  experience 


shows  you  how  to 


make  electric  fencing 


sure  and  easy . . . 


using  this  Prime  Hi-line  controller  with 
Shock  Control  &  Multiple  Signal  Lights 

For  over  two  years,  John  Delikat  has  used 
the  Prime  486  Controller.  He  says:  "We  have 
found  it  100%  satisfactory.  The  Multiple 
Signal  Lighrs  tell  us  exactly  how  much  shock 
is  on  the  fence.  The  Shock  Control  Switch 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  an  effective  shock 
on  the  fence  in  all  weather. 
We  never  really  knew  how 
to  use  electric  fence  until 
we  got  this  Prime  486.  Our 
electric  fence  has  saved  us 
hundreds  of  dollars.”  .  .  . 
Prime  delivers  more  shock 
—  makes  it  easy  to  follow 
modern  money-making 
methods.  See  your  dealer. 
If  he  can’t  supgly  you,  write 

ME  MFG.  CO.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Unload  in 


2  Minutes/ 


Low  Cost  -  Easy  to  insta 

T“?kes  the  heavy  work  out  of  unloading  —  gets  I 
job  done  fast!  Any  farmer,  trucker,  etc.  can  affc 
one.  Fits  all  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple  to  attach 
h  yourself.  Does  not  change  t 
chassis  in  any  way.  No  hydraulic  cylinder 
adjust  and  service  —  LITTLE  GIANT  wo, 
equally  well  in  hot  or  cold  weather.  Easy-cra 
operation  Only  $65  and  up.  More  LITT 
IANTS  in  use  than  any  other.  Absolut 
guaranteed.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

UTTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  IN 

1S68  N.  Adams  St.,  Peoria,  I 


Low-Cost  One-Gun 
POWER  SPRAYER 


^  'BEAN  Little  Giant*  delivers 
7  gallons  a  minute  at  400  pounds 
pressure.  Two-cyl.  BEAN  pump. 
JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

80  Hosmer  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan 
243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


.electric  fly  traps 

rn.xl0in.x4 in.  $27.50:  26in.x20in.xGin.  $49.50.  6% 
Dpt i ri  V?£„cash  with  order.  Agents  Wanted. 

CORP.  303  West  42nd  si..  New  torn  City. 


I  was  interested  in  Mrs.  M.  B.  W.’s 
comments  in  “Why  not  Apples  for 
Sale?”  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
March  1.  As  between  oranges  and 
apples,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  care 
if  I  never  climb  an  orange  tree,  but 
some  of  my  happiest  hours  in  childhood 
were  spent  in  an  old  apple  tree. 

We  still  prefer  aples  to  oranges,  and 
wish  we  could  buy  them  by  the  bushel 
direct  from  the  farmer  as  my  mother 
used  to  do.  mrs.  j.  m.  w. 

Pennsylvania 


Mrs.  M.  B.  W.  took  the  words  right 
out  of  my  mouth.  Where  indeed,  are 
our  apples?  The  only  ones  we  can 'get 
locally  are  Winesap  and  Rome,  not 
much  good,  and  neither  of  them,  as  far 
as  I  know,  a  local  product.  I  do  wish 
some  of  our  New  York  apple  growers 
would  offer  apples  by  the  bushel  in 
your  “Fruit  and  Foods”  column;  or 
even  growers  in  some  other  State.  We 
apple  eaters  are  desperate!  mrs.  g.  w. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


New  Trees  for  Old 

New  farmers  buying  old  farms  are 
ordering  nursery  stock.  Catalogues 
show  brilliant  pictures  of  offerings, 
apples  that  might  grace  a  paradise  and 
surely  would  tempt  an  apple  lover  to 
take  some  risk  to  get  at  the  “super¬ 
stuff.”  Names  of  some  of  the  varieties 
are  new  to  us  old  orchardists;  likewise 
the  names  of  some  old  kinds  of  apples 
are  now  seldom  heard.  In  my  grand¬ 
father’s  orchard  over  half  a  century 
ago,  there  were  Roxbury  Russets, 
Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Seek-No- 
Farthers,  Twenty  Ounce  apples,  (some 
people  called  them  “English  Streak”) 
Astrakhans,  Golden  Sweets,  Cluster 
Sweets,  and  a  very  dark  red  apple  we 
called  the  Black  apple.  Our  own  or¬ 
chard  at  one  time  boasted  Strawberry, 
Sheep-noses,  and  Wagoners.  Where,  too, 
are  the  Winesaps  and  Maiden’s  Blush 
apples?  Are  there  any  Tompkins 
County  Kings  left? 

We  had  a  way  of  storing  the  fruit  by 
digging  a  pit  more  than  a  foot  deep, 
lining  it  with  clean  straw  and  placing 
therein  several  bushels  of  sound,  un¬ 
blemished  apples;  over  these  a  layer 
of  straw,  and  over  this  a  thick  layer 
of  earth.  The  cache  was  conical  in 
form  and  shed  rain,  while  a  blanket 
of  snow  only  served  as  further  pro¬ 
tection.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
frozen  fruit  lockers  of  today,  but  ser¬ 
viceable.  Many  other  ways  fail  to  re¬ 
tain  the  fresh  fruit  flavor  our  apples 
retained  in  their  pits.  Back  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Alleghenies,  many  old 
orchards  still  stand;  however,  many  are 
being  felled  to  be  replaced  by  young 
trees.  The  firewood  that  is  a  by-product 
is  valuable.  A  chunk  of  seasoned  apple 
wood  in  a  heater  will  burn  to  heavy 
embers  that  will  hold  fire  all  night. 
Inspection  of  fruit  growing  regions 
like  that  around  the  Great  Lakes  re¬ 
veals  only  a  few  old  orchards.  Young, 
low-growing  trees  have  replaced  the 
former  larger  kinds.  In  one  vineyard 
we  saw  young  apple  trees  planted 
regularly  among  the  vines.  When  the 
grape  vines  are  removed,  a  fine  young 
orchard  will  be  just  coming  into 
bearing.  m.  c:  s. 

Pennsylvania 


•  Saves  you  repair  bills! 

•  Helps  you  get  more 
work  out  of  your 
tractor,  at  less  cost! 


WANT  to  make  your  tractor  last 
longer  .  .  .  get  more  out  of  the  fuel 
you  buy  for  it? 

Then,  send  for  Gulf’s  FREE  Farm 
Tractor  Guide. 

This  60-page  book,  filled  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  diagrams,  is  a  complete  hand¬ 
book  on  tractor  operation. 

Chock-full  of  practical  information 

It  tells  you  how  to  care  for  air  cleaner, 
cooling  system,  ignition,  valves,  power 
transmission,  vital  engine  parts,  steer¬ 
ing  assembly,  tires,  battery,  all  parts 
of  your  tractor. 

It  contains  an  easy-to-use  trouble¬ 
shooting  guide  to  tell  you  quickly 
what’s  the  matter  when  your  tractor 
balks,  or  doesn’t  work  properly. 

It  has  complete,  large-scale  lubrica¬ 


tion  diagrams,  detailed  lubrication 
charts. 


You  should  have  a  copy  of  Gulf’s 
Farm  Tractor  Guide  if  your  tractor 
is  an: 


Allis-Chalmer* 

Baker 

Case 

Caterpillar 

Cletrac 

Co-op 

Eagle 

Ford 

Graham-Bradley 


Huber 

International 
John  Deere 
Massey-Harris 
McCormick-Deering 
Minneapoiis-Moline 
Oiiver-Hart-Parr 
Silver  King 
Wallis 


It  will  help  you  keep  your  tractor  on 
the  job,  and  out  of  the  repair  shop. 

This  Farm  Tractor  Guide  is  abso¬ 
lutely  FREE!  No  obligation.  Mail  this 
coupon  for  your  copy  today! 


Are  lice  pestering  your 
stabled  stock? 

Then,  get  Gulf  Livestock  Spray! 

Spray  it  on  as  directed  on  the  con¬ 
tainer;  brush  it  thoroughly  through 
the  hair  with  an  ordinary  scrubbing 
brush,  to  kill  lice  and  eggs.  Use  about 
23^  o z.  per  cow,  less  on  calves  and 
younger  stock. 

Buy  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  at  gen¬ 
eral  and  feed  stores  and  at  Gulf 
Stations;  also  at  many  milk-gathering 
stations. 
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Fill  Out  This  Coupon  HOW! 


Address. 


City _ Stale _ _ 

I  have  a _ tractor 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Building, 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  copy  of  Gulf’s  Farm 
Tractor  Guide.  I  understand  there’s  no  obligation. 


Name. 


i 
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'his  Emblem 
New  Products 


transmission  ,  ij 

SEE  YOUR  FORD  TRACTOR  DEALER  j 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  AND  TWO  MAN  CHAIN  SAWS 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


Vbt  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


May  3,  1947 

Plant  Hormones  and  Their  Development 


MAGNESIUM 

—performs  exclusive  essential  functions  in  plant  growth 
—operates  also  in  cooperation  with  other  plant  foods 


Water-Soluble  Sulphate 
of  Potash -Magnesia 


The  use  of  plant  hormones  or  growth¬ 
regulating  substances  on  plants  is  a 
new  development  of  the  past  few  years. 
These  hormones  are  very  powerful 
chemicals  which  produce  profound 
effects  upon  plants  when  used  in  al¬ 
most  unbelievably  small  amounts.  As 
little  as  one-seventh  of  an  ounce  in 
100  gallons  of  water  may  cause  great 
changes  to  take  place  within  a  plant. 
A  plant  might  be  compared  with  a 
factory  in  which  many  different  things 
are  going  on  at  the  same  time  and  in 
a  factory  there  is  great  need  for  rules, 
regulations,  and  a  coordinating  mechan¬ 
ism.  The  board  of  directors  in  a  factory 
acts  to  determine  its  behavior.  In  a 
plant  the  board  of  directors  are  the 
plant  hormones  or  the  growth  regu¬ 
lators  and,  when  we  as  individuals  want 
to  do  business  with  plants,  we  usually 
get  ahead  faster  if  we  deal  with  the 
board  of  directors. 

There  are  over  300  chemicals  which 
have  been  produced  by  man  which 
produce  growth-regulating  responses  in 
plants.  Of  this  number  we  have  been 
able  to  find  out  only  a  little  bit  about 
three  or  four.  There  is,  therefore,  still 
much  to  do.  Indole  butyric  acid  (IBc), 
napthalene  acetic  acid  (NAc),  and 
2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid  (2,4-D) 
are  three  that  have  been  studied,  and 
for  which  practical  applications  have 
been  found.  These  chemicals  can  be 
manufactured  by  most  chemical  com¬ 
panies  and  some  of  them  are  relatively 
inexpensive  and  can  be  produced  in 
quantity. 

IBc  was  one  of  the  first  chemicals  to 
be  used.  It  has  proved  valuable  in 


plant  and  travels  within  it,  thus  caus 
ing  death  of  both  the  tops  and  roots' 
This  is  of  particular  value  in  killing 
perennial  weeds  such  as  dandelion  and 
plantain  which  can  regenerate  from 
the  roots.  2,4-D  is  selective  in  action 
having  very  little,  if  any,  effect  on 
most  of  the  grasses  and  small  grains' 
hence  it  has  proven  of  real  value  in 
weeding  lawns,  golf  courses,  pastures 
and  wheat  fields.  It  has  recently  been 
found  that  2,4-D  will  not  only  kill 
weeds,  but  weed  seeds  as  well.  Appli¬ 
cation  of  five  to  10  pounds  of  the  salt 
of  2,4-D  per  acre  has  given  95  per  cent 
control  of  weeds.  The  toxic  effect  of 
2,4-D  lasts  in  the  soil  for  some  time 
varying  with  soil  moisture  and  temper¬ 
ature,  but  most  of  the  2,4-D  seemingly 
disappears  from  the  soil  after  three  or 
four  weeks  although  very  small 
amounts  may  persist  for  months.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  late  Summer  or 
early  Fall  application  of  2,4-D  to  the 
soil  would  destroy  most  of  the  seed 
and  then  have  time  to  disappear  from 
the  soil  by  the  following  Spring.  It  is 
also  quite  possible  that  a  number  of 
chemicals  will  be  found  that  will  in¬ 
activate  2,4-D.  One  such  compound 
that  appears  to  tie  up  2,4-D  is  an  acti¬ 
vated  charcoal  (Norite  A).  This  ma¬ 
terial  has  the  ability  to  absorb  very 
tightly  quantities  of  2,4-D.  When  other 
inactivators  are  found,  more  accurate 
control  of  2,4-D  in  the  soil  will  be- 
possible. 

The  development  of  these  potent 
chemicals  has  made  possible  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  new  methods  of  spray¬ 
ing.  The  aerosol  method  of  applying 


Extensive  scientific  experiments 
demonstrate  that  magnesium, 
one  of  nature’s  most  valuable 
minerals,  performs  numerous  es¬ 
sential  and  exclusive  functions 
in  the  healthy  growth  of  plants. 
A  low  supply  of  magnesium  not 
only  reduces  crop  growth,  hut 
also  reduces  the  effectiveness  of 
other  plant  foods. 

Magnesium  is  available  in  its 
most  convenient,  practical  and 
economical  form,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  potash  in  Sul-Po-Mag, 


a  natural  mineral  plant  food  ele¬ 
ment,  produced  by  International 
at  its  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 
mines.  Both  the  Potash  and 
Magnesium  are  in  water-soluble 
form  and  are  immediately  avail¬ 
able  to  crops.  Sul-Po-Mag  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  many  leading  fertilizer 
manufacturers  in  mixed  fertiliz¬ 
ers  and  for  direct  application  to 
crops. 

The  fascinating  story  of  the  service  of 
magnesium  is  told  briefly  in  the  booklet 
“Magnesium— An  Essential  Plant  Food  Ele¬ 
ment.”  Write  the  International  office  near¬ 
est  you  for  your  free  copy. 


SUL-PO-MAO  TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF* 


POTASH 


MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL 
General  Offices:  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6;  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Volunteer  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Soil  treatment  with  2,4-D  to  kill  weed  seed.  The  plot  on  left  was  treated  with 
2,4-D  on  the  soil  surface  to  control  weeds. 


regulating  the  root  growth  on  plants 
and  hence  is  an  important  aid  in  the 
rooting  of  cuttings.  Not  only  will  it  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  roots  per  cutting, 
but  it  will  also  promote  rooting  on  a 
greater  number  of  cuttings.  When  com¬ 
bined  with  naphthoxy  acetic  acid 
(NOAc),  IBc  has  been  used  as  an  im¬ 
portant  tool  to  increase  the  fruit  set 
on  greenhouse-grown  tomatoes.  During 
the  Winter  months,  poor  light  con¬ 
ditions  in  greenhouses  often  result  in 
the  growth  of  weak  impotent  pollen 
grains,  which,  when  applied  to  the 
flower,  fail  to  set  fruit  on  many  plants. 
The  addition  of  plant  hormones  IBc 
and  NOAc  give  the  fruit  the  necessary 
pepping-up,  and  an  increased  set  of 
fruit  results.  Not  only  can  increased 
set  be  obtained,  but  larger,  sweeter, 
and  earlier  maturing  fruit  are  de¬ 
veloped  by  using  these  growth  control 
agents.  The  amount  of  seed  present  in 
each  fruit  can  also  he  regulated  to  a 
certain  extent.  In  addition  to  use  on 
the  tomato,  experimental  tests  indi¬ 
cate  that  blackberries,  blueberries, 
pineapple  and  other  fruit  may  be 
greatly  stimulated  by  use  of  these 
chemicals. 

NAc  and  2,4-D,  used  at  10  parts  per 
million  or  about  one  teaspoonful  per 
100  gallons  of  water,  have  been  used 
to  prevent  apples  and  pears  from 
dropping  prematurely.  Many  apples 
drop  before  they  are  ready  for  picking 
and  must  be  harvested  as  culls.  With 
the  use  of  these  growth  control  agents, 
however,  the  amount  of  fruit  dropping 
can  be  greatly  decreased.  The  U.S.D.A. 
has  reported  that  2,4-D  will  give  pro¬ 
tection  against  dropping  on  Stayman 
and  Winesap  apples  for  five  or  six 
weeks  at  1/40  the  cost  of  NAc.  Potatoes 
can  be  held  in  storage  without  sprout¬ 
ing  by  the  use  of  the  methyl  ester  of 
NAc.  Some  potatoes  have  been  held 
six  months  longer  in  storage  than 
would  ordinarily  be  possible.  This 
sprout-inhibiting  chemical  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  used  on  many  other 
vegetables  which  are  held  in  storage. 

2,4  -  Dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid,  or 
2,4-D,  has  recently  been  used  as  a  selec¬ 
tive  herbicide.  This  control  agent  when 
used  in  excess  produces  a  disorder  in 
plants  somewhat  similar  to  cancer  m 
animals  and  the  result  is  eventual  death 
of  the  plants.  It  has  proved  a  valuable 
herbicide  because  it  gets  inside  the 


growth  regulators  is  being  adopted  for 
orchards.  The  Todd  Fog  machine  and 
the  Bessler  Aerosol  generator  have  only 
recently  been  put  on  the  market.  The 
principle  of  atomization  of  concentrated 
solutions  has  also  great  promise  for 
rapid  and  cheap  application  of  spray 
chemicals.  We  have  an  atomizing  ma¬ 
chine  here  at  Michigan  State  College 
that  can  apply  2,4-D  to  fields  at  the 
rate  of  three  gallons  per  acre  or  less, 
instead  of  150  gallons  as  formerly  re¬ 
quired.  In  the  future  we  will  be  able 
to  spray  orchards  or  fields  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  with  very  small  amounts  of 
materials 

The  use  of  growth  control  agents  in 
agriculture  is  thus  assured.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  whether  there  is 
a  place  in  agriculture  for  these 
chemicals,  but  rather  just  how  far  man 
will  be  able  to  go  with  these  new  tools. 
At  least  it  is  safe  to  say  that  so  far 
we  have  only  scratched  the  surface. 
Rapid  progress  in  this  field  will  be  m 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  interest 
shown  and  the  time  and  energy  Pul 
into  its  development.  C.  L.  Hamner 

Weed  Killer  for  Wild 
Crab  Apple 

Have  been  reading  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  the  past  three  years  ana 
find  very  interesting  articles  written 
therein,  so  I  am  coming  to  you  for 
little  advice.  When  is  the  best  time 
cut  or  pull  wild  crab  apple  trees  t 
clearing  a  field?  I  hear  they  are  v  Y 
hard  to  get  rid  of.  Mns. J- 

If  you  are  anxious  to  clear  the  ar 
in  question  this  Spring,  it  Pr.°,  a  / 
would  be  best  for  you  to  actually  a" 
tempt  pulling  the  crab  apple  tree^  ts 
question  and  removing  all  the  ro 
possible.  ,  ,  v 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  «e  j 
the  clearing,  you  would  be  better  sax 
fled  to  use  a  weed  killer  spray, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  one  6aH  ’ 
and  spray  the  trees  in  question  xn 
oughly  during  late  June  or  early *L  ujt 
Such  a  weed  killer  spray  should  r 
in  actually  killing  the  tree  tops  ana 
roots.  By  using  a  weed  wilier  y 
should  not  have  sprouting  frorn_  +-„_ 
roots  and,  in  general,  it  is  more  s 
factory  than  actually  pulling  the  t 

H.  A>  **’ 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write  — 

CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  1 0,  Moss. 


Dept. 


Melcher  St. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  FOR  137 
DIFFERENT  MODELS.  Describe  your  needs  for 
immediate  price  quotations.  Order  from  IRVING’S 
TRACTOR  LUC  COMPANY,  Farpo.  North  Dakota 


"costs  you  nothing” 

to  convert  to  MULTIPLE-SPEEDS 


because  the  Step-Up 
6  speed  transmission 
m  saves  more  than  it  costs. 


SHERMAN  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 


— —  Hazel  Park,  Michigan 


WATER  -  SOLUBLE  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH -MAGNESIA 


MOUNT  VERNON 
SPREADERS  provide: 


More  complete,  more  uniform 
distribution 

Easier,  faster  cleaning 
Easier  operation 
Longer  service  life 

New  addition  to  the  Mount  Vernon  line 

Model  5-204  fertilizer  and  Lime  Spreader 

•  Single  Lever  Control  regulation  per¬ 
mits  equalized,  precision  feed 
from  both  side3  of  hopper,  assur¬ 
ing  uniform  distribution. 

•  Round  bottom  hopper  permits  com¬ 
plete  emptying. 

•  Agitators  are  readily  removable 
for  thorough,  overall  cleaning, 

•  Diamond  shaped  holes  with  rounded 
corners  for  more- even  distribution. 

•  Elastic  Stop  Nuts  used  throughout. 

•  One-piece  weather -tight  hopper 
cover . 

•  Heavy  duty  graphite  steel  bearings. 

Available  soon  .  .  .  see  your  dealer 

or  write  us  lor  complete  details. 

Now  delivering  itandard  Model  0-204 
with  double  feed  control. 

CO- 173 


charge,  complete  information  on  ro- 
arY  tillage  and  M-E  Rotary  Tillers. 

Name  _ _ 

Address 


GARDEN  TILLERS 
Available  Now 

Reconditions  your  soil,  pre¬ 
vents  erosion,  increases 
crop  yield  as  much  as  40% ! 
M-E  Rotary  Garden  Tiller 
has  been  tried  and  proven 
from  coast  to  coast,  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  rugged  construe- 

lion-  |445  f.o.b. 

Factory 
Rubber  or 
steel  wheels 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

The  Bucks  County  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Assn,  has  not  sold  eggs  by 
the  auction  method  since  OPA  outlawed 
this  plan  nearly  five  years  ago.  In  this 
column  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
April  5,  through  a  typographical  error 
the  word  “not”  read  “now,”  and  a 
wrong  impression  was  thereby  given  of 
the  activities  of  all  five  egg  Co-ops  in 
Pennsylvania,  since  none  of  them  are 
now  selling  at  auction.  The  average 
price  received  for  eggs  by  producers  at 
the  Bucks  County  Assn,  in  Doylestown 
on  April  7,  was  two  cents  above  some 
nearby  New  Jersey  Co-ops  where  the 
auction  method  is  used.  The  largest 
volume  of  eggs  received  at  Doylestown 
grade  “large”  and  the  quantity  buyers, 
that  is,  those  who  take  from  100  to  500 
cases  weekly,  are  willing  to  pay  a  good 
average  price  for  high  quality  eggs 
which  can  be  depended  upon  to  satisfy 
the  consumers.  The  Bucks  County  Assn, 
recently  purchased  a  truck  which  holds 
240  cases,  to  call  at  the  farms  for  eggs 
as  well  as  to  make  sales  deliveries.  A 
graduated  charge  is  made  for  the  pick¬ 
up  service,  30  cents  for  one  case  (30 
dozen),  but  for  15  or  more  cases  it 
drops  to  15  cents  a  case.  Lester  W. 
Brinker,  the  manager,  believes  it  will 
bring  in  a  lot  of  eggs  which  are  noW 
being  sold  through  other  channels. 


Last  year  Joseph  T.  Seem,  Zionsville, 
Lehigh  County,  delivered  to  a  New 
Jersey  cannery  an  average  of  19.1  tons 
of  tomatoes  from  his  8.8  acre  patch; 
the  highest  yield  in  the  State  for  fields 
over  seven  acres.  He  thinks  there  were 
three  main  reasons  for  this  high  yield. 
First,  he  applied  to  the  field,  and 
plowed  under  before  he  planted,  a 
generous  amount  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer.  Second,  his  rows  were  six  feet 
wide  and  the  plants  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  This  enabled  him 
to  allow  a  powerful  12-row  custom 
potato  spraying  outfit  to  go  through  his 
patch  without  undue  injury  to  the 
plants.  He  started  when  the  plants  were 
small  and  sprayed  five  times  which  he 
considers  the  third  reason  for  his  big 
crop,  while  his  neighbors  were  hard 
hit  by  the  blight. 


Five  hundred  dairymen  sold  their 
milk  through  the  Lehigh  Valley  Co¬ 
op.  Farmers,  Allentown,  for  nearly 
$4,000,000  during  their  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  January  31,  1947;  the  figures  in  de¬ 
tail  were  presented  at  the  14th  annual 
stockholders’  meeting.  Of  course,  there 
was  considerable  expense  to  operate 
their  modern  milk  plant  with  its  50 
routes,  26  retail  and  24  wholesale,  but 
the  milk  shippers  put  in  their  own 
pockets  68  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
taken  in  or  a  total  of  over  $2,700,000; 
which  is  much  different  from  the  38 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  they  received 
in  1933  when  they  were  under  dealer 
domination.  One  secret  of  the  high  re¬ 
turn  was  because  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  milk  was  bottled  and  sold 
in  quart  fiber  containers.  t.  h.  w. 


Young  farmers  of  Schuylkill  County, 
young  in  years  but  already  rich  in  ex¬ 
perience,  like  to  exchange  experiences 
among  themselves.  At  their  recent  third 
annual  conference  held  at  F'ottsville, 
they  told  of  homemade  potato  diggers 
and  mow  hay  finishers,  advocated  fair 
play  for  the  hired  hand,  and  looked  at 
marketing  and  farm  management  prob¬ 
lems,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  their  farming  operations. 
Arranged  jointly  by  their  own  leaders 
and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  conference  included  a  separate 
session  for  young  farm  women,  and 
ended  in  a  combined  dinner  meeting, 
at  which  both  groups  listened  to  ap¬ 
peals  from  speakers  for  community 
service  through  unselfish  leadership. 
Presiding  for  the  young  farmers  and  the 
combined  group  was  Chester  Heim,  of 
Pitman,  general  chairman.  “Main¬ 
spring”  for  the  event,  as  in  other  years, 
was  County  Agent  Harry  J.  Poorbaugh 
who  decided  several  years  ago  that 
young  farmers  should  have  opportunity 
to  discuss  their  farm  problems  among 
their  own  age  group. 


Make  Hair 


the  toW 


Cost 


With  its  4-bar  cylinder,  the  Massey- 
Harris  No.  1 1  Side  Delivery  Rake 
is  built  for  big  capacity  at  fast 
tractor  speeds. 


The  Massey-Harris  No.  8  Loader  is 
famous  for  handling  hay  gently,  an 
important  factor  in  making  high 
quality,  leafy  hay. 


The  first  time  you  see  one,  you’ll  know 
that  the  Massey-Harris  No.  6  Mower  is 
built  to  do  good  work  and  to  cover  more 
ground.  Every  nut  and  bolt,  bar  and  brace 
spells  quality,  performance,  efficiency. 

With  its  welded  tubular  construction,  the 
No.  6  is  ruggedly  built.  Husky  roller  bear¬ 
ings  in  the  right  places  make  it  a  lighter 
running,  longer  lasting  mower.  Guarded 
with  safety  shields,  and  an  automatic  safety 
release  it’s  as  safe  as  any  mower  can  be 
made. 

But  it’s  out  in  the  field  where  you’ll 
really  appreciate  the  Massey-Harris  No.  6. 
Simplicity  itself  to  attach  and  detach  —  no 
lifting,  pulling,  or  tugging.  The  trailer  de¬ 
sign  makes  sure  of  that. 

And  .  .  .  with  its  two  caster  wheels,  one 
on  either  side,  the  No.  6  is  literally  a  con¬ 
tour  mower.  It  hugs  the  ground  to  do  more 
uniform  work  ...  to  cover  more  acres  .  .  . 
to  do  a  cleaner  job  of  cutting  .  .  .  and  with 
less  wear  and  tear  on  cutter  bar,  pitman, 
bearings,  and  drive  shafts. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for  all  the 
facts  about  the  No.  6  —  in  6-  and  7-foot 
sizes  —  and  you’ll  make  it  a  Massey-Harris. 
For  a  complete  descriptive  folder  by  mail, 
write  to  Dept.  40. 

THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 


With  a  Massey-Harris  For¬ 
age  Clipper,  you  can  cut, 
chop  and  load  any  hay  or 
silage  crop  in  one  easy, 
time-saving,  labor-saving 
operation. 


For  top*  In  performance  and 
economy,  team  up  your  hay  tool* 
—  all  your  farm  jobs  —  with  a 
Massey-Harris  Tractor.  Light  two- 
plow  Model  “20”;  full  two-plow 
“30”;  3-plow  “44”  and  “44- 
6”;  4-5  plow  “55”.  Get  the 
facts  and  you’ll  make  it  Massey- 
Harris! 


General  Offices:  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


TRACTORS 


Since  1847  —  100  years  ago  —  when 
Daniel  Massey  started  making  better  farm 
tools  for  his  neighbors,  the  Massey-Harris 
guiding  principle  has  always  been  to 
“Make  it  Better.” 


The  annual  Dairy  Exposition,  with 
dairy  goats  entered  for  the  first  time, 
wil  be  staged  by  Dairy  Science  Club 
students  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  10, 
in  the  colege  livestock  pavilion  and  in 
nearby  tents.  Loyal  Ramsey,  of  Butler, 
is  show  manager,  and  Lawrence  Farb, 
of  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y„  his  assistant. 
Breed  managers  for  the  fitting  and 
showing  classes  are:  Holstein,  James 
Boyd,  Pittsburgh;  Guernsey,  Harold 
Neibert,  Waynesboro,  Franklin  County; 
Ayrshire,  R.  L.  Smith,  Brookville, 
Jefferson  County;  Jersey,  Francis 
Turner,  Titusville,  Crawford  County; 
and  Brown  Swiss,  John  Wilson,  New 
Castle,  Lawrence  County.  Prof.  A.  A. 
Borland,  head  of  the  dairy  department, 
will  address  the  group  at  the  evening 
banquet. 


Four-H  Club  members  throughout 
the  State  have  initiated  plans  for  ob¬ 
serving  Rural  Life  Sunday  on  May  11. 
Because  the  occasion  coincides  with 
Mother’s  Day,  the  observance  of  the 
two  events  will  be  merged  in  a  number 
of  instances.  Many  clubs  will  attend 
services  in  groups,  some  of  them  taking 
full  charge  of  the  program  of  worship. 

N.I  M.  E. 


fe*  BALED 
HAY 


THE  FAHOUS.^i^iJw^ 

LANTZ 

US  i'Af  Off 

FLEXIBLE-GRAPPLE 

HAY  FORK 


•  Has  the  right  spread  and 
automatic  hay-holding  compres¬ 
sion  to  handle  baled  hay  fast 
and  easily — 1  to  8  bales  at  a  time.  Made  in  three 
sizes.  Equally  good  for  loose,  dry  or  short  hay. 
Exclusive  positive-actiow  head  ...  no  tripping 
trouble.  Safer  for  man  and  rack.  Insist  on  the 
original  Lantz — imitated  but  never  equalled. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Lantz  Kulter-Kolter.  Aids 
moldboard  plow  to  cut  through  and  turn  under 
trash.  Helps  fight  corn  borer.  Nothing  else  like  it. 

VI  t\U  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  71,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


DGWPB  QAWC  We  carry  both  CHAIN  and 
rUWlitV  DAW O  BUZZ  SAWS  in  stock.  Write 
to  Saw  Supply  Company  of  the  East  for  free  folders. 
BED  BIRO  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T.  Greenfield,  Mass. 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster. 
easier.KUIsUce.  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings.  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-back  guarantee. 

One  wheel  truck  if  specified. 


no.  a 

Complete 
teith  pipe,  hoee 
and  notdet 

$29.95 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


BLIZZARD 


THE  CHOICE  FROM  EVERY  AN  OLE  / 

Saves  Time  and  Labor — handles  any  crop — 
elevates  anywhere  at  any  angle.  Blizzard’s 
»  many  exclusive  features  mean 
1°  vv  .  A&Jai  simple,  trouble-free  operation. 

Write  for  free  catalog.  Grass 
Silage  booklet. 

BLIZZARD  Wig.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  Co.  Profits  Hit  New  Highs 

ACCORDING  to  their  most  recent  annual 
reports,  the  1946  operations  of  National 
Dairy  Products  Corp.  and  The  Borden 
Company  were  not  only  the  largest  but  also 
the  most  profitable  in  the  histories  of  both 
companies.  Last  year,  Borden’s  sales  totaled 
$542,998,805.,  18  per  cent  more  than  1945 
sales  of  $459,454,880.  Net  profit,  before  all 
taxes  and  estimated  depreciation,  came  to 
$45,952,228.,  against  $52,460,672  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  year;  the  drop  being  due  to  $13,500,000 
less  taxes  in  1946.  National  Dairy  did  even 
better  than  Borden.  Its  1946  sales  were 
$742,408,589.,  a  jump  of  19  per  cent  over 
$632,768,849  sales  in  1945.  Profit,  before  taxes, 
depreciation  and  reserves,  was  $65,790,709  in 
1946,  while  the  same  figure  for  1945  was 
$61,754,973;  National  Dairy’s  1946  saving  in 
taxes  being  only  $7,928,000. 

Net  profit,  after  taxes,  in  the  case  of  both 
companies,  was  at  an  all-time  peak  in  1946; 
$6,788,000  more  for  Borden  and  $11,556,000 
more  for  National  Dairy.  This  is  the  net  profit 
record  of  the  two  companies  for  the  past 
three  years: 

National  Dairy  The  Borden 
Products  Corp.  Company 

1946 .  *  $30,245,900  t  $19,581,006 

1945 . *  18,689,973  t  12,793,972 

1944 .  *  15,587,013  t  13,415,686 

*  In  1946,  includes  $5,000,000  reserves  against  price  decline 
and  $140,000  refinancing  expenses;  $337,917  gain  from  plant 
sales  deducted. 

*  In  1945,  includes  $2,686,384  loss  on  sale  of  plants,  and 
$1,890,000  refinancing  expenses. 

*  In  1944,  includes  $2,268,725  loss  on  sale  of  plants, 
t  In  1946,  nothing  included  or  excluded, 
t  In  1945,  includes  $700,000  reserve  for  repairs, 
t  In  1944,  includes  $2,500,000  reserve  against  price  decline, 
$700,000  for  repairs,  and  $227,692  on  plant  sales. 

Salaries  paid  during  1945  by  National  Dairy 
and  Borden  and  their  subsidiaries,  as  reported 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(1946  salaries  not  yet  available)  are: 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

L.  A.  Van  Bomel .  $120 

John  H.  Kraft .  87 

J.  L.  Kraft . . .  75, 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  21  other  directors. . .  576 

Aggregate  remunera’n  of  4  officers  (not  directors)  99 
Aggregate  remuneration  of  employees  receiving 

more  than  $20,000  a  year .  21,000.00 

Contribution  by  company  as  premiums  to 

Retirement  Annuity  Plan .  55,154.00 


540.00 

543.00 

080.00 

028.00 

258.00 


$1,034,603.00 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  accountants .  195,000.00 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  public  relations  counsel  50,400.00 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  fees  as  fiscal  agent .  20,427.00 

Gilfillan,  Gilpin  &  Brehman,  Philadelpha  attys.  10,514.00 

$1,304,944.00 

BORDEN  COMPANY 

Theodore  G.  Montague . 

Harold  W.  Comfort . 

Robcliff  V.  Jones . 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  10  other  directors.... 

Aggregate  remunera’n  of  11  officers  (not  directors) 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  30  persons  receiving 

more  than  $20,000  a  year . 

Contribution  by  company  to  Employees  Retire¬ 
ment  Plan . . . 


ance  of  a  strong  demand  for  dairy  products.” 
Borden  has  a  1947  budget  that  calls  for  the 
largest  capital  expenditures  in  its  entire 
history.  Also  obvious  from  the  two  reports  is 
the  extensive  and  profitable  use  of  “surplus” 
milk  being  developed  by  both  companies. 
National  Dairy  is  making  up  milk  proteins 
with  amino  acids,  which  are  also  used  in  the 
production  of  the  new  wonder  drug,  strep¬ 
tomycin.  From  whey  comes  calcium  lactate, 
also  white  vinegar.  In  the  industrial  line,  there 
is  Aralac,  the  textile  fiber,  made  from  casein, 
which  also  accounts  for  the  production  of  glue, 
wallpaper,  buttons,  cigarette  holders,  belt 
buckles  and  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
Borden  has  an  equally  imposing  list  of  “sur¬ 
plus  milk”  products,  including  Cascophen,  (a 
resin  glue),  Casco  Flexible  Cement,  Protolac 
(amino  acids),  and  Gerilac. 

Some  few  years  ago  Thomas  Mclnerney, 
then  National  Dairy  president,  was  frank 
enough  to  admit  (it  was  foolish  from  a  milk 
dealer’s  point  of  view)  that  75  per  cent  of 
his  company’s  profit  came  from  its  sale  of 
manufactured  milk  products.  Since  then,  there 
has  been  complete  silence  on  the  question. 
Nevertheless,  a  reading  between  the  lines  of 
any  report  or  public  statement  discloses  that 
the  big  profits  are  still  in  the  manufacturing 
end  of  the  business;  bigger,  even,  than  before. 
So  it  is  that  in  a  brief  period  of  declining 
prices,  and  less  sales  of  fluid  milk,  we  find 
Borden’s  President  Montague  reporting  just 
two  weeks  ago  that  Borden’s  sales  and  profits 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1947  “were  about  25 
per  cent  ahead  of  last  year.”  As  a  result,  the 
company’s  first  dividend  this  year  was  70 
cents  a  share,  compared  to  50  cents  last  year. 

Is  there  any  reason,  then,  why  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  should  be  forced  to  take  up  all  the 
alleged  slack  and  accept  drastically  reduced 
prices  for  their  product? 


$76,075.00 
60,675.00 
53.425.00 
122,405.00 
280,022.00 

816,608.00 

182,167.00 

*  ,  - 

$1,591,377.00 

Haskins  &  Sells,  accountants .  124,130.00 

Milbank,  Tweed  &  Hope,  N.  Y.  attorneys .  107,350.00 

A.  C.  Nielson  Co.,  market  analysts .  105,347.00 

Fish,  Richardson  &  Leave,  N.  Y.  attorneys .  55,570.00 

Fillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro,  California  attorneys  23,480.00 

$2,007,254.00 

Stockholders’  dividends  last  year  were  $1.65 
a  share  in  the  case  of  National  Dairy  ($1.40 
in  1945,  $1.10  in  1943),  and  $2.25  in  the  case 
of  Borden  ($1.80  in  1945,  $1.70  in  1944). 
National  Dairy’s  profit  per  share,  after  taxes 
and  reserves,  was  $4.05,  compared  to  $2.25 
in  1945;  Borden’s  profit  was  $4.64,  against 
$2.85  the  previous  year. 

The  confidence  with  which  these  two  milk 
dealer  companies  continue  to  look  to  the 
immediate  future,  will  not  be  overlooked  by 
dairymen.  National  Dairy  foresees  a  “continu¬ 
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September.  As  one  of  the  commodities  under 
the  Steagall  amendment,  hogs  will  receive 
guaranteed  government  support  at  90  per  cent 
of  parity  until  January  1,  1949. 

Slaughter  hogs  are  now  selling  at  from 
$19  to  $24  a  hundred  pounds.  The  assured 
support  price  at  90  per  cent  of  parity 
puts  pork  production  in  a  favorable  po¬ 
sition  as  a  farm  enterprise  for  the  next 
year  at  least.  At  current  market  prices  it 
is  desirable  to  fatten  hogs  to  comparatively 
'heavy  weights  of  250  pounds  or  more,  provided 
there  is  enough  home  raised  corn  or  barley 
available  to  feed  them.  It  must  be  remembered 
though,  that  hog  breeding  and  feeding  opera¬ 
tions  should  be  regulated  with  the  very  im¬ 
portant  fact  in  mind  that  when  support  prices 
are  discontinued,  drastic  price  declines  can 
and  will  occur  if  hog  numbers  are  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  market  demand. 


Something  New  in  Milk  —  The 
Dairymen’s  League6 ‘Triple  Cross” 

IT’S  bad  enough  when  they  refuse  even  to 
make  any  accounting  of  funds  to  their  mem¬ 
bership,  or  when  they  give  special  rebates  to 
dealers  to  the  tune  of  $6,000,000  a  year,  or 
are  unable  to  produce  for  audit  $385,000  of 
one  year’s  missing  expense  vouchers,  or 
neglect  to  audit  the  books  of  the  dealers  to 
whom  they  sell  members’  milk,  or  knock  the 
props  out  from  under  the  whole  milk  price 
structure  with  a  stupid  gamble  in  butter.  All 
these  have  been  sufficient,  without  more,  to 
brand  the  Dairymen’s  League  management  as 
irresponsible,  inefficient  producer  representa¬ 
tives.  But  in  their  latest  maneuvering  in 
Schoharie  County,  as  reported  in  the  signed 
article  on  page  344  of  this  issue,  they  have 
sunk  to  a  new  low;  excusable,  in  a  sense,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  case  of  jitters,  but  still  a  new  low. 
As  we  see  it,  it  looks  to  be  a  deliberate  scheme 
to  scuttle  the  independent  dairy  cooperative 
movement,  which  has  been  the  one  bright  spot 
in  the  past  15,  otherwise  dark  years  in  this 
milkshed.  It  is  a  “triple  cross.” 

First,  as  to  the  few  producers  now  receiv¬ 
ing  the  special  premium,  it  is  a  temporary 
sop  used  only  for  pressure  to  keep  them  in 
line.  Second,  it  is  a  lure  to  independent  co-op. 
members,  offered  solely  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  that  co-op.  out  of  business 
because  it  offers  healthy  competition.  And 
third,  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  whole  remaining 
League  membership,  who  are  actually  the 
ones  paying  for  this  special  premium,  although 
most  of  them  don’t  even  know  about  it. 

A  monopoly  for  themselves  and  their  dealer 
bosses  is  the  sole  aim  of  this  Rathbun  Ring, 
but  Schoharie  County  farmers  are  on  to  their 
tricks  and  they  are  sore.  They  know  they  can¬ 
not  do  the  job  alone,  but  they  feel  they  can 
count  on  the  support  of  their  fellow  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere,  League  members  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  put  a  quick  stop  to  this  new  racket. 

Hog  Support  Price  Increased 

DUE  to  the  general  increase  in  commodity 
prices,  the  government  support  price  on 
hogs,  at  90  per  cent  of  parity,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  an  average  of  $1.35  per  hundred 
pounds  liveweight,  beginning  April  1  and  ex¬ 
tending  through  September.  This  represents  an 
average  price  range  from  a  low  of  $15.25  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  June  to  a  high  of  $17.25  in 


Good  Prescription  by  Mr.  Baruch 

“Let  all  of  us  go  back  to  work  —  to  work,  not  for 
war,  but  for  peace  —  to  work  under  a  system  that 
gives  each  a  share  of  the  wealth  he  produces.  We 
will  find  that  work  will  solve  many  of  the  problems 
threatening  security*****.  Men  and  women  will  have 
to  work  longer  and  harder  for  some  time  to  come 
in  order  to  catch  up  with  the  ravages  of  war.***** 

“Be  sure  of  this;  Today  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
an  engulfing  inflation.  There  is  only  one  way  out. 
That  is  by  work.  The  more  we  produce,  the  less  will 
be  the  cost  of  living;  the  more  things  we  can  buy, 
the  easier  will  be  the  building  up  of  our  reserves  — 
physical,  financial  and  spiritual,  too,  for  we  shall  he 
free  of  worry,  the  absence  of  which  is  a  sense  of 
security.” 

Fifty  years  ago,  yes,  even  twenty  years,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  necessary  to  give 
space  and  therefore  emphasis  to  these  words 
of  advice  by  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch.  It  was  a 
creed  accepted  and  followed  by  all;  and  it 
rarely  failed  in  its  rewards. 

Today,  the  world,  and  too  many  of  the 
people  in  it,  need  a  solid  sermon  like  this 
from  one  who  speaks  with  experience  and  with 
no  need  to  curry  public  or  political  support. 
The  whole  trend,  in  urban  centers  especially, 
is  toward  more  ease  and  more  dependence, 
with  little  thought  as  to  who  will  have  to 
pay  the  final  bill  and  when.  Mr.  Baruch’s  pre¬ 
scription  may  not  be  generally  popular,  but 
nothing  else  has  ever  produced  hs  satisfactory 
results.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  point 
where  everybody  takes  care  of  everybody  else 
for  nothing.  We  are  not  even  promised  that 
in  Heaven. 


What  Farmers  Say 

In  every  paper  we  pick  up  today  we  read  of 
communism  here  and  communism  there,  but  what 
about  our  totalitarian  milk  licensing  laws  right  here 
in  New  York  State?  Once  again  Sen.  Rhoda  Fox 
Graves’  bills  to  change  those  laws  were  pigeonholed 
in  Albany  last  month  and  never  even  allowed  out 
of  committee  for  a  vote;  And  what  about  a  Governor 
who  has  for  the  past  three  years  blocked  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  dealer-farm  stooge  gang  that  caused 
those  laws  to  be  placed  on  the  books?  Just  stalling 
for  time  so  that  these  parties  can  have  plenty  of 
time  to  rig  their  books. 

At  Theresa  last  Summer  application  was  made  to 
Dictator  DuMond  (otherwise  known  as  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture)  for  permission  to  build  a  cheese 
factory  and  nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  milk 
would  have  all  come  from  farms  not  equipped  to 
deliver  to  fluid  stations,  Mr.  DuMond  refused  to  grant 
the  permit.  Yet  the  Dairymen’s  League  is  now  ask¬ 
ing  for  $.07  instead  of  $.04  a  cwt.  because  they  are 
equipped  to  make  cheese  and  they  haven’t  had  to 
make  any  in  the  past  four  years.  Just  a  racket, 
don’t  you  think?  S.  K.  A. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  renewal  to  your  valuable 
paper.  I  have  taken  it  for  several  years  and  nave 
derived  considerable  help  and  interesting  reading 
from  its  several  departments.  , 

However,  I  cannot  approve  of  your  frequeni 
editorial  criticism  of  Governor  Dewey.  I  feel  tnar 
the  Governor  has  the  interest  of  rural  New  York 
heart  and  has  made  an  able,  sincere  administratioi 
of  all  branches  of  the  government.  J.f.c. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Brevities 

“For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  for  herself; 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  J 
the  ear.” — Mark  4:28. 

The  five  most  popular  breeds  of  chickens  in  A ■  e 
United  States  are:  New  Hampshires,  White  Legho  - 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  R°c  • 

Blood  banks  for  livestock  are  now  being  used  w* 
good  results.  Such  transfusions  have  been 
be  helpful  in  some  cases  of  sweet  clover  poison  &< 
navel  ills,  pneumonia,  wire  cuts,  and  founder. 

At  present  it  takes  two  and  a  half  tons  of  rail  n 
pay  one  month’s  wages  and  board  for  a  hirea 
on  most  Northeastern  farms.  It  takes  bet.f^.labor 
average  cows  to  break  even  when  such  a  mim- 
ratio  exists.  .  (o 

Spring  onions  are  relished  because  they  ®.P+er> 
put  us  back  in  good  condition  after  the  long  w  ell 
They  contain  vitamins  C  and  the  B  complex,  ing 
as  calcium  and  iron.  They  probably  have  j° 
pIsp  ton  which  has  not  vet  been  discovered. 
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A  Good  Farm  in  the  North 
Country 


rpnrae  Ellsworth  has  been  a  North 
r  untry  farmer  all  his  life.  He  and 
his  wife  are  approaching  their  42nd 
wedding  anniversary,  and  both  are  in 
hue  health.  As  we  use  it  here,  farm¬ 
ing  is  a  most  comprehensive  word,  and 
covers  a  whole  world  of  activities, 
ranging  from  cattle,  pigs,  chickens, 
children  and  grandchildren,  all  of 
which  are  playing  a  potent  part  in  the 
life  of  this  Adirondack  community. 

Up  here,  George  is  known  as  “Old 
Man  Diogenes,”  because  in  the  Winter 
months  he  goes  around  with  a  lantern, 
seeking  trouble  in  the  barns,  in  his 
multitude  of  vehicles,  and  also  in  the 
general  political  situation.  The  house  is 
Mrs.  Ellsworth’s  domain  and  she  con¬ 
trols  it  every  moment.  There  is  milk 
to  handle,  bottles  to  wash,  butter  to 
make,  canning  to  do,  and  still  clothes  to 
make  for  babies  and  many  hungry 
mouths  to  fill  at  mealtime.  On  the  dot 
George’s  wheezy  old  car,  loaded  with 
bottles  of  milk,  snorts  and  pants  and 
gets  going  for  his  house-to-house  milk 
customers.  There  are  no  few  bottles  to 
deliver,  but  Old  Faithful  puffs  through 
snow  and  over  ice  covered  roads  with 
the  regularity  of  one  of  those  trains, 
which  give  a  refund  when  they  are 
late.  When  we  start  for  town,  we  know 
just  where  we  will  catch  up  with 
George.  We  always  allow  a  little  lee¬ 
way  on  Mondays  because  some 
customers  may  have  trouble  making 
change.  Deliveries  are  finished  just 
about  the  time  the  mail  has  been  sorted, 
which  is  noon. 

The  Ellsworth  establishment  is  no 
small  home.  As  this  is  written,  five 
farms  are  in  operation.  One  son  handles 
a  flock  of  sheep,  while  another  has  a 
herd  of  cattle  and  specializes  in  butter 
making.  All  of  the  places  are  within 
a  radius  of  two  miles  of  the  home¬ 
stead.  In  the  North  Country,  where  so 
many  farmers  and  farm  hands  have 
turned  to  the  lumbering  business  for 
a  greater  profit,  the  Ellsworths  have 
stuck  to  their  own  operations.  They 
have  solved  their  problem  by  erecting 
their  own  sawmill  on  their  own 
property  and  they  are  collecting  divi¬ 
dends  from  it.  George  Ellsworth  is  a 
born  trader.  He  buys  anything  he 
thinks  worth  purchasing,  improves  its 
condition  and  then  sells  it  at  the  top 
of  the  market.  Although  he  sells  a  lot 
of  milk,  he  also  sells  cows.  He  con¬ 
tends  there  is  nothing  in  his  system 
except  a  lot  of  work.  We  hate  to  call 
him  a  prevaricator,  but  we  suggest  that 
he  has  the  same  eye  for  cattle  that 
shrewd  racing  people  have  for  horses. 
He  is  a  breeder  of  cattle  and  pigs  and 
while  this  is  hardly  more  than  a  side 
issue,  it  is  a  profitable  one.  His  sires 
are  first  class  and  small  farmers  for 
miles  around  trust  his  judgment  and 
credit  him  with  fairness,  which  is  a 
virtue  that  establishes  credit  in  banks 
as  well  as  among  neighbors. 

There  are  no  electric  lights  in  his 
major  barn,  but  there  are  always 
several  old-fashioned  oil  lanterns  near 
at  hand.  Almost  every  hour  of  the  day* 
or  night  something  is  being  born  and 
someone  is  always  ready  to  take  care 
of  the  delivery.  In  the  offing  is  George 
with  his  favorite  lantern;  that  is  why 
he  is  called  “Diogenes.”  Mrs.  Ellsworth 
has  cooperated  with  him  for  so  many 
years  she  makes  allowances  for  his 
enthusiasm  over  the  arrival  of  a  new 
calf. 


Having  lived  a  more  or  less  seden¬ 
tary  life,  we  are  fascinated  by  the 
number  of  contraptions  around  the 
place,  both  inside  and  outside.  There 
seems  to  be  a  vehicle  for  every  sort 
of  a  job  and  every  kind  of  weather, 
and  there  are  extremes  of  weather  here. 
As  they  raise  a  lot  of  food  for  both 
livestock  and  man,  the  Ellsworths’ 
farming  equipment  is  necessarily  ex¬ 
tensive.  In  the  home  there  is  every 
sort  of  utensil  for  dairying  and  butter 
oiaking  and  cooking.  One  would  have 
f  Have^  ?nany  miles  through  this  part 
oi  the  Adirondacks  to  find  a  more  self- 
contained  place. 

In  former  days  Winter  was  more  or 
less  a  time  for  relaxation  up  in  this 
section,  but  it  is  now  far  from  that  in 
tms  period  of  expanded  lumbering. 
!  hu-  are  operating  everywhere,  six 
within  a  short  distance  from  my  home, 
ine  house  shortage  has  not  been  met 
even  in  this  area.  There  has  been  a 
^n^ux  workers.  Milk  and 
te?n,anc^  Pork  are  in  keen  demand, 
ine  Ellsworths  have  held  tight  to  the 
game  of  diversified  farming  which  they 
aJe  Played  all  their  lives  and  they 
Pm  ?ot  sorry  today.  In  the  North 
farming  has  been  a  tough 
l”1®:  esPecially  in  the  long  Winter 
uS  when  there  were  no  paying 
nisi  ur^rS|  but  at  the  moment  it  is 
ay,le-  There  are  still  the  long  hours 

substantial118  ^a^or’  kut  returns  are 

sion^fw  might  reach  the  conclu¬ 
de  vii  is  only  a  drudgery  to 

record Wue  want  to  Put  on  the 
an  head  of  the  family  is 

of  nilve  Participant  in  the  civil  affairs 
to  ^rnmunity,  that  he  finds  time 
sociality  meetings,  and  to  mix 

tilitvlly  hl?  neighbors.  The  versa- 
whiti,  his  life  makes  us  wonder 
felln,»fr  ve  ,1S  not  °no  of  those  rare 
ws  who  has  found  success, 
warren  County,  N.  Y.  A.  S.  Draper 


A  Million  Tractors  Plowed  This  Furrow... 


i 


There’s  a  long,  straight  furrow  across 
America.  It’s  the  furrow  plowed  by 
the  more  than  a  million  tractors  that 
have  come  out  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

And  it  will  grow  longer  .  .  .  much 
longer  .  .  .  because  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  is  expanding  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  tractors. 

These  will  be  even  better  than  the 
first  million  Ford  has  built. 

They  will  have  the  solid  engineering 
and  sound  value  that  come  only  from 
long  experience  .  .  .  experience  that 
began  with  the  first  Ford  Tractor 
of  1906. 

They  will  be  powered  correctly  to  do 
their  work  .  .  .  whatever  work  they 
are  given. 

They  wiU  be  simple  to  operate  and 
maintain  .  .  .  and  they  will  continue 


to  put  modern  farming  methods  within 
reach  of  the  average  farmer,  with 
hydraulic  implement  controls  and  the 
right  implements. 

There  is  another  important  point  to 
remember.  Ford  Service  for  Ford  Trac¬ 
tors  will  continue  to  be  available 
throughout  America.  It  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  economical  service,  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  the  product  itself. 

And,  of  course,  the  Ford  Tractors  of 
today  and  tomorrow  will  be  as  thrifty 
to  buy  and  run  as  Ford  can  make  them. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  is  going  on  building  tractors, 
and  more  of  them.  That’s  the  best  in¬ 
dication  that  Ford  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  American  farmer  for  more 
production  and  better  production,  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


Army  Saddles  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new,  not  shopworn,  full  refund 
if  dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  Bridles  with 
bit  and  reins,  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

SCHAFLER.  WEST  COPAKE  21,  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sixes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Fanners  for  52  Years. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phi  la.  6,  Pa. 


47  you*  BEST  'tyea/i 

Order  a  GRANGE  NOW  for 


immediate  Delivery 
and  erection  I !  _ 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  right  time  to 
order  your  Grange  guaranteed  Concrete 
Silo  to  assure  earliest  possible  erection. 
You’ll  be  able  to  make  the  MOST  of 
your  natural  grasses,  keep  feed  costs 
down  and  push  year  ’round  milk  profits 
...UP-UP-UP! 


Grange’s  9  exclusive  con¬ 
struction  features,  perfected 
over  31  years  of  Silo-making, 
will  help  you  make  ’47  your 
most  profitable  Dairy  year. 
This  coupon  shows  the  way. 
Mail  it  TODAY l 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC. 

REP  CREEK.  N.  Y. 


Please  put  me  on  your  priority  Si! 
list  without  any  obligation  to  me  i 
any  way. 

NAME . . . . . . . . 

ADDRESS . . 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7  x  9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD'S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  YOUR 

HARDER  SILO  Now! 


Make  your  farm  show  bigger  profits  with 
a  more  practical  and  efficient  built-to-Iast 
HARDER  SILO.  Thousands  of  satisfied  own* 
ers  will  testify  to  Harder’s  superiority. 
HARDER  SILOS  have  many  special  exclusive 
features  that  make  them  stronger,  more  air¬ 
tight.  Patented  continuous  door 
front  permits  removal  of  silage 
from  any  level. 

Write  or  phone  for  complete 
information  about  Harder— 
the  Silo  that  has  proved 
itself  for  more  than  50 
years  as  the  best  to 
own,  the  easiest  to  use 
and  the  biggest  money 
saver — and  maker — 
for  the  dairy  farmer. 
Specify  size  desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

BoxQ,  Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 
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BETTER  PAY 

For  The  Time 

YOU  Spend 

Milking 
Cows! 


Hundreds  of  Surge  Users  have  written  in 
to  tell  us  that  they  are  getting  more  milk 
in  less  time... with  less  hard  work... since 
they  SWITCHED  TO  SURGE!  Your 
Surge  neighbors  are  getting  paid  better 
than  you  are  for  the  time  and  effort  they 
spend  to  milk  cows. 

You  can  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  milking 
cows  with  almost  any  long-tube,  claw-type 
machine . . .  IF. . . you  give  it  enough  help!  But 
if  you  don't  give  it  enough  help ...  if  you  let 
those  teat  cups  creep  up  and  pinch  offxhe  flow 
of  milk . .  .you're  losing  money  every  milking ! 

Surge  teat  cups  don't  creep!  Surge  does  auto¬ 
matically  what  other  machines  have  to  be 
helped  to  do!  SURGE  MILKING  IS  THE 
ONLY  KIND  OF  MILKING  YOU  CAN 
AFFORD  TO  HAVE  IN  YOUR  BARN! 


l^gJL/FARM/EQUiPMtNT. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y. 

842  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  4,  New  York 

CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  .  TORONTO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  HOUSTON  •  ATLANTA 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 


Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  Dept.  3075 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "The  Surge  Does  Automatically 
what  other  machines  have  to  be  helped  to  do.’' 

Name - 

Address - State - 


Photo — Ralph  T.  Pratt,  Warner,  N.  H. 
Sheep  do  well  on  rough,  brush  land  provided  there  is  enough  grass,  or  if  they 
are  fed  some  grain  or  hay  to  help  out  when  needed.  This  nice  flock,  in  the 
wooded  hills  of  Merrimack  County,  New  Hampshire,  find  the  valley  pasture 

well  to  their  liking. 


Nothing  in  the  world  presents  as 
pleasant  a  picture  as  a  flock  of  well 
conditioned  breeding  ewes  grazing  on 
early  Spring  pasture,  along  with  a 
bunch  of  strong,  sturdy  lambs  scamper¬ 
ing  around  and  playfully  kicking  up 
their  heels.  However,  the  experienced 
farmer  and  sheepman  know  that  this 
pretty  pastoral  scene  is  no  mere  acci¬ 
dent,  but  comes  only  as  the  result  of 
proper  care  and  attention,  and  doing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  If 
sheep  are  expected  to  pay  their  way 
and  make  a  little  money  besides,  then 
it  is  only  fair  that  they  be  given  the 
same  consideration  as  cows  or  any 
other  kind  of  livestock  which  are  being 
kept  on  the  place. 

One  of  the  big  handicaps  that  sheep 
have  to  contend  with  on  many  farms 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  considered 
only  as  a  sideline  and  a  rather  poor 
one  at  that.  This  is  not  only  getting 
off  to  a  bad  start,  but  it  keep  the  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  same  unfavorable  level  all 
the  time.  The  wonder  is  that  they  sur¬ 
vive  at  all!  Quite  frequently  the  ewes 
and  their  lambs  are  placed  on  the  poor¬ 
est  pasture  on  the  farm,  which  is  not 
so  bad  as  with  other  animals  because 
sheep  are  great  weed  eaters  and  can 
rustle  a  living  on  land  that  would  starve 
cattle  or  hogs  to  death.  But  the  most 
serious  parf  of  such  a  plan  is  the  all 
too  common  practice  of  turning  them 
out  and  then  completely  neglecting 
them  for  the  entire  season. 

Before  Pasturing 

There  are  several  things  which 
should  receive  attention  before  the 
flock  is  turned  to  pasture.  One  of  the 
most  important  to  take  care  of  is  to 
set  the  ewes  on  their  rumps  and  ex¬ 
amine  their  udders.  Be  sure  they  are 
milking  well  and  that  their  udders  are 
in  good  condition,  trim  away  all  dirty 
wool  locks  and  •  do  this  also  around 
their-  tail  head.  If  the  weather  has 
warmed  up  sufficiently  to  shear  them, 
these  matters  can  be  attended  to  at  that 
time.  Their  feet  should  also  be 
trimmed  and  the  excessive  overgrowth 
of  horny  material  cut  away  with  a 
sharp  knife  until  it  is  level  with  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  If  this  growth  is  left 
alone,  it  will  often  result  in  the  feet 
becoming  fouled,  and  consequently  be 
a  contributing  cause  of  foot  rot.  The 
soft  part  of  the  hoof  can  be  easily 
paired  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  one 
of  the  best  instruments  to  use  for  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  hard,  tough  growth  at  the 
toe  is  a  set  of  pruning  shears.  This 
material  should  not  be  cut  back  so 
severely  that  it  will  result  in  bleeding. 
However,  if  by  accident,  a  cut  is  made 
too  deep,  the  tender  part  can  be  treated 
by  dusting  with  sulfa  powder  and  then 
wrapping  in  a  clean  bandage.  Sulfa 
ointment  is  also  good  to  use  for  this 
purpose.  When  sheep  have  foot  trouble, 
they  should  be  treated  as  suggested 
and  then  quartered  in  a  well  bedded, 
clean,  dry  pen. 

Before  the  ewes  and  their  lambs  are 
put  on  pasture,  it  is  good  practice  to 
cut  off  the  tails  of  the  lambs  at  about 
the  second  or  third  tail  bone  joint.  The 
buck  lambs,  which  are  to  be  fattened 
and  sold,  should  be  castrated  at  the 
same  time  their  tails  are  removed; 
this  saves  the  bother  and  time  involved 
in  catching  and  handling  them  twice. 
Neither  of  these  operations,  if  per¬ 
formed  before  the  lambs  are  three  of 
four  weeks  old,  is  severe  enough  to 
cause  much  distress.  They  should 
both  be  completed  before  fly  time,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  in¬ 
fection  from  that  source.  When  the 
lambs  are  dropped  late,  as  often 
happens,  and  these  operations  are 
thereby  unduly  delayed,  farmers  in¬ 
formed  me  that  last  year  they  tried 
dusting  a  five  per  cent  DDT  powder  in 
the  wool  around  the  cuts,  and  also 
used  a  very  light  application  over  the 
bloody  part  of  the  fleece  ends.  As  a 
result  of  this  teatment,  the  flies  did 
not  bother  the  lambs.  Early  lambs, 
dropped  in  February,  are  generally  the 
most  sturdy,  and  healthy.  Not  only  do 
they  develop  and  fatten  into  a  desir¬ 


able  fleshing  condition  in  time  to  get 
oft  the  market  before  the  run  of  south¬ 
ern  lambs  causes  a  price  drop,  but 
they  are  big  enough  to  do  better  on 
pasture  than  smaller  and  later  born 
lambs. 

Another  thing  that  needs  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  before  letting  the  flock  out 
on  pasture  is  to  worm  the  ewes  and 
their  lambs.  Phenothiazine  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
anthelmintics  to  use  for  this  purpose, 
It  can  be  obtained  from  several  reli¬ 
able  commercial  firms,  or  the  local 
druggist  can  order  it  for  you.  The 
directions  given  on  the  container 
should  be  carefully  followed.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  giving  a  dose  of  phenothiazine  in 
proper  strength  and  amounts  to  all 
members  of  the  farm  flock,  a  pheno- 
thiazine-salt  mixture  should  be  kept 
available  for  them  at  all  times.  This 
mixture  can  also  be  obtained,  prepared 
in  proper  proportions  and  thoroughly 
mixed,  from  any  one  of  several  com¬ 
mercial  concerns.  The  usual  ratio  now 
recommended  for  the  phenothiazine- 
salt  mixture  is  one  part  phenothiazine 
to  each  nine  parts  of  salt.  This  pheno- 
thiazine-salt  mixture,  as  well  as  any 
other  mineral  mixtures,  including  salt, 
should  be  kept  in  a  special  container 
or  trough,  placed  where  it  will  not  be 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Salt  tends  to 
liquify  and  any  of  the  ingredients  may 
go  into  solution  or  else  be  washed 
away  by  rain.  In  any  case,  when  acted 
on  constantly  by  the  sun,  wind  and 
rain,  the  ratio  of  the  various  com¬ 
ponents  involved  may  be  materially 
and  possibly  harmfully  altered. 

Pasture  Location 

No  matter  what  kind  of  pasture  is 
used  for  sheep,  it  is  important  that 
it  be  well  and  suitably  located.  The 
closer  it  is  to  the  barn  and  farm  home, 
the  better.  The  advantage  of  pasturing 
sheep  so  that  they  can  be  conveniently 
driven  into  the  barn  or  shed  at  night 
is  that  they  can  be  regularly  observed. 
By  looking  at  them  every  day,  any 
ailments  or  other  irregularities  will 
be  noted  and  can  be  treated  before  they 
have  become  serious.  In  addition,  this 
extra  care  and  attention  will  afford 
the  best  kind  of  prevention  against 
possible  loss  from  sheep  killing  dogs. 
If  a  bell  is  placed  around  the  neck  of 
one  or  more  members  of  the  flock,  it 
will  serve  as  a  warning  when  danger 
threatens  and  the  sheep  start  to  run 
or  stampede  from  fright.  That  is  the 
time  to  'go  into  action  against  any 
trespassing  dogs.  If  the  farm  is  posted 
with  signs  stating  that  any  dogs  found 
worrying  or  damaging  the  sheep  will 
be  shot,  it  will  also  have  a  good  effect 
on  people  who  own  marauding  dogs. 

Regardless  of  where  the  pasture  is 
located,  shade  and  water  are  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  ewes  and  their  lambs  are 
to  do  well.  A  running  brook  is  a  price¬ 
less  asset  on  any  farm,  and  the  value 
of  pasturage  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  clear,  cool,  flowing  water. 
On  hot  days  during  the  Summer  the 
ewes  suffer  extremely  if  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  If  no  trees  are  available,  it 
will  more  than  pay  to  erect  some  kind 
of  temporary  shelter  for  them.  Four 
posts  driven  into  the  ground,  with 
old  boards  used  to  make  a  framework 
over  the  top,  and  then  some  straw 
scattered  over  this,  held  down  with 
baling  wire  which  has  a  rock  fastened 
to  each  end,  will  do  admirably. 

It  is  much  better  to  keep  sheep  on 
a  comparatively  small  piece  of  pasture 
so  that  it  will  be  cropped  fairly  close, 
and  then  rotate  them  to  another  plot 
about  «very  three  weeks  than  to  Put 
them  in  one  large  lot  permanently. 
Rotational  and  close  grazing  Provlc"p 
more  nutritious  and  palatable  fo r as® 
for  sheep,  and  besides  it  is  one  ot  tn 
easiest  and  most  satisfactory 
preventing  heavy  infestations  with  in¬ 
ternal  parasites. 

Pasture  Values 

Tests  at  several  experiment  stations 
(Continued  on  Page  333) 
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ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


fJoRTHERSTERN 


flgCRDJX NAN6US 


BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

SALE 

• 

5  BREEDING  AGE  BULLS v 
60  HEIFERS  *i 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

livestock  judging  pavilion 

SHOW  9:30  A.  M. -SALE  1  P.M. 

FOR  CATALOG 

MYRON  M. FUERST 

SALES  MGR.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


SATURDAY  MAY  /7,  /947 


IT’S  BEEF  THAT  COUNTS! 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  car¬ 
casses  have  won  95  per 
cent  of  the  Chicago  In¬ 
ternational  grand  cham¬ 
pionships  competing 
with  all  breeds.  v 
Write  for  free  literature.  _ 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association 

Dept.  RN-I,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Three  Young  Bulls;  Four  Open  Heifers.  Sired  by 
Dunwalke  Ensign  2nd  and  Rally  Black  Envious  12th, 
loth  champions  at  Northeastern  Regional  Shows. 
Reasonable. 

ESS  KAY  FARM,  EAST  AURORA,  NEW  YORK 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hoes. 

_ registered  cows  and  young  bulls - 

BRED  RIGHT  —  PRICED  RIGHT _ „ 

C.  C.  TAYLOR  -  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS  _ 


ANGUS  HEREFORDS 

BEEF  CATTLE  SALE 

Palmyra  Fair  Grounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  24,  1947 
Parade  10:00  A.  M.  Sale  1:00  P.JVI. 

This  sale  will  include  both  Herefords  and  Angus. 
All  aimals  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested.  Feeder  Calves, 
Heifers,  Cows,  Bulls.  Cows  with  calves  at  foot. 

WAYNE  COUNTY  BEEF 
CATTLE  SALES  CO. 

WALTER  W.  FISK,  Mgr.,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 
ATTENTION  FARMERS 

We  can  offer  you  grass  or  feed  lot 
steers  in  oar  or  truck  lots.  Here¬ 
fords  are  our  speciality.  We  have 
a  permanent  office  in  Okla.  and 
Texas,  and  we  can  ship  you  di¬ 
rect  any  weight  or  quality  cattle 
you  need.  All  cattle  are  bought 
on  a  straight  commission.  Ret  us 
stock  your  farm.  Our  company  has 
55  years  of  experience  in  buying  cattle.  Call  or  write 
for  our  prices  at  our  home  office.  Bonded  dealers. 
BACHRACH  COMPANY  -  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
CATTLE  SALESMAN:  HOME  OFFICE,  Bob  Bachrach 
Plymouth,  Ohio.  Office  Phone  54.  Home  Phone  5. 
CATTLE  BUYER:  WESTERN  OFFICE,  Dave 
Bachrach,  214  Livestock  Exch.  Bldg.,  Okla.  City, 
Okla.  Phone  34768. 


THREE  REGISTERED 

Hereford  Heifers 

Calved  June  ’46  — $125;  Aug.  ’46  — $125; 
Oct.  '46  —  $100.  T.  B,  Bloodtested. 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


SWINE 


Go  places  with 

7  •  /  /_  C 


Quality  fleeced — heavy  car¬ 
cassed— strong-constita- 
tioned— early-maturing— 
long-lived — easy  keep¬ 
ing —  good  mothers — 
prepotent  sires 
Fredric  S.  Hutlz,  Secretary 
AMERICAN  CORR1EDAIE  ASSK  INC 
__  1007  Sheridan  St  LARAMIE,  WYO. 

r  SALE:  LARGE  HUSKY  DORSET  RAMS  — 

JUtOM  THE  BLOODLINES  OF  CHAMPIONS. 

"•  c-  HILL  &  SONS,  ALBION.  NEW  YORK 


7——— —  FOR  SALE  FEEDER  LAMBS  - 

*•  i.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 

Wanted:  100  Shropshire  baby  lambs  or  yearling  ewes. 
Wr'te  MEROPI  FARMS,  R.  D.  I,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


Interested  In  Registered 
DAIRY  GOATS? 

Write  For  Information  and  Your  Free  Copy  of 

“DAIRY  GOATS  IN  AMERICA"  To 
me  American  Milk  Goat  Record  Association 

Mary  L.  Farley,  See.,  SHERBORN,  MASS. 


wLEY„FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  Free.  Intro- 

juctory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 

GOAT  JOURNAL.  Dept.  767,  Columbia,  Mo. 

REG-  SAANENS:  Doe  7  months  $30: 
Lnrnc?T  $?0:  Buck  4  ys.  550-  <>•  BERANEK, 

uhUST  FARM,  Graystone  Road,  S^otswood,  N.J. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Pigs  from  choice  litters.  Well  bred,  good  color, 
ready  to  ship  in  May.  Orders  filled  as  received. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK 
Maryland,  New  York 

(OTSEGO  COUNTY) 


Registered  Poland  China  Fall  Boars  For  Sale 

We  have  quality  and  bloodlines  hard  to  excel  and 
from  a  large  and  well  established  herd  of  the  East. 

Write  For  Description  And  Prices. 

ELMER  S.  MUSSER  FARMS 

Lancaster,  Route  I.  Penna.  Phone:  Landisville  2081 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Selected  young  feeders.  All  ready  for  the 
feed  trough. 

5-6  Weeks  Old  $12.00  Each 

7  Weeks  Old  $12.50  Each 

8-9  Weeks  Extras  $13.00  Each 

You  can  have  your  order  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
or  send  Check  or  Money  Order.  Pigs  will  be 
crated  and  carefully  selected. 

Our  Guarantee:  A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshlre,  Yorkshire-Chester. 
Few  Duroc  Cross. 

5-6  Weeks . $12.50  7-8  Weeks . $15.00 

9-10  Weeks . $17.50 

(Boars,  Barrows  or  Sews.  Please  state  second  choice) 
12  Weeks  Started  Shoats  $20.00  Each 

Vaccination  $1.00  each  upon  request.  No  charge 
orating.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  Money  Order. 

CARL  ANDERSOtt,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Yorkshire  Cross,  Chester- 
Poland  Cross  6  weeks  $12.50;  7-8  weeks  $15.00. 
Inoculation  75  Cents  extra  if  desired. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  MAYNARD.  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
Cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  7  weeks  old 
$12.00  each.  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old  $12.50  each. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  you  may  send  Money  Order  or 
check.  Our  selection  will  please  you. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM 

206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 

POST’S  DUROCS 

As  good  as  good  feeding  and  the  blood  of  many 
champions  can  make  them.  Herd  headed:  by  “War 
Bond  Type”  a  son  of  an  Hlinlos  Champion  out  of  an 
Illinios  Champion  sow.  Choice  selected  spring  pigs  $35. 
Other  stock  priced  according  to  size  type  and  quality. 
No  feeders  for  sale. 

Registered,  Inoculated  and  Guaranteed  to  Please. 
ALLEN  POST.  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

PIGS  ARE  PIGS 

Pigs  5  to  6  weeks  old  at  $12.00  each.  F.O.B.  Woburn 
in  lots  of  2  or  more.  Kindly  send  25%  remittance 
with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  I). 

J.  J.  SCANNELL  FARM,  Russell  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Sows  and  Shoats  For  Sale:  Don't  miss  this  opportunity 
to  obtain  sows  that  have  been  bred  to  high  grade  service 
boars.  Beady  to  farrow  and  springing.  Will  accept 
market  hogs  in  trade.  GARELICK  BROS.  Hog  Farm. 
FRANKLIN,  MASSACHUSETTS  Telephone  419. 


ARNOLDWOLD  HORSES 

WON  FOUR  GRAND  CHAMPIONSHIPS  AT  1946  ROYAL  WINTER  FAIR,  TORONTO 

Also  —  1  Reserve  Grand  Championship 
4  Senior  Championships 

1  Reserve  Senior  Championship 

2  Reserve  Junior  Championships 
31  class  ribbons,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  etc. 

Each  horse  shown  in  one  class  only,  except  for  groups. 

PRESENT  OFFERING:  200  Pedigreed  stallions  —  Percherons,  Belgians,  Clydesdales, 
French  Canadians,  French  Coachers,  Hackneys 
Many  show-ring  prospects,  carrying  class  A  and  B  Federal  -  Provincial  Premium 
certificates.  500  Pedigreed  Mares  —  Percherons,  Belgians,  Clydesdales,  French  Cana¬ 
dians.  Many  in  foal  to  Champion  sires.  Several  hundred  grade  mares,  both  in-foal 
and  open.  Special  prices  on  carload  lots.  All  ages.  Arnoldwold  Horses  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive.  Let  us  quote  you  on  your  requirements. 

GILBERT  E.  ARNOLD,  Owner  Grenville,  Que.  Canada 


AYRSHIRES 


THE  GRAND  NATIONAL 
Greatest  Of  All  Ayrshire  Sales 
SATURDAY,  MAY  17th  12:30  P.  M. 

Penna.  Farm  Show  Buildings,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

74  Of  The  Breed’s  Best 

Show  Bing  Champions  —  Approved  Sires  —  Future 
Winners  —  Great  Breeding  Cows.  Choice  Display 
of  Bred  &  Open  Heifers.  _  All  backed  by  the 
richest  of  production  -  bred  pedigrees. 

For  Catalog  Write 

NATIONAL  AYRSHIRE  SALES  COMMITTEE 

96  Center  Street  Brandon,  Vermont 

SPECIAL  —  Three  beautiful  Ayrshire  heifer  calves 
given  free  to  lucky  winners  at  the  ringside. 


HOLSTEINS 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

JA 


Big  Milkers  ^  Hardy  Rustler^ 
Qood  GrazerS  Perfect  Udders 

^  Writ*  lor  OooVUt*  and  L! Si  (ot 
£/*ede rj  you  with  Stock  lorjfjt^ 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

9g  Center  St7,  BrariJori/Vb  ' 


HOLSTEINS 


MORE  OF  EVERYTHING 

More  milk,  more  total  butterfat,  more  true  Vitamin  A 
per  unit  of  fat  give  Holsteins  top  place.  Also,  they  have 
greater  feed  capacity,  allowing  consump¬ 
tion  of  large  amounts  of 
home-grown  roughages . . . 

And  their  calves  are  "bom 
to  live,”  weighing  more,  to 
bring  higher  priceslor  veal, 
or  to  grow  into  stronger 
herd  replacements.  More 
of  everythingl 

7 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
IUOGING  MAN¬ 
UAL  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1071 

MISCELLANEOUS 


FEEDER  PI  GS 

Fifty  to  100  Pounds.  DONALD  HARDWICK  C 

ROUTE  1,  YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS.  NEW  YORK  - 

-REGISTERED  DlIROCS-  ; 

TOP  FALL  BOARS;  THE  EASY  FEEDING  KIND. 
Order  Your  SPRING  PIGS  NOW.  Write  for  prices.  1 
KING  FARMS  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Ed.  Ray,  Livestock  Manager 

Gilts  Ready  To  Breed  DUROCS,  HAMPSHIRES 

and  Poland  China.  Send  cash  with  orders,  or  will  ship 
C.O.D.  EDWIN  A.  PRETTYMAN.  HOUSTON,  DEL. 

Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Service  Boars. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRES  j 

We  are  now  offering  the  greatest  crop  of  fall  boars  in  C 
our  history.  Also,  a  few  outstanding  spring  boars.  Last  1 
year  our  herd  produced  the  second  largest  number  of  o 
Proven  Production  sows  in  the  Hampshire  breed  in  p 
the  U.  S.  Buy  our  Hampshires  and  get  the  most  d 
popular  bloodlines  and  proven  production  thus  saying  \ 
time  and  money.  ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PA.  f 
.  / 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  FALL  BOARS  , 

Ready  for  service  $75.  each.  March  pigs  $25. 

Either  sex.  All  double  inoculated.  i 

LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J.  1 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  oW  KbV1  1 

Boar  and  P.  R.  No.  169  Sow.  Double  treated.  ’ 

CHANTICLEER  FARM,  R.  F.  6.  No.  1,  Ramsey,  N.  J.  1 

Registered  Berkshire  Winter  and  Spring  Boars.  2  ] 
bred  Gilts  of  renowned  breeding.  Reasonably  Priced. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 

R.  D.  2,  Mercer,  Pa.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr.  i 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SPRING 
PIGS. —  EASY  FEEDING  TYPE.  RUGGED  PRO-  - 
LIFIC  QUALITY  STOCK.  WRITE  — 

CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA 

HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred  i 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prlcea.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III.  1 

REG.  YORKSHIRES! 

The  breed  that  has  made  Canada  famous  for  its  bacon 
nd  ham  the  world  over.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  York-  . 
shire  herds  in  Jersey.  Our  bloodlines  are  direct  from 
Canada.  Taking  orders  for  spring  pigs  now.  A  postal  ■ 
card  will  bring  you  the  facts  about  Yorkshires.  ‘ 

BLIXTORP  FARM,  P.  0.  Box  52.  VERNON,  N.  J. 

O  YORKSHIRES  © 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASON ER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

- FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE - 

Eight  weeks  old  pigs,  also  feeder  pigs. 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Beg.  Tamworths:  8  to  10  weeks  old.  Cholera  immune. 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 

FOR  SALE:  Beg.  Berkshire  pigs  and  service  boar. 

W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 

JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  YOUNG  JERSEY  COWS 

From  a  Bang  Certified  Herd.  T.  B.  Accredited. 
Calfhood  Vaccinated.  Prices  and  further  description 
on  application.  HILLSIDE  FARMS  INC. 

TRUCKSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

•  MAPLE  COURT  FARMS  • 

Begistered  and  Grade  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  cattle,  all 
ages.  Accredited  listed  and  vaccinated.  Yorkshire  bred 
sows  of  very  high  quality;  males  and  females,  all  ages, 
farm  is  30  miles  from  Waddington,  40  miles 
from  Odgensburg  on  No.  31  Highway. 
STEWART.  OSGOODE  STATION,  ONTARIO 

~~  GUERNSEYS  


BUILDING 


ABE  T  T  E  R 
INCOME 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  “A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence",  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

t  A.  B.  dams  sired  by  Flying  Horse  Band- 
His  three  nearest  dams  average  864  pounds 


“musical  family.”  Priced  reasonably. 


Herd  Fully  Accredited  for  Bangs  and  T.  B. 
FARVIEW  FARM,  George  Shellenberger.  Mgr. 
ING  RIDGE,  CONN.  -  Phone  Redding  257 


FOR  SALE:  BULL  BORN  MAY  1946 


ters,  10  daughters  on  test. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


N  I  E  S 


R.  D.  2, 


R.  A.  WOODWORTH, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  PERCHER0N  MARES  • 


PONY  VEHICLES 


vehicles  and 


harness. 

R.  D.  2. 


Lists  on  request. 

Binghamton,  N.  V. 


RABBITS 


GIANTS  EXCLUSIVE 

The  only  rabbit  worth  while  breeding 
for  meat,  pelts.  and  laboratory 
4DING  STOCK  &  YOUNG  ALWAYS  ON  H 

ALFRED  NIER,  STEGMEYERS  LANE 
Germonds  Road,  New  City,  New  York  . 


J.  STOCKER  .  RAMSEY.  NEW  JERSEY 


300  REGISTERED  300 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

SELL  AT  AUCTION 

In  26th  Annual  Springtime  and  208th 
Regular  Sale 

Wed.  and  Thurs.,  May  7-8 

Big  Sale  Auditorium, 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
40  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  50  miles  north 
of  Binghamton.  125  Fresh  and  Close 
springing  Cows  and  First  Calf  Heifers. 
125  Bred  and  Open  Heifers;  25  Senior 
Heifer  Calves;  25  Ready  for  Service  Bulls 
that  will  sell  from  $150.00  to  $250.00. 
All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood 
tested,  the  largest  number  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated  ever  sold  at  Earlville.  Consigned 
from  nearly  100  herds  of  New  York  and 
neighboring  states  and  Canada. 

THE  LARGEST  SPRINGTIME  SALE  OF 
THE  EAST.  Plan  to  attend  both  days. 
Plenty  of  good  trucks  available.  Entire 
herd  of  the  late  JOHN  KIRKPATRICK, 
Milford,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  who  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  with  the  famous 
Carnation  Farms  at  Seattle,  Wash,  to  get 
some  of  their  best  producing  blood. 
Herd  includes  one  of  the  most  sensational 
bred  Carnation  bulls  in  the  East.  Illness 
of  HAROLD  F.  HUBBS,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 
necessitates  complete  dispersal  of  his  fa¬ 
mous  high  record  herd. 

Sale  Starts  at  10:00  A.  M.  Each  Morning. 

Credit  May  Be  Arranged. 
BARGAINS— BARGAINS  — AND  MORE 
BARGAINS — Bound  to  be  with  so  many 
head  selling.  All  sell  without  reservation. 
Many  at  almost  grade  prices. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


Chenango  Co.  Dispersal 

SATURDAY,  MAY  10^ 

5  Miles  south  of  OXFORD,  N.  Y.,  30  miles 
north  of  Binghamton,  New  York 
WALTER  S.  MEADE  &  SON 

Disperse  their  select,  high  producing, 
richly  bred  herd  of 

53  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  53 
TjB.  accredited  blood  tested,  half  Bang’s  vaccinated 

33  Milking  Cows — 10  Bred  &  Open  Heifers 
10  Heifer  Calves  under  one  year. 

21  Daughters  of  leading,  high  bred  proven 
sires  in  the  Broome-Tioga  Artifical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  All  cows  bred  to  bulls  of  this 
Association. 

SALE  STARTS  AT  12:30  P.  M. 
Every  animal  goes  at  your  price. 

High  Testers  —  Heavy  Producers. 
WALTER  S.  MEADE  &  SON,  Oxford,  N.Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  —  Two  registered  cows 
classified  “very  good.”  Due  May  and  July. 

ROBERT  F.  HUBBARD.  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  Reg.  Trio  $675.  Ser¬ 
vice  age  in  fall.  Dandy  bull  calves.  Top  breeding 
GREENLAWN  FARM,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Dalmatians  And  Dachshunds 

PUPPY  DOGS,  ALL  AGES.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED. 

REASONABLE.  PHONE  176  F  2 
GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS,  SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y, 

Registered  Great  Danes,  Boxers,  Polite,  St.  Bernards. 
Bostons,  Airedales,  Collies,  Spaniels,  Scotties,  Rat 
Terriers,  Wire  Terriers,  Pekes,  all  hunting  breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON.  IOWA 


CATTLE  BRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  &  COLLIE 

PUPS.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free  training 
Instructions  with  orders.  Also  trained  dogs. 

ROY  A.  BLEEKE,  R.  R.  5,  DECATUR.  IND. 


FlIBEBREl)  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

Stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea- 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE.  FLANAGAN.  ILL. 

PUREBRED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  POLICE  FE- 
MALES,  age  two  and  one-half  years.  Dark  gray. 
ABRAHAM  Z.  PEACHEY,  BELLEVILLE,  PA. 


For  Sale:  Beautiful,  intelligent,  pedigreed  COLLIE 
PUPPIES.  JUST-A-GLEN  COLLIE  KENNELS 
R-  D.  I,  -  WELLSVILLE,  PENNA. 


MANCHESTER  TERRIER  (Black  &  Tan)  PUPS 
(not  toys.)  Reg.  AKC.  Excellent  breeding.  $35.00  up. 
WIXSONDA.LE,  LYNDHURST  2,  NEW  J ERSEY 

SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE  -  SH  EPHERDS 
BEAD  COW  DOGS,  IDEAL  WATCH  DOGS. 
VIRGIL  SMITH.  R.  D.t  MOUNT  VISION.  N.  Y. 

Fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Shf*nhf*rH  Panes  From  heeI  drivers.  Arthur 
«7IIC|JIICrU  tfit.on.  Weh'albJmiction.iy.T 

Purebred  German  Police  Dog  Puppies  for  sale.  $25.00. 
EVERGREEN  CROFT.  Freehold,  N.  Y.  Tel.  17 

Reg. Collies-Setters-Beagles  FarmsroHastin»°°Nla^ 

Old  English  Sheepdog  Pups.  AKC.  Excellent  breeding. 

Available  May  1.  Marion  Osborne,  Southwick,  Mass. 

Boxers.  German  Shepherds:  reg.,  championship  breed, 
ing,  moderate  priee,  Oscar  Lanford,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 
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Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FOR  BETTER  FARM  INCOMES 
and  BETTER  FARM  LIVING 


New  De  Laval 

Magnetic  Speedway  Milker 

De  Laval  engineered  for 
still  better,  faster,  cleaner 
De  Laval  milking.  New 
stainless  steel  unit  .  .  . 
new  Pulso-Pump  with 
metered  lubricati'on  .  .  . 
and  many  other  new  post¬ 
war  features.  See  it! 


New 

De  Laval  Sterling  Milker 

Another  great  new  post¬ 
war  De  Laval  Milker  for 
still  better  milking  per¬ 
formance.  New  from 
stainless  steel  units  to 
vacuum  pump.  Compare 
it  with  other  pneumatic 
pulsator  type  milkers! 


New 

De  Laval  Portable  Milker 

The  new  De  Laval  Milker 
of  many  profitable  uses! 
Streamlined  and  handy — 
single  or  double  Sterling 
units.  Can  be  converted 
to  pipe  line  milker  when 
and  if  desired.  Most  ad¬ 
vanced  of  its  kind.  Try  it. 


Standard  Series  Separators 

The  cleanest  skimming, 
easiest-to-clean  separa¬ 
tors  ever  built.  Every  part 
milk  touches  is  stainless 
steel — bowls,  supply  cans 
and  covers  with  open  dis¬ 
charge  type  spouts.  Three 
sizes.  Hand  or  motor  drive. 


De  Laval  Junior  Separators 

Ideal  for  the  smaller  herd 
owner.  Provide  De  Laval 
clean  skimming  and  easy 
cleaning  at  lowest  cost. 
Produce  high  quality 
butterfat  and  earn  more. 
Made  in  four  sizes.  For 
operation  by  hand  or 
motor  drive. 


De  Laval  engineered  for 
the  dairyman.  Supplies 
12  full  gallons  of  185° 
water  safely,  dependably 
and  at  low  cost.  A  “must” 
for  your  fast  milking  pro¬ 
gram  and  proper  steril¬ 
ization  of  your  milker. 


New  De  Laval  Speedway 
Vacuum  Can  Hoist 


Takes  the  work  out  of 
loading  and  unloading 
the  milk  cooler.  Operates 
on  15  inches  of  vacuum 
supplied  by  milker  pump 
—saves  your  back! 


New  De  Lavai 
Speedway  Milking  Truck 

smplete  with  strip  cup  and  four 
ills  for  hot  water,  clean  udder 
>wel8,  chlorine  solution  and  used 
iwels  for  most  effective  use  of 
st  milking  routine.  Helps  sys- 
matize  your  milking  operation. 


New  De  Laval 

-  Speedway 

Food  Freezers 

For  better  food 
preservation  and 
better  farm  liv¬ 
ing.  Improved 
table  fare  at  lower 
cost.  Beautiful 
in  appearance — 
dependable  and 
economical  in 
operation.  Two 
sizes— 16V2  cu.  ft. 
(illustrated)  and 
35  cu.  ft.  Great 
new  products 
with  a  famous  old 
name! 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

42 7  Randolph  $*..  CHICAGO.  6 


6'  Beale  St  ,  SAN  FRANCiSC 
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Corn  for  the  Northeast 


Next  to  our  hemisphere  itself,  the 
most  significant  discovery  that  Colum¬ 
bus  made  was  corn.  Corn  in  America 
leads  all  farm  crops  in  acreage,  nutrient 
tonnage,  and  money  value.  Because 
we  in  America  grow  half  the 
world’s  corn,  we  have  food  aplenty 
and  a  lot  to  give  or  sell  to  countries 
that  fail  to  hold  their  birthrates  with¬ 
in  their  food  production  limits. 

The  unique  capacity  of  corn  to  adapt 
itself  to  altered  growing  conditions  has 
made  it  a  world  crop  plant.  It  is  grown 
from  below  sea  level  to  14,000  feet 
elevation.  Normal  ears  of  some  varie¬ 
ties  are  an  inch  in  length,  others  16 
inches  or  more.  Kernels  range  in  sur¬ 
face  width  from  that  of  pinheads  to 
a  silver  quarter  and  in  color  from  black 
through  all  the  spectrum  hues  to  pure 
white.  Normal  stalk  height  may  be  two 
feet  or  18  depending  on  kind,  variety, 
and  growing  conditions.  Corn  is  a  nor¬ 
mally  a  cross  pollinated  plant  and 
kernels  develop  only  if  the  silks  on 
the  ear  shoot  receive  pollen.  One  of 
the  fine  things  about  corn  is  that  it 
puts  its  product  up  in  handy  packages, 
one  ear  carrying  as  many  as  several 
hundred  or  even  a  thousand  kernels. 
Incidentally  this  is  a  feature  of  great 
advantage  to  the  corn  breeder. 

Though  most  of  the  corn  grown  in 
New  York  and  the  Northeast  is  put 
into  silos,  a  sizeable  acreage  is  •  also 
given  to  grain  production.  The  grower 
who  gets  best  yields  of  either  silage  or 
grain  follows  certain  well  established 
procedures.  He  is  rewarded  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  good  judgement  he  uses  in 
choosing  a  variety,  in  his  rate  of  plant¬ 
ing,  in  intelligent  use  of  fertilizer,  and 
in  weed  control.  Corn  ensilage  is  the 
whole  corn  plant  harvested  green, 
chopped,  and  stored.  Years  ago  silage 
value  was  thought  of  mainly  in  terms 
of  succulence,  but  feeding  tests  have 
since  proven  that  not  succulence  but 
actual  nutrient  content  is  the  main 
item.  To  get  this  in  the  usual  season 
and  at  least  cost,  the  plants  should 
reach  the  maturity  stage  commonly 
known  as  a  medium  or  hard  dough 
kernel  condition.  Corns  vary  widely  in 
the  time  required  for  their  full  develop¬ 
ment.  Large  growing,  late  maturing 
sorts  give  more  bulk  and  fill  a  silo 
from  fewer  acres  but  the  actual  nu¬ 
trient  cost  per  pound  for  labor  and 
storage  is  likely  to  be  high.  Only  in 
cases  where  available  acreage  is  limited 
should  sorts  be  grown  which  fail  to 
reach  a  semi-ripe  ear  stage  at  silo 
filling  time. 

Proper  maturity  in  silage  corn  should 
be  stressed  for  it  is  important,  though 
even  green  stalks  put  into  a  silo  will 
make  fairly  good  feed.  But  such  is 
not  the  case  if  unripe  ears  are  put  in 
a  grain  bin  or  crib.  Husked  corn  must 
be  fully  hard  ripe.  This  fact  justifies 
the  use  of  special  care  in  choosing  a 
sort  that  is  sure  to  ripen  in  the  normal 
season.  There  are  now  very  few  open 
pollinated  varieties  suitable  for  the 
Northeast  that  fall  in  this  maturity 
class.  Fortunately  there  are  hybrids 
that  will  fit  almost  any  length  of  sea¬ 
son.  Even  in  areas  where  only  early 
flints  were  once  commonly  grown,  semi¬ 
dent  hybrids  such  as  Wisconsin  240  and 
Kingscrost  KF  may  ripen  well.  Dent 
corns  usually  yield  more  than  flints  and 
are  much  easier  to  husk.  For  the  slight¬ 
ly  longer  season  sections  Early  Cornell 
11  is  probably  the  best  open-pollinated 
sort.  Here,  Wisconsin  hybrids  numbers 
255,  275,  and  279  and  Kingscrost  KEi 
fit  well.  There  are  also  some  early 
Minnesota  and  Pride  hybrids  of  suitable 
maturity  and  DeKalb  56  is  nearly  in 
this  maturity  class.  In  the  mid-maturity 
group  there  are  a  lot  of  good  ones. 
Among  these  are  Wisconsin  335  and 
412,  Cornell  35-5,  Funk  G-4  and  G-6, 
and  Kingscrost  D-4.  Still  a  little  later 
than  these  are  Cornell  29-3,  Funk  G-9, 
and  DeKalb  65.  For  very  favored  sea¬ 
son  areas  in  Western  New  York,  the 
Hudson  Valley,  and  comparable  loca¬ 
tions  in  New  England,  Wisconsin  hy¬ 
brids  464  and  531,  Ohio  M-15  and  M-20, 
Funk  G-10  and  G-ll,  DeKalb  240, 


Lowe  38  and  others  in  this  maturitv 
class  may  be  expected  to  ripen.  DeKaih 
404A,  Funk  G-12,  Ohio  K-24,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  641A  and  643  are  likely  t0  be  a 
bit  risky  as  ripe  grain  sorts  in  this 
area  but  should  make  good  ensilage 
To  be  on  the  safe  side  for  grain,  it  jj 
advisable  to  choose  a  hybrid  that  is 
likely  to  ripen  a  bit  too  early  in  'es¬ 
pecially  favorable  corn  years.  If  an  off 
season  does  come  along,  as  1945  for 
example,  then  the  early  sort  “rinsrs 
the  bell.”  gs 

I  have  mentioned  certain  specific 
grain  hybrids  because  I  have  had  them 
under  observation  for  several  years  and 
made,  I  think,  fairly  accurate  maturity 
ratings.  Furthermore,  many  of  them 
are  being  offered  to  farmers  in  the 
Northeast.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
hybrids  which  may  be  as  good  as  these 
but  test  observations  are  as  yet  in¬ 
complete. 

So  much  for  ripe  grain  sorts.  What 
about  hybrids  for  silage?  The  answer 
is  fairly  easy.  Choose  one  that  normally 
ripens  10  days  or  two  weeks  later  than 
one  that  will  get  hard  ripe.  Some  dairy¬ 
men  toss  an  anchor  to  windward  by 
growing  both  a  ripe  grain  and  a  silage 
type.  If  the  growing  season  is  especial¬ 
ly  good  and  growth  heavy,  he  fills  his 
silo  with  the  longer  season  lot  and 
harvests  the  riper  sort  for  grain.  If  all 
the  crop  is  needed  for  ensilage,  the 
earlier  lot  goes  in  first.  A  similar  plan 
works  well  on  a  fruit  farm,  when  some 
of  the  ensilage  is  harvested  before  apple 
picking  and  the  rest  of  the  crop  after 
that  job  is  by. 

The  best  way  to  fertilize  for  corn  is 
to  plow  farm  manure  under  in  the 
Fall  or  in  very  early  Spring.  Eight  to 
10  tons  per  acre  is  usually  about  right. 
Manure  releases  its  nutrient  elements 
in  July  and  August  when  growth  de¬ 
mands  are  heaviest.  To  give  the  plants 
a  quick  start,  a  light  application  of  a 
nitrogen  carrier  such  as  5-10-5  near 
but  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  seed 
will  help. 

In  the  Northeast  the  most  common 
mistake  in  growing  field  corn  has  to 
do  with  the  rate  of  planting.  A  corn 
plant  requires  room  and  some  farmers 
are  not  inclined  to  give  it  enough.  In 
planting,  size  of  seed  kernel  should  be 
considered  and  the  drop  should  be  not 
closer  than  10  to  12  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  Proper  spacing  goes  far  in  assur¬ 
ing  good  ear  development  and,  while 
overplanting  for  ensilage  is  not  al¬ 
together  so  serious,  for  maximum  yield 
of  ripe  grain  it  is  fatal.  Five  and  one- 
half  to  six  quarts  of  medium  size  seed 
is  plenty.  If  the  kernels  are  small,  the 
quartage  should  be  lower  yet.  Most 
Corn  Belt  farmers  make  32  quarts 
plant  seven  to  nine  acres.  The  best 
time  to  plant  corn  is  when  all  danger 
of  heavy  frost  is  past  and  the  soil  fairly 
warm.  This  period  in  the  Northeast  is 
commonly  between  mid-May  and  very 
early  June.  Early  planted  corn  is  apt 
to  suffer  more  injury  from  corn  borer 
than  that  planted  a  bit  later,  and  this 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  areas  where 
borer  is  bad. 

Good  weed  control  is  facilitated  by 
proper  fitting  of  the  soil  before  plant¬ 
ing.  All  weeds  should  be  destroyed  by 
disk  or  drag  just  ahead  of  the  planter. 
Before,  and  again  after  the  plants 
emerge,  a  peg  harrow,  rotary  hoe  or 
weeder  can  well  be  used.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  retards  early  weed  growth  and 
make  for  easier  clean  cultivation  later. 

Farmers  in  New  York  and  New 
England  have  long  relied  on  corn  as 
their  main  source  of  ensilage.  A  half 
century  ago  they  also  held  it  in  high 
esteem  as  a  grain  crop.  It  lost  its  popu¬ 
larity  in  this  respect  mainly  because 
flints  were  then  the  only  sure  ripening 
sorts  and  labor  costs  of  harvest  were 
excessive.  Things  are  different  now. 
Dent  types  are  available  and  mechani¬ 
cal  pickers  in  quite  common  use. 
Present  trends  seem  to  indicate  that, 
in  the  not  remote  future,  corn  will 
again  become  what  it  should  be,  a 
high  ranking  crop  in  the  Northeast. 

F.  P.  Bussell 


I 


Hybrid  corn  of  suitable  varieties  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Northeasts 
farmer  to  raise  his  own-^grain,  and  thereby  successfully  compete  with  that 
in  the  Corn  Belt.  At  this  field  demonstration  near  Baldwinsville,  Onona ay 
County,  New  York,  there  was  great  interest  in  the  extensive  brace  roots  a 
the  deep  rooted  development  of  the  hybrids  exhibited. 
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Sheep  in  the  Meadows 

(Continued  from  Page  330) 

have  demonstrated  that  good  pasture 
has  a  high  value  in  terms  of  reducing 
feed  costs  for  gains  on  nursing  lambs. 
The  Indiana  trials  are  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  on  this  subject,  and  show 
that  when  ewes  and  their  lambs  were 
kept  penned,  as  compared  with  others 
on  good  pasture,  the  feed  cost  per 
100  pounds  of  gain  on  the  penned 
lambs  was  about  six  times  as  great. 
The  most  important  item  in  this  com¬ 
parison  is  the  fact  that  ewes  and  lambs 
kept  in  dry  lot  need  to  be  fed  both 
grain  and  roughage,  which  is  much 
more  expensive  than  pasturage.  No 
other  feed  is  so  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory  for  sheep  as  good  quality  grass 
or  suitable  forage  crops. 

As  a  rule  it  does  not  pay  to  feed 
grain  to  lambs  on  good  pasture  if 
their  mothers  are  milking  well  and  not 
heavily  infested  with  internal  para¬ 
sites.  When  ewes  are  thin  and  not 
healthy,  they  will  naturally  be  poor 
milk  producers,  and  consequently  their 
lambs  will  need  some  grain  if  they 
are  to  make  suitable  gains.  It  is  much 
more  important  and  necessary  to  al¬ 
low  nursing  lambs  a  suitable  grain 
mixture  while  they  are  penned  in  the 
sheep  shed  or  barn,  before  being 
turned  to  pasture,  than  it  is  to  give 
them  grain  when  on  pasture.  If,  at 
about  two  weeks  of  age,  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  access  to  grain  in  a  creep,  made 
by  using  a  pen  with  an  opening  small 
enough  so  that  the  lambs  can  get 
through  but  the  ewes  cannot,  they 
should  also  be  given  some  best  quality 
alfalfa  hay  in  a  rack,  placed  inside 
their  creep.  This  method  of  feeding  will 
prevent  their  annoying  the  ewes,  give 
the  lambs  more  freedom  when  eating, 
and  consequently  result  in  better  gains. 
A  good  grain  mixture,  which  many 
farmers  and  sheepmen  have  found  to 
be  excellent  to  use,  is  one  consisting 
of  40  pounds  of  ground  oats,  40  pounds 
of  cracked  corn,  20  pounds  of  either 
soybean  oil  meal  or  linseed  meal,  and 
20  pounds  of  wheat  bran. 

If  pasture  is  poor  or  the  ewes  are 
too  thin  in  flesh  to  produce  enough 
milk  to  properly  nourish  their  lambs, 
then  it  would  be  best  to  let  the  lambs 
have  free  access  to  a  creep  with  a 
grain  mixture  placed  in  it.  Well  bred, 
healthy,  nursing  lambs  on  good 
pasture  should  make  an  average  gain 
per  head  of  at  least  half  a  pound  a 
day.  On  legume  pasture  the  amount  of 
high  protein  feed  used  in  the  previous 
mixture  can  be  reduced  by  one-half. 
As  the  season  advances  and  herbage 
becomes  more  mature  and  coarse,  the 
protein  concentrate  should  be  raised 


back  to  the  amounts  suggested  for  dry 
lot  feeding.  The  wheat  bran  content 
should  also  be  lowered  and  increased 
in  a  similar  manner. 

Kinds  of  Pasture 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  pasture 
in  their  most  general  meaning,  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  and  temporary  pasture. 
By  permanent  pasture  is  meant  land 
which  is  used  two  or  more  years  as 
a  grazing  area;  it  may  be  good,  bad 
or  indifferent,  but  all  permanent 
pastures  have  one  big  disadvantage  for 
use  with  sheep,  and  that  is  that  they 
usually  become  heavily  infested  with 
internal  parasites.  Most  permanent 
pastures  are  not  well  seeded  and  cared 
for  or  properly  fertilized,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  not  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  to  use  for  making  good  gains, 
and  developing  a  profitable  flock  of 
sheep.  Temporary  pastures  have  the 
advantage  of  usually  being  more  con¬ 
veniently  located  and  also  they  pro¬ 
vide  better  forage  for  the  sheep.  They 
can  be  more  readily  rotated  because 
areas  can  be  seeded  in  accordance  with 
the  need  for  same,  and  they  can  like¬ 
wise  be  planted  at  different  dates  to 
conform  with  varying  seasonal  rotation 
dates.  New  and  short  growth  of  herb¬ 
age  is  relished  better  and  carries  more 
nutrients. 

One  of  the  best  temporary  pasture 
seedings  for  the  Northeast  to  use  with 
sheep  is  Dwarf  Essex  rape  ( Brassica 
napus).  There  is,  however,  one  pre¬ 
caution  necessary  to  observe  with  this 
forage;  when  the  flock  is  turned  on 
it  first,  they  should  not  be  especially 
hungry.  If  the  ewes  are  first  grazed 
on  good  mixed  grass  and  then  placed 
on  rape,  it  will  prevent  them  from 
developing  bloat  which  otherwise 
might  bother  them.  New  rape  may  also 
cause  the  lambs  to  scour.  The  best  way 
to  prevent  these  troubles  is  to  seed  the 
rape  with  oats  using  about  two  pounds 
of  rape  and  from  six  to  eight  pecks  of 
oats  per  acre.  If  Winter  rye  is  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  six  to  eight  pecks  per 
acre,  it  will  provide  early  grazing  and 
be  liked  by  sheep.  It  can  also  be  sown 
broadcast  later  in  the  season,  to  be 
used  for  grazing  in  the  Fall.  Both  kale 
and  cabbage  are  relished  by  sheep  and 
can  be  used  for  forage  as  temporary 
pasturage.  Any  of  the  temporary  past¬ 
ures  can  be  used  to  help  out  the  perma¬ 
nent  pasture,  and  are  especially  valu¬ 
able  in  the  late  Summer  and  early 
Fall  when  the  permanent  pasture  be¬ 
comes  rank  or  dry  and  stemmy.  The 
fullest  use  of  pasturage  is  always  the 
best  and  easiest  way  to  lower  sheep 
and  wool  production  costs,  and  in 
addition  the  fertility  of  the  land  which 
is  grazed  by  the  golden  hoof  of  sheep 
will  be  greatly  improved.  R.  W.  Duck 


Feeder  Steers  Need  Grain 

What  do  you  think  is  holding  my 
steers  back?  I  purchased  five  Hereford 
steers  last  Fall,  weighing  about  750 
pounds  each.  They  were  in  fair  feeder 
condition.  I  turned  them  into  a  barn¬ 
yard  protected  on  the  north  side  by 
a  barn  which  they  could  run  under, 
and  on  the  west  by  another  barn,  more 
of  the  shed  type,  which  they  could  go 
into.  The  sun  came  into  the  yard  and 
partly  under  the  shed  nicely  through¬ 
out  the  Winter.  There  is  always  water 
in  the  trough.  I  fed  corn,  ground  cob 
and  all;  cornstalks,  meadow  hay,  herds- 
grass  hay,  some  rowen,  and  good  corn 
ensilage/  I  started  and  built  them  up 
on  the  ensilage  to  about  a  bushel  a 
day,  fed  about  30  pounds  of  the  ground 
corn  per  day,  and  what  hay  and  rough- 
age  they  would  clean  up.  These  steers 
have  grown  but  have  not  seemed  to 
put  on  flesh  as  they  should.  The  differ¬ 
ent  mineral  salts  have  also  been  kept 
before  them  at  all  times.  d.  f.  c. 

Hartford  County,  Conn. 

The  feeding  of  only  30  pounds  of 
ground  corn-and-cob  meal  per  day  to 
five  steers,  the  equivalent  of  six 
pounds  per  head  daily,  is  not  sufficient 
to  produce  gains  resulting  in  proper 
finish  for  feeding  steers.  You  have 
grown  and  wintered  these  steers  large¬ 
ly  on  roughage  instead  of  fattening 
them.  They  are  now  just  in  good  feeder 
condition  and  are  what  is  classified  in 
the  trade  as  “warmed-up”  cattle. 

While  you  do  not  state  the  present 
weight  of  these  steers,  it  is  probable 
that  they  have  averaged  gaining  better 
than  a  pound  per  head  daily  so  that 
they  now  weigh  something  over  900 
pounds;  but  as  you  state,  they  are  not 
fat.  To  be  fattened  steers  of  this  weight 
they  should  be  receiving  about  12 
Pounds  or  more  of  corn-and-cob  meal 
hhny  per  head.  You  should  gradually 
reduce  their  roughage  and  increase 
'heir  grain.  Also,  due  to  the  fact  that 
y°u.  ®re  feeding  them  corn-and-cob 
tneai  instead  of  straight- corn,  they  will 
need  as  much  roughage,  particularly 
hay.  Keep  cutting  down  on  their  rough- 
age  and  increasing  their  grain  so  that 
over  a  period  of  three  weeks  you  will 
them  Up  to  a  full  grain  feed, 
ana,  they  should  then  gain  two  and  one- 
naif  pounds  or  more  per  head  daily, 
iney  will  do  this  if  they  are  good 
oiocky  feeder  steers. 

However,  it  will  take  about  120  days 
"r  Blore  of  such  feeding  to  put  them  in 
p  f,9°o  to  choice  condition  as  slaughter 
hen  Pasture  permits,  you  could 
///?  them  out  and  fatten  them  on 
Pasture,  but  they  should  only  be  al- 
-cwed  on  nasture  for  a  short  time  at 


the  beginning,  and  then  this  can  be 
gradually  increased.  It  is  also  possible 
that  when  you  first  turn  them  on 
pasture,  they  will  not  eat  their  grain 
as  well  as  they  have  been  doing,  but 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  they 
will  get  back  on  grain  feed  again.  It  is 
important  to  watch  them  carefully, 
and  if  their  bowels  seem  to  be  getting 
excessively  loose,  reduce  their  grain 
somewhat  and  gradually  bring  it  back. 
Keep  salt  and  fresh  water  before  them 
at  all  times. 


Swine  Breeders  Organize 

Organization  of  the  New  York  State 
Swine  Breeders’  Assn,  was  recently 
completed  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Cornell  University,  and  the  following 
officers  were  chosen:  Frederick  H. 
Baxter,  Endicott,  Broome  County,  presi¬ 
dent;  Owen  Boyd,  Amenia,  Dutchess 
County,  vice-pres.;  and  Frank  Wiley, 
Victor,  Ontario  County,  secy-treas. 
Directors,  besides  the  three  officers,  are: 
Arthur  Sinsabaugh,  Ithaca,  Tompkins 
County;  Allen  Post,  Auburn,  Cayuga 
County;  Volney  Parks,  Harpursville, 
Broome  County;  John  Enck,  Maryland, 
Otsego  County;  Clark  Walker,  Byron, 
Genesee  County;  I.  B.  Hunt,  Ray 
Brook,  Essex  County;  and  F.  H.  Smith, 
Clyde,  Wayne  County. 

Fifty-four  swine  producers  and  breed¬ 
ers  representing  all  the  principal 
breeds,  from  17  counties  were  present 
at  the  organization  meeting.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  association  en¬ 
courage  the  sow  testing  program  and 
also  the  4-H  and  vocational  agricultural 
work  with  swine.  Possibilities  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  field  day  and  sale  were  discussed, 
dates  to  be  announced  later,  along  with 
a  premium  list  for  swine  at  the  county 
fairs.  The  group  also  urged  a  strong 
advertising  program.  The  executive 
committee  will  meet  later  to  work  out 
a  complete  program  for  the  coming 
year. 


New  York  First  in  Holstein 
Sales 

A  recent  report  from  the  Holstedn- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  shows 
that  New  York  State  ranks  first  in  the 
United  States  for  Holsteins  sold  and 
recorded  during  1946,  with  34,128  regis¬ 
tered  and  25,041  transferred.  The  next 
nine  States  in  order,  for  registrations 
transfers,  are  Wisconsin,  25,143, 
&9-74;  Pennsylvania,  16,797,  11,858; 

Ohio,  13,627,  10,112;  Michigan,  12,062 
8.168;  Illinois,  10,328.  7,137;  Minnesota’, 

S'ljf  Io^aA  6454’  4’649;  Indiana, 
4,589,  3  533;  and  California,  3,785,  2,561, 


Fighters 


GUARD  YOUR  HERD? 


Every  feeding  of  Near’s  MinRaltone  (with  Vitamin  D) 
contains  11  essential  ’’Hidden^Hunger 'Fighting”  mineral 
elements  which  your  stock  need  for  top  health,  sturdy 
growth  and  peak-profit  production*  Feed  MinRaltone  the 
year  round  to  safeguard  your  herd  against:  — 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER ” — Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  take  chances  with  deadly  "Hidden  Hunger.”  It  may 
endanger  the  health  and  production  of  your  herd  and  rob 
you  of  hard  earned  profits.  Start  supplementing  your  daily 
ration  with  MinRaltone.  Don’t  delay!  Write  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of  Supplementary  feeding. 


NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEAR'S 


MinRaltone 

L  WITH  VITAMIN  D  A 


Copr.  1947  Near*s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

U  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


M 

m 


USE  FLEX-0  MEDICATED 
DILATORS- No  Wires 

The  only  cloth  covered  dilators 

free  from  wires — a  positive  safe¬ 
guard  against  injury  to  the  teat. 

Now  packed  in  NEW,  improved 
ANTISEPTIC  SALVE  for  cut,  bVuised 
scab  or  hard-milking  teats. 

FLEX-O  MEDICATED  DILATORS  are  ve 
effective  because  they  exert  a  dilating  £ 
tion  and  carry  the  medication  INTO  the  t< 
canal,  absorb  secretions  from  the  inflam 
teat,  and  keep  the  teat  canal  open,  in  norn 
shape,  while  tissues  heal. 

TWO  SIZES — “Regular"  and  “Large" 
(greater  length  and  diameter) 

Your  money  buys  me 
protection — 

24  for  50< 

At  Your  Dealer  or  Direct 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  C 

Montclair  3,  New  Jerse 


t  DON’T  LET 
SORE 

SHOULDERS 
lOLLAR  GALL 


slow  up  your  plowing 

•  Rub  Absorbine  in  well  as  soon  as  swell¬ 
ing  or  irritation  is  noticed.  Apply 
Absorbine  each  day  before  and  after  the 
horse  is  worked.  Be  sure  that  the  collar 
is  not  torn  or  lumpy,  as  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  irritation. 

Absorbine  speeds  the  blood  flow 
through  the  injured  parts — helps  open 
up  small  blood  vessels,  clogged  by  collar 
pressure,  thus  relieving  soreness.  Swell¬ 
ing  usually  goes  down  within  a  few  hours 
if  Absorbine  is  applied  as  soon  as  injury 
occurs.  It  is  most  helpful  in  checking 
fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  curb. 
$2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


LETZ  No.  340  FEED  GRINDER  A 

IS  excellent  condition  for  sale  reasona 
Webb  tree  saw  for  Ford  Ferguson  $150.00  n 
also  rotary  villers  for  eny  rear  power  take 
tractor.  STORK  EQUIPMENT  COMPA) 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


cun  PRFSFRVATIVF  For  every  kind  of  8i,°- 

DILL/  l  IxLOLn  ¥ H 1 1 V  £i  Makes  inside  walls  acid- 
proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.  Inc., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 
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W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  NEW  FASTER 
METHOD  OF  CLEANING 
MILKING  MACHINES  .  . 


A  YEAR’S  SUPPLY  OF  VEL 

included 

AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 

WITH  A  NEW 

PERFECTION  Milker 


ONE  CASE  (24  fcoxes)  with  one  milker  unit, 
TWO  CASES  with  two  milker  units,  etc.r 


(This  offer  good  until  June  1,  1947)  Aao  MR  YJ 

The  amazing  Vel 

method  eliminates  milkstone,  \  eH  UHA  vBl 


lowers  bacteria  count,  cuts 
cleaning  time  to  a  fraction. 

And  now,  for  a  limited  time, 
you  can  get  a  year’s  supply  of 
Vel  with  each  new  Perfection 
Milker  unit. 

SEE  THE  NEW  DELUXE 

MILK  -  MASTER 

It’s  the  only  machine  with 
extra  -  comfortable  Vari  -  Matic 
Milking  .  .  .  vacuum  adjusted 
automatically  to  the  need  of 
each  teat  for  fast  milking  with 
the  least  possible  vacuum.  Buy 
your  Milk-Master  now  and  take 
advantage  of  this  Vel  offer! 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 
Write  for  new 
catalog 

PERFECTION  MFG.CORP. 

2109  E.  Hennepin,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 


NEW  PANTAGRAPH  PORTABLE 


ADDING  MACHINE 

act,  multiply. ma  e/\ 
ip.  Easy  fingertip  Ip ^  MU 
> thing  complicated  ■  U |  ^ 
ctical  new  type  ma-  |  w 


Add,  subtract^ 

$999,999.99  caf 
operation.  Noth 
about  this  practica 
chine.  Ruggedly  constructed. 

Lightning  fast.  For  business,  farmers,  professional 
men.  Use  it  a  week  on  our  money  back  guarantee. 
Return  for  refund  if  not  satisfied.  $14.50  C.  O.  D. 
plus  postage.  Cash  orders  prepaid.  This  company 
is  100  years  old.  Established  1846.  Clip  this. 


PANTAGRAPH  BUSINESS  MACHINES 

Dept.  16B,  Bloomington,  Illinois 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


ties,  shingles 
crates, lath, 
studding 
siding 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  lumber,  ^^^Be'saw  Models  . 

in  10  24  fo0t  Saw-  - 

in*  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
tor  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE 

_ ^klet,  “How  To  Make  Lumber' *  and  Catalog 

of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

1S29S  Held  Bids-.  315  Westport  Rd.,Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions,  water  bowls,  litter  carriers,  venti¬ 
lators.  etc.  In  stock  for  immediate  delivery. 

STONEACRES,  STARLINE,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


Dr.  Naylor  UDDER  BALM 

with  Oxyquinolin 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  contains  Oxyquinolin,  a  bacteriostatic 
agent  which  reduces  the  danger  of  secondary  infections 
and  promotes  clean  rapid  healing.  Rich  in  Lanolin  and 
essential  oils,  clean  to  apply. . .  more  softening 
. . .  more  penetrating . . .  remains  in  prolonged  ^ 
antiseptic  contact,  relieves  soreness, 
reduces  congestion. 

To  maintain  healthy,  productive  C; 
udders,  practice  clean,  fast  milking.  To 
promote  clean,  fast  healing  use 
Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm.  At  your 
dealer  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Additional  nun  For  bruises,  abra¬ 
sions,  wire  cuts,  or  as  a  general 
wound  dressing. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO, 

MORRIS  II,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR 
Dr.  of  Veterinary 
Medicine 


to™ 


To  Dr.  Naylor  DILATOR  Users 

Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  is  the  same  soothing,  sof¬ 
tening  ointment  in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  are  packed.  Try  the  small  quantity 
found  in  each  Dilator  container  and  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  how  effective  this  better  ointment  can  be. 


~  FULL 
HALF  POUND 


Dr  Nau for 


Why  Milk  Pasteurization? 

(Continued  from  Page  319) 
which  had  formerly  been  thought  to 
be  concerned  solely  with  the  function 
of  reproduction,  has  now  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  essential  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  heart  muscle;  also,  it 
has  been  found  that  vitamin  E  must 
be  present  in  the  intestinal  tract 
along  with  vitamin  A  and  carotene,  if 
the  benefit  of  vitamin  A  is  to  be  de¬ 
rived.  The  function  of  vitamin  Bs 
(riboflavin)  has  been  discovered  only 
recently  to  be  involved  in  the 
formation  of  the  red  blood  cells; 
and,  together  with  the  special  milk 
protein,  casein,  vitamin  B2  prevent¬ 
ed  liver  cancer  in  96  per  cent 
of  animals  tested.  Vitamin  Be  (folic 
acid)  is  a  new  primadonna  among 
the  vitamins,  because  “we  feel  that 
there  is  something  about  folic  acid 
which  can  make  the  animal  body  a 
very  poor  host  for  cancer  develop¬ 
ment.'’  (40) 

The  fact  that  certain  of  these 
nutritive  properties  of  milk  are 
known  to  be  either  wholly  or  partially 
destroyed  by  pasteurization  brings  us 
to  the  interesting  problem  of  the  effects 
which  such  losses  may  have  upon 
human  beings.  Worthwhile  human  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  the  relative 
nutritional  values  of  raw  and  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk  have  been  lacking,  because 
of  the  unequal  factors  of  heredity  and 
environment  which  would  affect  and 
limit  adequate  control  of  such  experi¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  because  of  the  re¬ 
stricting  element  of  time.  One  excep¬ 
tion  is  noted  in  the  case  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus  retention,  which  is 
measurable;  and  human  experiments 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  decrease  in 
the  availability  of  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  as  a  result  of  pasteurization. 
(41)  (42) 

The  importance  of  any  loss  of  calcium 
can  be  noted  by  reading  what  the  1939 
Agriculture  Yearbook  has  to  say: 
“Calcium  is  rather  abundant  in 
nature,  yet  there  is  a  calcium  prob¬ 
lem  in  nutrition  because  so  many 
people  no  longer  eat  natural  foods 
and  because  so  many  natural  com¬ 
pounds  of  calcium  are  comparatively 
insoluble  and  therefore  difficult  for 
the  body  to  use.  One  of  the  most 
common  deficiencies  in  American 
diets,  in  fact,  is  a  deficiency  of 
calcium.”  (43) 

The  importance  of  calcium  in  build¬ 
ing  bones  and  teeth  has  long  been 
recognized  and  the  Director  of  Dental 
Studies  at  the  London  Hospital  found 
that  children  who  drank  raw  milk  be¬ 
fore  the  eruption  of  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  molars  and  were  continued  on  raw 
milk,  were  free  from  dental  caries. 
(44)  Another  confirmatory  finding  of 
the  superior  nutritive  value  of  raw 
over  pasteurized  milk  is  the  study  made 
of  raw  and  pasteurized  milk  as  it 
affected  the  height  and  growth  of 
Scottish  school  children.  It  was  found 
that  the  height  and  weight  increase  of 
the  children  having  raw  milk  was 
greater.  (45) 

The  damage  to  human  beings,  which 
may  be  caused  by  partial  loss  of 
calcium,  phosphorus  and  other  milk 
nutrients  because  of  pasteurization,  is 
not  readily  observed,  but,  like  soil 
erosion,  the  progress  in  deterioration 
will  be  relentless,  inevitable  and  devas¬ 
tating.  For  confirmation  of  this  state¬ 
ment  it  is  important  to  examine  the 
evidence  available  through  animal  ex¬ 
periments.  In  one  of  the  discussions  at 
the  National  Nutrition  Conference,  Dr. 
E.  V.  McCollum  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  presiding,  it  was  stated; 

“It  is  clearly  recognized  that,  with 
few  exceptions  the  fundamental 
knowledge  which  we  possess  con¬ 
cerning  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  chemical  substances  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  essential  nutrients,  their 
distribution  in  our  ordinary  foods, 
and  the  pathological  effects  of  their 
underprovision,  was  derived  from 
animal  experiments.”  (46) 

Again,  from  the  1939  Agriculture 
Yearbook  we  learn: 

“Experiments  with  rats  have  added 
enormously  to  our  knowledge  of 
what  foods  contain  and  what  the 
various  nutrients  in  foods  do  to  the 
body.  These  experiments  have  point¬ 
ed  the  way  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  many  deficiency  diseases  and 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  food  to  health. 

“.  .  .  the  rat  is  typical  of 
many  animals,  and  its  nutritional 
requirements  have  proved  to  be  like 
those  of  human  beings  in  so  many 
ways  that  it  is  extremely  useful. 
As  the  early  physiologists  discovered 
in  many  decades  of  difficult  study, 
the  fundamental  bodily  structure  and 
functions  of  all  mammals  are  very 
much  the  same.”  (47) 

“.  .  .  the  rat  lives  very  fast. 
Its  span  of  life  is  two  or  three 
years,  so  that  one  year  is  equivalent 
to  20  or  30  years  in  the  life  of  a 
human  being.”  (47) 

The  talk  given  at  the  same  National 
Nutrition  Conference  by  Henry  C. 
Sherman,  Columbia  University  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Nutrition,  contained  these 
remarks: 

“The  rat  has  been  largely  used  in 
full-life  experiments.  The  only  • 
known  important  difference  between 
human  and  rat  nutrition  is  that  we 
are  much  more  responsive  to  the 
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ascorbic  [vitamin  C]  and  nicotinic 
acid  values  of  the  food  than  the  rat. 
Thus  there  is  definite  evidence 
(amply  convincing  if  one  has  the 
time  to  study  it  thoroughly)  that  the 
nutritional  improvements  shown  in 
experiments  with  rats  are  well  with¬ 
in  the  scientific  probabilities  of  the 
benefits  which  nutrition  can  bring 
to  human  beings.”  (48) 

Since  vitamin  C  is  not  as  much  a 
requirement  of  the  rat  as  it  is  of  man 
it  follows  that  whatever  ill  effects  from 
pasteurization  are  demonstrated  in  rat 
experiments,  can  be  attributed  to  de¬ 
ficiencies  other  than  the  loss  of  vita¬ 
min  C. 

Concerning  experiments  made  in 
England  to  determine  the  relative  nu¬ 
tritional  value  of  raw  and  heated  milk 
the  following  is  quoted  from  the 
authors’  report: 

“Our  results  show  definitely  that 
some  dietetic  factors  are  destroyed 
when  milk  is  sterilised,  and  to  a 
definite  but  lesser  degree  when  it  is 
pasteurized,  and  that,  although  with 
the  method  evolved  fresh  milk  is 
capable  of  supporting  sustained 
growth  and  reproduction  in  rats, 
heated  milk  is  no  longer  capable  of 
doing  so.”  (49) 

Five  years  later,  the  same  authors, 
continuing  their  work  on  rats,  reported: 

“Attention  is  drawn  to  a  loss  of 
hair  shown  by  some  rats  of  the 
second  and  third  generations  re¬ 
ceiving  pasteurized  milk,  which  did 
not  occur  in  corresponding  groups 
of  raw-milk  fed  rats.  .  .  . 

“Two  does  which  had  received 
sterilised  milk  for  about  eight 
months  showed  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  after  receiving  raw  milk  for 
about  eleven  weeks  and  one  gave 
birth  to  a  litter  (dead  when  found— 
probably  stillborn)  when  mated  to 
a  buck  from  the  raw-milk  groups. 

.  .previous  to  this,  15  matings 
had  been  attempted  with  does  and 
bucks  both  reared  on  sterilised  milk, 
and  no  signs  of  pregnancy  were 
shown  on  any  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions.”  (50) 

According  to  the  authors  of  another 
experiment  on  rats  at  Oregon  State 
College: 

“.  .  .  .in  all  experiments,  the 
growth  of  the  rats  fed  mineralized 
raw  milk  or  supplemented  miner¬ 
alized  raw  milk  was  superior  to  that 
of  similar  experimental  groups  fed 
mineralized  pasteurized  milk  or 
supplemented  mineralized  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk.”  (51) 

Having  observed  the  superior  growth 
of  the  animals  which  had  raw  milk 
rations  over  those  grown  on  pasteurized 
milk  rations,  the  same  authors  per¬ 
formed  autopsies  and  examined  par¬ 
ticularly  the  heart,  adrenal  gland, 
muscles  and  liver.  The  results  of  the 
autopsies  showed  that  the  raw-milk-fed 
animals  had  no  abnormalities,  whereas 
in  many  cases  it  was  “noted  that  the 
nuclei  of  heart  cells  from  pasteurized- 
milk-fed  animals  were  shrunken.”  (51) 
Various  other  degenerative  changes 
were  found  in  the  gland,  muscles  and 
liver,  which  indicated  the  superior 
nutritive  value  of  mineralized  raw  milk 
over  mineralized  pasteurized  milk. 

With  some  changes  in  the  diet  tried 
on  the  rats,  the  same  workers  experi¬ 
mented  on  guinea  pigs,  to  learn  the 
comparative  values  of  raw  whole  and 
raw  skim  milk  with  pasteurized  whole 
and  pasteurized  skim  milk.  This  is 
what  they  found: 

“Animals  fed  raw  whole  milk  grew 
excellently  and  at  autopsy  showed 
no  abnormality  of  any  kind.  Those 
on  the  pasteurized  milk  rations  did 
not  grow  as  well  and  developed  a 
definite  syndrome  [a  number  of 
symptoms  occurring  together],  the 
first  sign  of  which  was  wrist  stiff¬ 
ness.  On  pasteurized  skim  milk 
ration  the  syndrome  increased  in 
severity  until  the  animals  finally 
died  in  periods  ranging  from  a 
month  to  a  year  or  more.  They 
showed  great  emaciation  and  weak¬ 
ness  before  death  but  remained  in 
normal  posture  and  had  little 
tendency  to  paralysis  of  the  limbs. 
Upon  autopsy  the  muscles  were 
found  to  be  extremely  atrophied  and 
in  most  cases  were  streaked  with 
closely  packed,  fine  white  lines  of 
calcification  running  parallel  to  the 
muscle  fibres.”  (31) 

Speaking  of  his  animal  experiments 
a  professor  of  Ohio  State  University 
had  this  to  say: 

“We  have  studied  heat  labile 
[affected  by  heat]  substance  in 
meat  and  in  raw  and  pasteurized 
milk.  The  animals  used  in  our  own 
experiments  have  been  largely  cats. 
The  summary  of  our  studies  of  milk 
is  as  follows: 

1.  The  colloidal  structure  of  milk 
is  altered  by  pasteurization  (which 
is  heat).  Certain  vitamins,  enzymes 
and  hormones,  some  of  which  are 
not  yet  identified,  are  badly  injured. 

2.  The  effect  of  pasteurized  milk 
as  a  partial  ration  is  (a)  incomplete 
mineralization  of  the  offspring, 
(b)  The  inability  of  the  animal  to 
remineralize  its  own  skeleton  ade¬ 
quately  after  pregnancy  and  likely 
to  produce  a  rachitic  condition  m 
the  offspring,  (c)  Failure  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  teeth,  (d)  Muscular 
and  ligamentous  atony,  (e)  Tenden¬ 
cy  toward  colonic  dilation  and  gas* 
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Airosprayer  shoots  a  fast,  steady  spray  thirty- 
five  feet.  The  non-clogging  nozzle  adjusts  the 
spray  to  the  job.  The  double  action  pump  works 
with  an  ease  that  is  as  welcome  in  the  grove 
or  factory  as  it  is  in  the  home.  Price  $7-25. 

Manufactured  By 

AIROSOL  SALES  CO. 

St.  Petersburg  3,  Florida 

Distributed  By 

L.  D.  PENDLETON 

550  West  55th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY#  NEW  YORK 
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QtrlHOMlt  VITBHMA*Y  MQDUCTS  CM  SC  I  INTI  IT- 
CAUY  Twtfp  UNBIB  PRACTICAL  fA*M  CONOltlONS 


...  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 

TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Or.  Naylor’s 
SULFATHIAZOLE 

MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once!  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

k  MORRIS  11  ,N.Y, 

lorge  pVg.  $1.00 
Small  pkg.  .50 
MAILED  POSTPAID 

H.  W.  NAYLOR 

Dr.  of  Veterinary 
Medicine 


FENCING 

FOR  YOUR 

FARM 


Compare  fhe  values  in  our 
new  FREE  catalogue  before 
you  decide  on  any  new 
fencing.  All-purpose  Steel 
Fencing,  Poultry  Fencing 
and  Netting,  Turkey  Wire, 

Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field 
Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel  £ 

Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers,  Chain  Link 
Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail,  Hurdle  Fence,  $ 
Rustic  Picket  Fence,  Ornamental  Fence  and  4 
Many  Types  of  Gates.  Also  other  outstanding 
values  in  Farm  Supplies.  ® 

ARNOLD-DAIN  COUP.  • 

*  «CM(  18  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK  • 


1  DEHORN  CALVES 


4  OZ. 


Prevent  horn-growth  the  easy,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  humane  way  when  calves  are 
young.  Use  dana's  dehorning  paste,  ab¬ 
solutely  effective,  yet  harmless.  So  easy 
to  apply  on  young,  soft  horn  “button”; 

one  application 
does  it.  For 
Calves  and  Kids. 

One  bottle  is  sufficient  for  SO 
young  or  35  older  calves.  $1  post¬ 
paid;  full  and  easy-to-follow  di¬ 
rections  on  each  bottle;  satis¬ 
faction  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
back.  Free  Dairy  &  Breeders’ 
Supply  Catalog,  64  pages  of 
scarce  items.  Give  dealer’s  name 
when  ordering. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc. 
1861  77  Main  Street,  Hyde  Park,  VI. 
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IT'S  MORE  THAN  ORDINARY  DDT 

It’s  a  Disinfectant/ DDT'and  White  Paint  all  in  one 

Why  spend  money  and  labor  on  two  separate,  trouble¬ 
some,  expensive  jobs  when  Carbola-DDT 

DOES  THREE  NECESSARY  JOBS 

more  completely,  and  with  longer  lasting  effectiveness,  in 

ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

(1)  KILLS  FLIES  (2)  KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS 
(3)  GIVES  WHITE  WALLS 

Kills  spiders,  90  %  less  cobwebs  for  8  to  10  months. 
Better  sanitation.  Lower  bacteria. 

DO  AS  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  ARE  DOING:  Why’waste  time 
getting  your  barn  ready  and  pay  money  for  two  labor  jobs— first 
for  whitewashing,  then  DDT?  Save  labor  costs  and 
work  with  Carbola-DDT  to  kill  flies,  spiders,  disease 
germs  ( including  Bang's  disease)  and  to  make  walls 
snow  white.  Never  use  hydrated 
lime— it  destroys  DDT.  Carbola- 
DDT  contains  no  lime. 

Employed  for  31  years  by  leading  dairy 
farmers,  poultry  raisers,  experiment 
stations.  Costs  only  3  cts.  to  treat  25  sq.  ft. 
Hardware,  Feed,  Seed,  Drug,  Farm  Stores 

1  lb.  25^,  5  lb.  75^,  10  lb.  $1.25 
25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  &  S.W. 
Write  for  Handy  FREE  Egg  Record  Chart, 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  In& 


Other  DDT  Products  By 
Carbola  Chemical  Co. 

CCC  3%  DDT  Garden  Dust 
CCC  25%  DDT  Garden  Spray 
CCC  3-6  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Dust) 
CCC  25-31  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Spray) 
CCC  25%  DDT  &  Knockdown 
Cattle  Spray 

CCC  10%  DDT  (Powder  for 
Roaches,  Bedbugs,  Lice,  etc.) 
HYUTE  5%  DDT  Wall  Paint 
(for  homes  &  milk  houses) 


Garden  Rote  (Rotenone  In¬ 
secticide) 

Copper  Rote  (Insects  and 
Blight) 


Natural  Bridge  101,  N.Y./ 

Established  191G 


trie  atony  as  well  as  changes  in 
the  histological  factor  of  various 
organs,  (f)  Tendency  toward  de¬ 
velopment  in  allergies,  (g)  Tendency 
toward  sterility  in  subsequent 
generations.”  (52) 

As  to  the  comparative  effects  of  raw 
and  heat-treated  milk  as  found  in  his 
experiments  with  cats,  Dr.  Francis  M. 
Pottenger,  Jr,,  we]J-known  California 
physician  and  scientist,  reports: 

“What  vital  elements  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  heat  processing  of 
the  foods  fed  the  cats?  The  precise 
factors  are  not  known.  Ordinary 
cooking  precipitates  proteins,  ren¬ 
dering  them  less  easily  digested. 
Probably  certain  albuminoids  and 
globulins  are  physiologically  de¬ 
stroyed.  All  tissue  enzymes  are  heat 
labile  and  would  be  materially  re¬ 
duced  or  destroyed.  Vitamin  C  and 
some  members  of  the  B  complex 
are  injured  by  the  process  of  cook¬ 
ing.  Wulzen  and  Van  Wagtendonk 
have  described  a  thermolabile  sub¬ 
stance  in  milk  that  may  be  one  of 
the  factors.  Minerals  are  rendered 
less  soluble  by  altering  their 
physico-chemical  state.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  alteration  of  the 
physico-chemical  state  of  the  foods 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to 
render  them  imperfect  foods  for  the 
maintenance  of  health.  It  is  our  im¬ 
pression  that  the  denaturing  of  pro¬ 
teins  by  heat  is  one  factor  re¬ 
sponsible. 

“The  principles  of  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  are  easily  altered  by  heat 
and  oxidation,  which  kill  living  cells 
at  every  stage  of  the  life  process, 
from  the  soil  through  the  plant,  and 
through  the  animal.  Change  is  not 
only  shown  in  the  immediate  gener¬ 
ation  but  as  a  germ  plasm  injury 
which  manifests  itself  in  subsequent 
generations  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals.”  (28) 

All  the  reports  and  findings  that 
have  been  cited  here  are  the  result 
of  careful,  scientific  work  by  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  in  their  special  fields. 
Their  quoted  statements  are  moderate, 
reasoned  and  objective.  The  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  on  in  different 
places  and  by  different  persons  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  all  of  them  are  in 
harmony.  Each  one  demonstrates  the 
nutritional  superiority  of  raw  milk 
over  pasteurized,  and  when  they  are 
considered  together,  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  in  favor  of  raw  milk. 

In  view  of  the  close  similarity  of 
bodily  structure  and  functions  between 
man  and  other  mammals,  it  behooves 
everyone  to  become  fully  acquainted 
with  the  tragic  results  in  these  rat,  cat 
and  guinea  pig  experiments.  With  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  pasteurized  milk 
on  these  animals  now  positively  es¬ 
tablished,  by  reason  of  their  short  life 
span,  are  we  not  driven  to  the  com¬ 
pelling  conclusion  that  the  only  al¬ 
ternative  for  us  humans  is  a  planned 
program  to  foster  “positive  and 
abundant  health”  by  natural  foods,  as 
distinguished  from  the  compensatory 
type  of  nutrition  to  which  we  are  all 
being  exposed,  attractively  yet  ruth¬ 
lessly,  by  the  pressure  of  the  Big 
Business-Science  alliance? 

<To  be  Continued) 
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p II  A  IMC  Tractor,  Truck,  Hoad  Grader,  Bus.  Write 
GtlAlllD  for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 


The  quicker  the  freezing,  the  better 
the  flavor.  So — Esco  has  a  separate 
freezing  compartment  with  air-blast 
fan.  Foods  freeze  3  times  fasterthan 
in  still  air! 

Many  other  advantages,  too.  Large 
storage  compartments.  Lift-type  lids 
to  conserve  refrigeration.  Durable 
construction.  Economical  operation. 


FOR  INVENTORS  R^oNTftNEE 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  “Record  of  Invention”  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D.  C. 


Count  on  Esco.  Specialists  in  farm 
refrigeration  for  over  20  years. 

You’ll  have  corn-on-the-cob  in  Jan¬ 
uary  .  .  .  strawberry  shortcake  for 
Christmas  .  .  .  with  an  Esco  Farm 
Freezer!  For  full  information  write: 
Esco  Cabinet  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


you*  cJa&4 

Keep  bacteria  down.  Protect  your  quality 
and  your  profits.  Cool  your  milk  to  below  50° 
quickly.  The  Esco  "Ni-ag-ra”  Cooler  with 
patented  Neck-High  Water-Leveler  keeps  icy 
water  well  above  milk  level  in  every  can.  For 
information  write:  Esco  Cabinet  Company, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Empire  Milking  Machine  suits  the  cow; 
imitating  to  her  complete  satisfaction  the  natural 
sucking  action  of  a  calf.  No  milker  matches 
Empire’s  patented  teat-cups  .  .  .  with  their  gentle 
non-stretch  inflation  and  3-sided  massage.  Many 
Empires  have  been  in  use  20  to  30  years!  Avail¬ 
able  in  both  Single  and  Double  Units.  Portable 
and  pipe-line  models.  Write  for  booklet.  Empire 
Milking  Machine  Co.,  Div.  of  Esco  Cabinet  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
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A  Mother’s  Hands 


irs  TIME  TO  PLAN  FOR  THE 

Comfort  and  Convenience 

OF  A  UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM 


Look  forward  to  modern,  efficient  heating 
...to  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System! 

There's  a  Utica  system  for  every  type  of 
home  ...  hot  water  or  steam  ...  for  oil  or 
coal  .  .  .  offering  trouble-free,  healthful 

heat  —  day  and  night,  year  in,  year  out!  _ 

Veterans’  housing  is  first  — you’re  next ...  1.  If I 

so  wait  for  a  Utica  System! 

Lifetime  Comfort  and  Economy  |L  mk ,  i 

Your  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System  will  ■ 

come  to  stay  . . .  for  it’s  made  for  service, 
giving  clean,  even,  healthful  heat  with  art 
economy  of  fuel! 

RED  SQUARE  BOILERS 

...  made  in  a  complete  range 
of  sizes  to  meet  your  heating 
requirements  efficiently ! 


UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEMS 
are  installed  by  authorized 
dealers  In  your  neighborhood 

Write  to  us  for  the  name  of  the  dealer 
in  your  community  who  can  install 
your  Utica  Heating  System, 


UTICA  RADIATORS 

...  engineered  for  efficiency,  and 
made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  to  fit  any 
decorative  scheme  unobtrusively. 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 
2215  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


FEET  HURT? 


SOFT-SPONGY  ; 
ALL  < 


Try 

Dr.  Barron’s 
New 
Fool 

Cushions 

LIKE  WALKING  ON  A  PILLOW ! 

Do  you  suffer  from  metatarsal  CALLOUSES, 
CORNS,  WEAK  ARCH  FOOT  PAINS? 
Try  Dr.  Barron’s  New  Foot  Cushions  for 
blessed  relief!  LIGHT.  SPONGY,  AIR-VENTILATED. 
Pits  all  shoes.  Cushions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET 
from  HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful 
for  tired,  aching  feet.  Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure." 
Happy  customer  writes:  “X  feel  like  I  have  new  feet 
in  just  a  few  hours."  n.  n.,  Sedan,  Kan.  Send  only 
SI. 98  for  A  PAIR  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  STATE 
SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY 
TRIAL  GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 
ORTHO  CO.,  Ill  W.83d  St.,  Dept.  5E,  New  York  City  24 


WALL  PAPEP 


HIGH  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  PRICES! 

Distinctive  designs  and  colorings 
that  give  your  home  charm  and 
grace.  You  select  your  own  pattern 
from  our  extra  large  samples. 
We  Pay  Shipping  Charges. 

Unusual  loose-leaf  catalog  free 
Lowest  Prices 

Every  Sample  Available  Immediately 


Quality  Wall  Papers 

Box  252fHMadison, Conn. 


RUPTURED  MAN 

Wants  to  Help  Others 

If  you  are  an  honest  man  and  have 
groin  or  scrotal  rupture,  I  want  to  send 
you  my  “Sta-Put”  Rupture  Support  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  If  fully  satisfied, 
pay  me  only  $8.65  for  single  rupture  or 
$9.85  for  double.  Sta-Put  is  my  own 
“getup.”  It  helped  me  and  I  am  sure, 
it  will  help  you.  No  gouging.  No  harsh 
binding  pressure  on  hips  or  spine.  Send 
no  money.  Simply  write  for  blank  to 
fill  out.  A  postal  will  do.  Remember, 
no  money  in  advance.  No  deposit.  I 
trust  you  fully. 

E.  H.  SCOTT 

1034  Herald  Bldg.  Watertown,  New  York 


For  Freezing  or  Canning 
Fruits  . .  Use  Freezaid! 

Prevents  browning  and 
flavor  loss.  Keeps  your ' 
frozen  or  canned  fruits 
temptingly  fresh  and 
appetizing.  Also  for  fresh 
fruits,  salads  and  desserts, 

•A  lb.  Jar,  only  $1.00 
At  your  dealer  or  write: 

BEACON  LABORATORIES 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WOOL  GROWERS 

HAVE  YOUR  WOOL  MANUFACTURED 
INTO  BLANKETS.  ETC. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO 

SBIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 

Sltippensburg,  Pennsylvania 


RUPTURE! 

An  nmnmng  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light,  neat.cool.saru  tary . 

I  Proof  of  Results,  All  correspondence  confidential. 

*  Brooks  Company,  3684>State  St,  Marshall,  Mich 

ALL  NYLON  seamless  sheer  hosiery,  first  quality. 

postpaid  $1.25  pr.  State  Blze.  Mail  check  with  order 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ENTERPRISES  COMPANY 
p.  0.  Box  816,  Grand  Central  Sta.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  MAINE  WOOLEN  REMNANTS  For 

Suits,  Coats,  Dresses.  Send  10c  for  samples  Mid  prices 

FLORENCE  MOODY,  FARMINGTON,  MAINE 

ROLL  DEVELOPED  and  8  prints  ,25c  or  8  en- 
laroements  30c.  Reprints  3c.  Enlargements  4c. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-C,  ALBANY  2.  N.  Y. 


DRESS  GOODS 

FAST  COLOR  LAWNS,  PERCALES,  CREPES 

Sanforized  fast  color  twills  for  dresses,  house- 
coats,  aprons,  etc.  in  beautiful  stripes  and 
florals*  49c  to  $1 .39  per  yard.  Send  us  your  trial 
order.  Postage  paid  with  remittance  or  ask 
for  samples. 

References:  Dun's  or  1st  Natl.  Bank.  Oradell,  N.  J. 

ORADELL  FABRICS  CO.,  ORADELL,  N.  i. 


My  mother’s  hands  were  beautiful,  At  menial  tasks  the  whole  day  long 

Not  smooth  nor  lily  white,  The  household  work  she’d  do, 

But  hands  that  touched  us  tenderly  But  she  could  always  dry  those  hands 

And  tucked  us  in  at  night.  To  tie  a  baby’s  shoe. 

Now  in  that  Home  beyond  the  skies 
Where  she  has  gone  to  rest, 

I  trust  that  mother’s  hands  will  be 
By  Him  supremely  blest. 

—  Elizabeth  Jardine  Wagner 


Safety  Measures  for  Baby 

Did  you  read  the  wonderful  statistics 
published  this  year  in  Washington, 
D.  G.  about  the  health  of  babies?  It 
was  announced  that  “infant  mortality 
had  dropped  to  the  lowest  point  in 
American  history  and  appeared  to  be 
declining  further.”  Just  what  does  that 
mean?  That  doctors,  nurses,  scientists, 
and  parents  are  making  the  world  so 
safe  for  babies  that  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  ever,  of  those  born  during  the 
past  several  months,  has  survived  the 
perils  of  the  first  year  of  life. 

How  is  this  accomplished?  Well, 
doctors  save  lives  through  protection 
against  diseases  which  used  to  claim 
so  many  before  the  first  birthday  ar¬ 
rived.  Parents  have  come  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  having  infants  im¬ 
munized  against  diptheria,  vaccinated 
against  smallpox,  and  given  other  safe¬ 
guards  as  the  physician  decides  they 
are  needed.  Expectant  mothers  more 
than  ever  before  pay  regular  visits  to 
their  doctors;  the  same  is  true  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  baby  to  the  doctor’s  office  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year.  Baby  Week  is  again 
being  observed  in  early  May. 

Avoidable  accidents  have  always  been 
a  hazard  affecting  baby  health  and  caus¬ 
ing  loss  of  life  or  limb.  Scientists  have 
produced  various  safety  devices  now 
recognized  by  mothers  as  a  help  both 
to  the  baby  and  its  parents.  One  such 
safety  product  is  a  broad  strong  tape 
and  seat  arrangement,  in  which  to 
carry  a  child  six  months  old  or  older. 
One  broad  tape  goes  over  the  adult’s 
shoulders,  another  around  the  baby  who 
sits  on  the  padded  seat  carried  at  the 
father’s  side.  Baby  is  safe,  Dad’s  arms 
are  free,  if  he  is  the  toter!  The  same 
applies  to  the  mother  who  wants  to  go 
to  the  nearby  village  store  for  a  small 
errand. 

But  when  nap  or  bedtime  comes  and 
the  baby  is  tucked  away  out  of  sight 
and  possibly  out  of  hearing,  many 
babies  slip  underneath  their  covers 
and  smother.  Special  safety  devices  are 
essential  at  this  time.  Your  Visiting 
Nurse  has  found  one  type  of  sleeping 
protection  very  fine  indeed.  It  is  a 
wide  belt  of  light  webbing  which  goes 
about  the  baby’s  waist  and  fits  securely 
so  it  cannot  possibly  slide  up.  Webbing 
straps  go  over  the  shoulders  and  fasten 
to  the  belt  at  the  waist.  A  sturdy 


Courtesy  W.  A.  Ward,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Baby  Week  is  just  an  incident  in  this 
young  man’s  happy  days,  but  his  mother 
knows  that  good  care  now,  week  by 
week,  will  help  him  grow  to  be  a 
healthy,  useful  American, 

webbing  extension  fastens  on  each  side 
of  the  crib  or  carriage. 

There  are  many  types  of  these  on  the 
market,  but  be  sure  to  select  one  which 
encircles  both  the  waist  and  shoulders. 
If  for  any  reason  it  cannot  be  tied  to 
the  bed,  you  can  do  as  your  Visiting 
Nurse  does — pin  it  securely  at  each 
end,  beyond  the  baby’s  reach,  with 
huge  horse  blanket  safety  pins.  Ask 
to  see  washable  webbing  safety  belts 
or  sleeping  harnesses.  There  is  nothing 
better  as  described  above,  to  keep  a 
child  from  getting  uncovered,  falling 
out  of  bed  or  slipping  beneath  the 
blankets.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 

English  research  workers  hold  a  U.  S. 
patent  on  another  process  to  make  from 
soybean,  wheat  or  rye  flour  a  product 
which  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
whipped  cream.  The  flour  is  emulsified 
with  vegetable  or  animal  oils  and  may 
be  colored  and  flavored. 


BIG  BARGAIN  BOX 

over  3  lbs.,  about  15 
lovely,  colorful  prints, 
material.  ONLY  $2.25 
direct  postpaid  —  send 
CLAIRE  REED, 

DEPT.  31,  N 


-  Selected  Quilt  Pieces  well 
yds.  Hundreds  of  pieces  of 
plaids,  stripes  and  plain 

at  your  local  store  or  sent 
cheek  or  money  order. 

110  BEDFORD  STREET. 
EW  YORK  14,  N.  Y. 


•  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS  • 

Of  the  finest  quality.  Select  yours  In  your  own  home, 
from  large  samples  we  loan.  Postage  paid  both  ways. 

Write  YANKEE  FABRICS,  ROCKY  HILL.  CONN. 


Luncheon  Set  with  Pocket  Corner  for  Napkin 


The  June  Bride  is  sure  to  fall  in  love 
with  this  dainty  lunheon  set,  with 
crocheted  insertions.  The  new  corner 
pocket  for  the  napkin  is  an  attractive 
as  well  as  handy  feature,  and  if  you 
know  the  color  of  the  bride’s  dishes, 
you  might  make  the  set  in  a  harmon¬ 
izing  color.  Organdy  is  shown  here,  but 
other  suitable  materials  may  be  used 
with  no  loss  of  appeal.  For  leaflet  of 


full  directions,  write  for  LUNCHEO 
SET,  enclosing  a  3-cent  stamp, 
dressed  to  Woman  and  Home  Dep  •, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  If,  at  the  same 
time,  you  order  our  regular  dress  an 
needlework  patterns  on  page  337,  pie 
use  separate  sheets  of  paper  f°r  0lr  j 
convenience.  Printing  your  name  a 
address,  helps  sure  delivery. 
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you  CAN  ALWAYS  TXUST 
i/NCWS  TO  CtOfiOX. . . 
/rS  Bct/ta-Gsa/tle/ 

A  PIECE  of  linen  needn't 
be  o  priceless  heirloom  to 
win  your  favor.  It  could 
be  baby's  pillowcase— or  a  favorite 
luncheon  cloth.  Whatever  it  is,Clorox 
will  gently  make  it  white  as  new 
(brighten  it,  if  it’s  color-fast).  Clorox 
not  only  beautifies,  it  also  makes 
laundry  fresh,  sanitary.  And  Clorox 
removes  stubborn  stains  such  as  wine, 
fruit,  coffee,  blood,  many  ink,  dye 
and  medicine  stains . . .  even  scorch, 
mildew.  Directions  on  the  label. 

AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  o!  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions... 
it‘s  always  uniform  . . .  it's  always  dependable! 


Cep*.  >947,Oorai  Ommuu)  Co, 


•the  Greatest  Value  in  America/ 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
SleeplessNights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keeP  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don’t 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
«P  nights.  Frequenter  scanty  passages  with  smart¬ 
ing  and  burning  sometimes  Bhows  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t 
“Igjf^wsconditionandlosevaluable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
'°S8  °f  Pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
“yes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait  1  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
tor  oyer  60  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


FLEX -0-SEUL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 
Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00;  Postpaid!  1 100  $1.98;  100  25  Cents.  Prints 
cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (N),  Bedford.  Penna. 
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This  rural  scene,  sketched  by  Mrs. 
Isabelle  Hirsch,  a  New  York  State, 
R-  N.-Y.  reader,  is  enlarged  in  pen  and 
ink  from  her  own  miniature  in  water 
colors.  It  first  came  to  Woman  and 
Home  desk  on  a  letter  and  now  illus¬ 
trates  this  interesting  hobby  story.  Mrs. 
Hirsch  began  sketching  only  last 
Summer. 

ft*  N.-Y.  Ad  Sketch  Aids 
Water  Color  Hobby 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  I  would 
ever  take  up  the  hobby  of  water  colors. 
But  last  year  our  next  door  Summer 
neighbors  on  Peekskill  Hollow  Brook 
were  a  family  of  water  color  enthu¬ 
siasts,  and  had  with  them  supplies  of 
tubes,  brushes,  drawing  paper,  glass 
bottles  for  water,  and  rags  to  clean  the 
brushes.  One  day,  I  decided  to  “sit 
in”  as  an  observer.  I  strolled  across 
the  lawn,  and  sat  down  near  enough 
to  observe  their  technique.  They  seemed 
to  enjoy  themselves  so  much  I  finally 
yielded  to  their  friendly  challenge  to 
join  them,  and  somehow  found  the 
courage  to  make  a  sketch.  That  sketch 
started  a  hobby  that  gives  me  more 
pleasure  as  time  goes  by.  And  so,  I 
think,  it  can  for  you. 

I  have  found  that  the  three  primary 
colors  plus  black  and  white  are  enough 
for  a  starter,  although  one  may  pur¬ 
chase  single  tubes  or  complete  sets 
which  usually  contain  a  booklet  of  in¬ 
structions.  Good  sense  can  supplement 
set  instructions.  For  instance,  when  you 
want  to  sketch  a  familiar,  but  hitherto 
undrawn,  object  and  are  puzzled  as 
to  how  to  handle  the  perspective,  look 
in  catalogs,  magazines  and  newspapers. 
As  soon  as  you  find  an  illustration  of 
the  object,  or  something  similar,  note 
how  the  professional  artist  handles  the 
shading  and  perspective.  Such  study 


can  only  result  in  improvement  and 
therefore  confidence. 

One  day,  I  wanted  to  draw  a  weather 
vane  with  a  roof  and  winter  bird 
feeding  station.  Unfortunately,  all  the 
feeding  houses  at  our  place  are  square 
with  peaked  roofs.  After  a  short  search, 
I  found  an  illustration  of  a  round  chick 
brooder  and  a  silo  in  a  Rural  New- 
Yorker  advertisement.  Concentration  on 
both  constructions  enabled  me  to  draw 
the  round  feeding  platform  with  a 
slightly  pitched  roof,  here  illustrated. 

Is  Summertime  the  only  time  for 
painting?  Indeed  not.  Drawing  is  an 
all  year  round  hobby.  Decorations 
painted  on  stationery,  envelopes,  and 
even  gift  wrapping  paper  can  be 
painted  whenever  time  is  available. 
Decorating  greeting  cards  is  most  en¬ 
joyable,  and  what  friend  does  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  personal  touch?  I  know 
that  I  did,  when  I  received  a  water 
color  Christmas  card  from  the  ladies 
who  introduced  me  to  this  pleasant 
pastime.  Ideas  for  cards  can  be  gleaned 
from  cards  you  received,  liked  and 
saved,  or  I  would  be  glad  to  exchange 
letters  and  greeting  cards  with  people 
who  are  interested  in  this  hobby.  By 
Christmas  you  too  should  be  able  to 
do  your  own!  i.  h. 

Clovers  Crop  Up  Again 

While  reading  over  back  numbers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  I  saw  several 
repiles  to  a  query  on  five  and  six  leaf 
clovers.  I  hope  it  will  do  to  revive  this 
familiar  wayside  topic  this  Spring. 

For  many  years,  I  have  explored  the 
countryside  of  northern  Vermont,  on 
the  alert  for  birds,  flowers  and  ferns. 
In  this  way,  I  have  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  clover.  I  found  most  of 
the  four,  five  and  six  leafed  clovers 
on  red  clover  plants,  and  very  large. 
Occasionally,  I  have  picked  a  seven 
leafed  clover.  Although  I  found  quite 
a  few  four  leafed  on  the  pink  Alsatin 
clover  plants,  I  very  rarely  found  one 
on  white  plants.  In  general  the  five  and 
six  leafed  have  been  on  the  red  clover. 

Incidentally,  the  four  leaf  clover 
certainly  brought  its  share  of  pleasure 
and  profit  to  a  friend  of  mine  recently. 
Driving  to  her  house  last  Summer,  we 
passed  a  field  of  wonderful  thick  red 
top.  “Oh,  we  must  hunt  for  four  leafed 
clovers,”  my  companions  said.  Later 
that  day,  four  of  us  grown-ups  and  five 
year  old  David  began  the  search.  In 
less  than  20  minutes  we  had  over  90 
of  these  clovers.  We  gave  them  all  to 
our  hostess  who  seemed  quite  eager  to 
have  them,  for  some  mysterious  reason. 
It  was  not  until  this  Winter  at  the 
Church  Fair  that  I  learned  why.  She 
had  had  them  pressed,  mounted  on 
small  white  rectangular  cards,  and  out¬ 
lined  in  gold,  thus  making  nearly  100 
attractive  place  cards.  They  brought 
in  a  good  piece.  Perhaps  some  reader 
will  also  try  this.  mrs.  a.  k. 


Spring  Is  the  Time  to  Blossom  Out  in  New  Things 

CT 


THE  NEW  SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK,  15c,  is  just  off  the  press!  Its  36  pages  offer  150 
practical,  attractive ^  designs  for _  every  age  and  occasion.  Order  your  Summer  Book  early. 

OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c  also  has  excellent  variety  in  useful  patterns. 

„  5?  T  baskets  of  flowers  and  roses  are  dainty  to  embroider  in  colors 

on  towels,  pillowcases  or  scarf  ends.  Warm  iron  transfer  with  6  motifs:  complete  instruc¬ 
tions.  11c. 

2968  —  RUN  THIS  UP  some  rainy  afternoon;  it  is  that  easy  to  make  this  dress!  Choose 
3  go<)£ing  color  and  a  handsome  belt.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  2%  yds.  39-in.  16c. 

,  .  30: v  JTT  DR.^SS  AND  BOLERO  to  keynote  the  new  season’s  wardrobe  for  special  social 
doings!  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  36.  4V2  yds.  39-in.  16c. 

2123 —  BUTTON-ON  BONNET;  panel  front  dress  with  panties  to  match,  and  an  easy- 
to-launder  outfit.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  3%  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

E-1048  —  CROCHETED  RNG  which  is  attractive  and  sturdy  for  any  room;  made  from 
cottons  or  silk  materials.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS;  list  style  numbers  clearly,  and  send  orders 
to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St,,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  New  York  City 
residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  66c. 


And  I  Can  Retire  In 
Only  7  More  Years 

Thousands  of  our  policy  holders  have 
the  wonderful  feeling  of  knowing  that 
in  a  few  more  short  years  they  can,  if 
they  wish,  retire  from  active  work. 

If  you  would  like  to  retire  at  middle 
age,  with  freedom  and  funds  for  travel¬ 
ing  or  for  enjoying  a  leisurely  life  in 
that  little  home  in  the  hills,  you  musfl 
plan  in  advance — and  it’s  never  too 
early  to  start.  Your  retirement  plan 
can  also  include  protection  for  your 
wife  and  family  through  the  inter¬ 
vening  yearsj 

Mail  the  coupon  for  details \ 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

F“  L  N.  Y.  $|6f9£* 

- - ---..COUPON . . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  C& 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

lam  interested  In  your  Retirement  Plans. 
Please  send  me  complete  information* 
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M-D0NALD 

WATER  SYSTEM 


j/O'i  Service- 

for  91  YEARS  4 


Abundant  running  water  Is  always  on 
tap  with  a  dependable  McDonald  Sys¬ 
tem.  And  what  a  comfort  it  is.  Saves 
so  much  work  —  so  many  steps.  Means 
more  enjoyable,  healthier  living  for 
all  the  family.  Provides  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  too.  Remember,  the  McDonald 
name  — it  stands  for  reliability,  so 
important  in  choosing 
your  system. 

DEEP  WELL 

Compact,  quiet,  dur¬ 
able  units — with  posi¬ 
tive  lubrication  and 
complete  accessibility. 

SHALLOW  WELL 

The  always- 
dependable 
series  420  sys¬ 
tems.  Simple. 
Serviceable. 
Leaders  in 
the  water 
system  field 
for  years. 
Also  Hydro- 
jet  systems. 
See  your  McDonald  dealer  or  write. 


A.  Y.  MPOONALD 

MFG.  CO. 

^  DUBUQUE. 

IOWA 

SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  (or  All 
Pureoses 


Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hatkensock,  N.  i. 

LADIES  FULL  FASHIONED  HOSIERY 

Nylons  —  Guaranteed  perfect  color.  Magic  Beige, 
sizes  8%  to  10%  ;  3  pairs  $4.00  postpaid, 

FRANK  W.  ROBINSON.  R.  D.  2.  READING.  ?A. 
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that  second  hand  book  shops  are  like 
orphanages.  The  younger  books  are  im¬ 
patient  to  be  taken,  crying  out:  “Take  me 
home  with  you.”  The  older  and  more 
patient  books  say  nothing,  but  -just  look 
at  me  out  of  their  sad  worn  covers. 

There  are  others,  too.  Those  are  the  par¬ 
ticular  books  I  like  to  listen  to  best.  They 
seem  to  say:  “You  really  must  meet  me  in¬ 
side  my  covers,  for  you'll  find  that  most 
of  my  fellow  members  have  shabby  covers 
but  warm  hearts.  Books  need  to  be  loved 
and  cherished  just  like  children.  In  some 
homes,  we  find  parents  that  care  for  us 
gently;  in  other  homes,  we  are  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten.”  Yes,  second  hand  book 
shopping  is  an  experience  all  its  own,  and 
one  that  I’d  like  you  all  to  enjoy  and 
understand.  Why  don’t  you  try  it  some¬ 
time? —  Amy  Levin,  14,  New  York. 


ey 
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Drawn  by  Lois  Miller,  17,  New  Jersey 
MEMORY  VERSE 
The  Storm  Breaks 
Dark  storm  clouds  lower, 

And  in  caverns  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
The  sea  murmurs. 

Dashing,  flinging  itself  ceaselessly 
Against  the  restraining  walls. 

The  sea  is  drear  and  ominous, 

Green  and  grey-black  its  waters. 

But  it  bursts  in  white  foamy  spray 
Against  the  jagged  rocks, 

The  sun  comes  through  the  clouds, 

And  at  my  feet  the  noon  flowers  open. 

And  the  perfume  of  wild  lilacs  fills  the  air. 

— By  Alice  Barkley 


L  KNW  S 

.... 

LETTERS ' 

Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Coote,  15,  New  York 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  17  years  old 
and  very  much  interested  in  the  hobbies 
of  boys  and  girls.  I  live  in  a  section  where 
there  are  no  big  farms  and  therefore,  I 
cannot  be  classed  with  some  of  the  readers 
of  this  page.  I  consider  them  very  lucky 
because  I’ve  always  wanted  to  live  on  a 
farm  and  maybe  some  day  I  will.  My  one 
ambition  in  life  is  to  own  and  operate  a 
large  scale  mink  farm.  Right  now,  I  am 
very  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing.  —  Arthur 
Anspacher,  17,  New  York. 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  lived  out  in  the 
country  all  my  life,  and  love  everything 
about  country  life.  I  have  a  lot  of  hobbies, 
and  pets.  On  my  walks  through  the  woods, 
I  have  collected  old  roots,  wood  plants  and 
mosses.  Among  my  pets  are  my  dog, 
“Fella,”  my  cat  named  “Nicholas  Nickleby, 
four  snails,  six  fat  tadpoles  that  I  am  rais¬ 
ing  to  plump  green  frogs,  and  one  alligator 
which  came  all  the  way  from  Florida  and 
is  guaranteed  to  live  1,000  years!  One  of 
my  favorite  “rainy  day”  hobbies  is  poring 
over  the  delightful  poems,  letters  and  draw¬ 
ing  in  Our  Page.  I  have  been  collecting  the 
Page  long  enough  to  feel  well  acquainted 
with  all  of  you.  —Amy  Levin,  14,  New  York. 

Dear  Readers:  Life  on  the  farm  is  very- 
different  to  me  because  I  lived  in  the  city 
until  four  years  ago.  J  have  a  lot  more  fun 
on  the  farm,  hunting  and  trapping,  and 
drawing  in  the  Winter  and  driving  the 
doodle  bug  and  pitching  hay  in  the  Summer. 
All  my  city  cousins  come  out  to  visit  us, 
and  enjoy  it  too.  When  they  come,  we  have 
picnics  if  it’s  Summer;  sleigh  rides  and  ice 
skating  if  it’s  Winter.  My  father  raises  milk 
cows  and  sells  the  milk.  I  hope  to  he  my 
Dad’s  partner  on  the  farm,  wrhen  I  grow 
up.  _  Wesley  Wagoner,  12,  New  York. 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  taking  second  year 
French  this  year  in  school.  There  must  be 
ouite  a  lot  of  “Our  Pagers”  who  take  up 
a  foreign  language  whether  it’s  French  or 
Spanish  or  German.  So  what  do  you  think 
of  the  idea  of  having  a  story  or  letter 
written  in  one  of  these  languages?  Those 
who  have  that  language  in  school  could 
benefit  from  the  practice.  I  am  writing  to 
five  people  from  France  now,  and  always 
get  a  thrill  when  I  see  the  foreign  postage 
stamp.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
anv  of  you  boys  or  girls  if  you  would  care 
to  write*.  —  Miriam  Roussin,  16,  New  Jersey. 

Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  am  a  sophomore  in 
high  school  and  1  am  planning  to  go  to 
college  and  then  to  be  a  pianist.  I  play  the 
piano  now,  the  E  flat  alto  horn  in  the  school 
band,  and  I  sing  first  soprano  in  the  school 
mixed  chorus.  Because  I  live  on  a  farm 
of  165  acres,  I  have  learned  to  love  animals, 
especially  horses  and  dogs.  I  have  no  real 
hobbies,  besides  music  unless  you  can  call 
this  a  hobby:  I  never  have  my  hair  fixed 
the  same  way  twice!  I  have  a  younger 
brother,  13  years  old,  and  a  sister  three, 
and  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  some 
of  the  followers  of  “Qur  Page”  would  write 
to  me.  It  doesn’t  matter  how  old  you  are, 
as  I  enjoy  associating  with  all  ages.  — 
Eleanor  L.  Baldwin,  15,  New  York. 

Dear  Readers:  I  would  like  to  become-1  ac¬ 
quainted  with  boys  and  girls  near  my  own 
age  —  18.  The  farm  I  live  on  now  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  vicinity  where  farms  are  few-. 
I  work  in  a  nearby  city  in  an  office,  and 
each  night  I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  home  to 
the  open  fields  and  country.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  “Our  Pagers”  soon. — Loretta  Barrows, 
18,  New  Jersey. 

SECOND  HAND  BOOK  SHOPPING 

“Dust  is  the  good  sweat  of  books.” 

“Amy,  I’ve  been  waiting  a  long  time  on 
these  shelves  for  you,”  the  little  books 
seemed  to  say,  when  I  walked  into  the 
second  hand  book  shop  not  long  ago.  Mom 
and  Dad  took  me  to  New  York,  you  see, 
and  knowing  how  much  I  love  books  es¬ 
pecially  old  books  with  the  smell  of  worn 
leather  and  the  delightful  dust,  they  let  me 
have  a  long  visit.  Somehow,  it  seems  to  me, 


THE  TRAVELING  CAMERA 

My  little  Brownie  camera  has  travelled 
with  me  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  I  have.  Mother  and  Dad  en¬ 
joy  looking  through  the  albums  as  much  as 
I  do,  turning  many  a  dull  evening  into  a 
picture  journey  down  memory  lane.  Brows¬ 
ing  through,  one  can  see  all  one’s  favorite 
friends  —  my  little  dog,  Cheifie,  sitting  up 
so  cute  —  now  he’s  dead  but  his  pictures 
are  still  here.  Turning  on,  there  is  the 
picture  of  me  in  my  first  “long  dress” — 
wasn’t  I  happy!  Then  a  group  of  my  cousins 
down  in  Maryland  whom  I  never  saw  until 
I  was  14,  and  my  “Big-Brother”  cousin 
whom  I  snapped  just  before  he  went  over¬ 
seas  in  1944.  Next  to  this  picture  is  the  one 
taken  last  year,  when  he  came  back  to 
America. 

Taking  pictures  is  easy,  but  I  have  found 
natural  shots — those  which  don’t  look  posed 
—  the  best.  For  example,  take  someone 
leaning  over  a  barn  fence,  getting  ready  to 
take  off  on  his  bike,  throwing  corn  to  the 
chickens.  Recently  we  took  a  time  exposure 
of  my  teacher  with  my  girl-friend  looking 
over  her  shoulder.  Silhouettes  are  f  n,  too, 
and  break  up  the  sameness  of  ordinary  snap¬ 
shots.  Now,  I’m  looking  forward  to  trying 
some  color  film  and  ultimately  to  owning 
a  home  movie  camera  and  projector.  These 
may  just  be  dreams,  but  they’re  fun.  Until 
then,  I’m  very  content  with  my  little 
Brownie. 

Have  you  a  photo-collection?  If  not,  do 
get  an  album!  If  you're  like  me,  once  you 
start  picture  taking,  you’ll  never  stop,  and 
you’ll  want  your  camera  with  you  wherever 
you  go — whether  you  travel  to  Timbuctoo 
or  three  miles  down  the  road  to  visit  a 
friend.  —  Grace  Adams.  16,  New  York. 


“CHERRY  AMES,  STUDENT  NURSE” 

A  Book  Review 

A  few  days  after  arriving  at  Spencer 
Hospital  to  study  nursing.  Cherry  Ames 
and  some  other  “probies”  were  standing 
at  the  Bulletin  Board,  talking.  Suddenly  the 
chief  surgeon,  Doctor  Wylie,  came  up  the 
hall.  Seeing  Cherry,  he  said,  “Wipe  that 
rouge  off  your  cheeks.”  Cherry  started  to 
say  that  she  couldn’t  but  Doctor  Wylie 
continued  up  the  hall  using  fast  steps  and 
with  his  coat  tails  flapping.  After  he  had 
turned  the  corner,  one  of  the  graduate 
nurses,  who  had  overheard  the  remark, 
told  her  that  she  had  better  do  as  Doctor 
Wylie  said.  Cherry  replied:  “I  can’t  wipe 
it  off  because  its  me.”  This  remark  set 
the  others  to  laughing,  but  unfortunately 
Doctor  Wylie  didn’t  understand.  Every 
time  he  saw  Cherry  after  that,  he  repeated 
his  advice  to  wipe  the  rouge  off  her  face. 
From  this  incident  you  can  see  that  this 
book,  written  by  Helen  Wells,  has  a  bit 
of  laughs  in  it.  Eighteen  year  old  Cherry 
is  the  main  character,  but  we  meet  many 
others — her  teacher,  her  friends,  her  parents 


Pen  and  Ink — Drawn  by  Beatrice  Thompson, 
18,  New  Hampshire. 


“l  Only  Want  to  Play” — Lois  Miller,  17,  N.  J. 


and  Sally  Chase — the  rubber  doll  the  nurses 
practiced  on  in  class.  For  anyone  who  likes 
to  read  stories  about  the  experiences,  mis¬ 
takes,  and  the  final  success  of  a  girl  study¬ 
ing  to  be  a  nurse,  I  would  certainly  recom¬ 
mend  “Cherry  Ames,  Student  Nurse.”  — 
Shirley  Hamilton,  12,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  My  4-H  work  now 
is  not  with  the  group  itself  because  I  am 
busy  keeping  house  for  my  father  and 
brother  on  our  70  acre  farm;  my  mother 
died  five  years  ago.  I  am  16  years  old  and 
we  live  five  miles  from  the  great  St. 
Lawrence  River.  I  also  work  outdoors  in 
the  garden  and  in  Summer  in  the  barn.  My 
hobbies  are  cooking,  keeping  a  diary,  scrap¬ 
books,  and  saving  all  letters  that  I  receive. 
I  will  answer  all  who  write  to  me.  I  am 
now  writing  to  girls  and  boys  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  —  Mae  Carr,  16,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Grace  Adam,  16,  New  York 


SPRING  IS  HERB 

It  seems  that  it  was  only  yesterday 
I  walked  along  the  snowdrift  lane. 
Watching  snowbirds  chirping,  and 
The  spinning  metal  weather  vane. 


Dear  4-H’ers:  When  I  lived  in  the  city,  I 
belonged  to  a  4-H  Club  and  I  wish  there 
was  a  4-H  Club  near  where  I  live  now.  We 
have  been  on  the  farm  for  two  years  and 
my  nearest  friend  lives  a  mile  away.  I  en¬ 
joyed  my  garden;  I  raised  radishes,  onions, 
turnips,  tomatoes  and  carrots.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  other  4-H’ers.  —  James 
Furgerson,  12,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  The  Gardening  Club  is  my 
4-H  project.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  I  think 
farm  work  is  fun.  For  hobbies,  I  collect 
birds’  nests  and  make  model  airplanes.  My 
brother  is  only  three  years  old.  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  other  4-H  members.  — 
Donald  Sypek,  10,  New  York. 


Dear  4-H’ers:  I  belong  to  the  4-H  Club 
and  raise  Muscovy  ducks  as  my  project. 
In  the  Summer,  my  mother  and  father  take 
me  to  the  Rhinebeck  County  Fair  and  the 
Danbury  Fair,  too.  My  favorite  sports  are 
swimming,  horseback  riding,  ice  skating  and 
basketball.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  post¬ 
cards  and  cardboard  match  covers,  of  which 
I  have  500.  I  think  Our  Page  is  a  good  way 
for  young  people  to  get  acquainted  and  to 
find  out  their  different  ambitions.  I  am 
anxiously  waiting  for  some  one  to  write  to 
me.  —  Ruth  Elaine  Mead,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  4-H’ers:  I'm  an  active  member  of 
4-H,  Explorer  Scouts  and  Order  of  De 
Molay,  so  you  see  I  find  it  easy  to  keep 
up  to  my  neck  in  work.  However,  I’m  look¬ 
ing  for  letter  writers  who  are  interested  in 
the  things  I  am:  Our  Page,  listening  to 
music,  dancing,  roller  skating  and  skiing. 
My  hobbies  are  collecting  matchbook  covers, 
stamps,  post  cards  and  keeping  a  scrap¬ 
book  of  events  in  my  life.  I  also  like  to 
direct  and  act  in  school  shows.  —  Bob 
Skinner,  17,  New  Hampshire. 


A  Portrait — Marilyn  Gumby,  10,  Vermont 


Time  has  passed,  and  Spring  is  here. 
And  the  lane,  as  I  walk  along. 

Is  bordered  with  dogwood  and  tulips 
And  I  hear  the  robin’s  song. 

—  Elizabeth  Fitch,  18,  Maryland 

THE  LOVELIEST  TIME  OF  THE  YEAR 
Spring  is  the  loveliest  time  of  the  yea- 
Bird  songs  everywhere  you  can  hear; 

The  flowers  are  very  pretty  to  see 
Oh,  guess  who’s  there  —  The  Honey  Bee  ’ 
And  the  lawn  is  very,  very  green, 
Sparrows  on  branches  may  be  seen; 

Other  little  birds  are  flying  about 
Among  the  new  leaves  in  and  out. 

—  Elizabeth  Holz,  II,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Coote,  15,  New  York 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with  the 
name  and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The 
address  will  be  completed  and  the  mail 
forwarded.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed. 

Letters  wanted  by  “Our  Pagers”  in  New 
York  State:  Elizabeth  Coote,  15;  Marlene 
Watson,  II;  Phyllis  Stampy,  13;  Eleanor 
Baldwin,  15;  Joan  Kwasnieski,  14;  Terry 
Kolis,  17;  Rosalyn  Reines,  15;  Iva  Sturdevant, 
16;  Catherine  Peckham,  16;  Dorothy  Douglas, 
13;  Joe  Proctor,  13;  Joyce  Keiper,  15;  Mae 
Carr,  16;  Elaine  Mead,  15;  Esther  Eisenhart. 
11;  Ruth  Grossfaber,  13;  Stewart  French,  15; 
Margery  Kellogg,  12;  Miriam  Duke,  9;  Esther 
Thomas,  14;  Juliet  Scheiper,  12;  Caroline 
McClure,  14;  Frederica  Ulrich,  12;  Muriel 
Shepard,  14;  Susanna  Nevelizer,  16;  Shirley 
Genway,  13;  Eleanor  Steinburgh,  10. 

Letters  wanted  by  Our  Pagers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  Jennie  Honolu,  13;  Audrey  Uncaplu, 
16;  Mildred  Klein,  17;  Mary  Palenkas,  15: 
Gwynth  Yost,  16;  Geraldine  Welty,  14;  Emily 
Speicher,  17;  Evelyn  Blouse;  Irene  Machon. 
14;  Dorothy  Kemmer,  13;  Donald  Zetten- 
moyer,  9;  Marian  Dressier,  14. 

Letters  wanted  by  Our  Pagers  in  New 
Jersey:  Ann  Rilto,  16;  Loretta  Barrows,  18; 
Willis  Doughty,  15;  Miriam  Roussin,  16. 

Letters  wanted  by  Our  Pagers  in-  the 
following  States:  Bob  Skinner,  17,  New 
Hampshire;  Helen  Garanse.  14,  Ohio;  Ann 
Hobbs,  11,  Maryland;  Barbara  Gibbs,  14. 
Vermont;  Arelene  La  Row,  13,  Vermont; 
Marjorie  Moore,  16,  Connecticut;  Kendall 
Orlomoski,  12,  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Lawrenz,  14,  New  York 

What  wonderful  days!  What  wonders  the 
sunshine  makes  with  man,  beast  and  plants. 
It  is  truly  good  to  be  alive! 

In  answer  to  several  questions  as  to  why 
we  don’t  have  a  column  devoted  to  photo¬ 
graphs,  might  I  say  ..it  is  a  wonderful  idea 
but  space  is  better  devoted  to  your  original 
sketching.  I  suggest  that  you  swap  photo¬ 
graphs  direct  with  each  other.  It  is  a 
wonderful  hobby  and  we  all  like  to  hear 
about  your  different  methods  and  results. 
Do  any  of  you  do  your  own  developing. 
This  is  fascinating  for  you  can  get  an 
sorts  of  different  effects  according  to  the 
time  the  sensitized  paper  is  exposed  to  the 
light.  There  are  such  things  as  “dodging 
that  is  keeping  the  light  from  a  certain  por- 
tion  of  the  negative  that  is  too  dark  in  order 
to  let  the  rest  of  the  negative  catch  up 
with  it.  This  is  done  in  printing  or  enlarg¬ 
ing.  Let  us  hear  some  of  your  experiences. 

Someone  suggested  a  column  for  jokes. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  idea? 

Please,  boys  and  girls,  be  patient.  If  your 
contribution  hasn’t  appeared  as  yet,  per¬ 
haps  it  will  in  a  later  issue.  It  is  not  easy' 
to  choose  from  so  much  excellent  work. 
Next  month  school  will  be  out  and  you  can 
look  forward  to  some  vacation  time,  and  a 
chance  to  do  some  special  work  for  Oui 
p3§G,,r  , 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  state  youi 
name,  age,  and  State.  E.  U. 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today  I  \ 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

New  Gas  And  Diesel  Electric 
GENERATOR  SETS 


50%  off.  5  K\V.  110/220  V.  1  ph.  60  cycle  auto¬ 
matic.  BARGAIN  2.5  K\V.  110  V.  1  ph.  60  cycle. 
For  bungalow  300  watt  115  v.  $97.00.  Also  many  other 
sizes  with  tools,  spare  parts.  Export  packed. 

Immediate  Delivery 

SPRAYED  INSULATION  INC. 

78  Hawthorne  PL,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


THOR 


TOOLS  AVAILABLE 


Size  No. 

Free  Speed 

R.  P.  M. 

Price 

VS  UI4  DP 

1900 

$35.50 

>A"  U 14  AP 

2500 

35.50 

'A"  U  14  K 

2500 

42.00 

%"  UBD 

750 

59.50 

•A"  U44 

500 

64.50 

5/16"  UAD 

1700 

55.00 

ORDERS  FILLED  IMMEDIATELY 


10%  Discount  on  order  of  3  or  more  tools. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

ALB1N  MACHINE  CO.  INC. 

22  W.  25th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  WA  9-2625 
Catalog  on  Request 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  new  electric  motors. 


LIGHTNING  IS  STRIKING! 


ARE  YOUR  BUILDINGS  SAFE? 

V'6%|toOt>S 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

Send  for  circular  "Invasion  from 
the  Sky"  and  name  of  your  near¬ 
est  authorized  Thompson  dealer. 


GEOROB  B.  THOMPSON  CO. 

Lightning  Rod  Manufacturer*  Since  19fO 
604  -  41st  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis  12,  Minn. 


TWO-MAN  TENTS  $11  QC 

WAR  SURPLUS— NEW  *»•«“ 

Complete  Outfit  • —  poles, 
ropes,  and  tent  pins  go 
with  each  tent— 1  Ms  ft. 
wide,  7  ft,  long,  nearly 
f  *t-  high.  Ample  room 
ror  two  men.  Waterproof 
—Reversible.  Heavy  re¬ 
inforced  rubber  floor, 
weighs  10.  lbs.  Costs 
$32.00  to  make.  Immediate  -— 

delivery.  Send  check  or  money  order.  F.  O.  B. 
Boston.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  If  not  satisfied. 

HAWKES  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

143  Federal  St.,  Dept.  R,  Boston  10,  Mass. 


_  SMART  MEN  PREFER  DUMONT 

MEN’S  WRIST  WATCH  MOVEMENT 

J“st _ Arrived — Brand  New,  Fresh  Stock 


$095 

O  TAX 

^iNCL. 

POSTPAID 


t  W  aterproof  #  Non  Mag- 
I  netic  •  Chrome  Case  • 

I  Shock  Resistant# Leather 
Strap# Sweep  Second  Hand 
I  #Radlum  Hands,  Dial  # 

Precision  Timekeeper.  Below  OPA  Price. 
Send  cash,  check  or  money  order.  Or 
C.O.D.  plus  postage.  5  Day  MONEY 
BACK  GUARANTEE.  BOYS’  WATCH 
.—vrc.;—— —  same  features.  ONLY  $8.95.  LADIES’ 
J£WEL  WATCH  $9.95.  SPECIAL  OFFER:  Included 
without  Extra  Cost  with  cash  orders  for  men’s  and 
n°AM^Watches  a  $3.00  stainless  steel  EXPANSION 
“AND.  Order  direct.  RIVERSIDE  WATCH  CO., 
_ _ ACCORD,  NEW  YORK _ _ 

MAPLE  PRODUCERS! 

S*  Your  Equipment  and  Prepare  for  1948.  The 
toper  Time  to  Install  an  Evaporator  is  During  the 
Summer  and  Fall  Months. 

Write  For  Catalogue  “A” 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 
 Ogdetisburg,  New  York 


i  P  A  T  E  N  T  S 

Ji  TRADE  MARKS  •  COPYRIGHTS 

Laf  orest  S.  Sauls  bury 

I  ...  Registered  Patent  Attorney 
3  55  W«t  42nd  St.,  New  York  18  •  WAtkins  9-! 


Grange  News 

“In  your  issue  of  January  18  you 
had  an  interesting  article  ‘Long-Lived 
Grangers.’  I  am  sending  you  a  clipping 
from  a  local  paper  telling  of  one  of 
even  longer  membership,  Mrs.  Alberta 
W.  Wickersham,  of  Russellville,  Grange 
No.  91,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  My  father  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  Grange  and  I  was  a  member 
for  many  years  and  can  well  applaud 
the  tribute  paid  Mrs.  Wickersham  for 
her  loyal  and  unselfish  service  in  the 
organization.”  J.  Howard  Broomell 

The  clipping  reads  as  follows: 

“At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Russell¬ 
ville  Grange  No.  91,  a  most  deserving 
tribute  was  tendered  Mrs.  Wickersham, 
who  has  been  a  member  for  60  years/’ 
The  tribute  ran  thus:  “On  April  24, 
1886,  a  small  shy  girl  of  14  years  sent 
in  her  application  to  join  the  Grange. 
On  May  12,  1886,  she  received  her  first 
and  second  degrees  and  at  a  special 
meeting  called  on  May  18,  she  took 
her  third  and  fourth  degrees.  She  was 
put  to  work  right  away  on  the  program, 
and  recited,  ‘Sowing  and  Reaping.’  This 
little  girl  was  ‘Bertie’  Wood,  now 
known  as  Mrs.  Wickersham.  She  served 
as  Editor  of  the  Grange  paper  from 
1894  to  1898,  as  well  as  filling  the  office 
of  secretary.  She  was  active  in  many 
offices  during  the  years,  serving  as 
pianist  quite  often.  She  served  as 
Secretary  again  from  1938  to  1941.  Her 
record  proved  that  her  heart  was  in 
the  Grange.  Mrs.  Wickersham  still  at¬ 
tends  most  of  the  meetings,  and  her 
faithfulness  to  Russellville  Grange 
should  be  an  incentive  to  all  to  be 
better  Grangers.” 


The  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  Pomona 
Grange  recently  met  with  East  Smith- 
field  Grange  for  an  all  day  and  evening 
session.  Roll  call  of  officers  was  an¬ 
swered  by  their  telling  something  they 
wished  Pomona  Grange  could  accom¬ 
plish  in  1947.  Some  wished  for  better 
attendance,  others  for  more  interest  in 
the  young  people  and  commmunity  life, 
and  Grange  work  itself.  Committees 
were  appointed,  including:  Resolutions, 
Earle  Bidlack,  Thurston  Shumway,  Mrs. 
G.  S.  Von  Wolffradt,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Watts 
and  Scott  Jackson;  Membership,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Lent  and  Mrs.  Delbert  Seeley; 
Subordinate  Reports,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Gorham  and  Mrs.  Howard  Baldwin.  The 
Master  of  East  Smithfield  Grange  ex¬ 
tended  a  cordial  welcome  and  Mrs. 
Miles  Searfoss  gave  the  response.  In 
her  remarks,  she  urged  that  the 
Grange  try  to  help  the  young  people, 
that  the  Grange  is  an  organization  with 
high  standards  and  that  it  can  do 
much  for  the  youth  of  today.  Mrs 
Alta  Bacon,  the  Worthy  Lecturer,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Bradford  County  P'omona 
Grange  was  an  honor  Pomona  for  the 
past  year,  for  its  participation  in  dis¬ 
cussion  groups.  Mrs  Ruth  Rubert  re¬ 
ceived  a  prize  for  participating  in  the 
State  Grange  spelling  contest.  Plans 
have  been  arranged  to  enter  the  Travel¬ 
ing  Bible  Contest.  Through  this,  each 
Grange  will  be  visited  and  will  visit 
other  Grange  groups  sometime  before 
September  30.  All  Granges  are  urged 
to  enter  one  or  more  of  these  contests. 


New  York  State  Grange  Master 
Sherwood  recently  expressed  some 
significant  thoughts  about  farm  people 
and  their  service.  He  stated  in  part: 
“As  we  have  a  definite  responsibility  in 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber,  we 
also  have  an  important  responsibility 
in  our  daily  lives.  Farm  people  live 
for  a  purpose.  They  do  not  five  in  close 
proximity  on  a  crowded  street  where 
neighbors  do  not  even  know  each 
other.  They  live  on  their  acres,  viewing 
the  neighbor  across  fields  of  grain 
or  grass;  yet  separated  from  each  other 
by  several  fields,  they  know  that  neigh¬ 
bor  as  a  a  friend  and  work  with  him 
in  the  activities  of  the  community. 
They  meet  in  church,  Grange,  and  in 
other  community  groups,  and  although 
an  entire  community  may  cover  several 
square  miles,  yet  this  group  of  folks 
meets  together,  plans  together  and 
plays  together  to  make  a  better  and 
happier  way  of  life.  This  is  the  true 
spirit  in  which  farm  people  live  and 
the  way  better  things  are  planned.” 


Old  fashioned  spelling  bees  are  part 
of  the  regular  programs  at  many 
Grange  meetings.  A  recent  report  from 
O.  Walter  Shannon,  Pennsylvania 
State  Lecturer,  lists  the  following 
county  winners  in  this  activity:  Mrs. 
A.  Jones,  Huntingdon;  Mrs.  Harry  Alt- 
house,  Berks;  Olive  Stiffler,  Blair; 
William  Radar,  Lehigh;  Mrs.  Payne, 
Susquehanna;  C.  Wesley  Starr,  Chester; 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Vandivert,  Butler;  Howard 
Dickey,  Venango;  Mrs.  Alex  Leslie, 
Lawrence;  Mrs.  Clarence  Noble, 
Wayne;  Samuel  Homan,  Centre;  Mrs. 
Ruth  Rubert,  Bradford;  Mrs.  Chester 
Beach,  Potter;  Mrs.  Glenn  Wimer, 
Mercer;  Mrs.  Ray  Shoaf,  Fayette;  Mr. 
Quay  Lerch,  Clarion;  Mrs.  Mildred 
Seeley,  Tioga;  Marguerite  Esten,  Upper 
Bucks;  R.  M.  Zundell,  Westmoreland; 
Alpha  Enos,  Somerset;  Mrs.  Nettie 
Slenker,  York;  and  Charles  Shepherd, 
Montgomery. 


New  England  is  great  Grange  terri¬ 
tory.  In  this  area  there  are  1,377 
Granges  with  185,150  members  and  a 
gain  of  6,742  members  over  last  year. 
They  have  more  Grange  members  per 
acre  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  d. 


GIVE  A  LOOK 


INSIDE 


TO  GET  VALUE  OUTSIDE  (AND  IN) 

There  are  extras  hidden  inside  each  pair  of  Crown 
or  Headlight  overalls — extras  that  mean  extra  wear. 
Look  for  them:  The  strong  precision  stitching,  the 
smooth  reinforced  seams.  The  bar  tacks  at  all  points 
of  strain.  The  way  all  buttons  are  anchored  down. 
Then  feel  the  tough  denim.  Stretch  ’em,  pull,  scuff 
’em  at  will  —  Crowns  and  Headlights  will  take 
anything  your  job  dishes  out.  They’re  the  only 
overalls  certified  by  United  States  Testing  Co.  San- 
forized-shrunk  (less  than  1%  residual  shrinkage). 


AND  YOU’LL  BUY 


CROWNr  HEADLIGHT 

Cincinnati,  Onio  §  7#!^  t/ f  S  Son  Frc,ncisco'  Californio 


Sen  Francisco,  California 


TROUSERS  •  COATS  •  SHIRTS  •  ONE-PIECE  SUITS  •  JACKETS 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LAYERS! 
ORDER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 

MACUCD  pedigreed 
mUOllCK  LEGHORN  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


What  Have  WE  Got? 

What  it  takes  to  make 
_  ,  your  business  easier! 

Every  sort  and  kind  of  equipment  that 
you  need  is  listed  in  the  new  Norsco 
catalog  of  72  pages.  If  you  haven’t 
one,  write  today. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Prevent 

Bloody  Coccidiosis 

BARKER’S 

CE-COX 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

, KNITTING  YARNS 


Selected  yams  for  your  every  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money-saving 

_ _ prices.  Write  for  free  samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  219,  Winchester,  Mass. 


NYLONS 


Send. 


ALL  NYLON  TOP 
TO  TOE  FULL 
FASHIONED  HOSE 

45  Gauge  Guaranteed  First 
Quality.  Minimum  3  pair  $1.25 
per  pair  postpaid.  Sizes  8% 
to  IOV2.  Color,  Sunlure  the 
smart  new  shade.  Send  check, 
or  money  order.  We 
pay  postage. 


LAUER’S  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

,1528-49  St.  Brooklyn  19,  N.  Y. 

Pair  Size . . . 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY .  STATE . 

Enclosed  Check  □  Cash  □  Money  Order  □ 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an  aid 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results. 
I  have  depended  on  Walko  Tablets 
ever  since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  be¬ 
ware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preven¬ 
tive  methods  —  use  Walko  Tablets. 
For  over  forty  years  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contami¬ 
nated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 

Dept.  696,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Pullorum  Clean  R.  I. 
and  Barred  Cross  Ch 
Free  circular  &  price 

INGLES1DE  POULTRY  F 

PULASKI,  NEW  Y< 


340 


Tbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  3,  1947 


[DOMINO  ANCONAS  +  j 

[WIN  MAJOR  CONTESTS] 

N  E  W 
BOOK 

Free! 

INVESTIGATE  ANCONAS 

For  better  livability  and  plenty  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen,  investigate  our  BIG- 
NEW  IMPORTED  ANCONAS.  Write  for  my  new 
THOMAS  "DOMINO”  Anconas  Catalog  telling 
about  these  amazingly  improved  Anconas. 
RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Rt.  3,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  BCG  R.O.P.  S/REP 


Kind  You  Need  For 
Real  Egg  Producers' 

TJ.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  tot 
extra  chick-health  protection. 
Royal  Mating  Chicks,  200-335 
egg  R.  O.  P.  sired  for  7  con¬ 
secutive  years.  Famous  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains.  Your  choice  of 
Purebred,  Crossbred  or  Hy-Line 
Chicks,  the  new  kind  of  chicks 
bred  like  hybrid  com.  Reason¬ 
able  prices  because  all-year 
hatching  reduces  costs. 


NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery 
Box  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog 
Write  Today 

NEUHAUSER 

Hatcheries,  inc. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


READY  MAOErFAflPIADYTo  1AYS00M 


BWKS.  Almost  com- 
OLD  pletely  Brooded ' 

Capons  Scarce,  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  paying  BIG!  CV 
Started  Capons  cost  about 
same  as  day-old  turkeys, 
much  easier  to  raise,  grow 
right  along  with  your  pul¬ 
lets.  Net  several  dollars 
clear  per  bird. 


4,G,B  wks.  or  3’/z  mos.- 

old-FLOOR-BROODEO 

by  experts.  Fewer  hens  on 
U.S.  farms  than  in  years — 
Save  weeks  or  mohths,  sell 
eggs  high  while  scarce.  Save 
expense,  loss,  labor.  Care¬ 
ful  selection  fancy,  vigorous, 
high  production  bred  start¬ 
ed  pullets. 


Day-Old  Chicks  Also!  Free  Catalog,  Early  Discounts 
CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  INC. 

716-D  Burnside  Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Pullets  Guar.  95%  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Clear  Spring  Lge  Type  100  100  100 

AA  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.50  $22.50  $2.00 

A  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  11.50  20.50  2.00 

Black  Minorcas .  14.00  24.00  4.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  14.00  20.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  16.00  22.00  13.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady  growing  list  of 
prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 

box  49  -  McAlister ville,  Pennsylvania 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  or  ENGLISH  Larg  "  ’  “ 

TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA....  15.00 

Assorted  .  9.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

BOX  R.  -  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Unsexed 

Pts. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.$10.00 

$20.00 

$2.00 

.  12.00 

18.00 

10.00 

.  12.00 

18.00 

10.00 

.  15.00 

18.00 

10.00 

.  9.00 

15.00 

8.00 

BROOKSIDE 

LEGHORNS 

BXOOKSIKE  First,  second  and  fourth  high 

- hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 

the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 
45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 

_ |  cockerels.  Also  Now  Hampshires, 

I  Barred  Rocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 

,  four  week  old  pullets.  Write  for  Cir  and  Price  list. 

IBR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


5HADEL LEGHORNS 


Chicks  from  large  type  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  postpaid. 
Prices  per  100  Cockerels  $2.00 

AA  Mated  St.  Run _ $10.00  Pullets . $20.00 

AAA  Mated  St.  Run. ..  .$1 1.00  Pullets . $22.00 

ORDER  direct  or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 
SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ETS 

Six  and  eight  weeks  old  large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Minorca  Leghorn  hybrids.  From  heavy 
laying  egg  bred  strains.  Quality  pullets  grown 
on  free  range.  Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


Mottled  Ancona  Chicks 

The  Breed  With 

“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Also  4  and  6  weeks  old  started.  Catalog  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 

CHOICE  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Eight  to  twelve  weeks  old.  Floor 
raised  from  our  own  Champion  strain. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 

MONTVALE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Bed, 
Bed  and  Bed-Bock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

START  ED  CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  AND  HEAVY  BREEDS. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

W.  S.  PELLMAN  Prop.,  BOX  53.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Juniata  Leghorns.  Write  for  Cat.  Photos  and  Prices. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 


REDBIRD 


TOP  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

You  can  depend  on  REDBIRD  chicks 
started  in  May  to  be  in  egg  production 
by  November.  There’s  still  time  to  catch 
the  good  fall  egg  prices.  REDBIRD  FARM 
assures  you  strong,  healthy  chicks  of  top 
quality,  uniform  and  dependable.  Hatched 
from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  large 
fai-m,  the  result  of  35  years  of  careful 
scientific  breeding.  Don’t  delay,  you’re 
sure  to  be  pleased. 

98%  Livability 
GUARANTEED 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS  ON  CHAMPION 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

R.  I.  Reds  —  Our  original  strain,  pro¬ 
duction  bred  35  years.  Official  egg  record 
of  334  eggs  in  year. 

New  Hampshires  —  Our  own  strain,  from 
finest  New  England  stock,  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production  and  fine  quality  meat. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

Redbird  Farm, 


Qet HEAVY-  MEATED 
BROILERS  FAST! 


Buy  HUBBARD’S 
CROSS-BREDS 


■mi  CMM0& 

J.0WIR  PW«S 

Write  Today! 

Hubbard’s  Cross -breds  live,  grow  fast, 
feather  fully,  develop  heavy  thighs  and  full 
breasts,  to  give  you  more  broiler  profits. 

HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  122  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


llWiWRM 


A  distinctive  type  of  Production  Bred  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES  that  combines  heavy,  fast  ma¬ 
turing  meat  qualities  with  high  egg  production. 

ONE  BREED  —  ONE  QUALITY  —  THE  BEST 
Every  Chick  from  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm  by 

THE  CREAM  OF  18,000  BREEDERS 

MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  &  U.S.  APPROVED 
Write  today  for  colorful  32  page  catalog! 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  East  Pepperell  7,  Mass. 


( Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S. 

RARIN’  TO  GROW ! 


.SPIZZERINKTUM  chicks  are  burst- 
r  "ing  with  eagerness  to  prove  their 
inherent  qualities — high  livability,  heavy 
production  and  fine  meat  quality.  Just 

_ add  your  good  management  to  this 

famous  strain  —  and  watch  your  profits  grow! 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air,  Express  and  Parcel  Post. 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


’FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 

.write  NICHOLS 

OF  KINGSTON,  N.  H._ 

Get  our  new  catalog  telling  how  Nichols 
“K*now  How”  and  10-point  breeding  program 
has  built  and  is  improving  a  strain  noted  for 
broiler  and  egg  profits.  CHICKS  BY  AIR 
We  ship  Nichols  N.  H.  -  TJ.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean  Chicks  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  26 - KINGSTON.  N.  H- 


- HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

GREAT  LAYERS  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS:  HEALTH¬ 
IEST  BREED:  NO  CANNIBALISM:  CIRCULAR  FREE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Introductory  Prices:  Day  old  and  started  Minorcas 
Americas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  snowhite 
eggs.  Delicious  meat.  Chas.  Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana 


What  About  Guinea  Fowls? 

In  years  past,  about  the  only  guinea 
fowls  seen  were  a  pair  or  so  among 
the  flocks  of  hens  of  farm  poultry 
raisers.  These  lonely  specimens  were 
kept  mostly  because  they  were  so 
handsomely  feathered,  and  roamed 
afield  so  far  that  their  feeding  cost 
was  nil.  Or  perhaps  the  farmers  real¬ 
ized  their  value  as  watch  dogs  over  all 
the  feathered  flock.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  breed  them  in  numbers;  they 
were  rarely  eaten  on  the  home  table 
or  offered  for  sale.  Guineas  were  neither 
advertised  nor  written  about,  not 
pictured,  and  never  exhibited  at  a 
poultry  or  game  bird  show.  In  fact, 
for  generations  they  have  been  the  for¬ 
gotten  bird.  Only  of  late  has  there  been 
an  interest  manifested  in  raising  guinea 
fowl  commercially,  and  as  yet  -this 
phase  of  guinea  raising  is  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  However,  it  has  been  noticeable 
for  a  couple  or  more  years  that  guineas 
are  coming  into  favor,  and  well  they 
may,  as  they  have  much  to  recommend 
them  to  the  farmer,  the  hatcheryman, 
and  to  ranches  where  their  raising  may 
be  entered  into  on  a  large  scale. 

Guinea  fowls  are  not.  subject  to 
many  of  the  diseases  that  affect  other 
poultry.  This  of  itself  is  a  great  factor 
in  their  favor.  They  require  very 
little  and  inexpensive  housing;  an 
open  shed  is  more  to  their  liking  than 
a  modern  poultry  house,  except  in  ex¬ 
treme  cold  winter  weather  in  the  north¬ 
ern  climate.  Their  favorite  roosting 
place  at  night  is  high  up  in  trees  or  on 
the  ridge  board  of  barn  roofs.  Their 
fresh  air  habits  and  roaming  dispo¬ 
sition  make  them  extremely  hardy. 
They  are  adaptable  to  almost  any  cli¬ 
mate.  Guineas  have  earned  their 
reputation  of  being  the  best  of  watch¬ 
dogs.  They  are  sensitive  to  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  any  strange  animals,  such  as 
foxes,  hawks,  cats,  dogs,  skunks  and 
predators,  and  are  on  the  alert  day 
and  night  to  sound  the  alarm  when 
anything  unusual  is  going  on.  Not  only 
do  they  make  an  alarm  that  usually 
drives  animal  marauders  away,  but 
they  will  put  up  a  fight  and  invariably 
come  off  victors.  Poultry  raisers  of 
hens,  turkeys  or  waterfowl  can  well 
afford  to  keep  guineas  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  protect  their  flocks.  And, 
if  any  human  prowler  comes  around  in 
the  night  the  guineas  will  set  up  such 
a  screeching  that  the  intruder  will 
sneak  away  to  where  no  guineas  are 
on  guard. 

The  habits  of  guineas,  living  on  bugs, 
worms,  weed  seed,  and  leaves  of  plants, 
as  do  wild  game,  give  their  meat  a 
distinctive  and  p'alatable  flavor,  and  the 
birds  are  largely  used,  especially  when 
young,  as  a  substitute  for  game  birds, 
when  the  latter  are  out  of  season,  hard 
to  procure,  or  extremely  expensive. 
Young  guineas  are  coming  more  and 
more  in  demand  by  hotels,  restaurants, 
clubs,  also  for  lodge,  society,  and  school 
banquets.  The  prices  are  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  growers.  Many  breeders 
of  guineas  are  now  taking  advantage 
of  this  outlet  for  all  the  birds  they  can 
raise;  the  demand  is  permanent,  and 
increasing.  Formerly  none  but  the  hand¬ 
some  Pearl  variety  were  raised,  but 
now  the  White  ones  are  becoming  as 
popular  as  the  other.  A  few  fancy  va¬ 
rieties  are  raised  as  ornamentals,  but 
the  Pearl  and  the  White  are  the  only 
varieties  bred  in  commercial  numbers. 

Guineas  require  little  different  treat¬ 
ment  and  care  from  other  breeds  of 
poultry.  When  raised  in  large  numbers, 
they  need  a  range  but  small  flocks  can 
be  raised  on  farms  where  other  fowls 
are  kept;  and  even  backyard  conditions 
have  been  found  successful.  Where 
guineas  are  allowed  to  range,  they 
fend  for  themselves,  with  so  little 
feed  necessary  that  they  are  the  most 
profitable  variety  of  domestic  fowls. 
The  poultryman  who  will  undertake  to 
raise  guineas  on  a  commercial  scale 
is  quite  likely  to  diminish  his  hen 
flock  and  increase  his  guinea  flock, 
with  a  resulting  increase  in  profits. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  hatching  eggs,  and  keets,  as 
the  young  guinea  chicks  are  called. 

R.  Van  H. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.0p 

Poultry  Production. 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  PDultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys 

G.  T.  Klein . 2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea . 2.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . 2.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.25 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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J.  J.  Warren  has  utilized  many  years  of  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  Laying  Tests  as  a  basis  for  the  con¬ 
stant  development  of  his  R.  I.  RED  stock.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  slightest  failure  was  detected  in  these  test 
teams — there  was  a  new  starting  point  in  the  drive 
for  perfection  in  Warren  Reds.  The  remarkable 
development  in  LIVABILITY  and  PRODUCTION 
is  proved  by  the  high  positions  maintained  by 
Warren  Reds,  year  after  year.  Thousands  of  sa  is- 
fied  customers  voluntarily  testify  that  this  progress 
is  constantly  reflected  in  the  chicks  they  buy  from 
J.  J.  Warren.  Write  for  the  free  catalog  that 
shows  you  your  profit  in  Warren  Reds'  progress. 

<  Latest  Reports  from  Current  Contests: 

Texas  (4th  month)  —  High  Pen,  all  breeds:  1323 
eggs,  1363.90  points.  2nd  High  Pen,  all  breeds: 
1327  eggs,  1347.90  points.  High  Hen,  all 
breeds:  116  eggs,  120.95  points.  2nd  and  3rd 
High  Hens,  ail  breeds. 

Storrs.  Conn.  (22nd  week) — High  Pen,  all  breeds: 

1733  eggs,  1813.99  points. 

Missouri  (4th  month)  — 2nd  High  Hen,  all  breeds: 
108  eggs,  112.65  points.  2nd  Red  Pen:  955 
eggs,  1017.10  points. 

Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  (5th  month)  —  2nd  Red  Pen: 
1243  eggs,  1290  points. 

Massachusetts  State  Contract  for  33,000  Chicks 
For  the  16th  consecutive  year,  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  awarded  its  contract  for  approximatelv 
33,000  chicks  to  J.  J.  Warren.  Thus,  flock  managers* 
throughout  the  State  express  their  continuing  ap¬ 
proval  of  Warren  Reds’  blood,  breeding  and  quality. 
R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


5 REASONS  WHY 


Can  Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 

t.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big, 
—Just  One-Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2,  Big  Birds — High  Vigor.  -  ^  8,  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth —  Even 

IwriteFO^j> 


Get  the  full  facts  about 
eur  N.H.,  U.S.  Approved  Pul- 
riorum  Clean  stock.  Write— 


bosses 

f«?o. 

Prices. 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM  EXETER,  N.H 


Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 


106%  live  delivery  106  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Stuck’s  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg..  12.00  22.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.,  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK'S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  —  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  MATINGS 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


BARRED  ROCKS  230.7  EGGS  B 

Buy  Chicks  from  R.O.P.  breeding  ■  St*.  “Qt,r - 
that  qualified  73.8%  in  Reds  and 
79.7%  in  Rocks  1945.  Will  prove  | 
profitable  tor  commercial  production  fk  /  "4ft. 
as  well  as  for  flock  improvement.  * 

Price  reasonable.  Get  the  facts  from 

breeder  that  publishes  all  records.  _ 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  R.F.D.  Box  I0I-F,  Watertown,  Conn. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid 


100 

100 

100 

Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

1  9.50 

$19.00 

$  4.00 

11.50 

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

16.50 

12.50 

14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

14.00 

19.00 

14,00 

8.00 

12.00 

6.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.... 


Mixed  Chicks . 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY.  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  leghorns.  Non-Sexed  Chicks  $10  &  $11  per 
100.  Pullets  $20  &  $22  per  100.  Cockerels  $2  per  100 
Postage  Paid.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34.  -  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


■  Cr. IIHD  lit  backed  by  Save  feed  and  flock 
I  vearsof*  replacement  costs  by 

fytOOjM  housing  Cedarhurst  long 
^  V-  term  layers.  (5  year 

records  up  to  1006  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right. 
Catalog  free.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  AU-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

Day  Old  &  Started  Chicks 

Hatehed  from  our  trapnested  Pedigreed  strain  of  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  For 
Circular,  write  CARPENTERS  POULTRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  SPA,  NEW  YORK 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN'S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 

nvTi  w  rmn  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 
rljl.I.r.lS  HamP  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
A  AJIjIjIjAiJ  Rea(jy  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 

weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— EGGS 

Finest  meat  and  eggs  producers.  Specialized  since  1900. 

BOWDEN  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Hen-Bred  Chicks  are 
Better-Bred  Chicks 

STERN  BROS.  HEN-BRED  CHICKS  are 

the  product  of  performance — proved  old 
hen  breeders.  They  are  larger  and  stronger 
than  pullet-bred  chicks  right  from  the 
start  —  and  make  possible  our  sweeping 
livability  guarantee.  They  grow  faster 
.mature  earlier.  .  .lay  more  eggs. 
These  stronger,  more  vigorous  birds  have 
the  bred-in  ability  to  keep  up  a  high  rate 
of  production  without  breaking  down. 
What’s  more— STERN  BROS.  HEN-BRED 
CHICKS  cost  you  no  more  than  ordinary 
chicks.  You  pay  the  same  price.  .  .get 
better  profits. 

LONGEVITY  LEGHORNS  — 2  to  5  year 
old  hens  mated  to  big,  rugged  cockerels 
from  225  to  289-egg  dams,  produce  large 
baby  chicks  that  mature  into  prolific 
layers  with  high  livability. 

NEW  H  AM  PSH I  RES  —  Hand  -  selected, 
mature  breeders,  from  our  large-bodied, 
husky  hen-bred  strain.  Pullets  make  ex¬ 
cellent  layers  of  large  brown  eggs  and 
cockerels  make  heavy  broilers  and 
roasters  for  meat  profits. 

ROCK-HAMP  CROSS  —  Special  selections 
of  matings  for  broilers,  roasters  and  eggs. 

SEX-LINK  CROSS — Especially  mated  for 
fast  growth,  early  maturity.  Pullets  make 
excellent  layers  of  large  brown  eggs — 
cockerels  make  heavy,  plump  birds  at 
fryer  and  roaster  weights. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First 
4  Weeks 

Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

N.  J.  -  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Controlled 

STERN  BROS  ■  So.  Vineland,  N.J. 


WHITLOCK 


i 

i 

i 

i 


BABYSf  r  AA 
CHICKS  JLeKW 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPED  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

~  I  SEPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 
DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


CHAMBmtN 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

CHOOSE  CHICKS  CAREFULLY 

For  greatest  profits  you  should 
choose  your  chicks  as  carefully  as 
you  do  your  equipment  and  feed. 
Chamberlin  Barred  Bocks  will 
more  than  fill  your  needs  for 
High  Livability,  Quick  Growth, 
Meat  Quality  and  Heavy  Egg 
Production.  Order  yours  now  to  be  sure  of  delivery, 
5,500  Vt.  -  IT.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Chicks 
etraight-run  or  sexed.  Write  today  for  free  book¬ 
let  and  prices. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  -  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


THE  HEN YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Chick  Hatch  Drags 

My  chick  hatch  drags  along,  and  the 
chicks  do  not  kick  out  of  their  shells. 
Why?  How  should  epsom  salts  be  used 
for  chickens?  What  causes  paralysis 
and  later  death  in  hens?  s.  d. 

Eggs  that  are  collected  over  a  long 
period,  and  held  at  too  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture  before  setting,  might  account  for 
your  draggy  hatch.  Epsom  salts  should 
be  fed  only  when  needed,  and  then  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  of  salts  per  500 
pounds  liveweight  of  birds.  Remove  all 
water  and  give  them  epsom  salts  water 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  24  quarts 
of  water  for  500  pounds  liveweight. 

After  they  have  cleaned  up  this 
water,  or  a  suitable  flush  has  occurred, 
remove  all  of  the  salts  water  and  pro¬ 
vide  plenty  of  fresh  clean  water. 

Your  birds  could  die  from  any  one 
of  a  number  of  diseases.  Paralysis 
however  is  a  possible  indication  of 
Leucosis;  if  so  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  done  except  to  cull  vigorously  all 
birds  that  do  not  appear  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  eating.  These  birds  slow  down 
and  gradually  pass  out.  Clean  your 
house  of  all  litter  and  droppings.  If 
possible,  flush  the  ceiling,  side  walls, 
and  floor  with  water  from  a  hose.  Scrub 
the  floor,  and  all  equipment  and  then 
spray  with  any  good  disinfectant  that 
you  can  secure  at  your  feed  store,  or 
poultry  supply  store. 


Hens  Molt  a  Lot 

My  hens  seem  to  molt  a  lot,  and 
some  of  them  have  Leucosis.  What 
would  you  suggest?  I  have  good  hous¬ 
ing.  o.  D. 

The  fundamentals  back  of  this  molt¬ 
ing  business  is  first,  good  housing, 
which  you  appear  to  be  providing; 
second,  good  flock  health;  third,  in¬ 
herited  high  production;  and  fourth, 
good  management.  Hens  can  be  too  fat 
for  good  production,  but  many  cases  of 
slumps  in  production  are  due  to  loss 
of  body  weight.  Birds  that  are  in  good 
health  and  in  heavy  production  will 
eat  readily  and  may  consume  as  high  as 
38  to  42  lbs.  of  feed  per  100  hens  per 
day.  Many  times,  failure  to  secure 
high  production  can  be  traced  to  a 
failure  to  get  the  birds  to  eat  sufficient 
mash  in  relation  to  grain.  Feeding 
soaked  alfalfa  is  all  right,  but  to  feed 
very  much  of  it  may  cut  down  the 
intake  of  mash  that  is  essential  to  con¬ 
tinued  high  production. 

Under  the  circumstances,  where 
Leucosis  is  present,  your  only  course 
is  to  cull  rigidly  all  the  time.  Cull  out 
any  bird  that  is  inactive  and  walks 
around  slowly  and  listlessly;  these  birds 
are  showing  the  symptoms  of  Leucosis 
and  will  never  come  back  into  pro¬ 
duction.  If  you  cull  all  these  birds  out, 
many  of  them  can  be  salvaged  for  meat 
while  still  in  good  physical  condition. 


Symptoms  of  Bronchitis 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  hens?  They  wheeze,  noses  are 
stopped,  and  they  don’t  seem  to  have 
colds.  They  do  not  roost  in  a  draft,  eat 
good,  seem  to  have  a  lump  in  the  wind¬ 
pipe.  The  young  ones  have  the  same 
thing,  even  though  the  weather  is 
warm.  N.  s. 

Your  birds  might  have  bronchitis. 
This  disease  is  characterized  by  a 
rattling  in  breathing.  Mortality  is  low, 
except  in  very  young  chicks.  Birds  usu¬ 
ally  recover  but  egg  production  drops 
to  a  low  level,  and  shell  texture  re¬ 
mains  poor  for  weeks.  Your  birds  that 
have  had  this  disease  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  the  premises  cleaned,  and 
wet  down  and  allowed  to  dry  out,  and 
then  disinfected  before  new  pullets  are 
placed  in  the  same  building. 


For  abundant  vigor,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  and  highly  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  brown  eggs  — 
order  Featherland  White  Rock 
Chicks.  Besides  being  profitable 
producers  of  eggs,  they  are  ideal 
for  broilers,  dressed  fowl,  and 
roasters. 


7000  Breeders  Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 


Years  of  careful  breeding  has  established  beauty, 
produetion,  and  market  quality  in  Featherland 
White  Rocks  that  is  tops.  Order  Now.  Read 
full  story  in  our  new  folder  —  Write 


FEATHERLAND  FARM 

Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Livestock  on  Poultry  Range 

Have  wondered  that  no  poultryman 
has  mentioned  putting  cows,  sheep,  or 
horses  in  his  poultry  pasture  to  keep 
the  grass  short.  We  put  an  electric 
fence  around  our  feeders,  and  find  that 
three  animals  do  the  trick  very  nicely 
on  four  acres,  plus  350  pullets. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  R.  a.  w. 

Your  method  of  pasturing  your 
ranges  is  interesting  and  practical,  es¬ 
pecially  where  chickens  are  spread 
thinly  over  the  range,  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  graze  it  properly.  I  have  seen 
several  who  have  developed  a  similar 
technique.  Many  poultrymen  put  as 
high  as  500  or  more  pullets  per  acre, 
and  in  such  cases  no  extra  help  is 
needed  to  keep  the  grass  short  and 
succulent. 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


barred 

ROCKS 


WORLD'S 

OLDEST 


pign  pro¬ 
duction  in  America's 
best  meat  chicken.  Eflg», 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Writ©  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CH  1C KS  —  Large  Type.  Breeders 
State  Bloodtested.  Special  low  prices.  Write: 

rERSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Soybeans  for  Turkeys? 

I  read  in  your  magazine  where  some 
one  fed  soybeans  to  hens.  Am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  these  could  be  fed  to  turkeys  to 
fatten  them.  Has  anyone  ever  tried  it? 

Franklin  County,  Me.  o.  b.  r. 

Soybeans  can  be  fed  to  turkeys,  but 
corn  will  put  on  the  best,  most 
economical  and  quickest  finish.  I  have 
had  no  one  reporting  on  the  use  of 
soybeans  for  turkeys.  You  can  raise 
soybeans  in  the  southern  part  of 
Maine,  as  I  have  grown  them  at  Dur¬ 
ham,  New  Hampshire.  You  had  better 
check  up  with  your  county  agricultural 
agent  as  to  the  most  suitable  varieties 
to  use. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Leading  All  Pens 
In  U.S.  This  Year 

Up  to  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds, 
all  egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  had  laid  737  eggs  and 
773.15  points  to  date  or  92%  pro¬ 
duction  and  average  egg  size  of 
25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this  new  pen 
continue  to  lead?  Probably  not. 


ORDER  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 

Rhode  Island  Reds  While  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of 
orders  for  1947,  but  just  the  same  if  you  send 
us  your  order  now  we  can  supply  you  with  chicks 
on  almost  any  date  you  want  delivery.  Order 


BABCOCK 


straight  run,  gullets,  or  cockerels  —  95%  accuracy 
guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

[NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  in 
detail  and  explains  how  we  have  built  up  our 
strain  of  White  Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  our  world  record  pen  and  tells  how 
their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  to  the  White 
Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Write  for 
this  catalog  today.  _ 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  30  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Order  wolf  “farmers’  friend”  chicks 


Direct  from  this  Ad,  or  write  for  24-Page  GUIDE  BOOK  and  1947  CALEN¬ 
DAR  that  tells  how  selective  mating  and  rigid  culling  have  built  up  the  pro¬ 
ducing  ability  of  8  POPULAR  BREEDS,  Describes  Prices  per  1 00  Chicks 
and  illustrates  our  various  matings.  Tells  how  to  "AA"  “AAA” 

make  money  with  your  flock.  Breed  Mating  Mating  Mating 

ALL,  BREEDING  BIRDS  s  C-  white  Leghorn* . $11.50  $12,50  $13  50 

blood  tested  and  under  Leghorn  Outlet* .  22.00  23.00  2S'.00 

APA  SUPERVISION  Leghorn  Cockerel* .  3.00  3  50  4  00 

ONLY  si  BOOKS  ORDER  white  or  Barred  Rock*.  Red*.  Wh. 

\  Balance  C.O.D.  Wyans.,  BuffOrp*.,  Rock-Red  Hybrid*  12.00  13.00  14.00 

For  less  than  lOO  chicks  Pullets  of  above  breeds .  15.50  16.50 

a  jOC  °  price.  Cpckerels  of  above  breeds .  12.00  13.00 

S.3S5  ChicC"*  °"  Jer..y  White  Giant. .  13.25  14.25  15.25 

DON’T  WAIT—  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed . .,^11 .00  12.00  13.00 

ORDER  NOW!  Assorted  Mixed . 10.00  11.00  12.00 

- 1 


wmm 

SEND 
for 
FREE 

GUIDE 
BOOK 

WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND 


HATCHERY  Dept  5  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


FOR  OUR 
TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM 
TESTED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Chicks 
shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to  breed. 
Shipped  parcel  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 

Non  Sexed  Cockerels  Pullets 

While  and  Barred  Rocks . $  9.90  $11.95  $12.40 

Columbia  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  •*/% 

White  Wyandottes .  IV4. 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  ■* 

White,  Black  and  Buff  Minorcas. . 


95 

11.95 

13.40 

95 

3.50 

18.40 

$C-50 

VANY  BREED 
ANY  SEX 
WE  SELECT 
NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 

$7.95  m 


Bronze,  Baby  Turkey  Poults,  $78.00  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $25.00  per  100. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 

production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 

lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  PAYS 

Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  .  . 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder.  y°UAncl 

list  and  Folder.  raise  Clauser  l 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


For  More 


And  Meat 


Clements’  Chicks  are  bred  especially  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs 
and  quick  development  of  solid  meat.  Every  Clements’  Chick  inherits  all 
the  money-making  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  Clements  sensa¬ 
tional  Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers. 

MAIN E-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Write  today  for  Catalog  —  Order  Clements  Chicks  and  be  sure  of  top  Quality. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 


Box  25 


Winterport,  Main© 


HAVEN’T  YOU  HAD  ENOUGH  OF  PARALYSIS  AND  CANNIBALISM? 


U.  S.  CERTIFIED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


ARE  DISEASE  RESISTANT 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  •  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Of  the  Ptndjurgt  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 

EAST  CHESTNUT  AVE.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

FULL  GUARANTEE 

BOTH  OUR  BREEDS  ARE  LEADERS  IN  THE  VINELAND  HEN  TEST 


BARRED  ROCKS 

ir  High  Egg  Production,  Meat  Quality,  Attractive 
ipearance — start  with  Combs’  Barred  Rock  Chicks, 
leir  profit  making  quality  will  make  you  another 
tisfied  owner.  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Ap- 
oved  breeders.  Write  for  folder,  then  order  early. 
ALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


109%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00 

Barred  and  Wiite  Rocks .  13.00  18.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds .  13.00  18.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  18.00 


Ckls. 

100 

$3.00 

4.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 


L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  B,  McALiSTERVILLE,  Pa. 


< 
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A.  L.  Douglass,  Manager  Boxs7r  Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  i.,  N.Y. 


Poults  Prices  Reduced 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
WHITE  HOLLANDS 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — 
Pullorum  Clean 

Day-Old  and  Started  (1  to  10  weeks  old ) 

All  hatched  in  the  most  modern  electric 
Incubators,  under  strictest  sanitation 
methods.  Breeders  raised  on  our  own 
Ladino  clover  range. 

Come  and  visit  our  farm.  Let  us  show 
you  our  up-to-date  equipment  and  the 
scientific  methods  we  apply  under  the 
NATIONAL  TURKEY  IMPROVEMENT 
PLAN,  to  produce  superior  Poults. 

Send  for  Fully  Illustrated  Catalog 


~  HIGHLAND  FARM  - 

BABY  BEEF  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 
WHITE  HOLLAND  and  NARRAGANSETT  POULTS 

“Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery  ” 

Order  your  poults  from  our  reliable  Turkey  Hatchery  operating 
under  the  most  modern  and  sanitary  conditions.  Breeders  selected 
and  tube-tested.  “Highland  Poults”  meet  the  Growers  demand  for 
High  Livability,  Fast  Growth  and  profitable  market  weight. 

Can  fill  orders  with  quality  poults  with  dependable  service. 
Write  us  or  Telephone  2557 

HIGHLAND  FARM  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


LARGE  TYPE  PRODUCTION  BRED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our  Leghorns  are  large,  solid  birds  bred  for 
egg  production  for  generations  back.  Layers 
of  large,  heavy  eggs  that  are  white.  “Blood 
Will  Tell.”  97  per  cent  pullets  guaranteed. 
Our  35th  year  of  building  good  Leghorns. 
Write  at  once  for  March  and  April  delivery. 
Catalogue  free  with  price  list.  Also  six 
weeks  old  pullets. 

Minorca-Leghorn  Gross 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 
for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex 
guarantee.  Also  New 
Hampshire  -  Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast 
growth  for  excellent  meat 
and  Big  Profits. 

H.  P.  WIERbmn 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Vt.-U.S.  Approved  Turkey 
Poults  From  Our  Own 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeder 
.  Flock 

Full-breasted,  short-legged  rugged  Ver¬ 
mont  Bronze  poults  available  from  April 
through  July.  Seventy-five  cents  each, 
(Orders  of  less  than  fifty  poults  eighty 
cents  each.)  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $25.00 
per  hundred.  Prices  of  Goslings  upon 
request.  10%  deposit  required  with 
all  orders. 

HIGH  POND  FARMS 

Brandon  Vermont 

ARTHUR  H.  SCHMIDT,  Manager 
Telephone  Hubbardton  13-9 


Are  from  disease-free,  healthy  stock, 
bred  to  mature  earlier,  lay  sooner  and 
.longer  and  to  pay  you  a  bigger  profit 
ion  eggs  and  meat.  Send  for  our  free 
atalog  '  it  will  help 
you  decide  what 
chicks  to  btr. . 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Bo*  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


LEHMANS*; 


SlO  £NG.  leGMOKKf 


1  uo%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $3.00 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  2.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  8.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds . .  13.00  8.00  0.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds . -  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MeAtisterville.  Pa. 


TURKEYS 

CHICKS  —  DUCKLINGS 

Write  For  Prices 

HILLPOT  HATCHERIES 

Box  1,  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey  Phone  29 

Freehold,  New  Jersey  - 

Easton,  Pennsylvania 


Phone  0884 
Phone  4861 


TurlsLey  Poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS, _ MARYLAND 

CMALL  WHITE  TURKEY  POULTS  from  PEDI¬ 
GREED  TOMS  and  Pullorum  Clean  Stock.  SITTINGS 
TURKEY  HAVEN,  PLUMSTEAP VILLE,  PENNA. 

nAm  tc  belts villf.  small  white 
rUULlD  wagon  wheel  bb  bronze 

Pullorum  Clean.  1947  prices,  reduced. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Bex  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Bronze:  Bourbon  Red:  Royal  Palm:  Breeders:  Poults: 

Eggs.  E.  Hallock,  R.F.D.  Warren,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Ct. 

RINGNECK  PHEASANT  DUCK  EGGSA25e 

each.  Chlx  or  mature  birds  for  release. 
GAME  BREEDER,  1819  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


KIRBY’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Ohio  U.  8.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Controlled 
Quality.  Hatching  genuine  100%  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  improved  from  famous  broad  breasted 
strains.  Also  select  White  Hollands.  Special  low 
prices  now  in  effect.  “AA"  Mating  Poults  Straight 
Run  .69‘/2  Each,  Sexed  Females  $1.10,  and  Sexed 
Toms  .34.  Extra  Select  “AAA”  slightly  higher. 
Poults  shipped  safely  to  all  points  air  express,  if 
desired.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
16  Page  Turkey  Book  —  it’s  free! 

KIRBY  HATCHERIES,  Box  55,  URBANA,  OHIO 


BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks— Pnllorum  Passed 

Prices  Reasonable 

Bramble  Poultry  Farm 

PHONE  308  -  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


TURKEY  POULTS  FOR  SALE 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Wagon  Wheel  Strain) 
White  Hollands— USDA  Small  Whites — Bourbon 
Reds — Narragansett8 — Black  Spanish.  A  complete 
variety.  Sexed  Poults.  (Low  price  on  Sexed  Hens) 
Also  Started  Poults.  Every  order  U.S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  tested  and  guaranteed!  Get  our  prices 
today.  If  possible,  please  state  number,  breed  and 
date  wanted.  This  will  help  answer  your  inquiry. 
Phone  20  F  2,  or  wire  If  you  are  in  a  hurry. 
Zeeland  Hatchery,  Ine.,  Box  X7.  Zeeland.  Mich, 


PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Homes  White 
Hollands.  Rigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
Hatchery.  No  Eggs  bought.  Get  our  low  prices.  FREE 
CIRCULAR.  SEI D  ELTON  FARMS, 

Box  R,  Washingtonville,  Pennsylvania 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE.  Box  R,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

U.  S.  -MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Our  35th  year  of  breeding  White  Hollands. 

BELCHERT0WN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  PUcLe?aRnU  M 

One  of  America’s  Fine  Strains. 

EGGS  and  POULTS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WALTER  GRANT,  Route  2,  HAMILTON,  VA. 


BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS  and  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS.  PA.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  CLEAN. 
Reasonable  Price.  Rapid  Developer.  Uniform  Breast. 
Own  Eggs.  CROSSKEYS  TURKEY  FARM. 

R.  D.  I,  .  C0LLEGEVILLE,  PENNA, 


News  From  New  Jersey r 

The  State’s  produce  auctions  opened 
their  1947  season  on  April  2  with  the 
Vineland  Cooperative  Produce  Auction 
handling  the  first  sale  of  French  dande¬ 
lions.  The  first  sale  was  made  by  Joe 
Teccolo,  a  Vineland  truck  farmer.  There 
were  600  bushels  of  dandelions  sold  on 
the  opening  day  on  the  Vineland 
market,  prices  ranging  from  $2.00  to 
$2.95  per  bushel.  In  1946  there  were 
35,123  bushels  of  dandelions  sold 
through  the  Vineland  and  Landisville 
markets,  both  of  which  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  New  Jersey  Spring  greens  dis¬ 
trict.  On  the  opening  day  a  year  ago 
dandelions  averaged  $2.16  per  bushel 
compared  with  an  average  of  $2.47  a 
bushel  this  year.  A  new  produce  auction 
is  being  opened  this  year  at  Bargain- 
town  in  Atlantic  County  and  will  be 
operated  by  the  Atlantic  County  Market 
Growers  Association.  It  will  handle 
principally  the  sales  of  lettuce  and 
will  open  about  May  15. 


A  novel  breeding  record  chart  for  the 
dairy  herd  developed  by  H.  B. 
Alexander  on  his  farm  near  Hampton, 
Hunterdon  County,  goes  the  record 
form  used  by  dairymen  in  the  Artificial 
Breeding  Association  some  better  in 
that  it  covers  all  the  important  points 
on  the  cow’s  breeding  record  in  an 
easily  discernible  fashion.  A  section  of 
building  board  is  ruled  to  carry  the 
names  or  identification  numbers  of  each 
cow  in  the  herd  in  a  list  at  the  left 
while  across  the  board  are  the  spaces 
for  the  months  of  the  year.  A  series 
of  colored  pins,  with  heads  big  enough 
to  write  the  date,  are  used  to  designate 
when  the  cow  was  bred  and  when  she 
is  due  to  freshen.  When  she  freshens, 
another  colored  pin  designates  the  date, 
and  the  breeding  and  expectant  dates 
are  then  removed.  Small  headed  red 
pins  are  used  to  denote  when  on  open 
cow  is  to  be  bred.  By  this  system 
everybody  on  the  farm  knows  how  to 
handle  every  cow  in  the  herd  to  take 
care  of  her  breeding  and  calving  ar¬ 
rangements. 


Although  the  two-story  poultry  house 
has  become  very  popular  in  New  Jersey 
in  recent  years,  Clarence  Curtis  of  Mil¬ 
ford,  Hunterdon  County,  is  one  who 
has  tried  a  two-story  building  and  says 
“never  again.”  His  two-story  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  year 
and  he  is  replacing  it  with  a  one-story 
cinder  block  building.  He  agrees  that 
the  two-story  building  will  provide 
housing  accommodations  for  lower  cost 
per  bird  than  the  one-story  type  but 
as  a  major  advantage  for  the  one-story 
type  he  lists  less  labor  in  carrying 
loads  up  and  down  stairs.  He  also  finds 
the  one-story  house  is  easier  to  clean 
since  there  is  a  ground  level  opening 
for  every  pen  which  is  not  possible 
in  the  case  of  a  two-story  building. 


Pine  plantations  of  60  property  hold¬ 
ers  in  North  Jersey  were  sprayed  from 
the  air  with  a  DDT  solution  for  the 
control  of  the  European  Pine  Sawfly 
during  the  latter  part  of  April.  The 
properties  were  scattered  over  13 
counties  from  Mercer  to  Sussex.  This 
insect  has  been  responsible  lor  com¬ 
plete  defoliation  of  pine  plantings  for 
the  past  several  years  and  no  effective 
spray  has  yet  been  developed  until  the 
airplane  service  became  available.  The 
new  method  holds  promise  of  wiping 
out  this  insect  which  threatens  the 
pine  plantings  of  the  State.  Most  of 
these  plantings ,  were  made  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  Forestry  De¬ 
partment  as  a  reforestation  movement. 


New  Jersey  canners  are  looking  for 
4,000  to  5,000  additional  acres  of 
tomatoes  this  year  to  take  care  of  the 
demand  for  a  stronger  market  for 
tomato  products,  particularly  tomato 
juice,  the  output  of  which  was  cur¬ 
tailed  in  New  Jersey  during  the  war 
years.  The  1946  acreage  of  cannery 
tomatoes  grown  in  New  Jersey  totaled 
about  39,400  from  which  201,000  tons 
were  delivered  to  processors  despite 
the  serious  outbreak  of  the  late  blight 
disease.  The  1947  contract  prices  are 
$39  per  ton  delivered  to  plants  for 
tomatoes  grading  U.  S.  No.  1;  $28 
per  ton  for  U.  S.  No.  2  and  nothing 
for  culls.  The  prices  quoted  this  year 
are  the  same  as  were  paid  by  New 
Jersey  canners  in  1946. 


W.  Andrew  Cray,  poultryman  of 
Stockton,  Hunterdon  County,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  State  PMA 
Committee  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson.  Mr.  Cray’s  ap¬ 
pointment  fills  a  two-year  vacancy  and 
brings  the  committee  to  its  full  com¬ 
plement  of  five  members.  The  new 
committeeman  is  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Poultry  Association,  organizer  of 
the  Hunterdon  Poultry  Breeders’  Club 
and  past  president  of  the « Hunterdon 
County  Poultry  Association.  He  owns 
and  operates  the  60-acre  Meadowdale 
Poultry  Farm  with  2,500  layers  and  an 
incubator  capacity  of  3,000. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Glass  cooking  utensils  should  be 
thoroughly  dry  on  the  outside  when 
they  are  placed  on  the  stove.  Even  a 
few  drops  of  water  on  the  outside  of 
a  glass  coffeemaker,  for  example,  may 
cause  uneven  heating  and  result  in 
cracking  or  breaking, 
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gerffozone  is  9rea| 

f<*  Growing  Birds 


You  have  a  lot  invested  in  those  birds  by 
now.  There  is  just  as  good  reason  to  protect  your 
growing  birds  as  there  was  when  they  were 
chicks.  Guard  the  drinking  water.  Keep  it  fresh 
and  clean.  Take  advantage  of  the  additional  help 
Germozone  gives.  Mixes  easily,  instantly,  uni¬ 
formly.  The  value  of  Germozone  is 
supported  by  many  years  of  use  by 
thousands  of  poultry  raisers.  Get 
Germozone  from  your  Lee  Dealer, 
(drug,  feed  or  hatchery.) 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 


Germozone 


CAe&b&i,  yaM&y  Clwx  j 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  ‘  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec.  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00  $22.00  $2.00 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds..  15.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  .  10.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  Guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  STARTED  CHICKS 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN,  HEAVY  ENGLISH  STRAIN 
R.  I.  REDS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  34  Phone  85F3  Theresa,  New  York 


GOSLINGS 


SINE’S  HATCHERY 
QUAKERTOWN,  PA 


NOTICE 

PRODUCERS  OF  HIGH  QUALITY  EGGS 
During  the  Coming  Months  of  Highest  Production 
We  are  continuing  to  pay  our  Regular  Extra  Premiums, 
for  Quality  Eggs.  “Make  that  effort”  of  Producing 
Fine  Quality  Eggs.  “Worthwhile”  by  Shipping  to  — 

J.  PENSTEIN’S  SONS 

346  Greenwich  SI.,  New  York 

Licensed  and  Bonded  by  The  State  of  New  Y'ork 
Ref.  Central  Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Greenwich 
and  Jay  Streets,  New  York  City.  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.,  210  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  in  business  120  years.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  Prices  assured.  If  you  are 
near  our  following  branch  receiving  stations  you  can 
have  your  eggs  picked  up  by  telephoning 

WATKINS  GLEN  105  BATH  441 

SPENCER  78 

All  other  sections  please  ship  direct  to  New  York  City. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Fret 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


ISHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

TANCER  BROS.  42  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
TOP  PRICES  AND  PROMPT  RETURNS  ASSURED. 
Supply  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express. 
Bonded  and  Licensed  —  Established  1897. 


CUff  f>  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York's 
,J***'*  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 


tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  ln«.  „ 
Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - — 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY. 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


By  Bonded  Dealer.  Write  to 

185-08  JAMAICA  AVE., 


o  EDWARD’S  r A n m o 
JAMAICA,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Ine..  300  Greenwich  8t-  New  York 


WWWVWWVWVWVWWWW1 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  l 
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Poultry  on  the  Range 

(Continued  from  Page  318) 

because  the  resulting  chicks  would 
have  much  deeper  shank  color  and  a 
better  appearance  generally.  It  is  also 
true  that  eggs  from  range  reared  pullets 
are  likely  to  give  better  hatches  than 
those  from  confined  stock,  although  this 
is  not  always  true.  Hatchability  is  di¬ 
rectly  associated  with  the  diet,  and  it 
is  possible  to  put  in  the  ration  all  of 
the"  known  factors  found  under  range 
conditions,  so  that  the  eggs  of  the  con¬ 
fined  birds  may  be  equal  in  hatch¬ 
ing  value  to  those  of  the  range  stock. 

Some  of  the  disadvantage  of  the  dark 
yolked  eggs  can  be  overcome  when 
adult  fowls  are  left  outdoors  if  the 
time  on  range  is  restricted  to  a  half 
day.  A  practice  offer)  followed,  and 
one  that  is  found  satisfactory,  is  to  keep 
the  layers  in  the  house  until  noon.  Not 
only  does  this  reduce  the  amount  of 
grass  they  consume,  and  therefore 
lightens  the  yolk  color  to  some  extent, 
but  it  also  keeps  the  birds  closer  to 
the  mash  hoppers  in  th.e  morning,  which 
increases  mash  consumption.  The  birds 
will  also  tend  to  produce  cleaner  eggs 
because  they  will  be  in  the  house  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  day  when  most  of  their 
eggs  are  laid.  Dirty  eggs  are  always 
a  problem  on  any  farm,  and  there  is 
no  point  in  allowing  layers  out  of  the 
house  in  the  morning,  particularly  when 
the  ground  is  wet  and  muddy,  as  such 
a  condition  would  only  aggravate  the 
dirty  egg  problem. 

Grasses  for  Range 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  New 
Jersey  Station  have  shown  that  Ladino 
clover,  perennial  rye  grass  or  bluegrass 
will  make  desirable  ranges,  with  the 
final  advantage  going  to  the  clover. 
Studies  on  the  utilization  of  feed  seemed 
to  indicate  that  gains  were  somewhat 
more  efficient  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  when  growing  pullets  had  access 
to  either  the  rye  grass  or  bluegrass 
rather  than  the  clover;  but  during  the 
later  Summer  months  clover  has  al¬ 
ways  had  a  distinct  advantage  because 
of  its  ability  to  withstand  weather 
conditions  prevalent  at  that  time.  La¬ 
dino  clover  makes  almost  a  perfect 
poultry  range  during  the  Summer  when 
other  grasses  have  dried  up  and  are 
practically  useless.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  various  grasses  probably  is  not 
of  particular  significance,  and  the  type 
to  be  used  on  any  one  farm  should  be 
the  one  that  will  maintain  itself  in  a 
fresh  succulent  condition  with  the  least 
amount  of  work  and  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions.  All  types  will 
require  some  mowing  at  least  early 
in  the  season,  when  the  chickens  are 
not  large  enough  to  keep  the  growth 
under  control.  An  ideal  poultry  range 
should  never  have  a  growth  of  more 
than  six  inches  and  when  the  grass  gets 
to  that  height,  it  should  be  mowed  in 
order  to  force  new  growth.  Without 
doubt,  mowing  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  good  range  manage¬ 
ment. 

Range  Rotation 

The  standard  practice  of  having  a 
clean  range  each  year  for  poultry,  and 
sufficient  acreage  so  that  any  one  piece 
of  ground  will  not  be  used  more  than 
once  in  three  years,  is  in  line  with  all 
the  experimental  evidence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  certainly  one  that  should  be 
continued.  A  new  approach  is  to 
establish  permanent  range  shelters 
along  a  line  fence,  alternating  the  range 
weekly  throughout  the  season  rather 
than  allow  the  birds  to  be  on  one  area 


A  War  With  Rats 

On  a  poultry  farm,  the  rat  population 
is  usually  greater  than  on  the  average 
farm,  because  of  more  feed,  plenty  of 
straw  and  litter  in  the  poultry  houses 
and  places  for  them  to  live  in  the 
storage  room.  We'  waged  war  against 
these  fleet-footed  vermin  on  the  second 
floor  of  our  laying  house.  They  ran 
wild  up  there,  eating  from  the  feed 
hoppers,  drinking  from  the  water 
fountains,  crawling  up  into  the  grain 
bins  and  even  gnawing  at  the  legs  of 
some  of  the  hens  as  they  sat  on  the 
roosts.  They  grew  fat,  defiant  and 
scorned  most  devices  for  capture  or 
eradication.  Their  home  was  in  the 
sawdust  insulation  between  the  stud¬ 
ding  on  the  north  side  of  the  building. 
More  than  a  dozen  entrances  to  this 
rat  haven  had  been  chewed  through 
the  beaver  board  lining.  The  grain  was 
disappearing,  the  mash  was  disappear¬ 
ing,  the  holes  in  the  beaver  board 
were  growing  larger,  the  rats  were 
getting  fatter  and  they  multiplied  until 
it  became  apparent  that  we  were  feed¬ 
ing  more  rats  than  hens.  Their  impu¬ 
dence  became  unbearable.  In  the  bright 
daylight,  their  quivering,  brown  noses 
would  appear  at  the  portals  to  their 
rat  haven  and  placidly  watch  you 
collect  the  eggs  and  feed  the  hens, 
their  eyes  telegraphing  the  message, 
“Sucker!” 

A  declaration  of  war  followed.  Our 
hrst  campaign  was  not  a  success.  Traps 
were  set,  rat  poison  placed  in  the 
house  and  tilting  lids  put  on  pans  of 
water.  At  night,  with  a  flashlight  and 
n  22  caliber  rifle,  we  would  sit  in  the 
hen  house  and  shoot  them  as  they  came 
out  for  a  stroll.  Their  casualties,  how¬ 
ever,  were  small  and  their  reserves 
unlimited.  It  was  evident  we  were 


BIG  SAVINGS -When  You 
Change  to  Larro  Egg  Mash 


for  the  full  year.  This  alternation 
every  week  permits  the  establishment 
of  new  growth  in  the  event  weather 
conditions  are  not  favorable  or  too 
many  birds  are  kept  on  a  given  area. 
On  a  system  of  weekly  rotation,  ex¬ 
perimental  lots  have  been  maintained 
at  the  New  Jersey  Station  for  some 
years  without  any  ill  effects.  Generally, 
more  birds  can  be  kept  on  a  given 
area  of  land  by  alternating  the  range 
weekly  than  by  using  the  same  plot 
continually  through  one  season.  A  good 
range,  alternated  weekly,  can  ac¬ 
commodate  600  birds  to  the  acre.  Under 
such  a  system  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  fence  that  will  definitely  separate  the 
two  yards  so  that  the  birds  can  be 
kept  entirely  off  the  one  area  not  being 
used  during  the  weekly  feeding  periods. 

Freparing  a  Good  Range 

A  good  Ladino  clover  range  can  be 
accomplished  best  by  planning  on  a 
seeding  in  Midsummer.  The  ground 
should  be  prepared  well  in  advance  of 
the  seeding  date.  A  good  plan  is  to  plow 
the  area  to  be  seeded  sometime  in 
June  and  then  cultivate  it  two  or  three 
times  before  the  grass  is  seeded.  Weed 
seeds  will  sprout  in  the  cultivated 
area,  and  by  destroying  these  the  new 
grass  seeding  has  a  better  chance  to 
get  established  than  if  the  seeding  is 
done  in  the  Spring.  Of  course,  it  is 
possible  to  establish  good  ranges  by 
seeding  grass  in  such  grain  crops  as 
wheat  and  rye.  . 

A  grass  mixture  which  is  suitable  for 
use  in  Midsummer  may  consist  of  five 
pounds  of  wire  grass,  five  pounds  of 
timothy,  five  pounds  of  alsike  clover 
and  two  pounds  of  Ladino  clover  per 
acre.  Prior  to  the  seeding  it  would  be 
well  to  top  dress  the  soil  with  1,000 
pounds  of  lime  and  200  pounds  of  a 
5-10-5  fertilizer  per  acre.  The  actual 
amount  of  lime  and  fertilizer  to  apply 
is  dependent  on  local  soil  conditions, 
and  information  as  to  the  requirements 
of  any  particular  soil  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  office  of  the  county 
agent.  In  the  grass  mixture  given 
above,  the  Ladino  clover  will  not  pre-- 
dominate  until  the  second  year,  but 
after  that  it  should  maintain  itself  for 
several  years  without  any  reseeding. 
An  annual  application  of  lime  and 
fertilizer  will  help  to  keep  the  crop 
in  healthy  condition  and  should  be 
part  of  the  general  care  of  the  poultry 
range. 

Confinement  Rearing 

A  discussion  of  the  use  of  range  for 
poultry  would  not  be  complete  with¬ 
out  some  reference  to  confinement 
rearing  because  that  practice  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  many  sections.  It  has  an 
important  place  in  the  rearing  of  poul¬ 
try  in  areas  where  there  is  not 
sufficient  land  for  the  maintenance  of 
range.  Trials  on  this  system  prove 
without  question  of  doubt  that  it  is 
highly  essential  that  the  ration  be  com¬ 
pletely  balanced  in  all  respects.  A 
chick  starter  mash  has  proven  very 
successful  for  use  in  confinement  rear¬ 
ing  from  the  day-old  chick  to  the 
mature  pullets.  It  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  grain  after  the  very  young 
birds  are  six  weeks  old,  but  the  grain 
should  be  restricted  to  one  feeding  a 
day  so  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
intake  of  mash  to  meet  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  normal  development.  A 
mash  that  might  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  for  use  under  range  conditions 
would  give  very  poor  results  in  con¬ 
finement.  This  difference  in  the  two 
types  of  rearing  must  be  clearly 
understood. 


losing  the  fight.  An  old  neighboring 
farmer  told  us  a  sure-fire  attack.  We 
caught  a  live  rat  in  a  box  trap.  He  was 
young  and  not  very  large.  A  can  of 
roofing  tar  was  warmed  and  poured 
over  him,  thoroughly  covering  him 
with  tar.  He  was  then  released  and 
struggled  back  to  his  hole.  Previously 
all  the  holes  but  two  along  the  beaver 
board  had  been  plugged  shut.  In  a  few 
moments  the'  walls  became  alive,  the 
rats  rumbled  and  scratched,  they 
squealed  and  gnashed,  and  finally  they 
came  tearing  out  through  the  two  un¬ 
obstructed  exits.  They  were  met  by 
swinging  arcs  of  three  foot  pieces  of 
two  by  two’s  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  death  toll  was  terrific, 
measured  both  in  number  and  volume. 
None  of  the  dead  rats  was  our  tar 
covered  victim.  He  died  like  a  rat  in 
a  hole,  truly  a  “black  sheep”  of  the 


On  the  Larro  Pullet  Plan,  you 
change  to  Larro  Egg  Mash 
when  the  birds  are  12  weeks 
old  .  .  .  and  hopper-feed  the 
grains  to  maturity.  That’s 
when  the  big  savings  start.  It 
takes  so  much  less  mash  to 
keep  them  growing! 

And  this  year,  your  results 
should  be  better  than  ever. 
For  now,  a  free  years  of  actual 
feeding  tests,  General  Mills 
poultry  specialists  are  using 
new  ways  to  give  you  more 
nutritional  value  from  certain 
vital  ingredients  in  Larro  Egg 
Mash.  So,  good  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  Larro  Egg  Mash  now 
should  give  you  better  results 
than  ever. 

Just  look  at  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  at  Larro  Research 


Farm  with  good  feeds  and  a 
sound  feeding  method. 

PEN  No.  511 

14  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

Highest  record  hen 

7  yrs.  production  1136  eggs 

Lowest  record  hen 

5  yrs.  production  941  eggs 

Average — all  birds 

6V2  yrs.  production  1038  eggs 

Let  Larro  Research  Farm,  where 
poultry  specialists  continuously 
"farm  for  facts,”  help  guide  you 
to  greater  profit  over  feed  cost! 
See  your  Larro  dealer 
—start  with  the  Larro 
Pullet  Plan  now! 

Write  for  a  FREE  COPY 
of  the  new  Larro  Chick 
and  Pullet  Guide. 

General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 

Dept.  3 

DETMIT  (20-UNI  FRANCISCO  (6)— CHICAGO  (4) 


The  Larro  Pallet  Plan 

Developed  and  Proved  at  Larro  Research  farm 


THE  FIRST  \2  WEBKS 

iarra  "Chick  Builder" 

with  controlled  grains 
feeding 

Start  with  Larro - 


13TH  WEEK  TO  MATURITY 

Larro  Egg  Mash 

with  Scratch  Grains 
—both  hopper  fed 

Stay  with  Larro 
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'arm-tested”  is  a  registered  trademark  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 
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League  Producers  Resent 
Price  Discrimiuation 

Those  who  sincerely  believe  in  the 
farm  cooperative  movement  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  interested  in  the  contest  now 
going  on  here  in  Schoharie  County  be¬ 
tween  two  dairy  cooperatives  doing 
business  in  the  same  area,  under  practi¬ 
cally  identical  circumstances  but  with 
widely  different  results  as  far  as  pro¬ 
ducers  are  concerned.  The  Dairymen’s 
League,  with  its  vast  resources  in 
money  and  experience,  has  been  long 
established  with  a  plant  in  Cobleskill. 
With  its  many  advantages  in  fluid 
marketing,  manufacturing  plants  and  a 
wonderful  transportation  system  to  all 
its  outlying  areas,  anyone  would  be 
justified  in  believing  that  no  other  co¬ 
operative  organization  or  dealer  could 
possibly  surpass  them  in  the  prices 
paid  to  their  members  for  their  milk. 
However,  a  few  years  ago,  a  group  of 
farmers  organized  themselves  as  the 
Schoharie  County  Cooperative  Dairies, 
Inc.  because  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  League’s  prices  or  manage¬ 
ment,  wanted  to  own  their  plant, 
market  their  own  milk  and  assure 
themselves  of  a  fair  and  honest  return. 

With  their  sights  fixed  toward  those 
goals,  the  Schoharie  County  Co-op. 
has  grown  and  prospered.  It  has 
demonstrated  how  an  intelligently  and 
efficiently  operated  cooperative  can  pay 
for  its  plant  and  equipment  and  return 
the  highest  market  prices  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Last  year,  savings  of  over  $93,000 
were  effected  through  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  and  sensible  marketing,  after  pay¬ 
ing  members  2  Vz  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight  over  the  Administrator’s  month¬ 
ly  blended  price  during  the  year.  In 
February  of  this  year,  each  member 
received  25  cents  a  cwt.  additional  on 
all  the  milk  delivered  by  him  in  1946. 

The  League  members  in  the  same 
vicinity,  having  existed  as  the  lowest 
priced  producers  for  many  years,  were 
naturally  upset  by  the  fact  that  a 
small,  independent  cooperative  in  the 
same  town  with  its  own  plant  could 
make  this  substantial  refund  to  its 


County  right  now,  but  with  the  right 
set-up  you  can  be  assured  of  a  share 
in  all  the  profits  and  have  a  share  in 
the  building  and  operation  of  your  own 
plant.  There  will  be  no  unnecessary 
profiteers  who  prey  on  the  workers’ 
pay  envelopes. 

For  the  last  18  years  my  father  was 
a  Dairymen’s  League  member  deliver¬ 
ing  milk  to  the  Borden  Plant  at  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  but  only  in  the  past 
year  did  he  become  convinced  of  the 
underhanded  methods  used  by  the  League 
management  in  inducing  by  fear  con¬ 
tinued  deliveries  to  the  League.  I 
bought  my  father’s  cattle  and  am  now 
sending  my  milk  to  the  Schoharie  Co¬ 
op.,  even  under  the  voiced  threats  of 
League  reprisals.  William  Kachina 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  March,  1947,  are  as 
follows: 


x  er  li/v  jt  pr 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $5.18  $.1102 

Monroe  County  Co-op .  5.10  .1085 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  4.64  .0987 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.64  .0987 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op .  4.56  .0970 

*  Consumer-Farmer  Co-op.  4.53  .0963 

Sullivan  County  Co-op....  4.10  .0891 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.125  .0878 

Four  County  Creameries.  .  4.12  .0877 

Delaware  County  Co-op...  4.105  .0873 

Arkport  Dairies .  4,08  .0868 

Cohocton  Creameries .  4.08  .0868 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  4.08  .0868 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.08  .0868 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.08  .0868 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.07  .0866 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.97  .0845 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.08; 
Buffalo,  $4.49;  Rochester,  $4.82. 

*  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

Can  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 


members;  they  thought  it  was  unusual 
because  their  own  organization  had 
never  made  any  refund  equal  to  this. 
Much  discussion  finally  resulted  in 
League  member  action.  An  ultimatum 
was  issued  to  Grover  Guernsey,  the 
League  Director  for  the  Cobleskill  area; 
it  was  short  and  to  the  point:  “The 
League  must  meet  the  cooperative 
price,  or  else.”  So  Mr.  Guernsey  high- 
tailed  it  to  New  York  to  debate  this 
threat  to  the  League  with  his  superiors 
and  they  decided  to  grant  a  30-cent 
increase  to  the  League’s  Cobleskill 
plant.  At  this  point  it  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  every  member  in  the 
League  was  to  be  taxed,  and  is  actually 
being  taxed,  to  support  this  new  policy. 
When  the  members  of  the  League’s 
Middleburg  Branch  heard  of  this 
special  favor  conferred  on  their  Coble¬ 
skill  brethren,  and  were  told  that  no 
such  premium  would  be  paid  to  them 
even  if  they  drew  their  milk  to  the 
League’s  Cobleskill  plant,  they  were 
sore  and  several  resigned  to  become 
members  of  the  Schoharie  Co-operative; 
one  being  Grover  Chriss,  a  large  pro¬ 
ducer  who  was  president  of  that 
branch  of  the  League. 

Dairymen  of  the  Sharon  Springs 
League  branch  were  then  notified  about 
the  special  Cobleskill  premium  and  a 
number  of  special  meetings  were  called 
to  determine  the  course  of  action  to  be 
followed.  But  the  meeting  was  invaded 
by  League  delegates  and  officials  and 
nothing  was  decided  except  that  each 
member  should  take  individual  action. 
Some  farmers  voiced  predictions  that 
the  four  League  plants  in  the  area 
would  be  closed  by  next  year.  It  was 
at  one  of  those  meetings  that  a  League 
official  was  pressed  to  explain  why 
Cobleskill  League  members  were  re¬ 
ceiving  the  30-cent  additional  payment 
and  why  they,  also  League  members, 
were  denied  it.  The  official  finally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  only  reason  the  League 
gave  its  Cobleskill  producers  the  extra 
30  cents  and  denied  it  to  its  other 
plants  in  the  area  (and  I  suppose  else¬ 
where,  too)  was  to  meet  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  Schoharie  County  Co¬ 
operative,  hold  their  own  members  and 
get  some  of  the  Schoharie  Co-op.  pro¬ 
ducers  if  they  could.  Instead  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this,  the  League  now  finds 
itself  in  an  impossible  situation,  for 
its  members  will  be  ready  to  with¬ 
draw  when  their  next  expiration  date 
arrives. 

The  issues  at  stake  and  the  final  out¬ 
come  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
dairy  business  in  the  New  York  milk- 
shed.  The  controversy  will  shed  par¬ 
ticular  light  on  the  claim  that  is  often 
made  by  the  League  management,  that 
it  leads  in  getting  higher  prices  for 
farmers  other  than  its  own  members 
throughout  the  milkshed.  Small  wonder 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  League  members 
get  the  lowest  prices  in  the  shed  when 
the  management  makes  extra  special 
payments  at  certain  plants  just  to  try 
and  kill  off  healthy  competition  from 
smaller,  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controlled  co-ops. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
through  the  columns  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  to  urge  dairymen  in  other 
counties  to  band  together  and  organize 
their  own  independent  cooperatives. 
You  may  be  made  the  target  of  a 
special  attack  by  the  League  manage¬ 
ment,  as  we  are  here  in  Schoharie 


Each  Time  a 


Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked. 
Danger  of  chronic 
condition.  UDDER  - 
OLE  used. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Bag  is  now  normal. 
UDDEROLE  worked 
like  magic!  Cow  in 
production. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 


Now  you  can  help  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  product,  UDDEROLE, 
has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It  relieves 
dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows  go 
into  production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up  to 
$27.00  more  on  each  cow. 


UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
containing  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly 
effective  ingredients.  It  gives  powerful  3  -  way 
help.  I.  Relieves  the  congestion.  2.  Reduces 
swelling  and  inflammation.  3.  Fights  infection. 
Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farm¬ 
ers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderole  is  the  best  I 
ever  used.  Can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY  -  BACK  GUARANTEE.  If 
UDDEROLE  doesn't  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it —  return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1.00,  but  $2.00 — double  your  money 
back.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  ...  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1.00 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you.  all  charges  prepaid, 
an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only 
$8.00.  DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Second  Invitational  Sale 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

Fair  Grounds  HAMBURG,  NEW  YORK 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1947 

A  hand-picked  offering  from  the  best  Western 
New  York  herds  with  personal  selections  made  by 
ADRIAN  PERSONIUS.  Healthy  on  all  tests. 

Sale  held  in  big  tent  —  starting  at  12:00  Noon. 
SALE  COMMITTEE:  Howard  D.  McIntyre.  Perry: 
Vernon  Long,  Akron:  Stuart  Nevinger,  Warsaw; 
Kenneth  George,  Sardinia;  Glenn  Lawrence,  Corfu; 
Leon  Piguet,  East  Aurora. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Salem  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


First 

Madison  Co.  Club  Sale 

70  RKG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  70 

All  personally  selected  by  ADRIAN  PERSON! ITS 
from  leading  herds  of  this  noted  Holstein  county. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  16  — SALE  AUDITORIUM 
EARLVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  Bang’s 
vaccinated,  mastitis  tested. 

Fresh  Cows  —  Close  Springers  —  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers  —  Service  Age  Bulls. 

RESERVE  THE  DATE  —  Friday,  May  16 
Buyers  met  by  request  at  Utica  or  Syracuse. 

WILLIAM  T.  JONES,  Chairman. 

Sale  Committee  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


VAUCLUSE  FARM,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

JERSEY  CATTLE  DISPERSAL 

90  —  HEAD  TO  BE  SOLD  —  90 
(T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited) 

Officially  classified  and  production  tested.  Headed 
by  Golden  Fern  Jester  Classified  Excellent  Junior 
Champion  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  at  the 
last  National  Dairy  Show. 

His  sire  Brampton  Jester  Standard  is  a  Gold 
Medal,  Superior  Sire.  The  foundation  of  this  herd 
was  the  finest  imported  cows  and  their  production 
awards  include  — 

10  State  Class  Champions  6  Silver  Medal  cows 
4  Gold  Medal  cows  1  Medal  of  Merit  cow 

The  offspring  of  these  cows  included  in  th£ 
sale,  also  some  of  these  grand  matrons. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  23,  1947 

Write  for  Catalog  to 

Chester  Folck,  Jersey  Sales  Mgr.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  347. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

GOOD  paying  dairy  farm,  186  acres,  fully  equipped 
with  machinery,  24  cows,  hqrses,  sheep,  good  build¬ 
ings;  125  miles  from  New  York.  Many  acres  of 
wheat,  clover,  alfalfa  and  timothy  hay.  Wonderful 
opportunity  for  the  right  man.  More  details  upon 
request.  BOX  5212,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

140  ACKBS  in  Sullivan  County.  Pennsylvania.  7-room 
house  with  furnace  and  electricity.  60x40  barn  with 
running  water,  electricity;  also  several  outbuildings; 
2  brooks.  70  acres  tractor  tilled,  balance  spring-fed 
pasture  and  woodland.  $5,500.  BOX  5194,  B-ural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

65  ACRE  gentlemen's  farm,  9-room  shingled  house 

with  Improvements,  nice  barn,  excellent  state  of 
cultivation,  all  stocked  and  equipped,  16  head  stock, 
team,  tractor,  all  tools;  500  feet  from  general  store 
and  post  office,  macadam  and  electricity,  best  of 
schools;  20  miles  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Must  have 
appointment  to  show.  Immediate  possession.  $9,500; 
$6,500  cash.  United  Beal  Estate,  Triangle,  N,  Y. 
Phone  Greene,  N.  Y.  47  Y  4. 

FOB  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  10  acres,  2-story  hen  house 

for  1,500  layers,  electricity,  running  water,  brooder 
houses.  Ideal  spot.  Elmer  L.  Morse,  Moravia,  N,  Y, 

WANTED:  Small  farm  or  few  acres  on  main  highway 

preferably  within  commuting  distance  Not  York; 
give  price,  location,  full  details.  Fuller,  61  Florence 
Ave.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  apartment  studio,  living  room,  bedroom, 

modem  kitchen  dinette,  bath,  stall  shower,  extra 
bedroom  with  toilet  and  lavatory  completely  furnished, 
electricity  and  hot  water  included,  garage,  delightful 
location,  10  acres,  walking  distance  to  village,  movies, 
country  club  facilities,  swimming,  fishing,  nearby- 
lakes.  June  15-Sept  15.  $400.  BOX  365,  Morrisville, 
Vermont. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Attractive  farm,  28  acres,  good  barn.  3 

hen  houses,  electric  water  pump,  excellent  7-room 
house  on  main  highway  near  village.  Price  $4,000, 
half  Cash.  Write  The  Morris  Inn,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

35  ACltE  all  purpose  farm,  8-room  ranch  type  house 

with  good  water  and  electricity,  small  barn,  1.000 
capacity  hen  house,  nice  lawn  and  shade,  trout  brook 
through  farm;  two  miles  from  town,  school  bus,  mail 
route,  etc.,  macadam  road.  Now  vacant,  move  right  in. 
Price  $5,500;  $3,000  cash,  balance  to  suit  buyer.  30 
miles  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  United  Real  Estate, 
Triangle.  N.  Y.  Phone  Greene.  N.  Y.  47  Y  4, 

CAPE  Cod;  12  rooms.  150  acres,  farm  buildings,  200 

M  lumber,  tide  water  frontage.  Ideal  summer  home 
$5000.  Caterson.  Damariscotta  Mills,  Maine. _ 

POULTRY  farm  on  state  highway,  8-room  bouse  with 

improvements;  1,500  hen  capacity  brooder  houses. 
Mrs.  Kaiser.  Star  Route,  Susquehanna.  Penna. 

BLUEBERRY  land,  $75  per  acre.  One  to  50  acres, 

half  mile  from  lake,  Abram  Brown.  Browns  Mills, 
N.  J-  Phone  Pemberton.  N,  J,  5007. _ 

FOfiT"  Sale:  Eight  acres  woodland:  excellent  for 

Summer  camp,  unsurpassed  view,  unfailing  spring. 
$100  worth  wood,  some  lumber.  Price  $300.  E. 
Stoddard,  East  Bethel.  Vermont . _ 

WANTED:  House  or  apartment  on  farm  75  miles 
from  New  York  for  Summer.  Florence  Berman,  23 
Van  Btiren  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

12  ACRE  farm,  3  room  cottage,  kitchenette,  elec¬ 
tricity,  water,  creek  cabin,  price  $3,200;  or  60 
acres  $3,800.  1  mile  village,  and  macadam.  Also  8 
acres  on  highway.  680  ft.  frontage,  well,  price  $850. 
Located  9  miles  north  from  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Olga  Max,  Porter  Corners,  N.  Y. _ 

151  ACRES  on  hard  surface  road;  6  acres  woodlot; 

10  acres  permanent  pasture;  135  acres  very  produc¬ 
tive  tillable  tractor  worked.  Will  support  60  head 
cattle.  Modern  10-room  house,  electricity,  bath,  hard¬ 
wood  floors.  School  bus.  Cow  barn,  30  stanchions,  5 
box  stalls,  drinking  cups,  2  silos,  horse  barn,  granary, 
hog  pen.  hen  house,  hay  barn,  all  slate  roofs  and 
painted  in  A-l  condition.  To  appreciate  this  farm 
you  would  have  to  see  it.  Timothy  Flynn,  Bushkirk, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  A  commercial  apple  orchard,  state  all 
details,  price,  etc.  BOX  5201,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm  to  rent  with  option  to  buy;  im¬ 
provements;  east  side  of  Hudson.  BOX  5208,  Bural 
New-Yorker. 

SUPER  service  gas  station.  Large  gallonage  and 
modern  equipment  for  sale  or  exchange  for  large, 
modern  poultry  farm.  BOX  5203,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CATKKILL  Mts.  200  acre  dairy  farm,  paved  county 
road,  120  miles  N.  Y.  C.  8-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  40  cow  barn,  machinery,  coops,  2  streams,  ex¬ 
cellent  possibilities  boarding  house  or  children’s 
camp.  $12,500.  BOX  5206,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale  on  state  highway,  south  Jersey  shore  es¬ 
tablished  bar  and  grill,  connected  with  chicken  farm, 
9  acres;  all  year  around  business.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  BOX  5207,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE:  Fruit  and  broiler  farm  near  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Equipped  with  tractor  and  sprayer.  Good  house, 
barn  and  value.  BOX  5204,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

BOARD  wanted  by  woman  needing  some  care  on 

small  farm  or  place  in  country  in  N.  Y.  S. 

BOX  5169,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  by  elderly  man.  Conveniences.  Quiet. 

Eastern  New  York  or  nearby  Connecticut.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  5192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS  on  country  farm,  home  baking  and  cook¬ 
ing;  all  modem  improvements.  Write  for  particulars 
and  rates.  Mrs.  Al.  Frey,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Livingston 
Manor.  New  York. _ 

BOARDERS  wanted:  Respectable  Christian  gentle¬ 
men  or  elderly  couple  preferred.  Write  Post  Office 
Box  642,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


NLitslNti  Dome  tn  Rockland  County.  Rates  from  $150 
monthly.  BOX  5211,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


FRESH  Oranges  and  grapefruit  right  from  the  trees. 

Send  your  orders  to"  Walsingham  Groves  at  Largo 
Florida.  We  fill  orders  for  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  Bushel  oranges  $4.45.  Mixed  oranges 
and  grapefruit  $4.30.  All  grapefruit  $4.20.  %  bushel 
oranges  $2.85.  Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $2.70’ 
grapefruit  $2.60.  This  is  sent  to  you  prepaid,  send 
check  with  order.  We  ship  any  amount  from  %  bushel 
to  a  carload.  We  grow  our  fruit  and  we  know  our 
fruit.  J,  A.  Walsingham.  Largo.  Florida. _ 

AVERY'S  Golden  honey  contains  no  buckwheat  or 

other  strong  flavored  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.85;  10  lbs 
$5,50  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  New  York. 

HONEY :  Guaranteed  eastern  United  States  honey 

Regular  Gibson  quality  pure  clover  or  wildflower 
5  lbs.  $2.85.  Postage  prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  W  S 
Gibson,  Box  581.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.  _ 

HONEY:  Pure  clover,  60  pounds  at  40c  pound.  5 

pounds  $2.75.  6-5  pounds  $14.00.  Bees  for  sale 
Busy  Bee  Farm,  North  Abington,  Mass, _ 

Indian  River  fruit— Florida’s  best.  Costs  more  to  the 

producer,  worth  more  to  the  user.  Try  it:  judge  for 
yourself.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  seedless  grape¬ 
fruit,  $4.45;  half  seedless  grapefruit,  half  Valencia 
oranges,  $4.70;  Valencia  oranges  $4.95.  Prompt  sor- 
vlce.  Schuyler  Jackson.  Wabasso.  Florida, 

TREE  ripened  Valencia  oranges  and  Duncan  and 
Marsh  seedless  grapefruit.  No  color  added.  Now 
ready  for  shipping.  Groves  direct  to  you,  prepaid  as 
follows:  1  bu.  oranges  $4.00;  1  bu.  grapefruit  $3.75; 
1  bu.  mixed  $3.90;  %  bu.  grapefruit  $2.25;  %  bu. 
mixed  $2.40.  Dillingham  Grove,  Largo,  Florida. 

MAPLE  sugar  $1.00  pound.  Maple  butternut  candy 
$1.50  pound.  Daniels.  Koyalton.  Vt. 


HICKORY  smoked  slump.  Ready  to  eat.  Enjoy  tin 
delicious  appetizing  flavor  of  our  freshly  smokec 
shrimp  directly  from  the  sea  and  our  smokehouse  t( 
you.  Once  you  try,  you'll  always  buy.  $2.00  a  poum 
postpaid.  Harvey's.  Bowie  2.  Maryland. 

PURE  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  strawberry,  pineapple 

grape,  raspberry.  Pound  jars.  Assortment  6  to  boa 
$3.50.  Clover-blend  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.85.  C.  O.  D 
David  Shields,  7  E;  Clinton  Ave.,  Oaklyn,  N.  J, 

HONEY:  Excellent  quality,  light,  mild  flavored.  Fiv< 

lbs.  postpaid,  $2.65.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Moor 
land  Apiaries,  Attleboro,  Mass. _ 

SAVE  sugar  with  ‘‘North  Country”  clover  honey 

Wien  ordering,  ask  for  canning  pamphlet.  Hav< 
few  more  shipping  dates  open  in  July.  One  case  ol 
six  5-lb.  palls  $12.89  postpaid  in  to  3rd  zone.  St 
Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries.  Lislion,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  light  honey,  5  lb.  pail  $2.35  prepaii 

3rd  zone;  6-5  lb.  pails  $10.50;  24-1  lb.  jars  $9.5C 
express  collect.  Behr  Bros.,  R.  F.  D.  2,  CatskiU, 
New  York. 


FALL  flower  honey,  5  lb.  pail  $2.25  postpaid  third 
zone.  George  Arp,  Catskill,  N,  Y. _ 

HONEY:  In  glass  for  your  store  or  roadside  market. 

guaranteed  top  quality.  Case  24  1-lb.  jars  $12.00; 
60  lb.  can  strained  and  liquefied  40c  lb.  Mooreland 
Apiaries.  Attleboro.  Mass,  _ 

DELICIOUS  oranges  $4.60  bushel.  Grapefruit  $3.9(L 

Mixed  $4.25.  Prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park, 
Florida. _ 

PURE  maple  syrup:  Finest  quality  $6.50  per  gal. 

No.  2  quality  $5.50  F.  O.  B.  Walter  J.  Robertson, 
Bloomvllle,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 

maple  sugar  $5.  Bert  Prescott.  Essex  Junction.  Vt. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  Sale:  Baled -hay  and  straw,  ail  grades.  Will 
deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman.  R.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y 
Phone  47-282. 

TWO  Harris  hjdraulic  fruit  presses;  3  American 
Speed  sprayers.  Completely  rebuilt.  In  excellent 
condition.  Attractive  price.  Francis  C.  Stokes  Company, 
Vineentown,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED :  Pick-up  baler,  new  or  used.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  and  price  In  first  letter.  Clyde  B. 
Flory,  Sellersville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. _ _ _ 

FOB  Sale:  54  cow  stanchions  complete;  54  drinking 

cups ;  27  feed  dividers.  Will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale. 
Fair  Lawn  Dairy  Farms.  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  10  hp.  Boiler  H.  P.  with  stoker.  Write 

F.  Glassel,  73  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Phone  EVergreen  4-0300, _ ___ 

WANTED:  Bulldozer  with  hydraulic  blade,  214  tons 
or  smaller  in  good  running  condition.  Triple  E 
Ranch,  Wurtsboro,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  New  Holland  or  International  string  tie 
baler.  Old  or  new.  Give  particulars.  Mack 

Whitman,  Lodi,  Ohio.  _ _____ 

FOR  Sale  as  is  at  place,  Westinghouse  750  watt 

automatic  light  plant  with  batteries.  32  volt  radio 
and  iron  all  In  good  condition.  E.  L.  Eliassen,  R.  2. 
Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale  or  trade  one  set  Ford-Fergerson  14  inch 

tractor  plows.  Ed,  Morton.  South  Schodack,  N.  Y. 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages:  2  lbs.  $4.50: 

3  lbs.  $5.85,  queens  included.  Booked  full  until 
Juno  5th.  None  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton. 
New'  Jersey, _  _ _____ 

FOR  Sale:  Friend  sprayer,  400  gallon  tank,  complete 

with  hose  and  guns ;  35  gallons  per  minute,  perfect 
condition.  G.  E*  Warner,  230-37  Edgewood  Ave.. 
Springfield  Gardens.  L.  I.,  Laurelton  8-6683. 

SAW  Mill  for  sale;  1945  Belsaw  A14.  F.dward 

Htirtgam,  Ransomville.  New  York. _ _ _ 

WITTE  log  and  tree  saw,  fully  equipped;  $195.  W. 

Pawlikowskl,  854  Lake  Ave,,  Clark  Township,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  Seaman  Tiller,  six  foot  motorized.  New 

1946  perfect  condition,  extra  tines.  Farm  Services, 
New  Hope,  Pa. _ 

ITALIAN  bees  for  sale.  Several  colonies.  No  shipping. 

Toepfer,  312  Berdan  Ave, ,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  About  three  tons  of  hand  thrashed  rye 

straw.  State  quality,  price,  etc.  Knightly  Farm, 
Grcenvale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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UNNYBROOK 

.v\' »'///, 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum 
Clean 

BABY  CHICKS 
SEXED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 

A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  E.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now 
ready.  Also  Capons. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses. , 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prices. 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A.  HOWARD  FI  N  GAR,  Owner. 

BOX  H  —  PHONE  5M  —  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


Good  breeding  pays  dividends!  Bred  from 
generations  oi  sturdy  stock.  Kerr  chicks 
GROW— lay  LOTS  oi  eggs  and  lay  them 
BIG  to  bring  you  sturdy  PROFITS! 

Dependable  service  for  39 
years.  Great  240-acre  breed¬ 
ing  farm.  All  breeders  blood- 
tested  for  BWD  (pullorum). 
100%  live  delivery.  5  popular 
breeds.  2  crosses.  Advance 
order  discount.  FREE  Poultry 
Raiser's  Guide,  price  list. 

N.  Y.:  Kingston,  East  Syracuse,  Binghamton, 
Middletown,  Schenectady.  *  '  Conn.: 
Danbury.  N.J.:  Paterson,  "Woodbury,  James- 
burg.  Penna.:  Lancaster,  Dunmore,  Reading. 
19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 

All  Chicks  Shipped  PREPAID. 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  Unsex.  Pul’ta  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Lrrge  Type  White  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $22.00  $2.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Roeks.  ILL  Beds  14.00  20.00  13.00 

Hod-Bock  &  Bock-Red  Cross..  15.00  22.00  14.00 
{Jew  Hampshire  Beds  (Spec.)  16.00  23.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  12.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE,  ONE  PRICE. 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  and  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  breeders,  farm  and  hatch¬ 
ery.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
box  rn,  rt.  2,  McAlister v i lle,  pa. 


■WtULSH  FARM!  CHKK/.ffl 


HAII  Breeders  carefully  culled 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  fron*  i"fl 
ad  or  writ©  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.&Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
mil  ship  C.  O.  D.—  Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns.. . $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg..  Anc .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred  White  or  Buff  Bocks _  13.00  16.00  12.00 

'VTi.  Wyan.,  H.  1.  Beds,  Bed-Bocks  13.00  16.00  12.00 

Aew  Hampshires  or  Bock-Beds _  13.00  16.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

n?‘te,  Black  Leghorns .  13.00  23.00  5.00 

Barred  Bocks,  New  Hampshires..  15.00  20.00  15.00 

in.?.  L  guaranteed  95%  correcL  Our  26th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

0HLS  BIG-VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

U^rredRock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid,  Sex-Link 
ana  White  Leghoms.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even 
.and  big  egg  production.  We  are 
now  booking  orders  for  late  Spring  and  Summer 
?®‘,v«ry.  TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  broad- 
Bronze  and  Wb.  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 
UHLS  Poultry  Yards6  and  Hatchery 
,el-  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


BoumcmnEH's  mens 


All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  TJnsex  Pita  Ckls 

T  Shipped  Prepaid.  100  100  100 

Barge  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $22.00  $2.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  13.00  18.00  13.00 

Rock-Beds  &  Bed  Bocks .  13.00  18.00  13.00 

{jew  Hampshires .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

{Tee  Circular.  Heavy  Mixed _  11.00  16.00  9.50 

A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BABY- CAPONS  4  Wks.  $47.50-100 

OLD  AND  STARTED  PULLET  CHICKS 
{{A^RON  LEGHORN  PULLETS  POUB  WEEKS  37c. 
Lv^vy  BREED  PULLETS  FOUB  WEEKS  33c. 

BUCK  HILL  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Hackettstown.  N.l. 


Poes  it  pay  to  put  in 


50%  more  vitamins  ? 


Poultry  Gleanings 

Early  Summer  brings  with  it  ideal 
conditions  for  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases.  It  is  always  a  vexing,  problem 
to  the  poultryman  to  find  the  right  spot 
to  which  to  move  his  brooder  houses. 
This  problem  is  small  to  the  beginner, 
for  the  land  is  clean  and  most  any 
place  will  do,  but  after  most  of  the 
land  has  been  used  for  this  purpose 
several  times,  it  becomes  more  difficult. 
Rotation  with  crops  is,  of  course,  the 
best  solution.  The  subsequent  culti¬ 
vation  following  poultry  if  the  land  is 
planted  to  row  crops,  keeps  the  ground 
aerated  and  exposes  it  to  the  action 
of  the  sun.  But  when  this  is  done,  one 
or  more  years  should  elapse  before  the 
range  is  again  established.  Heavy  appli¬ 
cations  of  hydrated  lime  also  help  in 
this  respect,  especially  where  time  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  This  season, 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I’m  brooding 
my  chicks  on  the  only  piece  of  ground 
which  hasn’t  been  previously  used  for 
this  purpose;  a  triangular,  two-acre 
field  which  has  been  planted  to  ever¬ 
greens. 

Last  year  I  had  some  trouble  with 
coccidiosis,  but  a  couple  of  doses  of 
sulfaguanidine  checked  it  before  the 
mortality  ran  too  high.  Leucosis  took 
its  toll  later  though,  when  the .  flock 
hit  their  laying  stride.  Everytime  I 
noticed  an  individual  that  showed  signs 
of  paralysis,  I’d  separate  her  from  the 
healthy  ones.  The  sick  ones  were  kept 
in  a  separate  house,  so  that  treatment 
could  be  administered  and  the  effects 
noticed.  So  far,  I  have  lost  about  10 
per  cent  from  this  disease.  There  is 
no  curative  treatment  for  this  trouble. 
The  birds  seem  to  be  normal  when 
put  in  the  laying  house  and  lay  quite 
heavy  for  a  spell.  Then  they  begin 
showing  symptoms,  such  as  paralysis 
of  either  wing  or  leg.  I  have  found  that 
it  doesn’t  pay  to  bother  with  them  once 
they  get  affected.  They  hang  on  for 
months,  but  never  have  I  seen  one 
which  would  recover  sufficiently  to  lay 
again.  I  save  myself  a  lot  of  work  and 
worry  by  selling  them  before  they 
lose  weight  and  while  normal  enough 
for  the  market.  Sooner  or  later  they 
either  die  or  must  be  destroyed.  As 
T.  B.  Charles  says:  “It  may  be  all  right 
to  keep  a  few  of  these  diseased  birds 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  but  as  far  as 
I’m  concerned,  my  study  of  them  is 
over.” 

I’ve  noticed  that  my  laying  flock  eats 
more  oystershell  than  flocks  which  I 
have  had  in  other  years.  This  makes 
me  think  that  this  is  an  inherent  trait. 
Some  years  the  shells  would  be  so  thin 
and  weak  that  it  was  difficult  to  fill 
a  basket  without  at  least  squashing  a 
few;  and,  of  course,  this  led  to  egg 
eating  and  cannibalism.  I  control  canni¬ 
balism  quite  well  by  the  use  of  anti¬ 
pick  paste,  but  this  must  be  done  regu¬ 
larly.  I’m  sold  also  on  the  liberal  use 
of  oats  in  the  scratch  feed,  judging  the 
amount  by  the  way  they  clean  it  up. 
Right  now  I  have  one  layer  that  is 
blind,  and  although  this  is  a  symptom 
of  Leukemia,  it  does  not  seem  to  affect 
her  otherwise,  as  she  has  been  laying 
heavily  since  last  September.  She  is 
forced  to  feel  for  her  feed  but  does 
this  very  well.  The  only  thing  that 
bothers  her  is  to  find  a  place  to  lay 
her  egg.  By  laying  it  on  the  floor  and 
in  approximately  the  same  spot,  it  is 
easy  for  me  to  keep  track  of  her  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  notice  also  that  as  the  days  length¬ 
en,  the  laying  nests  are  overcrowded 
early  in  the  day.  In  the  Winter  while 
the  lights  are  used,  the  egg  laying 
strings  out^  throughout  the  day.  What 
causes  this  I  do  not  know,  unless  the 
heat  of  the  day  makes  them  want  to 
lay  as  soon  as  possible.  The  warm 
weather  also  stimulates  them  to  lay 
more  eggs,  some  laying  two  eggs  in 
a  single  day. 

I’ve  tried  all  sorts  of  methods  to 
get  rid  of  the  rat  population,  and  I 
certainly  got  results,  but  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  exterminate  them  altogether. 
However,  I  think  I’ve  struck  a  method 
which  may  do  this  for  me.  As  a  joke, 
I  promised  my  boy  Jackie  that  I’d  give 
him  a  dollar  for  every  rat  he’d  trap, 
poison  or  get  rid  of  in  any  way  he  saw 
fit.  Up  to  date  he  has  had  a  gold  mine, 
and  in  consequence  my  pocketbook 
suffered  horribly;  nothing  like  a  little 
inducement  to  get  results.  s.  M.  K. 


Book  Note 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Game 
Birds  —  By  Morley  A.  Jull.  The  author 
is  head  of  the  poultry  department  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  has 
had  many  years  of  experience  in  both 
practical  and  scientific  fields  in  the  rais¬ 
ing,  care  and  managememnt  of  all 
kinds  of  poultry.  This  467-page,  well 
illustrated  volume  offers  the  latest  and 
most  practical  information  on  all  phases 
of  raising  and  marketing  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  guineas,  pigeons,  peafowl, 
quail,  pheasants  and  other  upland 
game  birds,  as  well  as  the  aquatic 
game  birds.  It  is  written  in  a  clear- 
cut,  easy  to  understand  manner.  For 
those  desiring  a  book  that  covers  these 
various  and  diversified  activities  all 
in  one  volume,  this  publication  fills  a 
long  felt  need. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $3.75.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  eight  cents  sales  tax.) 


You’re  looking  for  uniform  growth 
and  fewer  losses.  You  know  a  chick 
will  probably  be  a  runt  or  casualty 
if  it  doesn’t  eat  well.  We’ve  found 
that  extra  vitamins  help  the  weaker 
chicks — and  pep-up  the  whole  flock. 


Here’s  What  We  Do 

“Standard”  amounts  of  vitamins 
A,  D,  and  G  have  been  established 
as  necessary  for  growing  chicks. 
Lay  or  Bust  has  50%  MORE  than 
“standard”  amounts  of  vitamins. 

These  extra  vitamins  give  you 


Thirty  years  of  breeding  and  hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest'  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Livp  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Write  for  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 
BIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  AA  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshires  .  15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers...  11.00  ONLY 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick  —  Also  Started  Chicks. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 


factors  for  resistance  in  the  entire 
flock.  They  are  a  pick-up  for  the 
weaker  chicks  and  the  poor  eaters. 

In  testing  Lay  or  Bust  rations, 
we  keep  our  minds  on  vigorous, 
uniform  growth  with  low  mortality. 
Completeness  of  feeding  value 
means  full  growth  and  more  profit¬ 
able  results  for  you. 

The  formula  for  Lay  or  Bust 
gives  you  20  balanced  ingredients — • 
boosted  richness — 50%  MORE  vi¬ 
tamins — the  feeding  values  for  ex- 
ceptional  results. 


Hatches  each  week.  Order  from  ad  or  ask  for  Free 
Catalog.  Postpaid  109%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Graybill's  Large  Type  109  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckl9 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $10.90  $20.00  $2.00 

Black  Minorcas . 10.00  20.00  2.00 

New  Hampshires .  16.00  22.00  12.90 

Rock-Red  Cross,  W.  Bocks .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Barred  Bocks .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  All  flocks  have  been  blood- 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  a  registered  Veterinary 
under  the  Penna  State  Official  Agglutination  tube 
method,  reactors  removed. 

W.  D.  GRAY  BILL,  Box  R,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


WM.  NACE  (Prop),  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


REDUCED*#  \ 
Summer  PRICES 

WENE  CHICKS 

n 

R.O.P*  Sired  Chicks  for  EGGS. 

Specialized  Floda  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 

Chicks  for  the  commercial  poultry  farmer — who  supplies  fancy 
quality  eggs  and  meat  to  bis  buyers— demands  an  extra  profit 
for.  extra  livability,  early  maturity  and  top-grade  quality.  "yeJu*  awound  ** 

Replacement  Guarantee  on  All  Matings,  write  for  details.  More  a-to-  u.  s.  n™  p™,  approveq 

B-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  mated  to  R.OJP.  Males  (200-300  egg  l.soo.ooo  Eggs 
dams)  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  4  competitively  priced  matings.  Hatching  Capacity. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  and  Wene  Prompt  Reliable  Service 
U.S.  Copyrighted  specialty  chicks.  Mail  card  for  CATALOG  today  1  No  order  too  small 

_ _  _ , __  _  _  __  ^  or  too  l&rg&o 

ELMER  H.  WENE 

I  Wane  -  Our  quarter-century  breeding  program  has  made  Wene  Chicks  a  byword  for  EXTRA, 
Tonavf  PROFITS  among  commercial  poultrymen,  es  wen  as  the  East’s  farm  housewives. 

/  IVUATl  Get  oor  j,ig  color  book  today. 

WENE. CHICK . FARMS,  DEPT.  3-E  VINELAND,  NEWMERSEY 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS  HGRAYBILL'S 
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NEXT  TIME  YOU  BUY  FEED, 
ASK  YOUR  FEED  DEALER  FOR 


•Mk 


lime 
Crest 


CALCITE 

CRYSTALS 


Write  today  for  free  samples  and  “Minute  Library” 
on  minerals  in  the  feeding  of  livestock  and  poultry. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


DUCKLINGS 

&GOSLINGS 


Also  Turkey  Poults.  Fine 
breeding.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
for  Profit.  Sent  free.  THE 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY. 
BOX  35,  -  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


Wh.  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 

WORLDS  RECORD  LAYERS  OF  WHITE  EGGS. 

SEXED  HENS  OR  DRAKES.  ALSO  PEKINS. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings,  100-S26.00.  50-$l3.50.  100%  live  delivery. 
“Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE 

PEKIN  DUCKLIN 


SUPREME  QUALITY 
$29.00  Per  100  Prepaid 
Over  5,000  Duck  Breeders 
kept  on  our  farm.  3,500  of 
them  2  years  old.  Hatching 
year  around.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  rush  orders. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad 
giving  date  wanted.  Free 
Duck  Raisers  Guide. 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
Box  322,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


CAPONS 

Book  your  order  now  for  early  delivery  of  Barred 
Rock  Baby  Capons  four  to  five  weeks  old  70e  each. 
Under  100  add  5c  per  bird,  minimum  order  25.  Send 
deposit  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  do  Commercial  Capon- 
Izing.  THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  INC. 

B.  F.  D.  I.  HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


CAPONIZING 

Have  us  caponize  your  cockerels  or  teach  you  the 
art  of  eaponizing.  Write  for  literature. 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 
Highway  No.  2  at  Lake  Nagog,  North  Acton,  Mass. 


KOCH’S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Personally  Supervised  and  Quality  Proven.  All 
Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Wh.  and  Barred  Rocks,  New 
Hampshires,  Red-Rock  Crosses  and  Large  English 
White  Leghorns.  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

KOCH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  64.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


- DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100 - 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


ZETTS  GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Pennsylvania’s  largest  duck  farm,  10,000  Breeders 
on  our  farms.  Fast  growth  —  More  Meat  —  More 
Profits.  Up  to  6  pounds  in  8-10  weeks.  Also 
Egg  -  a  -  day  White  Runners,  Fawn  Runners, 
Rouens,  Geese,  Chicks,  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Drifting,  Pa. 


ZEELAND  MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  one  of  Michigan's  largest  duck  breeders. 
6,000  laying  hens  on  our  own  farm.  Y'ears  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  breeding  for  rapid  growth.  Year 
around  hatching.  Send  for  Duck  Raisers  Guide  free. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  311,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


UIHITI AFRICM1  GUIillflS 

Big  Profits.  Easily  Raised.  Rapid  Growth. 
Chicks  Eggs  Breeding  Stock.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  A-3 _ - _ Goshen,  Indiana 


Publisher’s  Desk 


As  a  subscriber  and  steady  reader 
of  your  publication,  I  am  amazed  the 
way  folks  write  about  having  given 
money  in  advance  for  materials,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.,  and  of  course  never  received 
value  due.‘  Why  trust  strangers? 

Ex-trouper 

We  have  often  pondered  over  this 
very  point,  but  we  realize  that  the 
salesman  has  a  glib  tongue  and  a  per¬ 
suasive  story  of  his  wares  and  seems 
honest.  What  we  are  amazed  at  is  that 
Ex-trouper  has  written  an  interesting 
letter,  but  overlooks  the  oft  repeated 
caution  to  always  give  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  which  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence  if  requested.  We  mention 
it  because  many  neglect  to  sign  their 
letters  and  we  do  not  use  unsigned 
letters.  We  vary  our  rule  in  this  case 
to  emphasize  the  point. 

In  the  past  three  or  four  years,  quite 
a  few  of  our  subscribers  have  become 
innocently  involved  in  disputes  with 
moving  van  companies;  and  always  on 
the  same  question.  It  seems  to  be  the 
custom  for  moving  companies  to  visit 
a  prospect’s  home,  examine  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  belongings  to  be  moved,  esti¬ 
mate  the  weight  in  pounds,  and  then 
multiply  this  estimate  by  the  freight 
rate  in  question.  One  company's  price 
will  often  differ  materially  from  an¬ 
other’s,  usually  because  of  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  their  weight  estimates,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  most  customers  do 
not  know,  and  are  not  told,  how  the 
estimate  is  figured.  They  have  just  so 
much  to  spend  and  naturally  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  lowest  bidder.  But  when  the 
goods  arrive  at  their  destination,  they 
are  weighed  by  another  moving  com¬ 
pany  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  teq  the 
actual  weight  is  far  above  the  original 
estimate.  The  customer  must  then 
either  pay  the  extra  charge  or  do  with¬ 
out  his  property.  Worse  still,  the 
property  is  put  in  a  warehouse  and 
storage  charges  start  running  up.  In 
the  cases  we  have  seen  recently,  the 
overcharge  has  run  as  high  as  106  per 
cent  above  the  original  estimate;  and 
there  is  no  legal  recourse.  The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  is  well 
aware  of  this  racket  and  claims  it  is 
considering  new  regulations  to  cover 
the  situation,  but  so  far  nothing  has 
been  done.  Great  care  should  there¬ 
fore  be  taken  by  anyone  who  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  long  haul  by  van,  to  get  an 
agreement  in  advance  from  the  moving 
company  that  there  will  be  no  charge 
by  the  company  in  excess  of  its 
original  estimate.  Also  we  want  to  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  that  on  arrival,  the 
goods  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  a  notation  and  complaint  made  at 
once  if  there  is  any  damage.  Have 
verification  of  the  damage  at  the  time 
as  it  is  difficult  to  prove  loss  and 
damage  after  goods  are  delivered.  We 
refer  to  these  various  matters  so  our 
readers  will  protect  themselves. 

On  July  22,  1946  we  shipped  cockerels 
to  Adair  Brothers,  Hartford,  Conn.  We 
sent  a  bill  in  August — no  payment  was 
received.  We  telephoned  in  December 
and  they  said  a  check  had  been  sent. 
We  never  received  it.  Statements  since 
are  ignored.  The  bill  was  $39.30  and 
we  would  appreciate  anything  you  may 
be  able  to  do  to  help  collect  the 
amount.  c.  h.  c. 

Massachusetts 

We  had  similar  complaints  for  a  vear 
or  two  back  from  shippers,  who  sent 
hatching  eggs  to  the  Albany  branch  of 
Adair  Bros.  They  were  slow  pay  at 
best  and  when  we  failed  to  get  settle¬ 
ment,  we  referred  to  it  in  this  column, 
hoping  to  save  other  readers  from  loss. 
In  the  present  case  Adair  Bros,  ignore 
our  demands,  and  again  we  put  the 
matter  on  record,  so  readers  will  be 
warned  and  and  save  loss  to  them¬ 
selves  by  making  shipments  to  houses 
that  have  more  regard  for  their  credit 
standing  and  responsibility  to  customers. 

Last  Fall  there  was  a  salesman  here 
selling  roofing  paint.  His  product  was 
inferior  and  his  price  was  ridiculous. 
I  bought  15  gallons.  A  neighbor  bought 
35  gallons.  This  man  went  by  the 
name  of  A.  Gibbs  and  represents  the 
Gillcote  Company  of  Philadelphia,  but 
mail  to  them  is  returned  unclaimed. 
Gibbs  posed  as  a  wholesale  distributor 
and  wanted  me  to  stock  his  product 
for  his  salesman,  who  was  to  work 
the  community,  but  the  salesman  never 
showed  up.  I  stopped  payment  on  my 
check,  but  my  neighbor  has  over  $50 
tied  up  in  these  goods.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  for  my  neighbor? 

Pennsylvania  c.  E. 

This  is  the  same  old  trick  worked  by 
A.  Gibbs,  who  uses  the  names  Gillman, 
Gibbs  and  Glass.  We  have  had  com¬ 
plaints  that  he  has  worked  the  same 
scheme  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Florida  and  Illinois.  We  have  referred 
to  his  methods  frequently.  The  au¬ 
thorities  have  been  unable  to  locate 
him  and  we  have  never  been  able  to 
recover  a  penny.  If  he  appears  in  your 
neighborhood,  get  the  State  trooper 
right  after  him.  He  usually  travels  in 
an  automobile.  He  is  a  bad  actor  and 
should  be  apprehended.  We  regret  that 
the  neighbor  must  absorb  this  loss. 


Can  anything  be  done  about  the 
“magazine  racket’’  that  several  friends 
as  well  as  myself  have  been  taken  in 
on?  A  veteran  came  along  in  June  1946 
taking  subscriptions  and  we  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  help  him  and  gave  $6.00  for  a 
subscription  to  “National  Veterans 
News,”  Chicago,  Ill.;  one  was  to  be  sent 
to  our  Veteran’s  Hospital  Post  Library 
and  a  2-year  subscription  for  myself 
Two  copies  were  received  and  nothing 
more.  They  were  cheap  looking  papers. 
Some  of  the  people  cannot  afford  to 
spend  the  money  but  they  do  it  to 
help  soldiers,  but  at  least  we  should 
get  what  we  pay  for.  mrs.  r.  h.  e. 

A  number  of  similar  reports  have 
been  received  in  connection  with 
magazine  subscriptions  given  to  agents 
We  have  full  sympathy  with  publica¬ 
tions  as  we  know  delays  are  caused 
by  inability  to  fill  subscriptions  prompt¬ 
ly  and  paper  and  help  shortages  also 
contribute.  Errors  occur  in  the  offices 
of  publishing  and  subscription  agencies 
A  little  work  usually  clears  them  up. 
Other  complaints,  however,  are  more 
serious  when  the  difficulty  lies  with 
the  individual  subscription  agent.  The 
agencies  employ  many  people  and  at 
present  use  a  number  of  the  war 
veterans.  A  few  of  these  ex-soliders 
trade  on  their  war  record  in  order  to 
get  extra  subscriptions.  Many  people 
go  out  of  their  way  to  help  anyone  who 
describes  himself  as  a  veteran  and  often 
take  subscriptions  that  they  really  do 
not  want.  It  is  good  to  help  out  the 
veterans  and  we  approve  of  it.  But  it 
can  lead  to  an  unhealthy  situation  if 
the  solicitor  expects  favors  as  the 
natural  thing.  We  would  suggest  giv¬ 
ing  subscriptions  for  just  the  maga¬ 
zines  you  want  and  insist  on  seeing  all 
credentials.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
magazine,  ask  for  a  sample  copy  before 
you  subscribe.  A  high  pressure  sales¬ 
man  induced  a  party  to  subscribe  to 
a  magazine,  which  he  said  was  in  the 
class  of  one  of  the  high  grade  women’s 
journals.  When  received  it  was  of  the 
digest  magazine  size,  on  extremely 
cheap  paper  with  few  pages  and  en¬ 
tirely  uninteresting  and  unattractive. 
A  second  issue  was  received  with  a 
different  cover  but  the  same  material 
inside.  This  case  has  been  reported  to 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  40  years 
or  more.  Will  you  look  up  the  Animal 
Supply  and  Research  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.?  In  December  I  sent  four  doe 
rabbits  for  which  I  was  to  get  $1.60 
each.  I  have  written  and  written  and 
I  can  not  get  any  reply  from  them. 
Perhaps  you  will  have  better  luck.  It 
is  a  small  amount  but  it  is  discouraging 
to  put  in  the  work  and  be  cheated  in 
this  way.  e.  c. 

Telephone  promises  made  by  this 
concern  were  never  kept.  Year  after 
year  there  are  similar  complaints.  We 
have  referred  to  them  before  and  the 
company  remains  indifferent  and  un¬ 
responsive.  We  do  not  recommend  them 
and  we  do  urge  rabbit  breeders  to 
keep  this  name  on  the  list  of  dealers 
to  be  avoided. 

I  asked  the  Searchlight  Book  Co., 
22  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City,  if 
they  could  supply  a  certain  old  book. 
They  advised  me  they  could  and  I 
sent  them  $5.00  for  it.  As  it  did  not 
come  when  expected,  I  asked  them  to 
cancel  the  order  and  refund  my  re¬ 
mittance.  I  received  no  reply  to  my 
letter  and  as  the  matter  is  two  months 
old,  I  turn  to  you.  a.  d.  h. 

The  company  made  definite  promises 
to  us  that  they  would  return  this  $5.00. 
They  failed  to  do  so.  Instead  later 
letters  were  returned  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  marked  “out  of 
business,  return  to  sender.”  We  have 
had  several  similar  complaints  and 
while  a  few  were  settled  others  have 
been  ignored.  We  are  advised  that  the 
proprietor  of  this  company  died  and 
the  business  was  closed  up  by  his 
widow,  because  no  provision  had  been 
made  to  carry  it  on.  Claims  may  be 
filed  with  the  attorney  in  charge  of  the 
estate,  Joseph  Spencer,  Esq.,  545  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

We  do  not  want  our  readers  to  get 
a  wrong  impression  of  the  mail  order 
book  business  from  this  experience. 
Where  there  are  no  book  stores,  a 
reliable  service  supplying  books  is 
helpful  and  necessary.  Those  concerns 
that  offer  to  get  “out  of  print”  and 
“hard  to  get”  books,  render  a  real 
service.  There  is  apt  to  be  delay  just 
because  the  books  are  not  current  and 
it  takes  time  to  locate  them.  A  re¬ 
sponsible  company  will  serve  one  well. 

I  mailed  $6.70  to  the  Malden  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  Nylon '  hose 
which  they  advertised.  They  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  order  and  said  I  would 
receive  the  goods.  I  have  not  and  it 
is  now  eight  months.  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  get  a  refund  or  the  goods 
they  advertised.  J.  H.  K. 

The  company  is  reported  to  be  “out 
of  business.”  Sometimes  such  concerns 
start  up  again  with  the  same  propo¬ 
sition  and  a  new  name.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  .  be  wise  to  watch  offers  of 
nylon  hose  at  bargain  prices  with  the 
earmarks  of  Malden. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Hale  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser- 
(inn  ’  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
ting  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


\vrv\TAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con 
Vvales?ent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave. 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


wnMEN  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  paijtry 
nJids-  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance- 
snneriiitendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 


wiiuRK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman 
36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vemon,  N.  Y. 


wanted":  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
privileges.  BOX  4192,  Kural  New-Yorker, 
IttENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.»  Brookline  46, 
Massachusetts. _ _ _ . _ _ _ 

oook  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

primrose  Ave.,  Mt-  Vemon,  N.  Y.  _ , 

harm  Hand:  single,  young  man,  experience  necessary. 

IMr  modern  Guernsey  farm,  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Good  wages  and  proposition  for  right  quahfrea- 
■  in”sl  E.  J.  Wick,  Nakoma  Farms,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  and  general  farmer  familial 

with  modern  machinery  and  equipment.  Top  wages 
with  desirable  house  to  dependable  man.  Hunterdon 
'('ouiity.  Permanent  job.  BOX  4944,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F  ABN  while  you  learn.  Work  available  year  round. 

J  Inside  in  Winter.  Field  work  in  Summer.  Will 
enlv  consider  steady,  serious,  sober  workers.  C.  E. 

Hogan,  Burr  Nurseries.  Manchester,  Conn. _ 

WANTED-  Herdsman  to  take  charge  of  90  cow  herd 
and  fields.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  and 
able  to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  Wages  $220 
per  month,  plus  modern  6  room  house  with  all 
modern  conveniences;  central  New  Jersey.  BOX  5050, 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ __ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  to  take  charge  of  purebred 
Guernsey  herd;  must  be  thoroughly  experienced  and 
be  able  to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  Wages  $220 
ncr  month,  modern  house  and  privileges.  Apply 
Johanna  Farms,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  or  call  collect 
Pennington  124  after  6  P.  M.  for  appointment. 
LAUNDRESS  experienced.  Modern  equipment.  Light 
work  Good  pay,  room  and  board.  Long  season.  Give 
all  information  in  first  letter.  Northwoods  Dude 
Kanch,  Adirondack  Mts.,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Single,  sober,  able  bodied  man  to  operate 
milking  machines  and  do  general  farm  work;  wages 
$100  to  $125  per  month  with  room  and  board.  BOX 

5104,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married.  Experienced  with  De  Laval 
milder.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 

Road,  Chester,  N.  J.  _ _ _ 

NEED  clerk,  office  assistant,  handy  man,  cook  waitress 
to  operate  store  and  Summer  hotel.  Apply  giving 
reference.  Raquette  Lake  Supply  Co.,  Raquette  Lake, 

New  York. _ ________ 

MILKERS:  Must  be  familiar  with  De  Laval  milking 
machines.  Top  wages  offered  for  experienced  men. 
Home  with  all  conveniences  including  room  and 
board.  State  age,  qualifications.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms, 
750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. 


CHAMBERMAID,  experienced.  Good  pay  and  tips, 
also  room  and  board.  Long  season.  Give  all  infor¬ 
mation  in  first  letter.  Northwoods  Dude  Ranch, 

Adirondack  Mts.  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y.  _ . 

WOMAN:  Cook  and  general  houseworker,  must  be 
able  to  serve.  Clean,  reliable  and  willing.  Holland, 
German  or  Scandanavian  preferred.  Nice  home  sur- 
burban  New  Jersey.  Good  pay,  kind  treatment, 
plasant  room.  Reply  stating  age,  previous  experience, 
references.  BOX  5145,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COTTAGE  couples  for  older  boys:  $4,764  per  year  less 
maintenance;  48  hours  per  week;  5  annual  in¬ 
crements,  vacation  and  sick  leave  with  pay.  Should 
have  high  school  education  and  experience  in  hand¬ 
ling  boys  groups.  See  or  write  Dr.  H.  D.  Williams 
at  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  (near 
Warwick),  New  York.  _ _ _ _ 

MARRIED  man  for  outside  work,  must  understand 

machinery;  also  to  dry  hand  milk  in  emergencies. 
Good  wages,  three  room  bungalow,  gas,  electricity, 
fuel,  etc;  New  Jersey.  BOX  5163,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

WORKING  housekeeper  for  family  of  five,  country 

near  West  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Father  an 
architect,  mother  a  portrait  painter.  Must  bo  re¬ 
sponsible,  like  children,  good  cook  and  drive  a  car; 

$120.  Write  BOX  5160,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ . 

WOMAN :  General  housework,  permanent  position  for 
one  who  appreciates  exceptionally  good  home.  Adults. 

No  cooking.  B.  G.  Gluck,  Westwood,  N.  J. _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  to  work  on  commercial 
dairy  farm,  must  help  to  milk  80  cows  morning  and 
night  and  do  general  farm  work.  Wages  $130  month, 
three  room  tenement  and  bath  room.  Adolf  Petersen, 
976  Cottage  Grove  Road,  Bloomfield,  Conn.  Phone 

Hartford  7-0567.  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  or  middle  aged  Christian  couple,  to 
help  operate  small  poultry  and  general  farm  and 
hatchery  in  South  Jersey.  Must  be  willing  to  work 
as  well  as  manage  men.  Partially  furnished  tenant 
house  with  bath  and  hot  water.  Good  salary.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  for  right  party.  State  qualifications  and 
references.  Wegner  Bros,,  P.  O.  Newfield,  N.  J. 

WOMAN  as  chambermaid-waitress.  First  class  refer¬ 

ences  and  experience  required.  Small  family,  country 
the  year  round,  40  miles  from  New  York.  Pleasant 
surroundings.  Mrs.  O.  Y.  Huffman,  Bedford  Hills, 
New  York. _ _ _ __ 

WANTED:  Conscientious  farmer  for  eastern  Connectl- 

cut  small  dairy  farm.  Must  know  cows.  Willing  to 
do  all  jobs  necessary  for  good  general  farming.  Trac¬ 
tor,  milking  machine,  cottage,  etc.  Prefer  man  with 
wife  who  could  do  some  work  in  house.  State  wages 
and  experience.  Excellent  permanent  job  for  reliable 
person.  BOX  5166,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

IV ANTED:  Women,  or  men  with  farm  experience  for 

Dairy  Hord  Improvement  Association  Supervisors. 
Write  to  Dairy  Records  Office,  Wing  Hall,  Ithaca, 
New  York  for  information  about  training  school  to 
be  held  May  12-24,  1947.  _ _ 

COTTAGE  couples  for  younger  boys:  $4,032  per  year, 

less  maintenance;  48  hours  per  week;  annual  in- 
crelhents  for  5  years;  vacation  and  sick  leave  with 
Pay.  Should  have  high  school  education  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  boys.  See  or  write  Dr.  H.  D. 
Williams  at  New  York  State  Training  School  for 
B°ys,  (near  Warwick),  New  York. _ _ 

GENERAL  farm  assistant.  (Single),  Tractor  ex- 

perience.  Eastern  agricultural  college.  A11  year  work. 
Excellent  terms.  Room,  board,  wages.  P.  O.  BOX 
ooi-GA,  Doyiestown,  Pa.  _ _ 

WANTED;  Mother’s  helper  to  live  in  country.  At¬ 

tractive  surroundings,  family  atmosphere.  Must  like 
children.  Write  H.  Griffin.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  St. 
James,  Long  Island. _ • 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife,  no  children,  as  house  father 

and  mother  to  group  of  boys  at  Kis-Lyn  Industrial 
School.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Prefer  man  with  dairy 
fjrm  experience.  Write  Clarence  B.  Horton, 
superintendent,  Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for 
goys,  Kis-Lvn,  Pa.  _ 

COUPLE:  Cook,  serve,  housekeeper.  Man  heavy 

cleaning,  vegetable  garden,  lawn,  repairs.  Two 
aunlts.  two  girls  8  and  11.  Edwin  B.  Murphy, 

_M]ow  Tree  Road,  Darien,  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED:  Efficient  dairyman  for  small  bottling  and 
mJ\asteuriMng  plant  and  also  experienced  teamster  on 
moyern  dairy  farm.  No  milking  required.  Married  men 
praerred.  Excellent  salary,  modern  houses  and  other 
!iai«  ,YteS-  Write  stating  salary  desired  to  Osborn- 
410  a’  Mtu,  P.  o.  Drawer  469.  Derby,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Single  men  and  women  for  attendant 
positions,  private  psychiatric  hospital,  Westchester 
County,  environs  of  New  York  City.  Experience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  necessary.  Beginning  salary  $140 
per  month  less  reasonable  deduction  for  maintenance. 
Excellent  food.  Comfortable  housing.  44  hour  week. 
Receive  ambulatory  sick  care,  and  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  for  each  full  year  of  service.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Inquire  or  write  Director  of  Nursing, 
New  York  Hospital,  Westchester  Division,  White 
Plains,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer  to  operate  65  acre  farm  estate 
near  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Good 
salary.  Separate  apartment  of  four  rooms  and  bath. 
Character  references  with  previous  farm  experience 
necessary.  Permanent  position.  BOX  5170,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

COOK-Houseworker:  Two  adults,  two  school  age 
girls.  No  laundry.  Pleasant  Connecticut  home  45 
minutes  New  York.  References.  State  salary  ex- 
pected.  BOX  5168,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man  55-60,  who  desires  good  home  in 
exchange  for  light  farm  chores.  Protestant.  Befer- 
ence.  Nelson  Miller,  Sr.,  Dornel  Farm,  Felton,  DeL 

WANTED:  A  single  farm  hand  able  to  use  all  kinds 
of  machinery;  good  pay,  J.  Hannon,  Sr.,  Litch- 
field.  Conn. _ 

WANT  additional  man  on  place  Putnam  County, 
New  York,  as  general  outdoor  worker,  gardener, 
handyman,  also  care  two  saddle  horses,  with  wife 
willing  to  help  in  owner's  house  for  separate  pay 
when  needed.  Living  quarters  four  rooms,  kitchen 
and  bath,  fuel  and  light  plus  cash  wago  to  attract 
and  keep  good  man.  Write  fully.  W.  M.  Evarts,  15 
Broad  St.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Sober  and  reliable  married  man  to  work 
on  modern  equipped  fruit  and  dairy  farm.  House 
with  modem  improvements  provided;  good  wages. 
Rocco  Barillaro,  Chamberlain  Highway,  Kensington, 
Connecticut.  _ 

EXCELLENT  home  and  board,  steady,  for  sober 
man.  To  help  around  garden  and  home.  Mabel 
McDole,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

BARN  man  wanted  on-  purebred  Guernsey  farm.  Must 

be  single  and  experienced.  Inside  work  only.  Good 
living  conditions.  References  required.  State  wages. 
James  Hallowell,  Cloverluck  Farm,  Pepperell,  Mass. 

COUPLE:  Cook,  housework.  Man  garden,  handyman. 

Nice  room.  25  miles  from  Manhattan.  Small  place. 
Four  In  family.  State  salary  wanted  and  details. 
Chas.  Rhoades,  236  East  43rd  St„  New  York  City. 

MALE  supervisors:  Junior  and  Senior,  with  high 
school  education.  Experienced  in  handling  groups 
of  boys.  $2,160  per  year  with  5  annual  increments 
for  Junior  Supervisors;  $2,736  per  year  with  5  annual 
increments  for  Senior  Supervisors;  vacation  and  sick 
leave  with  pay.  See  or  write  to  Dr.  H.  D.  WiUlams, 
New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  (near 
Warwick),  New  York. _ 

YOUNG  Woman  to  care  for  two  school  age  girls,  live 
in  good  home  to  high  wages.  BOX  5186,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

PO ULTRYM AN — Experienced  (single),  to  take  charge 
of  production  plant  at  Agricultural  College.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Permanent.  Room,  board,  wages. 
P.  O.  Box  551-P,  Doyiestown,  Penna, _ 

A  Girl  or  middle  age  woman  to  help  with  housework, 
in  modem  home.  No  objection  to  one  child  or  colored 
help.  Can  give  good  references.  81  E.  Church  St., 
Adams,  New  York. _ 

GENERAL  Housework,  some  plain  cooking.  Two  adults, 

Westchester  near  N.  Y.  C.  Require  references.  Good 
wages.  Good  living  quarters.  BOX  5188,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

POULTRY  Farm  help,  middleaged  single,  must  be 

handy  $70  month,  good  room,  board.  Kenwood  Farm, 
R.  F,  D.  4,  Box  325,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  farm,  no  hand  milk¬ 

ing.  Experienced  or  to  leam.  Good  home,  best  of 
food,  pleasant  surroundings,  moderate  pay.  K.  Olsen, 
R.  D.  Bloomville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Davenport  2433. 

NURSEMAID  or  mother’s  helper.  Young  couple. 

country  close,  N.  Y.  C.  Boy  2%,  baby.  References. 
Mrs.  Stuart  Power,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  for  housework,  care  of  small  garden 
and  grounds,  cook  and  serve  for  man  and  wife. 
Separate  attractive  apartment,  sitting  room,  bath, 
double  bedroom.  Modem  kitchen,  pantries  and  equip¬ 
ment;  $200  a  month.  Located  between  Ridgefield  and 
Danbury.  Close  to  excellent  bus "  and  train  service  to 
Connecticut  shores.  New  York  and  Danbury.  Address 
C.  S.  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Danbury,  Conn.  In 
answering  give  ages,  experience,  nationality  and  place 
for  Interview. _ 

MAN  cook  wanted  by  Christians  for  plain  cooking  on 
restaurant  gas  range  for  about  25  farm  hands  and 
family.  Pay  $130  a  month  with  bonus  of  $20  a 
month  if  cook  stays  until  the  end  of  the  season,  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  October.  Room  and  board. 
Kitchen  helper  provided.  Must  be  sober,  honest  and 
reliable.  Should  be  available  as  early  in  May  as 
possible.  If  married  man,  we  do  not  have  room  or 
work  for  wife  or  family.  Phone  Piermont  810  or 
write  Handwerg  Farm,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y.,  giving 
names  and  addresses  of  references.  Interview  pre- 
ferred,  if  hired,  carfare  will  be  paid. _ 

WANTED:  Handy  man,  sober,  for  small  farm  with 
some  knowledge  carpentry;  state  wages.  M.  Butts, 
Port  Norris,  N.  J. _ 

CARETAKER:  Small  estate,  by  widow.  No  tobacco  or 
liquor,  not  over  65  years  old.  Protestant,  healthy, 
good  natured,  fine  comfortable  modern  home,  moderate 
wages.  Licensed  N.  Y.  S.  driver.  Good  references 
essential.  BOX  5172,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Cook -gardener,  handyman:  Scandavian, 

German  or  Japanese  preferred.  New  Jersey.  Wages 
commensurate  with  ability.  Write  resume  of  wages, 
experience  and  references,  etc.  BOX  5174,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

I  NEED  a  general  housekeeper.  Please  give  all 

information  in  first  letter  including  references  and 
salary.  House  in  small  town,  three  hours  from  New 
York  City.  Employer  would  be  middleaged  gentleman, 
single,  who  does  comparatively  little  entertaining  and 
is  away  about  four  months  of  the  year.  Would  not 

object  to  good  woman  with  child  or  children.  The 

job  requires  running  a  home  as  if  it  were  your  own. 
BOX  5176,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ ' 

GARDNER,  estate-farm,  showplace  in  Rockland 
County.  Live  in  own  house  and  care  hen  houses, 

assist  regular  farmer  in  season  as  well  as  help 
herdsman.  BOX  5177,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Assistant  manager  on  one  of  the  largest 
New  York  State  turkey  breeding  farms.  Modern 
house  furnished.  Write,  giving  complete  experiences 
and  salary  expected  to  BOX  5179,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  poultry,  livestock  in 
Massachusetts.  Should  be  generally  handy.  State 
particulars  and  wages.  BOX  5184,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  vegetable  garden,  general  garden 
work.  In  Berkshires.  Attractive  living  accommo¬ 
dations.  Own  maintenance.  State  wages.  BOX  5182, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker.  Private  family,  good  ac¬ 
commodations.  Attractive  surroundings.  State  wages. 
BOX  5183,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single  woman  or  couple  for  country  home. 

Must  be  capable  of  taking  full  charge.  Man  to  be 
generally  handy,  take  care  of  grounds,  etc.,  help  in 
house.  No  laundry.  High  wages.  No  objection  to 
children  or  dogs  in  reasonable  amounts.  Faddom  Farms, 
North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

ALL  around  poultry  man  for  breeding  farm.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  salary,  etc.  Apply  David  T.  Cohen, 
Guilford.  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Female  and  male  employees  at  Hudson 
River  State  Hospital.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Imme¬ 
diate  appointments.  Registered  nurses  $2,040-$2,649 
per  year.  Ward  attendants  $1,600-$2,200-  per  year. 
86  days  off  duty  per  year  with  pay  and  liberal  sick 
time  allowances  and  care  with  pay.  Quarters  at  hospital 
available  at  moderate  rates.  Applicants  may  call  at 
hospital  or  write  Dr.  Wirt  C.  Groom,  Acting  Senior 
Director. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  and  wife  on  small  estate  near 
Pawling,  N.  Y.  No  young  children.  Man.  general 
outside  work,  understand  planting  and  tending  vege¬ 
table  garden,  have  operator’s  license,  able  to  run 
car  to  village,  etc.  Prefer  man  who  has  worked  on 
farm.  Wife  if  wishes,  light  housework  mornings  only. 
No  cooking.  Separate  furnished  cottage,  pleasant 
surroundings,  all  year  position  if  satisfactory.  Must 
be  sober  and  have  good  references.  In  reply  give 
references  and  telephone  number  if  you  have  one. 
BOX  5187,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

CARPElNTER  for  repairs  and  light  chores.  Vermont 

Lake  Champlain  shore  farm.  BOX  5191,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENERS  for  large  resort,  April  to  November: 

$100  per  month.  Smiley  Brothers,  Mohonk  Lake, 
Newt  York. _ _ 

MECHANICAL  WORKERS:  Industrial  plant  in 
Tidewater,  Virginia  has  openings  for  first-class 
tradesmen.  Machinists,  millwrights  and  sheet  metal 
workers;  modern  tools  in  well-lighted,  airy  shop,  and 
located  in  rural  area;  mild  climate,  excellent  churches 
and  neighbors.  Write  us  for  employment  forms  and 
further  details.  Sylvania  Division,  American  Viscose 
Corp.,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  middle  age,  married,  no  family; 

also  some  cattle  experience;  modern  Westchester 
farm.  Comfortable  modern  home.  Steady  position,  good 
wages.  BOX  1587,  1474  Broadway.  New  York, _ 

HERDSMAN  and  milkers  wanted:  Experienced  men. 

Excellent  wages.  Located  in  central  New  Jersey. 
Homes  with  all  modem  conveniences.  Write  or  apply 
to  Edleweiss  Farms  Inc.,  Wickatunk,  N.  J, _ 

WANTED  couple  for  Western  Massachusetts,  for  two 

adults.  Cook,  general  work;  butler,  gardener,  occa¬ 
sional  driving.  BOX  5190,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK  and  housekorker  for  family  in  Woodstock, 
Vermont.  Would  consider  one  woman  alone  or  two 
women  or  married  couple.  Good  wages,  comfortable 
living  quarters.  References  required.  Write  Mrs. 
Charles  Sheldon.  Woodstock,  Vt.  _ 

SINGLE  man  for  poultry  farm.  Board  and  room 

furmshed  State  wages  expected.  Write  BOX  65, 
Millers  Falls,  Mass.  _ 

WANTED  Milk  route  foreman.  Must  be  thoroughly 

experienced.  Plant  located  in  Maryland.  State  quali- 
Yorker"3  311(1  WaffeS  desired’  -BOX  5197,  Rural  New- 

WANTED:  Woman  or  girl  for  general  work  in  small 

nursing  home.  Room,  board  and  $15.  per  week.  Pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings.  Write  Mrs.  Vivian  Wakefield.  32 
Owego  Street,  Cortland.  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Working  farmer  to  run  farm  in  North¬ 
western  New  Jersey,  not  a  dairy  farm,  in  process 
0  •.,-building  up  a  breeding  herd.  House  furnished 
with  usual  perquisites.  Permanent  position.  BOX  5209, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

HATCHERY  man,  experienced,  to  handle  pheasant 

eggs  m  Jamesway  incubator;  upstate  New  York. 
Answer  immediately,  furnishing  references.  Emile  H* 
Ronay,  123  West  57th  St„  New  York  City. 

COUPLE  for  suburban  Philadelphia  area.  Woman 

must  be  first  class  cook;  man  to  act  as  butler.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  living  conditions.  Permanent  po¬ 
sitions  to  qualified  couple.  State  full  particulars  and 
references  to  N.  B.  Williams,  R.  D.  1,  Easton,  Pa., 
and  interview  will  be  arranged.  _ 

MAN,  single,  some  knowledge  gardening,  handy  with 

tools,  drivers  license;  for  year  around  job.  Room 
furmshed,  must  board  himself.  Please  state  particu¬ 
lar  York  ttef*  Lieb  s  Greenhouses,  New  Rochelle, 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  for  plain  cooking  and 

New^Yorfc  °n  f3rm*  •Newe11  MUler*  Grand  Gorge, 

WANTED:  Middleaged  experienced  dairy  farmer  for 

general  farm  work  and  milking.  $100  per  month, 
room  and  board.  Charles  L.  Wagner,  R.  2,  Plainfield. 
New  Jersey.  * 

BARN  man  wanted  for  three  time  milking.  Married 
or  single;  good  living  and  working  conditions;  top 
wages.  Remfeld  Farms,  Scobeyville,  N.  J. 

WANTED  at  once.  Woman  for  general  housework. 

Good  modern  home,  small  family  adults.  Give  ail 
information  first  letter;  permanent  place  for  satis- 
factory  person.  Marlene  Norton,  Otter  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Capable  young  man,  experienced  milker 

and  farm  worker  and  able  to  run  a  retail  milk 
route;  $150  per  month.  References  required.  BOX 
5198,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  housekeeping,  self  manage¬ 

ment,  no  other  woman.  Eastern  New  York  State  No 
objection  to  one  child.  BOX  5199,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN:  General  housework;  plain  cooking;  3  adults’ 

good  home.  Suburb  near  New  York.  BOX  5200* 
Rural  New-Yorker. _  ' 

WANTED:  A  housekeeper,  clean,  honest,  and  neat; 

not  over  35  or  40  years  old.  No  out  work.  For 
man  and  daughter  13  years  old.  40  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.  Light  work.  BOX  5205,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Couple,  woman  housework;  man  light  farm 

work,  lawns,  driveways,  care  of  two  horses,  100 
chickens.  Separate  modern  cottage  with  all  improve¬ 
ments.  References  required.  P.  O.  Box  613,  Kingston, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  (preferably  Swedish) 

to  work  in  small  family.  Summer  months;  starting 
June  1st.  Must  be  good  cook.  References  exchanged. 
Mrs.  Alice  Keator,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. _ 

CHAMBERMAIDS:  5  days,  40  hours,  $24  week,  tips- 

pleasant  surroundings,  apply  housekeeper  Fifth 
Ave.  Hotel,  5th  Ave.  and  9th  St.,  New  York. _ 

WANTED  female,  unusual  opportunity  for  country 

home,  private  living  quarters,  bath.  Reasonable 
working  hours,  time  off,  salary  in  exchange  for  help¬ 
ing  with  general  housework.  Retired  army  officer, 
wife,  three  children,  8,  10,  12;  eagerly  await  your 
letter.  BOX  44,  Bedford,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Farmer,  married,  for  general  work  on 

modem  poultry  farm.  Experience  with  poultry  not 
essential  if  a  man  is  willing,  trustworthy  and  softer. 
Salary  $125  per  month  and  separate  house  with  im- 
provements.  Mason  Poultry  Farm,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

WAITRESS  for  large  first  class  resort.  May  through 
October,  experience  not  necessary.  Smiley  Brothers, 
Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WB  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milk¬ 

ers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s 
Employment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

15  YEARS  successful  farm  management  work  in 

prominent,  purebred  herds.  Experience  in  office 
work.  Would  like  part  light  work  outside,  part  office 
work.  Single,  Reliable,  steady,  no  liquor  or  tobacco. 
BOX  5108,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

SUPERINTENDENT:  Man,  college  graduate,  life¬ 

time  experience  on  estate,  hatchery,  peultry.  BOX 
5164,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  in  fish-breeding,  spawntaking,  poul¬ 

try,  gamekeeping,  trapping,  shooting,  vermin. 
Single,  desires  situation,  on  club,  commercial,  private 
estate.  References.  BOX  5162,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  working  farm  estate  manager, 

years  of  experience  and  know-how.  Thoroughly 
understand  carpentry,  machinery  operation  and  repair, 
crops  and  stock.  Complete  sobriety  and  honesty.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Consider  only  top  position.  BOX  5161,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

I  AM  giving  up  my  garden  and  would  like  to  find 

a  place  for  a  most  excellent  gardener  and  handy 
man.  William  Sperry,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Danbury,  Conn. 
MARRIED  man,  chauffeurs  license  wants  general 
handymans  work  on  small  farm,  country  estate; 
N.  Y.  S.  Separate  quarters.  BOX  5173,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

CHILDLESS  couple,  40,  like  to  work  on  poultry  farm; 

man  drives  car,  woman  light  housekeeping;  within 
75  miles  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  5175,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EX-GI,  25,  single,  wanting  on  the  job  training;  on 
dairy,  poultry  or  general  farm  in  New  Hampshire  or 
Vermont.  Have  had  some  experience.  BOX  5178,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MANAGING  housekeeper,  past  mlddleage,  desires 
position;  refined  gentleman  past  mlddleage  or 
couple ;  small  modern  home,  anywhere.  BOX  5180, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ■■ _ 

DAIRYMAN  single,  experienced,  pasteurizing,  butter¬ 
making,  milking  and  feeding;  steady,  reliable. 
BOX  5189,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  French,  veteran,  graduate  of  agri¬ 
cultural  school  abroad,  married,  one  child  desires 
situation  as  caretaker,  manager  smaU  general  farm. 
Salary,  house,  provided.  Industrious,  good  character. 
BOX  5193,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  wants  work  on  farm,  single,  wages  and 
lodging  first  letter.  Guy  Thornton,  Sulton  Road, 
Webster,  Mass. 


MEDICAL  Student  Junior  26,  desires  vacation  job. 
BOX  5195,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  Great  dog  lover,  would  like  work  in  kennel', 
years  of  experience.  BOX  5196,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Gardener,  lawn,  repairs,  general  handy; 

cook,  serve,  housekeeper.  BOX  5197,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLBAillvb  man  wishes  job  as  groom,  saddle  of 

race  horses ;  country  only.  H.  Smith,  care  Tola 
Tierney,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  middleaged  man,  agriculture  graduate, 
wide  experience,  seeking  permanent  connection.  BOX 
5210,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Job  as  farm  manager,  available  July  1st. 

Experienced,  married,  two  children.  BOX  5202, 
Rural  New-Yoj'ker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


FOR  Sale,  Bayshore,  L.  1.,  modem  equipt  opportune 

5  acre  broiler  farm  with  7-room  house  and  6  out¬ 
buildings,  15  brooder  oU  stoves,  running  water,  oil 
tanks,  etc.,  capacity  7,500  broilers  minimum,  all 
stocked  and  in  perfect  condition.  Price  $15,000.  BOX 
4778,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINE  Farms:  Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  cata¬ 

logue.  Albert  J.  Dostie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St., 
Augusta,  Maine, _ 

FREE  list:  Farms,  dairy,  fruit,  poultry,  country 

homes,  camps.  Earl  Townley,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 
WEST’S  1947  catalogue:  Over  1,000  farm  and  business 
bargains.  Free  copy,  write  West’s  Farm  Agency, 
QE-8,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  Tidewater  Virginia  farms.  The  most  pro¬ 

ductive  area  in  the  South.  Ideal  climate.  Virginia 
Realty  Company,  Carrsville,  Virginia. 


124  ACRES,  31  acres  woodland  including  excellent 

saw  timber.  93  acres  land,  mostly  tillable.  Shack 
house,  small  outbuildings.  Oil-land  lease  transferable. 
C.  Wesley  Towers,  Federalsburg,  Maryland. 


SMALL  commercial  orchard.  Beautiful  Connecticut 

hilltop,  25  acres,  725  apple  trees.  McIntosh,  Red 
Delicious,  Baldwin,  Cortland,  other  choice  varieties. 
Set  1936,  approaching  best  bearing  age.  Scientifically 
cared  for.  Near  Route  6;  excellent  market.  New 
regional  high  school.  J.  M.  Groves.  Southbury,  Conn. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  11  miles  from  Stroudsburg, 

and  97  miles  from  New  York  City.  On  good 
macadam  road.  Magnificent  views.  Farm  of  82  acres 
with  a  quarter  mile  of  large  trout  stream,  and  site 
for  a  lake.  About  18  acres  of  fine  big  marketable 
timber.  Old  Colonial  stone  house  of  10  rooms,  with 
electricity.  Bank  bam.  Outbuildings.  Quarter  mile 
to  store  and  village.  Bus  to  school.  Annual  taxes  $64. 
Farm  being  actively  cultivated  now.  A  good  farm, 
or  ideal  for  a  camp  or  club.  Price  $12,000.  Terms 
can  be  had  of  $4,000  cash  and  balance  mortgage. 
Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

SMALL  farm  plots:  Poultry  or  gardening,  50x410  feet, 

$175.  Easy  monthly  terms.  Also  larger  acreage.  Near 
town,  lake,  river.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N  J 


22  ACRE  farm,  5-room  house,  good  barn,  1  chicken 

coop,  1  acre  strawberries,  fruit  trees,  telephone, 
house  wired,  electricity  available;  2%  miles  from 
Delmar  Delaware.  $3,500.  BOX  5165,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RARE  Penna.  bargain:  117  acres,  $2,500.  Tractor, 

other  tools,  6  room  house,  electricity,  barn,  2  story 
poultry  house,  mushroom  cellar,  garage,  100  acres 
tillable,  fruit.  More  fully  described  page  6  free 
catalog.  Calaway  Realty,  Chestertown,  Md. _ 

FOR  sale  direct  from  owner.  Farm  of  170  acres  on 
black  top,  all  modern  conveniences,  five  miles  from 
town,  complete  description  and  price  furnished  on 
request.  B.  G.  Jacobs,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  50-acre  farm  cheap.  Tom  Johnson. 

Otselic,  N.  Y. 


70  ACRE  grape  and  poultry  farm,  large  lake  front, 

attractive  9-room  home,  conveniences,  fine  out¬ 
buildings,  equipment;  sacrifice.  $15,000.  Glick. 
Clayton,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Going  apple  orchard  within  60  miles 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Lease,  share,  operate,  buy.  Otto 
Fischer,  1  Martin  Place,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


8  ACRES  land  corner  on  two  roads  with  10  room 
house  and  double  garage,  other  building;  35  miles 
from  New  York,  and  16  acres  land  1,000  feet  from 
highway,  good  spot  for  development;  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Bound  •  Brook,  N.  J.  Elias  Janho, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  440,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Tel. 
Bound  Brook  9-0907  R. 


FOR  Sale:  27  acre  village  farm,  10  acres  tillable,  5 

acres  woodlot,  9  room  house,  frame  construction, 
electric  lights,  bath,  good  condition,  barn  about 
50x60,  10  cow  ties,  2  stalls,  poultry  house,  16x28; 
price  $7,700.  Write  Craine  &  Miner,  Licensed  Real 
Estate  Brokers,  Sherburne,  New  York,  for  pictures 
and  description. 


50  ACRES,  10-room  house,  electricity,  telephone, 

pump  at  door,  low  taxes;  ideal  retirement  home; 
asking  $4,000  owner  seller;  furniture  optional.  Lake 
few  minutes  from  door.  Wm.  Fee,  Galilee,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm  and  rooming  house  in  Ulster  County. 
M.  Rothstein,  Box  222,  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. 

FINE  home,  every  convenience,  100  acres,  equipped 

poultry  plant,  capacity  4,500  layers,  50,000  hroilers- 
$25,000,  Caterson,  Damariscotta  Mills,  Maine 


GUEST  house,  20  acres,  barn,  garage,  close  to  ocean, 

asbestos  roofing;  $7,000.  Caterson,  Damariscotta 
Mills,  Maine. 


WANTED:  Summer  rental,  4-5  rooms,  furnished. 

Nice  family.  Commuting  distance  New  York.  Near¬ 
by  swimming,  very  inexpensive.  Chuk,  646  Hudson 
St,,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  rent,  10-room  house,  farm,  bath, 

heat,  3  or  5  year  lease,  option  to  buy;  near  schools, 
village,  bus.  State  rent  wanted.  BOX  5171,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  Rent:  Farm  reliable  experienced  farmer,  250 

acres,  Dutchess  County ;  without  equipment,  good 
barns,  all  improvements,  new  house,  one  mile  from 
village.  BOX  5167,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AD1RONDACKS:  Year-round  home,  ideal  for  Summer 
vacation.  Winter  sports,  hunting,  fishing,  150  acres, 
10  tillable,  remainder  woods.  Mountain  stream,  dam, 
swimming  hole,  40  minutes  to  Lake  Placid.  Frame 
house,  storm  sash,  insulated,  coal  heat,  electricity, 
four  bedrooms,  bath,  fireplace,  garage  and  potential 
guest  cottage.  Priced  at  $6,000  for  quick  sale  to 
settle  an  estate.  BOX  5181,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  160  acres,  large  house,  excellent 
woodlot,  approximately  100,000  feet  hemlock,  stand¬ 
ing  timber,  good  water  supply,  fairly  good  barn 
buildings,  concrete  stable,  land  in  good  state  of 
cultivation,  on  R.  D.  route;  near  two  lakes;  elec¬ 
tricity  soon  available.  Write  BOX  77,  Rcnsselaer- 
ville,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  50  or  more  acres  of  swamp  or  lake,  buy 
or  lease.  Pay  commission  for  information.  Alaska 
Fur  Co.,  Albany  5,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Perry  Hunt  farm  or  ranch;  400  acres,' 

more  or  less;  100  acres,  more  or  less,  hard  and  soft 
timber,  beech,  birch,  maple,  hen^lock,  oak,  basswood 
marketable;  1000  sugar  maple  trees;  300  tillable  acres; 
never  failing  water  supply;  trout  stream;  no  need  for 
Ice  in  summer;  good  grain  and  potato  farm;  keeps  50 
cows;  good  sheep  farm;  good  hill  farm;  23  room 
house,  wired  for  electricity;  copper  piped  water  supply; 
modern  plumbing  in  house;  6  room  tenant  house  on 
farm;  ideal  for  summer  resort,  sanitorium  or  farm. 
Also,  25  Hereford  and  Jersey  cows;  135  sheep;  all 
farm  equipment.  Will  sell  at  sacrifice  due  to  111 
health  and  inability  to  work  farm.  Inquire  10F24. 
Glenn  B.  Hunt,  RJD.  3.  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Chenango  Oo. 

$6,300  Colonial  house,  23  acres.  Route  3A,  Boston  38 

miles;  $900  repairs,  tea-room  prospective.  Alphonse 
Raudonis,  427-M,  Hudson,  New  Hampshire. _ 

14  ACRE  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  borders  river,  near 
vilage,  main  highway,  8-room  modem  house,  new 
barn,  modem  hen  house.  Price  $10,000.  More  land 
available.  John  Schmitz,  Hope  Valley,  R.  I. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Two  tenement  houses,  few  stems  from  store 

and  school.  large  garden.  Price  $3,000.  Morris¬ 
town,  Vermont.  Owners  Rufus  and  Wilma  Stancliff. 
Tel.  39-13,  Morrisville. _ _ 

107  ACRE  alfalfa,  dairy  farm  In  Central  New  York. 

Considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  community.  Ex¬ 
cellent  markets  for  milk,  eggs  and  cash  crops.  12 
miles  from  two  college  towns,  one  hours  drive  to  two 
large  cities;  close  to  several  local  towns  for  trade. 
Churches  of  any  denomination  within  easy  drive. 
Farm  on  improved  road  with  school  bus,  milk  truck 
and  mail  past  door.  Modem'  8-room  house,  with 
furnace,  matched  floors,  telephone,  electricity,  never 
failing  running  spring  water  piped  into  house  and 
bam.  Landscaped  lawn.  Included  is  27  head  of  stock, 
two  horses,  machinery,  milking  machine  and  milk 
cooler.  $15,000.  Deal  direct  with  owner.  BOX  5185, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

30  ACRES,  part  tillable,  3  miles  town,  7  room,  house, 
large  bam,  needs  repair,  spring  water,  electricity 
available,  gravel  road,  good  poultry  farm  or  dairy. 
Price  $1,500  half  cash.  C.  D.  Wagar,  Whitney  Point, 
N.ew  York.  _ _ 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  344. 


A  “Lazy  Mule”  in  farm  horsepower  robs 
your  equipment  of  efficiency,  lengthens 
labor  hours,  lessens  your  farm’s  profits. 

You  can  rid  yourself  of  this  profit-eater 
and  help  make  sure  your  farm  equipment 
gets  full  motor  power,  full  machinery  pro¬ 
tection,  full  over-all  performance,  by  doing 
as  many  successful  farmers  do  —  rely  on 
the  proved  high  quality  of  Esso  Farm 
Products. 

Let  your  local  Esso  Distributor  show  you 
how  the  extensive  line  of  Esso  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  can  help  you  daily  on  your  farm. 

And  let  this  famous  triple  team  help 
make  sure  you  get  full  performance  out  of 
your  farm  horsepower ! 


FAMOUS  ESSO  GASOLINE  ..  POWER !  High 
anti-knock  under  load,  strong,  smooth 
power  flow,  great  for  mileage!  Only  Esso 
and  Esso  Extra  give  you  the  exclusive  engine 
protection  of  patented  Esso  Solvent  Oil. 

GREAT  ESSO  MOTOR  OILS  ..  PROTECTION ! 

Help  protect  your  farm  horsepower  with 
high-quality  Esso  Motor  Oils — perfected 
in  several  grades  to  help  give  your  tractor, 
truck,  or  car  long-lasting  protection  under  all 
work  and  weather  conditions! 

ESSO  CHASSIS  LUBRICANTS .  .  PERFORMANCE! 

The  right  grade  of  grease  applied  at  the 
right  points  insures  the  right  kind  of  per¬ 
formance!  When  teamed  with  Famous  Esso 
Gasoline  and  Unexcelled  Esso  Motor  Oil  .  .  . 
your  farm  horsepower  performs  efficiently! 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 
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you  can  depend  on 


Esso 


FARM  PRODUCTS! 


For  helpful  information  on  farm  problem* 
for  FREE  copies  of  Esso  Farm  News «  Room  !600» 
26  Broadway,  New  York  4,  New  York. 
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Growing  Trellis  Tomatoes 


By  W.  H.  Lachman 


OMATOES  are  one  of  the  most 
important  garden  crops  in  the 
United  States.  During  recent 
years  many  gardeners  have 
changed  from  the  old  method 

_  _  of  culture  in  which  the  vines 

were  allowed  to  grow  untrained  and  un¬ 
pruned,  to  a  new  system  where  the  plants 
are  supported  on  a  trellis  or  stakes,  much  as 
they  are  grown  in  greenhouses.  This  method 
is  practiced  in  order  to  produce  fancy 
tomatoes  for  the  early  market,  and  although 
the  expense  of  production  is  greatly  increased, 
many  skillful  gardeners  are  able  to  market 
this  early  fruit  at  a  premium.  They  find  prun¬ 
ing  and  training  a  profitable  procedure.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  advantage  is  that  most  of 
the  crop  ripens  earlier.  Also,  the  fruits  are 
freer  from  blemishes,  and  consequently  have 
greater  attraction  than  the  average  specimens 
grown  on  the  ground.  Well  grown  and  care¬ 
fully  packed  outdoor  trained  tomatoes  often 
compete  successfully  on  the  market  with  the 
last  of  the  greenhouse  crop.  Home  gardeners 
also  have  found  that  with  this  method  of 


in  Massachusetts  are  Waltham  Forcing  and 
Trellis  No.  22.  When  grown  on  stakes  these 
average  about  4.5  fruits  per  pound,  with 
Michigan  State  Forcing  averaging  3.6,  Stokes- 
dale  3.2,  Bonny  Best  3.0,  Rutgers  2.8,  and  Mar- 
globe  2.7.  The  total  yields  do  not  differ  great¬ 
ly  in  a  good  growing  year  but  the  smaller 
varieties  produce  a  greater  percentage  of 
No.  1  fruits. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
successful  production  of  tomatoes  is  to  have 
good  plants.  They  should  be  large,  12  to  15 
inches  tall,  stocky,  firm,  and  bearing  the  first 
bud  clusters  at  the  time  of  setting  in  the  field. 
Such  plants  can  be  produced  with  either  one 
or  two  transplantings  when  sufficient  space 
is  allowed  and  they  are  grown  at  a  moderately 
rapid  rate  without  severe  checking.  Proper 
timing  in  order  to  have  the  plants  at  the 
correct  stage  to  set  in  the  field  at  the  right 
time  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
weather.  The  weather  should  be  warm  when 
they  are  finally  transplanted;  usually  from 
the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  May  is  suit¬ 
able  for  most  sections  in  the  Northeast.  The 


Good  culture  brings  excellent  fruit.  The  most 
successful  growers  of  trellised  tomatoes  apply  about 
25  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  plus  commercial  fertilizer 
in  accordance  with  soil  requirements. 


plants  should  have  been  grown  from  seed  in  s^ajce  four  or  five  feet  keyonci  the  posts.  Strong 
the  greenhouse,  and  later  moved  to  a  cold- 


frame,  set  about  4x4  inches  apart.  Many 
growers  who  forego  the  latter  transplanting  in 
the  bed  se.t  their  plants  into  four  inch  clay 
pots.  The  attendant  increases  in  early  and 
total  yields  have  more  than  paid  for  this 
practice.  While  the  cost  for  clay  pots  is  con¬ 
siderable,  they  will  give  good  service  for 
many  years  if  properly  cared  for. 

A  considerable  sum  of  money  is  invested 
for  a  crop  of  staked  or  trellised  tomatoes,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  the  soil  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  The  production  of 
this  crop  is  a  highly  specialized  and  relatively 
costly  enterprise,  and  it  should  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  on  poor  soils  or  under  other  adverse 
conditions.  It  is  important  that  the  crop  have 
a  uniform  supply  of  moisture  and  plant  food 
throughout  the  season.  Soils  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter  are  ideal  since  they  hold 
large  quantities  of  water  and  plant  food.  Many 


supporting  posts  or  pipe  are  placed  every  15 
to  25  feet  apart  along  the  row  and  must  be 
capable  of  holding  up  a  considerable  weight. 
A  No.  9  or  11  wire  is  strung  along  the  top  of 
the  posts  and  is  stretched  as  tight  as  possible 
so  that  there  will  be  little  sag  when  the  plants 
become  heavy  with  fruit.  The  upright  strings 
are  often  tied  to  the  base  of  the  plants,  or  a 
smaller  wire,  No.  18  or  19,  may  be  strung 
along  the  base  of  the  plants  for  this  purpose. 
The  string  for  supporting  the  plants  should  be 
a  stout  one,  such  as  3  to  5 -ply  jute  or  binder 
twine. 

The  plants  are  generally  spaced  12  inches 
apart  in  rows  four  feet  apart.  Most  growers 
train  the  plants  to  a  single  stem,  which  is 
accomplished  by  pruning  off  all  the  lateral 
branches  as  they  appear.  When  pruned  to  a 
double  stem,  the  plants  are  spaced  18  to  22 
inches  apart.  Pruning  delayed  until  the  side 
shoots  are  six  inches  long  reduces  the  vigor 


of  the  lighter-textured  soils  can  bh  used,  how-  0f  the  plant.  It  is  necessary  to  prune  the  plants 
ever,  if  ample  irrigation  is  available.  The  and  tie  or  twist  the  stems  around  the  string 
tomato  responds  well  to  liberal  manuring  and  every  week  during  the  early  period  of  rapid 


The  soil  must  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  in 
order  to  get  a  good  crop  of  trellised  tomatoes  like 
this  Trellis  No.  22  at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 

Station. 

culture  the  plants  produce  more  tomatoes  of 
better  quality  for  a  given  area.  Other  im¬ 
portant  advantages  of  pruning  and  training 
are  that  there  is  less  injury  from  fungus 
diseases,  cleaner  fruits  that  require  less  labor 
in  preparing  for  market,  and  greater  con¬ 
venience  in  harvesting.  The  yield  of  staked 
tomatoes  ranges  from  1,200  to  2,500  12-quart 
baskets  per  acre. 

The  selection  of  a  variety  of  tomato  for  use 
on  stakes  or  trellis  depends  to  a  marked  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  market  demand.  Some  markets 
pay  higher  prices  for  a  small,  uniform  tomato 
of  the  Comet  type  than  for  larger  varieties 
such  as  Marglobe,  Rutgers  or  Pan  American. 
In  general,  the  larger-fruited  types  have  not 
held  their  foliage  in  many  seasons,  and  have 
not  produced  such  satisfactory  yields  as  have 
those  of  the  Comet  type.  Comet 
generally  produces  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  fruits  per  cluster  whereas 
the  larger-fruited  varieties  pro¬ 
duce  only  a  few  fruits  per  cluster; 
and  when  the  plants  are  kept 
pruned,  the  number  of  these 
clusters  is  definitely  limited  so 
that  the  possible  yield  is  reduced. 

Comet  produces  so  many  fruits 
that,  under  poor  cultural  con¬ 
ditions,  the  plant  is  often  not  able 
to  grow  all  of  them  to  marketable 
size.  The  two  varieties  most  used 


fertilization,  and  the  most  successful  growers 
of  trellis  tomatoes  apply  about  25  tons  of 
manure  per  acre.  This  is  generally  broadcast 
and  turned  over  by  plowing.  Best  results 
from  the  fertilizer  and  manure  will  be  secured 
if  the  soil  is  only  slightly  acid  (pH  5.8  to  6.5). 
It  is  desirable  to  satisfy  the  lime  requirement 
with  dolomitic  limestone  as  indicated  by  soil 
tests.  Apply  the  lime  just  before  or  just  after 
plowing  to  insure  good  mixing  with  the  disk 
harrow.  Proper  soil  preparation  is  very  im¬ 
portant  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to 


growth.  Trained  tomatoes  must  be  cultivated 
frequently  during  the  early  season  to  dis¬ 
courage  weed  growth,  but  cultivation  should 
be  shallow  since  tomato  roots  lie  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  deep  stirring  of  the 
soil  damages  many  roots.  Mulching  with  straw 
or  other  litter  often  increases  the  yield  and 
helps  to  reduce  blossom  end  rot  by  retaining 
moisture.  Irrigation  is  essential  for  maximum 
results  and  insures  the  large  investment 
against  loss  by  drought. 

While  it  is  true  that  pruning  and  training 


do  a  thorough  job.  Use  fertilizer  quite  liberally,  tomatoes  increase  their  tendency  to  crack,  it 
A  ton  of  5-8-7  or  5-10-5  per  acre  applied  j5  also  true  that  those  varieties  with  a  small 
broadcast  is  a  common  application  and  one  amount  of  foliage  are  most  susceptible  to 
or  two  top  dressings  of  ammonium  sulphate  cracking.  Cracking  of  the  fruits  probably  can- 
or  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  not  be  eliminated,  but  it  can  be  kept  at  a 
acre  are  often  beneficial.  minimum  by  supplying  plenty  of  organic 

If  a  supply  of  inexpensive  stakes  is  avail-  matter  to  the  soil,  keeping  the  soil  moist  at  all 
able,  it  will  probably  be  cheaper  to  use  these  times  by  providing  irrigation  or  a  mulch, 


than  to  build  a  trellis.  Where  stakes  are  used, 
the  plants  must  be  tied  several  times,  whereas 
with  the  trellis  the  plants  are  twisted  around 
strings.  This  method  is  generally  more  satis- 


keeping  plants  growing  steadily  with  sufficient 
fertilizer  and  harvesting  the  fruits  at  the 
pink  stage. 

Flea  beetles  are  apt  to  be  the  most  trouble- 


factory,  especially  with  inexperienced  labor,  some  insects  on  the  tomato  crop.  These. are 
The  most  common  type  of  trellis  has  sub-  rather  small,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
stantial  end  posts  of  about  4x4  inch  dimen-  long,  shiny-black,  jumping  insects  which 
sions,  which  are  anchored  with  a  guy  wire  or  often  become  especially  destructive  on  trans¬ 
plants  or  seedlings,  early  in  the 
season.  They  eat  many  tiny  holes 
in  the  leaves  and  sometimes  de¬ 
vour  patches  of  leaf  tissue.  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  is  effective,  with 
the  addition  of  arsenicals,  or  the 
latter  may  be  applied  alone  in  dust 
or  sprhy.  Rotenone  dusts  are  es¬ 
pecially  convenient  and  effective 
in  protecting  newly  set  plants. 
Frequent  applications  are  required 
to  keep  the  plants  free  from  the 
insects.  While  DDT  easily  controls 
(Continued  on  Page  357) 


This  sketch  shows  the  simple  construction  of  a  satisfactory  trellis  for  tomatoes. 
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the  garden  forum 


By  D.  F.  Jones 


Potato  Spray  Questions 

I  would  like  to  know  when  is  the 
best  time  to  spray  potatoes  and  what 

With?  ,  E.  F.  N. 

New  York 

For  early  varieties  such  as  Irish 
Cobbler,  the  potato  flea  beetle  is  the 
principal  pest  to  be  controlled.  Dust 
or  spray  with  cryolite  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  again  in  two  weeks.  Late  po¬ 
tatoes  should  be  protected  from  flea 
beetles,  potato  beetles  and  also  late 
blight.  For  late  blight  spray  with  4-2-50 
Bordeaux  mixture  the  first  week  in 
July  and  every  10  days  until  the  vines 
die.  Thorough  spraying  of  both  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  leaves  is  necessary. 

How  much  copper  sulphate  and  lime 
are  needed  in  a  season  to  properly  spray 
one  acre  of  potatoes  with  Bordeux 
mixture?  b.  h.  p. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

The  amount  of  liquid  spray  applied 
to  an  acre  of  potatoes  varies  with  the 
amount  of  foliage  growth  and  weather 
conditions.  Five  sprayings,  the  usual 
recommendation,  require  from  1,000  to 
1,500  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 
The  formula  is  4-2-50  (four  lbs.  copper 
sulphate,  two  lbs.  hydrated  lime,  50 
gals,  of  water).  For  a  season  the  ma¬ 
terials  needed  per  acre  are  80  to  120 
lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  and  40  to  60 
lbs.  of  lime  per  acre. 


,  Cucumbers  Hard  to  Grow 

A  subject  on  which  we  are  trying 
to  get  more  light  is  the  cucumber.  We 
have  a  lot  of  trouble  from  two  sources; 
the  roots  rot,  and  there  are  too  many 
false  blossoms.  We  want  to  be  ready 
for  another  season  to  overcome  the 
root  rot,  and  we  are  wondering  if  the 
sprays  we  use  prevent  the  bees  from 
doing  their  work  in  pollination.  We 
shall  appreciate  whatever  information 
you  may  send  us.  Besides  my  own  use  of 
this  information,  I  use  it  in  class  work 
as  I  am  a  science  teacher  here.  J.  d.  m. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 

Cucumbers  are  difficult  to  grow 
successfully  as  they  are  subject  to  many 
diseases.  Root  rot  may  usually  be 
avoided  by  planting  two-year-old  seed 
on  land  that  has  not  raised  any  vine 
crops  for  at  least  five  years.  All  of  the 
Cucurbita  family  are  monecious,  pro¬ 
ducing  both  staminate  and  pistillate 
blossoms  on  the  same  plant.  The  pollen- 
producing  flowers  usually  appear  first 
and  in  large  numbers.  These,  of  course, 
never  produce  fruit  and  fall  off  as  soon 
as  pollen  is  shed.  The  pistillate  flowers 
have  small  fruits  at  the  base  and  when 
properly  fertilized  result  in  mature 
fruit. 


Manure  Not  Complete  Fertilizer 

I  have  a  garden  of  black  sandy  loam. 
I  manured  each  year  with  stable 
manure,  but  very  little  fertilizer  is 
ever  used.  My  tomatoes  do  not  pro¬ 
duce,  even  enough  to  eat,  but  grow  a 
large  mass  of  long  vines.  Could  not 
raise  beets  before  but  saw  in  one  of 
your  issues  what  to  do  for  them.  Please 
tell  me  what  to  do  to  grow  tomatoes? 
Also,  my  sweet  potatoes  go  to  vines 
and  few  potatoes.  mrs.  g.  l.  s. 

Virginia 

Stable  manure  is  not  a  complete 
fertilizer  and  should  be  supplemented 
with  either  superphosphate,  about  25 
pounds  per  thousand  square  feet,  or 
a  complete  fertilizer  of  the  4-12-4  form¬ 
ula,  about  35  pounds  per  thousand 
square  feet.  It  might  be  best  to  leave 
off  the  use  of  stable  manure  for  a  few 
years,  applying  the  complete  fertilizer 
for  tomatoes.  Sweet  potatoes  will  grow 
best  without  manure  and  should  have 
a  5-10-10  fertilizer,  using  from  35  to 
50  pounds  per  thousand  square  feet. 

Time  to  Plant  Bush  Beans 

I  have  heard  that  if  bush  beans  are 
planted  after  a  certain  date,  there  is 
no  danger  of  beetles  or  weevils  bother¬ 
ing  them.  Is  this  true?  If  so,  what  are 
the  dates?  h.  p.  g. 

Rockingham  County,  N.  H. 

Bush  beans  planted  between  June  1 
and  25  are  usually  not  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  the  bean  beetle,  which  feeds 
on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  but 
all  dry  beans  and  peas,  whenever  they 
are  harvested,  are  subject  to  injury  by 
weevils  while  in  storage.  Mix  the  dry 
seeds  with  about  half  their  quantity  of 
powdered  lime  or  cement  and  store  in 
covered  containers.  This  material  can 
be  sifted  out  and  used  again.  If  the 
beans  are  washed  well  before  cooking, 
there  will  be  no  taste  from  the  powder. 
However,  they  will  need  longer  soak¬ 
ing  before  cooking. 

Corn  Smut  Prevention 

Please  tell  me  how  to  treat  sweet 
corn  seed  so  as  to  prevent  smut  in  the 
ea£?  s.  k.  p. 

Lehigh  County,  Pa. 

Corn  smut  is  not  carried  in  the  seed 
and  consequently  seed  treatment  has 
no  value  for  the  control  of  this  disease. 
The  spores  of  this  fungus  are  wide¬ 
spread  and  present  in  nearly  all  soils. 
Some  hybrid  varieties  are  resistant  to 
smut.  Corn  that  is  dusted  for  the  corn 
borer  usually  has  less  smut  than  similar 
plantings  untreated.  The  smut  fungus 
enters  at  places  where  the  plants  are 
injured.  Plantings  made  between  May 
15  and  June  1  are  usually  less  injured 
by  borers  and  may  also  have  less  smut 
infection. 


About  Squash  Vines 

This  inquiry  is  in  particular  about 
squash  vines.  When  may  the  “false” 
blossoms  be  removed  without  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  vine  production?  Does  the  vine 
get  nourishment  from  fertilizer  placed 
along  where  it  runs,  or  applied  to  the 
leaves  or  other  parts,  other  than  roots? 
May  the  vines  be  trimmed  to  advan¬ 
tage?  How?  f.  v.  B. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  blossoms  on 
squash  and  related  vine  crops.  The 
pistillate  flowers  produce  fruit  and  the 
staminate  flowers  produce  pollen.  Both 
are  necessary  for  fruit  production  and 
neither  should  be  removed.  The  vines 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  at  will  and 
not  cut  back.  The  growth  of  the  vine 
should  be  controlled  by  the  kind  and 
amount  of  fertilizer  used.  The  5-10-5 
garden  fertilier  is  well  adapted  to 
squashes.  Best  results  are  obtained  by 
placing  this  near  the  seed,  but  not  in 
direct  contact.  The  roots  of  vine  crops 
usually  extend  about  as  far  as  the  vines 
grow,  and  they  can  then  obtain  nourish¬ 
ment  from  wherever  the  fertilizer  is 
Fertilizer  should  never  be  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  leaves  or  in  contact  with 
the  seeds  or  stems. 


Peppers  Need  Warm  Weather 

Can  you  give  me  some  information 
on  growing  peppers?  When  is  the  best 
time  to  set  plants  and  what  is  the 
best  soil  for  them?  Also  what  is  the 
best  fertilizer  formula?  w.  G. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Peppers  are  a  warm  weather  crop 
and  usually  grow  best  in  a  light  sandy 
soil  that  is  only  moderately  fertile.  The 
5-10-5  formula  is  well  adapted  to 
peppers  but  should  be  used  in  moder¬ 
ation,  about  20  pounds  per  thousand 
square  feet.  Peppers  also  need  organic 
matter  either  from  stable  manure  or 
compost.  They  should  not  be  set  in  the 
open  field  until  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past;  about  June  1  in  your  area. 

Watermelons  Do  Not  Need  Lime 

Do  watermelons  need  lime?  I  used 
lime  last  Summer  but  the  vines  died. 
How  is  the  best  way  to  fertilize  them? 

Atlantic  County,  N.  J.  t.  m. 

Watermelons  do  not  need  lime,  and 
it  is  possible  that  heavy  applications 
might  kill  the  vines.  This  crop  grows 
best  with  stable  manure  supplemented 
with  a  good  garden  fertilizer  such  as 
the  5-10-5  formula.  If  no  manure  is 
available,  they  will  respond  to  addi¬ 
tional  potash,  using  either  a  5-10-10  or 
a  5-8-7. 


Producer  Groups  Polled  on 
Federal  Milk  Order 

Last  month,  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  polled  the  14  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  Y.  Milkshed  Dairy 
Committee  on  the  Federal  Milk  Order. 
J-ae  poll  was  prompted  by  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  a  similar  milk  order  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  April  1. 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  J.  M. 
germeister  (Van  Horne  Farms) ,  Daniel 
arey  (Eastern  Milk  Producers),  L.  A. 
P„a,Pln/  (Dairymen’s  League),  E.  S. 
oster  (State  Farm  Conference  Board), 
Tni^ir  Hakes  (Bargaining  Agency), 
Prf\n  Y.  Johnson  (United  Dairy  Farm- 
pjy!  Roswell  P.  Kinney  (Eastern  Milk 
producers),  Ralph  C.  Norton  (Boon- 
13  Co-op.),  H.  H.  Rathbun  (Dairy- 
G,,L  League) ,  B.  J.  H.  Rikert  (Golden 
guernsey) ,  Dr.  K.  A.  Shaul  (Schoharie 
VaiiJ Paul  Smith  (  Newark 
Agenovi  Fraj?k  E-  Snyder  (Bargaining 
Farmers’  Wright  (National 

QueS6  °f  14  answered  all  the 

and  four>  Chapin,  Foster,  Rikert 
bun  did  not  reply  at  all;  Rath- 

ePhed  by  letter,  stating  that  the 


questions  could  not  be  answered  “yes” 
or  “no.” 

The  results  of  the  poll  were: 

1.  Is  there  any  producer  sentiment 
for  termination  of  Milk  Order?  Five 
—  “No;”  three  (Hakes,  Norton  and 
Smith)  —  “Slight;”  Kinney  —  “Yes.” 

2.  Do  you  favor  termination?  All 
nine  —  “No.” 

3.  Does  group  you  represent  favor 
termination?  All  nine —  “No.” 

4.  Would  termination  help  dairymen? 
Eight  “No;”  Smith  — “Perhaps  tempo¬ 
rarily.” 

5.  Would  termination  help  consumer? 
All  nine  —  “No.” 

6.  Can  Order  be  amended  to  help 
farmers?  All  nine  —  “Yes.” 

7.  Would  your  group  prefer  amend¬ 
ment  in  any  degree  rather  than  termin¬ 
ation?  Six  —  “Yes;”  Wright  —  “No.” 
Hakes  refused  to  answer  directly  but 
in  effect  said  “No;”  Norton  answered 
“Yes,  if  it  represents  cost  of  production.” 

Rathbun  wrote  that  the  Federal 
order  “gives  us  too  low  prices  to  main¬ 
tain  our  members  in  dairying  and  in¬ 
sure  a  milk  supply,”  and  that  the  League 
thinks  it  can  find  another  way,  but 
that  until  it  is  ready,  the  present  Order 
had  best  be  continued.” 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  t or  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Lar ks ,  an  d  all  other  corn- 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  7C 
for  4  bushels  seed  $1.1 5 

1.00 

.60 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129H*  New  Britain,  Conn. 


STANLEY'S 


(1  pint)  enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(’S  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


No, I'm  not 
dead,  but  wh»t 
!« that  stuff? 


ROTARY  TILLAGE  PLUS 


Fm/1 


7 


I  For  HOME  OWNERS  and 
W  SMALL  -  ACREAGE  GROW- 
ERS.  Turns  back-breaking, 
outdoor  jobs  into  healthy  en¬ 
joyment.  A  new,  vastly  bet¬ 
ter  machine — product  of  IT 
J  years’  experience  manufac- 
I  turing  outstanding  tillage 
machinery. 

As  tiller  for  seed  bed  prepa¬ 
ration  or  cultivating;  by  far 
the  most  efficient  we’ve  ever 
built !  As  a  lawn  mower ; 
J  equal  to  the  best,  superior 
to  most.  Rigged  for  hauling; 
a  10-year-old  can  easily 
handle  loads  up  to  400  lbs. 
Conversion  to  a  wide  variety 
l  of  other  outdoor  uses  a  mat- 
I  ter  of  minutes. 

Write  Dept.  D  tor  Folder 


ROTOTILLER,INC.TROY,N.Y. 


K  ER-O-KI  L 

WEED 
BURNER 

2000°  F.  Flame 
For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting.  Imme¬ 
diate  Delivery.  Write 
for  Free  Circular 
No.  24. 

KER-O-KIL  MFG.  CO. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  or 
Redvyood  City,  Calif. 


YOU  Need  this  Bolens  HUSKI  Tractor  \ 
for  Your  Light  Plowing/Disc¬ 
ing,  Seeding,  Cultivating, 

Mowing, 


MAKES  ALL  WORK  EASIER  in  your  gar¬ 
den  —  on  your  farm.  “Packaged”  Im¬ 
plements  easily  attached  with  patented 
Bolens  “Instant  Hitch.”  Costs  little  to 
run  — -  saves  hours  of  hard  labor  daily. 

2  popular  models  —  HUSKI  Gardener, 

3  H.P.,  and  HUSKI  Power-Ho — 1  Vi  H.P. 
See  complete  BOLENS  line  at  your  deal¬ 
ers  —  or  write  for  free  literature. 

BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP. 


Bolens -HUSK  I 

2-WHEEL 


259-5  Park  S*. 
Port  Washington 
Wisconsin 


PLASTI-LINER 


Makes  False  Teeth  Fit 

For  the  Life  of  Your  Plates 

Here’s  what  users  say:  “Until  I  used  PLASTI-LINER 
1  used  several  kinds  of  liners  without  success.  Now 

H^-M-  “My  dental  plates  are 
now  better  fitting  than  when  new.”  E.H.C.  ' ^Saved  me 
buying  a  new  plate.”  H.K.  “The  improvement  has 
been  little  short  of  wonderful.”  S.B.F. 

Easy-To-Use  Plastic  Strips 
Re-Fit  False  Teeth  Perfectly 

Materials  used  in  PLASTI-LINER  are  the  same  ai 
many  dentists  use  in  re-fitting  plates,  in  amazing  plastic 
Torm.^  With  our  handy  plastic  strips  you  *“ftt-your-own” 
plates  for  instant  and  permanent  comfort.  Helps  you 
th%-  embarrassing  slipping  and  rocking  and  sore 
You  eat  anything  and  talk  freely  without  fear 
teeth  will  loosen.  Clean  aa  always.  Tasteless  and  odor- 
mSA«mT°T?£i?T>expens.e  <>f  tightening  powders  or  pastes. 
LT  „  TI'.¥tIsSB  injure  your  plates.  Removable 

as  per  directions.  Safety  and  efficiency  backed  by  a 
leading  insurance  company. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  Just  order  a  $2.25 

mrfnev  arf.hlower  plate3i  *1-25  f o^on^pllte. ^Deposl t 

™f’ney  with  your  postman  when  he  delivers.  Or.  send 
the  money  and  save  the  C.O.D.  charges.  Satisfaction 

Mer\W!^ 

PLASTI-LINER  CO.  Dept.  31A  JSRgftfJJ; 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSES 

Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm 
and  Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut- 
to-fit  for  easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable 
greenhouses,  boilers,  accessories,  hotbed 
sash,  electric  heating  cable.  Everything 
needed  for  the  greenhouse.  Write  to  us 
about  your  needs.  Give  size  of  green¬ 
house  wanted,  and  state  if  for  home 
use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

Irvington  90,  N.  Y.  Dos  Plaines  90,  Illinois 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


GALAX 


AUTOMATIC 

SHOCKPROOF 


WATCH 


The  Timely  Gift  For 

FATHER’S  DAY  and  GRADUATION 


The  Galax  is  a  precision  made  Swiss  •  Self-Winding 
wrist  watch  that  answers  your  gift-  •  17  Jewels 
giving  problem.  It  may  be  worn  •  Waterproof 
while  doing  heavy  work  or  partici-  •  Shockproof 
pating  in  active  sports.  Make  DAD  •  Luminous  Dial 
happy  on  Father’s  Day,  June  15th—  •  Anti-Magnetic 
r-iv/ir  urn.  a  a  ,  a  v  •  All-Steel  Case 

- GIVE  HIM  A  GALAX  #  Sweep-Second 

SEND  NO  MONEY  Just  mail  us  your  name  and  iui-:i  v«.i.  n.J.. 

address.  Pay  postman  only  $34.50  plus  10%  Federal  W011  TOUT  U Viler 
Tax  when  he  delivers  your  package.  (We  pay  TODAYI 
postage  and  C.O.D.  fee.) 

GALAX  COMPANY,  2  Broadway,  Dept.  R,  New  York  4,  N.Y. 


ONLY 

’34- 

Plus  10% 
Fed.  Tax 
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Transplanted . $3.00 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

9*  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY.  WILL  BEAR  THIS  SUMMER. 

* 

I 
* 


Heavy  Plants,  2  year, 

INDIAN  SUMMER.  Everbearing  Red.  Bears  in  June  and  September. 
MORRISON.  Black.  Berries  averaging  almost  one  inch  across. 
SODUS.  Purple.  Most  productive  of  all  raspberries. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Add  5%  for  postage.  Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 


RASPBERRY  COLLECTION  (CROUP  NO.  708) 

THIS  COLLECTION  SHOULD  YIELD  AN  AMPLE  SUPPLY  FOR  AN  AVERAGE 
FAMILY  30  Raspberry  plants,  2  year.  Transplanted,  ready  to  bear  this  Summer 
(10  of  each  variety  listed)  for  only  $8.00  (add  40«  postage). 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


BILL  DETMER  Says: 


** — the  Mrs.  is  happy  as 
a  bride.  Our  Wayne 
pump  works  quiet  and, 
man  alive,  it  sure  puts 
out  a  lot  of  water!  It’s 
a  swell  system.” 

You  owe  it  to  your 
family  to  install  a 
Wayne  automatic  water 
system. 


WAYNE 

HOME  EQUIPMENT 


WELL  KNOWN 
FARMER 

Recommends 


DEEP  WELL 
WATER  SYSTEM 


Wayne  Home  Equipment  famous  for  26  years, 
is  available  to  modernize  your  home  at  low 
cost  .  .  . 


Write  today  for  FREE  circulars 

L-P  Gas  Burners  Shallow  Well  Pumps 


VEGETABLE  PLAN1S 

Hardy  Outdoor  Grown 

Cabbage:  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen  Market, 
Marion  Market  (yellows  resistant)  and  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballhead.  All  now  ready.  Wire,  phone 
or  write  for  prices  from  Virginia’s  Oldest 
and  Largest  growers.  Booking  Tomato, 
Sweetpotato  and  other  plants  for  shipment 
by  express,  cargo  plane  or  truck. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO. 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


FRUIT  TREES 

Planters  Grades  at  Planters  Prices.  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Prune,  Cherry. 
Write  for  Prices.  Drop  a  card  for  Free  copy 
of  our  catalogue. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

166  MAIN  STREET  •  PERRY,  OHIO 


Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  300,  $1.75  :  500,  $2.50; 
1,000,  $4.75.  California  Wonder  and  Ruby  King  Pepper 
Plants.  300,  $1.75:  500,  $2.75;  1,000,  $5.50.  Bermuda 
and  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants,  300,  $1.50:  500,  $2.25; 
1,000,  $4.50.  Rutger  and  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants, 

300.  $1.25;  500.  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50:  5,000  or  more,  ex¬ 
press  colect,  $2.75  per  thousand.  Copenhagen  Market, 
Golden  Acre.  Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Early 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield  Cabbage  plants,  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00;  5,000  or  more,  ex¬ 
press  collect,  $2.50  per  thousand.  All  prices  prepaid. 
“PETER  PAN”  THE  PLANT  MAN,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 
OLD,  BIG,  RELIABLE 


Conversion  Oil  Burners  Water  Heaters 
Gas  and  Oil  Furnaces  Water  Softeners 


WAYNE  HOME  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

800  GLASGOW  AVENUE 
FORT  WAYNE  4,  INDIANA 


Easier  &  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
10c  a  cord,  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.T,  16  De.cker  St.,  Buffalo  IS,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Copenhagen. 
Goldenacre,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  300-$  1.00; 
500-$l.75;  I000-$3.00  prepaid.  $2.00  per  thousand  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Prizetaker  and  Bermuda  onions  1000- 
$4.00  prepaid.  Tomatoes:  Ready  about  May  15th  — 
Rutgers  grown  from  Certified  seed  I000-$4.00  prepaid; 
also  Marglobe  and  Rutgers  30O-$l.25;  500-$2.00; 

1000-$3.50  prepaid;  $2.50  per  thousand  express  collect. 
New  Jersey  choice  grown  stock  “A”  strain  Porto  Bico 
and  Golden  sweet  potato  plants  30O-$l.25;  500-$2.00; 
I000-$4.00  prepaid.  Beady  May  25th — Pepper;  Kuby 
King,  California  Wonder  and  World  Beater  I00-60c; 
IOOO-$5.75  prepaid.  Beady  June  1st  Cauliflower:  Early 
Snowball,  I00-$1.00;  I000-$6.00  prepaid.  Beady  May 
20th.  Twenty-eight  years  experience  growing  and  pack¬ 
ing  vegetable  plants.  All  plants  moss  packed,  full 
count,  true  to  name  varieties.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Now  Ready  . 

Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Ballhead,  Jersey 
Wakefield,  and  Marion  Market.  500-81.75; 
1000-83.00  delivered  prepaid.  10.000-820.00 
".xpress  collect.  Book  order  now  for  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Onion  and  Sweetpotato  plants. 
Well  packed.  Full  count  and  good  delivery 
guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO. 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

WE  HAVE  SUPPLIED  FRUIT  GROWERS 
FOR  HALF  A  CENTURY 
SPRAY  HOSE  —  SPRAY  MATERIALS 
Write  For  Catalog  And  Price  List. 

TYSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE,  FLORA  DALE 

Adams  County,  Pennsylvania 


CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Big  Stem  Jersey:  Md.  Golden;  New  Golden:  Little 
Stem;  Nancy  Hall;  Porto  Rico  and  Hayman  100  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.00;  200 -$  1 .90 ;  300-$2.55;  1000-$6.00. 

Write  for  price  list  of  Tomato  Plants.  FREDERICK  H. 
LORD,  Belle  Haven,  Virginia.  No  C.O.D.  Shipments 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Early  Jersey  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage  plants.  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00.  Marglobe  and  Rutger 
Tomato  Plants.  300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50. 
Prizetaker  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  300,  $1.50; 
500,  $2.25;  1,000,  $4.50.  Ruby  King  and  California 
Wonder  Pepper  Plants,  300,  $1.75;  500,  $2.75;  1,000, 
$5.50.  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  300,  $1.75; 
500,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.75.  All  prices  prepaid.  Lots 
5,000  or  more,  express  collect.  Cabbage  $2.50  per 
thousand.  Tomato  $2.75.  Good  plants,  well  packed. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants.  Variety:  Rutgers,  $2.00-1000. 
Copenhagen  Cabbage  plants,  $1.50-1000.  White 
Bermuda  Onion  plants,  $1.50-1000.  California 
Wonder  Pepper  plants,  $4.00-1000  or  65c- 100. 
Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Certified  Porto 
Rico  Sweet  Potato  plants,  $3.00-1000.  29  years 
growing,  packing  and  shipping  better  plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  KENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Certified,  fresh  dug,  from  new  plantings.  Premier, 
Senator  Dunlap,  postage  paid  50,  $1.80;  IOO,  $2.75; 
300,  $6.50;  500,  $9.50.  Transportation  collect  1,000  or 
more  $14.00  thousand.  Catskill,  postage  paid,  50, 
$2.00;  IOO  $3.00;  300,  $7.00;  500  $10.00.  EVER  - 
BEARING,  Gem,  Minn.  1166  P.  P.  25.  $1.90  ;  50, 
$3.25;  100,  $5.00.  Figure  each  variety  separate. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

MASTODON,  GEM,  GEMZATA,  STREAM¬ 
LINER.  EVERMORE  50  for  $2.50;  100  for  $4.00; 
500  for  $17.00;  1000  for  $28.00  postpaid.  Plants  Set 
Out  Notv  Will  Bear  Quantities  of  Large  Delicious 
Berries  in  August  and  September. 

BASIL  PERRY,  ROUTE  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

GIANT  GEM  100-$3.00;  MINN  1166  everbearing  100- 
$3.50;  PREMIER  100-$2.25;  NEW  ROBINSON  100- 
$3.00.  Heavy  bearing  strains,  fresh  dug.  Postpaid. 

HOMER  MacDOWELL  Prop.,  MacDowell  Berry  Farm. 
R.  D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Slate  Inspected 

Catskill,  Premier,  (Howard  17),  Scarlet  Beauty, 
Pathfinder,  Robinson,  25-$l  .25 :  50-$2.00;  IOO-$3.25; 
200-$6.25;  500-$  1 2. 50 ;  IOOO-$22.  Gem  Everbearing, 

25-SI -75 ;  50 -$3.25;  I00-$5.00.  Shipment  Prepaid.  Folder 
on  request.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 


FRESH  DUG  Certified  Strawberry  Plants.  Write  for 
prices.  G.  J.  TU  RN B U LL,  Box  36,  Mapleview,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  Fairfax, 
Dorsett,  Catskill,  Everbearing:  Certified:  Muck 
grown,  fresh  dug.  Braman  Bros.  East  Rochester,  N.Y. 


-  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  - 

Improved  PORTO  RICANS  and  NANCY  HALLS. 

200-SI  .00 ;  500-SI.75;  I000-S3.00  Prepaid. 

Prompt  Shipment  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
J.  D.  DELLINGER,  BOX  87,  GLEASON,  TENN. 


Millions  Field  Grown  Plants  —  Cabbage:  Wakefields, 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch.  Savoy. 
Beets.  Onion,  Lettuce,  Collard,  Brussel  Sprouts, 
Broccoli,  Tomato:  300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1000.  $3.50. 
Postpaid.  Potatoes,  Sweet,  Hot  Pepper  100,  50c; 

fOOO,  $4.00.  Cauliflower  IOO,  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  R.  R.  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


FOR  SALE  10,000  BLUEBERRY  ROOTED  CUTTINGS 

CABOT,  CONCOKD  VARIETIES  8  CENTS  EACH. 
HARPER  APPLEGATE,  Box  121,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each.  $8.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.35  each.  $15.50  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


ASP  AR  A  fill's  PI  ANTS  stron«  healthy  two  year 
nOrnlinUUo  ILnlllJ  roots;  Maty  Washington 

rust  resisting  strain.  10  for  $1.00;  25  for  $1.75; 
50  for  $2.75;  100  for  $4.50.  All  Postpaid. 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT,  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


Vegetables,  Flower  plants.  Strawberries,  Pansies,  Per¬ 
ennials.  List  gratis.  Julius  Plant  Fms.,  Bristolvi lie,  0. 


Summer  Vineyard  Operations 

By  G.  D.  Oberle 


Spraying  and  employment  of  ap¬ 
proved  cultural  methods  in  vineyards 
are  factors  which  may  have  real  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  size  of  the  crop  and 
which  should  be  practiced  this  Summer. 
Though  the  number  of  clusters  of  fruit 
per  vine  has  already  been  determined 
through  the  earlier  pruning  operations, 
the  tonnage  of  fruit  to  be  harvested  and 
also  its  quality  can  be  influenced 
tremendously  by  proper  applications  of 
fertilizers,  sprays  and  approved 
methods  of  soil  culture.  Growers  who 
have  not  yet  fertilized  their  vindyards 
will  find  it  advisable,  even  during  early 
Summer,  to  apply  some  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial.  The  shortage  of  nitrogen  fertiliz¬ 
ers  this  Spring  has  no  doubt  prevented 
many  fruit  growers  from  feeding  their 
vines  before  the  new  growth  started. 
If  the  vines  have  been  well  fertilized 
.in  previous  years  and  have  made  good 
growth,  withholding  the  fertilizer  this 
year  may  not  be  too  serious  so  far  as 
the  effect  on  this  season’s  crop  is  con¬ 
cerned.  However,  if  the  vineyard  has 
not  been  fertilized  regularly  and  is 
making  only  fair  growth,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  make  applications  even  now. 

Fertilizer  Applications 

Experimental  work  on  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  in  New  York 
State  has  demonstrated  that  grape 
vines  seldom  respond  to  the  application 
of  any  fertilzer  element  other  than 
nitrogen.  If  the  grower  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  get  delivery  of 
some  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  he  will  do 
well  to  apply  the  full  recommended 
amount;  one-third  to  one-half  pound  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonium  sulphate 
per  vine  is  usually  sufficient.  This 
amounts  to  from  150  to  350  pounds  per 
acre.  If  ammonium  nitrate  is  used,  only 
half  of  these  quantities  should  be  ap¬ 
plied.  Even  though  nitrogen  seems  to 
be  the  only  element  of  direct  benefit 
to  grape  vines,  it  is  advisable  to  apply 
a  complete  fertilizer  if  the  straight 
nitrogen  fertilizing  material  is  not 
available.  In  order  to  supply  a  com¬ 
parable  amount  of  nitrogen  per  vine, 
more  of  the  complete  fertilizer  would 
need  to  be  applied  than  of  the  straight 
nitrogen  carrying  materials.  If  a  5-10-5 
mixture  can  be  had,  from  a  pound  to 
a  pound  and  a  half  per  vine  should  be 
applied  in  order  to  furnish  as  much 
nitrogen  as  the  recommended  straight 
nitrogen  fertilizers.  The  phosphorus  and 
potash  in  the  complete  fertilizer  will 
not  be  a  total  loss  since  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  stimulate  greater  growth  of  cover 
crops,  which  will  be  returned  to  the 
soil  in  the  form  of  humus.  The  vine,* 
like  all  other  crops,  does  better  when 
growing  on  a  soil  well  supplied  with 
organic  matter.  Barnyard  manure  may 
well  be  applied  to  a  vineyard  at  this 
season  if  it  can  be  had  in  place  of  the 
commercial  fertilizers  already  discussed. 
However,  since  stable  manures  are 
relatively  rich  in  nitrogen  which  be¬ 
comes  available  to  the  plant  rather 
slowly,  there  is  danger  of  stimulating 
growth  too  late  in  the  season  if  heavy 
applications  of  manure  are  made  during 
the  Summer.  Since  such  late  season 
growth  tends  to  produce  soft  wood 
which  is  more  susceptible  to  Winter 
injury,  light  applications  of  manure 
would  be  considered  safer  for  the 
vines  after  June  1. 

If  fertilizers  are  applied  in  the  late 
Spring,  it  is  highly  desirable,  if  not 
actually  necessary,  to  include  a  cover 
crop  in  the  cultural  plans  for  the  vine¬ 
yard.  The  usual  cover  cropping  method 
employed  in  vineyards  calls  for  clean 
cultivation  from  shortly  after  growth 
starts  in  the  Spring  until  late  July. 
Then  a  cover  crop  is  seeded  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  the  remainder  of  the 
Summer  and  Fall.  The  presence  of 
such  a  crop  in  the  vineyards  offers 
competition  to  the  vines  for  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  nitrogen  and  moisture, 
and  thus  tends  to  check  the  growth  of 
the  vines  while  the  fruit  is  ripening. 


This  results  in  better  ripening  of  the 
wood  and  in  the  case  of  vines  which 
are  making  excessive  wood  growth 
may  even  aid  in  ripening  the  fruit. 

The  choice  of  a  cover  crop  to  use 
depends  on  what  crop  will  best  thrive 
on  the  particular  soil  in  the  vineyard 
since  a  good  growth  of  material  is  the 
primary  object.  Rye,  wheat,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  millet  and  buckwheat  are  all  suit¬ 
able  to  use  for  winter  cover  crops  in 
vineyards.  Rye  can  usually  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  make  good  growth  on 
nearly  any  soil.  Winter  wheat,  and 
barley  usually  give  less  growth  than 
rye,  while  oats  make  satisfactory 
growth  only  on  fertile  soils.  Oats 
winterkill  in  most  years  and  if  a 
winter  cover  crop  is  desired  to  combat 
erosion,  oats  are  not  of  much  value 
Furthermore,  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  returned  to  the  soil  by  oats  is 
much  less  than  returned  by  a  crop) 
which  survives  the  Winter  like  rye, 
wheat  or  barley.  Buckwheat  and  millet 
make  greater  Summer  growth  than 
any  of  the  other  plants  mentioned,  but 
they  too  are  killed  by  the  first  frost. 
Domestic  rye  grass  has  recently  been 
found  to  be  good  for  cover  crop  pur¬ 
poses  in  vineyards  and  small  fruit 
plantings.  This  grass  is  seeded  at  the 
rate  of  10  to  12  pounds  per  acre  after 
the  last  cultivation  or  late  in  July.  It 
survives  the  Winter  like  rye,  wheat 
and  winter  barley  and  commences 
growth  early  in  the  Spring.  Though  it 
starts  rather  slowly,  it  soon  forms  a 
good  sod  which  is  very  helpful  in  com¬ 
bating  winter  erosion.  However,  if  it  is 
not  broken  up  early  enough  in  the 
Spring,  it  may  offer  a  problem  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  it,  for  it  makes  rapid  growth 
at  that  time  and  is  not  only  hard  to 
work  up  but  competes  seriously  with 
the  vines.  All  of  the  over-wintering 
cover  crops  should  be  plowed  under 
or  chopped  up  with  a  disk  harrow  be¬ 
fore  they  make  excessive  growth  which 
is  not  only  difficult  to  work  into  the 
soil  but  may  also  create  a  temporary 
deficiency  of  available  soil  nitrogen  as 
it  undergoes  attack  by  decay  organisms. 
These  organisms  must  have  nitrogen 
as  they  bring  about  decay  of  organic 
materials,  and  the  greater  the  amount 
of  material  to  be  decayed,  the  more  of 
the  soil’s  nitrogen  they  will  use.  When 
these  organisms  die,  the  nitrogen  in 
their  bodies  is  returned  to  the  soil;  but 
while  they  are  active,  they  may  tie 
up  much  of  the  readily  available 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  and  the  growth  of 
the  vines  will  be  reduced. 

Some  grape  growers  are  no  longer 
using  a  turning  plow  in  their  vineyards. 
They  have  found  that  timely  tilling 
with  a  tandem  disk  harrow  of^  the 
proper  size  does  an  effective  job  of 
controlling  weeds  and  of  chopping  up 
cover  crop  residues.  At  the  time  of  the 
last  cultivation  by  setting  the  disks  at 
a  considerable  angle  and  driving  at 
slightly  faster  than  normal  speed,  a 
good  deal  of  dirt  is  thrown  against  the 
rows  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  following  Spring.  At  that  time 
the  ridge  of  soil  beneath  the  row  is 
broken  down  with  a  grape  hoe  and 
moved  away  from  the  row.  The  next 
crop  of  weeds  coming  up  beneath  the 
row  can  be  controlled  by  pushing  the 
loose  soil  back  under  the  row  with  a 
grape  hoe  with  the  blade  in  reversed 
position.  Grape  hoe  users  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  this  imple¬ 
ment  has  been  improved  and  adapted 
to  tractor  operations  with  only  the 
services  of  the  tractor  driver  necessary 
to  operate  it.  Several  types  of  these 
one-man  operated,  tractor  powered 
grape  hoes  are  said  to  be  ready  for 
release  to  grape  growers  this  year. 

In  a  forthcoming  issue,  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  Summer  vineyard  oper¬ 
ations  will  cover  the  diseases  and  ins^ctJ 
attacking  the  grape,  and  recommended 
spray  programs  to  combat  them. 

(To  be  Continued) 


The  space  usually  wasted  on  most  farms,  between  the  barnyard  wall  and  t 
public  highway,  is  converted  each  year  by  Mrs.  William  Shenk  on  their  ja 
near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  into  a  beautiful  flower  bed.  She  is  seen  standing  on 
edge  of  the  concrete  road  which  passes  her  home  and  every  traveler  can  s 
the  beauty  she  provides.  Although  Lancaster  County  farm  gardens  are  n° 
for  their  preponderance  of  red  flowers,  geraniums,  cannas,  zinnias,  eockscon 
and  scarlet  sage,  Mrs.  Shenk  has  gone  in  more  for  the  yellow,  white  and  V11 
varieties.  In  her  hand  and  in  back  of  her  are  yellow  cannas. 
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That's  why  so  many  farm  owners 
everywhere  are  again  making  Chevrolet  their 
preferred  car— for  Big-Car  performance  and 
dependability— for  Big-Car  beauty  and  comfort 
—for  thoroughgoing  Big-Car  quality  at  lowest 
prices  and  at  low  cost  for  gas,  oil  and  upkeep! 

Yes,  you  can  count  on  this  newest  Chevrolet  for  the 
maximum  degree  of  that  most  prized  of  all  motor 
car  qualities — Big-Car  reliability  at  lowest  cost . 

You’ll  find  it  performs  as  you  want  it  to  perform, 
day  in  and  day  out,  over  a  long  period,  for  it  has 
the  built-in  quality  and  endurance  to  •  give  you 
and  your  family  years  "of  complete  motoring  satis¬ 
faction,  years  of  complete  motoring  enjoyment. 


And  in  addition  to  the  Big-Car  performance  and 
dependability  of  its  sturdy  Valve-in-Head  Thrift- 
Master  Engine,  it  brings  you  the  Big-Car  beauty  of 
a  Body  by  Fisher,  the  Big-Car  comfort  of  the  Unitized 
Knee-Action  Ride,  the  Big-Car  safety  of  Positive- 
Action  Hydraulic  Brakes— a  combination  of  features 
not  found  in  any  other  car  in  its  price  range. 

Moreover,  you  save  money  when  you  buy  one 
of  these  bigger-looking,  better-looking  Chevrolets— 
lowest -priced  line  in  the  Chevrolet  field— and  ex¬ 
tremely  economical  to  operate  as  well. 

That’s  why  we  say,  choose  the  car  which  so  many 
other  farm  owners  are  choosing— the  newest  Chev- 
rolet— for  BIG-CAR  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Moton  Corporation.  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 
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IF  IT  ISN’T  WHEELING 

itjsn'L 

genuine 


Chanheldrain 

•to  U  5  f AT  Off  NO  I  ROOFING 


Z^VNLY  Wheeling  Super -Channeldrain  Roof- 
\_}  ing  has  the  exclusive  patented  construction 
with  the  deep  drain  channel  to  protect  you! 
barn  against  seepage  at  the  joints. 


Roofs  that  last  and  save 
you  money,  by  WHEELING 

W'HEN  you  get  a  Wheeling  Roof  you  get 
the  durability  of  rust-resisting  Wheeling 
Cop-R-Loy.  PLUS  the  extra  protection  of  its 
heavy  pure  zinc  coating.  You  save  because 
it  resists  -weather,  corrosion,  lightning,  fire 
and  time.  And  the  patented  covered  drain 
channel  of  genuine  Wheeling  Super-Channel- 
drain  is  a  great  leak-preventer. 


HEAVY  DUTY  GUARANTEED  TUBS 
AND  PAILS  TOR  FARM  USE 

tt  then  it  comes  to  pails,  tubs,  baskets 
VV and  other  farm  containers.  Wheeling 
Ware  is  a  real  money -saver.  Wheeling 
Ware  seems  to  last  forever  because  of  the 
heavy  armor  of  Dura-Zinc- Alloy.  Each  arti¬ 
cle  is  hand-dipped  after  it’s  formed  to  seal 
all  surfaces  and  seams  against  rust,  abrasion 
and  corrosion. 

See  your  Wheeling  dealer. 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 
Louisville  •  Minneapolis  •  New  Orleans  •  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh  •  Richmond  •  StJLouis 


Prevention  of  Bee  Swarming 

In  the  past  several  years,  there  has  vide  their  population,  the  strong  active 
been  a  decided  increase  in  interest  in  mature  bees  in  the  prime  of  their  lives 


the  keeping  of  bees.  Just  how  much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  sugar  shortage, 
and  how  much  is  due  to  the  actual 
value  of  bees  in  the  pollination  of 
fruits  and  seed  plants,  is  hard  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  Nevertheless,  the  interest  exists 
and  there  are  many  new  and  prospec- 


seeking  new  quarters,  leaving  the 
parent  hive  with  a  young  queen  and 
young  bees  to  build  up  into  a  strong 
colony  that  will  perpetuate  the  species 
at  the  old  location. 

The  first  precautionary  step,  then,  is 
to  provide  them  with  plenty  of  room 


tive  beekeepers.  One  of  the  things  that  before  they  get  the  idea  of  moving, 
bothers  newcomers  to  this  profession,  This  can  be  done  by  putting  on  honey 
hobby,  sideline  (call  it  what  you  want  supers  just  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
to),  is  the  matter  of  controlling  swarm-  warm  enough  and  the  bees  are  strong 
ing.  A  swarm  of  bees  from  a  neigh-  enough  to  occupy  them.  A  little  bit  be- 
bor’s  hive  is  an  interesting  sight,  and  fore  they  are  ready,  is  the  best  time 
the  subject  of  much  romantic  gushing,  to  put  them  on.  After  that,  they  should 
but  if  it  is  a  swarm  from  one  of  your  be  watched  carefully.  If  they  go  right 
own  hives,  it  is  an  economic  loss.  up  into  the  supers,  let  them  alone;  but 

Wild  bees,  or  bees  kept  in  box  hives,  watch  them.  If  they  do  not  go  up  at 
swarm  at  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  once,  it  is  because  they  still  do  not 
back  in  the  days  of  box  hive  beekeep-  begin  to  feel  crowded  or  because  they 
ing,  swarming  was  greatly  desired  be-  have  already  made  up  their  miijds.  In 
cause  it  gave  the  bee  owner  a  chance  either  case,  when  they  begin  to  get 
to  increase,  his  colonies.  Also,  during  the  urge,  they  will  give  you  a  signal,  in 


those  days,  the  beekeeper  was  generally 
around,  and  during  the  swarming  sea¬ 
son  he  had  to  find  work  to  do  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ’apiary  so 
that  he  could  be  on  hand  to  hive  the 
swarms  as  they  came  out.  Nowadays, 
the  owner  may  be  a  hundred  miles 
away,  doing  something  that  is  far  more 
profitable  than  spending  a  couple  of 
weeks  waiting  to  bring  back  bees  that 
are  determined  they  are  going  to  move, 
housing  shortage  or  not.  While  it  is 


time  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  The 
first  sign  is  that  they  will  start  queen 
cups  (not  cells)  along  the  lower  edges 
of  the  combs.  You  can  see  them,  if 
your  bees  are  in  two-story  hives 
(which  they  should  be)  by  separating 
the  two  hive  bodies  and  looking  up 
along  the  lower  edges  of  the  combs  in 
the  top  body.  This  building  of  cups  is 
not  positive  evidence  that  they  are 
going  to  swarm,  because  many  times 
the  bees  will  build  them  anyway.  But 


impossible  to  prevent  swarming  com-  if  they  build  many,  and  build  them  big, 
pletely,  it  is  not  unusual  for  an  apiary  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign.  Continue  to 
to  go  through  several  seasons  without  watch  carefully,  and  when  you  see  eggs 
losing  a  swarm.  Commercial  beemen  or  young  larvae  in  the  cups,  it  is  neces- 
try  to  keep  swarming  down  to  a  three  sary  to  take  drastic  action, 
or  four  percent  loss.  If  they  average  Some  beekeepers  cut  out  the  cells  as 

five  percent,  they  are  fairly  well  satis-  fast  as  they  are  made.  That  will  pre- 
fied.  These  men  work  their  bees  more  vent  the  rearing  of  a  young  queen, 
or  less  on  a  mass  production  basis,  the  and  the  old  bees  will  not  leave  the 
owner  of  the  business  working  up  to  hive  without  having  made  provisions 
five  or  six  hundred  colonies  alone,  with  for  a  new  one,  generally.  But  it  has 
only  occasional  help  during  the  rush,  been  known  to  happen,  and  also  you 
So,  if  the  question  of  swarming  is  the  never  can  tell  for  sure  that  you  have 


only  thing  that  is  keeping  you  back  from 
having  a  couple  of  hives  of  bees,  don’t 
let  it  worry  you  too  much.  There  are 
a  number  of  ways  of  reducing  it  to 
very  little  bother. 

When  considering  the  swarming  of 


destroyed  every  cell.  Also,  it  is  a  lot 
of  work.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  so 
completely  upset  the  hive  that  the 
bees  will  turn  their  attention  to  re¬ 
constructing  their  home  as  they  want 
it,  or  until  the  season  is  so  far  ad- 


bees,  disregard  your  past  learning,  be-  vanced  that  they  will  have  decided 


cause  with  bees,  so  far  as  nature  is 
concerned,  the  colony  is  the  unit  of 
life,  not  the  individual  bee.  The  colony 
is  made  up  of  thousands  of  bees,  but 
each  bee  is  only  a  single  cell  in  the 
unit.  True  enough,  these  cells  have 
definite  functions,  but  each  cell  is  help¬ 
less  without  the  other  cells.  Therefore, 
the  swarming  process  with  bees  is  only 
a  manifestation  of  the  same  law  of 


that  maybe  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
until  next  year.  Yet,  while  doing  this, 
if  you  can  keep  the  hive  together  as 
a  unit,  you  will  not  only  prevent  the 
possible  loss  of  the  swarm,  but  you 
will  keep  them  storing  honey,  and 
that  is  the  main  objective  when  keep¬ 
ing  bees.  If  you  have  a  number  of 
hives,  the  quickest  and  easiest  way 
to  upset  their  plans  is  to  exchange 


reproduction  that  you  find  in  all  living  places  between  the  strong  colony  that 
things.  How  then  may  it  be  controlled?  is  going  to  swarm,  with  a  weak  colony 
Simply  by  providing  conditions  that  that  is  not  able  to  swarm  because  of 
will  keep  the  bees  from  getting  the  its  weakness.  When  you  make  this  ex¬ 
urge  to  reproduce.  That  is  simply  said,  change,  the  flying  bees  will  return  to 
but  in  practice  it  is  not  quite  so  simple,  the  old  stand,  giving  you  a  colony 
although  the  basic  manipulations  are.  strong  in  fielders,  but  weak  in  brood. 
What  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  They  will  not  swarm.  The  big  colony 
bees  from  getting  the  feeling  of  strength  with  loads  of  brood  and  emerging  bees 
that  gives  them  the  urge  to  perpetuate  will  not  swarm  because  there  are  so 
their  species  The  trouble  with  such  an  few  fielders.  This  method  requires 
easy  dismissal  of  the  problem  is  that  judgment.  If  you  pick  a  weak  colony 
you  cannot  read  the  mind  of  the  bee.  that  is  not  weak  enough,  you  will  have 

The  prime  cause  of  swarming  is  enough  fielders  to  swarm  out.  The  trick 
crowding  within  the  hive,  although  is  to  pick  the  right  colony,  and  at  a 
there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  Bees  have  reasonable  distance,  so  that  the  bees 
been  known  to  swarm  from  a  very  from  the  replaced  colony  cannot  find 
small  cluster  within  a  very  large  hive,  their  way  back.  A  distance  of  15  or 
Wild  bees  with  a  whole  cave  in  which  20  feet  is  not  too  little, 
to  build  their  nest,  will  swarm  almost  Another  way  to  increase  the  number 
as  readily  as  a  big  cluster  in  a  small  of  your  colonies  is  to  divide  the  brood 
cavity  in  a  hollow  tree.  A  more  accu-  combs,  putting  two,  together  with  the 
rate  answer  is  that  bees  will  swarm  queen,  on  the  old  stand,  and  moving 
when  they  feel  crowded,  regardless  of  the  rest  to  a  new  stand  about  15  or  M 
whv  they  feel  crowded.  Still  another  feet  away.  The  balance  of  the  hive 
wav  of  saying  that  is,  that  bees  will  body  that  is  left  on  the  old  stand  should 
swarm  when  there  is  congestion  where  be  filled  out  with  drawn  combs,  or,  fi 
the  oueen  is,  regardless  of  how  much  you  haven’t  combs  already  drawn, 
roorn  there  may  be  surrounding  that  frames  with  full  sheets  of  foundation 
area  When  a  small  cluster  swarms  The  flying  bees  will  go  back  to  the 
from  a  big  hive,  you  will  generally  find  old  location,  the  young  bees  on  the  new 
that  in  some  way  the  queen  has  been  stand  will  raise  themselves  a  queen, 
crowded  by  restrictions  in  the  combs,  or  you  can  give  them  a  young  queen 
such  as  honey  combs  in  the  brood  nest,  already  mated  either  from  your  own 
a  superabundance  of  drones,  or  worker  breeding  or  bought  from  a  reliable 
bees  of  an  age  that  are  out  of  all  proper-  breeder.  But  if  you  do  not  want  to  make 
tion  to  the  total  strength  of  the  colony,  an  increase  and  you  do  not  have  weax 
Too  many  newly  emerged  worker  bees,  colonies  to  be  strengthened,  find tne 
not  yet  ready  for  the  field,  with  not  queen  and  leave  her  ^  the  old  body 
enough  brood  to  be  nursed,  yet  with  with  one  frame  of  brood.  Fill  out  the 
plenty  of  field  bees  ready  to  bring  m  rest  of .  the  hive  body  with  drawn 
nectar,  is  another  example  of  over-  combs,  just  as  in  the  preceding  case^ 
crowding.  These  bees  will  hang  around  Then,  on  top  of  that  hive  body,  put  a 
the  hive?  getting  themselves  in  the  way  queen  excluder,  a  super  or  two  or 
generally  A  list  of  such  possibilities  drawn  comb  or  foundation,  then  an 
could  go  on  indefinitely.  But  they  all  other  excluder  and  on  top  of  all,  the 
add  up  to  the  same  thing,  a  desire  on  hive  body  that  has  all  the  rest  of  the 
the  part  of  the  bees  to  split  the  colony  brood.  If  you  follow  this  method  i 
and  relieve  the  congestion.  Therefore,  is  necessary  to  go  back  in a  week  ana 
swarms  can  be  controlled  by  eliminat-  cut  out  the  queen  cells  that  the  bees 
tv.**  ra,,,p  will  build  m  the  top  body. 

The  actual  'prevention  of  swarming  It  is  possible,  and  rnany  beekeeper 
should  begin  long  before  there  is  any  do  it,  to  leave  an  opening  for  an  upp 
thought  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  bees,  entrance  m  this  top  body  ofbroo 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  actually  it  should  Then  you  can  let  the  youngbeesrea 
go  back  several  generations  of  bee  life,  a  new  queen,  she  can  fly  out  tojia  - 
because  heredity  has  something  to  do  and  by  closing  ^  “Iran  e  and  ^ 
with  it.  Bees  bred  from  a  non-swarm-  moving  the  excluders  let  th  rw 
ing  mother  do  not  have  the  same  queens  fight  it  out  to  see  which  one 
determination  to  swarm  that  other  to  be  stained.  This 
strains  may  have.  If  left  to  themselves,  done  after  the.  swarming  QUeens 

bees  will  start  to  breed  up  in  late  passed  otherwise  one  of  the 
Winter  or  early  Spring.  Assuming  that  may  fly  out  and  take  a _  sw a  red 
they  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  honey  her  In  some  .^e^feu^e  ^eens 

and  pollen  stores,  they  will  build  up  m  this  way  to  provide  SJoungQ.  re_ 
to  the  point  that  just  about  the  time  without  the  bother  of  are 

that  the  greatest  amount  of  nectar  is  Queening, ut^the 1  youngest  and 

?hVe£abs&eS.WTWsbeist  Se*  ’SL&  bft  Sil MS  W  bees  gener- 


swarming  season,  ---  --- 

generally  right  to  enable  them  to  di- 


for  conditions-  are  ally  know  what  is  best 
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MAKE  If  EASIER  .  .  .  BUY 


SSTABUSHtD  I83S 


PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 


they  &rE 


Each  Cunningham  tool  is 
designed  for  top  efficiency. 
Then,  instead  of  hanging 
die  tool  on  the  power  plant, 
you  put  the  power  plant  on 
«he  tool.  Efficiency  is  high 
...your  investment  is  low. 
ji  boy  can  change  motor. 


,-ro.ai.1" 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in 
tight  corners . . .  3-foot  cut . . . 
variable  speed  sickle  bar.  .  . 
rugged  design . . .  young  folks 
can  run  it... motor  can  be 
detached  for  other  work. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 

Adjustable  wheel  width . . . 
high  clearance. .  .simple 
power  drive.  ..  functional 
design,  balanced  for  easy  op¬ 
eration  . .  .  uses  same  detach¬ 
able  engine  as  mower. 


. . . and 
HUNDREDS 

OF  OTHER 
POWER 
JOBS 


Write  Dept.  48  for  FREE  Folder 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

13  CANAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER  8,  N.  Y. 


iURNS  I  HOUR  ON  Ik  WORTH  Of  KEROSENE 
MODERN.  FLAME  THROWER  thaws, 
spraus,  irrigates  sterilizes,  destroys 
ujeeds,  kills  cocciaiosis,  burns  dead  tree 
stumps,  splits  rocks,  disinfects  poultry 
and  livestock  quarters. 

600,000  USERS  can't  be  uiron a- 
uou,  too,  need  this  LABOR  SAVING  TORCH, 
lo  simple  anyone  can  use  it.  Complete 
uuith  4 qallon  corrugated  steel  tank, 
seamless  steel  coil  burner  7  foot  hose, 
brass  fittings,  gauge .shoulder  strap,  in- 
struct  ions,  >22  EXPRESS  COLLECT.  A rO  C.O.P. 

ORDER  TODAY-lMMfO/ATE  SHIP - 

MENT!  valuable  literature  free' 
■SATISFACTION  guaranteed 


Sine  equipment 


QUAKERTOWN,  PA.  i 


(U0>% 


f^TAMOUS  £ 

fume  gum 
kills 

All 
Weeds 

AEROIL  . 

PRODUCTS? 


30"  X  3"  2000T. 
FLAME  DOES  IT! 


Sills  stalks,  seeds  &  rool 
tnd  destroys  insects  at  scan 
time.  Over  600,000  in-  us< 
[•Endorsed  by  leading  Agr 
Authorities.  Disinfects  Poull 
ry  House  <S  "Barns.  Crack 
rocks  &  bums  out  stumpi 
Wig.  ships  at  once.  No,  9 
includes  All  Steel  WELD  El 
4  gal.  tank,  7  ft.  oil  resis1 
Itope,  and  seamless  steel  re 
movable  cojl  burner.'  Read' 
Bo  fill  with  kerosene  <S  use 
K^thing  else  to  buyj 
fenleed  for  one  fully 
ppear.  Free  Bulleti: 

■bn  request. - 

5773  Park  A  ve„  I 
West  New  York,  N.  d,S 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  GARDEN  TOOLS  WITH  I 


Joes  away  with  slow,  back-breaking  spading. 
•  deal  equipment  for  vegetable  gardens 
Improved  all  steel  Gardening  Outfit 
plows  5"  deep,  marks,  hills  and 
cultivates  rows  12"  to  36"  wide 
Fast,  efficient,  easy  to  use. 


c 

many  other  pr 
tical  attachmei 


Thousands  of 
satisfied  users 


and  workmanship  fully  guarante 
Write  today  for  information. 

KJ?C°'WHEEL  HAND  PLOW  CO 

■ — P ‘ ■  V  _ Ballston  Spa,  New  Yor 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write  — 

CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  1 0,  Mass. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Now  I  turn  to  another  subject  in  the 
hope  that  I  can  shed  some  light  on  a 
moot  question.  Understand,  please,  that 
these  are  just  my  personal  opinions. 
Unwritten  laws  are  a  lot  stronger  than 
those  found  in  the  books.  The  pro¬ 
fessions,  such  as  of  lawyers,  doctors, 
ministers,  and  teachers,  each  have  a  set 
of  strict,  unwritten  laws  which  are 
known  as  a  code  of  ethics.  In  those 
codes  there  is  no  law  that  says  that 
these  people  cannot  go  out  on  strike, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  idea 
of  any  one  of  them  going  on  strike  was 
considered  so  preposterous  that  there 
was  no  need  for  a  rule  against  it.  Teach¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
honorable  professions.  A  teacher  en¬ 
joys  intangible  values  which  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  A 
teacher  is  looked  up  to  by  the  people 
of  the  community  and  honored  because 
of  the  special  work  he  or  she  is  doing. 
When  teachers  go  on  strike  in  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  pay,  it  is  just  a  plain 
holdup  for  they  might  as  well  point  a 
pistol  at  the  heads  of  the  public  and 
demand  money  or  else.  When  teachers 
go  on  strike,  they  not  only  work  an 
irreparable  injury  to  the  community 
but  they  demean  themselves  and  bring 
shame  and  disgrace  to  one  of  the  most 
honorable  professions.  Personally,  if  I 
were  on  a  schoolboard,  I  would  not 
renew  the  contract  of  any  teacher  who 
had  gone  out  on  strike,  for  I  would  con¬ 
sider  such  a  teacher  unfit  to  lead  the 
youth  of  the  community  along  right  lines. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fallacy  of 
drawing  a  definite  conclusion  from  too 
few  examples,  yet  I  give  you  this  one 
just  as  an  illustration.  A  rural  school 
less  than  two  miles  from  my  home  pays 
its  teacher  $225  a  month.  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  farmer  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  and  L  don’t  believe  there  is  a 
single  one  making  that  much  net  in¬ 
come.  The  teacher  works  in  a  clean, 
warm  room  six  hours  a  day,  five  days 
a  week.  The  farmer  works  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  14  hours  a  day,  six  days  a 
week,  with  several  hours  on  Sunday 
doing  chores.  Yet  he  actually  makes 
much  less  net  than  this  teacher.  As  a 
rule,  the  teacher  has  no  family  to 
support,  while  the  farmer  must  not 
only  support  his  family,  but  meet  all 
the  upkeep  costs  of  his  farm  such  as 
taxes,  insurance,  upkeep  of  buildings 
and  machinery,  and  production  costs. 
Mark  you,  I  do  not  contend  by  any 
means  that  the  teachers  are  overpaid, 
nor  do  I  say  that  they  do  not  have  the 
legal  right  to  go  on  strike.  But  I  do 
say  that  a  strike  by  teachers  is  morally 
and  ethically  wrong.  I  dislike  to 
measure  moral  values  by  dollars  and 
cents  but  this  kind  of  loss  to  the  com¬ 
munity  also  follows  such  striking.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  honor  of  this  ancient  pro¬ 
fession,  which  I  am  most  interested  in 
defending. 

Now  we  turn  to  another  subject. 
Split  picket  fences  have  become 
fashionable  and  some  wish  to  know  how 
to  weave  them;  so  here  you  are,  folks. 
Assuming  that  the  pickets  are  about 
four  feet  long,  set  your  posts  16  feet 
apart  and  four  feet  above  the  ground 
At  a  corner  post,  attach  two  11-gauge 
wires,  six  inches  from  the  top.  String 
these  wires  out  about  eight  posts  and 
attach  them  loosely;  do  not  use  a 
stretcher.  Attach  two  more  wires  six 
inches  from  the  corner  post  and  string 
them  out  as  above.  If  the  wires  sag 
at  line  posts,  drive  a  nail  in  a  little 
way  at  the  right  height,  but  do  not 
staple  the  wires.  Take  a  piece  of  board 
two  inches  wide  and  three  feet  two 
inches  long.  Bore  a  quarter-inch  hole 
at  each  end,  an  inch  from  the  end. 
Now  take  two  small  horse  shoes.  Drill 
a  quarter-inch  hole  through  the  center 
of  the  bow  or  tow  end,  also  drill 
quarter-inch  holes  near  the  sicfe  near 
each  of  the  long  ends.  File  a  narrow 
notch  through'  the  side  to  the  hole. 
Now  attach  the  bow  ends  of  the  horse¬ 
shoe  to  the  stick  with  quarter-inch 
bolts,  not  too.  tight.  Step  over  to  the 
wires  and  slip  the  upper  two  wires 
into  the  notches  of  the  upper  horse¬ 
shoe.  Do  the  same  with  the  bottom 
wire.  Stick  a  picket  through  the  wires, 
raise  up  on  the  stick,  the  horseshoes 
will  move  and  cross  the  wires.  Stick  in 
another  picket,  shove  down  on  the 
stick,  and  again  the  wires  are  crossed. 
You  can  weave  as  fast  as  you  can 
stick  in  the  pickets  and  work  the  horse¬ 
shoes.  When  you  have  woven  about  20 
pickets,  the  wires  will  become  too 
tight,  so  go  to  the  far  end  and  give  the 
wires  some  slack.  My  soul  and  body,  I 
am  glad  that’s  done!  If  you  are  in  need 
of  some  real  exercise,  come  on  over. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  B.  Reber 


“Mats”  Protect  Fruit  Trees 

“Mats”  (technically  known  as  matri¬ 
ces)  used  by  newspaper  printing  shops 
are  excellent  for  encasing  young  fruit 
trees  as  a  protection  against  nibbling 
rabbits  and  sunburn.  A  California 
grower  daubs  some  creosote  on  the 
mats  after  they  have  been  tied  around 
the  trees.  Rabbits  dislike  the  creosote 
odor.  Mats  are  used  only  once  by 
newspaper  plants,  then  discarded.  Some¬ 
what  baked  in  the  process  of  being 
used,  they  are  very  waterproof  and 
furnish  tree  protection  for  long  periods. 
The  mats  are  also  inexpensive.  They 
come  full  page  size.  h.  m. 


Cure  for 
Crop  Aches 
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...no  ALL-CROP 
HARVESTER 


An  All-Crop' Harvester  owner  reports  that  his  machine 
saved  44.7  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  from  a  neighbor’s 
field  which  was  hopelessly  lodged  and  written  off  as  a 
total  loss.  The  All-Crop  handled  straw  six  feet  long, 
tangled  and  flat  on  the  ground. 

Dramatic,  yes.  But  just  another  job  for  this  versatile 
pioneer  of  once-over  harvesting. 

Unusual  features  explain  the  All-Crop  Harvester’s 
ability  to  cope  with  extreme  conditions.  Its  close-cut¬ 
ting  header  literally  shaves  the  ground.  The  full- 
width  cylinder  takes  heavy  straw  and  green  growth  in 
full  stride  .  «  ,  the  oversize  straw  rack  handles  big 
straw  volume. 

A  Quick  Speed- Changer  crank  controls  cylinder  speed 
instantly  for  over  100  different  grains,  beans  and  seeds. 
Weed  seeds  and  dockage  are  screened  out  by  a  Scour- 
Kleen  attachment. 

Harvest  worries  disappear  when  you  change  to  the 
All-Crop  Harvester  .  .  .  Successor  to  the  Binder. 


SCRAP  IRON  BADLY  WEEDED! 

Production  of  farm  machinery  is  being  curtailed  by  the  dwindling 
amount  of  scrap  from  farms.  Sell  every  pound  you  can  find — now. 
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ALLOY  STEEL,  ALL  WELDED 
ROLLER  BEARINGS 
ROTARY  WING  FORCE  FEED 
THROW-OUT  CLUTCH  ON  WHEELS 
INDEPENDENT  WHEEL  DRIVE 


REASONABLY 

PRICED 


THE  JUDSON  LIME  &  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

A  lime  and  fertilizer  spreader  designed  and  built  right 
from  the  start  for  higher  speeds,  greater  capacity,  and 
the  punishment  of  steady  hard  tractor  service.  Will 
distribute  evenly  and  accurately  lime,  phosphates, 
nitrates,  commercial  fertilizers,  etc.  This  nighly  effi¬ 
cient  fertilizer  distributor  has  demonstrated  an  unusual 
capacity  to  perform  an  outstanding  job  to  thousands 
'of  satisfied  users  throughout  the  country. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Folder  and 
Name  of  Your  ^Nearest  Dealer 
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KILL  THE  BUGS 


European  Episodes 
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guests  is  the  stork.  To  the  desperation 
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Use  Dependable  GEIGY  DDT  INSECTICIDES! 

GESAROL*  compositions— for  NEOCID*  compositions  — 
sprays  and  dusts  on  plants,  for  livestock  dips  and  sprays. 

Tried  and  proven  formulations  developed  by  the  Geigy 
Company — " Originators  of  DDT  Insecticides FREE  Folders 
giving  detailed  recommendations  for  application  available 
through  your  Distributor  listed  below.  ‘Reo  u.s.  Pot.  off. 


GEIGY  COMPANY,  INC. 

89  Barclay  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
Distributed  by 

John  Bacon  &  Co.  The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  CoJ 
Gosport,  N.  Y.  Portland,  Conn. 


ORIGINATORS  Of 

DDT 

INSECTICIDES 


EARN  EXTRA 


A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people. 
Sell  subscriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Part  X 

Flora  and  Fauna  op  Western  Europe 

What  law  governs  that  some  plants 
and  animals  have  their  destined 
“stations”  on  the  surface  of  this  world? 

It  had  always  puzzled  me  what  was 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  a  certain 
plant  or  animal  feels  at  home  in  a 
certain  area  and  can  stand  all  kinds 
of  human  or  natural  abuse,  yet  will 
promptly  disappear  when  we  trans¬ 
plant  them  to  another  region,  although 
it  was,  by  all  measurements  of  human 
judgment,  absolutely  identical  with  the 
home  ground.  Some  plants  and  animals 
can  be  found  almost  the  world  over, 
while  others  die  down  by  transplanting. 
Whatever  may  lie  behind  this,  it  does 
make  globe  trotting  all  the  more  al¬ 
luring.  It  enables  us  to  meet  new  plants, 
see  strange  animals,  the  like  of  which 
we  have  never  met  or  seen  before. 

Right  here  in  Western  Europe  is  the 
“home  station”  of  many  a  plant  which 
can  only  be  maintained  in  America  by 
aid  of  man.  Take,  for  instance,  the  blue 
cornflower,  the  “Bachelors  Button.” 
In  America  you  have  to  pay  a  seed 
house  cold  cash  to  get  the  seed.  Then 

Sou  have  to  spray,  sprinkle  and  space 
lem  to  get  them  through  childhood 
into  the  blooming  stage.  Here  in 
Western  Europe  Bachelors  Button  is 
a  pest.  It  grows  by  billions  in  the 
fields  of  Winter  rye.  The  farmers  have 
battled  it  for  generations  with  plows, 
harrows,  biting  chemicals,  crop  ro¬ 
tations,  yet  each  July  we  see  a  wealth 
of  blue  along  the  edges  of  the  rye 
fields.  As  children  we  had  a  lot  of  fun 
searching  for  the  few  pink  or  red  ones 
amidst  the  millions  of  blue  cornflowers. 

The  same  thing  in  reverse  can  be 
found  here  with  two  American  plants. 
In  the  Dutch  nurseries  good  money  is 
paid  out  for  a  nice  sumac  or  goldenrod. 
You  can  try  anything  you  want  here 
with  these  two,  but  the  sumac  will  not 
spread  by  root  growth,  nor  will  the 
goldenrod  proceed  six  inches  farther 
than  where  it  was  planted.  A  good 
specimen  of  ivy  is  found  here,  a  kind 
which  remains  green  in  Winter,  but 
poison  ivy  is  entirely  absent  in  Western 
Europe. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  native 
plants  of  this  region  is  the  heather, 
because  it  covers  such  wide,  virgin 
fields  with  a  mass  of  deep  purple  in 
late  August.  It  is  by  no  means  an  ex¬ 
clusive  child  of  Scotland.  The  heather 
is  found  on  meager  virgin,  sand  soil 
and  packs  its  trunks  quietly  when  man 
and  plow  come  around  the  bend.  These 
fields  of  heather  give  the  European  bee¬ 
keepers  a  valuable  harvest  of  high 
priced  honey.  In  heather  fields  of 
medium  good,  moist  soil  we  sometimes 
find  a  rare  and  interesting  plant.  It 
is  so  small  that  only  the  careful  ob¬ 
server  will  notice  it;  a  small  plant  with 
outspreading  leaves,  reddish  in  color, 
and  with  a  glue  like  substance  in  the 
center  of  the  spoonlike  leaves.  It  is 
called  the  “fly-catcher,”  and  it  is  a 
meat-eating  plant.  When  a  small  insect 
perches  down  on  the  sticky  leaves, 
some  hairs  or  tendrils  grasp  it  imme¬ 
diately  and  the  insect  has  arrived  at 
the  end  of  its  trail.  It  dies,  rots  and 
supplies  the  food  for  this  plant. 

In  the  pastures,  one  can  notice  that 
this  is  indeed  the  home  of  the  wild 
Dutch  clover;  it  grows  anywhere.  I  can 
take  a  plot  of  land  that  hasn’t  been 
in  pasture  for  'a  generation,  throw 
some  wood  ashes  on  it  and  up  comes 
the  white  clover!  During  Springtime 
the  meadows  of  the  better  kind  are 
golden  with  the  well  known  dandelion. 
A  few  weeks  later  we  again  see 
golden  oceans,  but  this  time  it  is  a  low 
shrub,  named  Brem  (Engl  Broom) 
which  likes  the  road  shoulders  in  sandy 
regions,  and  also  the  gravelly  railroad 
beds.  When  one  arrives  in  June  in  the 
French  harbor  of  Cherbourg  and  travels 
by  train  to  Paris,  he  will  be  flanked 
nearly  all  the  way  by  this  wealth  of 
golden  flowers.  The  hawthorn  is  plenti¬ 
ful  here  too,  on  the  western  continent 
as  well  as  on  the  British  Isles.  The 
farmers  often  use  it  to  fortify  the 
fence;  it  blooms  white.  The  scarlet 
hawthorn,  a  nursery  product,  is  here 
also.  Our  forests  have  mainly  a  native 
pine,  of  inferior  lumber  quality,  native 
oak,  larch,  birch  and  beech.  Along  the 
brooks  and  ditches  the  willow  and 
poplar  do  well  and  supply  the  material 
for  wooden  shoes. 

As  for  fauna,  we  have  here,  of  course, 
that  globe  trotting  crow.  In  Winter 
months  we  also  have  the  “pleasure”  of 
furnishing  feeding  grounds  to  a  two- 
colored  crow,  black  and  gray,  of  huge 
size,  and  which  flees  the  hard  Winters 
of  Scandinavia  up  North.  Next  comes 
the  pesky  magpie,  that  beautiful  black 
and  white  bird  with  a  long  tail.  It  sure 
has  its  home  here  and  it  thrives  well. 
In  America  I  saw  the  magpie  only  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  below 
Banff  in  Alberta.  We  also  have,  as  a 
real  native,  the  beautiful  blue  jay,  but 
compared  with  the  bluejay  of  Eastern 
America,  ours  is  an  oversized  model;  it 
reaches  the  size  of  a  pigeon.  The 
European  bluejay  has  the  same  mean 
instinct  to  rob  young  fledglings  out  of 
the  nests  of  song  birds.  The  swallows 
can  be  found  in  any  farmer’s  house 
here  and  are  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
“holy”  bird  by  all  youngsters.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  birds,  here  in  Holland, 
that  will  depart  in  August  for  Africa 
again.  Another  of  our  African  Summer 


of  bird  lovers  the  stork  has 


diminished  in  the  past  50  years.  The 
stork  leaves  in  late  Fall  for  the  iipner 
reaches  of  the  Nile.  Yes,  the  farmer’s 
wife  is  always  teased  a  bit  whenever 
a  stork  selects  to  rest  a  while  on  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  farmhouse. 

To  the  great  dismay  of  the  cherry 
orchardists,  blackbirds  are  with  us  by 
millions  and  sparrows  by  billions-  at 
least,  so  it  seems  to  the  country  foi]^ 
The  blackbirds  spend  their  Winter  in 
the  nearby  British  Isles  (southern 
part);  the  sparrows  are  our  guests  the 
year  round.  The  interesting  whippoor¬ 
will  is  totally  absent  here,  but  Europe 
must  be  credited  for  having  geniune 
“cuckoos.”  This  mysterious  bird,  that 
never  has  its  own  nest  and  lets  its  eggs 
hatch  out  by  smaller  foster  mothers 
looks  in  flight  exactly  like  a  sparrow- 
hawk.  Its  call  is  clear  and  pleasant  and 
can  be  heard  all  day  and  also  by  night. 
The  Europeans  envy  America  for  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  wee  little  bird  as  the 
humming  bird,  but  find  good  compen¬ 
sation  in  possessing  the  renowned 
nightingale.  This  lovely  little  bird, 
which  looks  much  like  a  sparrow’, 
tarries  on  the  sandy  regions  in  tall 
oak  forests  with  heavy  underbrush. 
Around  midnight  in  early  July,  its 
song  reaches  the  summit  of  beauty  and 
brings  a  priceless  symphony  to  all 
lovers  of  nature. 

As  game,  we  have  the  ringneck 
pheasants  and  wood  pheasants  (also 
brought  in  here  from  Asia)  supplying 
an  annual  feast  to  the  hunter,  for  this 
bird  multiplies  well  here  and  is  at 
home.  The  partridge  of  Western  Europe 
is  a  rather  small  bird,  always  remains 
in  open  fields,  and  keeps  in  flocks  until 
next  mating  time.  The  hares  are  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  a  Jack  rabbit;  the 
rabbits  are  much  like  the  “cottontails" 
of  America,  and  with  the  same  prefer¬ 
ence  for  high  soils.  Badgers  and  otters 
have  been  native  to  Holland  but  are 
now  extinct  here;  only  once  in  my 
life  did  I  see  a  badger  here  and  that 
was  30  years  ago.  We  only  have  red 
foxes  in  stock  and  this  number  is  in¬ 
creasing.  The  great  Central  European 
deer  was  very  near  extinction  here  but 
Prince  Hendrik,  the  late  husband  of 
Queen  Wilhelmina,  restocked  the  do¬ 
main  forests  with  German  deer.  Now 
they  are  increasing  again  but  none  can 
live  more  than  one  year  if  far  from 
the  protection  of  the  royal  game 
wardens.  Prince  Hendrik  also  brought 
back  to  Holland  the  wild  boar  of  the 
German  forests.  In  the  Belgian 
Ardennes,  the  native  wild  boar  is  still 
plentiful  and  is  a  much  appreciated 
game  by  hunters  but  a  curse  to  farm¬ 
ers  with  potato  fields.  Black  and  brown 
bears  are  unknown  here  but  can  be 
found  in  the  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees, 
between  France  and  Spain.  In  all  parts 
of  Western  Europe  where  it  can  find 
sufficient  woodland  retreats,  we  have 
a  very  graceful  little  specimen  of  native 
deer.  The  matured  animal  weighs  hard¬ 
ly  more  than  60  pounds,  and  the  buck 
has  small  antlers  which  look  more  like 
short  spikes.  It  is  a  fleeting,  fast  ani¬ 
mal  and  up  to  1940  was  still  able  to 
hold  its  own,  even  in  heavily  popu¬ 
lated  Holland.  During  the  war  the 
German  officers  took  the  hunting  fields 
over  from  us  and  hunted  this  animal 
in  whatever  season  they  preferred. 
After  liberation  the  Dutch  military 
patrols  improved  even  on  this  system 
and  also  hunted  them  in  the  middle  of 
Hummer.  Last  Summer  in  Rekken, 
where  I  have  my  own  hunting  terri¬ 
tory,  the  Dutch  border  patrols  got  as 
many  as  37  of  them  “in  the  bag.”  Last 
Fall  I  looked  in  vain  for  any  tracks 
of  them,  but  I  am  convinced  it  will  re¬ 
turn  for  this  little  deer  is  certainly  a 
tough  survivor.  It  is  easy  to  remember 
the  name  of  this  little  deer — we  call  it 
a  “Roebuck.”  Catalogues,  please .  don  t 
copy.  Herman  A.  Bennink 

Book  Note 

The  Hive  and  the  Honeybee  —  Edited 
by  Roy  A.  Grout  The  original  edition 
of  the  book  under  a  similar  general 
title  was  written  by  L.  L.  Langstrotn 
in  1853.  Mr.  Langstroth  was  the  origin¬ 
ator  of  the  movable  frame  hive,  ana 
his  book  gave  a  system  of  management 
which  allowed  the  beekeeper  full  con¬ 
trol  of  his  bees.  At  the  time  his  book 
was  considered  the  outstanding  worK 
of  its  kind.  In  1885  Langstroth  arranged 
with  Charles  Dadant  of  Illinois  to  bring 
the  book  up  to  date;  it  was  rewritten 
and  published  again  in  1888,  and^  was 
equally  well  received.  The  next  edition 
of  this  noted  work  was  done  by  Charles 
Dadant’s  son,  C.  P.  Dadant,  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  century.  , 

The  book  has  now  been  revised  ana 
again  brought  up  to  date,  represen  - 
ing  the  combined  contributions  01  ou  - 
standing  authorities  on  all  Phases 
apiculture.  Each  contributing  author  n 
written  the  part  that  covers  the  pnas 
and  practices  with  which  he  is  m 
familiar.  The  various  men  whe  na 
written  individual  chapters  inch*  , 
Henry  C.  Dadant,  Maurice  G.  Dada  , 
Gladstone  H.  Cale,  John  E.  Eckert, 
Clayton  L.  Farrar,  Roy  A.  Grout,  L 
E.  Killion,  Newman  I.  Lyle,  Vern  • 
Milum,  O.  W.  Park,  Frank  C.  Pellett, 
Robert  E.  Snodgrass  and  Arnoia 
Sturtevant.  VnnKFH 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- York* :  > 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  !,  «.  »• 
Price  $4.00.  (New  York  City  residents 

add  eight  cents  sales  tax). 


Tastoral  parson  II 


If  plans  were  accomplishments,  what 
a  wonderful  world  this  would  be.  Right 
now  the  Winter  rye  would  be  tall  and 
green  on  the  hill  where  the  young 
folks  recently  had  their  camp  fire.  If 
you  have  tried  to  find  a  tractof  at  a 
reasonable  price  lately,  you  know  why 
the  rye  did  not  get  planted.  Perhaps 
the  Parson’s  thoughts  have  run  along 
this  line  a  bit  more  strongly  lately  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  thumbing  through 
the  nursery  catalogs,  trying  to  decide 
just  what  to  plant  on  these  five  acres 
Which  he  is  trying  to  transform  from  a 
wilderness  to  a  garden.  There  are  the 
pages  of  purely  ornamental  items 
which  must,  for  the  most  part,  be 
secondary  right  now.  Without  a  doubt 
there  should  be  peaches,  for,  as  the 
catalogs  mention,  there  is  nothing  more 
satisfying  than  to  pick  and  eat  this 
luscious  fruit  right  from  your  own 
trees.  Those  who  know  this  valley  best, 
however,  say  that  peaches  are  almost 
certain  to  be  a  failure  here.  Apples? 
The  trees  of  normal  size  are  such  a 
long  term  project  and  necessitate 
rather  expensive  spray  equipment,  un¬ 
less  you  were  to  be  satisfied  with 
fruit  of  doubtful  quality.  However, 
there  are  some  of  the  dwarf  type  which 
may  be  suitable. 

Judging  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
brambles  have  taken  over  the  place  in 
recent  years,  it  might  be  wise  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  nature  and  plant 
bramble  berry  bushes  extensively.  At 
any  event,  they  are  a  quick  maturing 
crop  and .  worthy  of  risk  since  the 
Parson’s  family  are  insatiable  berry 
eaters.  Raspberries  will,  of  course,  be 
among  them,  and,  because  they  are  of 
good  size  and  flavor  as  well  as  of  long 
season,  the  Indian  Summer  raspberry 
will  be  the  mainstay.  Washington,  an¬ 
other  everbearer,  is  on  the  list,  just  to 
find  out  whether  the  high  recommen¬ 
dation  which  some  give  it,  is  warranted. 
Boysenberries  and  dewberries,  neither 
one  of  which  is  familiar  to  the  family, 
will  have  some  small  place  in  the 
garden;  and,  since  the  thornless  type  is 
recommended  as  just  as  good  as  the 
thorned  type,  the  former  is  on  the 
order.  At  one  time  there  was  an  arbor 
of  grapes  near  the  kitchen  entrance. 
It  went  the  way  of  so  many  things  in 
the  all-consuming  fire  of  a  few  years 
ago.  Concord  grapes  must,  therefore, 
also  be  included;  and  after  that, 
Fredonia  in  an  effort  to  extend  the 
season  of  this  fruit.  This  time,  they  will 
be  trained  on  wire  as  the  professional 
growers  train  them  because,  although 
an  old  fashioned  arbor  is  a  beautifully 
homey  looking  arrangement,  picking 
grapes  from  one  involves  more  gym¬ 
nastics  than  the  Parson  cares  for. 

This  family’s  appetite  for  asparagus 
is  such  that,  having  it  homegrown, 
saem  present  the  only  possibility 
of  solving  the  problem  of  having  enough 
of  it.  By  what  strange  quirk  the  Par¬ 
son  must  constantly  fight  off  the  urge 
to  try  something  odd  or  new,  he  has 
never  been  able  to  determine.  Yes,  he 
has  ordered,  along  with  the  more  staple 
items,  such  things  as  yellow  raspberries 
and  white  blackberries.  Another  year, 
when  the  list  of  essentials  is  not  so 
tong,  he  may  wrestle  less  successfully 
with  the  temptations  of  those  pages, 
because  there  are  so  many  things  that 
would  prove  interesting  if  not  profit¬ 
able,  and  there  are  so  many  things 
that  seem  possible  on  this  place.  For 
instance,  there  is  that  long  slope  at  the 
southwest  side  of  the  house,  just  the 
wv/  4.  *or  a  beautiful  flower  garden. 
What  a  rose  garden  it  would  make 
ii  we  could  ever  get  the  upper  hand 
over  the  sumac  and  myrtle!  Only 
?ae,,  Pftr  of  hands  with  a  long 
handled  pruning  shears,  for  an  hour 
or  so  each  day,  makes  for  slow  progress. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

Growing  Trellis  Tomatoes 


(Continued  from  Page  350) 
flea  beetles,  it  has  been  reported  that 
mis  material  is  harmful  to  young 
tomato  plants.  S 

eaf  spo*  and  la*e  blight  are  perhaps 
+ atv,  ^  .two  most  serious  diseases  of 
omatoes.  Late  blight  was  responsible 
ior  widespread  losses  all  along  the 
s®aboard  during  1946.  It  is 
pecnally  destructive  to  the  green  fruits 

fire*  'a1':!}  the  disease  appears,  often 
st  at  the  stem  end,  as  a  rapidly  in- 
water-soaked  area.  Timely 
Implications  of  4-4-50  Bordeux  mixture 
s^rQ«°?per«lime_c*ust  at  intervals  of 
irwv?  i  V*  days  will  keep  late  blight 
such  applications  should 
®arly  to  assure  effective  control. 
tmY.D+~  -vesting  of  staked  or  trellised 
frr>r^  ls  mucb  more  convenient  than 

at-gr°wn  plants.  Carelessness  in 
brine;  ®  iead  to  considerable 

un  f  and  such  fruit  does  not  hold 
wea+N^i  .?n.  market.  During  warm 
the  fw*11  ls  usuaily  necessary  to  pick 
Prpvp«+lt+vevery  two  or  three  days  to 
fnr  k  t,.em  from  becoming  overripe 
shm,£aiLdling-  Tomatoes  for  canning 
factor  picked  when  fully  ripe,  a 
hiph  ,great  importance  in  securing 

danpp3uaIlty  °f  pack.  When  there  is 
sounlrc.J?f  Autumn  frosts,  pick  every 
color  r^Pecim®n  that  shows  change  in 
in  am,  e  fruits  will  continue  to  ripen 
cellar  v0nvenient  shelter  or  in  the 
50  to  fin  eIe  the  temperature  is  about 
t0  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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"RAIN"  WHENEVER  YOU  NEED  IT.  With 
portable  irrigation  you  can  water  crops 
Nature’s  way  and  greatly  increase  your 
yield.  Uses  less  water.  Easy  to  install. 


No  more  hard  work  shifting  irrigation  pipe. 
You  can  do  the  job  with  half  the  effort 
when  you  have  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe. 
Quicker,  too. 

A  20-foot  section  of  4-inch  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Pipe  weighs  only  19  pounds.  That’s  less  than 
half  the  weight  of  irrigation  pipe  made  of 
heavy  metal. 


Thousands  of  feet  of  this  sturdy,  light¬ 
weight  pipe  are  now  in  use.  Ask  your  supplier 
for  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  for  your  portable 
irrigation  system.  You  can  learn  the  names  of 


manufacturers  of  aluminum  pipe  systems  from 
the  Alcoa  sales  office  in  the  nearest  large  city. 
Or  write  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
1425  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Penna. 


MORE  people  want  MORE  aluminum  for  MORE  uses  than  ever 


ALCOA 

mm 


MANY  BROAD-LEAVED 
FARM  &  TURF  WEEDS 

including  poison  ivy,  ragweed  and  chick- 
weed.  Does  not  destroy  desirable  grasses. 
Available  in  spray  powder  or  liquid  form. 
Very  economical  —  as  little  as  iy3  lbs. 
of  spray  powder  or  2  pints  of  liquid  per 
acre  kills  many  weeds.  Easy  to  use.  Harm¬ 
less  to  livestock. 

FREE!  Booklet  on  Weed  Control 
CHI  PM  AN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


SPRING  STEEL  HOE  EDG 

Maintains  a  thin  sharp  edge  that  cuts  off  the  we- 
Makes  hoeing  easier.  Attached  to  hoe  blade  witl 
tools.  For  hoes  6%  inches  wide.  See  “Bamb 
Along  at  Long  Acres."  October  1945  Issue. 

_  .Sent  postpaid  for  25e  in  coins. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

DEPT.  he.  LAKEVILLE-  CONNECTICUT 


The  Perfect  Weathervane 

(Junior  Size) 

Patented  and  Copyrighted 
Built  to  endure  for  years. 
Design  is  moulded  Bas-relief, 
alumium,  painted  white  and 
colors,  rest  black  finish. 
Ball-bearings  (io)  action. 

They  are  light,  sensitive  and 
mechanically  perfect. 

30  inches  high 
Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of 

$4.85 

Other  Vanes  and  Designs  up 
to  $40.00 

HOUSEHOLD  PATENT  CO. 

MALVERN,  PENNA. 


SMART  RATS  TRAPPED! 


New  Trap  Can't  Harm  Children.  Pets,  Birds  or  Poultry! 
It  s  amarmg  how  the  new  HAVAHARI  calches  rats,  rabbits.squirrels. 
and  other  pests  yet  it's  harmless  to  you  and  yours1  No  springs  no 
taws!  Animal  walks  in  to  get  bait,  and  the  doors  close1  Send  postal’ lor 
tree  booklet.  HAVAHART.4i( Water  Street.  Ossining.  N.  V. 


.1 

'/jM 

mm 

CAR  AND  TRUCK  PART! 

New  and  rebuilt  parts  for  nearly  all  years,  makes,  ar 
models.  For  prompt  delivery  send  clear  description  i 
-parts  plus  Make,  Model,  and  serial  number.  Har 
to  get  Bing  and  Pinion  gears  for  Buiek:  1936  Model  4 
$28.75.  1936  Models  60  and  80  $34.50.  Shipped  C.O  [ 
Prepaid.  COASTAL  AUTO  PARTS 

509  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  \ 

POWFR  SAWS  carry  both  CHAIN  an 

F  o"  .  p"”*5  BUZZ  SAWS  in  stock.  Wrii 

ro  Saw  Supply  Company  of  the  East  for  free  folder 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T,  Greenfield,  Mas; 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 


WITH  THE  NEW 


Mall  Lightweight  Gasoline  Engine 
Chain  Saw 


lbs.) 


(36 


model,  82 


Cuts  trees  within  4  inches  of  the  ground  —  Shorter 
Stumps  —  More  Timber  per  Tree.  Saw’  makes  hori- 
ontal  and  vertical  cuts.  Pneumatic  and  electric 

models  also  available.  Demonstrations  can  be  arranged. 
Call  or  Write. 


Complete  Machinery  &  Equip.  Co.  Inc. 


36-38  Uth  St.,  L.  I.  C.f  N.  Y. 
Ironsides  6-8600 


Exclusive  Factory  Distributors  and  Service  Station 
for  Metropolitan  New  York  and  Westchester.  Put¬ 
nam,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PROPERTY  WITH  A 


'NATIONAL  QUALITY"  _  .  _  .  / 

t  LIGHTNING* 


“NATIONAL  QUALITY"  Systems  actually  prevent  the 
lightning  stroke  from  occuring.  They  are  guaranteed 
for  the  lifetime  of  the  protected  structure.  Write 
for  free  booklet  “Is  Lightning 
Protection  worth  providing?" 

_ No#*#*  Qualify  t 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION  f 

DeptE  ST.  LOUIS  jMO/ 

Some  territories  open.  Opportunity 
for  men  who  qualify.  Write  today. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
guch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Dairy  Leadership  Needed 

THE  last  few  weeks  have  been  very  disap¬ 
pointing  to  dairymen  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  There  are  two  good  reasons  for 
this.  First,  there  was  the  sharp  reduction  in 
the  price  of  milk  for  May  and  June,  the  third 
drop  in  the  three  months  following  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  butter  fiasco.  The  second  has 
been  the  dismal  failure  of  the  men  who  head 
the  several  producer  groups  to  put  up  any 
fight  at  all  for  what  their  members  needed 
and  wanted.  It  was  a  shameful  exhibition  of 
lack  of  intestinal  fortitude. 

As  soon  as  Washington  announced  the  44- 
cent  reduction  in  the  May  and  June  class  I-A 
prices,  we  urged,  in  these  very  columns,  the 
possibility  of  producers  demanding  a  special 
price  premium  from  dealers  over  and  above 
the  minimum  Order  prices.  A  few  days  later, 
a  special  producer  meeting  was  held  in  Albany 
and  such  action  was  unanimously  approved, 
with  the  Producers  Bargaining  Agency  ap¬ 
pointed  agent  to  immediately  negotiate  with 
dealers  for  a  premium  on  May  and  June  milk, 
and  to  report  back  within  five  days.  The 
Dairymen’s  League,  *  through  its  president, 
Henry  Rathbun,  issued  a  public  statement 
that  it  was  advising  “its  buyers  of  its  intention 
to  charge  $4.58  for  May  Class  I  milk.”  But 
whatever  spirit  and  fight  were  shown  at  this 
Albany  meeting  fizzled  out  completely  at  the 
Syracuse  get-together  on  April  25.  The  morn¬ 
ing  of  that  day  the  big  dealers  gave  sudden 
notice  that  they  were  reducing  the  consumer 
price  a  penny  a  quart,  effective  May  1.  If  its 
purpose  was  to  stop  any  concerted  producer 
action,  the  dealers’  announcement  was  a  real 
success.  Dealer  attorneys  explained  that  a 
“super  pool”  was  illegal  and  it  was  also  re¬ 
ported  that  Secretary  Anderson  threatened  to 
suspend  the  Federal  Order  if  any  “super  pool” 
were  set  up.  The  Secretary’s  suggestion  that 
premium  prices  could  properly  be  negotiated 
by  producer  groups  with  their  dealers  was  not 
accepted,  although  the  Albany  meeting  had 
unanimously  endorsed  just  such  a  plan;  no 
reason  was  given  for  the  rejection.  Nor  was 
it  made  plain  why  Mr.  Anderson  and  the  deal¬ 
ers  objected  to  a  “super  pool”  now,  when 
neither  had  made  any  objection  to  a  similar 
plan  last  July  and  August  that  had  worked 
out  fairly  well. 

The  whole  attitude  of  the  so-called  producer 
representatives  appears  to  have  been  that 
since  the  dealers  had  already  reduced  the  fluid 
price  to  consumers,  there  was  nothing  more 
that  could  be  done.  In  their  hearts,  they  must 
have  known,  and  they  must  still  know,  that 
a  great  deal  could  have  been  done.  But  they 
didn’t  have  the  spirit  or  gumption  of  the  men 
who  have  led  milk  fights  in  the  past.  They 
were  afraid  to  stand  up  to  the  dealers  and 
insist  on  a  fair  price  for  farmers’  milk.  Even 
though  the  fluid  price  to  consumers  had  been 
deliberately  dropped  by  the  dealers,  what 
difference?  Couldn’t  the  price  premium  have 
been  easily  taken  out  of  the  sales  of  manu¬ 
factured  products?  Ice  cream,  for  example? 

More  than  any  time  in  the  past  decade  the 
past  few  weeks  have  shown  the  need  for  strong 
and  aggressive  producer  leadership  in  this 
milkshed;  not  half  farmer-half  dealer,  but 
100  per  cent  farmer;  the  kind  of  leadership 
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that  produces  results,  not  a  lot  of  pretty 
speeches  and  a  lot  of  half-baked  plans.  There 
are  men  in  the  farm  ranks  who  can  readily 
fill  the  bill.  They  should  come  forward  and 
supply  the  spine-stiffening  that  is  so  badly 
needed  right  now. 


Not  Much  Help  to  Farmers 

IN  our  April  19  issue,  we  published  a  letter 
sent  by  Hans  F.  Weil,  Chenango  County, 
N.  Y.,  dairy  farmer,  to  Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford, 
Milk  Market  Administrator,  in  protest  against 
current  milk  prices.  Mr.  Weil  has  sent  us  the 
letter  received  from  Dr.  Blanford  in  reply. 
He  also  wrote  to  his  assemblywoman,  Mrs. 
Janet  Hill  Gordon,  and  has  sent  us  her  reply 
too.  Both  letters  follow: 

“Dear  Mr.  Weil: 

This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  recent 
letter  in  which  you  discuss  current  prices  being 
paid  producers  for  their  milk  and  the  mounting 
costs  to  producers  for  producing  milk. 

Only  recently  a  public  hearing  on  proposals 
to  amend  New  York’s  Federal  and  State  milk 
marketing  orders  was  held,  and  at  that  time 
testimony  was  given  at  great  length  on  these 
subjects  as  well  as  many  others.  This  testimony 
is  now  being  studied  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  We  are  glad  to 
have  your  letter  at  this  time  so  that  we  may 
forward  a  copy  of  it  to  them. 

We  appreciate  receiving  your  views  and  hope 
that  you  will  not  hesitate  at  any  time  to 
communicate  with  us.  J 

Very  truly  yours, 

Signed:  C.  J.  Blanford 
Market  Administrator” 

“Dear  Mr.  Weil: 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  letter  of  April  2nd, 
inclosing  your  communication  to  Dr.  Blanford. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  your  view  that 
the  dairy  farmer  is  caught  in  a  vicious  squeeze 
between  rising  costs  of  production  and  declining 
prices.  Unless  relief  is  forthcoming,  as  you  state 
it  is  inevitable  that  more  farmers  will  give  up 
that  way  of  life.  You  were  right  when  you 
pointed  out  that  little  has  been  done  to  help 
dairy  farmers  out  of  their  present  difficulties. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  there  is  at  present 
an  Agriculture  Commission  sponsored  by  the 
State.  Its  function  is  to  conduct  an  exhaustive 
investigation  into  the  many  phases  of  dairy 
farming  including  the  price  spread  between 
consumer  and  producer.  To  date,  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  relatively  little  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  commission.  This  year  they  made 
no  report  to  the  legislature  but  asked  for  and 
received  an  appropriation  to  continue  the  life 
of  the  commission  for  another  year.  The  ex¬ 
planation  given  by  Assemblyman  Parsons  for 
the  relative  inactivity  of  the  commission  is  their 
‘inability  to  find’  a  qualified  person  to  conduct 
the  investigation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
mountain  labors  and  brings  forth  something 
more  substantial  than  a  mouse  next  year,  in  the 
form  of  real  assistance  to  the  dairy  farmer  in 
solving  his  problems. 

Sincerely  yours 
Signed:  Janet  Hill  Gordon” 
Neither  letter  offers  any  specific  help  or 
much  in  the  way  of  practical  suggestion, 
which  is,  unfortunately,  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  when  it  comes  to  getting  com¬ 
mitments  from  public  officials.  If  anything, 
Mrs.  Gordon’s  reply  at  least  gives  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  interest  and  a  desire  to  help. 

But  more  than  that  is  needed  if  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  are  to  be  expected  to  keep  up  a  sustained 
milk  production  under  the  continuing  burden 
of  exorbitantly  high  costs. 


It’s  a  Late  Spring  This  Year 

EVEN  the  old  timers  admit  that  this  is  one 
of  the  latest  Springs  they  have  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  On  a  trip  through  Central  New 
York  and  on  up  into  Lewis  County,  there 
wasn’t  a  farm  we  encountered  where  one  seed 
had  been  planted.  Oats  are  ordinarily  up 
throughout  this  section  by  the  first  part  of 
May,  but  most  farmers  have  not  been  able 
even  to  get  into  their  fields  to  start  plowing 
what  with  continuous  heavy  rains  and  the 
unusually  cold  weather.  On  May  1  there  were 
still  some  snow  drifts  in  the  draws  and  on 
the  hillsides.  Through  the  Tug  Hill  plateau 
area  in  Lewis  and  Oswego  Counties,  the  hills 
were  white  with  snow,  in  many  places  piled 
over  three  feet  deep.  Generally,  the  ice  is  out 
of  the  North  Woods  lakes  by  early  May,  but 
this  year  it  had  just  started  to  honeycomb 
along  the  shoreline.  In  order  to  do  some 
logging  the  last  week  in  April  along  the  old 
roadbed  from  Houseville  to  Campbell  Wood, 
it  was  necessary  to  clear  out  the  ice  with  a 
snow  plow;  usually  it  would  have  melted 
some  weeks  earlier. 

With  farm  help  practically  non-existent 
even  at  $150  a  month  plus  house  and  fuel,  and 
with  machinery  and  tools  continuing  scarce, 
dairymen  do  not  find  the  outlook  especially 
encouraging.  Even  these  obstacles,  however, 
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could  be  overlooked  were  it  not  for  the 
price  of  cow  feed  which  in  this  section  is 
now  up  to  $100  a  ton,  and  this  in  the  face 
of  declining  milk  prices.  As  they  say,  it 
takes  the  heart  out  of  a  man,  because  it 
can  lead  nowhere  ‘  but  “into  the  red.”  The 
weather,  with  its  many  quirks,  is  and  always 
will  be  a  hazard,  but  it  is  a  challenge  that  is 
cheerfully  met  and  accepted,  and  through 
the  entire  season  usually  strikes  a  balance. 
The  late  wet  Spring  of  1947,  for  example,  will 
probably  mean  good  pasture  and  a  fine  hay 
crop  later  on,  and  there  is  still  plenty  of  time 
to  grow  a  crop  of  corn  and  small  grains.  But, 
on  the  question  of  inequities  in  prices,  farmers 
are  really  concerned.  They  realize,  better 
than  most,  that  the  price  of  both  goods  and 
labor  cannot  continue  to  soar  upwards  in¬ 
definitely  without  sending  all  of  us  into  an 
inflationary  spiral.  Dairymen  want  it  known 
that  it  is  not  higher  prices  they  are  seeking. 
What  they  insist  on  is  a  fairer  balance  be¬ 
tween  what  they  sell  and  what  they  have  to 
buy.  If  a  satisfactory  ratio  is  not  forthcoming, 
many  farmers  will  <be  forced  to  curtail,  if  not 
suspend,  operations. 


Burden  on  Taxpayers 

THE  Citizens’  Public  Expenditure  Survey  has 
unearthed  a  typical  case  of  government 
waste  and  extravagance  at  taxpayers’  expense. 
The  cost  of  operating  the  State  Office  Building 
at  Albany,  exclusive  of  heat,  is  $451,130  a 
year,  or  $2.08  a  square  foot;  as  taken  from  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
Heating  cost  is  estimated  at  $200,000,  which  in¬ 
creases  the  total  to  $2.60  a  square  foot. 

Additional  space  is  rented  by  the  State  in 
privately  owned  buildings  in  Albany  at  only 
$1.19  a  square  foot,  and  apparently  there  is 
some  margin  of  profit  to  the  building  owner 
at  this  rental  even  though  he  pays  real  estate 
taxes  out  of  it.  The  State  Building  is,  of  course, 
tax  exempt.  Were  it  subject  to  taxation,  the 
present  difference  of  $1.41  a  square  foot  would 
be  even  greater. 

The  State  Office  Building  is  a  very  impos¬ 
ing  structure.  It  can  be  seen  for  miles  around 
on  any  approach  to  Albany.  There  is  a  lot 
of  fine  marble,  highly  polished  wood  and 
heavy  metal  grillwork.  But  none  of  this  can 
justify  the  constant  expense  that  year  after 
year  runs  119  per  cent  above  the  charge  made 
for  the  same  service,  including  profit  and  taxes. 


What  Farmers  Say 

As  I  sit  here  at  6: 30  A.  M.  having  breakfast,  I  am 
listening  to  the  radio  and  getting  more  disgusted 
every  minute  at  the  kind  of  trash  that  is  hawked 
out  at  three  minute  intervals  for  about  two  hours. 
Each  15-minute  period  is  interlarded  with  10  or  12 
minutes  of  cheap  sales  talk,  in  language  that  says, 
to  me  at  least,  “You  farmers  are  all  a  gang  of  Silas 
Hayseeds.”  There  ought  to  be  a  movement  to  answer 
these  people  back.  To  my  mind,  the  large  networks 
are  even  worse  than  the  small  local  stations. 

Why  could  not  we  have  a  large  farmers*  coopera¬ 
tive  network  that  would  put  on  information,  news 
and  cultural  programs  that  would  really  serve  farm¬ 
ers’  interests?  Maybe  it’s  too  much  to  hope  for,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  of  the  depressing  lack  of  sense  in 
the  cooperative  movement.  This  last  remark  is 
occasioned  by  a  letter  from  a  New  York  friend  who 
tells  me  that  the  leading  cooperative  grocery  stores 
in  the  city  flatly  refuse  to  sell  bona  fide  co-op. 
farmers’  milk  but  insist  on  “Dairylea”  from  that 
bunch  of  fakers  whom  you  have  so  ably  exposed; 
a  fight  for  which  I  greatly  admire  you.  v.  l. 

New  York 


Your  attitude  on  milk  prices  is  right.  All  formulas 
heretofore  used  have  been  based  on  figures  made 
by  men  who  know  nothing  and  care  less  about  the 
cost  of  production.  They  base  their  figures  on 
political  preferences  and  the  probable  effect  on 
their  jobs. 

When  the  price  to  the  farmer  of  milk  and  all  other 
farm  products  is  based  on  the  cost  of  production, 
including  the  value  of  family  labor,  then,  and  only 
then,  will  the  agriculture  of  this  country  be  placed 
in  its  true  position  as  a  business,  and  not  as  a  mere 
form  of  existence.  The  unionization  of  agriculture, 
with  a  closed  shop  and  check-off  of  dues,  will  place 
farmers  in  a  worse  state  of  slavery  than  the  Negroes 
ever  suffered.  c.  M.  P- 

Hampshire  County,  Mass. 


Brevities 

“But  the  Lord  shall  endure .  forever;  he  hath  pre¬ 
pared  his  throne  for  judgment.  —  Psa.  9:7. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  end  of  your  arm  is 
the  best  place  to  find  a  helping  hand,  and  that  sums 
it  up  very  neatly. 

In  spite  of  all  the  new  methods  of  scientific  feed¬ 
ing  and  management  now  known  and  being  used, 
over  20  per  cent  of  all  turkey  poults  hatched  in  194o 
died  before  reaching  maturity. 

If  man  did  not  unceasingly  fight  insects,  he  would 
soon  be  eliminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ento¬ 
mologists  have  identified  and  recorded  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  thousand  different  kinds  of  bugs. 
Fortunately,  only  a  few  thousand  of  these  are 
actually  pests. 
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Manager  of  GiUesp-e  K 

Tishomingo,  Oklahoma 


"Cattle  ranching  is  tough  going  for  a  truck— -but our 
1934  Ford  is  still  doing  its  job  in  fine  shape.  This 
truck  covers  a  beat  of  10,000  acres,  so  you  can  be 
sure  it’s  kept  mighty  busy  hauling  ensilage  to  1,500 
cattle  over  really  rough  terrain,  largely  off-the-road 
travel.  It’s  also  used  to  haul  supplies  from  town. 


"Through  summer  heat  and  winter  blizzards  we 

keep  this  truck  on  the  go.  It  gets  the  feed  to  our 
animals  the  year  ’round,  no  matter  how  bad  the 
weather  may  be  or  where  the  stock  may  be  grazing. 
We  haven’t  had  a  bit  of  trouble  with  it.  It’s  always 
ready  to  go.  We’re  mighty  glad  that,  with  condi¬ 
tions  the  way  they  are,  Ford  Trucks  Last  Longer.” 


(HiHtn. 


You  All  These 


REGISTRATIONS  SHOW  IT,  TOO! 

Latest  1946  registration  figures  show  that  Ford  Trucks  last 
longer  than  any  of  the  other  four  sales  leaders.  These  figures 
show  the  average  age  of  cdl  Ford  Trucks  in  use  today  is  more 
than  9  years... and  that  78.4%  of  all  1936  Model  Ford  Trucks 
in  use  9  years  ago  are  still  on  the  job.  That’s  up  to  15.8%  better 
than  the  records  of  the  next  4  sales  leaders! 


more 


FORD  TRUCKS  IN  USE  TODAY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 
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J  CONDE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  BOX  R-172,  SHERRILL,  N.  Y. 

J  Please  send  me  catalog  on:  . .The  Conde  Milker  ,,,  .The  Conde  Milk  House  Unit, 
k  1  milk . cows. 

s  ; 

*  Name  ............... « ,  *■* .  »»«»»»«*-•-•  *  «*%»«-»•  *  * . .  u 

I  Address . . . . . . . . . . .  2 
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INCOME  WITH  A 
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CAN 

OUR  MILK 

ALWAYS 

PASS  THIS 
TEST? 


Dairy  Cows  on  Grass 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Milk  sanitation  requirements  are  becoming  more 
rigid.  It's  becoming  more  and  more  important  to 
know  your  milk  will  pass  bacteria  cMunt  tests. 


PROTECT  YOUR 


Early  pasture  that  is  growing  on 
properly  fertilized  land  exerts  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  milk  production,  when  con¬ 
sumed  by  grazing  cows,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  growing  herbage.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  nutrients  alone  will  not  ade¬ 
quately  compensate  for  the  difference 
between  good  early  pasture  and  that 
which  prevails  on  most  farms  after 
the  middle  of  July.  However,  additional 
feeding  of  good  quality  hay,  corn 
silage  or  grain,  either  alone  or  in 
varying  combinations,  is  the  best  and 
most  economical  method  known  to  pre¬ 
vent  midsummer  milk  production 
slumps  on  permanent  pastures,  when 
no  supplemental  temporary  pasture  is 
available.  It  is  still  better,  though,  to 
use  temporary  pastures  to  help  out, 
when  it  is  at  all  possible.  This  involves 
such  things  as  using  late  seedings  of 
Sudan  grass,  oats,  millet  and  meadow 
aftermath  following  the  hay  crop  re¬ 
moval. 

Pasture  Values  for  Cows 

The  great  importance  of  pastures  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  milk  production 
is  often  not  realized,  because  hay  mak¬ 
ing  and  crops,  with  their  accompany¬ 
ing  work,  are  more  pressing  in  their 
immediate  demands  than  milk  flow.  It 
is  only  human  to  do  the  most  urgent 
thing  first,  and  the  cows  can  be  turned 
out  in  the  morning  and  brought  back 
in  at  night.  The  conditions  under 
which  they  are  subsisting  are,  in  many 
instances,  hoped  for  rather  than  in¬ 
vestigated.  The  grass  looks  plentiful, 
yet  in  fact  is  rather  rank,  and  that  is 
just  the  trouble.  It  has  lost  both  its 
palatability  and  nutritive  value.  In 
most  sections  of  the  Northeast  it  is 
possible  for  properly  managed  pastures 


one  acre  of  good  temporary  pasture 
On  the  other  hand,  it  takes  exception¬ 
ally  good  permanent  pasture  to  carry 
a  cow  on  one  acre  for  an  entire  season 
and  provide  her  with  all  the  suitable 
grass  she  needs.  On  the  average,  our 
northeastern  pastures  need  from  two 
to  three  acres  per  cow  from  Spring 
until  Fall.  Among  the  pasture  crops 
the  clovers  can  be  used  to  advantage 
both  as  temporary  and  permanent 
pasturage.  Red  clover  is  excellent,  and 
seedings  of  Ladino  clover  with  a  pasture 
mixture  is  also  finding  favor  in  most 
sections  where  it  has  been  tried. 
Farmers  and  experiment  stations  re¬ 
port  that  it  has  been  found  beneficial  to 
use  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  Ladino 
clover,  mixed  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
pasture  seeding.  Timothy  can  be  seeded 
to  advantage  when  used  in  combination 
with  the  clovers  or  alfalfa. 

Bloat  on  pasture  is  always  a  possi¬ 
bility,  especially  when  pasturing  cows 
on  alfalfa.  Sudan  grass  is  a  good  pre¬ 
ventive  of  this,  and  if  cows  are  first 
grazed  on  Sudan  grass  for  a  short  time 
and  then  placed  on  alfalfa,  good  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained.  The  use  of 
any  good  coarse  roughage  will  prove  to 
be  an  effective  means  of  preventing 
bloat.  Some  farmers  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  keeping  straw  available  in  the 
pasture;  the  cows  seem  to  know  that 
this  will  be  good  for  them  and  usually 
eat  enough  of  it  to  eliminate  bloating. 
Lettin^  them  have  constant  access  to 
salt  and  a  good  mineral  mixture  is 
not  a  specific  in  preventing  bloat,  but  it 
will  assist  because  it  helps  to  keep  them 
in  good  body  tone  and  desirable  con¬ 
dition.  There  are  many  satisfactory 
commercial  mineral  mixtures  which  can 
be  bought  at  most  hardware,  dairy 
supply  and  drug  stores.  Usually  they 
are  just  as  economical,  and  generally 


Clean  quarters,  adequate  shade  and  good  pasture  all  contribute  to  keeping 
cows  healthy  and  in  desirable  condition  and  production.  This  Holstein  herd  at 
L.  C.  Fisher’s  Neponset  Valley  Farm,  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  finds  rest  and 
contentment  on  a  hot  Summer  day  under  the  spacious  trees 


to  supply  not  less  than  one-third  or 
more  of  the  total  digestible  nutrients 
for  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  during  a 
calendar  year,  but  the  cost  of  this  feed 
can  be  furnished  at  about  14  per  cent 
of  their  annual  feed  bill. 

The  greatest  loss  in  milk  production 
on  poor  pasture  is  not  immediately 
apparent,  especially  if  the  cows  were 
in  good  flesh  when  they  were  first  let 
out  of  the  barn  in  the  Spring.  The  un¬ 
known  stimulating  Factor  X,  which 
exists  in  early  grass,  will  give  them  a 
boost  in  milk  production  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  digestible  nutrients 
involved.  As  the  pasturage  becomes 
more  rank  and  stemmy  due  to  the  ad¬ 
vancing  season  growth,  the  cows  will, 
if  inadequately  fed,  draw  on  their  stored 
fat,  accumulated  from  the  Winter  feed¬ 
ing,  and  continue  to  give  a  good  mess 
of  milk.  However,  nature  finally  takes 
her  inevitable  toll,  and  once  a  thin 
cow  starts  to  drop  in  production,  un¬ 
less  it  is  toward  the  end  of  her  lac¬ 
tation,  it  will  take  a  large  amount  of 
expensive  grain  feeding  to  get  her 
back  in  proper  body  condition  and  milk 
flow.  It  is  much  cheaper  and  more 
profitable  to  never  allow  her  to  get  in 
a  run  down  condition  from  being  kept 
on  poor  pasture  alone. 

Temporary  Pastures 

Sudan  grass  is  proving  to  be  of  value 
in  helping  out  late  pastures  on  many 
northeastern  farms.  Dairymen  have 
found  that  cows  like  this  high  yielding, 
nutritious  crop.  It  is  also  quite  drouth 
resistant.  If  it  is  sown  during  the  first 
part  of  June,  at  from  15  to  30  pounds 
per  acre  in  drills,  it  will  be  suitable  for 
grazing  in  about  six  to  seven  weeks. 
The  cows  can  be  turned  on  it  as  soon 
as  it  has  reached  a  height  of  from  16 
to  18  inches.  While  some  cases  of  poi¬ 
soning  have  occurred  from  pasturing 
Sudan  grass,  this  will  not  occur  if  it  is 
handled  properly  Experimental  tests 
have  shown  that  the  prussic  acid  poison 
in  this  plant  is  not  caused  by  freezing, 
but  is  due  to  the  short,  new  shoots 
which  come  up  from  the  crown;  these 
are  produced  when  it  is  grazed  too 
closely  or  too  late  in  the  season.  Cows 
also  have  a  natural  protective  instinct 
about  eating  such  poisonous  material, 
and  they  will  not  do  so  unless  they 
are  starved  to  it. 

For  short  periods  of  time  several 
cows  may  be  carried  satisfactorily  on 


more  satisfactory  to  use  than  home¬ 
made  preparations. 

The  use  of  sweet  clover  is  often  help¬ 
ful  in  pasture  programs  to  use  as  a 
temporary  expedient.  Growing  heifers 
do  not  seem  to  like  it  very  well,  but 
mature  cows  will  eat  it  readily  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  kept  cut  back  or  else  grazed 
sufficiently  close,  so  that  it  does  not 
become  coarse  and  stemmy. 

Grain  Feeding  on  Pasture 

If  a  cow  is  producing  20  pounds  of 
3.5  per  cent  milk  daily  on  good 
pasture,  she  will  need  approximately 
two  pounds  of  a  suitable  concentrate 
mixture  every  day,  in  order  to  meet 
her  body  and  milk  requirements  A 
cow  having  a  daily  yield  of  30  pounds 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  should  have  about 
five  pounds  of  grain,  and  one  giving  40 
pounds  daily  of  this  test  milk  will  need 
approximately  10  pounds  of  gram  to 
maintain  her  production  and  body- 
weight. 

The  protein  content  of  the  grain 
mixture  used  can  and  should  be  varied 
according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of 
pasturage.  If  the  cows  are  grazing  on 
good  legume  pasture,  they  will  only 
need  a  12  to  14  per  cent  protein  feed. 
A  grain  mixture  of  this  kind  can  be 
compounded  by  using  various  concen¬ 
trates  in  accordance  with  their  price 
and  availability.  Variety,  bulk,  palata¬ 
bility  and  economy  of  the  ration  must 
always  be  considered,  and  proper  al¬ 
lowance  made  for  them,  as  much  as 
possible.  When  obtaining  the  various 
ingredients  which  are  to  be  used  tor 
mixing  the  grain  feed,  it  is  well  to 
remembed  that  certain  feeds  can  be 
substituted  for  each  other,  and  their 
usage  can  be  based  largely  on  the  exist¬ 
ing  price. 

In  the  list  of  basic  or  low_  Pr0^j 
feeds,  corn,  barley,  oats,  hominy  ieeu 
and  wheat  are  all  interchangeable  an 
should  be  used  to  form  two-thirds  o 
more  of  the  ration.  They  may  be  use 
either  alone  or  in  varying  amounts  o 
two  or  more  with  equally  good  re^u“ 
for  dairy  cattle.  As  an  illustration, 
starting  with  1,500  pounds  of  tnes 
feeds,  the  simplest  way  to  compoun 
one  ton  of  a  14  per  cent  dairy  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  would  be  to  add  a 
pounds  of  some  good  24  per  cent  con r 
mercial  mixing  feed.  If  a 
amount  of  a  30  per  cent  mixed  te 

(Continued  on  Page  362) 


'Ttene  one  S  fende  d 
exclusive  toutifany  fcatccic^: 

CONDE  "M"  PULSATOR 


Filtered  air — self¬ 
closing,  non-ad- 
justable,  poppet 
type  valves— pos¬ 
itive  speed  adjust¬ 
ment  controlled 
by  key. 


CONDENSER  CUP 

Stainless  steel.  Keeps  milk 
in  pail  where  it  belongs, 
out  of  pipe  line.  Check 
valve  to  retain  vacuum  in  pail. 

CONDE 
MILK 
CLAW 

Stainless  steel,  nickel,  polished. 
Milk  passages  large  and  straight 
through— no  blind  spots.  Sanitary 
rubber  cap  seals  end. 


FOR  HIGHER  PROFIT,  KEEP 
BACTERIA  COUNT  DOWN 


MILKER 


THE 

FINEST 
MILKING 
EOUIPM 


The  Conde  Milker  is 
designed  for  quick, 
easy  cleaning . . .  sani¬ 
tary  operation.  There 
is  a  minimum  of  parts  ...  no 
dirt-catchers,  difficult  places 
to  clean.  With  a  Conde,  you 
get  a  sanitary  condition  that 
is  easy  to  maintain  —  and  fast, 
safe  milking,  with  either  low 
or  standard  vacuum. 


CONDE 
SANITATION 
"FIRST"  I 


MILK  HOUSE 
UNIT 


For  washing  and  sterilizing  milking 
equipment.  Heavy  T2  gauge  steel— weighs 
304  lbs.  Provides  ten  gallons  of  boiling 
water.  Thermostat  control— a  signal  light 
Indicates  when  wafer  is  ready  for  use.  Saves 
up  to  75%  of  milk  house  chores.  The  great¬ 
est  advancement  ever  offered  to  producers 
of  high  quality  milk.  ; 


THE  CONDE 
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AYRSHIRES 


HOLSTEINS 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


THE  GOOD  Hurt  YUUNU  MthU 
Sat.,  June  14th  at  1 :0O  P.  M. 

GOOD  HOPE  FARM,  OLD  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

Farm  located  along  Route  66,  seven  miles 
north  of  Chatham — 21  miles  S.  E.  of  Albany, 
noun  ui  55  —  HEAD  —  55 

Out  of  dams  that  are  members  of  a  herd  that 
has  just  completed  the  third  highest  Herd 
Test  average  ever  made  by  a  herd  of  50  or 
more  cows.  The  actual  average  was,  10,875  lbs. 
4  34%  Milk,  472  lbs.  Pat.  44  Head  are  by 
Approved  sires  and  36  are  out  of  dams  by 
Approved  Lsn <'S.q ffer,ng  ,ncludes 

4  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS-— All  fresh.  3  are 
nut  of  dams  whose  records  averaged  9413  lbs. 
iS7%  Milk,  449  lbs.  Pat.  18  BRED 
HEIFERS — Hue  from  sale  time  on.  All  dams 
have  records  that  averaged — 10,639  lbs.  4.22,% 
Milk,  449  lbs.  Fat.  15  YEARLINGS — Includ¬ 
ing  a  daughter  of  "Odette”  new  MHT  cham¬ 
pion  with  18,770  lbs.  4.46%  Milk,  838  lbs. 
h’at  All  dams  have  records  that  averaged  — 
11,807  lbs.  4.18%  Milk,  494  lbs.  Fat.  13 
HEIFER  CALVES  —  Including  a  daughter  of 
"Odette.”  Nine  are  from  dams  whose  records 
averaged — 11,065  lbs.  4.14%  Milk,  458  lbs.  Pat. 

5  BULLS— All  young.  Their  dams’  records 
averaged — 13,254  lbs.  4.28%  Milk,  567  lbs.  Fat. 
NEVER  A  GREATER  LOT  IN  ANY  SALE 
Herd  is  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bangs  Approved, 
all  Calfhood  Vaccinated  and  tested  for  T.B. 
and  Bangs  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

| -“FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE' 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  -  Brancfem,  Vt, 


iS 

1 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Lynn  Wollaber  Sale,  Sat.  May  24  at  1:00  P.  M. 

22  Cows,  5  First  Calf  Heifers,  1  Bred  Heifer, 
2  Yearlings,  5  Heifer  Calves,  1  Bull  Calf,  1  three 
year  old  Bull.  15  head  by  Approved  sires.  Several 
fresh.  Herd  negative,  majority  vaccinated  and 
tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  One  of 
the  Top  Sale  Offerings  of  1947. 

| - FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE- 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  «  Brandon,  Vt 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


iouen  Bros.,  Cuba,  N. Y.  Mon.  May  26  at  l2:o„ 

I P.  M.  Entire  reg.  milking  herd  of  35  head,  4  I 
bulls  and  entire  grade  herd  of  12  cows,  4  bred 
heifers,  6  yearlings.  Many  cows  fresh,  others  in 
'  all  stages.  Herd  negative  and  tested  for  TB  and 
Bang’s  within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  A  good  | 
place  to  buy  profitable  cows. 

•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE* 

Ayrshir*  Sale*  Service  Bo*  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


s 

I 


pinnacle  ltock  herd  of  101  head,  Mainville, 
Conn.  SAT.  JUNE  7th  at  12:00  P.M.  sharp. 
51  Cows,  19  Bred  Heifers,  13  Yearlings,  17 
Heifer  Calves,  I  Bull.  Herd  TB  Accr’d,  Nega¬ 
tive,  nearly  all  vaccinated,  tested  within  30  days 
before  sale  and  Mastitis  tested.  A  good  place 
to  buy  good  Ayrshires  that  are  richly  bred. 


FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  »  Brandon,  Vt. 


I 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street. _  • _ Brandon.  Vermont 

 MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE 

44  REG.  HEREFORDS  44 

4  COMMERCIAL  ANGUS  4 

2  bulls. 

13  cows  with  calves  or  due  to  calve  soon. 
6  heifers  with  calves  or  due  to  calve  soon. 
13  two  year  old  bred  heifers. 

10  yearling  heifers. 

4  commercial  Angus  cows  with  calves. 
All  but  six  of  the  Herefords  are  double 
standard  Polled  Herefords.  Well  bred, 
good  type,  good  condition  but  not  pam¬ 
pered.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 
Mostly  calfhood  vaccinated. 

E.  L.  KNIPMEYER 
Sharon  Connecticut 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ANGUS  HEREFORDS 

BEEF  CATTLE  SALE 

Palmyra  Fair  Grounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  24,  1947 
Parade  10:00  A.  M.  Sale  1:00  P.  M. 

This  sale  will  include  both  Herefords  and  Angus. 
All  aimals  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested.  Feeder  Calves, 
Heifers,  Costs,  Bulls.  Cows  with  calves  at  foot. 

WAYNE  COUNTY  BEEF 
CATTLE  SALES  CO. 

WALTER  W.  FISK,  Mgr.,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus 


HBGISTER.ED 

BULLS  AND 
HEIFERS 

Backed  by  International  Grand  Champion  blood. 

ELMER  E.  SMITH,  EAST  AURORA.  NEW  YORK 

Fyr  Sale:  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HERD 
»'RE,  also  10  REGISTERED  HEIFERS  by  him;  rea- 
Priced  and  ready  for  breeding  this  season. 
HINCHINGHAM.  CHESTEBTOWN,  MARYLAND 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

- REGISTERED  COWS  AND  YOUNG  BULLS - 

BRED  RIGHT  —  PRICED  RIGHT 
L.  C.  TAYLOR  -  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


butterfat  HIGHER  IN  VITAMIN  A 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  there  can  be  aa  much  aa  60% 
55™* .trite  Vitamin  A  per  unit  of  fat  in  Holstein, milk 
ir3-11  in  that  from  breeds  giving  yellower 
^  |  cream.  Yellower 


_  _  cream 

does  not  Indicate  greater 
richness  —  It  merely 
shows  that  the  carotene  In 
the  cow’s  feed  has  not 
been  fully  utilized  or 
u_,  converted. 

"OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  8 
h  AMERICA  •  Braftleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1071 


illustrated 
-Holstein 
moling  man¬ 
ual  WRITE 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  JUNE  2,  1947 

One  mile  south  of  COPAKE,  COLUMBIA 
COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  on  Route  22,  9 
miles  north  of  Millerton. 

D  FARMS,  No.  1  Complete  Dispersal  of 
FRANK  DUNNING,  all  equipment,  milk¬ 
ing  Cows,  and  the  Farm.  64  HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE — 34  Registered,  40  High  Grades. 
Cattle  sale  in  big  tent,  starting  at  11:00 
A.  M.  with  farm  equipment  including 
8-14  Farm-all  tractor,  all  attachments, 
5  De  Laval  milking  units.  Farm  sells  at 
12:30  P.  M.  233  acres  alfalfa,  lime  stone 
soil,  2  modern  houses,  nearly  new  barn, 
192  ft.  long.  Everything  in  A-l  condition. 
Herd  T.B.  Accredited,  Bang’s  Vaccinated, 
blood  tested,  free  from  blemishes.  61 
Milking  Cows,  nearly  all  due  in  August 
and  Sept,  with  large  production  records 
up  to  621  lb.  fat  and  16,459  lb.  milk. 
Rich  in  the  famous  Ormsby  Sensation 
45th  blood  lines.  3  Bulls  selling.  THIS 
IS  A  VERY  OUTSTANDING  SALE. 
EVERYTHING  HIGH  QUALITY. 

FRANK  DUNNING,  Owner,  Copake,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

78  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

Saturday,  May  24,  1947 

At  Greystone  Farms,  6  Miles  south  of  COPAKE, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  4  miles  west  of  Route  22, 
10  Miles  west  of  Massachusetts  State  Line. 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated, 
examined  for  pregnancy.  The  leading  Columbia  Co. 
herd  In  D.H.l.A.  for  past  3  years  with  averages 
2  time  milking.  Cow  testing  records  from  467  lbs. 
to  478  lbs.  fat  sensational.  HOME  BRED. 
30  Milkers  fresh  and  springing,  and  due  in  Fall, 
32  Bred  and  Open  Heifers,  16  Heifer  Calves 
FAMOUS  BRED  3-year-old  son  of  MONTVIC 
MONOGRAM  sells  with  16  daughters.  Herd  rich 
in  Rag  Apple  breeding,  sale  in  large  tent  at 
11:00  A.  M.  Lunch  served. 

Fri.  May  23  at  1  P.M.  all  farm  and  dairy  equip¬ 
ment  including  New  Holland  Baler,  McCormiek- 
Deering  tractor  and  all  items  in  splendid  condition 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


GLENSIDE  FARM  DISPERSAL 

BYRON  W.  TRAINOR  HERD  OF 

70  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

Sale  in  Pavilion,  at  Earlville,  Madison  Co., 
New  York,  Wednesday,  May  28,  1947 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  and 
eligible  to  go  into  any  State.  Herd  established 
in  1928.  Every  animal  bred  and  raised  on  the  farm. 
35  two-years  and  over  (only  3  over  7  years). 
3  bred  heifers.  30  heifer  calves  and  yearlings. 
Herd  sire  sells  with  25  daughters,  rich  in  high 
production  and  beautiful  show  type.  This  herd 
has  consistently  won  the  top  prizes  at  several  good 
fairs  and  shows.  Many  descendants  of  a  famous 
row  that  made  975  lb.  fat  with  28.215  lb.  milk 
under  Mr.  Trainor’s  handling.  A  real  treat  is  in 
store  for  you  as  well  as  a  marvelous  opportunity. 
Sale  starts  at  11:00  A.  M.,  dinner  at  noon. 
BYRON  W.  TRAINOR,  Owner,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 
(Sale  at  Earlville,  N.  Y. ) 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


I.  B.  SCHOONMAKER  &  SON  DISPERSAL 

58  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

MONDAY,  MAY  26,  1947 

At  the  farm  in  Village  of  WEST  BERNE, 
Albany  County,  New  York 
T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  healthy  in 
every  way.  Large  D.  H.  I.  A.  production  records. 

29  Fresh  Cows  —  4  due  in  Fall 

12  Heifer  calves  and  yearlings  —  2  Bulls 

21  daughters  of  DUKE  ERNEST  POSCH,  a  high 
record  son  of  the  famous  GENERAL  POSCH. 
28  daughters  of  PEBBLE  BEACH  LEADER, 
double  grandson  of  famous  4%  sire,  MONTVIC 
CHIEFTAIN  7th.  Herd  richly  bred  in  average 
condition  and  will  sell  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Held  under  tent,  starting  at  12:00  Noon,  D.S.T. 
I.  B.  SCHOONMAKER  &  SON,  Owners, 
West  Berne,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

WILLIAM  F.  JOYCE  high  bred  herd  supple¬ 
mented  by  consignments. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

SATURDAY,  MAY  31 

At  Mr?  Joyce’s  farm,  1%  miles  south  of  AN¬ 
DOVER,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  1%  miles 
south  of  Route  17,  9  miles  from  Wellsvilie. 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  animals 
eligible  for  Penna.  D.H.l.A.  average  production 
for  past  6  years  from  427  lb.  to  459  lb.  fat, 
sensational.  Backed  by  proven  sires,  by  popular 
breeding  of  Yates  Farms  and  Rag  Apples. 
2-Year-Old  HERD  SIRE,  PEBBLE  BEACH 
PRINCE  LYONS — features  this  sale.  His  dam, 
655  lb.  fat,  4.4%  test,  two  time  milking.  Herd 
founded  20  years  ago.  Owner’s  ill  health  necessi¬ 
tates  this  complete  dispersal.  Farm  selling.  Sale 
in  large  tent,  starting  at  11:00  A.  M„  lunches. 
WILLIAM  F.  JOYCE,  Owner,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


ROUND  BARN  FARM  DISPERSAL 

J.  CLIFFORD  YOUNG  HERD 

50  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  50 

MONDAY,  JUNE  9,  1947 

At  Owner’s  Round  Barn  Farm  on  Route 
12,  2  miles  south  of  GREENE,  N.  Y.  and 
15  miles  north  of  Binghamton. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  under 
vaccination  plan,  eligible  to  go  anywhere. 
Herd  led  Chenango  County  D.H.l.A.  in 
March.  Two  cows  with  records  of  688  lb. 
and  693  lb.  fat.  Good  ages.  20  Fresh  — 
25  due  in  Fall  and  early  Winter.  Rich  in 
Carnation  breeding.  Sale  in  large  tent 
at  12:00  Noon,  lunch.  A  HIGH  CLASS 
HERD  and  reliably  recommended. 

J.  CLIFFORD  YOUNG,  Owner, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sates  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  Reg.  Trio  $675.  Ser¬ 
vice  age  in  fall.  Dandy  bull  calves.  Top  breeding 
GREENLAWN  FARM,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Second  Annual  Group  Sale 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  BEEF  CATTLE  BARN 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  14,  1947  1  P.M.  Eastern  Daylight  Time. 

The  Association  has  designed  this  Sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  and 
breeders  of  Pennsylvania.  The  groups  of  cattle  —  made  up  of  one  to  three 
head  of  open  and  bred  heifers  —  are  of  the  same  blood  lines  and  quality 
as  are  found  in  the  halter  and  fitted  sales. 

CATTLE  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR  INSPECTION  ON  JUNE  13,  1947 
CATALOGUES  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

PENNSYLVANIA  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

JAMES  F.  TORRANCE,  SALES  MANAGER 
11  NORTH  4th  STREET,  HARRISBURG,  PEN  NSLVAN I A 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

SPRINGV1LLE,  NEW  YORK 
25  Miles  South  of  Buffalo,  WED.  JUNE  4,  1947 
100  HEAD— THE  HELMHURST  HERD 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  0.  J.  Helms,  Owners 

Calfhood  vaccinated  and  negative.  For  several  years 
this  fine  herd  was  on  DHIA  testing  and  it  is 
notable  that  the  62  cows  averaged  408  lbs.  fat 
A.  R.  testing  is  also  in  vogue.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  Tarbell  Farms  breeding  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  there  are  25  daughters  of  Gabriel’s 
Fortunate,  ho  by  Langwater  Gabriel  out  of 
Select’s  Favorite  12489-691-EE.  There  is  a  fine 
lot  of  heifers,  well  bred,  choice  individually,  in 
this  sale.  For  Catalogs  Write— 

THE  PATE  SALES  CO. 

2064  Lawrence  Road,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Out  of  A.  R.  dams  sired  by  Flying  Horse  Band¬ 

leader.  His  three  nearest  dams  average  864  pounds 
of  fat,  and  his  seven  nearest  dams  average  821 
pounds  of  fat.  His  pedigree  includes  the  top  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  "musical  family."  Priced  reasonably. 
We  sometimes  have  one  by  Bandleader  out  of  a 

first  calf  heifer  that  you  can  have  at  fanner’s  price. 

All  dams  are  put  on  A.  R.  test.  Call  or  write. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited  for  Bangs  and  T.  B. 
FARVIEW  FARM,  George  Shellenberger,  Mgr. 
REDDING  RIDGE,  CONN.  -  Phone  Redding  257 


GUERNSEY  HERD  DISPERSAL 

AUCTION  JUNE  5,  10:00  A.  M. 

Farm  equipment,  three  tractors,  at  Big  Charlotte 
Valley  Ranch,  South  Worcester,  N,  Y.  16  miles  east 
of  Onconta.  Sherburn  M.  Becker,  owner.  80  grade 
Guernsey  cows  —  9  cows  registered,  5  registered 
Jerseys,  all  vaccinated,  will  be  blood  tested,  over 
half  fresh,  many  fall  cows.  Write  for  list. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  Sales  Managers 

SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK  TEL.  65 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Overstocked,  so  we  offer  a  choice  of 
all  ages.  Herd  has  an  average  of  10,000 
lb.  milk  and  500  lb.  fat  per  cow  for 
many  years.  Herd  accredited  for  both 
T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Calfhood  vaccinated. 

PINE  HILL  FARM 

PHONE:  569  -  KATONAH,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  BULL  BORN  OCT.  1946 

Sire,  a  son  of  Royal  Benda  29508  pounds  milk  1109 
pounds  fat,  has  24  A.  R.  daughters  including  2  Class 
Leaders.  Dam,  a  daughter  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  109 
A.  R.  daughters  Including  breed’s  highest  Jr.  3  year 
old,  made  a  record  of  9541  pounds  milk  462  pounds  fat 
Jr.  2  on  twice-a-day  milking. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  new  breeder  to  acquire  a  good  nucleus  or 
a  small  owner  to  expand.  I  have  eight  Jersey  cows, 
six  bred  heifers,  and  five  calves  to  sell.  The  cows 
are  backed  by  DHIA  or  HIR  records.  Five  of  the 
heifers  are  granddaughters  of  H.  L.  Toronoi 
Siegfried.  Most  of  these  animals  are  bred  to 
Blonde  Lad  Gipsy  Boy,  a  son  of  Blonde  Lad’s 
Jest.  This  offering  in  my  entire  herd. 

JOHN  A.  PEIRCE,  RAYMOND,  N.  H.  Tel:  128-2 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  BELGIAN 

Two  year  Stallion  Colt,  large,  handsome,  gentle. 

Aspinwall  Corners,  Henderson,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  MORGAN  STALLION  3  years  old. 
Dark  bay.  Best  breeding,  gentle  and  sound,  broke  to 
drive.  CHARLES  E-  HORTON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


RABBITS 


•  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS  • 

REGISTERED,  PEDIGREED,  SENIORS  &  JUNIORS 
OLGAN’S  CHIN-GIANT  RABBITRY,  Ellenburg.  N.Y. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS  —  2  months.  White  Pure  Breds 
$5.50  pr.  R.  WRENNER,  SO.  M0NSEY,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


SATURDAY,  MAY  24,  12  NOON 
Selling  123  head  regis¬ 
tered  Delaine  Merinos 
and  16  head  registered 
Rambouiletts 

Choice  breeding  —  Stud  Rams  — 
Top  Ewes  —  Show  Prospects.  Ideal 
time  and  place  to  buy  foundation 
stock  for  building  a  registered 
fine  wool  flock. 

LILAC  HILLS  FARM 

Located  Midway  between  Akron  and 
Cleveland  on  Route  176. 

West  Richfield,  Ohio 

PUBLIC  SHEEP  AUCTION  JUNE  23 

J00  Head  Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Stud  Rams 
and  Ewes,  featuring  champion  and  imported 
_  breeding.  Write  for  Catalog. 

W.  F.  RENK  &  SONS,  SUN  PRAIRIE,  WIS. 

~  SALE:  LARGE  HUSKY  DORSET  RAMS — 

£RO„VI  THE  BLOODLINES  OF  CHAMPIONS. 

H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 

-  FOR  SALE  FEEDER  LAMBS 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SALE:  Lambs,  Sheep,  Corriedale  breed,  prolific 
hardy  stock.  HENRY  KAMP,  Route  41,  Deposit,  N.Y. 

DOGS 

Registered  Great  Danes,  Boxers,  Police,  St.  Bernards, 
Bostons,  Airedales,  Collies,  Spaniels,  Scotties,  Rat 
„  WlIe  Terr>ers,  Pekes,  all  hunting  breeds. 
EDMOND  STONE  -  CHARITON,  IOWA 

CATTLE  BRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  &  COLLIE 
rUPS.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free  training 
[jstruetions  with  orders.  Also  trained  dogs. 

ROY  A.  BLEEKE,  R.  R.  5,  DECATUR,  IND. 

>UREBKED  cocker  pups  and  dogs. 

.  hon-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN,  ILL. 

For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
™  driving  parents  bom  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

LITTER  REGISTERED  DANE  UK«- 

BREEZY  KNOLL  DANE  KENNELS.  HuiSj.  N.  vl 

MANCHESTER  TERRIER  (Black  &  Tan)  PUPS 
A**C.  Excellent  breeding.  $35.00  up. 
WIXSONDALE,  LYNDHURST  2,  NEW  JERSEY 

PUP  WANTED:  REGISTERED  BLACK  CHOW 

About  8  weeks  old  —  Male  or  Female.  Advise  — 
DRAWER  A,  Limestone,  Aroostook  County,  Maine 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s*t,“Vc£7paF,r" 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  &U01 USStinM”1! 

0!d  Englisli  Sheepdog  Pups.  AKC.  Excellent  breeding. 
Available  May  1.  Marion  Osborne,  Southwick,  Mass. 

SHEPHERD^  COLLiE-SHEPHERDS  Cross.  Others. 
HIGHLAND  ACRES  KENNELS,  R.D.  1,  Fabius,  N.Y. 

WANT  TO  BUY:  CHEAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  REG. 
Advertiser  5240,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

For  Sale:  FINE  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Age  3  months^ 
Price  $5  &  $10.  Mrs.  Calvin  Grant,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

WELSH  TERRIER  PUPPIES  $30.  Ch  sired  Proven 
Matron  $45.  Chas.  Lizdas,  H unlock  Creek  2,  Penna. 

GOATS 

Interested  In  Registered 
DAIRY  GOATS? 

Write  For  Information  and  Your  Free  Copy  of 
“DAIRY  GOATS  IN  AMERICA”  To 

The  American  Milk  Goat  Record  Association 

Miss  Mary  L.  Farley,  Sec.,  SHERBORN,  MASS. 

•  FOR  SALE:  TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOATS  • 

Two  Yearling  purebred  bucks,  yearling  does.  Will 
not  ship  fresh  does  or  bred  does. 

TOGGENBURG  GOAT  FARM,  E.  Wicks  Prep., 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Sayville,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

9th  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

50  Head  of  Young  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers  Superbly 
Bred,  Many  in  Calf  to  Nationally  Famous  Sires 

Saturday,  June  7  th  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  at  the  Harry  Andrews  Farm 

Selling  only  top  animals  from  herds  of  New  York’s  better  breeders.  The 
carefully  chosen  animals  include  daughters  and  grand  daughters  of  nine 
different  Superior  Sires  and  17  AJCC  Tested  Sires,  Many  tested  and 
classified.  Many  a  good  breeder  got  his  start  at  The  New  York  Sale. 

Catalogs  available  on  request  to  the  sales  manager. 

Col.  Glen  Weikert,  Auctioneer  George  H.  Ricker,  Sales  Manager 

Springfield,  Ohio  Groton,  Vermont 
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THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  BIG 
BLOCK  OF  ICE  IN  THE 


A  big  block  of  ice  in  your  cool¬ 
er  tank  is  your  guarantee  of  always 
cooling  your  milk  to  under  50°  in 
the  required  time.  It  takes  fast 
cooling  to  keep  down  the  bacteria 
count,  and  the  big  block  of  ice  in 
the  SURGE  Cooler  gives  you 
fast  cooling.  The  SURGE  gives 
you  the  advantage  of  colder  water 
to  start  with,  and  the  big  block  of 
ice,  which  never  melts  entirely 
away,  keeps  the  water  cold.That’s 


lightnings^ 

PROTECT  AH  Types  of  Structures  and  Trees 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  tires  with  an  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  More  than  99%  efficient 
Reduces  Insurance  rates  in  roost 
states.  PROTECT  NOW  I  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  local  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Also  Non-Rusting  Weather  Vanes. 

TUNE  IN  WGY 
6:30  A.M.  Weds. 

I  Protection  Co.  Inc. 

Dept  RN,  1 1  North  Pearl  St,  Albany  7.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  ONE  AND  TWO  MAN  CHAIN  SAWS 
CARLTON  LOOMIS.  BAINBRIOGE.  NEW  YORK 


why  you  get  fast  cooling  with  the 
SURGE.  If  you’re  in  the  dairy 
business  to  make  money,  it’s  the 
Cooler  you  wantThere  is  a  proper 
size  SURGE  Drop-In  Unit  to  fit 
our  standard  cabinets  from  2  to  16- 
can  capacity.  AlljSURGE  Cabinets 
are  insulated  with  Waterproofed 
Gorkboard.  But  get  the  whole 
story  ...send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  showing  complete  details  of 
construction.  Mail  coupon  today. 


i— GOOD  SILAGE— | 

GREEN  CROPS  OR  CORN 

Enough  Silogerm  to  treat  100  tons  for  $12.75. 
Supply  YOUR  silage  with  a  lire,  virile,  lactic- 
acid  producing  bacteria  before  the  bacteria  which 
causes  spoilage  gets  a  start.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

THE  SILOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


|>I  flf'Y  M  A  IfCR  Make  your  own  cement  or  cinder 
Di.UL.Ik.  iilA*VE.I\bIocks  with  our  simple,  efficient 
machine.  Price  only  $89.95.  Write  for  free  folder. 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T,  Greenfield.  Mass. 


pil  A  TldC  Tractor.  Truck,  Road  Grader,  Bus.  Write 
CIlAinw  for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  Geneva,  Ohio 


Dairy  Cows  on  Grass 

(Continued  from  Page  360) 
was  used,  the  total  protein  content  of 
the  resultant  mixture  would  be  16  per 
cent.  To  make  a  feed  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  18  per  cent  total  protein,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  decrease  the  basal  grain 
feeds  to  1,300  pounds  and  increase  the 
30  per  cent  mixed  feed  to  700  pounds. 
If  a  20  per  cent  total  protein  feed 
was  desired,  then  the  ratios  of  these 
ingredients  should  be  1,100  and  900 
ounds,  respectively.  The  use  of  the 
igher  protein  content  feeds  in  the 
order  given  would  be  necessary  when 
and  if  the  pasture  was  good  to  fair, 
fair  to  poor,  and  just  plain  poor.  It 
should  be  noted  that  on  fair  to  poor 
pasture  a  cow  giving  20  pounds  of  3.5 
per  cent  milk  will  need  five  pounds  of 
grain  daily,  which  is  as  much  grain  as 
one  yielding  30  pounds  of  this  test  milk 
when  on  good  pasture.  Poor  pasture 
will  not  continuously  support  any  milk 
production  at  ail;  in  fact,  the  cow  is 
doing  well  if  she  can  find  enough 
digestible  nutrients  in  the  herbage  to 
break  even  on  her  bodyweight.  In 
order  to  supply  needed  minerals,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  20  pounds  of  salt, 
and  either  20  pounds  of  steamed  bone 
meal  or  15  pounds  of  dicalcium  phos¬ 
phate  and  five  pounds  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  each  ton  of  the  feed  mixtures 
discussed. 

If  it  is  desired  to  purchase  the  pro¬ 
tein  feeds,  which  are  needed  to  bring 
these  mixtures  to  a  certain  desired 
total  protein  content,  instead  of  using 
the  commercial  mixed  feeds  mentioned, 
they  can  also  be  used  interchangeably 
in  accordance  with  their  protein  content 
and  character.  For  instance,  wheat 
middlings  and  wheat  bran  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  pound  for  pound;  and  this  is 
also  true  for  the  other  medium  protein 
feeds,  illustrated  by  corn  gluten  feed, 
brewers’  dried  grains  and  corn  distillers’ 
dried  grains.  For  the  higher  protein 
feed  concentrates,  such  as  cottonseed 
oil  meal,  soybean  oil  meal  and  linseed 
oil  meal,  they  likewise  can  be  used  to 
replace  each  other  as  needed  and  de¬ 
sired.  In  making  one  ton  of  a  14  per 
cent  total  protein  feed,  using  1,500 
pounds  of  the  basal  grains  previously 
given,  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
using  200  pounds  of  the  wheat  by¬ 
product  feeds,  200  pounds  of  the  medi¬ 
um  protein  feeds,  and  100  pounds  of 
the  high  protein  feeds.  Depending  on 
price  and  availability,  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  use  more  home  grown  grain 
and  the  high  protein  feeds  alone.  In 
that  case,  ^  mixture  of  1,800  pounds 
for  the  grains  and  200  pounds  for  the 
high  protein  feeds  will  make  a  14  per 
cent  total  protein  mixture.  To  change 
this  to  a  16  per  cent  total  protein 
mixture,  the  grains  should  be  decreased 
to  1,600  pounds  and  the  high  protein 
feeds  increased  by  200  pounds.  An  18 
per  cent  mixture  can  be  made  by 
using  1,300  pounds  of  grain,  400  pounds 
of  the  medium  protein  feeds  and  300 
pounds  of  the  high  protein  feeds. 
Using  these  same  feeds,  a  20  per  cent 
total  protein  feed  can  be  compounded 
by  using  1,000  pounds  of  grain,  600 
pounds  of  the  medium  protein  feeds 
and  400  pounds  of  the  high  protein 
feeds.  The  minerals  previously  sug¬ 
gested  should  be  used  with  all  of  these 
various  feed  mixtures. 

"  Cow  Comfort  and  DDT 

As  Summer  advances  and  grass  dries 
up,  many  good  dairymen  feed  their 
cows  ample  good  hay  after  morning 
milking,  not  turning  them  out  to  graze 
until  dusk,  after  evening  milking,  and 
more  hay  fed  plus  any  needed  grain. 

The  proper  use  of  DDT,  as  a  means 
of  fly  control,  will  be  of  great  aid  and 
comfort  to  dairy  cows  during  the 
pasture  season.  DDT  sprays  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  on  the  surface 
of  the  cow  barn  interior.  The  wettable 
powder  form  is  generally  considered 
to  be  best  for  this  purpose.  Six  pounds 
of  wettable  DDT  of  50  per  cent  strength 
makes  100  gallons  of  spray.  Make  it 
into  a  thin  paste  first  and  then  add 
this  to  water  in  the  spray  tank.  Use 
just  enough  to  wet  thS  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  without  any  runoff.  One  gallon 
covers  about  300  square  feet.  In  the 
Northeast,  apply  about  June  1  to  com¬ 
bat  the  first  fly  brood,  and  in  early 
August  for  one  more  application. 

There  has  been  considerable  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  the  possible  danger  and 
desirability  of  using  spray  solutions 
containing  DDT  direct  to  the  hides  of 
cattle.  A  recent  report  from  the  re¬ 
search  administration,  U.S.D.A.,  men¬ 
tions  that  when  DDT  is  ingested  by 
milk  cows,  as  much  as  three  parts  of 
DDT  per  million  can  be  reclaimed  from 
the  milk.  Flies  and  rats  have  been 
killed  by  feeding  them  on  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  cows  fed  DDT,  and  nursing 
pups  have  been  killed  by  feeding  DDT 
to  their  mothers.  However,  the  publica¬ 
tion  also  states  that  apparently  DDT 
dusts  and  water  dispersable  DDT  in 
suspension  can  be  dusted  or  sprayed 
on  livestock  without  absorption  or 
injury.  Based  on  their  studies  the  use 
of  oil  sprays  or  DDT  in  oil  sprays  on 
livestock  is  not  recommended.  The 
reason  for  this  suggestion  is  that  oily 
solutions  of  this  insecticide  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  through  the  skin  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  might  prove  to  be 
dangerous.  Nor  should  cattle  be  grazed 
on  meadows  which  have  been  treated 
with  DDT  as  a  mosquito  control  mea¬ 
sure,  because  of  the  possible  danger  of 
poisoning. 


KILL  BEAN 


BEETLES  and 
LEAFHOPPERS 


with  P-C-H  "20”  DUST 

Different,  Better  NON-POISONOUS  Insecticide 


Kills  many  insects,  yet  is  non-poisonous  to 
humans  and  animals.  Gives  better  control 
than  pyrethrum  or  rotenone  dusts  for 
certain  insects.  Available  alone  or  ready- 
mixed  with  copper  or  sulfur  .  .  .  for  com¬ 
bined  disease  and  insect  control. 


Also  KILLS 

ASPARAGUS  BEETLE 
CELERY  LEAF  TYER 
CUCUMBER  BEETLE 
CABBAGE  WORMS 
PICKLEWORM 
MANY  OTHER  INSECTS 


DDT 


CHIPMAN  )  DDT  50%  SPRAY  POWDER  (Contains  50%  DDT) 
DUSTS  &  1  DDT  3%  and  5%  DUSTS 

SPRAYS  \  DUAL  DUST  &  DUAL  SPRAY  (DDT  and  Copper) 

tfe  fan  Special  (Zincuiaru 

CHIPMAN 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dtp!.  C,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


INSECTICIDES 


FUNGICIDES 


WEED  KILLERS 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  Dept.  7075 
842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  details  of  the  new  Surge  Milk  Cooler. 

Name _ Post  Office - 

R.  F.  D _ State _ JNo.  of  Cows  Milked _ 


— for  their  smooth  filtration 
speed. 

— for  their  extra  thickness 
and  efficiency. 

— for  their  rugged  strength 
and  great  capacity. 


— for  their  ever-dependable 
quality  and  all-around  top 
performance. 


FLANNEL  SQUARES 


FREE 
SAMPLES 
gladly  ssnt 
on  rsqusst. 


SCHWARTZ  MFG.  COMPANY 

Two  Rhrozs,  Wisconsin 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 


We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier  you 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla, 
Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una - 
dilla.  An  investment  notv  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Strong,  soft,  durable  protsc- 
lion  for  farms,  sitats*  * 
country  club*.  2,  3  ft  4  roll 
•tyls*.  Mads  of  »slectsd  Che»t- 
nut  Timber,  Alio  Gats*,  Clois 
Typ*  and  Wovsn  Pickst  Finest 
«nd  all  typs*  Stool  Fencing. 

ARNOLD  ~D  AIN 

BOX  18/  MAHOPAC, 


Writ*  tot 

FREE 

CATALOG 


corf. 

new  vote 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue:  tremendous 
lngs.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRAlU 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  OES  MOINES  3.  I0W* 
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AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT  I Home 


Formula  for  Dairy 
Feeds 


Can  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked. 
Danger  of  chronic 
condition.  UDDER  - 
OLE  used. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Bag  is  now  normal. 
UDDEROLE  worked 
like  magic!  Cow  in 
production. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 


Now  you  can  help  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  product,  UDDEROLE, 
has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It  relieves 
dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows  go 
into  production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up  to 
$27.00  more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
containing  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly 
effective  ingredients.  It  gives  powerful  3  -  way 
help.  I.  Relieves  the  congestion.  2.  Reduces 
swelling  and  inflammation.  3.  Fights  infection. 
Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farm¬ 
ers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderole  is  the  best  I 
ever  used.  Can't  afford  to  be  without  it.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY  -  BACK  GUARANTEE.  If 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it —  return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1.00,  but  $2.00 — double  your  money 
back.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  ...  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  It.  Or  send  $1.00 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid, 
an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only 
$8.00.  DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the_  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here's  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  YOUR 

HARDER  SILO  Now! 


Make  your  farm  show  bigger  profits  with 
a  more  practical  and  efficient  built-to-last 
HARDER  SILO.  Thousands  of  satisfied  own¬ 
ers  will  testify  to  Harder’s  superiority. 
HARDER  SILOS  have  many  special  exclusive 
features  that  make  them  stronger,  more  air¬ 
tight.  Patented  continuous  door 
front  permits  removal  of  silage 
from  any  level. 

Write  or  phone  for  complete 
information  about  Harder — 
the  Silo  that  has  proved 
itself  for  more  than  50 
years  as  the  best  to 
own,  the  easiest  to  use 
and  the  biggest  money 
saver— and  maker — 
for  the  dairy  farmer. 
Specify  size  desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Boxf!l,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


New  Gas  And  Diesel  Eleclric 

generator  sets 


matl  u,,v  >  KW.  1111/220  V.  1  ph.  60  cycle  auto- 
For  ln,^A,RGAF  2  5  KW.  110  V.  1  ph.  60  cycle. 
Sizes  ustJ10?  watt  115  v.  $97.00.  Also  many  other 
>uth  tools,  spare  parts.  Export  packed. 


Immediate  Delivery 


SPRAYED  INSULATION  INC. 

Hawthorne  PI.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Army  Saddles  $19.95 

if  a  brand  new,  not  shopworn,  full  refund 

bit  jmaS  •  '  ll’ree  circular.  Texas  Bridles  with 
SC H  A  ci  t- reins’  $4-95-  Both  for  $23.95. 

«tLER,  WEST  C0PAKE  21,  NEW  YORK 


Would  you  kindly  give  me  a  good 
home  formula  for  mixing  feed  for  my 
dairy  cows,  by  the  ton?  I  have  my  own 
feed.  Also  one  for  young  heifers  and 
calves?  w.  s. 

You  do  not  state  just  what  kind  of 
feed  you  have  on  hand,  but  we  assume 
you  have  plenty  of  home  raised  grain, 
such  as  corn,  barley  and  oats.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  supplement  these  with 
various  kinds  of  high  protein  and  by¬ 
product  feeds,  in  order  to  add  both  pro¬ 
tein  and  variety  to  the  rations  needed. 
If  your  hay  is  of  good  quality  and  con¬ 
tains  considerable  clover  or  alfalfa,  a 
20  per  cent  protein  content  grain  feed 
will  be  suitable.  If  the  hay  used  is 
mostly  timothy,  a  24  per  cent  concen¬ 
trate  feed  should  be  used.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  increasing  the  high 
protein  feed,  such  as  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  by  200  pounds,  and  using 
a  correspondingly  smaller  amount  of 
either  corn  or  barley.  To  make  up  one 
ton  of  a  20  per  cent  feed  for  the  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  use  ground  corn  290  lbs., 
ground  barley  290  lbs.,  ground  oats 
400  lbs.,  linseed  meal  380  lbs.,  soybean 
oil  meal  380  lbs.,  wheat  bran  200  lbs., 
salt  20  lbs.,  steamed  bone  meal  20  lbs., 
and  ground  limestone  20  lbs. 

A  good  grain  mixture  to  use  for 
both  dry  cows  and  heifers  consists  of 
ground  corn  300  lbs.,  ground  barley 
300  lbs.,  ground  oats  540  lbs.,  wheat 
bran  600  lbs.,  soybean  oil  meal  200  lbs., 
salt  20  lbs.,  steamed  bone  meal  20  lbs., 
and  ground  limestone  20  lbs.  A  calf 
starter  feed  should  be  used  until  the 
calves  are  about  six  months  old,  at 
which  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  they 
should  be  gradually  changed  over  to 
the  growing  and  fitting  ration  just 
mentioned  for  heifers  and  dry  cows. 
A  calf  starter  mixture  that  many  have 
found  to  be  satisfactory  consists  of 
yellow  corn  meal  370  lbs.,  ground  oats 
400  lbs.,  red  dog  flour  300  lbs.,  soybean 
oil  meal  200  lbs.,  white  fish  meal  100 
lbs.,  dried  skimmilk  100  lbs.,  peanut  oil 
meal  100  lbs.,  cocoanut  oil  meal  100 
lbs.,  molasses  100  lbs.,  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
100  lbs.,  dried  tomato  pommace  60  lbs., 
brewers’  yest  40  lbs.,  ground  limestone 
10  lbs.,  salt  10  lbs.,  and  steamed  bone 
meal  10  lbs.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to 
buy  these  various  ingredients  and  mix 
them  at  home  there  are  many  good  calf 
meals  and  pellets  sold  commercially 
which  contain  all  the  known  nutrients, 
vitamins  and  minerals  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  growing  calf. 


Swine  Kidney  Worms 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion 
on  some  pigs.  These  pigs  were  of  a 
litter  of  16  and  only  five  lived.  Two  of 
these,  at  the  age  of  five  months,  I 
butchered  and  found  their  livers  full 
of  white  spots,  which  was  all  through 
it.  r.  v.  A. 

It  is  possible  that  your  pigs  were 
suffering  from  an  infestation  of  swine 
kidney  worms  ( Stephanurus  dentatus) . 
Hard  grayish  areas  on  the  liver  are 
really  old  scar  tissue.  When  such  lesions 
are  incompletely  healed  or  unhealed  in 
the  early  stages  of  this  trouble,  they 
are  usually  soft  and  may  contain  live 
worms,  from  one  to  two  inches  long. 
Comparable  lesions  may  also  be  found 
in  the  lungs.  The  mature  female  kidney 
worm  finally  becomes  embedded  in  the 
kidneys  and  its  tubes.  She  lays  eggs 
which  pass  down  into  the  bladder  and 
are  discharged  with  the  urine.  These 
eggs  develop  on  moist  soil  into  a  larva 
which  in  turn  can  infest  swine  as  they 
graze  on  these  areas.  Medicinal  treat¬ 
ment  is  usually  not  of  much  avail,  al¬ 
though  we  have  had  some  favorable  re¬ 
ports  from  the  internal  administration 
of  phenothiazine  for  swine  kidney 
worms,  especially  when  given  during 
the  early  stages  of  infestation.  This 
drug  can  be  obtained  at  most  drug 
stores  and  the  directions  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  should  be  followed  for  dosage. 
The  most  effective  means  of  control  is 
prevention  by  using  only  clean,  high, 
well  drained  pasture  not  used  for  hogs 
for  at  least  two  years. 

New  Jersey  Sheep  Breeders 
Organize 

New  Jersey  sheep  breeders  recently 
formed  an  association  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
New  Brunswick.  Godfrey  S.  Beresford 
of  New  Vernon,  Morris  County,  was 
elected  president;  Edward  Danks, 
Allamuchy,  Warren  County,  vice-pres.; 
and  William  C.  Skelley,  New  Brunswick, 
secy-treas.  Nearly  100  breeders,  repre¬ 
senting  farms  having  all  sizes  of  flocks, 
were  present  at  the  gathering.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  discussions  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  sheep  in  the  country 
are  now  in  the  West,  but  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  lamb  consumption  is  in 
the  East,  with  northeastern  mills  offer¬ 
ing  a  good  nearby  market  for  wool. 
B.  L.  Coleman,  agricultural  agent  in 
Northampton  County,  Pa.,  reminded 
the  group  that  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  traditionally  sheep  States, 
the  industry  having  been  started  by 
William  Penn.  Walter  Petrin  of  Blairs- 
town  discussed  “What  the  Killer  Wants 
in  a  Slaughter  Lamb.”  George  W. 
Van  der  Noot  of  New  Brunswick  demon¬ 
strated  cutting  up  a  carcass,  and  L.  F. 
Nicholas  of  Mount  Bethel,  Pa.,  gave  a 
shearing  demonstration. 


MICO  offers  you  2  easy  low  cost  methods 
of  preventing  a  deficiency  of  essential  trace  minerals 

1.  Use  dairy  feeds  that  are  "mineral-balanced"  with  MlCO. 

2.  Hand-feed  MlCO  with  grain— or  with  hay  or  silage. 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  of  these  two  methods  of  supplying  adequate 
quantities  of  all  the  essential  trace  minerals.  If  you  buy  custom 
mixed  dairy  feed,  ask  your  feed  dealer  to  include  Mico  in  the 

mix;  or,  if  you  prefer,  buy  Mico  by  the  bag 
and  hand-feed  it. 
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Whichever  method  you  use,  you  can  be 
sure  that  your  dairy  herd  is  protected 
against  a  deficiency  of  cobalt,  iodine,  manga¬ 
nese,  copper,  iron  and  other  trace  minerals. 

I  Ask  your  feed  dealer  about  Mico  and 

write  today  for  a  free  Lime  Crest 
''Minute  Library”  on  minerals  iu 
the  feeding  of  livestock  and  poultry. 


WRITE  FOR 


FREE  BOOKLET 

ON  MINERALS 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126M,  Newton,  N.  J. 


GARDEN  TRACTORS 
and  MOWERS 


SHAW 
MFG.  CO. 


Get  FREE  FOLDER  NOW 

Get  details  on  1  to  9  H.P.  walking 
and  riding  tractors.  Do  1000  jobs  on 
small  farms,  estates,  orchards,  gar¬ 
dens.  Low-priced.  Send  postcard! 

4705  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kans. 
668 F  North  4thSt„  Columbus,  Ohio 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions,  water  bowls,  litter  carriers,  venti¬ 
lators,  etc.  In  stock  for  immediate  delivery. 

STONEACRES,  STARLINE,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywh.ro 
Easily  Erectod. 

• 

Steal  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC  FLY  TRAPS 

22in.xl0in.x4in.  $27.50;  26in.x20In.x6in.  $49.50.  5% 
off  for  cash  with  order.  Agents  Wanted. 

DETJEN  CORP.  303  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Dr.  Naylor  UDDER  DALM 


with  Oxyquinolin 

Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  contains  Oxyquinolin,  a  bacteriostatic 
agent  which  reduces  the  danger  of  secondary  infections  a 
and  promotes  clean  rapid  healing.  Rich  in  Lanolin  and 
essential  oils,  clean  to  apply... more  softening 
. . .  more  penetrating . . .  remains  in  prolonged  ** 

antiseptic  contact,  relieves  soreness,  wssm#1 

reduces  congestion.  f 

To  maintain  healthy,  productive  L 
udders,  practice  clean,  fast  milking.  To 
promote  clean,  fast  healing  use 
Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm.  At  your 
dealer  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Additional  uses,  for  bruises,  abra¬ 
sions,  wire  cuts,  or  os  a  general 
wound  dressing. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.  . 

MORRIS  11,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  a 

Dr.  of  Veterinary 

Medicine^^N 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  is  the  same  soothing,  sof¬ 
tening  ointment  in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  are  packed.  Try  the  small  quantity 
found  in  each  Dilator  container  and  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  how  effective  this  better  ointment  can  be. 


DEPENDABLE 
VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


r 

Clean  to  Apply 
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9ft*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


UNNYBROOK 


May  17,  1947 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum 
Clean 

BABY  CHICKS 
SEXED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  last 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 

A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  1  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  E.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now 
ready.  Also  Capons. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prioes. 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A. HOWARD  FIN  GAR#  Owner. 

BOX  H  —  PHONE  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


PA 


KERR  CHICK 
WILL  DO 
THE  TRICK! 


Good  breeding  pays  dividends!  Bred  from 
generations  of  sturdy  stock,  Kerr  chicks 
GROW-lay  LOTS  o!  egga  and  lay  them 
BIG  to  bring  you  sturdy  PROFITS! 

Dependable  service  lor  39 
years.  Great  240-acre  breed¬ 
ing  farm.  All  breeders  blood- 
tested  lor  BWD  (pullorum). 
100%  live  delivery.  5  popular 
breeds,  2  crosses.  Advance 
order  discount.  FREE  Poultry 
Raiser's  Guide,  price  list 
N.  Y.:  Kingston,  East  Syracuse,  Binghamton, 
Middletown,  Schenectady.  *  Conn.: 
D  anbury.  N.  J. :  Paterson,  W oodbury,  J amea- 
burg.  Pehna.:  Lancaster,  Dunmore,  Reading. 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


^ulsh  farm;  chick;® 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  A 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.&Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.— Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . ..$10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Ane .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Kooks _  13.00  16.00  12.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  R.  I.  Reds,  Red-Rocks  13.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  or  Rock-Reds...,  13.00  16.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  or  Black  Leghorns .  13.00  23.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires..  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

OHLS  BIG- VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rock,  New 
and  White  Leghorns, 
growth  and  big 
now  booking  orders 
delivery.  TURKEY 
breasted  Bronze  and 
OHLS  Poultry 
Tel.  11. 


Hampshire,  Hybrid,  Sex-Link 
.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even 
egg  production.  We  are 
for  late  Spring  and  Summer 
POULTS:  Mammoth  broad- 
Wh.  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 
Yards  and  Hatchery 
CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


N.Y.-D.S.  APPROVED 

Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Red 
and  Barred  Cross  Chicks. 
Free  circular  &  price  list. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


5HADEL  LEGHORNS 


Chicks  from  large  type  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
ers  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  postpaid. 
Prices  per  100  Cockerels  $2.00 

AA  Mated  St.  Bun _ $10.00  Pullets . $20.00 

AAA  Mated  St.  Run _ $11.00  PuUets . $22.00 

ORDER  direct  or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 
SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  B*.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BnumCORDHER'5  CHICHS 


,.  W^D^reste^Big  Type  White  Leghorns  $12-1 00. 
few  Hampshires,  Barred  &  Whit©  Bocks,  Bock-Red 
!ross  $13-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10-100.  Write  for  prices 
n  sexed  Chicks.  Prepaid.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

KOCH’ S  STURDY  CHICKS 

’ersonally  Supervised  and  Quality  Proven.  All 
Ireeders  Blood -Tested.  Wh.  and  Barred  Rnck3.  New 
lampshires,  Red-Rock  Crosses  and  Large  English 
White  Leghorns.  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

COCH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  64,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Blue  Flag 


f  And  swallows  arrowed  down  the  sky 
To  skim  its  flowered  crest; 


Along  the  road  to  town  I  saw 

A  meadow  painted  blue,  , 

A  meadow  turned  into  a  sea  There’s  beauty  everywhere  for  those 

Where  lance-leafed  blue  flag  grew.  Who  have  the  heart  to  quest. 

—  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


The  Little  Brown  House 

“Sunshine  is  delicious,  rain  is  re¬ 
freshing,  wind  braces  up,  snow  is  ex¬ 
hilarating;  there  is  really  no  such  thing 
as  bad  weather — only  different  kinds  of 
good  weather.”  But  who  has  time  to 
read  Ruskin  these  days.  Up  to  May, 
Spring  gave  us  a  sample  of  all  the 
above. 

April  found  us,  in  Vermont,  still  in 
the  midst  of  maple  sweets  boiling  in 
hundreds  of  places.  Some  had  out 
but  two  or  three  buckets,  the  largest 
operator  near  us  had  3,600  buckets,  and 
the  largest  in  our  Windham  County, 
10,000.  The  equipment  seemed  as  varied 
as  the  number  of  buckets,  ranging  in 
size  from  soup  cans  to  large  pails,  but 
all  got  relatively  the  same  result.  It 
has  been  quite  a  good  season,  giving 
much  more  syrup  and  sugar  than  in 
1945  or  1946.  We  have  heard  of  none 
selling  for  less  than  $5.00  per  gallon 
nor  for  more  than  $7.00. 

Vieing  with  the  maples  was  early 
garden  work,  vegetables  for  nourish¬ 
ment  and  flowers  to  feed  the  soul. 
Profiting  from  last  year’s  failure,  we 
are  learning  all  we  can  about  the 
control  of  tomato  blight.  A  friend  told 
me  that  last  year,  for  the  first  time, 
she  planted  her  cucumbers  with 
two  or  three  nasturtium  seeds  in  each 
hill;  also  for  the  first  time,  her  cucum¬ 
ber  vines  grew  free  from  insects.  I 
have  read  that  moth  balls  scattered  on 
the  side  of  the  garden  where  the  deer 
usually  enter,  repels  them,  also  coal  tar 
poured  across  their  trail.  This  reminds 


me  to  tell  you  of  a  new  picture  of 
local  wild  life.  In  an  adjoining  town 
this  past  Winter,  seven  doe  were  found 
dead,  killed  by  bob-cats.  Since  the 
State  bounty  on  these  cats  is  only  $5.00 
the  fur  not  valuable,  and  the  animals 
shy,  it  doesn’t  tempt  hunters  or 
trappers,  and  the  trouble  grows. 

It  seems  to  me  we  were  taught  years 
ago  that  the  red  men  were  primarily 
meat  eaters,  but  as  I  have  learned  more 
of  their  life,  I  am  amazed  at  the 
ingenuity  they  showed  in  the  variety 
and  uses  of  their  foods.  To  be  sure 
they  raised  little  but  beans,  corn, 
pumpkins  and  sunflowers,  yet  they 
thought  that  each  plant  had  its  use 
and  thus  ate  the  leaves  and  roots;  they 
dried  numerous  berries.  The  common 
cattail  flag,  that  we  consider  worthless, 
was  to  them  one  of  their  most  useful 
plants,  from  the  time  of  breaking  out 
and  boiling  the  tender  young  sprouts  in 
Spring,  to  the  eating  of  the  roasted 
roots  in  Winter  beside  the  wigwam  fire. 
They  ate  also  the  tender  upper  half  of 
the  brown  cattails  and  gathered  the 
leaves  to  twist  into  ropes  and  weave 
into  baskets.  Numerous  other  wild 
plants  were  gathered  to  eat  as  greens. 
As  with  us  now,  life  was  not  a  continu¬ 
al  picnic,  but  a  year  round  job.  Play¬ 
ing  Indian  is  one  thing,  living  it  is 
another. 

Again,  we  must  make  the  most  of  our 
land  and  the  foods  raised  thereon.  If 
predictions  come  to  pass,  there  will  be 
a  world  shortage  of  food  until  1950.  Let 
each  of  us  who  has  even  a  tiny  plot 
of  ground  raise  and  perserve  foods  for 
future  use.  Mother  Bee 


Looking  Toward  Summer  Sewing  and  Needlework 


iniata  Leghorns.  Write  for  Cat.  Photos  and  Prices. 

uniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Perm  a, 


Vermont  Maple  Recipes 

Maple  Sugar  Pies 

Two  cups  milk,  two-thirds  cup  maple 
sugar,  one  egg  yolk,  two  tablespoons 
corn  starch.  Cook  this  mixture  in 
double  boiler  five  minutes.  When  cool, 
flavor  with  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla 
and  turn  into  baked  shell.  Cover  with 
meringue. 

Maple  Nut  Pudding 

One  pint  milk,  one  small  cup  maple 
sugar,  one  egg,  one  and  one-half  table- 
spons  corn  starch,  one-half  cup  chopped 
walnut  or  butternut  meats.  Scald  milk 
in  double  boiler,  add  corn  starch,  wet 
first  with  a  little  cold  milk.  When  thick, 
add  sugar  that  has  been  boiled  to  a 
very  thick  syrup.  Add  beaten  egg  and 
nut  -  meats.  Serve  in  sherbet  glasses 
with  whipped  cream. 

Maple  Sugar  Buns 

Make  a  biscuit  dough  of  any  good 
biscuit  recipe  and  divide  in  two  parts. 
Take  one  part  and  roll  out  on  a  floured 
board  to  one-fourth  inch  thickness  and 
line  tin  with  this.  Take  the  other  piece 
of  dough  and  roll  out  about  one-third 
inch  thick.  Brush  over  with  melted 
butter  and  soft  or  scraped  maple  sugar. 
Roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll  and  cut  in 
slices.  Lay  the  slices  down  flat  upon  the 
biscuit  in  tin.  This  will  catch  the  maple 
juice  as  it  runs  out  and  will  prevent 
it  from  burning  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tin.  Bake  15  minutes  in  hot  oven. 

MRS.  A.  M.  W. 


A  Hooked  Rug  Hunt 

It  is  surprising  how  much  trouble 
people  will  go  to  about  a  handcraft. 
I  have  been  making  a  hooked  rug  in 
the  design  of  an  English  train — early 
English.  When  I  was  ready  to  begin 
(as  often  happens  with  something  long 
planned),  I  discovered  that  the  picture 
of  the  train  to  use  as  model  for  my 
design  had  disappeared.  It  had  been 
loaned  and  lost.  Then  began  a  hunt. 

I  haunted  old  print  shops,  search¬ 
ing  through  hundreds  of  dog-eared 
pictures.  Weeks  went  by.  Finally,  I 
wrote  to  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
and  someone  there  made  my  problem 
his.  He  wrote  to  England  and  secured 
the  address  of  a  locomotive  publish¬ 
ing  company.  From  my  description,  a 
member  of  this  company  located  the 
picture  for  me.  It  was  in  an  English 
museum.  They  took  a  photograph,  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  indicate  the  colors. 
The  search  was  over.  As  I  work  on 
my  rug  these  cold  Winter  evenings,  I 
am  warmed  by  the  memory  of  this  ad¬ 
venture  in  kindliness.  Each  loop  is  a 
constant  reminder  of  all  people  who, 
though  they  are  strangers,  treat  others 
as  friends.  Jessie  M.  K. 

Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

I  have  yellow-centered  purple  Iris 
to  exchange  for  Japanese  Iris  in  other 
colors,  or  unusual  plants. 

New  York  mrs.  k.  c,  b. 


APPLIQUE 

INCLUDED 


£.1128 _  PINEAPPLE  VARIATION  for  medallions  to  create  this  handsome  tablecloth 

in  simple  crochet.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

2719  —  SUMMER  CLASSIC  for  young  and  older.  Fine  tucks  beneatti  a  nipped-m  waist 
to  give  soft  fullness  to  the  new,  slightly  longer  skirt.  Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size  36,  4%  yds. 
35-in.  16c. 

2653  _  SPECIAL  FEATURES  in  a  dress  with  a  scalloped  square  neckline;  sparkling 

ball  buttons  across  shoulders,  cool  cap  sleeves  on  a  Highland  plaid  gingham,  or  fabric  oi 
your  choice.  Sizes  10-20;  36-40.  Size  10,  3%  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

E_1198 _  QUICK  CROCHETING  to  make  these  hot  weather,  comfortable  sandals,  for 

work  or  play.  Complete  instructions  for  making  one  size,  medium.  11c. 

2694  —  BUTTERFLY  WINGS  or  pert  puffed  sleeves  on  little  dress  with  a  choice  of 
necklines.  Easy  to  make  and  launder.  Pleats  give  skirt  freedom  and  flare.  Sizes:  6  months, 
1,  2,  and  3.  Size  2,  1*4  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

NEW  SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK,  15c;  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS;  list  style  numbers  and  sizes  clearly,  and  send 
orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York 
City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  66c. 


For  slips  of  Calla  Everblooming  red 
begonia  type,  I  will  exchange  slips  of 
my  other  begonias.  Does  anyone  grow 
the  Calla  tyjoe?  mrs.  o.  t.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

I  live  on  a  large  farm  and  have 
lovely  flower  and  rock  gardens.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  all  interested  in  the 
subject  of  gardening.  mrs.  n.  e.  g. 

Do  you  know  that  a  Bryophyllum 
leaf,  if  pinned  to  a  warm  damp  wail 
or  if  laid  on  damp  sarid,  will  send  out 
new  shoots  you  can  pot  for  a  flowering 
house  plant?  Also  do  you  know  the 
air  potato  vine?  I  have  these  to  ex¬ 
change  for  old  buttons. 

Florida  mrs.  c.  a.  w. 

Spices  with  Chicken 

Since  paprika  is  plentiful  once  more, 
remember  that  broiled  chicken  is  mor 
appetizing  when  generously  garmsne 
at  the  last  moment  with  rosy  paprika. 
Pieces  of  pan  fry  chicken  may  o 
smothered  in  sour  cream  during  tn 
last  ten  minutes  of  cooking,  or  eac 
pieces  may  be  well  seasoned  with  ga 
salt,  paprika,  and  celery  salt  bef 
flouring  for  that  different  tangy  • 

Minced  pimento  added  to  salt  a 
pepper  also  provides  a  delicate  treat, 
quarter  of  a  teaspoon  of  Sr?.V,n 
or  mace,  or  nutmeg  is  still  &no  . 
fried  chicken  seasoning.  Sugge  . 
spices  for  roast  chicken  stuffing  me  , 
marjoram,  sage,  thyme  or  ready-m 
poultry  seasoning. 
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GIMBELS 

PITTSBURGH 

Sends 


Direct  To  You 

At  A  Sensational  Price 

PAIR 

Reg*  $1*35  Pair 


It’s  as  easy  as  drop¬ 
ping  a  check  in  the 
mail  box  —  to  get  a 
season’s  supply  of 
full  -  fashioned  top- 
grade  nylons  at  our 
wonderful  all-time- 
low  price.  They’re 
our  own  brand,  made 
for  us  by  one  of 
America’s  leading 
manufacturers,  i  n 
such  great  Quanti¬ 
ties  that  this  low 
price  is  possible.  45- 
gauge  daytime 
sheers,  the  most 
wanted  weight,  in 
two  glorious  colors: 
Skydawn,  a  warm 
beige,  and  Tropic 
Blonde,  a  rosy  beige. 
8>/2  to  1014. 


Mail  Your  Order  To 

GIMBELS 

Box  1016,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


It  tells  how  you 
can  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  clean, 
clear,  soft  water  on 
the  farm  at  very 
tittle  cost.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  Write  for 
it  today. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER 
&  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


DIAPERS— 4  PLY  COTTON  KNIT 

Soft  and  absorbent,  ll"x23"  neatly  edged. 


1  dozen  to  a  package  $3.50 

PLUS  15c  mailing  charge 
Order  Now.”  Send  cash,  check 
money  order  to: 

.the  younger  set 

329  Millburn  Avenue,  Millburn,  N.  J 


or 


This  arrangement  of  pear  blossoms, 
their  leaves  and  twigs,  with  daffodils 
shows  the  simple  beauty  achieved  after 
a  visit  to  the  orchard  and  garden  in 
Spring.  (Mrs.  Willard  B.  McBurney ) 


Learning  More  About 
Flower  Arrangements 

Whenever  I  have  gone  visiting  among 
Rural  New-Yorker  families,  a  number 
of  Woman  and  Home  readers  have 
mentioned  that  one  of  their  special 
hobbies  was  arranging  flowers,  picked 
in  their  own  gardens,  for  adding 
touches  of  color  and  decoration  in  the 
home.  Especially  they  were  anxious  to 
have  a  better  idea  of  the  basic  guides 
as  to  which  flowers,  leaves,  grasses 
and  small  branches  of  green  combine 
well,  what  containers  fit  the  various 
combinations,  and  how  to  arrange 
blooms  in  jar,  dish  or  vase  to  create 
a  harmonious  whole  in  form,  line  and 
color. 

Country  homes  are  more  fortunate 
than  most  in  having  a  wide  variety  of 
garden  material  and  containers  at  hand. 
Rural  women  also  have  a  natural  bent 
for  bringing  both  together.  The  basic 
suggestions  for  flower  arrangement  for 
anyone,  however,  can  most  satisfactorily 
be  understood  and  cultivated  through 
actual  arrangements  made  by  women 
who  keep  working  at  this  home  art 
with  enjoyment  and  growing  success. 
The  only  way  that  Woman  and  Home 
can  offer  its  readers  the  opportunity  to 
see  such  effects  is  through  photographs. 

Happily,  80  such  pictures  have  been 
gathered  into  a  new  book  “Flower  Ar¬ 
rangement  for  Everyone,”  by  Dorothy 
Biddle  and  Dorothea  Blom.  One  of  the 
illustrations  from  this  book  is  shown 
here:  a  simple  but  lovely  arrangement 
of  pear  blossoms,  small  branches  and 
daffodils.  Six  Simple  Steps,  Flowers  for 
the  Church,  Fresh  Viewpoint  on  Tables, 
Flower  Arrangement  as  Folk  Art — these 
are  some  of  the  chapter  headings  show¬ 
ing,  in  part,  what  this  practical  and 
delightful  volume  covers  in  its  192 
pages.  We  can  heartily  recommend  its 
use  both  for  beginners  and  for  those 
with  experience  in  this  aspect  of 
woman’s  life  in  village,  town  and  on 
the  farm.  p.  s. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.50.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  five  cents  sales  tax.) 


Book  of  Fashion  for  Summer 

Save  time  and  money  by  choosing 
your  clothes  from  this  book  with  its 
wonderful  line-up  of  simplified  pattern 
designs.  .  .up  to  the  minute  in  style, 
always  easy  to  sew.  New  fashions,  in¬ 
cluding  Summer  silhouettes,  choice  for 
graduation  dresses,  date  and  dance 


dress  goods 

FAST  COLOR  LAWNS,  PERCALES,  CREPES 

Sanforized  fast  color  twills  for  dresses,  house- 
*prop*.  etc.  in-  beautiful  stripes  and 
nlinii8*  I* -3D  P<r  yard.  Send  us  your  trial 

order.  Postage  paid  with  remittance  or  ash 
for  samples. 

References:  Dun’s  or  1st  Natl.  Bank.  Oradell,  N.  J 

ORADELL  FABRICS  CO.,  ORADELL.  N.  J 


ii 


ff 


IVY-FOE 

Poison  Ivy,  Poison  Sumac  and 
.,2— Dak.If  you  are  a  Poison  Ivy  sufferer 

IVY-FOB”  will  give  you  INSTANT  relief. 
Price  $1.00  Prepaid. 

~R  »  ST0*ESTREET  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

H  Haymond  Avenue.  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

government  surplus 

With  ,0I  T  HINGES  painted 

h  ??.****>  75  cents  a  pair.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 

T  w  special  price  on  lot  shipments 

SMITH,  HOLLOWVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
Phone:  Claverack  3974 

0M«°J^TAT®  Deeds,  Agreements,  Wedding  ft  Birth 
sizRJr  l.}63'  Discharge  Papers  25c  each  letter- head 
CASKri»geJL»  Bizes  Proportionately  priced.  JOHN  R. 
_"»SELL  CO.,  Inc,  tip  West  42nd,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

SuUwwULt^,A,Me  WOOLEN  REMNANTS  For 

FLOBriicr  Djesses.  Bend  10c  for  samples  and  prices. 

-iiL«tNCE  _mooDY,  FARMINGTON.  MAINE 


J°  PRINT  HANDKERCHIEFS.  20 

eac!!  nSS’-aIrishn.,inen  handkerchiefs  for  tatting  J 

!_ll  perPa»d.  ruth  PITTS,  CORINTH.  N. 

Edna  *  »  H7T  0  N  ®  WANTED.  Cash  by  return  ma 

•a  Cunningham,  425  Valley  Drive,  Syracuse,  N. 


frocks,  and  dozens  of  ways  to  make 
pretty  wash  apparel.  Home  frocks, 
lingerie  and  aprons  too;  vacation 
specials  for  girls;  sun  togs  for  little 
folks.  All  in  a  36-page  book  keyed  for 
every  age  and  occasion,  with  over  150 
practical  designs.  Send  now  for  your 
copy.  Price  15c. 


Mobil  Kerosene 

“THE  THRIFTY  ALL-PURPOSE  FUEL" 


HEATS  FAST 


SAVES  TIME 


CUTS  WORK 


Save  time  and  trouble  with 
Mobil  Kerosene.  Gives  efficient 
heating  and  cooking. 

This  clean,  dependable,  all¬ 
purpose  farm  fuel  is  ideal  for 
room  heaters,  water  heaters, 
ranges,  lanterns  and  lamps. 

And  when  you  buy  Mobil 
Kerosene,  you  get  prompt 
delivery— exact  measure— ' 
friendly  service.  Order 
today! 


Mobil 
Kerosene 


Mobil 
Kerosene 


THE  BRAND  TO  TRUST 
FOR  QUALITY! 


r 


Call  Your  Mobil  Kerosene  Dealer 
or  Your  Socony-Vacuum  Office 


RARE  TEAS 

TO  TEMPT  YOUR  TASTE 

Fine  Darjeeling —  $1.55;  Fancy  Flowery  Ceylon — 
$1.95;  Smoky  Lapsang  Souchong  —  $3.25;  China 
English  Breakfast— $1.20;  Formosa  Oolong— $1.65; 
Jasmine  —  $3.50;  Green  Pan-Fired  Japan  —  $1.30 
Pound  packages.  Trial  orders  postpaid.  Send 
check  or  Money  Order. 

CARAVEL  COFFEE  COMPANY 
128  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


EARN  $25.00 

Sell  50  boxes,  everyday,  birthday,  greeting  cards,  etc. 
Cost  50  Cents,  sell  for  $1.00.  Samples  on  approval. 

VANDERVEER  GREETIN6  CARD  COMPANY 
901  EAST  39th  St.,  BROOKLYN,  10,  N.  Y. 

CONCRETE  BLOCK  MACHINE 

Sensational  I  Three  machines  in  one,  cost  only  $149.50. 
Make  blocks.  Bricks.  Chimney  blocks.  Ventilators 
without  metal  pallets.  Ask  for  pamphlet. 

N.  U.  Manufacturing,  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Market,  N.  J. 

FDD  CAI  C  Cream  Separator.  Galloway  model  18. 
*  ”**  iJiMall  Capacity  1000  lbs.  per  hour.  Milk 
cooler  Surge  model,  12  can  capacity.  New  condition. 

VIMALERT,  807  Garfield  Ave.,  Jersey  City  5,  N.  J. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED  and  8  prints  25c  or  8  en¬ 
largements  30c.  Reprints  3c.  Enlargements  4e. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-C,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 


FEET  HURT? 


SOFT-SPONGY 
ALL  OVER 


fry 

Dr.  Barron's 
New 

^  _ _ Fool 

(Pat.  Pend  Cushions 
LIKE  WALKING  ON  A  PILLOW ! 

Do  you  suffer  from  metatarsal  CALLOUSES. 
CORNS,  WEAK  ARCH  FOOT  PAINS? 
Try  Dr.  Barron’s  New  Foot  Cushions  for 
blessed  relief!  LIGHT,  SPONGY,  AIR-VENTILATED. 

Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions  your  ARCHES  and  FEET 
from  HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: '  "Wonderful 
for  tired,  aching  feet.  Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure." 
Happy  customer  writes:  "I  feel  like  I  have  new  feet 
in  just  a  few  hours."  H.  H„  Sedan,  Kan.  Send  only 
$1.98  for  A  PAIR  or  C  <TD.  plus  postage.  STATE 

trP/i  oMAN  U0R  W0maN.  30-DAY 

TRIAL  GUARANTEE,  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 

Ortho  Co.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5EA,  New  York  City  24 

LADIES  FULL  FASHIONED  HOSIERY 

Nylons  —  Guaranteed  perfect  color,  Magic  Beige 
tDes  8%  to  10% ;  3  pairs  $4.00  postpaid,  * 

FRANK  W.  ROBINSON,  R.  D.  2,  READING,  PA. 


DETROIT’S  "FIRST” 

IN  CONVENIENCE  •  COMFORT*  QUALITY 

In  the  heart  of  fhe  downtown,  office,  theater, 
and  shopping  areo.  Friendly,  courteous  service 
to  make  your  stay  in  Detroit  a  pleasant  memory. 
The  Tuller  Coffee  Shop  or  Cafeteria  for  excel¬ 
lent  Food  modestly  priced.  The  Hotel  Tuller, 
Detroit’s  largest,  is  the  place  to  stay. 

v  i  s  i  t  o  u  r  Cocktail  JCounge 

ONE  OF  DETROIT'S  FINEST 
800  ROOMS  WITH  BATH  FROM  *275 

Motel  Zuller 

FACING  GRAND  CIRCUS  PARK 
HARRY  F.  O’BRIEN.  Manager 
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The  LEACH  SILO  UNLOADER 

Is  now  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc. 
This  machine  takes  over  one  of  the 
dairyman’s  toughest  jobs  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  hand  pitching  of  silage.  Just 
push  a  button  —  and  down  comes 
your  silage!  The  Leach  unloader 
saves  time,  work,  money  and  silage. 
Craine  representatives  can  answer 
your  questions  about  installation, 
operation  and  cost.  Write  Craine, 
Inc.  for  information. 

Need  a  NEW  Silo? .  •  . 

Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood  and 
masonry  silos,  will  still  serve  you 
best!  Write  us  your  silo  needs  now . 

Craine,  Inc.,  527  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.Y.^  I 


RILCO  RAFTERS  are  factory  fab¬ 
ricated  in  spans  of  32,  36,  40  and 
50  feet.  Buildings  can  be  made 
any  length  by  erecting  additional 
rafters.  Heights  at  roof  ridge  run 
from  16  to  2  5  feet. 

RILCO  RAFTERS  provide  strongest 
type  of  framing.They  build  stream¬ 
lined  efficient  structures,  engi¬ 
neered  for  wind  stress  and  snow 
loads.  It’s  the  modern  way  to 
build. 

RILCO  Rafters  make  structures 
that  are  adaptable  to  many  uses. 
Whether  used  as  machinery  shed, 
utility  building,  or  loafing  barn, 
a  Rilco  structure  offers  flexibility 
for  the  modern  farm  builder.  See 
your  lumber  dealer,  or  write  — 

Dll  PA  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

K  I  Lv  V  A  Weyerhaeuser  Institution 
225  Conyngham  Avenue  •  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 


HED 

IS 

DIN 

GS 

ARN 

IS 

Me  Guffey’s  Readers 

1879  Edition.  Unused.  Write  for  prices. 
Enclose  25  Cents  for  New  Book 
CASE  FOR  McGUFFEY’S  LESSONS 
Including  20  Old  Favorite  Lessons 

KENNETH  ABBOTT 

301  N.  Harris  Ave.,  Dept.  501,  Columbus  40,  Ohio 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7x9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD'S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  FOR  137 
DIFFERENT  MODELS.  Describe  your  needs  for 
immediate  price  quotations.  Order  from  IRVING’S 
TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 


SILO 

PRESERVATIVE 

for  every  kind  of  silo.  Makes  in¬ 
side  walls  acid-proof  and  air¬ 
tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at 
your  farm  supply  dealer. 
Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  Inc. 

Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 
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Today  27,000  U.  S.  Treasury  agents  are  seeking  out  tax 
evaders.  F’armers,  doctors,  and  other  self-employed  small 
business  men  are  often  victims  of  their  own  inaccurate 
records.  Innocent  mistakes  prove  just  as  costly  as  in¬ 
tentional  ones. 

Let  Steelmans  handle  your  bookkeeping  by  mail.  It 
costs  you  as  little  as  50c  a  day  for  our  complete  services 
by  expert  bookkeepers,  including  Inventory,  Deprecia¬ 
tion,  Monthly  and  Annual  Statements,  your  filled-out 
Income  Tax  form,  etc. 

Why  worry?  Why  burden  yourself,  your  wife,  or  depend 
on  an  inexperienced  bookkeeper?  Write  f or  free  details. 


STEELMAN'S 

ACCOUNTING  SERVICE 


$$$$  BOX  604,  LAN  S  D  A  L  E  ,  PA 


UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Wheat  came  through  the  past  Winter 
in  fine  shape  out  here  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  if  nothing  unfor- 
seen  happens,  we  should  have  another 
bumper  wheat  crop  this  Summer.  At 
the  current  price  of  wheat  it  is  really 
worth  raising.  It  recently  sold  for  $2.50 
per  bushel  at  a  public  sale  here,  which 
makes  pretty  high  priced  feed  but  not 
much  higher  than  some  of  the  scratch 
feed  now  being  sold. 

During  the  past  month  a  successful 
Belgian  horse  breeder  and  exhibitor 
for  the  past  35  years  finally  gave  up 
the  business  and  sold  his  farm.  He 
sold  his  purebred  horses  and  a  dairy 
herd  at  public  auction  and  it  seemed 
really  too  bad  to  listen  to  the  prices 
some  of  these  beautiful  specimens  of 
horseflesh  brought.  There  were  five 
stallions  of  different  ages  sold  and  none 
of  them  bought  the  price  of  a  good 
cow.  One  stallion  that  cost  the  breeder 
$3,000  a  number  of  years  ago  brought 
$70  at  the  sale.  The  top  price  animal 
of  the  entire  sale  was  a  beautiful  mare 
coming  four  years  old,  registered  and 
a  good  one  in  every  way;  she  brought 
$340.  I  can  well  remember  when  one 
like  her  would  have  brought  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  very  easily. 

We  have  heard  for  years  that  the 
time  would  come  when  people  would 
be  wanting  horses  again  and  that  they 
would  be  in  good  demand.  But  instead 
of  that  coming  to  pass,  there  seems  to 
be  less  horses  all  the  time  and  also  less 
demand  for  them.  In  our  community 
nearly  every  large  farm  has  a  tractor 
and  tractor  equipment  and  some  of 
them  keep  one  team,  and  others  no 
horses  at  all.  Practically  no  horses  are 
being  raised  and  you  very  seldom  see 
a  colt  except  at  the  country  fairs  where 
there  are  still  a  few  being  shown.  There 
seems  to  be  more  demand  for  ponies 
than  for  draft  horses  and  good  well 
broken  ponies  are  in  good  demand  at 
good  prices.  Saddle  horses  also  bring 
much  better  prices  than  work  horses 
and  people  are  more  willing  to  pay  out 
good  money  for  something  they  can 
get  some  pleasure  for  than  something 
they  have  to  work  with. 

The  season  has  been  a  little  behind. 
Plowing  was  under  way  on  many  farms 
by  the  middle  of  April,  but  no  oats 
were  drilled  until  two  weeks  later. 
Seed  oats  are  selling  for  $1.50  a  bushel 
which  seems  pretty  high  compared  to 
35  and  40  cents  during  the  depression. 
Grass  has  come  along  nicely  because 
of  the  good  rains  last  month. 

Good  maple  syrup  weather  did  not 
arrive  here  until  mid-March.  We  had 
one  of  the  best  seasons  for  this  pro¬ 
duct  in  years.  p.  m. 


Hereford  breeders  in  three  States 
have  added  new  stock  to  their  herds 
as  a  result  of  the  annual  twin  sales 
held  April  21  at  Waynesburg,  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  49  ani¬ 
mals,  20  bulls  and  29  females,  were 
auctioned  off  at  consignment  events. 
The  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Live¬ 
stock  Breeders  Assn,  sold  20  bulls  from 
more  than  a  dozen  breeders,  some  of 
whom  also  were  among  consignors  to 
the  sale  of  females  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Breeders  Assn. 

Two  bred  2-year-old  heifers  from  the 
herd  of  T.  N.  Wood,  Wilkes  Barre,  went 
to  William  A.  Shafer,  Coraopolis,  for 
$1,000  apiece  to  top  both  events.  Royal 
Supreme  42d,  consigned  by  A.  C.  Smith, 
Chester,  W.  Va.,  topped  the  bulls  at 
$450.  The  bulls  totaled  $5,710,  averag¬ 
ing  $285,  while  the  heifers  brought 
$11,941;  an  average  of  $411.76.  n.  m.  e. 


May  17,  1947 

From  the  Finger  Lakes*^ 

This  season  has  been  rather  back¬ 
ward.  Postponements  were  made  for 
the  official  opening  of  the  Barge  canal 
principally  because  of  ice  in  Oneida 
Lake,  and  so  we  missed  the  chugging 
barges  we  always  look  forward  to  see¬ 
ing  in  the  early  Spring.  Cold  weather  in 
the  far  North  has  been  a  warning  for 
the  waterfowl  to  stay  here  weeks  longer 
than  usual  this  year. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  cars 
on  the  main  road  and  outboard  motors 
on  the  lake,  the  Pileated  woodpeckers 
have  left,  probably  for  the  season.  We 
expected  them  to  depart  for  some  more 
secluded  spot  where  the  trees  will  be 
old  and  tall  and  perhaps  the  only 
sound,  a  murmuring  stream.  The  chip¬ 
ping  sparrows  have  returned.  They 
nest  in  numbers  here,  and  many  feed 
and  bring  up  their  families  on  the 
bread  crumbs  provided.  Some  of  them 
are  very  tame  and  some  quite  old  we 
believe.  One  pair  we  know  has  nested 
for  several  years  in  the  uncut  heavy 
grass  at  the  edge  of  the  old  tennis 
court.  Many  times  I  have  fed  little  Mrs. 
Chipping  with  a  tiny  green  measuring 
worm  proffered  on  a  broom  splint.  As 
she  became  accustomed  to  my  oft  re¬ 
peated  visits,  she  would  never  leave 
her  nest  but  snap  up  the  morsel  of  her 
favorite  food,  and  then  look  at  me  with 
bright  eyes  that  told  me  plainly  she 
expected  a  quick  retreat.  At  Dad’s 
place  there  is  also  a  very  tame  pair 
of  these  sparrows  that  went  over  from 
here,  and  Mother  can  open  the  screen 
door  in  summertime  and  call,  “Chippy,” 
and  the  little  bird  will  fly  right  into 
the  kitchen  to  eat  crumbs  out  of  hand. 

It  is  interesting  that  so  many  old 
houses  in  the  lake  country  that  have 
stood  empty  and  neglected  through  the 
years  are  being  purchased  or  rented 
by  home  seekers,  and  made  attractive 
once  again.  Some  of  these  are  cobble¬ 
stone  dwellings  that  really  stand  for 
centuries  without  much  care.  Usually 
one  sees  tall,  dark  balsam  trees  stand¬ 
ing  like  guardians  around  these  build¬ 
ings  and  proclaiming  their  age.  An  old- 
timer  tells  us  that  most  of  these  homes 
were  probably  built  about  1865.  Using 
carts  and  oxen,  workmen  hauled  the 
stone  sometimes  over  40  miles  along 
roadways  that  were  just  rutted  paths. 
The  stones  were  passed  through  wooden 
or  iron  hoops  to  grade  them  as  to  size. 
The  labor  of  the  best  brought  a  man 
about  $1.50  per  day.  Barns  and  tool 
sheds  are  often  of  the  same  even 
cobblestone  construction  and  in  some 
instances  now  provide  material  to  help 
in  the  repairing  of  the  main  house. 

The  full  moon  of  May  is  very  lovely, 
shining  palely  through  the  mists  that 
rise  from  the  lake.  Bright  enough  to 
show  the  dark  head  of  a  muskrat  as 
he  cleaves  the  water  across  the  silvery 
path,  and  a  deer  that  steps  carefully 
from  the  dark  ravine  and  bends  a 
graceful  head  to  drink  long  and  fully 
from  Cayuga’s  waters.  e.  r.  h. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

At  the  207th  Earlville  sale,  135  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins  sold  for  the  following 
classified  average  by  age:  77  physically 
perfect  cows  $312;  eight  bulls  of  ser¬ 
vice  age  $260;  eight  bred  heifers  $254; 
28  open  heifers  $164;  six  orphans  $35; 
nine  baby  heifers  $52.  The  complete 
19  head  dispersal  of  Lewis  Stratton, 
Oxford,  $300.  The  29  head  complete 
dispersal  of  Farrell  and  Kile,  Chitten- 
ango,  $265,  and  seven  open  heifers  from 
E.  O.  Christman,  St.  Johnsville,  $166. 
There  were  32  consignors  and  43 
buyers.  J-  R-  p- 


Douglas  I.  Relyea,  16,  of  Perry,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  a  farm  boy  whose 
interest  in  chemical  experimenting  began  with  4-H  projects,  is  now  making  a, 
analysis  of  soils  on  neighboring  farms.  This  high  school  senior  helps  on  n 
father’s  place,  cares  for  250  chickens,  makes  building  repairs.  He  recently  wo 
a  college  scholarship  for  his  homemade  telescope  and  observations  made  w,1 
it.  Science  Clubs  of  America  and  Westinghouse  Educational  Foundatio 
sponsored  this  competitive  scholarship  project. 
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PICKWICK 

Eviscerating  Tables 

For  Cleaning  Poultry  and  Fish 

Stainless  steel  work  tables  with 
slanting  bottom  for  quick  drain. 
Mist  spray  washes  and  cleans  as 
you  process.  Easy  to  install.  Compact 
,  .  .  save  floor  space.  Three  sizes. 
WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


218  THIRD  STREET,  N.  E. 


PICKWL fit 


Vt.-U.S.  Approved  Turkey 
Poults  From  Our  Own 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeder 
Flock 

Full-breasted,  short-legged  rugged  Ver¬ 
mont  Bronze  poults  available  from  April 
through  July.  Seventy-five  cents  each. 
(Orders  of  less  than  fifty  poults  eighty 
cents  each.)  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $25.00 
per  hundred.  Prices  of  Goslings  upon 
request.  10%  deposit  required  with 
all  orders. 

HIGH  POND  FARMS 

Brandon  Vermont 

ARTHUR  H.  SCHMIDT,  Manager 
Telephone  Hubbardton  13-9 


100%  Pure  Bred  Art  L.  Hamilton  and 
R.  E.  Janes  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  also 
White  Hollands  and  U.  S.  D.  A.  Belts- 
ville  Small  White  Poults.  All  from 
Pullorum  Clean  Flock.  Ask  for  Prices. 

RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


KIRBY’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Controlled 
Quality.  Hatching  genuine  10 «•%  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  improved  from  famous  broad  breasted 
strains.  Also  select  White  Hollands.  Special  low 
prices  now  in  effect.  “AA”  Mating  Poults  Straight 
Kim  .69'/a  Each,  Sexed  Females  $1.10,  and  Sexed 
Toms  .34.  Extra  Select  "AAA"  slightly  higher. 
Poults  shipped  safely  to  all  points  air  express,  if 
desired.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
16  Page  Turkey  Book  —  it’s  free! 

KIRBY  HATCHERIES,  Box  55,  URBANA,  OHIO 


Northern  Bred  Silver  Ward  Poults 

('l 'reduced  prices  for  immediate  delivery.  Bronze, 
Uhite  Hollands,  Beitsville  Whites,  Small  White- 
Bronze  Cross  65c  to  June  21,  55c  after  June  23.  Sexed 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  $1.15  hens,  38c  toms—  $1.05 
and  35c  after  June  23.  Mixed  or  Assorted  poults  40c 
each  in  June-July.  U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Tested, 
Order  direct  from  advertisement,  TODAY. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY,  Box  37,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Turkey  Poult 

tfronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  H 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 
ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYL 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  pucllle°arnu 

„  One  of  America’s  Fine  Strains. 
WAil££S„2nd  POULTS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
"ALTER  GRANT,  Route  2,  HAMILTON,  Vj 


GRFcf;  TURKEY  POULTS  from  PED 

TURkFvT<U,*^,and  Pullorum  Clean  Stock.  BITTINf 
rtJBKEY  HAVEN,  PLUMSTEADVILLE,  PENN 

CAPONIZING 

aV^,rtUS  SaDon’Z0  your  cockerels  or  teach  you  t 
ari  -Canonizing.  Write  for  literature. 

Hiahwau  5UXJOI2  POULTRY  SERVICE 
_  9hWi>y  No-  2  at  Lake  Nagog,  North  Acton,  Ma; 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

ULLAWABE  u.  s.  approved  pullorum  clean 
BEDS  u,  rocks  cross 

AILEN’S  HATCHERY.  °r  SE^FoVd!  DELAWARE 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

New  Ham^NJY'S,^TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

Red  anHD  «lrf8,T>B?rred  811(1  Whlte  Rocks>  Hock-Red. 
MATTfrm’& crosses.  Guaranteed.  Cirrular. 

'TERN  S  HATCHERY.  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

MINORCA  ^  Introductory  prices  day  old  and 

duoers  started.  America’s  greatest  pro¬ 

lure  f>v^rseiru  »eJ?.lum  snowhite  eggs.  Colored  litera- 
-  lree-  CHARLES  PAPE,  Churubusco,  Indiana 

WHITEWYANDOTTE  CHICKS— EGGS 

BOWd  fn  u/y? » Pruducers.  Specialized  since  1900. 

tN  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Profits  on  Layers 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  considered 
a  reasonable  profit  to  make  per  hen, 
with  a  few  hundred  layers?  a.  g.  c. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Profit  per  bird  is  a  greatly  variable 
factor.  Back  in  1910-16  it  was  figured 
that  a  net  profit  of  $1.00  per  bird  per 
year  was  a  fair  average.  In  1926-28  it 
was  probably  double  that  amount.  Then 
in  1933,  at  the  bottom  of  the  poultry 
depression  some  records  were  reported 
as  low  as  58  cents  per  hen  profit  per 
year.  After  that  the  average  profit  per 
bird  increased  steadily  up  to  just  be¬ 
fore  Word  War  II.  In  general,  during 
the  war  years  profit  per  hen  probably 
varied  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  bird. 
1945  was  a  good  poultry  year;  1946  was 
not  too  good  due  to  feed  and  labor 
shortages,  with  average  profits  down 
about  half.  What  1947  will  produce  in 
profits  is  anybody’s  guess. 

Profit  per  bird  depends  on  so  many 
variable  factors  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  quote  a  figure  that  will  hold  over 
any  wide  area.  Some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  affecting  profits  are  in¬ 
vestment  per  bird;  production  per  bird; 
labor  efficiency;  efficient  marketing;  and 
low  mortality.  We  have  had  cost  ac¬ 
count  records  to  study  over  a  good 
many  years,  and  even  in  the  same 
neighborhood  one  man  may  make  $1.00 
net  profit  per  bird,  and  another  $2.50 
per  bird  depending  on  the  factors  listed, 
and  a  lot  of  other  factors,  including 
feed  prices,  and  egg  and  poultry  meat 
prices,  while  at  the  same  time  some  will 
have  a  loss. 


Hens  on  Vacation 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with 
eight  and  one-half  months  old  hens  who 
laid  a  great  deal  of  eggs,  and  then  over¬ 
night  stopped  laying  entirely,  although 
the  hens  sit  on  the  nests  and  cackle  for 
hours?  I  have  reduced  the  feed  con¬ 
siderably  but  am  worried  as  to  the 
outcome.  If  they  are  too  fat  from  table 
scraps,  is  there  anything  I  can  give 
them  to  offset  too  much  fat.  -j.  h.  k. 

New  York 

Your  hens  have  probably  decided  to 
go  broody  and  molt,  and  take  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  There  is  many  a  hen  that  decides 
to  do  that,  after  laying  heavily  all 
Winter.  If  they  are  broody  and  molting 
now,  it  will  be  weeks  before  you  will 
get  many  eggs  again.  Cut  down  on  the 
scratch  grain  if  you  are  feeding  it, 
also  on  table  scraps.  Hens  that  start  to 
molt  now,  had  better  be  killed  and 
canned  for  use  next  Winter  when  meat 
will  be  hard  to  get. 


Sex  in  Guinea  Fowl 

Will  you  please  ask  how  to  determine 
the  sex  of  guinea  fowls.  We  have  some 
we  raised,  and  want  to  keep  a  pair  but 
cannot  tell  them  apart.  mrs.  c.  h.  h. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

Sex  in  guinea  fowl  can  be  determined  * 
by  the  cry  of  the  male  and  female  1 
after  they  are  two  months  of  age.  The 
female  call  sounds  like  “potrack  pot- 
rack,”  or  else  some  think,  “buckwheat, 
buckwheat;”  whereas  the  male  has  a 
shrill  one-syllable  shriek.  The  male 
also  has  a  slightly  more  rugged  head, 
and  a  larger  helmet  and  wattles  than 
the  female.  If  you  will  study  your  birds 
carefully  and  compare  their  head 
finishings,  as  well  as  their  call  or  cry, 

I  am  sure  you  can  separate  the  sexes 
with  reasonably  accurate  results. 


Large  Egg  Layers 

Are  Light  Brahmas  layers  of  extra 
large  eggs?  If  not,  what  breed  does  lay 
large  eggs?  g.  p. 

Warren  County,  N.  J. 

Most  strains  of  Light  Brahams  are 
not  layers  of  extra  large  eggs.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  strains  in  this 
breed  which  have  been  developed  to 
lay  large  eggs.  This  business  of  egg 
size  is  a  matter  of  breeding  for  this 
character.  Minorcas  are  noted  for 
being  producers  of  large  eggs,  but  here 
again  the  strain  of  the  breed  or  variety 
is  a  better  guide  in  obtaining  birds  for 
extra  large  size  of  eggs  produced. 

From  Another  Country 
Cousin 

I  just  picked  up  our  good  R.  N.-Y. 
and  read  the  piece  from  Country 
Cousin  in  Maine  in  the  April  19  issue. 
Now,  I  can’t  write  as  well  as  she  can, 
but  I  have  done,  and  still  am  doing, 
every  one  of  those  things  she  speaks 
of.  If  it  weren’t  for  these  same  country 
cousins,  where  would  Mrs.  Consumer 
be?  And  now  they  are  carrying  our 
children  to  town  so  they  will  no  longer 
want  to  be  country  cousins.  I  believe 
that  a  white  collar  makes  a  man  near¬ 
sighted.  Country  cousins  built  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  without  them  it  cannot 
keep  its  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  our  really  wonderful 
“better  things  for  better  living”  will 
be  useless.  Another  Country  Cousin 

Maine 


•  ••THE  EXTRA  VITAMINS  IN  LAY  OR  BUST 
GIVE  YOU  FACTORS  FOR  RESISTANCE.  THEY  PICK-UP 
THE  WEAKER  CHICKS  AND  THE  POOR  EATERS. 


MORE  than  standard  amounts  of 
vitamins  is  one  of  the  plus  values 
in  Lay  or  Bust  Growing  Feed.  This 
feed  is  made  extra  rich  for  a  good 
reason. 

Feed  is  cheaper  than  chicks.  By 
putting  every  favorable  growth  fac¬ 
tor  into  the  ration,  you  give  even  the 
poor  eaters  a  chance  to  develop  into 
normal  birds. 

Vitamin  G,  for  instance  is  for 
vigor  and  full  growth. 


“G”  sparks  the  digestive  process¬ 
es  ;  promotes  vitality ;  is  important 
for  cell  formation  and  prevents 
curled  toe  paralysis. 

Extra  Vitamin  A  is  helpful  for 
increasing  resistance  to  colds  and 
infections  to  the  eyes,  ears,  sinus, 
air  passages,  lungs  and  kidneys. 

In  Lay  or  Bust,  you  have  full  feed¬ 
ing  value  from  20  balanced  in¬ 
gredients  PLUS  the  protection  of 
extra  vitamins. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

U.  S.  -MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Our  35th  year  of  breeding  White  Hollands. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania's  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE.  Box  R.  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


STARTED  POULTS 

4  to  10  Weeks  Old 
BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 

and  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — 
Pullorum  Clean 

We  have  30,000  Started  Poults  on  our 
farm,  right  now.  If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  started  poults,  McDonald  Farms  is  the 
place  to  buy  them.  Since  we  prefer  not 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  shipping 
started  poults,  we  suggest  that  you  come 
to  our  farm,  see  what  you  are  getting 
and  take  them  home  by  car  or  truck. 
We’re  sold  out  on  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
Day-old  Poults,  but  we  still  have  a  few 
Day-Old  White  Hollands  available  for 
late  May  and  June. 

Send  for  Fully  Illustrated  Catalog 
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More  than  ten  million  birds  were 
raised  last  year  on  the  Protosep-B  pro¬ 
gram  without  any  serious  outbreaks  of 
coccidiosis. 


Protosep-B  is  inexpensive,  easy  to  use 
—just  mix  3  lbs.  in  100  lbs.  mash  and 
feed  regularly  2nd  to  10th  week. 
Protosep-B  contains  an  abundant 
supply  of  important  A,  D  and  B-G 
complex  vitamins  from  yeast,  liver 
meal  and  cod  liver  oil  to  give  birds  ex¬ 
tra  growth,  strength  and  vitality. 

Order  Protosep-B  from  your  local 
feed  or  poultry  supply  dealer  —  or  ask 
for  his  ready-mixed  Protosep-Mash. 
For  free  folder  write  Dept.  RNY-5. 


Whitmoyer  Laboratories,  inc. 

MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


PROTOSEP-SB 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY 


SUPREME  QUALITY 
$29.00  Per  100  Prepaid 
Over  5,000  Duck  Breeders 
kept  on  our  farm.  3,500  of 
them  2  years  old.  Hatching 
year  around.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  rush  orders. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad 
giving  date  wanted.  Free 
Duck  Raisers  Guide. 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
Box  322,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $0085 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS 


Also  feeders. 


Sturdy  attractive  range  shel¬ 
ters.  full/  built  and  painted. 
Assemble  In  half  an  hour. 
Our  price  Is  below  your  cost 
to  build  your  own  shelters. 
Save  feed  and  raise  better 
pullets  on  range.  Shipped  In 
flat  sections.  Shipping  weight 
scoops,  etc.  Free  literature. 


B00HER  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE..  -  WARREN,  OHIO 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  weeks  old.  Heavy 
Breeds.  Order  from  this  ad. 
Under  100  add  10c  per  bird. 
Minimum  order  25. 


THE  FARMER’S  OUTLET 

P.  O.  Box  124  PER  100 

Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 


ZETTS  GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Pennsylvania's  largest  duck  farm,  10,000  Breeders 
on  our  farms.  Fast  growth  —  More  Meat  —  More 
Profits.  Up  to  6  pounds  In  8-10  weeks.  Also 
Egg  -  a  -  day  White  Bunners,  Fawn  Runners, 
Rouens.  Geese.  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  K.  Drifting.  Pa. 


ZEELAND  MAMM01H  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  one  of  Michigan's  largest  duck  breeders. 
6,000  laying  hens  on  our  own  farm.  Tears  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  breeding  for  rapid  growth.  Tear 
around  hatching.  Send  for  Duck  Raisers  Guide  free. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  311,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


•  DUCKLINGS  • 

Giant  Peklns  $22-100.  Mammoth  Peklns  $20,  White 
Runners  $20,  Hens  $25.  Superior  Strain  $22,  Hens  $30. 
Runner  Drakes  $15.  Colored  Rouens  $35.  Crosses  $30 
Immediate  Delivery.  Orders  less  than  100,  add  2c  per 
duckling.  DRIFTING  DUCK  FARM,  Drifting,  Penna 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 


Worlds  greatest  layers.  Hatching  eggs.  Day  old 
ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4.50;  thirty,  $8.00;  fifty,  $12.50; 
$24.00  per  hundred,  postpaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

•  MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS  • 

Colored  &  White  varieties  50c  ea.  Dutch  Barnevelder 
chicks  35c  ea.  Exhibition  New  Ham pshires  chicks  25c. 

LITTLE  FALLS  FARMS,  LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  J. 

MEAD0WBR00K  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PE  KINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger.  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings,  1 00- $24. 00.  50-$l2.50.  100%  live  delivery. 
“Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


_  IT  C  K  Ii  I  N  GS 

From  our  show  winners.  12  varieties.  Will  guarantee  at 
least  4  varieties  with  any  order.  Sold  in  lots  of 
12-S7.50.  prepaid.  Supply  limited,  order  from  ad  today. 

HEARTHSTONE  HAVEN,  HAMPTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

- DUCKLINGS;  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100 - 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


Muscovys  ready  to  lay  $3.  each  white  or  colored.  Drakes 
$6.  each.  Hatching  eggs  $2.  a  setting.  Meadowbrook 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  141  West  St.,  Rahway.  N.  J. 


CAPONS 

Started  Capons,  any  age,  from  blood  tested  chicks. 
Because  we  handle  Capons  exclusively,  we  are  in 
a  position,  to  offer  you  a  superior  product. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  price  list. 

THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State’s  Largest  Producers  of  Baby  Capons 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  1  00  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1.00  $21.00  $  3.00 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.,  12.00  17.00  11.00 
N.  H.  Reds,  Rock-Red  Cross....  13.00  18.00  11.00 
Heavy  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
OOUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-a-ound  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


Mottled  Ancona  Chicks 

The  Breed  With 

“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Also  4  and  6  weeks  old  started.  Catalog  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  STARTED  CHICKS 

S.C,  WHITE  LEGHORN.  HEAVY  ENGLISH  STRAIN 
R.  I.  REDS  WHITE  WYANDOTTBS 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  34  Phone  85F3  Theresa,  New  York 


START  ED  CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  AND  HEAVY  BREEDS. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

W.  S.  PELLMAN  Prop.,  BOX  53.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


STARTED  GOSLINGS  ea4ch.WeekTGtILOU^ 

HUNTS  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Port  Jervis,  New  York 


GOSLINGS  AND  STARTED  GEESE 

From  Excellent  Breeding.  Write  for  Free  List. 
PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM.  NEW  YORK 


GOQLINCQ  SINE'S  HATCHERY 
U  3  k  I  It  U  a  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


RINGNECK  PHEASANT  duck 

each.  Chix  or  mature  birds  for  restocking. 

GAME  BREEDER,  1819  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Selected  young  feeders.  All  ready  for  the 
feed  trough. 

5-6  Weeks  Old  $12.00  Each 

7  Weeks  Old  $12.50  Each 

8-9  Weeks  Extras  $13.00  Each 

You  can  have  your  order  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

or  send  Check  or  Money  Order.  Pigs  will  be 
crated  and  carefully  selected. 

Our  Guarantee:  A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 


Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshlre-Chester. 
Few  Duroc  Cross. 

5  -  6  Weeks . $12.00  7  -  8  Weeks . $13.00 

9  -  10  Weeks . $15.00 

(Boars,  Barrows  or  Sows.  Please  state  second  choice) 
12  Weeks  Started  Shoats  $20.00  Each 

Vaccination  $1.00  each  upon  request.  No  charge 
crating.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  Money  Order. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road.  Concord,  Mass. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Yorkshire  Cross,  Chester- 
Poland  cross.  6  to  7  wks.  $12.50;  8  wks.  $15.00. 
Inoculation  75  Cents  extra  if  desired. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Pigs  from  choice  litters.  Well  bred,  good  color, 
ready  to  ship  in  May,  Orders  filled  as  received. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK 
Maryland,  New  York 

(OTSEGO  COUNTY) 


Registered  Poland  China  Fall  Boars  For  Sale 

We  have  quality  and  bloodlines  hard  to  excel  and 
from  a  large  and  well  established  herd  of  the  East. 
Write  For  Description  And  Prices. 

ELMER  S.  MUSSER  FARMS 
Lancaster,  Route  I,  Penna.  Phone:  Landisville  2081 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SPRING 
PIGS. —  EASY  FEEDING  TYPE.  RUGGED  PRO¬ 
LIFIC  QUALITY  STOCK.  WRITE  — 
CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA 


REG.  YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  that  has  made  Canada  famous  for  its  bacon 
nd  ham  the  world  over.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  York¬ 
shire  herds  in  Jersey.  Our  bloodlines  are  direct  from 
Canada.  Taking  orders  for  spring  pigs  now.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  you  the  facts  about  Yorkshires. 
BLIXTORP  FARM.  P.  0.  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y, 


- FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE - 

Eight  weeks  old  pigs,  also  feeder  pigs. 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Sale:  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  BOAR. 

One  year  old.  Bloodlines  hard  to  excel. 

JAMES  BEARD,  P.O.Box  334,  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 


POST’S  DUROCS 

As  good  as  good  feeding  and  the  blood  of  many 
champions  can  make  them.  Herd  headed:  by  "War 
Bond  Type”  a  son  of  an  Illinios  Champion  out  of  an 
Jllinios  Champion  sow.  Choice  selected  spring  pigs  $35. 
Other  stock  priced  according  to  size  type  and  quality. 
No  feeders  for  sale. 

Registered.  Inoculated  and  Guaranteed  to  Please. 
ALLEN  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN.  NEW  YORK 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

TOP  FALL  BOARS:  THE  EASY  FEEDING  KIND. 
Order  Your  SPRING  PIGS  NOW.  Write  for  price*. 
KING  FARMS  CO..  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Ed.  Ray,  Livestock  Manager 


Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Sendee  Boars. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y, 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

All  large  healthy  pigs  weaned  and  eating  before 
shipped.  6-7  wks.  old  $11.50  ea.  W’iil  ship  C.O.D.  or 
send  check  or  money  order.  Few  10  wks.  old  $15  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Gills  Ready  To  Breed  DOROCS,  HAMPSH1RES 

and  Poland  China  also  boars  ready  for  service  and  pigs. 

EDWIN  A.  PRETTYMAN,  HOUSTON,  DELAWARE 


HAMPSH1RES 

Outstanding  quality  fall  boars  ready  for  service,  open 
and  bred  gilts  from  proven  dams.  Nationally  known 
popular  blood  lines. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  FALL  BOARS 

Ready  for  service  $75.  each.  March  pigs  $25, 
Either  sex.  All  double  inoculated. 
LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON.  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  BbW 

Boar  and  P.  R.  No.  169  Sow.  Double  treated. 

CHANTICLEER  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  I,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


YOU  SHOULD  SEE  THEM 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Epoch  s  Admiral.  These 
are  exceptionally  fine  swine  from  large  litters  and 
first  prize  dams,  excellent  breeding  stock.  $35.00  at 
weaning  age.  Vaccinated  for  hog  cholera  and 
hemorrhagic  septicaemia.  Place  your  order  early  for 
male  or  females'  as  we  have  a  limited  number  of 
selected  Boars.  E.  I.  HATFIELD 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


BRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK 

Daughters  of  Epoch’s  Admiral.  Bred  by  Raider’s 
Superman,  son  of  Raider  Prince  again  2nd,  the  $1,060 
top  selling  Roar  at  the  1945  Eastern  National.  The 
Dams  from  large  litters  and  first  prize  sows  at 
Dutchess  County  Fair.  $200.00  each.  Vaccinated  for 
hog  cholera  and  hemorrhagic  septicaemia. 

E.  I.  HATFIELD 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  - 

Choice  Spring  pigs  sired  by  Grand  Champion 
Lynnwood  Perfection  Top,  from  production  record 
dams.  Boars,  gilts  seven  months  old. 

C.  RUSSELL  GALBREATH  &  SONS,  STREET,  MD. 


Registered  Berkshire  Winter  and  Spring  Boars.  2 
bred  Gilts  of  renowned  breeding.  Reasonably  Priced. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM. 

R.  0.  2,  Mercer,  Pa.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


Registered  Berkshires:  Two  service  boars,  8  wks.  old. 
Pigs,  Fairacre  Typesetter  Ideal  and  Modem  Grenadier 
breeding.  HAVENS  BROS,  DUNDEE.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Reg.  Berkshire  pigs  and  service  boar. 

W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


JPIGS  FOR.  SATjTI 

Fine  grade  of  Chester  Whites  and  Chester  White 
crossed.  Vaccinated  and  with  health  certificate. 

6  WEEKS  OLD  $12.75  9  WEEKS  OLD  $14.00 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  Money-Order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO 

P.0.  Box  6, WEST  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PIGS  ARE  PIGS 

Pigs  5  to  6  weeks  old  at  $12.00  each.  F.O.B.  Woburn 
in  lots  of  2  or  more.  Kindly  send  25%  remittance 
with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  1). 

J.  J.  SCANNELL  FARM,  Russell  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


WOOL  GROWERS 

HAVE  YOUR  WOOL  MANUFACTURED 
INTO  BLANKETS.  ETC. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 

Stiippensburg,  Pennsylvania 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers* 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  371. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

A  FIVE  acre  chicken  farm  for  sale  in  Augusta  Village, 

on  the  main  road.  Good  buildings,  electric  lights, 
furnace  heat,  bath  room,  soft  and  hard  water  in 
house;  new  bam  two  years  old;  land  nearly  level, 
slopes  a  little  towards  the  road  east.  For  further  par- 
ticulars  Inquire  P.  P-  Powers,  Orlskany  Falls,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA:  250  acres  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  river 
front,  100  woodland,  about  75  pasture  and  75  bottom 
land.  Electricity  in  8-room  house,  6-room  tenant 
house  and  in  largo  bank  barn,  spring  fed  brook; 

$12,500.  L.  F.  Zerkel.  Luray,  Virginia. _ 

IN  Cayuga  Village,  Auburn  six  miles.  Route  90. 

185  acres,  75  apples,  pears,  100  alfalfa,  general 
farming;  three  houses,  three  sets  barns,  village  water, 
electricity,  fire  hydrant,  fully  equipped,  silo,  20 
stanchions,  large  retail  fruit  business;  good  home, 
business.  Jas.  Roe  Stevenson.  Cayuga.  N.  Y. _ 

PROPERTIES  for  sale:  Farms,  country  homes,  lake 

shore  farm,  country  stores,  auto  accessories  store, 
feed  store,  hotel,  bakery,  farm  implement  business, 
lumber  yard  doing  $7,500  up;  gas  stations,  over  night 
cabins.  List.  Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  46-224, _ ] _ 

DAIRY  and  poultry  farm:  Real  money  maker.  18 

miles  north  of  Binghamton  on  Route  7  to  Albany. 
Yearly  income  over  |16,000.  &  mile  frontage  on 

highway,  no  cabins  or  service  stations  near.  135  acres: 
75  tractor  tilled,  30  acres  meadow;  35,000  feet  lumber. 
Accommodations  for  42  head  stock,  1,000  hens.  Large 
barn,  silo,  large  chicken  houses  and  brooders.  Splendid 
water,  electric  pump,  12-room  house  for  tourist  home 
with  six  bedrooms,  bath,  furnace,  central  school 
bus.  Immediate  possession  as  owner  is  buying  partner¬ 
ship  farm.  Price  $8,500,  $6,000  down.  70  acres:  village 
farm  (Whitney  Point  Route  11)  90  foot  concrete  barn, 
silo.  Desired  extra  building  lot.  Modern  house,  all 
newly  redecorated.  Possession.  $9,500,  terms.  155  acres: 
60  tillable,  timber,  all  modern  conveniences  in  house 
and  barn,  keeps  20  cows,  13,000  poultry,  500  feeders, 
also  brooder  stoves  and  furnace  coal  included.  Lots 
of  water  for  house  and  barn.  Electric  pump,  scenic, 
near  Whitney  Point  on  Route  11.  Possession,  $7,800, 
terms.  145  acres:  55  tillable,  timber,  all  modern 
conveniences,  good  soil,  lots  of  running  water  and  fruit. 
Keeps  20  cows,  %  mile  to  macadam  road  and  village; 
10  miles,  Cortland  (city).  Possession.  Low  price  for 
this  month;  $5,300,  $3,300  down.  88  acres:  35  acres 
beautiful  tractor  land.  Keeps  18  cows.  10-room  house, 
worth  $6,000.  Concrete  stables,  new  milk  house,  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity  this  Summer:  two  miles  to  large 
town,  hard  road,  central  school  bus.  Possession.  A 
bargain.  $4,300  cash.  Other  farms  in  Cortland  and 
Broome  Counties.  Myrtle  Moscrlp  with  Eastern  Realty 
Company,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y,  Phone:  144  F  11.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy-general  farm,  165  acres,  large 

house,  modern  dairy  barn:  $6,000.  20  head  stock. 
Farm  all  tractor,  all  equipment  $9,000.  State  highway 
dairy  farm,  342  acres,  10 -room  house,  improvements, 
30-cow  drive  through  barn,  large  trout  stream:  $11,000, 
terms.  Defuxe  poultry  farm  and  business,  modern  6- 
room  house,  all  improvements,  modern  poultry  houses 
for  over  2,000  layers.  Complete  line  of  latest  equip¬ 
ment.  including  picker,  starting  batteries,  cooler, 
tractor  on  rubber,  etc.  Retail  business  included; 
$22,000,  terms.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Bush's  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  100  acre  farm 

without  stock,  good  buildings;  near  Albany  or 
Saratoga.  BOX  189,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


May  17,  1947 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  113  acres  on  hard  road  three  mil 
from  Hammondsport  and  Keuka  Lake,  Modern  a 
room  house,  furnace,  electricity,  bathroom,  hot  ana 
cold  running  water.  School  bus  and  milk  route  Go  a 
barn,  3-car  garage,  hen  house  and  tool  shed  Ak 
tools  and  machinery  if  wanted.  Mrs.  Leon  Woodhn,,, 
R.  D.  1,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.  use’ 


PATCHOGUE,  L.  I. :  Large  attractive  furnished^™™ 
house,  excellent  neighborhood,  established  bus’n's, 
oil  burner,  large  plot,  old  shade  trees,  ideal  location 
five  minutes  walk  to  churches,  village,  amusements’ 
beach:  splendid  income.  $15,500.  BOX  5270  Rum! 
New-Yorker.  ’  ural 


216  ACRES,  about  55  are  inside  village,  can  biTsiua 
as  lots  or  factory  site,  etc.  with  railroad  on  one 
side.  House  and  bam  insured  for  $10,000  sr 
stanchions,  gas,  electricity;  price  $15,000  ' 
$10,000.  BOX  5273,  Rural  New-Yorker.  '  0 


WANT  to  buy  small  house,  good  condition,  few  acTeir 
modern  conveniences;  commute  N.  Y.  C.  No  car 
necessary;  school,  shopping.  BOX  5275,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  house  in  Suffolk  i’ount7 
Long  Island,  under  $3,000.  Will  consider  anv 
property  within  100  miles  of  N.  Y.  C.  Mr  W 
Sattler,  33  Gold  St.,  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may’ work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential 


FOR  rent:  Rooms  with  or  without  board.  Eliza  7“ 

Sanford  Margaretville,  N.  Y, 


ANDERSEN  Nursing  Home,  Jeffersonville,  n]  Y~ 

offers  best  of  care  to  patients  and  elderly  people- 
rates  $75  per  month  up.  Mrs.  Jens  Andersen,  Nurse 
and  masseuse. 


LADY  seeks  reasonable  accommodations.  Summer,  or 

permanent  in  refined  adult  Christian  family,  BON 
5221,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Country  board,  mlddleaged  male  pensioner 
permanent;  monthly  rate.  BOX  5224,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PENNSYLVANIA  hillside  farm,  near  Honesdale,  Pa., 
takes  boarders.  Beautiful  location,  good  food,  all 
modern  conveniences :  near  lakes.  Henry  Von  Stemm. 
R.  D.  2,  Honesdale,  Penna. 


GERMAN  couple,  boy  8,  Christian;  1  room,  board 
$20-$25  week,  July-August.  Man  work  two  weeks 
and  weekends  on  farm  or  what  have  you.  BOX  5238, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Boarders,  elderly  people  or  invalids. 

Private  homo,  located  between  Ithaca  and  Cortland. 
N.  Y.  BOX  5246,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Vacation  on  farm,  plain  food,  family  of 
three;  July.  Stuart  Gwydir,  134-31  246th  St. 

Rosedale,  L.  I. _ '  _ 

Wanted  for  August,  house  where  car  is  unnecessary; 

family  of  four.  BOX  5276,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Boarder,  private  country  home,  conveni¬ 
ence  to  city,  reasonable.  Petersen,  104  North  Ave., 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


SUMMER  board.  Farm.  Two  mothers,  two  young 
children  each.  Plumbing.  Within  100  miles  N.  Y.  C. 
State  rates,  details.  BOX  5277,  Rural  New-Yoiker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


FRESH  Oranges  and  grapefruit  right  from  the  trees. 

Send  your  orders  to  Walsingham  Groves  at  Largo, 
Florida.  We  fill  orders  for  alt  parts  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  Bushel  oranges  $4.45.  Mixed  oranges 
and  grapefruit  $4.30.  All  grapefruit  $4.20.  %  bushel 
oranges  $2.85.  Mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $2.70; 
grapefruit  $2.60.  This  is  sent  to  you  prepaid,  send 
check  with  order.  We  ship  any  amount  from  %  bushel 
to  a  carload.  We  grow  our  fruit  and  we  know  our 
fruit.  J.  A.  Walsingham,  Largo,  Florida. 


AVERY'S  Golden  honey  contains  no  buckwheat  or 
other  strong  flavored  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.85;  10  lbs. 
$5,50  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 


HONEY:  Guaranteed  eastern  United  States  honey. 

Regular  Gibson  quality  pure  clover  or  wildflower. 
5  lbs.  $2.85.  Postage  prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y'. 


MAPLE  sugar  $1.00  pound.  Maple  butternut  candy 
$1.50  pound.  Daniels.  Royalton,  Vt. 


HICKORY  smoked  shimp.  Beady  to  eat.  Enjoy  the 
delicious  appetizing  flavor  of  our  freshly  smoked 
shrimp  directly  from  the  sea  and  our  smokehouse  to 
you.  Once  you  try,  you'll  always  buy.  $2.00  a  pound 
postpaid,  Harvey’s,  Bowie  2,  Maryland.  


PURE  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  strawberry,  pineapple, 
grape,  raspberry.  Pound  jars.  Assortment  6  to  box 
$3.50,  Clover-blend  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.85.  C.  O.  D. 
David  Shields,  7  E.  Clinton  Ave.,  Oaklyn.  N.  J. 


PURE  maple  syrup:  Finest  quality  $6.50  per  gal. 

No.  2  quality  $5.50  F.  O.  B.  Walter  J.  Robertson, 
Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 
maple  sugar  $5.  Bert  I’rescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

HONEY :  In  glass  for  your  store  or  roadside  market. 

Guaranteed  top  quality.  Case  24  1-lb.  jars  $12.00; 
60  lb.  can  strained  and  liquefied  40c  lb.  Moorland 
Apiaries,  Attleboro,  Mass.  


FROZEN:  Pitted  sour  cherries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 

sugar,  $8.30.  Strawberries,  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6 
lbs.  sugar,  $11.00.  Columbian  raspberries.  24  lbs. 
fruit,  6  lbs.  sugar,  $12.00;  black  raspberries,  25  lbs. 

fruit,  5  lbs.  sugar,  $12.00.  Sliced  pie  apples,  23  lbs. 

fruit,  2  lbs.  sugar,  $5.50.  Blueberries,  30.  lbs.  syrup 

pack,  $10.40.  Peach  halves,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack,  $6.50. 

For  home  canning,  pies,  sauce,  preserves,  jelly,  bak¬ 
ing.  All  charges  prepaid.  Send  money  order. 
Thelm-Ott  Farms,  Box  R,  Webster,  New  York. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  $1.00  per  lb. ;  5  and  10 

lb.  containers.  Carroll  C.  Stanhope,  Montgomery, 
Vermont. _ . 

FANCY  Vermont  maple  syrup  at  production  cost,  $7.00 

gallon;  $3.75  half  gallon.  Sugar  cakes  $1.25  pound. 
Tub  $2.25  two  pound  can;  5  and  10  pound  cans  $1.00 
pound.  All  F.O.B.  Bartonvllle.  Arthur  P.  Wright, 
Bartonville,  Vt. 


GUARANTEED  pure  maple  syrup.  Fine  quality  1-3 

gallon  lots  $5.75  per  gallon,  larger  lots  $5.50  per 
gallon.  Second  grade  $5.00.  Sent  C.O.D.  or  money 
in  advance.  Kenneth  Knight,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Excellent  quality,  light,  mild  flavored.  Five 

lbs.  postpaid,  $2.65.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Moor- 

land  Apiaries.  Attleboro,  Mass. _ _ _ . 

DELICIOUS  Valencia  oranges  $4.60  bushel.  Grape¬ 
fruits  $4.10.  Mixed  $4.35  prepaid.  James  Kimber, 

Winter  Park,  Florida. _ _ _ _ 

DELICIOUS  light  honey,  5  lb.  pall  $2.35  prepaid. 

6-5  lb.  pails  $10.50;  24  1  lb.  jars  $9.50;  60  1b.  can 
$19  express  collect.  Behr  Bros,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Catskiu, 
New  York.  _ _ _ - 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw,  all  grades.  Will 
deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  It.  D.  14,  Fort  Plain,  N.  *• 
Phone  47-282. 


FOR  Sale;  54  cow  stanchions  complete;  54  drinking 

cups;  27  feed  dividers.  Will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale. 

Fair  Lawn  Dairy  Farms,  Fair  Lawn.  N.  J.  - - . 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.  $4-50 • 
3  lbs.  $5.85,  queens  included.  Booked  fjl]  ™ 
June  5th.  None  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton. 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ _ _ _ — — • 

FOR  Sale:  Farmall  F-20  in  excellent  condition,  Re¬ 

cently  overhauled,  new  tires.  Also  mounted  mu 
for  same.  W.  Roland,  Ringoes,  N.  J,  11 

LamhertviHe  934-R2. _ _ _ _ _ — — -* 

WANTED:  One  horse  hay  rake;  no  junk.  Fred  Bee  , 

Stanhope,  N.  J. _  _ _ — -rr 

FOR  Sale:  Used  Milwaukee  Rotary  tiller,  36"  to 
Ford-Ferguson  tractor.  L.  P.  Orth,  Callicoon^jv^^ 
WANTED:  A  set  of  professional  hand  carving  t“3- 
Kindly  state  number  of  tools  in  asking  price. 

5266.  Rural  New-Yorker.  — 


wuiat  iiow-iGuvvi.  _ _ _ — — - ^ 

lie,  like  new,  Meyers,  silver  ,£rln?f'  12  carter 
(arrow  sprayers,  pneumatic  rubber  tires,  u  ^ 
Horsepower  G.  E.  electric  motor,  complete  $iuu. 
Watson.  Hopatcong,  N.  J. _ _ _ — --rj1 

FOR  Sale:  Fordson  tractor  on  rubber;  also 

plow.  F.  Denzln,  Salem  Center,  Westchester 
New  York. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED;  Glass  for  greenhouse,  750  sq  «..  m 

mum  width  2  ft.  State  sIzob,  thickness,  P 

Alien.  Cedar  Lane,  Ossining,  N.  Y.  - 

WOODEN  lawn  signs,  white  enameled,  black  lettering. 

24x5  inches,  $3.00  postpaid.  Print  name,  m 
Baskow,  Eastport,  N.  Y. 
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Care  of  the  Pullets 


Growing  pullets  should  be  taught  to 
roost  as  soon  as  possible.  Chickens  that 
are  allowed  to  crowd  or  cuddle  up 
closely  together  may  get  overheated, 
which  never  pays.  It  may  also  cause 
smothering.  The  brooder  house  should 
be  supplied  with  proper  roosting  ac¬ 
commodations.  Teaching  young  chicks 
to  go  on  roosts  ,should  be  started  when 
they  are  only  a  few  weeks  old.  It  may 
prevent  an  outbreak  of  coccidiosis,  be¬ 
cause  crowding  leads  to  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  adbomen,  thereby  weaken¬ 
ing  the  bird  and  making  coccidiosis 
much  more  likely  to  occur.  Roosts 
should  be  about  18  inches  above  floor 
level  and  built  on  a  slant.  The  front 
edge  of  the  perch  should  project  just 
under  the  rear  edge  of  the  brooder 
stove  A  screened-in  pit  to  keep  the 
chicks  away  from  the  droppings  is  a 
very  good  way  to  arrange  the  roosts. 
Air  will  circulate  around  the  chickens 
and  they  continue  growing  better  than 
when  they  are  crowded  on  the  floor  of 
the  brooder  house. 

Of  course,  if  your  chickens  are  past 
this  age,  about  12  or  15  weeks  old,  it 
will  do  them  no  harm  to  roost  in  the 
trees.  At  that  age  chickens  can  usually 
stand  a  pretty  heavy  rain  and  they  will 
be  much  better  off  in  the  trees  than 
they  would  be  without  any  roosts. 
Letting  the  chickens  roost  outside  will 
lessen  any  damage  that  might  occur  if 
they  are  crowded  in  their  house.  You 
will  find  that  chickens  crowded  into 
corners  are  more  apt  to  get  colds, 
caused  by  their  getting  sweaty  and  then 
going  outside  in  this  condition.  This  is 
very  risky  and  often  leads  to  colds  and 
roup.  So,  if  some  of  the  chickens  want 
to  roost  in  the  trees,  let  them  do  it. 
They  can  stay  out  late  in  the  Fall 
without  danger  of  catching  colds.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  these 
will  be  your  earliest  and  best  laying 
pullets.  The  leaves  on  the  trees  will 
help  to  protect  them  from  rain  storms 
and  hail  if  you  do  get  a  storm  in  the 
night.  Another  advantage  is  protection 
against  rats,  skunks  or  any  other  ani¬ 
mals  that  might  like  to  visit  your 
brooder  house  during  the  night.  They 
don’t  harm  your  chickens  when  they 
are  in  the  trees.  So,  when  your 
chickens  seek  new  roosting  quarters, 
don’t  drive  them  back  in  their 
crowded  house;  it  would  be  far  wiser 
to  drive  them  into  the  trees. 

If  your  chickens  are  early,  do  not 
hold  them  back  from  laying  early. 
Pullets  that  start  laying  in  June  or 
July  may  go  into  a  molt  in  the  Fall 
and  holding  them  back  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  a  molt.  It  will  only  cause  them 
to  lay  smaller  eggs  and  less  of  them. 
It  retards  maturity,  the  birds  will  be 
stunted,  and  their  constitution  is  apt 
to  be  permanently  impaired.  A  safe 
and  satisfactory  plan  is  to  grow  the 
pullets  right,  and  then  increase  their 
body  weight  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  feeding 
a  good  mash  which  takes  care  of  nu¬ 
trition  essentials  and  by  graining  the 
birds  heavily,  preferably  hopper  feed¬ 
ing  the  grains  without  attempting  to 
cut  down  on  their  mash. 

Make  certain  your  growing  pullets 
have  water  at  all  times.  During  July 
and  August  they  will  need  more  water 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year 
and  the  waterers  are  more  apt  to  run 
dry  than  when  the  pullets  are  in  their 
laying  house.  When  pullets  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  without  a  constant  supply 
of  clean  water  and  do  not  consume  the 
amount  needed,  they  become  thin  and 
lose  weight.  Fat,  flesh  and  eggs  are 
largely  water,  so  it  is  understandable 
that  in  order  to  have  heavy  chickens 
and  chickens  that  grow  steadily  and 
sturdily  they  must  be  supplied  with 
good,  clean,  fresh  water  at  all  times. 
Make  it  a  practice  to  wash  and  brush 
the  waterers  daily  to  remove  the  slime 
around  the  edges  of  the  container. 
One  handy  way  to  supply  water  to  the 
growing  stock  is  to  put  a  barrel  on 
a  stoneboat  or  skids,  hook  on  the  trac¬ 
tor  or  a  horse,  and  haul  the  water  to 
your  chickens.  Don’t  let  the  barrels 
stand  in  the  sun.  Pick  out  a  nice  shady 
spot.  We  have  a  hog  water er  attached 
to  our  barrel  and  the  chickens  drink 
from  it.  It  supplies  plenty  of  water  all 
day  long  and  it  stays  fresh  too.  If 
there  is  any  water  left  in  the  barrel  at 
night,  we  empty  it  before  it  is  refilled. 
The  barrel  is  scrubbed  out  and  then 
refilled  right  from  the  pump. 

It  has  always  been  a  debate  as  to 
when  to  house  the  pullets.  Some  say 
as  soon  as  they  start  laying  even  if 
this  is  in  June  or  July.  If  feed  is  short, 
it  is  wise  to  let  the  pullets  stay  out  as 
tong  as  possible.  If  you  can  separate  the 
early  layers  from  the  later  ones,  and 
still  keep  them  on  range,  it  would  be 
one.  Those  that  mature  first  are  usually 
tne  ones  that  have  been  the  bullies  on 
range,  and  the  rest  of  the  flock  does 
nfu  er  ^  have  been  shifted  to  some 
otner  range.  You  might  divide  the  range 

iainc*  Provide  another  shelter.  One 
snould  have  nests  that  have  been  dark- 
?ed  for  the  earliest  layers.  Both  pens 
oould  be  fed  the  same.  The  slower 
maturing  birds  will  then  have  a  better 
J?,aJlce  as  they  get  along  better  with 
lav  S  ^heir  own  kind,  and  they  will 

, more  e§§s  when  there  are  no 
ghters  to  harass  them, 
vni  .eaving  these  pullets  on  range, 
hpr!  Wl^  find  they  grow  into  larger 

ns  with  a  more  rugged  constitution 


and  ability  to  utilize  more  feed.  A  bird 
that  is  well  grown  out  before  she  is 
housed  doesn't  lay  pullet  size  eggs 
very  long.  Pullets  can  be  left  out  until 
the  first  light  snow  or  freeze.  They 
will  get  more  green  feed  and  your  egg 
cost  will  be  less  and  profits  more.  If 
the  pullets  are  kept  in  too  early,  they 
won’t  be  eating  as  long  during  the  day. 
They  go  to  roost  earlier  than  the 
range  birds  and  don’t  get  up  as  early. 
Try  to  have  some  early  rye  pasture  for 
these  range  birds.  A  freeze  doesn’t 
harm  it  in  the  Fall  and  the  birds  will 
get  a  lot  of  good  from  it.  If  you  can 
have  rye  pasture  near  your  laying 
house,  it  will  be  great  for  your  hens 
to  pick  on  on  nice  days  when  they 
can  be  turned  out  in  the  Winter  after 
they  have  been  housed.  This  will  give 
them  extra  green  feed  and  help  egg 
production.  mrs.  o.  c. 


Range  or  Confinement? 

Your  success  in  putting  out  pullets 
on  the  range  will  depend  on  having 
the  birds  protected  from  bad  weather; 
having  feed  and  water  easily  accessible 
for  them  even  in  bad  weather;  and 
then  watching  them  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  both  night  and  day  to  see  that 
no  harm  befalls  them.  Hardening  off 
birds  before  they  are  placed  in  range 
shelters  will  eliminate  most  of  the 
trouble  due  to  crowding  and  huddling 
after  they  have  been  placed  on  range. 
Hardening  off  can  begin  just  as  soon 
as  you  start  reducing  heat  on  your 
growing  chicks,  and  involves  the  whole 
process  of  training  the  birds  to  look 
out  for  themselves,  and  to  roost  and 
live  under  natural  temperatures  and 
environment.  There  are  of  course  those 
people  who  have  and  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  under  their  own  farm  con¬ 
ditions  to  rear  all  their  chickens  in 
confinement.  However,  there  will  be 
many  who  will  try  a  confinement  plan 
and  then  return  to  range  rearing  again, 
as  have  many  others  in  the  past. 

We  move  in  cycles,  or  circles,  and  we 
who  have  been  associated  with  the 
chicken  business  for  a  long  period  have 
seen  these  cycles  repeat  themselves. 
What  has  happened  in  many,  cases  is 
that  the  advantages  of  confinement 
brooding  obtain  up  to  10  to  12  weeks. 
Thus  a  lot  of  birds  are  grown  inside 
completely  up  to  the  age  mentioned 
and  from  there  on  they  are  range 
reared.  Thus  we  have  developed  a 
judicious  combination  of  confinement 
and  free  range  that  takes  advantage  of 
the  best  in  both  systems  without  all 
of  the  disadvantages  of  either.  Having 
tried  both  of  these  systems  and  having 
done  all  the  work  myself,  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  of  the  advantages  are 
in  either  one. 

If  you  have  a  specific  set  of  troubles 
that  can  only  be  licked  by  complete 
confinement,  then  that  is  the  answer 
for  you.  Later  after  having  overcome 
this,  a  return  to  range  brooding  and 
rearing  may  be  advisable.  Many  people 
have  spent  so  much  money  for  extra 
buildings  in  order  to  rear  everything 
in  confinement  that  now  they  cannot 
afford  to  return  to  range  rearing.  Some, 
no  doubt,  have  hesitated  to  return  to 
range  rearing  as  it  would  mean  a 
possible  loss  of  prestige  if  they  should 
admit  that  it  did  not  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  claimed.  After  all,  we 
often  hate  to  pull  in  our  necks  when 
we  stick  them  out  too  far.  Personally, 
I  hold  to  a  middle  of  the  road  view, 
having  tried  both  and  having  ob¬ 
served  results  secured  by  thousands  of 
poultrymen. 

If  you  plan  to  put  your  pullets  on 
range,  why  not  provide  a  good  pasture 
such  as  Ladino  clover?  Many  people 
just  put  their  birds  outdoors,  but  make 
little,  if  any,  effort  to  provide  good 
pasture  conditions.  A  good  grass  or 
clover  range  must  be  seeded  and 
properly  fertilized  and  there  is  still  time 
to  make  these  seedings.  If  you  put  this 
kind  of  a  range  into  use,  you  will  be 
pleased  with  its  results.  However,  don’t 
expect  pullets  to  do  as  well  on  a  piece 
of  bare  ground,  where  contamination 
generally  becomes  excessive,  as  they 
would  on  a  good  range.  T.  B.  Charles 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

“Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 

Game  Birds,”  Morley  A.  Jull _ 3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys 

G.  T.  Klein . 2.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


K)K  KHUUKtSS  ANU  PKUMI 

J.  J.  Warren  has  utilized  many  years  of  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  Laying  Tests  as  a  basis  forAhe  con¬ 
stant  development  of  his  R.  I.  RE®  stock.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  slightest  failure  was  detected  in  these  test 
teams — there  was  a  new  starting  point  in  the  drive 
for  perfection  in  Warren  Reds.  The  remarkable 
development  in  LIVABILITY  and  PRODUCTION 
is  proved  by  the  high  positions  maintained  by 
Warren  Reds,  year  after  year  Thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers  voluntarily  testify  that  this  progress 
is  constantly  reflected  in  the  chicks  they  buy  from 
J.  J.  Warren.  Write  for  the  free  catalog  that 
shows  you  your  profit  in  Warren  Reds’  progress. 
Latest  Reports  from  Current  Contests: 

Texas  (4th  month) — -High  Pen.  all  breeds:  1323 
eggs,  1363.90  points.  2nd  High  Pen,  all  breeds: 
1327  eggs,  1347.90  points.  High  Hen,  all 
breeds:  116  eggs,  120.95  points.  2nd  and  3rd 
High  Hens,  all  breeds. 

Storrs,  Conn.  (22nd  week)— High  Pen,  all  breeds: 

1733  eggs,  1813.90  points. 

Missouri  (4th  month)  —  2nd  High  Hen,  all  breeds: 
108  eggs,  112.65  points.  2nd  Red  Pen:  955 
eggs,  1017.10  points. 

Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  (5th  month)  —  2nd  Red  Pen: 
1243  eggs,  1290  points. 

Massachusetts  State  Contract  for  33,000  Chicks 
For  the  16th  consecutive  year,  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  awarded  its  contract  for  approximately 
33,000  chicks  to  J.  J.  Warren.  Thus,  flock  managers 
throughout  the  State  express  their  continuing  ap¬ 
proval  of  Warren  Reds’  blood,  breeding  and  quality. 
R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Priee  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mas*. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D 


You  Earn  Better  Profits 

1.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big. 

—Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds — High  Vigor.  B.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth— Even_  Color. 

^.’Feathering 


TODAY 


-rPJ-06 


Moot., 

e,*OSSES 


WRITE  FOB 


Get  the  full  facts  about 
pur  N.H.,  U.S.  Approved  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  stock.  Write— 


”’k«for 

Prices. 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM  exeter, 


( Trade-Name  Rea.  U.  S.  Pat  Of 


RARIN’  TO  GROW! 


IZZERINKTUM  chicks  are  burst- 
with  eagerness  to  prove  their 
qualities — high  livability,  heavy 
production  and  fine  meat  quality.  Just 
add  your  good  management  to  this 
ramous  strain  —  and  watch  your  profits  grow ! 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Prices 
New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air,  Express  and  Parcel  Post. 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston.  N.  H. 


'FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 

.write  NICHOLS 

OF  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 

Get  our  new  catalog  telling  how  Nichols 
’Know  How”  and  10-point  breeding  program 
has  built  and  is  improving  a  strain  noted  for 
broiler  and  egg  profits.  CHICKS  BY  AIR 
We  ship  Nichols  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean  Chicks  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  26 - KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


BROOKSIDE 

_ LEGHORNS 

BROOKSIDE  First,  second  and  fourth  high 

hen  in  the  Leghorn  breed  at 
the  N.  J.  Hunterdon  Co.  1944- 


45  test.  Two  to  four  year  old 
breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Also  Neiw  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  Day  old  chicks, 
four  week  old  pullets.  W'rite  for  Cir  and  Price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery  IQO  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns _ ..$10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Stuck' s  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg..  12.00  22.00  3.00 

II.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C  O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.,  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  or  ENGLISH  Large  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

and  Rrown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA _  15.00  18.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  9.00  15.00  8.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  -  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 


Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns.... $  9.50  $19.00  $  4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds....  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp’l  Rk-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Before  you  buy  chicks 

Send  for  your 

rnrr  hubbard 
Hill  catalog 


Tells  you  why 

HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

live  • . .  grow  fast .  • .  produce 

You’ll  want  this  valuable,  well-illustrated 
catalog!  It  gives  full  facts  why  Hubbard’s 
profit-bred  New  Hampshires  make  more 
money  for  you!  Tells  why  Hubbard’s 
chicks  live,  grow  fast,  feather 
rapidly,  develop  into  pullets  that 
lay  more  eggs— heavy-meated 
broilers  that  get  to  market  quickly. 

Every  Hubbard  chick  comes  to 
you  direct  from  the  breeding 
source— U.  S.  Approved  and  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Send  for  your  cata-  i 
log  now! 

[CUP  AND  MAIL  TODAY  I 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  me  your  free  catalog ! 

Name _ 

Town— _ State _ 


V 


8ACKED  BY 
YEARS  OF  , 


GH0RNS  VtAHS  OF  * 
CorOkUP^toof/ 


records  up 
Catalog  free. 

BOX  R, 


to 


Save  feed  and  flock: 
replacement  costs  by 
housing  Cedarhurst  long 
term  layers.  (5  year 
1006  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Six  and  eight  weeks  old  large  type  "White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Minorca  Leghorn  hybrids.  From  heavy 
laying  egg  bred  strains.  Quality  pullets  grown 
on  free  range.  Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


CHOICE  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Eight  to  twelve  weeks  old.  Floor 
raised  from  our  own  Champion  strain. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 

MONTVALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


4  ULLliIS  Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 

Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 

BABY  CAPONS  4  Wks.  $47.50-100 

DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  PULLET  CHICKS 
HANSON  LEGHORN  PULLETS  FOUR  WEEKS  37c. 
HEAVY’  BREED  PULLETS  FOUR  WEEKS  33c. 

BUCK  HILL  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Hackettstown,  NJ. 


NOTICE 

PRODUCERS  OF  HIGH  QUALITY  EGGS 
During  the  Coming  Months  of  Highest  Production 
We  are  continuing  to  pay  our  Regular  Extra  Premiums, 
for  Quality  Eggs.  ’‘Make  that  effort”  of  Producing 
Fine  Quality  Eggs.  “Worthwhile”  by  Shipping  to  — 

J.  PENSTEIN’S  SONS 

346  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

Licensed  and  Bonded  by  The  State  of  New  York. 
Ref.  Central  Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Greenwich 
and  Jay  Streets,  New  York  City.  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.,  2HL.  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  in  business  120  years.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  Prices  assured.  If  you  are 
near  our  following  branch  receiving  stations  you  can 
have  your  eggs  picked  up  by  telephoning 

WATKINS  GLEN  105  BATH  441 

SPENCER  78 

All  other  sections  please  ship  direct  to  New  York  City. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

TANCER  BROS.  42  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TOP  PRICES  AND,  PROMPT  RETURNS  ASSURE®. 
Supply  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express. 

Bonded  and  Licensed  —  Established  1897. 


liive  IPoultrv  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  FANCY  BROWN  AND  WHITE  EGGS 

By  Bonded  Dealer.  Write  to  EDWARD’S  FARMS 
185-08  JAMAICA  AVE.,  JAMAICA,  NEW  YORK 


S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  3t.,*New^Yffr 
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Leading  All  Pens 
In  U.S.  This  Year 

Up  to  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds, 
all  egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  had  laid  737  eggs  and 
773.15  points  to  date  or  92%  pro¬ 
duction  and  average  egg  size  of 
25  oz.  per  doz.  Wilt  this  new  pen 
continue  to  lead?  Probably  not. 


ORDER  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 
Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of 
orders  for  1947,  but  just  the  same  if  you  send 
us  your  order  now  we  can  supply  you  with  chicks 
on  almost  any  date  you  want  delivery.  Order 


straight  run,  pullets,  or  cockerels  —  95%  accuracy 
guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

(NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  .  stock  in 
detail  and  explains  how  we  have  built  up  our 
strain  of  White  Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  our  world  record  pen  and  tells  how 
their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  to  the  WTiite 
Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Write  for 
this  catalog  today. _ 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  30  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAYS 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 

Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  ,  .  .  .  , 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder.  y°Andhl  It S  Days"  t» 
list  and  Folder.  raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Chicks 
shipped  when  you  want  them.  A11  chicks  guaranteed  true  to  breed. 
Shipped  parcel  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 


FOR  OUR 
TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM 
TESTED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


White  and  Barred  Rocks 
Columbia  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

White  Wyandottes . 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 

White,  Black  and  Buff  Minorcas.. 

Bronze,  Baby  Turkey  Poults,  $65.00  per 


Non  Sexed  Cockerels  Pullets 
Prices  Per  100 

$  9.90  $11.95  $12.40 


10.95 

10.95 


11.95 

3.50 


13.40 

18.40 


*5; 


.50 

'ANY  BREED 
ANY  SEX 
WE  SELECT 
NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 


$7.95 


Per 

100 


100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $25.00  per  100. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


Order  wolf  “farmers’  friend”  chicks 


Direct  from  this  Ad,  or  write  for  24-Page  GUIDE  BOOK  and  1947  CALEN¬ 
DAR  that  tells  how  selective  mating  and  rigid  culling  have  built  up  the  pro¬ 
ducing  ability  of  8  POPULAR  BREEDS.  Describes  Prices  per  1 00  Chicks 
and  illustrates  our  various  matings.  Tells  how  to  "AA"  “AAA” 

make  money  with  your  flock.  Breed  Mofing  Mating  Mating 

ALL  BREEDING  BIRDS  s.c.  Wh;te  Leghorn.  . . S1 1.50  $12,50  $13  50 

blood  tested  and  under  Leghorn  l»ullet* .  22.00  23.00  25".00 

APA  SUPERVISION  Leghorn  Cockerel. .  3.00  3.50  4  00 

ONLY  sx  BOOKS  ORDER  white  or  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh. 

Balance  C.O.D.  Wyans., SuffOrps.,  Rock-Red  Hybrids  12.00  13.00  14.00 

For  less  than  100  chicks  Pullets  of  above  breeds .  15.50  16.50 

5  C  °  pr  ce*  Cockerels  of  above  breeds .  12.00  13.00 

3££  Cb,cPks.CeS  °n  Heavy  Jersey  White  Can,, .  13.25  14.25  15.25 

DON'T  WAIT—.  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed .  11.00  12.00  13.00 

ORDER  NOW!  Assorted  Mixed .  10.00  11.00  12.00 


for 

FREE 

GUIDE 


BOOK 

WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept  5  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LAYCRSl 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 

1IACK1CD  pedigreed 
IyIUdIiEK  leghorn  farm 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


PROFIT 

BRED 

and 

PROFIT 

BOUND 


HALL  BROTHERS’  ^ 

ckicM 

Described  in  detail  in  the 
most  elaborate,  colorful1 
and  informative  poultry 
catalog  ever  published  1 
No  matter  where 
you  buy  chicks, 
read  our  catalog 
before  placing 
your  order.  Send 
for  your  copy 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC. 

Bax  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


For  More 


And  Meat 


Clements’  Chicks  are  bred  especially  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs 
and  quick  development  of  solid  meat.  Every  Clements’  Chick  inherits  all 
the  money-making  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  Clements  sensa¬ 
tional  Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  Reds,  Barred  Hocks,  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers. 

MAINE-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  ^ 

Writ©  today  for  Catalog  —  Order  Clements  Chicks  and  be  sure  of  top  Quality. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 


Box  25 


Winterport,  Maine 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK  fl 


Would  you  let  me  know  whether  the 
Pioneer  Post,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  is  reliable? 
They  asked  for  helpers  to  work  at 
home  mailing  circulars  for  them.  I 
answered  the  advertisement  and  they 
wrote  asking  for  10  cents  for  particu¬ 
lars.  I  sent  it  and  in  reply  they  re¬ 
quested  $2.00.  I  would  like  to  mail 
circulars  in  my  spare  time  but  I  do  not 
want  to  throw  my  money  away.  Would 
you  go  into  it?  mrs.  m.  v.  c.  m. 

New  York 

No,  we  would  not.  This  particular 
concern  is  new  to  us  but  the  inevitable 
earmarks  are  apparent.  First  they  get 
your  interest  by  the  advertisement,  and 
follow  it  with  the  regulation  build-up 
for  many  schemes,  which  invariably 
ask  for  more  and  more  money.  Many 
times  such  concerns  ask  you  to  dis¬ 
tribute  circulars  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors  that  you  would  not  dream 
of  offering  them.  If  it  is  not  circulars  it 
is  some  other  plan,  which,  you  can  rest 
assured,  will  net  more  to  the  concern 
than  to  you.  We  would  approach  such 
a  scheme  with  much  caution  and  the 
best  method  would  be  to  find  some 
one  who  had  followed  up  the  propo¬ 
sition  and  has  had  practical  experience. 
It  does  not  appeal  to  us.  There  are 
many  similar  advertisements  and  the 
cash  you  are  asked  to  send  is  the  im¬ 
portant  factor. 

Dr.  William  B.  Herzka  was  indicted 
for  grand  larceny.  His  scheme  was 
under  investigation  for  some  time.  He 
replied  to  advertisements  in  which  a 
war  veteran  stated  he  was  prepared  to 
invest  money  in  business  and  desired  a 
partner.  One  veteran  advertised  for  a 
partner  in  the  photographic  line.  Dr. 
Herzka  represented  that  he  had  a 
method  for  the  manufacture  of  colored 
motion  pictures.  He  offered  the  veteran 
a  job  at  $100  per  week  if  he  would  pur¬ 
chase  two  shares  of  stock  at  $1,000  per 
share.  The  company  called  Renacolor 
Film  Company  was  located  in  the 
doctor’s  four  room  apartment  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  The  veteran  was  not  to  receive 
the  salary  until  the  plant  was  in  pro¬ 
duction  but  a  bonus  was  promised.  The 
whole  plan  involved  a  deliberate 
swindle  of  the  veteran  and  an  attempt 
to  get  the  money  he  had  saved  to  start 
a  business  of  his  own.  When  several 
similar  complaints  were  received  and 
an  investigation  started  a  number  of 
investors  were  found  and  the  criminal 
proceedings  were  brought  against  Dr. 
Herzka.  His  activities  will  be  curtailed 
for  some  time. 

I  have  been  a  reader  many  years  and 
would  not  be  without  your  paper.  This 
is  what  I  do  with  the  good  advice  from 
Publisher’s  Desk.  I  clip  out  and  paste 
the  items  in  a  book  that  I  call  the 
“Rural  New-Yorker  Read  and  Think, 
Good  Advice,  Wise  Lesson  Book.”  My 
husband  calls  it  “The  Lessons  Learned — 
Money  Saver  Book.”  mrs.  e.  k. 

New  York 

This  is  a  good  practice  and  we 
recommend  it.  Some  years  ago  we 
published  a  book  called  “Hindsights,” 
which  served  the  same  purpose  and 
many  people  reported  that  it  saved 
them  considerable  money.  Perhaps  a 
second  and  revised  edition  will  be 
issued  when  paper  is  available.  In  the 
mean  time,  note  the  ear  marks  of  tricks 
and  schemes  and  keep  a  record  of  them, 
or  at  least  keep  them  in  mind.  Certain 
lines  are  usually  followed  in  fake 
schemes. 

Veterans  are  warned,  particular¬ 
ly  those  visibly  wounded,  against 
following  up  advertisements  offer¬ 
ing  light  easy  work  and  no  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  High  commis¬ 
sions  are  promised.  The  “manager”  at 
some  hotel  is  often  conducting  a  high 
pressure  magazine  subscription  racket 
which  exploits  the  wounded  veterans. 
Many  towns  do  not  permit  solicitations 
by  unregistered  out-of-town  people, 
and  require  bonds  and  other  identifi¬ 
cation.  It  is  reported  that  while  ”  a 
goodly  amount  may  he  earned  in 
commissions  by  long  hours  of  hard 
work,  the  “manager”  presents  his  bill 
for  hotel  rooms,  meals  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  so  that  the  “credit”  vanishes 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  It  is  noted  that 
only  the  cheapest  of  unknown  and 
worthless  pulp  magazines  are  peddled 
in  this  “sympathy  gag  magazine” 
scheme.  Disillusioning  experiences  have 
been  reported  by  some  of  the  victims. 

Two  men  were  arrested  on  the  old 
“handkerchief  swindle.”  To  a  passer¬ 
by  they  showed  a  folded  handkerchief, 
which  they  claimed  had  just  been 
picked  up  and  contained  a  sum  of 
money.  In  this  case  the  passerby 
walked  off  and  did  not  bite.  If  he  had 
the  suggestion  would  have  been  made 
to  take  the  money  to  a  bank  and  verify 
its  genuineness,  leaving  his  own  watch 
or  other  jewelry  as  security  for  his  re¬ 
turn.  Needless  to  say  the  confederates 
would  not  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
victim  and  he  would  find  that  all  he 
had  was  a  wad  of  paper.  This  is  a 
racket  that  has  been  worked  for 
centuries,  but  it  is  dusted  off  and 
brought  out  every  once  in  awhile  and 
strangely  enough  some  one  falls  for  the 
trick.  We  are  glad  one  man  passed  it 
up. 


May  17,  1947 
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B AB  Y$-J 
CHICKS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE 


PER 

100 


-  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Brenda,.,, 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free) 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  fammf. 
for  RAPID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATHr* 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roaster* 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circuia°rr 
1  SEPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED  nur 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PR°ic| 
DEPT.  F 

ROCK  l  AMD 

MASS.  1 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


CHAMBmm 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

CHOOSE  CHICKS  CAREFULLY 

For  greatest  profits  you  should 
choose  your  chicks  as  carefully  as 
you  do  your  equipment  and  feed. 
Chamberlin  Barred  Bocks  wtli 
more  than  fill  your  needs  for 
High  Livability,  Quick  Growth, 
Meat  Quality  and  Heavy  Egg 
Production.  order  yours  now  to  be  sure  of  delivery, 
5.500  Yt.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Chicks 
straight-run  or  sexed.  Write  today  for  free  book¬ 
let  and  prices. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  -  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 

mms: 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

WORLD'S 


OLDEST 

STRAIN. 


U.S. 
R.O.P. 
A  State 
Supervised 

Here's  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America's 
meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Writs  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

For  High  Egg  Production,  Meat  Quality,  Attractive 
Appearance— start  with  Combs’  Barred  Rock  Chicks. 
Their  profit  making  quality  will  make  you  another 
satisfied  owner.  N.  H.  -  U.  8.  Pullorum  Clean  Ap¬ 
proved  breeders.  Write  for  folder,  then  order  early. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings— write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.  T.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
FREE  CATALOG. 


U.  S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Aroond 

CATALOG 
FREE 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DepL  1-3,  Vineland,  H. J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty  years  of  breeding  and  hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Write  for  FREE  -'iroular.  . 

rullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  Per  100  Per  luo 
BIO  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Grade  AA  White  Leghorns.  ...$!  1.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshires  .  15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers...  11.00  ONLY 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick  —  Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Prop),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GRAYBILLS 


PENNA.  f 

_ i  i  , 

Hatches  each  week.  Order  from  ad  or  ask  for  Free 
Catalog.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Graybill’s  Large  Type  100  Str.  Run  Pits-  Ck 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Black  Minorcas .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

New  Hampshires .  16.00  22.00  2. 

Rock-Red  Cross,  W.  Rocks .  14.00  8.00  I2.w 

Barred  Rocks... .  14.00  8.00  2.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  All  flocks  have  been  bloou- 
tested  for  R.  W.  D.  by  a  registered  \  eterlnary 
under  the  Penna  State  Official  Agglutination  tu 
method,  reactors  removed.  . 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R,  Thompsontown,  ra. 


OFQUfiim-C/)SH0tCM 


mm 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Lias- 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100_  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns . a  no 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  8.00  JO- 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds .  13.00  18.00  [0- 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  18.00  • 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALlSTERVILLE,  Pa- 


lEHMAN^ 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits,  f^ls- 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  >■» 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. ..  .$1  LOO  $20.00  J  - 

U.S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  *2.00  22.00 

Rarred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  18.00  --g 

Rock-Red  Cross.  R.  I.  Reds .  13.00  18.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13-00  *8.00  1 

Lehman  Strawser's  Hatchery.  Box  R.  McAlisterville, 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion  ’  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mils*  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M, 
11  days  in  advance  o!  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 

valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
nft.  Vernon.  N.  Y. _ _ 

it-nviKN.  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids'  Balary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance, 
superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman, 

afi  Priin rose  Are.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
anme  privileges,  BOX  4192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  lor  career 

as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allertan  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 
Massachusetts. 

rnOK  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr. Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  Hand;  single,  young  man.  experience  necessary. 

For  modern  Guernsey  farm,  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  Good  wages  and  proposition  for  right  qualifica¬ 
tion  s^B^^^ickJ_>lakoma_Farms;_JFairporti_N;_Y1 

WANTED:  Herdsman  to  take  charge  of  90  cow  herd 

and  fields.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  and 
able  to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  Wages  $220 
per  month,  plus  modem  6  room  bouse  with  all 
modem  conveniences;  central  New  Jersey.  BOX  5050, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

LAUNDRESS  experienced.  Modern  equipment.  Light 

wort  Good  pay,  room  and  board.  Long  season.  Give 
all  information  in  first  letter.  Northwoods  Dude 
Ranch,  Adirondack  Mts.,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Single,  sober,  able  bodied  man  to  operate 

milking  machines  and  do  general  farm  work;  wages 
$100  to  $125  per  month  with  room  and  board.  BOX 
5104,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

NEED  clerk,  office  assistant,  handy  man,  cook  waitress 

to  operate  store  and  Summer  hotel.  Apply  giving 
reference.  Haquette  Lake  Supply  Co.,  Baquette  Lake, 
New  York, _ 

MILKERS:  Must  be  familiar  with  De  Laval  milking 

machines.  Top  wages  offered  for  experienced  men. 
Home  with  all  conveniences  including  room  and 
board.  State  age,  qualifications.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms, 
750  Union  Ave..  Union,  New  Jersey. _ 

CHAMBERMAID,  experienced.  Good  pay  and  tips. 

also  room  and  board.  Long  season.  Give  all  infor¬ 
mation  in  first  letter.  Northwoods  Dude  Ranch, 
Adirondack  Mts.  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN:  Cook  and  general  houseworkcr,  must  be 
able  to  serve.  Clean,  reliable  and  willing.  Holland. 
German  or  Scandanavian  preferred.  Nice  borne  sur- 
burban  New  Jersey.  Good  pay,  kind  treatment, 
plasant  room.  Reply  stating  age,  previous  experience, 
references.  BOX  5145,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COTTAGE  couples  for  older  boys:  $4,764  per  year  less 
maintenance;  48  hours  per  week;  5  annual  in¬ 
crements,  vacation  and  sick  leave  with  pay.  Should 
have  high  school  education  and  experience  in  hand¬ 
ling  boys  groups.  See  or  write  Dr.  H.  D.  Williams 
at  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  (near 
Warwick),  New  York. 

COTTAGE  couples  for  younger  boys;  $4,032  per  year, 
less  maintenance;  48  hours  per  week;  annual  in¬ 
crements  for  5  years ;  vacation  and  sick  leave  with 
pay.  Should  have  high  school  education  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  boys.  See  or  write  Dr.  H.  D. 
Williams  at  New  York  State  Training  School  for 
Boys,  (near  Warwick).  New  York. 

WANTED:  Mother’s  helper  to  live  in  country.  At¬ 
tractive  surroundings,  family  atmosphere.  Must  like 
children.  Write  H.  Griffin,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  St. 
■Tames,  Long  Island. 

WANTED:  Man  and  Wife,  no  chUdren,  as  house  father 
and  mother  to  group  of  boys  at  Kis-Lyn  Industrial 
School.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Prefer  man  with  dairy 
or  farm  experience.  Write  Clarence  E.  Horton, 
Superintendent,  Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Single  men  and  women  for  attendant 

positions,  private  psychiatric  hospital.  Westchester 
County,  environs  of  New  York  City.  Experience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  necessary.  Beginning  salary  $140 
per  month  less  reasonable  deduction  for  maintenance. 
Excellent  food.  Comfortable  housing.  44  hour  week. 
Receive  ambulatory  sick  care,  and  two  weeks'  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  for  each  full  year  of  service.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Inquire  or  write  Director  of  Nursing, 
New  York  Hospital,  Westchester  Division,  White 
Plains,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Assistant  manager  on  one  of  the  largest 
New  York  State  turkey  breeding  farms.  Modern 
nouse  furnished.  Write,  giving  complete  experiences 
and  salary  expected  to  BOX  5179,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Female  and  male  employees  at  Hudson 

River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y".  Imme¬ 
diate  appointments.  Registered  nurses  $2,040-$2,610! 
Pf  year.  Ward  attendants  $1,600-$2,200  per  year. 
»b  days  off  duty  per  year  with  pay  and  liberal  sick 
lime  allowances  and  care  with  pay.  Quarters  at  hospital 
available  at  moderate  rates.  Applicants  may  call  at 
Director  01  Wr*to  Br<  Wirt  C.  Groom,  Acting  Senior 

WANTED:  Capable  young  man,  experienced  milker 

and  farm  worker  and  able  to  run  a  retail  milk 
$150  per  month.  References  required.  BOX 
5198,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  MIddleaged  woman  (preferably  Swedish) 
to  work  In  small  family.  Summer  months:  starting 
June  1st.  Must  be  good  cook.  References  exchanged. 

_r3-  Alice  Keator,  Washington  Depot ,  Conn. _ 

HAVING  sold  entire  herd  require  middleaged  married 
•nan,  small  family,  general  knowledge  farm  crops 
and  maintenance.  Permanent  position.  Good  house,  all 
improvements.  Location  New  Jersey.  Satisfactory 
references  required.  State  wages.  Opening  available 
now.  HQX  5232.  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

IARMeu;  Orchard  experience  necessary.  Also  poultry 

work.  Good  wages.  Apply  Geo.  B.  Hausman, 
Coopersburg,  Route  2.  Pa. _ 

RELIABLE  cheerful  white  woman,  fond  of  children, 

to  help  mother  with  cooking  and  light 
nousework,  no  laundry,  large  happy  family.  New 
J-anaan,  Conn.  Own  two  rooms  and  bath;  $100 
Monthly.  BOX  5233,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  orchardlst,  capable  of  managing  50 

8cr®’>  Well  established  business,  modem  machinery ; 
near  New  York.  Complete  charge.  State  age.  Refer- 
ejices.  BOX  5235,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Wanted-.  Cottage  couple,  Protestant  children's  Instl- 

f k°y9  aged  8 lx  to  12.  One  half  hour  trip 
\oi.  „an(*  Central  Station.  Experience  not  necessary, 
jrlte  BOX  5227,  Rural  New-Yorker  for  appointment. 

wanted  :Cottage  couple,  Protestant  children's  instl- 
tution  Excellent  living  facilities,  commuting  time 
Central  One-half  hour.  Experience  not  neces- 
ment  Wrlte  BOX  5228,  Rural  New-Yorker  for  appoint- 

COUPLE  for  country  home,  between  Millbrook  and 

Menia,  N.  Y.  Work  consists  of  household  duties 
nniM?0  a<lulta *  no  laundry.  Man  willing  to  help  with 
brook  NW0Y'  BePly  ^  MrS'  Btanley  Burke'  MU- 

Man  interested  in  becoming  riding  instructor. 
t«a,Ti?st  baT®  patience,  personality,  and  ability  to 
h n  vV  Must  also  be  willing  to  learn.  Room  and 
N  v  PJLU3  8alary.  Kenilworth  Riding  Club,  Rye, 
Rye  7-1964 _ _ 

COUPLE  Wanted;  Man  full  time;  experienced  gardener 

Will  ,  auffeur.  Woman,  general  housework  and  cook. 
Pnoi.i  sl?e  mo<iem  3-room  cottage,  fully  equipped. 

suion  located  in  Scarsdale.  Write  salary  wanted 
42nrt  ^Whces.  BOX  B-1586.  Equity,  113  West 
^  «•.  New  York  18. 


HOUSEKEEPER-Cook:  Pleasant  middlcaged  woman 
for  doctor’s  home.  42  miles  from  city;  able  sssume 
all  household  responsibility  and  take  t&.ephone 
messages  intelligently;  private  room,  radio,  consider¬ 
ate  employers,  good  salary  for  proper  person.  Dr. 
Hoffman,  Monroe,  N.  Y.  Phone:  6211. 


MATURE  couple,  poultry  farm  experience,  available 
June  1st,  BOX  5226,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Married  man,  small  family  for  crop  fore¬ 

man  to  manage  812  acres  of  land,  600  of  which  are 
under  cultivation.  Applicant  must  be  sympathetic  to 
the  requirements  of  high  producing  and  valuable 
Holsteins.  Complete  farm  under  federal  supervision 
for  soli  conservation.  Farm  fully  equipped  with  repair 
shop,  latest  labor  saving  equipment,  storage  buildings, 
tenant  houses,  etc.  A  practical  person  is  needed  for 
this  position.  Your  application  will  be  appreciated 
and  treated  with  strict  confidence.  BOX  5222,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  couple:  Man  experienced  farmer; 

woman  cook,  housekeeper.  One  in  family.  References. 
BOX  5220,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Men  and  women  over  18  years  of  age,  and 
U.  S.  citizens,  to  work  as  ward  attendants  in 
State  School  for  Mental  Defectives.  Salary  $1,600- 
$2,200.  Also  opportunities  for  women  for  employment 
in  laundry,  kitchen  and  dining  rooms.  For  information 
write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassalc 
State  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 


EARN  while  you  learn.  Professional  nursing  career 

for  male  and  female  high  school  graduates  with 
chemistry  and  one  other  science,  three  year  course 
leading  to  registered  nurse  license.  $30  monthly 
stipends,  small  entrance  fee.  Apply  Principal,  School 
of  Nursing,  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale, 
New  York. 


OPENING  for  working  manager  to  help  operate  400 

acre  certified  seed  grain  farm.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  ability.  Good  references  necessary. 
Write  Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y, 


WANTED:  Cook,  general  by  family  of  two  adults; 

no  laundry;  middleaged  preferred;  temporary  em¬ 
ployment  of  flvo  months,  salary  arranged.  Maxwell 
Van  Busklrk,  99  John  St„  New  York  City.  _ 

WANTED:  Working  herdsman,  wages  $45  per  week 
and  house.  Good  working  conditions.  Mystic  Lake 
Farm,  Marstons  Mills,  Cape  Cod,  Mass 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  country  home  in  small  com¬ 

munity  near  Medina,  N.  Y.  Family  of  two.  Highest 
wages  to  competent  person.  Write  BOX  186,  Akron. 
New  York. _ 

YOUNG  white  woman  not  servant  type  as  mother’B 

helper  on  gentleman's  farm.  Live  in.  Intelligent  will¬ 
ing  person  more  important  than  one  of  experience 
Please  call  New  York  Bryant  9-8960  or  write  Dum- 
barton  Farm,  Nod  Hill  Road,  Ridgefield  Conn. 

WANTED:  Cook  and  houseworker,  white.  Must  furnish 
references.  Address  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Stout,  Freehold. 
New  Jersey. 


COOK:  Woman,  must  bake  good  pies  and  cakes  Food 

served  American  home  style.  Good  salary,  room  and 
board.  Write  or  call.  Saddle  Lake  Ranch,  Wilton.  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Glens  Falls  2-7295. 


WANTED:  Cook-waitress  for  family  of  four  adults 
in  country  near  Pittsfield,  Mass.  All  modem  con¬ 
veniences;  no  laundry;  own  room,  wages  $150.  Refer¬ 
ences  required,  state  experience.  Answer  BOX  5245 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Experienced  single  dairy  farmer,  settled 
habits,  past  35  years  preferred.  Purebred  herd, 
official  testing.  Modern  conditions.  Liberal  wages  to 
qualified  man.  Near  Watertown,  N.  Y.  BOX  5243 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

GARDENER,  houseman,  single,  driver's  license.  West¬ 

chester  seashore.  Winters  Florida.  Family  elderly 
couple.  Answer  only  letters  stating  age,  wages,  etc 
BOX  95,  Harrison,  N.  Y. _ 

CARETAKER,  children’s  camp.  Sullivan  County. 

Permanent  position.  Handy  carpentry,  plumbing. 
State  experience.  Write  Room  807,  10  East  43rd  St 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer  gardener,  single,  for  Great  Neck, 

N.  Y.  16  acre  estate,  experienced  care  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Knowledge  of  poultry  and  cows 
helpful,  not  essential.  Offer  comfortable  home  year 
round,  steady  job.  Write  stating  qualifications  and 
annual  salary  desired.  BOX  5242,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WORKING  farm  manager,  preferably  a  mature  man 
with  working  age  sons.  Must  be  skilled  in  soil  con¬ 
servation,  stock  raising.  Right  man  will  be  paid  a 
good  salary  but  owner  would  like  to  work  out  tenancy 
or  partnership  arrangement.  Right  man  will  bo  his 
own  boss.  Farm  cottage  equipped  with  electric  lights, 
telephone  and  bath.  Farm  located  in  Columbia  County. 
New  York.  Reply  must  state  details  of  experience, 
education  and  give  references.  BOX  5241,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

WANTED:  General  farmer.  Must  have  experience  in 

handling  of  modem  equipment,  planting  and  crop 
rotation.  Modem  farm  located  in  southern  Vermont 
Excellent  living  quarters  including  heat  and  lights.’ 
Salary  $150  per  month.  In  first  letter  give  experience, 
size  of  family  and  references.  Polymeadows  Farm. 
South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 

MAN  and  wife.  Permanent  position  with  well-known 

Connecticut  country  club.  Farming,  gardening,  riding 
stable  man  (no  milking).  Wife  for  housework.  Modem 
apartment,  good  salary,  to  responsible,  experienced 
couple.  No  children.  Timber  Trails.  Sherman,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Single  man  in  Somerset  County,  New 
Jersey,  with  lifetime  experience  in  general  farming, 
livestock,  crops  and  machinery.  Kindly  furnish  par- 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  5248,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  herdsman,  single  or  married.  Agri¬ 

cultural  college.  Excellent  opportunity.  Room,  board. 
wages.  P.  Q,  Box  551 -AH,  Doylestown,  Pa. _ 

WOMAN  capable  doing  simple  home  style  cooking, 
Dutchess  County  boarding  school.  Help  given  with 
vegetables,  pots  and  pans.  No  dishes  to  wash.  Woman 
with  child  acceptable.  Greer  School,  Hope  Farm, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  By  an  older  business  man  living 

alone.  Refined  woman  under  45  years  of  age  to  take 
full  charge  of  home.  Living  in  modern  apartment  in 
suburban  New  Jersey.  Reply,  giving  reference,  full 
information  and  salary  desired.  BOX  5250,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  couple,  work,  manage  mod¬ 
ern  tractor-equipped  dairy  farm,  17-cow  Bangs- 
tested  herd,  raise  feed  crops,  hay.  Salary,  share 
profits.  Spring  Hills  Farm,  R  D.  1,  East  Strouds- 
burg.  Pa.  _ _ 

WOMAN  to  share  house  with  lady  or  work  for  small 

salary;  suburban.  Thompson,  204  East  79th  St., 
New  York  City. 

HOUSEWORKER :  Experienced]  reliable,  own  room] 

fond  of  children,  assist  in  cooking;  $100  per  month. 
R.  Markhoff,  225  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  maid.  Prefer  mature  woman  who  wants  a 

good  home.  Private  room  and  bath,  radio.  Two 
adults,  15  months  child.  Lovely  home  on  ocean.  Write 
for  interview.  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Bauer,  Monroe  Road, 
Marblehead,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  A  graduate  nurse  to  work  in  private 
school  on  North  Shore  of  Long  Island.  Can  use  a 
nurse  past  middleage  or  a  nurse  with  a  child. 
Permanent  year  round  position.  BOX  5253,  Rural 
New-York. _ 

CHAMBER MA IDS,  5  days  40  hours,  $24  week.  Tips. 

Pleasant  surroundings.  Apply  housekeeper.  Fifth 
Ave.  Hotel,  5th  Ave.  and  9th  St.,  New  York. _ 

FARM  manager  and  a  herdsman  for  350  acre  central 

Pennsylvania  farm.  90  pure  bred  Holsteins,  75 
Hampshire  hogs,  1,200  layers,  new  broiler  plant. 
Modern,  comfortable  home  for  each.  Apply  only  if 
education  and  training  fit  you  for  top  notch  Job. 
Write  complete  past  experience,  when  available  and 
Balary  expected,  BOX  5254,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  for  broiler  growing  farm  in  central 

Jersey.  Experience  not  necessary,  must  be  interested 
In  poultry  growing  and  willing  to  apply  himself  to 
job,  steady  work.  Married  man  preferred;  four  room 
apartment  supplied.  BOX  5255,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single  man,  general  farm  work,  drive 
tractor;  $90  month,  room,  board  and  laundry. 
Walter  Little,  Supt.,  Lincolndale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  at  once,  working  foreman  for  a  modem 
dairy  farm,  good  future  opportunity.  Also  two  single 
men ;  $120  per  month,  board  and  room.  BOX  135, 
Ashley  Falls,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Girl  for  general  housework  and  to  help 
with  three  children,  11,  5,  and  3.  Good  home,  ex¬ 
cellent  surroundings  especially  for  Summer;  con¬ 
siderate  treatment,  own  room  and  bath,  current  wages. 
Address  39  Chestnut  Ave.,  Larchmcnt,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  Wanted:  Man  for  vegetable  garden  and 
lawns  and  outdoor  work.  Wife  as  houseworker;  must 
be  recommended.  Estate  located  in  Hunter,  N.  Y.  BOX 

5261,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  wanted  on  small  fruit  and  vegetable 

farm;  must  know  how  to  cultivate.  State  wages. 
BOX  5263,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Working  farmer  to  run  farm  in  North¬ 

western  New  Jersey,  not  a  dairy  farm;  in  process 
of  building  up  a  breeding  herd.  House  furnished 
with  usual  perquisites.  Permanent,  position.  BOX 

5262,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WOMAN  for  housekeeper  in  doctor’s  home.  Front  room, 

private  bath.  Other  help.  $100  a  month.  Mrs. 
B.  L.  Burdick,  128  DeMott  Ave.,  Rockville  Centre, 
New  York. _ 

GAKDENER-Handyman.  Driver’s  license.  Yearly  po¬ 

sition.  Two  acres,  on  bus  lines  near  towns.  No 
livestock.  Nice  separate  furnished  quarters,  only  ac¬ 
commodate  couple.  Wife  laundry  by  electric  machines. 
Board  extra  gardener.  Family  two  Christian  Ameri¬ 
cans.  State  wages,  references,  when  available,  first 
letter.  BOX  393,  Rye,  N,  Y. _ 

WOMAN  for  general  housework  In  vacation  camp. 
Write  C.  Jackson,  Labe  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  One  good  direct  farm  specialty  salesman 
over  50.  Must  be  reliable,  hardworker.  Write  if 
you  qualify.  Amco.  Dept.  A,  Box  1766,  Cleveland.  O. 

"’ANTED:  Houseworker,  experience  unnecessary  Com¬ 

mencing  June.  Summer  home,  Quaker  Hill,  Pawling, 
N.  Y.  Family  having  four  children.  References.  Reply 
Mrs.  McDermld,  2  Rodney  Road,  Scarsdale,  N,  Y. 

WANTED  couple:  Woman,  light  housework.  Gentle- 
man,  gardening,  bandywork.  30  miles  from  New 
York  in  Westchester,  six  days  weekly,  room,  board, 
$175  month,  rapid  advancement,  excellent  surround- 
ings.  BOX  5264,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COOK  and  general  houseworker.  Small  family,  adults. 

L.  Potter,  Box  165,  Pleasantville,  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  _ 

HOUSEWORKER  under  50  years,  permanent  position. 

two  adults,  two  children,  good  home,  $100  monthly; 
state  age,  experience.  S.  Garwin,  320  Riverside 
Drive,  N.  Y.  C. 


HOUSEWORKER:  In  family  of  two  adult3.  No 

smoker.  Country  home.  Wages  $100  monthly.  Give 
references.  H.  Fritsche,  Mahwah,  N.  J. _ 

"WANTED:  Man,  boy  or  girl  to  work  on  general 

dairy  farm.  Russell  Peters,  Calllcoon,  N.  Y. 


CHAMBERMAID-Wal tresses  (2)  for  boarding  house  in 

the  Adirondacka.  Mother -daughter  combination  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Experience  not  necessary  if  willing.  A 
chance  to  earn  good  money.  Four  Season  House, 
Pottersville,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  general  housework  on  farm. 
Karl  Reinshagen,  R.  1,  Swan  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

RELIABLE  couple  for  house  and  garden  work  on 

farm.  South  Salem,  N.  Y.,  modern  house  and 
equipment.  Mention  age,  references  and  wages.  Mr3. 
I.  B.  Wallace.  Wardman  Park,  Washington.  D.  C. 
COUPLE:  General  work  on  small  country  place.  Sepa¬ 
rate  furnished  living  quarters.  Fair  salary  for  year 
around  position.  C.  Victor  Johnston,  Albany  Post  Road, 
R.  F.  D,,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. _ 

HOSPITAL  help  wanted:  Nurses  $2,040-$2,520  per 

annum.  Psychiatric  aides,  male  or  female,  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary,  $1,380-$1,680  per  annum.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  accommodations,  rooms,  meals,  laundry 
at  a  rate  of  approximately  $6.00  a  week.  Pleasant 
place  to  work.  Permanent  position.  Apply  Fairfield 
State  Hospital,  Newtown,  Connecticut. 


HELP  wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 
single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms 
Augusta,  New  Jersey,  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys. 


WANTED:  Herdsman  for  purebred  Guernsey  herd, 
modern  house  and  usual  privileges.  State  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  wages  desired  in  first  letter.  BOX  5267, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  for  cattle.  Dealer  who  can  drive  and 

milk;  good  salary  and  house  on  premises;  no  farm 
work.  BOX  5269,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  permanent  position  on  Long 

Island.  Room  and  board.  State  salary  wanted,  ex- 
perience.  BOX  5271,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  couple,  small  Hudson  Valley  farm.  Man, 

general  farm  work  and  operate  tractor  and  car. 
Woman,  housework  and  cook.  Small  family.  Own  house, 
milk  and  privileges.  Must  be  sober.  Give  references, 
descriptions  and  wages  expected.  BOX  5272,'  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE!  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milk- 

ers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Eilinger’s 
Employment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City 


SINCERE,  understanding  lady,  to  care  for  mother¬ 

less  home.  Good  cook.  Capable  homemaker.  College 
background.  Modern  country  or  suburban  home.  BOX 
5234,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  elderly,  sober  and  willing  to  do  light  work  and 

chores  in  return  for  room  and  board  and  a  good 
home.  BOX  5231,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANXIOUS  to  place  young  man  with  wife  and  child 

on  estate  with  living  quarters.  Excellent  chauffeur 
reliable  and  trustworthy.  Experienced  in  all  outside 
work  on  a  place.  Has  been  In  our  employ  four  years 
before  the  war  and  since  his  release  in  June  1945. 
BOX  5239,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Position  by  experienced  beef  cattle  herds- 

man.  BOX  5229,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  and  daughter  like  to  cook  and  run  board¬ 

ing  house  for  farm  help.  BOX  5225,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  by  middleaged  married  man,  who  has  been 

in  government  employ  last  four  years.  Experienced 
herdsman  and  dairy  plant  worker.  Reference.  Must 
have  up-to-date  house.  William  H.  Loescher,  925-16 
Bainbrldge,  Maryland. 


WORKING  farm-manager,  German,  age  37,  married, 

two  children,  wants  position,  lifetime  experience  in 
dairy  and  general  farming.  Five  years  farm  manager, 
two  years  farm  rented,  best  references.  Modern  sepa¬ 
rate  house  essential.  Please  state  wage  In  first  letter. 
J.  P.  N.  care  30  Ceperley  Ave.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER:  Room,  board,  laundry  and  $6.00  per 

day.  Palmer,  BOX  143,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


PART-TIME  church  pastorate,  near  New  York,  wanted 

by  successful,  experienced  Minister,  youthfully, 
mature,  magnetic.  Highest  credentials,  wonderful 
proposition.  BOX  18,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N  Yr 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  plant  man  desires  permanent 

connection  in  farm  plant.  30  years  old,  married, 
small  family;  am  also  good  dry  hand  milker.  C.  w] 
Click,  Bridgewater,  Virginia. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager  of  producer-distributor 

retail  milk  business  with  100  or  more  milking  cows 
and  essential  farm  and  dairy  equipment.  Must  be  well 
located  for  distribution  and  if  not  profitable  must 
have  good  possibilities.  BOX  5252,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOME:  Permanent,  for  SI  year  boy,  healthy,  willing 
to  assist  on  farm,  learns  easily;  must  be  kind, 
congenial  family,  salary  no  object,  Jewish.  BOX  49, 
Station  E,  Brooklyn,  7,  N.  Y, 


MANAGER  or  herdsman  (Holsteins  preferred).  Ex¬ 
perienced.  mature,  reliable.  BOX  5260,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  opening  desired  by  healthy  17  year  old 

with  some  training  and  experience:  Intends  to  make 
dairy  farming  his  career.  BOX  5259,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG,  ambitious,  married  man,  desires  steady  work 

on  estate  or  farm;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  good  refer¬ 
ences  ;  loves  animals ;  Protestant.  Chauffeurs'  license. 
BOX  5256,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  15,  wants  Summer  job;  country.  BOX  5257, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

ELDERLY  man,  active,  desires  position.  Knowledge 

gardening,  cooking,  housework;  drives.  BOX  5258, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STUDENT  majoring  In  animal  husbandry  wishes  job 
for  Summer  on  a  farm.  Can  work  from  June  20 
through  September  10.  Location  of  farm  will  not  be 
considered.  For  additional  information  write  to: 
David  B.  Smith,  Box  4284,  North  Carolina  Stale 
College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


CARETAKER  small  estate,  or  handy  man  grounds, 
gardens,  poultry,  general  chores,  etc.  on  larger 
one.  Middleaged,  single.  Prefer  separate  living  quarters; 
prospect  of  permanency.  BOX  5274,  Rural  New.Yorker, 


CORNELL  student,  experienced,  seeks  employment  on 
combination  dairy-poultry  farm.  Mid-June  to  mid- 
September.  Care  the  Proctor  of  5  East  Ave.,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  _ 

COUPLE:  Gardener,  lawn,  repairs,  general  handy; 

cook,  serve,  housekeeper.  BOX  5268,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

LANDSCAPE  gardener,  thoroughly  experienced,  flowers, 

trees,  shrubs,  general  maintenance,  cattle,  poultry, 
.7  £r0ens*  tennis  courts,  etc.  American,  Protestant, 
healthy,  energetc;  wife  emergency  cook,  maid,  book¬ 
keeper,  typist,  etc. ;  no  children.  Present  position  21 
years;  owner  going  to  live  elsewhere.  BOX  5278, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT?,  ETC. 

i  OR  Sale,  Bayshore,  L.  1.,  modern  equipt  opportuno 

,  5  acre  broiler  farm  with  7 -room  bouse  and  6  out¬ 
buildings,  15  brooder  oil  stoves,  running  water,  oil 
tanks,  etc.,  capacity  7,500  broilers  minimum,  all 
f7°7cuked  and  |  in  periect  condition.  Price  $15,000.  BOX 
4778,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WEST'S  1947  catalogue:  Over  1,000  farm  and  business 

,Fre«  write  West's  Farm  Agency. 

QK-9.  Pittsburgh  16,  Penna.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Tidewater  Virginia  farms.  The  most  pro- 

duetive  area  in  the  South.  Ideal  climate.  Virginia 
Realty  Company.  Carrsviiie,  Virginia.  _ * 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  11  miles  from  Stroudsburg! 

and  9i  miles  from  New  York  City.  On  good 
macadam  road.  Magnificent  views.  Farm  of  82  acres 
with  a  quarter  mile  of  large  trout  stream,  and  site 
for  a  lake.  About  18  acres  or  fine  big  marketable 
timber.  Old  Colonial  Btone  house  of  10  rooms,  with 
electricity.  Bank  bam.  Outbuildings.  Quarter  mile 
to  store  and  village.  Bus  to  school.  Annual  taxes  $64 
I  arm  being  actively  cultivated  now.  A  good  farm 
or  ideal  for  a  camp  or  club.  Price  $12,000.  Terms 
S£.n, ,je ,  ba<J  $4,000  cash  and  balance  mortgage. 

Bttoudsbu°rg,Capa  g’  ^  H‘  LeBm*  llealtor'  East 

p,ots:  Poultry  or  gardening,  50x410  feet. 
$175.  Easy  monthly  terms.  Also  larger  acreage.  Near 
town,  lake,  river.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm,  160  acres,  large  house,  excellent 
woodiot,  approximately  100,000  feet  hemlock,  stand- 
ing  timber,  good  water  supply,  fairly  good  bam 
buildings,  concrete  stable,  land  in  good  state  or 
cultivation,  on  R.  D.  route;  near  two  lakes;  elec- 

ville^  N°°  Y  available'  Write  B0X  77>  Rensselaer- 


107  A9.71®  ,alfalf8»  dairy  farm  in  Central  New  York. 

Considered  one  of  the-  best  in  the  community.  Ex¬ 
cellent  markets  for  milk,  eggs  and  casJi  crops.  12 
miles  from  two  college  towns,  one  hours  drive  to  two 
large  cities;  close  to  several  local  towns  for  trade. 
Churches  of  any  denomination  within  easy  drive 
*  arm  on  improved  road  with  school  bus,  milk  truck 
and  mail  past  door.  Modem  8-room  house,  with 
furnace,  matched  floors,  telephone,  electricity,  never 
fa‘‘  ngT  running  spring  water  piped  into  house  and 
bam.  Landscaped  lawn.  Included  is  27  head  of  stock 
two  horses,  machinery,  milking  machine  and  milk 
cooler.  $15,000.  Deal  direct  with  owner.  BOX  5185 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 


IDEAL  retirement  home,  small,  quiet,  suburban,  18 

miles  Utica,  on  state  road.  Beautiful  views.  Four 
acres,  all  tillable,  spacious  lawn,  blue  spruce,  maple, 
fruit  trees,  flowers.  12  room,  two  story  house,  well 
built,  excellent  condition,  cement  cellar,  bay  windows 
fireplace,  modern  plumbing,  coal  heat,  storm  windows] 
electricity,  telephone,  unfailing  water  supply,  mostly 
hardwood  floors,  bottled  gas.  Wing  of  house  easily 
converted  to  four  room  apartment,  own  entrance.  Large 
chicken  house,  beautiful  big  barn,  all  matched  wood, 
tsuuabte  three  car  garage),  ice  house,  second  barn 
Chicken  house.  Price  $15,000.  Owner  being  transferred. 
Inquire  BOX  5265,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

15?„  f CB?8’  .  “a.eadam  highway,  2  miles  to  town, 

20  to  city  of  Binghamton.  10-room  house,  electricity 
W<yler'  ,,36'c?,w  baTn>  garage,  woods,  stream. 
Include  23  good  milkers,  4  heifers,  bull,  team,  electric 

.“achinery\  ,for  $13,500;  half  down.  Darwin 
Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y.  _ 

$1,600.  70  acres.  Dairy  farm.  Terms.  Willhite,  R.  1, 
Dolgcville,  N.  Y. 

SALE:  Dairy  farm  83  acres,  splendid  location,  brick 

house,  10  rooms  with  good  farm  buildings,  stream 

?9aSre<T>  pa?tpr,es:  ,two  mile3  1®  nearest  town.  BOX 
5236,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Acreage,  cabin  site,  frontage  on  main 

highway;  about  100  miles  New  York  City.  View.  Give 
particulars.  BOX  5237,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  modern  poultry  farms,  stocked,  equipped,  good 
incomes.  Larger  farm  $23,500,  smaller  $13,500; 
terms.  A.  Martini,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Holbrook,  L.  1 
Bonkonkoma  9168. _ 

FOR  Sale:  160  acre  farm  on  hard  road,  20  head  of 
wel1  watered,  two  family  house;  $10,000. 
$3,000  down  rest  35%  milk  check  BOX  5230,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Farm  10  acres  or  more,  vicinity  of  Albany. 

N.  Y.  Macadam  road.  House  livable,  electricity, 
faWr-  No  mortgage.  $4,500,  half  cash  or  total.  BOX 
5223,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUNTRY  general  store,  fully  equipped;  modem 

living  quarters.  Income  $50,000.  Price  $16,000. 
Two  family  house.  Store  suitable  for  groceries.  Modern 
improvements.  $9,000.  100  acre  farm  near  highway, 

nine  rooms,  outbuildings,  stock,  machinery;  $8,000. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Farms.  Business  properties.  Homes. 
Vermann,  Coxsaekle,  N.  Y. 

FARM  bargains:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland. 
.  Catalog  free,  Calaway  Realty,  Chestertown,  Md. 

CATSKILLS,  180  acres,  modern  9-room  house,  barn, 
garage  outbuildings,  stream,  near  Fleischmanns. 
Price  $8,000,  cash  $4,000.  Steinhardt  &  Steinhardt, 
Fleischmanns,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  115  acres,  about  100  tillable;  3  sheds,  old 

10-room  house,  32x100  barn  recently  re-roofed;  mi 
paved  road  mile  from  center  of  Dundee,  N.  Y  Price 
$4,500;  $2,500  down.  Robson  Longwell,  14957  Green- 
leaf  St.,  Sherman  Oaks,  California. 

120  ACRES  land  more  or  less,  14  or  15  miles  west  of 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas;  have  heard  there  is  lignite 
and  chance  for  other  minerals;  some  valuable  timber; 
creek  bottom  is  level  or  nearly  level  and  rich.  Want 
to  sell  land  and  Umber,  mineral  rights  reserved. 
Rachel  J.  Litton,  R.  2,  Meadow  View,  Va. _ 

FOR  Sale:  80  acre  farm,  large  house,  basement  barn, 
best  of  water.  BOX  60,  Oxford,  N,  Y. _ 

2-STORY  house  on  state  road,  ail  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  hard  wood  finish  downstairs  and  upstairs  in 
halls  red  birch;  8  rooms  and  halls  can  be  used  as 
a  summer  place  or  poultry  farm  capacity  for  1  200 
hens,  Nice  location.  BOX  5244,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
ELLEN V ILLE,  Ulster  County:  About  68_ acres,  30- 
room  boarding  or  rooming  house,  10  rooms  furnished, 
running  water  and  electricity  and  four  room  bungalow: 
$18,000,  BOX  5249,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

170  ACRES,  29  cows,  12  young  stock,  team,  tractor, 
truck,  very  complete  machinery,  8-room  house, 
electricity,  bath,  35-cow  barn,  2  silos,  garage;  4 
miles  to  town,  school  bus,  20  miles  to  city  of 
Binghamton.  $16,000  takes  everything,  one-half  down. 
Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. _ 

WOODBRIDGE:  Five  miles  from  New  Haven.  24 
acres  high  rolling  land.  Brook.  Improved  six  room 
house.  Double  garage.  Herbert  Wells,  Southbury.  Conn. 
FOR  Sale:  10  acres,  located  near  small  city,  10-room 
house,  furnace,  electricity,  bath,  all  hardwood 
floors,  barn,  tool  house,  hen  house,  garage,  all  in  fine 
repair;  1  mile  to  railroad  town;  $14,000.  BOX  5247 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  309  acre  farm,  excellent  colonial  house, 

8  rooms,  air-condition  hot  air  heating  system,  bath, 
finished  pine  floors,  4  fireplaces,  extra  3  room  ser¬ 
vant’s  quarters  with  bath,  dairy  barn,  poultry  houses, 
2-car  garage,  extra  house  and  barn,  2  brooks  on 
property,  located  4  miles  from  small  village,  inspec¬ 
tions  welcome,  price  $22,000.  Write  Craine  &  Miner. 
Licensed  Real  Estato  Brokers,  Sherburne,  New  York, 
for  pictures  and  description. _ 

FURNISHED  boarding  house  farm,  all  Improvements, 

near  lake  and  beach;  24  rooms,  four  bathrooms.  75 
acres,  big  bam  and  chicken  houses.  Established  21 
years.  Long  guest  list.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age 
AH  $20,000,  John  Cistin,  East  Haddam,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  fruit  farm.  Write  BOX  5251 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  Summer  home  farm  about  6 -room  house 

within  75  miles  New  York  City,  wooded,  lake,  brook 
Particulars,  moderate  price.  Soling,  8302  116tb  St. 
Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y. _ 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers * 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  368. 
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QU ONSET  IS  IDEAL 


It’s  40  feet  wide,  by  any  desired  length  (60,  80,  100 
feet,  etc.).  Its  clear-span  construction,  making  use  ol 
Stran-Steel  arch  ribs,  leaves  the  entire  floor  area 
usable,  unobstructed  by  columns  or  posts.  Each  end 
wall  is  equipped  with  a  big,  free-sliding  door,  four 
windows  and  ventilating  louvers.  Side-wall  windows, 
insulation  and  interior  furniture  can  be  quickly  in¬ 
stalled  to  fit  the  building  to  your  particular  needs. 


v 

QtuntOeL  ARE  THE  ANSWER 
TO  Y0IR  FARM  BUILDING  PROBLEMS 

All-steel,  all-purpose  Quonsets  provide  the  answer  to 
the  farmer’s  building  problems.  And  they  are  the  ready 
answer— quickly  obtainable,  quickly  erected,  quickly 
adapted  to  serve  any  one  of  scores  of  specialized  uses. 


TleedaTfajfaytfouae 


& — ft 


•  Si* 


QUONSET 


IS  JUST  RIGHT 


The  width  is  20  feet ;  the  length  whatever  you  need, 
in  12-foot  sections  (24,  36,  48  feet,  etc.) .  The  standard 
end  walls  are  equipped  with  a  walk  door,  two 
windows  and  ventilating  louvers.  Seven-foot  doors, 
solid  end  walls  and  side-wall  windows  are  also 
obtainable.  The  Quonset  20  is  ideal  for  use  as  a 
poultry  house— and  for  any  other  farm  purpose  for 
which  its  20-foot  width  is  suitable. 


*R£G.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


See  your  nearest  Quonset  dealer  for  complete  information . 
(For  his  name  and  address,  inquire  of  us  by  postal  card.) 


Perfect  shelter  and  easy  access  are  provided  in  this 
model,  24  feet  in  width,  built  up  to  any  length,  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  12  feet.  In  any  section  you  can  have  a  sliding 
door,  solid  panel  closure  or  open  front.  Solid  end 

wall,  or  end  wall  with  door  and  window,  is  obtainable. 


QUONSET  IS  THE  ANSWER 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Stran-Steei  Division  •  Dept.  7  •  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STE1L  CORPORATION 


\  BB  ATi 
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Old  and  New  Methods  of  Making,  Hay 


AY-MAKING  methods  in  the 
Northeast  are  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  from  old  to  new.  In  a  few 
years  it  will  be  found  that  the 
decade  from  1940  to  1950  has 
brought  more  changes  in  the 
farm  practice  of  curing  and  handling  hay  than 
any  previous  decade.  Some  of  these  changes 
will  result  in  better  quality  hay;  others  will 
be  directed  primarily  toward  the  saving  of 
human  labor.  The  use  of  machine  power  in 
place  of  manpower  is  not  always,  however, 
a  move  in  the  direction  of  better  quality  hay 
in  the  mow. 

An  illustration  of  this  quality  factor  is 
found  in  the  experience  of  many 
farmers  in  the  early  days  of  the 
field  baler.  Mouldy  hay  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  cases  where  the  hay  was 
baled  too  soon,  where  bales  were 
left  in  the  fields  during  rainy 
periods,  and  where  they  were 
piled  too  close  in  the  mow.  Part 
of  this  trouble  can  clearly  be  laid 
to  the  custom  baler  operator,  who 
often  had  too  much  work  to  do. 

In  some  cases  his  objective  was  to 
bale  hay  wherever  the  baler  would 
handle  the  hay,  rather  than  when 
the  hay  was  ready. 

Franklin  Hill,  of  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  used  a  commercially 
built  buck  rake  to  move  all  his 
hay  last  year.  He  harvested  over 
100  acres  on  three  farms.  One  15- 
acre  field  near  the  barn  was  har¬ 
vested  in  three  days.  It  would 
have  required  a  week  to  harvest 
this  field  with  a  hay  loader.  The 
35  tons  of  hay  were  bucked  to  the 
barn  floor  in  about  100  trips.  Mrs. 

Hill  drove  the  tractor  with  the 
buck  rake  attachment  and  could 
haul  the  hay  faster  than  three  men 
could  handle  it  at  the  barn.  From 
this  year’s  experience  the  Hills 
conclude  as  follows:  the  buck 
rake  teeth  should  be  12  feet  long, 
instead  of  the  usual  eight;  it  re¬ 
quires  too  much  time  to  mount  and 
dismount  it  on  the  tractor;  hay 
can  be  moved  with  less  labor  by 
a  buck  rake  than  in  any  other  way; 
it  cannot  be  used  when  dew  is  on 
the  ground;  as  a  means  of  moving 
hay  in  the  field  to  a  stationary 
baler,  it  has  no  equal;  hay  moved 
this  way  is  generally  dirty  and 
dusty. 

Walter  and  Roy  Christensen, 
also  of  Madison  County,  claim 
that  the  way  to  handle  hay  is 
“with  a  string.”  By  handling  hay 
with  a  string,  he  means  that  the 
practice  of  carrying  baled  hay  by 
hooking  one  hand  through  the  bale 
ties  is  convenient;  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  bales  bound  with  string  are 
easier  to  handle  than  those  bound 
with  wire.  A  60-pound  string 
bale  Mr.  Christensen  thinks  is 
about  the  most  convenient  pack¬ 
age  of  hay  possible  to  devise, 
everything  considered,  for  hand¬ 
ling  both  in  the  field  and  at  the 
barn.  With  350  tons  of  hay  to 
handle,  their  one-man  baler,  using 
string,  seems  to  be  their  best  way 


L.  H.  Woodward 

experiences  with  hay  silage,  all  of  them 
favorable.  Previously  he  had  used  pea-vine 
silage,  cured  in  the  stack,  and  he  knew  what 
to  expect  in  the  way  of  silage  from  legumes. 
In  1910  a  heavy  growth  of  new  seeding  after 
wheat  was  put  into  the  silo  without  chopping. 
It  was  handled  green  and  no  special  care  was 
used  in  packing  it  in  the  silo.  It  made  good 
silage.  From  his  hay  making  experiences  he 
concludes:  the  greener  the  feed,  the  more  the 
milk;  custom  baling  costs  are  too  high  at  15 
cents  a  bale;  the  time  will  come  soon  when 
every  large  farm  will  have  a  pick-up  baler; 


In  the  Northeast  many  farmers  are  obtaining  excellent  yields  of  alfalfa  on  well 
drained  land ,  similar  to  this  field  owned  by  Harry  Stowe  (shown),  of  Chemung 

County,  New  York. 


All  the  meadow  hay  in  this  field  was  baled  by  July  18,  1946,  on  the  John  H. 
Craig  farm  near  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York.  John  reports  that 
they  have  found  field  baling  saves  time  and  labor. 


The  use  of  a  blower  to  move  long  hay  from  the  wagon  to  the  mow  has  proven 
to  be  easy,  and  a  labor  and  time  saver  for  Alfred  Russell  on  bis  farm  near 

Bovina,  Delaware  County,  New  York. 


is  now  too  high;  small  operators  should  co¬ 
operate  in  the  use  of  a  field  baler. 

G.  C.  Begent,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  has 
cured  150  tons  of  chopped  hay  in  the  mow 
with  electric  fans.  Four  mows  have  been 
equipped  with  slatted  floors  and  blowers  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $4,000.  Five  tons  of 
partially  dried  hay  were  blown  into  each  mow 
and  cured  before  the  next  layer  was  put  in. 
From  three  to  five  days  were  required  for 
curing  each  layer.  The  past  year’s  experience 
indicates  that:  mow  curing  means  high 
quality  hay;,  hay  cured  this  way  should  not 
be  tramped;  mow  curing  of  baled  hay  by  the 
forced  draft  system  may  have  a  place  on  the 
farm;  a  field  chopper  and  mow 
dryer  will  make  the  highest 
quality  hay;  and  quality  hay  is 
the  key  to  success  in  North¬ 
eastern  dairying. 

From  the  practical  experiences 
of  farmers  to  date  and  from  the 
current  experiment  station  work, 
we  can  perhaps  view  the  1947 
hay  making  situation  under  12 
considerations  as  follows:  1.  Trac¬ 
tor  drawn  mowers  are  rapidly 
replacing  horse  drawn  mowers. 
Speed  of  operation  and  lower  per 
acre  cost  are  two  of  the  reasons. 

2.  Most  dump  rakes  and  hay 
tedders  are  now  resting  and  rust¬ 
ing  peacefully  behind  the  barn 
or  under  the  apple  tree.  Side- 
delivery  rakes  have  moved  in. 

3.  Moving  hay  from  the  windrow 
to  the  mow  is  the  big  problem. 
The  size  of  the  haying  crew,  the 
conservation  of  manpower,  and  the 
availability  of  equipment  are  im¬ 
portant  factors.  4.  Field  choppers 
can  be  operated  with  the  least 
manual  labor,  but  they  involve  a 
heavy  investment.  Buck  rakes  re¬ 
quire  the  smallest  haying  crew 
and  can  be  operated  efficiently 
only  where  the  hay  fields  are  near 
the  barn.  6.  Field  balers  speed 
the  handling  of  hay,  especially  if 
the  crew  is  large  enough  to  move 
the  hay  from  the  field  to  the  mow 
as  fast  as  it  is  baled.  7.  Field 
choppers  require  special  wagons 
for  hauling  and  blower  equipment 
at  the  barn.  The  same  equipment 
may  be  used,  however,  for  grass 
or  corn  silage.  8.  Hay  loaders  re¬ 
quire  more  labor  per  ton  of  hay, 
but  some  of  this  labor  can  be 
saved  where  a  blower  rather  than 
rope  is  used  at  the  barn.  9.  Three- 
man  balers  usually  operate  more 
slowly  per  acre  or  per  ton  than 
one-man  balers.  10.  Custom  rates 
for  balers  are  usually  about  $3.50 
per  ton,  but  the  average  cost, 
when  the  baler  is  owned  by  the 
farmer,  is  about  $2.00  per  ton. 
11.  Costs  of  hauling  baled  hay 
are  lowered  by  the  use  of  a 
trailed  wagon.  12.  The  use  of  a 
bale  elevator  to  the  mow  saves 
labor,  but  adds  to  the  cost  o 
harvesting  hay. 

Regardless  of  the  method  oi 
making  hay,  it  is  best  to  follow 
the  practice  of  cutting  it  early  in 
order  to  get  the  most  protein  con¬ 
tent  and  the  best  possible  quality- 


machinery  ^ituation^  eases  upf  they  expect  to  field  baled  hay  is  unpopular  with  hay  dealers,  Farmers  are  sometimes  tempted  to  cut  alfa  f 

”se  a  hay  attachment  on  their  field  chopper  because  the  quality  is  irregular,  and  the  bales  for  a  third  tame  m  September.  Experiments 
use  a  hay  attachment  on  .  .  ..  *'*'  ,  are  toQ  small  and  ioose;  the  use  of  a  fleld  tests  have  shown  that  when  the  hay  crop  has 

chopper  may  promote  the  production  of  been  short  and  a  Fall  cutting  is  deemed  neces 

hay  silage.  sary,  it  is  better  to  make  the  last  cutting 

Kenneth  Wood  of  Moravia,  Cayuga  County,  October  instead  of  a  month  earlier.  The -reason 

N.  Y.,  harvested  100  acres,  about  150  tons  of  for  this  paradox  is  that  after  the  nuaaie^ 

hay  last  year  with  a  side-rake  and  hay  loader. 

With  the  increased  use  of  lime  under  the 

AAA  program,  hay  making  has  become  a 


to  make  early  and  wet  hay  into  silage,  and 
will  harvest  the  rest  with  the  baler.  Their 
experience  to  date  prompts  them  to  conclude: 
baled  hay  is  easier  to  move  from  distant 
farms  and  fields;  it  takes  less  room  for  farm 
storage;  hay  for  baling  must  be  drier  than 
when  handled  loose;  it  does  not  save  labor 

except  where  hay  is  loaded  direct  from  baler  -  T 

to  wagon;  a  bale  is  a  convenient  package  for  major  problem  on  the  Wood  farm.  Last  year 
a  bulky  crop.  an  additional  10-acre  field  was  harvested  with 

Claude  Lucas,  another  Madison  County  a 
farmer,  first  made  hay  silage  on  his  farm  35 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  he  has  had  many 


custom  field  baler.  Mr.  Wood  concludes 
that:  the  side-rake  and  hay  loader  method 
is  too  slow;  the  cost  of  custom  field  baling 


October  alfalfa  will  seldom  make  enough  new 
growth  to  use  up  the  plant  food  stored  in  j s 
roots,  which  is  needed  to  prevent  winter  ki  ' 
ing.  When  cut  in  September,  however,  new 
growth  is  stimulated  and  the  stored  food  is 
used  up.  Then  the  advent  of  cold  weather 
prevents  the  plants  from  laying  up  any 
new  supply. 
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We  Visit  Some  Farm  Friends 

IT  was  just  like  a  cold,  drizzly  day  in  late 
October  as  we  started  on  our  Spring  farm 
trip  the  first  week  in  May.  Our  first  stop  was 
for  a  visit  with  Thomas  F.  Pendell,  whose 
place  is  located  near  Freedom  Plains.  He  is 
•working  250  acres  of  good  Dutchess  County 
land  in  partnership  with  Peter  C.  Rohan,  the 
farm  owner.  They  are  milking  30  head  of 
Holsteins,  and  making  11  cans  a  day.  Tom 
Pendell  is  following  the  practice  of  vealing 
all  his  calves.  He  feels  that  with  their  present 
good  price,  and  with  calf  meals  and  grain  so 
high,  it  is  better  practice  to  buy  dairy  re¬ 
placements  than  it  is  to  raise  them.  He  admits 
this  is  not  constructive  herd  building  but,  as 
he  pointed  out,  a  farmer  has  to  cut  every 
corner  possible  these  days  in  order  to  get  by 
and  just  stay  in  business.  He  and  his  partner 
are  farming  this  place  and  also  another  farm 
of  150  acres  with  one  tractor  and  one  team 
for  horsepower.  He  recently  bought  the  team, 
a  nice  span  of  five-year-old,  chestnut  Belgian 
mares  for  $200.  Horses  are  cheap  now,  so  that 
compared  with  mechanical  power  they  are 
still  a  good  investment;  also,  they  can  go  on 
wet  fields  and  get  the  manure  out  when  the 
tractor  would  bog  down. 

In  addition  to  its  many  fine  dairy  herds, 
Dutchess  County  has  achieved  world  fame  for 
her  excellent  herds  of  Aberdeen-Angus.  We 
stopped  for  a  visit  at  Ankony  Farm  near 
Rhinebeck,  owned  by  Allan  Ryan.  Under  the 
capable  management  of  Jimmy  Ironsides,  the 
herd  of  sleek,  black  doddies  looked  their  usual 

smooth,  well  fleshed  best.  The  _ 

pastures  on  this  farm  are  unag'nifi- 
cent  and  rich  in  clover.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  wherever  good  beef 
cattle  graze,  there  also  will  be 
found  an  abundance  of  excellent 
turf.  Dutchess  County  farmers  can 
take  just  pride  in  their  fine 
pastures  and  great  herds  of  Angus. 

We  hear  quite  a  bit  about  the 
possibilities  of  making  a  good 
living  from  just  a  few  acres,  but 
there  aren’t  many  who  can  make 
a  success  of  such  intensified  and 
highly  specialized  methods  of 
farming.  However,  John  Carlson 
has  lived  for  the  past  40  years  on 
his  tidy,  15 -acre  place  near 
Germantown  in  Columbia  County 
and  has  made  a  record  which  any¬ 
one  could  well  be  proud  of.  Mr. 


perienced  during  the  last  week  in  April  had 
damaged  the  peaches  some,  but  the  rest  of  his 
fruit  trees  had  fortunately  not  advanced 
enough  to  be  injured  any.  Even  the  leaf  buds 
had  not  yet  opened,  so  the  general  outlook  for 
fruit  then  appeared  favorable. 

Due  to  the  unusually  late  Spring  most  farm¬ 
ers  had  not  yet  turned  anything  out  to  grass. 
Heavy  rains  made  the  fields  wet  and  boggy, 
and  the  growth  was  still  short  and  sparse. 
As  J*  Pinisch,  Greene  County  dairyman,  ob¬ 
served,  this  means  the  continued  feeding  of 
high  priced  grain,  just  the  same  as  if  it  were 
still  Winter.  Mr.  Pinisch  farms  75  acres,  near 
East  Durham  and  milks  about  20  Holstein 
cows.  However,  in  spite  of  high  prices  for  feed, 
he  feels  that  it  pays  to  raise  any  heifers  which 
are  needed  for  replacements  in  the  milking 
string.  As  he  pointed  out,  they  are  healthier 
and  their  breeding  is  known,  both  of  which 
make  for  herd  improvement  and  a  better 
selling  price  when  any  are  disposed  of. 

Good  grade  cows  of  any  of  the  dairy  breeds 
are  selling  at  from  $200  to  $225  a  head  in  this 
section;  down  a  little  as  compared  with  this 
time  last  year.  Along  through  the  Cherry 
Valley  section  most  of  the  farmers  seemed  to 
be  well  supplied  with  good  hay,  and  several 
had  some  mixed  hay  for  sale  at  $20  a  ton;  it 
looked  pretty  good  too.  C.  R.  Salsburg  is  farm¬ 
ing  400  acres  near  East  Cobleskill  in  Schoharie 
County.  With  this  sized  place  farm  help  is  a 
big  item,  and  he  has  been  unable  to  get  enough 
labor  even  at  present  high  wages.  As  far  back 
as  he  can  remember,  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  not  turned  a  furrow  or  planted  a  seed 


A  nice  farm  flock  of  New  Hampshire  and  Plymouth  Rock  hens  keeps  the'  family 
table  well  supplied  with  poultry  and  eggs  on  Harley  Stoddard’s  200 -acre  farm 
pear  Lowville,  Lewis  County,  New  York.  Note  the  snow  at  the  left,  even  though 

the  date  was  May  3. 


and  Mrs. 

Carlson  have  raised  and  educated  a  family  of 
five,  three  girls  and  two  boys,  and  they  all 
have  their  own  homes  now.  While  the  family 
was  growing  up,  small  fruits  and  seasonable 
vegetables,  sold  at  the  roadside,  were  the 
source  of  cash  income^  Now,  in  later  years,  in 
order  to  ease  the  labor  burden,  more  apples, 
pears  and  cherries  are  being  raised.  Most  of 


by  the  first  of  May.  As  he  remarked,  unless 
things  got  better,  and  soon,  there  wouldn’t  be 
any  crops  or  feed  for  all  the  people  who  keep 
on  striking.  Farmers  cannot  do  it  all  alone. 
Jay  Tryon  is  another  good  dairy  farmer 
operating  150  acres  near  Cobleskill,  with  a 
herd  of  40  milking  Holsteins.  He  also  reported 
that  this  was  the  first  season  he  could  re¬ 
member  when  oats  were  not  up  by  this  time. 


us  do  not  think  of  Columbia  County  as  being  ‘He  had  not  even  seeded  his  yet. 


a  fruit  section,  but  this  southwestern  ai'ea 
raises  quite  a  bit  of  excellent  fruit,  especially 
pears.  By  using  plenty  of  manure  and  some 
commercial  fertilizer  heavy  yields  of  top 
quality  fruit  have  been  continuously  obtained 
by  Mr.  Carlson.  He  finds  the  Baldwin  to  be 
the  best  apple  for  his  purpose;  the  trade  likes 
them  and  they  keep  well.  The  trees  are  hardy 
too,  and  he  has  found  that  they  need  less 
spraying  than  some  other  kinds.  There  are 
some  Baldwin  trees  in  this  orchard  which  are 
over  50  years  old,  and  some  of  them  have 
yielded  as  much  as  40  bushels  of  apples  in  a 
season.  Last  year  they  averaged  about  $2.50 
Per  bushel  for  the  crop.  Mont¬ 
morency  is  the  favorite  cherry  in 
the  Carlson  orchard;  while  Al¬ 
berta  is  the  best  liked  of  the 
peaches  and  either  Bartlett  or 
Clapp  of  the  pears.  Most  of  the 
fruit  is  stored  at  a  nearby  cooler 
and  then  later  disposed  of,  some 
at  retail  at  the  roadside  stand;  or, 
lf  tJle  price  is  good,  as  it  has  been 
for  the  past  few  yeai’s,  they  are 
sold  wholesale.  A  lot  of  good  living 
and  sound  farm  practice  have  gone 
mto  this  pleasant  home.  In  forty 
years  of  continuous  farming  on 
this  one  place,  Mr.  Carlson  said 
be  had  never  seen  a  Spring  as 
backward  as  this  one.  He  thought 
that  the  freezing  weather 


At  Glenn  Gray’s  well  managed  200  acre 
farm  at  East  Springfield  in  Otsego  County, 
considerable  alfalfa  hay  is  raised,  plenty  for 
their  own  dairy  herd  of  30  Holstein  cows  and 
usually  enough  over  to  sell  several  tons.  He 
has  planted  early  peas  and  they  were  showing 
up  nicely;  peas  can  stand  a  lot  of  cold 
weather.  All  through  this  part  of  the  State, 
including  Herkimer  County,  there  has  been 
a  rabies  scare.  Several  head  of  livestock  have 
been  bitten  by  rabid  foxes.  Dr.  Harry  Sheffield, 
health  officer  at  Frankfort,  felt  it  was  most 
important  and  necessary  that  everyone  should 
cooperate  by  having  their  dogs  immunized, 


ex- 


This  well  kept  apple  orchard  of  McIntosh ,  Cortland  and  Delicious  trees  is  owned 
by  Frank  Martin,  Bullville,  Orange  County,  New  York, 


Mixed  dairy  herd  of  Willard  Swartz,  Fonda,  Mont - 
gomery  County,  New  York,  on  early  grass,  May,  1947, 
145  acres.  Milking  18  head,  they  raise  own  roughage 
and  some  grain  ( corn  and  oats) .  Ayrshire,  Jersey 
and  Holstein. 

which  is  being  done  without  charge.  We  were 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  recent  death  of  S.  P. 
Johnson,  also  of  Frankfort.  He  was  92  years 
old,  and  for  a  long  time  had  been  a  leading 
Guernsey  breeder  and  dairyman.  His  son 
Wade  will  continue  to  operate  the  place  for 
the  time  being. 

The  Lewis  County  annual  Holstein  sale  at 
Lowville  was  well  attended.  The  offerings 
were  mostly  young  cows,  recently  fresh  or 
near  springing.  Forty-seven  head  sold  for  an 
average  price  of  $345.  On  our  way  across  to 
Oswego  County  we  stopped  and  had  a  nice 
visit  with  Royal  Edick  at  Lyons  Falls.  Edick 
has  found  his  28  x  14  concrete  silo  entirely 

_ "  satisfactory  and  adequate  for  his 

mixed  herd  of  30  dairy  cows.  He 
has  several  good  Brown  Swiss  and 
Jerseys  in  his  milking  string. 

Sheep  have  practically  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  farms  of  Central 
New  York  because  of  dog  depre¬ 
dations.  However,  at  the  250- 
acre  farm  of  Don  Seaman  near 
Pineville  in  Oswego  County,  they 
have  had  no  trouble  with  their 
nice  flock  of  30  head  of  grade 
Hampshire  ewes.  He  attributes  this 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  close 
to  any  large  town.  It  is 'the  stray 
dogs  in  the  larger  centers  of  living 
that  cause  most  of  this  trouble. 
The  Seaman  flock  has  been  a 
profitable  sideline  to  dairying  for 
the  past  10  years.  They  averaged 
shearing  nine  pounds  of  wool  last  Spring 
which  sold  for  40  cents  a  pound.  They  dropped 
him  35  sturdy  lambs  this  year,  and  these  will 
be  fattened  on  pasture  this  Summer  while 
nursing.  Mr.  Seaman  slaughters  the  fat  lambs 
in  the  Fall,  on  order  for  local  trade.  Last  year 
he  received  38  cents  a  pound  for  a  dressed 
carcass,  which  averaged  about  45  pounds  in 
weight.  C.  H.  Downs,  Altmar,  is  another 
Oswego  County  farmer  who  has  found  diver¬ 
sity  of  livestock  to  be  a  good  farm  practice.  He 
keeps  a  nice  herd  of  six  to  eight  Yorkshire 
brood  sows  and  sells  their  pigs  at  weaning  time. 
They  have  averaged  litters  of  12  husky  weaned 
pigs  twice  a  year  for  the  past  two  years.  This 
Spring  he  has  a  waiting  list  at  $12.50  apiece. 
The  sows  are  fed  home  raised  corn  and  skim- 
milk,  plus  pasture  in  Summer  and  alfalfa  hay 
in  racks  during  the  Winter.  Some  of  the  milk 
from  his  Holstein  herd  of  20  cows  is  used  for 
making  butter,  for  which  he  has  a  ready  local 
sale  at  75  cents  a  pound.  He  raised  over  1,000 
bushels  of  excellent  hybrid  field  corn  last  year 
that  made  about  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  At 
the  Ralph  Sutton  Holstein  Dis¬ 
persal  Sale  in  Lacona,  Oswego 
County,  the  herd  of  good  cattle, 
averaged  $245.  The  strong  demand 
for  farm  machinery  was  •  shown 
when  a  practically  new,  light 
tractor  sold  in  about  five  minutes 
for  $2,300,  about  $500  above  its 
list  price,  new. 

Just  over  into  Jefferson  County 
there  ai'e  quite  a  few  well  man¬ 
aged  poultry  farms.  One  of  these 
is  the  50-acre  place  near  Manns- 
ville  operated  by  Robert  Brooman. 
He  buys  several  hundred,  straight- 
run,  New  Hampshire  chicks  early 
in  the  season  and  tlien  culls  out 
the  cockerels  when  they  get  to  be 
(Continued  on  Page  385) 
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Ideal  for  all  field  crops 
*  — vineyards— orchards 
'-nurseries/  etc. 


/  SAVE  WORK  ,  '  M 

V  SAVE  DUST  H  - 


y/  SAVE  CROPS  * 

t6e 


It’s  up  on  your  back  —  the  comfortable, 
work-saving  way  to  carry  anything.  A 
quick  easy  push  on  the  lever  sends  out 
clouds  of  dust.  That’s  how  the  Hudson 
Stauffer  Knapsack  Duster  saves  you  work. 

It’s  a  bellows-type  duster  with  an  adjust¬ 
able  feed  lever.  That’s  why  you  can  dis- 
chargxjdustjjQuS^mall  puff  when  you  want 

to  spot-dust  —  or  in 
a  large  blast  when 
you  want  complete 
coverage.  That’s 
how  you  save  dust. 
.  >  Its  operating 

:  *7cdUi  okU  “PiM/cds.  method  assures  even 
j  sprayers  ANO  dusters  :  distribution  of  dust 
. . ’’particles  to  deposit 

(£)  194  7  H,  D,  M.  Mf6,  CO.  r  r 


7ht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Grafting  Shoot  From  Old  Pear 
Tree 


MM-’S 
r 


KNAPSACK  DUSTER 


dust  on  all  parts  of  all  plants.  That’s  why 
the  Hudson  Stauffer  Duster  givesyou  better 
control  of  insect  pests  and  plant  disease. 

Check  these  other  features:  giant  capac¬ 
ity,  built-in  scoop  for  easy  filling,  few  mov¬ 
ing  parts,  rugged  construction.  Decide  to  get 
a  Hudson  Stauffer — available  now  at  your 
hardware,  seed,  feed  or  implement  dealer. 

Gel  the  whole  story  in  this] 

FREE  FOLDER 
Send  for  it  today 

H.  D.  HUDSON  ^ 

Manufacturing  Company 
589  E.  Illinois  Street 
Chicago  11,  Illinois  ■ 


BEETLES  and 
LEAFHOPPERS 


KILL  BEAN 

with  P-C-H  "20"  DUST 


Different/  Better  NON-POISONOUS  Insecticide 

Also  KILLS 


Kills  many  insects,  yet  is  non-poisonous  to 
humans  and  animals.  Gives  better  control 
than  pyrethrum  or  rotenone  dusts  for 
certain  insects.  Available  alone  or  ready- 
mixed  with  copper  or  sulfur  .  .  .  for  com¬ 
bined  disease  and  insect  control. 


ASPARAGUS  BEETLE 
CELERY  LEAF  TYER 
CUCUMBER  BEETLE 
CABBAGE  WORMS 
PICKLEWORM 
MANY  OTHER  INSECTS 


CHIPMAN  )  DDT  50%  SPRAY  POWDER  (Contains  50%  DDT) 
DUSTS  &  f  DDT  3%  and  5%  DUSTS 

UU  I  SPRAYS  \  DUAL  DUST  &  DUAL  SPRAY  (DDT  and  Copper) 


*2V%ite  fan  Special  (Ziicukvu 

CHIPMAN 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  C,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


INSECTICIDES 


FUNGICIDES 


WEED  KILLERS 


Millions  of  Plants — Cabbage:  Wakefields,  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Savoy — Beets,  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Col  lard,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Tomato — 
300-JI.25;  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50.  Potatoes,  Sweet,  Hot 
Pepper  100-60c;  1000-$4.50.  Cauliflower  100-$1.00-PP. 
Moss  packed.  R.  R.  Lankford,  Franklin,  Virginia 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  State  Inspected 

Catskill,  Premier,  (Howard  17),  Scarlet  Beauty, 
Pathfinder,  Robinson,  25-$l.25;  50-$2.00:  IOO-$3.25; 
200-$6.25;  500-$l2.50;  IOOO-$22.  Gem  Everbearing, 

25-$  1.75;  50-S3.25;  I00->5.00.  Shipment  Prepaid.  Folder 
on  request.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 


TOMATO  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 


New  spring  crop,  disease  free.  Choice  varieties:  500- 
$1.50;  1000-$3-00;  5000-SI2.50;  expressed,  charges 

collect.  Free  prices  other  plants  on  request.  Plants 
well  packed,  fresh  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Big  Stem  Jersey;  Md.  Golden;  New  Golden;  Little 
Stem;  Nancy  Hall;  Porto  Rico  and  Hayman  100  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.00;  2OO-$I.90;  3(K>-$2.55;  1000-$6.0O. 

Write  for  price  list  of  Tomato  Plants.  FREDERICK  H. 
LORD,  Belle  Haven,  Virginia.  No  C.O.D.  Shipments 


We  Guarantee  you’ll  pick  these 

RASPBERRIES  in  60  Days 

Stern’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  late  planting!  You  can  plant  these 
fast-growing  raspberries  up  to  July  15th.  They’re  guaranteed 
to  bear  delicious  fruit  in  60  days  —  or  your  money  back! 
These  are  hardy,  heavily-rooted  plants  —  selected  bushes,  trans¬ 
planted,  two  years  old, 

INDIAN  SUMMER  EVERBEARING  RED 

Ideal  for  home  use.  These  big  red  raspberries  make 
mouth-watering  pies,  shortcakes,  jams,  juice.  Finest 
quality  and  flavor.  Guaranteed  to  bear  this  Summer. 

Next  year  they’ll  ripen  earliest  and  continue  to 
bear  into  October.  per  10  per  25  per  100 

Strong  Plants/  2  years.  Transplanted . $3.00  $7.00  $25.00 

UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE!  SATISFACTION  or  your  money  bach ! 

Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery.  Send  cash  or  order  C.  O.  D.  Add  5%  if  you 

want  us  to  pre-pay  shipping  charges 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


In  our  pasture  there  is  a  pear  tree, 
or  rather,  its  remains.  It  has  been  there 
for  more  than  50  years  and  is  still  alive; 
although  the  tree  has  been  eaten  and 
trampled  down,  shoots  still  remain  and 
leaf  out  every  year.  Would  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  dig  up  one  of  these  shoots  and 
transplant  it  to  a  new  location  and  have 
it  live  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  or  has 
it  gone  too  long  to  be  saved?  My  father 
can  remember  it  bearing  and  we  wish 
to  revive  it  again  if  possible.  m.  m. 

Pear  trees  are  budded  or  grafted  near 
the  ground  level  onto  wild  pear  stock. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  rooted  shoots 
that  you  refer  to  as  growing  from  the 
50-year  old  pear  tree  in  the  pasture  will 
prove  to  be  wild  pear  stock.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  shoots  in  question  are  from 
the  main  trunk  a  foot  or  more  above 
the  ground  level,  it  is  possible  that 
this  wood  might  be  of  the  desired  va¬ 
riety. 

The  most  logical  procedure  would  be 
to  graft  from  these  shoots  into  a 
healthy  growing  pear  tree  and  thus  ob¬ 
tain  the  variety  in  question.  The  graft¬ 
ing  should  be  done  in  early  Spring  of 
1948.  H.  A.  R. 


Trouble  with  Nightshade 

Could  you  give  me  information  about 
a  weed  called  horse  nettle  or  night¬ 
shade?  It  comes  out  in  the  Spring  and 
bears  bluish  white  flowers  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  then  later  becomes  a  seed  like  a 
jew  cherry,  but  not  enclosed  in  a  bag. 
The  plant  has  thorns  on  its  branches 
and  is  fast  spreading  from  plowing  and 
cultivating.  Tell  me  if  there  is  any  way 
of  getting  rid  of  this  weed  or  to  control 
it.  p.  s. 

The  weed  you  refer  to  is  a  member 
of  the  nightshade  family,  with  the 
botanical  name  of  Solanum  Carolin- 
ense.  In  a  field  of  large  fast  growing 
plants,  such  as  sunflowers  or  ensilage 
corn,  it  can  be  killed  by  clean  culti¬ 
vation.  Plants  should  be  grown  in  hills 
and  cultivated  both  ways  with  sweeps 
that  cut  the  sprouts  below  ground.  Any 
sprouts  'that  come  up  in  the  hill  must 
be  pulled  up.  On  pasture  or  hay  land, 
a  well  fertilized  blue  grass  sod  that  is 
mowed  frequently  will  usually  bring 
this  weed  under  control  in  a  few  sea¬ 
sons.  Small  patches  may  be  killed  by 
sodium  chlorate,  using  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  per  gallon  of  water  applied 
as  a  spray  in  July  and  September. 

When  to  Stop  Cutting  Asparagus 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could 
tell  me  when  I  should  stop  cutting 
asparagus;  and  why  I  should  stop  cut¬ 
ting  it?  MRS.  A.  H. 

It  is  usually  best  to  stop  cutting 
asparagus  about  the  middle  of  June. 
However,  if  the  plants  are  exceptionally 
vigorous  and  the  shoots  remain  large, 
it  is  possible  to  keep  cutting  it  until 
the  first  of  July  without  serious  injury 
to  the  plants.  In  any  case,  do  not  cut 
shoots  that  are  less  than  one-half  inch 
in  diameter,  because  the  stalks  must  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  order  to  store  up 
reserve  food  for  another  year.  Con¬ 
tinued  cutting  throughout  the  season 
will  kill  the  plants  completely. 


Lilac  Varieties 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mrs. 
E.  St.  George’s  article  about  lilacs  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  April  5.  I 
have  115  varieties  of  lilacs  including 
all  but  four  of  the  French  varieties  she 
named;  these  were  unknown  to  me 
when  I  was  getting  mine.  My  choice  of 
colors  is  different  from  hers,  as  I 
may  have  different  varieties.  For  white 
single  varieties,  there  are  Florent 
Stepman  and  Vestale;  for  pink 
Macrostachya  and  Lucie  Baltet;  for 
red,  Edmond  Boissier  and  Congo;  for 
blue,  Decaisne  and  de  Mirabel.  For 
double  varieties,  white,  Mme.  Casimer 
Perier  and  Ellen  Wilmott;  for  pink, 
Leon  Gambetta  and  Mme.  Antoine 
Buchner;  for  red,  President  Loubet  and 
Charles  Joly;  for  blue,  President  Grevy 
and  Jules  Ferry. 

My  best  varieties  are  President 
Poincare,  Louis  Henry,  Leon  Gambetta, 
Jules  Simon  and  Marechal  Lannes.  Lgst 
Spring  a  sport  from  a  root  of  Edmond 
Boissier  1 .  '2  inches  high  had  a  truss 
6%  inches' long  and  this  year  bloomed 
well  again. 

I  transplant  some  sprouts  of  my 
best  varieties  in  the  Fall  and  some  of 
them  bud  the  next  Spring.  Others  that 
I  don’t  care  for  I  cut  to  the  ground 
with  a  sharp  hoe.  G.  s.,  JR. 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY! 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100 

600 

1000 

1000 

postage  ] 
prepaid 

postage  postage 
prepaid  prepaid 

F.O.B 

Sewell. 

..$1.00 

$3.00 

$5.00 

$4.00 

. .  .90 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

..  1.25 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

3.25 

4.50 

3.50 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

3.25 

4.50 

3.75 

Tomato  . $1.00 

Cabbage  . 90 

Cauliflower  .  1.15 

Sweet  Potato  .  1.25 

Brussels  Sprout  .  1.15 

Broccoli  .  1.00 

Celery  . 1.00 

Celery — Ready  June  25th 

All  Plants  carefully  packed  in  live  moss. 
We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R01  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWEU,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-THREE  YEARS 


June  7,  1947 

PEACH  TREES 

Last  Call  For 
SPRING  PLANTING 
ELBERTA 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
HALE-HAVEN 

Hardy,  thrifty,  2  to  3  ft.,  $40.00  ner 
100.  10  or  more  at  100  rates.^ 

Trees  in  prime  condition.  None 
better  grown. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

Wilson,  Niagara  County, NewYork 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


SPECIAL:  Prices  On  All  Plants 

CABBAGE:  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
lander,  Copenhagen,  Marion 
Market,  Danish  Ball  Head 

1000- $2. 00;  TOMATO  Rutgers, 
Master  Marglobe,  Stokcsdale’ 
1000-S2.50.  STATE  CERTI¬ 
FIED  SWEET  POTATOES 
Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico  1000- 
$4.00.  PEPPER,  California 
Wonder,  1000-$4.00.  Immediate  shipment  charges 
collect. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin,Va. 


SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Copenhagen 

Goldenacre,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  300-SI  00- 
500-$l.75:  IOOO-$3.(X>  prepaid.  $2.00  per  thousand  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Prize  taker  and  Bermuda  onions  1000- 
$4.00  prepaid.  Tomatoes;  Beady  about  May  15th  — 
Rutgers  grown  from  Certified  seed  IO0O-S4.0O  prepaid  - 
also  Marglobe  and  Rutgers  30O-SI.25;  500-$2.00: 

I0OO-S3.5O  prepaid;  $2.50  per  thousand  express  collect 
New  Jersey  choice  grown  stock  “A”  strain  Porto  Rico 
and  Golden  sweet  potato  plants  300-$  1.25;  500-S2.00' 
1 000-S4.00  prepaid.  Ready  May  25th — Pepper;  Ruby 
King,  California  Wonder  and  World  Beater  I00-60c; 
1 000-S5.75  prepaid.  Ready  June  1st  Cauliflower:  Early 
Snowball,  IOO-SI.OO;  I000-$6.00  prepaid.  Ready  Hay 
20th.  Twenty-eight  years  experience  growing  and  pack¬ 
ing  vegetable  plants.  All  plants  moss  packed,  full 
count,  true  to  name  varieties.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Early  Jersey  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage  plants.  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00.  Marglobe  and  Rutger 
Tomato  Plants,  300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50. 
1‘rizetaker  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  300,  $1.50; 
500,  $2.25;  1,000,  $4.50.  Ruby  King  and  California 
Wonder  Pepper  Plants,  300,  $1.75;  500,  $2.75;  1,000, 
$5.50.  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  300,  $1.75; 
500,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.75.  All  prices  prepaid.  Lots 
5  000  or  more,  express  collect.  Cabbage  $2.50  per 
thousand.  Tomato  $2.75.  Good  plants,  well  packed. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PR1CB  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder  pepper  plants 
300,  $1.75;  500,  $2.25;  1000.  $4.50.  Bermuda  and 
Prizetaker  Onion  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.25;  1000,  $4.50. 
Porto  Rico  and  Nancy  Hall  Potato  300,  $1.75  :  500, 
$2.50;  I00O,  $4.75.  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wake¬ 
fields,  Flat  Dutch,  BaMhead,  Golden  Acre  and 
Copenhagen  Market  cabbage  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1-75; 
1000,  $3.00.  Marglobe  and  Rutger  tomato  300,  $1.25; 
500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50.  Tested  seeds  of  good  origin. 

Care  taken  In  packing  andl  shipping. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


20  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  50c  p/ud 

A  gorgeous  rainbow  collection  of  choice  large 
flowering  varieties  in  a  wide  range  of  colors. 
Vigorous  two  year  old  bulbs,  averaging  1  inch  in 
diameter.  New  England  grown.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  by  gladiolus,  specialists  since  1920.  Order 
promptly  and  receive  100  gladiolus  bulblets,  extra. 
Cultural  directions  included.  No  COD'  orders,  please. 

F.  F.  &  F.  0.  SHEPARDSON 
GLADLAND  GARDENS,  PLAINVILLE,  MASS. 


Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  300,  $1.75 ;  500,  ^2.50 
1,000,  $4.75.  California  Wonder  and  Ruby  King  P»PPJf 
Plants,  300,  $1.75;  500,  $2.75;  1,000,  $5.50.  Bermuda 
and  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants.  300,  $1.50;  500,  y.y 
1,000,  $4.50.  Rutger  and  Marglobe  Tomato  Plains 

300.  $1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50:  5,000  or  more,  ex¬ 
press  colect,  $2.75  per  thousand.  Copenhagen  Maraer. 
Golden  Acre.  Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  E>  > 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield  Cabbage  plants,  a  ■ 
$1.00;  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00;  5,000  or  more  « 
press  collect,  $2.50  per  thousand.  All  prices  J(.epVA 
“PETER  PAN”  THE  PLANT  MAN,  FRANKLIN,  Vfl 
OLD,  BIG,  RELIABLE  _ 

-  STRAWBERRY  P  L  A  N  T  S 

Certified,  fresh  dug,  from  new  plantings,  rr 
Senator  Dunlap,  postage  paid  50,  $1.80:  I0O.  »  ■ 
300,  $6.50:  500,  $9.50.  Transportation  collect  V, u % 
more  $14.00  thousand.  Catskill,  postage  pann* 
$2.00:  I0O  $3.00;  300,  $7.00;  500  $10.00. 
BEARING,  Gem,  Streamliner,  P.  P.  2S.  . 

50,  $3.25;  I0O.  $5.00.  Figure  each  variety  separa 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLE  VIEW.  N-  __ 


CERTIFIED  VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  Flat  Dutch  Alb 
Season,  Savoy,  Wakefield.  Ballhead,  Copenhage 
Red  Cabbage  Plants  500-SI.75;  1000-J2.25.  Red  ^ 
Broccoli],  Brussel  Sprouts,  Onion,  Lettuce  ana  (s 
plants  500-$2.00;  1000-$2.50.  Cauliflower,  Pepper  Pi' 
500 -$3.00;  1000- $4. 50.  Rutgers  Tomato  plants  m  i 
planting  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.00.  A.  pA. 

MCDONALD,  Jr.  NEW  FREEDOM,  R.  F.  P-  r_ 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  FROM  CERTIFIED  SEED 

New  soil  grown,  free  of  disease.  Leading  ^ 

Cabbage,  Onion:  $2.50-1000;  $10.00-5000.  Tomato.  > 
-1000;  $12.50-5000.  Potato,  sweet,  hot  peppers,  ,>  ,tis. 
1000.  Cauliflower:  $7.50-1000.  Prompt  delivery. 
tion  guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  I-*" 

,  Franklin,  Virginia  -  - - 

Vegetables,  Flower  plants.  Strawberries,  Pansies.  % 
ennials.  List  gratis.  Julius  Plant  Fms.,  Bristol*'  ■ — 

-  CHAIN  SAW  CUTTING  CHAINS 

For  Dlsston  Power  Chain  Saws.  PS?*"8,.,  prices. 
Any  Length.  Very  Reasonable.  Write  tor  j 

JOHN  KUNTZ,  R.  D.  1,  LAMBERTVILLE,  "• 
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The  Garden  in  June 

After  the  corn  is  in,  all  of  the  tender, 
hot  weather  vegetables  such  as  toma- 
?oas  peppers,  eggplants,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  pole  and  lima  beans  can  be 
planted.  Cucumbers  and  bush  beans 
£an  be  planted  up  to  July  1  in  Southern 
New  England  and  New  York.  Winter 
iauash,  muskmelons  and  watermelons 
grow  best  in  warm  weather,  but  should 
be  planted  as  early  as  possible  after  the 
around  warms  up  in  order  to  mature 

plj>o  order  to  have  a  continuous  supply 
of  bush  beans,  both  green  and  yellow, 
they  should  be  successively  planted 
throughout  the  entire  season.  Never 
plant  too  much  at  one  time.  A  short 
row  from  10  to  20  feet  long  is  usually 
enough.  Wait  until  the  first  planting 
is  up  before  making  the  second  plant¬ 
ing  and  so  on  up  to  about  August  1. 
If  you  make  the  plantings  by  weekly 
intervals  some  will  ripen  together,  and 
others  will  be  too  far  apart.  Second 
plantings  of  carrots,  beets,  Summer 
squash  and  broccoli  are  worthwhile  in 
late  June. 

The  gardener’s  aim  should  be  to  have 
asparagus  until  the  peas  are  ready  to 
use;  and  then  pick  peas  until  the  sweet 
corn  is  ripe.  With  a  proper  selection  of 
varieties  it  is  possible  to  have  sweet 
corn  until  the  lima  beans  are  ready  to 
eat  and  then  have  both  until  frost  in 
the  Fall.  Seed  of  late  cabbage,  broccoli 
and  cauliflower  can  be  sown  in  early 
June  for  transplanting  in  July  when 
the  season  is  long  enough.  All  of  these 
crops  can  make  use  of  the  space  where 
the  early  crops  were  grown,  such  as 
radish,  lettuce,  spinach  and  peas. 

June  is  the  month  when  the  weeds 
grow  the  fastest.  Frequent  light  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  soil  before  the  weed  seed¬ 
lings  are  above  the  ground  or  just 
starting  will  make  light  work  of  this 
job.  Every  day  that  the  weeds  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  above  ground  multiplies 
the  work  many  times  over.  Mulching 
wide  row  crops  with  leaves,  straw  or 
peat  moss  not  only  saves  much  labor 
in  cultivating  and  weeding  but  also 
promotes  a  healthy  growth,  conserves 
moisture  and  builds  up  soil  fertility. 
Tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  asparagus 
grow  especially  well  when  mulched. 
Most  farms  have  strawy  manure, 
spoiled  hay  or  weed  clippings  which 
are  all  good  to  use  as  mulching  material. 
Pine  needles  and  leaf  mold  are  like¬ 
wise  excellent.  Be  sure  the  soil  is  well 
limed  and  fertilized  before  the  mulch 
is  laid  down.  Decomposing  organic 
matter  uses  much  nitrogen.  This  all  be¬ 
comes  available  to  the  plants  later, 
but  unless  there  is  plenty  in  the  soil 
the  plants  may  suffer.  Watch  the  color 
of  the  leaves.  If  they  start  to  turn  a 
light  color  apply  nitrate  of  soda  or 
poultry  manure  in  moderate  quantities. 
In  June  there  will  usually  be  some 
small  black  flea  beetles  oh  the  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  peppers  and  eggplants.  Ro- 
tenone  is  the  safest  material  to  use, 
especially  where  there  is  danger  of  the 
dust  or  spray  drifting  over  onto  the 
leaf  crops,  such  as  lettuce,  spinach  and 
other  similar  crops.  Cryolite  is  cheaper 
and  also  effective,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  get  onto  corn 
plants  and  it  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  off  from  any  vegetables  that  are 
eaten  during  this  period.  Either  roten- 
one  and  cryolite  will  also  take  care  of 
the  spotted  bean  beetle  that  works  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  all 
kinds  of  beans.  Regular  treatment  once 
each  week  during  the  season  is  needed 
to  keep  this  insect  under  control.  The 
striped  potato  beetle  can  also  be  easily 
controlled  by  any  of  the  materials  used 
tor  flea  beetles.  Leaf  hoppers  on  po¬ 
tatoes  are  a  serious  pest,  DDT  is  the 
best  material  for  these,  and  it  will  also 
help  to  keep  down  thrips  on  onions  and 
c°rn  borers  wherever  they  appear.  DDT 
should  not  be  used  on  tomatoes  and 
related  plants,  and  all  of  the  vine  crops. 

the  squash  vine  borer  will  make  its 
appearance  late  in  June.  Cryolite 
Fill  9n  main  stems  and  leaf 

stains  will  control  this  insect,  if  used 
a  week  during  the  egg  laying  sea- 
T?1?’  which  is  from  late  June  through 
my.  Aphis  we  have  with  us  always. 
nuZ  aF,e  difficult  to  control.  With  some 
Plants  they  can  be  washed  off  with  a 
trong  stream  from  the  hose.  However, 
ustmg  with  a  mixture  of  rotenone, 
tm  A.e  and.  pyrethrum  is  more  effec- 
Antv  x?  either  material  used  alone. 
in?n  ,lcatl°ns  must  be  started  before  the 
bri  atlon  is  heavy  and  kept  up  regu- 
tpjy,  aTsT  needed.  There  is  a  new  ma- 
rJ*.’  Hexaethyl  tetraphosphate,  that  is 
L?yin§  to  be  quite  effective  for  both 
nn  !f  a.nd  red  spider,  but  is  dangerous 
snrmC0?.tact  tor  mammals.  However,  it 
Usph  J^oonies  non-toxic  and  can  be 
to  vLv' ely  on  leafy  vegetables  that  are 
Prent^™ested  later  for  food.  Freshly 
thpPiFfe+d*Bor.deaux  mixture  is  one  of 
DntatSt  funSicides  to  use  on  tomatoes, 
Pren°Hand  celery  for  leaf  blight.  The 
akn  orS.anic  copper  compounds 

us;n  ara  affectivo  and  easy  to  use.  Avoid 
iniufinf,Ul+ur  ln  the  garden  as  this  is 
Juri0Us  to  many  crops.  D.  F.  Jones 


called  lorests  and  woodlands  will  be 
this  yearP°W7  to  furnish  the  following 
homp^aD,^37i1milll°n  feet  °f  lumber  for 
erosstioc^  °tber  uses,  20  million  hewn 
Million  „0Ij  the  country’s  railroads,  18 
and  niaot°rds  °f  Pulpwood  for  paper 
Power  aaSLc\  and  six  million  poles  for 
wer  and  telephone  service 


Lelephone  service  over  rural  electric 
power  lines  has  passed  its  field  tests  with 
flying  colors — and  is  already  in  use  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  communities  in  several  states; 

This  new  kind  of  telephone  system  was 
developed  to  help  speed  service  to  farmers 
who  are  some  distance  from  a  telephone  line, 
but  are  served  by  a  power  line.  Farmers 


having  this  service  find  it’s  little  different 
to  use  than  regular  telephone  wire  lines. 
They  can  call  and  receive  calls  from  any 
other  telephone  in  the  nation. 

There  are 'a  lot  of  other  new  telephone 
ideas  that  are  helping  to  bring  telephone 
service  to  more  and  more  farm  families 
month  by  month. 


BEll  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  fj! 


owners  are  saving  TIME  and  MONEY 

_with  MULTIPLE  SPEEDS 


6  SPEEDS  FORWARD 

2  SPEEDS  ON  THE 
POWER  TAKE-OFF 


mm 


Step  up  to  a  six-speed  tractor. 
Have  the  speeds  you  want  and 
the  power  you  need  to  suit  the 
job  and  the  implement.  Ask  your 
Ford  Tractor  dealer  about  the 
Sherman  six-speed  transmission. 


’'Saves  more 
than  it  costs’* 


No.  3 

Complete 
with  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 

$29.95 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster, 
easier.  KillsUce.  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can't  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-back  guarantee. 

One  wheel  truck  if  specified. 

THE  CAMPBELL-H AUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Tour  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write  — 


Dept. 


Melcher  St. 


CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  1 0,  Mass. 


POWFR  SAWS  Wo  sel1  «fl  types  of  saws.  Fa 

JLY  „  a  no  molIS  Lowthor  Saw.  Sally  an< 
Chain  Saws.  Write  for  folders. 

RED  BIRD  CO.  INC.,  Box  6-A.  Greenfield,  Mass 
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Farmers  tell  how  they  keep 
from  limping  along 
with  worn-out  equipment 


FROM  TEXAS 

J  M.  Cathcart,  Colorado  City,  says: 
“My  father  first  started  using  Gulf 
Products  about  1926. 

“When  he  retired  10  years  ago  and 
I  took  over  the  management,  I  kept 
right  on  using  Gulf  at  his  insistence.  I 
have  never  regretted  it  Gulf  Products 
have  really  saved  me  money.  Kept  all 
my  equipment  running  well.” 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 

Paul  R.  Muse,  R.F.D.#1,  Mertztown, 
says:  “We’ve  got  $14,000  worth  of 
equipment  on  this  farm — several  trac¬ 
tors  and  a  lot  of  specialized  harvesting 
machines. 

“To  make  this  kind  of  investment 
pay  off,  we’ve  got  to  keep  our  ma¬ 
chines  in  good  working  order. 

“Gulflube  Motor  Oil  has  been  a  big 
help  in  keeping  our  tractors  on  the  job. 
We  have  used  it  exclusively  for  six 
years  now.  And  we’ve  never  had  to  re¬ 
place  bearings  or  put  new  piston  rings 
in  our  tractors. 

“Our  tractors  have  got  plenty  of  pep 
because  Gulflube  hasn’t  fouled  up  the 
engines  with  hard  carbon.” 


AGAIN  FROM  TEXAS  m 

Lee  Blackburn,  Paris,  says:  “Ten  years 
ago,  when  I  first  started  tractor  farm¬ 
ing,  I  put  Gulf  Products  in  all  my 
equipment 


“Since  then,  I  have  used  nothing 
but  Gulf.  And  believe  me,  through  the 
use  of  these  Gulf  Products  I’ve  been 
able  to  keep  my  repair  bills  down  to  a 
bare  minimum.  For  ten  years  now. 
Gulf  has  really  served  me  well.” 


I  Gulf  farm  lubricants,  fuels,  and  other  Gulf  Farm  Aids  are 
/  available  at  Gulf  stations,  at  many  farm  implement  dealers’, 
1  and  at  Gulf  distribution  plants. 


Get  the  most  out  of 
your  power-farming 
equipment « <  •  Go— 


Late  Tomato  Blight  Can  be 
Beaten 

For  the  past  few  weeks  our  letter 
basket  has  been  filled  with  questions 
about  the  tomato  late  blight  Many 
growers  whose  crops  were  ruined  in 
its  widespread  devastation  have  heard 
of  our  good  fortune  in  the  control  of 
this  epidemic,  and  their  interest  and 
concern  made  us  feel  that  our  ex¬ 
perience  might  be  of  value  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  In 
planning  the  production  of  our  1946 
tomato  crop,  we  had  prepared  a  defi¬ 
nite  spray  program,  employing  Zerlate 
for  the  control  of  the  two  common 
tomato  foliage  diseases  •—  Alternaria 
(early  blight)  and  Septoria  Leaf  Spot. 
The  possibility  of  late  blight  was  taken 
into  consideration  in  our  planning, 
but  there  was  no  expectation  of  an  in¬ 
festation  of  this  disease  until  Septem¬ 
ber  when  we  normally  can  expect  low 
temperatures  and  wet  weather.  But  we 
did  not  reckon  with  the  unusually  cold 
wet  weather  which  came  during  the 
early  weeks  of  August.  One  day  while 
walking  through  our  field  of  Valiant 
tomatoes,  we  found  a  plant  on  which 
three  of  the  crown  set  fruits  had  a 
brown  spot  around  the  stem,  spreading 
out  into  the  shoulder.  A  call  to  Cornell 
brought,  an  expert  plant  pathologist  to 
our  field,  and  our  fears  were  confirmed 
The  plant  was  infected  with  late  blight. 

We  had  no  reason  to  be  proud  of 
having  discovered  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  in  time,  for  we  had  been 
so  concerned  with  the  general  con¬ 
duct  of  our  home  operations  that  we 
were  nearly  caught  napping  by  the 
tremendous  spread  of  infection  in  the 
areas  surrounding  us.  We  learned  that 
the  worst  occurance  of  the  blight  in 
many  years  was  leveling  whole  crops 
almost  overnight  and  that  the  losses 
were  already  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars. 

Faced  with  the  realization  of  the 
severity  of  the  epidemic,  we  knew  we 
were  in  for  a  fight  and  that  the  out¬ 
come  was  uncertain.  Only' a  few  more 
days  could  find  our  fields  as  brown  and 
desolate  as  so  many  of  those  around 
us,  and  we  went  into  action  at  once. 

Almost  fully  grown  and  with  a  fine 
set  of  fruit,  the  vines  were  filling  the 
rows  so  that  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  go  through  with  an  ordin¬ 
ary  sprayer  without  seriously  damag¬ 
ing  them.  Our  fields,  however,  are  laid 
out  in  beds  of  12  rows,  separated  by 
picking  driveways,  and  we  found  we 
could  haul  an  orchard  sprayer  through 
the  driveways  and  apply  the  spray  by 
hand.  We  determined  on"  an  8-4-100 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  used  325  to  340 
gallons  at  a  pressure  of  325  to  350 
pounds  to  cover  an  acre.  It  was  slow 
and  tedious  work.  Day  after  day,  two 
men  waded  up  and  down  the  rows, 
spraying  with  such  care  that  every 
plant  had  a  light  but  thorough  coating 
of  the  mixture,  not  only  on  the  upper 
surfaces  but  underneath  the  leaves  and 
on  the  stems.  As  the  sprayer  moved 
along  the  driveways,  one  man  covered 
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the  three  nearest  rows  with  a  ion 
nozzle  spray  gun  coupled  to  a  SW 
hose,  and  the  other  handled  the  thre 
inside  rows  with  a  longer  hose 
through  an  outrigger  on  the  spi'aw 
They  took  infinite  pains  because  th^ 
fully  realized  the  urgency  of  the  -wort 
and  their  efforts  saved  our  crops  At 
the  same  time  that  the  spray  was  hT 
gun,  another  crew  started  through  th 
fields  to  check  every  plant  for  sign* 
of  blight  They  examined  the  vine! 
carefully  watching  for  the  moist,  black 
ish  spots  on  the  leaves  and  the  grav 
brown  spot  around  the  stem  of  the 
fruit  that  mark  the  presence  of  the 
disease.  Wherever  they  found  an  in 
fected  vine,  it  was  pulled  up,  the  fallen 
leaves  and  fruit  around  it  were 
collected,  and  all  were  carried  awav 
and  destroyed.  This  practice  may  be 
impractical  for  crops  grown  for  market 
but  for  seed  purposes  we  considered  it 
a  most  necessary  precaution. 

It  took  more  than  a  week  to  cover 
our  fields  with  the  first  spray, and  as 
soon  as  they  had  finished^  the  crew 
went  back  to  the  starting  point  and 
began  on  the  second,  still  spraying  with 
extreme  care  and  coating  every  plant 
but  never  too  heavily.  Then,  without 
a  break,  they  went  through  a  third 
time,  and  it  was  not  until  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  third  spray  that  we  were 
satisfied  that  a  thorough  control  had 
been  reached.  As  a  precautionary 
measure,  however,  we  applied  a  fourth 
spray  which  was  completed  the  middle 
of  September. 

The  results  were  successful  and  we 
harvested  better  than  average  crops; 
but  we  had  learned  our  lesson.  Until 
such  time  as  the  danger  of  late  blight 
is  over,  we  shall  spray  with  an  8-4-100 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  some  of  the  other 
recommended  forms  of  copper  spray 
before  there  is  any  sign  of  trouble. 

We  believe  that  our  experience, 
which  turned  out  so  fortunately  for  us’ 
can  serve  as  an  example  to  our  friends 
and  neighbors  throughout  the  State. 
To  this  end,  we  urge  all  growers  of 
tomatoes  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
instructions  on  the  control  of  late 
blight  which  will  come  from  author¬ 
ized  sources.  This  information  will  be 
widely  spread  through  agricultural 
publications  and  through  the  advice  of 
county  agents  and  teachers  of  agric- 
culture  in  our  schools.  The  rapidity  of 
spread  and  range  of  infection  shown 
by  the  disease  last  season  cannot  help 
but  cause  a  fear  that  this  year  may 
bring  a  similar  outbreak.  But  a  more 
normal  season  with  higher  tempera¬ 
tures  may  lessen  the  severity  of  the 
infection  or  even  prevent  its  reappear¬ 
ance  altogether.  This  Summer  we  shall 
spray  during  the  first  part  of  the  season 
with  Zerlate,  and  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  August  we  shall  switch  to 
one  of  the  recommended  copper  sprays, 
even  though  weather  conditions  are 
good  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  blight 
in  the  area.  And  we  shall  spray 
thoroughly,  because  without  complete 
coverage  our  time  and  effort  would  be 
wasted.  c.  L.  w. 

New  York 


A  field  of  Rutgers  tomatoes  in  Monroe  County,  New  York,  showing  the  picking 
driveways  and  12-row  beds.  This  field  yielded  more  than  21  tons  to  the  acre 

last  season,  due  to  proper  sprayings. 


Dinitro  Weed  Killers 

Dinitro  selective  weed  killers  will  be 
used  widely  this  season  due  to  their 
great  success  last  year.  Although  2,4-D 
promises  to  take  the  lead  in  treatment 
of  Spring  grain  acreage,  the  com¬ 
mercially  prepared  dinitros  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  used  wherever  legumes  are 
seeded  in  grain,  since  most  legumes 
are  severely  damaged  or  killed  by 
2,4-D.  The  dinitros  are  also  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  selectively  weeding  flax,  peas, 
gladioli,  young  seedling  stands  of  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover,  and,  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions,  onions,  garlic  and  chives.  All 
these  crops  are  sensitive  to  2,4-D,  but 
can  stand  the  recommended  dinitro 
sprays. 

In  1946,  very  profitable  yield  in¬ 
creases  and  excellent  weed  control 
were  recorded  where  dinitro  weed 
killers  were  used  on  grains,  peas  and 
flax.  Mustards,  lamb’s  quarters,  fan 
weed,  pigweed,  shepherd’s  purse,  wild 
radish,  yellow  rocket  and  tarweed  are 
among  the  weeds  controlled  with  these 
sprays.  Spray  booms  with  fan  nozzles 
having  an  orifice  size  of  .059  inch  and 
spaced  to  give  50  per  cent  overlap  of 
the  spray  fans  have  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  Pressures  of  40  to  60  pounds  are 


adequate  and  usually  50  to  80  gallons 
of  spray  are  applied  per  acre.  Recent 
work  in  California  indicates  possi¬ 
bilities  in  dosages  as  low  as  20  gallons 
per  acre. 

The  dinitro  selective  weed  .killers 
should  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  manufacturer.  Addi¬ 
tional  advice  is  available  from  state 
experiment  stations.  l-  s- 

Michigan 
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From  a  Hillside  Farm 

Our  Spring  has  been  cold  this  year, 
but  in  a  way  it  has  worked  as  a  sort 
of  insurance  for  orchards  since  our 
fruit  trees  remained  dormant  until 
all  danger  of  frost  was  past.  Many 
dairymen  are  getting  short  of  hay  and 
the  steady  cold  weather  has  been  dis¬ 
couraging  to  them.  The  high  price  of 
crrain  had  made  them  hopeful  of  early 
pasturage,  but  now  it  looks  as  though 
it  would  be  two  weeks  later  than  usual 
before  grass  is  ready  for  their  stock. 
Because  of  lack  of  help,  farmers  are 
not  contracting  as  large  an  acreage  of 
canning  crops  as  some  of  the  canneries 
would  like,  and  because  the  continued 
cold  weather  and  wet  soil  some  of  the 
acreage  contracted  has  not  been 
planted. 

Most  of  us  are  fighting  weeds  or  will 
be  soon.  It  is  especially  helpful  in 
caring  for  the  garden  if  we  learn  to 
recognize  the  various  kinds  of  weeds 
that  grow  on  our  particular  farm  by  the 
shape  and  color  of  the  seed  leaves. 
Then,  when  the  tiny  seedlings  first  ap¬ 
pear,  if  they  are  weeds  we  will  not 
need  to  wait  for  them  to  grow  and  de¬ 
velop  more  leaves  for  fear  of  digging 
out  a  vegetable.  For,  when  the  seed¬ 
lings  first  break  through  the  ground, 
they  are  killed  more  easily  than  they 
can  be  later.  If  a  narrow  strip  where 
our  garden  seed  are  sown  is  left  with¬ 
out  stirring  our  crop  will  not  be 
harmed.  Then  after  our  garden  is  up, 
we  will  get  a  better  crop  if  the  plants 
are  properly  thinned.  Most  of  us  leave 
two  or  three  times  as  many  plants  as 
are  needed.  With  field  crops  we  are 
not  likely  to  mistake  any  variety  of 
weed  for  the  crop  but  it  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil 
as  soon  as  the  weeds  break  ground. 
Savin,  or  creeping  juniper,  is  a 
troublesome  bush  over  a  wide  area  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  A  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive  method  of  getting 
rid  of  it  is  to  burn  it  with  a  flame 
thrower  which  burns  kerosene.  This 
should  be  done  when  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  fire  spreading  and 
damaging  woodland  or  buildings.  The 
leaves  and  twigs  of  savin  contain  con¬ 
siderable  resin  and  burn  with  intense 
heat.  One  great  advantage  of  burning 
is  the  destruction  of  the  berries  so 
that  a  new  stand  of  plants  will  not 
start  up  immediately.  Several  years  ago 
a  neighbor  chopped  off  the  savin  on 
several  acres  of  rocky  pasture.  He 
piled  and  burned  the  brush  but  the 
jarring  and  handling  shook  off  many 
berries  and  in  a  few  years  the  ground 
was  covered  with  little  seedlings.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  scatter  a  little  clover 
and  grass  seed  on  the  patches  where 
the  savin  is  burned  out,  if  the  ground 
being  cleared  is  to  be  used  for  pasture. 
Ihe  stubs  of  branches  ■will  keep  cattle 
from  feeding  on  the  new  plants  closely 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  become  well 
established.  h  l  s 


A  Native  Ground  Cover 

you  need  a  ground  cover  for 
that  spot  where  grass  refuses  to  grow? 
The  chances  are  that  you  will  find  a 
perfect  plant  for  the  purpose  right  in 
your  own  woodlot  or  elsewhere  on  the 
farm  the  familiar  partridgeberry  or 
squawberry,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
(Mitchella  repens).  Probably  you  think 
oi  it  only  in  terms  of  plump,  red  berries 
gathered  in  the  Fall  and  kept  in  a 
covered  glass  bowl  during  the  Winter 
months.  However,  this  plant  possesses 
just  about  every  requisite  that  a  good 
ground  cover  should  have.  Its  ever¬ 
green  foliage  is  ornamental;  it  bears 
iragrant  little  pink-and-white  flowers 
m  twins;  and  there  is  the  attractive 
huit,  loved  by  the  birds.  Moreover, 
Slace  af  home  practically  every¬ 

where  in  its  natural  state,  moist  or  dry 
location,  sun  or  shade,  acid  or  neutral 
f.11’  “  is  probably  capable  of  wider 
adaptability  to  varying  garden  con- 
cutions  than  almost  any  other  native 


As  long  as  there’s 
Farm  Work  to  lighten... 

we’// fie  Mah'ny  Tractors " 


We  at  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
believe  that  wealth  and  security 
come  largely  from  the  soil. 


We  are  convinced  that  industry 
and  agriculture  are  partners  .  .  . 
and  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
help  make  farming  easier,  thriftier, 
more  productive. 


That’s  why  the  building  of  farm 
tractors  is  an  important  part  of  our 
present  operation  and  future  plans. 

Ford  has  built  more  than  1,300,000 
tractors.  Today,  production  of  Ford 


Tractors  is  at  the  high  point  in 
history  .  .  .  and  going  higher. 

More  and  more  new  tractors  will 
go  from  Ford  to  the  American  farm 
in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 

These  tractors  will  be  strong, 
reliable,  inexpensive  to  buy  and  run. 

They’ll  be  engineered  and  powered 
for  real  usefulness  on  every  job. 

They’ll  continue  to  have  a 
hydraulic  system  and  linkage  attach¬ 
ment  for  implements  .  .  .  and 
implements  now  in  use  will  work 
with  them. 

Dealers  in  Ford  Tractors  will  keep 
right  on  supplying  good,  prompt 
service  and  genuine  replacement 
parts  for  new  ,and  old  models 
alike  throughout  America. 

Count  on  continued  and  high 
level  tractor  production  at  Ford. 
Count  on  better  and  better  tractors 
.  .  .  year  by  year  made  more 
practical,  more  versatile,  even 
thriftier.  Ford  will  build  tractors  as 
long  as  there  are  farms,  and  farm 
work  to  lighten. 


FORD  MOTOR 


COMPANY 


,  You  will  find  that  this  little  vine 
takes  kindly  to  transplanting,  but,  just 
as  a  matter  of  precaution,  it  is  well  to 
it  from  a  place  similar  to  the 
spot  where  it  is  expected  to  grow  under 
Plants  taken  from  a  moist, 
snaoed  spot,  for  instance,  can  hardly 
c-i  exPected  to  flourish  in  dry,  sandy 
sou.  if  the  plant  doesn’t  happen  to 
ow  abundantly  in  your  locality, 
inough  its  range  is  a  wide  one,  nurs- 
enes  specializing  in  native  plants  offer 
h  for  sale. 

„  T^e  Partridgeberry  is  easily  propa- 
UP  a  good-sized  clump 
n  the  wild,  and  you  will  be  likely  to 
?falr0ots  at  nodes  of  the  prostrate 
terns.  Separate  so  that  each  piece  has 

fra^  r9ots  and  set  in  a  Partly  shaded 
wp+nevw£Leeping  them  moist  but  not 
wm  T lthm  a  few  months  the  plants 
fit  become  established  and  ready  to 

Tliv  « e7^Yer  needed.  In  fact,  we  usu- 
th/  that  roots  have  formed  during 
w  Winter  in  the  house,  especially  if 
aava  been  generous  with  moss 
thpGIiiPac¥ng  the  sprays  of  berries  in 
tv  asa  bowl- 

little  plant  makes  a  charming 

H/,°uVer  .for  the  sma11  hardy 

rwT®  hulbs,  scillas,  snowdrops,  chiono- 

larT’A^T’  and  it  is  ideal  for  a  wood- 
triiu,  garden,  as  a  carpet  for  bloodroot, 
in  a?d  other  native  plants.  Try  it 

libio  ri0c^  garden,  too,  for  this  modest 
vone0Ji  arlC  wiH  do  about  everything 

Massachusetts  E‘  E’ 


CHAINS  Tractor.  Truck.  Road  Grader.  Bus.  Write 


ment. 


L.no.f.°T™cir£.uIar'  gi,,e  tlre  sizes.  Prompt  Ship- 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 


FLEX -0-SEHL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 


For  Sale:  12  Hershey  Two  Row  Transplanter: 

Complete;  equipped  for  mounting  8h  Oliver,  Johi 
Deere,  and  Me  Cormick  Tractors. 

FISHER’S  North  Third  St.,  OUAKERTOWN.  PA 


Extraordinary 

ELLERSLIE-ON-NIAGARA  FARMS 

Property  of  the  late  William  Wallace  Kincaid 

240  acres  at  junction  of  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Ontario;  modern  home  and 
three  farm  houses;  Jamesway  equipped  barn,  silos,  and  out-buildings  for  75 
cattle;  30  acres  of  fine  fruit;  scenic  frontage  on  the  Niagara;  excellent 

railroad  and  highway  facilities. 

Will  sell  all  or  part  to  settle  estate. 

For  Appointment  Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Estate  of 

W.W.  KINCAID,  430  Gluck  Bldg.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  N.F.  2-1241 


S1IO  PRFSFRVATIVF  For  kind  siio. 

OILVi  ri\LO£fV»Rinf£  Makes  inside  walls  acid- 
proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &.  Color  Co.  Inc., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


Low  Cost  -  Easy  to  Install 

Takes  the  heavy  ivork  out  of  unloading  —  gets  the 
job  done  fast!  Any  farmer,  trucker,  etc.  can  afford 
one.  Fits  all  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple  to  attach  — 
you  can  do  it  yourself.  Does  not  change  the 
chassis  in  any  way.  No  hydraulic  cylinder  to 
adjust  and  service  —  LITTLE  GIANT  works 
equally  well  in  hot  or  cold  weather.  Easy-crank 
operation.  Only  $65  and  up.  More  LITTLE 
GIANTS  in  use  than  any  other.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

LITTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1568  N.  Adams  St.,  Peoria,  III. 
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Why  take  a  beating  from  a  rough-riding  tractor  and  suffer  with 
back-ache  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary?  Do  what  300,000 
farmers  have  done — equip  your  tractor  with  the  new  Monroe 
Hydraulic  E-Z  Ride  Tractor  Seat. 

Imagine  riding  over  rough  ground  and  across  furrows  with¬ 
out  jars  and  jolts  or  spanking!  The  Monroe  E-Z  Ride  Seat 
smooths  *out  the  bumps  hydraulically,  just  as  Monroe  Shock 
Absorbers  do  on  a  car.  You  ride  comfortably — never  have  to 
stand  for  a  back  rest. 

This  very  week,  see  the  Monroe  E-Z  Ride  Seat  at  your 
implement  dealers.  Fits  23  popular  tractor  models.  Installed 
in  15  minutes. 


C.L.  P.,  Indiana  farmer 
says:  “Comfort?  I’ll  tell 
the  world!  And  it’s  com¬ 
fort  where  comfort  really 
counts!” 


No  More  Jars  and  Jolts  When  You  Ride  a 
MONROE  HYDRAULIC  E-Z  RIDE  TRACTOR  SEAT 


SCIENTIFICALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  A  SMOOTH,  EASY  RIDE 


Automatically  ad¬ 
justed  variable-rate 
coil  spring  of  just  the 
right  tension  supports 
E-Z  RIDE,  giving  the 
same  comfortable 
ride  to  man  or  boy. 


Monroe  Double-Action 
Hydraulic  Shock  Ab¬ 
sorber  controls  action 
of  spring,  counteracts 
bumps,  cushions  the 
Bide.  Stablizer  counter¬ 
acts  sidesway. 


SOLD  BY  LEADING  IMPLEMENT  DEALERS 

Write  us  ij  not  yet  carried  by  your  jarm  equipment  dealer. 

MONROE  AUTO  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY ...  MONROE,  MICH. 


MONROE 


HYDRAULIC 

E-Z  RIDE 

TRACTOR  SEAT 


Summer  Vineyard 
Operations 

Part  II 

Diseases  and  Insects 

Diseases  and  insects  of  the  grape 
seem  to  be  becoming  more  prevalent 
and  growers  in  some  areas  are  ex¬ 
periencing  heavy  losses  from  these 
pests.  The  diseases  most  commonly 
found  in  New  York  vineyards  are  black 
rot,  downy  mildew  and  powdery  mil¬ 
dew.  The  insects  most  likely  to  cause 
injury  are  the  leaf  hopper,  grape  berry 
moth  and  in  some  vineyards  grape  root 
worm  and  rose  chafer.  Though  the  con¬ 
trol  of  each  of  these  pests  requires 
specific  treatment,  a  general  spray 
schedule  can  usually  be  set  up  to  effec¬ 
tively  control  all  of  them.  However, 
since  not  all  of  these  pests  are  likely 
to  be  a  problem  in  a  given  vineyard, 
the  general  spray  schedule  should  be 
used  only  as  a  guide  for  constructing 
a  spray  schedule  to  fit  the  needs  for 
any  particular  planting. 

The  grower  should  be  sure  as  to  just 
what  diseases  or  insects  are  prevalent 
in  his  vineyard.  Varieties  differ  in  their 
susceptibility  to  the  disease  and  the 
diseases  vary  in  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  controlled.  The  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  black  rot  to  appear  usually  are 
the  appearance  of  small,  angular  lesions 
of  a  brownish  color  with  darker  bord¬ 
ers  on  the  leaves  late  in  June.  Shortly 
after  the  berries  are  set,  small  tan- 
colored  spots  may  develop  on  them. 
These  diseased  berries  gradually  turn 
black  and  dry  up  to  assume  a  raisin 
like  appearance.  Spores  are  released 
from  these  mummied  berries  and  serve 
to  spread  the  disease  to  healthy  clust¬ 
ers  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
Summer.  The  diseased  berries  fall  to 
the  ground  where  the  organism  remains 
dormant  over  Winter  and  resumes  de¬ 
velopment  the  following  June  to  infect 
the  young  leaves  and  berries.  To  con¬ 
trol  this  disease,  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  sprays  which  control  the  primary 
infection  on  the  leaves  and  berries  in 
June  and  the  later  secondary  infections 
on  the  clusters.  Catawba,  Concord, 
Dutchess,  Golden  Muscat  and  Niagara 
are  varieties  which  have  shown  great 
susceptibility  to  black  rot. 

Downy  mildew  may  destroy  the 
flower  or  fruit  clusters  or  it  may  attack 
the  leaves  and  cause  them  to  fall.  The 
organism  overwinters  in  diseased  leaves 
and  clusters  which  release  spores  early 
in  June.  These  are  carried  to  the  new 
growth  by  splashing  rains.  Spots  of  a 
yellowish  green  color  are  formed  on 
the  foliage  or  flower  clusters.  These 
spots  later  turn  brown  and  soon  pro¬ 
duce  masses  of  downy  white  growth  on 
the  clusters  and  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves.  These  masses  of  white 
material  serve  to  spread  the  disease  to 
healthy  tissue  whenever  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable.  Sprays  to  control 
both  the  primary  infection  and  also  the 
later  secondary  infections  are  necessary 
for  satisfactory  results.  Catawba,  Fre- 
donia,  Ives  and  Niagara  are  varieties 
very  susceptible  to  fruit  infection  by 
downy  mildew  while  Catawba,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Seneca  are  varieties  especially 
susceptible  to  foliage  infection. 

Powdery  mildew  attacks  both  fruit 
and  foliage  and  gives  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  white  or  gray  powder  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  and  on  the  berries  and  stems  of 
the  clusters.  The  fungus  causing  the 
disease  overwinters  in  diseased  leaves 
and  clusters  on  the  ground.  The  follow¬ 
ing  June  spores  are  released  which 
infect  the  new  leaves  and  clusters  if 
carried  there  by  splashing  rains  and 
winds.  Infection  by  powdery  mildew 
usually  does  not  show  up  as  early  as 
infection  by  downy  mildew  or  black 
rot.  It  causes  loss  by  causing  shrivel¬ 
ing  and  shelling  of  the  berries. 

The  amount  of  damage  caused  by 
each  of  these  diseases  in  previous  years 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  de¬ 
termining  how  many  sprays  should  be 
applied.  Vineyards  in  areas  which  have 
suffered  from  severe  infections  of  black 
rot  in  previous  years  will  require  more 
sprays  and  stronger  concentrations  than 
vineyards  in  areas  which  have  not 
shown  much  of  this  disease.  Vineyards 
of  varieties  such  as  Delaware,  Catawba, 
Fredonia  and  Concord  may  require 
more  sprays  than  vineyards  of  varie¬ 
ties  which  are  less  susceptible  to  these 
diseases.  The  spores  which  produce 
these  diseases  can  develop  and  produce 
new  infections  only  when  there  is 
moisture  present  on  the  leaves  or  stems. 
Also,  the  temperature  must  be  within 
certain  favorable  limits  if  the  spores 
are  to  germinate.  Periods  of  favorable 
temperature  and  moisture  for  spore 
germination  are  called  infection  periods. 
Evidences  of  infection  visible  to  the 
eye  usually  are  not  seen  until  one  to 
two  weeks  after  infection  occurs. 
Application  of  sprays  after  the  symp¬ 
toms  occur  does  not  eradicate  the  in¬ 
fection.  Rather,  to  give  control,  the 
spray  material  must  be  on  the  vine 
before  the  infection  period  occurs. 

Spray  Program 

Experiments  have  shown  that  five 
sprays  may  be  expected  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  control  of  all  three  of  these 
diseases.  The  first  of  these  is  applied 
when  the  new  shoots  have  developed 
from  three  to  four  leaves.  The  second 
is  applied  just  before  the  blossoms 
open.  The  third  is  applied  immediately 
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after  the  blossoms  have  set  fruit.  The 
fourth  is  applied  about  two  weeks  after 
the  third  spray  and  a  fifth  spray  follows 
two  weeks  after  the  fourth.  This  series 
of  five  sprays  may  be  expected  to  con¬ 
trol  black  rot  under  nearly  all  con¬ 
ditions.  In  areas  where  black  rot  is 
not  a  serious  problem,  the  first  and 
fifth  sprays  may  be  dispensed  with 
without  seriously  reducing  the  per  cent 
of  control.  The  others  must  always  be 
applied  and  the  spray  immediately 
following  the  blossom  period  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  To  control  downy 
mildew,  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
sprays  of  the  complete  black  rot  control 
program  are  essential  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  control  this  disease.  Powdery 
mildew  is  effectively  controlled  by 
applying  the  third  and  fourth  sprays 
of  the  black  rot  control  schedule.  From 
this,  one  can  easily  see  that  vineyards 
which  require  a  complete  or  partial 
black  rot  control  schedule  will  also 
have  control  of  downy  mildew  and 
powdery  mildew.  The  complete  downy 
mildew  schedule  will  effectively  con¬ 
trol  powdery  mildew  and  light  infec¬ 
tions  of  black  rot.  The  powdery  mildew 
schedule  on  the  other  hand  cannot  be 
expected  to  control  the  other  diseases, 
however,  for  it  does  not  include  the 
third  spray  immediately  after  blossom¬ 
ing  which  is  the  most  important  spray 
in  controlling  these  diseases. 

The  spray  material  which  has  given 
uniformly  good  results  in  controlling 
these  diseases  is  Bordeaux  mixture  of 
the  4-4-100  concentration.  This  formula 
calls  for  four  pounds  of  copper  sulfate 
and  four  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  to 
100  gallons  of  water.  The  application 
of  one  pound  of  rosin  fish  oil  soap  or 
some  other  spreader-sticker  for  each 
100  gallons  of  spray  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  the  spray.  The  sprays 
should  be  applied  at  a  pressure  of  300 
pounds  or  more  in  order  to  carry  the 
spray  around  and  through  the  foliage 
and  to  cover  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves.  Spraying  from  both  sides  of 
the  row  is  necessary  to  give  good 
coverage.  Fifty  gallons  of  spray  per 
acre  should  give  good  coverage  for  the 
first  spray,  but  at  least  150  gallons  of 
spray  per  acre  should  be  applied  for 
the  prebloom  sprays  and  200  gallons 
per  acre  for  the  later  sprays.  Some 
growers  favor  the  use  of  stronger  con¬ 
centrations  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  such 
as  6-6-100,  8-8-100  or  even  16-16-100. 
Such  concentrations  are  more  costly 
and  leave  more  residue  on  the  fruit, 
but  the  greatest  objection  to  their  use 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  reduce  the 
growth  of  the  vines.  Tests  have  shown 
that  unsprayed  vines  make  more 
growth  and  give  better  yields  of  fruit 
than  vines  receiving  copper  sprays, 
provided  there  is  no  disease  present. 
Therefore,  the  grower  will  do  well  to 
hold  down  both  the  number  of  sprays 
and  the  concentration  of  the  sprays  to 
the  lowest  level  which  will  still  give 
satisfactory  control. 

The  most  practical  method  of  apply¬ 
ing  sprays  to  control  insects  on  grapes 
is  to  add  the  proper  insecticidal  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  sprays  already  described 
for  controlling  diseases  whenever  this 
is  possible.  The  grape  leafhopper  which 
is  found  in  most  vineyards  all  over  the 
State  causes  damage  by  feeding  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  suck¬ 
ing  insect  and  must  be  combatted  with 
contact  poisons.  The  usual  recommen¬ 
dations  for  controlling  grape  leaf- 
hoppers  call  for  adding  three-fourths 
of  a  pint  of  nicotine  sulfate  to  each' 
100  gallons  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sprays 
of  the  black  rot  control  program.  Re¬ 
cent  investigations  have  shown  that 
application  in  mid-June  of  one  spray 
of  DDT  using  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  actual  DDT  per  100  gallons  of 
water  has  given  excellent  control  of 
this  pest. 

The  grape  root  worm  beetle  which 
occurs  as  a  pest  primarily  in  the  Lake 
Erie  regions  feeds  on  the  foliage,  but 
causes  its  greatest  injury  by  the  larvae 
feeding  on  the  roots  of  the  vine.  This 
pest  can  be  controlled  by  adding  three 
pounds  of  lead  arsenate  to  each  100 
gallons  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sprays 
of  the  black  rot  control  program.  The 
grape  berry  moth  is  another  pest  which 
is  more  serious  in  the  Lake  Erie  region. 
It  causes  injury  primarily  by  the 
larvae  feeding  in  the  berries  and  caus¬ 
ing  wormy  grapes  late  in  the  season. 
The  control  program  is  rather  compli¬ 
cated  and  a  grower  having  this  pest  in 
his  vineyard  should  contact  his  local 
Extension  Service  for  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  on  controlling  it.  The  addition 
of  three  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  to  the 
third  and  fourth  sprays  of  the  black 
rot  control  schedule  usually  controls 
the  larvae  of  the  first  brood.  A  second 
brood  usually  develops  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Application  of  arsenical  poisons  is 
not  advisable  so  late  in  the  season  be¬ 
cause  of  poisonous  residues  which  re¬ 
main  on  the  fruit  at  harvest  time. 
Therefore,  a  “fixed  nicotine”  compound 
known  as  "Black-leaf-155”  is  aPP“^J 
in  two  sprays  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  of  the  material  to  ^ 

gallons  of  water.  The  timing  of  thes 
sprays  is  important.  The  first  of  these 
usually  is  applied  late  in  July  °r  ear*' 
in  August  and  the  second  about  10  day 
lcTtcr 

Another  insect  pest  which  sometimes 
causes  injury  to  grapes  is  the  rci> 
chafer.  This  sluggish,  yellow-brow 
beetle  sometimes  appears  in  great  num¬ 
bers  in  vineyards  on  light  sandy  soi 
during  the  grape  blossoming  seasH: 
They  cause  damage  by  feeding  on  m 
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STANDARD  GOVT 
WAR  SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT 

GUARANTEED  PERFECT 

ray  Pump 


for: 

•  INSECTICIDES 

#  DISINFECTANTS 

»  WHITE-WASHING 

«  SPRAYING 

POULTRY  HOUSES 

9  BOAT-BAILING 

«  FIRE-FIGHTING 
and  many  other  uses. 


MONEY 
CHEERFULLY 
REFUNDED 
IF  NOT 
SATISFIED! 


PLUS  20c 

IN  STAMPS  FOR  MAILING 


Immerse  in  any  container  .  .  .  use  like  a 
tire  pump.  A  well-made  hand-sprayer  for 
liquids  .  .  .  constructed  of  rust  resisting, 
durable  materials  .  .  .  sprays  or  throws  a 
long  stream.  Sprayer  has  8-ft.  hose  which 
alone  is  worth  the  low  §1.00  price.  You’ll 
find  this  item  a  big  investment  —  supplies 
limited  —  rush  coupon  NOW!!! 


McKinnon  company 

107A  Etna  Street,  Brighton  35,  Mass. 

Send  me  ...  Sprayers.  Enclosed  Is 

$  - - (add  20c  in  stamps  per  sprayer) 

Name  _ , _ 


Address 


blossoms  and  so  greatly  reduce  the 
crop.  Application  of  a  DDT  spray  using 
one  pound  of  the  actual  DDT  in  100 
gallons  of  water  as  soon  as  the  beetles 
appeared  has  given  good  control  of 
this  pest. 

Grape  growers  in  some  areas  are  ex¬ 
periencing  increasing  injury  to  the 
ripening  fruit  from  birds.  The  affected 
vineyards  are  often  located  close  to 
areas  which  provide  fayorable  nesting 
places  for  birds.  The  species  of  birds 
observed  to  especially  cause  serious 
injury  include  starlings,  English  spar¬ 
rows  and  robins.  No  practical  method 
of  controlling  them  has  been  found. 
Frightening  the  birds  by  shooting  at 
them  may  be  of  some  help.  The  back¬ 
yard  grower  with  only  a  few  vines 
can  protect  his  crop  by  covering  the 
vines  with  cheesecloth  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  color.  However,  this  tends  to 
retard  ripening  slightly  and  is  less  de¬ 
sirable  than  covering  the  clusters  with 
paper  bags.  Ordinary  store  bags  of 
one,  two  or  three  pound  sizes  can  be 
placed  over  the  clusters,  and  fastened 
in  place  with  a  pin  or  paper  clip  after 
the  last  spray  has  been  applied.  It  is 
advisable  to  cut  off  one  of  the  lower 
corners  of  the  bag  before  putting  it 
in  place  in  order  that  rain  water  which 
may-  accumulate  in  the  bag  can  drain 
out.  The  bags  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  clusters  until  the  fruit  is  ripe 
and  harvested.  In  addition  to  prevent¬ 
ing  bird  injury,  the  bags  preserve  the 
bloom  on  the  berries  and  produce  a 
much  finer  appearance  and  quality  than 
that  on  fruit  which  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  wind  and  rain.  Varieties  which  may 
crack  as  they  ripen  should  not  be 
bagged,  since  soft  rot  will  develop  more 
rapidly  if  the  cluster  is  enclosed  than 
it  will  on  exposed  clusters.  G.  D.  Oberle 

The  Poison  Ivy  Vine 

A  large  number  of  people  do  not 
recognize  the  poison  ivy  vine  when 
they  see  it  and  also  do  not  realize  what 
discomfort  it  brings  to  a  victim  by  it. 
Poison  ivy  often  crawls  and  lurks 
among  the  beautiful  shrubs  and  plants 
that  grow  in  the  woods,  hedges  or  home 
garden.  Like  many  other  undesirable 
things  it  persists  in  mingling  with  the 
good  plants  of  the  earth.  There  is  no 
off-season  for  poison  ivy,  for  in  the 
Winter  when  the  foliage  is  gone,  the 
vine  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  it  is  in 
the  Summer.  Consequently  one  should 
be  careful  when  in  the  woods  during 
warm  days.  When  the  oil  in  the  vine 


for  Bordeaux  Sprays  and 
Copper  Dust  Mixtures 

A  More  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  is 
used  by  America’s  growers  than  any  other 
product  for  protection  of  their  crops  against 
plant  diseases  ...  a  time-tested  product 
giving  you  "Efficient,  Low-Cost  Protection" 

A  Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Triangle 
Brand  Copper  Sulphate  for  Bordeaux  Sprays 
in  Large  Crystals,  Small  Crystals,  Superfine, 
Snow  or  Instant  (free-flowing  powder)  .  Also 
Triangle  Brand  Monohydrated  for  Copper- 
Lime  Dusts. 

rocr/ 

»»  w  c  #  Send  postcard  today  for  valu- 
Va;6-  k°°ldets  —  "Bordeaux  Mixture  — Its 
Efficient  Preparation  and  Use”  and  "Bor¬ 
deaux  Controls  Late  Blight  on  Tomatoes!’ 

Also  Z-C  Brand  Zinc  Sulphates 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

40  Wall  Street  •  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago  1,  IIL 
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comes  in  contact  with  the  clothing,  or 
shoes,  the  skin  of  the  wearer  may  be¬ 
come  irritated  within  four  or  five 
days  afterwards,  while  handling  these 
garments.  No  person  is  entirely  im¬ 
mune  from  this  troublesome  vine,  and 
as  a  result,  contact  with  it  may  bring 
serious  results.  The  skin  thus  affected 
is,  to  some  extent,  worse  than  being 
scalded  with  hot  water.  When  the  oil 
from  poison  ivy  gets  into  an  open 
sore,  it  is  serious  and  causes  much  agony. 

In  the  Fall  of  the  year,  poison  ivy 
carries  a  small  cluster  of  berries.  These 
berries  are  coated  with  a  light  film  of 
wax,  which  protects  them  so  that  when 
they  drop  to  the  ground,  they  will  grow 
the  next  Spring.  If  by  any  chance  the 
wax  covering  is  removed,  the  berries 
shrivel  up  and  will  not  germinate.  For 
almost  every  evil  thing  that  is  upon 
this  earth,  there  is  something  useful 
and  worth  while  here  to  counteract  it. 
In  this  instance  it  is  the  black-cap 
chickadee.  These  birds  eat  off  the  wax 
covering  of  the  poison  ivy  berry  while 
it  is  still  on  the  vine,  causing^the  berry 
to  shrivel  up  and  die,  thus  cutting  down 
the  propagation  of  these  plants.  These 
birds  have  wrought  a  good  work. 

It  is  not  wise  to  handle  any  kind 
of  vines  found  growing  in  the  woods, 
unless  one  is  entirely  familiar  with 
them.  The  poison  ivy  vine  carries 
glossy  green  leaves  which  vary  in 
shape,  but  they  are  always  in  clusters 
of  three  and  may  thus  be  distinguished 
from  such  plants  as  the  decorative  four¬ 
leaved  Virginia  creeper.  The  best  kill¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  eradication  of  poison 
ivy  is  ammonium  sulfamate,  which  is 
sold  as  a  commercial  preparation  at 
most  hardware  and  seed  stores.  The 
hormone  weed  killer,  2,4-D,  is  also 
effective  in  getting  rid  of  poison  ivy, 
when  it  is  growing  in  places  where  the 
sun  can  shine  on  it. 

Pennsylvania  Owen  Penfield  Fox 


What  do  you  mean- 

farm-tested? 


Glad  you  asked.  Mister! 

Before  Amoco  puts  an  okay  on  any  farm  product 
it’s  first  proved  in  use  .  .  .  right  on  the  farm. 

There  are  no  “maybes”  about  Amoco  fuels  for 
tractors,  trucks,  and  cars.  No  “we  think  so” 
about  Amoco  Oils  and  Greases.  No  guesswork 
about  Amoco  Insect  Sprays  and  other  Amoco 
farm  and  household  helps. 

Yes,  every  Amoco  product  has  been  tried,  tested, 
and  approved  right  on  the  farms!  You  can 
depend  on  Am°co  Farm  Products  for  value — 
for  savings — for  satisfaction.  Guaranteed  by 
American  Oil  Company. 
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AMOCO 


FARM-TESTED  PRODUCTS 


FREE  LUBRICATION  SURVEY 


Mail  coupon  today — No  obligation 

American  Oil  Co. 

Farm  Products  Division,  Dept.  RNY-6 
Box  No.  507,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  an  Amoco  Farm  Engineer  to  conduct  a  lubrication  survey  of  my  farm 
equipment.  I  understand  there  will  be  NO  CHARGE  FOR  THIS  SERVICE, 
and  that  my  request  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Please  print  plainly  name  and  address. 


Name 


RFD  No. 


Town . State. 
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2  men  and  a  boy... 


© 


in  I  day... 


35  bags  Lehigh  Cement. 


3.4  cu. 


with  a  concrete  mixer... 
yds.  sand. ..4.5  of  gravel 


CAN  BUILD  A 
FEEDING  FLOOR 
FOR  30  HOGS 


You’ll  make  feeding  and  cleaning  easier  .  .  .  thus 
saving  labor  .  .  .  with  a  concrete  feeding  floor.  And 
that’s  not  all.  You’ll  save  feed,  and  retain  manure 
value.  You’ll  cut  down  danger  of  disease  and 
infection.  N 


With  less  work  on  your  part,  you  stand  to  gain  up 
to  $2  more  profit  per  hog.  And  most  any  farmer 
who  has  one  will  tell  you  that  your  concrete  feeding 
floor  will  pay  for  itself  in  its  first  year. 

So  plan  right  now  to  build  a  feeding  floor  of  con¬ 
crete.  It’s  easy  and  inexpensive.*  Your  LEHIGH 
DEALER  can  help  you  work  out  details. 


*  If  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  ready  mixed  concrete, 
you  can  do  this  work  with  SVi  cu.  yds.,  and  save  on  labor. 


EHIG 

CEMENTS 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH 


MORE  ABOUT  I0DAL 


IODAL  is  a  5%  Iodine  Solution  in 
Organic  Combination.  In  our  April 
19  ad  you  read  about  the  relation  of 
Iodal  to  the  abortion  problem. 
ABORTION,  TUBERCULOSIS,  MAS¬ 
TITIS,  MILK  FEVER,  GOITER,  AND 
WORMS  appear  in  run-down,  miner¬ 
al-deficient  animals.  Minerals  control 
life  itself.  Medical  scientists  say  that 
iodine  controls  that  vital  force  which 
we  call  metabolism.  Without  suffi¬ 


cient  iodine,  animals  die  of  obscure 
diseases 

WELL  KNOWN  DOCTORS  AND 
VETERINARIANS  say  it  has  been 
proved  —  up  to  the  hilt  —  that  iodine 
deficiency  produces  malnutrition,  a- 
bortion,  goiter,  loss  of  hair  and  other 
conditions  on  a  wholesale  scale;  that 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  re¬ 
ports  that  abortion  has  been  pre¬ 
vented  and  the  disease  cured  on 
an  iodine  diet. 

ORGANICALLY  COMBINED  IO¬ 


DINE  in  the  form  of  Iodal  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  economical  food  addition. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Iodal 
may  be  fed  in  large  ration  daily  over 
long  periods  of  time  without  irritat¬ 
ing  the  animal. 

WORMS  ARE  THE  GIANT  ENEMIES 
OF  LIVESTOCK.  Iodal  users  report 
that  severe,  long-standing  cases  of 
worm  infestation  —  including  tape 
worms  —  have  yielded  to  Iodal  after 
drug  treatments  had  failed.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  that  you  can  safely 
use  the  milk  of  cows  and  does  while 
they  are  being  de wormed  with  Iodal. 
YOU  CAN  FEED  OUT  DISEASE  — 
YOU  CANNOT  BREED  IT  OUT. 
Prevention  of  disease  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  cure  because  the  disease 
may  result  in  damage  to  the  animal 
body  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 


to  repair. 

SEE  TO  IT  that  pregnant  animals  get  plenty 
of ’minerals.  Mineral-deficient  mothers,  hu¬ 
man  and  animal,  impose  on  their  offspring 
weak  physiques  and  the  ever-present  men¬ 
ace  of  disease.  When  animals  abort  before 
term  (physical  injuries  expected)  or  the  off¬ 
spring  is  dead  at  birth  or  dies  soon  there¬ 
after,  and  whenever  goiter,  anemia,  rickets, 
and  tuberculosis  appear  soon  after  birth, 
the  mother  did  not  receive  sufficient  iodine 
during  her  pregnancy. 

MILK  AND  EGG  INCREASE:  Iodal-fed  cows 
and  does  produce  considerably  more  and 
richer  milk;  Iodal-fed  pullets  mature  earlier 
and  lay  more  eggs,  which  are  nearly  100% 
hatchable.  25%  of  the  Iodine  in  Iodal  fed 
to  cows,  does,  and  hens  is  returned  in 
milk  and  eggs. 

This  is  fully  explained  in  our  free  literature. 


IODINE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

116  Norman  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy.  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  "Wonder¬ 
ful  for  tired,  aching  feet)  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure."  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  0.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMAN.  30- DAY  TRIAL  GUARAN- 
TEE.  Money  back  if  no  bleesed  relief! 
0BTH0  CO.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5F,  N.Y.C.  24 


U.S.NAVY 

SURPLUS 


BLACK  SHOES 


Mad*  by 


SELLING  IN 
RETAIL  STORES 
UP  TO  $15 


5 


NUNN-BUSH 

►FL0RSHE1M 

•STETSON 

AND  OTHER 
FAMOUS 
BOOTMAKERS 


THE  SHOE 
EVERY  MAN 
CAN  WEAR 


NO  EXTRA  CHARGES 

•  FIRST  GRADE  !  •  FIRST  QUALITY 

•  CALF  BLUCHER!  Manufactured,  in* 

•  spected  and  passed  In  accordance 

•  with  rigid  U.  S.  Navy  specifications! 

•  Smart,  stylish,  up-to-the-minute. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE!  WITHIN  5  DAYS. 


ALL  SIZES,  5-13'/2 
ALL  WIDTHS,  A-F 


Orders  filled  on  a 
for  delivery. 

USE  THIS 
COUPON 

REMINDER:  You'll  do 
your  friends  a  favor  by 
calling  this  offer  to 
their  attention.  It's 
first  come— first  served. 
Sorry,  no  over  the 
counter  sales.  Mail 
orders  only! 


"first  come"  basis-while  they  last.  Allow  two  (2)  weeks 


CARVER-HAMPTON  CO.  Dep+.R 
T74  Fulton  Street.  Brooklyn  14,  H.  Y. 

Please  send  me _ pairs  of  U.  S.  Navy  surplus 

first  quality  shoes. 

1  enclose  $5.18.  which  Includes  postago. 

Residents  of  New  York  City  add  2%  soles  ta*. 


Nome 
Address 
City. 


«iu  ..width 

.  .  Zon* — _ — ,  State - — - 

I 

J 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Please  send  C.O.D.  I  enclose  $1.00  deposit  ond  will  pay 
balance  plus  postage  and  C.O.D.  charges. 


balance  plus  postoge  ana  v-.u.u.  cnarges. 


FARM 

GATES 

All  £ 

Sizes. 

Soft 

wood,  completely  as- 

sembled,  with  hinges.  Immediate  delivery. 

Write 

for  Free  Literature  and  Prices. 

D-J  INDUSTRIES  Inc. 

BOX 

R, 

JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 

GRIMCO  ROOF  COATING 

Direct  from  manufacturer.  60c  per  Gal.  in  easy  to 
handle  5  Gal.  Pails.  1  Gal.  Plastic  Roof  Cement 
with  every  20  Gal.  order.  Freight  Prepaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  users.  Made  with  best  Asphalt  and  Asbestos. 
Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check  or  M.  O.  to 
NORMAN  V.  GRIMES  COMPANY,  B00NT0N,  N.  J. 


FOR  INVENTORS  rEWdnt&nee 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  "Record  of  Invention"  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 

A  Beavers,  691  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  l,  d.  c. 


fUGHTNING  IS  STRIKING! 

ARE  YOUR  BUILDINGS  SAFE? 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

Send  for  circular  "Invasion  from 
the  Sky”  and  name  of  your  near¬ 
est  authorized  Thompson  dealer. 


GEOROB  E.  THOMPSON  CO. 

lightning  Rod  Manufacturers  Since  1910 
604  -  41st  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis  12,  Minn. 
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Late  Spring  Bulbs 

Every  year,  more  gardeners  are  ex¬ 
tending  the  season  of  bloom,  from 
bulbs.  When  the  gay  tulip,  narcissus 
and  other  Fall  planted  bulbs  have 
passed  from  the  scene,  let  Sprint 
planted  bulbs  continue  the  procession 
of  bloom  through  the  Summer  and  Fall 
Of  course,  the  dahlia  and  gladiolus  are 
standbys  everywhere,  as  well  as  vari¬ 
ous  lilies;  but  the  following  varieties 
deserve  wider  use  than  they  are  getting 

The  many  beautiful,  clear  colors  of 
the  tuberous-rooted  Begonia,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  be  a  joy  all  Summer  long 
making  bright  some  shaded  corner  of 
the  garden.  It  is  a  plant  without  equal 
for  perfect  behavior  when  started  right 
namely,  in  light,  woodsy,  manured  soil’ 
which  has  even  moisture  but  good 
drainage.  This  old  favorite  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  recent  years;  the 
camellia-flowered  variety  is  especially 
recommended  for  color  and  beauty  of 
form;  while  the  charmingly  frilled  and 
crested  sorts  should  not  be  overlooked. 
A  toych  of  cool  white  is  always  wel¬ 
come  on  sultry  August  days.  The 
fragrant  bells  of  Summer  hyacinth 
(H.  Galtonia  candicans ),  rising  grace¬ 
fully  above  their  attractive  foliage  will 
provide  that  touch.  Each  flower  stalk 
will  carry  from  20  to  30  blooms,  and 
the  plants  bloom  continuously  through 
Summer  and  Fall.  For  grouping  in  front 
of  shrubbery  or  in  the  perennial  border, 
it  is  ideal.  Bulbs  should  be  planted 
about  six  inches  in  rich  soil,  preferably 
in  a  sunny  location.  And  speaking  of 
white  flowers,  be  sure  to  tuck  in  some¬ 
where  about  the  garden  a  handful  of 
the  little  corms  of  Mexican  Star  of  the 
Lily  Family  ( Milla  biflora).  You  will 
be  rewarded  most  generously  for  the 
bit  of  time  and  labor  involved.  The 
dainty,  starry  blossoms  have  the  texture 
of  a  gardenia,  lasting  well  when  cut; 
and  the  plants  will  bloom  all  Summer 
long. 

As  the  name  implies,  Fairy  Lilies  are 
exquisitely  lovely.  Zepheryanthes  is 
their  other  name,  meaning  west  wind 
flower;  they  belong  to  the  Amaryllis 
Family.  Plant  a  few  in  the  rock  garden 
or  along  the  edge  of  the  perennial 
border,  about  three  inches  deep  and 
four  inches  apart.  This  is  one  plant 
which  the  hybridizers  have  let  alone; 
for  the  blossoms  of  today  are  exactly 
like  those  which  graced  those  gardens 
of  faraway  and  long  ago.  Incidentally, 
the  Fairy  Lily  has  a  cousin  which  is 
hardly  ever  seen  in  our  gardens.  Its 
name  is  Chlidanthus  fragrans;  and  its 
little  golden  trumpets  will  be  a  con¬ 
stant  joy  in  the  rock  garden. 

The  Montbretia,  originally  hailing 
from  South  Africa,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  miniature  gladiolus  blossoms,  but 
is  of  the  Iris  Family.  Of  a  wax-like 
texture,  in  a  wide  range  of  warm 
shades,  the  flowers  are  borne  on 
slender,  wiry  stems'  from  18  to  20  inches 
tall.  These  are  excellent  for  cutting 
from  late  Summer  through  the  Fall; 
bulds  should  be  cared  for  in  the  manner 
of  the  gladiolus.  One  of  our  favorite 
combinations  for  house  decoration  con¬ 
sists  of  a  few  of  these  blossoms  with 
the  foliage  of  the  fringed  bleeding 
heart  ( Dicentra  eximia).  A  very  gay, 
not  to  say  spectacular  plant  is  the 
Tigridia  or  Mexican  Tiger  or  Shell 
Flower,  another  Iris  Family  member. 
Its  abundant  blossoms  of  white,  rose, 
yellow  and  scarlet  are  all  more  or  less 
spotted  and  splashed  with  other  colors. 
While  the  flowers  are  short-lived,  new 
ones  open  each  day  all  Summer.  Give 
this  plant  plenty  of  sun  and  a  well 
drained,  fairly  rich  soil.  Bulbs  should 
be  set  about  two  inches  deep. 


The  Peruvian  Daffodil — perhaps  you 
call  it  Spider  Lily — should  be  in  every 
Summer  garden.  And  you  never  saw  a 
plant  grow  faster!  Hardly  have  you 
turned  your  back,  after  setting  the 
bulbs,  than  you  are  rewarded  with 
masses  of  fragrant,  white  lily-like 
blossoms,  with  apple  green  striping  in 
the  throat,  and  clustered  on  tall,  grace¬ 
ful  stems.  And  what  a  lift  a  few  clumps 
give  to  a  tired  shrubbery  border  in  the 
hot  dry  day  of  midsummer!  These 
bulbs  of  the  Amaryllis  Family  should 
be  set  about  six  inches  deep.  Autumn 
Crocus,  or  Meadow-Saffron,  merits 
more  consideration  from  gardeners  than 
it  seems  to  get,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  at  least.  It  is  hardy, 
blooms  luxuriantly  with  crocus-like 
flowers  of  many  colors  from  September 
into  November  in  Northern  climates, 
if  the  weather  does  not  suddenly  turn 
severe.  Unlike  other  Summer  flowering 
bulbs,  which  can  still  be  planted  now 
in  view  of  the  cold  wet  Spring  this 
year,  the  Autumn  Crocus  (Colcnic- 
um)  goes  into  the  ground  in  late i  JW 
or  early  August  for  best  results,  wnu 
it  is  lovely  anywhere,  it  is  especially 
nice  in  the  rock  garden. 

The  bulbs  and  tubers  of  Summer 
flowering  plants  are  not  hardy  in  co 
climates  and  should  be  lifted  be: to 
the  first  killing  frost,  then  storea 
through  the  Winter  in  a  dry,  ^ 
place  at  about  40  to  50  degrees  F.  ih  ,, 
are  only  a  few  of  the  Summer  and  r 
flowering  bulbs  awaiting  your 
quaintance.  A  study  of  the  seed  c 
logues  will  reveal  others,  along  rV 
favorable  planting  dates.  Their 
names  will  doubtless  intrigue  you 
trying  them!  E-M'E> 

Massachusetts 
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e  150-HOUR  Tractor  Oil 

made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude 

*  •  « 

Mow  at  Tydol  Flying- A -Dealers  FEDERAL  TIRES  — "GOOD... for  a  long  safe  ride" 


A 


by  the  dock! 


AFTER  ONLY  60,  70  HOURS 

you’ve  got  to  expect  trouble  from 
ordinary  tractor  oils  .  .  .  they're  likely 
to  “break  down,”  lose  their  resistance 
to  heat  and  pressure. 


100  HOURS'  WORK 

leaves  many  so-called  “premium” 
tractor  «oils  on  the  ropes  ,  .  .  losing  their 
battle  by  failing  to  protect  against 
blow-by  and  excessive  oil  consumption. 


OIL... 


Veedol  is 
available  In 
9  Ballon  pails, 

15f  30,  and 
99  gallon  drums. 


SAVING  FUEL— 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVING  TIME— 

by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVING  REPAIRS— 

through  greater  resistance  to  heat  and  wear. 

SAVING  OIL— 

good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline* 
fueled  tractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 

SAVING  the  TRACTOR— 

with  oil  protection  that  assures  long,  economical 
service. 


BETTER  TRACTOR 


sliSI'E  - 


H.. 


But  VEED 


on  for  a 


FULL  150  WORKING  HOURS 


384 
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Round  Trip  to  the  Moon 

O  A  ton  of  freight  to  the  moon  and  back!  That’s  one  good 
■way  to  measure  the  freight  moved  by  American  railroads 
in  1946  for  each  of  the  men  and  women  on  the  railroads’ 
payroll. 

Working  alone  —  with  his  bare  hands  —  each  one  of  these 
railroaders  would  have  accomplished  little.  But  working 
together  and  equipped  with  the'  right  tools  —  cars  and  loco¬ 
motives,  tracks  and  stations,  signals  and  shops  —  the  im¬ 
mense  job  was  handled  efficiently  and  dependably.  And  it 
was  done  at  a  cost  to  the  nation’s  shippers  averaging  only  one 
cent  for  hauling  a  ton  one  mile. 
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Wildlife— A  Neglected  Farm  Crop 


“Hunters  Warned  of  Ebbing  Game.” 
So  ran  the  headlines  in  our  local  paper 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Quoting  a  publication 
of  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Commission,  the  piece  goes  on  to  tell 
of  “the  chances  of  sportsmen  being  able 
to  continue  their  pleasure  unless  some 
drastic  efforts  are  made  to  increase  the 
supplies.” 

All  of  our  wildlife  needs  more  help 
and  consideration,  not  only  the  crea¬ 
tures  that  interest  sportsmen.  The  sights 
and  sounds  and  activities  of  our  native 
wildlife  are  part  of  our  heritage  as 
farmers,  like  the  soil  and  water  and 
forests;  an  important  part,  too,  not  to 
be  brushed  aside  as  being  something 
for  only  children,  nature  lovers  or 
hunters  to  be  interested  in.  From  a 
dollar  and  cents  point  of  view,  it  is 
hard  to  put  a  value  on  our  wildlife. 
Government  figures  show  $10,000,000 
to  $15,000,000  as  the  value  of  the  annual 
take  of  meat  and  raw  furs  in  the  North¬ 
east.  In  New  York  State  alone  the 
annual  take  of  wild  fur  is  worth  more 
than  $2,000,000.  Hunting  and  fishing  are 
sports  enjoyed  by  many,  and  the  money 
spent  in  their  pursuit  adds  in  no  small 
part  to  the  income  of  the  Northeast; 
and,  no  value  can  be  put  on  the 
pleasure  that  you  or  the  kids  can  get 
with  fish  pole  or  gun  or  by  just  watch¬ 
ing  and  listening  as  you  go  through  the 
fields  and  woods. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  life  on 
this  earth  is  an  eternal  struggle  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  insects  and  that, 
without  the  birds  working  on  our  side, 
the  insects  would  soon  take  over.  Some 
birds  and  a  number  of  animals  help 
greatly  in  the  control  of  other  pests 
such  as  rats  and  mice.  So  it  is  good 
business,  good  farming,  to  encourage 
wildlife  on  our  farms.  To  do  it  does 
not  mean  extra  labor  or  expense  but 
rather  keeping  it  in  mind  as  you  go 
along  with  your  regular  work  and  fol¬ 
lowing  a  few  simple  practices.  Proper 
woodland  management  and  most  soil 
conservation  practices  are  a  help  to 
making  better  living  conditions  for 
wildlife. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that 
influence  the  amount  of  wildlife  to  be 
found  in  any  given  area.  Outside  of 
obeying  the  game  laws  and  being  true 
sportsmen,  there  are  two  things  that 
we,  as  farmers,  can  do  something  about. 
These  are  the  two  most  important  fact¬ 
ors,  food  and  shelter.  Too  often,  food 
for  wildlife  is  thought  of  only  in  terms 
of  Winter  feeding  when  snow  and  ice 
cover  the  ground.  But  they  must  eat 
the  year  round,  even  as  you  and  I,  and 
because  we  look  about  us  at  green 
fields  and  wooded  areas  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  food  for 
wild  creatures.  Shelter  means  more 
than  merely  a  place  for  a  nest  or  den, 
a  place  to  raise  young  or  get  protection 
from  the  weather.  It  means  cover  in 
which  to  move  around  in  the  search 
for  food,  cover  to  protect  from  enemies, 
cover  in  which  to  go  from  the  home 
to  water. 

We  think  of  the  woodlot  as  being  the 
natural  home  of  wildlife  and  so  it  is, 
if  it  is  kept  in  a  natural  state  with  a 
mixed  growth,  trees  of  all  ages,  plenty 
of  undergrowth  and  litter  on  the 
ground.  However,  it  won’t  be  like  this 
if  it  is  pastured,  for  stock  will  eat 
and  trample  young  growth,  damage 
roots  and  trees  and  pack  down  the 


ground.  At  best  it  makes  poor  pasture 
and  is  very  poor  forest  management 
Better  put  up  a  little  fence  and  do 
some  pasture  improvement  work  if  a 
woodlot  is  the  best  that  you  can  offer 
stock  for  Summer  feed.  It  will  pay  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Good  woodlot 
management  ties  in  so  closely  with 
practices  that  help  wildlife  that  it  js 
hard  to  separate  them.  Mixed  varie¬ 
ties  of  trees,  growth  of  all  ages,  having 
both  hardwoods  and  conifers  (those 
that  bear  cones  as  the  pines  and 
spruces),  selective  rather  than  clean 
cutting,  the  encouragement  of  young 
growth,  protection  from  fire  and  live¬ 
stock.  These  things  are  smart  manage¬ 
ment  from  any  angle.  A  pure  stand  of 
pine  does  not  offer  much  to  wildlife 
If  there  are  openings,  try  to  get  some 
hardwoods  started  in  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  your  woodlot  is  all  hard¬ 
wood,  try  to  set  out  some  of  the  coni¬ 
fers.  They  will  give  much  needed  cover. 
Leave  hollow  logs  and  stubs  as  nest¬ 
ing  places.  Brush  piles  are  good  cover 
and  the  tops  of  trees  such  as  maples, 
ironwood  and  poplar  are:  food  for 
rabbits.  Roads,  the  border  of  the 
woods  and  forest  openings  where  there 
is  sunshine,  are  favored  places. 

Open  fields  have  their  share  of  wild¬ 
life,  to®,  Clean  fence  rows  have  always 
been  held  up  as  the  sign  of  a  good 
farmer;  but  for  the  little  creatures,  a 
broad  expanse  of  fields  with  clean 
fences  offers  no  protection.  Shrubs  and 
vines,  and  perhaps  a  few  trees,  along 
those  fences  will  detract  little  from 
the  production  of  the  fields,  perhaps 
add  to  them  if  those  that  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  live  there  eat  insects  and 
rodents  that  are  harmful  to  crops.  If 
the  fields  have  rocky  outcroppings  or 
spots  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
cannot  be  worked,  set  them  out  to 
shrubs  and  let  the  birds  and  animals 
have  them.  They  will  return  you  more 
that  way  than  breaking  plow  points 
or  getting  hung  up  and  then  not  getting 
much  of  any  crop  return  anyway.  This 
is  true  of  any  idle  spots  about  the 
farm  like  gullies  and  odd  corners.  At 
harvest  time  be  bighearted  and  leave 
the  back  swath  from  the  grain  or  a 
few  rows  of  corn  along  the  woods.  A 
few  shocks  of  corn  will  be  appreciated. 
When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  try 
to  spread  some  of  your  manure  along 
the  woods  or  around  areas  where  some 
of  the  hardy  bird  species  are  winter¬ 
ing. 

The  orchard  is  a  favorite  spot  for 
many  birds;  rabbits,  too,  and  you  have 
probably  “cussed”  them  for  what  they 
have  done  to  the  trees.  When  you 
prune,  try  leaving  the  brush  piles  so 
they  will  work  on  them  instead  of  the 
trees.  When  old  trees  have  to  come  out, 
leave  the  stubs  if  there  are  nesting 
holes  in  them.  Around  the  house,  lawn 
and  garden  provide  something  for  a 
bird  bath,  some  bird  houses  in  the 
Summer,  and  a  couple  of  feeding  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Winter. 

We  need  our  wildlife.  It  is  good 
business  to  give  a  little  thought  to  en¬ 
couraging  it,  and  it  makes  for  better 
farming.  Isn’t  it  worth  a  little  effort 
to  see  the  robins  and  bluebirds  come 
back  in  the  Spring,  to  hear  bird  songs 
through  the  Summer,  to  see  a  nice  buck 
throw  up  his  flag  and  go  jumping  away 
when  you  are  going  up  through  the 
woodlot?  l.  c.  w. 


To  provide  these  essential  tools,  there  has  been  invested 
nearly  $20,000  per  worker,  furnished  almost  wholly  by 
private  funds.  To  improve  these  tools,  there  must  be  still 
more  investment  —  which  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
unless  railroads  have  a  chance  to  earn  reasonable  profits  on 
these  funds. 

But  during  the  past  twenty-five  years— through  boom 
years,  depression  years  and  war  years— the  railroads 
have  averaged  a  return  on  their  net  investment  of  only  314%. 

In  1947,  even  with  the  increased  rates  recently  authorized 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  with  freight 
traffic  continuing  at  its  record-bfeaking  peacetime  level,  rail¬ 
roads  will  probably  earn  only  about  half  the  6%  return 
which  nine  out  of  ten  people  think  is  no  more  than  a  fair 
profit,  and  which  is  necessary  to  attract  continued  invest¬ 
ment  in  these  essential  railroads, 

<1 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

TRANSPORTATION  B  L  D  O  .  ,  W  A  S  H  I  N  O  T  O  N  6,  D.C. 


IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  ALL  AMERICA 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7  x  0  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

TRADE  MARKS  •  COPYRIGHTS 

•  Laforest  S.  Saulsbury  • 

Registered  Patent  Attorney 
55  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18  •  WAtkins  9-9194 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


ANTIQUE  BUTTONS  WANTED.  Cash  by  return  mail. 
Edna  Cunningham,  425  Valley  Drive,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Be  Your  Own  Middleman 

As  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils, 
so  to  the  enterprising  belongs  the  first 
profit.  The  farmer  who  makes  money 
in  the  next  few  years  is  going  to  be 
the  farmer  who  sells  the  best  stuff  to 
the  best  advantage.  We  all  know  that 
high  prices  and  wild  buyers  are  not 
a  normal  way  of  things.  Why  don’t  we 
copy  our  forefathers,  who  were  shrewd 
traders  and  made  neat  profits  on  com¬ 
mon  things  like  cider  and  barrelled 
Sheep’s  Noses?  Why  pay  a  commission 
man  to  take  all  the  profit  from  us? 

As  many  people  are  going  to  get  new 
cars  in  the  next  few  years,  a  good  farm 
business  could  be  built  upon  this  fact. 
Watch  that  you  locate  your  modest 
stand  or  salesroom  on  a  good  road 
where  it  can  be  seen  to  be  slowed  up 
for,  not  right  where  everyone  steps 
on  the  gas  at  the  beginning  of  a 
straightaway.  A  fair  price  and  good 
advertising  will  bring  customers;  then 
it’s  up  to  you  to  sell  and  make  the 
customer  want  to  come  again.  While 
many  products  can  be  sold  direct  (from 
°gg  and  frozen  products  to  ice  cream), 
■uit  is  a  good  example.  Every  bushel 
fid  in  Summer  means  one  less  to  pay 
torage  on,  and  will  mean  more  profit 
n  the  stored  apples  in  the  Winter. 
People  in  New  York  and  New  Engl¬ 
and  don’t  need  elaborate  sales  and 
acking  services  as  the  farmers  in  the 
iouth  and  West  have  to;  our  customers 
irive  right  by  the  door.  Display  your 
iroduct,  and  they  will  buy  and  deliver 
t  themselves!  I  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ng  about  because  I  have  had  a  hand 
it  both  the  buyer’s  and  the  sellers 
ingle,  and  have  sold  farm  products 
>oth  at  wholesale  and  retail.  The  di- 
•ect,  farmer-to-customer  sale  is  to  be 
itrongly  recommended  because  it  cre- 
ites  a  market  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
lemand  for  the  product.  The  sale  of 
ligh  quality  products  to  customers  who 
lave  learned  to  come  in  a  car  for  them 


gives  greater  profit  to  the  grower,  and 
the  customer  benefits  by  a  price  slight¬ 
ly  under  the  retail  level  for  food  of 
higher  quality  than  he  can  get  at  a 
store.  If  your  products  sell  well  at  the 
farm,  you  can  take  them  to  a  store  and 
advertise  that  the  same  fine  quality 
can  be  bought  at  such  and  such  a  store, 
and  both  you  and  the  store  will  bene¬ 
fit  by  the  good  will  your  stand  makes. 
As  to  the  balance  of  your  crop,  other 
stores  or  commission  men  will  be  glad 
to  handle  it,  packed  under  your  name. 

As  for  the  lady  who  advocates  sell¬ 
ing  apples  by  mail,  it  has  been  done 
and  can  be  done,  though  I  doubt  it  a 
great  volume  could  be  sold  in  this  way. 

I  have  packed  fruit  for  as  far  away  as. 
Chicago  and  Louisiana.  It  is  a  matter 
of  figuring  out  how  the  business  can 
be  worked  up,  using  perfect  fruit  m 
strong  containers,  keeping  records  tor 
repeat  orders,  and  working  up  suitable 
advertising.  I  know  a  man  who  kept 
his  roadside  stand  customers  an 
through  gas  rationing  by  local  adver¬ 
tising  and  by  sending  return  postcards 
for  ordering  fruit  that  he  shipped  out 
by  express  at  regular  intervals.  And  .  i 
have  seen  “superfancy”  fruit  combined 
in  a  carton  with  maple  sugar  producec 
on  the  farm,  and  (hint  for  the  future; 
homemade  jelly  and  jam.  However,  i 
selling  by  mail,  shipping  cost  is  a  factor, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  overcharge  ]us 
because  the  pack  is  fancy.  If  your  pnc 
is  based  on  cost  plus  a  reasonab 
profit,  and  postage,  your  customers  w 
feel  that  you  have  done  well  by  them. 
It  really  isn’t  fair  to  charge  $3.00  w 
eight  two  and  three-fourth  inch  app 
and  four  ounces  of  jam,  as  did  « 
place  that  was  advertising  and  seim  s 
by  mail!  .  ...  .  v,e 

Be  enterprising,  be  business-like, 
honest,  and  you  can  certainly  m 
profit  from  direct  sales.  Maybe  y°u  e 
start  a  permanent  business  in  & 
new  line,  who  knows?  MRS.  R- 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 
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MILK  up  to 

2 5t  faster 

with  NEW  2-PIECE  TEAT 

CUP! 


Send  today  for  FREE  Cir¬ 
cular  picturing  my  Patent¬ 
ed  2-piece  Teat  Cup. 
Nothing  else  like  it.  READ 
HOW  it  milks  up  to  25% 
faster,  cleaner,  better,  with  ; 
ess  strippings  SEE  WHY 
it  sticks  on  better  to  ANY 
size  or  shape  teat.  SEE 
HOW  it  takes  apart  and 
assembles  in  an  INSTANT 
—cleans  at  least  50%  quick¬ 
er  NOTE  there  are  NO 
threads,  NO  RINGS,  NO 
nipples!  No  assembly  tools 
needed.  Just  2  pieces — the 
i-piece  dent-proof  “lifetime” 
shell,  the  1-piece  rubber  in¬ 
flation.  So  simple,  so  sanitary,! 
so  practical,  so  much  BETTER 
that  THOUSANDS  of  dairy 
farmers  use  my  cups  exclu¬ 
sively.  But  FIRST— every  one 
of  those  farmers  TRIED  my 
cups  30  days  on  his  OWN 
MILKER  BEFORE  deciding 
to  KEEP  them.  I  offer  you 
the  same  unusual  MONEY- 
BACK  30  DAYS  MILKING 
TRIAL.  But  I  ask  you  first  to 
find  out  all  the  facts.  Do 
not  send  money.  Just  send  the 
Coupon  below!  If  you  have  -a 
DeLaval,  McCormick-Deering, 
Sears,  Empire,  Universal, 
Conde,  Hinman,  Perfection, 
Riteway,  or  similar  standard 
machine,  'write  or  send  cou-  , 
pon  NOW  for  complete  FREE 
details.  (Style  B  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  DeLaval.)  Please 
state  name  of  machine. 

MOIL  COUPON  FOR 

FREE  CIRCULAR! 


V  FREE  INFORMATION 

|  Robert  E.  Maes 

I  L- 67  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion,  your  FREE  CIRCULAR  doscrib- 

Iing  your  Patented  2-Piece  Teat  Cup, 
also  details  of  your  Guaranteed  Money- 
Back  30  Day  Milking  Trial. 


Name  . 
Address 


Name  of  Machine  used: 


BEMOII 

PUPPY  STARTER 

Special  formula  helps  mature  puppies 
quickly  .  .  .  shortens  ungainly  period 
.  .  .  helps  prevent  pot-belly  ,  .  .  builds 
tip  resistance  against  disease. 

Beacon  Puppy  Starter  does  not  re • 
quire  supplementary  foods.  Even  milk 
is  not  necessary,  though  you  may  feed 
it  if  you  prefer.  It  is  heavily  fortified 
with  essential  vitamins,  especially  A,  B 
and  D  to  provide  ample  margin  of 
safety  during  period  of  rapid  growth. 
See  your  Beacon  dealer. 

The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


BEACON  FEEDING  IS  BETTER  FEEDING 


4  OZ. 


1 


DEHORN  calves 


sivrn^A  um_srowt*1  the  easy,  inexpen- 
youm,  it  "umane  way  when  calves  are 
Bolutri v  s  dehc>Rning  pASTE>  ab- 

to  a„nLe5ectlve-  yet  harmless.  So  easy 
PPly  on  young,  soft  horn  “button  , 
one  application 
does  it.  For 
Calves  and  Kids. 

One  bottle  is  sufficient  for  50 
young  or  35  older  calves.  $1  post¬ 
paid;  full  and  easy-to-follow  di¬ 
rections  on  each  bottle;  satis¬ 
faction  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
back.  Free  Dairy  &  Breeders’ 
Supply  Catalog,  64  pages  of 
scarce  items.  Give  dealer's  name 
when  ordering. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc. 

17  Main  Street,  Hyde  Park,  VI, 

win!?  °  G  HOUSES 

Brooklyn  P|Rrc'l?si«9  A9*n®y.  the.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
yn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  or  phono  Windsor  8-6398. 


We  Visit  Some  Friends 

(Continued  from  Page  375) 

broiler  size.  Broilers  and  eggs  from  the 
pullets  have  a  good  sale  right  at  the 
roadside.  Large  eggs  from  his  flock 
now  bring  55  cents,  with  mediums  at 
45  cents;  broilers  are  40  cents  a  pound. 
His  birds  on  range  looked  good  and  he 
has  had  practically  no  losses. 

Going  along  the  Mohawk  River,  es¬ 
pecially  through  Montgomery  County, 
the  pastures  looked  more  advanced.  A 
good  many  farmers  through  this  region 
allow  their  cow's  out  for  a  short  time 
on  the  higher  pastures.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  bottom  land  used  for  com¬ 
mercial  gardening  around  the  Fly  Creek 
section  near  Sprakers.  However,  only 
onions  and  seme  radishes  were  already 
sown.  Those  of  Anthony  Badonio  looked 
especially  good.  W.  W.  Jeffers  has  a 
fine  herd  of  60  purebred  Guernseys  at 
his  150  acre  farm  near  Pattersonville 
in  Schenectady  County.  He  has  operated 
as  a  producer-distributor  for  the  past 
several  years  and  is  getting  from  18 
to  20  cents  a  quart  for  his  milk.  He 
has  used  a  succession  of  McDonald 
Farms  bulls  with  excellent  results.  One 
of  the  largest  and  best  managed 
apiaries  in  the  Northeast  belongs  to 
H.  J.  Greulick  and  his  son,  Bernard. 
Their  home  place  is  at  Scotia,  also  in 
Schenectady  County,  but  they  operate 
three  other  bee  yards  located  near 
Albany,  Schoharie  and  Schenectady 
Altogether  they  handle  about  1,400 
swarms,  which  had  just  been  let  out 
the  first  week  in  May  from  their 
Winter  quarters;  usually  they  are  liber¬ 
ated  at  least  10  days  earlier.  Last  sea¬ 
son  was  the  poorest  they  ever  experi¬ 
enced  with  an  average  of  only  28  pounds 
of  honey,  net  per  hive,  whereas  nor¬ 
mally  they  obtain  about  50  pounds. 
Honey  is  bringing  $2.50  for  a  five-pound 
pail  of  strained  clover.  They  also  selL 
about  1,500  breeding  queens  a  year  at 
an  average  price  of  $1.50  each.  They 
used  to  farm  out  swarms  to  orchard- 
ists,  but  have  not  been  able  to  do  so 
for  some  time  because  of  labor  and 
transportation  problems. 

The  weather  continued  cloudy  cold 
and  rainy  as  we  headed  south  for  the 
Earlville  Holstein  Sale.  The  first  stop 
was  at  the  150-acre  farm  of  M.  S 
Risley  in  North  Brookfield,  Madison- 
County.  His  helper,  George  Smith,  was 
hauling  out  manure  in  the  pouring  rain, 
as  has  been  necessary  with  all  farmers 
this  Spring.  Mr.  Risley  has  a  general 
farming  program,  fattens  a  few  steers 
and  hogs,  keeps  just  a  few  dairy  cows, 
and  raises  the  feed  for  all  his  livestock. 
It  is  not  a  bad  plan  and  seems  to  have 
worked  out  well>  for  this  farmer. 
Eighty-four  breeders  consigned  307 
head  of  registered  Holsteins  to  the  two- 
day  sale  at  Earlville.  The  cattle  sold 
well,  with  bred  heifers,  close-up,  and 
fresh  cows  averaging  about  $300.  In 
Chenango  County,  near  Sherburne,  we 
encountered  the  first  seeding  of  oats 
on  the  200-acre  Benedict  farm,  oper¬ 
ated  by  George  Hendricks.  There  was 
a  nice  herd  of  40  milking  Holsteins  in 
the  barn.  They  are  kept  on  home 
raised  roughage  and  quite  a  bit  of  their 
needed  grain  is  also  grown  on  the  place. 
Along  the  western  part  of  D.elaware 
County  there  is  considerable  rough, 
hilly  land.  Farmers  in  this  area  have 
found  it  is  best  to  plant  these  acres 
to  pine  trees,  which  will  grow  into 
money  at  small  expense,  and  prevent 
erosion  which  otherwise  would  occur. 
At  the  R.  Wagner  farm  of  about  100 
acres,  near  Masonville,  this  practice 
had  been  followed,  and  when  the  land 
was  later  cleared  and  seeded,  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  excellent  pastures. 

If  there  is  anything  worse  than  a 
snowstorm  in  May,  we  have  yet  to  ex¬ 
perience  it.  On  Thursday,  May  8 
several  inches  of  snow  fell  in  many 
upstate  areas.  It  was  snowing  in  Earl¬ 
ville  as  we  left,  and  this  continued 
with  us  until  we  reached  Sullivan 
County.  We  pulled  in  to  look  at  Larry 
Batcoff’s  White  Leghorns.  They  were 
well  grown  and  looked  thrifty,  but 
appeared  to  be  just  as  disgusted  with 
the  weather  as  everyone  else.  Mr. 
Batcoff  operates  a  commercial  hatchery 
near  Ferndale  and  has  a  good  demand 
for  his  birds.  We  found  some  nice 
apple  orchards  a  little  East  of  the 
Shongum  Mountains  over  in  Orange 
County  (“furriners”  and  atlases  call 
them  Shawangunk”).  One  of  the  or- 
chards,  near  Bullville,  is  owned  and 
operated  by  Frank  Martin.  He  grows 
McIntosh,  Cortland  and  Delicious  in 
about  equal  proportion  on  100  acres  of 
orchard  land.  These  are  sold  at  a 
roadside  stand,  and  last  season  aver¬ 
aged  him  $5.00  a  bushel.  Mr.  Martin 
reported  that  the  cold  weather  had  not 
yet  damaged  -fruit  in  his  area,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  some  injury  to 
peaches.  This  was  also  true  of  all  the 
more  southern  counties,  including 

U lb ICl « 

In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that 
Mother  Nature  has  thrown  up  this 
year,  and  the  price  squeeze  confront¬ 
ing  farmers,  especially  dairymen,  there 
wasn’t,  through  the  whole  area  cov¬ 
ered,  one  farmer  who  was  ready  to 
give  up  and  quit.  Mostly,  they’re 
puzzled  and  sore.  They  feel  that  prices 
must  come  down  for  the  things  they 
have  to  buy  or  they  will  be  unable  to 
plant  and  harvest  their  crops.  They’d 
like  to  know  how  long  it  will  take  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  catch  on  to 
this.  r.  w.  Duck 


N  0 IV-  save  time  •  save  work  • 

have  a  BETTER  LAWN! 


Fairbanks-Morse 
POWER  MOWER— Only  $149 


Yes,  you  can  have  a  velvety-smooth 
lawn,  with  half  the  work  in  half  the 
time — with  this  dependable  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Power  Mower!  Cuts  a  swath  20 
inches  wide,  does  an  equally  effective 
job  on  weeds  and  tall  grass.  Dynami¬ 
cally-balanced  rotor  and  six  removable 
cutting  blades  have  multiple-cutting 
action  which  gives  a  fine  mulch  to 
enrich  your  lawn. 

j  When  one  edge  of  cutting  blades 
becomes  dull, you  merely  reverse  rotor, 
easily,  quickly.  Also  available  in  24- 
inch-cut  model.  See  your  Fairbanks- 
Morse  dealer  today,  or  write  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A  name  worth  remembering 


Wafer  Systems  •  Washers  •  Sump  Pumps  •  Light 
Plants  •*'Z”  Engines  •  Pump  Jacks  •  Hammer  Mills 
Ironers  •  Corn  Shelters  •  Windmills  •  Wafer  Heaters 


•  Adjustable  cutting  height  from 
inches  to  four  inches 

•  Wheels  are  inside  cutting  line  to 
permit  trimming  along  foundations 
and  hedges 

•  All-aluminum  main  frame  extends 
below  rotor  disk  at  rear  and  sides 
for  extra  safety  to  operator 

•  Large,  rubber-tired  wheels,  carry 
most  of  weight,  assure  easy  move¬ 
ment  over  smooth  or  rough  ground 

•  Standard-design  four-stroke-cycle 
engine  starts  fast,  develops  1.9  hp. 
at  3,600  r.p.m. 


7?me  can  6e 


THE  BEST  YEARS 

otfyowJtye 


After  you  graduate  from  high 
school,  you’ll  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  a  group  of  fine 
young  men  and  embark  on  one 
of  the  great  experiences  of  your 
lifetime.  It  will  be  your  chance 
to  make  friendships  that  will 
last  through  the  years  ...  to 
share  with  your  companions 
the  adventure,  the  training  and 
the  personal  accomplishment 
of  a  soldier  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

You  get  a  good  job.  Start¬ 
ing  base  pay  is  $75  a  month 
and  it’s  almost  all  CLEAR.  All 
your  essential  expenses  are 
taken  care  of.  Advancement 
can  be  as  rapid  as  your  abilities 
and  length  of  service  permit. 


You  may  become  a  skilled  spe¬ 
cialist  and  pave  the  way  for 
further  advancement  in  either 
the  Army  or  civilian  life.  You 
may  travel  overseas  and  draw 
a  20%  additional  pay  bonus. 
And  you  can  retire  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  life  income  after  only 
20  years  of  service. 

This  is  a  career  every  young 
man  should  look  into  when 
planning  the  life  ahead  of  him. 
Get  all  the  facts  at  your  U.  S. 
Army  Recruiting  Station. 


A  GOOD  JOB  FOR  YOU 

U.  S.  Army 

CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE  PROFESSION  NOWI 


Your  Regular  Army  Serves  the  Nation  and  Mankind  in  War  and  Peace 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  JR.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions,  water  bowls,  litter  carriers,  venti¬ 
lators,  etc.  In  stock  for  immediate  delivery. 

STONEACRES,  STARLINE,  PR  I NCETON,  N .  J. 


rnn  CAIU  Cream  Separator.  Galloway  model  18. 
F  Ulv  uiUjLi  Capacity  1000  lbs.  per  hour.  Milk 
cooler  Surge  model,  12  can  capacity.  New  condition. 

VIMALERT,  807  Garfield  Ave.,  Jersey  City  5,  N.  J. 


For  a  better  life  on  your  farm ” 


SAYS  ICICLE  IKE— 


"Get  an  Esco  Farm  Freezer” 

A  farm  freezer’s  got  to  be  big,  big  enough  to  give  5 
to  6  cu.ft.  for  each  member  of  your  family.  So  Esco 
Farm  Freezers  are  big — 16,  24  and  40  cu.ft.  sizes. 
PLUS  a  separate  freezing  compartment  with  air- 
blast  fan  that  freezes  3  times f aster than  in  still  air.  No 
finer  freezer  is  built.  You’ll  enjoy  fresh  meat  and 
game,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  all  year  ’round — 
with  an  Esco.  And  have  your  "locker”  right  at 
home!  For  information  write:  Esco  Cabinet  Company, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  specialists  in  farm  refrigeration 
for  20  years. 


"Suiting  the  cow  suits  you,  too!” 

Yes,  you  get  best  results  when  the  cow  is  suited!  And 
no  other  milker  can  match  Empire’s  patented  teat- 
cups,  duplicating  the  natural  sucking  action  of  the 
calf.  Famous  for  40  years.  Write  for  free  descriptive 
booklet.  Empire  Milking  Machine  Company,  Division 
of  Esco  Cabinet  Company,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


"Insure  your  milk  check 
with  an  Esco  Cooler” 

Cools  milk  to  below  50°— 
fast,  with  icy  water  circulat¬ 
ing  above  milk  level  in  every 
can!  Keeps  bacteria  count 
down.  Keeps  your  reputa¬ 
tion  up.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion:  Esco  Cabinet  Company, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Pregnancy  and  Sterility  in  Cows 


One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
do  before  sending  a  cow  to  the  butcher, 
in  the  belief  that  she  is  a  non-breeder, 
is  to  first  make  sure  that  she  is  really 
sterile.  A  cow  may  sometimes  have  a 
regular  heat  cycle  and  take  the  bull 
even  though  she  is  already  settled  with 
calf.  Occasionally  a  female  may  get 
bred  by  some  neighbor’s  bull,  jumping 
the  fence  and  then  jumping  back,  and 
no  one  ever  knows  about  it.  She  may 
then  later  take  your  bull,  and  keep  breed¬ 
ing  back  every  three  weeks.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  owner  may  think  the  cow  is 
sterile,  but  when  she  is  slaughtered, 
he  is  surprised  to  find  or  hear  that  she 
had  a  calf  in  her. 

It  is  always  good  practice  to  press 
the  fist  well  down  in  the  right  flank, 
in  order  to  try  and  feel  if  there  is  a 
calf  in  the  uterus.  The  cow  should 
algo  be  examined  on  the  left  side,  as 
well  as  the  usual  right  side,  as  some¬ 
times  the  foetus  is  in  the  left  horn  of 
the  uterus.  There  are  several  other 
things  which  can  be  done  to  test  a  cow 
for  pregnancy.  If  the  cow  is  not  milk¬ 
ing,  a  test  can  be  used  which  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  here  in  print  for  the 
first  time.  Take  a  tumbler  of  cool  water, 
either  hard  or  soft,  and  milk  into  it  a 
short  stream  of  the  fluid  found  in  al¬ 
most  any  dry  udder.  If  the  milk  thins 
out  in  the  water,  the  cow  is  not  preg¬ 
nant.  However,  if  it  shows  a  viscous, 
gluey  quality,  she  is  with  calf.  This 
fluid  is  really  the  pre-colostrum,  with 
something  of  its  first  milk  quality.  We 
have  used  this  test,  and  it  has  not  as 
yet  failed  us.  It  is,  of  course,  useless  if 
the  cow  is  milking. 

If  necessary  to  test  further,  the  owner 
can  insert  a  greased  forearm  into  the 
lower  bowel,  gently.  It  may  be  well 
to  remove  the  material  therein.  The 
bowel  is  found  suspended  with  vary¬ 
ing  slackness  from  the  roof  of  the 
pelvic  cavity,  and  usually  there  is  a 
fair  degree  of  downward  exploration 
possible.  Frequently  the  cow  that  re¬ 
fused  to  show  a  calf  from  the  outside 
as  mentioned  reveals  the  legs  or  head 
of  the  little  fellow  to  internal  examin¬ 
ation.  Sometimes  we  have  found  cows 
with  a  tremendous  toadlike  middle  that 
defied  this  procedure;  the  calf  was  so 
'far  down,  and  so'  well  covered  with 
billows  of  bowels  that  we  could  not 
feel  him.  However  in  such  cases  there 
is  one  recourse:  the  uterus  can  be 
felt  turning  over  the  front  edge  of  the 
pelvis,  stretched  down  toward  the  dis¬ 
tant  calf,  and  it  cannot  be  felt  complete 
with  its  horns  and  ovaries,  as  it  would 
if  the  cow  were  not  pregnant. 

If  the  pregnancy  is  not  advanced,  we 
may  find  the  uterus  under  the  hand, 
only  a  few  inches  long  and  dividing  in 
a  Y  form.  One  of  the  spreading  horns, 
usually  the  right,  will  be  found  to  be 
considerably  larger.  Occasionally  this 
is  due  to  pus  remaining  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  pregnancy;  a  condition  called 
pyomqtra.  This  pus  can  sometimes  be- 
expelled  either  by  pressure,  or  insert¬ 
ing  a  uterine  capsule,  or  by  using  irri¬ 
gation  with  a  light  colored  solution  of 
permangnate  of  potash.  The  water 
should  be  warm  when  used  and  it  is 
best  to  also  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
common  table  salt  to  each  pint  of  the 
water. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  there 
is  some  danger  of  an  inexperienced 
person  exerting  too  much  pressure  on 
the  uterus  of  a  pregnant  cow.  The 
examination  should  therefore  always 
be  made  carefully  and  only  gentle 
pressure  used.  If  a  firm  lump  is  felt 
in  the  corresponding  ovary,  it  is  an 
indication  of  pregnancy;  this  material 
is  commonly  known  as  the  yellow  body. 
If  we  can  feel  a  branching  uterus, 
which  is  relatively  small,  with  its 
diverging  horns  curling  somewhat  like 
a  ram’s  horns,  with  usually  the  right 
one  slightly  larger  than  the  left,  it 
shows  that  the  cow  is  not  carrying  a 
calf-.  When  a  comparatively  large, 
blister-like,  thin  walled  structure  is 


felt  on  either  ovary,  it  means  that  the 
cow  has  an  ovarian  cyst.  This  con 
dition  is  usually  found  in  cows  that 
frequently  come  in  heat  and  with  great 
violence,  yet  do  not  get  settled  with 
calf.  In  such  cases  the  ovum  cannot 
get  into  the  uterus,  because  the  cvst 
stops  its  passage.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
it  is  best  to  have  a  qualified  person 
with  experience  or  a  veterinarian  take 
charge  of  the  case.  Sometimes  a  yellow 
body  will  not  become  absorbed  as  it 
should  during  the  latter  stage  of  preg 
nancy,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  it  pressed  out.  However,  this  is 
a  job  for  the  technician,  because  there 
is  considerable  danger  involved,  and 
also  if  the  time  is  not  right  and  the 
cow  is  pregnant,  the  removal  of  this 
body  will  cause  the  animal  to  abort 
Another  possible  danger  in  removing 
the  yellow  body  is  that  it  may  cause 
excessive  hemmorrhage;  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  liable  to  occur  if  the  cow  has 
been  eating  sweet  clover. 

Where  a  vaginal  examination  may 
be  indicated,  this  also  should  be  done 
only  by  an  experienced  person  or  a 
veterinarian.  The  arm  should  be 
scrubbed  and  disinfected.  It  is  advis¬ 
able  to  use  a  special,  thin,  shoulder 
length  rubber  glove,  as  severe  cases 
of  infection  of  the  arm  may  occur  from 
such  direct  contact.  At  the  forward  end 
of  the  vagina  we  feel  a  central,  round 
object,  which  is  somewhat  like  the 
neck  of  a  squash,  at  the  place  where 
the  stem  was  attached.  This  is  the 
opening  into  the  uterus,  and  leads  to 
a  spiral  passage.  If  this  is  closed  with 
a  firm,  mucus  plug,  it  shows  that  the 
cow  is  pregnant.  If  this  plug  is  not 
present,  then  she  is  not  with  calf. 
During  the  heat  period  this  corkscrew¬ 
like  tunnel  is  normally  somewhat  re¬ 
laxed.  and  it  is  usually  possible  to  in¬ 
sert  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  into  it. 
It  is  necessary  for  this  to  be  open, 
because  the  spermatoza  in  the  semen 
must  pass  through  it  in  order  to  enter 
the  uterus  and  fertilize  the  ripened 
ova.  If  this  passage  remains  closed, 
often  caused  by  scar  tissue  forming 
from  a  previous  pregnancy,  it  should 
be  opened  by  a  veterinarian.  Some¬ 
times  vaginal  tumors  are  present  and 
these  should  also  be  removed,  or  else 
the  cow  will  not  get  with  calf. 

A  new  disease  factor  has  just  entered 
our  community;  it  is  known  as  con¬ 
tagious  granular  vaginitis.  In  such 
cases  we  first,  find  that  several  cows 
are  not  breeding,  and  an  investigation 
shows  an  undue  redness  of  the  vaginal 
lining,  with  grainy,  tiny  risings,  diffuse 
or  well  sprinkled  in.  There  seem  to  be 
no  general  symptoms.  The  cows  here 
seems  to  clear  up  with  from  one  to 
four  irrigations,  with  short  hose  and 
funnel,  using  permanganate  of  potash 
in  warm  water,  a  teaspoon  to  the  quart. 
We  have  also  fed  soda  in  the  grain,  one 
to  six  tablespoons,  according  to  the 
cow’s  patience  with  it.  Such  alkalizing 
is  a  distinct  aid  in  many  infections. 

Another  factor  is,  of  course,  Bang’s 
disease,  which  accounts  for  much 
sterility  through  the  inflammations 
which  cause  adhesions  of  the  Fallopian 
tubules,  and  through  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  produced  in  the  ovaries  them¬ 
selves.  There  may  also  be  an  occa¬ 
sional  sloughing  off  of  the  cotyledons, 
which  in  the  cud  chewers  are  essential 
to  normal  retention  of  the  foetus.  De¬ 
spite  the  frequent  retention  of  the 
vaccination  reaction  or  titre,  found  in 
vaccinated  cows  much  more  than  in 
vaccinated  calves,  we  have  for  some 
eight  years  used  adult  vaccination  as 
a  means  of  stopping  Bang’s  disease  and 
the  sterility  often  incident  thereto. 
When  vaccination  is  properly  used, 
there  is  practically  a  halt  to  new  in¬ 
fections  with  this  organism  in  the  herd, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  many  of  the 
infected  animals  get  back  to  a  normal 
breeding  cycle  more  promptly  as  a 
result  of  such  vaccination.  . 

Michigan  Dr.  J.  H.  Winters,  D.  V.  M. 


rpfils 

Lifetime  production  is  the  best  guide  for  selecting  profitable  dairy  cows, 
16-year  old  Jersey  matron,  Mary  Jane  Latrone,  is  the  highest  lifetime  P  a 
n  Dauphin  County,  Penna.,  with  a  total  record  of 

taining  5,402  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  is  owned  by  Sam  Williams,  Middieto 
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HOLSTEINS 


Jefferson  Co.  Holstein  Club  Sale 

Thursday,  June  12,  1947 

CITY  PARK  PAVILION,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  70 

At  12:30  P.  M. 

All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood  tested, 
many  calfhood  vaccinated,  mastitis  charts  with 
milkers,  heifers  examined  for  pregnancy.  Bach 
offering  personally  approved  by  ADRIAN 
lVEBSONTUS.  Cows  and  Heifers,  fresh  or  due  in 
Fall  —  Heifer  Calves,  Service  Age  Bulls.  30 
Consignors.  Come  to  this  north  country  sale  for 
some  real  bargains.  Trucks  available  reasonable. 
Sale  committee  —  6  leading  Holstein  breedersi 
of  Jefferson  County. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Attend  The  Super-Duper  Earlville  Sale 

MONDAY,  JUNE  16,  1947 

In  Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON 
COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

60  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

An  all  hand-picked  offering  of  the  elite  by 
ADRIAN  FERSONITJS,  Asst.  Secy,  of  New  York 
Holstein  Association  from  best  herds  of  New  York. 
New  England,  Penna.,  Illinois  and  Canada 
These  animals  have  passed  the  strictest  health 
tests.  Twice  each  year  in  June  and  December, 
the  regular  monthly  and  semi-monthly  Earlville 
sales  series  is  high-lighted  with  a  special  event 
starring  the  choicest  in  females  of  all  ages  and 
half  a  dozen  popular  high-bred  show  bulls. 
Sale  starts  at  12:00  Noon  D.  S.  T.  Come  and  en¬ 
joy  watching  the  judges  line  up  the  kind  you 
see  at  the  State  Fair. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


ECONOMICAL  FEEDERS 

Large  feed  capacity  enables  Holstelna  to  utilize  large 
amounts  of  home-grown  feeds  to  main-  — 

- -  tajn  top  production. 

FREE  They  have  the  capacity 
for  greater  Vitamin  D  la- 
‘Lf-uSTRATO)  take  and  convert  carotena 
.HOLSTEIN  into  more  true  Vitamin  A 
lu°p11N®  than  do  the  smaller 
UAL.  write  breeds,  v 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASS’I 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  4071 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

JA 


Big  Milkers  Hardy  'Rustlers 

Good  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  far  GooVUu  Lilt  fet 
Bremen  you  with  Stock  for  *al# 

Ayrshire  Breeders’ Association 

9a  Center  St,  8r»ndon/Vt 


•  MAPLE  COURT  FARMS  • 

Registered  and  Grade  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  cattle,  all 
ages.  Accredited  listed  and  vaccinated.  Yorkshire  bred 
sows  of  very  high  quality;  males  and  females,  all  ages. 
Our  farm  is  30  miles  from  Waddington.  40  miles 
from  Odgensburg  on  No.  31  Highway. 

D.  M.  STEWART.  OSGOODE  STATION,  ONTARIO 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


IT’S  BEEF  THAT  COUNTS! 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  car¬ 
casses  have  won  95  per 
cent  of  the  Chicago  In¬ 
ternational  grand  cham¬ 
pionships  competing 
with  all  breeds. 

Write  for  free  literature. 


American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association 

Dept.  RN-I,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


HEREFORDS 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  REGISTERED  Hornless 

^F/'eford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GjAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  OELANSON,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


PUBLIC  SHEEP  AUCTION  JUNE  23 

*0°, Tiead  Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Stud  Rams 
ana  Ewes,  featuring  champion  and  imported 
w  r  breeding.  Write  for  Catalog. 

F.  BENK  &  SONS,  SUN  PRAIRIE,  WIS. 

£ui>,?2!?.\.The  best  »«t  of  YOUNG  REGISTERED 

SHROPSHIRE.  SUFFOLK  and  OXFORD  RAMS 
vau  °wned-  Come  and  see  them  or  write  — 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  FEEDER  LAMBS 


A  i  n.  r  Qcucn  lm moo . .  ■  • 

A  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Horses  Have  Skin  Scales 

At  the  time  we  bought  our  pair  of 
horses,  one  of  them  seemed  to  have 
scales  like  dandruff  in  his  hair.  We 
were  told  by  the  man  who  sold  them 
to  us  that  it  wasn’t  anything  but  dirt.  But 
it  isn’t  dirt.  The  horse  rubbed  against  the 
side  of  the  stall  all  Winter,  and  while 
in  the  pasture  during  last  Summer  he 
rubbed  on  thorn  bushes,  trees  and  the 
barbed  wire  fence.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  this?  s.  c. 

It  is  possible  that  your  horses  are  in¬ 
fected  with  a  small  skin  parasite.  If 
such  is  the  case,  a  good  means  of  eradi¬ 
cating  this  pest  is  to  rub  well  into 
their  skin  a  thin  lubricating  oil,  such 
as  grade  10,  which  has  had  one-half 
pint  of  gasoline  added  to  each  gallon 
of  oil.  It  would  be  necessary  to  go  over 
their  entire  body  surface.  After  they 
have  been  so  treated,  they  should  not 
be  allowed  outdoors  in  either  sun,  rain 
or  snow,  and  in  Winter  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  them  in  warm,  dry 
quarters.  In  three  or  four  days  remove 
the  oil  dressing  by  using  warm  water 
and  tincture  of  green  soap  making  a 
heavy  suds,  and  then  rinsing  them  off 
with  warm  water.  They  should  be  dried 
thoroughly  with  clean  cloths.  In  18 
days,  the  treatment  should  be  repeated, 
and  then  repeated  again  in  another  18 
days,  thus  making  a  total  of  three 
applications  of  the  oil.  Old  motor 
crankcase  oil  can  be  used  provided  the 
motor  has  not  been  fueled  with  gaso¬ 
line  which  contains  lead,  commonly 
known  as  high  test.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  add  gasoline  to  these  thin 
crankcase  drainings.  Due  to  its  carbon 
content  it  will  be  somewhat  dirtier  than 
if  a  light  grade,  clean  oil  is  used. 


To  Stop  Calf  From  Sucking 

I  have  a  calf  that  is  three  months  old. 
Her  daily  diet,  morning  and  night,  con¬ 
sists  of  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
oatmeal  cooked  in  water  with  three  to 
four  quarts  of  partly  skimmed  milk, 
two  pounds  of  commercial  dairy  feed; 
and  hay,  salt  and  water  always  within 
her  reach.  Our  trouble  is  that  she  has 
the  habit  of  sucking  on  anything  that 
comes  near  her,  such  as  hands,  overalls 
or  other  things.  She  is  very  energetic, 
and  big  and  strong  for  her  age.  Please 
advise  me  if  there  is  anything  that  I 
can  do  to  overcome  this  habit,  such 
as  any  change  in  or  addition  to  her 
diet.  a.  g. 

It  is  a  calf’s  nature  to  suck,  and  the 
only  method  by  which  this  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  is  to  use  a  muzzle.  This  in¬ 
volves  a  little  trouble  in  taking  it  off 
and  putting  it  on,  but  many  good  dairy¬ 
men  think  that  it  is  worthwhile.  If 
calves  are  muzzled,  it  not  only  prevents 
their  sucking  on  things  that  might 
cause  a  digestive  disturbance,  but  it 
will  also  prevent  them  from  licking 
themselves  and  other  animals,  and 
thereby  getting  what  are  known  as  hair 
balls  in  their  digestive  tract.  Almost  all 
calves  have  hair  balls  unless  they  are 
muzzled,  and  while  it  might  be  debat¬ 
able  as  to  what  injury  they  cause,  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  of  no  benefit 
and  might  become  lodged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  an  intestinal  dis¬ 
turbance. 


Breeding  A  Young  Sow 

Can  you  tell  me  how  old  a  young 
sow  should  be  to  be  bred?  How  does 
one  tell  when  she  is  ready  for  breed¬ 
ing?  How  long  is  the  gestation  period? 
What  particular  care  should  be  given 
her,  during  that  time,  and  after  the 
little  pigs  are  borne?  What  is  the  best 
season  of  the  year  ta  breed  her?  a.  h. 

The  relative  degree  of  development 
of  a  young  sow,  commonly  known  as  a 
gilt,  is  more  important  than  her  age 
as  related  to  first  breeding.  If  she  has 
been  grown  and  developed  well,  she 
should  weigh  from  200  to  250  pounds 
when  six  months  old,  and  any  time 
after  that  when  she  comes  in  heat,  she 
can  be  bred.  When  sows  are  in  heat  or 
will  take  the  boar,  it  is  indicated  by 
a  swelling  of  the  genital  parts  and  a 
continuous,  characteristic  low  grunt 
which  they  give.  The  gestation  period 
for  a  sow  is  16  weeks  with  two  or  three 
days  variation  each  way. 

During  the  gestation  period,  a  gilt 
should  receive  enough  feed  to  keep  her 
growing  and  gaining  about  a  pound  a 
day.  A  good  mixture  to  use  is  one 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and 
oats.  She  should  also  be  allowed  best 
quality  alfalfa  hay  in  a  rack  and  she 
should  have  access  to  salt  at  all  times. 
It  is  best  to  breed  sows  to  farrow 
either  in  the  Spring  or  Fall.  Plan  so 
that  the  pigs  will  arrive  when  the 
weather  is  favorable. 


New  Mass.  Swine  Assn. 

An  organization,  known  as  the  Nor¬ 
folk  County  Swine  Breeders  Assn.,  has 
recently  been  formed  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Wollaston,  Mass.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  have  been  elected:  presi¬ 
dent,  John  F.  Donovan,  Abington; 
vice-pres.,  Daniel  S.  Dennehy,  Quincy; 
and  George  W.  Stockwell,  Wollaston, 
secy-treas.  Most  of  the  leading  breeds 
of  hogs  will  be  represented.  The  purpose 
of  this  association  will  be  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  breeding  and  sale  of 
good  type  purebred  animals,  to  discuss 
feeding  and  marketing  programs  at 
their  meetings,  and  to  help  the  4-H 
Club  members  who  may  desire  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  swine  project. 


^GUERNSEYS 

CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

CHEDCO  FARM  Offers  for  sale  a  nice 
bull  calf  sired  by  Chedco  Cornation 
King,  dropped  November  4,  1946. 

DAM;  Chedco  Lady  Violet  744494 

10542  pounds  milk,  579  pounds  butterfat 
in  Class  F.  Her  daughter,  Chedco  Veronica, 
sold  for  $1,125.00  in  the  Indiana  Guernsey 
Breeders’  sale  October  1946.  Her  dam, 
Chedco  Violet  (13679 — 726 — 5  years)  is  the 
dam  of  Chedco  Vulcan,  sold  for  $875.00  at 
the  Wisconsin  Guernsey  Breeders  Sale 
October  1946. 

BULL  PRICED  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

C.  E.  COTTING 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
Accredited  Herd  100024 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test  Certificate  No.  20 

-  ¥ 

1  BUILDING  fNBcEToTrE 

Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  “A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence",  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

741  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Out  of  A.  B.  dams  sired  by  Flying  Horse  Band¬ 
leader.  His  three  nearest  dams  average  864  pounds 
of  fat,  and  his  seven  nearest  dams  average  821 
pounds  of  fat.  His  pedigree  includes  the  top  pro¬ 
duction  of ^  the  "musical  family."  Priced  reasonably. 
We  sometimes  have  one  by  Bandleader  out  of  a 
first  calf  heifer  that  you  can  have  at  farmer’s  price. 
All  dams  are  put  on  A.  B.  test.  Call  or  write. 
Herd  Fully  Accredited  for  Bangs  and  T.  B. 
FARVIEW  FARM,  George  Shellenberger.  Mgr. 
REDDING  RIDGE,  CONN.  -  Phone  Redding  257 

FOR  SALE:  Soqs  And  Grandsons  ot  Foremost 

Pparpmalr»r  110  A-  R-  daughters,  closely  related  to 
I  caicUKMCI  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501 
pounds  milk;  1013  pounds  fat,  Jr.  3  and  Tarbell  Farms 
Peerless  Sibyl  16848  pounds  milk;  874  pounds  fat.  Sr. 
3.  Also  sons  of  Antletam  Bright  Lad  11  A.  B.  daugh¬ 
ters,  out  of  daughters  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  and  a 
few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Pedigrees  with  full 

„.v. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Overstocked,  so  we  offer  a  choice  of  all  ages 
Herd  has  an  average  of  10,000  lb.  milk  and  500 
lb.  fat  per  cow  for  many  years.  Herd  accredited 

Pm  Eb0HI  LL^  FA  PhBo^8569CTA°TON  AH^N.1  y: 

FOR  SALE:  3  GOOD  BROOD  COWS 

£rfh  “d  near  fresh.  Sired  by  McDonald  Farms 
Valor  FBA-MAB  Farm  King  and  Kttchner  Trumpet. 
(A  son  of  Lute  of  Indian  Bidge.)  Begistered  T.  B.  and 
blood  negative.  Woodard  Shaw,  Gloversville,  New  York 

—FDR  SALE;  ONE  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY— 

Yearling  bull  and  two  registered  bull  calves.  All 
Jf®  Ji0?,  high-testing  and  high-producing  dams. 

DEER-LICK”  FARM,  CAPE  VINCENT,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

•  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE  • 

Collie-Shepherd,  Shepherd-Police  crossed,  heel  driv¬ 
ing  instinct.  Males  $12.00;  females  $8.00.  One  mate 
shepherd  fifteen  months  old  well  started  $25.00 
W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

PUREBRED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

ss&tsr-  i&rwss 

CATTLE  BRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  &  COLLIE 
PUPS.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free  training 
instructions  with  orders.  Also  trained  dogs. 

ROY  lA.  BLEEKE,  R.  R.  5,  DECATUR.  IND. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Shetland  Sheepdogs 

Begistered  Champion  Stock.  WAL-MUB  KENNELS, 
MAPLE  RIDGE  ROAD,  WINSLOW,  MAINE 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES,  Champion  Strain 

Farm  raised,  registered  in  A.K.C.  Males  $45.  Females 
$35.  H.  N.  CONNER,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

■OUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Ji  on-Registered  or  BEGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN,  ILL. 

-  SHEPHERD  -  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Make  excellent  all  around  farm  dog.  Males  $10.00 
MYRTLE  LONGE.  EN0SBURG  FALLS,  VERMONT 

T>IVrPER„J,NTELLIGENT  COLLIE  -  SHEPHERDS 
REAL  COW  DOGS,  IDEAL  WATCH  DOGS 

VIRGIL  SMITH.  R.  D„  MOUNT  VISION,  N.Y. 

Pedigreed  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  intelli- 

BtuftiiHiisar  Td. 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  oSSSKL  StXf., . 

SHEPHERDS.  COLLIE-SH  EPH  EROS  Cross.  Others. 
HIGHLAND  ACRES  KENNELS,  R.O.  1,  Fabius,  N.Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagjes  Farms?1 H&inM”* 

Boxers,  German  Shepherds;  reg.,  championship  breed¬ 
ing,  moderate  price.  Oscar  Lanford,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Long  Eared  Black  and  Tan  Fox  and  Coon- 
hound  Pups.  CARL  RAUCH,  FLORENCE,  MASS. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  AKC  Registered  $35.00  And  Up 
BEAUPEG  KENNELS,  Route  1,  CASTLETON,  N.  Y. 

Want  White  Pup  English  Bull  Terrier.  State  Price. 

WILLIAM  W.  ARLAND,  CORNING,  NEW  YORK 

SHEPHERDS  —  21  Years  Same  Breed.  $15.00  either 
sex.  L.  BARNUM,  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

GOATS 

Interested  In  Registered 
DAIRY  GOATS? 

Write  For  Information  and  Your  Free  Copy  of 
“DAIRY  GOATS  IN  AMERICA"  To 

The  American  Milk  Goat  Record  Association 

Miss  Mary  L.  Farley,  Sec.,  SHERB0RN,  MASS. 

MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOtATS!  Booklet  Free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  Dept.  767,  Columbia,  Mo. 

GOATS:  REGISTERED  SAANENS  and  NUBIANS 
D.  J.  C0LDWELL,  R.  F.  D.  3.  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DAJLEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Top  quality  pigs 

Selected  young  feeders.  All  ready  for  the 
feed  trough. 

5-6  Weeks  Old  $12.00  Each 

o  l  Weeks  Old  $12.50  Each 

8-9  Weeks  Extras  $13.00  Each 

You  can  have  your  order  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
or  send  Check  or  Money  Order.  Pigs  will  be 
.  crated  and  carefully  selected. 

Our  Guarantee:  A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times. 


™  ,  „„..NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  vV  lute,  Chester-BerkshLre,  Yorkshire- Chester. 
,  „  „.  .  Pew  Duroc  Cross. 

5-6  w»eks  .  $||.oo  7-8  Weeks . $12.00 

9-10  Weeks .  $13  50 

—  ,20  Weeks  Started  Shoats  $17.50  Each 

Boars,  Barrows,  Sows.  Please  state  second  choice, 
v  accination  $1.00  extra  if  desired.  Ship  C  OD.  or 
raoi  .!ir<Jer\  No  charge  crating. 

ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road.  Concord,  Mass. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Yorkshire  Cross,  Chester- 
Holand  cross  6  weeks  $11.00;  8  weeks  $13.00 
Inoculation  75  Cents  extra  if  desired. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  O.  Box  229.  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CROSS  BREEDS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $11.50  EACH 
Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
ir^sb.  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  7  weeks  old 
?*?■*»  ®ach-  Chester  Whites.  7  weeks  old  $12.50  each, 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  you  may  send  Money  Order  or 
check.  Our  selection  will  please  you. 
one  u/  „  A„  M-  LUX  FARM 

206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


- - FOR 

Fine  grado  of  Chester  Whites  and  Chester  White 
crossed.  Vaccinated  and  with  health  certificate 

7  WEEKS  OLD  $12.75  9  WEEKS  OLD  $14.00 

Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Cheek  or  Money-Order. 

„  SAMUEL  RUGGIERO 

P.0.  Box  6, WEST  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


POST’S  DUROCS 

As  good  as  good  feeding  and  the  blood  of  many 
champions  can  make  them.  Herd  headed:  by  “War 
Bond  Type"  a  son  of  an  Illinios  Champion  out  of  an 
Iliinios  Champion  sow.  Choice  selected  spring  pigs  $35. 
Other  stock  priced  according  to  size  type  and  quality. 
.  No  feeders  for  sale. 

Registered,  Inoculated  and  Guaranteed  to  Please. 
ALLEN  POST.  R.  D.  I.  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

TOP  FALL  BOARS;  THE  EASY  FEEDING  KIND. 
Order  Your  SPRING  PIGS  NOW.  Write  for  prices. 
KING  FARMS  CO..  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Ed.  Ray,  Livestock  Manager 

JJ^bjeHttrvt  Duroc*  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Service  Boars. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Poland  China  Fall  Boars  For  Sale 

©  have  Quality  and  bloodlines  hard  to  excel  and 
from  a  large.  and  well  established  herd  of  the  East. 

Write  For  Description  And  Prices. 

ELM ER  S.  MUSSER  FARMS 
Lancaster ,  Rout*  I,  Penna.  Phone:  Landisville  2081 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Pigs  from  choice  litters.  Well  bred,  good  color, 
ready  to  ship.  Orders  filled  as  received. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Maryland,  Otsego  Co.  N.  Y. 


Choice  Spring  Pigs  —  TAM  WORTH,  CHESTER 
WHITE.  POLAND-CHINA  CROSSES.  Reasonable. 
GORDON,  FAIRWOOD  FARM,  W. REDOING.  CONN. 


HAMPSHI  RES 

Outstanding  quality  fall  boars  ready  for  service,  open 
and  bred  gilts  from  proven  dams.  Nationally  known 
popular  blood  lines. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  FALL  BOARS 

Ready  for  service  $75.00  each.  March  pigs  $20.00 
,  _ Either  sex.  All  double  inoculated. 

LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON.  N.  J 


REGISTERED  HAMPSH  IRES 


Serviceable  Boars  and  open  Gilts,  double  immune 
blood  brothers  and  sisters  to  Grand  Champion  Gilt 
1947  Penna.  Farm  Show  sire  son  of  Reconversion 

J.  WOODS  BATD0RF,  BR  El  N I GSVI LLE,  PA. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  for  pamphlet  and  prices 

W.  E.  REASON  ER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 


-FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE- 

Eight  weeks  old  pigs,  also  feeder  pigs. 


'T1'  ’•*'*'****  viva  lugo,  aioiA  iccuoi  pigs. 

A.  J.  PACKARD.  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


F0UR  PUREBRED  YDRKSH IRE  BRED 
Y.  T2".  to  farrow  in  July  and  10  in  late  August. 
Also  Pigs.  PINELM'A  FARM,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 


Choice  Spring  pigs  sired  by  Grand  Champion 
Lynnwood  Perfection  Top,  from  production  record 
„  _ dams.  Boars,  gilts  seven  months  old. 

C.  RUSSELL  GALBREATH  &.  SONS.  STREET,  MD. 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

Spring  pigs  both  sex,  unrelated,  ready  for  shipment. 

Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner)  Holland  (Erie  Co.)  N.Y. 


Registered  Berkshires:  Two  service  boars,  8  wks  old 
Pigs,  Fairacre  Typesetter  Ideal  and  Modem  Grenadier 
breeding.  HAVENS  BROS,  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 


FOB  SALE:  Reg.  Berkshire  pigs  and  service  boar. 

W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


PIGS  ARE  PIGS 

Pigs  5  to  6  weeks  old  at  $12.00  each.  F.O.B.  Woburn 
in  lots  of  2  or  more.  Kindly  send  25%  remittance 
with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 

J.  J.  SCANNELL  FARM,  Russell  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


HEREFORD  HOGS— •’The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

For  Sale:  Sorrel  Belgian  Stallion.  Price  reasonable. 
IRVON  PEARCE,  Clearfield  Co.,  GRAMPIAN,  Pa. 

MINKS 

FOR  SALE:  MINK  OF  FINE  QUALITY 

Extra  dark;  extra  large  and  silky.  Get  your  order 
in  early  for  Fall  delivery.  For  information  write: 

MANNING  MINK  FARM.  CANASERAGA,  N.  Y. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

RABBITS,  PUPPIES,  also  fresh  ground  meat  and 
fish  for  kennels  and  Fox  Farms.  Ask  for  our  whole¬ 
sale  price  list.  FAY’S,  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide,  25c,  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  "this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Federal  Farm  Budget 

THE  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  recommended  a  32 
per  cent  cut  of  the  Agriculture  Department’s 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
In  its  report  the  Committee  stated: 

“As  we  give  thought  to  such  a  problem  as  soil 
conservation  and  to  the  saving  of  the  surface  of 
our  land  from  the  influences  of  erosion,  we  also 
have  hie  responsibility  of  pursuing  those  policies 
that  will  prevent  the  erosion  of  that  rugged  in¬ 
dividual  character  which  has  made  the  American 
farmer  the  greatest  producer  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  any  time  or  generation  in  the 
world’s  history.” 

It  has  been  quite  some  time  that  any 
political  party  has  dared  to  use  such  forth¬ 
right  language  and  if  they  really  mean  what 
they  say,  their  action  is  entitled  to  the  fullest 
support. 

The  chief  targets  in  the  proposed  reductions, 
which  reduce  the  Department’s  budget  from 
$1,188,571,000  to  $805,143,258,  are  the  soil 
conservation  payments  (cut  from  $267,620,754 
to  $150,000,000),  the  School  Lunch  Program 
(from  $75,000,000  to  $45,000,000),  the  Farm 
Tenancy  Loans  (eliminated),  the  Farmers’ 
Home  Corporation  (from  $30,000,000  to 
$18,000,000),  and  the  Tenant  Mortgage  In¬ 
surance  Fund  (from  $15,000,000  to  $1,000,000). 
All  of  these  were  New  Deal  farm  programs. 

Although  the  House  has  approved  its  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations  (vote  189-170), 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  some  compromise 
on  these  reductions  before  the  budget  is  finally 
agreed  on  by  both  Senate  and  House.  For 
example,  strong  opposition  has  already  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  curtailment  of  the  soil  con¬ 
servation  funds,  although  the  Republicans 
claim  that  the  reduction  will  not  affect  the 
actual  payments,  but  only  the  useless  propa¬ 
ganda  and  publicity  service  that  can  well  be 
dispensed  with. 

Similar  reductions  for  other  departments 
are  likewise  proposed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  most  of  them  will  be  approved.  Federal 
officials  and  employees  will,  of  course,  pro¬ 
test  loud  and  long,  but  what  they  cannot  deny 
is  that  too  many  of  them,  who  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  at  the  public  trough  for  a  full  14  years, 
could  well  be  eliminated  without  in  any  way 
affecting  the  efficiency  and  extent  of  the 
service  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
properly  render  to  the  nation’s  agriculture. 


Sugar  Ration  Advanced 

THE  Sugar  Rationing  Administration  has 
announced  that  housewives  and  industrial 
users  will  be  permitted  to  buy  sugar  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  customary  rationing  date  and 
thus  enable  supplies  to  move  while  railroad 
transportation  is  available.  With  Cuban  re¬ 
ceipts  at  their  seasonal  peak  and  with  box¬ 
cars  now  on  hand,  this  speeding  up  of  sugar 
distribution  is  necessary  in  order  to  relieve  the 
transportation  situation  later  in  the  season. 
This  action  does  not  increase  rations,  but 
merely  advances  the  dates  when  purchases 
may  be  made.  The  allowance  of  35  pounds 
available  for  home  use  this  year  is  designed 
to  include  sugar  for  canning. 

To  enable  more  sugar  to  be  moved  now, 
three  changes  were  announced  in  the  ration¬ 
ing  program:  1.  A  second  10 -pound  stamp 
for  consumers  (No.  12)  became  validated 
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June  1  instead  of  July  1,  but  must-  still  last 
until  October  31.  2.  The  date  of  application 
for  third  quarter  allotments  to  both  percentage 
and  provisional  industrial  users  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  June  10  to  June  1.  3.  The  30-day 
inventory  limitation  is  being  removed  for  in¬ 
dustrial  users  to  enable  them  to  purchase  their 
entire  allotment  as  soon  as  it  is  granted. 

This  relaxing  of  sugar  ration  regulations  is, 
of  course,  welcome  news  but  from  all  reports 
at  hand  the  authorities  could  have,  with  good 
reason,  eliminated  rationing  altogether.  Cuban 
imports  are  piling  up  and  warehouses  are 
bulging  because  sugar  is  not  moving  out  at 
the  same  rate  as  it  is  being  brought  in.  Why 
there  is  so  much  hesitation  about  this  is  hard 
to  understand,  except  that  regulatory  power 
is  always  given  up  reluctantly  by  all  those 
who  possess  it.  Controls  will  automatically 
expire  on  October  31  but  there  is  no  reason, 
now  that  the  canning  season  faces  us,  to  wait 
that  long.  We  approve  the  legislation  just 
proposed  by  Congressman  Gamble  of  New 
York  that  sugar  for  domestic  use  be  imme¬ 
diately  decontrolled. 

Milk — Mr.  Dewey's  Responsibility 

A  YEAR  ago  come  next  month  after  a  year’s 
delay,  the  State  Food  Commission  unani¬ 
mously  decided  to  investigate  the  milk  price 
spread.  Dairy  farmers  felt  that  at  last  their 
problems  were  to  be  given  long  due  recog¬ 
nition.  However,  there  was  then  a  further  de¬ 
lay  of  five  or  six  more  months,  the  reason 
given  being  that  the  Commission  was  having 
some  difficulty  in  locating  the  right  man  to 
take  personal  charge  of  the  investigation. 
Finally,  back  last  February,  arrangements 
appeared  to  have  been  completed  with  a 
Professor  Rudolph  Froker,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  All  that  was  needed  was  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  college  authorities  which, 
according  to  authentic  reports,  would  come 
through  automatically  within  24  to  48  hours. 
And  that  was  the  last  anyone  ever  heard  of 
Professor  Froker. 

Since  then,  there  is  no  indication  that  any¬ 
thing  has  been  done.  The  Commission’s  life  was 
extended  for  another  year  by  the  1947  Legis¬ 
lature  and,  of  course,  a  further  substantial 
appropriation  to  carry  on. 

At  this  point,  we  would  like  to  ask,  “Carry 
on  with  what?”  Either  the  proposed  milk  in¬ 
vestigation  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
frauds  ever  perpetrated  on  milk  producers  and 
milk  consumers  at  a  time  when  the  dealers 
are  reaping  a  harvest  and  farmers  are  hold¬ 
ing  the  bag;  or  the  Commission  is  being  in¬ 
eptly  and  inefficiently  managed.  Whatever 
the  reason,  an  explanation  is  long  overdue 
from  Governor  Dewey,  the  erstwhile  racket 
buster.  He  cannot  excuse  himself  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  legislative  problem  in  which  he 
cannot  interfere.  A  milk  investigation  plank 
was  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  two 
years  ago.  It  was  again  repeated  by  him  with 
emphasis  last  year  in  a  special  message  on 
agriculture.  As  the  head  of  the  State  and 
leader  of  his  party,  milk  is  Governor  Dewey’s 
responsibility  and  he  cannot  disown  it. 

Violation  of  Virus-Serum  Law 

FOR  violation  of  the  Federal  Virus-Serum- 
Toxin  Act,  the  Aurora  Serum  Company 
and  Logan  B.  Huff,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  have  been 
found  guilty  on  four  counts  in  the  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Chicago.  The  defendants  were 
charged  with  interstate  shipments  of  hog 
cholera  virus  which  violated  the  law  in  that 
it  was  worthless  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act,  had  not  been  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  prescribed  U.  S.  veterinary 
license,  and  was  falsely  labeled.  Both  de¬ 
fendants  entered  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere 
(unwilling  to  contest),  and  a  fine  of  $25.00  was 
imposed  under  each  of  the  four  counts,  a  total 
of  $100  apiece,  with  costs. 

For  the  protection  of  farmers,  the  result  in 
this  case  is  a  joke.  If  we  have  a  law  on  our 
statute  books  and  that  law  is  broken,  the 
penalty  should  be  severe  enough  to  restrain 
any  possibility  of  recurrence.  A  $100  fine 
in  a  case  involving  serious  danger  to  the 
health  of  our  animals  and  human  population 
is  no  deterrent  at  all.  The  U.  S.  Attorney 
General  should  look  into  this  case  to  see  who 
was  responsible  for  the  laxity,  and  make  sure 
it  will  not  happen  again. 
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First  it  was  Pigs;  Now  it's  Potatoes 

SINCE  July  1946,  the  Federal  Government 
has  bought  6,000,000,000  pounds  of  home 
grown  potatoes  at  a  cost  to  taxpayers  of 
$80,000,000,  and  of  the  total  purchased,  1,300,- 
000,000  pounds  have  been  destroyed.  Within 
the  last  month  alone,  thousands  of  pounds  of 
new  southern  grown  potatoes  have  been 
burned  with  kerosene.  The  official  reason  given 
is  that  they  were  mostly  small,  low  grade 
potatoes  which  consumers  refused  to  buy. 

There  has  to  be  a  much  better  reason  than 
that  to  justify  such  wanton,  thoughtless  de¬ 
struction;  particularly  in  these  times  when 
there  is  a  desperate  food  crisis  in  the  war- 
devastated  countries  of  Europe.  The  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  compelled 
to  buy  potatoes  under  a  price-support  plan, 
does  not^ shift  all  the  blame  to  Congress.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  price  supports 
are  good  or  bad,  but  how  best  to  carry  out 
such  a  plan.  There  would  have  been  two  very 
good  outlets  for  these  destroyed  spuds.  They 
could  have  been  shipped  abroad  in  place  of 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  grain  and  thereby 
have  brought  down  the  price  of  feed  grains 
jfrom  their  present  sky-high  levels;  or  a  real 
attempt  could  have  been  made  to  market  them 
in  communities  that  cannot  afford  to  pay  50 
to  60  cents  for  a  10-lb.  bag.  Instead,  the  au¬ 
thorities  permitted  the  importation  of  high 
priced  Canadian  potatoes. 

In  addition,  the  incident  points  up  one  of 
the  inherent  weaknesses  in  any  price-support 
program,  by  its  encouragement  of  excess  pro¬ 
duction  of  poor  quality  food.  Eventually,  every 
one,  without  exception,  is  a  loser,  either  in 
dollars  and  cents  or  in  moral  stamina. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  editorials  of  the  butter 
racketeers.  It  didn’t  take  long  for  the  price  of  milk 
to  start  tumbling,  and  I  feel  that  we  farmers  are 
going  to  suffer.  I  have  hired  my  help  for  the  com¬ 
ing  Summer,  paying  big  wages  with  hopes  of  good 
milk  prices,  but  help  doesn’t  want  to  work  Saturday 
afternoons  or  Sundays.  I  am  asking:  Shouldn’t  we 
farmers  get  pay  and  a  half  for  milk  on  Saturday 
afternoons  and  double  pay  for  Sundays  and  holidays? 

Another  thing  which  hurts  us  farmers.  Just  the 
other  day  a  truck  driver  showed  one  of  my  men 
his  pay  check  of  $76.00  for  one  week.  This  was  on 
a  Friday  at  noon  and  he  said  he  was  done  work 
until  Monday  morning.  You  can  imagine  how  my 
men  feel  since  talking  with  this  truck  driver.  Take 
the  school  teachers,  for  instance;  when  they  want 
more  money,  they  go  after  it.  The  truck  drivers  on 
tankers,  the  drivers  on  city  deliveries,  the  men 
working  in  distributing  plants,  etc.,  when  they  want 
or  need  more  money,  they  ask  for  it  and  they  get 
it  within  a  very  short  time.  But  we  farmers  take 
the  loss  when  there  is  a  drop  in  the  price  of  milk. 
Everybody  else  is  paid  the  same. 

We  work  hard  to  produce  good  rrtilk,  take  it  to 
the  milk  plant,  and  cannot  see  our  weights  without 
going  inside  and  arguing.  The  feed  man  wants  his 
money  and  the  grocer  wants  his  money  when  pur¬ 
chases  are  made.  You  buy  a  cow  on  time  and  the 
dealer  wants  interest  from  the  day  the  cow  is 
bought,  but  for  milk  produced  this  month,  we  farm¬ 
ers  get  partial  payment  on  the  tenth  of  next  month 
and  the  balance  the  25th  of  next  month.  Why 
couldn’t  it  be  arranged  to  receive  our  money  for 
milk  nearer  time  of  delivery?  Then  we  would  have 
better  buying  power. 

Herkimer  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Dairyman 


Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  I  have  had  the  keen 
pleasure  of  reading  at  various  times  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  at  present  I  am  a  regular  subscriber. 
Imagine  my  surprise  on  turning  to  page  253  of  your 
April  5  issue  to  see  the  picture  and  interesting 
write  up  of  a  rural  church  in  West  Baldwin,  Maine. 
In  the  early  90’s  my  father  served  as  pastor  of  the 
West  Baldwin  Church  which  at  that  time  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  one  at  North  Baldwin.  This  was  the 
second  pastorate  that  he  had  filled. 

An  amusing  incident  happend  to  me  last  Summer 
in  connection  with  this  Baldwin  community.  Return¬ 
ing  from  a  trip  from  the  White  Mountains  together 
with  my  family,  I  stopped  at  a  garage  to  inquire 
which  trail  I  should  take  that  would  pass  through 
West  Baldwin.  A  man,  who  was  slightly  “under  the 
weather,”  asked  me:  “What  in  the  world  do  you 
want  to  go  there  for?”  Needless  to  say  I  didn’t  stop 
to  explain.  c.  h.  l. 

Maine 


Brevities 

“Awake,  O  north  wind;  and  come  thou  south;  blow 
upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  blow 
out.”  Sol.  4:16.  _  . 

Good  pasture  is  the  cheapest  sort  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients.  All  livestock  and  poultry  like  it  and  thrive 
when  outdoors  on  luxuriant  forage. 

A  weed  is  anything  that  grows  where  it  is  not 
wanted.  Grass  that  is  an  abomination  in  the  garden 
may  be  a  desirable  crop  in  the  field. 

Roadside  stands  and  transportation  for  the  sale  o 
farm  produce  will  benefit  from  the  scheduled  hv  - 
year  public  works  program,  which  is  to  include  tn 
reconstruction  and  replacement  of  14,000  miles  o 
New  York  State  highways. 

Farmers  are  planting  about  3,000,000  more  acres  this 
year  to  the  principal  crops;  this  compares  v/itn 
total  of  355,500,000  acres  planted  last  year.  The  out¬ 
look  for  another  3,000,000,000  or  more  bushel  corn 
crop  is  favorable.  The  average  for  the  1935-44  peri 
was  2,608,499,000  bushels. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Photographed  in  "Harvester  Farm"  Exhibit  at  Museum  of  Science  and  industry,  Chicago 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 

Celebrate  40^  ANNIVERSARY 


with  NEW  line  of  Great  Trucks 


NEW  INTERNATIONAL  KB-5 
WITH  LIVESTOCK  RACK 


YES’  — this  year  we  come  to  the  40th 
birthday  of  International  Trucks  — and 
this  year  International  Harvester  an¬ 
nounces  a  great  line  of  rugged  new 
trucks,  the  KB  Internationals. 

You’ve  heard  it  said  that  "Life  Begins 
at  Forty!”  When  you  see  and  drive  one 
of  these  beautiful  new  models  you’ll 
know  it’s  100%  true  about  the  ever- 
renewed  trucks  that  carry  the  famous 
triple-diamond  emblem. 


These  new  Internationals  are  products 
of  advanced  design,  research  and  engi¬ 
neering.  Note  the  handsome  lines  of  the 
two  popular  units  shown  here— the  KB-1 
and  the  KB-5.  Under  the  hood  and  body 
are  scores  of  features,  improvements,  and 
refinements  that  combine  to  make  the 
biggest  values  in  40  years  of  International 
Truck  history.  Full  range  of  sizes— from 
the  sturdy  pick-up,  above,  to  the  heavy- 
duty  hauler  of  35,100  pounds  gross 


vehicle  weight  rating. 

You’ll  find  the  new  40th  Anniversary 
Internationals  are  very  much  worth  wait¬ 
ing  for!  See  your  International  Dealer— 
he’ll  do  his  level  best  to  get  early  delivery 
for  you.  And  count  on  our  truck  facto¬ 
ries  to  do  their  best  to  supply  your  dealer. 

Motor  Truck  Division 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Dr.  Naylor  UDDER  DALM 

with  Oxyquinolin 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  contains  Oxyquinolin,  a  bacteriostatic 
agent  which  reduces  the  danger  of  secondary  infections  a 
and  promotes  clean  rapid  healing.  Rich  in  Lanolin  and 
essential  oils,  clean  to  apply... more  softening 
. . .  more  penetrating . . .  remains  in  prolonged  . 
antiseptic  contact,  relieves  soreness, 
reduces  congestion.  Cr 

To  maintain  healthy,  productive  L 
udders,  practice  clean,  fast  milking.  To 
promote  clean,  fast  healing  use 
Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm.  At  your 
dealer  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Additional  uses*  foe  bruises,  abra¬ 
sions,  wire  cuts,  or  as  a  general 
wound  dressing. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO 
MORRIS  11,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR 
Dr.  of  Veterinary 

Medicine  jDU 


£AYi_o  H' 
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To  Dr.  Naylor  DILATOR  Users 

Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  is  the  same  soothing,  sof¬ 
tening  ointment  in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  are  packed.  Try  the  small  quantity 
found  in  each  Dilator  container  and  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  how  effective  this  better  ointment  can  be. 


DEPENDABLE 
VETERINARY  PRODUC 


r  FULL 
HALF  POUND 


Dr.  Nau lor 
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Gel  Dependable 
QUICK  COOLING 

with 


Babson 


MILK  COOLER 


Here’s  why 


It  makes  and  keeps  a  big 
block  of  ICE  for  quick  cool¬ 
ing — always 


"ice”  cold. 


0 

O 


Genuine  waterproof,  cork- 
board  insulation  3"  thick  for 
long,  dependable  life! 

Look  for  the  best  and  you’ll  buy  Babson  Milk  Cooler.  There’s  a 
proper  drop-in  unit  for  cabinets  holding  2  to  16  cans.  Write  for 
descriptive  folder. 


Galvanized  copper-bearing 
steel  inside  and  out — the  cabi¬ 
net  lasts  for  years. 

Heavy-duty,  drop-in  type  re¬ 
frigeration  unit...  built  for 
low-cost,  long-time  service. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO,  of  N.  Y. 


■ 
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^xSurge 


842  V/.  Befden  Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  Dept.  307A,  842  W.  Bolden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 
Without  obligation,  p/ease  send  me  free,  full  details  on  the  new  Babson  Milk  Cooler. 


Name. 


.Post  Office. 


R.F.D. 


.State. 


No.  of  Cows  Milked. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y 


i— GOOD  SILAGE— i 

GREEN  CROPS  OR  CORN 

Enough  Silogenn  to  treat  100  tons  for  $12.75. 
Supply  YOUR  siLage  with  a  live,  virile,  lactic- 
acid  producing  bacteria  before  the  bacteria  which 
causes  spoilage  gets  a  start.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

THE  SIIOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


As  proof  that  interest  in  reforestation 
is  still  strong,  Fred  E.  Winch,  assistant 
extension  forester  at  Cornell  University, 
reports  that  4-H  Club  members  have 
ordered  825,000  red  pine  seedlings  for 
their  reforestation  projects.  Each  club 
member  receives  1,000  trees  free  to 
start  a  demonstration  forest.  This  year 
the  Western  New  York  counties  lead  as 
usual.  The  first  six  counties  in  the  State 
are,  Allegany,  62,000  trees;  Erie,  59,000; 
Wyoming,  58,000;  Broome,  54,000;  Madi¬ 
son,  45,000;  and  Niagara,  37,000.  In 
addition  to  the  825  4-H  members  order¬ 
ing  trees,  430  members  of  Future 
Farmer  chapters  in  115  schools  have 
taken  part  in  a  similar  program.  It 
brings  the  total  of  trees  to  be  planted 
in  1947  by  junior  organizations  to  more 
than  one  and  one-quarter  million.  And 
this  despite  the  fact  that  only. red  pine 
was  available  for  distribution  this  year. 

New  York  State,  with  its  50,000  4-H 
Club  members  recently  joined  hands 
with  1,700,000  other  4-H  boys  and  girls 
across  the  nation  in  the  observance  of 
National  4-H  Club  Week  last  month. 
Gardens  raised  by  4-H  younsters  in  the 
Empire  State  last  year  totaled  more 
than  3,000  acres.  They  raised  29,107 
poultry  birds,  8,748  dairy  cattle,  224 
beef,  1,760  sheep,  and  2,465  swine.  More 
than  1,000  acres  were  reforested  through 
4-H  projects.  4-H  food  preservation 
work  resulted  in  372,107  quarts  of  food 
canned,  149,926  cartons  frozen,  and 
757,436  pounds  stored. 


“All  grown  up”  is  the  status  of  the 
University  4-H  Club,  says  A.  J.  Brund- 
age,  State  Club  Leader  with  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service,  University 
of  Connecticut.  It  has  come  of  age,  and 
celebrates  its  21st  birthday  this  year. 
First  organized  at  the  University  in 
1926,  the  club  has  had  a  continuous  pro¬ 
gram  for  students  who  wanted  to  keep 
up  their  4-H  work  and  the  contacts 
which  they  made.  At  the  present  time 
about  50  students  attend  meetings  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays  of 
each  month  at  the  Comrnuqity  House. 
Plans  for  activities  this  year  include 
4-H  week  ends,  when  invitations  are 
extended  to  six  4-H  Club  members 
from  each  county  to  spend  two  days 
at  Storrs,  attending  classes  and  taking 
part  in  social  activities  planned  for 
them  by  the  4-H  group  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Another  project  which  the"  club 
is  planning  for  the  year  is  a  program 
to  improve  square  dancing.  After  each 
club  meeting  the  Community  House 
takes  on  the  guise  of  a  big  barn  dance 
as  students  “do-di-do  with  their  part¬ 
ners  and  promenade  the  hall.”  With 
these  practice  sessions  to  improve  their 
own  understanding  of  the  square  dance, 
University  4-H’ers  hope  to  instruct 
younger  4-H  members  in  clubs  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Officers  this  year  are: 
Gordon  Taylor,  Danbury,  pres.;  Juanita 
Todd,  Woodstock,  vice-pres.;  Peggy 
Crowley,  Stonington,  secy.;  Robert 
Rioux,  Plainfield,  treas.;  Mildred  Buell, 
Plainfield,  and  Elsie  Blumenthal, 
Danielson,  co-chairmen  of  the  Program 
Committee;  Martha  Armitage,  Ashford, 
historian;  and  Albert  Gray,  Plainfield, 
publicity  chairman. 

From  a  small  beginning  in  Clark 
County,  Ohio,  the  4-H  movement  has 
grown  to  be  the  largest  voluntary 
organization  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
United  States.  The  4-H  program  started 
o"n  a  national  basis  in  1914  when  Federal 
funds  were  made  available  through  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  is'  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  and  home  economics  Ex¬ 
tension  program  planned  for  rural 
youth  for  10  to  20  years  of  age  inclu¬ 
sive.  To  carry  out  this  work  in  the 
States,  the  law  provides  that  a  co¬ 
operative  relationship  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  one  organization  in  each 
county  to  carry  out  an  Extension  pro¬ 
gram  in  that  county.  The  cooperating 
organization  for  counties  in  most 
States  is  the  Farm  Bureau.  As  an  edu¬ 
cational  enterprise  for  boys  and  girls 
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in  rural  areas,  the  clubs  are  conducted 
by  unpaid  local  leaders  who  work  with 
young  people  in  their  communities 
Club  work  is  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  individual  abilities  and 
capacities  for  learning,  intellectual  and 
moral  character,  and  citizenship,  Each 
club  member  makes  this  pledge  “t 
pledge  my  Head  to  clearer  thinking 
my  Heart  to  greater  loyalty,  my  Hands 
to  larger  service,  and  my  Health  to 
better  living  for  my  club,  my  com¬ 
munity  and  my  country.”  Head,  Heart 
Hands,  and  Health  are  the  4-H’s.  The 
four  leaf  clover  is  the  club  symbol-  the 
colors  are  green  and  white. 

With  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  enter¬ 
ing  120  animals,  the  25th  annual  Eastern 
States  Exposition  Baby  Beef  Show  and 
Sale,  which  is  to  be  held  at  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  14-20,  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  on  record.  This  is 
a  surprising  development  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Exposition  has  been 
inoperative  for  six  years,  and  for  the 
first  four  of  .these  during  the  most  tense 
war  period,  no  baby  beef  shows  were 
possible.  In  1945  and  1946  the  contest 
was  revived  in  modified  form,  though 
the  Exposition  itself  was  not  operating 
and  feed  and  transportation  difficulties 
limited  the  entries  materially.  Entries 
in  the  competition  were  recently 
closed  and  it  was  found  that  for  the 
first  time  in  some  years  Massachusetts 
4H  Club  youngsters  have  taken  the 
lead  with  47  animals  entered,  Connecti¬ 
cut  second  with  38  animals.  Dutchess 
and  Ulster  Counties  in  New  York  are 
third  with  a  total  of  30  entries,  and 
five  steers  have  been  entered  from  New 
Hampshire.  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  lead 
m  popularity  with  the  young  livestock 
raisers,  82  of  the  120  entries  being  of 
that  breed,  with  36  of  the  others  being 
Herefords.  Only  two  of  the  entries  are 
of  the  Shorthorn  breed,  both  coming 
from  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

The  Annual  New  York  State  4-H 
Club  Congress  will  be  held  on  the 
Cornell  campus  at  Ithaca  June  25-28, 
after  an  absence  of  six  years.  Attendance 
at  this  congress  will  be  limited  to  1,000 
club  members,  leaders  and  4-H  Club 
agents  because  of  limited  housing  and 
eating  facilities.  Delegates  will  be 
selected  in  the  counties  and  attendance 
will  be  restricted  to  approximately  two 
per  cent  of  the  county  enrollment. 

Plans  for  the  annual  congress  include 
an  assembly  in  Bailey  Hall  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  and  round  and  square 
dancing  in  Barton  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening.  The  Friday  night  program 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
4-H  Club  Agents  Association  and  will  be 
climaxed  by  a  candle  lighting  ceremony 
on  the  quadrangle.  Delegates  will  regis¬ 
ter  for  instruction  in  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  groups  and  attend  four  sessions 
on  Thursday  and  Friday:  Livestock, 
crops,  forestry,  poultry,  foods  and  nu¬ 
trition,  textiles,  and  clothing,  home  im¬ 
provement,  junior  leadership,  and  4-H 
mechanics. 


Setting  a  new  high  in  Massachusetts 
4-H  achievements,  more  top  ranking 
club  members  than  in  any  previous  year 
received  awards  in  the  annual  Dairy 
Foundation  Contest  for  1946.  Highest 
awards  went  to  the  following:  Antonio 
Malnati,  Ashley  Falls';  Benjamin  Flint, 
Mansfield;  Gladys  Kimball,  Haverhill; 
Catherine  Miller,  Bernardston;  Rich¬ 
ard  Cole,  Belchertown;  Stanley  McLean, 
Sharon;  Gilbert  Robery,  West  Bridge- 
water;  and  Harold  Black,  Jr.,  Spencer; 
Hugh  Ferry,  Windsor;  Arthur  Nystrom, 
South  Easton;  Jane  Russell,  North  An¬ 
dover;  Catherine  Gothwaite,  Shelburne; 
Malcolm  Brown,  Southampton;  Hilton 
Davis,  Norwood;  Guy  Southard,  Marsh¬ 
field;  and  Paul  Herr,  Winchendon. 

First  award  winners  in  the  judging 
contest  were:  —  Berkshire  County, 
Nancy  Martin  of  Cheshire;-  Essex 
County  (two  first  awards) ,  Jane  Russell, 
of  North  Andover,  and  David  Dea, 
Georgetown;  Franklin  County,  Margue¬ 
rite  Mitchell,  of  Shelburne;  Norfolk 
County,  Fred  Magee,  of  Stoughton;  and 
Plymouth  County,  Clifton  Mudge,  Rock¬ 
land.  d. 


Kathleen  H.  Rollka,  North  Guilford,  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut,  exhibited 
her  13  months  old  Guernsey  heifer  last  year  at  the  Future  Farmers’  Fair  in 
Madison,  Connecticut,  where  she  was  a  blue  ribbon  prize  winner. 
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and  Esso  Products  help 
his  dollars  GROW! 

Peanuts  grew  from  a  fifteen  million  dollar 
crop  in  1932  to  a  crop  worth  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  during  the  war  years 
—  and  J.  Ray  Barlow  on  his  Smithfield,  Vir¬ 
ginia  farm  did  more  than  sit  back  and  watch. 
^  ear  after  year,  his  tested  and  improved  pea- 
nut-growing  methods  helped  the  “goober” 
march  to  greater  production,  greater  profits. 

His  seventy-five  acres  of  peanuts  consist¬ 
ently  yield  Mr  Barlow  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Part  of  Mr.  Barlow’s  farm  profit  plan  is  to  do 
as  much  of  the  peanut  growing  as  possible  by 
machinery  .  .  .  and  for  the  past  several  years 
his  three  tractors  and  other  farm  implements 
have  operated  exclusively  on  dependable, 
high-quality  Esso  Fuels,  Lubricants  and 
weather-protecting  Rust  Bans. 

Discuss  the  complete  line  of  Esso  Farm 
Products  with  your  local  Esso  distributor. 
You’ll  learn  how  Esso’s  many  and  depend¬ 
able  farm  products  can  help  you  protect  and 
improve  your  farm  horsepower  .  .  .  help 
your  dollar-profits  grow.  For  other  helpful 
farming  hints,  ask  him  or  write  for  FREE 

copies  of  Esso  Farm  News. 
Room  1600,  26  Broadway, 
New  York  4,  New'  York. 

Idle  machinery  and  implements 
on  the  Barlow  farm  get  efficient, 
dependable  weather  protection 
with  Esso  Lubricants  and  Rust  Bans. 


tssolube 

MOTOR 
OIL 


PEANUT  LAND  gets  a  thorough  preparation  before 
be  profitable  goober  is  planted. 


TIME  AND  LABOR  saver  is  this  one-man  tractor- 
operated  hole  digger  for  the  stakes  that  hold  up 
peanut  shocks. 


COLONIAL  BEAC 


ON  OIL  COMPANY 
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DON'T  TANS  CHANCES  ON 

pasture 

Most  any  Spring  or  early  Summer  pasture  looks  good  — 
but,  in  the  lush,  green  forage  may  lurk  the  menace  of : 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER"—  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  gamble  <with  “ Hidden  Hunger.”  It  may  cost  you  profits. 
See  to  it  that  your  herd  gets  MinRaltone  daily,  year  round. 
Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter.  MinRaltone  protects  against 
“Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  contains  1 1  essential  mineral 
elements,  plus  Vitamin  D.  For  stock  on  pasture,  feed  Min¬ 
Raltone  “free  access.”  Write  for  free  booklet,  “Field  Feeding 
MinRaltone”  and  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary 
feeding  for  all  livestock  and  poultry. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  yeaAAtUw/ 

40  POUNDS  r— 


HAND  FEEDING 


PRE-MIXING 


FREE  ACCESS 


m 

*  ; 


MINRALTONE 


„Y 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


Copr.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co., Inc. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

jU  health 

p  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 
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Every  dairy  farmer  needs 
LO-BAX  because  he 

s-l,  •  tt  needs  a  fast-killing  chlo- 
50%  Cblorme  \J  rjne  soiutjon  to  rinse  all 

milk  utensils  —  to  keep  down  bacteria 
counts  —  to  help  prevent  sour  milk  —  to 
meet  standards  set  by  health  authorities. 

QUICK  FACTS  about  10-BAX 

A  FAST  KILLER  of  bacteria,  dissolves 
QUICKLY  in  water.  Makes  CLEAR  dairy 
rinse  solutions.  Contains  50%  available 
chlorine.  DEPENDABLE  —  Retains  its  full 
strength.  ECONOMICAL  and  EASY  to 
handle. 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 

HI  M  A  YE'D  Make  your  own  cement  or  cinder 

DLiVJCIV  IY1 /LIVE. IV blocks  with  our  simple,  efficient 

machine.  Price  only  $89.95.  Write  for  free  folder. 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


DANGER 

At  the  first  sign  of  con¬ 
gestion,  oftentimes  the  dan¬ 
ger  signal,  apply  FLEX-O 
UDDER  OINTMENT.  Less 
rubbing  required  because  of 
its  counter-irritant  heating 
action.  Made  for  congested 
udders  ONLY. 

Make  Her  Bag  Flexible 
with  Flex-O 

10  oz.  75  Cents 

At  your  dealer  or  direct,  P.  P. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  N ew  J ersey 

131881 

^RELIABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


UDDER  OINTMENT 


By  actual  timing,  A.  G.  (Gus) 
Lageman,  of  Crafton,  Allegheny 
County,  can  set  52  cabbage  plants  by 
hand  per  minute.  One  of  his  three 
sons  drops  the  plants  in  a  shallow 
furrow  at  approximately  the  right 
spacings,  which  is  10  to  11  inches  apart. 
On  his  knees  and  straddling  the  row, 
Mr.  Lageman  goes  down  the  field  in 
machine-like  motion.  One  knee  moves 
forward,  and  in  goes  a  plant;  another 
knee,  and  another  plant,  and  so  on  all 
down  the  row.  Usually  he  has  a  second 
man  to  help  plant,  and  another  son 
dropping  plants.  Between  them  Lege- 
man  and  his  cousin,  John  W.  Legeman, 
operate  a  tract  of  55  acres  along 
Chartiers  Creek  in  this  Pittsburgh 
suburb.  Each  plants  approximately  half 
of  the  land.  John  sells  wholesale  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Produce  Yard,  Gus  to  a 
large  chain  store  company.  Their 
garden  spot,  rich  bottom  land,  has  been 
in  Lageman  hands  for  60  years.  Two 
brothers,  <?i.  G.,  Sr.,  and  W.  J.  Legeman, 
acquired  the  tract  60  years  ago.  A.  G., 
Sr.,  died  last  February  in  his  90th  year. 
W.  J.,  father  of  John  W.,  died  two 
years  ago.  The  two  cousins  operate 
largely  independently  of  each  other, 
following  the  planting,  cultural,  and 
marketing  practices  best  suited  to  his 
own  particular  program.  Both  raise 
their  own  plants.  Heavy  dosages  of 
horse  manure  are  used,  up  to  25  tons 
per  acre  in  order  to  provide  fertlization 
and  humus  for  the  good  loamy  land. 
In  addition  to  cabbage,  they  plant  beets, 
peppers,  lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant, 
parsley,  radishes,  endive,  and  squash  by 
the  thousands.  They  also  plant  some 
tomatoes,  and  fortunately  have  not 
been  bothered  from  the  late  blight, 
which  ravaged  many  Pennsylvania 
tomato  fields  last  Summer.  From  a 
pool  along  the  creek,  filled  by  pump 
from  a  well,  Gus  can  irrigate  eight 
acres  of  vegetables  at  one  time,  using 
a  30  hp.  motor. 

The  four  4-H  Club  members  who 
will  represent  Pennsylvania  as  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  1947  National  4-H  Camp 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  11  to  18, 
have  just  been  announced  by  Allen 
L.  Baker,  State  club  leader,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Two  are 
girls,  both  seniors  in  high  school,  and 
both  18  —  Ruth  F.  Knoebel,  Sunbury, 
Northumberland  County,  and  Mary 
Lois  Kauffman,  Roaring  Spuing,  Blair 
County.  They  will  represent  the  north¬ 
east  and  southwest  districts  of  the 
State,  respectively.  The  two  boys,  Ver¬ 
non  J.  Leininger,  19,  Denver,  Lancaster 
County,  and  Russell  Orner,  18,  Rockton, 
Clearfield  County,  will  represent  the 
southeast  and  northwest  districts.  Both 
are  graduates  of  high  school,  and 
Leininger  also  of  the  two  year  course 
in  agriculture  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Final  selections  were 
made  from  nominations  submitted  by 
extension  representatives  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  counties.  All  these  four  have  ex¬ 
tensive  records  of  4-H  achievements  in 
a  wide  range  of  projects,  and  have 
demonstrated  leadership  in  their  re¬ 
spective  communities  where  they  have 
been  active  in  school,  church,  and  other 
groups  as  well  as  their  4-H  Clubs.  At 
the  National  Camp  will  be  delegates 
from  all  of  the  States  and  U.  S. 
possessions,  all  of  them  selected  for 
their  outstanding  4-H  Club  work. 


and  forward  motion  from  a  huge  over¬ 
head  rotor  propellor.  They  can  fly 
slowly  at  low  heights  and  the  tremend¬ 
ous  downdraft  created  by  the  rotor 
forces  the  dust  effectively  through  the 
foliage.  Contract  prices  for  tomatoes 
established  this  year  by  a  large 
Camden  canner  at  seven  loading  sta¬ 
tions  in  Pennsylvania  counties  are  $36 
a  ton  for  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  and  $23  a 
ton  for  U.  S.  No.  2  grade;  nothing  is 
paid  for  culls.  For  contract  tomatoes 
delivered  to  the  Camden  plant,  the 
price  is  $5.00  a  .ton  more  for  U.  S.  No. 
l’s  and  $3.00  a  ton  higher  for  U.  S.  No. 
2’s,  with  nothing  for  culls.  t.  h.  w. 


FOR  SALE :  One  And  Two  Man  Chain  Saws 

CARLTON  LOOMIS.-  BAINBRIDGE.  NEW  YORK 


Dr|  X  5%  DUST  12c  pound.  10%  DUST  17c 
•J  I  pound,  50%  Wettable  47c  pound. 

BRUGGER  MFG.  CO.,  ORANGEBURG,  NEW  YORK 


More  than  a  score  of  Aberdeen  Angus 
breeders  in  15  counties  have  consigned 
72  purebred  bulls  and  heifers  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Aberdeen  Angus  Breed¬ 
ers  Association  sale  on  Saturday,  June 
14,  at  State  College.  All  animals  have? 
been  tested  and  accredited  for  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  Bang’s  disease.  None  of  the 
animals  will  be  highly  fitted.  They  will 
come  from  these  counties:  Cumberland, 
Bucks,  Luzerne,  Montgomery,  Butler, 
Centre,  Lancaster,  Chester,  Elk,  Le¬ 
banon,  Bradford,  Delaware,  Columbia, 
Westmoreland  and  Mercer.  Samuel  L. 
Smedley,  Jr.,  of  Newtown  Square,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  association  president,  has 
named  James  F.  Torrance,  of  Export, 
Westmoreland  County,  as  sale  manager. 


Dick  and  Bob,  3,400  lb.  farm  team  on 
the  James  Fye  farm  in  Jefferson 
County,  Pa.  Doing  their  best  to  get  into 
the  picture  too  are  Mr.  Fye’s  two 
youngsters,  Jean,  aged  four,  and  Ray, 
aged  five. 

Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  largest  number  of  registered 
Holsteins  ever  assembled  in  the  Earl¬ 
ville  Holstein  market  place  were  there 
for  the  208th  May  time  sale.  100  head 
were  stabled  in  a  large  tent  on  the 
parking  lot.  The  general  average  was 
$303,  18  per  cent  above  the  May  sale 
in  1946.  The  grand  total  for  the  two 
days  was  $87,362. 

Top  animal  was* a  son'of  Lochinvar, 
sold  to  Peter  Martens,  Rockdale,  for 
$1,500.  He  was  from  the  Osborndale, 
Conn.,  farm  and  only  one  and  one-half 
years  old.  A  Lochinvar  grandson  passed 
from  Elmwood  Farms,  Ill.,  to  E.  A. 
Rees,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.,  for  $1,300  and 
another  Lochinvar  grandson  from  Elm¬ 
wood  to  Howard  Keuling,  Fairport, 
$1,000.  J.  M.  Freeman,  Boonville,  got 
a  five  year  Carnation  bull  for  $1,375. 
There  were  33  bulls  sold,  the  five  best 
ones  averaging  $1,215.  Nineteen  year¬ 
lings  ready  for  service  averaged  $266, 
and  nine,  too  young  for  service,  $150; 
116  cows  $349;  82  bred  heifers  $290;  55 
open  heifers  $180;  12  heifer  calves  $86; 
12  orphans  $56.  There  were  83  con¬ 
signors,  119  buyers  and  700  spectators. 

Clair  K.  James,  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
secured  27  head  for  $7,490;  W.  W. 
Burtis,  Cortland,  25  head  $7,195;  L.  I. 
Nollinger,  Corry,  Pa.,  10  head  $2,660. 
Nine  head  were  taken  by  three  other 
Pennsylvania  buyers  for  $3,313.  E.  A. 
Scott,  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and 
G.  T.  Waugh,  New  Braintree,  Mass.,  to¬ 
gether  bought  seven  head  for  $2,000. 

J.  R.  P. 


Expansion  of  the  beef  cattle  industry 
in  Pennsylvania  recently  was  reflected 
in  the  organization  of  the  North  Central 
Beef  Cattle  Breeders  Association,  em¬ 
bracing  the  four  counties  of  Clearfield, 
Clarion,  Jefferson  and  Elk.  Fred  Brown 
of  DuBois,  wak  named  president;  Frank 
Dean  of  Ridway,  vice-pres.;  H.  E. 
Blose  of  Hazen,  secy-treas.  In  addition 
to  the  officers,  the  directors  include, 
Sprague  Wingard  of  Richardsville,  and 
H.  M.  Amsler  of  Clarion,  Clarion 
County.  , 

Poultry  breeders  interested  primarily 
in  pedigree  breeding  and  selection 
methods  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  discuss  their  problems  with 
research  workers  at  a  poultry  breeders’ 
conference  to  be  held  on  June  18  and 
19  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

N.  M.  E. 


Canhouse  tomato  growers  in  the 
southeastern  section  who  suffered 
severe  losses  last  year  from  blight  are 
preparing  for  better  protection  this 
year.  A  New  Jersey  company  has  pur¬ 
chased  nine  especially  equipped  heli¬ 
copters  for  dusting,  which  service  will 
be  available  to  Pennsylvania  growers. 
These  unique  aircraft  obtain  their  lift 


Producer  Group  Seeks  Fall 
Market  for  400  Cans  of  Milk 

Provided  satisfactory  arrangements 
can  be  made,  there  is  a  possible  supply 
of  400  cans  of  milk  available  September 
1.  The  source  is  adjacent  to  New  York 
City  and  Connecticut  markets;  negoti¬ 
ations  to  be  direct  with  producer  group. 
Inquiries  from  interested  parties 
should  be  directed  to  Milk  Market,  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  April,  1947,  are  as 
follows:  _ 

Per  109  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $4.95  $.1053 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op .  4.42  .094 

*  Consumer-Farmer  Co-op.  4.355  .0927 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  4.08  .0868 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.08  -0868 

Sullivan  County  Co-op....  4.02  .0855 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.955  .0841 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  3.935  .0837 

Delaware  County  Co-op...  3.935  .0837 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.91  .0832 

Cohocton  Creameries .  3.91  0832 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op...  3.91  .0832 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.91  -0832 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.91  .0832 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.90  .083 

Dairymen’s  League........  3.80  .0809 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses,  aw* 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  otners.  a  . 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York, 
Buffalo,  $3.93;  Rochester,  $4.24. 

*  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  . 

Last  month,  in  error,  we  published  the  Pja 
paid  by  the  Sullivan  County  Cooperative  Dairy  ASb 
elation,  Inc.,  as  $4.10  per  cwt.  The  actual  price 
paid  was  $4.19.  The  price  per  Quart,  $.0891, 
correct. 
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The  Amazing  Inland 

T  RACTALL 


The  Greatest  Thing  on 
Wheels  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Heavy  cast  aluminum  and  steel,  finished  in 
red  baked  enamel.  Big  rubber  tires  on  ball¬ 
bearing  disk  wheels.  Pedal  driven  no-slip 
V  belt.  Bucket  seat,  mock  four-way  gear¬ 
shift  and  throttle  just  like  a  real  tractor. 
The  toy  that  turns  a  child’s  “make  believe” 
play  into  reality. 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

to  bring  it  to  you  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  Sent  Express  charges  collect  on  a 
money-back  guarantee  if  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied. 

Give  your  full  name  and  address,  <P 
stating  age  and  height  of  child  v 
and  enclose  check  or  money 
order  for . 


INLAND  MFG.  CORP. 


158-164  ELLICOTT  ST. 
Buffalo  3/  N.  Y.  Dept.  RN 


'for  BARNS  &  COWS 


NOW,  you  can  protect  BOTH  bams  and 
cows  from  ALL  flies  and  other  insects. 
Apply  ROCK-SPRAY  25%  DDT  Concen¬ 
trate  to  walls,  ceilings  and  screens.  Ef¬ 
fective  from  one  to  three  months.  Then, 
spray  KLEEN-KOW  directly  on  cows  and 
other  stock.  You’ll  enjoy  pleasant  clean 
barns  and  milk  room  and  quiet  cows. 
KLEEN-KOW,  long  used,  is  now  forti¬ 
fied  with  V2%  DDT,  as  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Start  your  FLY-GONE  PROGRAM  NOW 
You’ll  also  want 

ROCKLAND  WEED  KILLER  — 

Destroj’s  Poison  Ivy,  Wild  Honeysuckle,  obnoxious 
vines,  weeds  and  all  unwanted  grass. 

At  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  D 

THE  ROCKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

889  Sixth  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


EFFICIENT  •  DEPENDABLE  •  ECOMOMICAL 


•  Engine  1%  and  2%  H.P.  Briggs  &  Stratton. 

•  Drive  —  All  gear  drive  supported  by  double 
V  Belt. 

•  Dirt  Proof  —  All  moving  parts  housed  and 
sealed  against  dust,  dirt  and  mud. 

•  Wheels  —  Variable  wheel  spacing. 

•  Easy  Front  Hitch — Increases  traction  efficiency. 

•  Control  —  Finger  tip  throttle  control. 

•  Attachments  —  All  necessary  attachments  avail¬ 
able,  including  sickle-bar. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Inc. 

581  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 


Carlson  Binder  Power  Drives 


,  Convert  your  ground  drive 

A:ncleJ.  into  a  practical  power  binder  with 

ATTACHNffiNT  POWER  DRIVE  BINDER 

all  the  advantages  of  a  power 
t n  inr — cu*  full  swath  in  any  grain — cut  up 
___  v;.  acres  Per  day  with  half  the  fuel  — 
thrJ'S1  clutch  protects  the  mechanism  of 
encti,?lndeT  —  attachment  eliminates  many 
beavX.  parts  such  as  bull  chain,  sprockets, 
hearings,  pitman  shaft,  etc. 

See  our  Local  Dealer  or  Write 

CARLSON  &  SONS 

BERESFORD  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


|  News  From  New  Jersey 

Four-H’ers  and  Future  Farmers  were 
able  to  buy  some  purebred  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  out  of  the  best  breeders’ 
herds  at  recent  sales.  At  the  Glenburnie 
Farms’  sale  at  Lawrenceville  on  May 
2,  10  purebred  Guernsey  calves  were 
bought  by:  Gene  Duble  of  Woodstown, 
Joseph  Fischer  of  Cranbury,  Jane  A. 
Ward  of  Trenton,  Horace  B.  Lippincott 
of  Columbus,  Francis  J.  Adams  of 
Franklin  Park,  Bob  Fredericks  of 
Livingston,  Ellis  Croshaw,  Wrightstown, 
William  Bowne  of  Pemberton  and 
Kenneth  Woodin  of  Lambertville.  In 
the  State  Holstein  sale  at  the  Trenton 
Fair  Grounds  on  May  9,  10  purebreds 
were  bought  by:  Henry  Trout  of  As- 
bury,  Roger  Everitt  of  Ringoes,  J. 
Martin  Alles  of  Flemington,  P.  H. 
Mowery  of  Trenton,  E.  W.  Harris  of 
Salem,  Carl  Leonard  of  Paulsboro, 
Bernard  Poetzold  of  Pemberton,  John 
Kern  of  Elmer  and  Neal  and  Clifford 
Hetzel  of  Deerfield.  In  each  of  these 
sales  the  animals  purchased  were  put 
up  for  bidding  by  the  young  dairymen 
exclusively.  The  foresightednes-.  of  the 
cooperating  breeders  is  making  it 
possible  for  these  young  dairymen  to 
get  started  with  some  of  the  breeds’ 
best  foundation  stock. 


South  Jersey  asparagus  growers  con¬ 
tracting  with  processors  are  taking 
quite  a  reduction  in  price  this  year 
with  last  year’s  average  price  of  8  9 
cents  a  pound  for- all  grades  delivered 
to  the  processor.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  year’s  prices  will  average  not  more 
than  5.3  cents  a  pound  if  computed  on 
the  1946  average  grades.  The  actual 
contract  prices  are  based  on  a  schedule 
of  eight  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  large, 
6.5  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  medium  and 
nothing  for  those  stalks  which  are  -No 
1  small  or  for  culls  and  butts.  The  pro¬ 
cessors  claim  that  a  surplus  of  pro¬ 
cessed  goods  on  retailers’  shelves  and 
in  jobbers’  stock  piles  marked  for  prices 
higher  than  most  consumers  care  to 
pay  is  the  reason  {or  the  lower  con¬ 
tract  price  to  growers  this  year.  Farm¬ 
ers  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  cost 
of  production  on  the  farm  has  in¬ 
creased.  Last  year  New  Jersey  farmers 
harvested  approximately  3,450,000 
crates  of  24  pounds  each  from  23,000 
acres.  During  the  present  season  it  is 
felt  that  the  same  acreage  will  be  har¬ 
vested  with  more  than  half  being  al¬ 
lotted  for  processing.  The  season 
opened  a  week  or  10  days  later  than 
usual  owing  to  the  cool  rainy  weather. 


The  166-yeaf-old  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Trenton  on  May  13  and  elected 
Charles  H.  Cane,  of  Rosemont,  as  presi¬ 
dent  to  succeed  Clement  B.  Lewis, 
Riverton  fruit  grower.  Cane  is  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  a  prominent  poultryman  of  Hunter¬ 
don  County.  William  C.  Skelley,  New 
Brunswick,  was  made  vice-president: 
William  C.  Lynn,  Trenton,  secretary. 


and  Willard  H.  Allen,  also  of  Trenton, 
treasurer.  Elected  to  honorary  member¬ 
ship  were  former  U.  S.  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Frelinghuysen,  Bernardsville;  Eliza¬ 
beth  S.  White,  Whitesbog,  who  de¬ 
veloped  cultivated  blueberries;  M.  A. 
Blake,  New  Brunswick,  who  introduced 
the  new  peach  varieties  which  now 
make  up  the  principal  plantings  in  New 
Jersey  orchards;  Mark  H.  Keeney, 
Cedar  Grove,  widely  known  Holstein 
cattle  breeder;  John  Casazza,  Vineland, 
veteran  Atlantic  County  farm  leader; 
Lewis  M.  Hardin,  Sussex;  Harry  E, 
Taylor,  Freehold;  and  Henry  W.  Jeffers, 
Plainsboro,  the  nation’s  leading  pro¬ 
ducer  of  certified  milk. 


A  homemade  bag  elevator  is  doing  a 
good  job  saving  time  and  labor  in  the 
three-story  granary  of  Miller  Bros,  of 
Flemington.  The  lift  is  an  inclined 
plane  with  the  carrier  operated  by  a 
rope  and  pulley  and  the  take-up  drun 
is  mounted  on  the  read  axle  of  a 
Model-T  operated  by  an  electric  motor. 
A  slight  pull  on  a  string  operates  the 
brake  on  a  one-wheel  drum  which  sets 
the  take-off  drum  in  motion.  A  panel 
removed  at  the  second  floor  lets  the 
bags  drop  out  on  a  platform  at  waist 
height  where  they  can  be  easily 
dumped  into  bins  on  this  floor.  By  re¬ 
placing  this  panel,  the  bags  can  be 
shoved  up  into  the  third  floor  where 
they  dump  themselves  into  the  top  floor 
bin.  Here  is  an  example  of  a  little 
“farmer  ingenuity”  that  is  saving  time 
and  muscle. 


1947  will  see  the  revival  of  three 
more  agricultural  fairs  in  New  Jersey 
which  were  dropped  during  the  war. 
The  Sussex  County  Farm  and  Horse 
Show  will  open  a  four-day  event  on 
August  6  at  Branchville;  the  Morris 
County  Fair  at  Parsippany-Troy  Hills 
is  scheduled  to  begin  on  August  19 
and  extend  through  August  23;  and  the 
Gloucester  County  Agricultural  Fair  at 
Paulsboro  will  run  from  August  21  to 
23.  Fairs  which  operated  last  year  and 
which  will  continue  are:  Flemington 
Agricultural  Fair  at  Flemington,  Aug. 
26-Sept.  1;  Woodstown  Community  Fair 
at  Woodstown,  Sept.  11-12;  Cumber¬ 
land  County  Cooperative  Fair  at 
Bridgeton,  Sept.  16-19;  and  the  Trenton 
Fair,  Sept.  21-28. 


..The  10,000th  calf  to  be  vaccinated  in 
the  State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry’s 
Calfhood  Vaccination  Program  for  the 
control  of  Bang’s  disease  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  last  July  1  is  a  five-months  old 
Guernsey  vaccinated  May  7  belonging 
to  Byron  W.  Armstrong,  13,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  son  of  a  Burlington  County  dairv 
farmer.  The  calfhood  vaccination  pro¬ 
gram,  known  as  Plan  IV,  does  not  in¬ 
volve  the  blood  testing  of  other  herd 
members  as  a  requirement  for  enroll- 
nient  in  the  program.  The  vaccination  is 
done  free  of  charge  by  the  State  upon 
application  of  the  dairyman  to  his  local 
veterinarian  who  does  the  work  and  is 
reimbursed  by  the  State.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Countryman’s  Journal 

The  editorial  comment  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y  regarding  the 
article  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine  is  full  of  meaning  for  all 
of  us.  When  a  national  magazine  uses 
an  article  of  that  type  under  the  head- 
. Most  Pampered  Guy  On 
Earth,  it  is  another  disturbing  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  misunderstanding  that 
seems  to  be  increasing  between  urban 
and  rural  groups.  The  editor’s  com¬ 
ment,  ‘This  kind  of  misrepresentation 
is  harmful  and  malicious,”  puts  the 
finger  on  one  of  the  most  pressing 
social  problems  facing  the  nation. 

During  recent  years  certain  items 
have  appeared  with  frequency  that 
purport  to  make  out  that  American 
farmers  have  profited  greatly  from  the 
war  years.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
tact  that  farmers’  equipment  has  been 
worn  out,  that  buildings  need  re¬ 
modelling;  nothing  has  been  said  about 
the  high  cost  of  living.  All  emphasis 
has  been  on  gross  income.  I  wish  every 
city  dweller  and  all  consumers  of  farm 
products  could  read,  “Howdy,  Mrs 
Consumer”  on  page  285  of  the  April  19 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Farm¬ 
ers,  their  wives  ana  children  have 
worked  long,  long  hours.  The  cost  of 
everything  they  buy  has  gone  up.  I 
sometimes  wonder  what  would  happen 

•  Jr ,  farmers  agreed  to  work  only 
eight  hours  a  day  and  a  five  day  week 

Fundamentally,  the  problem  is  one  of 
public  relations.  For  a  century  and 
more,  farmers  have  been  on  the  small 
end  of  things.  To  hold  their  own  against 
the  increasing  organization  of  industrial 
workers,  they  have  put  in  12  and  14 
hour  days.  They  have  gone  without  the 
modern  conveniences  that  industrial 
workers  take  for  granted.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  the  immediate  future  one 
of  the  most  vital  tasks  facing  the  Farm 
Bureau,  Grange,  4-H  Clubs,  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  other  organ¬ 
ized  farm  groups  is  to  educate  the 
general  public  about  the  truth  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Let’s  keep  in  mind  that  today  the 
140,000,000  people  in  the  United  States 
are  approximately  80  per  cent  urban.  A 
little  over  a  century  ago  it  was  80  per 
cent  rural.  Nothing  could  be  more 
tragic  m  our  democratic  social  order 
than  for  the  farm  group  to  be  alienated 
from  the  industrial  worker  group.  The 
answer  is  education  of  the  workers  in 
industry  to  the  problems  faced  by  the 


In  the  last  Countryman’s  Journal 
spoke  of  the  average  hay  yield 
possibly  one  and  a  half  tons  per  ac 
if  we  expected  the  top  10  per  cent' 

^hf\Pr0ducinf  fields-  1  was  talk!: 
with  a  Vermont  farmer  the  other  d 
and  he  said  it  wouldn’t  surprise  him 
the  average  would  be  nearer  a  ton 
acre.  I  bring  up  the  subject  again  b 
+iaUSAT°*  a  g°°d  talk  I  heard  recently 
the  New  England  Shorthorn  Breede 
meeting  in  Greenfield.  One  man  sa 
something  like  this,  “Sure,  I  am  go? 
to  put  in  electricity  now  that  the  li 
is  coming  out  our  road.  We’ll  have 
modern  bathroom,  water  in  the  ba 
and  hen  house,  and  all  the  electric 
equipment  we  can.  But  I  am  going 
do  another  thing.  As  we  remodel  t 
house  1  am  going  to  do  some  r 
modelling  on  the  farm.  I  have  a  t 
pasture  that  needs  attention.  With  so r 
contouring  on  sloping  fields,  I  hope 

nlan6  In*6/  t0nS  °f  hay  per  acre. 
p  ,at?  1°  d?  som®.  real  experiment! 

1  I  More  production  wi 
less  labor  is  the  only  answer  I  see 
the  next  years.” 

Since  many  of  us  are  interested 
poultry,  may  I  tell  you  the  results 
a  little  experiment.  One  Saturd 
morning  I  stood  by  the  poultry  couni 
of  an  excellent  private  market  T 
women  folks  were  buying  the  goo 
looking,  plump  fowls,  roasters,  capo 
and  broilers.  It  was  a  good  priw 
market  in  a  suburban  city.  After  watc 
mg  there  half  an  hour,  I  went  up  t 
street  to  a  huge  chain  store.  A  secti 
of  the  meat  counter  had  poultry  J 
the  carcasses  were  not  attractive;  t 
fowis  roasters  and  broilers  look 
second-rate.  Many  women  looked  at  t 

fn'thi'7’  tuG  v Va?t  majority  moved 
to  the  pork,  beef,  and  lamb.  The  moi 

is  we  must  win  a  market  for  poult 
meat  by  selling  more  attractive  ce 
casses.  People  buy  through  their  ey 
s<?™?riVatf  markets  get  quality;  t 

tndav  S®nt+  or,?Rore  of  city  customc 
3  £°  to  the  chain  markets, 
poultry,  and  in  all  other  products,  1 
are  learning  the  hard  way  that  qual: 
and  grading  are  the  answer  to  our  pi 
duction  problems.  In  the  years  ahe 
we  need  to  develop  real  farmer  c 
operatives  to  assure  standard  qualit- 
for  our  products.  It  will  mean  great 
consumer  consumption  and  betl 
profits  for  producers.  h.  s.  p. 


Cleaner  Cows 
Less  Labor 

with 

CONCRETE 

PAVED 

BARNYARD 


A  concrete-paved  barnyard  is  a  big 
aid  to  dairymen  producing  high 
quality  milk.  Fall,  winter,  spring 
and  summer  it  helps  keep  cows  out 
of  mud,  dust,  filth — cutsdown  work 
of  cleaning  cows  before  milking. 

When  cows  wade  through  mud 
they  waste  energy  needed  for  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  Owners  say  a  paved 
barnyard  soon  pays  for  itself  by 
helping  produce  more  and  better 
quality  milk. 

Pastecoupononpennypostaland 
mail  today  for  free  instructions  for 
paving  your  barnyard  or  building 
other  durable,  thrifty,  sanitary 
structures  with  concrete. 

If  you  need  help,  see  your  con« 
Crete  contractor,  ready-mixed  con¬ 
crete  producer  or  material  dealer. 


- -- - - - ---l 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  I 

DepL  K6a-16,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  J 
Dept  M6a-10,  1528  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. , 

Dept  X6a-3, 10  High  St,  Boston  10,  Mass. 

Send  instructions  for  paving  dairy  bam-  * 
yard  with  concrete. 

Also  “how  to  build”  booklets  on  im-  | 
provements  checked:  I 

□  Milk  house  □  Dairy  bam  floor 

□  Manure  pit  □  Poultry  house  floor  I 

□  Granary  □  Water  tanks,  troughs  • 

Name _ _ _ ____________  I 

Street  or  R.  R.  No _ _ „  j 

City - State. - -  | 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  from 
ITCHING,  BURNING  of  SIMPLE 

PILES 


.  .  .  Try  Pi-leze,  the  famous  ointment  that’s  given  so 
many  palliative  relief  from  simple  piles  and  chafe. 
Pi-leze  acts  quickly  on  inflamed  tissues,  soothes  the 
frantic  torture  of  itching  and  burning — lubricates  to 
prevent  cracking  and  chafe.  Easily,  safely  applied  with 
finger,  or  plastic  pile  pipe  furnished  with  each  tube. 
Don’t  suffer  any  longer ...  get  Pi-leze  now! 

Wade  Products,  306  Elwood  Bldg.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


for  generous  lube . . ,  mall 
dollar  bill  with  name  and 
address  to  us.  Pi-leze  sent 
postpaid  in  plain  package. 


P/-L€Z€ 

OINTMENT 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK! 


AMERICAN  L-R  CEMENT 


PROTECTS  OLD  ROOFS 

4  S'  anc^ 

"’SAVES  YOU  MONEY’ 

Leaking  tools  are  dangerous  and 
expensive.  Now  is  the  time  to  leak- 
prool  yours  with  American  L-R  Cement, 
the  "Old  Reliable"  lor  41  years.  Has  saved 
thousands  oi  dollars  for  more  than 
170,000  building  owners. 

Write  today  lor  free  booklet  on  how 
to  get  the  most  roof  protection 
Jor  the  longest  time  with  the 
’ill.out  least  expense. 

and  mail  Eaiy  to 

coupon  “PP'y  with 

below  today  b,u.h.  cold 


American  Oil  &  Paint  Co.,  Dept  A  Cleveland  5,  Ohio. 
Without  obligation,  to  me,  send  booklet  to. 

Nam*: 

r  f  n  , 

City  or 
town;  - 
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IT'S  TIME  TO  PLAN  FOR  THE 

Comfort  and  Convenience 

OF  A  UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM 


Look  forward  to  modern,  efficient  heating 
...to  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System! 
There's  a  Utica  system  for  every  type  of 
home  . . .  hot  water  or  steam  . . .  for  oil  or 
coal  ...  offering  trouble-free,  healthful 
heat  —  day  and  night,  year  in,  year  out! 
Veterans'  housing  is  first  —  you’re  next  •  •  • 
60  wait  for  a  Utica  System! 

lifetime  Comfort  and  Economy 

Your  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System  will 
come  to  stay  . . .  for  it’s  made  for  service, 
giving  clean,  even,  healthful  heat  with  aa 
economy  of  fuel! 


UTICA  RADIATORS 

, . .  engineered  for  efficiency,  and 
made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  to  fit  any 
decorative  scheme  unobtrusively. 


RED  SQUARE  BOILERS 

..  .  made  in  a  complete  range 
Of  sizes  to  meet  your  heating 
requirements  efficiently  1 


UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEMS 
are  installed  by  authorized 
dealers  in  your  neighborhood 

Write  to  us  for  the  name  of  the  dealer 
in  your  community  who  can  install 
your  Utica  Heating  System. 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 
2215  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


NYLONS 


ALL  NYLON  TOP 
TO  TOE  FULL 
FASHIONED  HOSE 

45  Gauge  Guaranteed  First 
Quality.  Box  of  3  pair  $3.75. 
Color  Sunlure.  The  smart 
new  shade.  Sizes  8%  to  10!4- 
Send  check,  cash  or  money 
order.  We  pay  postage. 


LAUER'S  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

1528-49  St.  Brooklyn  19,  N.  Y. 


Send. 


.  Box 


Size. 


RABBIT 
RAISING 
for  PROFIT 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . - . 

CITY . .  STATE . 

Enclosed  Check  □  Cash  □  Money  Order  □ 


DRESS  GOODS 


FAST  COLOR  LAWNS,  PERCALES,  CREPES 

Sanforized  fast  color  twills  for  dresses,  house¬ 
coats,  aprons,  etc.  in  beautiful  stripes  and 
florals.  49c  to  $1.39  per  yard.  Send  us  your  trial 
order.  Postage  paid  with  remittance  or  ask 
for  samples. 

References:  Dun’s  or  1st  Natl.  Bank,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

ORADELL  FABRICS  CO.,  ORADELL,  N.  J. 


•  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS* 

Especially  selected  for  Churches  planning  to  redecorate 
this  summer.  For  samples  of  appropriate  fabric  write— 

YANKEE  FABRICS,  ROCKY  HILL.  CONNECTICUT 


MENS  BANDANNA  HANDKERCHIEFS  4  for  $1.00 
Ladies  White  Handkerchiefs  for  Tatting  6  for  $1.00 

Highest  Quality.  Send  cheek  with  order.  CAPITOL 
HANDKERCHIEF  CO.,  River  Drive,  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


You  know  how  fast  rabbits  multiply.  So  can  your 
profits!  You  don’t  need  much  money  to  start  —  just 
$25 — but  you  MUST  have  straight-to-the  point,  prac¬ 
tical  advice  on  how  to  go  about  raising  your  rabbits. 
That’s  where  MarceUus  W.  Meek,  world's  foremost 
commercial  rabbit  authority,  comes  in.  His  big.  new 
book,  RABBIT  RAISING  FOR  PROFIT  is  a  bonanza 
for  back-yard,  small-farm  or  large-scale  operators.  It 
covers  all  the  angles  of  the  healthy,  lucrative  and 
easy-to-start  rabbit  business:  Location  and  building  of 
hutches;  standard  breeds  for  food,  fur  and  textiles, 
(satin,  angora,  rex,  astyex,  all-purpose)  :  feeds  and 
feeding;  castrating:  genetics  and  heredity;  diseases 
and  parasites;  breeding  and  exhibition  stock  sales; 
preparation  of  table  rabbits,  leather  rabbits;  dyeing 
and  bleaching;  fur  manufacture;  bookkeeping;  rabbit 
cookery  with  lots' of  actual  recipes;  glossary  of  terms; 
excellent  bibliography  and  index.  365  pages,  cloth- 
bound.  55  illustrations  and  charts,  20  photographs, 
only  $4.00  postpaid,  or  sent  C.O.D.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  RABBIT  RAISING  FOR  PROFIT  today. 
Money-back  guarantee  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

GREENBERG  PUBLISHER 

Dept.  R,  203  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


#  & 

HOME  CANNERS!  It  pays  to  say, 
"Beg  Your  Pardon!  I  Want 

BerNARdin' 

CAPS  AND  LIDS 

Extra  safe,  convenient, 
economical.  Clean,  white 
triple  protection  on 
inside  surface.  No.  63. 
standard,  wide  mouth 
6lzes.  Send  10 o  for 
Bernardin  Home  Can¬ 
ning  Guide.  Write. 

BERNARDIN  BOTTLE  CAP  CO.,EvansvUlelO,Ind. 


Save  Money — Woolens  for  men’s,  women’s  &  children’s 
clothes.  Send  I0«  for  samples.  SUN  RISE  MILL  ENDS, 
Essex  Station,  P.  0.  Box  124,  Boston  12,  Mass. 


-  HARNESSING  LIFE  BOOKLET  - - 

Five  lessons  postpaid  10c.  JAMES  KIMBER 
BOX  491,  -  WINTER  PARK,  FLORIDA 


BEAUTIFUL  MAINE  WOOLEN  REMNANTS  For 

Suits,  Coats,  Dresses.  Send  10c  for  samples  and  prices. 

FLORENCE  MOODY,  FARMINGTON.  MAINE 


■■n—0  A  Career  in  NURSING— 

Accredited  3-year  course  leading  to  a  degree  of 
R.  N.  Free  maintenance,  pleasant  surroundings, 
moderate  tuition.  St.  Johns  Hospital  established 
over  50  years.  Registration  for  September  classes 
now  open  to  high  school  graduates. 

Write  School  of  Nursing,  Dept.  J, 

ST.  JOHNS  HOSPITAL,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


June  Bride  and  Groom 


It’s  rude,  of  course,  to  spy  upon  the  neighbors; 

They’re  newlyweds  and  so  attractive,  too. 

Yet,  I’ll  admit  that  their  domestic  labors 
Intrigue  me  greatly  when  I  get  a  view. 

The  bride  is  rather  fluttery,  but  keen; 

She  looks  my  way  with  eyes  that  gleam  like  foaad»; 

The  jaunty  groom  by  day  is  seldom  seen, 

He’s  off  providing  for  his  spouse’s  needs. 

But  often  in  the  dawn  I  hear  him  singing; 

He  tells  her  that  his  love  is  deep  and  fine: 

I  really  dread  the  time  when  they’ll  be  winging  — 

This  couple  who  have  rented  our  porch  vine! 

—  Gertrude  Lyon  Sylvester 


Strawberries  to  Serve  In  and  Out  of  Season 


Doing  up  strawberries  gives  better  results,  especially  with  strawberry  preserves, 
if  clean,  fully  ripe  berries  and  good  recipes  are  combined  with  the  method  of 

making  small  batches  at  a  time. 


Plump  red  berries,  suspended  evenly 
in  a  rich,  deep  red  jelly  that  is  neither 
too  stiff  nor  too  syrupy,  make  the 
strawberry  preserves  we  all  like  to 
serve.  My  experience  with  good  reci¬ 
pes  and  good  berries  has  taught  me  a 
secret  of  success:  always  do  strawberry 
preserves  in  small  batches. 

Strawberry  Preserves 

Wash  and  hull  four  cups  of  perfectly 
ripened  whole  berries.  Add  four  cups 
of  sugar  and  let  stand  overnight.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  sugar  helps  to  firm  the  berries. 
The  richer  and  firmer  the  fruit  before 
cooking,  the  less  danger  of  shrinkage. 
Next  rnorning,  bring  the  mixture  slow¬ 
ly  to  a  boil.  Boil  five  minutes.  Remove 
berries  gently  from  the  liquid  with  a 
slotted  spoon,  carefully  draining  off  the 
juice.  Then  continue  to  boil  the  juice 
itself  until  thick  and  syrupy.  Now  re¬ 
turn  the  strawberries  gently  to  the 
juice  in  the  kettle  and  bring  just  to 
the  boiling  point.  Seal  the  preserves  at 
once  in  sterilized  jars.  You  should  be 
proud  to  serve  the  results,  if  directions 
above  have  been  followed. 

Variation  with  Lemon 

Lemon  juice  also  helps  to  produce  a 
superior  product.  Place  three  cups  of 
ripe,  clean,  whole,  hulled  berries, 
juice  of  one-half  lemon,  and  three  cups 
of  sugar  into  a  saucepan.  Let  cook  over 
a  slow  fire  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Boil  briskly  for  ten  minutes,  skimming 
when  necessary.  Pour  mixture  into  a 
shallow  pan;  let  stand  overnight.  Next 
morning,  put  this  cold  preserve  into 
sterilized  jars  and  seal;  or  cover  with 
paraffin. 

Strawberry  and  Pineapple  Jam 

Crush  thoroughly  one  quart  of  fully 
ripe  strawberries,  reducing  each  berry 
to  a  pulp.  Add  a  No.  2  can  of  crushed 
pineapple.  Combine  fruits  and  measure 
the  exact  amount  you  now  have.  Mea¬ 
sure  three  cups  of  sugar  and  three  cups 
of  fruit  mixture  into  a  large  kettle. 
Stir  well  and  bring  to  a  full  rolling 
boil  over  a  very  hot  fire;  stir  constantly 


before  and  while  boiling.  Boil  hard 
three  minutes.  Remove  from  fire.  Stir 
in  at  once  one-half  bottle  fruit  pectin. 
Then  continue  to  stir  and  to  skim  mix¬ 
ture  by  turns  for  five  minutes  in  order 
to  cool  it  slightly  and  to  help  prevent 
floating  fruit.  Pour  quickly  into  steri¬ 
lized  glasses  and  paraffin  at  once.  As 
you  see,  the  pi'oportion  of  fruit  mixture 
and  sugar  is  cup  for  cup  with  one-half 
bottle  fruit  pectin  for  this  proportion. 
This  should  make  about  nine  o-oz. 
glasses  of  jam. 

Fresh  Strawberry  Delight 
When  strawberries  are  high  priced  or 
just  beginning  to  yield  a  few  in  the 
garden,  I  work  them  into  a  strawberry 
delight.  To  one  pint  of  crushed  fresn 
berries  add  one-half  cup  sugar  and  the 
stiffly  beaten  white  of  one  egg.  fold 
this  berry  mixture  into  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  cream,  stiffly  whipped. 
Serve  chilled:  six  portions.  MRS.  a.  s. 


Handier  afters  —  Gardeners 

Begonias  are  my  hobby.  I  have  about 
15  varieties,  which  I  will  exchange  to 
any  of  the  following:  Youth  and  old 
age,  angel  wing,  ruffled  beefsteak,  rex, 
white  and  red  rose  begonias. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  g.  s. 


I  have  begonia  slips,  lawyer’s  tongu  ^ 
cat’s  tongue,  and  geraniums  to  ex¬ 
change  for  African  violets,  jade  plants, 
ivy,  clover  climbers,  oxalis,  or  gloxinia. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  J-  a.  «• 

Am  interested  in  amaryllis  bulb^ 
and  would  exchange  for  them  shell  pi 
•that  I  make  by  hand.  I  like  esPecl^rf 
the  amaryllis  with  clear  red  flowers. 

New  York  v.  b.  m. 


While  my  supply  lasts,  I  will 
tail  100  milk  bottle  wires  to  anyone 
rho  encloses  a  self  addressed,  stamp 
nvelope.  MRS.  C.  h.  f. 

New  Jersey 
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f  Now  I  am 
really  i 

i PROUD 

of  MY  pantry 


(VACU-SEAL) 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


/^.  huzople  wouldn’t 
8  think,  of  reading  by 
candlelight  in  this 
age  of  electricity... 

and  Millions  of  Women 
wouldn’t  think  of  Laundering 
without  Clorox! 


ypl 


Wien  you’ve  used  Clorox  your 
senses  say,  "There’s  a  wash  to 
be  proud  of."  You  see  how  snowy- 
white  Clorox  makes  white  cottons 
and  linens  (brightens  fast  colors); 
you  smell  their  clean  freshness; 
you  hear  their  beauty  praised! 
And,  laundry  is  sanitary!  Clorox 
is  extra-gentle  . . .  it's  free  from 
caustic  . . .  made  by  an  exclusive 
patented  process.  Also,  Clorox 
lessens  rubbing,  thus  conserving 
linens.  In  routine  household  cleans¬ 
ing  Clorox  disinfects,  deodorizes. . 
Directions  on  the  label. 

ydfmmcaj  '9'MwdT  Bleach  and 
IftrMeJtcld  Quia^ectaHt' 

^"■clorox 

FIRST  IH  QUALITY 

...IK  PERFORMANCE 
...IH  PREFERENCE! 


For  Freezing  or  Canning 
Fruits  . .  Use  Freezaid! 

Prevents  browning  and 
flavor  loss.  Keeps  your 
frozen  or  canned  fruits 
temptingly  fresh  and 
appetizing.  Also  for  fresh 
fruits,  salads  and  desserts. 

•A  lb.  jar,  only  $1.00 
At  your  dealer  or  write: 

BEACON  LABORATORIES 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


INFANT  1  AV17TT17Q SaT®  money.  Buy  com- 
UMrtil1  LAILHLdplete  Benson  31-piece 
S“*8'  Price  $16.95.  Superior,  durable,  well-chosen. 
‘:*,ver  Plated  Baby  Cup  with  each  order.  C.  O.  D. 

Circular  on  request.  BENSON 
/418  20th  AVE.,  -  BROOKLYN  4,  NEW  YORK 

CHILDREN  S  PONY  SUPPLIES 

ft*1  arrived.  Western  Saddles.  $29.50.  Driving  Harness, 
»  o.uo,  also  Bridles,  Blankets,  Carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

SCBAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  N.  V. 


Let  BOON  Household  Cleaner  ffg 

save  you  time  and  work.  If 
wipes  away  dirt  and  grease 
from  washable  surfaces 
quickly,  easily.  It’s  safe  on 
paint,  hands.  Excellent  for 
autos,  too!  At  your  grocer’s. 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CLOROX 


Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 
Of  Backaches 

This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufiferers  felieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’*  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
“ost  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
or  Pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  Passage*  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  I*  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

•>  Son  *  wait !  AsIt  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
neip  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tube*  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


Rock  Garden  for  Color 

The  rock  garden  close  to  our 
Pennsylvania  home  has  given  us 
much  pleasure  and  experience,  that  I 
would  like  to  pass  on  to  others  who 
enjoy  the  same.  For  instance,  alter 
planting  the  dwarf  spreading  phlox  or 
mountain  pink  without  success  and  in 
some  cases,  complete  failure,  a  few 
remaining  small  clumps  were  removed 
to  a  specially  mossy  slope  of  the  rock 
garden.  Here  they  feel  at  home  in  their 
natural  environment  of  acid  soil  and 
congenial  location. 

As  a  pretty  blooming  rock  plant  with 
blue  flowers,  bugle  is  unexcelled  and 
adapts  itself  to  various  soils,  thriving 
well  in  sun  or  shade.  Its  close  network 
of  growth  eliminates  weeds,  making  a 
first  class  ground  cover  close  to  shrubs, 
or  under  trees  where  grass  does  not 
flourish  or  mowing  may  be  difficult.  A 
dry  sunny  slope  where  other  plants 
failed  to  survive  is  now  carpeted  with 
this  most  useful  little  plant,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  dwarf  spikes  of  intensely 
blue  flowers- 

Last  year  we  found  the  trailing 
double  buttercup  with  its  stems  of  tiny 
golden  bloom  held  above  the  rich  dark 
leaves,  a  most  charming  filler  among 
taller  perennials  and  for  rambling 
over  the  rocks  along  the  border.  The 
plants  'multiply  by  runners  as  with  the 
strawberry;  grown  near  a  bed  of  light 
blue  for-get-me-nots,  they  are  lovely. 
Another  combination  that  makes  a 
garden  picture  is  a  large  bed  of  dark 
blue  violets  transplanted  from  field  and 
meadow  to  a  choice  nook  of  the  garden 
and  set  near  a  border  of  wild,  white 
dwarf  phlox.  Cream  white  violets  from 
along  the  brook  were  transplanted  to 
a  shady  corner  near  the  lilacs.  They 
have  grown  into  huge  mats  where 
little  hands  may  gather  their  plentiful 
blossoms. 

Near  the  base  of  a  large  immovable 
boulder  we  planted  the  wirey,  long 
stemmed,  dainty  pink  coral  bells,  whose 
foliage  rivals  that  of  the  begonia. 
Close  by  is  the  old  carbide  generator, 
long  out  of  use  and  filled  nearly  full 
of  rock  and  stone,  the  remainder  being 
good  mellow  soil.  Here  we  set  out  seed¬ 
ling  geraniums  which  have  since  pro¬ 
duced  a  wealth  of  strong  plants  with 
the  largest  blooms  we  ever  grew.  a.  v.  i 


Decorative  Additions  For 
You  and  Your  Home 


Latest  in  two-piece  metal  caps. 
Dome  snaps  down  when  it 
seals.  To  test  press  center,  if 
dome  is  down  Jar  is  Sealed. 
Fits  all  Mason  Jars. 


Insure  Canning  Success 
with 


•}?■ wo,,  v  ... 


M  ZINC 
£  PORCELAIN 
LINED  CAP 


Long  time  favorite  with  many 
housewives.  Used  with  jar 
rubber.  Seals  when  others  fail. 
Fits  all  Mason  Jars. 


E-564 


ideal 

/  ^ALL  GLASS) 

Glass  lid,  rubber  and  special 
spring  steel  wire  clamp  which 
retains  tension  after  long  use. 


O-pirf71 


2700 


PERFECT 

SEAL 

RUBBERS 


(BIG 


LIP) 


Made  by  scientific  formula 
and  high-grade  red  rubber. 
Specify  8ALLI 


JARS 

CAPS,  LIDS  &  RUBBERS 

"During  the  war  I  thought  it  didn't 
matter  which  |ars  and  closures  I 
used  for  my  preserving.  But  now 
I  insist  on  BALL  ...  all  the  way! 
The  canning  aids  that  women 
have  depended  on  for  65  years 
are  doing  the  job  better  for  me. 
BALL  is  the  best  policy  — -  to  in¬ 
sure  canning  success!" 


Blue  Book 


The  housewife's 
Canning  Bible.  Buy 
one  af  your  gro¬ 
cer’s  or  send  10c 
with  name  and 
address  to— 


BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Muncie,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


E-564— LOVELY  EMBROIDERY  to  work  on 
towels,  pillow  cases  or  scarf  ends  with  such 
simple  stitches!  Warm  iron  transfers  in  six 
different  motifs  with  complete  instructions. 
11c. 

2700 — BRIGHT  AND  GAY,  but  an  apron 
that  stays  put;  no  shoulder  straps  to  slip 
during  busy  hours!  New  flared  skirt  boasts 
colorful  lily  pad  hip  pockets.  Easy  to  make 
from  1  yd.  35-in.  Cut  in  one  size.  16c. 

Our  Fashion  Book  15c.  Our  Needlework 
Book  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME,  ADDRESS  and 
STYLE  NUMBER  and  send  orders  to  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  65c. 


FREEZER 
JAR 

Special  glass  jar,  slightly 
tapered,  developed  for 
lockers  and  deep  freeze 
boxes.  Zinc  cop  with 
flowed-in  sealing  com¬ 
pound.  See  your 
locker  dealer. 
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Drawn  by  Elaine  Loucks,  17,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 

I’m  your  constant  shadow 
That  follows  you  about; 

I’m  your  boon  companion 
Until  the  lights  go  out. 

I’m  a  playful  shadow; 

I  think  it’s  quite  a  lark 
Skipping  ’round  in  daylight 
And  hiding  when  it’s  dark. 

I’m  a'  hapless  shadow. 

No  matter  where  you  go 
I  must  follow  after 
As  you  go  fast  or  slow. 

I’m  a  harmless  shadow, 

Please  be  assured  of  that. 
Substance?  I’ve  none  really; 

You  see  I’m  much  too  flat. 

By  Naomi  B.  Meakin 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 
MUSIC 

Music  adds  a  note  to  life 
That  brings  out  a  feeling 
Of  peace  and  contentment. 

Combining  our  hearts  in  close  harmony  — 

Oh!  That  this  world 

From  care  Would  be  free 

Combining  our  lives  close  together 

As  each  note  of  music 

Combined  makes  the  song. 

—  Edna  Bowens,  New  York 


THE  RIVER 

The  majestic  river  beside  us  flowing 
Moving  onward  to  the  sea. 

Never  ceasing,  always  going, 

I  wish  that  it  were  taking  me! 

Clear  and  sparkling,  dancing  water, 
Sunshine  gleams  on  wavelets  pearls. 

Little  waves  of  bubbling  laughter 
Sound  like  joyous  boys  and  girls. 

Silver  fish  and  emerald  seaweed 
In  the  river  swim  and  float. 

While  the  river  moves  ere  seaward 
Talking  with  it  things  afloat. 

Bubbling  over  rocks  and  .rills 
Wavelets  coming  shoreward. 

Bouncing  down  from  green  clothed  hills 
Flowing  ever  onward. 

—  Doris  Wiechmann,  17,  New  York 


PUPPETS 

Merry  little  puppets  made  of  wood. 

They  can’t  speak  but  they-  wish  they  could, 
Acting  in  their  funny  ways 
Bringing  gladness  all  the  days. 

We  puppets  are  funny  things, 

All  lives  are  guided  by  strings  — 

Gay  costumes,  jewelry  bright. 

Help  make  a  pretty  sight. 

—  Billy  Wieland,  9,  New  Jersey 


JOHNNY  WREN 

Little  Johnny  Wren  will  fool  you  when 
You  think  he  is  making  a  nest  for  you 
While  he  is  only  finding  something  else  to  do. 
You  see  he  works  from  sun  to  sun. 

But  thinks  his  work  is  never  done. 

—  Miriam  Roussin,  16,  New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Ada  Borney,  15,  New  York 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  13  and  in  the  eighth 
grade.  I  have  to  walk  to  school  a  mile  away, 
a  rural  school.  I  am  a  Boy  Scout  and  have 
to  go  three  miles  to  get  to  the  meetings.  I 
belong  to  Troop  47.  I  like  football,  baseball, 
softball  and  basketball.  I  have  run  the  50- 
yard  dash  in  10  seconds.  I  have  a  brown 
hunting  dog  named  “Brownie.”  My  hobbies 
are  stamp  collecting,  stone  collecting  and 
archery.  I  like  to  shoot  my  father’s  .22 
rifle  also.  I  would  like  to  have  boys  about 
my  own  age,  especially  Boy  Scouts,  write 
to  me.  -4-  Kenneth  Hill,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Readers:  I  am  one  of  those  new 
people  just  starting  to  write  to  “Our  Page” 
and  I  hope  to  continue  to.  I  enjoy  reading 
it  very  much.  My  family  and  I  are  origin¬ 
ally  from  Brooklyn  but  we  moved  to  a 
farm  six  years  ago.  We  have  1,500  chickens 
and  350  young  chickens,  one  cow.  a  calf 
and  two  pigs.  We  live  in  a  14-room  house. 
I  would  like  to  receive  letters  from  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16.  — 
Helen  Santagata,  13.  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Birls:  I  think  it  is  a 
wonderful  idea  to  nave  a  separate  page  for 
us  youngsters.  I  would  like  to  ask  Miss 
Unger  if  we  could  have  a  section  for  jpkes 
and  give  it  a  name  like  “All  Joking  Aside” 
or  “What’s  Cooking”  or  maybe  something 
like  “Crack  Pot,”  “Laughs  for  All”  and  on. 
I  could  think  of  so  many  others.  My 
hobby  is  drawing,  bicycle  riding,  swimming 
and  in  the  Summer  I  collect  scrap  paper  and 
bring  it  to  the  junkey.  I  make  spare  money 
for  myself.  I  am  12  years  old  and  this  year 
I  go  to  Junior  High  School.  I  hope  that  more 
of  you  write  to  “Our  Page.”— Mary  Reese, 
12,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  am  16  and  a  senior 
in  high  school.  I  like  letter  writing  very 
much  and  enjoy  writing  to  boys  and  girls 
with  the  same  interests  as  myself.  My  mam 
interest  is  Bible  study  and  I’m  majoring 


in  French  in  preparation  for  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  service.  Traveling  is  near  the  top  of  my 
list  and  I  hope  to  attend  a  convention  in 
California  this  year.  My  latest  thrill  is 
driving  and  you  can  hardly  keep  me  from 
behind  the  wheel!  Among  my  other  favor¬ 
ites  are  collecting  photos,  sewing  my  own 
clothes,  swimming  and  skating.  Isn’t  “Our 
Page”  fun?  —  Grace  Adam,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  read  “Our  Page”  for 
quite  some  time  and  have  now  decided 
to  write  to  it  myself.  I  am  13  and  am  in 
the  eighth  grade  in  Junior  High  School.  I 
live  on  a  34-acre  farm  three  miles  from 
town.  My  pastimes  are  caring  for  animals, 
collecting  Stamps,  basketball  and  drawing. 
My  caring  for  animals  consists  of  a  wide 
variety  of  rabbits  and  Muscovy  ducks.  I 
also  care  for  two  calves,  “Steppy”  and  “Pat.” 
We  have  hens,  chickens,  geese,  other  ducks, 
a  horse,  pigs  and  cows  on  our  farm.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  anyone. — Lillian  Telowsky, 
13,  Pennsylvania. 


Hello  Pals:  I’m  new  in  “Our  Page”  and  I 
want  to  call  out  to  all  the  world  how  won- 
*derful  it  is.  Do  you  blame  me?  My  age  is 
15  and  I  am  a  sophomore  in  school.  I  sure 
hop4  everyone  does  his  best  to  keep  “Our 
Page*  ’in  tip-top  condition  as  it  is  now,  so 
other  girls  and  boys  like  me  can  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  I  do  npw.  Please  write  to  me.  — 
Janet  Neighbour,  15,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Miriam  Roussin,  16,  New  Jersey 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  have  been  get¬ 
ting  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  for  quite 
some  time  and  I  always  look  at  “Our  Page” 
first.  I  enjoy  mOst  of  all  the  pen  and  ink 
sketches.  My  age  is  13  and  I  am  a  fresh¬ 
man  in  High  School.  Also  I  belong  to  two 
4-H  Clubs.  The  one  called  “The  Farmstead 


Cowboy  Jack  —  Leslie  Nudd,  15,  New  York 


Satisfied  —  Anna  Everline,  15,  Delaware 


Improvement  Club  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
of  it’s  kind  in  the  United  States.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  boys  and  girls  write  to 
me.  —  Sonya  Saufley,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  13  years  old  and  a 
freshman  in  High  School.  I  play  the  snare 
drum  and  also  the  base  drum  in  the  school 
band.  We  are  going  to  Sunmount  and 
Potsdam  to  play  for  the  soldiers.  My  hobbies 
include  gymastics,  basketball,  cheer  leading 
and  acrobatics.  I  live  in  a  farm  house  but 
the  barn  burned  a  few  years  ago  so  we 
are  renting  the  house.  We  are  not  farmers, 
however.  Dad  is  a  Customs  Officer.  I  am  in 
the  Summit  4-H  Club.  My  projects  include 
cooking,  sewing  and  gardening.  We  have 
no  pets  but  Dad  is  planning  to  get  a  hunt¬ 
ing  dog.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls.  —  Doris  Grover,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  4-H’ers:  I  am  a  member  of  the  4-H 
Club  and  the  Girl  Scouts.  I  do  not  live  on 
a  farm  although  we  have  a  garden  and 
field.  We  have  chickens,  a  rabbit,  a  cat  and 
a  dog.  My  favorite  farm  animals  are  dogs 
and  horses.  I  would  like  boys  and  girls 
near  my  age  to  write  to  me.  —  Gloria 
Selig,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  have  read  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker”  many  times  and  think 
it  is  very  good.  I  am  12  years  old  and  in 
the  eighth  grade.  My  home  is  on  a  100-acre 
farm  about  five  miles  from  town.  On  our 
farm  we  raise  chickens.  We  have  435.  I  am 
the  secretary  of  our  4H  Club.  We  have  just 
organized  it  and  it  is  called  the  “Wilson 
Hill  Rockets  4-H  Club.”  I  like  club  work 
very  much.  My  hobbies  are  square  dancing, 
writing  to  pen-pals  and  4-H  Club  work.  I 
would  like  other  boys  and  girls  to  write  to 
me.  —  Theresa  Hudy,  12,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Whenever  I  go 
through  the  woods,  I  have  fun  trying  to  see 
how  many  birds  I  can  recognize  just  by 
their  songs.  The  birds  often  call  back  to  me 
when  I  imitate  them  by  whistling.  I  never 
get  tired  of  that.  Some  birds  just  about 
speak  when  they  sing,  like  the  chick-a-dee 
calling  out  his  own  name:  but  he  also  has 
a  soft  phoebe  note.  The  oven  bird  says 
right  out  loud:  “Teacher,  teacher,  teacher!” 
I’m  waiting  for  the  chewink  to  sing  his 
“Drink  your  tea,”  so  different  from  his 
name  call.  —  Helen  Smith,  New  York. 


Sailor  Cousin — Grace  Adam,  16,  New  York 


June  7,  1947 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1 
N.  Y„  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker  with  the 
name  and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The 
address  will  be  completed  and  the  letters 
forwarded.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed. 

Letters  wanted  by  “Our  Pagers”  in  New 
York  State:  Doris  Hill,  10;  Rita  Tokos,  10; 
Florence  Boely,  11;  Teresa  Hudy,  12;  Doris 
Chamberlin,  12;  Doris  Grover,  13,  Helen 
Santagata,  13;  Francis  Gray,  13;  Kenneth 
Hill,  13:  Mildred  Stuart,  14;  Sandra  Lewis, 
14;  Frances  Rutledge,  15;  Pat  Larabee,  15; 
Theresa  Warren,  16;  Jerry  Weigartz,  17;  Mary 
Cross,  17;  Patricia  Trombley,  .17;  Chauncey 
Peters,  17. 

Letters  wanted  by  “Our  Pagers”  in  New 
Jersey:  Janet  Roop,  13;  Anna  Riedel,  14; 
Betty  McMullen,  15;  Philip  Finkel,  16;  Alice 
Downs,  17;  Catherine  Hammond,  17. 

Letters  wanted  by  “Our  Pagers”  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania:  Ann  Schwarz,  12;  Gloria  Seglig, 
12;  Gail  Vivian,  13;  Evelyn  Carl,  13;  Lillian 
Telowsky,  13;  Sonya  Saufley,  13;  Idell  Cola- 
baugh,  16;  Peggy  DeWolf,  16;  Annie  Fenster- 
macher,  17;  Norma  Shaffer,  17. 

Letters  wanted  by  “Our  Pagers”  in  other 
States:  Elizabeth  Wilder,  10,  Mass.;  Carl 
Mores,  10,  Maine;  Marjorie  Moody,  13,  Mass.; 
Rosaleen  Campbell,  13,  Maine;  Eleanor 
Falkowski,  13,  Conn.;  Marilyn  Waldie,  13, 
Conn.;  Evelyn  Borges,  13,  Mass.;  Stella 
Blake,  16.  Vt. ;  Mildred  Erna,  17,  Vt.;  Bruce 
Lamb,  18,  Conn. 


TO  HORSELOVERS 

Dear  Horselovers:  In  reading  “Our  Page” 
I  have  found  the  vast  majority  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  live  on  farms  or  in  some  rural 
district.  My  favorite  hobby  is  everything 
about  horses,  which  included  riding  them, 
carving  them  out  of  wood,  painting  them  in 
oils,  water  color,  etc.  I  also  like  dogs  and 
have  one  of  my  own  plus  a  big  collection 
of  tropical  fish  of  many  varieties.  I  have 
painted  a  portrait  of  my  dog  in  oils  and 
also  other  people’s  dogs.  Just  recently  I 
have  acquired  a  job  painting  portraits  of 
horses  at  the  riding  stable  that  I  go  to. 
After  I  finish  high  school  I  am  going  to 
art  college.  When  I  finish  whatever  art 
course  I  am  going  to  take,  I  will  then  try 
my  one  main  ambition,  that  is  raising  horses. 
So  anyone  who  has  a  like  interest  please 
write.  —  Mildred  Stuart,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  a  girls  of  17  and  am 
in  the  junior  grade  in  high  school.  My 
family  receives  “The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
steadi'y  and  we  all  enjoy  it  very  much, 
especially  since  we  are  all  ‘country  bred.’ 
My  Dad  raises  chickens  and  turkeys  and  my 
mother  is  an  excellent  plant  grower.  My 
first  and  last  love  is  horses.  I  collect  pictures 
and  statues  of  them  of  various  breeds.  I  am 
also  very  fond  of  al  sports  and  love  the 
outdoors.  I  have  become  an  “Our  Page” 
rooter  and  would  like  very  much  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  any  boy  or  girl.  —  Catherine 
Hammond,  17,  New  Jersey. 


)■'  TO  u 
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Drawn  by  Mildred  Stuart,  14,  New  York 

Hello  Friends:  You  may  be  surprised  to 
know  that  not  only  you  young  people  read 
“Our  Page,”  but  I  have  had  letters  of  appre¬ 
ciation  from  mothers  and  grandmothers  also. 

Incidentally,  I  have  mailed  hundreds  pt 
letters  to  Pvt.  Gordon  Ward,  who  for  this 
reason  may  be  slow  in  answering.  . 

Now  for  some  suggestions.  You  boys  auu 
girls  who  drive  cars  may  have  good  ideas 
about  safety  measures  on  the  highway- 
Some  high  schools  are  giving  courses  in 
driving  methods.  Grace  Adam,  for  instance, 
is  an  auto  enthusiast  and  no  doubt  nas 
suggestions.  Another  idea  is  to  write  about 
conventions,  meetings,  special  courses,  ana 
commencement  memories.  Have  you  no “"2 
the  letters  from  Horselovers?  Mildred  Stuart 
is  only  14  and  has  a  job  sketching  horses. 
We’re  always  glad  to  hear  about  soon 
talents.  Your  hobbies  may  lead  to  splendid 
careers  when  you  are  older,  so  let  s  heai 
more  about  them.  ..  . 

Speaking  of  drawing,  I  have  noticed  tnai 
quite  a  few  drawings  have  come  in  durmg 
the  past  month  that  cannot  be  printed  be¬ 
cause  of  their  shape.  In  sketching  titles 
the  various  headings,  remember  that  “ 
they  have  width,  rather  than  length,  they 
will  leave  more  room  for  written  material. 
Drawings  under  Pen  and  Ink  should  « 
about  square  in  size.  ,  . 

Well,  boys  and  girls,  I  do  want  to  wis 
you  all  a  happy  vacation.  And  while  jo 
are  having  that  good  time,  don  t  forget^ 
let  us  all  know  about  it  through  ut 


Page.” 


E.  U. 


Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Ungef. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y„  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  state 
name,  age  and  address. 
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|  PLAN  NOW  to  have  a 

hoist 

on  your^FARM  TRUCK 


Ye*,  PLAN  your  equipment  buying.  And 
consider  the  DUMP  IT  Hoisl  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  quickly  pay  for  itself  in  actual 
cash  savings. 

II  DUMPS  truck  loads  In  15  lo  30  seconds; 
saves  hours  of  sweating  labor.  Truck  engine 
does  the  work. 

Write  for  literature.  See  DUMP  IT's  superior 
features.  We'll  refer  your  inquiry  to  our 
dealer  nearest  you.  Please  give  name  of 
county  you  live  in. 

ST.  PAUL  HYDRAULIC  HOIST 

✓ 

Division,  Gar  Wood  Industries,  Inc. 
2205Q  University  Ave.  SE,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Buy  the  Best.. . .  Be  Satisfied 

You’ll  be  glad  you  waited  for  a  DUMP  IT. 


J>|UU*S 


FLEX-0 


USE  FLEX-0  MEDICATED 
DILATORS- No  Wires 

The  only  cloth  covered  dilators 

free  from  wires — a  positive  safe¬ 
guard  against  injury  to  the  teat. 

Now  packed  in  NEW,  improved 
ANTISEPTIC  SALVE  for  cut,  bruised 
scab  or  hard-milking  teats. 

FLEX-O  MEDICATED  DILATORS  are  very 
effective  because  they  exert  a  dilating  ac¬ 
tion  and  carry’  the  medication  INTO  the  teat 
canal,  absorb  secretions  from  the  inflamed 
teat,  and  keep  the  teat  canal  open,  in  normal 
shape,  while  tissues  heal. 

TWO  SIZES — "Regular”  and  “Large” 
(greater  length  and  diameter) 

Your  money  buys  more 
protection — 

24  for  50c 

At  Your  Dealer  or  Direct. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  New  Jersey 


RELIABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


FENCING  , 

for  your  ? 

FARM  1 


# 

e 


Compare  the  values  in  our 
new  FREE  catalogue  before 
you  decide  on  any  new 
fencing.  All-purpose  Steel 
Fencing,  Poultry  Fencing 
ond  Netting,  Turkey  Wire, 

Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field 
Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel  a 

Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers,  Chain  Link 
Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail,  Hurdle  Fence,  ♦ 
Rustic  Picket  Fence,  Ornamental  Fence  and  £ 
Many  Types  of  Gates.  Also  other  outstanding 
values  in  Form  Supplies.  # 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP.  • 

BOX  18  -  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK  • 


BLIZZARD 


THE  CHO/Ce  FROM  EVERY  ANGLC  f 

Saves  Time  and  Labor — handles  any  crop — 
elevates  anywhere  at  any  angle.  Blizzard's 
many  exclusive  features  mean 
simple,  trouble-free  operation. 

,  Write  for  free  catalog.  Grass 
,  Silage  booklet. 

BLJZZJWJ  Wig.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  In  the  New  York 
mllkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  tound  in 
Print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  Industry  in  New  YorkState. 
It  Is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  Industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  In  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewlYork  mllkshed. 

T  He  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  Is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
53,00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  2%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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$£CAUS£  TRE  AMERICAN  /ND/AN  WAS  ERL ENDLY  TO 

the  e/rst  settlers  and  gai/e  e/yeei  a  epw  grants  oe 

CORN,  WR/CR  TT/E  MEN  OE  PLYMOUTH  DROPPED  /A/ TO  ERE 
STRANGE  GROUND  /H  A 62/,  A  REA/  WORLD  PRODUCT  DEVELOPED 
WR/CR  NAS  SEPAL  OE  GREAT  SEREE/E  TO  MARK /A/D.  GO/PR,  OR 
MAIZE  AS  TRE  LRD/ARS  CALLED  /T,  WAS  CARRIED  SY  THE  SETTLERS 
/RTO  ALERT  TERR/ TOR/ES  LONG  BFEORE WHEAT PVAS  ANOWN  TO 
THEM.  A  RUM3ER  OE  RAR/ET/ES  OE  CORN  RARE  SEE/V 
PRODUCED,  POP- CORR  SWEET  CORN,  EL/NEARD  DEAIT CORN.  DENT  j 
CORN  HAS  CONf/OERAJBLE  STARCH  AND  THE  PUSHED-/N  END  OE /TS  ‘ 
HER  NEC  S  /S  CAUSED  BY  TRE  STARCH  LEAV/NG  TRE  &RA/N  /A/  ATS  i  \ 
ORY/NG  PROCESS :  TRE  By- PRODUCTS  OECORR  NAVE  FURNISHED  5 
POPE  USEFUL  ARTICLES  THAN  THOSE  OE  ANY  OTHER  CEREAL.  \ 

WREN  CORN  /SGROW/NG  THE  B/&  LEAVES  CATCH  AND  HOLD  THE  I 
DEW  OE  THE  HORN/NG,  WH/CH  TURNS  TO  WATER  /N  NATURE  A  I 
OWN  DR/NR/A/G  POOLS  EOR  SA1ALL  sY/L  E>  L  /EE  . 


The  Story  of  Corn 


The  first  time  that  the  white  man 
ever  saw  corn  was  on  November  19, 
1492,  when  a  group  of  explorers  from 
the  ships  of  Christopher  Columbus 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Cuba.  They 
marveled  at  the  crop,  which  they  re¬ 
ported  as  being  in  an  Indian  field  18 
miles  long.  Just  when  the  Indians  be¬ 
gan  the  development  of  corn  is  lost  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity.  At  the  time 
Columbus  landed,  corn  was  being 
grown  by  the  natives  all  the  way  from 
Canada  to  Chile. 

Corn  is  a  grass  and  botanically  re¬ 
sembles  other  long-stemmed  members 
of  the  grass  family,  such  as  sugar  cane, 
sorghum  and  bamboo.  Botanists  now 
believe  that  corn’s  nearest  surviving 
relatives  are  grama  grass,  a  common 
wild  plant  growing  from  New  England 
to  Central  America,  and  teosinte,  a 
common  weed  in  the  cornfields  of 
Mexico.  The  discovery  or  development 
of  corn  was  the  greatest  event  in 
Indian  history  and  one  of  the  first 
steps  toward  their  civilization.  The 
very  nature  of  corn  makes  it  necessary 
to  have  the  assistance  of  man.  Corn 
must  be  cultivated  and  cared  for  and 
its  seeds  must  be  protected  and  planted 
from  year  to  year.  Its  planting,  culti¬ 
vation  and  harvesting  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  growers  to  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  home.  The  growing  of  corn  crops 
year  after  year  thus  stabilized  com¬ 
munities.  Where  corn  flourished,  Indian 
civilization  reached  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment.  When  repeated  failures  of  the 
corn  crop  occurred,  whole  tribes  of 
Indians  who  had  depended  upon  this 
crop  for  their  livelihood  perished.  Corn 
was  a  lifesaver  not  only  to  the  Indians 
but  also  to  many  white  explorers  and 
settlers.  The  Pilgrim  fathers,  who 
landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  would  have 
perished  had  they  not  found  a  cache 
of  Indian  corn.  The  exploring  party  of- 
LaSalle,  who  went  down  the  Illinois 
River  in  1679,  discovered  a  cache  of 
Indian  corn  at  Starved  Rock,  which 
saved  them  from  starvation.  The  im¬ 
portant  place  that  corn  occupied  in 
Indian  life  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  Red  Man’s  most  prominent  cele¬ 
bration  was  the  corn  festival,  in  which 
thanks  were  given  to  the  Great  Spirit 
for  a  good  corn  crop.  It  was  this  same 
impulse  that  moved  the  Pilgrims  to  set 
aside  a  special  day  to  give  thanks  to 
God  for  the  harvest  of  corn  from  the 
field  and  game  from  the  forest,  which 
is  now  our  Thanksgiving  Day. 

All  of  the  five  types  of  corn  in  use 
today  were  orginally  developed  by  the 
American  Indian — the  dent,  sweet,  pop, 
flint  and  flour  corn.  The  work  done  by  , 
the  Indians  in  obtaining  these  types 
has  been  described  as  the  greatest 
plant  breeding  achievement  of  all  times. 
While  early  settlers,  corn-minded 
farmers  and  seedsmen  have  improved 
all  these  types  by  wise  and  patient 
selection,  the  basic  types  remain  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same.  Over  a  long  period 
of  years,  these  latter  men  salvaged  seed 
from  the  surviving  plants  left  after  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions,  disease  and 
insect  attacks.  By  planting  these  and 


again  selecting  seed,  they  gradually 
molded  the  original  Indian  contribution 
into  many  open-pollinated  strains 
which  were  better  adapted  to  require¬ 
ments  under  our  modern'  intensive 
systems  of  cultivation. 

The  greatest  contribution  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn  since  its  first  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  Indian  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years.  This  is  the 
breeding  of  hybrid  corn.  Hybrid  corn 
has  done  more  to  stabilize  American 
food  production  than  anything  else 
since  the  advent  of  the  steel  plow 
and  the  mechanical  reaper.  American 
and  Canadian  farmers  have  been  quick 
to  appreciate  and  make  use  of  this  great 
agricultural  discovery.  In  the  short 
space  of  ten  years,  from  1936  to  1946, 
farmers  of  the  United  States  alone  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  acres  of  hybrid 
corn  from  a  mere  600,000  in  1936  to 
60,000,000  in  1946.  H.  L.  s. 


Holstein  National  Show 

The  Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  has  been  designated  as  the 
Holstein  National  Show  for  1947.  The 
Holstein  premium  list  at  Waterloo  this 
Fall  will  be  supplemented  by  $1,300  of 
the  funds  of  the  Holstein.-Friesian 
Association  of  America  in  the  open 
classes  and  groups.  In  addition,  a 
plaque  will  be  awarded  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  first-prize  winner  in  the 
class  known  as  the  best  milkirjg  udder 
of  show.  To  supplement  the  individual 
group  classes,  the  Association  is  offer¬ 
ing  $100  to  each  State  herd  of  Holstein 
cattle  exhibited  at  the  National  Show. 

The  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.;  Atlantic  Rural  Exposition, 
Richmond,  Va.;  State  Fair  of  Texas, 
Dallas,  Texas;  Grand  National  Livestock 
Exposition  (Cow  Palace),  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  and  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Exposition,  Portland  Oregon, 
have  all  been  designated  as  Holstein 
Regional  Shows  for  1947.  At  each  of 
these  regional  shows,  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  will  offer  a  true 
type  cow  statutette  to  the  winner  in 
the  best  udder  of  show  class,  and  $100 
to  each  State  her/i  exhibited  at  a 
regional  show. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp .  4.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 

Eckles,  Anthony  &  Palmer .  4.30 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . 8.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner.. . 3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  3.40 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


POWER 

SCYTHE 


CUTS  CLOSE  TO  TREES 

You  can  mow  close  to  fruit  trees, 
fences  and  in  corners  with  the  JARI 
Scythe;  Cuts  where  other  mowers 
No  danger  of  breaking  low  branches. 

36"  sickle  cuts  weeds,  brush,  grass 
WT  from  ground.  Follows  ground 
contour.  Lightweight,  self-pro- 
pelleS1.  easy  to  handle  .  .  .  one  If 
man  can  cut  4-6  acres  In  8  hrs.  & 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  E 

F 


4ARI  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

2  9  3  4  -  K  Pillsbury  Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS  8,  MINNESOTA 


Fast  relief 
for 


Lameness* 


Windgall  Sore  Shoulder 


Fresh  Bog 
Spavin 


Farmers  know  there’s  nothing  so  good  as 
Absorbine  for  lameness  due  to  shoulder  gall, 
puffs,  strains,  bruises.  A  stand-by  for  50 
years,  it’s  used  by  many  leading  veterinari¬ 
ans.  Absorbine  speeds  the  flow  of  blood  to 
the  injury  to  help  carry  off  the  congestion.  It 
usually  brings  swellings  down  in  a  few  hours ! 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  Absorbine  never  blisters  or  removes 
hair.  It  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  LONG-LAST¬ 
ING  BOTTLE  that  will  prove  its  value 
many  times.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Keep  horse 
at  work  with 


ABSORBINE 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 


Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today  I  • 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE/  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eeelly  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Building*  for  All 
Puroese* 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  B.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  bnilding 
Information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 


(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  2%  Sales  Tax) 


GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

You  will  receive  highest  market  price.  Price  quoted 
if  you  wish.  Ship  at  once.  HAW  PURS  &  GINSENG. 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

104  WEST  29th  St.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 
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CHICKS  THAT  TALK! 

Yos,  Warren  Reds  speak  for  themselves  —  through 
the  records  of  the  Official  Raying  Tests.  They  tell 
a  consistent  story  of  high  livability  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  .  .  .  make  themselves  heard  among  the 
leaders,  year  after  year. 

And  they  speak  the  same  language  in  your  pens — 
a  language  of  production  and  profits.  Write  for 
the  free  catalog  that  gives  a  full  account  of 
Warren  Reds'  performance. 

■  Latest  Reports  from  Current  Contests: 

Texas  (6th  month) — High  Pen,  all  breeds:  1929 
eggs,  2016.40  points.  2nd  High  Pen,  all  breeds: 
1931  eggs,  1976.25  points.  High  Hen,  all 
breeds:  165  eggs,  178.55  points.  5  out  of  8 
High  Hens,  all  breeds. 

Storrs  (26th  week)  —  High  Pen,  all  breeds: 

2032  eggs,  2135.05  points. 

Missouri  (6th  month)  —  High  Red  Pen:  1542 
eggs,  1656.25  points. 

Massachusetts  Contract  for  33,000  Chicks 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  also  speaks  up  for 
Warren  Reds.  For  the  16th  consecutive  year  it 
has  awarded  its  contract  for  approximately  33,000 
Chicks  to  J.  J.  Warren— thus  expressing  its  full 
approval  of  this  outstanding  strain. 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  Without  a  Reaetor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

~  Write  for  Catalog  and  Priee  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


□ 


A  distinctive  type  of  Production  Bred  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE'S  that  combines  heavy,  fast  ma¬ 
turing  meat  qualities  with  high  egg  production. 

ONE  BREED  —  ONE  QUALITY  —  THE  BEST 
Every  Chick  from  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm  by 

THE  CREAM  OF  18,000  BREEDERS 

MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  A  U.S.  APPROVED 
Write  today  for  colorful  32  page  catalog! 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marrinor,  East  Pepperell  7.  Mass. 


SREASONSWHYj 


i  Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 

1.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lota  of  Big, 

—Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  S.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth— Even, 
fy  Feathering^ 


Color. 


FOB 


rooAvlM.c,— 


"Get  the  full  facts  about  I  yjPE&b*. 
our  N.H.,  U.S.  Approved  Pul-  I  i >r/S.for 
k  lorum  Clean  stock.  Write —  1  **' 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM  ? 


BOX  R, 
EXETER.  N.H 


^Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


POULTRY  PROSPECTS 

J  O  Egg  consumption  continues  high. 
•  Storage  holdings  at  all-time  low. 
O  High  feed  prices  have  caused 
'considerable  flock  liquidation. 

•  These  reports  indicate  a  profit 

opportunity  this  Winter  for  wise  poul- 
trymen  who  are  prepared  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  —  so  get  your  order  in 
row  for  May,  June  and  July  SPIZZERINKTUM 
chicks.  Send  for  our  special  Summer  price  list  today! 
New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air,  Express  and  Parcel  Post 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


COME  AND  GET  IT 


But  if  you  can't  and 
need  poultry  supplies, 
just  write  for  the  new  illustrated  1947 
Norsco  Catalog.  You’ll  find  what  you 
need,  we’re  sure  of  that. 
NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
Largest  Poultry  Supply  House  in  the  East. 
Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


RANGE  SHELTERS 

Size  for  100  Pullets  $29.95 

Protects  against  sun,  rain,  and  ani¬ 
mals.  Easily  moved  around  .  .  . 
means  better  pullets  from  less  feed. 
Hundreds  in,  use  (Shipped  in  flat 
sections).  ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE! 
Or,  write  for  FREE  circular. 

NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  C0„  Box  26,  Warren,  0. 


CAPONS 

Started  Capons,  any  age,  from  blood  tested  chicks. 
Because  we  handle  Capons  exclusively,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  offer  you  a  superior  product. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  price  list. 

THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State’s  Largest  Producers  of  Baby  Capons 


Permanent  Range  for 
Pullets 

Those  poultrymen  who  pioneered 
several  years  ago  in  establishing  so- 
called  permanent  range  for  their  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  reaped  very  substantial 
benefits  last  year  during  the  acute  feed 
shortage.  If  the  pullets  were  short  on 
mash  and  scratch  at  least  they  had 
plenty  of  succulent  grass  on  those  fields 
where  a  good  sod  had  been  grown 

Land  intended  for  permanent  range 
should  have  the  following  features: 
Well-sodded,  well-drained  soil,  with 
adequate  shade  for  the  hot  Summer 
months.  On  any  farm  where  it  is  fea¬ 
sible  to  keep  poultry  commercially, 
some  field  will  be  suitable  and  contain 
some  or  all  of  the  these  characteristics. 
To  maintain  the  range  in  good  condition 
year  after  year  is  a  relatively  simple 
matter.  The  grass  of  course  will  benefit 
from  the  poultry  droppings,  but  it  will 
need  in  addition  the  chemicals  present 
in  20  per  cent  superphosphate  and 
ground  limestone.  The  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate  should  be  applied  in  the 
following  quantities:  500  lbs.  20  per 
cent  superphosphate  per  acre,  one  ton 
lime  per  acre.  The  lime  and  phosphate 
can  be  applied  either  in  the  Fall  or 
Spring,  but  both  should  not  be  put  on 
the  soil  at  one  time.  In  other  words, 
allow  an  interval  of  time  between  the 
application  of  lime  and  superphosphate. 
Where  the  land  is  very  acid  and  calls 
for  the  application  of  two  tons  per  acre, 
these  applications  should  be  spread 
over  two  years  as  the  lime  will  not  sift 
down  into  the  soil  if  put  on  too  heavily. 
Superphosphate  is  usually  not  needed 
more  than  once  every  three  or  four 
years. 

On  most  ranges  where  lime  and 
superphosphate  have  been  applied,  the 
poultryman  is  gratified  to  see  an 
abundant  growth  of  white  clover  es¬ 
tablish  itself  along  with  the  grass. 
During  the  late  Spring  the  grass  will 
grow  much  faster  than  the  chickens 
can  eat  it  and  during  the  Summer  it 
will  get  tough  and  coarse,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  mow  it  three  or  four 
times  during  the  ranging  season.  The 
grass  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow 
more  than  four  to  six  inches  tall  as  the 
birds  cannot  manage  grass  any  higher 
and  coarser  than  that.  By  keeping  the 
grass  short  the  birds  are  assured  a  good 
supply  of  tender,  green  feed  and  the 
sod  will  remain  close-matted.  Instead 
of  using  a  mowing  machine,  quite  a  few 
poultrymen  have  introduced  sheep  to 
trim  their  range  and  report  that  these 
animals  keep  their  ranges  as  evenly 
cropped  as  a  golf  course.  When  sheep 
are  used,  a  certain  amount  of  fencing 
is  required  to  keep  the  sheep  from  the 
feed  hoppers.  It  is  also  easy  to  switch 
the  sheep  and  the  feed  hoppers  every 
few  weeks,  so  that  the  grass  will  be 
kept  short. 


The  poultryman  is  fortunate  who  has 
a  gravity  flow  of  water  that  he  can 
pipe  to  his  range,  or  water  under 
pressure  that  can  be  extended  without 
much  expense.  Where  there  are  perma¬ 
nent  fountains,  the  ground  can  be  kept 
fairly  sanitary  and  clean  by  excavating 
around  each  fountain  and  filling  in 
with  gravel.  Where  there  are  movable 
fountains,  they  should  be  shifted  every 
few  days  so  that  bare  spots  will  not 
appear.  Hoppers  should  be  moved  every 
few  days  before  the  grass  is  trampled 
and  scratched  away.  One  poultryman  I 
know,  whose  range  is  on  a  sloping  hill¬ 
side,  moves  his  fountains  and  hoppers 
first  up  hill  and  then  down.  He  keeps 
sheep  on  his  range  and  makes  the 
poultry  fountains  available  to  them 
also. 

Good  range  has  been  beneficial  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  worms  in 
poultry.  It  is  rare  that  chickens  grown 
on  good  sod  show  evidence  of  worms, 
but  I  have  seen  birds  grown  in  re¬ 
stricted  areas,  containing  large  bare 
spots,  badly  infested  with  worms.  Be¬ 
sides  being  thin  and  thriftless,  birds 
harboring  interior  parasites  consume 
considerably  more  feed  than  healthy 
birds. 

The  best  kind  of  shade  for  the  poul¬ 
try  range  is  a  group  of  trees  whose 
branches  are  well  above  the  ground 
so  that  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight  pene¬ 
trate;  cut  off  all  low-hanging  boughs. 
Low-growing  bushes  and  weeds  make 
poor  shade  by  excluding  sunlight  and 
preventing  a  good  circulation  of  air, 
thereby  keeping  the  ground  damp  and 
easily  contaminated.  Where  there  is  no 
natural  shade,  artificial  shelters  must 
be  provided.  These  can  be  constructed 
by  spreading  open  grain  sacks  over  a 
framework  of  poles  or  second-hand 
lumber.  Rows  of  sunflowers,  from  which 
the  chickens  have  been  excluded  while 
the  plants  are  still  small  and  tender, 
will  provide  some  protection  from  the 
hot  mid-summer  sun  if  the  sunflower 
seeds  are  planted  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  Spring.  If  there  are  shade  trees 
along  the  edge  of  the  poultry  range,  the 
growing  pullets  will  soon  find  their 
shelter  if  the  feed  hoppers  are  moved 
a  little  nearer  to  them  each  day.  Once 
the  pullets  have  discovered  where  they 
can  find  shade  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  they  will  instinctively  go  there. 

The  objective  of  each  poultryman, 
whether  producer  of  hatching  eggs  or 
table  eggs,  is  to  reduce  mortality  in 
the  growing  flock  and  produce  well- 
developed  pullets  that  will  lay  good- 
sized,  salable  eggs.  A  permanent  range 
is  therefore  one  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  his  poultry  plant.  By  taking 
good  care  of  these  acres  where  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  raise  healthy  pullets  year  after 
year,  he  knows  he  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  that  goal.  t.  f. 

Vermont 


Birds  can  be  ranged  with  good  success  on  semi-wooded  land,  provided  it  is 
well  drained  and  not  too  far  removed  from  the  farm  house.  These  well  built, 
movable  range  shelters  are  on  the  farm  of  George  Blodgett,  Londonderry, 

Rockingham  County,  New  Hampshire. 
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It  Pays  to  Fatten  Poultry 

Too  often  poultry  raisers  will  catch 
up  a  bunch  of  chickens  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  rush  them  to  market  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  fit 
to  sell.  I  use  no  special  appliances  for 
the  fattening  of  birds  of  any  kind. 
Place  those  desired  to  be  fattened  in 
dry  clean  house,  not  too  large  to  allow 
running  off  their  fat.  Make  sure  to 
keep  a  supply  of  clean  fresh  water  be¬ 
fore  them  at  all  times,  and  give  them 
all  they  will  clean  up,  a  mixture  of 
oats  and  wheat  for  the  morning  feed, 
and  a  liberal  feed  of  whole  corn,  about 
4: 00  p.  m.  If  you  have  milk  or  green 
feed,  such  as  turnips  or  cabbage,  it  may 
be  given  for  the  dinner  meal;  this 
will  cause  them  to  fatten  much  faster. 
However,  I  find  that  suitable  grain  is 
far  better  than  too  much  soft  feed. 
When  grain  is  fed,  make  sure  to  keep 
a  good  supply  of  gravel,  oyster  shell, 
or  coarse  sand  where  they  can  get  at 
it  any  time.  I  have  found  that  by  this 
feeding  method,  a  medium  poor  chicken 
can  be  fattened  in  about  two  weeks. 

Ducks  may  be  quickly  fattened  on 
the  following  ration:  Two  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  one  part  of  each  of  wheat  bran 
and  middlings,  one  part  of  ground  oats, 
and  two  parts  ground  meat  scraps.  To 
this  add  four  per  cent  of  coarse  sand 
or  gravel  and  mix  well  together.  Give 
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Before  you  buy  chicks 

Send  for  your 

rnrr  hubbard 

riftt  CATALOG 


Tells  you  why 

HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

five  .  •  •  grow  fast . .  •  produce 

You’ll  want  this  valuable,  well-illustrated 
catalog!  It  gives  full  facts  why  Hubbard’s 
profit-bred  New  Hampshires  make  more 
money  for  you!  Tells  why  Hubbard’s 
chicks  live,  grow  fast,  feather 
rapidly,  develop  into  pullets  that 
lay  more  eggs  — heavy-meated 
broilers  that  get  to  market  quickly. 

Every  Hubbard  chick  comes  to 
you  direct  from  the  breeding 
source—  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Send  for  your  cata¬ 
log  now! 

I  CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAY/ 

hubbard"  farms 

Box  12.  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  me  your  free  catalog  1 

Name _ _ 


Town 


. State _ 


them  all  they  will  readily  clean  up  two 
times  a  day.  If  you  want  to  force  them 
fast,  give  them  the  mash  as  often  as 
convenient  and  keep  a  dry  grain  feed 
of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  before  them  in 
troughs  all  the  time.  Do  not  allow 
them  to  have  too  much  freedom  while 
fattening  as  they  fatten  much  faster  in 
small,  quiet,  clean  quarters. 

In  order  to  insure  the  highest  re¬ 
turns  on  all  kinds  of  poultry,  one  must 
keep  posted  on  the  best  methods  of 
marketing,  seasons  and  proper  times 
to  market  poultry  advantageously. 
Shipping  to  a  reliable  firm  is  the  best 
way.  There  are  many  buyers  making 
good  money  today  by  purchasing  fowls 
from  farmers,  and  putting  them  in 
proper  condition  for  marketing.  The 
average  bunch  of  chickens  marketed 
from  the  farm  often  receive  too  little 
attention  as  far  as  fattening  and  grad¬ 
ing  are  concerned.  The  farmer  simply 
picks  out  a  bunch  of  fowls  and  takes 
them  to  market  or  sells  them  to  some 
buyer  coming  around  his  place  in  his 
truck,  buying  the  fowls  very  cheap. 
The  dealer  then  fattens  them  and  often 
doubles  his  money  on  them.  In  market¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  fowls,  I  have  found 
that  a  well  fattened  fowl  always  brings 
from  four  to  six  cents  more  per  pound 
than  a  poor,  lean  fowl.  A.  S. 

New  Jersey 


STARTED  POULTS 

i. 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
and 

White  Hollands 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

We  have  poults  from  day  old  to 
ten  weeks  of  age,  Pedigreed  and 
Flock  Matings,  Priced  to  sell. 


VALLEY  VIEW  TURKEY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY 


Liberty, 


New  York 


Phone:  Liberty  485 


IT’S  NEW,  IT  DOES  THE  JOB 

QUICK  DRAW  POULTRY  EVISCERATOR 

PRICE  ONLY  $5.95 

Special:  New  Poultry  Pickers  now  $95.00  and  up. 
Gas  and  Electric  Scalding  Tanks.  Rebuilt 
Poultry  Pickers  Far  Below  Cost. 

Ludwig  Rothschild,  1671  Amsterdam  Ave., 

NEW  YORK  31,  N.  Y.  Tel:  AUbudon  3-7683 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

8.000  Wh.  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H.  Reds  &  Sex-Links. 
April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  ■ 


Six  and  eight  weeks  old  large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Minorca  Leghorn  hybrids.  From  heavy 
laying  egg  bred  strains.  Quality  pullets  grown 
on  free  range.  Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


•  MAPLE  COURT  FARMS  • 

Registered  and  Grade  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  cattle,  all 
ages.  Accredited  listed  and  vaccinated.  Yorkshire  bred 
sows  of  very  high  quality;  males  and  females,  all  ages. 
Our  farm  is  30  miles  from  Waddingtoo.  40  mue3 
from  Odgonsburg  on  No.  31  Highway. 

D.  M.  STEWART,  OSGOODE  STATION,  ONTARIO 


■  PrUnDftIC  backed  bv  Save  feed  and  flock 

I  t  tlllwnlli  0f p  replacement  costs  by 

■  rhooft  housing  Cedarhurst  long 

■■  LOMIV**  Pf  term  layers.  (5  yew 

records  up  to  1006  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right. 
Catalog  free.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


nvT,  w  rrrn  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 

Pf  II  I FTS  Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
lULLClJ  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  biras. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R.  OAK  MO  NT,  PA. 


Mottled  Ancona  Chicks 

The  Breed  With 

“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER’ 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  hreeu. 
Also  4  and  6  weeks  old  started.  Catalog  !'  p,' 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9.  r* 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Teste 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM  y 

Phone  167  Marcellus,  ' 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUAt-1^ 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  lar_ 

Bed  and  Bed-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Lin- 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY.  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs, 

Af  I  F  N’  S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PCLLOBim^hEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  _  CBOS» 

Writ#  for  Partieufcrs  *WARE 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAF0R0.  DELAWA 
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Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  •  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 

Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Or.  Salsbury's 

ROTA-CAPS 


Remove  large  Roundworms,  Intestinal 
Capillaria  Worms  with  Gentle  Action, 


due  to  ROTAMINE 


Only  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota-Caps  contain 
Rotamine.  Gentle,  efficient  action  is 
easy  on  birds.  Economical,  individual 
treatment.  Removes  damaging  intesti¬ 
nal  capillaria  worms  many  other 
treatments  don’t  get. 

Don’t  risk  needless  feed  and  egg  losses 
or  harsher  treatments.  Buy  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Rota-Caps  at  hatcheries, 
drug,  feed,  other  stores,  now. 


DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


As  a  flock  treat¬ 
ment  for  removal 
of  large  round  and 
cecal  worms,  use 
Dr.  Salsbury’s 
AV1-TON. 

nttwir  UUtmeNt 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 

ROTH 

COPS 


c°nn 


10IN6  ROT 


l 


Blacks 
Leaf  40 


Cop>Brush  Applicator 
JUST  makes  BLACK  LEAF  4(L 

dash  in  feathersTN50  much  farther) 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bugs 


Spray  brooder 
house  and 
saturate  litter 
lo  control 
coccidiosis. 


Spray  rooets  and  other  breeding  pieces.  Kills 
red  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  lleas, 
tockroacheSy  ants,  and  similar  pests.  Use 
garden  sprayer.  Treatment  usually  lasts  for 
months.  Also  kills  nits.  FOR  COLDS —  Spray 
thick  mist  over  birds  in  closed  house  several 
times  a  day.  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE. 

TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  BOX  14,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Probably  Mallard  Ducks 

Your  paper  has  only  been  in  my 
house  for  a  liittle  over  two  years  but 
we  rely  on  it  more  than  we  do  any 
other  book  or  newspaper  we  receive. 
I’m  writing  for  some  help  on  determ¬ 
ining  the  kind  of  ducks  I  have.  I  bought 
these  ducks  at  an  auction  and  every¬ 
one  who  looks  at  them  has  a  different 
opinion.  They  have  been  called 
Mallards,  also  old  fashioned  ducks,  and 
blue  tip  teals.  They  are  the  color  of  a 
hen  pheasant,  small,  and  the  tip  of  each 
wing  has  a  one  and  one-half  inch  band 
of  blue  tipped  with  white  on  each  end 
of  the  blue.  Their  tails,  which  they 
often  spread,  look  like  fans  which  you 
would  hold  flat,  and  then  spread  open. 
They  look  just  like  they  might  be 

wild.  L.  M. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  your  birds 
are  Mallards.  Both  sexes  have  blue 
bordered  by  white  on  the  wing.  The 
male  has  a  green  head  and  neck 
feathers  with  a  white  band  around  the 
neck.  The  female,  as  you  have  in¬ 
dicated,  resembles  the  hen  pheasant  in 
color.  The  male  also  has  a  brownish 
breast  and  gray  body  color.  Some 
strains  of  these,  such  as  yours,  have 
been  domesticated  by  selective  breed¬ 
ing. 


Early  Laying  Pullets 

I  bought  some  pullets  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  they  are  crossed  Barred  Rocks- 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  are  fine  birds. 
They  are  now  16  weeks  old.  Now  here 
is  the  trouble:  these  birds  are  already 
laying  small  eggs.  Is  it  good  for  birds 
so  young  to  be  laying?  I  have  18  eggs 
so  far  from  them.  I  am  afraid  that  when 
the  Fall  comes,  they  will  start  to  molt. 
Can  you  give  me  some  advice  as  what 
to  do,  or  should  I  let  them  go  ahead 
with  their  egg  laying?  f.  c.  h. 

Under  the  circumstances  you  had 
better  let  pour  pullets  continue  laying. 
If  you  attempt  to  slow  them  down,  you 
will  probably  cause  them  to  molt  now. 
In  spite  of  anything  you  can  do,  they 
will  probably  molt  next  Fall  anyway, 
so  you  had  better  let  them  lay  while 
they  are  in  condition  to  do  so.  They 
will,  of  course,  lay  small  eggs  at  16 
weeks  of  age,  but  will  no  doubt  eventu¬ 
ally  produce  normal  sized  eggs.  This 
will  depend  largely  on  whether  or  not 
they  attain  normal  size  in  spite  of  early 
laying.  Plenty  of  good  feed  will  help 
them  develop  properly,  and  lay  larger 
sized  eggs  as  they  become  more  mature. 


Millet  Seed  for  Chickens 

I  have  a  small  farm,  22  acres,  19  of 
which  are  tillable,  and  I  am  interested 
in  raising  chickens.  This  is  my  fourth 
year  at  raising  chickens.  I  raise  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  I  am  interested  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  my  flock,  but  the 
question  of  sufficient  feed  for  them  is, 
of  course,  very  important.  As  to  the 
feed  question,  I  would  very  much  like 
to  know  whether  the  seed  from  ripened 
millet  hay  would  make  a  good  feed 
for  my  flock.  As  it  is  a  quick  annual 
crop,  I  feel  that  it  could  give  me  both 
feed  and  litter.  w.  s.  M. 

Lehigh  County,  Pa. 

Millet  seed  is  somewhat  higher  than 
corn  in  feeding  value,  but  is  not  so 
well  utilized  in  the  digestive  system  of 
the  chickeai.  The  average  composition 
of  each  is  as  follows: 

Nitrogen  Free 

Crude  Protein  Fiber  Extract  Fat 

Corn  .  9.6  1.9  67.6  4.8 

Millet  Seed _ 11.7  2.3  69.0  6.7 

The  chickens  will  not  thresh  out  all 
of  the  seed  if  the  millet  as  harvested 
is  used  as  litter.  You  could  raise  more 
feed  per  acre  by  raising  corn  for  grain, 

because  the  yield  per  acre  is  much 

greater  than  from  millet. 


Turkeys  Lose  Neck  Feathers 

I  have  several  pens  of  very  nice 
turkey  breeders.  I  notice  that  some  of 
the  toms  and  hens  have  feathers  off 
their  necks.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
causes  this?  e.  c.  f. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn. 

Loss  of  feathers  on  the  neck  of  your 
turkeys  is  probably  due  to  picking, 
feather  pulling  and  the  general  wear 
and  tear  of  close  living  together.  I  doubt 
if  it  is  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
results  you  must  expect  when  birds  are 
mated  and  closely  confined.  If  you  could 
get  these  birds  out  on  range,  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  stop  this  bad 
habit. 


Good  Profit  on  Eggs 

Albert  W.  Ripley,  of  West  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  has  made  a  pretty  good  record 
in  the  past  six  months  with  his  50  R.  I. 
Red  pullets  in  spite  of  high  feed  costs. 
It  is  as  follows:  7,279  eggs,  sold  at  re¬ 
tail  for  $401.62;  feed  cost  for  same 
period  $134.62;  leaving  a  profit  of  $267, 
or  better  than  $5.00  per  bird.  This 
record  was  kept  day  by  day  and  proves 
what  can  be  done  in  spite  of  increased 
cost  of  production.  Mr.  Ripley’s  small 
flock,  as  can  be  seen,  averaged  145 
eggs  per  bird  in  the  180-day  period; 
with  an  average  retail  price  of  66  cents 
a  dozen.  l.  n.  b. 


Do  3 


CRTS!  MS 

I 


NEXT  TIME  YOU  BUY  FEED, 
ASK  YOUR  FEED  DEALER  FOR 

CALCITE 
CRYSTALS 

Write  today  for  free  samples  and  “Minute 
Library”  on  minerals  in  the  feeding  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  *  Box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


AAA  MATING 

In  this  mating  are  about 

7,000  breeders  1  and  2  years 

old.  All  flocks  are  very 

carefully  culled  and  select¬ 
ed  and  only  extra  large 

breeders  are  kept. 

□  12 . $  5.00 

□  25 .  9.00 

□  50 .  15.00 

□  100 .  29.00 

500 .  140.00 


AAAA  MATING 

These  come  from  our  own  farm  flock  of  2,500  breed¬ 
ers  which  are  2  and  3  years  old.  This  Mating  is 
just  the  thing  if  you  want  them  for  breeding  stock 
or  some  thing  extra  fine  for  market 

□  12 . $  5.25 

□  25 .  10.00 

50 .  16.75 

□  100 .  32.00 

500 .  150  00 


I  Want  My  Ducklings 
Shipped  on  or  About 


□  1000 .  290.00  GIVE  date  wanted 

□  1000 . . .  275.00  (Check  the  number  and  mating  desired) 

Order  Direct  From  This  Ad.  Just  enclose  this  ad  in  an  envelope  .  ...  _ 

and  send  to  Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich  We  ship  Parcel  ^  Gash  with  Order 

Post  and  Pay  the  Postage.  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed,  by  n  Shin  r  n  n 

Michigan  s  Largest  Hatchery..  u  snip  l.  u.  u. 

NAME . 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY, 


.  ADDRESS. 

Box  322, 


ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Featherland  White  Rocks  com¬ 
bine  all  these  qualities  you 
want  in  your  flock  —  High  Egg 
Production,  Top  Meat  Quality, 
and  Beauty.  These,  plus  low 
mortality  and  high  disease  re¬ 
sistance,  quick  growth  and 
feathering  make  them  depend¬ 
able  profit  makers.  Every  Chick 
from  one  of  our  own. 


7,000  Moss.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Cleon  Breeders 


Order  now  for  early  delivery!  Free  story  in 
our  new  folder  —  write  today. 


FEATHERLAND  FARM 


Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.$  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 
N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe.)  17.00  20.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  12. CO  16.50  12.00 

B.W.  Rox,  &  R.I.  Reds  12.00  16.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  12.00  10.00 

Assorted  our  choice..  7.50  5.50 

Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick.  Special  Cross 
Eggs  from  N.  H.  Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  accu¬ 
rate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  the  Old 
Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITI4t0CK 
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CHIO£S$15*00 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SEPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 
DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  1 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


-  RANGE  GROWN  PULLETS  - 

Ready-to-lay  R.  I.  Reds.  Parmenter  strain.  Jan. 
hatched  $2.75.  N.  H.  Reds,  Feb.  hatched,  June  de¬ 
livery  $2.40.  Ready-to-lay  $2.75.  Younger  Pullets. 
Circular.  LOVELL  GORDON,  FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  HOUSES  8x8  AND  LARGER 

Winston  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  or  Phone:  Windsor  8-6398 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Chicks 
shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to  breed 
Shipped  parcel  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 


FOR  OUR 
TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM 
TESTED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


White  and  Barred  Rocks . 

Columbia  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Oraiiftons, 

White  Wyandottes . 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
White,  Black  and  Buff  Minorcas.. 


Non  Sexed  Cockerels  Pullets 
Prices  Per  IOO 

$  9.90  $11.95  $12.40 


10.95 

10.95 


11.95 

3.50 


13.40 

18.40 


1-50 


$5’ 

^^ANY  BREED 
ANY  SEX 
WE  SELECT 
NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 


$7.95 


Per 

IOO 


Bronze,  Baby  Turkey  Poults,  $65.00  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $25.00  per  100. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
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N.  Y.’s  Spelling  Champions 

Again  the  pupils  of  grade  and  high 
schools  of  New  York  State  have  proven 
their  ability  to  spell.  Before  the  war 
the  State  spelling  bee  was  held  at  the 
State  Fair  where  the  finals  were  run 
off.  This  year  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
American  took  charge  of  the  event, 
publishing  lists  of  words  for  weeks  in 
advance,  and  providing  prizes  and 
entertainment.  Community  and  county 
contests  have  been  held  in  recent 
weeks,  to  locate  the  best  spellers  in 
the  72,000  pupils  who  entered  the 
contest. 

Early  last  month  13  year  old  Patricia 
Sehl  of  Clark  Mills,  Oneida  County, 
pupil  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  School 
in  Utica,  spelled  her  way  to  the  State 
championship  at  the  finals  held  in  the 
Lincoln  School  auditorium  in  Syracuse. 
The  word  that  determined  her  status 
as  winner  was  “hallucination”;  and  as 
the  result  she  will  go  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  represent  the  Empire  State  in 
the  national  contest  to  be  held  this 
Fall.  Winner  of  second  place  was 
William  Lee  O’Brien,  of  St.  Mary’s 
School,  Binghamton;  Nicholas  Colabella, 
of  Grant  Junior  High  School,  Syracuse, 
won  third  place. 

A  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  has  been 
manifested  over  the  State  throughout 
the  contest.  The  auditorium  was 
thronged  with  eager  visitors  more 
than  an  hour  before  time  to  open  the 
session,  and  a  fine  sense  of  sportsman¬ 
ship  was  present  throughout  the  event. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  words  and 
of  literature  has  been  stimulated,  and 
prominent  men  and  women  over  the 
State  have  shown  keen  interest  in  this 
trial  of  skill.  m.  g.  f. 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED  to  rent  house,  improvements,  suitable  home 

shop,  on  highway,  easy  N.  Y.  C.  commuting.  BOX 
5298,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Productive  dairy  farm,  212  acres,  9 -room 

house,  running  water,  electricity,  two  hen  houses, 
dairy  bain  and  other  buildings;  price  $4,900.  Wayne 

Wales,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

FOB  Sale:  New  bungalow  on  Route  162;  unfinished 
inside,  22x26  cellar,  electricity,  telephone  and 
school  bus  available;  one  acre  land  and  good  water. 
Price  $2,500  cash,  Sanford  Horton.  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  sale:  160  acre  fertile  farm,  new  7 -room 

modern  bungalow,  20  cows,  milker,  machinery,  silo; 
4  miles  to  Olean;  $17,000.  Edward  Kent,  Olean, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

650  ACRES  in  two  farms,  good  buildings  and  best 

of  land  and  location  ,  sell  both  or  separately  with  or 
without  purebred  Swiss  dairy  and  equipment.  Cana- 
darago  Farms,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. _ . 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  Connecticut,  within  60 

miles  New  York.  Give  location,  price,  full  details. 
BOX  522,  Ridgefield,  Conn. _ 

THREE  lots.  Fort  Lee  section.  New  Jersey.  Good 

location.  Further  information.  Phone:  J.  Baumley, 
UNderhill  3-6703. 


FRUIT  farm:  60  acres,  40  bearing  fruit,  8-room. 

home,  conveniences,  barns.  Owner  ill.  Sacrifice. 
$11,000.  Glick,  Clayton.  N.  .T- _ 

CONTACT  Cooperative  Properties.  Enfield,  N.  H.  and 

you'll  contact  our  15  associates  covering  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire. 


'OR  Sale:  New  bungalow,  two  rooms  downstairs,  two 
small  rooms  upstairs;  along  black  U5p  road,  15 
ninutes  walk  to  lake;  immediate  possession  after 
iettlement  Call  at  Bealer's  gas  station,  five  miles 
ffst  of  Quakertown,  Pa..  Phone:  4919  Pennsburg. 

hVANTED  to  buy,  small  farm  with  electricity  and 

some  outbuildings.  Write  BOX  5292,  Rural  New- 
forker, _ _ _ _ _  - 

151  ACRE  farm,  27  miles  north  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

'  On  hard  surface  road.  Six  acres  woodlot,  10  acres 
permanent  pasture,  135  acres  very  productive  land 
;ractor  worked.  Is  supporting  60  head  of  cattle. 
Modern  10 -room  house,  electricity,  bath,  hardwood 
loors  school  bus,  cow  barn,  30  stanchions,  5  box  stalls, 
irinking  cups  and  2  silos.  Horse  barn,  granary,  hog 
jen  hen  house,  hay  barn,  all  slate  roofs  and  painted 
In  A-l  condition.  To  appreciate  this  farm  you  would 
lave  to  see  it.  I  live  on  and  operate  this  farm, 
timothy  Flynn,  Buskirk,  N.  Y. 


c  \KMS.  ranches  to  650  acres.  Homes,  businesses. 

Wants  1  Lists.  Auto  body  shop,  garage,  gas  station 
md  modern  home,  eight  acres  land  $22,500.  Hendrick- 

on  Brothers  (27th  year),  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. _ . 

TARRIED  man  wants  small  farm,  share  basis  or 
position,  with  modern  home.  Able  at  dairy  farming, 
hickens,  orchard.  BOX  5290,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


'OR  Sale:  Broiler  farm  in  Maryland,  30,000  capa- 
city  and  equipment;  2-story  dwelling,  modern  con- 
eniences.  $30,000.  For  details  write  BOX  5282.  Rural 
<ew-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ . 

’OULTRY  Farm:  Modern  8-room  brick  house,  furnished 

including  electric  stove,  refrigerator.  Bath,  two 
oilets  hot  water  heating.  Poultry  houses.  2,000  layer 
apaoity  fully  equipped.  Excellent  condition.  Running 
rofitable  business  in  South  Jersey.  Immediate  posses- 
lon.  Apply  BOX  5294,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

0  ACRES,  Chenango  County.  Good  house,  barn,  silo, 

$3,100.  BOX  5284,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

2  ACRES,  9  rooms,  bath,  garage;  nice  for  poultry 

farm  or  boarders;  $8,800.  Write  Mrs.  Benson,  439 
toute  1,  Kingston,  N.  Y,  Tel:  Kingston  1602  M. 

)AIltY  farm  wanted:  One  or  two  man  dairy  farm 
wanted,  stocked  and  equipped,  moderately  priced. 
tOX  5299,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ 

VEST'S  1947  catalogue.  Over  1000  farm  and  business 

bargains;  free  copy,  write  Wests  Farm  Agency,  Inc., 

IE-11,  Pittsburgh  17,  Penna. _ . 

'OR  Sale:  Historical  Mohawk  Valley  farm  and 
restaurant,  21  room  Colonial  house,  electricity,  all 
aodern  conveniences.  Barn  ties  40  head  stock.  Brooder 
[ouses  and  equipment  for  2,000  turkeys  and  2,000 
hicks,  double-deck  hen  house,  hoghouse,  149  acres; 
iest  land  in  Valley.  20  acres  of  virgin  hemlock  and 
laple,  200  tree  sap  bush;  taxes  $240  year.  Com- 
detely  furnished,  ready  for  business.  Selling  due  to 
11  health.  Must  see  this  to  appreciate  its  beauty. 
SOX  5305,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

IAIRY  farm,  265  acres,  includes  80  purebreds,  trac¬ 

tor,  full  line  of  machinery,  two  horses,  chickens, 
hree  bams,  granary,  creamery,  pig  house,  poultry 
milding,  all  improvements,  14  room  house,  two  baths, 
elephone.  well  established  farm  and  must  sell  owing 
o  owners  health  being  poor.  Price  $44,000.  Terms. 
IPX  2158,  406  East  149th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. _ _ 

‘'OR  Sale:  Modern  turkey  ranch,  excellent  oppor¬ 

tunity,  well  established  business.  BOX  5307,  Rural 
vcw-Yorker, _ _ _ _ _ _ 

75  ACRES,  dairy,  river  farm,  highest  state  of 

cultivation.  Sacrifice  $15,000  with  terms.  50  other 
arms  to  choose  from  at  all  prices.  Jost,  Miller  St., 
linghamton.  N.  Y. 


4AR  Cornell  University  110  acres,  mostly  tillable. 
Modernized  colonial  9  room  house,  2  bathrooms,  2 
tchens,  hard  wood  floors,  all  improvements.  Bam, 
chicken  houses,  1500  layer  capacity  etc.  Write 
ussig,  R.D.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  or  phone  evenings 
laca  36F13.  _ _ _ 

ODEST  cottage  wanted  for  July.  Quiet,  dependable, 

family  of  three.  BOX  5304,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NORTHEASTERN  Pennsylvania  35  miles  from  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.  or  Scranton,  Pa.,  214  aores  of  fertile, 
level  fields,  good  pasture,  woodland  and  timber.  Springs, 
wells,  creeks  and  a  pond  on  farm.  Fine  large,  2-story 

13  room  house;  bath,  furnace,  electricity,  flagstone 

bottom  cellar.  Good  buildings  for  1300  layers  or  8,000 
chicks.  Bam  with  concrete  basement  for  30  head  of 
stock.  All  buildings  painted  and  wired.  Large  garage, 
shade  trees,  orchards.  Magnificent  views.  R.F.D., 
school  bus,  milk  and  egg  trucks  go  past  house. 
Protestant  Church  nearby.  Fine  home  and  opportunity 
for  daily  and  poultry  farming.  Priced  reasonably.  Taxes 
low.  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Christian,  30  South  Main  St., 
Montrose,  Penna.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  200  acres  best  land;  electrically  equipped 
gas  wells,  water  wells,  creek.  Real  producing  herd 
purebred  Guernseys,  shipping  800  pounds  milk  daily; 
dairy  test  5%.  Best  special  milk  and  egg  contracts; 
600  hens,  2000  chickens;  poultry  equipment,  plucking 
machine,  5  horses,  tractor  and  implements,  excellent 
repair,  3  unit  DeLaval  milkers,  milk  house,  double 
garage,  practically  new  large  barn,  2  houses,  1  furnace, 
bathroom,  yearly  income  $19,000.  11  miles  from 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada's  leading  industrial  city. 
Write  Adam  Calder,  Glanford,  Ontario. _ 

TWO  of  several  exceptional  chicken  farms  offered:  701 
acre  farm  located  on  Finger  Lake,  fine  farm  home, 

6  rooms,  polished  floors,  storm  windows,  screens  and 
swings  for  sun  porch,  2  poultry  houses,  capacity  800 
hens,  2  brooders,  2  range  shelters.  Price  $5,000. 

5  acre  chicken  farm,  5  miles  from  Cortland,  new 
bungalow,  5  rooms  and  bath,  hardwood  floors,  insulated, 
screens,  storm  windows,  swings,  hot  air  furnace,  modem 
in  every  detail,  poultry  house,  capacity  600  hens,  3 
brooders,  2  range  shelters,  equipment  includes  2  in¬ 
cubators,  7400  capacity.  Priced  at  $12,000.  Chick 
business  and  farm:  5  acres,  9  room  house,  bath,  steam 
heating  system,  poultry  house  for  1,700,  barn,  garage, 
output  10,000  chicks  per  week.  Price  $10,500.  Springers’ 
Real  Estate.  Cortland,  New  York.  _ 

DAIRY  farm:  230  acres,  beautiful  fields,  cuts  200 
ton  hay.  New  sugar  bush  ready  in  two  years.  Barn 
burned,  but  enough  timber  ready  to  build  another. 
Nice  house  with  all  conveniences.  On  gravel  road 
just  off  main  highway.  Wonderful  buy  for  a  carpenter 
farmer.  Tenant  house,  so  will  make  two  farms.  Price 
$5,000.  Down  payment  $1,500.  Myrtle  Moscrip  with 
Eastern  Realty  Company,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  144  F  11. 

102-ACRE  poultry  and  dairy  farm.  Central  Vemont, 
operating  with  1,000  poultry  and  33  milking  cows. 
Excellent  7-room  Cape  Cod  house  (brick)  with  all 

conveniences,  100  ft.  barn  with  new  stable.  Bare 
farm  $9,000.  With  above  stock  and  all  tools  including 
new  tractor  and  attachments,  truck,  10-can  cooler 
etc.  $18,500.  Yearly  income  $14,000  gross.  BOX 

5327,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FIVE  Room  house  and  10  acres  of  land  for  sale,  with 
fruit  trees;  spring  water:  near  bus  and  near  electric 
line,  Ben  Ashley,  Bellvale,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  220  acre  dairy  farm  including  60  acres  of 
muck  land.  12  miles  east  of  Syracuse  on  county 
highway ;  half  mile  village.  Good  level  land.  Good 

drainage.  Every  acre  tillable,  2  barns,  2  silos,  chicken 
house  for  1000  layers.  Stanchions  and  stalls  for  80 

head.  68  head  of  Holstein  cattle.  Complete  line  of 

modern  machinery.  8  room  house.  All  buildings  and 
machinery  in  A-l  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Deal  direct  with  owner.  James  E.  Gregg,  Chittenango, 
New  York,  Tel.  2978. _ 

16  ACRES  of  land  over  %  mile  frontage  on  best 
highway  in  Penna.  with  beautiful  largo  restaurant, 
large  living  quarters,  service  station,  many  cabins  in 
beautiful  7  acre  picnic  grove  with  many  tables,  pavilions 
and  fireplaces;  widely  known;  everything  fully  equipped 
and  furnished.  2  car  garage;  450  foot  driveway; 
private  owner.  Owner  occupied  $35,000.  BOX  5313, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

360  Acre  dairy  farm  2  modern  houses  3  bams  and 
other  buildings  75  purebred  Jerseys;  team  horses, 
tractor,  2  trucks  and  necessary  machinery.  Farm  insured 
for  $40,000.  Price  $30,000  cash.  BOX  5314,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  One  large  and  2  medium  sized  farms. 
W.  Byron  Poore,  Greensboro,  Maryland. _ 

HAVE  $6000  or  $8000  down  payment  for  farm  within 
100  miles  from  New  York.  Please  state  all  details 
and  directions  in  first  letter.  BOX  5316,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED  To  rent  small  farm,  with  option  to  buy. 

Write  BOX  5320,  Rural  New-Yorker 
BUNGALOW  for  rent  during  season,  1  large  room  and 

porch  for  kitchen  use.  Carl  Nigl,  Box  29,  Chester, 
New  York, _ 

THREE  Acres,  hard  road,  bungalow',  bam,  garage, 
henhouse,  spring  water,  $2,000  cash.  Hartford 
Walling.  3  Taft  Ave.,  Oneonta,  New  York.  _ 

WO0DBRIDGE:  5  miles  from  New  Haven.  24  acres 
high  rolling  land.  Brook.  Improved  6  room  house. 
Double  garage.  Herbert  Wells,  Southbury,  Conn, _ 

WANT  farm  East  of  Hudson,  within  100  miles  of 
New  York.  Write  D.  T.  S.,  4136  Elbertson  St., 
Elmhurst.  L.  I. _ . _ 

FOR  Sale:  10  acres,  located  near  small  city,  10-room 
house,  furnace,  electricity,  bath,  all  hardwood  floors; 
barn,  tool  house,  hen  house,  garage,  all  in  fine  re¬ 
pair;  one  mile  to  railroad  town;  $4,000.  BOX  5334, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM:  330  acres,  stable  for  50  milkers  and  50 
young  stock,  water  buckets,  10  can  electric  cooler; 
large  hen  house;  7-room  house,  bath;  $15,000  or  will 
sell  with  50  milk  cows  and  all  tools.  On  macadam 
road,  one  mile  to  village  and  milk  station.  F.  W. 
Green,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. _ 

CATSKILLS:  Lovely  three  bedroom  village  home. 

Palenville.  Facing  creek,  beautiful  location,  un¬ 
furnished.  $4,995.  Bargain.  Cash  or  half  down. 
Edward  Hayden,  R.  F.  D.,  Windham,  N.  Y. _ 

VETERAN  with  farm  experience,  wants  to  rent  farm 
witt)  option  of  buying.  E.  Moore,  144-15  Sanford 
Ave.,  Flushing,  L,  I, _ 

208-ACRE  Allegany  County  farm,  near  town  all 
fenced,  plenty  water,  6-room  house,  basement  barn 
for  60  head;  farm  and  tools;  $3,500.  Information. 
BOX  90,  Angelica.  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  This  farm  must  be  sold  within  30  days. 

It  is  owned  by  a  prominent  surgeon  who  has  moved 
from  the  territory  in  which  this  farm  is  located.  325 
acres,  of  which  160  acres  are  tillable.  All  tillable 
land  reseeded  within  three  years.  Large  barn,  con¬ 
crete  stable  has  stanchions  for  45  cows.  Farm  will 
keep  from  85  to  100  head  of  cattle.  Farm  cut  250 
tons  of  hay  last  year.  65  acres  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land.  Buildings  in  excellent  repair.  New  home  re¬ 
cently  finished,  never  lived  in.  Hard  wood  floors.  9 
rooms.  Tenant  house  also  on  farm.  Silo,  tool  shed, 
2-car  garage,  granary,  sheep  shed.  Plateau  farm, 
no  stone.  Entirely  tractor  worked.  Milk  market  at 
door.  The  dwelling  alone  will  cost  more  to  re¬ 
build  than  the  farm  can  be  purchased  for.  Property 
bounded  on  one  side  by  St.  Regis  River.  Total  farm 
priced  for  immediate  sale,  $7,500.  Apply  John  C. 
Stott,  54  North  Broad  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y,  Broker, 
or  Smith  Ramsdell,  Ft.  Jackson,  N.  Y.,  caretaker. 
Farm  located  in  St.  Lawrence  County  five  miles  from 
Winthrop,  Quick  action  necessary.  _ _ 

DAIRY  farm:  Another  excellent  Cortland  County 
farm  with  large  sugar  bush.  Sold  280  gallon  in  this 
poor  season,  at  $7.00  per  gallon.  Farm  160  acres, 
keeps  42,  or  more,  head  of  stock.  65  acres,  tractor 
tilled,  fertile  silt  loam  fields.  New  silo  holds  200 

ton.  Large  house  (could  be  used  as  double)  with  all 
city  conveniences.  School  bus,  milk  route  and  mail 

truck  pass  door.  Nine  miles  from  Cortland  on 

main  macadam  road.  Priced  for  a  quick  sale  at 
$8,500.  Myrtle  Moscrip,  with  Eastern  Realty  Company, 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.  Phone:  144  F  11, _ 

50-ACRE  village  farm  in  Orange  Vermont,  state 

highway,  medium  sized  barn,  5-room  Cape  Cod 
house  in  very  attractive  setting,  electricity  running 

water;  $2,400,  Robert  Ball,  R,  1,  Barre, _ V t. _ 

FOR  Sale:  $2,000,  175  acres;  50  acres  of  meadow,  40 
acres  of  timber,  plenty  of  water,  fair  buildings. 

Down  payment,  easy  terms  on  balance.  James  Allen, 

14  Empey  Ave,,  Camden,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  7%  acres,  main  house  6 

rooms,  bath,  electricity  and  furnace.  Also  3-room 
cottage,  no  improvements.  Four  large  poultry  houses, 
4  brooder  houses.  Need  some  repairs.  Some  fruit 

trees.  Situated  on  heavily  traveled  state  toad,  northern 
New  Jersey.  All  products  can  be  sold  from  door.  Ex- 
ceptlonal  opportunity.  C.  K.  Conklin.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
FARM  plots:  5  to  85  acres  near  lake,  view,  easy 
terms.  T.  Dewey,  Towanda,  Pa. _ 

197  ACRES  good  farm  land,  20  acres  timber,  no 
buildings,  plenty  of  spring  water;  $2,000.  Harry 

Qulnion,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

SIX  clear  acres  bordering  never  failing  creek  on 
macadam  highway.  Kronberg,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Rent:  Two  light  housekeeping  rooms,  improve- 
ments;  New  Jersey.  BOX  5343,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Furnished  house,  barn,  about  two  acres 
(10  lots),  bus,  gas,  electricity,  sewer;  7  blocks 
from  city  line.  Louis  Schneider,  2990  Guilderland 
Ave.,  Schenectady,  6,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Three  to  10  acres  with  large  modern 
house,  also  outbuildings  for  cabinet  shop ;  in  or 
near  large  village.  Cheap  for  cash.  Describe  fully, 
state  price.  S,  L.  Bigford,  Earlville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Six  room  house  or  more  on  Long 
Island.  R.  Brenner,  6222  62nd  Road,  Middle  Village, 
L.  I,,  N.  Y. _ 

65-ACRE  farm,  estimated  1,000,000  ft.  pine  timber, 
35  acres  fertile  tillage;  dwelling,  outbuildings,  six 
miles  thriving  city.  Owner  sacrifice  $3,850,  Free 
catalog  farms,  businesses.  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland.  Calaway  Realty.  Chestertown,  Md. _ 

MAINE  farms:  Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency,  65  Patterson  St., 
Augusta,  Maine. _ 

SEVERAL  fields  for  rent,  both  pasture  and  culti¬ 
vation,  vicinity  Harlemville,  Columbia  County,  New 
York;  very  reasonable  terms.  Write  D.  Drucker,  6 
East  45th  St.,  New  York  City,  or  telephone  I’hilmont 
2028  June  7-8. _ _ 

DIRECT  from  owner,  modern  5-room  bungalow,  fire¬ 
place,  tiling,  etc.  4%  acres,  2-car  garage  with 
guest  rooms,  drilled  well,  beautiful  view.  Suitable 
all-year  dwelling,  chicken  farm,  Summer  resort.  Off 
Route  106.  L.  J.  M,  Box  203,  Honesdale,  Penna. 
WANTED:  Small  creamery  to  buy  or  rent;  within 
50  miles  of  New  York  City.  Cash  waiting.  BOX  5347, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fully  equipped  poultry  and  dairy  farm  in 
Connecticut  and  located  between  Hartford  and 
Norwich  on  hard  road.  Rambling  2-family  farm 
house  and  dairy,  barn  40x100,  Jamesway  equipped, 
38  tie  ups,  around  65  acres  of  pasture  and  woodland 
and  65  acres  of  rich  tractor  wrnrked  land.  Houses 
equipped  for  2,000  laying  hens  besides  brooder  house 
and  summer  shelters.  Running  water  from  180  ft. 
artesian  well  in  all  buildings.  House  has  new  oil 
burning  hot  water  furnace.  Pond  and  brooks  in 
pasture.  School  close  by.  Lifetime  ownership.  Can  be 
bought  with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  E.  E.  Smith, 
Lebanon.  Conn. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  50  acre  farm,  6  room  house,  barn. 

chicken  coops;  $3,300  cash.  Fred  Aho,  R.  1,  Long 
Eddy,  N.  Y. _ _ 

150-ACRE  fertile  tractor  farm,  eastern  New  York; 

136  acres  tillable,  4  acres  woodlot,  good  roads, 
school  bus,  central  location,  12-room  Colonial  house, 
excellent  condition,  7  barns,  slate  roofs,  picturesqflb 
location,  southern  exposure,  creek,  electricity,  abun¬ 
dant  water  supply.  Ideal  for  Summer  home,  tourists; 
$12,000,  BOX  5353,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RENT  with  option  to  buy,  small  farm,  gas  station 
or  road  stand  with  living  quarters.  Send  particulars. 
Stieberitz,  464  East  183rd  St.,  New  York. _ 

WANTED  by  Christians,  house  with  garage  on 
traveled  highway  near  town,  electricity,  good  water 
supply,  garden  plot  necessary.  No  inflation  prices. 
Full  particulars  please.  BOX  287,  Mattituck,  L.  I, 
EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  105  miles  from  New 
York  and  90  miles  from  Philadelphia.  23  acre 
farm  with  nearly  quarter  mile  of  good  trout  stream. 
15  acres  in  level  fields  and  balance  timber.  Four 
room  plank  house,  old,  but  in  livable  condition. 
Electricity.  Large  never-failing  spring  at  •  house. 
Two  sheds.  Five  minutes  walk  to  store.  Attractive 
surroundings.  Farm  is  22  miles  from  Stroudsburg  and 
12  miles  from  Palmerton.  Annual  taxes  $19.  Price 
$2,950.  Terms  of  $950  cash  and  balance  mortgage  can 
be  had.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor, 
Ea3t  Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  120  acre  farm  located  at  edge  of  small 
village,  10-room  colonial  house,  large  dairy  barn, 
price  $3,500.  Write  Craine  &  Miner,  licensed  real 
estate  brokers,  Sherburne,  New  York,  for  description. 
MASSAPEQUA  North,  two  lots,  40x100  $500.  Bates, 
406  East  72nd  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

MODERN  200  acre  50-cow  dairy  farm  with  7-room 
newly  re-modelled  house  with  electricity,  complete 
bath,  modern  kitchen,  furnace.  36x100  dairy  barn 
with  new  gamble  roof,  complete  with  new  modem 
concrete  drive  through  stable,  drinking  cups,  new 
modern  milkhouse,  new  14x50  concrete  silo,  36x50 
storage  barn.  Other  buildings.  50  acres  of  permanent 
pasture  adjacent  to  the  buildings  with  unfailing 
stream  and  grove  for  shade.  8  acres  of  excellent 
timber.  Pasture  is  well  fenced.  School  bus  and 
Rochester  milk  market.  Price  $30,000.  Several  other 
modern  farm  properties  also  available,  through  the 
Haxton  interests.  Write  for  circular.  Inquire  G.  F. 
Britt,  agent.  54  Webber  Avenue.  Oakfleld,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  property:  Six  room  house,  store  room 
with  three  living  rooms,  poultry  house,  two  stall 
garage,  two  acres  land.  Three  minutes  drive  from 
Massillon,  Ohio  Square.  Write  Clarence  Jenior,  BOX 
301  G.  P.  O.,  New  York  City. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  65  acres,  buildings,  woods,  streams, 
productive  soil.  J.  KYZR,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York. _ 

FOUR  acres:  10  miles  from  Albany  in  nice  village, 
state  road,  splendid  house,  barn,  henhouse;  $8,000. 
Half  cash,  easily  financed.  M.  Simpkins,  Voorhees- 
ville,  New  York. _ > 

FOR  Sale,  Selden,  L.  I.,  one  acre  poultry  farm, 
five  room  house  like  new,  electric  stove,  finished 
cellar,  steam  heat.  landscaped,  garage,  poultry 

houses  and  equipment  for  5,000  broilers  or  1,300 
layers.  Reasonable.  Owner.  Tel.  Selden  534-R3. 

Ernest  M.  Stihel,  Spruce  St.,  Selden,  L.  I,,  N,  Y, 
WANT  to  rent  small  farm  with  7  or  8  room  house. 
BOX  5370,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

WANTED — Gentleman  boarders;  private  country  home; 

improvements.  Mrs.  John  F,  Ennist,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Boarders,  elderly  people  or  invalids.  Private 
home,  nursing  care.  Located  near  Lake  One* 1  da.  Mrs. 
Wilma  Knight,  Blossvale,  New  York, 

J3NJOY  Your  vacation  in  clean,  quiet,  modem  farm 
home.  Best  of  beds  and  board.  Adults  only.  Whitney 
Homestead,  Susquehanna,  Pennsylvania. _ 

\V  ANTED:  Modest  furnished  house  for  Summer 
'vacation,  farm  or  country.  BOX  5328,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

COUNTRY  board  wanted  by  two  families,  bathing. 
BOX  5329,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANT  farm  accommodations,  two  weeks  in  July  and 
possibly  week  ends.  D.  T.  S.  4136  Elbertson  St., 
Elmhurst,  L.  I. _ 

THE  Hermitage  at  Milford,  amidst  green  fields,  giant 
trees,  mossy  trails,  lovely  glen,  racing  stream.  Quiet 
comfortable  rooms,  baths,  fireplace,  unexcelled  food. 
$40  to  $45  weekly.  Write  BOX  57,  Milford,  Penna. 
ELDERLY  couple  desires  board  year  around,  within 
100  miles  of  N,  Y.  C.  Clarence  L.  Plank,  104-14 
M3rd  St.,  Hollis,  N,  Y. _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

WANTED:  Summer  boarders  on  farm;  room  and 
board  $25  per  week,  also  rooms  without  board;  one 
4-room  apartment.  Ralph  D.  Compton,  Calif.  Ave.  Ext. 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Middletown  74005. 

AL-BEE  Farm,  Margaretville,  N.  Y.  High  altitude, 
quiet,  restful,  home  cooked  foods.  Reasonable  rates. 
Open  all  year, _ 

BASIC  Villa  farm,  beautiful  spot  for  Spring  and 
Summer.  Adult  vacationists,  quiet,  restful,  modern, 
noted  for  plenty  of  good  plain  home  cooking,  excellent 
beds.  $20  per  week  and  up;  $3.50  daily.  Folder. 
Telephone  Greenville  13  F  23.  Helen  Ditges,  Free¬ 
hold,  New  York. 

ROOM  and  board  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  for  re¬ 
tired,  respectable  gentleman  (pensioner)  who  loves 
the  country.  BOX  5286,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  by  couple  and  two  year  old  child,  a  room 
or  cottage  at  farm  for  Summer;  prefer  boarding; 
commuting  distance  from  N.  Y.  C.  Write  503  at 
570  7th  Avenue  New  York, _ 

NURSING  home  in  Rockland  County.  Rates  from  $150 

monthly.  BOX  5309,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXCEPTIONAL  board  and  care  of  infant,  birth  to 
school  age.  Strict  confidence.  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania.  BOX  5306,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Summer  board  on  farm  for  boy  of  seven. 
Mrs.  Russel  Schlegel,  5  Prospect  Place,  New  York  City 

TEACHER  and  two  children  desire  country  board 
near  bathing;  July  and  August.  BOX  5357,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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FARM  boarding  homes  and  wage  homes  wanted  for 
teen-age  boys  for  Summer  or  longer,  within  loo 
miles  New  York  City.  Inquire  Director  of  Social 
Service.  St.  Christopher's  School,  Dobbs,  Ferry.  N,  Y 

SPEND  your  vacation  on  a  real  farm.  Beautiful 

scenery,  sight  seeing  trips  into  the  mountains 
swimming,  fishing,  boating,  modern  conveniences’ 
Haagen  Farms,  Beech  Creek.  Pa,  Tel.  Mill  Hall  6512 

ROOM  and  board  wanted  for  mentally  ill!  harmless 

white  man;  will  pay  $30  weekly  to  any  race,  creed 
accepting;  country  preferred.  BOX  5365,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

SUMMER  board:  Teacher,  wife,  small  child,  desire 

accommodations  farm,  cottage,  or  hotel  near  lake 
and  community.  Klein,  690  Gerard  Ave.,  New  York 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  honey  contains  no  buckwheat  or 
other  strong  flavored  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.85;  10  lbs 
$5,50  prepaid.  H,  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York . 

HONEY :  Guaranteed  eastern  United  States  honey 

Regular  Gibson  quality  pure  clover  or  wildflower 
5  lbs.  $2.85.  Postage  prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  W  S 
Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y. _ ‘ 

HICKORY  smoked  shrimp.  Ready  to  eat.  Enjoy  the 

delicious  appetizing  flavor  of  our  freshly  smoked 
shrimp  directly  from  the  sea  and  our  smokehouse  to 
you.  Once  you  try,  you’ll  always  buy.  $2.00  a  pound 
postpaid.  Harvey's,  Bowie  2,  Maryland. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 

maple  sugar  $5,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

FANCY  Vermont  maple  syrup  at  production  cost,  $7.00 

gallon;  $3.75  half  gallon.  Sugar  cakes  $1.25  pound. 
Tub  $2.25  two  pound  can;  5  and  10  pound  cans  $1.00 
pound.  All  F.O.B.  Bartonville.  Arthur  P.  Wright 
Bartonville,  Vt, _ 

PURE  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  strawberry,  pineapple, 

grape,  raspberry.  Pound  jars.  Assortment  6  to  box 
$3.50.  Clover-blend  honey  5  lbs.  $2.85.  C.O.D.  David 
Shields,  7  East  Clinton  Ave,,  Oaklyn.  N.  J. 

GOAT  cheese.  Swiss  type,  made  from  100%  goat 

milk;  $1.00  lb.  postpaid.  R.  M.  Rice,  Rathbone, 
New  York, _ 

PURE  maple  sugar:  5  lb.  tins  $5.50.  Small  assorted 
cakes  $1.25  lb.  prepaid.  Insured  third  zone.  No 
syrup.  C.  L.  Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. _ 

BACON :  Country  cured,  55  cents  pound  prepaid! 

Lester  Bartles,  Flemington,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  $8.00  per 

gallon.  Maple  sugar  $1.50  per  pound,  maple  candy 
prices  on  request.  Buddy  Benoit,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

DELICIOUS  Oranges  or  grapefruits  $4.40  bushel. 

Prepaid.  Trial  bushel  to  new  customers  50c  less. 
James  ICimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

DELICIOUS  light  honey:  5  lbs.  pail  $2.35  prepaid; 

6-5  lb.  pails  $10.50  oppress  collect.  Behr  Bros. 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Catskill.  N,  Y. _ 

CLOVER  honey:  Excellent  quality,  mild  flavored.  6 
lbs.  postpaid  $2.65.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Moor- 
land  Apiaries,  Attleboro,  Mass. _ 

HONEY:  100%  pure  white  clover.  5  lbs.  $2.50;  12 
lbs.  $5.75:  60  lbs.  at  35c  lb.  Wild  flower  5  lbs. 
$1.98;  12  lbs.  $4.70;  60  lbs.  at  30c  lb.  All  postpaid. 
Free  sample.  Bees,  State  inspected  $12  a  hive.  Busy 
Bee  Fai.n,  North  Abington,  Mass. _ 

CLOVER  honey:  In  glass  for  your  roadside  market. 

Guaranteed  top  quality.  Case  24  1  lb.  jars  $12.00. 
Quantity  lot  prices  on  request.  Moorland  Apiaries, 
Attleboro,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SAWMILL  for  sale:  commercial  A-24  Belsaw  power 
feed;  little  used.  John  iCiwisild,  Bellport,  N.Y. 

GARDEN  Tractor  wanted.  Neubeck,  North  Patchogue, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED — Old  toys,  1900  or  earlier,  cast  iron  or  other. 
Box  38,  Nanuet,  New  York. _ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lb.  $4.50: 

3  lb.  $5.85,  queens  included.  Booked  full  until 
June  10th.  None  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. _ 

POTATO  planter  for  sale,  one  row,  good  condition: 
$50,  Frank  Teator,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  32  volt,  114  kilowatt  Delco  with  batteries; 

iron,  radio.  William  Slave,  1479  Macombs  Road, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. _ 

CROCHETED  rugs,  pastel  or  dark,  40  in.,  round; 

$6.00  postpaid.  Mrs.  Florence  Beckwith,  Willets 
Ave.,  New  London.  Conn. _ 

FOR  Sale:  300  gallon  Field  Force  sprayer,  power  take 
off,  excellent  condition,  used  very  little.  Cost  $950: 
price  $450  cash.  Jack  K.  Lord,  Dover,  Delaware. 
Phone:  3531. _ _ 

POTATO  digger  for  sale,  I.  H.  C.  one  row,  power 
take  off,  excellent  condition;  $150.  Frank  Teator. 
Red  Hook,  N,  Y, _ _ 

COLORFUL  woven  on  hand  looms,  rag  rugs,  runners, 
kitchen,  stair  carpets.  Maysville  carpet  warp. 
Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  West  First  St.,  Hazleton, 
Penna. _ _ _____ 

WANTED:  New  or  used  kerosene  refrigerator  in 
working  order.  State  make  and  price.  Ed.  Gortz, 
897  Crotona  Park  North.  Bronx,  60,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Two  Wood  Brothers  or  New  Idea  corn 
pickers;  new  or  used  R.  B.  Horst,  R.  5,  Chambers- 
burg,  Penna. _ _ 

WHEN  the  elements  play  havoc  with  power  lines, 

.  don't  wait  for  those  poles  to  bo  reset.  Protect  your¬ 
self  against  losses  through  power  failure.  Keep  thoso 
motors  running  as  usual  by  installing  a  generator 
powerful  enough  to  meet  all  demands.  I  have  two 
alternating  current  generators,  three  phase,  9.4 
K.  V.  A.,  powered  by  four  cylinder  gasoline  Inter¬ 
national  motors.  Excellent  condition,  good  as  new. 
Cost  over  $1,009  each.  What  am  I  offered?  Demon¬ 
strations  Monday  through  Thursday  evenings  at 
2038  32nd  St,,  Astoria,  L.  I.  Benack. _ _____ 

I.  H.  C.  Milker  for  sale,  two  double  units,  one  extra 
pall,  complete  with  motor,-  compressor,  pipe  and 
cocks;  three  years  old,  in  first  class  condition.  If  you 
can  use  it,  make  an  offer.  Frank  Teator,  Red  Hook, 
New  York. _ . 

FOR  Sale:  Kerosene  Cold  Spot  refrigerator.  Excellent 

condition.  Lewis  Crane,  Keiseytown  Clinton,  Conn. 

NEW  2,000  watt  110  volt  AC  60  cycle  single  phrase 
gas  driven  portable  Homelito  electric  generators 
in  original  export  cases  with  spare  parts,  tools,  etc. 
at  fraction  of  cost  to  Navy.  Price  $325.  Walter  V\ 
Behnfield,  Columbia  Road,  Morristown,  N.  J- _ 

WOODEN  lawn  signs,  white  enameled,  black  letter¬ 

ing,  24x5  inches,  $3.00  postpaid.  Print  name. 
Malcolm  Rackow,  Eastport,  N.  Y. _ . 

GUNS  and  cartridges  wanted!  English.  Belgian, 

Austrian,  and  German.  With  or  without  scope. 
Combination  guns,  2,  3,  4,  6  barrel  guns  in  con¬ 
dition  to  use  or  in  bad  condition  for  parts._  Write 
me  description  of  gun  and  makers  name.  Will  pay 
cash.  Joe  Hyatt.  Ridgeville.  South  Carolina. 


WANTED:  Fordson  mowing  machine.  State  condition, 

price.  Sydney  Oxberry,  Bloomville,,  N.  Y. _ , 

ATTENTION  hay  consumers !  Order  your  field  baled 

hay  early  and  save  handling  expenses.  Inspection 
allowed  upon  delivery.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4, 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y,  Tel.  47-282, _ _ _ 

BEEHIVES:  Approximately  1000  empty  bodies,  most¬ 
ly  10  frame,  about  100  covers  and  bottoms,  nearly 
new  45  frame  extractor,  small  boiler,  tanks,  etc. 
First  $1000  takes  complete  outfit.  Equipment  i?  in 
good  condition;  has  had  disease  but  has  been 
thoroughly  disinfected.  Eugene  Potter,  Morley,  N,  JL- 
GRAVELY  wanted,  good  condition;  state  price,  con¬ 
dition,  accessories  first  letter.  BOX  5355,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ 

NEW  1947  Standard  Twin  five  horsepower  walking 

tractor,  power  takeoff,  plow,  discs,  tooth  nsr™'T' 
cultivators  $580.  Erne,  Larchmont  Acres,  Larchmom, 
New  York.  _ _ _ • 


OTTAWA  loader  for  hydraulic  lift,  Deere  tractor, 

B  or  BN.  Never  used.  Cost  $350,  sell  for  $-»»• 

rock  bottom.  J.  Kaufman,  Purchase,  N.  Y. _ - 

FOR  Sale:  1944  McCormick-Deering  model  No.  15 
pick-up  hay  baler  complete  with  engine,  in  e. 
cellent  condition,  used  slightly  two  seasons.  3>i,oo  . 
Mahrapo  Farms,  Mahwah,  N.  J.  _ _ _ — • 


WANTED:  New  or  used  Gravely  or  Caldwell  power 

mower.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  State  price 
reply.  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 
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highest  leghorn  pen 

in  COUNTRY  THIS  YEAR 

Rnhfiock’s  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New  York  test  led  all 
t  ^Phorn  pens  in  the  country  at  the  end 
of  April  with  2380  eggs,  2563.95  points. 
Wp  also  led  all  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Pennsylvania  test  with  2225  eggs,  2199.90 
points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon 
the  farm  that  produced  the  all-time 
world’s  record  pen  of  all  breeds  —  4057 
eggs,  4336.25  points  —  and  that  has  bred 
other  winners  in  the  past. 

CHAMPION  BLOODLINES 
Made  Available  to  You 
We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  you  in 
every  White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase 
from  us.  Get  top  egg  profits  from  a 
championship  strain  ■ — •  order  today  while 
our  chick  supply  lasts!  Entire  breeding 
program  described  in  our  new  catalog  — 
write  for  it! 

Also:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Red-Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  3  R  ,  ITHACA.  N.  T. 


MAMBOttM 

mm  BAR  BCD 

ROBBS 


You'll  get  more  of  the  features  that 
will  mean  profits  in  Chamberlin 
Barred  Rocks:  High  Livability, 
Quick  Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Big 
Eggs,  High  Production,  Good 
Meat.  Backed  by  22  years  breed¬ 
ing  and  5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum 

_ ,  Clean  breeders.  Straight-run  or 

sexed  chicks.  Order  '  now.  For  free  booklet 
and  prices  write, 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6.  -  WEST  BRATTLEB0R0,  VERMONT 


Juniata  Leghorns.  Write  for  Cat:  Photos  and  Prices. 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 


TURKEY  POULTS  For  Sale 

Quick  Service  on  June  and  July  Poults.  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  White  Hollands,  Reds,  Narra- 
gansetts,  and  Blacks.  Sexed  Poults  available  (low 
prices  on  both  Hens  and  Toms).  Write  for  June 
and  July  Prices  Now!  Immediate  reply  to  all 
inquiries.  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

PHONE:  20  F  2,  Box  X7,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


SMALL  WHITE  TURKEY  POULTS  from  PEDI¬ 
GREED  TOMS  and  Pullorum  Clean  Stock.  BITTINGS 
TURKEY  HAVEN,  PLU MSTEAD V ILLE,  PENNA. 

- BRONZE  AND  BOURBON  RED  POULTS - 

Elsie  Hallock,  Warren  R.F.D.  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 

DUCKLINGS 

Prom  our  show  winners.  12  varieties.  Will  guarantee  at 
least  4  varieties  with  any  order.  Sold  in  lots  of 
12-57.50.  prepaid.  Supply  limited,  order  from  ad  today. 

HEARTHSTONE  HAVEN,  HAMPTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

•  MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS  • 

Colored  &  White  varieties  50c  ea.  Dutch  Bamovelder 
chicks  35c  ea.  Exhibition  New  Hampshires  chicks  25c. 

LITTLE  FALLS  FARMS,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 

Muscovy  Hens  $3.00;  Drakes  $6.00;  Ducklings  white  or 
colored  50c  each.  Hatching  eggs  9  for  $2.00.  Meadow 
Brook  Poultry  Fm.,  Box  141,  West  St.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

GOSLINGS  AND  STARTED  GEESE 

From  Excellent  Breeding.  Write  for  Free  List. 
PAUL  MULLER,  FULTON  HAM,  NEW  YORK 

GOCIINAQ  SINE’S  HATCHERY 
^  V,'a  A-  1  11  M  O  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

EMBDEN  Goose  Eggs  and  GOSLINGS  For  Sale 
ERNEST  THOMAS  -  CUBA,  NEW  YORK 

TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS,  8  Weeks  Old  $4.00  Each. 
WILLIAM  LECKIE  -  WANTAGH,  NEW  YORK 

——DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100 - 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

?|ESE  AND  DUCKS  —  NEW  LIST  FREE 

ARK  FARMS  NORTH  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 

1,)0Mj*son 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.25 

New  York  City  Soles  Add  2  cents 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  3Qth.  St.  New  York 


Prowlers  in  the  Poultry 
Yard 

With  the  price  of  grain  for  poultry 
around  $100  per  ton,  with  the  cost  of 
fuel  for  brooding  up  50  per  cent  over 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  with  the 
overall  costs  of  raising  laying  and  meat 
birds  substantially  higher  than  the 
comparative  increase  in  egg  and  poultry 
prices,  factors  over  which  the  average 
farmer  has  little  or  no  control,  the 
poultryman  must  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  any  methods  he  can  use 
for  cutting  down  the  cost  per  bird 
raised.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  the  high¬ 
est  number  of  healthy,  well-matured 
birds  that  he  puts  in  his  laying  house 
this  Fall  or  markets  from  the  chickens 
now  being  raised  that  will  determine 
how  successful  the  operations  for  the 
year  will  be.  However,  there  are  several 
ways  in  which  the  alert  poultryman 
can  conserve  and  save  both  birds  and 
grain. 

Frequently  the  poultryman’s  loss  of 
grain  begins  right  in  the  granary.  Un¬ 
less  the  building  where  he  stores  grain 
is  rat  and  mouse  proof,  the  loss  in 
damaged  bags  and  grain  wastage  is 
surprisingly  large.  A  building  with  a 
cement  floor  and  a  cement  foundation 
extending  six  or  eight  inches  above  the 
ground  is  practically  rat-proof*  and 
hardware  cloth  stretched  over  any 
ventilator  outlets  will  exclude  mice  as 
well  as  rats,  Madeover  barns  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  vermin-proof,  but  no  one 
should  think  of  putting  up  a  combined 
poultry  house  and  grain  room  Without 
making  sure  he  has  foiled  the  rats  and 
mice.  Occasionally  a  mouse  or  two  will 
slip  in,  sometimes  in  a  bag  of  grain, 
but  a  trap  will  usually  take  care  of 
them.  Probably  the  next  largest  loss 
of  grain  is  on  the  range  in  feed  hoppers 
that  are  kept  too  full.  As  the  chickens 
eat,  they  tend  to  pull  the  grain  towards 
the  lip  of  the  trough,  and  if  the  hopper 
is  piled  too  high,  much  of  the  grain  is 
scattered  and  wasted.  Poultrymen  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  windy  locality  have  often  cut 
down  their  grain  losses  by  using 
pellets.  Pellets  are  also  much  favored 
by  turkey  growers. 

Foxes,  skunks,  weasels  and  other 
predatory  animals,  as  well  as  some 
hawks  and  crows,  make  heavy  inroads 
each  year  on  our  poultry  population. 
Their  depredations  can  be  substantially 
reduced  if  the  poultryman  will  be 
watchful  and  vigilant.  Crows  may  do 
a  great  deal  of  good,  as  some  tell  us, 
but  the  farmer  who  has  his  corn  pulled 
and  his  chickens  killed  is  not  in  a 
sympathetic  mood.  However,  he  has 
remedies  in  both  cases.  A  foresighted 
farmer  always  applies  crow  repellant 
to  his  seed  corn  before  planting,  and 
consequently  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  corn  losses.  The  poultryman 
likewise  should  exercise  prevention  in 
disposing  of  dead  chicks.  They  should 
either  be  buried  or  burned.  If  crows 
find  dead  chickens  lying  around,  they 
will  soon  start  to  eat  them,  and  then 
transfer  these  scavenger  habits  to  kill¬ 
ing  and  eating  the  live  chicks.  In  a 
few  days  they  can  decimate  a  flock 
of  small  birds  pretty  heavily.  If  a  crow 
is  shot,  once  they  have  begun  to  attack 
chickens,  and  hung  on  a  high  pole,  the 
other  crows  are  apt  to  pretty  wary  of 
returning  to  the  poultry  yard.  Most 
hawks  (but  not  the  chicken  hawk)  are 
beneficial  birds  and  seldom  bother  baby 
chicks;  and  the  farmer  should  not  get 
out  his  gun  whenever  one  of  these 
birds  comes  in  sight.  Chances  are  that 
the  hawk  is  busily  hunting  for  mice. 

Skunks  prowl  only  in  the  dusk  or  at 
night,  and  they  cannot  get  into  a 
chicken  coop  unless  it  is  open  or  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  Foxes,  too,  con¬ 
fine  their  operations  mostly  to  the  dark 
or  early  morning  hours.  Weasels  and 
mink  are  deadly  creatures  among 
poultry.  Several  years  ago  I  cleaned 
out  a  brooder  house  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  and  put  in  clean  straw.  When  I 
went  to  close  up  the  chickens,  it  was 
almost  dark.  None  of  the  chickens  had 
gone  into  the  house;  they  were  so  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  strangeness  of  the  new 
litter.  I  caught  all  the  birds  I  could 
locate,  but  a  number  ran  away  and 
crouched  down  in  the  grass  where  I 
could  not  find  them.  A  weasel,  though, 
had  better  luck;  next  morning  I  used 
a  bushel  basket  to  pick  up  the  corpses. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  poultry- 
men  do  not  make  a  final  bedtime  round 
of  the  range  shelters  and  brooder 
houses  to  see  that  the  birds  are  in  and 
the  doors  closed.  Of  course  it  is  a 
nuisance  and  a  very  confining  job,  but 
the  night  that  the  owner  decides  it 
is  too  wet  or  he  is  too  tired,  is  often 
the  time  a  fox  or  some  other  animal 
will  decide  to  pay  a  costly  visit.  It  has 
frequently  happened  that  the  profit 
margin  of  a  range  shelter  or  a  brooder 
house  of  birds  is  wiped  out  by  the 
nocturnal  visit  of  a  prowler.  Where 
poultry  is  kept  on  a  fairly  large  scale, 
the  operator  frequently  strings  an 
electric  wire  between  the  range  shelters 
and  keeps  low-watt  bulbs  burning  all 
night.  In  the  Summer  months  there  are 
not  many  hours  of  darkness  and  the 
lights  certainly  pay  for  themselves  in 
the  number  of  birds  saved,  and  also 
two-footed  prowlers  are  much  less  apt 
to  visit  an  illuminated  range  than  one 
in  pitch  darkness.  By  following  these 
simple  but  necessarily  persistent 
methods,  the  wise  poultry  man  can  go 
to  sleep  at  night  without  undue  worry 
as  to  what  is  happening  among  his 
sleeping  birds.  t.  f. 


THE  20  BALANCED  INGREDIENTS  OF  LAY  OR  BUST  IN¬ 
CLUDE  MORE  VITAMINS  THAN  "STANDARD"  AMOUNTS. 
THIS  SAFETY  FACTOR  FOR  RESISTANCE  IS  A  PICK-UP 
FOR  THE  WEAKER  CHICKS  THAT  OFTEN  BECOME  RUNTS. 


tteie's  <3  Nutritional  Jfanf 


ACTUAL  PHOTO  OF  BIRDS 
OF  THE  SAME  AGE  AND 
INHERITANCE 


RUNTS  don’t  pay  their  way. 
They  cost  you  money.  There  are 
several  causes  of  runts.  If  it’s  dis¬ 
ease  or  crowding  or  poor  manage¬ 
ment,  the  feed  won’t  make  much 
difference. 

The  nutritional  runt  shown 
above  resulted  only  from  lack  of 
sufficient  Vitamin  G  in  its  ration. 
What  a  difference  only  one  vitamin 
can  make. 

Vitamin  deficiency  is  often  not  as 


severe  as  this.  Growth  may  be  re¬ 
tarded  only  slightly  —  but  birds 
will  not  be  full-sized  at  housing 
time.  Small  birds  lay  small  eggs. 

Extra  vitamins  in  the  ration  give 
you  a  safety  factor  against  nutri¬ 
tional  runts.  At  the  same  time  they 
promote  greater  natural  resistance. 
They  are  a  pick-up  for  the  weaker 
chicks  and  poor  eaters. 

In  Lay  or  Bust,  you  get  extra  vita¬ 
mins  with  20  balanced  ingredients. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  R.  M I DDLECREEK,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


DR 


Less  than 
IFTING  DUCK 


W.  Pekins  $22.00-100 
Giant  Pekins  $24.00-100 
W.  Runners  $20.00-100 
Hens  $25.  Drakes  $18. 
100,  add  2e  per  duckling. 

FARM,  Dept.  R,  DRIFTING,  PA. 


CAPOMZING 

Have  us  caponlze  your  cockerels  or  teach  you  the 
art  of  caponizing.  Write  for  literature. 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 
Highway  No.  2  at  Lake  Nagog,  North  Acton,  Mass. 


START  ED  CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  AND  HEAVY  BREEDS. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

W.  S.  PELLMAN  Prop.,  BOX  53.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


MEAD0WBR00K  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings,  I00-$24.00.  50-$l2.50.  100%  live  delivery. 

"Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Muscovy  Ducklings  LTpaueS 

Started  select  breeders  $1.50;  started  roosters  25c  per 
pound.  TIDD  HOLLOW  FARM,  ARLINGTON.  VT. 


HAS 

1^6%  Kerosene  94%  A,r  f  Ogl 3.00 

Write  Today  for  large  \uses 
list  of  USES  for  this 

Modern  Labor/.Saving  Tool 

. . 

RN5  quakeptcwm.  PA 


Kedueedpnees  on  June  hatches.  DUCKLINGS,  30 
foe  $7.<KL  fifty  for  $11.00,  $20.00  per  hundred, 

ua,<L«-r-,?rde^,  d,rect-  CIRCULAR  FREE. 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


^  Paltry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Untrue- 
, tlon8.  Free  holiday  calendar.  „ 

mSMSI  ESS-ffl  &  n.v, 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

TANCER  BROS.  42  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

PROMPT  RETURNS  ASSURED. 
S  PD«L»;S2Dty  .Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express. 

Bonded  and  Licensed  —  Established  1897. 

- - -  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  _ 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  FANCY  BROWN  AND  WHITF  crpe 

By  Bonded  Dealer.  Write  to  EDWARD’S  FARIW<> 
185-08  JAMAICA  AVE.,  JAMAICA  .NEW  YORK 


SV^EvTR:?sn^iG.GS  ALL  KINDS 

o.  MtfER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 
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UNNYBROOK 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum 
Clean 

BABY  CHICKS 
SEXED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 

A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  with  rriy  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  -the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  E.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  p*ice  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg-  — 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now 
ready.  Also  Capons. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prices. 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A*  H  O  WARD  FIN  CAR,  Owner. 

BOX  H  —  PHONE  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


GET  KERR  CHICKS 


Bred  for  vitality, 
quick  feathering 
livability.  Hatches 
every  week.  Write 
for  prices. 


KERR 

CHICKERIES 

Frenchtown,  N.J. 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $0085 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS 

Sturdy  attractive  range  shel¬ 
ters,  fully  built  and  painted. 
Assemble  in  half  ail  hour. 
Our  price  is  below  your  cost 
to  build  your  own  shelters. 
Save  feed  and  raise  better 
pullets  on  range.  Shipped  in 

_  flat  sections.  Shipping  weight 

230  lbs.  Also  feeders,  scoops,  etc.  Free  literature. 

BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE.,  -  WARREN,  OHIO 


A  Tested  Disinfectant 

BRRKER’S 


REG.  US  PAI  Off 


POULTRY  DRINKING  WATER 
DISINFECTANT  TABLETS 


wsm 


Ail  Breeders  carefully  culled 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 

ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  - - — 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed 
Shipments  Mon.&Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D  — Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $  0.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anc. .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred.  White  or  Buff  Bocks....  5.00  8.00 

R.  I.  Reds  or  Red-Rocks  Sex  Link  15.00  8.00 

New  Hampshires  or  Rock  Reds -  5.00  lo.UO 

White  or  Black  Giants . .  • .  18.00  20.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  or  Black  Leghorns .  15.00  23.0V 

Barred  Rocks.  New  Hampshires..  18.00  23.00  ^ 

Sexing  guafanteed  95%  correct.  Our  *  yearb.» 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton.  Pa 


12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

20.00 

5.00 

15.00 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

OHLS  BIG- VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rock,  New 
and  White  Leghorns 
growth  and  big 
now  booking  orders 
delivery.  TURKEY 
breasted  Bronze  and 
OHLS  Poultry 
Tel.  11. 


Hampshire,  Hybrid,  Sex-Link 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even 
egg  production.  We  are 

for  late  Spring  and  Summer 
POULTS:  Mammoth  broad- 
Wh.  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 
Yards  and  Hatchery 
CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  Weeks  Old  * 

Heavy  Breeds.  Order  from 
this  ad.  Under  100  add  10c 
per  bird.  Minimum  order  25. 

THE  FARMER’S  OUTLET 

P.  0.  BOX  124, 

Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 


GROSS  BRED-TO-LAY  Chicks  are  big  money  makers. 
Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leghorns,  Holtzapple 
Strain  White  Rocks,  Bishop’s  Barred  Rocks:  also  Buff 
Rocks  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  Giants.  Hatched  from 
100%  bloodtested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guarantees, 
prompt  service.  Send  for  two  Free  Books  -“Care  of  Your 
Poultry”  and  “Catalog  Describing  Our  Stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery 

BOX  103,  -  NEVADA,  OHIO 


BaumCBHOHtR'5  CHICHS 


$12-100. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
Cross  $13-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10-100.  Write  for  prices 
on  sexed  Chicks.  Prepaid.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS— EGGS 

BOW  D  EN3WyAN  D^TTE11^ a'rM^^MANSF1!  E^'d,9  OHIO 


Publisher’s  D  esk 


Inasmuch  as  there  is  great  demand 
for  nylon  hose,  a  fertile  field  is  open 
for  unscrupulous  agents.  We  would 
call  especial  attention  to  one  such 
agent  who  used  the  names  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Mandine  and  represented  him¬ 
self  as  sales  manager  for  the  P’hoenix 
Hosiery  Company.  He  offered  nylon 
hosiery  at  the  “wholesale  price”  of 
$1.00  and  agreed  to  deliver  same  later. 
He  collected  the  dollars  but  never  re¬ 
turned  with  the  hose.  He  presented 
himself  in  other  sections  as  a  Mr. 
Martell  of  the  Pittsburgh  Berkshire 
Hosiery  Company.  He  again  collected 
money  for  hosiery,  which  was  never 
delivered.  We  have  no  doubt  the  law 
will  catch  up  with  him,  but  it  will  help 
if  the  authorities  are  advised  promptly 
if  this  man,  or  unauthorized  salesmen 
with  such  propositions,  appear  in  your 
vicinity.  Ralph  Grecco  was  sentenced 
to  a  year  in  jail  for  mail  fraud  and 
six  months  on  a  lottery  charge  for  a 
similar  misrepresentation. 

I  am  enclosing  some  literature  which 
I  received  after  answering  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Willow  Brook  Farm,  Sellers- 
ville,  Penna.  They  advertise  Giant 
Chin-Chin  Chinchillas.  Are  their  claims 
exaggerated?  mrs.  h.  p.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

We  are  on  record  in  this  column  as 
stating  that  in  our  opinion  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  this  concern  is  exaggerated 
and  misleading.  Our  judgment  is  con¬ 
firmed  in  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  insisted  that  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  this  company  must  eliminate 
certain  misrepresentations  from  their 
advertising.  The  Willow  Brook  Farm 
and  its  co-partners  Helen  F.  Pfice  and 
Thornton  W.  Price,  Jr„  “agree.,  to  stop 
representing  that  under  a  sales  agree¬ 
ment  and  “option  ito  buy  back”  plan,  they 
pay  $8.00  for  does  and  $6.00  for  bucks  or 
any  stated  price  in  excess  of  that 
actually  paid  for  rabbit  young  produced 
by  does  purchased  from  them;  that  they 
supply  materials  for  hutches  at  cost 
when  such  is  not  a  fact;  that  they  have 
engaged  in  the  breeding  of  rabbits  for 
a  period  of  30  years  or  that  Willow 
Brook  Farm  has  been  in  such  business 
for  that  peridd  of  time;  that  their  price 
will  advance  $10  per  trio  or  any  other 
amount  when  such  is  not  the  case; 
that  a  “special  offer”  is  limited  as  to 
time  when  orders  are  accepted  under 
such  offer  when  received  subsequent 
to  the  period  represented;  and  that  the 
breed  of  Chin  Chin  Giant  Chinchilla 
Rabbits  is  hardier,  healthier  and  more 
immune  to  disease  than  any  other 
domestic  animal.” 

The  National  Chinchilla  Breeders  of 
America  give  good  advice  when  they 
suggest  “building  up  a  herd  for  pelt¬ 
ing  purposes  and  not  merely  to  sell 
breeding  stock.”  As  an  investment, 
based  on  selling  the  stock,  the  venture 
would  be  speculative  and  any  success 
will  depend  on  a  person's  ability  as  a 
fur  farmer.  It  is  not  possible  to  raise 
Chinchillas  in  an  apartment.  It  is 
necessary  to  devote  time  and  money 
to  the  work  and  have  a  real  fur  farm 
business.  Prices  vary  and  pelts  are 
strictly  graded.  The  advice  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  animals  for  breeding  is  investi¬ 
gate  the  company  or  individual  selling 
them. 

Referring  to  a  comment  from  a 
reader  early  in  March,  there  is  a  law 
and  a  good  one  for  curbing  extravagant 
advertising.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  recently  enjoined  the  Burgess 
Seed  and  Plant  Company,  Galesburg, 
Michigan  from  advertising  and  selling 
coffee  beans.  The  1947  catalog  adver¬ 
tises  soybeans  which  may  be  used  for 
coffee.  As  for  the  other  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk  vegetables  advertised  by  the 
same  company,  can’t  we  all  have  a 
minute  out  for  a  good  laugh  while  we 
are  engaged  in  the  serious  business  of 
armchair  gardening?  Readers  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  have  been  admonished  so 
often  to  deal  with  reliable  firms  that 
none  of  us  should  be  deceived. 

New  York  R.  d. 

Extravagant  advertising  creeps  out 
each  year.  Often  an  old  scheme  is 
resurrected  under  a  new  name.  Novel¬ 
ties  are  boomed,  which  turn  out  to  be 
freaks  of  nature  and  the  exorbitant 
sums  paid  for  them  are  just  so  much 
money  thrown  to  the  wind.  Our  friend 
gives  the  best  solution — deal  with  re¬ 
liable  firms.  Otherwise  too  often  the 
farmer  has  the  experience  and  the 
disappointment. 

A.  B.  Gilman,  claiming  to  represent 
the  National  Training  Service  of 
Chicago  induced  my  daughter  to  pay 
$30  for  a  $90  course  by  which,  he 
claimed,  she  would  be  eligible  for  a 
Civil  Service  job.  This  was  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1946.  She  made  a  payment  in 
December  and  it  was  returned  by  an 
Elmira  lawyer.  Can  you  help  us  get 
the  $30  back?  E.  B. 

New  York 

There  is  no  hope  of  any  refund  in 
this  case.  We  are  advised  that  A.  B. 
Gilman  is  in  the  Federal  Penitentiary 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  school  has  been 
discontinued  definitely.  Many  letters 
are  being  received  but  no  refunds  of 
any  kind  are  available. 


On  October  10,  1946,  two  of  my  cows 
were  knocked  down  on  the  highway 
by  a  large  truck  which  was  carrying  a 
large  load  of  lumber  and  had  no  brakes. 
Both  cows  had  to  be  killed  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  $50  for  the  carcasses.  The  truck 
driver  was  insured  with  the  Travellers 
Insurance  Company  and  their  investi¬ 
gator  asked  for  a  sworn  statement  of 
the  value  of  the  cows  and  the  receipts 
for  the  carcasses,  and  upon  receipt  of 
same  promised  that  a  check  would  be 
sent  for  the  full  amount,  less  the  $50 
I  had  received.  Now  the  company 
balks  at  the  veterinarian’s  appraisal 
of  $225  each  and  offers  $200  each.  I 
could  not  replace  them  at  that  figure. 
Could  you  make  them  see  the  light? 

New  York  m.  b. 

We  could  not  get  a  better  settlement 
for  our  reader,  though  we  feel  he  was 
entitled  to  the  amount  he  asked.  The 
company  arbitrarily  stated  a  local  ap¬ 
praiser  would  naturally  favor  a  resi¬ 
dent  and  they  would  not  accept  his 
figure.  The  animals,  naturally  could 
not  be  held  and  their  own  investigator 
agreed  originally  to  pay  the  full 
amount.  There  was  a  further  loss  of 
the  revenue  for  the  milk  of  these  two 
cows  which  was  considerable,  as  milk 
prices  were  high  at  the  time;  but  the 
insurance  company  considered  that 
such  an  argument  would  not  hold  water. 
We  think  a  jury  of  farmers  would 
radically  disagree  with  their  decision 
on  both  points.  However  the  company 
refused  to  allow  more  than  $200  apiece 
for  the  cows  but  “graciously”  allowed 
$5.00  for  the  veterinary  fee.  Check 
for  $355  was  received  from  them.  The 
settlement  was  accepted  as  a  suit  would 
have  been  prolonged  and  expensive, 
but  we  cannot  feel  that  it  was  just.  We 
are  very  disappointed  in  the  attitude 
of  the  company  and  hope  the  president 
of  the  insurance  company  will  see  this 
report. 

A  year  ago  we  sold  a  battery  for 
raising  baby  chicks  to  Warren  Candee, 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  for  $150.  He  paid  $100 
when  he  took  it,  promising  to  pay  the 
balance  in  two  weeks.  I  have  written 
and  telephoned  and  he  keeps  making 
romises,  but  no  money  is  forthcoming, 
wonder  if  you  can  get  the  $50  for 
me?  I  would  be  greatly  obliged. 

New  York  e.  o.  d. 

Failure  to  respond  to  our  requests 
for  payment  necessitated  giving  the  ac¬ 
count  to  an  attorney  for  collection.  The 
attorney  failed  in  his  attempts.  He  re¬ 
turns  the  claim  with  the  report  that 
Elmer  Candee  “is  replete  with  prom¬ 
ises  to  creditors  which  are  never  kept,” 
and  from  past  experience  this  debtor 
will  not  pay  any  claim  without  being 
forced  by  suit.  It  is  said  he  has  a  great 
number  of  creditors,  many  of  whom  have 
brought  suit  and  been  unsuccessful  in 
collecting  as  Candee  is  said  to  be 
practically  insolvent.  This  is  an  un¬ 
enviable  record. 

We  have  been  subscribers  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  a  good  many  years  and 
just  could  not  get  along  without  it. 
That  is  why  I  am  writing  you  as  I  want 
sincere  advice.  Is  a  person  required  to 
have  a  license  to  manufacture  and  sell 
such  things  as  cough  syrup  or  hand 
lotion  or  some  similar  home  prepara¬ 
tions?  o.  c. 

If  you  were  merely  making  them  for 
your  own  use  and  perhaps  giving  some 
away,  it  would  not  be  manufacturing 
in  the  broad  sense  and  you  would  not 
need  a  license.  However,  if  you  were 
to  put  up  the  preparations  for  sale,  a 
license  would  be  required.  In  addition 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  license 
to  procure  some  ingredients  and  you 
would  have  to  register  the  formulae 
in  Albany.  The  law  requires  listing 
the  various  ingredients  on  the  bottle. 

George  McBride,  who  operated  the 
McBride  Export  Company  at  508  West 
55th  Street  is  accused  of  swindling  rela¬ 
tives  of  destitute  Germans  out  of 
$22,000.  He  has  been  indicted  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  on  charges  of  using 
the  mails  to  defraud.  McBride  could 
not  be  found  after  the  indictment  was 
returned.  David  Smith  of  New  York 
was  indicted  as  an  accomplice.  He  is 
said  to  have  cashed  the  checks  sent  to 
McBride  for  the  transmission  of  food 
to  Germany.  McBride  advertised 
“Merkules”  food  packages  in  German 
papers  mostly  in  Wyoming  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Prices  asked  ran  from  $17.60 
to  $40  with  delivery  from  Denmark  or 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  advertising 
stated  they  were  guaranteed  by  Lloyds 
of  London.  Another  case  of  making 
sure  you  are  dealing  with  a  reputable 
concern  before  paying  out  your  cash. 

We  list  another  scheme  which  has 
been  used  with  some  profit  to  the 
originators,  but  which  proves  a  dis¬ 
appointment,  loss  and -fraud  for  those 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  run  in¬ 
to  it.  Labeled  imitation  pepper  is 
bought  by  counterfeiters,  who  repack¬ 
age  it  and  sell  it  as  real  pepper.  The 
imitation  pepper  is  made  up  of  corn 
starch,  salt  and  ground  cottonseed  hulls 
with  a  dash  of  oil  of  pepper.  We  marvel 
at  the  ingenuity  of  schemes.  In  this  new 
development  if  these  pepper  counter¬ 
feiters  work  in  your  locality,  readers 
will  do  a  great  service  if  they  will  re¬ 
port  to  the  Food  and  Drug  authorities. 
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Described  in  detail  in  the 
most  elaborate,  colorful! 
and  informative  poultry 
catalog  ever  published! 
No  matter  where 
you  buy  chicks, 
read  our  catalog 
before  placing 
your  order.  Send 
for  your  copy 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WE  HE  CHICKS 

REDUCED  Summer  prices 

R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 
If  Specialized  Flocks 

F  fjH  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings  —  write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.  J.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
FREE  CATALOG. 


T7.  S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Aroand 

CATALOG 
FREE' 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  F-3,  Vineland,  N.J. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

200-335  EGG  R.O.P.  SIRED 


Kind  You  Need  For 
Real  Egg  Producers 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  for 
extra  chick-health  protection. 
Royal  Mating  Chicks,  200-335 
egg  R.  O.  P.  sired  for  7  con¬ 
secutive  years.  Famous  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains.  Your  choice  of 
Purebred,  Crossbred  or  Hy-Line 
Chicks,  the  new  kind  of  chicks 
bred  like  hybrid  corn.  Reason¬ 
able  prices  because  all-year 
hatching  reduces  costs. 


NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery 
Box  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog 
Write  Today 

NEUHAUSER 

Hatcheries,  Inc. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LAYERS! 
ORDER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 

il  AC  11  CD  pedigreed 
IflUollLK  LEGHORN  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 

All  Chicks  Shipped  PREPAID. 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  Unsex.  Pul’tS  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. . $12.00  $22.00  $2.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds  14.00  20.00  3.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  22.00  4.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Spec.)  16.00  23.00  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  17.00  I L00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE.  ONE 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  and  EGO  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  Catalo„, 
giving  full  information  of  breeders,  farm  and  liatcii- 
ery.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk.  Prop. 
BOX  RN.  RT.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


READY  MADEnFiflRf ADYto  LAY  SDOS 
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CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  1NC- 
5-D  Burnside  Ave.,  East  Hartford  8, 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ ' _ 


-  HELP  WANTED 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre- 

vlous  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
.Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 
ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 

Massachusetts. _ 

WANTED:  Single,  sober,  able  bodied  man  to  operate 
milking  machines  and  do  general  farm  work;  wages 
$100  to  $125  per  month  with  room  and  board.  BOX 
5104,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

MILKERS:  Must  be  familiar  with  De  Laval  milking 

machines.  Top  wages  offered  for  experienced  men. 
Home  with  all  conveniences  including  room  and 
board.  State  age,  qualifications.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms, 
750  Union  Are.,  Union,  New  Jersey. _ 

WOMAN :  Cook  and  general  houseworker,  must  be 

able  to  serve.  Clean,  reliable  and  willing.  Holland, 
German  or  Scandanavian  preferred.  Nice  home  sur- 
burban  New  Jersey.  Good  pay,  kind  treatment, 
plasant  room.  Keply  stating  age,  previous  experience, 
references.  BOX  5145,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Assistant  manager  on  one  of  the  largest 

New  York  State  turkey  breeding  farms.  'Modem 
house  furnished.  Write,  giving  complete  experiences 
and  salary  expected  to  BOX  5179,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  f’emale  and  male  employees  at  Hudson 

Biver  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Imme¬ 
diate  appointments.  Registered  nurses  $2,040-$2,640 
per  year.  Ward  attendants  $1,600-$2,200  per  year. 
86  days  off  duty  per  year  with  pay  and  liberal  sick: 
time  allowances  and  care  with  pay.  Quarters  at  hospital 
available  at  moderate  rates.  Applicants  may  call  at 
hospital  or  write  Dr.  Wirt  C.  Groom,  Acting  Senior 
Director.  _ ’ _ _ 

WANTED:  Capable  young  man,  experienced  milker 
and  farm  worker  and  able  to  run  a  retail  milk 
route;  $150  per  month.  References  required.  BOX 
5198,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EAKN  while  you  learn.  Professional  nursing  career 
for  male  and  female  high  school  graduates  with 
chemistry  and  one  other  science,  three  year  course 
leading  to  registered  nurse  license.  $30  monthly 
stipends,  small  entrance  fee.  Apply  Principal.  School 
of  Nursing,  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale, 
New  York, _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Man  full  time;  experienced  gardener 
and  chauffeur.  Woman,  general  housework  and  cook. 
Will  give  modern  3-room  cottage,  fully  equipped. 
Position  located  in  Scarsdale.  Write  salary  wanted 
and  references.  BOX  R-1586,  Equity,  113  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  18. _ _ 

WANTED:  Farmer  gardener,  single,  for  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y.  16  acre  estate,  experienced  care  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Knowledge  of  poultry  and  cows 
helpful,  not  essential.  Offer  comfortable  home  year 
round,  steady  job.  Write  stating  qualifications  and 
annual  salary  desired.  BOX  5242,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WOMAN  capable  doing  simple  home  style  cooking, 
Dutchess  County  boarding  school.  Help  given  with 
vegetables,  pots  and  pans.  No  dishes  to  wash.  Woman 
with  child  acceptable.  Greer  School,  Hope  Farm, 
Dutchess  County,  Now  York. 

WANTED:  A  graduate  nurse  to  work  in  private 
school  on  North  Shore  of  Long  Island.  Can  use  a 
nurse  past  middleage  or  a  nurse  with  a  child. 
Permanent  year  round  position.  BOX  5253,  Rural 
New-York, _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Man  for  vegetable  garden  and 
lawns  and  outdoor  work.  Wife  as  houseworker;  must 
be  recommended.  Estate  located  in  Hunter,  N.  Y.  BOX 
5261,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

HELP  wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 
single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys. _ _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  for  purebred  Guernsey  herd; 

modern  house  and  usual  privileges.  State  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  wages  desired  in  first  letter.  BOX  5267, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — General  farmer.  Must  have  experience  in 
handling  of  modem  equipment,  planting  and  crop 
rotation.  Modern  farm  located  in  Southern  Vermont, 
Excellent  living  quarters  including  heat  and  lights. 
Salary  $150.00  per  month.  In  first  letter  give  ex¬ 
perience,  size  of  family  and  references.  Polymeadows 
Pa  mi,  .South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. _ 

COOK.  Woman,  must  bake  good  pies  and  cakes.  Food 
served  American  home  style.  Good  salary,  room  and 
board.  Write  or  call.  Saddle  Lake  Ranch,  Wilton, 
New  York.  Phone:  Glens  Falls  2-7295. 

YOUNG  man,  experienced  in  creamery  work.  Must 
have  good  habits  and  best  of  reference.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  326 
Ridge  Road,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker,  plain  cooking  for  two  in  the 
family;  Westchester  near  N.  Y.  C.  Good  wages  and 
living  quarters.  BOX  5296,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  for  general  housework;  two 
in  family.  References  required.  Mrs.  R.  Hughes, 
Oakland,  N,  J.  _ 

TWO  experienced  single  men  to  work  in  barn  with 
Ayrshire  cattle.  Good  living  conditions  and  good 
pay.  Robert  L.  Knight,  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I. 

WOMAN  wanted  to  help  in  general  kitchen  work  in 

Summer  resort  in  Catskill  Mts.  Good  wages.  Mrs. 

N.  Schirmer,  Greenville,  N.  Y. _ , _ 

DAIRY  man,  experienced  in  short  time  pasteurizer. 

...  Write  BOX  5293,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED;  Experienced  poultry  man,  handy  and  good 

worker;  excellent  opportunity  right  man,  take  over 
managership  of  large  commercial  farm.  Also  wanted 
elderly  man  to  work  around  young  stock.  Please  give 
full  information  and  salary  desired.  P.  O.  BOX  190, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 

general  public  hospital;  beginning  cash  salary  $2400 
yearly,  plus  meals  while  on  duty  and  laundering  of 
uniforms,  $2640  for  service  in  tuberculosis,  contagion 
and  psychiatry.  Living  in  optional  with  deduction  of 
$600  yearly  for  complete  maintenance.  Annual  incre¬ 
ments  of  $135  first  year  and  $150  thereafter  for  satis¬ 
factory  service.  Established  retirement  pension  system, 
generous  sick  leave  and  vacation  policy.  Pleasant 
environment  within  one  hour  of  New  York  City.  Must 
be  licensed  or  eligible  for  licensure  in  New  York 
State.  Apply  Director  of  Nursing,  Grasslands  Hospital, 
Valhalla,  N.  Y. _ _ > _ 

SMALL  modern  dairy  needs  middleaged  childless 

couple;  man  help  milk,  general  chores.  Wife  to  cook, 
household  tasks.  No  liquor.  Separate  three  room 
apartment,  board.  Salary  open.  Thomas  Oakes,  R.  D. 

2,  Boonton,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  for  cooking  and 

general  housework  in  family  of  three.  Excellent 
two  room  apartment  with  bath  for  own  use.  Good 
wages,  in  reply  give  experience  and  references. 
Robert  W,  Watt,  30  Morris  Ave. .  Morristown,  N.  J. 

1,AI-uY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 

.  thtmer.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
th®  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J. _ _ 

COUPLE:  White,  no  children,  for  small  poultry  farm 

tn  New  Jersey.  Man  to  do  general  farm  work; 
Vorker  *°r  housework-  Write  BOX  5288,  Rural  New- 

^OUNG  Woman  on  poultry  farm,  housekeeper.  Alone, 

— Permanent,  BOX  5285,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK-  General  houseworker,  pleasant  home.  New 

j-anaan,  Conn.,  two  children,  references,  white, 
igo__a  week.  BOX  5280,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

'  V/ARLE,  aggressive  farm  equipment  salesman  to 

Ymtese,nt  fir6t  line  manufacturer  to  dealers.  New 
oik  and  Pennsylvania,  BOX  5301,  Bural  New.Yorker, 


SINGLE  man,  operator  for  16  acres  orchard  and  up 
to  40  acres  cultivated  land.  Mechanized  farm,  mod¬ 
ern  living  quarters.  Write  giving  qualifications.  BOX 
5281,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Couple  to  work  on  mink  ranch  in  New 

England,  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Beautiful 
four  room  dwelling  with  steam  heat,  refrigerator,  gas 
stove  and  ail  modern  improvements  furnished.  BOX 
5300,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  handy  man  for  country  house  with  poultry 
farm.  Wooster  House,  Simsbury,  Conn.  Tel.  852/5. 


BUTCHER:  Good  all  around  man  for  country 

slaughterhouse.  Write  particulars  to  BOX-'5302, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper,  girl  or  woman  foy  couple 

and  one  school  boy ;  good  salary.  For  information 
write  M.  Glick,  140  Broadway,  Montlcello,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  1478. 


WANTED:  Married  man,  experienced  in  general  and 

dairy  farming.  Top  wages  and  6-room  house.  Must 
be  sober  and  industrious.  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 
BOX  5303,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-Herdsman,  up-to-date  farm,  purebred 

cattle,  good  condition  for  right  man,  give  particulars 
in  reply.  Otto  Wild,  R.  D.  1,  Laurens,  N.  Y, 


WOMAN  for  general  housework,  reliable,  willing, 

accustomed  to  rural  conditions,  able  to  serve  in 
dining  room.  Small  hotel  in  Adirondacks  Season 
June  25  -  October  15.  $18  per  week,  room,  board.  BOX 
5308.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Couple,  woman  for  cooking  and  housework; 

man  for  outside  work  and  some  housework,  or  a 
cook  alone.  Permanent  position  in  country.  Two  in 
family.  The  Misses  Merritt,  Quaker  Brook,  Patterson, 
N.  i  Y,  Telephone  Danbury,  Conn.  1568-J2. 


MAN  or  man  and  wife:  quarters,  salary  and  con¬ 

veniences  in  exchange  for  care  of  chickens  and 
yard.  Address  Bettye  Conser  Clancy,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  "The  Hermitage.” 


WANTED — Couple  on  country  place  Bucks  County,  Pa., 

woman  for  housework,  laundry,  have  new  G.  E. 
washing  machine;  man  lawns,  gardens,  waxing  floors, 
prefer  some  knowledge  animals.  Good  pay,  pleasant 
room  in  garage,  must  have  good  references.  Write  BOX 
5310,  Rural  New-Yorker  for  appointment. 


MAN  Wanted  to  work  with  poultry,  room  and  board, 

Manzoni’s  Poultry  and  Dairy  Ranch,  Coram,  L.  I. 

WANTED:  Two  motherly  women  as  house  mothers  for 
children  from  broken  homes.  Good  salary,  room  with 
private  bath,  board  and  laundry.  Write  Superintendent, 
Children’s  Home,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  single.  Houseman,  driver’s  license.  Sea- 

shore.  Summers.  Winters,  Florida,  with  couple. 
First  letter  state  wages,  when  free.  BOX  393,  Rye, 
New  York, _ _ _ 

FARMERS:  Thoroughly  experienced  field  and  barn 

work  on  modem  dairy  farm.  Must  operate  modem 
farm  machinery,  strictly  sober,  steady  job.  Modem 
living  quarters,  fuel  and  electricity  free.  Write  age, 
experience,  references,  size  of  family,  salary  expected, 
when  available.  BOX  5311,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MECHANIC:  Thoroughly  experienced  to  maintain  and 

operate  modern  farm  equipment  and  trucks  on  modem 
dairy  farm;  licensed  chauffeur.  Modem  living  quarters, 
electric,  and  fuel  free.  Write  fully  age,  experience, 
references,  size  of  family,  salary  expected.  BOX  5312, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

ELDERLY  Woman  to  assist  wife  with  housework  and 

care  of  children.  Good  farm  home  and  lasting  position 
for  right  person.  Write  Box  65,  Millers  Falls,  Mass. 
GOOD  Job  and  home  for  experienced  couple  on  cattle 
farm.  Family  of  3  or  4  welcome.  I.  Katz,  Barrett 
Ave.,  HoltsviHe,  Long  Island,  New  York.  _ 

MILKER,  Single,  to  work  on  farm  containing  one  of 

the  best  herds  of  purebred  Jerseys  in  the  country. 
Nice  boarding  facilities.  Excellent  opportunity  to  learn 
and  will  pay  the  right  applicant  well.  Farm  located! 
toay  Jersey  shore.  Write  fully  giving  telephone  number. 
BOX  5315,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER —  Cook.  Capable  woman,  must  like 

children,  pleasant  home;  electric  dishwasher,  laundry 
sent  out.  Own  room  and  bathroom.  Good  salary.  Charac¬ 
ter  references  requested.  Mrs.  Robert  Smith,  Oakland 
Ave.,  Monroe,  New  York.  Phone  5381, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER — Retired  Yankee  farmer,  on  farm, 
outskirts  of  village,  2  adults.  BOX  5319,  Bural 
New-Yorker. 


COOK,  Houseworker  wanted  in  Westchester  County. 

Two  adults  in  family,  all  conveniences.  References 
required.  BOX  5321,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER —  Dutchess  County,  married,  no  children 
Experienced  gardening,  light  farming,  handy  with 
housekeeper  on  owner’s  occasional  visits. 
$150.00  light,  fuel,  produce.  State  age,  experience, 
references.  BOX  5322,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Reliable  married  man  for  year  around  job 

mechanically  inclined,  to  run  tractors  and  milking 
machines,  no  liquor.  $150*.  06  month,  4  room  house 
bath  and  furnace;  only  neat  family  need  apply.  Give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Walter  Behrman, 
Newton,  New  Jersey. 


YOUNG  Woman  to  care  for  children  at  seashore  resort 

in  Jersey.  Should  be  available  by  June  15th.  For 
full  details  phone  Kearny  2-6280  or  write  Mrs.  Ruth 
Humphries,  P.O.  Box  72,  Harrison,  New  Jersey. _ 

A  Mother’s  helper.  In  a  country  home  with  a  Christian 
family.  Exchange  references.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ring, 
Conneaut,  Ohio. 


WANTED:  Man,  elderly,  sober  and  willing  to  do  light 

work  and  chores  in  return  for  room  and  board  and 
a  good  home.  BOX  5326,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Married  man.  Care  of  fires  and  general 
maintenance  In  private  school.  Drivers  license. 
House,  heat  and  good  salary.  Work  for  wife  also. 
References.  BOX  5331,  Rural  New-Yorker 


GARDENER:  No  children.  Handyman,  driver’s  license, 

Wife,  laundry,  electric  machines.  Board  extrs 
gardener,  (rooming  elsewhere),  private  kitchen,  niceli 
furnished  Quarters.  Last  couple,  four  years.  Twc 
acres,  on  bus  lines,  near  towns.  No  live  stock.  Tw< 
in  family  employing  cook-houseworker.  State  wages 
when  available  first  letter.  BOX  95,  Harrison,  N.  Y 


WANTED:  Poultryman,  single,  permanent  position  on 

Long  Island.  Near  village.  Room  and  board.  State 
experience  and  salary  desired.  BOX  5332,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework.  Two  adults.  Plain 
cooking.  No  heavy  cleaning  or  laundry.  Own  room 
and  bath.  Excellent  wages.  References  required.  Mrs. 
Herbert  Goodwin,  Monroe,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Young  woman  for  general  housework. 

Summer  months,  beginning  June  1st.  On  modern 
farm  located  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Two  adults,  boy  4. 

Own  room.  BOX  5338,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  Now:  Girl  or  woman  to  help  in  small  re- 
toed  boarding  house.  Must  be  clean,  willing,  re¬ 
liable  and  able.  State  particulars  and  salary  desired. 
Charles  J.  Kurz,  Roosa  Ave.,  Montieello,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Several  girls  or  women,  general  house- 

work  in  small  refined  boarding  house.  Must  be 
dean,  willing,  reliable  and  able.  Modern  equipment. 

I  ur  Summer  months.  State  particulars,  salary  desired. 
Ideal  for  mother  with  two  or  one  child  of  working 
age.  Charles  J.  Kurz,  Roosa  Ave.,  Montlcello,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN :  Ward,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry  at- 

tendants  in  State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives. 
Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United  States 
citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be  residents 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $125  per  month  and 
room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week,  4  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thlells,  N.  Y. _  , 

WANTED:  Married  man,  steady,  sober,  reliable  to 
do  machine  milking,  general  farm  work.  Comfor- 
able  house.  Top  wages.  References.  Clearview  Farms 
Swedesboro,  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED:  Woman  finder  50,  general  housework; 

some  assistance  gardening;  attractive  farm  home  in 
Berkshires.  Pleasant  room,  bath.  Two  adults.  $100. 
BOX  5340,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  man  to  work  in  dairy  plant  to  pasteurize 

milk,  etc.  Must  be  capable  of  assuming  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  small  plant  in  New  Jersey.  State  age, 
experience,  wages,  etc.  to  BOX  5339,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  _ 

WOMAN:  To  work  as  chambermaid,  experience  not 

necessary;  salary,  tips,  vacation.  References  Pine 
Hill  Lodge,  Mt.  Freedom.  N.  J. _ ‘ 

HOUSEWORKER-Cook:  Light  laundry.  One  adult. 

Maid’s  room,  bath  room.  References  required. 
Fowler,  124  Deer  Hill  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

GABDENER-Farmer :  On  New  Jersey  estate,  ex¬ 
perienced  planting  and  harvesting  fields.  Care  of 
poultry,  horses  essential.  Comfortable  living  quarters 
provided.  State  qualifications,  salary,  and  references. 
BOX  5342,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Dishwasher  and  porter,  reliable,  clean, 
sober;  must  have  experience.  Six  day  week;  $25, 
room  and  board.  John  Duck  Inn,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

LANDSCAPE  gardening  assistant.  Experienced. 

Single.  Agricultural  College.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Room,  board,  wages.  P.  O.  BOX  551-LA,  Doyles- 
town,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  man  or  woman  for  night  duty 

10  to  6.  Monthly  salary  $60  plus  room,  board  and 
laundry.  Write  Superintendent,  Children's  Home, 
Cortland,  N.  Y, _ ’ 

ELDERLY  man,  good  country  home,  exchange  for 

light  work  and  chores,  Adelia  Elmer,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Cook-houseworker.  Two  adults,  three  grown 

children  home  occasionally.  Own  room,  bath,  sitting 
room  and  radio,  K,  Ralnsford,  Katonah,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  General  houseworker,  permanent  position 

Katonah,  N.  Y.  Plain  cooking,  good  home,  two 
children,  two  dogs.  Write  full  particulars.  BOX 
5359,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Steady  clean  experienced  couple  or  small 

family  to  take  full  charge  of  45  milch  cows  and 
eight  springers.  Surge  machines  used.  Four  room 
bungalow,  bath,  electricity,  milk  and  $275  monthly 
to  start,;  chance  for  advancement.  Don’t  call,  state 
your  qualification  and  reference  in  your  letter. 
Adasse  Dairy  Farm,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED;  Young  woman,  white,  to  take  care  of 

children;  no  experience  necessary.  Informal  house¬ 
hold.  Own  room,  bath.  Other  help  kept.  $105  monthly. 
Phone  collect  Manhasset  3403  or  write  Alla,  8  Allston 
Place,  Manhasset,  L.  I,,  N,  Y. _ 

FARM  couple,  small  Hudson  Valley  farm.  Man,  general 

farm  work  and  operate  tractor  and  car.  Woman, 
housework  and  cook.  Small  family.  Own  house,  milk 
and  privileges.  Must  be  sober.  Give  references.  De¬ 
scription  and  wages  expected.  BOX  5348,  Bural  New- 
Yorker _ 

COUPLE:  Small  farm  estate.  To  miles  Norwalk, 

Conn.  Able  to  milk  and  do  general  handyman’s  work. 
Wife  cook  and  do  housekeeping.  Comfortable  living 
quarters,  bedroom,  bath,  living  room  with  fireplace’ 
$260,  References.  BOX  5349,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
SINGLE  man  wanted  on  medium  size  poultry  farm. 
Arthur  Felner,  R.  D.  2,  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  farmer  wants  boy,  15  to  18;  permanent 

job.  Good  home.  Bruno  Klahre,  Lackawaek,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Woman  for  general  housework  on  farm. 
Karl  Reinshagen,  R.  1,  Swan  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  manager,  to  take  complete  charge  <lt  eight  men 

on  dairy  and  poultry  farm  In  central  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Only  those  with  top'  references  and  experience 
need  apply.  Excellent  seven  room  cottage.  BOX  5354, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARM  girl  or  woman  who  can  help  with  the  every¬ 

day  tasks  of  a  modern  country  home  and  three 

children.  Someone  helpful  and  friendly  with  whom 

we  could  share  a  nice  home.  Every  convenience,  plenty 
of  free  time,  30  miles  from  New  York.  Give  references, 
full  information  and  salary  desired.  Peter  Wright, 
R.  D.  2,  Westwood,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  General  houseworker  for  permanent  country 

position.  Vicinity  Katonah,  N.  Y.  No  objection  one 
child  over  7  years  old.  Write  BOX  5358,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  _ 

WANTED:  Cook,  general  houseworker;  family  two 

small  children  in  cottage  on  Long  Island.  Ironing 
but  no  washing.  References.  Six  day  week  $115  month. 
BOX  5356,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W’ ANTED:  Two  girls  or  women,  general  help  and 
care  of  children;  neighboring  homes.  Write  Mrs. 
Henry  Britton,  Farmington.  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  couple  to  work  on  poultry 

farm.  Modern  bungalow  to  live  in.  Sober  man 
wanted.  M.  Dubnik,  Casino  Drive.  Farmingdale, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

WOMAN  to  share  home  with  lady  or  work  for  small 

salary;  suburban.  Thompson,  204  East  79th  St., 
New  York  City. 

RELIABLE  woman  for  general  housework,  plain 

cooking.  Small  modern  home  excellently  located.  • 
Private  room  and  bath.  Professional  couple.  Good 
salary.  Dr.  W.  Buell  Perry,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

WANTED :  Experienced  pan  operator  for  New  York 
City  approved  plant.  Good  opportunity.  State  age 
and  experience  in  first  letter.  BOX  5362,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

SUMMER  employment  for  experienced  cook  and 
waitress.  June  15th  to  October  1st.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Living  quarters  provided  in  pleasant,  quiet 
Vermont  countryside.  Write  BOX  5363,  Bural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

HERDSMAN :  Experienced  man  to  take  charge  of  a 
modern  dairy.  Food,  salary  and  housing.  State  age, 
qualifications  and  references.  Apply  Superintendent, 
Connecticut  State  Hospital,  Middletown,  Conn. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Farm  manager  oa  farm  and  nursery. 

Wife  to  run  stand.  Good  pay,  good  home.  Must 
have  exceptional  references.  Also  farm  workers,  hous- 
ing  facilities.  BOX  5369,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED;  Young  man  to  work  on  small  fruit  farm. 

Excellent  chance  to  learn  fruit  business.  State  wages 
desired.  Room,  board,  laundry  furnished.  Harry  B. 
Holcombe,  R.  D,  4,  Trenton,  N.  J, _ 

HOUSEWORKER-Cook,  white,  live  in;  two  adults, 
three  grown  girls.  Small  house.  $125  monthly. 
Write  Mrs.  Gerald  Donovan,  7  Eton  Road,  Scarsdale, 
New  York. _ 

PERMANENT  home  in  country  for  woman  with  or 
without  child  for  housework.  Lukacs,  Shokan,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  and  wife  to  care  for  small  farm,  and  part 
time  houseworker  and  cook.  Separate  modem  home 
and  privileges.  Southern  New  York.  References  and 
expected  wages.  BOX  5368,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

EXPERIENCED  woman  wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work.  Plain  cooking,  no  laundry,  kitchen  garden. 
Lovely  home  overlooking  Seneca  Lake.  Two  weeks 
vacation.  $25  per  week.  George  B.  Williams,  Lock- 
land  Road,  Geneva,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Real  estate  salesman  to  sell  real  estate 
and  place  in  New  York  State.  Old  established 
agency.  If  interested  write  or  call  Redmond  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Arkville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  25421, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milk¬ 
ers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s 
Employment  Agency.  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

A-l  COOK-housekeeper,  with  girl  13,  boy  10  wish 
position  on  estate  or  modern  farm.  Lucy,  100  Over- 
hill  Road,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

POLISH  gentleman  farmer,  married,  three  chilren; 

experienced  all  branches,  especially  horse  breeding; 
graduate  agricultural  college.  Czacki,  care  Mrs.  Dunn, 
Chester  Springs,  Pa, _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  farmer  with  business  back 
ground  wants  executive  positon  on  large  farm. 
Capable  in  labor  relations  phase,  give  particulars. 
P.  O.  BOX  1136,  Trenton,  N.  J. _ 

POSITION  Wanted:  Experienoed  creamery  man  for 
any  type  of  milk  plant.  BOX  5291,  Rural  New- 
Yorky. 

WOMAN :  Manage  home,  cook.  Capable.  BOX  5289, 

.  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

MAN,  Handy,  estate,  farms,  willing  worker,  reliable; 

also  chauffeur;  small  wages;  good  home.  George  J. 
Simon,  Washington,  Conn. _ 

WANTED — By  16  year  old  school  girl  summer  work; 

governess  or  mother’s  helper;  cultured,  personable, 
familiar  with  ail  sports  and  light  housekeeping  duties; 
loves  children,  will  travel,  prefer  western  New  York. 
Excellent  references,  BOX  5318,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WIDOWER  Reliable,  active,  age  63.  Handy  obliging, 
honest,  wants  work  on  small  farm  or  village.  Modem 
wages,  will  answer  all  replies;  what  have  you.  James 
Bowman,,  339  Byron  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

FARMER-Manager:  I  am  looking  for  some  one  who 
appreciates  good,  honest  man  to  work  on  the  farm 
as  manager;  on  shares  or  wages.  BOX  5337,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ROMAN  Catholic  Dutch  widow  middle  age  wishes  place 
as  housekeeper  in  private  Roman  Catholic  home;  fine 
references,  BOX  5317,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  Wanted  as  manager  of  producer-distributor 
retail  milk  business  with  100  or  more  milking  cows 
and  essential  farm  and  dairy  equipment.  Must  be  well 
located  for  distribution  and  if  not  profitable  must  have 
good  possibilities.  BOX  5324,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  Dairy  farm  and  office  worker  desires 
farm  work.  Too  old  for  heavy  work,  too  young  to  be 
tied  to  city  desk.  Would  prefer  light  chores  and  some 
office  work.  Not  too  particular.  Permanent  modem 
home  in  refined  family  first  consideration.  BOX  5323. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ABERDEEN  Angus  beef  farm  manager;  experienced  in 
breeding,  fitting,  showing  cattle,  raising  crops;  ma¬ 
chinery  and  administrative  details.  C.  J.  Pratt,  Morris, 
New  York. _ 

AIATUKE  Couple —  poultry  fann  experience,  available 

June  1.  BOX  5325,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Summer  work  as  driver,  in  return  for 

Summer  country  home  for  family.  BOX  5330,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  elderly  man  desires  work  as 

gardener  and  handy  man.  Herman  Gardner,  Valatie, 
New  York. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager.  English  birth,  50  years, 

married,  life  experienced  dairy  farmer  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  not  afraid  to  work;  would  prefer  breeder 
to  collector.  BOX  5333,  Rural  New-Yorker.  - _ 

ATTENDANT-Nurse,  practical  to  mental  patient,  best 

references;  anywhere.  BOX  5335,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

POULTRY  manager:  Gamekeeper,  30  years  private 

and  commercial  plants,  also  experienced  as  care- 
taker  and,  handyman.  BOX  5341,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W?<,* 1^hINS«^anr^r’  'vishes  Position  on  the  farm  or 
_  ranch,  BOX  5336,  Kural  New-Yorker. 

married  man,  American,  Christian,  good 
health  wants  position,  caretaker;  understands  garden- 

5344,  ItTra^New-Yorker^68-  BCSt  references’  BOX 

wants  position  in  rural  community  or 
camp  or  maintenance  in  hotel  or  country  club  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  BOX  5345.  Rural  New-Yorker 

MIDDLEAGED  man  wishes  position  on  private  es- 
New-Yortor  l6nC0  d°83  and  poultry-  B0X  5346,  Rural 

WORKING  farm  manager  wants  position.  Middle  aired 
P°  children,  lifetime  experience  In  generai 
farming  and  breeding  beef  cattle.  References  Kc.ns- 

Colts  hNeSck,e SN.nt R1-  Stat®  WagCS’  Raymond  Danger. 

Yai^(VC0.Up1?;  Poking  for  Permanent  job,  dairy-farm. 

chine,  hand-mitong^handlfng 6  of  ^daRy*  cattle  ^general 

“  «- 


SIXpBE  man,  53,  reliable,  experience  in  farm  anti 
estate  work,  desires  position;  please  state  wagc« 
and  particulars.  BOX  5352.  Rural  New-Yorker  ge‘ 


8Tm£JuB  <£?£,  “d,r With  Orthodox  Jewish  farmer.' 
.  ?  40  Monroe  St.,  New  York  City. 


- — -  — ^  kjv.,  dcw  xorK  uity 

HOUSEKEEPER;  Intelligent,  white,  American  woman" 


b“"li™  BOX 


B<2L„19*  mechanically  inclined,'  drive,  references' 
Ave  ,  RSocheTle  Park  SUN  T'  Bredikin*  79  Chestnut 


BOY  14  wants  Summer  job,  dairy  farm  exneriiwA- 


- *  - 1  ^ uu  jl  ax  X 

CATTLE  raiser,  expert,  middleaged.  married 
RuPra0lPONtew-York?r.  Cattleman  or  rancher.  BOX  5364“ 


CPP.PL^:  V7lfe  chef*  both  meats  and  pastry-  man 

high  ^nmarlfote3.  5K 

quarters.  wATbOX^ ^ 


- "  '  — XIPIV-JUXI Rer, 

Pr*ncipalship,  elementary  grades.  Have 

veX  17  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Unl- 

Certitod  New  Ynrt  PeMenCe-  Bxcellent  references. 
»-eii.ineu  ixew  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania 

Housing  necessitates  change.  BOX  285.  lS,  p. 


^  _  _  _  - -  *  v-*>’  xvdunur,  _t  a. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  to  RENT.  F.Tf! 


J  Pale :  Tidewater  Virginia  farms.  The  most  nro- 
ductive  area  in  the  South.  Ideal  climate  Virginia 
Realty  Company,  Carrsville,  Virginia.  V  gi  la 


E^nJEo^  Pennsylvania,  11  miles  from  Stroudsburg" 
and  97  miles  from  New  York  City.  On  ynnd 
macadam  road.  Magnificent  views.  Farm  of  82  acres 
with  a  quarter  mile  of  large  trout  stream,  and  site 

to  store  and  village.  Bus  to  school.  Annual  taxes  $64 
Par“  bei"g  actively  cultivated  now.  A  good  farm 
or  ideal  for  a  camp  or  club.  Pries  $12  000  TVrma 

FOR  Sale:  115  acres,  about  100  tillable ;  3  sheds  old 
10-room  house,  32x100  barn  recently  re-rnnf«d'. 

$T500  "“so  snnled  fr°“  ,c,enter  of  Dundee,  N.  Y  Price 
°°«t  $2’J£°  dovvnV.  Kobson  Longwell,  14957  Green- 
leaf  St.,  Sherman  Oaks.  California.  en 

VLlmviUe, Ulster  County,  about  68  acres  SO 

nS  Si  KS 

»■  „x. 

Phone':  46-224^  ^  M‘  I)0Ugla3’  Fort  1>lain.  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  Vermont  farm,  completely  modernized 
house,  shower  baths,  unlimited  hot  and  cold  soft 
waer,  electric  range,  refrigeration,  close  to  large 
village  (movies)  June  15  to  September  15  Retold 
middleaged  or  young  woman  for  plain  cooking  and 
general  housework  by  owner's  adult  family  of ^three^ 
Salary  secondary  to  honesty  and  ability.  Write  fully 
about  yourself,  giving  references,  salary  desired  to 
Helen  M.  Baker,  435  East  57th  St-  New  York  22 
500  ACBES  (30  miles  Buffalo),  dairy,  stock  farm 
large  set  buildings,  grand  stable  132  ft. ;  three 
T^lfc3 *’  t?50,!0?0,'  Farms-  homes,  businesses.  Wants? 
NewYoJkndritkSOn'  Brokers'  Cobleskill  "Eastern’’ 

creteCKroad°  Modem'^b^ihBng^1  L^nd  8n“riy'  level' 

S  Pa^  st..  "uate6  ^°SYSSi0n-  Charle8  Riley: 

E^mBeSt:n0utstandi??i  large  Massachusetts  dairy 

farm.  Easily  carry  100  milkers  plus  young  stock. 
Modern  buildings,  large  fields,  excellent  pastures 
May  milk  price  $5.43  cwt.  at  door  plus  grade  A 
Ponu3  °n.  part-  Wonderful  opportunity  for  competent 
YOTkerB  ferei>CeS  re<luired’  B0X  5395,  Rural  New- 

F<!L^lci, n.7  acre  farm  with  house,  no  barn;  prop 

timber  Good  buy  for  $3,000  cash.  Arthur  Norconk, 
*v.  -L>.  1,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

W^T«rn°  fa!m'  improvements,  rent  not  exceed- 

wlth  option  to  buy,  5  year  lease;  purchase 
price  not  over  $7,500.  East  of  Hudson.  State  par- 
ticulars  first  letter.  BOX  5297,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OUTSTANDING  94  acre  Pennsylvania  dairy,  with 

“ws’ ,  “°P».  machinery,  gas  lease  pressure  water, 
bath,  electricity;  state  road,  milk  and  mail  route  at 

Ttnv  e6St>  th?n  ‘hre«  timcs  its  yearly  income. 

BOX  5283,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

BAR  and  grill  and  home,  established  many  years. 

Good  business.  K.  Scheidell,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm,  two  miles  out  of  Oneonta;  capacity 
over  3,000  layers,  good  buildings,  protected  water 
supply,  15  eolony  houses,  oil  and  coal  brooders  full 
equipment;  premium  outlet  for  eggs.  1941  tractor  and 
equipment.  Over  200  acres,  woods,  timber,  pasture, 
hay  field,  sugar  bush,  apples  and  berries.  House. 
12  rooms,  bath,  furnace  heat,  electricity,  spring  and 
electric  pump  water.  Bare  or  stocked  and  equipped 
John  Healy,  B.  D.  1,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  orchard,  80  acres  of  apple  trees,  5  of  pears, 
with  all  necessary  equipment  to  prepare  for  market. 
Good  house,  barn  for  30  head  of  stock.  Roadside  stand 
A  real  money  maker.  Investigate  at  once.  Springers’ 
Real  Estate,  59  Main  St,,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Acreage  with  house  and  stream.  Give  full 
details.  Scanneila,  Highlands,  N.  Y. _ 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  400. 
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DELIVERING  THE  GOODS  IN  1842  -  AND  NOW 


IN  1842  -  when  the  Eshelman  business  was  established  -  the 
,  ,  -  — — » 

corduroy  roadway  was  in  general  use.  The  Stage  Coach  and 
Conestoga  Wagon  were  the  principal  methods  of  transportation.' 
That  year  Charles  Dickens  wrote  of  his  stage-coach  journey  in 
Ohio,  "At  one  time  we  were  flung  together  in  a  heap  at  the 
bottom  of  the  coach,  and  at  another  we  were  crushing  our  heads 
against  the  roof."  The  railroads  had  only  1  mile  of  track  com¬ 
pared  with  each  130  miles  today,  and  automotive  transportation 
was  unknown^ 


TODAY  long  freight  trains  bring  raw  materials,  from  every 
state  in  the  Union,  into  the  Eshelman  plants.  Reloaded  with  feed, 
they  deliver  RED  ROSE  to  Eshelman  distributors  in  all  sections  of 
the  east,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Thousands  of  trucks  com-, 
plete  RED  ROSE  delivery  to  the  farms. 

Thousands  of  successful  feeders  demand  RED  ROSE  FEEDS 
because  they  know  that  RED  ROSE  quality  "delivers  the  goods." 
RED  ROSE  quality  and  economy  are  protected  by  expert  for¬ 
mulation,  thorough  laboratory  controls,  and  practical,  profitable 
feeding  tests  at  the  RED  ROSE  EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS. 


1842  JOHN  W.  CMwCntOH,  &  SONS  1< 
York,  Pa. j  Lancaster,  Pa.! 


0 


A  Bunch  of  Good  Hereford  Steers  Fill  Up  at  the  Feed  Box 
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Frozen  Food  Lockers  for  the  Far 


ANY  farm  families  have  been 
using  frozen  food  lockers  for 
some  time;  others  may  be 
just  beginning  to  use  them. 
During  some  ten  years  of 
feeding  my  own  family  from 
the  frozen  locker,  I  have  worked  toward  more 
efficient  management,  as  others  also  have  done, 
until  now  I  feel  I  have  developed  quite  a 
satisfactory  pattern  of  practical  year  round 
food  preservation  by  the  frozen  food  method. 
My  experiences  may  be  helpful  to  other  farm 
women  in  the  working  out  of  their  own 
problems. 

During  these  years  of  experience  many  of 
us  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  can  take 
our  greater  enjoyment  in  frozen  foods  for 
granted,  and  at  the  same  time  take  a  critical 
view  of  those  little  annoyances  that  may  mar 
our  complete  satisfaction.  It  is  plain  common 
sense  to  investigate  the  difficulties  where  they 
exist,  and  thus  find  out  whether  or  not  there 
are  better  ways  of  managing  our  whole  freez¬ 
ing  program.  It  is  this  over-all  program  that 
I  should  like  to  stress,  rather  than  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  processing  fruits,  vegetables  and 
meats,  because  there  is  much  available  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  processing  itself  in  the  many 
bulletins  from  State  Universities  and  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns.  As  to  the  printed  matter 
on  the  subject,  I  would  only  remind  readers 
that  the  rules  therein  must  be  followed  if 
frozen  foods  are  to  be  enjoyed  at  their 
delicious  best. 

What  to  Freeze 

Let  us  start  at  once  on  working  out  the 
problems.  The  first  disappointment  usually 
comes  in  finding  that  the  locker  space,  at 
home  or  in  a  community  locker,  fills  up  early 
in  the  season.  The  answer  to  this  can  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts.  First,  budget  the  amount 
of  each  food  which  your  family  may  logically 
tise  between  growing  seasons.  Take  green 
beans,  for  instance.  Will  you  logically  serve 
green  beans  more  than  once  a  week  from 
the  first  of  October  through  the  first  of  June? 
That  is  eight  months,  and  with  four  weeks  in 
a  month,  it  makes  approximately  32  weeks. 
Therefore,  if  you  expect  to  serve  beans  only 
once  a  week,  do  not  freeze  more  than  32 
packages.  The  size  of  the  package  will  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  family,  also  on  your  locker 
capacity.  If  you  think  you  may  serve  beans 
twice  a  week,  I  think  it  better  to  freeze  only 
enough  for  once  a  week  serving,  and  can  the 
other  half  so  that  you  will  not  have  your 
locker  space  too  filled  with  the  early  crop. 
If  your  locker  space  is  unlimited,  by  all  means 
freeze  all  64  packages.  Take  each  vegetable 
in  turn  and  decide,  before  freezing  season, 
exactly  how  many  packages  you  will  freeze 
and  how  much  supplementary  material  you 
may  can. 

One  will  see  at  a  glance  that  this  type  of 
planning  requires  some  form  of  keeping 
records,  some  bookkeeping.  This,  however, 
has  its  advantage  because  we  need  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  bookkeeping  if  we  are  to 
get  the  greatest  benefit  from  our  frozen  locker 
space.  We  therefore  need  to  keep  two  records: 
One,  the  budget  freezing  plan  in  advance,  and 
another,  what  we  have  actually  stored  in  the 
locker  as  food  is  frozen  during  the  coming 
season.  Records  will  soon  become  part  of  your 
efficient  management  of  the  freezing  program. 
One  of  my  useful  hobbies  is  an  inventory  card 
which  spends  most  of  its  practical  life  fast¬ 
ened  with  scotch  tape  to  the  inside  of  a  con¬ 
venient  kitchen  cupboard  door.  On  this  card 
I  list  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  foods  that 
are  generally  frozen;  the  back  sheet  of  your 
kitchen  calender  could  be  used  as  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  card  may  be  made  up  at  any  con¬ 
venient  time,  though  I  am  apt  to  do  so  in 
January  because  I  am  then  going  through  the 
seed  catalogs  and  making  garden  plans;  also 
deciding  on  what  I  shall  freeze  of  the  garden 
crops.  Thus  the  card  lists  the  total  number 
of  packages  of  each  item  I  plan  to  freeze.  These 
numbers  are  generally  32,  16,  and  eight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  packages  I  want  to 
serve  of  each  particular  food  once  a  week 
during  the  32  weeks  in  the  non -growing 


By  Leone  Rutledge  Carroll 

season.  These  figures  represent  the  freezing 
budget  program,  and  the  card  is  then  fastened 
on  the  inside  cupboard  door. 

Thereafter,  each  time  that  I  process  and 
put  any  vegetable,  fruit  or  poultry  into  the 
locker  space,  I  note  down  on  the  card,  in  the 
space  alloted  for  that  particular  item,  the 
number  of  packages  stored.  When  these  vari¬ 
ous  numbers  add  up  to  the  total  for  which  I 
have  made  the  freezing  pl^n,  I  simply  stop 
freezing  more  of  that  particular  food,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  quantity  available.  As  an 
example:  “Limas  (32)  In:  5 — 10 — 3 — 7 — 7. 
Out:  — ”  I  have  thus  added  up  the  various 
packages,  found  that  they  totaled  32,  and  froze 
no  more  lima  beans.  (The  word  “Out”  is  for 
the  further  step  of  recording  the  number  of 
packages  as  they  are  later  used  in  the  family 
meals.)  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the 
case  of  fruits.  Fruit  crops  (subject  to  late 
frosts,  storms,  etc.)  are  not  as  dependable  as 
the  vegetables.  When 
I  have  a  good  season 
of  cherries  or  any 
other  home  -  grown 
fruit,  I  will  process 
all  that  is  available, 
even  though  it  may 
be  enough  for  two 
years,  because  the 
chances  are  pretty 
good  (by  the  law  of 
averages)  that  there 
will  not  be  a  bumper 
crop  two  years  in 
succession.  Fruits  keep 
well  for  a  two-year 
period,  if  they  are 
sealed  in  completely 
moisture  -  vapor  -  proof 
packages. 

What  to  Can  or  Store 

The  second  answer 
to  this  problem  of 
locker  space  involves 
a  completely  different 
plan.  It  is  a  case  of 
deciding  what  food 
may  fully  as  well  be 
canned  or  stored, 
thereby  saving  locker 
space.  The  best  single 
guide  as  answer  to 
that  question  is  the 
effect  which  cooking 
has  on  particular 
foods.  Those  foods 
which  are  best  when 
given  a  light  cooking, 
are  far  better  frozen 
than  canned.  If  the 
amount  of  heat  and 
time  needed  to  sterilize  these  foods  for  can¬ 
ning,  is  more  than  their  delicate  texture  and 
flavor  will  take,  then  such  foods  should  be 
frozen  rather  than  canned.  This  group  includes 
peas,  tiny  whole  beans  and  the  most  tender, 
cut  beans;  also  chard  and  spinach,  Henderson 
lima  beans,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  corn-on-the- 
cob,  eggplant,  Zucchini  squash  and  Brussels 
sprouts. 

There  are  a  number  of  vegetables  however, 
which  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  as  good 
canned  as  frozen.  This  group  includes  aspara¬ 
gus,  the  more  fully  developed  green  and  wax 
beans,  green  lima  beans  and  corn  cut  from 
the  cob.  This  is  especially  true  if  you  have 
the  equipment  for  canning  in  tin,  so  that  when 
processing  time  is  up,  the  pressure  may  be 
reduced  instantly  and  the  cans  plunged  into 
cold  water  to  stop  cooking  at  once.  In  any 
case,  if  freezer  space  is  crowded,  freeze  half 
of  these  vegetables  and  can  the  other  half;  or 
freeze  only  those  in  the  group  first  mentioned, 
as  best  for  freezing.  Vegetables  that  store  well 
and  thus  save  locker  space,  are  beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  rutabaga,  squash,  pumpkin,  sweet  and 
white  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  provided  they 
can  be  stored  in  space  that  has  sufficient 
moisture  and  temperature  control  so  essential 
to  their  good  keeping  quality.  Such  planning 


proves  its  value  as  the  season  progresses 
Fruits  and  Poultry 

In  considering  the  fruits,  which  to  freeze 
and  which  to  can,  the  berries  and  at  least  part 
of  the  cherries  are  best,  in  my  experience 
frozen;  though  part  of  the  cherries  may  be 
canned.  Some  of  the  apples  will  be  stored  but 
the  sauce  may  well  be  canned.  I  find  tomatoes 
are  best  canned,  not  frozen.  With  us  peaches 
are  divided,  at  least  half  frozen,  the  rest 
canned.  We  prefer  pears  canned. 

It  is  nice  to  have  some  broilers  and  a  few 
roasting  chickens  in  the  freezer  locker,  but 
they  are  extravagant  of  space.  Your  own  situ¬ 
ation  will  help  you  decide.  We  put  the  bulk 
of  the  young  chickens  into  the  freezer  as 
fryers.  A  little  practice  will  enable  one  to 
make  compact  packages  of  the  frying  pieces 
so  that  two  fryers  will  make  a  package  about 
4x5x9  inches.  In  addition  to  saving  space, 
this  method  reduces  the  tendency  for  the  meat 
to  dry  out.  Freezing  is  better  for  the  young 


Efficient  use  of  community  locker  storage  space  is  essential  for  the  farm  family  s 
frozen  food  program.  The  author  is  shown  here  adding  a  package  of  Sroiss 
steak  to  the  cupboard  type  locker  which  also  holds  some  of  her  vegetables 
and  fruits  packaged  in  tins,  home  sealed,  a  method  she  finds  successful  ana 

lately  coming  .  into  wider  use. 

fowl  because  the  high  temperatures,  necessary 
for  sterilization  in  canning,  tend  to  overcook 
the  tender  meat  and  to  disintegrate  the  bones. 
Again,  follow  the  inventory  card  system  with 
fowls  as  well  as  with  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Each  package  should,  of  course,  be  plainly 
marked  as  to  its  contents  before  it  is  put  in¬ 
to  the  locker. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  complete  the 
earlier  explanation  of  full  use  of  the  inventory 
card.  As  food  packages  are  later  removed  froin 
the  locker,  the  amount  taken  out  is  entered 
in  each  case  in  its  proper  space  on  the  card, 
so  that  one  c^n  see  at  a  glance  how  much  o 
each  food  still  remains  in  the  locker,  or  if  1 
has  been  exhausted.  Continuing  with  the  lii™* 
bean  listing  on  the  card,  the  line  should  rea 
something  like  this,  once  any  of  these  pac  - 
ages  have  been  taken  out:  “Limas  (32)  ln- 
5—10—3—7—7.”  Then  make  a  vertical  mark 
on  the  same  line  for  each  package  remove 
Do  this  in  groups  of  five  so  that  the  first  four 
marks  are  parallel  in  a  row,  and  the  fifth  -is 
a  diagonal  across  the  four.  This  allows  f°r 
quick  counting  by  fives. 

Food  Arrangement  in  the  Locker 

Next  in  importance  to  the  inventory  card 
system,  which  (Continued  on  Page  4-1) 
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Summer  Band  Concerts 

The  Acton  Corners  Cornet  Band,  like  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  was  a  taken- 
for-granted  part  of  town  life  in  the  1915  era. 
In  many  of  the  “When-I-Was-A-Boy-In-The- 
Country”  books,  the  authors  often  describe  the 
apparently  unbridgeable  gulf  between  farm 
boys  and  town  boys.  To  read  as  they  describe, 
one  would  think  that  the  Civil  War  was  fought 
all  over  again  as  each  wave  of  12  to  18  year- 
olders  came  along.  This  “no-man’s  land”  be¬ 
tween  town  and  country  was  supposed  to  en¬ 
gender  mysterious  psychological  twists  and 
yearnings  in  farm  lads. 

There  was  none  of  this  feeling  in  Acton 
Corners.  I  entered  the  District  School  when 
I  was  five  and  went  through  the  nine  grades. 
At  14  I  was  ready  for  the  new  high  school. 
We  boys  who  lived  on  the  roads  radiating 
from  the  village  always  felt  perfectly  at  home 
with  the  village  boys.  They  felt  at  home  with 
us.  All  community  organizations  and  goings-on 
were  shared.  Of  course,  the  Historical  Society 
was  a  bit  on  the  cultural  side,  but  there  was 
no  deep  feeling  about  it. 

The  Cornet  Band  had  a  long  history.  It  had 
started  in  the  gay  nineties.  By  1913  I  was  al¬ 
ready  a  second  string  cornet  player;  that  is 
to  say,  I,  along  with  a  dozen  other  lads,  was 
allowed  to  practice  with  the  band  but  we 
didn’t  expect  to  take  part  in  band  concerts 
until  we  were  18.  No  written  rules  about  it, 
just  a  satisfactory  understanding  all  around. 

I  had  a  wonderful  cornet.  It  had  taken  time 
and  soul-searching  to  decide  whether  I  would 
have  a  cornet  or  a  slide  trombone.  Eddie  Kent 
bought  a  trombone.  You  could  do  lots  of  things 
with  a  trombone  you  couldn’t  with  a  cornet. 
Eddie  never  had  any  doubt  about  his  musical 
love.  He  applied  lots  of  pressure  to  induce 
me  to  get  a  trombone.  But  there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  a  cornet.  It  carried  the  melody; 
it  had  a  tremendous  range.  You  could  triple 
tongue  solo  passages. 

So  one  Summer  I  worked  hard  at  haying. 

I  helped  Mr.  Adams  after  our  barns  were 
crammed.  I  got  together  the  $32.90  and  sent 
for  the  Long  Model  B  Flat  Cornet  of  the  line 
of  “Unexcelled  Henri  Gautier  Virtuoso  In¬ 
struments.”  The  advertisement  in  the  catalog 
asked  pertinent  questions:  “Have  you  ever 
seen  a  prettier  model  cornet  than  the  one 
illustrated?  Have  you  ever  noticed  more  grace¬ 
ful  lines,  gentler  curves  on  all  the  tubing? 
Have  you  ever  observed  a  more  tapering  and 
well-proportioned  bell?”  It  was,  one  was  as¬ 
sured,  absolutely  perfect  in  tune,  each  inter¬ 
val  in  perfect  accord;  the  tone  even,  flowing, 
of  surprising  clearness  and  carrying  power. 
The  valve  buttons  were  made  of  mother  of 
Pearl  and  the  bell  was  artistically  engraved. 
“Free  with  each  cornet  a  splendid  carrying 
case,  as  illustrated  and  described;  instruction 
book,  music  rack,  and  a  course  of  50  lessons.” 
That  carrying  case  was  a  master.  It  was 
‘covered  with  very  neatly  embossed  seal  grain 
keratol.  Lined  with  green  plush  and  white 
silk  with  satin  ribbons  across  the  cover. 
Nickel-plated  trimmings.  A  feature  of  this 
case  is  the  spring 
grasping  device  (as 
shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration)  which  holds 
the  cornet  the  same 
as  a  human  hand, 
there  being  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  it  falling  out 
even  if  the  case  is 
turned  upside  down.” 

.  4 s  ^  l°°k  back  on 
p  ^  took  surprising¬ 
ly  few  weeks  for  me 
0  master  the  scales 
and  harden  my  lips. 

*n  sure  that  within 
a  few  weeks,  Eddie 
and  I  were  piaying 
®°ngs  and  hymns  as 
e  ty  played  the  or¬ 
gan.  We  had  to  trans- 
ose  but  that  became 
econd  nature.  Very 
!°°n  Eddie  and  I 
eie  allowed  to  take 
-se  on  Saturday 
witwP  and  Practice 
is «  t+he  band5  that 
e  i°°k  one  horse 
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while  the  family  took  another.  The  band  lamps  began  to  glow  like  a  necklace  of  gold 
practice  was  likely  to  last  later  than  the  beads  on  an  invisible  string,  then  sweet 
family  would  be  in  Bogg’s  General  Store  strains  of  the  familiar  pieces  pressed  out 
doing  the  weekly  shopping.  through  the  air.  There  was  appreciative  ap- 

The  band  practiced  in  a  long  low  room  in  plause  after  each  selection.  When  a  man,  or 
the  upstairs  of  the  ell  in  Hanson’s  Hotel.  It  men,  performed  solos  or  duets,  they  were  given 
was  a  friendly,  family  affair.  A  good  many  especially  good  hands.  For  an  hour  and  a  half 
men  and  sometimes  women  and  girls  used  to  the  music  continued.  Then  at  nine  o’clock  came 
come  in  and  listen  for  half  an  hour.  It  wasn’t  the  ritual  of  closing.  The  band  stood  and 
spectacular  at  all,  although  Mr.  Peavey,  the  played  “Goodnight,  Ladies” — all  three  stanzas, 
director,  had  definite  ideas  about  the  way  he  Everyone  joined  in  singing.  From  four  or  five 
wanted  the  pieces  played.  But  over  the  years,  hundred  throats  the  song  swelled.  There 
everyone  knew  just  what  he  expected  in  terms  were  tenors,  sopranos,  altos  and  basses.  How 
of  loudness,  softness,  slowness  and  speed.  I  sweet  was  that  melody  in  the  evening  dark- 
know  now  that  Mr.  Peavey,  a  fine,  slender  ness!  I  couldn’t  understand  it  then,  but  I  do 
figure  of  a  man  in  his  sixties,  was  a  psycholo-  now.  Mrs.  Adams  said,  “Always  gives  me  a 
gist  of  first  water.  One  of  his  chief  troubles  lump  in  my  throat.  I’ve  been  hearing  it  for 
was  to  make  the  older  men  take  their  practic-  15  years  and  it  still  makes  me  feel  just  the 
ing  seriously.  A  great  many  of  the  men,  if  same  way.” 

given  the  choice,  played  for  an  hour  or  so  at  There  was  no  applause  after  this  final 
the  Saturday  rehearsal  and  left  their  instru-  number.  There  were  just  “Goodnights”  as 
ments  right  in  the  hotel  until  the  next  week,  friends  and  neighbors  separated.  Out  along  the 
There  was  no  public  appearance  from  the  end  country  roads  went  families  to  their  homes, 
of  Summer  until  the  Memorial  Day  Exercise  Lights  gleamed  briefly  from  kitchen  windows, 
when  we  paraded  to  the  cemetery  and  placed  Then,  the  Summer  night,  and  winking  stars 
wreaths  on  the  graves  of  men  who  had  over  a  little  New  Hampshire  town, 
fought  their  country’s  wars.  But  each  Fall,  Massachusetts  H.  S.  Pearson 

Mr.  Peavey  rearranged  things  a  bit  so  that  - - ___ 

different  men  had  solo  parts,  duets,  or 
quartets  in  the  old  favorites.  That  kept  the 

men  on  their  toes.  We  younger  fry  joined  in  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  only  a  few  weeks 
the  rehearsals  Sometimes,  I  remember,  Mr.  ago  I  had  to  tunnel  through  10-foot  drifts  to 
eavey  let  Eddie  and  me  play  a  duet  of  Annie  get  to  the  barn.  I,  for  one,  like  this  variety,' 
Laurie  and  Old  Black  Joe.  and  appreciate  the  Spring  and  Summer  all 

In  the  Winter  rehearsals  men  sprawled  in  the  more.  I  know  that  the  hens  do  for  they 
their  chairs.  They  wore  rubber  shoes  and  felt  like  the  tender  greens,  which  I  give  them 
leggms;  some  of  them  had  on  their  clean  go-  -every  day,  and  pay  for  this  with  more  eggs 
to-town  overalls;  some  had  on  heavy  bulky  Although  to  the  casual  observer,  my  laying 
woolen  pants.  Most  of  them  wore  clean  work  flock  would  look  quite  uniform  to  me  each 
shirts.  Lots  of  the  men  took  their  weekly  bath  shows  individual  characteristics’.  Each  hen’s 
after  supper  and  changed  into  the  clean  work  cackle  has  a  different  sound.  One  sings  tenor 
shirt  they  would  wear  the  next  week.  But  another  alto,  and  so  forth.  Then,  each  hen  acts 
when  June  came  around  and  the  series  of  differently.  There  is  the  individual  who  tries 
weekly  concerts  began,  it  was  hard  to  realize  to  show  her  friendship  by  pecking  at  my  shoes- 
it  was  the  same  group  of  men.  The  uniforms  there  is  the  one  which  alights  on  my  shoulders 
were  blue.  The  trimmings  were  gold  and  red.  when  I  am  gathering  eggs.  There  is  one  hen  in 
The  caps  looked  like  admirals’.  Every  man  my  flock  which  is  always  busy  scratching  in 
wore  a  white  shirt  and  a  black  tie.  From  June  a  certain  corner  of  the  house,  never  showing 
to  September  the  men  kept  their  hair  cut.  any  interest  in  what  I  am  doing  The  hens 
Seemed  as  though  when  the  men  got  into  which  line  the  fountain  early  in  the  morning 
those  uniforms  that  stooped  shoulders  became  at  refilling  time  are  most  always  the  same 
erect  and  military.  No  question,  a  snappy  band  ones  every  morning,  and  they  have  a  prefer- 
uniform  does  something  to  a  man.  ence  for  the  same  spot  at  the  fountain 

The  covered  bandstand  was  on  the  common  To  those  who  look  at  it  from  a  purely  busi- 
in  front  of  the  vestry.  From  the  bandstand  ness  angle,  these  characteristics  are  not  so  im- 
you  could  see  way  down  the  valley  toward  portant,  but  to  me  every  hen  is  a  separate 
Randborough  and  Mount  Monadnock,  blue  individual,  just  as  you  and  I,  and  I  suffer  and 
green  in  the  evening  sky.  In  the  early  days  am  glad  with  them.  I  cannot  help  feeling  a 
before  electric  lights,  the  kerosene  lamps  on  little  pity  for  the  blind  hen  that  courageously 
the  stand  were  lit  at  intermission  time.  The  feels  for  her  feed,  persisting  in  her  unbroken 
mirror-like  reflectors  behind  the  chimneys  laying-cycle  since  she  began  laying  last  Sep- 
threw  a  clear  light  over  the  musicians  and  the  tember.  I  can’t  help  her  very  much,  but  I  try 
flashing  brass  and  silver  and  nickel.  Practi-  to  make  her  struggle  easier  by  putting  a  hand- 
cally  everyone  in  town  came  to  the  concerts,  ful  of  scratch  wherever  she  may  be  at  feed- 
The  farm  families  in  fringe-top  surries,  plain  ing  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 
box  democrats  and  sagging  buckboards  sat  scamps,  the  half-wits,  the  gluttons,  and  those 
in  their  wagons.  The  village  folks  brought  out  who  seem  to  thrive  on  trouble  and  mischief, 
chairs  and  stools.  Young  boys  and  girls  played  Whenever  I  see  a  hen  eating  an  egg,  I  catch 
on  the  common.  As  shadows  crept  down  on  her  and  trim  off  her  sharp  upper  beak.  This 
the  village  and  the  lights  from  the  village  procedure  may  or  may  not  last  very  long;  but 

I  just  can’t  stand 
there  doing  nothing. 

The  broodies  are 
getting  more  numer¬ 
ous,  and  the  jail  I  put 
them  in  is  getting 
quite  crowded. 
Knowing  your  layers 
thus  comes  in  very- 
handy  in  knowing 
which  ones  are  about 
over  their  vacation.  I 
used  to  band  them, 
and  this  method  is  all 
right  for  the  begin¬ 
ner,  but  I  can  tell 
without  the  bands,  so 
why  waste  time?  To 
the  veteran,  bands 
are  unnecessary,  he 
goes  by  the  actions 
of  the  individual.  Of 
course,  if  the  hens 
are  to  be  held  over, 
only  the  best  layers 
should  be  kept;  in 
that  case,  banding  is 
a  necessity. 

s.  M.  K. 
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Write,  it’s  FREE! 

MR.  FRUIT  GROWER:  Get  this 
comprehensive,  authoritative  fol¬ 
der,  prepared  by  Geigy  Company, 
'  Originators  of  DDT  Insecti¬ 
cides ”,  It  gives  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  for  dosage,  frequency 
and  method  of  application  found 
most  effective  in  the  use  of 

GESAROL*  AK  50  •  GESAROL  VD  50 

GESAROL  E  25  •  GESAROL  S  30 


Any  one  of  these  GESAROL  DDT  compositions 
will  effectively  control  many  pests  affecting  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears,  Citrus  and  other  fruits  —  as  well  as 
those  of  certain  Nuts  and  Berries.  Available  through 
your  Distributor  listed  below. 

"Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OS. 

GEIGY  COMPANY,  INC. 


89  Barclay  Street,  New  York  8,  N.Y. 


Distributed  by 

JOHN  BACON  &  CO.  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 
Gasport,  N.  Y.  Portland,  Conn. 


0RIGINAT0R5  OF 


INSECTICIDES 


Q  FERTILIZE  ) 


BUY  AND  USE  BOLENS  ATTACH¬ 
MENTS  AND  TOOLS  AS  NEEDED 

EVERYTHING  needed  for  small-scale  power  farm¬ 
ing  is  yours  with  a  Bolens  HUSKI  2-Wheel  Tractor 
and  Packaged  Implements.  Two  models  and  two 
power  sizes  —  the  3  H.P.  GARDENER,  and  the 
1  Vj  H.P.  POWER-HO.  Easiest  working  Garden 
Tractor  —  buy  attachments  and  tools  as  needed 
from  your  BOLENS  Dealer. 


BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


Bolens-HUSKI 

2- WHEEL 


FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

259-6  Park  Street 

Port  Washington,  Wi*. 


Changes  back-aching  jobs  into  healthy 
enjoyment.  For  men,  women  —  home 
owners  or  small  acreage  growers. 


Ck&ie4. 


ROTARY 

TILLAGE 

PLUS! 


ROTO-ETTE,  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  can  be  easily  con¬ 
verted  to  prepare  seed  bed, 
seed,  cultivate,  mow,  rake, 
haul,  plow  snow,  spray, 
pump  water.  Built  to  ex¬ 
acting  automobile  stand¬ 
ards  by  oldest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  rotary  tillage 
equipment  in  U.S.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  experience  — 
thousands  of  enthusiastic 
users.  You  will  enjoy  a 
dependable  ROTO-ETTE. 

Write  Dept .  D  for  Folder 


Vegetable  plants 

Special  Prices  For  10  Days 

CABBAGE  —  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre, 
Danish  Ballhead,  Marion  Market  (yellows 
resistant)  1000,  $2.00;  10,000,  $15.00. 

Sweet  potato  —  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico 
1000,  $3.00;  10,000  $25.00.  Full  count, 

well  packed,  prompt  shipments. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO. 

Franklin,  Virginia 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100 

600 

1000 

1000 

postage  postage  postage 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid 

F.O.B 

Sewell. 

.  .$1.00 

$3.00 

$5.00 

$4.00 

. .  .90 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

.  .  1.25 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

3.25 

4.50 

3.50 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

..  1.00 

3.25 

4.50 

3.75 

Tomato  . $1.00 

Cabbage  . 90 

Cauliflower  . .  1.15 

Sweet  Potato  .... 

Brussels  Sprout  . 

Broccoli  .  1.00 

Celery  .  1.00 

All  Plants  carefully  packed  in  live  moss. 
We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  i. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-THREE  YEARS 


Sewell 


New  Jersey 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Early  Jersey  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage  plants.  300, 
SI. 00;  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00.  Marglobe  and  Rutger 
Tomato  Plants,  300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50. 
Bribetaker  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  300,  $1.50, 
500,  $2.25;  1,000,  $4.50.  Ruby  King  and  California 
Wonder  Pepper  Plants,  300,  $1.75;  500,  $2-75;  1.000, 
$5.50.  Porto  Bico  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  300,  $1.75; 
500.  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.75.  All  prices  prepaid  Lots 
5  000  or  more,  express  collect.  Cabbage  $2.50  per 
thousand.  Tomato  $2.75.  G<xid  plants  well  packed. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  300,  $1.75:  500,  $2.50; 
1.000,  $4.75.  California  Wonder  and  Ruby  Kins  Pepper 
Plants,  300,  $1.75;  500,  $2.75;  1,000,  $5.50.  Bermuda 
and  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.25; 
1,000,  $4.50.  Rutger  and  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants, 

300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50:  5,000  or  more,  ex¬ 
press  coleet,  $2.75  per  thousand.  Copenhagen  Market, 
Golden  Acre,  Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Early 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield  Cabbage  plants,  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00;  5,000  or  more,  ex¬ 
press  collect,  $2.50  per  thousand.  All  prices  prepaid. 
"PETER  PAN”  THE  PLANT  MAN,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 
OLD,  BIG,  RELIABLE 


-  POWER  CIRCULAR  and  CHAIN  SAWS - 

H.  G.  Anderson,  21  Maple  St.,  Danielson,  Conn.  Tel. 340 


Driven  Back  to  Eden? 

Just  about  this  time  every  year, 
bookstores  replenish  their  stocks  of 
“Back-to-the-Farm”  books;  perennially 
popular  with  those  who  dream  of 
abandoning  the  city  and  all  its  works 
for  the  alleged  peace,  quiet  and  se¬ 
curity  of  a  few  acres  in  the  country. 
At  this  season,  otherwise  sane  and 
clear-thinking  citizens,  dyed-in-the- 
wool  urbanites  though  they  may  be, 
are  smitten  by  a  fever  which,  though 
it  is  soon  cured,  will  inevitably  recur. 
The  germ  which  carries  this  Spring 
madness  is  found  in  these  books  that 
glorify  country  life. 

One  such  book,  a  copy  of  which  I 
found  in  my  bookshelves  recently,  will 
be  remembered  by  many  old  timers. 
It  was  a  pioneer  in  the  “practical  back- 
to-the-farm”  literary  movement,  not 
to  be  confused,  however,  with  earlier 
and  more  idealistic  works  such  as 
“Walden.”  Published  in  1885  by  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  it  bears  the  arrest¬ 
ing  title,  “Driven  Back  to  Eden,”  and 
was  authored  by  none  less  than  the 
famous  E.  P.  Roe,  whose  “Barriers 
Burned  Away,”  "A  Young  Girl’s  Woo¬ 
ing,”  “A  Day  of  Fate”  and  other  ro¬ 
mantic  novels,  set  many  a  female  heart 
to  fluttering  in  the  last  two  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Bound  in  good 
green  cloth,  which  has  lasted  well  for 
62  years,  with  a  gold  imprint  superim¬ 
posed  on  another  imprint  (in  black)  of 
a  New  York  tenement,  it  contains  34 
illustrations,  mostly  full-page,  portray¬ 
ing  idyllic  country  scenes  in  contrast 
to  the  few  drab  portraits  of  city  life. 
It  sold  for  the  very  moderate  price  of 
$1.50.  I  say  “moderate”  advisedly;  for 
surely  that  is  a  small  investment  with 
which  to  start  a  whole  family  on  the 
road  to  health,  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

Were  “Driven  Back  to  Eden”  to  ap¬ 
pear  today,  there  would  have  to  be 
only  a  few  minor  changes.  From  my 
own  point  of  view,  for  example,  a  top- 
hat  is  not  the  most  practical  headgear 
beneath  which  to  survey  farm  proper¬ 
ties;  nor  do  I  consider  that  a  14  year 
old  boy  is  well  advised  to  wear  a  derby 
while  out  rabbit  hunting  in  the  woods 
in  the  dead  of  Winter.  But  top  hats, 
derbys  and  frock  coats  seem  to  be  the 
proper  wear  for  city  folks  in  these  illus¬ 
trations,  in  contrast  to  the  top  boots, 
overalls,  chin  whiskers  and  slouch  hats 
affected  by  the  rustic  characters. 

Mr.  Durham,  our  hero  ,is  motivated 
in  his  migration  partly  by  his  sudden 
discovery  that  his  beloved  children  are 
not  the  meek  angels  he  has  brought 
them  up  to  be;  that  is  the  point  where 
the  story  begins.  The  eldest  son  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  foul  practice  of  smoking 
cigarettes,  and  he  discovers  his  daughter 
reading  “a  cheap,  vile  journal,  full  of 
the  flashy  pictures  that  so  often  offend 
the  eye  on  newstands.”  He  decides 
suddenly  to  remove  his  problem 
children  from  the  temptations  of  city 
life.  He  admits,  rather  naively,  that 
another  reason  for  this  change  is  that 
he  is  heartily  sick  of  his  present  job 
in  an  office  at  which  he  has  been  rather 
a  dismal  failure.  Anything  for  a  change, 
he  thinks.  The  most  staggering  thing 
about  this  character  is  his  boundless 
self-confidence.  Once  he  has  announced 
his  decision  to  his  wife,  who  concurs 
of  course,  he  goes  up  to  a  section  of 
New  York  State  which  he  has  never 
seen  before,  looks  over  one  farm  under 
its  blanket  of  snow  and  buys  it  at 
once.  On  his  return,  he  talks  for  a  few 
hours  with  market  gardeners  in  the 
New  York  market  and  on  the  strength 
of  these  conversations  he  buys  seeds, 
tools  and  equipment.  It  is  deeply 
gratifying  to  see  how  his  self-confi¬ 
dence  pays  off.  Everything  he  plants 
is  a  success.  His  livestock,  bought  at 
random,  thrives  and  produces.  No  ani¬ 
mal  on  his  farm  is  ever  sick.  The  health 
and  morale  of  his  children,  his  wife’s 
disposition  and  his  own  worldly  wealth 
all  take  a  distinct  turn  for  the  better. 
It  is  a  great  wonder  that  following  the 
publication  of  this  book  there  was  a 
single  family  left  in  New  York  City, 
Perhaps,  though,  some  of  New  York’s 
population  at  that  time  were  unable 
to  read. 

“Driven  Back  to  Eden”  was  designed 
to  sell  country  life  to  the  city  man. 
And,  that  is  still  the  trouble  vdth  far 
too  many  country  books  published  to¬ 
day.  They  emphasize  the  pieasant 
features  of  rural  life  and  minimize  or 
omit  altogether  the  catastrophes, 
losses,  disillusionments  and  problems 
which  fall  to  any  farmer’s  lot  sooner 
or  later.  What  we  need  is  an  impartial 
book,  presenting  both  sides  of  the 
question;  with  the  unprejudiced  reader 
making  his  own  decision,  without  un¬ 
due  pressure.  For  not  all  people  should 
live  in  the  country.  Some  are  physi¬ 
cally  unfit  for  the  life.  Some  just  plain 
don’t  like  any  part  of  it.  Some  haven’t 
the  capital,  and  one  of  the  primary 
requisites  for  a  happy  and  successful 
life  in  God’s  “Great  Outdoors”  is  a 
nest  egg  in  the  form  of  a  cash  reserve. 
I  am,  as  usual,  keeping  my  eyes  open 
for  a  well  written,  unprejudiced,  prac¬ 
tical  book  on  the  “return  to  the  soil.” 
Meanwhile  I  will  loan,  to  those  who  de¬ 
mand  country  glamour,  my  copy  of 
“Driven  Back  to  Eden.”  A.  s.  c. 


CERTIFIED  VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  Flat  Dutch,  All- 
Season,  Savoy,  Wakefield,  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  and 
Bed  Cabbage  Plants  500-$l.75;  1000-$2.25.  Bed  beets, 
Broocolli,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Onion,  Lettuce  and  Kale 
plants  500-$2.00;  1UOO-$2.50.  Cauliflower,  Pepper  plants 
500-$3.00;  1000-$4.50.  Rutgers  Tomato  plants  for  Juno 
planting  5OO-$2.0O;  1000-$3.00.  A.  WILEY 

McDonald,  Jr.  new  freedom,  r.  f.  d.  2,  pa. 
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APPLE  SHIPPERS 
CUT  COSTS 


FMC  AUTOMATIC 
APPLE  PACKING  EQUIPMENT 
cuts  labor  costs 


FMC  Apple  Dump.  Apples  are  dumped  with 
less  chance  of  bruising  and  stem  puncture 
by  this  electrically  controlled  and  fully 
automatic  field  box  dumper.  Successful  ex¬ 
perimental  runs  have  proven  the  practica¬ 
bility  and  usefulness  of  this  machine.  FMC 
self-operated,  labor  saving  dumpers  can 
handle  from  three  to  twelve  boxes  per 
minute.  Dumping  is  uniform  so  that  the 
flow  of  apples  through  the  packing  house  is 
controlled. 

FMC  Hydraulic  Box  Stocker.  Automatically 
stacks  field  boxes,  eliminating  all  labor  be¬ 
tween  the  unloading  truck  and  the  storage 
room.  Gentle  action  prolongs  field  box  life 
and  protects  the  fruit.  Handles  18  boxes 
per  minute. 

FMC  Stack  Lowerator.  Self-energized  hydrau¬ 
lic  unit  lowers  stacks  of  boxes  from  the 
ground  floor  into  the  basement.  Eliminates 
handling  of  individual  boxes,  saving  time 
and  labor.  Handles  18  boxes  per  minute. 
FMC  Unstacker.  Automatically  breaks  down 
stacks  of  boxes  and  delivers  them  individu¬ 
ally  to  any  suitable  conveyor.  Quiet  in 
operation  and  gentle  in  its  handling  of 
boxes  and  fruit.  Handles  up  to  80  boxes  per 
minute. 

Write  for  Full  Details 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  Y.  •  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


MAKE  IT  EASIER  .  .  .  BUY 


PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 


Each  Cunningham  tool  is 
designed  for  top  efficiency. 
Then,  instead  of  hanging 
the  tool  on  the  power  plant, 
you  put  the  power  plant  on 
the  tool.  Efficiency  is  high 
. . .  your  investment  is  low. 
A  boy  can  change  motor. 


Mows  clean  and  fast 
tight  corners . . .  3-foot  cut . . . 
variable  speed  sickle  bar... 
rugged  design . . .  young  folks 
can  run  it . . .  motor  can  be 
detached  for  other  work. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 

Adjustable  wheel  width, . . 
high  clearance. .  .simple 
power  drive. .. functional 
design,  balanced  for  easy  op¬ 
eration. .  .uses  same  detach- 
.  able  engine  as  mower. 


Write  Dept.  46  for  FREE  Folder 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO- 

13  CANAl.ST.,  ROCHESTER  8,-N. 


-GOOD  SILAGE-1 

GREEN  CROPS  OR  CORN 

Enough  Silogerm  to  treat  100  tons  for  jje. 
Supply  YOUB  silage  with  a  live,  virile,  „ 
acid  producing  bacteria  before  the  bacten  ^ 
causes  spoilage  gets  a  start.  Write  for  fr  . 

THE  SILOGERM  RIOOMFIEIP, 
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Answer  to  Orchard  Problem 

T  have  just  read  of  your  problem  as 
a  fruit  grower  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April 
19  and  would  like  to  give  you  some  of 
my  experience  and  advice. 

I  have  raised  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  berries  in  the  last  35  years. 
First  I  built  two  small  greenhouses  my¬ 
self  and  raised  all  my  plants,  flowers 
and  vegetables,  and  some  to  sell.  I  raised 
extra  special,  early  tomatoes  and  Ford- 
hook  celery.  I  established  a  retail  route 
in  town  and  some  wholesale.  Some  25 
years  ago,  I  planted  many  varieties  of 
apples,  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
quinces,  and  grapes,  also  red  and  black 
raspberries.  I  tried  many  varieties  of 
strawberries  and  also  was  in  the 
chicken,  capon  and  egg  business.  I 
have  curtailed  some  of  my  activities 
now  on  account  of  age,  but  I  have 
planted  100  peach  trees  this  Spring  and 
am  now  concentrating  on  raising  and 
selling  strawberry  plants.  I  have  the 
Kardinal  King  strawberry,  which  in 
my  opinion  tops  all  other  varieties  I 
ever  tried.  So  many  have  a  fault  or 
two,  either  too  hard,  soft,  sour,  dull 
appearance,  rot  easy,  poor  plant  maker, 
etc.  Kardinal  King  has  none  of  the 
above  and  after  three  years  fruiting  I 
find  no  fault.  It  is  truly  the  sweetest, 
largest,  finest  new  variety,  a  good  plant 
maker,  no  knotty  or  green  ends,  many 
berries  weighing  one  and  one-fourth 
ounces  each.  The  hull  stays  green  and 
holds  to  good  size  until  the  last  and 
the  glossy  appearance  makes  it  sell  on 
sight.  People  fought  for  them  last 
Summer  at  65  cents  per  quart. 

My  advice  to  you  would  be  not  to 
carry  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket.  I 
mean,  not  to  raise  all  tree  fruits  be¬ 
cause  you  may  run  into  a  market  slump 
or  frost  failure.  You  could  plant  straw¬ 
berries  between  your  young  apple  or 
pear  trees.  If  I  were  you  I  would  also 
plant  some  peach  trees.  You  could  also 
sell  strawberry  plants.  It  is  surprising 
what  you  can  do  by  advertising.  If 
you  don’t  have  a  good  local  market, 
you  might  arrange  with  a  local  com¬ 
mercial  freezer  or  some  ice  cream 
company  to  take  all  your  crop.  Plant 
an  acre  or  two  and  they  will  fit  into 
your  tree  fruit  sales  okay. 

I  would  not  exchange  or  sell  my 
place  for  something  else  that  may  look 
better.  You  know  what  your  land  and 
place  are  like,  but  you  may  not  know 
about  the  other.  j.  r.  r. 

Northampton  County,  Pa. 

The  Corn  Borer 

With  the  arrival  of  warm  weather,  I 
there  will  be  an  invasion  of  the  I 
European  Corn  Borer.  In  its  moth 
stage,  the  borer  will  lay  flat  clusters 
of  eggs  on  the  underside  of  growing 
corn  leaves.  After  the  eggs  are  hatched 
into  black  and  grayish  caterpillars,  they 
will  feed  for  a  time  on  the  leaves  then 
bore  into  the  stalk,  and  as  soon  as 
the  stalk  starts  to  head  up  in  ears,  the 
caterpillar  will  dig  in.  Their  presence 


Pull  depends  on  grip.  On  the  Goodyear  open 
center  Sure-Grip  shown  here  you  see  the  lug 
bars  are  unconnected  —  o-p-e-n  at  the  center 
—  each  with  its  own  bite  edge.  So  every  lug 
cuts  through  stubble,  digs  in  fully  without 
tearing  up  the  soil,  and  grips  firm.  Note,  too, 
the  balanced  design  of  the  tread;  all  lugs  are 
uniform  in  length  and  spacing  on  both  sides 
of  the  tread.  FOUR  lugs  are  always  pulling  in 
the  ground  —  a  pair  on  each  side  of  the  tire. 
You  get  no  “blind  spots”  to  cause  jerks  and 


Slippage  is  the  main  cause  of  wear.  The  less 
slip,  the  longer  the  wear.  Goodyear’s  open 
center  tread  insures  longer  wear  because  its 
unconnected  lugs  bite  in  and  grip  firm  —  its 
balanced  design  reduces  slip  to  a  minimum. 
Fact  is,  impartial  farm  tests  have  proved  that 
open  center  Sure-Grips  pull  better  and  slip 
less  than  tires  with  connected  lugs. 


before  buying 
tractor  tires 


This  is  important  because  the  use  of  farm 
tractors  on  highways  has  increased.  The  bal¬ 
anced  design  of  the  Goodyear  tread  in- 
m  sures  no-bounce  riding,  smooth  rolling  — 
f§  with  no  pounding,  no  jerks,  no  jars,  no 


0-P-E-N  - 
CENTER 


Every  log  a  sep 
arafe  traction 
cleat 


MOTH 
OF  THE 
CORN 
BORER 


Enables  each  lug 
to  bite  in  full 
depth 


Years  of  farm  experience  reveal  that 
Goodyears  wear  slowly  and  evenly  be¬ 
cause  the  balanced  design  of  the  tread 
makes  them  roll  smoothly;  you  always 
have  the  same  number  of  lugs  on  the 
road.  This  eliminates  pavement  “stub¬ 
bing”  and  distributes  the  wear  equally. 


EVEN  SPACING 


Smooth  riding,  no  jerks 


BORER 

AT 

WORK 


Lugs  on  both  sides 
of  tread  are  uni¬ 
form  in  length 
and  position  j 


CORN 

BORER 


^hl  oot  be  noticed  until  the  tassels 
f!ait  break  off  leaving  the  telltale 
sawdust-like  mass  at  the  tassel  break. 

Corn  growers  must  therefore  be 
?;ert  and  if  the  eggs  of  the  moth  are 
round  on  the  corn  leaves,  they  should 
.  d rrsted  with  nicotine  or  rotenone 
without  delay;  this  will  prevent  the 
%om  hatching.  But  if  the  cater - 
Qt  n r  ?as  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
nn  he  dusting  will  have  no  effect 
hie  pests.  Every  year  the  corn 
a°fer  ln^es^s  new  fields  and  if  they 
.t,®  u°,  ke  checked,  greater  efforts 
ino  “  applied  in  the  Fall  by  hav- 
ctfu a  g°°d  clean-up  by  burning  all 
a^?r  the  harvest,  for  these 
orers  will  winter  over.  o.  p.  f. 

Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Mr^Lmer-£-  Thompson . $6.00 

AdgeSu£emerS'  CyCl°Pedia  °f 

Newri?y  yernon  Wilcox . 14.50 

-Pa^den  Encyclopedia, 
lOohn  n  Dl,  Seymour . 4.00 

Vj-ardPn  nuocfmne.  A 


REMEMBER ,  tractor  tires  usu¬ 
ally  last  for  years.  So  be  sure 
you  pick  the  best.  Study  the 
tread  and  let  common  sense 
guide  you . 


Suro-Grip— T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Company 
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BEETLES  and 
LEAFHOPPERS 


KILL  BEAN 

P-C-H  ”20"  DUST 

Different,  Better  NON-POISONOUS  Insecticide 


Kills  many  insects,  yet  is  non-poisonous  to 
humans  and  animals.  Gives  better  control 
than  pyrethrum  or  rotenone  dusts  for 
certain  insects.  Available  alone  or  ready- 
mixed  with  copper  or  sulfur  ...  for  com¬ 
bined  disease  and  insect  control. 


Also  KILLS  ^ 

ASPARAGUS  BEETLE 
CELERY  LEAF  TYER 
CUCUMBER  BEETLE 
CABBAGE  WORMS 
PICKLEWORM 
MANY  OTHER  INSECTS 


CHIPMAN  i  DDT  50 %  SPRAY  POWDER  (Contains  50%  DDT) 

»»»  dusts  &  }  DDT  3%  and  5%  DUSTS  S 

gJL?  H  SPRAYS  \  DUAL  DUST  &  DUAL  SPRAY  (DDT  and  Copper) 

*  - - 

'M/nite  fivt  SfrecCai 

CHIPMAN 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY1 
Dept.  C,  Bound  Brook.  N.  Jj 


INSECTICIDES 


WEED  KILLERS 


Carison  Binder  Power  Drives 


FARMERS:  Convert  your  ground  drive 
binder  into  a  practical  power  binder  with 
the  CARLSON  POWER  DRIVE  BINDER 
ATTACHMENT. 

Get  all  the  advantages*  of  a  power 
binder — cut  full  swath  in  any  grain — cut  up 
to  40  acres  per  day  with  half  the  fuel  — 
sensitive  clutch  protects  the  mechanism  of 
the  binder  —  attachment  eliminates  many 
•ostly  parts  such  as  bull  chain,  sprockets, 
bearings,  pitman  shaft,  etc. 

See  our  Local  Dealer  or  Write 

CARLSON  &  SONS 

BERESFOBD  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


greenhouses 

I  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  anfl 
'Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 

I  accessories,  hotbed  sash,  electric  heating  cable. 

I  Everything  needed  for  the  greenhouse.  Write  to  | 
f  us  about  your  needs.  Give  size  of  greenhouse 
wanted,  and  state  if  for  home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

] Irvington  90,  N.  Y.  Des Plaines  90,  Illinois' 


BIRDS  IN  THE 
GARDEN 

and  how  to  attract  them 
by  MARGARET  McKENNY 


This  reprint  of  BIRDS  IN  THE  GARDEN  by  Margaret 
McKenny  is  published  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  Press 
in  answer  to  a  widespread  demand  for  a  book  of  this  type— - 
a  complete  and  practical  guide  for  nature  lovers  who  want 
to  enjoy  the  useful  and  charming  companionship  of  birds 
around  their  homes. 

Margaret  McKenny,  distinguished  naturalist  and  au¬ 
thority  on  birds  and  gardens,  is  the  author  of  many  books 
on  nature  subjects.  A  graduate  landscape  architect,  designer 
of  many  bird  and  flower  sanctuaries,  she  now  gives  tub 
time  to  writing  and  lecturing. 


16  Full  Page  Color  Portraits 

32  pages  of  black  and  white 
photographs. 

PRICE  $5.00;  368  pages 


For  the  Garden  Planner 

There  are  5  pages  of  dia¬ 
grams:  planting  plans,  bird 
homes,  and  feeding  devices. 


Garden  Insect  and  Disease  Guide 


FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  BELOW  AND  MAIL  IT  PROMPTLY  WITH  YOU R  REMITTANCE 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  check  or  money-order  for  $5,00  for  which  send 
me  the  book,  Birds  in  the  Garden. 


Name 


Street  . 

Town  .  State 


INSECTS  IN  THE  GARDEN 


SIGNS  AND 
SYMPTOMS 


INSECT  OR 
DISEASE 


Leaves  have  white  Leaf  miners, 
patches  or  lines  in-  Small  worm  inside, 
side.  Summer. 

Leaves  and  flowers  Japanese  beetle 
eaten;  also  roots.  copper-bronze  in 
color.  Summer. 


Leaves  yellow,  eaten 
holes  in  flowers, 
pods  eaten. 

Leaves  eaten, 
ragged  or  skinned, 
also  flowers. 

Holes  in  cleaves  and 
flower  parts. 

Leaves  gray,  webby 
below,  drop  off, 
white  spots. 

Stems  wilt  sudden¬ 
ly,  tunnels  in  stalks. 

Stunted  leaves,  curl 
or  roll,  poor  vigor, 
pale. 

Small  plants  cut 
off,  topple,  wilt, 
die. 

Leaves  get  dry, 
silvery,  skinned, 
stunted. 

Leaves  eaten  at 
night,  leaving  a 
slimy  trail. 

Roots  and  leaves 
eaten.  Plants  wilt 
and  die. 


Minute  holes  in 
leaves;  foliage 
yellow. 

Leaves  eaten; 
ragged,  punctured. 

Stems  gnawed, 
curved,  crocked ; 
stalks  eaten. 

Small  white  worms 
in  bulb  or  roots. 


Mexican  bean  beetle, 
16  large  spots  on 
'back ;  spiny  grubs. 
Summer. 

Rose  bug  beetle, 
many  long  jointed 
legs,  dark  gray. 
June. 

Striped  cucumber 
beetle  in  Mid¬ 
summer. 

Red  spider,  very 
small,  reddish,  very 
active  in  webs. 

Stem  borer. 

Corn  borer. 

Plant  lice,  small 
green  bugs,  aphids. 

Cut  worm-dark,  fat, 
curled  under  sur¬ 
face  soil. 

Thrips:  small  ac¬ 

tive  creatures.  Vary 
in  color. 

Garden  slug,  soft, 
slimy  shapeless 
creatures. 

White  grubs,  worm 
of  June  bug,  white- 
yellow,  Vi  in.  long; 
black  head;  curved 
in  shape. 

Flea  beetles  —  small 
black  jumping 
creatures. 

Blister  beetles; 
slender,  gray  -  black, 
Vi  in.  long. 
Asparagus  beetle; 
metallic  blue-orange. 
14  in.  long. 

Maggots  from  egg 
of  fly.  May- June. 


PLANTS 

AFFECTED 

Spinach,  chard, 
beet,  verbena. 


Most  vegetables  and 
flower  plants,  grass 
roots,  grape,  lawn 
grass  roots. 

Beans  of  all  kinds, 
under  surface  of 
leaves.  Midsummer. 

All  ornamental 
plants,  shrubs,  vines, 
herbs. 

Cucumber,  aster, 
tomato,  hollyhock, 
muskmelon. 

Roses,  phlox,  glads., 
shrubs,  evergreens, 
strawberry. 

Corn,  squash, 
zinnia,  glads. 

Cabbage,,  peas, 
lettuce,  chard, 
tomato  leaves. 

All  seedlings  of 
vegetables  and 
flowers. 

Onions,  pinks, 
glads.,  roses, 
candytuft. 

Lettuce  and  other 
small  plants. 

Strawberry,  lettuce, 
grass  roots,  many 
seedlings. 


CONTROL 

ACTIVITIES 

Burn  or  bury  a£. 
fected  parts;  spray 
nicotine  and  soap. 

Traps,  hand  pickino 
Lead  or  DDT 
or  dust;  in  Sp^ 
for  roots.  8011 

Hand  pick,  appIv 


Sweetened 


arsenate 


Slender  green  worm  Cabbage  worm 
eating  top  of  plants,  destroys  heads, 
holes  in  leaves.  J uly  -  August. 

Plants  wilt  and  die;  Squash  bug  %  in. 
creatures  under  long.  July  -  August, 
leaves.  Shiny  red  eggs 
in  clusters;  under 
side  of  leaves. 


Tomato,  cucumber, 
aster,  calendula, 
hollyhock,  beet, 
cabbage,  broccoli. 
Potato,  aster, 
tomato,  beets. 

Asparagus,  all  kinds; 
early  shoots,  tall 
plants. 

Onion  sets,  radish 
or  carrot  roots. 
June  -  July. 


All  kinds  of 
cabbage. 


All  squash  and 
pumpkin  plants. 


DDT?a<1’  rot^one! 

?r1otei.Sabadilla 

Sflfur  dustf  rotenone’ 

?enaveUsnder  Side  * 
Slit  stem,  kill 
worm,  Rotenone. 

®P,raY  With  nicotine 
sulphate  and  soap 
under  side  of  leaves’. 

Dig  and  kill; 
poison  bait;  paper 
collars  bage  of  stem. 

Sugar  sol.  spravs 
Pans  green,  tarter 
emetic. 

Dust  ground  with 
hydrated  lime, 
poison  bait. 

Wash  arsenate  of 
lead  into  .  ground; 
seek  and  crush 
grubs,  poison  bait, 

Dust  with  rotenone. 

Hand  pick  with 
gloves  on;  spray 
with  lead;  rotenone 
Pick  beetles.  Spray 
plants  in  Summer; 
calcium  arsenate. 

Avoid  garbage.  Use 
new  place  each  year. 
Corrosive  sublimate, 
1  oz.  in  gallon  water. 
Wet  down  soil. 
Dust  early  with 
calcium  arsenate. 
Dust  with  rotenone 
later  on  heads. 
Hand  pick  eggs  and 
beetles.  Use 
sabadilla. 


DISEASES  IN  THE  GARDEN 


Black  or  rusty 
spots  on  stems 
and  pods,  beans. 

Mats  of  fine  white 
webby  growth  on 
leaves  and  stems. 

Small  round  spots 
on  leaves,  white, 
then  dark. 

Black  leathery  areas 
on  end  of  fruits. 


Rough  circular  spots 
on  tubers  and  roots. 

Small  yellow  spots 
on  older  leaves,  and 
minute  black  dots. 

Mottled  leaves, 
poor  vigor. 

Dark,  irregular  dead 
areas  or  leaves.  Stem 
also  affected. 

Dark,  irregular  areas 
on  leaves  showing 
concentric  rings. 


Rust  disease  of 
beans,  August  - 
September. 

Mildew,  a  fungus 
disease  of  many 
plants. 

Leaf  spot. 


Leather  end  of 
tomato ;  end  rot 
disease. 

Scab  disease  of 
potato  and  beet. 

Celery  blight  a 
fungus  disease. 

Wet  times. 

Mosaic  —  contagious 
disease  of  cucurbits. 

Late  blight  of 
potatoes. 

July  -  August. 

Early  blight  of 
potatoes. 

June  -  July. 


Beans  (pods  and 
seeds) ;  asparagus 
stems. 

Peas,  grapes,  phlox, 
roses,  cucumbers. 


Tomato,  potato, 
eggplant,  roses. 

Most  varieties  of 
tomatoes. 


Irish  potato,  sugar 
and  table  beets. 

Attacks  full  grown 
celery  in  garden 
and  in  storage. 

Squash,  melon, 
cucumbers. 

Serious  on  leaves  of 
potatoes  in  wet 
times. 

Serious  on  early 
varieties  of  potatoes 
before  Midsummer. 


Destroy  affected 
parts;  burn.  Handle 
only  in  dry  weather. 

Keep  dry  and  up 
from  ground.  Dust 
with  sulfur;  spray 
with  bordeaux. 
Space  plants;  up  from 
ground.  Spray  with 
bordeaux,  pyrox. 

Keep  soil  moist; 
mulch ;  manure  in 
soil;  omit  nitrogen 
fertilizer. 

Plant  clean  tubers. 
Use  new  soil  each 
year. 

Remove  affected 
parts.  Spray  or 
dust  with  bordeaux. 

Destroy  all 
affected  plants. 

Spray  each  week 
with  bordeaux. 

Same  as  for  late 
blight. 


Holding  Over  Treated  Seed 

I  sent  for  certified  seed  oats  which 
had  been  chemically  treated  to  pre¬ 
vent  smut.  I  had  them  for  over  a  month 
but  it  has  been  so  wet  I  could  not 
plant  them.  If  I  keep  them  in  a  dry 
place  will  it  be  satisfactory  to  plant 
them’ next  Spring?  AT  VA-  H-  D- 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

A  great  many  farmers  are  m  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  this  season  with  chemi¬ 
cally  treated  seed.  If  such  seed  is  stored 
in  a  well  ventilated,  dry  place  and 
kept  free  from  vermin,  it  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  use  next  season.  To  be  on 
the  safe  side,  however,  it  would  be 
a  good  practice  to  conduct  a  germin¬ 
ation  test  on  the  seed  next  Spring  be¬ 
fore  using  it.  To  make  such  a  germin¬ 
ation  test,  various  samples  should  be 
taken  at  random  from  different  parts 
of  the  stored  seed,  and  if  these  are 
kept  between  moist  blotters  at  room 
temperature  most  of  them  will  start 
to  germinate  if  they  are  still  in  good 
condition. 

Another  Good  Idea  for 
Tomato  Trellis 

I  read  with  much  interest  W.  H. 
Lachman’s  article  in  the  May  17  issue 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  “Growing  Trellis 
Tomatoes.”  I  would  like  to  submit  what 
I  think  is  a  much  more  adequate  plan 
to  use  for  a  trellis.  I  have  used  it  for 
many  years,  and  while  I  am  not  sure, 
I  think  I  learned  it  through  the  pages 
of  the  good  old  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  I  was  a  girl  on  my  father’s  farm. 
It’s  very  simple.  Make  two  or  more 
ladders,  about  four  feet  tall  (taller  if 
desired),  two  feet  wide  at  top  and  18 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom  with  four 


cross  pieces,  leaving  about  two  inches 
at  the  top  to  mesh  into  opposite 
ladder  or  frame.  Then  draw  the  tops 
together  and  tie  at  each  end  post. 
Push  the  bottom  of  post  into  ground 
about  eight  inches,  and  spacing  frames 
about  two  feet  apart  at  bottom;  a  plant 
is  set  at  the  foot  of  each  frame.  As  the 
plants  grow,  begin  tieing  them  to  cross 
pieces  and  trimming  off  all  lateral 
branches,  leaving  not  more  than  two 
main  stalks  and  also  cutting  out  the 
branch  that  grows  from  each  leaf  joint. 
Old  stockings  cut  in  strips  make  satis¬ 
factory  ties,  as  they  are  strong,  soit 
and  inexpensive. 

If  the  frames  are  put  under  cover 
through  the  Winter,  they  will  last  many 
years.  Any  light  wood  pieces  are  suit¬ 
able  for  making  frames  and  lath,  u 
this  method  is  once  tried,  I  ana  very 
sure  it  will  be  continued. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  c.  l  g. 

Books  for  the  Handyman 


Farm  Buildings, 

T  r*  W^nlpv  . . 

.$4.00 

Farm  Machinery, 

3.25 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

3.25 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

.  2.75 

Make  It  Yourself, 

.  2.75 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

.  2.50 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance 

.  2.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

2.48 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-YorKeu 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  hi. 
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Farm  Repair  Shop 


Water  Supply  and  Septic  Tank 
Location 

I  have  a  hand  driven  shallow  well 
that  is  about  22  feet  deep,  and  it  is 
about  15  feet  from  the  house.  Would 
an  electric  shallow  well  pump  located 
in  my  cellar  be  able  to  draw  the  water 
We  need?  At  present  we  have  a  hand 
pump  but  would  like  to  put  in  a  com¬ 
plete  bathroom.  Also,  could  you  tell 
hs  about  how  many  feet  a  septic  tank 
or  cesspool  should  be  from  the  well? 
We  are  on  a  slope,  the  house  on  top, 
and  the  well  half  way  down.  The  top 
of  the  well  is  about  the  same  level  as 
our  cellar  floor.  G.  h.  w. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn. 

If  you  can  locate  the  pump  in  your 
cellar  so  that  it  is  not  more  than  20 
feet  higher  (vertically)  than  the  level 
of  water  in  the  well  (consider  “draw¬ 
down”  of  the  well  in  dry  season),  then 
it  should  be  possible  to  use  a  shallow 
well  pump  having  five  gallons  per 
minute  capacity  and  having  a  one  inch 
galvanized  iron  suction  pipe  or  its 
equivalent  in  copper  tubing.  This  takes 
into  consideration  the  friction  loss  in 
the  pipe.  Most  manufacturers  of  shallow 
well  pumps  will  .guarantee  a  total 
suction  head  (vertical  lift  plus  friction 
loss  in  pipe  expressed  in  feet  of  head) 
of  22  feet;  some  will  guarantee  as 
much  as  28  feet  of  total  suction  head 
at  sea  level.  Due  to  pump  wear  and 
the  resulting  loss  in  efficiency,  it  is  not 
practical  to  have  more  than  22  feet 
total  suction  head. 

Your  cesspool  or  septic  tank  should 
be  located  as  far  as  is  practical  from 
the  water  supply.  The  sewer  pipe  from 
the  house  to  the  septic  tank  or  cess¬ 
pool  should  be  carefully  laid  with  cast 
iron  soil  pipe  and  caulked  with  oakum 
and  lead  to  prevent  leakage  if  it  passes 
within  100  feet  of  the  well.  If  the  septic 
tank  and  its  absorption  tile;  or  the  cess¬ 
pool,  are  100  feet  away  and  downhill 
from  the  water  supply,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  pollution  in  a  shallow 
well  such  as  you  have. 


Carrying  Load  of  Steel  Beam 

I  would  like  to  know  just  how  strong 
a  piece  of  hot  rolled  steel  one  inch  by 
four  inches  by  31  inches  really  is 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  blacksmith’s 
forge  and  a  bend  made  flatwise,  and 
exactly  square  six  inches  from  the  end. 
The  six  inch  end  will  be  bolted  and 
welded  upright  to  a  steel  beam.  Now 
then,  can  the  25  inch  end  stand  a  two- 
ton  load  concentrated  at  the  end  with¬ 
out  giving  where  the  square  bend  was 
made  or  elsewhere?  Will  a  little  heat 
treatment  help?  Would  cold  rolled  steel 
be  better?  Notice  please  that  I  do  not 
want  to  use  any  braces  or  I-beams. 
There  are  to  be  no  reinforcements 
welded  to  the  steel  such  as  ribs. 

New  Jersey  j.  A.  k. 

The  steel  beam,  as  you  describe  it, 
will  safely  support  a  concentrated  load 
at  the  end  of  800  pounds  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  fail  under  a  load  of  between  1,400 
to  1,500  pounds.  The  use  of  heat  treat¬ 
ment  of  cold  rolled  steel  will  not  help 
materially.  There  can  be  no  reinforce¬ 
ments  added  to  improve  this  strength. 


Figuring  Trailer  Capacity 

.  We  are  going  to  chop  hay  and  corn 
m  the  field  this  year.  Now  we  would 
like  to  know  how  big  the  body  on  the 
tilers  should  be  to  hold  two  tons  of 
either  chopped  hay  or  corn.  We  want  to 
build  the  trailers  but  do  not  know  how 
targe  to  make  them.  b.  a.  b. 

Rutland  County,  Vt. 

,  u^e  vcdume  of  field-chopped  forage 
wall  vary  per  ton  depending  on  the  crop 
and  moisture  content.  Trailer  wagons 
ara  u^ually  large  enough  so  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  loading  the 
cnopped  forage  as  it  comes  from  the 
blower.  They  are  often  covered  with 
canvas  or  other  material  to  prevent 
ensilage  from  blowing  out.  Compact 
ensilage,  either  corn  or  chopped  hay, 
la  tae  ,sdo  occupies  on  the  average 
cubic  feet  per  ton,  but  freshly 
chopped  material  on  the  wagon  will 
require  two  and  one-half  to  three  times 
as  much  space.  On  this  basis  the  trailer 
in°X  hold  250  to  300  cubic  feet 

m  order  to  load  two  tons  conveniently. 


Water  Pressure  Problem 

Jhave  a  gravity  feed  water  system 
which  is  piped  into  the  cellar.  My  hot 
yater  heater  is  located  on  the  first 
noor.  The  water  supplied  to  it  comes 
ha  cellar  to  the  heater,  then 

fia?5  1°  ceRar  and  again  up  to  the 
t-  Si  *or  household  use,  that  is, 
^aucets.  Would  I  have  about  the 
Pressure  on  the  hot  water  if  the 
tha  er  vYas  located  in  the  cellar,  where 
u  water  would  go  direct  to  the 
Whier,.,and  then  to  the  first 
nff  *be  faucets  are  located? 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

eJ^era  would  seem  to  be  little  differ- 
faiI  ’ .  1?:.  any,  in  the  pressure  at  the 
hpaifE  1}  y?u  move  the  location  of  the 
Dcrmu  the  cellar.  The  position  that 
fitting  least  amount  of  pipe  and 

the.  ufi.  SUcb  as  elbows,  will  provide 
ne  better  pressure.  w.  M.  F. 


floor 
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OLIVER 

COBPOBATiniu 


OLIVER 


Is  your  farm  of  a  size  that  calls  for  a  one  to  two-plow 
tractor?  Or  do  you  use  the  smaller  tractor  as  a  second  one 
to  give  you  economy  on  jobs  not  needing  a  lot  of  power? 

In  either  case,  stop  and  think  about  quality  for  a  moment. 
A  tractor  of  the  one  to  two-plow  .size,  such  as  the  Oliver  60, 
becomes  the  main  dependence  of  the  one-tractor  farmer.  It 
is  often  asked  to  do,  and  does  do,  jobs  which  rightfully  be¬ 
long  to  its  bigger  brothers.  On  multiple  tractor  farms,  the 
60,  because  it  is  so  handy,  is  often  overworked. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  take  such  special  care  in 
designing  and  building  the  Oliver  60.  We  guard  its  quality 
particularly,  because  we  know  a  small  tractor  is  abused  more 
than  a  big  one.  The  farmer  who  buys  a  small  tractor  needs 
quality  even  more. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400  WEST  MADISON  STREBT  •  CHICAGO  6,  ILL. 


Here  are  some  of  Oliver  60’s 
quality  features: 

•  Electric  starter 

•  4-cylinder  Power  Master  high  com¬ 
pression  engine 

•  Fuel  Miser  governor 

•  Comfortable  seat 

•  Ample  platform  room 

Oliver  60  is  available 
either  in  high  clearance 
or  row  crop  models . 


"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY” 


jmm 

Jmm 

,. ....  v .... 

Sun  Shade 

For  All  Tractors  and  Implements  % 
Gives  you  theta  Advantages 
at  No  Extra  Cpsf 

★  ALL  METAL  CONSTRUCTION 

★  OFF-CENTER  ATTACHMENT 

★  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  SITTING  OR  STANDING 

★  SHADE  SWINGS  IN  COMPLETE  CIRCLE 

★  COVER  FOLDS  LIKE  AN 
UMBRELLLA 

★  COVER  OF  HEAVY, 
TREATED  TWILL 

AT  TOUR  DEALER'S  OR 
WRITl  10R  INFORMATION 


EPT 


MANY  BROAD-LEAVED 
FARM  &  TURF  WEEDS 

including  poison  ivy,  ragweed  and  chick- 
weed.  Does  not  destroy  desirable  grasses. 
Available  in  spray  powder  or  liquid  form. 
Very  economical  -—  as  little  as  li/2  lbs. 
of  spray  powder  or  2  pints  of  liquid  per 
acre  kills  many  weeds.  Easy  to  use.  Harm¬ 
less  to  livestock. 

FREE!  Booklet  on  Weed  Control 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PROPERTY  WITH  A 


"NATIONAL  QUALITY"  _ _  _  .  / 

f  nghtning  f 

PROTECTION  SYSTEf 


"NATIONAL  QUALITY”  Systems  actually  prevent  the 
lightning  stroke  from  occuring.  They  are  guaranteed 
for  the  lifetime  of  the  protected  structure.  Write 
for  free  booklet  “Is  Lightning 
Protection  worth  providing?" 

Matt***1 


LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 

DeptE 

Some  territories  open.  Opportunity 
for  men  who  qualify.  Write  today. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


i 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

AU  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years 

BARhLETT  CANVAS  CO..  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

_r  IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

iiou  will  receive  highest  market  price.  Price  Quoted 

if  you  wish.  Ship  at  once.  RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG. 

,  BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

104  WEST  29th  St,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue:  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


rH  A  INS  Tractor.  Truck.  Road  Grader,  Bus.  Wri 
vumno  for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Shii 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  Geneva,  Oh 


Army  Saddles  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new,  not  shopworn,  full  refund 
if  dissatisfied.  Free  circular,  Texas  Bridles  with 
bit  and  reins,  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21.  NEW  YORK 


unu  ceuieiu.  or  cmaer 


Hi  nric  m&kkr Make your  c  _ _ _ 

DliULIV  1Y1/LIVC Iv blocks  with  our  simple,  efficient 
machine.  Price  only  $89.95.  Write  for  free  folder. 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE :  One  And  Two  Man  Chain  Saws 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE.  NEW  YORK 
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it’s  actually 


LESS  WORK 


CHEMICALS 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY  •  COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Chicago  •  Boston  •  St.  Louis  •  Pittsburgh  •  New  York  •  Cincinnati  •  Cleveland 
Philadelphia  •  Minneapolis  •  Charlotte  •  San  Francisco 


The  Green  Bean  Industry  in 
Central  New  York 

Last  year  we  became  worried  about 
a  50-acre  -field  across  from  our  house. 
Here  it  was  nearly  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  not  a  furrow  had  been  turned. 
Someone  had  leased  the  land  of  our 
neighbors,  and  there  it  lay  with  only  a 
nice  crop  of  weeds  started.  Would  any¬ 
thing  be  planted  this  year?  However, 
early  one  Thursday  morning  there  was 
activity  across  the  road.  A  caterpillar 
tractor  with  a  4-gang  plow  appeared, 
and  there  was  another  caterpillar  pull¬ 
ing  a  4-section-disc  harrow.  A  big 
tractor  with  attachments  for  planting 
beans  was  used,  sowing  fertilizer  at  the 
same  time;  and  a  cultipacker,  pulled  by 
another  tractor,  completed  the  equip¬ 
ment.  It  was  really  stupendous  the  way 
those  mechanical  giants  tore  into  that 
50-acre  piece.  It  was  plowed,  then 
disced  two  or  three  times;  next  the 
planter  started  operations  putting  in 
two  rows  of  seed  at  a  time;  and 
finally  all  was  packed  and  smoothed 
down  by  the  cultipacker.  Saturday 
night  of  that  same  week  the  job  was 
finished,  and  the  50  acres  of  beans’  had 
been  planted.  I  went  next  door  and 
talked  with  my  good  neighbor,  Ralph 
Terry.  We  discussed  how  long  it  would 
take  to  plant  that  piece  with  horses. 
We  figured  that  it  just  couldn’t  be  done 
so  late,  because  you  would  be  way 
past  planting  time  before  you  could 
get  that  much  seed  into  the  ground. 
Late  planting  in  well  warmed  ground 
means  good  bean  growth. 

We  watched  that  crop  of  beans.  It 
wasn’t  dry  beans  but  green  beans  which 
were  to  be  picked  and  shipped  direct 
to  the  city  market.  There  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  story  in  connection  with  their 
harvest.  In  spite  of  all  the  tools,  and 
all  the  mechanized  machinery  to  save 
labor  and  speed  up  practices,  there  is 
one  job  that  as  yet  cannot  be  done 
by  machinery;  that  is  picking  the  crop. 
It  is  a  hard,  hand  labor  job,  with 
pickers  imported  from  Florida,  and 
even  some  from  as  far  as  Bermuda. 
Last  year  6,800  acres  of  green  beans 
were  grown  in  Madison  County  and 
over  5,000  acres  in  Oneida  County.  The 
Madison  County  acreage  showed  an 
increase  of  about  400  per  cent  since 
1939.  Chenango  County  has  also  had  a 
tremendous  increase  in  acreage.  The 
most  common  variety  of  green  beans 
grown  in  these  areas  is  the  Tender- 
green.  However,  two  other  varieties, 
Plentiful  and  Bountiful,  are  also  both 
popular  and  good  yielders.  Yields  up 
to  290  bushels  per  acre  have  been  re¬ 
ported  with  all  these.  An  average  yield 
is  100  bushels,  or  somewhat  more,  per 
acre.  The  Black-wax  is  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  variety  of  the  yellow  or  snap  beans, 
which  are  likewise  grown  here  com¬ 
mercially,  and  yields  are  about  the 
same  as  for  green  beans.  Bean  grow¬ 
ing  has  outstripped  peas  in  this  area. 

The  beans  are  planted  in  rows  and 
cultivated  frequently.  The  mechanized 
cultivators  do  two  full  rows  at  a  time, 
and  they  can  cover  the  weeds  so  that 
hand  work  is  entirely  eliminated.  The 
beans,  when  picked,  are  packed  di¬ 
rectly  into  bushel  hampers  in  which 
they  are  taken  to  market.  Payment  is 
on  the  per  bushel  basis.  -The  pickers 
received  50  cents  per  bushel  this  past 
season,  and  in  good  fields  some  pickers 
can  make  as  much  as  $10  a  day.  That 
is  not  every  day,  of  course,  for  they 
cannot  work  when  it  is  raining,  nor 
can  they  start  in  the  morning  before 
the  dew  is  off  the  vines.  New  York 
City  is  the  big  market,  although  trucks 
often  roll  direct  from  the  fields  to 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  large 
cities.  When  the  price  is  around  $2.00 
a  bushel,  a  good  return  per  acre  is 
secured.  However,  if  the  market  is 
glutted,  it  may  not  pay  xo  pick  the 
crop.  One  of  the  larger  growers,  who 
plants  about  1,200  acres,  tells  me  that 
he  uses  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed 
per  acre.  Baskets  cost  26  cents  apiece, 
and  with  the  cost  of  seed  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  50  cents  for  picking,  you  are 
well  on  the  way  toward  a  dollar  a 
bushel  expense.  Due  to  the  expense  of 
growing,  a  group  of  so-called  corporate 
farmers  has  developed,  owning  trucks, 
leasing  or  buying  large  acreages,  and 
contracting  with  independent  farmers 
to  grow  a  part  of  the  crop.  Some  of 
the  larger  trucks  carry  as  many  as 
1,100  bushels  of  beans  to  market.  A 
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small  truck  can  carry  300  bushels  Ono 
large  grower  told  me  that  he  receiv^ 
$16,000  for  his  beans  from  55  acreJ1 
However,  another  large  grower  savs 
lost  $5,000  during  the  same  season 
Those  are  the  extremes.  Last  year  most 
of  the  growers  sold  at  the  ceiling  nriel 
of  $3.16  per  bushel.  t.  h.  t  e 

The  White  Pine  Weevil 

It  is  the  white  pine  weevil,  rather 
than  the  widely  advertised  blister  rust 
that  has  kept  the  most  beautiful  and 
in  many  ways  the  most  valuable  of 
our  native  trees  from  being  extensively 
replanted  in  southern  New  York,  NeiL 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
North  of  Boston  it  seems  to  be  a  much 
less  serious  pest,  but  all  through  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  there  is  hardly 
a  new  pine  plantation  that  escapes  its 
ravages,  although  there  are  many  that 
escape  the  blister  rust. 

The  weevil  is  a  white  worm  about 
half  an  inch  long  when  full  grown 
With  the  rest  of  its  brood  it  hatches 
from  eggs  laid  ip  the  topmost  bud  of 
a  young  white  pine.  All  of  them  begin 
eating  their  way  down  the  main  stem 
just  under  the  paperlike  outer  bark 
Before  they  finish  for  the  season,  they 
will  have  killed  two  or  three  or  even 
four  years’  growth  of  the  pine,  making 
it  stunted  and  misshapen  and,  when 
mature,  of  little  value  for  lumber. 

So  far  there  is  no  spray  that  will  al¬ 
ways  stop  them,  though  one  may  some 
day  be  developed.  There  is,  however,  a 
fairly  simple  procedure  that  will  re¬ 
duce  the  damage  from  these  weevils 
to  a  minumum.  For  an  acre  of  young 
white  pine  trees  not  badly  infested,  it 
takes  about  three  half-hour  periods  a 
year,  which  is  certainly  not  a  great 
expenditure  of  time  if  you  want  to 
have  a  pine  grove  for  beauty  and  profit. 
Here  is  the  method  as  I  worked  it  out 
on  my  own  trees,  with  variations  on 
the  instructions  given  me  by  a  tree 
surgeon:  I  walk  through  the  plantation 
at  least  three  times  a  year,  preferably 
on  June  15,  July  1  and  July  15,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  each  tree  for  signs 
of  the  weevil.  The  unmistakable  sign 
is  the  wilting  and  death  of  the  new 
year’s  growth.  An  earlier  sign  is  white 
spots  of  sap  (not  the  white  fluff  of  the 
relatively  harmless  woolly  aphis)  col¬ 
lecting  just  at  the  tip  of  last  year’s 
growth,  under  tfre  new  shoots.  Cut  into 
the  bark  at  that  point,  and  if  you 
see  brown  spots  in  the  greenish  inner 
bark,  the  weevil  is  at  work  and  there 
is  no  way  to  stop  him  except  surgery. 

It  will  then  be  necessary  to  cut  off 
the  main  stem  or  leader  with  a  sharp 
jackknife  at  the  base  of  last  year’s 
growth,  because  white  pines  don’t  put 
out  new  twigs  except  at  the  junctions. 
Select  the  strongest  of  last  year’s 
secondary  twigs  and  save  it  for  a  new 
stem  or  leader.  Cut  off  the  two  second¬ 
ary  twigs  next  to  it,  one  on  each  side, 
to  give  it  room  to  expand.  Cut  off  the 
secondary  twig  that  is  opposite  it,  so 
that  it  will  straighten  up.  Gather  all 
the  amputated  twigs  and  burn  them. 

If  you  do  this  every  year,  the  weevil 
infestatipn  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum, 
although  it  will  not  be  stamped  out 
completely,  because  the  parent  moths 
sometimes  travel  a  mile  or  more  to 
lay  their  eggs.  The  new  stem  will 
straighten  up,  and  after  two  or  three 
years  the  trees  will  be  as  erect  as  ever. 
If  weevils  get  into  it  after  it  is  more 
than  10  feet  tall,  you  will  need  a  pair 
of  long-handled  clippers.  After  12  or  13 
feet,  you  will  need  the  clippers  ana 
a  light  ladder,  the  top  wrung  wrapped 
with  burlap  to  keep  it  from  injuring 
the  bark.  Fortunately,  the  moths  that 
lay  the  eggs  never  fly  high;  after  a 
white  pine  has  reached  18  or  20  feet, 
it  is  safe  from  the  weevil.  Fortunately 
too,  it  doesn’t  take  white  pine  many 
years  to  reach  that  height.  Two  or  three 
years  after  transplanting,  they  begm 
shooting  up;  and  in  good  soil  they  win 
grow  from  30  to  60  inches  per  year- 
On  my  own  poor,  gravelly  soil,  moist .  oi 
the  trees  grow  only  from  20  to  36  inches 
per  year.  Some  of  them  have  now  been 
planted  for  ten  years  and  have  passed 
the  danger  point.  I  regard  them  as 
better  trees  in  all  ways  than  the  rec 
or  Norway  pine,  usually  recommenaea 
as  a  substitute  for  white  pine.  The 
pine  has  bad  pests  of  its  own,  and  tn  y 
don’t  yield  to  any  such  simple  surgical 
treatment  as  the  white  pine  weevil. 

Connecticut  M-  c' 


Green  beans  have  become  an  important  farm  industry  in  New >YorH 
especially  in  Madison,  Chenango  and  Oneida  Counties.  Many  pickers  jast 

ally  brought  in  from  the  South  and  other  sections.  This  good  crop,  7  CQUnty. 
season,  is  being  harvested  on  the  farm  of  Alonzo  Allen  in  One 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

to  make  pest  control  easy  and  sure 


It’s  a  fact.  With  the  Hudson  Stauffer 
Kriapsack  Duster,  dusting  is  not  only 
easier  but  more  effective  to  boot.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  growers  who  use  this  type  of 
duster  already  know  that.  You,  too,  can 
be  time  and  money  ahead  with  a  Hudson 
Stauffer.  Look  what  you  get:  Uniform 
distribution  of  dust  —  particles  on  every 

part  of  every  plant 
—•to  kill  more  in- 
sectsand  give  better 


control  of  disease.  Easy  operation — just 
a  quick  easy  push  discharges  dustin  clouds. 
Gian  t  capaci ty— one  filling  goes  a  long  way. 
Comfortable  carrying  your  back  is  the 
easiest  place  to  carry  anything.  Long  life 
— mildew-  and  wear-resistant  bellows, few 
moving  parts.  Easy  filling — built-in  scoop 
on  cover.  Your  hardware,  seed,  feed  or  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  has  or  can  get 
a  Hudson  Stauffer  Duster 
for  you.  Ask  him  today. 


Pittcide  solutions  give  you  the  swift,  sure 
sterilizing  protection  of  chlorine — any 
strength  required  for  pre-milking  disinfection 
of  cows  ...  for  mastitis  sanitation  ...  for 
sterilizing  milking  equipment,  containers,  coolers  and  for  general  sanitation. 
Dry,  free-flowing,  granular — goes  into  solution  readily. 

Packed  in  the  red-capped,  easy  pouring  iH  lb.  bottles,  12  per  case.  Write 
for  literature  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  supplier. 

Dealers  are  invited  to  write  regarding  the  sale  of  Pittcide. 


EASY  TO  USE  .  DUST-FREE 
FAST,  SURE  ACTION 


Read  all  the  time  and  money  saving  advantages  of 
this  modern  duster.  Write  now  to: 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
589  E.  Illinois  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


"7edfed  and  “Plotted  : 

SPRAYERS  AND  DUSTERS  ! 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,'  Inc. 
Dept.  100-B,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 

GATES 


All  Sizes.  Soft  wood,  completely  as¬ 
sembled,  with  hinges.  Immediate  delivery. 
Write  for  Free  Literature  and  Prices. 

D  -  J  INDUSTRIES  Inc. 

BOX  R,  -  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 


nnnrr  n  CKUJC  We  sell  all  types  of  saws.  Fa- 
rtlTYE.IV  DrtYYD  moils  Lowther  Saw,  Sally  and 
Chain  Saws.  Write  for  folders. 

RED  BIRD  CO.  INC.,  Box  6-A,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


ORDER  YOUR 

HARDER  SILO  Now.1 


'  Make  your  farm  show  bigger  profits  with 
a  more  practical  and  efficient  built-to-iast 
HARDER  SILO.  Thousands  of  satisfied  own¬ 
ers  will  testify  to  Harder’s  superiority. 
HARDER  SILOS  have  many  special  exclusive 
features  that  make  them  stronger,  more  air¬ 
tight.  Patented  continuous  door 
front  permits  removal  of  silage 
from  any  level. 

Write  or  phone  for  complete 
information  about  Harder — 
the  Silo  that  has  proved 
itself  for  more  than  50 
years  as  the  best  to 
own,  the  easiest  to  use 
and  the  biggest  money 
saver  —  and  maker  — 
for  the  dairy  farmer. 
Specify  size  desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
Boxffl,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write  — 

CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  1 0,  Mass. 


Dept. 

9 

Melcher  St. 
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Grange  News 


The  big  news  in  Grange  circles 
throughout  the  country  is  the  recent 
decision  to  hold  the  next  annual 
session  of  the  National  Grange  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Last  November’s  ses¬ 
sion  at  Portland,  Oregon,  indicated  the 
State  of  Ohio  as  the  1947  meeting 
place,  but  there  was  no  decision  as  to 
the  city.  Cleveland  and  Columbus  were 
both  sharp  contenders  for  the  honor, 
and  the  latter  was  selected  principally 
because  of  its  geographical  location  in 
almost  the  exact  center  of  the  Buckeye 
State.  The  convention  will  open  on 
Wednesday,  November  12,  1947,  and 
continue  until  Friday  evening,  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  with  three  sessions  daily  and  a 
great  volume  of  business  to  be  trans¬ 
acted  by  the  delegate  body  which  is 
comprised  of  representatives  from  37 
organized  States  from  coast  to  coast. 
It  is  confidently  predicted  that  next 
Fall’s  Seventh  Degree  class,  highest  in 
Grange  ritualism,  will  exceed  the 
present  high  Worcester  total  of  1941, 
with  12,999;  predictions  are  made  of  a 
class  of  15,000  or  more.  Degree  Day  will 
be  Thursday,  November  13,  with  six 
classes,  which  will  necessitate  a  start 
at  9: 00  a.  m.  and  a  continuous  perform¬ 
ance  until  midnight  or  after.  The  de¬ 
gree  work  will  be  done  in  the  Ohio 
Theatre,  which  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  3,100,  with  excellent  facilities. 
Other  halls  in  the  city  will  be  used 
for  general  meeting  places  and  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  the  Deshler-Wallack 
Hotel. 

Meanwhile  the  Ohio  State  Grange  is 
planning  a  series  of  15  special  sessions 
of  the  State  Grange,  at  as  many 
'strategic  points  as  possible,  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  the  sixth  degree 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Seventh  in  November  at 
Columbus.  The  Seventh  Degree  is  the 
climax  of  Grange  ritualism  and  is  a 
beautiful  presentation,  occupying  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hours,  with  fine  stage  and 
lighting  effects,  impressive  accompany¬ 
ing  music  and  other  features  designed 
to  provide  the  iniTate  with  a  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  whole  ritu¬ 
alistic  set-up  of  the  Order,  not  attain¬ 
able  until  the  Seventh  Degree  has  been 
acquired. 

Ohio  Grange  membership  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  106,000  Patrons,  with  the  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  a  net  gain  between  now 
and  next  November  of  at  least  5,000. 
This  puts  Ohio  far  in  the  lead  of  any 
other  State  for  second  place  in  Grange 
membership,  being  exceeded  only  by 
the  State  of  New  York  with  approxi¬ 
mately  140,000  members. 

The  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  Pomona 
Grange  recently  met  with  Burning 
Bush  Grange  in  Centerville.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Pomona  officers  were  installed 
by  Oscar  L.  Drumm,  former  steward  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange:  Master,  H. 
Carl  Deibert;  Overseer,  Chester  Horn; 
Steward,  George  Pensyl;  Assistant 
Steward,  Eugene  King;  Gatekeeper, 
Amos  Miller;  Treasurer,  Walter  O. 
Diehl;  Secretary,  Millie  A.  Wagoner; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Sarah  Fair;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Lucille  Smouse;  Flora,  Dorothy  Hillegas; 

L.  A.  S.,  Evelyn  Zembower;  Executive 
Committee,  N.  F.  Richards.  Greetings 
were  extended  by  George  Leonard.  The 
Response  was  given  by  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Miller. 

Berks  County,  Pa.,  Pomona  met  re¬ 
cently  as  the  guests  of  Marion  Grange. 
Iwo  hundred  and  forty  members  at¬ 
tended.  The  theme  was  “Science  and 
the  Farmer.”  Worthy  Master  W.  John 
Blatt  opened  the  Grange  in  the  Fifth 
Degree  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
With  all  the  officers  present.  The  ad¬ 


dress  of  welcome  was  given  by  Brother 
Robert  Filbert  of  the  host  Grange. 
“Not  all  prophets  are  as  accurate  as 
the  lowly  groundhog  has  been  this 
year,”  said  Filbert.  “At  this  stage  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  formulate  a  long 
range  agricultural  program  to  meet 
and  solve  permanently  the  problems 
for  which  government  emergency  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  used  to  give  a  tempo¬ 
rary  relief.”  He  urged  that  we  apply 
the  Golden  Rule.  Past  Pomona  Master 
C.  Paul  Leid,  deputized  by  Floyd 
Merkel,  State  Deputy,  w.ith  a  fine  group 
of  assistants  fittingly  installed  Berks 
County  Pomona  officers.  His  helpers 
were:  Marshall,  Mrs.  Fetterling;  Regalia 
and  Emblem  Bearer,  the  Yost  twins; 
Pianist,  Mrs.  Hassler;  and  Mr.  Kring, 
Past  Master  of  Gouglersville  Grange. 

Following  the  action  of  the  National 
Gi-ange  session  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
last  November,  various  State  Granges 
are  taking  up  vigorously  the  question 
of  objectionable  movies.  The  National 
Grange  has  declared  itself  emphati¬ 
cally,  and  since  the  Portland  session, 
several  channels  of  influence  have  been 
set  going  which  are  certain  to  produce 
results.  Among  the  State  Granges 
which  have  spoken  out  vigorously  on 
the  question  of  shady  movies  that  of 
Ohio  was  one  of  the  most  emphatic. 
Radio  broadcasts  and  motion  pictures 
were  classed  together  as  a  Grange 
objective,  to  the  end  of  “elimination 
of  all  broadcasts  and  pictures  involv¬ 
ing  acts  of  violence,  by  shooting  or 
other  means  intended  to  dramatize  the 
killing  or  injuring  of  human  beings.” 
The  resolution  adopted  points  out  that 
children  have  a  tendency  to  imitate 
these  acts  of  violence  in  their  play,  and 
that  this  imitation  has  a  tendency  to 
contribute  to  delinquency.  Few  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  United  States  have  done 
as  much  to  aid  youth  as  the  Grange, 
and  its  constructive  program  for  their 
encouragement  and  training  has  been 
of  priceless  value  to  thousands  of 
young  people,  especially  in  rural  en¬ 
vironment. 


Miss  Frances  E.  Brodie,  or  “Aunt 
Fannie,”  as  she  is  affectionately  called 
by  friends  and  neighbors,  is  one  of 
three  Patrons  in  New  York  State  who 
have  been  members  of  the  Grange  for 
70  years  or  more.  She  was  born  Novem¬ 
ber,  19,  1855,  in  a  farm  house  that 
stood  where  the  Oataka  Falls  Grange 
Hall  now  stands.  She  became  a  charter 
member  of  Oataka  Falls  Grange  when 
it  was  organized  in  March,  1876.  Aunt 
Fannie  lives  alone,  does  all  her  own 
work,  and  attends  church  and  Grange 
regularly.  d. 


The  Cobleskill  State  School  Grange 
hall  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  is 
large  enough  for  both  business  and 
social  meetings. 


More  About  Alaska 

Alaskans  _  are  dismayed  at  the  hig] 
transportation  costs  which  have  bee: 
aggravated  by  the  recent  maritimi 
strikes.  Planes  and  trucks  have  carrie< 
supplies  to  the  Alaska  Interior.  Whei 
we  think  of  commodities  shipped  fron 
Alaska,  the  mind  centers  on  the  oft 
mentioned  furs,  fish  and  gold,  but  quick 
ireeze,  and  air  transportation  are  in 
creasing  the  commodities  of  fish  anc 
otner  sea  foods.  A  company  in  Anchor 
ls  making  preparations  to  handh 
nese  items  for  a  back  haul  to  the 
It  is  claimed  that  if  there  i: 
ueh  a  back  haul,  the  unit  cost  woulc 
i  cut, ,  ^lruost  in  half.  A  late  repor 
ates  that  seven  tons  of?  Alaska  era! 

Yalued  at  around  $25,000  wa: 
laa+^vr  California  from  Anchorage 

st  November.  There  is  a  plan  to  ob- 
Y^ejables  from  the  Tanana  Valley 
a  fish  from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  com- 
fw  and  ca*  them,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Fainu chowder  was  tested  a' 
tho  avowed  to  have  merit,  anc 

lxrrmia?  was  claimed  that  manufacture 
fkhiiT  benefit  both  the  farmer  and  the 
and  provide  tonnage.  Jams 
ar„  „  can  also  be  made,  as  there 
d\jra,?#rea^  Quantities  of  blueberries  and 
sental-  cranberries.  One  business  repre- 
couih  lVe  estimated  that  Los  Angeles 
WepW  ^Se  10  tons  of  blueberries  pei 
seWt  ln  season.  In  1946  10  tons  oi 
Matnn,  s,eed  Potatoes  grown  in  the 
PotatnUslca  Galley  were  shipped  to 
inijtnn  g£owers  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
are  3  People  in  the  Tanana  Valley 
Potatnf^ain.8  to  grow  50  acres  of  seed 
Valipv  h  “us  ■  year-  In  1946  Matanuska 
y  provided  far  Alaskan  com¬ 


munities  with  400  tons  of  produce.  Last 
December  the  Valley  was  sending  400 
gallons  of  milk  per  day  to  the  belt 
railroad  market.  Crop  production  fig¬ 
ures  are  as  follows:  cabbage  90,000 
lbs.,  carrots  50,000  lbs.,  celery  70,000 
lbs.,  rutabagas  20,000  lbs.,  lettuce  95,000 
lbs.,  beets  4,000  lbs.,  cauliflower  12,000 
lbs.,  Swiss  chard  2,000  lbs.,  endive  650 
lbs.,  green  onions  8,000  bunches  and 
3,200  lbs.,  peas  3,600  lbs.,  rhubarb  2,500 
lbs.,  radishes  14,000  bunches  and  7,500 
lbs.,  spinach  500  lbs.,  zucchini  squash 
775  lbs.,  turnips  1,500  bunches  and 
13,000  lbs.,  strawberries  140  crates  and 
raspberries  205  crates. 

Alsike  clover  is  giving  a  good  account 
of  itself  in  Alaska.  It  is  well  known 
that  Alaskan  soil  lacks  nitrogen,  and 
raising  clover  for  hay,  or  grazing  or 
for  seed,  seems  a  good  way  to  produce 
it.  Mr.  R.  Fitts,  owner  of  a  farm  north¬ 
east  of  Fairbanks,  planted  peas,  oats, 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  to  brome 
grass  and  clover  on  a  side  hill  in  the 
Spring  of  1945.  In  1946,  the  clover  was 
heavy  and  in  the  Fall  it  was  harvested 
with  a  combine,  and  yielded  300  pounds 
of  seed. 

The  first  veteran  in  Alaska  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  farm  with  the  aid  of  a  home 
ownership  loan,  was  Ernest  Harrington 
who  bought  a  farm  near  Palmer,  in  the 
Matanuska  Valley.  With  his  deed,  he 
has  a  60  acre  farm,  buildings,  a  good 
barn,  nearly  full  line  of  machinery, 
and  a  modern,  two-story  house.  He  has 
a  new  pick-up,  originally  a  weapons 
carrier,  purchased  from  war  surplus 
property  and  converted,  and  the  owner 
uses  it  to  haul  his  milk  to  Palmer  each 
day-  N.  M.  i. 


MAKES  WE  BEST 
FARM  ROOF 


WAT'S  RIGHT,  BUT 
REMEMBER .  ONLY 


MAKES  THE 


REAL  €M 
ROOFING 


/^vnly  Wheeling  Super-Channeldrain  Roofing  offers 
^  you  the  extra  protection  of  the  patented  deep  drain 
channel  at  the  side  laps.  This  guards  against  seepage  at 
these,  joints.  Remember,  only  Wheeling  Channeldrain 
gives  you  this  exclusive  patented  feature,  with  genuine 
Cop-R-Loy  heavily  coated  with  pure  zinc. 


Wheeling  Ware  gives  better  farm  service 


N  the  farm,  pails,  tubs  and  buckets  have  to  take  it. 

'  That's  why  heavy-duty  Wheeling  Ware  is  given  a  rugged 
or  coat  of  wear-resisting  Dura-Zinc- Alloy.  And  surfaces 
edges  are  sealed  from  rust  and  abrasion  by  Wheeling’s 
cess  of  hot  galvanizing  each  article  after  it  is  formed. 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 
Louisville  •  Minneapolis  #  New  Orleans  .  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis  * 
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‘•A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offioes  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Time  for  Producer  Action 

Hon.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall 

Representative,  37th  Congressional  District 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Your  Honor: 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  representing  the 
farmers  of  the  Town  of  Nanticoke,  County  of 
Broome,  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  petition  you 
to  intercede  for  us  in  securing  a  better  price  for 
our  milk.  We  feel  such  price  should  be  comparable 
with  the  post  of  production,  and  with  the  price  of 
other  vital  foods.  A  substantial  raise  in  price  is 
necessary  immediately  to  meet  the  exceedingly  high 
cost  of  food  and  thus  stem  the  flow  of  dairy  cows 
to  the  auction  block.  In  addition  to  the  unreasonable 
cost  of  feed,  the  dairy  farmer  must  also  cope  with 
the  problem  of  securing  help  at  reasonable  wages. 

The  demand  for  milk  has  increased  faster  than  the 
milk  production  during  the  past  few  years.  Esti¬ 
mates  show  that  consumers  will  want  five  per  cent 
more  milk  this  Fall  than  last.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
this  increasing  need,. farmers  are  being  forced  daily 
to  sell  their  herds.  If  some  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  a  better  price  for  milk  is  not  apparent  soon, 
there  will  be  wholesale  liquidation  of  New  York 
State  herds  and  metropolitan  areas  will  suffer. 

The  dairying  business  has  long  been  one  of  the 
Empire  State’s  key  industries;  and  none  of  us  would 
like  to  think  of  the  disastrous  results  of  its  passing. 

Knowing  your  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
folks  back  home,  we  are  appealing  to  you  for  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Wood,  Merten  Hodges, 

G.  R.  Hodges,  Reginald  Haist, 
Fred  D.  Croft 


I  am  a  member  of  the  Schoharie  County  Co¬ 
operative  Dairies,  Inc.  As  a  dairy  farmer  I  don’t  think 
we’re  being  used  at  all  right  under  the  Federal  Milk 
Order  because  it  does  not  reflect  the  true  value  of 
farmers’  milk  today  and  the  cooperatives  are  not  stick¬ 
ing  together  closely  enough  so  as  to  get  premium 
-  prices  above  the  Federal  Order  minimum  prices.  With 
the  blend  price  for  milk  at  $3.50  or  less  per  hundred 
for  May  and  June,  we  should  not  have  been  cut  in 
February  and  March.  With  feed  over  $80  per  ton 
and  labor  $150  and  privileges  per  month,  and  day 
labor  75  cents  to  $1.00  an  hour,  we  are  not  getting 
as  much  for  milk  as  we  did  in  1932,  when  we 
bought  feed  for  $25  a  ton  and  hired  help  for  $30  a 
month,  and  could  get  all  the  men  we  wanted  to 
work  at  15  cents  an  hour.  Groceries  are  10  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  ago  and  machinery  10  to  25 
per  cent  higher.  We  cannot  continue  long  this  way. 
We  are  “the  forgotten  man”  and  we  know  that  no¬ 
body  cares  what  becomes  of  the  farmer.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  take  over.  We  have  stood  back  long  enough. 
When  the  time  comes  right,  we  should  all  withhold 
our  milk.  We  should  join  in  a  super  dairy  organi¬ 
zation  so  if  we  withhold  our  milk,  we  can  do  it  in 
a  business-like  way  and  do  it  from  Chicago  to 
Boston,  and  from  Maine  to  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
including  Washington,  D.  C.  If  the  dairymen  in  one 
milk  shed  have  to  withhold  their  milk,  then  all  the 
others  should  do  likewise.  I  think  then  the  dealers 
would  come  to  our  terms.  We  want  to  be  fair  and 
just  to  all,  but  to  ourselves  also.  f.  l. 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 

Regardless  of  the  fluid  price  increase  just 
recommenced  by  Washington  ($4.58  July  1- 
Sept.  30;  $5.02  Oct.  1  -  Dec.  31),  all  dairymen 
have  real  cause  for  complaint  at  the  unfair 
prices  under  which  they  have  been  laboring 
for  the  past  few  months.  For  this  they  can 
blame:  (1)  the  management  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  whose  gamble  in  butter  last  Winter 
knocked  the  props  out  from  under  the  milk 
price  structure;  (2)  their  own  cooperative 
leaders  who,  after  showing  a  faint  flush  of 
fight  last  April  when  the  reduced  May  and 
June  prices  were  announced,  did  a  five-day 
right-about-face  and  ended  up  by  bowing 
ignominiously  under  big  dealer  pressure;  and 
(3)  the  Federal  authorities  for  their  delay  in 
presenting  for  a  vote  the  necessary  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Federal  Order  based  on  the  hear¬ 
ings  held  three  months  ago.  Producers,  too, 
must  bear  a  certain  measure  of  responsibility 
for  the  present  crisis.  They  have  not  been 
vigilant  and  aggressive  enough  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  own  organizations  and  have  not 
made  their  collective  voice  properly  heard. 


1h<  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

The  events  of  the  past  two  months  have 
furnished  plenty  of  evidence  that  dairy  leader¬ 
ship,  straight  up  from  the  ranks,  is  sorely 
needed,  both  to  replace  those  who  have  not 
been  faithful  to  their  trust  and  responsibility 
(and  their  number  is  legion),  and  also  to 
bolster  those  few  who  are  so  badly  out¬ 
numbered  and  can  therefore  accomplish  noth¬ 
ing.  The  simple  fact  is  that  dairymen  need  a 
fair  price  for  their  milk  and  they  have  not 
been  receiving  it.  Even  if  the  new  increases, 
just  proposed,  are  put  into  effect,  they  will  not 
meet  the  farmer’s  present  production  costs. 
Subsidy  payments  might  relieve  the  pain 
temporarily,  but  they  afie  no  cure  for  the 
malady,  nor  even  an  attempt  at  one.  The 
Federal  Order  itself  is  supposed  to  act  only 
as  a  stabilizing  influence  by  guaranteeing 
minimum  prices  and  meanwhile,  at  least  in 
theory,  providing  encouragement  to  producers 
to  organize  into  cooperatives  so  as  to  bargain 
collectively  for  better  prices.  In  actual  prac¬ 
tice  this  has  not  worked  out  and  dairymen  are 
therefore  still  faced  with  the  problem  of  doing 
the  job  themselves.  The  time  is  right,  the 
ground  fertile,  the  seed  strong.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  little  attention  and  care  to  the 
planting  and  cultivation.  A  bountiful  harvest 
could  then  be  assured. 


Selling  Farm  Produce  to  T ruckmen 

IT  is  a  common  practice  for  itinerant  truck¬ 
men  to  call  at  farms  and  purchase  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  produce.  In  many  instances  these 
persons  operate  with  only  a  little  capital; 
they  may  be  unreliable,  and  in  some  cases 
they  are  out-and-out  crooks.  If  they  are  sharp 
dealers  or  dishonest,  the  usual  procedure  is 
to  make  a  tempting  offer  but  tender  no  pay¬ 
ment  until  after  the  produce  has  been  loaded. 
Then  they  make  some  flimsy  excuse  or  start 
bickering,  and  the  price  is  beaten  down.  Fre¬ 
quently  it  is  comparatively  small,  when  quoted 
in  unit  terms  such  as  price  per  pound,  and 
some  farmers  allow  them  to  get  away  with  it 
rather  than  to  bother  unloading.  However,  in 
the  aggregate  this  may  often  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum.  In  other  cases  checks  are 
given  which  may  prove  to  be  valueless. 

As  a  protection  against  these  operators,  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
now  requires  every  merchant  truckman  to 
have  a  registration  permit  at  an  annual  fee  of 
$10  for  one  truck,  and  $1.00  for  each  additional 
truck,  which  certifies  as  to  his  business  status. 
When  these  truckmen  have  been  registered 
with  the  State  Department,  they  will  display 
an  official  registration  plate  on  their  vehicle. 
In  addition,  each  registered  truckman,  as  well 
as  his  employees,  is  furnished  with  a  certificate 
carrying  a  registration  number  and  photograph 
of  the  holder,  and  stating  that  he  is  registered 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  of  New  York.  Before  a  merchant 
truckman  is  issued  a  permit,  he  must  submit 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility,  as  well 
as  references  pertaining  to  his  record,  charac¬ 
ter  and  business  standing.  Locally  licensed 
vendors  or  hucksters  operating  within  the 
territory  embraced  by  such  a  license,  and  those 
operating  on  a  veteran’s  license  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  register. 

This  registration  service  is  at  least  a  partial 
protection  to  farmers  who  sell  to  these  mer¬ 
chant  truckmen,  and  when  any  of  them  call 
at  the  farm,  the  seller  can  often  avoid  trouble 
or  loss  by  looking  for  the  registration  plate 
on  the  truck,  and  also  asking  to  see  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  identification  certificate.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  still  a  wise  and  worthwhile  procedure,  re¬ 
gardless  of  these  new  safeguards,  always 
to  come  to  terms  and  receive  cash  on  the 
barrelhead  before  any  farm  produce  is  loaded 
on  the  truck. 
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Spring  frost  injury  to  the  fruit  crop  has 
been  a  problem  during  the  past  four  seasons 
although  it  is  generally  expected  that  this 
year  the  loss  of  fruit  crops  by  frost  will  not 
be  serious;  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  recent 
practice  of  fruit  growers  in  choosing  orchard 
sites  with  good  air  drainage  rather  than  those 
that  are  likely  to  be  “frosty.” 

The  Spring  of  1947,  with  its  continued  rainy 
periods  since  the  first  apple  leaves  expanded 
has,  however,  been  a  difficult  season  to  con¬ 
trol  apple  scab.  Because  last  year  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  scab  year  throughout  the 
Northeast,  the  winter  carry-over  of  scab  on 
the  old  leaves  is  again  a  serious  matter  in 
many  orchards.  Growers  who  have  attempted 
to  keep  all  new  foliage  protected  with  a 
fungicide  from  the  delayed  dormant  bud  stage 
up  to  the  present  time,  will  undoubtedly  be 
well  paid  for  their  efforts.  Apple  scab  was 
found  to  be  present  in  Southern  New  England 
orchards  late  last  month,  especially  where 
growers  had  not  made  any  real  attempt  to 
keep  new  foliage  covered.  Some  growers  ap¬ 
plied  four  sulfur  sprays  before  bloom  this 
year  in  order  to  protect  from  apple  scab. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  apple  and 
peach  bloom  were  generally  poor  throughout 
the  area.  During  the  apple  bloom  period,  many 
fruit  growers  were  pessimistic  about  the 
possible  fruit  set  because  of  these  unfavorable 
conditions  and  the  lack  of  bee  activity.  How¬ 
ever,  other  growers  have  made  the  statement 
that  in  spite  of  poor  weather,  they  are  antici¬ 
pating  at  least  a  normal  crop  of  fruit  in  1947, 
especially  if  weather  conditions  are  favorable 
from  now  on. 


D.  F.  Jones  Honored 

DR.  Donald  F.  Jones,  chief  geneticist  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  Garden  Editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  has  just  received  an  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  from  Kansas  State  College. 
The  honor  was  conferred  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  work  in  genetics  and  his  origin¬ 
ation  of  the  method  by  which  hybrid  seed  corn 
is  produced  commercially. 

Dr.  Jones  announced  his  now  world-famous 
“double  cross”  method  of  producing  hybrid 
corn  in  1917  at  the  Connecticut  Station.  From 
his  first  small  plot,  the  nation’s  hybrid  corn 
industry  has  grown  until  today  more  than  50 
million  acres  are  grown  annually.  In  addition 
to  his  initial  discovery,  Dr.  Jones  and  his 
associates  at  the  Connecticut  Station  have 
made  many  outstanding  contributions  in  this 
field.  More  hybrid  sweet  corn  varieties  have 
come  from  that  Station  than  from  any  other 
State.  One  of  the  newest  developments  is  a 
sweet  dent  hybrid,  made  by  crossing  sweet 
corn  inbreds  with  a  standard  field  corn,  with 
a  resulting  superior  ensilage  variety. 

We  at  The  Rural  New-Yorker  join  with 
Dr.  Jones’  many  other  friends  and  well-wishers 
in  extending  our  congratulations  to  him  for 
the  honor  so  deservedly  conferred  upon  him 
at  Kansas  State. 


Fruit  Crop  Outlook 

FRUIT  growers  of  the  Northeast  have  ex¬ 
perienced  another  difficult  Spring  with 
some  frost  damage,  poor  pollination  weather, 
and  a  serious  scab  control  problem.  This 
Spring  was  quite  different  from  that  of  1946. 
In  contrast  to  the  last  two  years  when  warm 
weather  in  early  Spring  forced  fruit  trees 
into  leaf  and  into  bloom  earlier  than  normal, 
1947  has  been  slow,  cold  and  rainy.  In  South¬ 
ern  New  England  apple  bloom  was  later  than 
normal,  with  the  calyx  spray  applied  a  week 
or  ten  days  later  than  during  a  normal  season. 


They  Take  it  and  Still  Smile  in  the 
North  Country 

A  couple  of  things  out  of  the  ordinary  hit  the 
North  Country  at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  oi 
June.  What  with  frosts,  bugs  and  other  pests  the 
life  of  a  farmer  has  never  been  a  sinecure,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  counties  of  Warren,  Essex  and  Hamilton. 
It  has  been  no  “life  of  Riley”  thus  far  in  1947,  but 
the  boys  are  still  smiling  and  cracking  wry  jokes  at 
the  gathering  places,  while  awaiting  the  noon  mail. 
We’ve  had  a  couple  of  rain  and  hail  storms  that 
have  had  sobering  effects  in  a  community  where  tne 
harvesting  season  is  so  short.  The  most  recent  rain 
storms  played  havoc  with  all  the  dirt  roads,  lhw 
turned  acres  of  potato  fields  into  lakes  and  tner 
marshes,  and  they  ravished  vegetable  gardens,  iney 
made  quagmires  out  of  the  woods,  where  logs  we 
ready  to  be  hauled  to  the  mills.  Storekeepers  h 
few  customers  from  their  regular  rural  buyers, 
there  was  a  better  illustration  of  the  necessity  , 
building  good  roads  in  the  North  Country,  the  oia 
inhabitants  are  unable  to  mention  it.  When 
business  anw  general  life,  less  than  100  miles  no 
of  Albany,  are  halted  in  the  month  of  June> 
situation  must  arrest  the  attention  of  those  w 
make  our  laws.  1oorpr 

Out  of  it  all  will  come,  as  usually  does,  a  cie 
picture  of  the  future,  an  enlightening  view  oi 
problems  in  the  North  Country.  Not  only 
youngsters  who  came  out  of  World  War  II,  bUI ■  n 

elders  as  well,  will  and  are  uniting  in  a  con 
fight  to  make  the  Adirondack  region  a  netie 
more  secure  place  to  live  in.  This  is  a  tough  co 
in  geological  formation,  in  weather  ancV  *  rnUS, 
people  who  have  grown  up  in  it.  They  are  gea  n0 
kindly,  friendly,  hard  workers.  And  there  « 
slackers.  The  combination  offers  great  P°ssIP0.pEr 

Warren  County,  N.  Y.  Arthur  S.  DR afl 
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Top  going  prices  can  be  paid  for  farm  products  — and  there  are 
savings  for  consumers  as  well  —  when  you  cut  down  the  costs  of 


j 


handling  food  in  between  the  farm  and  the  consumer 


fnrwiprs  like  about 

What  many  farmers  i 

the  Safeway  grocery  stores  «>. 
that— the  Safeway  idea  redaces  easts 
1  in  food  distribatieof  Thus  Safeway 

of  the  consumer  s  food  o 


How  we  can  afford  to  pay  top  prices  always 

Because  Safeway  store  prices  are  lower,  some  people  figure  Safeway 
must  pay  less  to  producers.  But  the  record  shows  that  Safeway 
always  pays  going  prices  or  better,  and  never  offers  a  price  lower 
than  a  producer  quotes.  The  savings  we  pass  on  to  our  customers 
are  savings  in  distribution  costs. 

In  fact,  by  simplifying  and  improving  the  distribution  of  foods 


WE  Safeway  people -have  been  retail  grocers  for  32 
years.  And  today,  in  -the  areas  where  we  have  stores, 
nearly  a  third  of  our  retail  customers  are  farm  families. 

The  way  our  business  has  grown,  some  part  of  almost 
[every  U. S.  farmer’s  crop  is  likely  to  be  sold  to  its  final 
consumer  by  the  Safeway  retail  food  stores. 

Naturally  we  Safeway  people  need  to  buy  a  lot  of  food. 
Last  year,  for  example,  we  paid  over  $500,000,000  to 
producers,  to  their  cooperatives,  and  to  other  suppliers  of 
grocery  store  merchandise.  We  buy  from  farmers,  and  we 
also  sell  farmers  food  and  grocery  items  in  our  stores,  so 

farmers  know  the  way  we  stand  on  most  farm  marketing 
matters. 


Farmers  acquainted  with  us  will  tell  you  that  Safeway 
buys  only  for  its  own  retail  stores  .  .  .  owns  no  farms  .  .  . 
and  accepts.no  brokerage  fees  when  purchasing  from  farm¬ 
ers.  They  can  tell  you  also  that  we’re  steadily  “in  the 
maiket  and  never  try  to  force  a  lower  price. 


we  are  able  to  return  to  farmers  a  larger  share  of  every  dollar 
consumers  spend  at  Safeway  stores. 


2  WAYS  OF  GETTING  CROPS  TO  CONSUMER 


JHE  OLD  FASHIONED  WAY  is  like  Cit^  Driving 


FARMER 


CONSUMER 


THE  SAFEWAY  METHOD  is  a  straight  Highway  to  market 

i 

CONSUMER 


FARMER 


This  more  efficient  food  distribution  system  helps  farmers 
and  consumers  alike.  Everybody  benefits  by  the  straightest, 
Quickest  possible  road  between  farmer  and  consumer 


SAFEWAY 

New  York  Distribution  Division, 
300  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.J. 
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Drops  in  milk  production  cost  you  much  more 
than  the  prevention  of  mineral  deficiency .  Ask 
your  MICO  dealer  about  the  two  low-cost 
methods  of  preventing  a  deficiency  of  the  es¬ 
sential  trace  minerals.  These  two  methods  are: 


1.  Use  dairy  feeds  that  contain  MICO. 

2.  Hand-feed  MICO  with  the  grain  or  sifiage. 


PROVIDES 
IE  KNOWN 
ESSENTIAL  TRACS 
MINERALS 
and 

CALClUfA 


The  cost  of  MICO  is  exceedingly  low.  Can  you 
afford  to  be  without  MICO’S  protection  against 
a  deficiency  of  the  essential  trace  minerals? 

Have  your  feed  dealer  tell  you  what  MICO  is 
doing  for  other  dairymen,  and  why  you  should 
be  sure  that  you  have  adequate  quantities  of 
calcium,  manganese,  iodine,  copper,  iron,  and 
cobalt— MICO’S  minerals— in  your  dairy 
rations. 

Send  for  a  free  Lime  Crest  ”  Minute 
Library”  on  minerals  in  the  feeding  of 
livestock  and  poultry. 


WRITE  FOR 


FREE  BOOKLET 

ON  MINERALS 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126M  Newton,  N.  i. 


Cedar  Picket  Fences 


WfflYWyywv 


IK 

Strong,  sole,  durable  pro* 
lection  for  home,  form  and 
estate.  2,  3  &  4  rail  styles. 
Made  of  selected  Chestnut 
Timber.  Also  Gates,  Close 
Type  &  Woven  Picket  Fences 
&  all  types  Steel  Fencing. 

ARNOLD -DAIN 

BOX  18  MAHOPAC, 


Write  for 

FREE 

CATALOG  I 


CORP. 

NEW  YORK 


Easier  &  Foster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
10c  a  cord,  Posts, Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only. $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY  O 
Dept.u,  16  Docker  St.,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

I  Stalls,  stanchions,  water  bowls,  litter  carriers,  venti- 
I  lators,  etc.  In  stock  for  immediate  delivery. 

STONEACRES,  STAR  LINE,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


Craine-NatcO  silos  are  made  of  dense  "de-aired” 
tiles  for  permanence  and  effective  insulation.  The 
heavy  duty  “24  Square”  wooden  doors  shut  tight, 
open  easily  —  another  superior  Craine  develop¬ 
ment.  The  interior  finish  is  smooth,  unaffected  by 
silage  juices  or  acids.  And  the  sparkling  lustre  of 
the  exterior  finish  can’t  discolor  or  fade. 

Like  all  Craine  silos,  the  NatcO  is  sold  at  the 
lowest  prices  possible,  with  no  departure  from 
Craine’s  famous  standards  of  quality.  Write  us 
now  for  complete  information.  Let  Craine  furnish 
you  with  the  best  answer  to  your  ensilage  problem. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewaiI 


is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Send 
for  information  on  this  new  time- 
and  work-saver. 

CRAINE,  INC 

627  Toft  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


When  they’re  working  hard  in  the  fields,  farm  horses  need  from  one  to  one  and 
one-quarter  pounds  of  grain  a  day,  and  one  pound  of  good  quality  hay,  for  each 
100  pounds  they  weigh.  These  good  Belgians  are  in  excellent  working  condition; 
they  are  owned  and  driven  by  Hugh  Mulligan,  Warren,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Horses  and  Their  Feeding  Needs 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Farm  tractors  and  their  spare  parts 
are  still  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  many 
farmers  are  keeping  an  extra  team  or 
two,  in  order  to  play  safe  for  their 
needed  horse  power.  With  the  passing 
of  this  necessity,  it  will  be  well  to 
study  the  amount  of  living  horse  power 
that  will  be  needed  for  future  farm 
work,  and  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 
Whether  work  animals  are  used  en¬ 
tirely  or  as  only  part  of  the  farm 
horse  power,  their  cost  per  unit  of 
service  rendered  can  be  considerably 
reduced  by  keeping  just  enough  of 
them  to  meet  the  necessary  work  re¬ 
quirements.  It  costs  quite  a  bit  of 
money  to  feed  an  idle  horse  and  when 
several  such  animals  are  kept,  their 
overhead  is  no  small  sum.  Adequate 
care  and  feed,  but  not  overfeeding, 
will  also  help  lower  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  horses. 

Work  Requirements 

On  the  average  a  good  team  of  farm 
chunks  will  provide  sufficient  horse 
power  to  properly  till  and  take  care 
of  50  acres  of  land.  However,  the 
literal  application  of  this  rule  to  all 
conditions  would  not  be  satisfactory. 
There  is  the  ever  present  hazard  of 
a  horse  getting  sick,  or  something 
happening  that  might  disrupt  the  en¬ 
tire  work  program  if  this  minimum 
is  strictly  adhered  to.  Therefore,  farm¬ 
ers  find  that  it  is  usually  a  good  policy 
to  have  a  spare  work  animal  on  hand, 
which  can  be  used  in  such  emergencies. 
This  extra  horse  need  not  and  should 
not  be  kept  entirely  idle.  It  can  be 
be  used  to  good  advantage  for  plowing 
and  cultivating  the  garden,  and  for  the 
many  innumerable  short  hauls  con¬ 
stantly  needed  about  the  place.  If  this 
spare  is  of  comparable  type,  size  and 
conformation,  it  can  be  used  either 
occasionally  or  regularly  rotated  with 
the  other  horses,  and  thus  give  all  of 
them  a  rest  as  needed.  When  such  a 
plan  is  used,  they  should  he  fed  less 
liberally  on  their  idle  days. 

A  good  teamster  was  always  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain,  even  in  the  days  when 
animals  were  used  exclusively  as  the 
source  of  farm  horse  power.  This  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  greatly  increased  with  the 
expanded  use  of  tractors  for  field 
work.  One  farmer  recently  remarked 
that  he  hated  to  see  Spring  work  start, 
because  he  dreaded  to  have  his  good 
teams  abused  by  the  indifferent  and 
ignorant  help  he  was  forced  to  employ 
to  drive  and  care  for  them.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  the  drivers  were  cruel 
or  vicious,  but  they  simply  lacked 
horse  sense  and  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  handle  the  reins.  The  usual  tendency 
for  an  inexperienced  driver  is  to  push 
a  team  too  hard  at  work,  especially  in 
early  Spring  when  the  horses  are  still 
somewhat  soft  from  a-  Winter’s  rest. 
Experimental  tests  have  shown  that  a 
horse  performs  most  efficiently,  when 
it  is  being  worked  for  several  hours,  if 
driven  at  a  rate  of  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  miles  per  hours.  For  an 
hour  or  two  a  horse  may  be  moved  up 
to  a  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour  with¬ 
out  lowering  its  working  ability,  but 
if  this  or  a  greater  speed  is  maintained 
for  more  than  a  couple  of  hours,  most 
horses  will  soon  tire  and  sweat  exces¬ 
sively.  The  rate  of  speed  and  ability  to 
perform  work  is,  of  course,  influenced 
by  the  load,  slope  and  smoothness  of 
the  roadbed,  condition,  conformation, 
weight  and  size  of  the  horse,  fit  of  the 
harness,  and  individual  efficiency  of  the 
animal. 

Weight  and  Work 

In  order  for  a  horse  to  exert  one 
horse  power,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to 
pull  150  pounds,  or  its  equivalent,  at 
a  rate  of  two  and  one-half  miles  per 
hour.  Wh«i  traveling  at  this  speed,  a 
good  horse  can  continuously  pull  an 
average  of  one-tenth  its  weight  for  a 
period  of  about  10  hours.  However  it 
has  been  shown  by  dynamometer  pull¬ 
ing  tests  that  for  a  short  time  a  horse 
can  perform  more  than  10  times  this 
amount  of  work. 


Weight  alone  is  not  always  an  accu¬ 
rate  guide  to  a  horse’s  ability  to  work. 
The  prejudice  of  some  farmers 
against  heavy  horses  has  been  largely 
produced  by  their  having  owned  a  big, 
logey  team  that  weighed  3,200  pounds 
or  more,  and  finding  that  they  tired 
easily  and  were  slow  movers,  while  a 
smaller,  lighter,  and  more  active  team 
could  work  rings  around  them.  The 
reason  that  such  big  horses  proved  to 
be  inferior  in  the  collar  was  because 
they  were  just  overweight  plugs.  They 
had  large  frames,  of  inferior  confor¬ 
mation,  and  had  been  fattened  to  sell. 
In  addition  to  weight,  a  draft  horse 
needs  to  have  a  close  coupling;  clean, 
flat  cannon  bone;  deep,  well  sprung 
ribs;  heavy  muscles  throughout,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  arm,  forearm,  thigh  and 
gaskin;  clean  cut  about  the  head,  with 
an  alert  eye;  be  properly  proportioned 
and  possess  well  set  legs,  together  with 
a  sound  foot.  When  and  if  a  horse  has 
all  or  most  of  these  desirable  character¬ 
istics,  then  and  not  until  then  is  extra 
weight  an  advantage.  It  is  far  easier 
to  breed  a  good  little  horse  than  it  is 
to  breed  a  good  big  horse.  For  this 
reason  real  drafters  of  superior  quality 
and  conformation  sell  at  premium 
prices,  and  they  can  perform  more  work 
than  the  smaller  sorts. 

Tests  at  several  experiment  stations 
show  that  a  good  horse  weighing  1,000 
pounds  can  produce  an  average  of  0.75 
horse  power  for  a  period  of  10  hours 
daily,  and  maintain  a  weight  equivalent 
to  a  desirable  condition,  provided  it  is 
properly  and  adequately  fed  and  cared 
for.  'On  the  other  hand,  a  comparable 
type  horse  that  weighs  1,500  pounds 
can  develop  an  average  of  1.2  horse 
power  under  similar  conditions.  It  will 
cost  less'  to  feed  and  care  for  the  big 
horse  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  it  can  perform,  because  body 
maintenance  is  in  proportion  to  the 
surface  exposed  instead  of  to  weight; 
and  requires  no  more  expense,  time 
and  trouble  to  stable  and  care  for  a 
big  horse  than  it  does  for  a  small  horse. 

Adequate  Feed  and  Care 


A  horse  that  is  performing  eight  or 
nore  hours  work  in  one  day  can  be 
:lassed  as  doing  hard  work.  In  order 
o  keep  in  good  condition  when  at  hard 
vork,  a  1,300  pound  horse  will  require 
he  daily  ingestion  of  25.55  pounds  of 
;uitable  dry  matter,  containing  not  less 
ban  18.55  pounds  of  total  digestible 
lutrients,  of  which  at  least  1.65  pounds 
should  be  in  the  form  of  digestible  pro- 
,ein.  This  amount  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trient  is  equivalent  to  16.15  therms. 
:f  the  horse  is  being  worked  from  lour 
,o  seven  hours  per  day,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  medium  work,  it  win 
aeed  23.25  pounds  of  dry  matter,  i. 
lounds  of  digestible  protein,  ana  i 
rounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients, 
equivalent  to  12.9  therms.  For  hg 
work  (under  four  hours  daily! ,  “ 
rorse’s  requirements  are  21.6  P0?^ 
lor  dry  matter,  1.1  pounds  of  digest ibi 
drotein,  and  12.35  pounds  of  total 
gestible  nutrients,  equivalent  to  m. 
sherms.  An  idle  horse  will  need  ciany 
inly  18.75  pounds  of  dry  matter,  u- 
oounds  of  digestible  protein,  ana  ■ 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutnem  , 
equivalent  to  7.75  therms.  , 

Expressed  in  terms  of  roughage  hv 
grain,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
numerous  feeding  trials  that  idle  ho  , 
can  be  satisfactorily  and  ec°norni 
kept  on  rations  consisting  prmcp, 
or  entirely  of  roughage.  The  am 
allowed  and  needed  to  keep  th 
proper  condition  will  vary  wit 
kind  and  quality  of  roughage  wh 
available.  It  is  not  possible  to  lethorses 
run  around  a  straw  stack  or  P^K  Vher 
corn  sflalks  all  Winter,  with  no 
kind  of  feed,  and  then  expect  tb&n 
be  in  good  condition  and  reaay  Jf 
work  when  Spring  rolls  0  eUCh  as 

coarse,  low  quahty  roughages,  suc^^ 

mentioned  are  used,  it  will  oe  .  ,  er 
sary  to  supplement  them  with  eim 

(Continued  on  Page  423) 
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JERSEYS 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

The  owner  is  leaving  with  his  family  to  reside  in  the 
State  of  Arizona;  consequently  everything  sells  to  the 
high  bidder,  including;  Household  Goods,  Farming 
implements,  Begistered  and  High  Grade  Jerseys. 

v  SATURDAY,  JULY  5,  1947 

Sale  of  Household  Goods  and  Implements  in  forenoon. 
Sale  of  Jerseys  following  lunch,  served  on  the  grounds. 
Edward  White,  Owner,  CERES,  NEW  YORK.  Lo¬ 
cated  on  New  York  State  Auto  Route  17,  on  the  New 
York-Pennsylvania  border,  65  miles  east  of  Jamestown, 
New  York  and  90  miles  west  of  Elmira,  New  York. 
Sale  will  be  held  under  cover  on  the  farm  located 
at  the  west  edge  of  Ceres  village. 

FARMING  IMPLEMENTS 
Mostly  new  in  1946;  including  Papec  Field  Harvester 
with  motor  atached,  also  blower,  has  only  harvested 
five  acres.  1946  Farmall  H.  Tractor,  McCormick- 
Deering  No.  25  Tractor  mower,  side  delivery  rake, 
hay  loader,  tractor  corn  planter  and  cultivators.  42 
Inch  Aeravent  Hay  Dryer  Fan,  5  H.P.  motor,  4  can 
electric  cooler,  2  unit  Surge  milker,  electric  weld¬ 
ing  outfit,  etc.  etc. 

40  —  HEAD  JERSEY  CATTLE  —  40 

Younger  cattle  are  calfhood  vaccinated  and  all  are 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested.  These  cattle  were  developed 
from  a  foundation  herd  which  was  secured  from  the 
nationally  known  Meridale  Farms  of  Meredith,  N.  Y. 
and  Geo.  W.  Sisson  herd  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
All  cows  have  been  on  D.H.I.A.  test  the  past  two 
years.  The  herd  is  headed  by  the  2  yr.  old  bull 
Meridale  Midlands  Biscuit,  a  son  of  the  proven  bull 
Sweet  Bun’s  Noble;  also  Eva  Chosen  Design,  a  3  yr. 
old  son  of  Chosen  Design. 

Young  cows  included  in  the  herd  by  such  famous 

sires  as  Imp.  Marie's  Boy,  Holmdale  Lad  Imported, 
Design  Mighty  Sovereign,  Chosen  Design,  etc. 
A  beautiful  lot  of  heifers  by  Design’s  Sultane  Heir 
and  Eva  Chosen  Design.  Write  for  Catalog  to: 
CHESTER  FOLCK  &  SONS,  Sales  Managers 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


-  PUREBRED  JERSEY  BULL  CALF  - - 

(Three  months).  Also  BRED  HEIFERS.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Bloodlines.  PHILIP  PAOLO 

TEMPLE  HILL  ROAD,  VAILS  GATE,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


Tlic  Grreatest 

CORRIEDALE  SALE 

EVER  HELD  IN  AMERICA 
30  of  the  Nations  best  flocks  are 
sending  their  top  ewes  and  rams, 
170  head  to 

Columbus  Ohio  Fair  Grounds 
Show  July  9th:  Sale  July  10th: 

At  10:00  A.  M. 

Corriedales  are  THE  BREED  YOU  NEED 
buy  the  best  here. 

For  Catalog  and  Hotel  reservations  write 

IF. Walker,  Sales  Mgr.,  Gambier, Ohio 


NEW  YORK  STATE  PUREBRED 
Sheep  Improvement  Project 
Fourth  Annual  Show  And  Sale 

9:30  A.  M.  (EDT)  1:00  P.  M. 

Thursday,  July  31,  1947 

SALE  PAVILION,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY, 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Hampshire,  Dorset,  Cheviot, 
Shropshire,  Suffolk,  Oxford, 
Corriedale 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

C.  H.  BANTHAM,  Sale  Manager 

COOPERSTOWN,  .-.  NEW  YORK 


•  REG.  KARAKUL  SHEEP  . 

Foundation  flock  of  49  sheep,  healthy,  prolific  rams, 
ewes.  Iambs.  Sell  as  flock  or  individuals.  Writ©  for 

prices.  HIGH  RISING  FARM,  IVYLAND,  PA. 


-  FOR  SALE:  FINE  CORRIEDALE  EWES  — 

$25.00  to  $28.00  Head.  Also  2  and  3  month  old  rams 

$10.00  to  $  I2.0»  head.  Phone:  265 

G.  G.  HUNTER,  Box  625,  Stony  Brook,  New  York 

Sale:  The  best  lot  of  YOUNG  REGISTERED 
SHROPSHIRE,  SUFFOLK  and  OXFORD  RAMS 
we  ever  owned.  Come  and  see  them  or  write  — 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

Outstanding  Corriedale  Flock,  Mostly  Registered 

29  ewes,  2  rams,  21  lambs.  Anchorage  bloodlines. 
Must  sell.  D.  W.  R.  PACEY,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


-  FOR  SALE  FEEDER  LAMBS 


A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

DOGS 


gf.TTLE  BRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  &  COLLIE 

I  ,  v.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free  training 
mstrucUons  with  orders.  Also  trained  dogs. 

ROY  )A.  BLEEKE,  R.  R.  5,  DECATUR,  IND. 

fSebred  german  shepherd  puppies 

$35.00  up.  Black  &  grays.  Also  1  9  mo.  old  gray  male. 

MRS.  A.  SECHLEB,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 

I — *  y. REBRED  COCKE  II  FUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Non-Rtegistered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

paced,  V,  S,  KENYON  ,  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

NICE  BEAGLE  PUPPIES,  6  months  old,  $25  each. 

r  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES  $22  Each. 
OATES,  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 

?t°iLIE:  ,al!d  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

snrl.K,;,  "atch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN,  ILL. 

Uo^wFFo  R  TERRIER  (Black  &  Tan)  PUPS 

W  lx  erm'A  AKC.  Excellent  breeding.  $35.00  up. 

WiXSONDALE,  LYNDHURST  2,  NEW  J E RSEY 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Shepherd  Pups 


From  heel  drivers.  Arth 
Gilson,  DeKaib  Junction, X 


^eg.ColIies-Setters-Beagles 


hounrtteiTid  LonK  Eared  Black  and  Tan  Fox  and  Coon 
round  Pups.  CARL  RAUCH,  FLORENCE,  MASS 

 GOATS 


INpt  Red  registered  saanens  - 

OTTn  a  an  OUTSTANDING  HERD  SIRE 

0  A.  BERANEK,  Locust  Farm,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 

$5RnftBaR.EJl.NUBIAN  MILK  GOiATS  TWO  YEARS 
W*‘°°  ALEXANDER  SANTUANO,  151  Old  Lake  St., 
White  Plains,  New  York 

REGISTERED  SAANENS  and  NUBIANS 
COLD  WELL,  R.  F.  D.  3,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Penna.  Cattle  Sales 

Forty-one  purebred  Holstein  heifers, 
most  of  them  bred,  brought  $16,145, 
an  average  of  $393.78,  on  May  29  at  the 
fifth  annual  sale  conducted  by  the 
Southwestern  Penna.  Holstein  Breeders 
Assn,  at  Greensburg.  Top  price  of  $700 
was  paid  by  J.  E.  Williamson,  Bellwood, 
Blair  County  dairyman,  for  each  of  two 
two-year-olds;  one  consigned  by  Silvis 
Farms,  Greensburg,  Westmoreland 
County,  the  other  by  J.  H.  Wilson  & 
Sons,  Clinton,  Allegheny  County. 
Twelve  heifers  went  to  Somerset 
County  dairymen,  six  of  them  to  G. 
Floyd  Dye,  of  Somerset.  Westmoreland 
County  buyers  took  13. 

Ralph  R.  Paxton,  Washington,  was 
sale  manager,  and  David  H.  Williams, 
West  Middleton,  auctioneer.  Glenn  M. 
Householder,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  of  the 
Holstein  Friesian  Assn.,  announced  the 
pedigrees.  The  heifers,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  production  and  type,  were 
consigned  by  Holstein  breeders  in 
Allegheny,  Butler,  Fayette,  Indiana, 
Washington,  and  Westmoreland  Coun¬ 
ties,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  County, 
West  Virginia. 


Neshaminy  Four-Star,  from  Nc- 
shaminy  Farms,  Newtown,  Bucks 
County,  brought  $3,300  to  top  the 
annual  Grand  National  Sale  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders  Assn,  on  May  17 
at  Harrisburg.  The  buyer  was  John  F. 
Stiffler,  Jackson,  Ohio.  Sixty  head  were 
sold,  averaging  $880.83.  Second  high 
price  of  $3,000  was  paid  for  a  heifer 
imported  from  Scotland  by  R.  H.  Ness 
&  Sons,  Burnside  Farms,  Howick, 
Quebec.  The  animal  was  bought  by  a 
representative  of  Fowler  McCormick, 
for  his  Glenn  Urquhart  Farm.  The 
same  purchaser  took  another  heifer  at 
$2,275.  J.  W.  Alsop,  Avon,  Conn., 
bought  a  bull  calf  for  $1,300. 

The  sale,  attended  by  800  persons 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  brought  to  a  close 
the  annual  two-day  convention  of  the 
association.  More  than  400  attended  the 
annual  banquet  meeting  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  sale.  n.  m.  e. 


Artificial  Breeding  Assns. 

On  January  1,  1947,  there  were 

140,571  herds  consisting  of  1,125,040 
cows  enrolled  in  artificial  breeding 
associations.  Compared  with  January  1, 
1946,  this  is  an  increase  of  67,278,  or 
91.8  per  cent,  in  number  of  herds  and 
545,563,  or  94.1  per  cent,  in  number 
of  cows.  Wisconsin,  with  221,783  cows 
enrolled,  again  leads  the  States  in 
number  of  cows  being  bred  artificially. 
New  York  State  is  second  with  139,003 
head.  Other  States  in  order  with 
25,000  head  or  more  enrolled  are: 
Pennsylvania,  116,913;  Ohio,  84,769; 
Iowa,  80,167;  Michigan,  62,220;  Illinois, 
50,200;  Missouri,  50,189;  Minnesota, 
48,444;  Indiana,  34,331;  Nebraska, 
29,419;  and  New  Jersey,  25,401.  The 
number  of  bull  associations  operating 
January  1,  1947,  was  140. 


New  York  4-H  Club  Winners 

John  C.  Cheney  of  Bemus  Point, 
Chautauqua  County,  and  Margaret 
Bailey  of  Smithville  Flats,  Chenango 
County,  were  announced  today  as 
winners  of  the  4-H  Club  Leadership 
Training  Scholarships  awarded  by  the 
Danforth  Foundation,  in  cooperation 
with  Purina  Mills.  The  two  winners 
will  receive  scholarships  for  a  two- 
week  period  at  the  American  Youth 
Foundation  Leadership  Training  Center, 
Camp  Miniiyanca,  Michigan,  this 
Summer.  New  York  State  alternates 
are  Thomas  M.  Keaty  of  Ransomville, 
Niagara  County  and  Joanne  E.  Waldorff 
of  Dunkirk,  Chautauqua  County. 


Lisle  Hopkins,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
is  shown  examining  some  of  his  good 
DH1A  records.  His  former  work  as  a 
cow  tester  for  several  years  in  this  area, 
has  been  an  important  contributing 
factor  to  his  later  success  as  a  dairy 
farmer. 


RABBITS 


Rais©  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED— RABBITS  5  to  6  lbs.  35c  a  lb.  Prepaid. 
Write  J.  STOCKER,  RAMSEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


DANDY  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  3  months  old, 
$2.50  each.  GATES,  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y, 


GALLAGHER'S  FARM 
CONVERSION  SALE 

CANCELLED 

Due  to  a  change  of  our  original  plan  lo  sell  our 
pure-bred  herd  and  convert  lo  a  feeding  farm,  we 
have  decided  to  call  off  the  conversion  sale  set  for 
June  28th.  However,  we  will  be  glad  to  offer  some 
of  our  outstanding  individuals  for  private  sale. 


We  also  have  to  offer  at  this  time  about 
a  dozen  very  attractive  calves  by  Prince 
Barbarian  of  Sunbeam. 


Gallagher's  Farm 

Nannet,  M.  ¥. 

Contact  Lee  Leachman  •  Telephone  Nomiel  2710 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Out  of  A.  R.  dams  sired  by  Flying  Horse  Band¬ 

leader.  His  three  nearest  dams  average  864  pounds 
of  fat,  and  his  seven  nearest  dams  average  821 
pounds  of  fat.  His  pedigree  includes  the  top  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  "musical  family.”  Priced  reasonably. 
We  sometimes  have  one  by  Bandleader  out  of  a 

first  calf  heifer  that  you  can  have  at  farmer's  price. 

All  dams  are  put  on  A.  R.  test.  Call  or  write. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited  for  Bangs  and  T.  B. 
FARVIEW  FARM,  George  Shellenberger,  Mgr. 
REDDING  RIDGE,  CONN.  -  Phone  Redding  257 

FOR  SALE:*  Sons  And  Grandsons  ol  Foremost 

M0  A.  R.  daughters,  closely  related  to 
I  caLCIllancl  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501 
pounds  milk;  1013  pounds  fat,  Jr.  3  and  Tarbell  Farms 
Peerless  Sibyl  16848  pounds  milk;  874  pounds  fat,  Sr. 
3.  Also  sons  of  Antietam  Bright  Dad  11  A.  R.  daugh¬ 
ters,  out  of  daughters  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  and  a 
few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Pedigrees  with  -full 
information  supplied  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  Well  Bred  PEDIGREED  BULL  CALF, 
SILVER  FOREST  AIDOR,  Bom  November  20,  1946. 
Pedigree  Furnished  Upon.  Request. 

AMERICAN  AID  TO  FRANCE,  INC. 

1757-63  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  S 

HOLSTEINS  ARE  LONG-LIVED 

Many  Holstein  cows  continue  to  produce  consistently  at 
12  and  16  years  ot  age  and  to  freshen  regularly  with 
strong,  healthy  calves.  A  record  of  28,646 
lbs.  of  milk;  and  1,094  lbs. 
of  butterfat  In  one  year 
was  made  by  one  cow  over 
12  years  of  age.  Another 
produced  18,279  lbs.  ot 
milk  and  808 Ids.  of  butter- 
fat  at  17  years  of  age. 


SWINE 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRI  ESI  AN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1071 

AYRSHIRE  S 


I 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Because  of  poor  health,  Capt.  Eckemian  Sannes, 
Fenner  Rd.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  will  sell  his 
entire  herd  SAT.,  JULY  12  at  1:00  P.  M. 
The  herd-  includes  23  cows,  8  yearlings,  3  heifer 
calves,  4  bulls.  No  cotvs  over  six  years  old. 
Many  fresh,  several  due  early  FalL  Herd  T  B 
and  blood  tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE- 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Boh  96  «  Brandon,  Vt. 


1 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street. _  Brandon.  Vermont 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


FOR  SALE  ONE  PUREBRED 

Aberdeen- Angus  Bull 

Six  years  old ;  a  son  of  Junior  Erie  3rd  of  Page. 
Thick,  deep  and  smooth,  T.  B.  and  blood  tested. 
Has  been  used  successfully  in  our  herd  for  4  years. 

PRICE  $500.00 

KENRIDGE  FARM,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  ZUIL.L,  Manager 


THREE  YEARLING  REGISTERED 

Aberdeen- Angus  Heifers 

Priced  right.  GA1LEY  S.  PASK,  R.D.  3,  Albion,  N.Y. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

ANGUS  GRADE  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  FOOT 

Also  feeder  calves.  EARL  C.  POWDRELL, 

Morningside  Farm,  Plainfield,  Connecticut 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS,  BULLS  &  COWS 

With  Calves  at  foot,  good  breeding  stock. 

J.  C.  Ferguson,  Broadwall  Farm,  Greene,  Rhode  Island 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE  REG.  HEREFORDS 

Senior  Year  Bull,  two  young  cows 
not  akin,  bull  calf.  Collie  Pups. 

L.  D.  COWDEN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  REGISTERED  Hornless 
Hereford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GiAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Selected  young  feeders.  All  ready  for  the 
feed  trough. 

5-6  Weeks  Old  $12.00  Each 

7  Weeks  Old  $12.50  Each 

8-9  Weeks  Extras  $13.00  Each 

You  can  have  your  order  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

or  send  Check  or  Money  Order.  Pigs  will  be 
crated  and  carefully  selected. 

Our  Guarantee:  A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times. 


_  .  ...  .  NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester. 
Few  Duroc  Cross. 

5-6  Weeks . $11.00  7-8  Weeks . $12.00 

9-10  Weeks . $13.50 

12  Weeks  Started  Shoats  $17.50  Each 
Boars,  Barrows,  Sows.  Please  state  second  choice. 
\ aecmation  $1.00  extra  if  desired.  Ship  O.O.D.  or 
or  m<>n®y  order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CROSS  BREEDS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $11.50  EACH 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
or  Beijshire  and  Chester  Cross.  7  weeks  old 
$■2.00  each.  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old  $12.50  each, 
will  ship  C,  O.  D.  or  you  may  send  Money  Order  or 
check.  Our  selection  will  please  you. 

on*  ...  A-  M‘  LUX  FARM 

206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 

JPIOS  FOR  SALE 

Fine  grade  of  Chester  Whites  and  Chester-Bork- 
Jbire  Crossed.  6  Wks.  Old  $11.00;  7  Wks.  Old 
$12.50;  9  Wks.  Old  $14.00.  All  prices  include 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.  O.  E>.  Check  or  M.  O 

„  „  SAMUEL  RUGGIERO 

P.O.  Box  6.WEST  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PIGS  ARE  PIGS 

Pigs  5  to  6  week3  old  at  $12.00  each.  F.O.B.  Woburn 
m  lots  of  2  or  more.  Kindly  send  25%  remittance 
with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 

J.  J.  oCANNELL  FARM,  Russell  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Outstanding  quality  fall  boars  ready  for  service,  open 
and  bred  gilts  from  proven  dams.  Nationally  known 
popular  blood  lines. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES,  BRED  GILTS  AND 
FINE  BOARS,  BEST  BLOOD  LINES 
PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Pigs  from  choice  litters.  Weil  bred,  good  color, 
ready  to.  ship.  Orders  filled  as  received. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Maryland,  Otsego  Co.  N.  Y. 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

TOP  FALL  BOARS;  THE  EASY  FEEDING  KIND. 
Order  Your  SPRING  PIGS  NOW.  Write  for  prices. 
KING  FARMS  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Ed.  Ray,  Livestock  Manager 

Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Service  Boars. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 


Choice  Spring  pigs  sired  by  Grand  Champion 
Lynnwood  Perfection  Top,  from  production  record 
dams.  Boars,  gilts  seven  months  old. 

C.  RUSSELL  GALBREATH  &  SONS,  STREET,  MD. 

•  Registered  Berkshlres  • 

Spring  pigs  both  sex,  unrelated,  ready  for  shipment. 

Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner)  Holland  (Erie  Co-.)  N.Y. 

FOR.  SALE:  Reg.  Berkshire  pig3  and  service  boar. 

W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 

YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  for  Lean  Meat  with  Less  Lard.  Heading 
this  outstanding  Jersey  herd  are  two  great  sires: 
Asholm  Wonder  106Z— 317117  C.  B  .  and  Hurt  rob  in 
Implacable  80A— 324209  C.  R.  Large  Litters— Strong, 
Long  Pigs. 

Write  For  Booklet  and  Prices 
BLIXTORP  STOCK  FARM,  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

*?V-rla,6i  F.0UR  PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  BRED 
GILTS,  to  farrow  in  July  and  10  in  late  August. 
Also  Pigs.  PINELMiA  FARM,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 
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an  help  increase 
production 
of  quality  milk 


Consider  the  time  saved  in  bam 
chores  when  you  have  a  concrete 
paved  barnyard  and  sanitary 
floors  in  the  dairy  barn.  It  is  easy 
to  see  where  concrete  dairy  im¬ 
provements  help  reduce  the  cost 
of  producing  quality  milk.  An 
easy-to-keep-clean  concrete 
milk  house  and  a  milk  cooling 
tank  also  help  do  a  better  pro¬ 
duction  job. 

Concrete  improvements  are 
firesafe,  sanitary,  cost  little  to 
build,  last  for  generations.  If  you 
need  help,  get  in  touch  with  your 
concrete  contractor,  ready-mixed 
concrete  producer  or  building 
material  dealer. 


-  —  —  Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail  —  —  — 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K6c-16,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  M6c-10,  1528  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
Dept.  X6c-3, 10  High  SL,  Boston  10,  Mass. 

Please  send  booklets  checked  below; 

□  “Dairy  Farm  Improvements  of  Concrete ” 
with  pictures,  drawings  and  “how  to  do 
it”  information. 


□ 


Name  other  concrete  improvements  on 
which  you  want  booklets. 


Name _ 

R.  R.  No _ 

P.  O . 


. State _ 


BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


SILO 

PRESERVATIVE 

for  every  kind  of  silo.  Makes  in¬ 
side  walls  acid-proof  and  air¬ 
tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at 
your  farm  supply  dealer. 
Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  Inc. 

Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


SURE  ’ 
GRIP 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier  you 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla. 
Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una- 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Joseph  Dunn 


Nevin  Lobach 


Budd  Stone 


Thomas  Murren 


La  Rue  Heyd  Cletus  Sollenberger"  C.  Dwight  Moose  Andrew  Stewart 


Father  -  Son  Arrangements 
on  the  Farm 

In  all  father-son  partnership  arrange¬ 
ments  on  the  farm,  there  is  one  basic 
principle  involved.  The  partners  share 
in  the  net  income  of  the  business  in 
proportion  to  the  management  and 
labor  they  contribute.  If  the  son  con¬ 
tributes  more  than  the  father,  then 
the  share  which  the  son  receives  after 
all  expenses  are  paid,  will  he  larger. 
In  any  case,  however,  there  are  some 
questions  which  must  first  be  answered 
by  the  partners  themselves: 

1.  Is  the  farm  business  large  enough 
to  provide  adequate  income  for  all 
partners  involved? 

2.  Are  living  arrangements  such  as 
to  provide  separate  houses  for  each 
family? 

3.  How  will  the  ownership  of  the 
farm  eventually  be  shifted  to  the  next 
generation? 

If  these  questions  can  be  disposed 
of  satisfactorily,  then  the  procedure 
should  be  fairly  simple.  A  monthly 
wage  rate  should  be  provided  to  cover 
part  of  the  income  to  each  partner.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  net  income  of 
the  farm  business  should  be  determined 
and  after  the  monthly  wages  are  de¬ 
ducted,  the  balance  should  be  divided. 
Oftentimes  both  partners  work  about 
equally  and  therefore  share  this  net  in¬ 
come  on  a  50-50  basis.  Net  income  is 
the  amount  left  after  all  expenses  of 
the  farm  business  are  paid.  Expenses 
include  depreciation  of  equipment, 
interest  on  capital,  investments,  taxes, 
insurance,  wages  paid  hired  help,  feed, 
fertilizer,  and  all  other  regular  farm 
expenses.  All  these  items  are  included 
in  any  good  farm  accounting  system  as 
standard  practice.  Any  charge  against 
the  farm  business  is  an  expense  that 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the 
farm.  Agreements  should  be  reviewed 
every  year  or  two  in  order  to  keep 
them  up  to  date.  Therefore,  an  agree¬ 
ment  should  be  written  and  signed  by 
all  partners  concerned.  With  two  sons 
in  partnership  with  their  father,  the 
principle  is  exactly  the  same.  The  net 
income  is  divided  on  the  basis  of  the 
contribution  which  each  partner  makes 
in  management  and  labor.  It  may  often 
be  desirable  for  one  of  the  sons  to  set 
up  a  separate  farm  business  on  an  ad¬ 


joining  farm  with  dad’s  help,  rather 
than  get  a  partnership  too  involved. 

As  to  the  question  of  contribution,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  father  will  con¬ 
tribute  most  of  the  capital  and  will 
receive  the  return  on  this  investment 
at  the  usual  rate  of  around  five  per 
cent.  If  the  son  provides  some  of  the 
capital,  then  he  too  will  receive  interest 
on  his  investment.  As  time  passes,  it 
can  be  expected  that  the  father  will 
contribute  less,  and  the  son,  or  sons, 
will  contribute  more  in  management 
and  labor;  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
agreement  needs  to  be  revised  every 
year  or  two.  The  usual  50-50  share 
basis  for  the  operator  of  a  farm  in 
case  of  tenant  and  landlord  may  of 
course  be  used  between  father  and  son. 
Such  an  arrangement,  however,  often 
would  not  offer  the  son  an  opportunity 
to  get  out  of  the  tenant  class  and  this 
may  be  necessary  if  he  is  to  remain 
on  the  farm.  v 

Provision  for  the  passing  of  the  title 
of  the  property  to  the  next  generation 
is  important  for  two  reasons.  Since 
there  may  be  several  heirs  involved,  it 
is  for  the  protection  of  the  one  who 
stays  home  on  the  farm  that  this  is 
important.  A  definite  value  should  be 
placed  on  real  estate,  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  so  that  the  son  who  operates  the 
farm  will  be  protected  during  an  ab¬ 
normal  period  of  prices.  Naturally, 
these  prices  should  not  be  those  that 
prevail  today  nor  those  that  prevailed 
10  years  ago,  but  some  more  normal 
figure  in  between.  The  value  agreed 
on  by  the  parties  concerned  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  definite  basis  for  settlement  in 
case  of  the  death  of  either  partner.  The 
share  of  the  income  of  the  deceased 
partner,  as  well  as  his  part  of  the  in¬ 
vestment,  would  naturally  go  to  his 
estate.  The  other  reason  why  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  passing  of  the  title  of  the 
property  is  important  is  in  connection 
with  capital  improvements.  Unless  the 
son  who  stays  home  has  some  assur¬ 
ance  of  being  able  to  settle  with  the 
other  heirs  on  a  fair  basis,  he  has  little 
incentive  for  repairing  buildings,  im¬ 
proving  the  land  and  the  construction 
of  new  buildings.  Otherwise  he  may 
find  that  he  has  paid  for  these  im¬ 
provements  but  that  in  the  settlement 
of  the  estate  he  has  to  share  the  im¬ 
provements  with  the  other  heirs. 


A  Good  Milking  Program 

John  Wigsten  whose  farm  is  located 
near  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  a  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshires  that  produce  milk  for 
his  retail  milk  route,  on  which  he  de¬ 
pends  for  most  of  his  income.  Like 
every  other  farmer,  he  wants  his  cows 
to  produce  as  much  as  possible  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  hay,  grain,  silage,  and 
labor.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  starts  with 
good  cows  free  from  tuberculosis  and 
Bangs  disease.  He  feeds  according  to 
production,  and  practices  herd  health, 
sanitation  and  good  care.  He  believes 
milking  methods  are  important. 

He  milks  regularly,  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  5:30  at  night,  Summer  and 
Winter,  holidays  and  Sundays.  At  milk¬ 
ing  time  the  stable  is  quiet.  Every  cow 
has  a  name,  and  is  called  by  that  name 
when  she  is  told  to  move  over  or  while 
being  milked.  Every  cow  knows  her 
name.  Two  men  do  the  milking.  One 
man  does  nothing  but  tend  to  the  milk¬ 
er.  The  other  washes  udders  and  carries 
the  milk.  The  udders  are  washed  just 
prior  to  attaching  the  milker.  This  is 
to  remove  dirt  and  to  get  the  cows  to 
give  down  their  milk  better.  Two  units 
of  a  milker  are  used.  The  kind  Mr. 
Wigsten  likes  best  will  milk  either 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  teats  at  a  time. 
The  man  who  runs  the  milker  must  be 
alert.  He  feels  of  the  quarters  as  they 
are  being  milked.  As  soon  as  any 
quarter  is  milked  out,  that  teat  cup  is 
removed.  When  all  four  quarters  are 
milked  out,  the  machine  is  removed. 
Milking  takes  longer  for  some  cows 
than  for  others.  Every  cow  is  consid¬ 
ered  according  to  the  milk  she  gives. 
Stripping  is  done  with  the  machine. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  system  is 
that  each  cow  receives  considerable 
attention  while  being  milked.  No  teat 
is  pulsated  after  it  is  dry.  Injuries  to 
udders  and  teats  can  be  noted  as  the 
cow  is  milked.  The  varying  individu¬ 
ality  of  the  cows  is  considered. 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  system  oi 
milking  are  interesting.  Since  adopting 
it  three  years  ago,  udder  troubles  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Cows  are 
more  quiet.  Some  time  is  saved  in  max¬ 
ing  and  no  hand  stripping  is  necessary. 
Production  is  high  in  this  herd,  an 
average  of  9,600  pounds  of  milk  witn 
360  pounds  of  butterfat  for  a  milking 
herd  of  28,  including  10  first  calf  heifers. 

New  York  E-  c<  Gr 
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Pennsylvania  4-H  Winners 

These  10  Pennsylvania  4-H  Dairy  Calf  Club 
boys  have  recently  been  awarded  $25  Victory 
Bonds  for  excellence  in  club  work  in  1946. 
Nevin  Lobach,  Danville,  and  Joe  Dunn,  Dunn 
Station,  are  first  year  members.  Second  year 
members  include  Thomas  Murren,  Hanover, 
and  Budd  Stone,  Pleasant  Mount.  Third  year 
members  are  C.  Dwight  Moose,  Mercer; 
William  Diehl,  Bradford;  Robert  C.  Groff, 
Strasburg;  Andrew  Stewart,  Belle  Vernon; 
LaRue  Heyd,  Liberty;  and  Cletus  Sollenberger, 
Williamsburg. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


Cows  Do  Not  Eat  Grain  on 
Pasture 

My  cows  do  not  eat  much  of  their 
grain  since  I  have  turned  them  on 
grass.  They  are  milking  well,  but  I  am 
afraid  of  a  later  drop  in  production.  Is 
there  any  way  to  overcome  this? 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa.  p.  l.  m. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  cows 
not  to  eat  much  grain  when  they  are 
on  good  Spring  pasture,  especially  at 
first.  On  some  Northeastern  farms, 
pastures  are  sufficiently  superior  in 
quality  so  that  cows  do  not  eat  much 
grain  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  un¬ 
limited  pasture,  The  disadvantage  of 
such  a  program  is  that  good  pasture 
will  not  continuously  support  milk  pro¬ 
duction  much  above  20  pounds  a  day 
for  milk  testing  3.5  to  four  per  cent 
butterfat.  In  view  of  the  present  feed 
shortage,  it  is  probable  that  more  dairy¬ 
men  than  usual  will  use  pasture  alone 
this  Spring  and  Summer  for  their  milk¬ 
ing  herds.  If  this  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  is  inevitable  that  individual 
and  total  milk  production  will  decline 
materially  this  next  Fall  and  Winter. 

It  is  also  true  that  high  producing 
cows  will  continue  to  milk  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  20  pounds  per  day  on 
good  pasture  especially  if  they  are  in 
top  fleshing  condition.  However,  the 
end  result  is  that  they  take  this  flesh 
off  their  body  and  put  it  in  the  milk 
pail,  As  a  consequence,  they  will  come 
into  winter  quarters  in  thin  flesh,  and 
drop  off  materially  during  the  latter 
part  of  their  lactation.  A  good  dairy¬ 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  in  order  to 
overcome  this  reduction  in  milk  flow 
starting  in  the  late  Summer,  does  not 
allow  his  cows  on  pasture  until  about 
10  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  then 
brings  them  into  the  barn  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  a  result, 
they  will  eat  considerably  more  grain 
and  this  sustains  their  production.  The 
main  reason  that  Fall  freshened  cows 
milk  more  than  Spring  freshened  ani¬ 
mals,  over  a  given  lactation  period,  is 
because  the  Fall  freshened  cows  re¬ 
ceive  more  grain  feed  during  the 
Winter. 

If  cows  on  pasture  are  fed  grain  and 
pasture  as  suggested,  they  will  hold 
well  in  production  and  milk  as  well 
as  comparable  fresh  cows  over  the  en¬ 
tire  milking  period.  The  big  feature 
this  year  is  the  shortage  of  grain,  and 
pasture  can  be  supplemented  with  hay 
sufficiently  to  hold  the  cows  up  in 
condition  so  that  the  returns  from  the 
milk  check  may  well  be  better  this 
year  on  a  hay-pasture  program  with 
little,  if  any,  grain  supplement.  How¬ 
ever,  a  hay-pasture  feeding  program, 
without,  any  grain,  will  only  provide 
enough  feed  to  support  a  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  25  pounds  of  3.5  per 
cent  milk. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  for  Dairy 
Cows 

I  would  like  to*  know  how  dried  beet 
pulp  should  be  fed  to  milking  cows 
lor  medium  production?  What  do  our 
cows  lack  in  their  ration  that  after 
they  freshen  they  seem  -to  have  a 
rough  coat  of  hair,  and  do  not  seem 
to  be  in  good  flesh?  h.  l.  s. 

The  feeding  of  dried  beet  pulp  to 
dairy  cows  in  production  is  a  common 
practice  and  produces  good  results. 
Cows  like  this  feed  very  much,  and 
it  can  be  used  in  the  grain  mixture 
in  accordance  with  price  In  terms  of 
total  digestible  nutrients,  it  is  worth 
about  as  much  as  ground  corn.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  some  advantage  in  addition 


to  its  actual  feeding  value  because  it 
will  provide  bulk,  variety  and  paya¬ 
bility  to  the  dairy  ration.  Very  often 
test  cows  are  fed  dried  beet  pulp  which 
has  been  soaked  in  water  from  two  to 
three  hours  just  before  feeding.  When 
so  used,  it  is  fed  at  the  rate  of  seven 
or  eight  pounds,  or  somewhat  more, 
per  head  daily.  This  feed  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  laxative  condition  and  there¬ 
fore  the  cows  should  be  started  on  it 
gradually  and  its  effect  on  them 
should  be  observed  before  it  is  fed  in 
any  considerable  amounts. 


Ratio  of  Grain  to  Milk 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  correct 
amount  of  feed  to  be  used  per  pound 
of  milk  for  dairy  cows?  r,  a. 

The  amount  of  feed  needed  to  meet 
both  body  and  milk  requirements  will 
vary  some  with  the  kind  and  quality 
of  roughage  which  is  being  fed.  It  will 
also  vary  some  with  the  percentage  of 
butterfat  contained  in  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  If  best  quality  hay  is  being  fed 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  each  100 
pounds  of  bodyweight  and  corn  silage 
at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per  100 
pounds  of  bodyweight,  the  customary 
rate  of  feeding  grain  is  one  pound  to 
each  three  to  five  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  If  silage  is  not  fed,  then  the 
hay  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  per  100  pounds  of  bodyweight. 
If  the  hay  is  of  poor  quality,  grain  feed¬ 
ing  should  be  increased  by  about  20 
per  cent. 

If  the  milk  produced  tests  approxi¬ 
mately  3.5  per  cent  butterfat,  and  the 
hay  used  is  of  good  quality,  then  grain 
mixtures  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  each  four  pounds  of 
milk.  As  stated,  some  dairymen  feed 
a  ratio  as  high  as  one  to  five;  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County  this  is  a  common  practice 
as  the  hay  there  is  exceptionally  good. 
If  the  milk  tests  3.6  per  cent  to  four 
per  cent  or  a  little  higher,  the  grain 
feeding  should  be  increased  to  a  ratio 
of  about  one  pound  of  concentrate  feed 
to  each  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
milk.  With  the  high-fat  breeds,  such  as 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys,  it  has  been 
found  that  a  suitable  ratio  is  one  pound 
of  grain  to  each  three  pounds  of  milk 
produced  daily. 


Grain  for  Young  Pigs 

Is  whole  grain  suited  for  feeding  to 
young  pigs?  What  protein  feeds  should 
be  used,  and  how  fed?  What  form  of 
salt  is  best  to  use  with  pigs?  J.  m. 

Either  whole  corn  or  barley  is  suit¬ 
able  to  feed  to  young  pigs.  If  it  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  allow 
them  all  the  skimmilk  they  will  drink, 
fed  twice  daily.  It  is  better  to  feed 
the  milk  after  it  has  soured,  because, 
if  fed  sometimes  in  a  partially  soured 
and  then  possibly  in  a  sweet  condition, 
it  tends  to  throw  them  off  feed.  It  is 
better  to  allow  pigs  a  coarse  granu¬ 
lated  salt  instead  of  in  block  form,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  eat  it  more  easily.  In 
addition  to  the  grain  and  milk  sug¬ 
gested,  young  pigs  should  be  given  one 
part  of  either  tankage,  fishmeal,  lin¬ 
seed  meal  or  soybean  meal  to  each 
nine  parts  of  their  grain  feed.  As 
they  get  older,  weighing  100  pounds 
or  more,  the  protein  feed  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one  part  to  each  12  or  14 
parts  of  grain.  In  the  Summer  they 
should  be  kept  on  good  pasture,  and 
in  the  other  seasons  when  in  dry  lot 
they  should  be  allowed  free  access  to 
good  quality  alfalfa  hay  fed  in  slatted 
racks. 
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^  pair  of  nice  Guernsey  calves  on  the  Arthur  Meyer  farm^n^uffolk  Cou 
1  nis  Picture  was  one  of  the  prize  winners  m  the  recent  WJ Z  Amateur  F 

Photo  Contest. 


"No  'blind  spots'  in  the  Conde  Milk 
Claw!  All  milk  passages  are  large, 
smooth  and  straight  through.  It's 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  I  can  tell 
with  a  quick  glance  when  this  claw 
is  free  from  bacteria  collections." 
Constantly  tightening  controls  make 
Conde  sanitation  features  like  this 
more  important  than,  ever  to  dairy- 


PROTECT  YOUR 

INCOME  WITH  A  (g 


Every  part  of  the  new 
Conde  Milker  is  sci¬ 
entifically  designed  to 
help  you  keep  your  milk 
clean.  Dirt-catchers  and  trou¬ 
blesome  places  to  clean  are 
eliminated.  And  along  with 
easy  sanitation,  you  get  fast, 
safe  milking,  with  either  low 
or  standard  vacuum. 


THE  WORLD'S 
FINEST 
MILKING 
EQUIPMENT 


NEW 
CONDE 
MILK  HOUSE 
I  UNIT 


CONDE  PAIL 
COVER 

Easy  to  clean  be¬ 
cause  it’s  smooth — no  dirt-catching 
crevices.  Specially  designed  for 
easy,  sanitary  handling. 

CONDE  "M"  PULSATOR 

Key-controlled  positive 
speed  adjustment... fil-  fwPv 
tered  air...  self-closing,  J 

non-adjustable  poppet 

type  valves.  EjHkIPL 


SAVE  75% 
§  OF  YOUR 
MILK  HOUSE  TIME 


A  heavily  built,  permanent  installation  that 
provides  10  gallons  of  boiling  water  for 
easy  washing  and  sterilization.  Thermostat 
control— Signal  light  goes  on  when  water 
is  ready  for  use.  Durable  12-gauge  steel — 
weighs  304  lbs.  Economical  because  it 
saves  your  time  for  years. 


\  RIGID-HANDLED 
MILK  PAIL 

\\  Balanced  for  con- 
Vs.  venient ..  sanitary 
handling  .  .  .  your  hands  are  kept 
away  from  dirty  pail  bottom  while 
pouring.  Pours  like  a  pitcher.  No 
dust-catching  bail  attachment. 


MILKER 


FOR  HIGHER  PROFIT ,  KEEP 
BACTERIA  COUNT  DOWN 


A*"1 


- - 

J  CONDE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  BOX  R-173,  SHERRILL,  N.  Y. 

^  «pnrl  m f.  rafalrto  rm*  The  Conde  Milker 


^  Please  send  me  catalog  on: 
||  I  milk . cows. 

b  Name . 


. .  .The  Conde  Milk  House  Unit. 
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BABY  $ 
CHICKS 


15.00  foo 

SPECIAL  .PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SEPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 
DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


CHAMBER  UN 
WRM  bar  Re o 

BOCKS 


sexed  chicks. 


You’ll  get  more  of  the  features  that 
will  mean  profits  in  Chamberlin 
Barred  Bocks:  High  Livability, 
Quick  Growth,  Early  Maturity.  Big 
Eggs,  High  Production,  Good 
Meat.  Backed  by  22  years  breed¬ 
ing  and  5,500  Vt.-U,  S.  Pullorum 
Clean  breeders.  Straight-run  or 
Order  now.  For  free  booklet 


and  prices  write, 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 


R.  F.  D.  6, 


WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


WENE  CHICKS 

REDUCED  Summer  PRICES 

R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 
wWBm  Specialized  Flocks 
-WiMjKK  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings — write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.  J.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
FREE  CATALOG. 


TT.  S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Around 

CATALOG 
FREE 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  F-3,  Vineland,  N.l. 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LAYERS! 
ORDER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 


AIACIICD  pedigreed 
EflUdtltn  LEGHORN  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


FARM!  CHICKlE 


Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  liwft 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

I'lB  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.&Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 

Will  ship  C.  O.  IX— Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anc .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks....  15.00  18.00  12.00 

R.  I.  Reds  or  Red-Rocks  Rex  Link  15.00  18.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  or  Rock  Reds....  15.00  18.00  12.00 

White  or  Black  Giants .  18.00  20.00  20.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  or  Black  Leghorns .  15.00  23.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires.  .  18.00  23.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CAPON  S 

.Started  Capons,  any  age,  from  blood  tested  chicks. 
Because  we  handle  Capons  exclusively,  we  are  in 
a  position,  to  offer  you  a  superior  product. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  price  list. 

THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  T,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State's  Largest  Producers  of  Baby  Capons 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 


OHLS  BIG-VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid,  Sex-Link 
and  White  Leghorns.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even 
growth  and  big  egg  production.  We  are 

now  booking  orders  for  late  Spring  and  Summer 
delivery.  TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  broad- 
breasted  Bronze  and  Wh.  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

8,000  Wh.  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H.  Reds  &  Sex-Links. 
April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsviile,  N.  J. 


NEW,  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

Up  to  100%  profit  Showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments,  gift  wrappings, 
humorous,  all  occasion.  Religious,  social  notes,  per¬ 
sonalized  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50- 
SI. 00;  25-SI.00;  25-SI.95  name  imprinted  Christmas 
Cards  and  personalized  Stationary  folder.  Special  Offer. 
THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
60  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 


The  Reason  Why 


I  can’t  be  hard  on  him  because 
He  dawdles  over  getting  up, 

Forgets  to  practice,  leaves  his  books 
And  fails  to  feed  the  calf  and  pup; 

Because  he  races  through  the  house, 
Takes  us  to  task  for  things  we  do, 

Is  just  as  quick  with  tears  as  smiles, 
And  leaves  the  table  when  he’s  through. 


I  watch  him  leaning  on  the  fence, 
Noting  how  slim  he  is,  how  tall. 

And  how  he  swings  his  arms  and  legs 
In  curved  gyrations  playing  ball. 

I  can’t  keep  dinning  “Wash  your  ears,” 
Or  follow  my  young  lad  about; 

I’d  rather  let  him  dream  along  .  .  . 
He’s  only  twelve  and  school  is  '  out! 

Anha  Dimmock 


Showy  Lady  Slippers  in  the  deep  woods  of  Promised  Land,  Pennsylvania,  found 
again  after  25  years,  blooming  in  this  remote,  protected  spot. 


“Let’s  set  the  23rd  of  June.  I  think 
we  shall  find  them  then.”  The  speaker 
was  a  woman  who  knows  and  loves 
practically  every  tree  and  wild  flower 
in  our  surrounding  Pennsylvania  woods. 

Her  plan  was  for  a  long  awaited  trip 
to  the  woods  about  ten  miles  from  our 
village  where,  25  years  before,  she  had 
once  found  the  Showy  Lady  Slipper, 
blossoming  in  remote  profusion.  For  a 
long  time  this  nature  lover  had  piqued 
my-  curiosity  to  see  this  orchid  com¬ 
munity  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  We 
finally  were  able  to  start  upon  the 
search.  Thus,  three  women  and  two 
young  boys  set  out  for  the  Promised 
Land. 

I  was  the  doubting  Thomas  of  the 
party  for  it  scarcely  seemed  reason¬ 
able  that  we  could  find  that  far  off 
spot,  nor  could  I  believe  that  any  plant 
so  rare  would  be  left  undisturbed  for 
a  quarter  century.  However,  the  day 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever 
remember,  and  it  was  good  to  be  alive 
and  on  our  way.  Pastures  were  dotted 
with  blue-eyed  grass,  and  as  we 
entered  “the  forest  primeval”  the 
ground  was  embroidered  with  Gold 
Thread  and  the  satiny  leaves  of  the 
Teaberry.  Deeper  in,  tall  fronds  of  fern 
made  a  dense  growth  reaching  to  our 
waists.  We  fairly  had  to  plough  through 


them  for  there  was  no  path.  I  also 
thought  of  snakes,  but  since  no  one 
else  seemed  to,  I  decided  not  to  mention 
the  subject. 

Meanwhile,  The  Nature  Woman  was 
forging  straight  ahead.  With  “It  was 
over  here,  I  think,”  she  would  lure  us 
on;  or  with  “Over  that  knoll,  I  remem¬ 
ber.”  And  so  we  plodded  after  her 
through  mud  that  sucked  off  our 
galoshes,  through  briars  that  tore  our 
stockings,  scratched  our  legs  and  arms 
and  even  our  faces  at  times. 

Then,  suddenly,  there  were  the 
orchids! 

I  have  never  seen  anything  that 
knocked  my  unbelieving  soul  so  breath¬ 
less.  We  had  really  found  them;  a 
whole  colony  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  wild  orchids,  The  Showy  Lady 
Slipper.  The  rich  green  of  the  stately 
leaves  threw  into  sharp  relief  the 
striking  pink  and  white  blossoms.  There 
must  have  been  20  stocks  of  flowers 
in  all,  distributed  in  small  groups,  their 
delicate  outline  against  the  background 
of  ferns.  A  never-to-be  forgotten  sight. 

Wars  may  come  and  go,  and  devas¬ 
tation  may  sweep  large  sections  of  the 
earth,  but  deep  in  the  heart  of  our 
woods  we  may  still  find  peace  and 
rarity  and  enduring  life.  m.  j.  m. 


Father  and  His  Strawberry  Shortcake 


Father  always  claimed  that  straw¬ 
berry  shortcake  was  his  favorite  dessert. 
It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  decide,  of 
course.  Once  in  a  while  he  would  get 
to  talking  about  his  early  days  on  the 
rocky  mountainside  farm  in  Vermont, 
and  tell  us  stories  of  the  foods  they 
had  back  in  the  1870’s.  He  told  us  about 
maple  syrup  dumplings,  blueberry, 
mince  and  apple  pies;  he  could  talk 
five  minutes  describing '  his  mother’s 
four-layer  nut  cake  and  the  chocolate 
frosting  on  it.  Very  early  I  learned  that 
Father’s  talk  about  his  mother’s  cook¬ 
ing  was  for  his  wife’s  benefit. 

“Humph!”  Mother  would  say.  “No 
wonder  the  Pearsons  are  such  gluttons. 
All  you  do  is  talk  about  food.  Your  son 
will  be  a  heathen  too,  if  you  keep  on.” 

“Alice,”  Father  declared,  “the  San¬ 
borns  are  good  people,  but  they  never 
have  learned  that  life  is  a  matter  of 
enjoyment  from  day  to  day.  You’ve 
always  postponed  your  pleasures.  I 
may  never  be  able  to  write  my  check 
for  very  much,  but  so  far  I  can  say  I 
have  enjoyed  every  day  as  it  has  come 
along.  Of  course  I’ve  had  to  do  a  little 
prodding  to  get  enough  to  eat  — ” 

“Frank  Pearson,”  Mother  would  say 
putting  her  mending  down  in  her  lap, 
“if  you’re  not  satisfied  with  my  cook¬ 
ing,  next  time  at  Grange  Supper  I’ll 
see  that  you  get  a  big  plateful  of  Mrs. 
Hall’s  pea  beans!”  Just  once  Father 
had  been  caught.  He  was  forced  to  eat 
Mrs.  Hall’s  watery,  lack-flavor  beans. 
Father  talked  about  it  for  a  fortnight. 
He  asked  Mother  to  see  to  it  that  it 
never  happened  again.  You  would 
think  he  had  been  deliberately  starved. 


Father  would  carefully  describe  his 
mother’s  blackberry  cobbler,  her  apple 
grunter  and  the  fruit  pudding  made 
with  rhubarb,  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  apples.  Father  really  knew  a  lot 
about  cooking  and  had  an  observant 
eye.  I  noticed  that  when  he  got  going, 
Mother  often  used  to  listen.  It  wasn’t 
always  the  delicious  and  rich  foods  we 
heard  about.  Sometimes  we  heard 
about  fried  salt  pork  and  milk  gravy. 
There  had  been  a  period  in  Father’s 
younger  years  when  ill  fortune  had  hit 
the  family  several  years  in  succession. 
Every  dollar  was  precious  in  helping 
meet  the  interest  on  the  mortgage.  His 
mother  fed  them  on  milk,  potatoes  and 
pork  and  garden  sass.  Their  sweetening 
was  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar.  Back 
in  the  19th  century  even  if  money  was 
very  scarce,  farm  families  could  get 
enough  to  eat. 

“But  all  things  considered,”  Father 
would  say  when  he  was  wound  up 
about  desserts,  “there’s  nothing  that 
quite  takes  the  place  of  strawberry 
shortcake.”  He  would  tell  us  about  his 
Uncle  Adoniram,  for  whom  he  was 
middle  named.  His  uncle  was  a  great 
authority  on  strawberries,  and  had 
tried  many  of  the  old  time  favorite 
varieties:  Woolverton,  Senator  Dunlap, 
Red  Bird,  Parson’s  Beauty,  Nettie, 
Morning  Star,  Klondyke,  General  Joe 
Wheeler,  Excelsior,  Dixie  Belle, 
Brandywine,  Aroma,  Boston  Prize, 
Beaver  and  August  Luther.  “Good  as 
they  were,”  he  would  say,  “you  can’t 
equal  wild  strawberries  for  flavor.  Man 
has  domesticated  fragrance,  but  in  the 
taming  process  he  has  left  out  a  flavor 


that  is  Nature’s  own.” 

So  when  we  children  were  small,  and 
tough  money  was  scarce,  Father  was 
always  glad  to  pay  us  five  cents  a 
quart  for  picking  wild  strawberries 
With  two  quart  lard  pails  sisters  and 
I  would  go  to  the  south "  slope  of  a 
big  ravine  in  the  pasture  in  June  and 
pick  the  berries. 

There  was  never  any  question  on 
Mountain  View  Farm  about  the  way 
a  strawberry  shortcake  was  made 
Sometimes  Mother  was  embarrassed 
at  the  Strawberry  Sociables  we  had  in 
the  village.  Each  year  the  Ladies  Sew¬ 
ing  Circle  and  the  Grange  put  on  a  big 
affair  to  raise  money,  usually  about 
two  weeks  apart.  Some  of  the  farm 
families  that  had  a  bed  of  strawberries 
would  bring  in  big  pans  full  of  the 
huge  berries.  Some  of  the  ladies  actu¬ 
ally  used  cut  berries  on  slabs  of  sponge 
cake.  Father  would  snort  and  stamp 
about  it.  Mother  would  anxiously  try 
to  placate  him.  “Sliced  berries  and 
sweet  cake!”  he  would  half  growl.  He 
could  stand  it  if  the  berries  were  on 
real  shortcake  even  though  the  berries 
were  not  mashed.  And  if  there  was 
whipped  cream  on  the  dish,  Father  was 
likely  to  explode.  “Messing  up  good 
food,”  he’d  say. 

There’s  only  one  way  to  make  a 
decent  shortcake.  Use  hot,  fresh,  brown 
crusted  biscuits.  Put  two  open  biscuits 
in  the  bottom  of  a  soup  plate;  spread 
generously  with  butter.  Pour  on  a  full 
pint  of  thoroughly  crushed  juicy 
berries.  Don’t  use  whipped  cream- 
don’t  use  any  cream  of  any  description’. 
Well  buttered  biscuits  plus  crushed 
strawberries  is  the  complete  works. 

In  strawberry  season  we  had  straw¬ 
berries  for  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper.  Shortcake  twice  a  day  for 
about  three  weeks  was  the  rule  in  our 
household.  When  Father  finished  two 
biscuits  and  better  than  a  pint  of  the 
crushed  berries,  he  very  likely  Vmuld 
say,  “Children,  your  mother  may  not 
be  the  best  cook  in  the  world,  but  she 
does  make  the  world’s  best  strawberry 
shortcake.”  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts 


Housing  Shortage  for 
Birds? 

Can  it  be  that  the  housing  shortage 
affects  the  birds  as  well?  Yesterday 
I  watched  from  my  kitchen  window  a 
struggle  for  the  same  apartment,  with 
flicker  and  wren  as  the  would-be 
tenants. 

Just  two  days  before,  a  pair  of  wrens 
had  found  and  appropriated  a  hole  in 
the  tall  poplar  tree  stump  which  serves 
us  as  a  clothesline  post.  They  had 
worked  faithfully,  cleaning  out  the  hole 
and  carrying  in  nesting  material.  All 
went  well  until  yesterday,  when  a 
flicker  appeared  on  the  scene.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  beautiful  golden-winged 
woodpecker  tried  to  enter  this  pleas¬ 
ant  nesting  place,  but,  alas,  the  hole 
was  so  small  that  all  he  could  get  in¬ 
side  was  his  head!  Undaunted,  he 
jabbed  away  with  his  long  bill,  trying 
to  enlarge  the  opening.  He  would 
work  away  at  this  for  a  while,  then  go 
round  and  round  the  trunk,  drumming 
here  and  there  as  though  trying  to 
find  a  suitable  place  to  make  a  new 
door.  Then  back  again  to  his  original 
task  he  went,  still  trying  to  force  his 
way  in.  Occasionally  he  would  pause 
briefly  to  scratch  his  head,  as  though 
wondering  what  to  do  next. 

The  wren  meanwhile  was  doing  her 
little  best  to  scare  away  this  bold  in¬ 
truder.  The  flicker,  big  bird  that  he  is, 
must  have  appeared  a  veritable  giant 
to  the  tiny  wren,  but  what  she  lacked 
in  size,  she  made  up  in  indignant 
courage.  She  ruffled  up  her  feathers, 
and  flew  about  the  flicker  excitedly. 
Several  times  she  swooped  down  and 
struck  light  blows  at  the  flicker’s  head. 
The  flicker,  however,  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  his  pygmy  at¬ 
tacker.  But  what  surprised  me  most 
of  all  was  the  utter  silence  of  the  wren, 
normally  such  a  noisy  bird.  Perhaps 
she  was  literally  “too  angry  for  words.” 

The  amusing  battle  continued  for  at 
least  15  minutes.  All  this  time,  a 
phoebe-bird  sat  on  the  clothesline  near¬ 
by,  an  interested  but  strictly  neutral 
spectator.  The  flicker  apparently  decid¬ 
ing  that  all  this  effort  was  not  worth 
his  while,  finally  gave  up  his  task  and 
flew  away.  The  delighted  wren  made 
an  immediate  investigation  of  its  nest¬ 
ing  place.  Then,  as  though  to  prove 
that  all  again  was  right  with  her  world, 
she  perched  herself  on  top  of  the 
stump  and  poured  out  her  gratitude 
in  song.  mrs.  a.  h.  s. 


Timely  Books 

The  Countryman’s  Cook  Book, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson .  $3.00 

Flower  Arrangements, 

Biddle  and  Blum .  2.75 

Pressure  Cookery, 

Leone  Rutledge  Carroll .  2.00 

Home  Canning  Made  Easy, 

Miriam  Williams .  150 

Audubon  Birds . . .  1-jjO 

American  Wild  Flowers .  1-0° 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2  per 
cent  sales  tax.) 


Dutch  elm  disease  first  showed  up 
in  the  United  States  in  1930  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Now  it  is  found  over  an  area 
from  the  New  England  States  to 
Indiana,  and  southward  to  Virginia. 
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Frozen  Food  Lockers  for 
the  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  406) 
tells  you  what  you  have  put 
into  the  locker,  is  to  find  what 
you  have!  Locker  arrangement  is  a 
real  problem.  Each  hunting  expedition 
gets  packages  out  of  place  and  makes 
the"  next  trip  more  difficult.  Whatever 
simplifies  finding  your  packages,  adds 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  frozen  foods 
orogram.  One  help  is  to  be  able  to 
recognize  your  package  without  having 
to  remove  all  packages  to  read  the 
label.  I  like  a  marker  that  is  heavy 
enough  to  be  read  easily.  There  are 
other  methods,  however,  which  help 
with  locker  arrangements.  It  is  easier 
to  have  developed  a  code  of  colors  in 
outer  wrappings,  especially  with  meats. 
We  use  beef  wrapped  in  brown  outer 
paper  with  red  twine  tieing  it;  veal 
is  wrapped  in  brown  paper  with  white 
twine;  lamb  in  white  paper  with  red 
twine;  pork  in  white  paper  with  white 
twine.  You  can  tell  a  good  deal  from 
the  shape  of  a  package  whether  it  is 
chops  or  a  roast,  but  if  you  make  and 
post  and  follow  a  code,  such  as  is  here 
given,  any  one  of  the  family  can  find 
ihe  package  and  leave  the  balance  in 
better  order  in  the  locker. 

Vegetables,  on  the  other  hand,  need 
clearly  visible  markings,  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  packages  in  the  locker 
is  the  best  way  to  solve  the  vegetable 
hunt.  If  your  vegetable  packages  are 
stored  below  eye  level  (drawer  type 
locker),  mark  the  tops  of  cartons  or 
tins.  If  you  have  the  cupboard  type 
space,  side  labels  are  better.  Arrang¬ 
ing  containers  so  that  they  are  stacked, 
one  above  the  other,  with  foods  of  a 
kind  in  a  row,  is  one  good  system. 
Thus,  the  left  hand  tier  of  containers 
from  bottom  to  top  may  be  corn;  and 
so  on. 

Paper-wrapped  packages  tend  to 
slide  around  and  some  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  food  together  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  I  have  used  two  successful 
types  of  dividers.  In  the  drawer  type 
space,  set  heavy  paper  shopping  bags 
in  the  drawer  and  put  all  of  the  aspara¬ 
gus  packages  in  one  bag,  all  of  the 
beans  in  another,  etc.  Have  one  bag  for 
each  of  those  major  crop  items  and  let 
the  small  crop  vegetables  be  used  for 
‘•fill-ins”  between  the  bags.  Rectangu¬ 
lar  shaped  cartons  stack  the  same  as 
cans.  The  other  type  of  divider  is  the 
use  of  pieces  of  cardboard  (I  have  used 
the  hat  boxes  which  come  from  the  dry 
cleaner).  Foods  of  a  kind  can  be  put 
into  one  of  these  boxes,  or  rows  of  the 
packages  of  a  kind  can  be  separated 
with  the  cardboard  dividers 

To  summarize,  freezing,  to  my  mind, 
is  a  marvelous  way  of  preserving  most 
foods.  Many  foods  taste  better  frozen 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Cancer  Knows  No  Age 

Most  of  us  think  of  cancer  as  an 
adult  affliction.  It  may  therefore  be 
surprising  to  some  of  our  readers  to 
learn  that  a  children’s  cancer  clinic  has 
been  opened  in  New  York  City.  It  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the 
Kate  Depew  Strang  Foundation  Cancer 
Prevention  Clinic.  Here,  by  prear¬ 
ranged  appointments,  children  from  the 
age  of  one  year  on  will  be  examined 
by  competent  specialists.  It  is  during 
the  very  earliest  stages  that  this  dread 
disease  may  be  detected  with  the  aim 
of  successfully  preventing  it  from  de¬ 
veloping  and  spreading  to  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Heretofore  most  preven¬ 
tive  work  has  been  begun  at  age  of  21. 

Statistics  show  that  cancer  has  caused 
three  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  14  years; 
that  it  is  a  more  common  killer  than 
such  diseases  as  diphtheria,  diabetes, 
measles,  or  infantile  paralysis.  Some 
day  cancer  may  become  as  rare  as 
smallpox  is  today;  scientists  are  de¬ 
voting  their  lives  to  such  a  future  goal. 
Meanwhile  it  is  an  arch  enemy  about 
which  many  persons  fear  to  talk. 

Some  cancers  appear  to  follow 
stomach  trouble,  overeating,  liquor 
drinking,  and  the  development  of  ulcers. 
Others  may  appear  to  result  from  irri¬ 
tation  as  when  a  jagged  tooth  annoys 
the  tongue.  There  are  surface  cancers 
which  may  be  removed  before  they 
strike  in.  For  instance,  your  Visiting 
Nurse  knows  a  delightful  lady  of  past 
eighty  who  has  had  skin  cancers  re¬ 
moved  time  and  again  while  she  has 
remained  hale  and  hearty.  Any  lump,  or 
sore,  which  fails  to  heal  in  a  week,  and 
any  discharge  from  the  nose  or  other 
part  of  the  body,  call  for  prompt  and 
thorough  examination  by  a  medical 
man  or  woman.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


than  canned  and  freezing  is  easier  and 
quicker.  Since,  however,  unlimited 
locker  space  is  not  economically  practi¬ 
cal,  —  1.  Budget  your  food  needs  and 
freeze  for  Winter  and  Spring  months 
only  the  amount  actually  needed.  2. 
Can  or  store  those  foods  which  are 
just  as  well  preserved  that  way,  and 
save  freezer  space  for  those  foods 
which  are  better  frozen.  For  conveni¬ 
ence,  3.  Keep  an  inventory  card  of 
foods  as  they  go  into  the  locker  and 
as  they  come  out  of  the  locker.  4.  So 
arrange  the  foods  in  the  locker  as  to 
make  them  easy  to  find,  without  disar¬ 
ranging  everything  else.  Most  important 
of  all,  treat  your  family  to  better  health 
and  happiness  by  serving  gardep-fresh 
vegetables  the  year  around! 


This  Is  The  Time  To  Do  Your  Summer  Sewing 


2146  —  THE  VERTICAL  lines  and  V  neckline  of  this  dress  will  slim  any  figure  by 
inches.  New  notes  include  the  scallop  detail  and  cool  cap  sleeves.  Sizes  12-20;  36-44. 
bize  36  requires  3  'U  yds.  35-in  fabric.  16c. 


2673  —  COLORFUL  HEART  appliques  highlight  the  handy  hip  pockets  and  cap 
sleeves  on  this  very  occasion  and  easy  to  make  dress.  It  comes  in  handy  to  find  uneven 
sizes  9-17.  Size  15,  27/b  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  16c. 

E-467  —  FOR  RURAL  New-Yorker  readers  whose  favorite  crochet  design  is  the  pine- 
fPPle  pattern,  this  lovely  circular  doily  is  an  ideal  choice.  Pattern  contains  complete 
instructions.  11c. 

2627  —  THIS  SUSPENDER  sundress  has  its  own  bolero  and  panties  to  match  in  the 
same  pattern.  Ricrac  edge  is  cheerful  as  a  cherub.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  1%  yds.  35-in.; 
Ooiero  %  yds.  35-in.;  panty  3A  yd.  35-in.  16c. 

E'X599  —  YOUR  KITCHEN  will  seem  cooler  when  you  look  at  these  delicate  glass 
and  fruit  designs  which  may  be  embroidered  on  your  towels  in  a  very  short  time.  Warm 
non  transfer  pattern  contains  five  motifs  with  complete  instructions.  11c. 

OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c.  OUR  SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  15c. 

Tur.pl— EASE  PRINT  NAME,  ADDRESS,  STYLE  NUMBER  AND  SIZE,  and  send  orders  to 
RURAL  NEW-YRKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents 
aaa  ic  tax  on  orders  over  16c  and  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


Mobil  Kerosene 

“THE  THRIFTY  ALL-PURPOSE  FUEL" 


Jw  pnnKs 

HEATS,  LIGHTS  AND 
SAVES  WORK! 


Mobil  Kerosene  is  ideal  for 
cooking  —  burns  with  a  hot, 
blue  flame.  Great  for  room 
heaters,  too!  Burns  cleanly, 
completely.  No  waste,  no 
fuss.  Maximum  heat  when 
you  need  it! 

Use  the  same  economical 
fuel  for  lanterns,  lamps. 
Burns  brightly,  steadily  for 
hours.  Get  Mobil  Kerosene  _ 
today— and  you’ll  get  exact 


measure,  friendly  service, 
plus  a  top-quality  branded 
product. 


Mobil 
Kerosene 


Mobil 
Kerosene 


THi  BRAND  TO  TRUST 
FOR  QUALITY! 


Call  Your  Mobil  Kerosene  Dealer 
or  Your  Socony-Vacuum  Office 

V. - - -  J 


Saves  soap,  makes  work 
easier,  saves  washing- 
wear  on  clothes. 

This  free  booklet  ex¬ 
plains  how  you  can  get 
it  at  very  little  cost.  No 
obligation.  Write  for  it. 

OSHKOSH  FILTER 
&  SOFTENER  CO, 

^Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft.  Spongy.  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  "Wonder¬ 
ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure."  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  0.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARAN¬ 
TEE.  Money  back  If  no  blessed  relief! 
0RTH0>  CO..  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5FA,  N.Y.C.24 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 


That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eaelly  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Building*  for  All 
Purnose* 

• 

Write  for  Information 


John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


A  Career  in  NURSING— 

Accredited  3-year .  course  leading  to  a  degree  of 
R.  X.  Free  maintenance,  pleasant  surroundings, 
moderate  tuition.  St.  Johns  Hospital  established 
over  50  years.  Registration  for  September  classes 
now  open  to  high  school  graduates. 

Write  School  of  Nursing.  Dept.  J, 

ST.  JOHNS  HOSPITAL,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7  x  9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  MAINE  WOOLEN  REMNANTS  For 

Suits,  Coats,  Dresses.  Send  10c  for  samples  and  prices. 

FLORENCE  MOODY,  FARMINGTON,  MAINE 


DON’T  RISK  HAY  CROPS 


nmsnGAU 

ROBINSON 

MOW-CURING  PLAN 


This  curing  method  permits  hay  to  be  cut 
when  its  protein  yield  is  highest,  thus  obtain¬ 
ing  the  maximum  feed  value  of  the  crop.  It 
can  be  stacked  immediately,  and  deeper,  in  the 
mow  without  fear  of  "browned”  centers  due 
to  heating.  Ventilation  is  forced  evenly 
through  the  entire  bulk.  Stalks  and  leaves 
retain  high-protein  color  throughout  curing, 
regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

With  a  blower  from  an  old  threshing 
machine,  Channel  Clay  Pipe  of  graduated  sizes, 
and  simple  materials  to  be  found  on,  most 
farms,  a  mow  can  be  constructed  that  uses 
forced  ventilation  to  cure  hay  quickly  and 
uniformly, 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  COLOR  BOOKLET  with  in¬ 
formation  and  diagrams  on  how  to  convert 
your  mow  for  controlled  air-curing. 

Makers  of  Clay  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Septic  Tanks, 
Clay  Liner  Plates,  Flue  Lining,  Clay  Stove  Pipe, 
Chimney  Tops,  Wall  Coping,  Meter  Boxes, 
Refractories,  Fire  Brick,  Acid-Proof  Cement. 


Me  Guffey's  Readers 

1879  Edition.  Unused.  Write  for  prices. 
Enclose  25  Cents  for  New  Book 
CASE  FOR  McGUFFEY’S  LESSONS 
Including  20  Old  Favorite  Lessons 

KENNETH  ABBOTT 

301  N.  Harris  Ave.,  Dept.  502,  Columbus  40,  Ohio 


“  IVY-FOE” 

For  the  relief  of  Poison  Ivy,  Poison  Sumac  and 
Poison  Oak.  If  you  are  a  Poison  Iw  sufferer 
"IVY-FOE”  will  give  you  INSTANT  relief. 

Price  $1.00  Prepaid. 

STONESTREET  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

36  Raymond  Avenue,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


Save  Money — Woolens  for  men’s,  women’s  &  children’s 
clothes.  Send  lOe  for  samples.  SUN  RISE  MILL  ENDS, 
Es&x  Station,  P.  0.  Box  124,  Boston  12,  Mass. 


PIECE  GOODS  — SELL  DIRECT  TO  CONSUMER; 

Big  earnings.  Samples  on  request  no  investment. 

RAND  FABRICS,  1441  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  and  8  prints  25c  or  8  en¬ 
largements  30c.  Reprints  3c.  Enlargements  4c, 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-C,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y, 


LADIES  TO  SELL  PRINT  HANDKERCHIEFS 

20%  commission.  Irish  linen  handkerchiefs  for  tatting, 

35c  each  prepaid.  RUTH  PITTS,  CORINTH,  N.  Y» 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 


FOR  OUR 
TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM 
TESTED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


200,000  big.  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Chicks 
shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to  breed. 
Shipped  parcol  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now.  DON'T 
DELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 

Non  Sexed  Cockerels  Pullets 
Prices  Per  100 


White  and  Barred  Rocks . $  9.90  $11.95  $12.40 


Columbia  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

White  Wyandottes . 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
White,  Black  and  Buff  Minorcas.. 


10.95  11.95  13.40 

10.95  3.50  18.40 


$C.50 

WANV  BREED 
ANY  SEX 
WE  SELECT 
NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 

$8.95  % 


Bronze,  Baby  Turkey  Poults,  $65.00  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $25.00  per  100. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


AAA  MATING 

In  this  mating  are  about 

7,000  breeders  1  and  2  years 

old.  All  flocks  are  very 

carefully  culled  and  select¬ 
ed  and  only  extra  large 

breeders  are  kept. 

□  12 . $  5.00 

□  25 .  9.00 

□  50 .  15.00 

□  100 .  29.00 

500 .  140.00 


AAAA  MATING 

These  come  from  our  own  farm  flock  of  2,500  breed¬ 
ers  which  are  2  and  3  years  old.  This  Mating  is 
just  the  thing  if  you  want  thorn  for  breeding  stock 
or  some  thing  extra  fine  for  market. 

12 . $  5.25 

25 .  10.00 

50 .  16.75 

100 .  32.00 

500 .  150.00 


I  Want  My  Ducklings 
Shipped  on  or  About 


□ 

□ 

□ 

O 

□  1000 !  .  .  .  .  ...  .  . 290!6o  GIVE  DATE  WANTED 

(Check  the  number  and  mating  desired) 

Order  Direct  From  This  Ad.  Just  enclose  this  ad  in  an  envelope  r-i  ajih  n_,-P 

and  send  to  Zeeland  Hatchery'.  Zeeland,  Mich.  Wo  ship  Parcel  u 

Post  and  Pay  the  Postage.  109%  Live  arrival  guaranteed,  by  □  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Michigan's  Largest  Hatchery. 


□  1000 .  275.00 


NAME . 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY, 


. ADDRESS. 

Box  322, 


ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


GROSS  BRED-TO-LAY  Chicks  are  big  money  makers. 
Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White  Leghorns,  Holtzappio 
Strain  White  Rocks,  Bishop’s  Barred  Rocks;  also  Ruff 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds.  White  Giants.  Hatched  from 
100%  bloodtested  parent  stock.  Liberal  guarantees, 
prompt  service.  Send  for  two  Freo  Books — “Care  of  Your 
Poultry”  and  “Catalog  Describing  Our  Stock.” 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery 

BOX  103,  -  NEVADA,  OHIO 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  AND  DUCKLINGS 

HERMAN  WEIHWASSER 
JAC-LEW  FARM  -  OSSINING,  NEW  YORK 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

TANCER  BROS.  42  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TOP  PRICES  AND  PROMPT  RETURNS  ASSURED. 
Supply  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express. 

Bonded  and  Licensed  —  Established  1897. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  women  who 
enjoy  meeting  people.  Sell  subscriptions 
in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time 
bas's.  Liberal  commissions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


PICKWICK 


POULTRY  PICKERS 

.  .  .  recognized  leaders  in  the 
poultry  processing  industry ! 

Whatever  may  be  your  need  .  .  .  from 
the  smallest  processing  operation  to  the 
largest  .  .  .  there  is  a  Pickwick  model 
designed  to  meet  your  need.  Pickwick 
Pickers  handle  game,  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys.  Feathers  are  removed  in 
a  matter  of  seconds  per  bird  .  .  .  no 
barking  or  tearing.  Install  a  Pickwick 
and  you  have  at  your  disposal  the  finest, 
the  most  dependable,  the  most  efficient 
poultry  picker  on  the  market.  Please 
write  for  free  literature. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  St.,  N.  E.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


White  Holland  Poults  &  Started  Turkeys 

Our  last  and  only  unsold  1947  hatch  comes  off 
June  30th.  If  day-old  poults  from  this  hatch 
or  "started”  turkeys  from  an  earlier  hatch 
would  fit  Into  your  program,  we  would  he  pleased 
to  quote  interesting  prices.  All  birds  from 
our  own  Pullorum  Clean  White  Holland  stock. 
HOLLAND  FARM,  BELCHERT0WN,  MASS. 


Please  Renew  YOUR 
Subscription  Now! 

7  Years  For  $2°° 

Our  friends  can  assist  us  in  this  program  by  renewing  their  own 
subscription  promptly  or  by  sending  in  a  subscription  for  one  of  their 
neighbors  who  is  not  already  a  subscriber.  In  fact,  many  old  sub¬ 
scribers  like  to  renew  several  years  in  advance  instead  of  sending  a 
remittance  each  year.  This  is  a  convenience  to  us  and  in  order  to  show 
our  appreciation  of  their  cooperation  we  make  a  special  rate  of  seven 
years  for  $2.00. 

If  your  subscription  is  about  to  expire  in  the  near  future,  you  are 
invited  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  by  filling  out  the  coupon 
below  and  mailing  it  promptly  with  your  remittance. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription  for  seven 
years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . 

Post  Office . State . 


Maintaining  Egg  Production 

Summer  and  Fall  eggs  will  no 
doubt  be  in  demand  at  good  prices. 
High  feed  prices  have  pushed  back 
chick  sales,  so  that  we  will  have  fewer 
layers  next  Fall.  It  would  thus  seem 
advisable  to  make  the  most  of  all  lay¬ 
ing  birds  we  have  on  hand,  and  try  to 
maintain  their  laying  to  the  highest 
point  possible  during  the  Summer. 

Therefore  I  think  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  outline  briefly  a  few  of  the 
management  practices  that  will  keep 
hens  laying  through  the  Summer.  First, 
let  us  admit  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
get  any  more  out  of  our  hens  than 
breeding,  feeding  and  good  practices 
can  put  into  them.  If  you  have  a  poor 
laying  strain,  you  cannot  expect  to  get 
high  Summer  production.  Thus  you  may 
find  yourself  operating  at  a  loss  if  you 
have  invested  your  money  in  mediocre 
birds.  Culling  is  still  essential,  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  basis  of  maintaining 
profitable  production.  You  can  in  your 
own  flock  easily  figure  the  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  necessary  to  pay  the  feed  bill 
and  give  you  a  reasonable  profit.  Set 
your  sights  high  and  bear  down  on 
culling.  At  this  time  of  year  if  a  hen 
is  not  laying,  send  her  to  the  butcher 
and  cull  closely  for  birds  laying  at  a 
low  rate.  Birds  carrying  a  lot  of  pig¬ 
ment  in  the  shanks  will  be  the  poor 
layers,  and  these  should  be  removed  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  suitable  level  of 
production. 

Maintain  a  proper  food  intake.  As 
weather  warms  up  and  the  days  grow 
longer,  it  should  be  easier  to  get  feed 
into  the  birds.  But  they  get  the  Spring 
fever  the  same  as  you  do,  and  like  to 
loaf  around,  especially  if  their  abdomen 
is  filled  with  a  big  mass  of  fat.  Overfat 
birds  tend  to  break  down  in  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  lose  muscle  tone,  all  of  which 
leads  to  poorer  production  and  pro¬ 
lapse.  If  you  are  feeding  a  mash  and 
scratch  combination,  keep  cutting  back 
on  the  grain  so  that  by  the  time  hot 
weather  arrives,  your- hens  will  be  eat¬ 
ing  about  two  parts  of  mash  to  one 
part  of  grain.  You  will  need  to  watch 
the  body  weight  of  your  birds,  but 
adjustment  can  be  made  for  that,  by 
increasing  grain  feeding  as  needed,  or 
feeding  some  fleshing  pellets.  If  you 
are  feeding  a  complete  mash  ration, 
you  can  adjust  your  feeding  practice 
by  varying  the  amount  of  laying  or 
fleshing  pellets  to  maintain  production 
and  body  weight. 

Hot  hen  houses  in  Summer  also 
mean  poor  production.  Thus,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  settled,  you  should  open 
up  the  front  of  your  pens;  but  do  not 
take  out  the  rear  windows  until  after 
reasonably  decent  weather  arrives. 
Chickens  can  catch  cold  sitting  in  a  cold 
drafty  pen,  just  as  you  would  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  idea  is  to 
avoid  extremes  of  temperature,  and 
drafts.  Many  poultrymen  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  insulate  their  roofs.  Faint¬ 
ing  with  aluminum  paint  may  make 
the  house  temperature  difference  of  as 
much  as  10  degrees.  This  cooler  temper¬ 
ature  means  more  eggs  in  the  Summer. 

Provide  a  cool,  clean  water  supply. 
Many  people  use  a  disinfectant  in  clean¬ 
ing  their  waterers.  This  is  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  but  be  sure  to  thoroughly  rinse  this 
out,  as  its  presence  in  the  water  may 
reduce  the  amount  consumed  by  the 
hens.  Anything  which  tends  to  reduce 
water  intake  reduces  feed  consumption 
and  this  in  turn  depresses  production. 

Keep  up  the  fight  against  lice  and 
mites.  Both  lice  and  mites  breed  abun¬ 
dantly  in  hot  weather,  and  thus  it  is 
imperative  that  there  be  no  let  up  in 
this  battle  to  adequately  prevent  them 
from  taking  over  the  hen  coop.  I  have 
been  in  many  a  coop  where  the  mites 
were  present  by  the  millions  and  could 
be  scooped  up  by  the  spoonfu1.  Cer¬ 
tainly  when  they  become  so  plentiful 
that  you  can  smell  them,  they  are  al¬ 
most  thick  enough  to  carry  the  hens 
off.  Literally,  of  course,  they  cannot 
carry  them  away,  but  they  suck  the 
hen’s  blood  and  thereby  break  her  down 
so  that  you  soon  have  to  carry  her  off 
to  the  burial  ground.  Lice  live  on  the 
birds,  and  thus  the  birds  must  be 
treated.  .  Nicotine  sulphate  on  the  top 
of  the  roost  rail  just  before  the  hens 
go  to  roost  is  effective;  or  any  other 
well  known  treatment  can  be  used. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  major  items 
of  management  that  will  prove  to  be 
helpful  in  getting  more  eggs  from  the 
old  girls  this  Summer.  You  can  add 
some  of  your  own,  that  have  proven 
effective,  and  they  will  all  pay  good 
dividends.  T.  B.  Charles 


Early  Summer  Culling 

Did  you  ever  see  a  good  lumberman 
go  into  a  woodlot  and  clean  out  the 
underbrush  and  dead  wood,  then  watch 
the  way  the  remaining  trees  grow? 
Well,  that’s  just  what  should  be  done 
to  a  good  many  farm  poultry  flocks. 
Not  only  will  culling  reduce  the  feed 
bills  in  direct  proportion  as  to  the 
number  of  hens  taken  out,  but  it  will 
give  the  remaining  birds  more  room 
and  a  better  chance  for  the  younger 
ones.  In  every  healthy  farm  flock  there 
are  some  hens  that  are  laying  200  or 
more  eggs  a  year,  while  there  are 
others,  that  have  never  been  culled,  that 
are  laying  hardly  two  dozen.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  accurate  methods  have  been 
worked  out  for  distinguishing  between 
the  laying  and  the  slacker  hen.  If  you 
have  ever  kept  an  egg  record,  you  prob¬ 
ably  have  noticed  that  in  June  or  July, 


June  21,  1947 

about  the  time  when  the  weather  be¬ 
gins  to  get  disagreeably  warm,  the 
eggs  will  begin  to  drop  in  numbers. 

On  studying  individual  records  of 
the  average  flock,  it  was  found  that 
even  the  best  of  hens  tend  to  let  up 
a  little  at  this  time;  but  the  factor 
which  causes  most  flock  records  to 
fall  is  the  fact  that  some  hens  stop 
laying  altogether.  These  hens  usually 
loaf  from  early  Summer  until  mid¬ 
winter.  They  seldom  lay  enough  eggs 
in  a  year’s  time  to  pay  their  board.  The 
hen  that  stops  laying  in  the  early 
Summer  can  be  easily  detected.  She 
will  usually  be  found  to  be  molting, 
and  either  half  bare  or  growing  new 
feathers.  On  handling  her,  the  lay 
bones,  the  two  small  pin  bones  on  each 
side  of  the  vent,  will  be  found  hard 
and  stiff  and  often  very  close  together, 
hardly  more  than  half-an-inch  apart! 
The  vent  will  be  small,  puckered  and 
dry.  If  this  hen  is  fat  and  in  good  flesh, 
kill  and  eat  her  right  away  before  she 
eats  you  out  of  profits.  If  she  is  thin, 
confine  her  for  a  week  or  10  days  and 
feed  her  plenty  of  corn  and  either 
skimmilk  or  buttermilk.  She  will  fatten 
up  in  a  hurry,  and  then  let  her  have 
the  axe.  Occasionally  a  good  hen  is 
found  to  be  resting  at  this  season;  it 
will  take  but  a  second  to  recognize 
her,  because,  if  a  yellow-shanked  va¬ 
riety,  she  will  have  pale  yellow  or  ivory 
colored  shanks  and  beak.  One  must  be 
sure  that  this  pale  color  is  due  to  heavy 
laying  and  not  to  illness.  A  description 
of  a  sickly  hen  is  not  necessary  here,  as 
this  condition  will  be  obvious.  If  the 
hen  has  yellow  shanks,  or  if  she  has 
already  gone  through  two  or  more 
years  of  laying,  and  is  found  resting 
in  Summer,  you  can’t  make  a  mistake 
by  getting  rid  of  her. 

The  broody  hens,  which  are  so  com¬ 
mon  at  this  season,  afford  a  mighty 
good  opportunity  to  take  out  the  dead 
wood.  Not  all  broody  hens  are  poor 
layers,  but  a  great  many  are.  While 
taking  these  pests  off  the  nest,  examine 
the  lay  bones  and  look  at  the  vent. 
If  the  vent  is  dry  and  small,  the  hen 
is  usually  a  persistent  setter  and  a  poor 
layer.  If  the  lay  bones  are  hard  and 
close  together,  if  the  keel  bone  is  bent 
up  near  the  lay  bones,  and  if  the  skin 
over  the  abdomen  is  hard,  thick,  and 
tough,  you  can  be  sure  the  hen  doesn’t 
pay  her  board.  On  the  other  hand  if 
this  broody  hen’s  lay  bones  are  spread 
and  pliable,  with  the  keel  bone 
carried  low,  the  skin  on  the  abdomen 
soft  and  pliable,  the  vent  large  and 
moist,  and  her  shanks  pale  yellow  or 
ivory  color,  put  a  distinguishing  band 
on  her.  She  will  bear  a  good  test  later 
in  the  Fall  when  you  are  selecting 
breeders.  When  you  make  your  final 
culling  and  selection,  this  type  of  hen 
is  often  the  very  best.  This  midsummer 
culling  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  pick¬ 
ing  out  breeders,  but  to  dispose  of  poor 
hens  and  non-producers.  Midsummer 
is  the  best  time  to  start  this  culling, 
but  continue  it  through  the  Summer 
until  Fall.  How  to  make  your  final 
selection  will  be  up  to  you  in  the  early 
Fall,  by  picking  out  what  you  might 
have  missed  in  the  first  culling. 

New  Jersey  s.  u. 

N,  E.  Co-op.  Institute  to 
Meet 

Members,  directors  and  officers  of 
cooperative  associations  are  invited  to 
attend  and  take  part  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Institute  of  Cooperation  which 
will  be  held  this  year  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H.  The 
opening  session  is  at  10  A.  M.  on 
Tuesday,  June  24,  and  the  session  will 
close  at  3:30  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  June 
25.  Subjects  for  discussion  include- 
Public  and  Member  Relationship;  Prob¬ 
lems  Facing  New  England  Coopera¬ 
tives;  Taxation  and  Accounting;  the 
Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Directors; 
and,  the  Future  of  Cooperation.  The 
program  provides  time  for  questions 
and  comments  from  the  floor.  One 
period  is  reserved  for  conferences  of 
persons  who  are  interested  in  specific 
problems. 


Robert  R.  Payne  with  his  fine  flock  of 
New  Hampshire  pullets,  raised  on  ius 
farm  in  Carroll  County,  Maryland.  He 
has  just  finished  feeding  them  some 
mash,  and  finds  that  good  range  ana 
plenty  of  feeders  mean  more  eggs 
and  at  lower  cost. 
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AND  DOWN 
COMES  YOUR 
I-  SILAGE! 
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SURE  oi  geUinS 

Silo  Unloader  '« 
\\  delivered 


LEACH  COMPANY,  4125  S.  Main  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  complete  information  describing  the  Leach 
Silo  Unloader. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE. 


P.  0. 
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Farm  Horses  and  Their 
Feeding  Needs 

(Continued  from  Page  416) 
pood  quality  legume  hay,  grain  or 
pnough  of  some  high  protein  feed  in 
order  to  meet  both  the  protein  and 
general  feed  requirements  of  idle 

hoises-  work  and  Feed 

Tf  idle  horses,  weighing  1,300  pounds 

*  permitted  access  to  a  straw  stack 
or  are  allowed  corn  stalks,  or  both, 
XLV  will  need  in  addition  from  eight 
to  12  pounds  daily  of  good  quality 
Lnme  hay,  such  as  alfalfa,  soybean, 
nr°  clover;  these  hays  will  furnish 
enough  digestible  protein  for  them. 
However,  if  timothy  or  mixed  hay  is 
fpd  to  help  out  the  coarse  roughages, 
then  a  1,300  pound  horse  will  also  need 
one-half  pound  daily  of  some  high 
nrotem  concentrate,  such  as  soybean 
or  linseed  oil  meal.  A  good  way  to. 
teed  this  is  to  dampen  the  hay  with  a 
sprinkling  can  and  scatter  the  meal 
over  the  dampened  hay.  On  some  farms 
grain  may  be  more  available,  or  be  a 
better  buy  than  good  quality  hay;  in 
such  instances  the  coarse  roughages 
may  be  used  as  discussed,  and  these 
supplemented  with  corn,  oats  or  barley, 
fed  either  singly  or  in  any  combination 
which  is  most  advantageous  for  price 
and  availability.  When  grain  is  used  in 
this  manner,  it  would  be  well  to  add 
some  soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal  to 
the  grain  feed,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
of  the  high  protein  feed  to  each  nine 
pounds  of  grain  used.  Some  other  com¬ 
binations  of  feeds  which  are  suitable 
for  an  idle  horse  weighing  1,300  pounds 
are  either  corn  silage  or  grass  silage 

16  pounds,  straw  or  the  top  part  and 
leaves  of  corn  stalks  seven  pounds,  and 
legume  hay  seven  pounds.  If  no  legume 
hay  is  available,  substitute  one  pound 
of  either  soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal, 
and  increase  the  silage  to  25  pounds. 

For  horses  that  are  being  used  at 
light  work,  a  daily  feed'  of  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  pound  of  gram, 
and  one  to  one  and  one-half  pounds 
of  hay  for  each  100  pounds  of  live 
weight  will  be  needed.  Various  com¬ 
binations  of  roughages  and  grams  can 
be  used,  based  on  their  suitability, 
availability  and  price.  A  few  can  be 
mentioned  which  have  proven  to  be 
satisfactory,  considered  in  terms  of 
daily  feed,  for  a  horse  weighing  1,300 
pounds.  These  include:  straw  seven 
pounds,  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  10  pounds, 
and  oats  seven  pounds;  another  is  com¬ 
posed  of  either  timothy  or  mixed  hay 

17  pounds,  and  oats  seven  pounds;  still 
another  would  be  alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
17  pounds,  and  shelled  corn  five  pounds. 

Numerous  combinations  can  be  made 
with  the  roughages  and  grains,  such  as 
using  shredded  corn  stalks  nine  pounds, 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay  nine  pounds, 
shelled  corn  three  pounds,  and  oats 
four  pounds;  or  by  using  grass  or  corn 
silage  15  pounds,  mixed  hay  nine 
pounds,  corn  four  pounds,  and  either 
soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal  one  pound. 

If  silage  is  fed  to  horses,  they  should 
be  started  on  it  very  gradually,  being 
careful  to  feed  no  frozen  or  moldy 
silage.  Their  feed  box  should  be  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  out  before  each  feeding, 
and  any  silage  left  removed.  The  silage 
can  be  best  fed  in  the  feed  box,  with 
the  grain  on  top  of  it.  Silage  and  hay 
should  not  be  fed  together  m  the 
manger,  because  the  resultant  taste  is 
like  mixing  vinegar  and  sugar,  and 
animals  do  not  like  it. 

When  at  medium  work,  the  daily 
rate  of  grain  feeding  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  not  less  than  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  or  more  than  one  pound, 
per  100  pounds  live  weight,  and  the 
hay  can  be  lowered  somewhat.  Some 
suggested  rations  to  meet  these  work 
requirements,  for  a  horse  weighing 
1,300  pounds,  are  either  timothy  or 
mixed  hay  15  pounds,  and  oats  12 
pounds;  shredded  corn  stalks  eight 
pounds,  either  alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
eight  pounds,  and  oats  11  pounds;  either 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay  15  pounds,  and 
shelled  corn  10  pounds;  either  mixed 
or  timothy  hay  16  pounds,  shelled  corn 
nine  pounds,  and  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  one  pound;  straw  six 
pounds,  legume  hay  10  pounds,  and 
oats  11  pounds.  Numerous  combinations 
can  be  made  from  these  and  other 
feeds,  in  accordance  with  their  greatest 
economy.  Sudden  changes  in  the  feed 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  might  cause 
cramp  colic,  but  with  a  little  time 
and  gradual  substitution  horses  will 
soon  become  accustomed  to  any  suit¬ 
able  feed,  if  it  is  clean  and  fresh. 

Horses  that  are  performing  heavy 
work  need  a  still  higher  ratio  of  grain 
to  roughage,  because  they  require  a 
more  concentrated  form  of  nutrients 
to  replace  the  increased  energy  they 
are  daily  expending.  It  will,  therefore, 
take  from  one  to  one  and  one-quarter 

Pounds  of  grain  and  one  pound  of  hay 
for  each  100  pounds  the  horse  weighs. 
Based  on  these  requirements,  a  1,300 
pound  horse  at  hard  work  will  stay  in 
good  condition  if  it  is  regularly  fed  any 
one  or  a  combination  of  the  following 
rations:  Shredded  corn  stalks  six 

pounds,  legume  hay  seven  pounds,  and 
°ats  16  pounds;  legume  hay  13  pounds, 
and  shelled  corn  14  pounds;  either 
timothy  or  mixed  hay  13  pounds,  and 
oats  18  pounds;  straw  four  pounds, 
legume  hay  nine  pounds,  and  oats  17 
Pounds;  either  timothy  or  mixed  hay 
13  pounds,  shelled  corn  14  pounds,  and 


either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  one 
pound;  legume  hay  seven  pounds, 
mixed  hay  six  pounds,  and  shelled  corn 
15  pounds. 

A  horse  should  be  kept  in  good  flesh, 
with  its  ribs  wel  Icovered;  however, 
excess  fat  not  only  lowers  its  efficiency 
but  more  important  it  is  very  expen¬ 
sive. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

We  never  know  how  our  words  and 
acts  influence  others.  A  New  York 
farm  family  moved  to  North  Carolina 
some  years  ago  and  there  a  boy,  now 
14,  grew  up  in  that  land  of  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco  and  peanuts.  He  is  evidently  a 
serious  minded  boy  for  he  looked  ahead 
and  could  see  little  to  encourage  him. 
Then  he  read  in  my  column  these 
words:  “When  you  have  done  the  best 
you  can  with  what  you  have,  no  one 
on  earth  can  do  more.”  He  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  that  he  clipped  that  sentence 
and  placed  it  among  his  treasures.  Now 
he  tells  me  that  he  is  going  to  join 
the  4-H  Club  and  make  something  of 
himself.  Here  is  something  for  every 
farm  boy  in  the  country.  No  matter  how 
rich  or  strong  a  nation  may  be,  no 
matter  how  wealthy  a  state  may  be, 
no  matter  how  prosperous  a  county  may 
be,  that  county,  state,  or  nation  is  made 
up  of  individuals.  The  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  entire  population  depends 
on  what  each  individual  is  doing  to 
better  himself.  If  just  one  boy  decides 
to  make  a  success  of  life,  the  entire 
nation  is  benefited.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  too,  that  if  one  family  in  the 
community  betters  its  condition,  nearly 
every  other  family  in  the  community 
will  follow  suit.  Give  your  buildings  a 
good  coat  of  paint  and  beautify  your 
yard  and  many  of  your  neighbors  will 
do  the  same. 

It’s  a  grand  and  glorious  world,  and 
it  is  all  yours  just  for  the  taking,  but 
little  or  none  of  it  will  be  yours  un¬ 
less  you  go  after  it.  If  I  could  have 
just  one  wish,  I  would  wish  that  I 
could  be  a  boy  of  14  again  and  know 
what  I  know  now.  I  would  let  nothing 
stand  in  the  way  of  getting  the  best 
education  obtainable,  even  if  I  had  to 
wear  overalls  to  school  and  earn  my 
board  by  scrubbing  floors  or  washing 
dishes.  I  would  seek  an  education  which 
would  enable  me  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  others  for  it  is  still  true  that 
those  who  rule  best  serve  most.  Your 
present  environment  may  look  very 
hopeless,  but  there  are  countless  oppor¬ 
tunities  no  matter  where  you  are  or 
who  you  are.  Maybe  you  will  remember 
the  story  of  the  man  who  wandered 
all  over  the  world  and  then  came  home, 
old  and  destitute,  to  find  an  acre  of 
diamonds  right  in  his  own  backyard. 
Our  own  history  is  replete  with  stories 
of  men  who,  as  boys,  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  but  made  a 
great  future  for  themselves.  Thomas 
Edison  was  dropped  from  school  because 
the  teacher  said  that  he  was  such  a 
dunce  that  he  could  never  learn  any¬ 
thing.  General  Grant  was  a  poor  and 
ragged  hillbilly  living  on  a  farm  near 
St.  Louis,  making  his  living  by  haul¬ 
ing  wood  into  the  city.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  you  know  what  he  be¬ 
came.  James  Garfield  was  a  ragged  and 
barefoot  boy  who  drove  a  tote  team 
along  a  canal,  and  he  became  president. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
hundreds  of  boys  who  began  life  with 
almost  nothing  and  won  fame  and 
fortune  in  America.  I  have  never 
known  anyone  who  gained  anything 
by  whining  or  complaining.  But  I’ve 
known  a  number  of  people  who  have 
made  a  success  of  life  by  keeping 
cheerful  and  going  right  out  after 
things.  Well,  folks,  I  hppe  you  will 
forgive  me  for  this  little  sermon  but 
now  you  will  understand  how  much 
your  friendly  letters  mean  to  me. 
Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  B.  Reber 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge. . . .  * .  $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp .  4.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 

Eckles,  Anthony  &  Palmer .  4.30 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds . 2.50 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . 2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  George  H  Conn .  1.50 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley .  1.50 

Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt .  1.50 

The  Veterinary  Adviser, 

A.  S.  Alexander .  1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Hi-Va/u  Pe/Iets  cost  less  than  Scratch  Crain 


WHAT  IT  IS... 

Hi- Valu  is  a  manufactured  scratch 
pellet.  These  pellets  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  include  increased  amounts 
of  oats  and  barley  which  have  high 
feeding  value  but  are  not  readily 
eaten  as  whole  grains.  Hi-Valu 
also  contains  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa, 
distillers  grains,  gluten  meal,  midds, 
added  vitamins  and  minerals. 

WHY  IT’S  BETTER  .  .  . 

Hi-Valu  Pellets  contain  all  the 
feeding  value  of  scratch  grain 
PLUS  more  protein,  a  better  bal¬ 
ance  of  amino  acids — PLUS  more 
Vitamin  A,  D,  and  G — PLUS  su¬ 


perior  growth  factors  from  the 
broad  variety  of  ingredients. 

HOW  YOU  SAVE  .  .  . 

Because  of  the  richer  nourish¬ 
ment  of  Hi-Valu,  you  can  feed  15% 
more  than  ordinary  scratch  grain. 
This  reduces  the  necessary  amount 
of  the  more  expensive  mash.  Birds 
soon  learn  to  eat  pellets.  Feed 
pellets  in  hoppers  on  top  of  the 
mash. 

SUPERIOR  RESULTS  .  ;  ; 

Birds  on  Hi-Valu  make  greater 
gains  and  are  in  superior  condition. 
Feed  cost  is  lower. 

Ask  your  Park  6s  Pollard  Dealer. 


THE  PARK  & 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y. 


POLLARD  COMPANY 

Boston  9,  Mass. 


Looking  For  Summer  Boarders  ? 

If  you  are  looking  for  Summer  boarders,  why  not  try 
a  little  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Others  have  found  this  an  excellent  method 
of  getting  in  touch  with  city  families  who  desire  ac¬ 
commodations  in  the  country. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  recognized  as  headquarters 
for  all  kinds  of  information  pertaining  to  farm  life.  City 
people  therefore  turn  to  the  paper  when  they  are  looking 
for  desirable  boarding  houses  or  other  accommodations 
in  the  country. 

Your  advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will 
place  your  message  before  these  people  just  when  they  are 
making  their  plans  for  the  Summer.  The  cost  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  is  only  15  cents  per  word  and  you  can  tell  the 
most  desirable  features  of  your  place  at  a  small  cost.  Send 
copy  of  your  advertisement  promptly  to  catch  the  next  issue. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Cost  of  Going  Pullet 
Business 

How  much  will  it  cost  to  finance  a 
going  pullet  business?  We  have  about 
$10,000  to  invest.  Would  this  be  enough? 

Monmouth  County,  N.  Y.  e.  s. 

Cost  account  records  of  pre-World 
War  II  indicate  that  it  required  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  from  $10  per  bird  and  up 
to  finance  a  going  pullet  business.  Un¬ 
less  you  are  very  lucky,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  buy  a  four  or  five  thousand 
hen  farm  for  much  under  $25,000,  and 
possibly  up  to  $50,000,  or  even  more. 
Proximity  to  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  is  of  course  a  big  factor  in  real 
estate  values  and  explains  part  of  the 
difference  in  value  between  some  parts 
of  New  Jersey  and  up-state  New  York, 
or  Northern  New  England. 

The  average  investment  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  I  live,  was  about 
$13  per  bird  before  the  war.  Farms  at 
a  greater  distance  from  New  York, 
Boston  and  other  large  cities  are  some¬ 
what  lower  in  price,  due  to  real  estate 
values,  partly  due  to  distance  from 
market.  At  present  in  this  area  it  is 
costing  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  to  build 
a  six-room  house  and  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  per  hen  for  new  hen  houses. 

Your  best  chance  is  to  shop  around 
and  find  someone  who  wants  to  sell 
because  of  ill  health,  old  age,  or  other 
reasons,  so  you  can  get  a  chance  to 
buy  to  the  best  advantage.  You  might 
be  able  to  nd  a  suitable  farm  as  to 
size,  without  birds,  possibly  a  dairy 
farm  with  plenty  of  buildings  that  can 
be  i’emodeled  for  poultry,  but  for  a 
four  to  five  thousand  bird  plant,  you 
will  wind  up  with  an  investment  of 
$10  to  $15  per  bird  even  300  miles 
north  of  New  York  City.  Under  present 
real  estate  values,  or  any  in  the  near 
future,  you  will  have  to  be  content 
with  a  farm  for  about  1,000  to  1,200 
birds  as  a  maximum  for  a  $10,000  in¬ 
vestment,  unless  you  are  lucky  in 
locating  someone  who  wants  to  get 
out  of  the  chicken  business. 


Mortality  in  Hens 

Could  you  tell  me  the  reason  for 
losing  some  hens  which  were  just  a 
year  old  this  May?  Also,  if  the  cause 
can  be  remedied.  The  last  hen  to  die 
was  about  a  month  ago;  she  had  signs 
of  diarrhea,  wouldn’t  eat,  only  peck 
at  things,  and  left  them.  Now  I  have 
a  good  looking  hen  who  pecks  at  things 
the  same  way,  and  she  has  an  open 
beak  at  times.  I’m  afraid  she  is  the 
next  to  go.  mrs.  e.  f. 

Even  under  good  conditions  we  must 
expect  a  12  to  15  per  cent  mortality  in 
adult  birds.  These  losses  are  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  You  are  bound  to 
lose  a  few  birds  from  leucosis,  which 
might  account  for  your  mopey  birds  and 
some  losses  will  occur  from  reproduc¬ 
tive  disorders.  Cull  out  regularly  any 
bird  that  appears  to  be  slowing  up. 
Many  of  these  birds  are  at  that  time 
all  right  for  food,  but  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  pens,  will  eventually  be 
a  total  loss. 

Feed  Requirements  for 
Layers 

Would  lika  to  know  the  proper  rate 
of  feeding,  total  daily  pounds,  based  on 
various  percentages  of  production  for 
Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds.  g.  e. 

Bucks  County,  Pa. 

The  following  table  gives  the  infor¬ 
mation  requested: 


Feed  Required  per  100 
Per  Cent  Layers  per  24  Hours 

Production  Leghorns  Rocks  &  Reds 

Pounds  Pounds 

— . 18-19  21-26 

10 . 19  -  20  22  -  28 

20 . 20  -21  24  -  30 

30 . 21  -22  25  -  31 

40 . 22-23  26-  32 

50 . 23  -24  27  -  33 

60 . 24-  25  28-  35 

70 . 25  -  26  30  -  36 


80 . . 27  -  28  32  -  39 


Remove  large  Roundworms,  Intestinal 
Capillaria  Worms  with  Gentle  Action, 
due  to  ROTAMINE 

Only  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota-Caps  contain 
Rotamine.  Gentle,  efficient  action  is 
easy  on  birds.  Economical,  individual 
treatment.  Removes  damaging  intesti¬ 
nal  capillaria  worms  many  other 
treatments  don’t  get. 


Don’t  risk  needless  feed  and  egg  losses 
or  harsher  treatments .  Buy  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Rota-Caps  at  hatcheries, 
drug,  feed,  other  stores,  now. 


DR.  SALSBUBY'S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  lows 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


As  a  flock  treat¬ 
ment  for  removal 
of  large  round  and 
cecal  worms,  use 
Dr.  Salsbury’s 
AVI-TON. 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 

ROTO 
COPS 


l 


Sturdy  attractive  range  shel¬ 
ters,  fully  built  and  painted. 
Assemble  in  half  an  hour. 
Our  price  is  below  your  cost 
to  build  your  own  shelters. 
Save  feed  and  raise  better 
pullets  on  range.  Shipped  in 
flat  sections.  Shipping  weight 
230  lbs.  Also  feeders,  scoops,  etc.  Free  literature. 

BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE.,  -  WARREN,  OHIO 


TURKEY  POULTS  For  Sale 

Quick  Service  on  June  and  July  Poults.  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  White  Hollands,  Beds,  Narra- 
gansetts,  and  Blacks.  Sexed  Poults  available  (low 
prices  on  both  Hens  and  Toms).  Write  for  Juno 
and  July  Prices  Now!  Immediate  reply  to  all 
inquiries.  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

PHONE:  20  F  2,  Box  X7,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania's  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE.  Box  R,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


- BRONZE  AND  BOURBON  RED  POULTS - 

Elsie  Hallock,  Warren  R.F.D.  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


W.  Pekins  $22.00-100 
Giant  Pekins  $24.00-100 
W.  Runners  $20.00-100 
Hens  $25.  Drakes  $18. 
Less  than  100,  add  2c  per  duckling, 
DRIFTING  DUCK  FARM,  Dept.  R,  DRIFTING.  PA. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger.  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings.  I00-$24.00.  50-$ 1 2.50.  100%  live  delivery. 

"Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Muscovy  Ducklings  r,niKKi>atu'r”™ 

Started  select  breeders  $1.50:  started  roosters  25c  per 
pound.  TIDD  HOLLOW  FARM.  ARLINGTON,  VT. 


- DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100 - 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


GEESE  AND  DUCKS  —  NEW  LIST  FREE 
ARK  FARMS  NORTH  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


CAPONIZING 

Have  us  caponize  your  cockerels  or  teach  you  the 
art  of  caponizing.  Write  for  literature. 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 
Highway  No.  2  at  Lake  Nagog,  North  Acton,  Mass. 


Removing  Leg  Tendons 

How  on  earth  do  you  get  a  chicken’s 
leg  tendons  out?  Hitch  them  to  a 
tractor?  m.  k.  b. 

Tendons  can  be  removed  by  break¬ 
ing  the  shank  about  an  inch  below  the 
hock  joint;  then  twisting  until  all  that 
holds  is  the  tendons.  You  can  then 
pull  them  one  at  a  time,  or  using  a 
tendon  puller,  pull  them  all  at  once.  It 
is  also  possible  to  drive  a  20d  or  30d 
spike  into  a  studding  or  a  good  rugged 
place,  and  pull  the  tendons  one  at  a 
time  by  putting  the  spike  under  the 
tendon  and  pulling  slowly  and  steadily 
downward. 


Grass  Clippings  for  Turkeys 

Is  it  all  right  to  feed  lawn  grass 
clippings  to  four  months  old  turkeys? 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  e.  p 

Lawn  grass  clippings  can  be  fed  with 
good  results  to  growing  turkeys.  Grass 
should  be  fed  when  fresh  cut,  green 
and  succulent.  Feed  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties  only  what  the  birds  will  clean  up 
readily  in  20  to  30  minutes.  Remove  all 
that  is  not  readily  eaten,  because  when 
it  dries,  it  may  cause  trouble,  due  to 
possible  impaction.  The  birds  will  also 
eat  it  better  while  it  is  fresh. 


-  RANGE  GROWN  PULLETS  - 

lteady-to-lay  K.  I.  Beds.  Parmenter  strain.  Jan 
hatched  $2.75.  N.  H.  Reds,  Feb.  hatched,  June  de 
livery  $2.40.  Iteady-to-lay  $2.75.  Younger  Pullets 
Circular.  LOVELL  GORDON,  FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y 


{OR  NS 

wikhtPAoofr 


Save  feed  and  flock 
replacement  costs  by 
housing  Cedarhurst  long 
form  invars.  (5  year 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 


Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 


NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Xji\7o  IPoultry  \j\J  aiiteci 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  20,  Livu  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N  * 

WANTED  —  FANCY  BROWN  AND  WHITE  EGG3 

By  Bonded  Dealer.  Write  to  EDWARD’S  FARMS 
185-08  JAMAICA  AVE.,  JAMAICA.  NEW  YOKK. 

-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  Sc  SON.  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St..  New  yot* 
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Through  the  Corn  and 
Wheat  Country 

A  trip  to  Kansas  and  back  home  the 
first  week  in  June  found  much  of  the 
corn  land  in  the  Middle  West  still  un¬ 
planted.  Continuous  rains  and  cool 
weather  have  made  it  impossible  to 
prepare  the  land  for  Spring  sowing 
except  on  light  well  drained  soil. 
Consequently  a  small  oat  crop  is  in 
prospect  as  it  is  now  too  late  to  sow 
oats  with  any  hope  of  obtaining  a  satis¬ 
factory  crop.  Corn  can  be  planted  up 
to  June  10  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
principal  corn  growing  States  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  but  unless 
growing  conditions  are  exceptionally 
favorable,  there  will  be  much  danger 
from  early  frosts  in  the  Fall.  The  few 
fields  of  corn  that  had  been  planted  in 
May  were  coming  up  and  being  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  first  time.  Much  of  the 
corn  land  will  be  planted  to  soybeans, 
grain  sorghum  and  Sudan  grass.  Early 
maturing  varieties  of  soybeans  are  in 
short  supply  and  there  may  not  be 
enough  seed  to  supply  all  of  the  de¬ 
mand. 

Strawberries  were  ripe  in  north¬ 
eastern  Kansas  and  were  yielding  well. 
Many  peach  trees  and  grape  vines  had 
been  winter  killed  and  all  of  the  tree 
fruits  had  been  injured  by  frost. 

Wheat  in  Kansas  was  looking  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine,  and  heading  out  well. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  danger 
from  rust  and  aphis  if  the  cool,  wet 
weather  continues.  Rye  and  winter 
barley  are  also  good  in  most  places. 

Hay  crops  and  pastures  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  First  cuttings  of 
alfalfa  were  being  made.  Much  of  this 
in  the  Kaw  Valley  in  Kansas  was  going 
to  the  driers  to  be  ground,  for  meal. 
Sweet  clover,  red  clover,  alfalfa  and 
broome  grass  mixtures  used  for 
pastures  were  making  a  good  growth. 
The  Buffalo  variety  of  alfalfa  is  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  hardy  and  resistant  to  bac¬ 
terial  wilt.  The  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  finds  that  Summer  fallowing 
is  not  a  good  practice  to  prepare  land 
to  be  sown  to  alfalfa.  The  young  seed¬ 
lings  grew  better  and  survived  the 
Winter  when  sown  immediately  after 
other  crops.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
sow  in  the  early  Fall  after  wheat. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at 
Columbus  is  running  some  experiments 
on  the  effects  of  crop  residues  on  alfalfa. 
The  common  practice  there  is  to  sow 
alfalfa  in  the  early  Spring  in  winter 
wheat  sown  the  previous  Fall.  After 
the  wheat  is  harvested  with  a  combine, 
the  straw  and  stubble  are  left  in  the 
field.  Alfalfa  makes  a  good  growth 
under  such  conditions  but  winter  kills 
badly  unless  the  straw  and  stubble  are 
removed.  Cutting  the  alfalfa  in  July 
or  August  and  removing  all  of  the 
alfalfa,  hay  and  wheat  residues,  and 
cutting  the  alfalfa  again  late  in  Fall, 
gave  good  stands  the  following  year. 
Adjacent  plots,  where  the  stubble  and 
straw  were  left  on,  were  almost  com¬ 
pletely  killed  out  the  following  year. 
Any  amount  of  wheat  and  alfalfa  resi¬ 
dues  left  in  the  field  over  Winter 
seemed  to  be  injurious.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  recommendations,  as 
these  materials  were  considered  to  be 
useful  to  give  some  protection.  Alfalfa 
should  not  be  cut  in  September  as  this 
prevents  the  plants  from  storing  neces¬ 
sary  reserves  in  the  roots.  Late  cutting 
in  October  or  November,  after  the 
plants  are  dormant,  seems  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  plants  as  well  as  providing 
a  late  hay  or  pasture  crop. 

Experiments  at  the  Ohio  Station  also 
compare  plowing  with  disking  and 
harrowing  over  a  period  of  16  years. 
The  plowed  land  has  given  the  larger 
yields  throughout  this  period.  Plowing 
was  also  the  least  expensive  method  of 
preparing  the  land  for  planting  in  most 
cases.  Where  there  is  danger  from 
washing  or  blowing,  it  is  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  leave  the  plant  residues  on  the 
surface  by  disking  or  subsurface  till¬ 
age,  as  is  being  done  in  many  parts 
of  the  West.  Most  soils  need  organic 
matter  as  well  as  fertilizers  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  objection  to  plowing 
these  under. 

At  least  we  are  not  ready  to  throw 
away  the  plow  just  yet.  D.  F.  Jones 

Connecticut 


Shortage  in  Wire  Bale  Ties 

Another  shortage  confronting  farm¬ 
ers  this  year  is  in  wire  bale  ties.  The 
bottleneck  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  ties,  where  production,  though 
increased  almost  one-third  above  the 
previous  average,  has  still  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  use  in  hay 
balers.  In  New  York  State  alone,  there 
are  half  again  as  many  pickup  balers 
on  farms  this  year  as  in  the  past- two 
and  a  half  years.  In  addition,  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  for  a  heavy  hay  crop,  which 
will  not  ease  the  situation.  Twine,  too, 
is  short  and  very  high  in  price. 


Knock  Before  You  Enter 

When  egg  production  is  falling  off,  it 
may  be  because  you  handle  your  hens 
too  rudely.  Gently  knock  on  the  door 
before  entering  the  laying  house,  then 
wait  a  moment  or  two  before  enter¬ 
ing.  'nfis  lets  the  birds  know  that  some¬ 
one  is  about  to  enter.  If  you  suddenly 
open  the  door,  they  become  excited  and 
start  flying  in  all  directions.  This  can 
cause  egg  production  to  drop,  and  every 
egg  lost  means  feed  wasted.  J.  E. 


News  From 

Some  good  records  of  production 
were  made  on  daughters  of  sires  used 
in  the  New  Jersey  Cooperative  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeding  Assn.  No.  1  at  Clinton 
in  the  herd  of  Hunterdon  County  mem¬ 
ber  Robert  Dunn.  A  daughter  of  G-3, 
Hilltop  Butterfat  Jester,  as  a  five-year 
old  has  a  record  of  442.9  pounds  of 
fat,  compared  with  her  dam  at  the  same 
age  which  produced  391.5  pounds.  A 
daughter  of  N.  J.  E.  S.  Chief  Ina 
General,  H-3,  has  a  mature  equivalent 
record  of  664.9  pounds  of  fat  and  17,632 
pounds  of  milk  compared  with  her  dam 
which  has  a  record  of  524.8  pounds  of 
fat  and  15,678  pounds  of  milk  as  a 
mature  animal.  A  daughter  of  Sensa¬ 
tion  Pietje  Champion,  H-5,  has  a  four- 
year  old  record  of  468.4  pounds  of  fat 
and  13,625  pounds  of  milk  compared 
with  her  dam’s  record  as  a  four -year 
old  of  307.5  pounds  of  fat  and  9,351 
pounds  of  milk.  A  daughter  of  Hills¬ 
boro  Sir  Sensation  Alice,  H-ll,  has  a 
mature  record  of  504.8  pounds  of  fat 
and  15,752  pounds  of  milk  compared 
with  her  dam’s  record  of  453.9  pounds 
of  fat  and  12,239  pounds  of  milk.  A 
three-year  old  daughter  of  N.  J.  E.  S. 
Chief  Ormsby  Ideal  Friend,  H-14,  has 
a  record  of  448  pounds  of  fat  and  14,171 
pounds  of  milk  compared  with  her 
dam  which  produced  293  pounds  of  fat 
and  8,934  pounds  of  milk  as  a  three- 
year  old.  Three  daughters  of  Chief  Ina 
Ormsby  Fobes,  H-15,  are  also  included 
in  the  group.  One  of  these  has  a  two- 
year  old  record  of  435.7  pounds  of  fat 
and  11,566  pounds  of  milk  compared 
with  a  two-year  old  record  on  her  dam 
of  363  pounds  of  fat  and  9,325  pounds  of 
milk.  Another  has  a  two-year  old 
record  of  315.6  pounds  of  fat  and  9,004 
pounds  of  milk  in  282  days  compared 
with  her  dam  which  produced  in  305 
days  as  a  two-year  old  333.7  pounds  of 
fat  and  8,602  pounds  of  milk.  A  three- 
year  old  daughter  had  a  mature  equiva¬ 
lent  record  of  443.8  pounds  of  fat  and 
13,249  pounds  of  milk  compared  with 
a  mature  equivalent  record  on  her  dam 
of  319.8  pounds  of  fat  and  9,725  pounds 
of  milk. 


Many  North  Jersey  dairymen  are 
interested  in  grass  silage  this  Spring 
as  a  result  of  the  wet  weather.  There 
has  been  a  surplus  of  pasture  and  hay 
prospects  are  excellent.  Corn  prospects 
for  silage  are  not  too  bright  and  if 
catchy  weather  prevails  during  hay 
making  season,  there  will  be  even  an¬ 
other  incentive  for  making  grass  silage. 
The  field  chopper  and  blower  type  of 
filler  makes  an  easy  way  to  get  the 
material  into  the  silo  in  short  order. 
Some  are  using  molasses  as  a  preserva- 


New  Jersey 

tive,  others  are  using  corn  and  cob 
meal  and  still  others  are  depending 
upon  the  wilt  process.  Blossom  Hill 
Farm  of  Lebanon  put  in  an  eight  acre 
field  of  orchard  grass  and  Ladino  sown 
last  Summer  for  pasture  purposes  and 
topped  out  with  wheat  which  was 
used  as  a  nurse  crop  for  an  orchard 
grass  and  Ladino  seeding  this  Spring. 
Molasses  was  used  a  a  preservative 
in  this  case.  Richard  Stevenson  of 
Califon  put  up  surplus  alfalfa  with 
corn  and  cob  meal  as  a  preservative. 


Good  pasture  management  is  paying 
good  dividends  on  the  R.  J.  Stevenson 
farm  in  Califon,  Hunterdon  County.  A 
poor  old  side-hill  pasture  10  years  ago 
has  been  made  over  into  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  by  yearly  applications 
of  500  pounds  per  acre  of  5-10-5  fertil¬ 
izer,  an  early  Spring  application  of 
some  seed,  some  stable  manure  and 
rotation  grazing.  This  seven-acre  field 
has  furnished  morning  grazing  for  35 
head  for  a  month  beginning  just  before 
April  15.  The  herd  produced  17  cans 
of  milk  on  this  pasture  with  silage  at 
noon  and  grain  and  hay.  Of  course,  the 
excellent  pasture  has  materially  re¬ 
duced  the  barn  feeding  requirements 
of  the  herd  as  well  as  stimulated  pro¬ 
duction.  This  is  another  example  of  how 
well  grassland  farming  pays  off. 


Preliminary  prospects  are  for  a  rather 
light  crop  of  apples  throughout  New 
Jersey.  South  Jersey  reports  that  the 
crop  wil  be  at  least  one-third  under 
last  year’s  yield  and  conditions  in  the 
balance  of  the  State  do  not  hold  any 
better  hope.  In  fact,  some  areas  in 
North  Jersey  estimate  approximately 
half  a  crop.  A  combination  of  late 
freezes  and  extremely  poor  weather 
during  the  pollination  period  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  Weather  for  spraying  has 
been  extremely  poor  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  scab  and  curculio  have  not  been 
•controlled  in  many  orchards. 


New  Jersey  was  represented  at  the 
17th  National  4-H  Camp  in  Washington, 
D,  C.  during  June  11  to  18  by  Ruth 
Voorhees  of  Monmouth  Junction, 
Barbara  Hagen  of  Flemington,  Jack 
Klein  of  Prospect  Heights  and  J.  Ellis 
Crowshaw  of  Wrightstown.  These  four 
representatives  were  selected  because 
of  their  outstanding  records  in  leader¬ 
ship  and  in  4-H  Club  farming  and 
homemaking  projects.  It  is  the  highest 
recognition  that  can  be  awarded  to 
4-H  Club  members.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  was  “Serving  as  Citizens  in 
our  Representative  Government.” 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Eugene  Brokaw,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  has  found  a  hale  elevator  an  essential  piece 
of  equipment  on  the  farm  these  days  when  all  the  hay  is  made  with  a  pick-up 
haler.  New  Jersey  had  an  unusually  heavy  hay  crop  last  year  and  much  of  it 
had  to  be  stacked  outside  with  tarpaulin  covers  over  the  pile.  Prospects  are  for 
an  equally  good  crop  this  yedp.  The  homemade  bale  elevator  is  also  made  to 

handle  corn  for  cribbing. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Frost  retraced  its  footsteps  over  the 
lakelands  last  month  and  left  some 
blackened  early  cherry  bloom  as  well 
as  lilac  buds,  and  a  few  other  early 
blooming  flowers,  but  the  general  re¬ 
port  is  that  no  great  damage  was  found. 

Now  it’s  time  for  the  waxings  to 
build  in  the  red  oak,  and  the  goldfinch 
selects  cotton  from  the  north  yard  for 
her  home  in  the  silver  maple.  Late  this 
month  we’ll  hope  that  the  crested 
flycatcher  will  occupy  one  of  the  houses 
put  up  for  their  use.  They  like  the 
same  dimensions  in  a  box  as  the 
flicker,  and  it’s  true  they  usually 
manage  to  find  a  portion  of  snake  skin 
to  use  in  their  nest  building.  We  like 
these  birds  and  the  way  they  keep  the 
eaves  cleaned  of  wasps  and  spiders. 
Strangers  are  often  startled  by  their 
shriek  which  is  quite  deafening  when 
uttered  just  outside  an  open  window. 
The  flycatchers  really  gave  us  the  idea 
of  buying  a  realistic  looking  toy  snake 
in  a  dime  store  to  fasten  near  a  house 
when  the  English  sparrow,  starling  or 
a  bossy  wren  tries  to  run  things  in 
birdland.  We’ve  a  lot  to  say  about 
wrens.  You’re  right,  H.  L.  Z.,  a  wren 
will  “wrest”  anything  for  a  home.  We 
have  a  long  list  and  space  wouldn’t 
permit  the  telling  of  the  diffrent  types 
of  homes  that  wrens  have  occupied.  A 


colorful,  round,  sweet  grass  basket  that 
once  held  twine;  a  blue  and  white 
clothespin  bag;  a  wall  pocket  of 
pottery  that  looked  like  an  owl;  a  very 
good  stove  shovel  that  was  found  on 
Sie  lake  shore,  brought  up  the  stairs 
and  placed  temporarily  over  the  back 
porch  and  filled  with  twigs  the  next 
day  by  a  wren.  Of  course  the  shovel 
was  then  left  and  the  wren  raised 
two  families  there,  as  usual,  that 
Summer.  A  pair  of  white  gloves  were 
washed  one  day  and  hung  out  on  the 
clothesline  and  not  drying  very  well 
were  left  out  all  night.  Next  morning 
a  wren  was  pretty  busy  trying  to  fill 
both  gloves  with  twigs. 

This  year  we  have  a  particularly 
snappish  bluebird  and  not  much 
trouble  has  been  seen  around  -  that 
little  home.  Their  box  happened  to  be, 
of  all  the  houses  available,  the  night 
time  apartment  of  Nosey  the  nuthatch. 
Chosen  during  the  day,  Nosey  was 
given  a  thorough  beating  by  Mr.  Blue¬ 
bird  when  the  former  entered  that  box 
that  night;  and  now  Nosey  isn’t  seen 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house  any 
more.  We  wondered  if  he  had  found 
another  apartment,  so  we  went  about 
the  grounds  one  evening  gently  knock¬ 
ing  on  the  different  bird  boxes.  Nosey 
peeked  out  of  a  round  willow  one  on 
a  post  under  the  old  hickory  on  the 
lake  bank.  E.  R,  H. 


KER-O-KIL 


WEED 

BURNER 

2000 °  F.  Flame 
For  burning  green 
weeds,  brush,  sprouts, 
also  for  light  black- 
smithing,  thawing, 
disinfecting.  Imme¬ 
diate  Delivery.  Write 
for  Free  Circular 
No.  24. 

KER-O-KIL  IMG.  CO. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  or 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 


The  cost  Is  low  .  .  .  the  upkeep  is  negligible. 
And  you  have  an  easily-operated,  powerful 
tractor — used  with  Plow,  Disc  Harrow,  Culti¬ 
vator,  Spike  Tooth  Harrow  and  Snow  Plow. 
Write  us  for  the  complete  details. ; 

ARHOID-DAIM  CORe?Sgi|JA<|;R.« 


HANDIEST  THING  ON  FARM  OR  ESTATE 
■  l(i<>  Feet  of  4  ft.  Fence  £1495 

k,  (in  500  lineal  foot  lots)  ^  — - 

Discount  on  Larger  Quantities 

PORTABLE  FENCE 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

Pasco  "No-Drift”  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  fab¬ 
ricated  wood-picket  fence  woven  between  5  double 
cables  of  special  wire.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16"x 
I%x4  ft.  Easily  rolled  up  and  stored.  Excellent  out¬ 
door  play-pen.  „rn  50  ft.  Roll .  8.95 

I0O  ft  Roll . 15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  I0O  feet 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD! 

jt§P  DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

MOCO  ST.  JOHNS)  PLACE,  Dept..  R-l 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Burns  6%  Kerosene  94%  Air 

Write  Today  for  large 
list  of  USES  for  this 
Modern  Labor/xSaving  Tool 


HAS 
OVER  100 

FARM 

USES 


RN5  QUAKE RTOWN,  PA 


1000  0/2  Grain) 

SACCHARIN  Tablets 

®  Saccharin  (U.S.P.)  for  only 

•  One  tablet  equals  sweet¬ 
ness  of  2  teaspoons  of  sugar 

•  Send  check  or  money 
order  to — 

Duncan  Mac  Kenzie  Company 
Bridgehampion.  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  427. 
_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lb.  $4.50; 

3  lb.  $5.85,  queens  included.  Booked  full  until 
June  10th.  None  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey, _ 

COLOliFUB  woven  on  hand  looms,  rag  rugs,  runners, 
kitchen,  stair  carpets.  Maysville  carpet  warp. 
Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  West  First  St.,  Hazleton, 
Penna, _ 

WANTED:  Two  Wood  Brothers  or  New  Idea  corn 
pickers;  new  or  used  R.  B.  Horst,  R.  5,  Chambers- 
burg,  Penna. _ 

ATTENTION  hay  consumers!  Order  your  field  baled 
hay  early  and  save  handling  expenses.  Inspection 
allowed  upon  delivery.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Tel.  47-282, _ 

FOR  Sale:  1944  McCormick-Deering  model  No.  15 
pick-up  hay  baler  complete  with  engine.  In  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  used  slightly  two  seasons.  $1,650. 
Mahrapo  Farms,  Mahwah,  N.  J, _ 

WANTED :  New  or  used  Gravely  or  Caldwell  power 
mower.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  State  price  in 
reply.  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mahwah,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fordson  tractor  on  rubber,  Moline  2-bottom 
plow  and  disk  harrow;  also  22-inch  Ariens  tiller. 
Wm.  Whitton,  5  Ormond  PL,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

ABOUT  75  *hives,  bees,  no  disease,  some  equipment. 
Abram  Allen,  Mannsville,  N,  Y, _ 

DOLL  Curtain  Pulls,  3  for  50c;  other  novelties,  hand 
made.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stewart,  5  Orchard  St.,  Ames- 
bury.  Mass. _ _ 

SCHOOL  bus.  Dodge,  25  children,  excellent  con- 
dition,  BOX  5392,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CROCHETED  pot  holders,  baby  sets,  etc.  Prices  on 
request.  Mrs.  Roland  G.  Mark,  Box  162,  Lebanon, 
N.  H. _ 

PRIVATE  estate  will  dispose  of  surplus  marble  and 
bronze  statuary,  suitable  for  landscaping  gardens, 
important  pieces.  I.  Smith,  15  S.  Broadway,  Irvington, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  One  side  delivery  rake  and  hay  loader. 

Interested  in  any  type  new  or  used.  Schonberger 
Farm,  Church  Road,  Mahopac,  N,  Y. _ 

CAPE  COD  windmills,  $1.00;  add  a  touch  of  Cape 
Cod  to  your  home.  Fred  Elwell,  Kingston,  Mass. 
FOR  Sale:  One  late  model  type  J  Milwaukee  milk 
bottle  filler ;  stainless  steel  bowl  and  cover  in 
perfect  condition  throughout.  Price  $450.  John  J. 
DuBois,  10  1st  Ave, ,  East  Orange,  N.  J, _ 

HAY  Press,  Admiral,  17x22,  8  H.  P.,  side  rake, 
Massey  Harris.  Reasonable.  T,  Brady,  3980 
Provost  Ave.,  Bronx  66,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Bulldozer,  Allis- Chalmers,  model  K; 

$1,100.  Good  working  condition,  A,  J,  McManus, 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 
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More  than  ten  million  birds  were 
raised  last  year  on  the  Protosep-B  pro¬ 
gram  without  any  serious  outbreaks  of 
coccidiosis. 

Protosep-B  is  inexpensive,  easy  to  use 
—just  mix  3  lbs.  in  100  lbs.  mash  and 
feed  regularly  2nd  to  10th  week. 
PROTOSEP-B  contains  an  abundant 
supply  of  important  A,  D  and  B-G 
complex  vitamins  from  yeast,  liver 
meal  and  cod  liver  oil  to  give  birds  ex¬ 
tra  growth,  strength  and  vitality. 
Order  Protosep-B  from  your  local 
feed  or  poultry  supply  dealer  —  or  ask 
for  his  ready-mixed  Protosep-Mash. 
For  free  folder  write  Dept.  RNY-6. 

Whitmoyer  Laboratories,  inc. 

MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


UNNYBROOK 


V\'*' 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum 
Clean 

BABY  CHICKS 
SEXED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 

A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  E.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now 
ready.  Also  Capons. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prices. 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A. HOWARD  FIN  GAR,  Owner. 

BOX  H  —  PHONE  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PROSPECTS 

Egg  consumption  continues  high. 
Storage  holdings  at  all-time  low. 
High  feed  prices  have  caused 
'  considerable  flock  liquidation. 

♦  "These  reports  indicate  a  profit 
opportunity  this  Winter  f»  wise  poul- 
trymen  who  are  prepared  to  take  ad- 

_ vantage  of  it  —  so  get  your  order  in 

now  for  May,  June  and  July  SPIZZERINKTUM 
chicks.  Send  for  our  special  Summer  price  list  today! 
New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air,  Express  and  Parcel  Post 
Christie  Poultiy  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  Weeks  Old  $ 

Heavy  Breeds.  Order  from 
this  ad.  Under  100  add  10c 
per  bird.  Minimum  order  25. 

THEFARMER’S  OUTLET 

P.  0.  BOX  124, 


Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

Six  and  eight  weeks  old  large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Minorca  Leghorn  hybrids.  From  heavy 
laying  egg  bred  strains.  Quality  pullets  grown 
on  free  range.  Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY.  Zeeland,  Michigan 


Publisher’s  D  esk 


We  do  not  want  to  be  without  your 
valuable  paper.  It  has  helped  us  greatly 
in  recent  years.  Here  are  a  few  in¬ 
stances.  Two  men  tried  to  sell  a  maga¬ 
zine  and  for  a  little  more  would  let 
us  have  an  insurance  policy.  Previ¬ 
ously  your  column  mentioned  such  a 
scheme,  so  I  said  I  had  just  read  about 
it  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  [P.  S.  The  gentle¬ 
men  left  rather  hurriedly.] 

Another  time  husband  borrowed 
money  to  buy  cattle  from  a  loan 
company.  A  certain  amount  was  to  be 
deducted  from  the  milk  check.  When 
we  knew  we  had  paid  in  full  we  asked 
for  a  release,  but  they  refused,  claim¬ 
ing  we  still  owed  $120.  Husband  and  I 
went  to  school  and  believe  me  we  can 
count.  I  asked  that  a  representative 
come  and  see  us  at  once  or  I  would 
write  The  R.  N.-Y.  [P.  S.  A  gentleman 
came  so  promptly  with  such  profuse 
apologies  and  a  check  that  it  made  us 
smile.] 

In  your  Publisher’s  Desk  column  you 
could  pass  along  to  farmers’  wives  this 
message:  When  slick  salesmen  come 
say  casually,  “I  think  I’ll  write  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  ask  their  advice.”  If  the 
salesman  leaves  and  does  not  return 
it  is  pretty  fair  evidence  that  his 
scheme  would  not  stand  up  and  neigh¬ 
bors  would  be  warned  to  look  out  for 
him.  It  -is  amazing  how  many  nefarious 
schemes  are  thought  up  by  certain 
types  of  men  and  companies  to  take 
money  from  the  farmers,  who  work 
so  hard  for  a  living.  From  the  city 
to  the  country  we  know.  Thank  you 
for  the  great  service  you  render  the 
rural  folks.  e.  d. 

New  York 

We  thank  E.  D.  for  this  letter.  This 
is  good  advice  and  what  we  have  said 
many  times,  but  it  bears  repeating, 
for  new  readers  may  not  realize  the 
pitfalls  and  older  readers  sometimes 
overlook  them.  We  do  not  want  to 
wield  a  big  stick,  but  we  do  want  to 
shake  it  so  that  it  rattles  enough  to 
scare  off  schemers. 


I  wish  to  give  you  my  experience 
with  an  art  correspondence  course.  In 
1935  my  brother  showed  drawing 
ability.  An  advertisement  “Draw  me* 
and  win  a  scholarship”  was  answered 
and  an  agent  called  and  said  for  $200 
they  would  give  lessons  and  equipment. 

I  gave  a  down  payment  and  signed  a 
contract.  Circumstances  developed  and 
I  was  unable  to  pay.  I  wrote  the 
company  and  they  replied  that  I  would 
be  held  to  the  contract.  The  account 
was  turned  over  to  two  collection 
agencies.  I  was  advised  by  an  au¬ 
thority  in  such  matters  to  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  demands,  but  come  back 
to  them  if  anything  else  developed.  In 
1938  a  summons  was  served  on  me  to 
appear  in  New  York  County  (not  my 
county)  on  a  certain  date.  I  saw  a 
lawyer  who  tried  to  have  the  case 
transferred  to  my  county  but  this  was 
refused  and  I  lost  the  case.  With  costs 
this  amounted  to  $310  and  a  garnishee 
was  placed  against  my  wages.  It  took 
me  until  1940  to  pay  it  off.  I  was  sued 
by  a  New  York  City  lawyer  for  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  Minneapolis  concern  and 
it  seems  to  me  like  a  grave  injustice. 

I  did  not  even  receive  the  art  course 
for  which  I  had  to  pay.  I  have  been 
punished  for  my  ignorance.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  story?  s.  f. 

New  York 

We  think  this  is  a  sad  story.  We  give 
it  in  full  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
looking  on  all  sides  and  into  the  future 
when  signing  a  contract.  Changed 
circumstances  do  not  alter  the  validity 
of  the  contract.  It  is  legal  and  binding. 
Some  concerns  do  not  pursue  the 
matter,  but  to  a  collection  agency  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  business  and  if  there 
is  a  hope  that  the  bill  can  be  collected, 
they  follow  it  up.  We  insisted  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  school  had  collected  the 
amount  the  books  and  complete  course 
should  be  sent  to  S.  F.  After  some 
correspondence  the  books  were  sent 
and  an  offer  made  to  correct  the  lessons 
if  the  party  wished  to  take  advantage 
of  the  service.  His  reasons  for  not 
doing  so  were  the  same  as  when  he 
requested  the  refund.  We  have  great 
sympathy  for  our  friend  and  hope  his 
experience  will  cause  others  to  weigh 
all  sides  when  entering  into  a  contract. 


Herman  G,  Hayes  who  operated 
under  the  name  of  Hayes  Hi-Grade 
Hatchery,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  i§ 
charged  with  falsely  representing  that 
he  operates  a  poultry  breeding  plant 
or  hatchery  that  is  under  supervision 
by  an  official  of  the  national  poultry 
improvement  plan  administered  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  cooperation  with 
the  Idaho  State  agency.  Other  repre¬ 
sentations  as  to  registry,  certification 
and  bloodtesting  of  his  chicks  are 
grossly  exaggerated  and  misleading.  He 
is  given  opportunity  to  answer  the 
charge. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  De¬ 
partment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s 
full  name  and  address  given.  Many  in¬ 
quiries  are  answered  by  mail  instead  of 
printing  inquiry  and  answer,  hence  un¬ 
signed  letters  receive  no  consideration,] 


I  enclose  a  letter  I  received  from 
American  European  Export  Company 
and  wouldt  like  you  to  investigate 
Caragol-Clarke  Co.,  Inc.  I  had  ordered 
a  package  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  I  have 
no  information  that  it  was  received. 

New  Jersey  j.  z. 

I  have  sent  money  to  Caragol-Clarke 
Company  on  three  occasions  for  food 
packages  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  Not  one 
parcel  arrived.  Would  you  please  find 
out  about  this  firm?  m.  t. 

Connecticut 

In  January  Caragol-Clarke  Company 
reported  that  strikes  in  New  York 
harbor  had  caused  delay  but  all  “might 
be”  completed  and  packages  delivered. 
The  delay  continued.  Complaints  con¬ 
tinued  from  many  of  their  customers. 
There  was  no  record  of  delivery  of 
packages.  The  American  European  Ex¬ 
port  Company,  Inc.,  state  they  have 
information  that  Caragol-Clarke  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Flour  Associates,  Inc.,  and 
International  Food  Shippers  are  in 
financial  distress.  They  do  not  know 
whether  orders  they  collected  as  agents 
for  Caragol  have  been  executed,  but 
A.  E.  E.  Company  offer  to  protect  the 
interests  of  their  customers  without 
charge  and  they  believe  a  solution  can 
be  found.  Duecker  Steamship  Agency 
also  acted  as  agent  for  Caragol  as  did 
Express  Exchange.  Both  of  them  say 
an  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 
was  filed  against  Caragol-Clarke  and 
they  offer  to  protect  the  interests  of 
their  customers,  but  they  are  unable 
to  reach  the  officers  of  the  organization. 
The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  the 
N.  Y.  State  District  Attorney  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New 
York,  are  all  interested  in  the  various 
aspects  of  the  matter.  Full  information 
as  to  tne  exact  status  of  the  whole 
set-up  has  not  been  received.  We  can 
only  advise  our  readers  of  the  present 
situation.  It  is  impossible  to  say  who 
is  the  proper  party  to  handle  claims  for 
refund  until  the  authorities  make 
a  report.  But  it  is  unwise  to  send  any 
money  for  goods  to  go  abroad  without 
carefully  checking  on  the  companies. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  Paul 
Koutennoff  and  the  “Science  Illus¬ 
trated”  are  reliable.  I  think  a  great 
many  would  appreciate  a  cure  for 
arthritis.  a.  d.  l. 

New  York 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  E.  J. 
Berkey  Co.,  Oronogo,  Mo.  They  claim 
to  have  an  asthma  cure.  j.  j.  b. 

We  would  not  recommend  these 
remedies.  The  medical  profession  is 
still  seeking  for  means  to  alleviate  and 
cure  these  particular  ills  and  many 
others,  but  there  are  none  so  far  that 
they  would  recommend  unadvisedly. 
Remedies  taken  indiscriminately  with¬ 
out  definite  knowledge  of  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  idiosyncracies  and  physical  con¬ 
dition  could  develop  more  serious 
ailments  than  the  one  they  are  seeking 
to  help.  There  is  virtually  an  epidemic 
of  “Cure  Alls”  at  the  present  time  that 
are  serious  violations  of  the  food  and 
drug  act.  While  the  vast  majority  of 
firms  are  doing  an  honest  business, 
there  are  some  that  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  money  and  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  well  being  of  the 
public.  If  any  remedy  seems  to  cover 
your  particular  case,  ask  your  physician 
or  a  reliable  hospital  about  it  and 
whether  it  would  help  you.  Even  the 
best  medical  science  is  baffled  by 
asthmatic  and  arthritic  cases.  They 
have  remedies  that  help  one  but  are 
entirely  useless  in  other  cases.  For 
this  reason  we  urge  getting  the  best 
opinion  possible  before  taking  the  un¬ 
known  remedies.  If  such  remedies  were 
as  potent  as  the  advertising  leads  you 
to  believe,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
advertising  them  in  such  ways. 

It  is  passing  strange  how  intelligent, 
educated  people  listen  to  and  fall  for 
the  stories  of  individuals,  of  whom 
they  know  nothing,  and  meet  in  a 
casual  way.  A  Pennsylvania  lady  went 
out  shopping.  She  engaged  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  two  women,  one  of  whom 
remarked  she  had  just  found  $3,000  in 
an  envelope  and  offered  to  split  the 
money  three  ways  if  they  would  put  up 
some  cash  as  “evidence  of  good  faith.” 
Our  Pennsylvania  lady  went  to  her 
bank  and  withdrew  $1,300  and  gave  it 
to  the  two  strangers.  She  never  saw 
them  again.  In  order  to  get  her  share 
of  the  non-existent  $3,000,  she  put  up 
security  of  $1,300!  The  pair  were  evi¬ 
dently  working  in  collusion  and  were 
past  mistresses  in  the  art  of  persuasion. 
A  horse  race,  though  not  recommended, 
holds  more  hope  of  profit.  This  is  very 
reminiscent  of  the  “handkerchief 
swindle”  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue. 
There  is  a  new  angle  of  this  scheme 
thought  up  every  once  in  a  while  so 
beware  of  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts. 

William  V.  Trowbridge,  who  traded 
under  the  name  “Trowbridge  Sub¬ 
scription  Agency,”  has  been  indicted 
by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  of  the  U.  S, 
District  Court  at  Dayton,  on  five  counts 
under  two  indictments,  and  charged 
with  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  If  any 
readers  have  complaints  against  this 
party,  we  would  like  to  have  their 
record. 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 
IN  COUNTRY  THIS  YEAR 

Babcock’s  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New  York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the  country  at  the  end 
of  April  with  2380  eggs,  2563.95  points. 
We  also  led  all  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Pennsylvania  test  with  2225  eggs,  2199.90 
points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon 
the  farm  that  produced  the  all-time 
world's  record  pen  of  all  breeds  —  4057 
eggs,  4336.25  points  —  and  that  has  bred 
other  winners  in  the  past. 

CHAMPION  BLOODLINES 
Made  Available  to  You 
We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  you  in 
every  White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase 
from  us.  Get  top  egg  profits  from  a 
championship  strain  —  order  today  while 
our  chick  supply  lasts!  Entire  breeding 
program  described  in  our  new  catalog  — 
write  for  it! 

Also:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Red-Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross, 


POULTRY  F  A  R  A 

ROUTE  3  R .  ITHACA.  N.  Y 


BABCOCK 


Hubbard’s  Cross  -breds  live,  grow  fast, 
feather  fully,  develop  heavy  thighs  and  full 
breasts,  to  give  you  more  broiler  profits. 

HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  12  WALPOLE,  N.  H , 

Branch  Hatchery ,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


u.  u .  n.  Tested  Big  Type  White  Leghorns  $12-100. 
New  Hampshires.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
Cross  $13-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10-100.  Write  for  prices 
on  sexed  Chicks.  Prepaid.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


Mottled  Ancona  Chicks 

The  Breed  With 

“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Also  4  and  6  weeks  old  started.  Catalog  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


nTTv  «  i-imrr  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 
r  I II.  I.  r.  IS  Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 

(JldLiLi  1  \J  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Bed  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


WH.  LEG.  CHIX 


Hens  Mated  with  males  front 
R.  O.  P.  Hens.  Non-Sexed 
$11-100.  Pits.  $22.-100;  Ckls.  $3.-100.  Free  catalog 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34  -  Richfield,  Pennsylvania 


WANTED— PAIR  OF  SWANS.  L.  BERKOWITZ. 
51  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  10,  New  York 


Juniata  Leghorns.  Write  for  Cat.  Photos  and  Prices. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield.  Penna. 


RANGE  SHELTERS 

Size  for  100  Pullets  $29.95 

Protects  against  sun,  rain,  and  ani¬ 
mals.  Easily  moved  around  .  • 

means  better  pullets  from  less  feed. 
Hundreds  in  use  (Shipped  in  flat 
sections).  ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE! 
Or,  write  for  FREE  circular. 

NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO„  Box  26,  Warren,  0. 


Subscribers ’  Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion  ’  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  {ur  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


help  wanted 

TTVwxfjeN  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre- 
'V?ious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
V?“f  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance, 
superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 

oxford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

■TrriNDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 
licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 

Massachusetts. _  ... — . — _ - — — - - 

£75*1  while  you  learn.  Professional  nursing  career 
ma]e  an(j  female  high  school  graduates  with 
/.hpmistry  and  one  other  science,  three  year  course 
flame  to  registered  nurse  license.  $30  monthly 
S  small  entrance  fee.  Apply  Principal.  School 
of  Nursing,  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale, 

New  York. _ _ _ _ _ — 

vnFTp^wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 
ciru-li  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms 
Aucusta  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 
Tired  Guernseys.  _ _ _ _ 

VnnNG  man,  experienced  hi  creamery  work.  Must 

1  have  good  habits  and  best  of  reference.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor  s  Dairy,  326 

Hidge  Koad,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. _ _ 

TWO- experienced  single  men  to  work  in  barn  with 
Ayrshire  cattle.  Good  living  conditions  and  good 
pay  Hubert  L.  Knight,  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope,  B.  I. 

iviTCTFl)'  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 
"general  Public  hospital;  beginning  cash  salary  $2400 
yearly*  Plus  meals  while  on  duty  and  laundering  of 
uniform  $2640  for  service  in  tuberculosis,  contagion 
u.  u  °llvehiatrv  Diving  in  optional  with  deduction  of 
*  0  .early  for  complete  maintenance.  Annual  incre¬ 
ments  of  $135  first  year  and  $150  thereafter  for  satis- 
actory  service.  Established  retirement  pension  system 
Ipncrous  sick  leave  and  vacation  policy.  Pleasant 
environment  within  one  hour  of  New  York  City.  Must 
h  licensed  or  eligible  for  licensure  in  New  York 
State.  Apply  Director  of  Nursing,  Grasslands  Hospital, 
Valhalla,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 

milker  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  Ilian  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Daily,  North 

Road,  Chester,  N.  -j. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED;  Couple  to  work  on  mink  ranch  in  Now 
England,  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Beautiful 
four  room  dwelling  with  steam  heat,  refrigerator,  gas 
stove  and  all  modern  improvements  furnished.  BOX 

5300,  Rural  New-Yovker.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  man,  experienced  in  general  and 
dairv  farming.  Top  wages  and  6-room  house.  Must 
be  sober  and  industrious  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 
ROX  5303,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ — 

p  a  UMER-Hcrdsman,  up-to-date  farm,  purebred 

cattle,  good  condition  for  right  man,  give  particulars 
in  reply.  Otto  Wild,  R,  P.  1,  Laurens,  N. _ Y. - 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  singlc  permanent  posinon  on 
Long  Island.  Near  village.  Hoorn  and  board  State 
experience  and  salary  desired.  BOX  5332,  Huial  New 

Yorker. - — 

WOMAN  for  general  housework.  Two  adults.  Plain 
cooking.  No  heavy  cleaning  or  laundry.  Own  room 
and  bath.  Excellent  wages.  References  required.  Mrs. 
Herbert  Goodwin,  Monroe.  N.  Y.  _ — 

WOMEN:  Ward,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry  at¬ 

tendants  in  State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives. 
Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United  States 
citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be  residents 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $125  per  month  and 
room,  board  and  laundry,  _  48  hour  week,  4  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ — - - - 

WANTED :  Married  man,  steady,  sober,  reliable  to 

do  machine  milking,  general  farm  ™*. 
able  house.  Top  wages.  References.  Clearview  Farmst 

Swedesboro,  N.  J. _ _ _ — - - 

HERDSMAN :  Experienced  man  to  take  charge  of  a 
modern  dairy.  Food,  salary  and  housing.  State  age, 
qualifications  and  references.  Apply  Superintendent, 

Connecticut  State  Hospital,  Middletown,  Conn. - 

HELP  Wanted:  Farm  manager  on  farm  and  nursery. 

Wife  to  run  stand.  Good  pay,  good  home.  Must 
have  exceptional  references.  Also  farm  workers,  hous- 

ing  facilities.  BOX  5369,  Rural  New-Yorker. - 

EXPERIENCED  woman  wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work.  Plain  cooking,  no  laundry,  kitchen  Earden. 
Lovely  home  overlooking  Seneca  Lake.  Two  weeks 
vacation.  $25  per  week.  George  B.  Williams,  Lock 

land  Road,  Geneva,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Real  estate  salesman  to  sell  real  estate 
and  place  in-  New  York  State.  Old  established 
agency.  If  interested  write  or  call  Redmond  Real 

Estate  Agency,  Arkville,  N.  Y.  Phone.  -a4-l. - 

WANTED:  An  experienced,  capable  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  technician  by  a  well  established,  successful 
breeding  unit.  Excellent  working  conditions  and  com¬ 
pensation.  All  inquiries  will  be  kept  strictly  conn- 

dential,  BOX  5371,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  fanner,  single,  middleaged; 
$100,  room  and  board.  Charles  L.  Wagner,  R.  D. 

Plainfield,  N.  3. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Trained  persons  to  assist  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  store  and  hotel  operation,  an  experienced 
meat  cutter  and  grocery  clerk,  office  assistant  who 
can  take  dictation,  type  and  file,  soda  fountain 
assistant.  Apply  giving  reference  to  Raquett-e  Lake 
Supply  Company,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. _ _ 

RELIABLE,  capable  woman  for  cooking  and  down¬ 

stairs  work.  Modern  house  in  village,  comfortable 
room  and  bath ;  consideration  shown ;  three  adults. 
Permanent  if  desired.  References  required.  BOX  296, 
Litchfield,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Married  couple.  Man  to  work  on  well 

equipped  farm,  no  milking.  Woman  to  assist  in 
home  part  time.  Good  house  to  live  in;  permanent 
position.  Satisfactory  reference  required;  state  wages 
expected.  Opening  available  now.  Address  Frank 
Corson,  Rio  Grande,  Southern  New  Jersey. _ 

HELP  Wanted,  poultry  farm;  The  services  of  a  trust¬ 

worthy  couple  and  also  those  of  a  single  man  are 
required  on  a  modem  poultry  farm  near  Kingston, 
New  York.  Experience  appreciated  but  not  necessarily 
required.  With  this  position  is  included  a  modem 
heated  and  electrically  equipped  house  with  improve¬ 
ments,  milk,  eggs,  fuel  and  electricity  also  furnished; 
Privileges  for  own  garden.  Steady  position,  excellent 
opportunity  to  learn  poultry  culture.  Ini  answering 
state  salary  and  past  experience,  references  and  other 
essential  details.  BOX  5380,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

"ANTED:  Competent  man  to  manage  and  work 

estate,  apple  orchard  and  gardens.  Also  competent 
woman  as  cook-housekeeper.  Beautiful  living  con¬ 
ations.  BOX  5381,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work,  good  home,  wages 
.  and  boss,  BOX  5387,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GIRLS  or  boys  over  14  years  wanting  work  on  farm. 

Summer  vacation  or  year  around  home.  Write  W.  H. 
Cantnier,  Benedicta,  Maine _ _ 

for  general  housework  for  home  on  North 
Shore  of  Long  Island.  Salary  $126  per  month, 
i  room.  Automatic  dishwasher.  Easy  spinner 

clothes  washer,  etc.  Five  minutes  walk  to  village, 
stores,  movies  and  all  conveniences.  Send  full  de- 

Yorker'nClU<ling  roferences-  B0X  5383’  Rural  New" 

COUPLE;  Long  Island  farm  estate.  Woman  cook 
and  general  housework.  Alan  help  around  house,  and 
;?.e  car©  of  grounds.  Our  family  three  adults,  three 
enildran.  Nice  rooms,  private  bath.  Excellent  home 
atmosphere.  References.  Permanent.  BOX  5390,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

Y, ANTED:  For  Long  Island  estate,  farmer-gardener, 
active  man  knowing  cattle,  horses,  farming  and 
gardening,  also  able  drive  tractor.  BOX  5411,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN:  Single,  experienced;  charge  of  roadside  fruit 
stand.  Agricultural  College.  Permanent.  Room, 
board,  wages.  P.  O,  BOX  551 -R,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

COUPLE  Desired:  Experienced  houseman,  white,  his 
wife  a  cook  qualified  to  do  canning.  Will  have  their 
own  apartment  of  four  rooms  and  bath  on  country 
estate  in  Westchester  but  required  to  act  as  care¬ 
takers  during  August  and  September  in  absence  of 
owner.  Good  salary.  BOX  5405,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COOK-Housekeeper:  White,  for  couple  with  baby  and 
nurse.  Comfortable,  sleep  in;  Manhattan.  Outside 
help,  $150.  Call  mornings  RE  4-6641  or  write 
Forat,  111  East  79th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Boy  for  haying,  must  be  15  or  older.  To 
help  young  couple.  Give  wages  expected.  Write: 
George  W,  Parks,  East  River  Road,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

MAN  and  wife  wanted,  both  experienced  in  dairy 
farming.  New  house  and  good  salary  for  responsi- 
ble  party.  Begeacres  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  One  chicken  man,  farmer,  single.  One 
farmer-handyman,  single.  One  gardener-handyman, 
single.  For  beautiful  estate  at  Carmel,  N.  Y.  Finest 
food,  lodging;  $100 -$125  per  month  depending  -  upon 
experience.  Write  Simpson’s  Dreamwold  Farm, 
Carmel,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  dairy  farm,  modern  machinery. 

Live  with  owner;  $100  month,  board.  A.  Heisser, 
Red  Hook,  N,  Y.  Phone  194  F  12, _ 

HERDSMAN  or  assistant  herdsman  for  125  Guernseys. 

Great  possibilities  of  building  up  once  famous  herd. 
Rapid  advancement  for  right  person.  Faddom  Farms, 
North  Chatham,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Two  people,  Manhasset,  Long  Island  (30 
minutes  from  New  York  City).  Housework,  cooking, 
and  nurse  companion  to  middleaged  man  recuperating 
from  heart  ailment.  Wife  employed.  Finest  references 
required.  Excellent  salary.  Also  consider  applicants 
separately.  BOX  5408,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK:  Alan  experienced  in  college  or  childrens' 
camp,  needed  June  30,  Butler,  N.  J.  Good  salary, 
comfortable  room.  References.  Rev.  George  Hollings- 
head,  47  Afterglow  Way,  Montclair,  N.  J. _ 

GENERAL  Houseworker,  small  house.  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. ;  three  small  children;  own  room  and  bath; 
willingness  more  important  than  experience;  good 
wages.  Write  Salant,  Greyrock  Park,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  or  call  Port  Chester  0087-J. _ 

GIRL  or  woman:  To  take  care  of  four  year  od  girl 
and  help  with  housekeeping  in  new  small  country 
home  near  Bedfrod  Village,  New  York.  No  laundry, 
own  room  and  bath,  radio,  $136  per  month.  BOX  5412, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work.  Small  house,  small  family.  Live  out.  Alilford, 
Pa,  BOX  5413,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Couple,  man  must  drive  and  do  general 
work  on  country  place;  woman,  cook,  housekeeper; 
small  family;  widower;  country  home  on  Long  Island, 
50  miles  from  New  York.  Steady  work.  BOX  5395, 
Rural  New-Yovker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  past  30,  with  child,  to  do  house- 
mothering  in  a  private  school.  Call  Kings  Park 
715  after  7:00  P.  AL _ 

RELIABLE  handyman,  small,  farm.  Goshen,  Conn. 
BOX  5393,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

AIANAGER  for  purebred  Berkshire  hog  farm;  must 
have  references  for  five  years  successful  operations. 
Apply  by  mail  only.  A.  Kuhn,  245  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

WANTED :  Boy  for  Summer  months ;  must  be  good 
milker.  John  Perestam,  R.  D.  1,  Yardley,  Penna. 

NURSE :  Graduate,  past  55  years  of  age  to  care 
for  infirmary  in  a  private  school.  Call  Kings  Park 
715  after  7:00  P.  AL _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  to  do  general  housework, 
cook,  etc.,  no  laundry.  Private  home.  Suffolk  County. 
small  family.  BOX  5394,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook  for  Protestant  American  doc¬ 
tor’s  family,  65  miles  from  New  York.  Two  adults, 
one  child.  Comfortable,  well  equipped  home,  near 
Erie  Railroad,  churches,  and  pleasant  community. 
Other  help  by  day.  Liberal  time  off  by  week  or 
month.  $25  per  week.  Character  and  intelligence  more 
important  than  experience.  Write  BOX  5396,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ . _ 

WANTED:  Single  middleaged  man  on  farm,  one  that 
can  milk  three  cows,  care  for  large  garden  and 
lawn,  hens,  chickens  and  do  other  farm  work;  the 
best  of  board  and  room ;  a  good  job  for  the  right 
man.  State  wages  wanted.  BOX  5397,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ _ _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Experienced  man  for  dairy  farm 
located  in  Alorris  County,  New  Jersey ;  knowledge  of 
field  work  and  milking;  herd  of  40  purebreds;  crew 
of  three  men;  prevailing  wages;  four  room  cottage 
with  bath.  Permanent  job ;  state  all  in  first  letter. 
BOX  5402,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milk¬ 
ers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s 
Employment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FARM  work,  room  and  board,  no  salary.  Farm  raised, 
age  50,  Norwegian,  no  liquor,  widower,  carpenter 
by  trade,  good  teamster,  tractor  and  truck  driver, 
good  mechanic.  Operate  any  riding  machines,  long 
walking  difficult.  New  York  or  Connecticut.  BOX 
5370.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  45,  German-American,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey  only.  BOX  5377, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  and  teen  age  son  wish  position 
in  modem  country  home;  prefer  Catholic.  Write 
Housekeeper,  Care  Airs.  A.  A.  White,  Bernhards 
Bay,  New  York. _ 

CIVIL  Engineer:  Young  man,  employed  N.  Y.  C.,  de¬ 
sires  spend  two  weeks  vacation  and  frequent  week¬ 
ends  nearby  farm.  Will  drive,  ridie,  do  light  chores. 
BOX  5373.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  Wanted:  Caretaker  of  small  estate  or 

manager  of  small  dairy  farm ;  37,  three  children. 
Write  BOX  153,  Unionville,  N.  Y. _ 

DEPENDABLE  housekeeper  wishes  employment  in 

modem,  home  of  one  adult.  BOX  5376,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

POULTRYMAN  desires  work  on  poultry  farm,  age 

45;  wishes  to  take  care  of  about  2,006  layers  and 
raise  replacements  for  same.  Prefer  to  manage  and 
work  farm  alone.  Can  make  all  repairs.  Moderate 
living  quarters  desired.  Remote  location  preferred  in 
Connecticut  or  Massachusetts.  J.  Stusser,  25  Cliff  Str. 
New  Britain,  Conn,  _ 

DAIRY  fanner,  hand  or  machine  milker.  Alarried, 

small  family.  Give  living,  working  conditions, 
salary.  Preference  New  Jersey.  BOX  5385,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man,  18,  some  experience,  desires  employ¬ 

ment  on  farm ;  modem  equipment  and  methods. 
State  duties,  wages.  BOX  5384,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  Job  as  farm  manager,  married,  32  years 

old,  general  knowledge  farm  work,  machine  repairs, 
etc,  BOX  5382,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WORKING  manager,  single,  age  36;  poultry  farm. 

12  years  varied  experience  broilers,  breeding,  lay¬ 
ing  hens.  State  school  graduate.  Capable  handling 
any  size  plant  and  supply  help.  Available  June  15. 
BOX  5388,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SOBER,  dependable,  young  married  man;  desires  job 

in  dairy;  machine  or  hand  milking.  BOX  5389, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

INDUSTRIOUS,  sober,  married  man,  age  32;  two 

children,  wishes  poultry  or  general  farm  job.  Life¬ 
time  experience.  Separate  modem  house  essential; 
near  school  bus.  Desire  location  25  mile  radius 
New  York.  Please  state  wages  first  letter.  Prospect 
of  permanancy.  BOX  5391,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UNUSUAL  Alinister  wants  part  time  pastorate  near 
New  York.  Telephone  CHelsea  3-6837. _ 

YOUNG  veteran,  agricultural  graduate,  desires  po¬ 
sition,  poultry,  vegetable,  landscaping;  willing, 
ambitious,  experienced.  Joseph  Rosenblatt,  154  Third 
Ave,,  New  York. _ 

WOMAN,  age  50,  wishes  position  as  mother’s  helper 
on  farm;  20  years  experience  caring  for  young 
children;  plain  cooking,  housework.  BOX  5398,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

CARETAKER:  Retired  N.  Y.  C.  police  detective, 
middleaged,  Christian,  chauffeur,  handy  man,  for 
country.  Wife,  cook,  houseworkev.  Available  August 
1st,  BOX  5400,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  Wanted:  Married  man  wants  small  farm, 
share  basis  or  position,  with  modem  home.  Able 
at  dairy  farming,  chickens,  orchard.  BOX  5401,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AN  experienced  man  desires  position  as  assistant 
farm  superintendent  in  a  state  institution.  BOX 
5404,  Rural  New-Yorkor. _ _ 

DEPENDABLE  elderly  man  would  consider  offer  from 
bachelor  or  farmer  as  plain  cook;  houseman;  com¬ 
panion.  Some  outside  duties  arranged.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  wages  offered.  BOX  5406,  Rural  New- 

Yorker. _ _ _ 

COUPLE:  Garden,  lawn,  repairs;  cook,  serve,  house¬ 
work;  well  recommended.  BOX  5410,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DUDE  Ranch  or  livestock  work  with  animals,  would 
go  west.  July  or  August.  High  school  senior, 
Christian,  athlete.  Previous  experience  three  summer 
vacations  on  dairy  farm  and  truck  farms.  Hard 
worker.  Drives  automobile.  State  nature  of  work  and 
pay  needed  towards  college  education.  Best  references. 
BOX  5407,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SMALL  farm  plots:  Poultry  or  gardening,  50x410  feet, 
$175.  Easy  monthly  terms.  A>so  larger  acreage.  Near 
town,  lake,  river.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

500  ACRES  (30  miles  Buffalo),  dairy,  stock  farm, 
large  set  buildings,  grand  stable  132  ft. ;  three 
houses;  $40,000.  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  Wants? 
Lists.  Hendrickson,  Brokers,  Cobleskill  "Eastern” 
New  York. _ _ 

154  ACRE  60  cow  dairy  farm.  Syracuse  8  miles.  Con¬ 
crete  road.  Modern  buildings.  Land  nearly  level. 
Well  seeded.  Immediate  possession.  Charles  Riley, 
2100  Park  St.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. _ 

650  ACRES  in  two  farms,  good  buildings  and  best 
of  land  and  location  ,  sell  both  or  separately  with  or 
without  purebred  Swiss  dairy  and  equipment.  Cana- 
darago  Farms,  Richfield  Springs,  N,  Y. _ 

CONTACT  Cooperative  Properties,  Enfield,  N.  H.  and 
you'll  contact  our  15  associates  covering  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire. _ 

WEST’S  1947  catalogue.  Over  1000  farm  and  business 
bargains;  free  copy,  write  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Inc., 
QE-12,  Pittsburgh  17,  Penna. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  265  acres,  includes  80  purebreds,  trac¬ 
tor,  full  line  of  machinery,  two  horses,  chickens, 
three  barns,  granary,  creamery,  pig  house,  poultry 
building,  all  improvements,  14  room  house,  two  baths, 
telephone,  well  established  farm  and  must  sell  owing 
to  owners  health  being  poor.  Price  $44,000.  Terms. 
BOX  2158,  406  East  149th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  turkey  ranch,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  well  established  business.  BOX  5307,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  This  farm  must  be  sold  within  30  days. 

It  is  owned  by  a  prominent  surgeon  who  has  moved 
from  the  territory  in  which  this  farm  is  located.  325 
acres,  of  which  160  acres  are  tillable.  All  tillable 
land  reseeded  within  three  years.  Large  barn,  con¬ 
crete  stable  has  stanchions  for  45  cows.  Farm  will 
keep  from  85  to  100  head  of  cattle.  Farm  cut  250 
tons  of  hay  last  year.  65  acres  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land.  Buildings  in  excellent  repair.  New  home  re¬ 
cently  finished,  never  lived  in.  Hard  wood  floors.  9 

rooms.  Tenant  house  also  on  farm.  Silo,  tool  shed, 
2-car  garage,  granary,  sheep  shed.  Plateau  farm, 
no  stone.  Entirely  tractor  worked.  Milk  market  at 
door.  The  dwelling  alone  will  cost  more  to  re¬ 

build  than  the  farm  can  be  purchased  for.  Property 
bounded  on  one  side  by  St.  Regis  River.  Total  farm 
priced  for  immediate  sale,  $7,500.  Apply  John  C. 

Stott.  54  North  Broad  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y,  Broker, 
or  Smith  Ramsdell,  Ft.  Jackson,  N.  Y.,  caretaker. 
Farm  located  in  St.  Lawrence  County  five  miles  from 
Winthrop,  Quick  action  necessary. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  7%  acres,  main  house  6 
rooms,  bath,  electricity  and  furnace.  Also  3-room 
cottage,  no  improvements.  Four  large  poultry  houses, 
4  brooder  houses.  Need  some  repairs.  Some  fruit 
trees.  Situated  on  heavily  traveled  state  road,  northern 
New  Jersey.  All  products  can  be  sold  from  door.  Ex- 
ceptional  opportunity.  C.  K.  Conklin.  Warwick,  N,  Y. 

FARM  plots :  5  to  85  acres  near  lake,  view,  easy 
terms.  T.  Dewey,  Towanda,  Pa. _ 

MAINE  farms:  Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency,  65  Patterson  St., 
Augusta,  Maine. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fully  equipped  poultry  and  dairy  farm  in 
Connecticut  and  located  between  Hartford  and 
Norwich  on  hard  road.  Rambling  2-family  farm 
house  and  dairy,  barn  40x100,  Jamesway  equipped, 
38  tie  ups,  around  65  acres  of  pasture  and  woodland 
and  65  acres  of  rich  tractor  worked  land.  Houses 
equipped  for  2,000  laying  hens  besides  brooder  house 
and  summer  shelters.  Running  water  from  180  ft. 
artesian  well  in  all  buildings.  House  has  new  oil 
burning  hot  water  furnace.  Pond  and  brooks  in 
pasture.  School  close  by.  Lifetime  ownership.  Can  be 
bought  with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  E.  E.  Smith, 
Lebanon,  Conn. _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania.  105  miles  from  New 
York  and  90  miles  from  Philadelphia.  23  acre 
farm  with  nearly  quarter  mile  of  good  trout  stream. 
15  acres  in  level  fields  and  balance  timber.  Four 
room  plank  house,  old,  but  in  livable  condition. 
Electricity.  Large  never-failing  spring  at  house. 
Two  sheds.  Five  minutes  walk  to  store.  Attractive 
surroundings.  Farm  is  22  miles  from  Stroudsburg  and 
12  miles  from  Palmerton.  Annual  taxes  $19.  Price 
$2,950.  Terms  of  $950  cash  and  balance  mortgage  can 
be  had.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor, 
East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ _ 

RETIREMENT  home  bargain.  In  quaint  Maryland 
Chesapeake  Bay  town;  vast  salt  water  areas  abound; 
boating,  fishing,  crabbing,  oystering,  ducking.  Four 
room  dwelling,  large  lot,  all  $1,406.  Free  catalog  New 
York,  Penna.,  Maryland  farms,  homes,  businesses, 
bargains  galore!  Calaway  Realty,  Chestertown,  Md. 

GEORGIA  farm:  My  own  606  acre  farm  for  sale. 

four  tenant  houses,  on  school  and  mail  route,  wood 
alone  Will  nearly  pay  for  farm;  $36.06  per  acre. 
Write  for  details.  J,  D,  Fuller.  Mountyille,  Ga. 

LOCATION,  Northern  Chester  County  Pennsylvania. 

226  acres,  French  creek  running  through  two 
meadows,  106  acres  woodland,  suitable  for  dairy  or 
Dude  ranch.  Ten  room  stone  house,  two  baths,  open 
fireplace,  tenant  six  room  stone  house,  tile  silo,  large 
bank  barn,  electricity,  running  water,  abandoned  old 
mill,  electricity,  water;  $25,006.  C.  Lytle,  Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Capo  May  County,  New  Jersey.  Building  ar 
equipment  with  the  business.  Will1  standi  investigatio; 
BOX  5372,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm  in  Vermont,  reasonable;  not  t 
agent.  BOX  5374,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


106  ACRE  dairy  farm,  stock  and  tools  in  A-l  coi 
dition  for  sale;  located  on  Route  21.  Domin 
Blascok,  Belchertown  St.,  Ludlow.  Mass 


WANTED  to  buy,  small  farm;  must  have  good  hous 

about  $4,006.  Give  full  particulars.  BOX  537 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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conveniences;  fine  outbuildings;  fully  equippe 
$11,600.  Many  others.  Glick.  Clayton,  N.  J 


106  ACRE  dairy  and  truck  farm.  New  Brunswi 

area.  42  mites  direct  New  York  or  Philadelphi 
Adjacent  super  highways.  Best  New  Jersey  stone  fr 
bottom  land.  Six  room  colonial,  improvements,  pret 
setting,  24  head  grade  Holsteins,  15  producing,  8  ca 
daily.  Tractors,  truck,  fully  mechanized.  Owner 
move  West,  sacrifice  for  quick  sale,  $23,000  handli 
Owner  BOX  5379,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$950.  30  acres.  Summer  home  farm ;  nice  location. 

Convenient  Caroga  Lake.  Willhite,  R.  1,  Dolgeville, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Old  eight  room  house,  fireplace,  bake 

oven,  electricity,  half  acre;  $4,560.  Also  nine 
acres  vacant,  wooded,  grand  views;  $2,506.  Harry 
Vail,  Warwick,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Large  modern  poultry  farm  from  owner. 

BOX  5386,  Rural  N  ew  -  Yorker. 

151-ACRE  farm,  27  miles  north  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 

on  hard  surface  road;  6  acres  wood  lot,  10  acres 
permanent  pasture,  135  acres  very  productive  land, 
tractor  worked.  Is  supporting  60  head  of  cattle. 
Modem  16-room  house,  electrictiy,  bath;  hardwood 
floor;  school  bus;  cow  barn,  36  stanchions,  5  box  stalls, 
drinking  cups  and  2  silos;  horse  bam,  granary,  hog 
pen,  hen  house,  hay  bam.  All  slate  roofs  and  painted 
in  A-l  condition.  To  appreciate  this  farm  you  would 
have  to  see  it.  I  live  on  and  operate  this  farm. 
Timothy  Flynn,  Buskirk,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  265-acre  Eastern  Shore  paying  farm,  real 
setup  raising  steers,  broilers,  dairying,  modem 
bungalow,  plenty  good  buildings,  poultry  equipment, 
new  furniture,  W.  I.  Rhoades,  Marydel,  Md. _ 

FOR  Sale:  10,000  bushel  apple  farm,  large  colonial 
house  on  85  acre  farm.  H.  E.  Anderson,  21  Maple 
St.,  Danielson,  Conn.  Telephone  340.  Real  Estate, 


COUNTRY  estate:  96  acres,  modem  dwelling,  care¬ 
takers  dwelling,  two  barns,  private  pond,  picnic 
pavilion,  pine  grove,  ideal  boys  camp  site,  riding 
academy;  near  Lake  Winola,  15  miles  Scranton.  Floyd 
A.  Dymond,  Tunkliannock,  Penna. 


VILLAGE  poultry  farm  in  Chenango  River  Valley. 

15-26  acres,  large  hen  house  and  brooder  houses, 
bam,  garage,  shop,  modem  house,  buildings  A-l 
condition;  fruit,  berries,  landscaped  lawns.  Descrip¬ 
tion  on  request.  Direct  from  owner.  Eugene  Finch, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 

RESORT,  good  business.  Accommodates  40  people. 

Chance  for  development  to  200.  Bight  acres,  brook. 
$25,000.  Must  sell,  old  age.  K*.  Sinko,  Ulster  Park, 
New  York. 

GREENHOUSES  long  established,  stocked,  equipped, 
small  dwelling,  four  acres  (more  available)  $9,000. 
George  Collcster,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SIX  lots  $600  each;  New  Hyde  Park,  Long  Island. 
Mrs.  Katz,  237  Hewes  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Rent:  Modern  furnished  apartment.  Summer 
months;  near  river,  fishing,  swimming.  Riverside 
Farm,  Woodstock,  Va. 

A  COUNTRY  cottage  with  one  acre  of  tillable  garden 
soil  and  206  fit.  river  fronitaget  Newly  decorated!  bunga¬ 
low  type  residence  of  five  rooms  and  bath.  Insulated. 
W’ired  for  electric  range.  Located  20  minutes  from 
two  capital  district  cities.  Low  taxes.  Free  and  clear 
title.  Possession  at  once.  Approximately  $1,500  cash 
required,  balance  of  $4,400  like  rent.  Descriptive 
circular  on  request.  Write  J.  Carney,  (Owner)  91  N. 
Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 

K1NDERHOOK,  N.  Y.  (Columbia  County)  10  tillable 

acres,  with  trout  stream  ^nd  natural  basin  for 
private  pool.  Part  of  old  orchard,  excellent  basement 
barn.  Ideal  for  conversion  to  residence.  Electricity  and 
mall  service.  Taxes  $25;  $500  cash,  balance  like  rent. 
Possession  at  once.  Write  J.  Carney,  (Owner)  91  N 
Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 

104  ACRES,  fully  equipped,  14  head  cattle,  two 

horses,  two  family  dwelling,  lights,  bath,  hard 
road,  private  pond,  26  miles  Tunkliannock.  Immediate 
possession.  Bargain.  Floyd  A.  Dymond,  Tunkhannock, 
Penna. 

ERIE  County  Pennsylvania,  66  acres,  good  pasture, 

timberland,  400  bucket  sugar  bush.  Buildings,  ex¬ 
cellent  repair.  Modem  conveniences.  Four  miles  from 
viiiage.  School  bus,  milk  route.  $5,000.  Immediate 
possession.  Norris  Edwards,  Wattsburg.  Pa. 

174  ACRES,  45  cow  dairy  farm.  Northern  New  York 

Modern  buildings,  electricity,  bath,  plenty  water; 
beautiful  level  tractor  meadows;  milking  machine, 
eight  can  cooler,  team,  horses,  one  cow,  all  farm 
tools,  grain  sowed,  on  improved  road;  best  buy  in 
New  York  State  on  account  of  old  age.  Price  $5,000 
for  quick  sale.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
BOX  5399,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WQODBRIDGE,  Connecticut:  Five  miles  from  New 

Haven.  24  acres  high  rolling  land.  Brook.  Improved 
six  room  house.  Double  garage.  Herbert  Wells, 
Southbury,  Conn. 

FOR  Sale:  20  acre  poultry  farm,  located  In  Montague 

Sussex  County,  N.  J.  Capacity  2,800  layers,  all  new 
coops;  also  brooder  for  1,000  chicks,  ranges;  also 
turkey  brooder  house  and  wire  runs  for  200  turkeys. 
Our  own  artesian  well;  everything  automatic.  Light3 
and  water,  a  three  car  garage  an  egg  room,  our  18 
room  house,  steam  heat,  bath,  bottled  gas,  beautiful 
lawn  with  shade  trees.  This  house  is  fully  occupied 
all  Summer  with  boarders.  Wholesale  and  retail  egg 
route;  a  lifetime  investment.  For  full  particulars 
write  or  apply  to  John  J.  Mayer,  R.  D.  1,  Port  Jervis. 
New  York. 

230  ACRE  farm  on  improved  highway;  two-story,  10- 

room  house,  furnace  heat,  electric  lights,  and  bath 
Approximately  40x100  foot  basement  bam,  granary, 
poultry  house,  tool  house,  etc.  Price  $33,000  in¬ 
cluding  36  head  of  livestock,  horses,  poultry,  farm 
equipment  Including  tractor  and  tractor  equipment. 
Write  for  pictures  and  complete  descriptions,  Craine 
and  Miner,  Licensed  Real  Estate  Brokers,  Sherburne, 
New  York. 

CANADIAN  apple  orchard,  700  McIntosh  trees.  Com¬ 
plete  equipment  for  spraying,  harvesting,  packing, 
shipping;  annual  crop  averages  four  carloads.  25  acres 
Advantageously  situated  on  beautiful  St.  Lawrence 
River,  directly  opposite  American  border,  on  Montreal- 
Toronto  highway.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  Ameri¬ 
can  investment  in  attractive  Canadian  country  property 
with  low  upkeep  costs.  Drive  up,  see  for  yourself 
Broadview  Fruit  Farm,  Iroquois,  Ontario. 

PI  REBREU  Guernsey  stocked  farm,  21  milkers,  8 

bred  heifers,  4  fall  calves,  bull,  making  6  cans 
milk,  test  5 :0,  state  road,  stream,  woods,  tillable 
land  level,  good  buildings,  electric  cooler  and  milker, 
silo,  Farmall  tractor  on  rubber,  attachments,  other 
good  machinery,  horses,  94  acres,  100  hens,  good 
reason  for  selling.  $19,500,  half  cash.  J.  Earl  Hay. 
realtor,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

MAINE;  375  acres,  100  cleared,  balance  valuable 

timber,  house,  barn,  spring  water,  good  fruit, 
poultry,  dairy,  beef  farm,  health  resort  or  hunting 
lodge;  $3,500  cash,  immediate  possession.  BOX  5400, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

ENJOY  Your  vacation  in  clean,  quiet,  modem  farm 
home.  Best  of  beds  and  board.  Adults  only.  Whitney 
Homestead,  Susquehanna,  Pennsylvania. 

SPEND  your  vacation  on  a  real  farm.  Beautiful 
scenery,  sight  seeing  trips  into  the  mountains, 
swimming,  fishing,  boating,  modern  conveniences. 
Haagen  Farms,  Beech  Creek,  Pa.  Tel.  Mill  Hall  6512 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 

BOARDERS  Wanted;  Conveniences,  home  cooking. 
Mrs.  Bert  Goodwin.  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Aged  pensioner.  Pleasant  rooms,  good 

beds  and  meals;  reasonable.  R.  Deamer,  West 
Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

WILL  board  two  children  on  small  farm.  William 
Lauer,  Route  1,  Old  Tappan,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Occasional,  private  country  board;  two 

adults.  N.  Gallagher,  3002  Perry  Ave.,  New  York 
58,  N.  Y. 

WILL  give  country  board  for  Summer  to  boy  or  girl 

for  light  work  on  dairy  farm,  some  pay.  E.  A. 
Foote,  The  Foote  Hills,  Unionville,  N.  Y. 

TWO  mothers,  two  children  each,  desire1  farm,  swim¬ 

ming,  good  simple  food,  for  July;  husbands  week¬ 
ends.  Bram,  627  Barbey  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLEAGED,  Christian  gentleman,  desires  room 

and  board  one  week,  small  private  family.  Reason¬ 
able.  BOX  5403,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY'S  Golden  honey  contains  no  buckwheat  or 
other  strong  flavored  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.85;  10  lbs. 
$5.56  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  New  York. 

HONEY:  Guaranteed  eastern  United  States  honey. 

Regular  Gibson  quality  pure  clover  or  wildfiower. 

5  lbs.  $2.85.  Postage  prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 

maple  sugar  $5.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction.  Vt. 

PURE  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  strawberry,  pineapple. 

grape,  raspberry.  Pound  jars.  Assortment  6  to  box 
$3.50.  Clover-blend  honey  5  lbs.  $2.85.  C.O.D.  David 
Shields,  7  East  Clinton  Ave.,  Oaklyn,  N.  J. 

PURE  maple  sugar:  5  lb.  tins  $5.50.  Small  assorted 

cakes  $1.25  lb.  prepaid.  Insured  third  zone.  No 
syrup.  C.  L.  Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

BACON ;  Country  cured,  55  cents  pound  prepaid. 

Lester  Bartles,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

HONEY:  100%  pure  white  clover.  5  lbs.  $2.50;  12 

lbs.  $5.75:  60  lbs.  at  35c  lb.  Wild  flower  5  lbs. 
$1.98;  12  lbs.  $4.70;  60  lbs.  at  30c  lb.  All  postpaid. 
Free  sample.  Bees,  State  Inspected  $12  a  hive.  Busy 
Bee  Farm,  North  Abington,  Mass. 

NECTAR  Brand  honey,  1947  crop  clover  ready  in 

July.  5  lb.  pail  postpaid  to  150  mile  zone  $2.00; 
300  miles  $2,05;  600  miles  $2.15.  6  5-lb.  pails  by  ex¬ 
press  not  prepaid  $11.50.  Orders  filled  in  rotation  re¬ 
ceived.  No  C.O.D.  Honey  Brook  Apiaries,  Coxsackie, 
New  York. 

DELICIOUS  oranges  $4.60  bushel;  grapefruits  $4.10 
prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  425 . 


WHICH  OF  THESE  QUONSETS 
IS  RIGHT  FOR  YOU? 


Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  Quonset 
dealer  and  find  out  about  these  all-steel, 
low-cost  buildings.  They  go  up  fast, 
require  less  maintenance.  Quonsets  are 
easy  to  adapt  to  your  particular  needs 
because  you  nail  materials  directly  to 
the  Patented  nailing  groove  in  Stran-Stee! 
framing  members.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  name  of  your  local  Quonset  dealer, 
write  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation. 


“ Last  winter  our  lowest  outside  temperature  was  18°  below 
zero,”  Mr.  Killius  reported.  On  that  day  the  temperature  inside 
the  Quonsets  was  50  degrees  — all  the  heat  provided  by  the 
birds’  body  warmth.  Mr.  Killius  plans  to  equip  his  new  Quonsets 
with  an  air-intake  system,  which  should  make  them  even  more 
satisfactory  for  his  purposes. 


QUONSET  40 


"Easy  to  fix  up  the  way  you  want  them”  says  Charles  H.  Killius  of  Marshall,  Minnesota. 
Each  Quonset  was  erected  on  a  concrete  slab  providing  the  foundation  and  floor. 
Buildings  were  insulated  between  the  exterior  steel  sheeting  and  the  interior  lining  of 
wooden  planks,  nailed  directly  to  the  Stran-Steel  framing  members.  In  addition  to 
end-wall  windows,  eight  windows  were  installed  in  the  side  wall  for  light  and  ventilation. 


Charles  H.  Killius  has  been  a  breeder 
of  White  Leghorns  for  40  years. 

He  is  the  owner  of  the  Killius  Hatchery 
and  Breeding  Farms,  located  at 
Marshall,  Minnesota,  and  operates  his 
business  with  a  stock  of  6,000  birds. 

When  Mr.  Killius  expanded  his  busi¬ 
ness,  he  purchased  three  Quonset  20’s. 
Each  is  20  by  108  feet  and  shelters  1,000 
birds.  The  buildings  were  erected  by 
the  local  Quonset  dealer,  but  were 
insulated  and  adapted  for  hatchery 


purposes  by  the  farm’s  operating  staff. 

Mr.  Killius  says :  “My  wide  experience 
with  farm  buildings  of  all  types  makes 
me  lean  toward  steel.  I’ve  found  that 
it’s  cheaper,  and  if  taken  care  of, 
will  outlast  other  kinds.  We  like  the 
Quonsets  particularly  because  they 
give  more  room  for  the  money  and 


have  less  waste  space, 

Mr.  Killius  plans  on  adding  additional 
Quonsets  to  replace  wooden  buildings 
and  provide  further  expansion. 


Charles  Fishel  owns  a  1700-acre  sheep  ranch  in 
Belle  Fourche,  South  Dakota.  To  shelter  150  ewes 
during  the  winter  months  and  the  lambing  season, 
Mr.  Fishel  built  this  Quonset  24  —  60  feet  long, 
with  two  sections  open  in  front.  Well  satisfied, 
he  plans  to  extend  the  Quonset  another  60  feet. 


Ira  Bannister  is  a  beef-cattle  farmer  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  near  Sloansville,  N.  Y.  His 
Quonset  40  houses  30  Aberdeen  Angus  high-grade 
cattle.  Mr.  Bannister  made  use  of  his  own  step¬ 
saving  ideas  in  the  arrangement  of  hayrack  and 
feeder  trough,  which  are  attached  to  a  walk  along 
the  wall  and  connected  with  the  silo.  “Like  it? 
I’ll  say  I  do,”  is  Mr.  Bannister’s  comment  on  his 
Quonset  40. 


*RES.  O.  S.  PAT.  OF**' 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steei  Division  •  Dept.  7  .  Penobscot  Building  «  Detroit  26.  Mich. 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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Why  Milk  Pasteurization? 

The  Harvest  is  a  Barren  One 

By  Jean  Bullitt  Darlington 


IN  the  first  article  in  this  series,  “Sowing 
the  Seeds  of  Fear”  (The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  March  15,  1947),  the  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  propaganda  against  raw  milk  was 
analyzed  and  shown  to  be  without  any  foun¬ 
dation  in  fact.  The  analysis  was  directed  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  articles  published  in  Ladies 
Home  Journal  (December  1944),  Coronet 
(May  1945),  The  Progressive  (July  15,  1946), 
and  The  Reader's  Digest  (August  1946).  The 
second  article,  “Plowing  Under  the  Truth” 
(The  Rural  New-Yorker,  May  3,  1947),  re¬ 
vealed  some  of  the  startling  omissions,  inno¬ 
cent  and  otherwise,  indulged  in  by  these 
writers,  as  a  result  of  which  they  attempted 
to  distort  or  conceal  the  nutritional  superiority 
of  raw  milk. 

Having  disposed  of  both  this  positive  and 
negative  propaganda,  we  now  come  to  an 
analysis  of  the  final  objective  urged  by  these 
propagandists — universal  milk  pasteurization, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code  as  a  means 
to  that  end.  Both  these  goals  are  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  urged  by  Milton  Mackaye  ( Ladies  Home 
Journal )  and  Holman  Harvey  (The  Pro¬ 
gressive  and  The  Reader’s  Digest),  but  Dr. 
Harold  J.  Harris  (Coronet),  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  while  favoring 
universal  pasteurization,  makes  no  mention  of 
this  Ordinance.  Mr.  Mackaye  says: 

“The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  has  a  Model 
Ordinance  on  milk  sanitation  which  any  com¬ 
munity  can  get  by  writing  for  it  but  the  situ¬ 
ation  all  over  the  country  [presumably  by  the 
absence  of  the  ordinance]  is  still  dangerously 
spotty.”  (Brackets  mine) . 

Mr.  Harvey’s  support  of  the  Ordinance  is 
a  little  more  direct  than  Mr.  Mackaye’s. 
He  says: 

“Back  in  1923  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
drew  up  a  reasonably  liberal  standard  Milk 
Ordinance  which  communities  might  voluntarily 
adopt  to  protect  their  milk  supplies.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  established  basic  sanitary  procedures  and 
set  up  and  defined  various  standard  grades.  .  . 

It  would  be  a  big  step  forward  if  every  state 
adopted  the  standard  Milk  Ordinance.” 

Of  course  the  reader  inference  desired  by 
both  these  men  is  that  in  those  communities 
where  this  Ordinance  is  in  effect,  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  people  contracting  milk-borne 
disease,  a  conclusion  which,  as  will  presently 
be  shown,  is  not  true.  Mr.  Harvey  does,  how¬ 
ever,  admit  the  present  discouraging  status 
of  the  Ordinance  in  these  words: 

“Today,  despite,  the  unremitting  efforts  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  induce  municipal  au¬ 
thorities  to  adopt  this  fundamental  ordinance, 
it  has  been  accepted  by  only  1,172  communities, 
fewer  than  one  in  five.  They  have,  however,  a 
population  of  26,770,000.  .  .  .  Even  in  those 
communities  that  have  protected  their  citizens 
by  adopting  this  ordinance,  the  record  of  enforce¬ 
ment  is  shockingly  low.  In  no  year  have  more 
than  164  of  them  —  14  per  cent  —  had  better  than 
90  per  cent  enforcement.  In  many  cases  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  once  adopted,  has  lapsed  with  time  and 
is  today  a  dead  letter.”  (The  Reader’s  Digest, 
Aug.  1946,  condensed  this  quotation). 

He  then  attempts  to  explain  this  failure  as 
the  result  of  “changes  in  local  administrations, 
pressure  from  farmers’  groups,  and  simple 
inertia.”  The  actual  fact  is  that  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Model  Ordinance  is  a  poor 
regulation  that  tends  to  encourage  inferior 
milk  production.  An  examination  of  the 
Ordinance  itself  demonstrates  this  very 
clearly.  (53) 

This  Ordinance  makes  provision,  not  for 
one,  but  for  three  grades  of  raw  milk:  Grade 
A  raw*,  requiring,  among  other  things,  the 
tuberculin  and  Bang’s  tests  for  cattle,  which 
insure  the  protection  of  farm  workers  as  well 
as  milk  drinkers  from  tuberculosis  and  un- 
dulant  fever;  Grade  B  raw**,  with  no  re¬ 
quirement  for  Bang’s  testing  of  cattle,  and 


*The  test  of  clean  milk  and  careful,  sanitary  milk 
production  is  the  number  of  bacteria  the  milk  con¬ 
tains.  In  all  milk  regulations,  there  is  a  bacteria 
count  limit  set  which  will  confirm  the  apparent 
compliance  with  the  regulations  as  prescribed.  The 
allowance  for  Grade  A  raw  set  by  the  Model  Ordi¬ 
nance  is  50,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

**  Grade  B  raw  is  permitted  to  have  a  count  as  high 
as  1,000,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.;  a  disgraceful  score  for 
any  farm  producing  milk. 


[Ed.  —  This  is  the  third  and  final  installment  of 
a  series  of  three  articles.] 


therefore  no  protection  for  either  of  these 
groups;  and  finally,  Grade  C  raw  milk,  which 
has  no  sanitary  requirements  whatsoever,  not 
even  to  Bang’s  testing  nor  bacteria  count. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  effort  that  has 
been  made  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  to  totally  eliminate  the  sale  of  all  raw 
milk,  what  explanation  is  there  for  this  un¬ 
believable  inconsistency  of  making  provision 
for  these  inferior  raw  grades?  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Ordinance  (page  96)  in  the  following 
words: 

“Pasteurization  is  the  only  measure  which  if 
properly  applied  to  all  milk  will  prevent  all 
milk-borne  disease.  ...  It  may  be  asked,  if  the 
above  is  true,  why  the  Public  Health  Service 
Milk  Ordinance  does  not  require  the  pasteuri¬ 
zation  of  all  milk.  The  answer  is  simply  that  if 
the  ordinance  were  so  worded  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  cities  could  be  induced  to  adopt  it. 

It  was  considered  wiser  to  frame  the  ordinance 
so  as  to  make  it  adaptable  not  only  to  cities 
which  were  ready  for  pasteurization  of  all  milk 
but  also  to  the  many  other  communities  in  which 
there  still  persists  a  strong  sentiment  against 
pasteurization.”  (53) 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  a  cowardly 
lack  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  evidence  shows 
it  has  reaped  its  own  rewards.  Certainly  there 
can  be  no  defense,  logical  or  ethical,  for  en¬ 
couraging  something  that  it  is  desired  to 
eliminate,  and  the  fact  that  “fewer  than  one 
in  five  communities”  have  adopted  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  after  it  has  been  urged  for  the  past  23 
years,  should  have  long  ago  convinced  its 
sponsors  of  the  fallacy  of  their  own  position. 
So  much  then  for  the  raw  milk  provisions 
of  the  Ordinance. 

As  to  the  regulations  in  the  same  Ordinance 
affecting  pasteurized  milk,  we  find  severe 
condemnation  from  no  less  an  authority  than 
Dr.  C.  E.  North.  Dr.  North  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Milk  Standards 
which  pioneered  from  1910  to  1921  in  the  field 
of  milk  grading.  This  is  what  Dr.  North  has 
to  say  of  the  Ordinance  in  relation  to  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk: 

“The  Commission  on  Milk  Standards,  and  the 
cities  and  States  following  its  recommendations, 
make  the  test  for  bacteria  on  the  dealer’s  raw 
milk  before  pasteurization  the  critical  test  on 
which  the  grading  of  milk  is  based.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  mixed  raw  milk  in  the  dealer’s  posses¬ 
sion  decides  its  grade.  In  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  ‘Milk  Ordinance  and  Code’  no  standard 
for  the  dealer’s  raw  milk  is  required.  .  .  The 
most  cardinal  of  all  principles  agreed  upon  by 
the  authorities  who  originated  Grade  A  milk 
was  that  the  determination  of  the  grade  into 
which  any  milk  is  classed  must  be  based  on  the 
bacterial  plate  count  of  the  raw  milk  before 
pasteurization.  It  was  recognized  that  pasteur¬ 
izers  often  make  very  dirty  milk  look  like  clean 
milk.  All  bacteriologists  on  the  Commission 
agreed  that  tests  of  the  milk  after  pasteurization 
were  a  most  unreliable  indicator  of  the  bacteria 
in  milk  before  pasteurization,  since  many  species 
are  easily  killed  by  heat.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  test  of  raw  milk  before  pasteurization,  is 
the  most  certain  of  all  indicators  of  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  milk  in  the  production  and  hand¬ 
ling  and  of  its  age  and  the  temperature  at  which 
it  has  been  kept.  To  substitute  inspections  of 
dealers’  machinery  and  score  cards  for  this  test 
only  dodges  the  real  issue.  If  sanitation  means 
anything,  it  means  technique.  If  sanitary  tech¬ 
nique  has  been  practiced,  it  should  result  in  sani¬ 
tary  milk.  Therefore  the  test  of  the  milk  is  the 
test  for  sanitation.  A  standard  for  the  raw  milk 
before  it  is  pasteurized  is  a  standard  for  sani¬ 
tation.”  (54)  (Italics  mine). 

With  such  a  full  and  complete  statement 
from  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Dr.  North 
on  the  woeful  lack  of  adequate  supervision 
of  milk  produced  for  pasteurization,  there  is 
nothing  further  that  need  be  said,  other  than 
to  point  out  that  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  has  done  nothing  to  meet  the  criticism, 
nothing  to  follow  the  constructive  suggestions, 
made  by  Dr.  North.  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
this  Ordinance  does  little,  if  anything,  to  in¬ 
sure  clean  milk  production  or,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  insure  the  very  objective  for  which 
it  has  been  so  widely  advocated,  namely, 
universal  pasteurization. 

Frankly,  however,  it  matters  very  little 
whether  or  not  the  Ordinance  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  pasteurization,  because  pasteuri¬ 
zation  is  not,  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
health,  a  proper  goal  anyway.  This  is  readily 
ascertainable  from  the  Public  Health  Service’s 
own  annual  reports.  (12)  These  reports,  com¬ 
piled  and  published  annually,  consist  of  a  col¬ 
umn  table,  giving  the  kind  of  disease,  the  num¬ 
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ber  of  cases  in,  and  deaths  from  each  outbreak 
and  other  pertinent  data,  including  the  kind  of 
milk  or  milk  product  to  which  such  disease 
has  been  attributed,  and  a  column  designating 
whether  such  milk  was  raw  or  pasteurized 
The  designation  “Raw”  appearing  fii  the 
column  headed  “Raw  or  Pasteurized”  indicates 
that  the  reported  outbreak  was  attributed  to 
the  consumption  of  milk  from: 

(a)  Any  raw  milk  produced  for  sale  by  a 
licensed  milk  producer,  complying  with  regu¬ 
lations  and  inspections  which  vary  from  city  to 
city  and  from  state  to  state,  from  the  lax  to  the 
stringent; 

(b)  Any  raw  milk  from  privately  owned  cows 
and  goats,  which  are  under  no  inspection  or  con¬ 
trol  whatsoever,  with  the  single  exception  of  tu¬ 
berculin  testing,  made  compulsory  by  Federal 
statute; 

(c)  Any  raw  milk  which  may  have  been  con¬ 
sumed  on  farms  which  are  producing  milk  for 
pasteurization,  with  few  or  no  standards  for 
clean  production;  or 

(d)  Any  raw  milk  of  still  lower  grade,  suit¬ 
able  only  for  manufacture. 

The  designation  “Pasteurized”  indicates  that 
the  reported  outbreak  was  attributed  to  milk 
all  of  which  is  under  inspection  and  control; 
for  pasteurization  is  rarely,  if  ever,  done  un¬ 
less  official  action  requires  it. 

The  cases  reported  are  shown  to  have  come 
from  contamination  not  only  in  the  milking, 
but  in  the  processing,  bottling,  distribution  and 
manufacture  of  over  50  billion  quarts  of  milk 
a  year,  the  product  of  over  25  million  cows, 
and  many  goats,  produced  on  four  and  a  half 
million  farms  and  distributed  by  thousands  of 
dealers  to  140  million  people  in  the  United 
States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico.  In 
addition,  disease  is  reported  which  may  have 
been  caused  through  contamination  by  hand¬ 
lers  in  all  of  the  nation’s  25  million  homes 
and  in  its  many  institutions. 

It  will  be  a  rewarding  experience  and  a 
valuable  antidote  for  any  frightened  reader 
of  milk  propaganda  to  examine  these  Public 
Health  reports  carefully.  If  the  scare  technique 
employed  by  Messrs.  Mackaye,  Harris  and 
Harvey  has  led  some  to  the  belief  that  pasteur¬ 
ization  is  the  only  way  to  insure  a  disease- 
free  milk  supply,  he  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  many  milk-borne  diseases  are  traced  to 
pasteurized  milk;  some  of  them  being  traced 
to  improper  handling  and  “under  pasteuri¬ 
zation,”  and  others  to  milk  which  was  con¬ 
taminated  prior  to  pasteurization,  so  that  even 
proper  pasteurization  did  not  prevent  them. 

According  to  the  latest  of  these  annual  re¬ 
ports,  there  were  1,492  cases  and  nine  deaths 
from  pasteurized  milk  in  1945,  while  from 
raw  milk  there  were  450  cases  and  six  deaths. 
Here  are  the  figures  taken  from  the  1945  re¬ 
port  for  comparison  with  the  1944  figures 
previously  published  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  (March  15,  1947,  p.  233): 


Kind  of  Milk 

Cases 

Deaths 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Raw  Milk . 

430 

2  dipththeria,  4  typhoid 

1  typhoid 

Pasteurized  Milk . 

.  .1492 

224 

9  food  poisoning 

Past,  and  Raw . 

0 

3 

Ice  Cream  Raw . 

9 

24 

lee  Cream  Past . 

0 

145 

lee  Cream  Unknown . .  . 

0 

65 

2  diarrhea 

Hospital  Formula . 

9 

43 

1  gastroenteritis 

Evaporated  Milk . 

0 

10 

17  typhoid 

Cheeses  . 

505 

1  food  poisoning 

2275 

1449 

17 

20 

Is  not  this  latest  report  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  itself  a  more  than  sufficient 
answer  to  the  oft  repeated  propagandist  re~ 
frain  that  pasteurization  will  prevent  all  milk- 
borne  disease?  If  the  further  argument  be  ad¬ 
vanced  that  pasteurization,  if  properly  applied* 
will  always  be  a  cure-all,  attention  is  called 
to  one  of  a  number  of  cases  which  clearly  re¬ 
fute  this  claim,  and  which  is  also  included  m 
the  1945  report.  Concerning  an  epidemic  of 
300  cases  of  food  poisoning  in  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona,  the  report  reads:  “Pasteurization  chaits 
for  July  26  show  milk  was  properly  pasteur¬ 
ized  and  leads  to  assumption  that  toxin  was 
produced  in  milk  while  it  was  stored  withou 
proper  refrigeration  and  was  not  completely 
destroyed  by  pasteurization.”  Also  included  m 
the  same  1945  report  is  a  single  epidemic 


gastroenteritis  in  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  m 


which 


there  were  468  cases  and  nine  deaths  trace 
to  the  drinking  of  pasteurized  milk  due  o 
“insanitary  conditions  in  dairies,  unsterilize 
bottles,  improper  pasteurization.”  That  sing 
epidemic  in  which  more  cases  and  dea 
occurred  than  ,  were  attributed  to  1  a  t 
milk  in  the  entire  year,  serves  to  point  ou 
the  utter  stupidity  of  current  milk  ordinance 
which  provide  lower  sanitary  requiremen 
for  the  production  of  milk  which  is  to 
pasteurized  than  for  milk  which  is  to 
consumed  raw.  (Cont’d  on  Page  4 
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The  Garden  in  July 

•rv  the  middle  of  the  Summer  many 
f  die  early  crops  will  be  finished.  It 
?  a  good  plan  to  have  these  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  by  themselves  so  that  the  plot  can 
he  turned  over  and  used  for  late 
vegetables.  July  is  the  time  to  make 
additional  plantings  of  green  and 
vellovv  bush  beans,  carrots,  beets  and 
white  and  yellow  turnips.  Late  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprouts  plants 
can  be  transplanted  from  sowings  made 
in  late  May  or  early  June  to  their 
permanent  location.  In  Southern  New 
England  midseason  and  early  varieties 
0f  sweet  corn  can  be  sown  up  to  early 
July-  after  that  date  sweet  corn  is  a 
gamble.  In  a  good  Fall  growing  season 
plantings  as  late  as  July  15  will  often 
mature  before  frost,  but  these  cannot 
be  guaranteed.  Cucumbers,  corn,  and 
Straightneck  and  Acorn  squash  can  be 
planted  July  1  and  will  usually  mature 
a  crop  before  frost. 

Avoid  turning  under  large  amounts 
of  plant  residues  and  weeds.  It  is  better 
to  remove  these  and  use  them  for 
mulching  or  put  them  in  the  compost 
pile.  In  dry  soils  these  materials  decay 
slowly  and  may  be  injurious  to  the 
crops  immediately  following.  Corn 
stalks  that  are  usually  infested  with 
corn  borers  must  be  covered  with  soil 
or  burned.  Otherwise  the  borers  will 
migrate  to  the  tomatoes,  peppers,  and 
beans  and  cause  considerable  damage. 
The  second  brood  from  early  plantings 
of  sweet  corn  are  very  destructive  to 
the  late  crop  of  corn  and  other  plants. 
Corn  planted  after  June  1  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  New  York  City  should  be 
treated  with  DDT,  rotenone  or  nicotine 
for  borers.  The  corn  ear  worm  also 
often  infests  late  plantings  of  sweet 
corn.  Dusting  the  silks  with  DDT  or 
applying  mineral  oil  to  the  silks  when 
they  first  begin  to  wilt,  will  control 
these.  Clipping  an  inch  off  the  tips  of 
the  ears  when  the  silks  turn  brown  is 
also  often  effective.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  silks  and  the  worms  feed  in  the 
tips  of  the  ear  shoots  before  they  reach 
the  tip  of  the  ear. 

July  is  the  month  to  control  the 
squash  vine  borer  that  causes  so  much 
trouble  later.  Dust  or  spray  the  main 
stems  and  leaf  stalks  near  the  base  of 
the  plants  with  rotenone  or  cryolite 
once  a  week,  giving  four  applications. 
Bean  beetles  are  most  active  at  this 
time  but  are  easily  controlled  by  the 
same  materials  if  applied  to  the  under¬ 
sides  of  the  leaves. 

If  the  soil  has  been  well  fertilized 
and  systematically  cultivated  weeds 
should  not  be  a  serious  problem  in  mid¬ 
summer.  Most  crops  will  shade  the 
ground  sufficiently  to  keep  down  weed 
growth.  New  plantings  will  need 
thorough  cultivation  and  perhaps  addi¬ 
tional  fertilization  with  light  applica¬ 
tions  along  the  row  near  the  plants  but 
not  in  contact  with  them.  From  10  to 
20  pounds  of  a  5-10-5  formula  should 
be  ample  for  most  crops.  Light  appli¬ 
cations  of  poultry  manure  may  be 
made  during  the  Summer  as  this  ma¬ 
terial  may  become  available.  Wood 
ashes  are  good  for  all  of  the  vine  crops 
as  well  as  late  cabbage  and  related 
plants. 

Strawberries  are  through  bearing  in 
July.  The  best  practice  is  to  turn  the 
old  plants  under  and  use  this  area  for 
other  plantings,  and  set  a  new  bed 
rfij  Spring  or  Fall  in  a  new  location. 
Old  beds  that  are  making  a  thrifty 
growth  may  be  carried  over  for  two  or 
three  years  but  they  will  not  yield  as 
well  as  newly  set  plants.  Old  plantings, 
if  earned  over,  should  be  thinned  to 
a  single  row  of  healthy  plants  about  six 
inches  apart.  Remove  the  other  plants 
with  the  mulching  and  fertilize  the  re¬ 
gaining  plants  and  water  in  dry  spells, 
in  my  experience  it  is  a  poor  practice 
to  turn  under  the  mulching  and  old 
Plants  to  be  discarded  unless  the  field 


can  be  watered;  otherwise  the  soil 
dries  out  and  the  plants  that  are  left 
grow  slowly  and  do  not  make  new 
plants  in  time  to  set  fruit  buds  in 
the  Fall.  New  plantings  of  strawberries 
begin  to  form  runners  in  July.  These 
should  be  trained  to  form  a  solid  row 
of  plants  about  five  inches  apart  first 
and  then  allowed  to  spread  in  a  matted 
row  not  more  than  15  inches  wide. 
Larger  berries  will  be"  obtained  if  the 
runners  are  kept  cut  off  after  a  single 
row  of  plants  has  been  established,  but 
this  is  a  tedious  task  that  seldom  pays 
as  the  total  yields  are  larger  from  the 
narrow  matted  row  with  much  less 
work.  If  you  have  not  tried  some  of 
the  newer  varieties,  by  all  means  plan 
to  set  a  few  this  Fall  or  next  Spring. 
Maytime,  Midland,  Fairpeake,  Star- 
bright,  and  Redstar  are  excellent  in 
quality  and  make  a  good  succession  in 
the  order  named  for  the  home  garden. 
Midland  is  one  of  the  best  for  freezing. 
Robinson  (Scarlet  Beauty)  is  a  heavy 
bearer  of  large  bright  red  berries. 

Milton,  Rideau  and  Washington  red 
raspberries  are  doing  well  here  in 
Southern  Connecticut;  Willamette  often 
winter  kills.  D.  F.  Jones 


Organic  and  Chemical 
Fertilizers 

I  am  glad  to  give  your  magazine 
credit  for  pointing  out,  in  your  April 
19  editorial,  what  good  action  bacteria 
has  in  the  soil.  These  are  the  true 
workers  of  the  soil.  Without  them  we 
could  never  have  a  healthy  soil.  I  am 
a  convert  of  the  all-organic  school.  In 
my  farming  I  use  only  compost  and 
organic  fertilizing  materials. 

I  even  buy  earthworms  or  earth- 
workers  for  my  compost  piles.  These 
and  the  bacteria  are  what  turn  our 
fertilizing  elements  into  fungi  so  the 
plant  roots  can  get  hold  of  same.  It  is 
good  to  see  you  giving  credit  part  way 
to  the  facts  as  found  out  by  the  organic 
school,  even  though  you  don’t  go  all 
the  way  and  tell  that  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers  and  poison  sprays  are  killing  our 
soils  and  thus  the  human  race  and  our 
farm  animals.  c.  n.  t. 

Our  soils  at  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  where  we  have  used  both 
organic  matter  and  chemical  fertilizers 
for  many  years,  have  an  abundant 
earthworm  population.  They  are  in 
excellent  physical  condition  and  pro¬ 
duce  good  yields.  Last  year  we  obtained 
181  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on  one  of 
our  plots. 

In  a  small  garden  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  adequate  fertility  by  the  use 
of  compost,  manure  and  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  residues  and  by-products.  But  for 
the  farmer  and  market  gardener,  these 
are  too  difficult  to  obtain  and  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  use  for  his  entire  source  of 
plant  nutrients.  The  man  who  has  to 
make  a  living  from  the  soil  must  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  fertility  level  as 
economically  as  possible.  The  best 
practice  seems  to  be  to  use  both  kinds 
of  fertilizers  and  this  is  what  is 
actualy  being  done  on  most  farms  in 
the  United  States.  d.  f.  j. 

Community  Leadership 
Meeting 

The  Institute  of  Community  Leader¬ 
ship,  sponsored  by  the  N.  Y.  State 
Citizens’  Council  of  The  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  will  hold  its  third 
annual  meeting  July  9-18  at  the 
Manlius  School,  Manlius,  N.  Y.  Dis¬ 
cussion  forums  will  be  addressed  by 
Edward  C.  Lindeman,  Everett  N.  Case 
and  well  known  leaders  of  agriculture, 
industry  and  labor.  Information  as  to 
reservations  and  details  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Milford  D.  Fahey,  New  York  State 
Citizens’  Council,  309  South  McBride 
St.,  Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 
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e  new  Jumbo  Pack  apple  cartons,  with  Pliofilm  windows  on  sides  and  top, 
jurnish  the  display  needed  to  stimulate  consumer  interest. 


Here’s  what  Farm -Tested 
products  mean  to 

New  York  State  Farmers 


You  won’t  have  to  go  far  to  find  out 
why  Amoco  Farm-Tested  products  pay 
out  where  it  counts — on  the  farm. 


Right  near  you  in  your  own  county, 
you’ll  find  successful  operators  getting 
more  for  their  money  by  making  it 
Amoco  all  the  way. 


From  Maine  to  Florida,  Amoco 
products  have  been  tested  where  it 
counts — on  the  farms.  Everything  that 
wears  that  good  Amoco  name— all  the 
way  from  motor  fuels  and  oil  to  tires 
and  batteries — has  been  proved  better 
in  use  on  farms . 

Have  a  talk  with  the  man  who 
handles  Amoco  products  in  your  dis¬ 
trict.  He’ll  show  you  why  it  will  pay 
you  to  go  Amoco  all  the  way  on  you? 
farm. 


FREE  LUBRICATION  SURVEY 

"  '  1  —  1  -  ■  ■■  — —  1  '  i 

Mail  coupon  today — no  obligation 

American  Oil  Co. 

Farm  Products  Division,  Dept.  RNY-7 
Box  No.  507,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  an  Amoco  Farm  Engineer  to  conduct  a  lubrication  survey  of  my  farm  ; 
equipment.  I  understand  there  will  be  NO  CHARGE  FOR  THIS  SERVICE,  j 
and  that  my  request  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Please  print  name  and  address  plainly. 


S  Name . 

[  Address .  RFD  No .  ! 

s  ■ 

S  Town... . state .  ; 
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AC’S  ASSURE  UTMOST  RELIABILITY 


TRACTORS  START  EASIER 
WITH  TODAY’S  AC  PLUGS 


(a  plus  value  of  " Wider  Heat  Range  per  plug*’) 


Keep  on  extra  set  of  clean  AC’s  on 
hand  to  use  while  you  have  dirty 
plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted  regularly 
of  a  Registered  AC  Cleaning  Station. 


Quicker  starting  and  better  all-’round 
spark  plug  performance  are  the 
direct  results  of  insulators  made  from 
AC’s  superior  ceramic  material,  which 
assures  wider  Heat  Range  per  plug. 
This  material  was  developed  by  AC 
and  made  possible  the  aircraft  plugs 
used  in  bombers  and  fighter  planes 
in  World  War  II. 

These  improved  AC  plugs  reduce 
your  spark  plug  expense.  They  stay 
clean  longer.  They  maintain  engine 
power  over  a  wider  range  of  oper¬ 
ating  conditions,  saving  money  be¬ 
cause  they  make  full  use  of  the  fuel. 
Try  these  longer-lived  AC’s.  They  re¬ 
sist  cracking,  splitting  and  blistering. 
They  adapt  themselves  to  changing 
engine  temperatures,  and  that  means 
sure-fire  performance  for  starting  and 
idling,  as  well  as  for  heavy  loads. 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


U  S  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting  ..NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Arl  Color  Pacies  .  .  .  FREE 


U.  S.  Govt 


We  stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new  fruit 
Tree  Collections  to  encourage  Prompt  Planting 

|  Specials  la  Ho set  and  Shrubs 

NEW  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  wait- 
i 


STARKIKG 
Apple 
(Trademark) 


ing — now  ready  to  help  National  Health:  £  C 
Bred  and  Selected  to  bear  younger. 

Introduced  by  the  wizards  of  horti-  * 

ulture,  Burbank  and  Stark.  Lus- 

_ _  cious  fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra 

flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and 
hardiness  so  they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow. 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System' 
of  grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to  as-  > 
sure  you  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

GLORIOUS  BOOK  OF  CHAMPION  FRUITS  (FREE  while 
they  last)  shows  miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  color  photos. 

"Experts’ Choice’’ Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  20% off — we  standi 
Vs  of  cost  to  encourage  prompt  planting  needed  to  overcome 
shortage.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL  COUPON  today. 


STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  BoxBB17,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


SPARE-TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

— Big  money  weekly.  Ak  Hellrung  made  exceptional 
earnings,  $201.80  in  month  spare  time.  Biggest 
chance  in  years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don’t  miss  chance.  Mall  Coupon  NOW ! 


/ 


✓- 


RNY 


7-5-47 


STARK 


Nurs«iies&  Orchards 
BBVJ  Louisiana,  MO. 
Please  send  1947 
Book  of  Champion 
Fruits. 

Check  here  for  special  10- 
proposition. 

Check  here  for  special  over  20-1 
proposition* 


Name 


/  St.  or  R.F.D.. 


Check  here  II  interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  (or  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees 


When  you  "write  advertisers  mention  The  R.~  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Sweet  Potato  Sprouts 

I  am  trying  to  grow  some  sweet 
potatoes.  I  picked  out  some  that  were 
sprouted  a  little  and  put  them  in  dirt. 
They  have  been  kept  where  it  is  warm, 
under  the  stove  or  in  the  window  and 
have  been  there  about  three  weeks. 
The  sprouts  have  not  grown  any  more. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble  with  them? 
Are  they  supposed  to  be  left  whole  or 
cut  like  other  potatoes?  J.  a.  m. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  grown  from 
sprouts  that  are  produced  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  Clean,  healthy  roots  are 
cut  in  half,  lengthwise  and  placed  cut 
side  down  in.  clean  sand  and  covered 
about  one  inch  deep.  They  must  be 
kept  moist  and  quite  warm,  75  to  85 
degrees  F.  Sprouts  are  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting  when  from  five  to  six  inches 
above  the  sand,  and  these  should  de¬ 
velop  to  that  size  in  about  four  weeks. 


Pruning  Tomatoes 

Is  it  advisable  to  prune  tomato 
plants?  a.  l. 

Tomatoes  are  commonly  trained  to 
one  or  two  stems  and  tied  to  stakes  or 
some  form  of  trellis.  When  this  is  done, 
all  of  the  branches  that  appear  just 
above  the  base  of  each  leaf  should  be 
broken  about  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
being  careful  not  to  injure  the  blossom 
shoots.  The  main  stems  are  then  tied 
to  the  stakes  or  trellis.  Plants  trained 
in  this  way  ripen  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  crop  in  the  early  part  of  the 
picking  season.  The  total  yield  is  usu¬ 
ally  no  greater  from  a  given  area  but 
the  fruit  is  cleaner  and  easier  to  pick. 


How  to  Trim  Rhubarb 

Is  it  the  usual  practice  to  cut  off  the 
flowering  stalks  of  rhubarb?  How  far 
down  should  they  be  cut?  How  many 
should  be  taken  off?  a.  m.  h. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  to  cut  off  the 
flowering  stalks  of  rhubarb,  near  the 
base  of  the  plant  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  The  thought  is  that  the  nutri¬ 
ment  goes  into  the  leaves  and  stalks 
rather  than  into  the  flowers  and  seeds 
that  are  not  wanted.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  weaken  rhubarb  by  remov¬ 
ing  too  many  of  the  leaves  and  stalks. 
Do  not  take  off  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  stalks  in  any  one  season. 


Slugs  in  Garden 

I  have  been  greatly  troubled  with 
soft-bodied  slugs  in  my  garden.  How 
do  I  get  rid  of  them?  e.  h. 

Slugs  may  be  killed  by  the  same 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Fire  Blight  Kills  Pears 

I  am  having  difficulty  growing  a 
pear  tree  and  thought,  after  reading 
the  article  “Pear  Varieties”  in  your 
January  4  issue,  that  perhaps  you  might 
be  able  to  help  me.  Here  is  my 
problem: 

Several  years  ago  our  Bartlett  pear 
tree  died  from  blight  and  old  age.  It 
was  a  very  prolific  bearer,  yet  each 
year  a  few  small  branches  blighted  and 
the  last  year  the  blight  attacked  one- 
third  of  the  tree.  I  purchased  a  Gorham 
in  1945,  being  sold  on  its  blight  re¬ 
sistant  qualities.  The  new  tree  was 
planted  in  a  different  location  from 
the  old  one.  This  new  tree  was  a  very 
fine  looking  tree  and  appeared  to  be 
in  a  healthy  condition  after  its  trip 
from  the  nursery.  Almost  immediately, 
blight  struck  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tree.  I  removed  the  diseased  portion 
but  in  1946  immediately  after  the 
leaves  appeared,  the  blight  struck  again 
so  I  destroyed  the  tree. 

We  enjoy  the  Bartlett  very  much  for 
eating  and  canning.  What  variety  of 
pear  do  you  suggest  that  we  plant,  re¬ 
gardless  of  name  and  what  precautions 
and  care  should  be  taken  of  same? 

Pennsylvania  l.  s.  b. 

Fire  blight  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  on  pears  and  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  disease  that  has  caused  your 
difficulty.  However,  it  should  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  grow  pear  trees  in  spite  of  this 
disease  if  a  few  precautions  are  taken. 
First,  do  not  encourage  too  fast  growth 
by  over-fertilization  or  too  much  culti¬ 
vation.  Twelve  or  15  inches  of  terminal 
growth  annually  may  be  sufficient. 
Since  fire  blight  is  a  sap  disease,  spread 
by  sucking  insects,  and  these  insects 
are  attracted  by  too  vigorous  growing 
and  succulent  tip  growth,  you  may  help 
the  situation  by  maintaining  a  more 
normal  growth. 

The  tree  should  be  checked  freq«ent- 
ly  during  the  Summer  and  as  soon  as 
any  leaves  droop,  turn  dark  and  hang 
on,  indicating  fire  blight  infection,  all 
diseased  wood  should  be  removed  and 
burned.  Make  cuts  at  least  one  foot 
below  the  injured  area  and  disinfect 
both  the  wounds  and  pruning  tools 
with  a  dilution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
one  tablet  to  one  pint  of  water.  If  you 
follow  this  procedure,  you  should  be 
able  to  produce  Bartlett  or  Gorham 
pears  successfully. 
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poison  bait  that  is  used  for  cutworm* 
Commercial  preparations  may  be  n„r 
chased  from  seed  stores,  or  else  miY 
five  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  four  ounce* 
of  either  white  arsenic  or  Paris  green 
one  pint  of  molasses,  seven  pints  nf 
water,  and  one  lemon.  Mix  to  form  a 
dry  mash  and  scatter  this  around  tha 
garden.  e 

Aphids  on  Tomatoes 

What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
and  prevent  a  gray  louselike  insect 
with  an  occasional  red  one,  that  are 
all  over  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
on  my  tomato  plants?  s  b 

Dust  or  spray  with  rotenone 
Pyrethrum,  and  nicotine-sulphate  mix¬ 
tures.  Apply  according  to  directions 
on  the  package  during  the  warm  part 
of  the  day.  Start  as  soon  as  aphids  first 
appear  and  repeat  at  weekly  intervals 
This  treatment  will  also  control  flea 
beetles  which  attack  young  plants. 

Cucumber  Beetles  on  Squash 

There  was  some  kind  of  beetle  which 
kept  killing  my  squash  vines  last  year. 
What  should  I  do  to  avoid  a  recurrence 
this  year?  c.  b.  s. 

The  insect  that  affected  your  squash 
was  undoubtedly  the  cucumber  beetle. 
This  may  be  controlled  by  using  a 
cryolite  dust.  The  insect  is  particularly 
dangerous  to  the  plants  early  in  their 
growth  and  very  frequently  kills  them. 
The  beetles  come  out  of  hibernation 
rather  quickly  and  the  plants  should  be 
dusted  when  the  first  beetle  is  seen. 
This  insect  not  only  kills  squash  plants 
by  feeding  on  them,  but  it  also  trans¬ 
mits  the  bacterial  wilt  of  these  plants, 
which  may  cause  their  death  later  in 
the  season. 

Fertilizing  Asparagus  Bed 

I  am  trying  to  learn  more  on  how 
to  raise  asparagus.  Just  what  month  of 
the  year  do  you  put  salt  on;  and  what 
else  besides  to  get  good  results  in 
getting  a  good  crop?  s.  F.  K. 

Salt  may  be  applied  to  an  asparagus 
bed  anytime  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  However,  it  is  used  as  a  weed 
retarder,  and  is  not  needed  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer  on  most  soils.  Asparagus  grows 
best  on  soils  that  are  moderately  alka¬ 
line  or  have  been  made  so  by  liming. 
The  pH  should  be  between  6.0  and  8.0. 
They  also  respond  to  heavy  fertilization 
and  can  use  to  good  advantage  50 
pounds  per  thousand  square  feet  of  a 
5-10-10  formula,  which  is  best  applied 
at  the  end  of  the  cutting  season,  about 
July  1.  Stable  manure  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fertilizer  for  asparagus  and  can 
be  used  as  a  mulch  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Four  or  five  inches  of 
coarse  manure,  hay  or  leaves  will  not 
only  control  weeds  but  helps  to  im¬ 
prove  the  growth  of  the  asparagus. 


If  there  happens  to  be  an  old  dis¬ 
eased  tree  in  the  vicinity  or  a  quince 
bush,  you  may  find  this  to  be  the 
source  of  infection  and  it  might  be 
worth  your  while  to  dispose  of  such 
infected  trees  or  bushes.  h.  a.  r. 


Grape  Vines  Do  Not  Bear 

Would  like  to  know  if  yoit  can  tell 
me  why  my  grape  vines  do  not  bear. 
We  bought  a  place  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  hill  about  four  years  ago;  a  large 
neglected  grape  arbor  was  there.  A 
neighbor  told  me  it  had  been  set  about 
10  years,  but  had  never  borne.  We 
have  trimmed  it  back  each  year;  have 
applied  phosphate,  nitrate,  lime,  hy¬ 
drated  lime,  chicken  manure  and  cow 
manure  during  these  four  years,  bet 
a  wonderful  vine  growth,  lots  of  blos¬ 
soms  and  very  little  fruit.  Have  /o 
vines  of  mixed  varieties,  and  only  one 
vine  of  blue  grapes  really  bears;  have 
clay  soil.  Berries  and  currants  grow 
nearby  and  do  well;  also  flowers  ana 
vegetables.  mrs.  e.  R. 

New  Jersey  ,  . 

Without  seeing  your  grapes  when  m 
bloom,  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  why 
they  fail  to  fruit.  There  are  two  possi- 
bilities:  1 — The  grapes  may  be  of  a 
variety  or  varieties  which  bear  pooi 
pollen  so  that  the  flowers  are  no 
properly  pollinated.  If  this  is  the  cas  , 
set  a  vine  or  two  of  Concord  an 
Niagara  to  provide  for  pollination;  o 
2 — very  vigorous  vines,  especi, al. >?  , 

severely  pruned,  may  fail  to  set  iru 
or  set  only  light  crops.  The  rei”f„y 
here  is  to  leave  more  buds  when  prun¬ 
ing  the  vines.  Try  leaving  50-60  duo 
to  each  vine  at  the  next  pruning.  G'L’b’ 

Red  Stele  in  Strawberries 

Will  you  please  let  me  know,  if  ^ 
Red  Stele  root  rot  in  strawberries  c 
be  carried  from  one  patch  to  anoi 
by  birds  and  bees?  It  is  spread) +ng 
our  community.  If  not,  how  is  it  tra 
mitted9  w-  E’  w'nf 

The  'Red  Stele  root  rot  disease  o 
strawberries  is  not  transmitted  by  D 
and  bees.  It  moves  slowly  in  tne 
from  plant  tp  plant  and  the  son 
be  infected  by  planting  diseased  pi  • 
This  ^disease  is  much  more  serious 
.poorly  drained  soils  and  in  wet  seas  • 
Several  good  varieties  are  resistant  «_ 
Red  Stele  and  should  be  grow”  ^qtPie. 
the  soil  is  infected  with  Red  &  ' 

Among  the  resistant  varieties  „ 
Sparkle,  Temple  and.  Pathfinder,  , 
good  sorts.  Aberdeen  is  also  resis 
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Reptile  Friends  and  Foes 


Most  people  have  a  deep-rooted  aver¬ 
sion  to  snakes.  On  meeting  one,  the 
nsual  impulse  is  to  take  to  the  heels 
in  the  case  of  the  more  stout- 
parted,  grab  the  nearest  stick  and  pro¬ 
reed  to  kill  the  reptile.  This  last  pro¬ 
cedure  is  often  quite  unfair,  for  most 
of  our  native  snakes  are  harmless  and 
even  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  de¬ 
stroying  vermin  and  other  pests.  Since 
we  are  quite  likely  to  make  the  ac- 
ouaintance  of  these  less  welcome  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  sudden 
and  perhaps  startling  ways,  it  may  well 
behoove  us  to  become  a  bit  more 
familiar  with  their  appearance  and 
habits. 


One  of  the  frightening  aspects  of 
the  snake  is  the  apparently  sinister  way 
in  which  it  slithers  along,  wriggling 
and  bending  in  all  directions.  This 
swift  movement  is  made  possible  by 
a  complicated  system  of  ribs,  back¬ 
bone,  and  muscle.  A  snake  always  has 
its  eyes  open,  for  it  has  no  eyelids.  In¬ 
stead,  the  eyes  are  covered  with  trans¬ 
parent  caps.  Its  teeth  are  conical,  and 
curve  backward.  In  poisonous  species, 
certain  teeth  are  actually  hollow 
fangs,  through  which  the  venom  is  in¬ 
jected  into  the  victim.  Such  a  snake 
that  has  had  its  fangs  removed  can  in 
time  become  dangerous  again,  for  the 
fangs  are  replaced  with  a  new  growth. 
Although  the  snake  does  not  use  its 
teeth  in  chewing,  it  finds  them  most 
useful  in  swallowing.  While  the  teeth 
on  one  side  of  the  jaw  grip  the  prey, 
those  on  the  other  side  slide  forward 
for  a  new  hold.  This  process  is  alter¬ 
nated  again  and  again  until  the  food 
is  forced  down  the  throat.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  that  the  bones  of 
the  jaw  are  connected  with  loose 
elastic-like  ligaments,  explains  how  a 
snake  is  able  to  swallow  an  animal 
several  times  thicker  than  itself. 

Perhaps  your  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  reptile  family  began  with  your 
meeting  a  friendly  Garter  snake  along 
a  garden  path.  Although  it  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  its  coloration,  this  snake 
is  usually  recognized  by  its  dark  brown 
body,  enlivened  with  horizontal  stripes 
of  yellow.  Do  not  be  alarmed  if  it 
raises  its  head  and  darts  its  tongue  at 
you,  for  this  seemingly  impolite  gesture 
is  merely  the  snake’s  way  of  detecting 
odors  and  vibrations  in  the  air,  the 
better  to  know  you.  The  Garter  is  the 
commonest  of  all  North  American 
snakes.  Its  young  are  born  with  some¬ 
times  30  to  a  litter.  Although  it  is 
completely  harmless  to  man,  it  is  noted 
for  its  cleverness  and  weasel-like 
courage  when  attacked  by  its  natural 
enemies. 


If  you  go  strawberrying,  it  may  well 
be  that  you  will  encounter  a  Black 
Snake,  particularly  if  there  are  shade 
and  water  at  hand.  You  will  probably 
have  but  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  this 
dusky  reptile,  which  might  be  six  feet 
in  length,  for  it  is  famous  as  a  swift 
runner. 

Down  near  the  barn  you  might  some 
day  be  surprised  to  see  another  good- 
sized  snake,  black  in  color,  with  narrow 
white  or  yellowish  bands.  This  will  be 
the  Milk  Snake,  Eastern  member  of 
the  King  Snake  family.  Years  ago  the 
presence  of  such  a  snake  near  a  barn 
created  considerable  consternation,  for 
it  was  then  sometimes  believed  by  many 
that  this  reptile  stole  milk  from  cows. 
It  has  since  been  proved  that  Milk 
Snakes  frequent  barns  in  search  of 
mice,  one  of  their  favorite  foods. 

We  have  one  snake  that  deserves 
the  title  “the  great  impersonator,”  as 
well  as  its  regular  name,  and  that  is 
the  Hognosed  Snake  or  Spreading 
Adder.  Should  you  meet  up  with  this 
fellow,  you  might  well  be  tempted  to 
believe  you  were  seeing  a  young 
Cobra,  for  the  Adder  has  the  peculiar 
ability  to  inflate  part  of  its  body,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  regions  near  the  head. 
This  sinister-looking,  but  harmless, 
reptile  has  a  stout  body,  stumpy  tail 
and  a  shield-shaped  snout,  well  suited 
for  burrowing  in  the  sandy  spots  it 
prefers.  It  is  usually  gray  or  brownish 
m  color,  with  irregular,  dark  blotches 
on  its  back.  A  confirmed  bluffer,  the 
Adder  will  do  its  best  to  conceal  its 
natural  timidity  by  spreading  itself  as 
far  as  possible,  and  even  hissing  fiercely 
at  you.  I  well  remember  a  childhood 
experience  with  this  eccentric  snake. 
jMy  baby  sister  and  I  were  playing  on 
the  low  back  porch  of  our  mountain 
home  when  we  were  suddenly  startled 
to  see  a  snake  crawling  toward  us, 
possibly  drawn  by  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
^dk,  standing  nearby.  Our  screams 
attracted  Mother’s  attention,  and  she 
ra.n  to  the  rescue,  armed  with  a  mop- 
stick.  The  snake  immediately  went  into 
us  fear-inspiring  act.  Terrified,  Mother 
struck  a  blow  at  the  reptile  and  was 
surprised  to  see  that  she  had  appar- 
®utly  killed  it  with  that  single  stroke, 
balancing  the  lifeless-looking  body  on 
srJvf  S^e  carried  it  to  a  convenient 
tn  an<*  ^ere  deposited  it,  intending 
o  snow  our  father  when  he  came  home 
tr,0?1  tv°rk.  But  when  they  later  went 
1 ?°k  at  the  “vicious  viper,”  it  was 
nKr  -er®  to  be  found.  A  neighbor 
toirglngly  explained  the  mystery  by 
.dmgus  of  the  Adder’s  strange  powers, 
,J~uchng  this  one  of  simulating  death 
^flacked.  This  clever  strategy  had 
saved  its  life. 

taiA  ^erry-picker  in  our  nearby  moun- 
on  bearing  a  sudden  repeated 
se  somewhat  resembling  the  rustling 
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of  dry  leaves,  is  sure  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  for  that  ill-omened  sound  is 
likely  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
deadly  Rattler  in  the  near  vicinity. 
The  Rattlesnake,  one  of  our  two  poison¬ 
ous  reptiles,  produces  this  sound  by 
vibrating  its  tail,  which  bears  at  the 
end  a  series  of  horny  rings,  called 
rattles.  The  danger  from  the  rattler  is, 
of  course,  in  the  venomous  bite  of  its 
fangs.  Rattlesnakes  vary  in  color,  but 
are  usually  yellowish  brown  witb  wide, 
irregular  crossbands  of  dark  brown  or 
black.  They  prefer  homes  where  layers 
of  rock  project  to  form  small  ledges, 
with  plenty  of  crevices.  In  Winter  they 
congregate  in  dens  to  hibernate.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  number  of  people  who 
frequent  our  mountains  in  Summer, 
berrypickers,  hikers,  picnickers,  etc., 
comparatively  few  ever  see  or  even 
hear  this  vicious  reptile,  and  cases  of 
actual  bite  are  rare.  Such  a  case,  how¬ 
ever,  did  occur  in  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains  near  Ellenville  about  a  year 
ago.  A  forester  making  his  way  up  a 
hilly  slope,  inadvertently  grabbed  a 
rocky  projection  and  was  promptly 
bitten  by  a  rattler  sunning  itself  there. 
Keeping  his  presence  of  mind,  he  imme¬ 
diately  applied  first  aid  measures,  then 
made  his  way  to  the  village  hospital 
where  further  treatment  resulted  in  a 
quick  and  successful  recovery. 

Our  other  native  venomous  reptile 
is  the  Copperhead,  having  a  hazel  or 
golden-brown  body,  with  Y-shaped  dark 
blotches  on  the  side  which  usually  meet 
over  the  back.  Its  burnished  copper- 
colored  head  gives  it  its  name.  Although 
its  bite  is  very  dangerous,  the  Copper¬ 
head  is  of  sluggish  temperament  and 
will  not  bite  unless  greatly  alarmed 
or  provoked.  Copperheads  in  this 
vicinity  are  not  widely  distributed  but 
seem  to  be  concentrated  only  in  certain 
sections. 

Arriving  at  the  school  grounds  one 
morning  I  was  horrified  to  find  the 
small  children  calmly  examining  a 
huge  Copperhead  they  had  just  non¬ 
chalantly  killed  at  the  very  door  of  the 
schoolhouse.  Residents  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  area  seldom  ventured  far  into  the 
woods  without  wearing  protective 
rubber  boots.  Also,  they  are  especially 
wary  when  walking  out  at  night,  even 
on  the  main  highway,  for  the  Copper¬ 
head’s  activities  are  greatest  after  dark. 

Although  these  accounts  may  sound  a 
bit  ominous,  it  is  comforting  to  know 
that  snakes  are  just  as  afraid  of  humans 
as  we  are  of  them,  and  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  will  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Next 
time  you  meet  up  with  one  of  the 
harmless  variety,  why  not  save  your¬ 
self  a  lot  of  unpleasantness  and  give 
the  reptile  a  break,  by  allowing  it  to 
make  a  speedy  get-away?  a.  h.  s. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Experiment  With  Tomatoes 

Our  1945  tomato  program  followed 
the  usual  custom  of  planting  tomato 
seeds  in  flats,  indoors,  soon  after  Town 
Meeting  day,  for  later  transplanting  to 
the  garden  when  the  danger  of  frost 
was  past.  Three  little  plants  chanced  to 
be  left  in  the  flats,  on  a  bench  in  the 
arbor,  where  they  managed  to  survive 
through  the  Summer,  but  they  did  not 
grow  much.  In  the  Fall,  out  of  curiosity 
to  see  what  they  would  do,  I  planted 
them  in  three  flower  pots  and  set  them 
on  a  shelf  in  the  west  window  of  the 
kitchen.  One  grew  in  a  straggly  way 
for  awhile  and  then  died.  The  second 
grew  moderately,  but  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason  the  third  flourished.  I 
trained  it  up  on  strings  like  a  vine, 
cutting  it  back  as  it  grew  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  window  frame.  Its  main 
stem  grew  to  be  very  thick  and  woody. 
It  branched  out  in  several  directions, 
and  in  the  late  Winter  began  to  blossom, 
but  no  fruit  was  formed  except  one  or 
two  tiny  beginnings  which  did  not 
mature.  I  fed  it  liquid  fertilizer  about 
once  in  two  weeks,  and  during  the 
Spring  had  to  water  it  daily  to  keep  it 
from  wilting.  It  sent  out  many  tiny 
rootlets  along  its  main  stems.  As  early 
as  I  dared,  I  set  it  out  in  the  garden 
last  year;  I  cut  it  into  a  number  of 
parts,  each  having  numerous  rootlets. 
The  smaller  plant  was  also  divided  into 
two  or  three  parts.  Altogether  I  set 
out  a  row  of  12  or  15  plants,  just  from 
the  original  one.  There  were  one  or 
two  frosty  nights  when  I  had  to  cover 
the  row  for  protection  but  the  plants 
all  grew  vigorously  and  bore  heavily 
all  Summer.  I  made  a  support  for  them 
of  horizontal  poles,  tying  them  up  as 
they  grew.  We  had  all  the  ripe  tomatoes 
we  needed  for  the  table,  some  for 
friends,  and  a  good  many  for  canning, 
both  ripe  and  green.  In  the  Fall  I 
potted  a  few,  some  rooted  and  some 
unrooted  slips,  but  they  all  died.  I  had 
hoped  they  would  prove  to  be  per¬ 
ennial,  and  still  think  that  with  the 
right  care  they  might  be.  m.  f.  p. 

Vermont 


Earlier  maturity,  higher  yields  and 
improved  quality  of  crops  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  careful  balancing  of  many 
elements,  such  as  oxygen,  water,  light 
and  plant  foods. 

In  the  science  of  mineral  nutrition 
of  plants,  the  need  for  a  properly  bal¬ 
anced  diet  is  interestingly  illustrated 
by  the  interrelations  of  magnesium 
and  potash. 

Extensive  scientific  experiments  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  proper  combination  of 
potash  and  magnesium  is  required 
for  best  crop  growth. 

Many  leading  fertilizer  manufac¬ 


turers  are  now  supplying  both  mag¬ 
nesium  and  potash  by  the  use  of  Sul- 
Po-Mag,  a  natural  combination  of 
these  essential  plant  food  elements, 
mined  and  refined  by  International 
at  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico.  Both  the 
Potash  and  Magnesium  are  in  water- 
soluble  form  and  immediately  avail¬ 
able  to  citrus  and  many  other  crops. 

The  interrelations  of  potash  and 
magnesium  are  described  in  more  de¬ 
tail  in  the  booklet  “Magnesium— An 
Essential  Plant  Food  Element.”  For 
your  free  copy,  write  today  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  office  nearest  you. 


SUL-PO-MAQ  TRADE  MARK  REQ,  U.  3.  PAT.  OFF. 


POTASH  DIVISION 


MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
General  Offices:  2Q  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 

Sales  Offices:  61  Broadway.  New  York  6,  N.  Y.;  Chicago  6;  Volunteer  Bldg.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PBICB  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


CERTIFIED  VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  Flat  Dutch,  AU- 
Seaaon,  Savoy,  Wakefield,  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  and 
Bed  Cabbage  Plants  500-$l.75;  1009-$2.25.  Bed  beets, 
Broccolli,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Onion,  Lettuce  and  Kale 
plants  500- $2.00;  I000-$2.50.  Cauliflower.  Pepper  plants 
500-$3.00;  1000-$4.50.  Butgers  Tomato  plants  for  June 
planting  500-$2.00:  1000-$3.00.  A.  WILEY 

MCDONALD.  Jr.  NEW  FREEDOM.  R.  F.  D.  2,  PA. 


94%  Aii 


HAS 


Burns  6%  Kerosene 

Write  Today  for  largo 
list  of  USES  for  this 
lodenvLabor/.Saving  Tool 


OVER  I 

FARM 

USES 


RN5  QUAKERTOWN,  PA 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7  x  9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

fll  A  JVC  Tractor,  Truck,  Eoad  Grader,  Bus.  Write 
for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  Geneva,  Ohio 


Eagle  Brand  ED" 
Beats  the  Heat! 


No  mum  water  for  Eagle  Brand  Ed!  His  drink¬ 
ing  sneer  always  (Cays  cool,  fresh,  pels  tabic 
.  .  .  just  like  inter  from  the  well  .  .  .  in  an 
Eagle  Brand  Drinking-Water  Bag. 


Cools  by  nature’s  method  . . .  EVAPORATION! 
Tests  prove  Eagle  Brand  keep#  water  II  to  20 
degrees  cooler  thaa  kegs,  jugs  or  jars.  Ask  at 
your  Hardwire  or  Farm  Store  today. 


EAGLE  BRAND 


DRINKING- 

WATER 


BAG 


H.  WENZEL  TENT  &  DUC'K  CO. 


ST.  LOUIS 
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T he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


IS  YOUR  WIRING  UP  TO  DATE? 

ELECTRICITY  can  save  you  much  work  on  the  farm; 

But  it  can’t  do  a  100%  job  of  running  your  appli¬ 
ances  and  equipment  if  your  wiring  isn’t  large  enough 
to  deliver  electricity  at  good  voltage  or  pressure. 
Before  you  install  an  electric  range,  electric  water 
heater,  large  motor,  welder  or  other  large  electrical 
equipment  call  your  electrician  or  Farm  Service  Rep¬ 
resentative.  He  can  help  you  plan  your  wiring  so  all 
your  electrical  appliances  will  give  you  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  service. 


BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER 
NEW  YORK  POWER  &  LIGHT 


CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


PLAN  NOW  to  have  a 

^!mm6it  hoist 

on  your^FARM  TRUCK 

Yen,  PLAN  your  equipment  buying.  And 
consider  the  DUMP  IT  Hoist  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  quickly  pay  /or  itself  in  actual 
cash  savings. 

It  DUMPS  truck  loads  In  13  to  30  seconds; 
saves  hours  of  sweating  labor.  Truck  engine 
does  the  work. 

Write  for  literature.  See  DUMP  IT’s  superior 
features.  We’ll  refer  your  inquiry  to  our 
dealer  nearest  you.  Please  give  name  of 
county  you  live  in. 

ST.  PAUL  HYDRAULIC  HOIST 

Division,  Gar  Wood  Industries,  Inc. 
2205Q  University  Ave.  SE,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Buy  the  Best , . ;  i  Be  Satisfied 

You'll  be  glad  you  waited  for  a  DUMP  IT. 


including  poison  ivy,  ragweed  and  chick- 
!  weed.  Does  not  destroy  desirable  grasses. 
Available  in  spray  powder  or  liquid  form. 
Very  economical  —  as  little  as  1  Vas  lbs. 
of  spray  powder  or  2  pints  of  liquid  per 
acre  kills  many  weeds.  Easy  to  use.  Harm¬ 
less  to  livestock. 


FREEt  Booklet  on  Weed  Control 


CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


NYLON 

PARACHUTES 

Beautiful  new  Army  surplus  ’chutes 
24  feet  in  diameter,  containing  ap¬ 
proximately  45  yards  of  pure  white 
NYLON!  Wonderful  for  making 
dresses,  blouses,  dickeys,  slips,  negli¬ 
gees,  baby  dresses,  children’s  clothes, 
shirts,  scarfs,  kerchiefs,  pajamas, 
evening  gowns — dozens  of  other 
things! 

ONLY  $1 3.95  PER  CHUTE 

Order  by  mail — send  check  or  money 
order  (add  $1.00  each  to  cover  post¬ 
age  and  handling),  or  order  C.O.D. 
Immediate  delivery.  We’ve  sold 
over  50,000  ’chutes  by  mail  and 
we  guarantee  satisfaction! 

HUGH  CLAY  PAULK 

Dept.  33-B 

49  Falmouth  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


Two  New 
FORD-FERGUSON 
TRACTORS 
$1,300  Each 

Also  one  new  Field  Force  Sprayer 
and  one  used  Myers  Sprayer. 

M.  i.  Powers 

1045  Main  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Peekskill  865 


Dept. 

9 

Melcher  St. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write  — 

CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  1 0,  Mass. 


NEW  KOHLER  FARM  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

Powered  by  4  cylinder  Kohler  water  cooled  4  H.P. 
engine  at  1200  R.  P.  M.  Model  1M21-A,  1500 
watts,  115V.  A.  C.  13  Amp.  per  term,  single 
phase,  60  cycle.  Plants  are  complete,  ready  to  run 
with  spare  parts  and  tools.  Includes  gas  tank,  fuel 
lines,  muffler  and  pipe.  Electric  switch  box. 
Write  For  Prices. 

IGOE  MOTORS,  INC., 

73  Washington  Ave.,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


Simple  Device  for  2,4-D 
Sprays 

The  rapid  extension  of  chemical 
weeders  has  emphasized  the  need  for 
more  versatile  spray  equiment.  Wide¬ 
spread  use  of  2,4-D  as  a  selective  herbi¬ 
cide  on  lawns,  golf  courses,  parkways, 
pastures,  corn  fields,  etc.  has  greatly 
increased  the  need  for  an  economical 
light  weight  hand  sprayer.  To  meet  this 
need  a  relatively  inexpensive  and 
easily  operated  apparatus  has  been  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Michigan  State  College 
Horticulture  Department  consisting  of 
a  common  five  gallon  hand  air  com¬ 
pressor  sprayer  mounted  on  a  garden 
cultivator  equipped  with  a  boom. 
Necessary  alterations  are  small  and 
inexpensive. 

2,4-D  has  generally  been  used  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  one  and  one-half  pounds 
per  acre  and  has  been  applied  in  water 
at  150  to  200  gallons  per  acre.  It  has 
been  recognized  that  the  amount  of 
water  used  is  not  of  importance,  but 


New  2,4-D  Spray  Rig 

rather  the  amount  of  chemical  applied. 
The  trend  has  recently  been  to  use 
concentrated  materials,  eliminating  the 
use  of  large  amounts  of  water.  Reports 
have  been  received  from  experiment 
stations  that  successful  applications  of 
2,4-D  in  as  low  a  volume  as  five  to 
10  gallons  per  acre  are  possible  where 
concentrated  sprays  are  used.  Low 
water  volumes  and  oil  emulsion  sprays 
have  greatly  increased  the  usefulness 
of  small  tank  sprayers  for  both  large 
and  small  area  plots. 

By  placing  a  small  spray  tank  on  a 
hand  cultivator  and  by  the  addition  of 
a  spray  boom,  the  practical  application 
of  chemicals  by  hand  sprayers  can  be 
greatly  extended.  The  spray  boom  is 
made  of  one-eighth  inch  pipe  with  four 
to  six  fan-tjqie  nozzles  placed  approxi¬ 
mately  18  inches  apart.  It  covers  a 
swath  eight  to  10  feet  wide.  By  merely 
changing  the  size  opening  of  the  spray 
nozzle,  delivery  rates  can  be  controlled 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  cover  several 
acres  a  day  using  as  low  as  six  gallons 
per  acre  of  concentrated  spray  material. 
It  can  be  readily  adapted  mechanically 
to  the  spraying  of  corn,  gladioli,  and 
other  crops  with  2,4-D  where  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  as  much  of  the  spray 
as  possible  off  the  crop.  This  can  be 
done  by  extending  pipes  down  from 
the  boom  and  placing  fan-type  nozzles 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  By 
proper  adjustment  of  the  nozzles, 
control  of  the  fan  spray  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  quite  likely  that  further 
improvements  could  be  added  to  make 
the  sprayer  even  more  useful.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  use  of  2,4-D,  this  type 
sprayer  could  readily  be  used  for  appli¬ 
cations  of  other  materials  in  concen¬ 
trated  form,  such  as  insecticides, 
fungicides  and  hormones. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Hamner  and  Loren  Tukey 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  front  cover  picture  on  this  issue 
shows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orrin  E.  Went¬ 
worth,  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  bringing  in 
a  full  load  of  hay  to  the  barn.  Last 
Summer  the  Wentworths,  without  any 
help,  put  in  80  loads  of  hay. 


men 


A  boy  or  girl 
can  operate  it 
— do  more  and 
better  work 
than  10 
with  hoes. 


Tend  yonr  garden  this 
modem  way.  Quick; 
easy;  far  better  for 
the  plants.  Rotating 
blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy 
the  weed  growth. 
“Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used.”  In  same 
operation  they  break 
up  the  clods  and 
crust,  aerate  soil, 
work  the  surface  into 
a  level  moisture-re¬ 
taining  mulch.  Gets 
close  to  the  plants; 
has  leaf  guards.  In 
use  46  years.  New 
patented  filler  drum 
and  other  big  ad¬ 
vantages.  7  sizes. 
Labor  is  the  big 
problem.  Save 
time,  save  labor 
—  Write  today 
for  catalog  and 
djrect  -  to'-  you 
prices. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  18,  David  City,  Neb. 
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for  Bordeaux  Sprays  and 

Copper  Dust  Mixtures 

A  More  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  is 
used  by  America’s  growers  than  any  other 
product  for  protection  of  their  crops  against 
plant  diseases  ...  a  time-tested  product 
giving  you  “Efficient,  Low-Cost  Protection!’ 


A  Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Triangle 
Brand  Copper  Sulphate  for  Bordeaux  Sprays 
in  Large  Crystals,  Small  Crystals,  Superfine, 
Snow  or  Instant  (free-flowing  powder) .  Also 
Triangle  Brand  Monohydrated  for  Copper. 
Lime  Dusts. 


Send  postcard  today  for  valu¬ 
able  booklets  —  “Bordeaux  Mixture  — Its 
Efficient  Preparation  and  Use”  and  "Bor¬ 
deaux  Controls  Late  Blight  on  Tomatoes’.’ 


Also  Z-C  Brand  Zinc  Sulphates 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

40  Wall  Street  •  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago  1,  IIL 

V _ _ _ J 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Carry 

Without  Painful  Backache 


Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi. 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  ia  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


New  Gas  And  Diesel  Electric 
GENERATOR  SETS 


50%  off.  5  KVV.  110/220  V.  1  ph.  60  cycle  auto¬ 
matic.  BARGAIN  2.5  KW.  110  V.  1  ph.  60  cycle. 
For  bungalow  300  watt  115  v.  $97.00.  Ateo  many  otneJ 
sizes  with  tools,  spare  parts.  Export  pecked. 

Immediate  Delivery 

SPRAYED  INSULATION  INC. 

78  Hawthorne  PI.,  Montclair,  N.  J- 


ALL  LEADING 

VARIETIES 

100  600  1000  1000 
Dd  preifthd  preitfUd  Seweil. 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 

Tomato* . $1.00  $3.00  $5.00 

Cabbage  . 90  2.50  3.50 

Cauliflower  . 1.15  3.50  6.00 

Sweet  Potato  .  1.25  3.50  6.00 

Brussels  Sprout  .  1.15  3.25  4.50 

Broccoli  .  1.00  2.75  4.00 

Pepper  .  1.25  4.00  7.00 

Celery  .  1.00  3.25  4.50 

All  Plants  carefully  packed  in  live  moss, 
We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery 


$4,001 

2.50 
5.00 
5.00 

3.50 
3.00 
6.00 
3.75 


SEND  FOB  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS 


&  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-THREE  YEARS 


SAVE  MONEY 
INCREASE  CROPS 
END  FARM  PESTS 
REDUCE  LABOR 


HOW! 


Write  today  for  FREE  booklet.  Tells  how 

others  from  every  state  have  profited. 

Do  it  today  and  save. 

CHAPMAN-GILBERT  CO. 

830  W.  Ivy,  San  Diego  1,  van  • 
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15% 10 


Model  G-I6 
Garden  Tillef 
Cuts  16"  Swath 


Patent 

Pending 


F.O.B.  Factory 
Rubber  or  Steel 
Wheels 


TILLS  •  MULCHES  •  CULTIVATES 


Reconditions  your  soil,  pre¬ 
vents  erosion.  Mulches  sur¬ 
face  vegetation  and  natural 
fertilizers  to  full  depth.  M-E 
is  the  only  garden  tiller 


that’s  an  outstanding  sue-  Model  W-36 


■See  your  local  dealer  or  write 


MILWAUKEE  EQUIPMENT  MFC.  CO. 

South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Dept.  7-RN:  Please  send  me  without  obligation 

Complete  Information  on  (Check  one  or  both) 

□  M-E  Rotary  Garden  Tillers 

□  M-E  Rotary  Tillers  for  power  take-offs- 

Name _ 

Address_~._ _ 


'I 
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JAR  I  SCYTHE 


CUTS  CLOSE  TO  TREES 


You  can  mow  close  to  fruit  trees,  under 
fences  and  in  corners  with  the  JARI  Power 
Scythe.  Cuts  where  other  mowers  won't. 
No  danger  of  breaking  low  branches. 

36"  sickle  cuts  weeds,  brush,  grass 
1H"  from  ground.  Follows  ground 
contour.  Lightweight,  self-pro¬ 
pelled,  easy  to  handle  .  .  .  one 
man  can  cut  4-6  acres  in  8  hrs. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


Taf  ^  Cos*  ~  Easy  to  Inst  a 

job  '/leavy  work  out  of  unloading  —  gets  t 
one  p *e  /“st;  Any  farmer,  trucker,  etc.  can  affo 
You  '  5  a  tr“cLs  —  all  beds.  Simple  to  attach 
chassis^  °  **■  Yourself.  Does  not  change  t 
adjust  ln  anY  way.  No  hydraulic  cylinder 
squall*  ~  LITTLE  GIANT  wor 

operat;  WeVn  10t  or  cold  weather.  Easy-crai 

giants’  °nly  $6S  and  up‘  More  litti 

«uurailt..„,|nl,rUi!e  than  anY  other.  Absolute 
LlTTa  *  ^rite  I°r  details  and  prices. 

XS68N  ah  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  IN4 

Adams  St.,  Peoria,  8 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  “Jersey 
Wampus?”  This  is  its  locale.  The  Par¬ 
son  very  dimly  remembers  having  read 
of  it  in  the  newspapers  some  years  ago, 
though,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  he 
had  long  since  forgotten  about  it.  The 
other  evening,  as  we  were  returning 
from  a  meeting  of  the  church  officers, 
a  skunk  walked  across  the  road  in  front 
of  the  car.  What  that  had  to  do  with  it, 
the  Parson  does  not  know,  but  it 
started  a  flood  of  recollections  that 
culminated  in  the  retelling  of  the  de¬ 
tails  about  the  “Jersey  Wampus.”  No 
qne  had  ever  seen  the  thing.  Whether 
it  was  some  creature  that  had  escaped 
from  a  circus  or  zoo,  or  some  wild 
thing  that  had  wandered  down  from  its 
native  haunts,  has  never  been  solved 
satisfactorily.  The  first  reports  con¬ 
cerning  the  “Jersey  Wampus”  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  superior  tolerance.  Then, 
as  other  reported  their  experiences  with 
the  creature,  eyebrows  were  lifted.  Re¬ 
porters,  not  successful  in  contacting  the 
thing  themselves,  suspected  mass  hys¬ 
teria  and  poked  fun  at  the  whole  story. 
Groups  of  fully  armed  natives  hunted 
diligently  throughout  the  surrounding 
territory,  but  with  no  success.  None 
ever  came  near  enough  to  it  to  catch 
sight  of  it,  though  many  reported  hear¬ 
ing  its  terrifying  scream.  Some  said 
it  was  a  wildcat;  others  said  that  wild¬ 
cats  do  not  scream.  Whatever  it  was, 
it  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  it 
had  appeared,  and  to  this  day,  no  one 
knows  the  full  truth  of  the  matter. 

There  are  a  great  many  such  local 
stories,  typical  of  any  rural  community. 
In  fact,  almost  every  rural  town  has 
a  native  story  that  runs  very  closely 
parallel  to  that  of  the  “Jersey  Wampus.” 
The  Parson  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
story  because  he  likes  to  think  that  his 
community  Is  a  typical  country  section, 
and  this  seems  to  prove  it.  He  likes  to 
think  that  his  church  is  typical  also, 
and  that  this  column  contains  the  story 
of  the  life  and  work  of  an  average 
rural  church,  not  of  just  one  particular 
church.  Of  course,  the  things  of  which 
he  writes  are  actually  a  part  of  the 
plans  of  his  church,  though  he  does  try 
to  remember  that  it  has  no  copyright 
or  patent  on  them,  and  that  they  are, 
in  part  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  life 
and  plans  of  many  other  rural  churches. 
It  is  very  fortunate  that  he  can  write 
of  his  church  as  “The  Old  Stone 
Church.”  It  has  been  known  by  that 
name  for  many  years,  even  better  than 
it  has  been  known  by  its  denominational 
name.  No  matter  what  denomination 
a  person  may  be,  he  can  usually  think 
of  some  “Old  Stone  Church”  that  he 
once  knew,  for  there  are  many  such 
churches  in  our  rural  areas.  So,  using 
that  title,  we  can  forget  the  things  in 
which  men  differ  and  enjoy  those  things 
in  which  they  agree. 

In  a  way,  the  Parson,  too,  is  typical 
rather  than  individual,  because  his  ex¬ 
periences  over  20  vears  have  been 
typical  of  the  experiences  of  all  rural 
preachers  in  sharing  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  their  people.  Indeed,  so 
closely  do  his  experiences  follow  the 
accustomed  rule  that,  were  he  to  write 
them  in  a  book,  he  would  be  accused  of 
plagiarism.  Into  whatever  small  com¬ 
munity  you  may  go,  you  will  find  a 
religious  leader  planning  just  as  hope¬ 
fully,  working  just  as  constantly,  and 
having  just  as  much  talent  as  any  of 
his  brothers  in  the  work.  That  this  is 
true  has  been  proven  time  and  time 
again  in  the  Parson’s  own  experience, 
for  he  has  always  made  it  a  habit  to 
attend  church  in  the  nearest  village 
when  he  was  on  vacation,  and  has 
heard  his  most  helpful  sermons  in  little 
country  churches  where  there  were 
but  a  handful  of  people  gathered.  Not 
that  anyone  would  say  that  city 
preachers  are  not  capable,  but  rather 
that  rural  preaching  is,  on  the  whole, 
of  equal  caliber. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Three  years  ago  Mrs.  Jessie  Spojford, 
W.  Auburn,  Maine,  started  cutting  Fir 
tips  and  finds  it  a  money  making  pro¬ 
ject.  To  date  she  has  cut  31,962  lbs.  of 
Fir  tips  and  has  always  had  a  ready 
market  for  all  she  can  cut.  The  tips 
are  ground  and  used  in  making  balsam 
incense  and  as  filling  for  pillows. 


You  get  all  four! 

It’s  here  now !  The 
new  Gulf  lube  Motor  Oil ! 


You  get  High  Mileage — Many  extra  miles  per 
quart.  The  reason :  The  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  is 
relatively  nonvolatile,  has  a  high  viscosity  index. 


You  get  Better  Performance  —  The  new  Gulf- 
lube  has  more  than  ample  film  strength  to  take  the 
heaviest  bearing  pressures  your  car,  tractor,  or 
truck  can  ‘build  up.  For  it  is  refined  from  finest 
paraffin  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s  Multi-sol  process,  and 
is  compounded  with  superior  additives  for  im¬ 
proved  performance. 


gulflube 


MOTOR  oil 


You  get  Greater  Protection— This  new  Gulflube 
Motor  Oil  gives  you  protection  against  bearing 
corrosion.  Complete  motor  protection. 


GET  IT 


You  get  Premium  Quality  at  Regular  Price  — 

The  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  meets  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  premium  oil,  as  defined  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute.  And  it  sells  at  regular  price! 


NOW  — THE  NEW 


Gulflube  Motor  Oil 


A  Premium  Motor  Oil  at  Regular  Price , 
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DO  YOUR  CROPS  LOOK  GOOD? 


I 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  over 
your  crops  to  see  if  they  are  doing 
well.  If  they  are  not  getting 
enough  plant  food,  many  of  them 
will  show  hunger  signs.  Potash 
starvation  is  easily  identified! 
Corn  leaves  lacking  potash,  for 
instance,  will  show  yellow  streak¬ 
ing  and  scorched  edges,  while 
alfalfa  and  clover  leaves  will  have 
white  spots  around  the  outside. 
Consult  your  agricultural  adviser 
and  learn  to  read  hunger  signs. 
Write  us  for  free  information 
and  literature. 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Member  Companiet:  American  Polaih  &  Chemical  Corporafion 
Polath  Company  of  America  •  United  Stales  Polath  Company 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


EFFICIENT  •  DEPENDABLE  •  ECOMOMICAL 


•  Engine  1%  and  2%  H.P.  Briggs  &  Stratton. 

•  Drive  —  All  gear  drive  supported  by  double 
V  Belt. 

•  Dirt  Proof  —  All  moving  parts  housed  and 
sealed  against  dust,  dirt  and  mud. 

•  Wheels  —  Variable  wheel  spacing. 

•  Easy  Front  Hitch — Increases  traction  efficiency. 

•  Control  —  Finger  tip  throttle  control. 

•  Attachments  —  All  necessary  attachments  avail¬ 
able,  including  sickle-bar. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Inc. 

581  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 


The  cost  Is  low  ...  the  upkeep  is  negligible. 
And  you  have  an  easily-operated,  powerful 
tractor — used  with  Plow,  Disc  Harrow,  Culti¬ 
vator,  Spike  Tooth  Harrow  and  Snow  Plow. 
Write  us  for  the  complete  details. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  COBP.'MA^Ac.N.Y. 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster, 
easier.  Kills  lice,  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealerdoes  not 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

t.rin.1  with  innnpv-tmfk  caiarimtpp 


No.  s 

Compute 
sfitA  pipe,  host 
and  nozfUa 

$29.95 


One  wheel  truck  if  specified. 


THE  CAMPBELL -HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


CAR  AND  TRUCK  PARTS 

New  and  rebuilt  parts  for  nearly  all  years,  makes,  and 
models.  For  prompt  delivery  send  clear  description  of 
parts  plus  Make,  Model,  and  serial  number.  Specialize 
in  rebuilt  transmissions. 

COASTAL  AUTO  PARTS 

509  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

You  will  receive  highest  market  price.  Price  quoted 
if  you  wish.  Ship  at  once.  RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG. 

BELT,  BUTLER  OO. 

104  WEST  29th  St,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ie«tiwh 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  lumber,  Belsaw  Models 

ties,  shingles,  10  to  24  foot  sbw- 

crates.lath,  me  lengths.  MECHxmvAi 

/  FEED*  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  doers.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
used  for  commercial  sawing:.  Pays  for  it- 
J  self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE 
,  booklet,  *4How  To  Make  Lumber'’  and  Catalog: 
of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

I829U Field  Bldg..  315  Westport  Rd., Kansas  City  2,  Me 


studding:*, 
siding: 


In  Tune  With  the  Times 


Charles  Wheaton  of  Erin,  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  a  firm  believer  in 
raising  most,  or  as  much  as  possible, 
of  the  roughage  and  grain  needed 
for  feeding  a  dairy  herd.  His  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  it  pays  to  keep 
fewer  cows  but  keep  good  ones,  and 
grow  enough  hay  and  grain  for  their 
needs.  He  has  a  dairy  of  26  cows.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  feed  and  fodder  for  these 
cows  comes  from  his  160  acres  of  crop¬ 
land  and  some  25  acres  of  permanent 
pasture.  The  only  feed  purchased  is 
gluten  and  oil  meal.  The  dairy  ration 
used  consists  of  600  pounds  gluten,  200 
pounds  oil  meal,  2,700  pounds  ground 
oats  and  2,700  pounds  of  ground  buck¬ 
wheat. 

The  hay  produced  on  the  Wheaton 
farm  is  clover  and  timothy,  and  when 
haying  starts,  every  possible  effort  is 
made  to  get  the  hay  in  the  barn  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  in  the  most 
favorable  condition.  As  a  result,  the 
cows  have  all  the  green  leafy  clover 
and  timothy  hay  that  they  can  eat 
throughout  the  barn-feeding  season. 
There  are  about  80  acres  of  hay  land 
on  the  Wheaton  farm  each  year,  which 
generally  produces  enough  so  that 
there  is  some  hay  to  sell.  Seedings  are 
left  down  for  two  years  and  lime  and 
superphosphate  are  used  regularly 
with  the  seeding  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  of  superphosphate  once  every 
two  or  three  years  and  one  ton  of  lime 
annually.  The  seeding  mixture  now  in 
use  is  nine  pounds  timothy,  four  pounds 
alsike,  and  eight  pounds  medium  red 
clover  per  acre.  Mammoth  clover  grows 
too  coarse  and  does  not  make  the 


better  solution  to  their  Summer  pasturo 
problem.  Ladino  clover  is  being  tripa 
experimentally  by  them,  one  pound  ner 
acre  of  Ladino  seed  with  their  regular 
meadow  mixture  of  five  pounds  of  reH 
clover  and  10  pounds  of  timothy 
seasons  when  this  clover  makes  goon 
second  growth  in  August,  it  may  b? 
used  for  aftermath  grazing.  If  it  proved 
to  be  satisfactory,  it  will  save  consider 
able  labor  over  the  soybean  forasp 
which  must  b.e  cut  and  handled  bv 
hand.  y 

Last  Winter  the  Wightmans  built  a 
Quonset  machinery  storage  shed.  It  js 
40x100  feet  with  a  driveway  through 
the  center  from  end  to  end.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  set  on  a  two-foot  cement  block 
wall.  Besides  storing  machinery,  the 
Wightmans  expect  to  be  able  to  store 
several  loads  of  hay  over  night  in  this 
building  during  rainy  hay  weather 


William  and  Phillip  Pike  of  Sher¬ 
burne,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  operate 
a  father  and  son  farm  business  of  40 
high  producing  Holstein  cows  on  400 
acres  of  land.  They  have  had  14  years’ 
experience  with  chopped  hay.  They 
have  found  that  chopped  hay  needs  to 
be  a  little  drier  than  long  hay  for  stor¬ 
ing  in  the  mow;  that  it  requires  only 
about  one-third  as  much  space  for  stor¬ 
age  as  long  hay;  that  it  should  not  be 
tramped  into  the  mow;  and  that  the 
cows  like  it  better  than  long  hay. 

Another  plan  that  the  Pikes  are 
working  on  is  the  improvement  of  their 
permanent  pasture  under  the  soil  con¬ 
servation  program.  They  have  a  pasture 
field  on  the  hillside  extending  from 


Harry  Wightman  and  son,  Maurice,  of  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  have  found  that 
it  pays  to  have  some  suitable  crop  seeded  which  can  be  used  to  help  out  late 
pastures  for  the  dairy  herd.  For  this  purpose  they  have  been  using  soybeans  fed 
as  a  soiling  crop.  This  season,  in  order  to  save  labor,  they  are  trying  out  some 
Ladino  clover  seedings  for  aftermath  grazing. 


quality  hay  that  Mr.  Wheaton  likes  to 
feed  his  dairy.  Hay  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  crop  on  the  farm.  Good,  bright 
timothy  hay  cut  early  is  just  as  good 
as  clover  hay,  according  to  Mr.  Wheaton. 
His  grain  crops  consist  of  40  acres  each 
of  oats  and  buckwheat  every  year.  The 
40  acres  of  buckwheat  are  grown  on 
timothy  sod  and  soon  after  the  buck¬ 
wheat  is  harvested  each  Fall,  the  land 
is  plowed  and  one  ton  ground  lime¬ 
stone  per  acre  is  applied.  The  buck¬ 
wheat  land  then  is  ready  for  oats  and 
seeding  the  following  Spring. 


Three  farmers  living  near  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  growing  birdsfoot 
trefoil  for  several  years,  and  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  its  value 
on  their  farms  for  both  hay  and  pasture. 
Edwin  Reilly  has  several  acres  which 
he  has  cut  for  hay  and  then  pastured 
the  second  crop.  He  would  like  to 
have  birdsfoot  in  all  his  meadows  be¬ 
cause  the  yield  has  been  good  and  the 
stand  has  thickened  every  year.  George 
Bowen  is  equally  enthusiastic.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  use  more  birdsfoot  trefoil 
seedings.  His  hay  yield  last  year  was 
close  to  three  tons  per  acre  with  about 
60  per  cent  birdsfoot  trefoil  in  it.  He 
says  it  stands  up  better  than  red  clover, 
yields  higher  and  the  cows  like  the 
hay  better  than  red  clover.  He  cuts  one 
crop  of  hay  and  then  pastures  the  after- 
math.  His  only  criticism  is  that  it  does 
not  start  very  soon  after  cutting. 
Ladino  clover,  he  says,  is  superior  in 
this  respect.  George  Paddock  says  that 
birdsfoot  trefoil  yields  about  the  same 
as  the  usual  clovers  and  cows  like  it 
equally  well  or  better.  He  has  never 
pastured  the  aftermath.  Once  a  stand  is 
established,  he  says,  it  lasts  a  long  time. 


Harry  Wightman  and  son,  Maurice, 
own  and  operate  a  285-acre  farm  near 
Harpursville  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 
They  milk  30  cows  and  find  that  July 
and  August  are  the  most  difficult 
months  in  which  to  produce  milk.  To 
provide  forage  for  these  cows  when  the 
permanent  pastures  dry  up,  they  have 
been  growing  a  few  acres  of  soybeans 
each  year.  The  beans  are  cut  green  and 
hauled  to  the  cows  and  fed  as  a  soiling 
crop,  either  in  the  stable  or  in  a  corner 
of  the  pasture.  They  expect  to  continue 
growing  soybeans  until  they  find  a 


the  valley  up  to  the  woods.  The  cleared 
area  is  about  20  rods  wide  and  extends 
for  a  long  distance  across  their  farm. 
The  lower  half  of  this  strip  will  be 
improved  by  the  use  of  manure,  lime, 
and  superphosphate.  The  upper  hall 
will  be  set  to  a  hand  planted  forest  of 
evergreens.  l-  h.  w. 


Teacher  Shortage 

I  am  sure  that  many  others  found 
Jr.  Reber  as  convincing  as  I  did  on 
be  subject  of  teachers’  strikes.  In 
is  article  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
f  May  17  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
ny  one  thing  which  is  not  true.  One 
light  perhaps  question  the  “intangible 
alues”  of  the  honor  and  respect  paid 
o  teachers,  but  the  question  would  be 
ne  of  degree  only.  There  is  a  related 
iroblem,  however,  which  he  did  not 
lention,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  agree 
hat  it  is  a  very  real  one.  It  is  tne 
[uestion  of  the  existing  shortage  oi 
ualified  teachers.  It  may  or  may  not 
e  true  that  more  people  of  ability 
/ould  enter  the  profession  if  there 
/ere  more  money  in  it;  but  there  is 
iO  denying  that  the  future  of  our 
hildren  depends  in  great  measure  on 
he  education  they  receive.  This  places 

responsibility  on  us  which  we  can- 
iot  dodge.  At  present  nearly  every 
Itate  is  having  difficulty 
eachers,  and  many  are  using  teacne 
/hose  qualifications  do  not  come  up  * 
heir  regular  standards.  At  the  sam 
ime  the  normal  schools  report  that  t 
lumber  of  students  receiving  tramiis 
s  much  lower  than  it  should  be. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  problem^ 
ire  we  to  increase  in  some  way 
intangible”  advantages  of  the  P 'e 
ession?  Or  pay  more  money.  {jo  o 
xpects,  or  should  expect,  to  be 
ich  as  a  teacher,  but  it  cert^„  or 
tot  fair  to  expect  the  y°^nf..fiawork 
/oman  entering  this  great  life 
o  sacrifice  too  much  financially-  in 
/ay  or  other  we  have  got  to  m 
is  attractive  to  him  or  her  as 
rocations,  or  both  the  number 
[uality  of  our  teachers  will  d  *  , 

low?  Think  it  over.  .It  is  a  subjec_ 
zhich  every  voting  citizen  show  a  c 
ider  carefully  and  seriously. 

New  York 
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flThy  Milk  Pasteurization? 

(Continued  from  Page  430) 
According  to  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  milk  statistics  for  1945  (55), 
there  were  over  27  billion  quarts  of 
milk  consumed  in  fluid  form,  of  which 
approximately  18%  billion  quarts  were 
pasteurized  and  8y2  billion  were  con¬ 
sumed  raw  (this  includes  fluid  milk 
consumed  on  farms  where  produced). 
0n  the  basis  of  these  figures,  the 
relative  frequency  of  milk-borne  dis¬ 
ease  can  be  easily  determined  by 
dividing  the  number  of  raw  and 
pasteurized  quarts  consumed  by  the 
number  of  diseases  traced  to  raw  and 
pasteurized  milk  respectively.  We  find 
that  there  was  one  case  of  disease  for 
every  12,400,000  quarts  of  pasteurized 
milk  consumed,  and  one  case  of  disease 
for  every  18,900,000  quarts  of  raw  milk 
consumed.  Not  only  is  it  comforting  to 
learn  that  the  danger  of  contracting 
anv  milk-borne  disease,  which  has 
been  made  to  appear  so  great,  is,  in 
reality,  so  infinitesimally  slight  in  spite 
of  the  manifold  opportunities  for  con¬ 
tamination,  but  what  is  so  particularly 
reassuring  is  the  discovery  that  in  1945 
one  could  have  drunk  6,500,000  more 
quarts  of  raw  milk  than  pasteurized 
without  any  fear  of  being  “stricken.” 

It  is  indeed  a  sobering  thought  that, 
by  constant  and  continual  repetition  of 
such  false  and  misleading  informa¬ 
tion  as  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
pasteurization  propagandists  in  the 
articles  examined  and  in  hundreds  more 
like  them,  not  only  the  public,  but  the 
medical  profession  as  well,  has  been 
duped  into  endorsing  pasteurization  so 
that  it  is  now  applied  to  85  per  cent  of 
the  total  fluid  milk  supply.  In  the  face 
of  the  stupendous  nutritional  loss 
which  is  inflicted  thereby,  the  result, 
while  a  temporary  victory  for  the 
synthetic  or  compensatory  school  of 
nutrition,  is  truly  a  national  tragedy, 
because  the  percentage  of  pasteuri¬ 
zation  is  the  inevitable  measure  of  the 
inferiority  of  a  milk  supply. 

This  loss  is  terribly  serious  because 
it  occurs,  not  once  in  19  million  quarts, 
not  sometimes,  or  infrequently,  or  just 
now  and  then,  but  in  every  quart  of 
milk  that  is  pasteurized.  Each  one  of 
the  18%  billion  quarts  sold  as 
pasteurized  milk  in  1945  was  nutrition¬ 
ally  deficient.  It  was  robbed  of  a  long  list 
of  valuable  nutrients.  (The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  May  3,  1947,  p.  319).  The  cal¬ 
cium  loss  alone  amounted  to  2,819,346 
pounds  in  one  year!  What,  too,  of  the 
50  per  cent  loss  of  vitamin  C  and  of 
all  the  other  elements  —  vitamins, 
minerals,  enzymes  —  known  and  un¬ 
known?  All  are  squandered  with  like 
profligacy.  And  for  what? 


cella  may  penetrate  the  normal  or 
minutely  abraded  skin.  Likewise 
the  high  rate  of  infection  in  men  on 
the  farm,  as  compared  with  the 
women,  can  be  explained  only  as 
*  a  result  of  the  more  common  skin 
contamination  by  infective  dis¬ 
charges  of  cattle  or  hogs.”  (58) 

Dr.  J.  Howard  Brown,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  has  recently  written: 

“Although  hogs  are  resistant  to 
Brucella  abortus,  cattle  in  close 
association  with  hogs  occasionally 
become  infected  with  Brucella  suis. 

In  the  two  milk-borne  outbreaks 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  (1941  and  1942)  as  due  to 
Brucella  suis,  the  incriminated 
cows  had  been  allowed  to  run  with 
infected  hogs  in  the  same  lot.”  (8) 

Dr.  E.  G.  Hastings,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Bacteriology,  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture,  says: 

“It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  organism  causing  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  cases  of  contagious 
abortion  [Bang’s  disease]  in  cattle 
is  a  member  of  a  family  which  has 
two  other  branches,  one  of  which 
is  found  in  the  goat  and  sheep  and 
the  third  in  swine.  .  .  the  number 
of  cases  of  undulant  fever  in  man 
due  to  the  bovine  [cow]  form  of 
the  organism  is  less  than  the  num¬ 
ber  due  to  either  of  the  other 
forms.  .  .  If  the  bovine  form  of 
Brucella  has  a  great  ability  to  cause 
disease  in  man,  the  greater  number 
of  cases  of  undulant  fever  should 
occur  in  the  dairy  regions.  The 
data  gathered  shows  that  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  the  infection  in  man  has 
little  if  any  relation  to  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  dairying,  but  it  does  have  a 
relation  to  the  swine  industry.” 
(59)  (Brackets  mine). 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Holstein - 
Friesian  World,  Dr.  George  H.  Conn, 
quotes  Dr.  B.  A.  Beach,  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  as  to  the  percentage  of  cases 
of  undulant  fever  that  could  be  proven 
to  be  caused  by  milk  infection  from 
the  cow.  In  answer  to  the  query,  Dr. 
Beach’s  reply,  as  quoted,  was: 

“I  do  not  believe  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  definitely  known. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cases  of  undulant 
fever  are  due  to  Brucella  abortus. 
Whether  any  of  them  came  through 
the  milk  has  as  far  as  I  know,  never 
been  demonsHrated.  Considerable 
work  has  been  done  by  the  Iowa 
Department  of  Health.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  cases  are  due  to  the 
suis  [hog]  type.”  (60)  (Brackets 
mine). 


So  much  space  was  devoted  to  mis¬ 
information  about  undulant  fever 
(medically  known  as  brucellosis) ,  in 
the  propaganda  articles  under  discus¬ 
sion,  that  it  is  advisable  and  necessary 
at  this  point  to  have  some  authentic 
information  on  the  subject. 

The  fact  that  undulant  fever  is  a 
serious  disease  is  succinctly  stated  by 
a  California  State  Department  of 
Health  publication: 

“Brucellosis  in  California  (Undulant 
Fever)  by  Harlin  L.  Wynns,  M.  D.,  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Epidemiology. 

...  .  While  few  people  die  of  this 
disease,  nevertheless  it  is  a  serious 
disease  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  be  chronic,  of 
long  duration,  and  convalescence 
often  extends  into  months  and  even 
years.”  (56) 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  let 
us  turn  to  Iowa,  the  leading  hog  pro¬ 
ducing  State,  which  has  the  unenviable 
record  for  the  most  cases  of  undulant 
fever.  Dr.  Carl  F.  Jordan,  Iowa  State 
ifioAa^ment  Health,  states  that  from 
WO  through  1941  a  total  of  20,594  cases 
of  undulant  fever  were  reported  in 
he  entire  United  States,  an  annual 
average  of  1,716  cases,  and  that  during 
me  same  period  there  were  1,887  re¬ 
nted  ?ases  in  Iowa,  an  annual  aver- 
^  cases.  (57)  Iowa,  therefore, 
with  barely  two  per  cent  of  the 
coM°na]  Population,  had  almost  10  per 
r:at  ,of,  the  cases  of  undulant  fever 

reported. 

anc*  far  the  most  important, 
t  tae  foothod  by  which  brucellosis  is 
ansmflted  from  animals  to  man.  There 
w  several  well  known  authorities  who 
v  Vti  s?°^en  clearly  on  this  point.  A. 

'  fmrdy,  also  iowa>  has  stated: 

it  J-}  still  evident  that  in  the 
United  States  the  incidence  of 
ecognized  brucellosis  in  man  tends 
+?  vary  directly  with  the  extent  of 
xne  hog-raising  industry.  .  .  It  was 
?.r"' '■’fously  assumed,  as  a  result  of 
ne  studies  of  the  Mediterranean 
_i®ver  Commission,  that  brucellosis 
as  acquired  through  the  ingestion 
w  -ecteci  raw  dairy  products.  It 
a®  S1.nce  been  established  through 
„  P,erfmental  study  and  the  inter  - 
fj;  “on  of  epidemiological  obser- 
,  that  the  infection  may 
aCUiy  oe  acquired  through  cutane- 
s  c°ntact  with  infective  secre- 
excretions,  or  tissues.  This 
ppecirs  to  explain  the  ease  of  in. 

bacteriologists,  who  are 
h  aeraby  able  to  avoid  the  inges- 
tW°f  ,ose  organisms  with  which 
nro,,  wPrx  but  can  scarcely  hope  to 
of  «en*  entirely  the  contamination 
anc*  bands.  The  high  in- 
Pce  °f  infection  in  packing¬ 
s',/]  eipPioyees  is  readily  under- 
mod  when  it  is  known  that  Bru¬ 


it  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  these 
competent,  scientific  authorities  that 
few  cases  of  undulant  fever  are  known 
to  have  been  caused  by  drinking  raw 
milk;  that  most  cases  are  caused  by 
direct  contact  with  animals;  and  that 
undulant  fever  is  an  occupational  disease 
and  therefore  primarily  a  problem  of 
the  livestock  industry,  not  a  milk 
problem. 

How,  then,  can  undulant  fever  be 
prevented?  The  small  number  of  bovine 
cases  contracted  through  contact  with 
cows  and  the  still  smaller  number 
possibly  contracted  through  drinking 
raw  milk  would  naturally  be  eliminated 
if  the  cows  were  disease  free.  The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  for 
many  years  been  developing  methods 
calculated  to  conquer  Bang’s  disease 
in  cows,  and  with  a  fair  measure  of 
success.  Herds  under  its  “test  and 
slaughter”  method  are  tested  over  a 
period  of  time  and  when  determined 
to  be  Bang’s  free  are  known  as  “ap¬ 
proved,”  the  test  being  given  annually 
thereafter  or  as  deemed  necessary.  Any 
reactors  found  through  the  Bang’s  test 
are  removed  from  the  herd  and  slaught¬ 
ered,  and  the  government  indemnifies 
the  owner  for  the  loss  to  a  certain 
extent.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  method  used  for  the  tuberculin  test¬ 
ing  of  cattle  which  is  now  universal 
and  compulsory. 

The  drastic  “test  and  slaughter” 
method  has  latterly  been  supplemented 
by  the  “calfhood  vaccination”  plan,  by 
which  it  is  hoped  to  establish  immunity 
to  the  disease  in  the  cow’s  early  life, 
just  as  human  beings  are  protected 
against  smallpox  or  diphtheria.  Time 
will  test  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
current  vaccination  plan  which  present¬ 
ly  is  producing  good  results.  If  it  does 
not  measure  up  to  its  initial  promise, 
other  and  improved  methods  of  im¬ 
munization  will  undoubtedly  replace 
the  ones  advocated  today.  At  any  rate, 
one  thing  is  certain — total  eradication  of 
the  disease  in  cows  will  automatically 
protect  human  beings  from  undulant 
fever. 

The  pasteurization  of  milk,  on  the 
contrary,  will  not  prevent  any  of  the 
cases  of  undulant  fever  contracted  by 
occupational  workers  which,  as  already 
shown,  make  up  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  Milk  regulations  which  advocate 
pasteurization  as  the  cure-all  and  neg¬ 
lect  to  require  the  much  needed  Bang’s 
testing,  therefore  serve  only  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  disease  by  removing  one  in¬ 
centive  to  Bang’s  testing  and  making 
the  dairymen  feel  that  such  a  safeguard 
is  unnecessary,  hence  unimportant. 

From  the  health  standpoint,  as  in  the 
case  of  tuberculin  testing,  insistence  ©n 
Bang’s  testing  of  all  herds  producing  I 
(Continued  on  Page  445)  * 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Rushes  them  to 
Market  BY  THE  NEWEST  METHODS 


Nothing  counts  like  speed  and  care  in  handling  produce  to 
consumers. 

So  the  Pennsylvania  runs  special  trains  for  perishables.  Rushes 
them  to  market  in  hours  instead  of  days. 

In  modern  refrigerators  on  wheels,  too  .  . .  that  can  be  pre-cooled 
before  loading  and  with  the  latest  type  of  insulation  and  tem¬ 
perature  controls  to  preserve  freshness  all  the  way. 


Right  to  the  platforms  of  huge  produce  terminals  go  Pennsylvania 
trains.  Here  again  skilled  and  careful  handling  as  cars  are 
unloaded,  distributed  .  . .  crate  after  crate  . . .  bag  after  bag,  as 
fast  as  they  arrive. 

What  do  all  these  things  mean  to  the  grower?  Less  time  to 
market,  less  spoilage.  Better  prices! 

He  can  choose  his  markets  too  .  . .  even  re-route  cars  while  they 
are  moving  to  wherever  they’ll  bring  him  most. 

All  this  speedier,  better  handling  at  low  cost . . .  the  Pennsylvania 
receives  on  the  average  about  a  penny  for  carrying  a  ton  1  mile. 


Reaches  the  farmer’s  greatest  markets.  The  Pennsylvania 
serves  8  of  the  10  largest  cities,  more  than  a  half  of 
the  country’s  population  !  Plus  the  biggest  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard! 

Our  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Traffic  Department,  Richmond,  Indiana,  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  information  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  markets  and  services. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  gbod  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
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Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Meat  and  Livestock  Prices 

THE  recent'  meat  price  spiral,  both  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail,  has  not  been  justified  by 
any  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  paid 
farmers  for  livestock.  In  spite  of  some  news¬ 
paper  headlines  about  a  runaway  livestock 
market,  an  examination  of  the  record  shows 
that  prices  for  all  classes  of  livestock  at 
Chicago  have  made  only  small  advances  for 
the  past  several  weeks.  During  the  third  week 
in  June,  top  prices  for  fat  steers  were  around 
$29  per  hundred  pounds  liveweight,  compared 
with  about  $2.00  less  a  month  previous.  Top 
for  both  hogs  and  lambs  has  remained  practi¬ 
cally  constant  for  the  past  several  months, 
about  $25.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  following  O.  P.  A.’s  discontinu¬ 
ance  last  year,  fat  steers  rose  to  $37.50  a 
hundred  and  hogs  to  $28.75,  while  lambs 
brought  $28.  Last  February,  on  this  very  page, 
we  predicted  a  strong  market  for  well  finished 
steers  during  1947,  and  further  that  the  price 
of  grass  and  half-fat  cattle  would  probably 
decline  some  this  coming  Fall.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  present  temporary  situation  that 
warrants  any  change  in  that  opinion. 

In  the  face  of  rising  meat  prices,  $1.25  a 
pound  for  steak  for  example,  56  cents  more 
than  two  weeks  before,  our  beef  production  at 
federally  inspected  plants  showed  a  gain  of 
30  per  cent  in  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year.  Veal  production  was  up  53  per  cent, 
with  pork  and  lamb  production  down  seven 
and  27  per  cent  respectively.  For  the  week 
ending  June  21,  meat  production  under  federal 
inspection  totaled  305  million  pounds,  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  the  preceding  week’s 
production,  but  59  per  cent  above  the 
poundage  recorded  for  the  corresponding  week 
last  year.  Government  exports  of  meat  have 
declined  materially,  while  receipts  into  most 
cities  have  been  normal.  However,  three  times 
the  amount  of  meat  was  shipped  abroad  out 
of  New  York  during  April  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  three  months.  It  is  possible  that 
part  of  these  shipments  are  finding  an  outlet 
in  some  of  the  foreign  black  markets. 

Other  factors  that  may  have  influenced  the 
meat  price  rise  are  that  the  majority  of  people 
continue  to  have  more  money  than  usual, 
wages  remain  high,  and  most  commodities 
are  still  scarce.  But  even  all  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  explain  why  the  recent  rise  was  so 
violent  and  sudden.  An  explanation  that  comes 
closest  to  the  real  facts  is  that  meat -will  be 
more  plentiful  in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter 
with  consequent  lower  prices  due  to:  the  large 
number  of  pigs  farrowed  this  Spring  which 
will  reach  the  market  as  fat  hogs;  prospects 
for  a  bumper  grain  crop  which  are  not  now 
as  promising  as  appeared  earlier;  and  the 
possibility  of  a  smaller  than  usual  corn  crop, 
which  will  mean  fewer  cattle  bought  for 
feedlot  purposes  and  consequently  more 
used  as  butcher  stock  when  they  come 
off  grass  this  Fall.  The  combination  of 
all  these  factors  could  make  for  exception¬ 
ally  large  livestock  receipts  in  the  next 
few  months  , which  would,  of  course,  mean 
cheaper  meat.  Packers  and  wholesalers 
who  have  been  buying  at  relatively  high 
prices  are  quite  aware  of  these  coming  de¬ 
velopments  and  in  an  attempt  to  move  this 


high  priced  meat  out  of  their  warehouses,  they 
may  be  trying  to  create  an  impression  of  a 
meat  shortage,  and  cause  a  stampede  among 
buyers.  Fortunately,  this  has  not  developed. 

The  best  way  to  overcome  this  price  rise, 
which  to  us  looks  to  have  been  deliberately 
planned,  is  for  housewives  to  go  back  to  using 
the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  such  as  breast  of 
lamb  and  chopped  beef;  they  could  also  utilize 
any  stored  or  canned  meats  available.  More 
fish  and  poultry  can  be  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  at  the  present  time.  On  the  farm,  home 
killed  and  cured  meats  will  lower  the  family 
expense  account  and  provide  red  meat  for 
the  table.  A  consumers’  strike  is  the  most 
certain  way  to  cause  meat  prices  t®  come 
tumbling  down,  and  put  them  more  in  line 
with  livestock  slaughter  prices.  Already  there 
is  evidence  of  consumer  resistance  and  as  a 
result  prices  for  some  meats  have  dropped. 


Who  Milks  Whom  ? 

FOR  some  reason  that  has  always  been 
difficult  to  justify,  the  officers  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  spend  close  to  $25,000  a 
year  for  a  full-page  advertisement  in  every 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  to  paint  rosy 
pictures  of  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
League  membership.  Aside  from  the  question¬ 
able  value  of  spending  so  much  money  with 
the  probability  of  so  little  results,  'most  farm¬ 
ers  usually  put  more  stock  in  actions  than  in 
words,  and  they  don’t  see  much  profit  in  join¬ 
ing  up  with  an  organization  that  has  con¬ 
sistently  paid  the  lowest  price  for  milk  and 
refuses  to  tell  its  own  members  why. 

Apparently,  however,  there  are  a  few  well- 
intentioned  men  who,  although  the  League’s 
record  has  been  26  long  years  of  failure  of 
accomplishment,  still  hope  that  some  day  the 
League’s  promises  will  come  true.  One  of  these 
is  a  young  dairyman  from  Cayuga  County, 
New  York,  Kenneth  A.  Patchen,  who  allowed 
his  name  to  be  signed  to  a  statement  in  a 
recent  League  advertisement,  “I  do  the  milk¬ 
ing,  my  co-operative  does  the  marketing.” 

Mr.  Patchen  is  wrong  on  two  counts.  In  the 
first  place,  when  he  says  that  his  co-operative 
does  the  marketing,  loose  language  has  been 
put  into  his  mouth.  As  it  has  been  operated, 
and  still  is,  by  the  small  clique  at  the  top, 
working  hand  in  glove  with  Borden’s,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  is  a  co-operative  in  name 
only.  In  the  sense  that  a  dairyman  knows  all 
about  his  organization,  has  a  voice  in  its  con¬ 
trol  and  policies,  and  can  compel  his  “servant 
officials”  to  account  to  him  for  every  cent  of 
revenue  and  every  cent  of  expense — and  all 
this  is  what  makes  for  a  true  co-operative — 
the  League  is  not  Mr.  Patchen’s  or  any  other 
member’s  co-operative.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  his  milk  is  being  marketed.  When  re¬ 
bates  to  dealers  have  run  as  high  as  six  million 
dollars  in  one  year,  it  would  seem  as  though  a 
large  part  of  the  League  milk  is  really  being 
given  away;  which  is  not  what  most  people 
call  marketing. 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  second  point 
wherein  Mr.  Patchen  has  unfortunately  been 
misled.  It  is  true  he  does  the  milking,  but 
only  of  the  cows.  The  real  milking  for  profit 
is  done  by  the  League  management,  and  the 
milked  victims  are  the  members  themselves. 


Collision  in  Washington 

LAST  month  President  Truman  and  his 
Republican  Congress  met  head-on  in  a 
political  collision  on  two  vital  issues — the  labor 
monopoly  and  wartime  taxes.  The  clash  was 
inevitable  because  the  Republicans  were  swept 
into  office  last  Fall  on  their  pledge  to  curb 
the  power  of  labor  leaders  and  to  effect 
economy  in  government,  and  with  their  eyes 
on  1948  they  at  least  had  to  try  to  fulfill  the 
promise.  The  President  likewise  has  his  sights 
trained  on  the  same  goal  but,  if  his  recent 
action  on  the  labor  and  tax  bills  is  any 
criterion,  his  gaze  is  fixed  a  little  too  rigidly 
for  the  national  good. 

The  tax  bill  was  the  first  to  reach  Mr. 
Truman’s  desk  after  it  had  been  passed  by  a 
large  majority  in  both  Senate  and  House.  The 
President  disapproved  the  measure  and  his 
veto  was  sustained  by  a  two-vote  margin  in 
the  House.  Tax  reduction  is  therefore  post¬ 
poned  until  next  year  at  the  earliest.  This  tax 
veto  message  might  have  been  good  politics 
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but  it  was  bad  economics.  The  Republicans 
must,  however,  take  some  of  the  blame  for 
their  own  defeat  because  they  delayed  too 
long  in  completing  their  economy  budget  and 
thus  gave  Mr.  Truman  the  excuse  of  refusing 
tax  relief  until  the  new  budget  was  finally 
decided  on. 

But  no  such  excuse  can  be  found  for  the 
President’s  ill-advisea  veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  bill.  True,  this  bill  might  not  be  perfect 
and  it  will  certainly  nc  ;  solve  every  labor  dis¬ 
pute,  but  it  did  not  deserve  the  wild,  intem¬ 
perate  language  that  Mr.  Truman  hurled  at  it 
in  criticism.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  his  veto 
message  was  so  unreasonable  that  it  defeated 
itself.  The  result  was  that  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  overrode  the  veto  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  margin  of  votes  to  spare. 

By  and  large,  the  net  result  of  this  head-on 
collision  is  to  the  good.  While  tax  reduction 
and  government  economy  are  important  and 
must  be  attended  to,  it  was  absolutely  im¬ 
perative  that  the  monopoly  sway  of  the  labor 
leaders  be  placed  under  proper  control  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  is  what  the  new  law  proposes 
to  do.  The  loud  howls  of  protest  now  being 
heard  from  disgruntled  union  barons  merely 
confirm  this  primary  objective  of  the  measure. 
For  them,  it  is  the  end  of  a  rule-or-ruin  regime. 
For  the  union  members,  it  guarantees  greater 
immunity  from  domination  by  their  own  lead¬ 
ers.  F or  the  country  generally,  it  gives  hope  of 
some  relief  from  one  of  the  many  monopolies 
that  have  been  plaguing  us. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Here  is  a  bit  of  news  for  you.  We  have  been  send¬ 
ing  our  high  school  students  to  Baldwinsville  for 
years  “free  of  charge”  so  far  as  tuition  was  con¬ 
cerned.  This  year  the  Baldwinsville  schol  board  de¬ 
cided  that  we  would  have  to  pay  $90  for  each 
student.  Later  the  charge  was  reduced  to  $45  and  it 
looks  as  though  that  will  be  our  cost  next  school 
year.  This  district  of  ours  elected  to  get  along  this 
year  on  a  rate  of  $11  per  thousand  despite  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  most  everything.  By  being  careful  we 
have  kept  within  our  budget.  The  increase  in 
teachers’  salaries  will  add  about  $4.00  and  this  tuition 
charge  another  $5.00,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
school  tax  rate  for  next  year  will  be  at  least  $20. 
A  neighboring  district  with  only  farm  land  for  assess¬ 
ment  was  figuring  on  a  rate  of  $40  per  thousand. 

Anyway  we  look  at  it,  it  seems  as  though  school 
taxes  are  going  to  exceed  State  and  county  taxes 
from  this  time  on.  r.  a.  c. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


My  wife  and  I  want  to  tell  you  how  very  much 
both  of  us  enjoy  “From  the  Finger  Lakes,”  which 
appears  from  time  to  time  in  your  magazine.  This 
may  be  partly  because  we  are  fond  of  nature,  partly 
because  we  are  fond  of  the  area  where  E.  R.  H.  is 
located,  as  I  went  to  Cornell  University,  as  did  our 
son;  and  partly  because  of  the  excellent  way  the 
articles  are  written.  Please  convey  to  E.  R.  H.  our 
appreciation  of  these  articles. 

We  have  tried  to  'approximate  where  E.  R.  H.  lives. 
Our  guess  is  on  the  west  side  of  Cayuga  Lake  about 
one-third  the  distance  from  Ithaca  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake  and  not  right  on  the  lake.  Are  we 
right?  r.  a.  h. 

Bucks  County,  Pa. 

[  Ed.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  H.  certainly  know  their 
Finger  Lakes  country  well  because  they  have  figured 
out  within  a  few  miles  just  where  E.  R.  H.  lives.  It 
is  Interlaken.  ] 


I  am  glad  you  tell  the  truth  about  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  are  never  afraid  to  do  so.  MRS.  e.  h.  f. 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance:  against  such  there  is  no  law.”  Gal. 
5:22-23. 


If  a  six  months  old  dairy  calf  has  been  properly 
grown,  it  should  weigh  approximately  four  times  as 
much  as  it  did  at  birth.  It  never  pays  to  underfeed 
a  growing  animal. 

Entomologists  have  discovered  that  wool  clipped 
from  sheep,  dipped  in  DDT  solution  over  two  years 
ago,  is  still  mothproof  in  wool  storage  warehouses. 
It  sounds  like  bad  times  for  the  moths. 

The  use  of  concrete  on  the  farm  will  be  presented 
over  radio  station  WJZ,  as  part  of  the  farm  news  pro¬ 
gram  from  5:45  to  6:00  a.  m.  every  Monday  for  w 
weeks  starting  July  7.  It  will  be  worth  hearing. 

Mosquitoes  cannot  distinguish  colors  but  they  are 
affected  by  the  amount  of  light  which  differen 
colors  reflect.  White  and  pale  shade  give  the  mos 
protection  agains  these  pests,  while  deep  colors  at¬ 
tract  them. 


Good  fruit  is  no  accident.  It  takes  continuous  u 
of  proper  spray  applications  throughout  the  eni 
season  to  produce  a  top  quality  apple.  Rough  nan  - 
ling  at  harvest  time  though  will  spoil  all  the  pen  - 
ficial  effects  of  this  early  care. 


If  grain  exports  to  Europe  are  to  be  continued 
tny  ever-increasing  quantity,  and  the  present  in 
:ation  is  that  they  will,  no  one  can  blame  fax 
or  high  food  prices.  Exports  of  grain,  October  i 
o  April  1947,  totaled  53  million  bushels,  compare 


last  year. 
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A  Cub  in  Size... 
but  a  BEAR  for  work ! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  PRESENTS 


•  For  all  operations  on  farms  of  40  crop  acres 
or  less— and  truck  gardens . 

•  For  special  operations  on  truck  farms . 

•  For  large  farms  that  need  an  extra  tractor . 

That’s  the  Farmall  Cub,  the  first  tractor  in  history  that’s 
built  right  and  priced  right  for  a  great  new  field  of  trac¬ 
tor  owners. 

The  Cub  is  the  newest  member  of  the  famous  farmall 
family.  It  brings  the  advantages  of  the  farmall*  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming  to  the  small,  family  farm. 

It’s  a  Cub  in  size,  but  "a  bear  for  work.”  You  get  big- 
Farmall  quality  and  design,  plus  scaled-down,  small- 
tractor  economy  . . .  and  there  is  a  full  line  of  matched, 


quick-change,  easy-to-control  implements. 

The  smooth-running  4-cylinder  engine  develops  ap¬ 
proximately  9/4  h.p.  on  the  belt.  It  uses  considerably 
less  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline  an  hour.  There’s  a  com¬ 
fortable,  roomy  seat . . .  ample  crop  clearance  under  the 
chassis  . . .  and  "Culti -Vision”  to  give  a  clear,  unob¬ 
structed  view  of  your  work. 

Fit  the  Cub  into  your  farming  operations.  See  it  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  one  to  your  International  Harvester 
dealer.  Get  on  the  seat  and  drive  it.  You’ll  find  it  handles 
as  easily  as  your  car. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


f .  o.  b. 
factory 


(Equipped  as  illustrated,  slightly  higher) 

Attachments  and  implements  extra 


*Registered  trade-mark. 

ONLY  International  Harvester 
builds  FARMALL  Tractors. 


Observe  National  Farm  Safety  Week  July  20-26. 
Make  every  week  Safety  Week  on  the  farm. 


Hear  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  of  Stars" 
Every  Sunday.  NBC  Network. 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 
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MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 
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HEALTH 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 
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Beef  Cattle  in  the  Northeast 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


There  are  various  ways  in  which  a 
beef  breeding  herd  may  be  used  to 
advantage  on  Northeastern  farms,  but, 
regardless  of  the  method  followed,  it 
is  imperative  that  good  grass  constitute 
the  principal  feeding  factor  in  such 
a  program.  Even  on  the  range  land  of 
the  West  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  providing  plenty  of  top  quality 
grazing  are  becoming  increasingly 
recognized.  In  most  instances  these 
lands  are  now  carrying  about  as  many 
cattle  as  they  are  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  unless  the  fertility  and  growth  of 
grass  can  be  increased.  In  a  recent 
station  publication  concerning  Cali¬ 
fornia  beef  production,  Guilbert  and 
Hart  mention  the  fact  that  not  many 
years  ago  cattle  were  allowed  to  live 
or  die  on  the  natural  vegetation  of  the 
range.  Today,  the  supplementing  of 
range  feed  is  both  essential  and  highly 
profitable.  To  many  it  may  appear 
fantastic  to  fertilize  range  lands,  but 
the  future  may  prove  that  proper 
fertilization  is  a  valuable  and  economi¬ 
cal  means  of  producing  a  greater 
amount  of  nutritious  range  feed. 

Acreage  and  Grass 

These  well  known  authorities  further 
point  out  that  the  establishment  of 
superior  plant  species,  through  reseed¬ 
ing  and  correct  management,  offer 
great  promise  for  a  larger  return  from 
range  land.  Our  range  lands,  just  as 
our  acreage  in  the  Northeast,  differ 
widely  in  the  productivity  and  quality 
of  herbage  grown.  In  the  Northeast 
both  fertility  and  soil  erosion  have 
largely  been  the  limiting  factors  for 
beef  production,  while  in  the  low- 
altitude,  range  country  moisture  is  the 
most  important  consideration.  In  the 
high  altitudes  length  of  the  growing 
season  and  temperature  control  graz¬ 
ing  conditions.  On  any  given  section 
of  sufficient  size,  observation  will  dis¬ 
close  that  the  cattle  prefer  certain 
areas  at  different  seasons.  In  general, 
they  like  south  slopes  more  than  north 
slopes,  open  over  wooded  places, 
valleys  instead  of  hills,  and  swales  in 
preference  to  knolls.  An  examination 
of  the  herbage  involved  will  disclose 
the  reason  for  these  habits.  It  will 
usually  show  that  the  type,  palata- 
bility  and  nutritive  value  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  plants  are  superior  on  the  areas 
which  are  more  closely  grazed  by  the 
cattle. 

Based  on  these  self-evident  but  im¬ 
portant  considerations,  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  acreage  involved  is 
not  as  vital  in  successful  beef  pro¬ 
duction  as  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  land.  The  wooded  hills  and  washed 
out  soils  in  the  Northeast  can  usually 
be  bought  at  a  comparatively  low 
price,  but  they  will  not  provide  enough 
good  grass  to  grow  and  develop  beef 
cattle,  and  far  less  form  the  basis  for 
a  successful  fattening  operation.  Yet, 
such  a  procedure  has  been  tried  many 
times,  always  with  failure  as  the  in¬ 
evitable  result.  Even  on  much  of  the 
range  lands  of  the  Southwest  it  takes 
from  10  to  15  acres  to  provide  enough 
grass  for  one  mature  beef  breeding 
cow  and  her  calf.  However,  beef 
cattle  can  be  raised  profitably  on 
Northeastern  farms  where  conditions 
are  suitable  to  the  kind  of  husbandry 
practiced;  but  turning  out  a  bunch  of 
cows  loose  on  rough  woodland  or  in  a 
poor,  worn  out  pasture  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  On  most  of  this  type  of 
forest  land  Nature  never  intended  that 
it  should  be  used  for  grazing  or' crop¬ 
ping,  and  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees 
has  been  found  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
reforestation  of  these  lanus  is  what 
should  be  done.  Properly  managed  tim¬ 
ber  land  can  become  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  farm  operations. 

Raising  Feeder  Cattle 

In  several  instances  Northeastern 
dairy  farmers  have  found  that  it  was  a 
profitable  practice  to  raise  beef  type 
feeder  cattle.  This  applies  only  to  those 


herds  which  buy  all  their  milking  re 
placements  and  follow  a  plan  of  veal 
ing  the  calves.  In  such  cases  the  oro 
cedure  is  to  breed  the  dairy  cows  to 
a  desirable  type,  registered  beef  bull 
using  either  an  Angus,  Hereford  or 
Scotch  Shorthorn.  The  calves  fromW, 
cross  will  usually  be  blocky  and  quite 
beefy  in  type  and  conformation  and 
make  acceptable  feeders,  especially  if 
they  can  be  disposed  of  locally,  because 
of  limited  supply  and  good  demand  for 
a  few  head  to  fatten.  They  will  not  he 
top  grade  feeders,  but  they  will  make 
good  gains  and  fatten  sufficiently,  if 
properly  fed,  to  produce  a  carcass  that 
will  grade  as  fair  to  good,  and  which 
will  be  excellent  eating.  Naturally  their 
desirability  as  beef  animals  will  be  in¬ 
fluenced  some  by  the  breed  and  type 
of  cows  used.  On  the  average,  Holstein 
cows  have  been  found  to  be  the  best 
for  this  kind  of  crossbreeding.  This 
is  due  to  their  inherent  tendency  to 
transmit  the  ability  to  fleshen  readily 
and  also  they  have  enough  size  to  carry 
and  deliver  a  big,  sturdy  calf,  sired  by 
beef  bulls. 

Assuming  that  such  a  crossbreeding 
program  seems  desirable,  because  beef 
type  calves  of  this  kind  will  sell  better 
than  lighter  weight  dairy  vealers,  the 
next  question  is  the  best  age  at  which 
to  market  them.  This  is  well  worth 
giving  some  time  and  study  to,  as  many 
factors  and  conditions  enter  into  the 
problem.  Principal  among  the  con¬ 
siderations  to  be  taken  into  account 
are  the  comparative  local  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  for  feeder  cattle  of  different 
ages,  and  also  the  amount  and  kind  of 
feed  available  for  growing  or  fatten¬ 
ing  them. 

Age  and  Feed 

If  these  crossbred  calves  are  sold 
when  they  are  three  weeks  old,  they 
will  average  bringing  between  $23  and 
$26  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  present 
veal  markets,  and  will  weigh  about  125 
pounds  or  somewhat  more.  If  grown 
instead  of  fattened,  they  should  weigh 
an  average  of  about  450  pounds  by  the 
time  they  attain  an  age  of  six  months. 
At  the  present  time  feeder  calves  of 
this  kind  and  weight  are  selling  for 
approximately  $90  per  head.  If  they 
are  retained  on  the  farm  and  kept 
growing  properly,  they  can  be  made 
to  weigh  750  pounds  or  more  as  year¬ 
lings,  and  be  in  good  thrift,  not  fat, 
but  ready  to  put  in  the  feed  lot,  and 
make  fairly  decent  gains  when  full  fed 
a  ration  of  grain  with  some  roughage. 
Such  steers  are  seldom  available  while 
grass  is  good,  but  last  Fall  they  were 
quoted  at  about  $135  per  head.  If  kept 
until  they  are  two  years  old,  their 
weight  should  be  around  1,250  pounds, 
with  a  present  total  selling  price  as 
feeders  of  about  $237. 

In  general,  most  farmers  prefer  to 
buy  either  calves  or  yearlings,  whether 
they  are  to  be  fattened  for  home 
butchering,  or  fed  and  sold  locally,  or 
else  trucked  to  the  nearest  terminal 
market.  The  reason  is  that  lighter 
weight  cattle  fatten  easier  and  their 
feed  requirement  for  each  100  pounds 
of  gain  is  likewise  less  than  that  of 
older  steers.  As  an  illustration,  a 
medium  grade  beef  type  calf  that  is 
properly  fed  and  fattened  from  an 
initial  weight  of  500  pounds  to  a  weight 
of  700  pounds,  will  on  the  average  re¬ 
quire  a  total  of  550  pounds  of  grain, 
750  pounds  of  hay,  and  750  pounds  of 
corn  silage.  However,  if  this  same  calf 
is  continued  on  full  feed  to  a  weight 
of  900  pounds,  its  feed  requirement  for 
the  next  200  pounds  of  gain  will  be 
about  1,000  pounds  of  grain,  1,000 
pounds  of  hay,  and  500  pounds  of  corn 
silage.  Older  cattle  can  utilize  increased 
amounts  of  dry  roughage  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  their  grain  requirements 
will  also  be  larger  than  with  younger 
animals.  For  weights  from  900  to  1,100 
pounds,  fattening  steers  will  need  ap¬ 
proximately  1,200  pounds  of  grain, 
(Continued  on  Page  445) 


NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE 


HAND  FEEDING 


40  POUNDS 


PRE-MIXING 


4k 


a 


FREE  ACCESS 


CIIA  DDrCEDVATIVE  For  every  kind  of  silo. 
51LU  I  KLjLu  V A 1 1 V  £>  Makes  inside  walls  acid- 
proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.  Inc., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


No  matter  what  the  season,  your  stock  may  fall  prey 
to  the  health  and  production-robbing  menace  of: 


" HIDDEN  HUNGER " — Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 


MinRaltone,  the  multi-mineral  feed  supplement,  is  a 
deadly  enemy  of  M Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  con¬ 
tains  11  essential  mineral  elements,  plus  Vitamin  D. 
Fed  regularly,  the  year  ’round,  it  will  help  safeguard 
your  stock  profits.  Write  for  free  literature  and  the 
MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary  feeding . 


—GOOD  SILAGE— I 

GREEN  CROPS  OR  CORN 

Enough  Silogerm  to  treat  100  tons  for  $12.75. 
Supply  TOUR- silage  with  a  live,  virile,  lactic- 
acid  producing  bacteria  before  the  bacteria  which 
causes  spoilage  gets  a  start.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

THE  SILOGERM  CO..  BLOOMFIELD,  N. 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing,  Poul¬ 
try  Fenclngand  Netting,  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence. 
Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Elec* 
trie  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
Link  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Ball  Fencing,  Hurdle  Fences, 
Cates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

JLRNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  18,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  f  : 


An  increasing  number  of  farmers  in  the  Northeast  are  finding  it  desirab le 
; profitable  to  raise  good  beef  cattle,  because  of  less  labor  and  overhead  invo  ^ 
This  nice  group  of  purebred  Aberdeen- Angus  heifers,  owned  by  t,U9  J  rsev, 
Denton,  are  oh  pasture  at  White  Gates  Farms  in  Morris  County,  New  «/  - 


FENCING  roFVRr 


RELIEVE 

LAMENESS 

DUE  TO  BRUISES, 

STRAINS,  PUFFS 

Farmers  knew  there’s 
nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  shoulder 
gall,  strains,  bruises,  puffs. 

A  stand-by  for  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians. 

Absorbine  speeds  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
injury  to  help  carry  off  the  congestion.  It 
usually  brings  swellings  down  in  a  few  hours  1 
Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  Absorbine  never  blisters  or  removes 
hair.  It  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  LONG-LAST¬ 
ING  BOTTLE  that  will  prove  its  value 
many  times.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


t 
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SWINE 


Find  out  how  you  can  make 
more  money  from  hogsl  Be 
sure  to  attend  the 


NATIONAL  DUROC  CONGRESS 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus,  0. 
AUGUST  1-2 

Don’t  miss  these  two  thrill-packed,  fact- 
packed  days!  Admission  FREE. 

it  Type  Conference.  Learn  how  the  right 
hogs  boost  your  profit. 

it  Carcass  Demonstration.  Learn  why 
packers  pay  more  for  right  type. 
ic  judging  Contest.  Win  a  prize! 
if  National  Show  and  Sale.  See  the  na¬ 
tion’s  finest  Durocs!  Bred  Fall  gilts. 
Spring  boars  and  gilts  to  be  auct¬ 
ioned. 

if  $300  Bred  Gilt  award  for  farmers. 
ic  Free  Swift  &  Co.  Bar-B-Q,  Aug.  1. 

For  "Official  Program”  of  Congress  and 
facts  about  our  FREE  BUYING  SER¬ 
VICE,  write  B.  R.  Evans,  Secretary, 
Room  21 


UNITED  DUROC  RECORD  ASSOC.  Peoria  3,  III. 


New  Holstein  Assn.  Officers 

Carl  G.  Wooster,  Union  Hill,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  the 
new  president  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn,  of  America.  He  succeeds  W.  S. 
Moscrip  of  Lake  Elmo,  Minn.  J.  E. 
Mack  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  is  the  new 
vice-president,  succeeding  Miss  Sarah 
V.  H.  Jones,  Rochester,  Mich.  Four 
directors  were  elected  for  a  four-year 
term:  Ernest  Wright  of  Waterloo,  Iowa; 
Harvey  Nelson,  Union  Grove,  Wis.;  M. 
R.  Moomaw,  Canton,  Ohio;  and  Scott 
Meyer  of  Hannibal,  Mo.  H.  G.  Miller  of 
Northfield,  Minn.,  was  elected  a  director 
for  three  years  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  untimely  death  last  year 
of  Carl  Steele,  Conger,  Minn. 


SHEEP 

> 

NEW  YORK  STATE  PUREBRED 
Sheep  Improvement  Project 
Fourth  Annual  Show  And  Sale 


9:30  A.  M.  (EDT)  1:00  P.  M. 

Thursday,  July  31,  1947 

SALE  PAVILION,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY, 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Hampshire,  Dorset,  Cheviot, 
Shropshire,  Suffolk,  Oxford, 
Corriedale 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

C.  H.  BANTHAM,  Sale  Manager 

COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Selected  young  feeders.  All  ready  for  the 
feed  trough. 

5-6  Weeks  Old  $12.00  Each 

7  Weeks  Old  $12.50  Each 

8-9  Weeks  Extras  $13.00  Each 

You  can  have  your  order  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
or  send  Check  or  Money  Order.  Pigs  will  be 
crated  and  carefully  selected. 

Our  Guarantee:  A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CROSS  BREEDS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $11.50  EACH 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
Cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  7  weeks  old 
$12.00  each.  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old  $12.50  each. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  you  may  send  Money  Order  or 
check.  Our  selection  will  please  you. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM 

206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire  Chester 
Cross.  Bigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $10.50  each.  7  to  8 
weeks  old  $11.00  each.  10.  to  11  weeks  old  $14.00  each. 
All  large  growthy  pigs  all  weaned  before  shipping.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money  order 
WALTER  LUX,  Tel.  Woburn  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 


jPXGrS  FOIL  SAlXjE 

Fine  grade  of  Chester  Whites  and  Chester-Berk  - 
shire  Crossed.  6  Wks.  Old  $1 1.00;  7  Wks.  Old 
$12.50;  9  Wks.  Old  $14.00.  All  prices  include 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.  O.  I>.  Check  or  M.  O. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO 

P.0.  Box  6, WEST  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FEEDER  PIGS 

40  to  75  lbs.  these  pigs  are  range  raised,  have  been 
grained  very  little;  are  in  a  good,  healthy,  thrifty  con¬ 
dition  to  put  on  weight  fast.  Sold  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R  5,  WESTMINISTER,  MD. 


PIGS  ARE  PIGS 

Pigs  5  to  6  weeks  old  at  $12.00  each.  F.O.B.  Woburn 
in  lots  of  2  or  more.  Kindly  send  25%  remittance 
with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 

J.  J.  SCANNELL  FARM,  Russell  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  for  Lean  Meat  with  Less  Lard.  Heading 
this  outstanding  Jersey  herd  are  two  great  sires; 
Asholm  Wonder  106Z — 317117  C.  It.  and  Dunrobin 
Implacable  80A— 324209  C.  B.  Large  Litters— Strong, 
Long  Bigs. 

Write  For  Booklet  and  Prices 
BL1XTORP  STOCK  FARM,  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WHITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PKICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


HAMPSHI  RES 

Outstanding  quality  fall  boars  ready  for  service,  open 
and  bred  gilts  from  proven  dams.  Nationally  known 
popular  blood  lines. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PUREBRED  H AMPSH  IRES,  BRED  GILTS  AND 
FINE  BOARS,  BEST  BLOOD  LINES 
PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Begistered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria.  111. 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

TOP  FALL  BOARS;  THE  EASY  FEEDING  KIND. 
Order  Your  SPRING  PIGS  NOW.  Write  for  prices. 
KING  FARMS  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Ed.  Ray,  Livestock  Manager 


Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Service  Boars. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

bigs  from  choice  litters.  Well  bred,  good  color, 
ready  to  ship.  Orders  filled  as  received. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Maryland,  Otsego  Co.  N.  Y. 


•  Registered  Berkshlres  • 

Spring  pigs  both  sex,  unrelated,  ready  for  shipment. 

Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner)  Holland  (Erie  Co.)  N.Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

FOR  SALE :  325  Beg.  Palomino  and  Beg.  Tennessee 
Walking  horses,  mares,  colts  and  stallions,  also  ponies. 
c .  _  Send  for  our  free  descriptive  price  list. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


NICE  CHESTNUT  RIDING  MARE  WITH  COLT  BY 
SIDE  AND  REBRED  TO  SADDLE  STALLION. 
«50-  J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


Bilking  tyi>e  bull  calves  to  yearlings 

UREENL.AWN  FARM,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


Quality  fleeced — heavy  car-  I 
cassed — strong-constitu- 
tioned— early-maturing — 
long-lived — easy  keep¬ 
ing —  good  mothers — 
prepotent  sires 
Fredric  S.  Hultz,  Secretary 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASS'N,  INC  I 
1 007  Sheridan  S».  LARAMIE,  WYO. 


•  REG.  KARAKUL  SHEEP  • 

Foundation  flock  of  49  sheep,  healthy,  prolific-  rams, 
ewes,  lambs.  Sell  as  flock  or  individuals.  Write  for 
Prices.  HIGH  RISING  FARM,  IVYLAND,  PA. 


—  FOR  SALE:  FINE  CORRIEDALE  EWES  — 

$25.00  to  $28.00  Head.  Also  2  and  3  month  old  rams 

$10.00  to  $12.00  head.  Phene:  265 

G.  G.  HUNTER,  Box  625,  Stony  Brook,  New  York 


HOLSTEIN S  * 


TWO  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSALS 

Friday  &  Saturday,  July  18-19 

FRIDAY,  JULY  18— CHRISTIAN 
TISCHHAUSER  DISPERSAL 
2  miles  east  of  Claverack,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.  6  miles  northeast  of  Hudson. 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN S  50 

T.  B.  Accredited,  all  negative  for  New 
England,  vaccinated  for  past  4  years 
CTA  records  with  1946  average — 483  lb. 
fat,  13,944  lb.  milk  —  Sensational. 

32  Cows,  some  fresh,  others  due  in  Fall, 
several  heifers  due  in  Fall.  20  Bred  Heif¬ 
ers,  Open  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves. 
Daughters  of  popular  sires. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  19— S.  D.  REID  Dis¬ 
persal  5  miles  northeast  of  HUDSON 
at  intersection  of  9H  and  66. 

36  —  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  36 
32  Registered  —  4  Grades 
14  Cows  due  in  Fall 

10  Fresh  —  8  Bred  and  Open  Heifers. 
T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested  for  New 
England,  5  years  calfhood  vaccinating. 
165-acre  farm  sells  at  auction  together 
with  complete,  up-to-date  line  of  farm 
machinery.  Both  sales  held  in  big  tent, 
lunch  served,  good  trucks  available. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 

— 


Big  Summertime  Sale 

In  sale  pavilion,  EARLVILLE  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y 
-  THURSDAY  JULY  10 

100  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  some  ealfhood 
vaccinated,  mastitis  tested  night  before  the  sale. 
75  Fresh  Cows — Springers,  and  cows  and  first  calf 
heifers  due  in  early  Fall.  10  Ready  for  Service 
Bulls  including  sons  Of  popular,  high  record  sires 
from  dams  with  large  productions.  15  Bred  and 
Open  Yearlings  in  addition  to  calves  of  both  sex 
sell  following  their  dams.  THIS  IS  THE  LONG 
ESTABLISHED  monthly  Earlville  Sale  with  the 
enviable  reputation  of  selling  animals  to  be  as 
represented  under  the  strictest  code  of  business 
ethics.  Over  five  million  dollars  worth  of  Begis¬ 
tered  Holsteins  sold  in  this  one  market.  Sale 
starts  at  10:00  A.M. ,  dinner  at  noon.  Good  trucks 
available.  YOU  ALWAYS  GET  MOBE  DOLLAB 
FOB  DOLLAB  VALUE  IN  THESE  OBIGINAL 
EAKLVILLE  SALES. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


HOLSTEINS  THRIVE  EVERYWHERE 


Holsteins  have  proven  themselves  adaptable  to  all 
climates.  They  are  widely  distributed 
from  coast  to  coast  and 
throughout  Canada, 

Mexico  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Nearly  50%  of  all  reg¬ 
istered  dairy  cattle  are 
Holsteins.  Such  popular¬ 
ity  must  he  deserved  1 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL  WRITE 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

tOF  AMERICA  •  Brattieboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1 07 1 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS 

Overstocked  so  we  offer  choice  all  ages.  Good  herd 
averages.  Carnation,  Prilly,  Inka,  I'oseh  and  Penn 
State  blood  lines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  approved  and 
never  a  reactor  in  herd  history.  Write— 

ROBERT  G,  WATTS,  McAlisterville,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

—ESTATE  OF— 

WILLIAM  H.  LaBOYTEAUX 

* 

Hop  Creek  Farms,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

JULY  25th  and  26th  EACH  DAY  AT  TO  A.  M. 

200  REG.  HEREFORDS  200 

MOSTLY  POLLED— DOMINO  BLOOD— LINE  PREDOMINATES 

FIVE  MAGNIFICIENT  FARMS 

Totaling  over  850  acres.  Subject  to  prior  sale. 

FARM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

HOPCREEK  FARMS  are  located  one  mile  south  of  Holmdel,  N.  J. 
Four  miles  north  of  Colt’s  Neck,  N.  J.  on  state  highway  No.  34. 
These  farms  are  located  12  miles  south-west  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Sale  Headquarters  will  open  at  the  Molly  Pitcher  Hotel,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.  on  July  23rd.  For  the  convenience  of  out-of-town  visitors 
traveling  by  train  or  air,  TRANSPORTATION  will  be  provided  to 
and  from  the  farms. 

—BY  ORDER  OF— 

CLETUS  KEATING  C.  R.  NASH 

Executors 

Auctioneers 

B.  G.  COATS,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

G.  L.  PETTIT,  Bloomfield,  Iowa 

Sales  Manager 

ROY  HIATT,  Portland,  Indian  a 

Address  all  inquires  to  B.  G.  Coats,  490  Bath  Ave., 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.  or  Roy  Hiatt,  Portland,  Indiana. 
Catalogs  Mailed  Upon  Request 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


IT’S  BEEF  THAT  COUNTS!, 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  car¬ 
casses  have  won  95  per 
cent  of  the  Chicago  In¬ 
ternational  grand  cham¬ 
pionships  competing 
with  all  breeds. 

Write  for  free  literature. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association 

Dept.  RN-I,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

•  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  • 

COWS,  BULLS,  YEARLING  HEIFERS,  AND 
CALVES  FROM  CHAMPION  REGISTERED  STOCK. 
GREEN  HEIGHTS  FARM,  ELY  VERMONT 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS,  BULLS  &.  COWS 

With  Calves  at  foot,  good  breeding  stock. 

J.  C.  Ferguson,  Broadwall  Farm,  Greene,  Rhode  Island 

ANGUS  GRADE  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  FOOT 
Also  feeder  calves.  EARL  C.  POWDRELL, 

Morrttngside  Farm,  Plainfield,  Connecticut 

_ GUERNSEYS _ 

•  Registered  Guernseys  • 

We  offer  a  choice  of  all  ages.  .Yearling  bull.  Herd  has 
an  average  of  10,060  lb.  milk  and  500  lb.  fat  per  cow 
for  many  years  on  AR  herd  test.  Herd  accredited  for 
both  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Calfhood  vaccinated. 

PINE  HILL  FARM,  Phone  569  KATONAH,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  BULL  BORN  AUG.  1946 

Sire  has  12  A.H.  daughters  and  2  full  sisters  with  732 
fat  Jr.  2  and  702  fat  Jr.  4.  Dam  made  9380  milk, 
461  fat  Jr.  2  305Q  2X.  She  is  from  a  great  cow  family 
with  records  up  to  21162  milk,  868  fat  and  Is  sired 
by  Foremost  Peacemaker  115  A.K.  daughters  includ¬ 
ing  2  Class  headers.  Also  a  few  choice  heifer  calves. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

AYR  SHIRES 


Mm 

Most  Profitable  Cows 


AY 


Big  -Milkers 
Good  Grazers 


Hardy  Rustlers 
Perfect  Udders 


Write  for  Booklets  end  List  of 
Breeder*  near  you  with  Stock  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders’ Association 

96  Center  StT,  Brandon,' Vt 


GOATS 


NUBIAN  BUCK  FOUR  YEARS  WITH  PAPERS  $75. 

Also  3  mixed  Nubians  and  Toggenburg  Milking  Goats, 
3  years  and  6  years,  $35.00  each.  5  Kids  $10.00  each. 
CARL  DEBLER,  R.  D.  I,  CHESTERFIELD  ROIAD, 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey 


-PUREBRED  NUBIAN  DAIRY  GOATS- 


All  ages.  No  shipping.  HERBERT  GERICKE, 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York 

MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  Free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  767,  Columbia,  Mo. 

GOATS:  REGISTERED  SAANENS  and  NUBIANS 
D.  J.  G0LDWELL,  R.  F.  D.  3,  PEEKSK1LL,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


PUREBRED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

ag"*  ^ nr  A]baWeT 

C^TSLE  Si 

R0YUA°ni BLEEKE  0r*F  r  'Hso  ^ained  4* 

KUY  A.  BLEEKE,  R,  R.  5,  DECATUR,  IND. 

IjUREBRED  COCKER  piTpe  ii«n  rwwlT 

£d  6  kTnyoN  °f  Healo^Sfy 

P  y,  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

CtOI7L,E  .al?d  EN<3LISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  far 

sonable™  1  R°r  cfann  raised.  Prired’ rea- 

sonable.  R,  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN.  ILL. 

MANCHESTER  TERRIER  (Black  &  Tan)  PllPc 

kTx&S-iABLg; 

G.  Williams,  Highland  Acres  Kennels,  Fabius.R-l,  N.Y 

3~BREDGIf?ma^?c  PhT  BULLTERRIERS  - 

r  rubric  F  rM^LESr,  due  t0  whel»  July-August. 
C-  CUSICK,  Terhune  Dr„  R.  p.  |,  Paterson,  N.  j. 

COLLIE-SHEPHERD,  2  months  old  from  excellent 

cowdog  parents  black  or  tan.  Males,  spayed  females 
$15;  females  $10.  FAYRE  FARM,  Swanton,  Vt. 

-  BOSTON  FEMALE,  FIVE  YEARS  OLD.  _ _ 

t.  e« 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  fiim.r’&i.ilrN."1? 

Pud.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Registered  Long  Eared  Black  and  Tan  Fox  and  Coon- 
hound  Pups.  CARL  RAUCH,  FLORENCE,  MASS. 


DUELLEAU 


AMERICAN  BULL  TERRIER9 


JEFFERSON,  NEW  YORK 


Boxers,  German  Shepherds:  Registered,  top  quality 
stock,  sensible  prices.  Oscar  Lanford,  Castieton,  N.  Y. 

CHAMPION  SIRED  WELSH  TERRIER  DAM.  Bred. 
$oO.  Puppies  $25.  Chas.  Lizdas,  H unlock  Creek  2,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


White  Flemish  Giants.  A  few  nice  8  week  olid  young¬ 
sters  $3.50  ea. ;  $10  trie.  Ten  weeks  $4.50  ea.;  $13  trio 
Unrelated  opposite  sex.  All  from  registered  breeders! 
Papers  furnished.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WOOD’S 
RABBITRY,  Milford,  N.  Y.  Phone  38L9,  L.  Wocd 

Checkered  Giants,  New  Zealand  Whites  show  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Breeding  stock,  all  ages  write  for  descriptive 
list.  Broad  Brook  Rabbitry,  Brattieboro,  Vermont. 

WANTED — RABBITS  5  to  6  lbs.  35c  a  lb.  Prepaid. 
Write  J.  STOCKER,  RAMSEY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


SILVER  BLUE  FOX  RABBITS  $5.00  to  $15.00  each 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 

WHITE  YOUNG  ANGORAS.  NEW  ZEALAND 
WHITES.  $5.50  pair.  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

POLLED  HEREFORD  B U LLS  REG ISTERED  Hornless 

Hereford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 
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It's  not  too  soon  to  plan  a 

UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM 

for  your  home 


At  last  the  efficient,  modern,  Utica  Radiator 
Heating  Systems  are  reaching  your  author¬ 
ized  dealer . . .  now’s  your  chance  to  make 
plans  for  convenient  summer  installation 
...and  avoid  the  discomfort  and  bother 
of  turning  off  your ’heat  this  winter.  No 
matter  which  you  prefer  ...  hot  water  or 
steam  ...  oil  or  coal  ...  there’s  a  Utica 
Heating  System  to  provide  healthful 
warmth  in  your  home-* day  or  night ... 
year  in,  year  out! 

Lifetime  Comfort  and  Economy 

Once  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System  is 
installed  in  your  home,  your  heating  worries 
are  over . . .  and  you  can  enjoy  better  living 
with  clean,  even,  draftless  heat* 


RED  SQUARE  BOILERS 

.  . .  made  in  a  complete  range 
of  sizes  to  meet  vour  heating 
requirements  efficiently  I 


UTICA  RADIATORS 

»  . .  engineered  for  efficiency,  and 
made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  to  fit  any 
decorative  scheme  unobtrusively. 


Your  installation  made  by 
our  authorized  UTICA  dealer 

Write  to  us  for  the  name  and  address 
of  the  dealer  in  your  community  who 
can  install  your  Utica  Heating  System 
—at  your  convenience— this  summer! 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 
2215  DWYER  AVENUE  .  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


NSW 


HOME  CANNING'S 

BEST  2  -  piece  metal  lid 

•  Use  this  newest  development  in  2- 
piece  metal  lids!  There's  no  doubt  of 
a  safe  seal  for  your  home-canned  foods; 

Just  press  to  test  —  if 
DOME  is  down,  jar  is  seal¬ 
ed!  Fits  any  Mason  jar. 
Easy  to  use  because  it's 
sure.  Can  more  the  easy 
way  —  with  BALL  JARS 
AND  DOME  LIDS! 


AT  YOUR 
GROCER'S 


JUST  PRESS 
TO  TEST 


NOME  CAHNERS... 

ft  pays  to  say , 

86G  YOUR  PARDON 
/WANT 

SERNARO/N 


A  JAR  FOR  EVERY  CANNING  NEED 


Bernardin  Home  Canning  Features 

Triple  protection  on  inside  sur¬ 
face  of  lids  —  food  acid-resistant 
white  enamel,  on  lacquer,  on  tin. 
Before  you  buy . . .  Compart! 
Lettering  is  lithographed  —  nor 
embossed.  Avoids  cracking  inside 
lacquer  surface.  Compart! 

Natural  live  rubber  rings  (built- 
in).  Won’t  harden.  Never  crumbly. 
Dig  out  rubber  ring  with  knife  blade. 
Stretch  it!  Compart! 

Three  sizes  —  Standard,  popular 
No.  63,  and  wide  mouth. 

Send  only  10c  for  Bernardin 
Home  Canning  Guide.  Write. 

Bernardin  Bottle  Cap  Co.,  Evansville  10,  lnds 


I  SPince  4884  — 

|  if/metica  'i  SFii&t 
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BerNARdin 

*CAPS  AND  LIDS 


PATENTS 

TRADE  MARKS  •  COPYRIGHTS 

•  Laf orest  S.  Saulsbury  • 

Registered  Patent  Attorney 
55  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18  •  w Atkins  9-9194 


Independence  Day 


By  all  the  memories  of  our  glorious  past 

Since  first  our  banner  waved  against  the  sun, 
Remembering  those  who  died  on  battlefields, 

And  those  who  fought  to  keep  the  victory  won; 
We  hold  this  day  from  other  days  apart, 

Giving  it  tribute  of  the  grateful  heart. 

By  all  our  aspirations  and  the  dreams 

We  have  of  future  greatness  for  our  land, 

By  all  our  hopes  for  all  the  years  to  be, 

We  pledge  allegiance,  and  united  stand: 

Free  people,  proud  of  freedom  on  this  day; 

God  of  our  fathers,  ever  lead  the  way. 

—  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Wildflowers  for  the  Garden  Child’s  Knitted  Cardigan 

If  the  average  garden  lover  realized 
how  easily  the  yellow  Lady  Slipper, 

Cypripedium  pubescens,  adapts  itself  to 
the  border,  we  would  see  this  lovely 
wild  plant  more  often  than  we  do.  One 
is  apt  to  think  of  our  native  orchids  as 
fussy  about  soils  and  growing  con¬ 
ditions  as  indeed  of  most  types  this  is 
true.  Yet  if  you  chance  to  have  a  well 
shaded  spot  under  trees  where  they 
may  be  mixed  heavily  with  pine 
needles,  even  these  may  be  grown  in 
the  garden.  The  yellow  Lady  Slipper, 
however,  needs  no  such  treatment.  It 
will  grow  and  thrive  under  ordinary 
border  conditions.  A  Woodstock,  Ver¬ 
mont,  gardener  has  had  a  clump,  that 
he  lifted  from  a  swamp,  growing  in  his 
garden  for  almost  five  years.  The  third 
season  it  produced  65  blossoms. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  one  does 
not  advocate  getting  such  plants  from 
the  wild  and  thus  destroying  the  al¬ 
ready  diminishing  stocks  of  native  wild 
flowers.  Instead  there  are  several 
nurseries  that  specialize  in  wild  plants, 
propagating  them  from  seed  and  cut¬ 
tings.  August,  September  and  October 
are  the  best  season  for  putting  such 
plants  into  our  gardens. 

Nothing  is  easier  to  grow  in  our 
borders  than  the  large  white  trillium — 

Tritium  grandiflorum,  which  is  so 
showy.  Other  varieties  of  trilliums  may 
also  be  easily  grown.  A  very  lovely 
planting  for  a  bank  consists  of  ferns, 
trilliums  mingled  with  Mertensia  vir- 
ginica- — Virginia  blue  bells — and  the 
lovely  lavender  wild  phlox.  In  the  late 
Summer  one  sometimes  sees  beside 
railroads  and  in  hayfields  the  orange 
milk  weed,  commonly  called  butterfly 
weed  from  the  numerous  butterflies 
continually  hovering  over  it.  Have  you 
ever  seen  it  blooming  in  the  garden, 
surrounded  by  dark  blue  Chinese 
Delphinium?  That  really  is  something! 

The  common  yellow  meadow  lily, 

Lilium  canadensis,  and  the  scarlet 
Bee-balm,  Monarda  didyma,  also 
sometimes  called  Oswego  Tea,  are  very 
adaptable  wild  flowers.  One  can  get  the 
Monarda  in  many  colors  from  the 
nurseries,  scarlet,  crimson,  salmon 
pink,  lavender  and  white.  One  fault  it 
has  in  common  with  all  the  plants  of 
the  mint  family — it  must  be  frequently 
pulled  out  as  it  is  a  great  spreader. 

E.  ST.  G. 


A  knitted  cardigan  always  pleases  a 
little  girl  because  it’s  so  easy  to  get 
into.  This  one  is  pretty  enough  to  wear 
to  a  party,  outdoors  or  in.  For  leaflet 
of  full  directions,  write  for  Child’s 
Cardigan,  enclosing  a  3-cent  stamp,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Woman  and  Home  Dept., 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York,  1,  N.  Y.  If,  at  the 
same  time,  you  order  our  regular  dress 
and  needlework  patterns  on  page  443, 
please  use  separate  sheets  of  paper  for 
office  convenience. 


Handicrafters-Gardeners 

Many  residents  of  Chatham,  Conn., 
left  their  home  State  to  settle  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  the  West.  I 
would  like  correspondence  with 
Connecticut  descendents  for  historical 
data.  mrs.  e.  l. 

Connecticut 


I  am  a  farmer’s  wife  and  will  ex¬ 
change  my  perennial  flower  plants  for 
patches  or  patterns  for  quilts. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  h.  f.  g. 

I  have  rooted  French  pussy  willows 
to  exchange  for  chrysanthemum  roots. 

New  Jersey  e.  m.  s. 


Will  exchange  nice  crochet  doily, 
scarf  or  hankies  for  equal  value  in 
good  pieces  (about  1V\  yds.)  of  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  prints  or  gingham. 

Pennsylvania  b.  b. 

Would  like  to  give  a  medium  sized 
scrapbook  of  poetry,  prose  and  pictures 
in  exchange  for  odd  lengths  of  yarn, 
crochet  thread,  ribbon  or  old  felt 
pieces.  p.  k. 

Pennsylvania 

Will  you  correspond  with  me  about 
quilts  and  croaheting,  and  exchange 
patterns  for  these?  mrs.  h.  k. 

New  York 


Have  you  postmarks  to  exchange? 
Maine  mrs.  m.  a.  m. 


The  Egg  and  You 

Perhaps  you  recall  the  story  that  one 
of  our  New  Zealand  readers  wrote  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  called:  “A 
Load  of  Hay  on  Christmas  Day.”  A 
recent  letter  (eight  days  by  air;  six 
weeks  by  sea)  from  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Freeman  told  us  that  she  and  her  neigh¬ 
bors  were  doing  their  best  with  almost 
no  fresh  eggs  even  on  farms.  Though 
there  seemed  a  bit  of  improvement 
ahead  on  egg  supply,  she  reported  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  and 
“down  under,”  they  still  had  the  ration 
of  one  egg  per  person  per  week  this 
Spring. 

Following  is  a  little  summary  of 
what  two  eggs  on  a  day’s  menu 
furnish  you: 

Of  the  calories  your  body  needs  to 
help  keep  warm  today,  five  per  cent. 

Of  the  protein  to  help  offset  today's 
wear  and  tear  on  your  muscles  and 
feed  you  precious  life-sustaining  amino 
acids,  18.8  per  cent. 

Of  the  calcium  to  help  preserve  your 
teeth  and  bones,  7.5  per  cent. 

Of  the  phosphorus  for  help  in  nor¬ 
mal  body  functioning,  20  per  cent. 

Of  the  iron  to  keep  your  eyes  asparkle 
and  give  your  blood  stream  new,  red 
corpuscles,  16.6  per  cent. 

Of  the  vitamin  A  to  help  your  sight 
and  protect  your  respiratory  tract  from 
infections,  colds  and  inflammation,  20 
per  cent. 

Of  the  thiamine  (Bi)  for  energy  fuel 
your  body  will  burn  today  and  to  help 
stimulate  appetite,  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation,  12.4  per  cent. 

Of  the  riboflavin  (B3  or  G)  for  help 
in  manufacturing  enzymes  to  digest  to¬ 
day’s  food,  19  per  cent. 

Of  the  niacin  to  help  you  keep  your 
chin  up  against  a  rough  and  tumble 
day  and  restore  worn  nerve  tissue,  .53 
per  cent. 

Of  vitamin  D  to  help  pinch-hit  for 
the  sunshine  you  may  have  missed  to¬ 
day  (also  helps  prevent  tooth  decay), 
25  per  cent. 

These  figures  were  prepared  by  the 
Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board,  p.  s. 

Canning  Berries  Uncooked 

Fill  boiling  hot  jars  with  prepared 
raspberries,  fill  with  boiling  hot  syrup 
and  seal.  Place  in  pail  or  canner  of 
hot  water,  cover,  and  set  aside  until 
cold.  Label  and  store. 

Blueberries  may  be  canned  this  same 
way,  but  without  using  either  sugar 
or  water.  Just  pack  in  boiling  hot  jars 
•and  seal.  Then  proceed  as  above.  The 
resultant  product  will  have  a  small 
amount  of  liquid  in  the  jar,  berries  on 
top  may  be  taken  off  and  used  m 
muffins  or  cake,  with  the  same  results 
as  the  fresh  fruit.  b.  h.  W. 
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Thame  makers  such 
as  flint  and  steel 
' are  antiquated  by 
the  modern  match / 


Here's  a  hint  on  Modern  Housekeeping*. 

"Z/lm  ittCLOROX-CLEAN, 

H(/</wucaU<{  dean/ 


k 


1 
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To  GIVE  your  housekeeping  the 
modern  touch— the  extra  margin 
of  protection  urged  by  health 
authorities— simply  use  Clorox  in 
routine  cleansing  of  germ  danger 
zones  for  Clorox  disinfects;  also 
deodorizes,  removes  stains.  Clorox 
is  the  modern  laundering  aid,  too. 

It  is  extra-gentle  . . .  free  from 
caustic  . .  i  made  by  an  exclusive 
patented  process.  Clorox  also  re¬ 
duces  rubbing,  conserving  linens. 
Simply. follow  directions  on  label. 

■shhetaxi  Bleach  and 

UomJiM  <&uoh£sc&kC‘ 

CLOROX 


FIRST  IN  QUALITY 
...IN  PERFORMANCE 

...IN  preference! 


Copt,  i«4?.doraa  Chunk*]  Cx 


BOON  HOUSEHOLD  CLEANER 

islanother  marvelous  aid  to 
easier,  more  efficient  clean¬ 
ing.  If  wipes  away  dirt  and 
grease  from  washable  sur¬ 
faces  quickly,  easily.  Excel¬ 
lent  on  autos.  At  your  grocer’s. 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CLOROX 


I 

$ 


$ 
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Are  you  the  man 
in  your  family? 

There’s  always  one  man  in  the 
family  to  whom  everyone  turns 
mutinies  of  stress  or  bereavement. 
Yet  sometimes  even  he  is  baffled. 
So  few  people  know  anything 
about  the  choice  of  a  monument. 

There  is  one  sure  way  to  iden¬ 
tify  a  monument  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity,  design  and  workmanship,  and 
the  dealer  who  sells  them:  look 
for  the  Barre  Guild  Seal  (shown 
above)  etched  on  the  monument 
itself  and  on  display  in  your 
dealer’s  showroom.  This  Seal  and 
the  Certificate  that  goes  with  it, 
are  a  binding  guarantee  of  high¬ 
est  quality  backed  by  an  entire 
industry  in  Barre,  Vermont,  home 
of  famous  Select  Barre  Granite, 
and  "Granite  Center  of  the 
World”. 

yours  for  the  asking 

Send  today  for  new  booklet  ", Monument 
Ideal”  —  a  hand-picked  selection  of  inspir- 
ln8  monument  designs  for  every  occasion 
and  purse.  Barre  Guild,  Desk  RN-13, 
Barre,  Vermont. 
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The  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 

The  Little  Brown  House 


We  are  told  that  if  a  man  bites  a 
dog  that  is  news;  but  when  a  duck  bites 
a  dog,  isn’t  that  news  too?  Anyway 
Mr.  Muscovy  didn’t  like  the  looks  of 
a  visiting  fox-like  dog,  and  the  pup 
had  to  be  rescued  from  the  bill  and 
pounding  wings  of  the  drake.  Since 
then,  he  has  taken  his  victory  with  de¬ 
light  in  likewise  harassing  our  house¬ 
hold  pet,  Peggy,  often  biting  on  her 
lip  or  ear  until  friends  come  to  her 
aid.  Full  of  pride  in  her  male  protec¬ 
tor,  Mrs.  Muscovy  pursues  the  even 
tenor  of  her  way. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  iris  flour¬ 
ished  better  than  usual,  and  “clary,” 
or  Salvia  sclarea,  proved  easy  to  grow 
from  seed.  It  is  especially  - beautiful  at 
a  distance,  just  a  misty  pink  lavender. 
In  the  herb  garden  our  myrrh  is  reach¬ 
ing  full  growth  this  year  with  corymbs 
of  white  bloom,  while  its  fern-like 
leaves  with  white  near  the  center  are 
always  good. 

The  mahonia,  or  Oregon  grape,  (Bar¬ 
berry  family)  was  full  of  clusters  of 
tiny  yellow  rose-like  flowers;  it  too  is 
making  a  wonderful  growth.  Our 
mountain  laurel  was  happy  under  a 
heavy  coat  of  pine  needles  and  burst¬ 
ing  with  buds,  and  two  new  campan¬ 
ulas  made  people  ask  the  name  of  this 
modest  “crimson  tipp’d  K  flower,”  be¬ 
loved  by  the  poet  Burns.  They  (the 
English  daisy  or  bellis)  wintered  well, 
and  I  set  out  a  boxful  of  seedlings  on 
the  evening  of  one  of  our  80  degree 
June  days. 

Other  delights  come  with  birds  new 
to  our  place.  A  red-headed  woodpecker 
haunted  the  big  white  lilac  outside  our 
bedroom  window  and  we  watched  this 
bright  capped  “Gertrude  Bird”  to  our 
heart’s  content.  I  like  to  tell  the  old 
woodpecker  story:  how  the  stingy 
housewife  was  changed  to  a  bird  and 
compelled  to  search  for  insects  on  trees 
till  the  end  of  time.  As  I  bend  down 
weeding,  a  mischievous  cat  bird  calls 
nearby,  yet  I  have  looked  in  vain  for 
his  hiding  place.  When  I  resume  weed¬ 
ing,  he  teases  again.  The  summer 
tanager,  not  the  scarlet,  is  uncommon  but 
one  comes  here  frequently.  The  men 
report  indigo  buntings,  while  the 
shrubs  contain  many  and  various  war¬ 
blers.  From  the  woods  we  hear  the 
thrushes’  serenade.  Higher  on  the  hill 
the  owls  are  talking  to  each  other  even 
in  daylight.  We  surmise  there  is  a 
nest  there.  I  told  some  younger  neigh¬ 
bors  and  I  hope  the  girls  find  their 
home. 

Felix  and  Bluet,  the  cats,  are  catch¬ 
ing  snakes,  so  the  birds’  nests  in  the 
shrubs  should  be  safe.  Mother  Bee. 

Flower  Holders  of  Tin 

I  save  tin  cans  of  various  sizes 
(opened  with  a  can  opener  that  re¬ 
moves  the  top  and  leaves  a  smooth 
edge) ;  then  when  I  am  painting  some¬ 
thing  with  green  paint,  I  do  the  out¬ 
side  of  these  cans  also.  Then,  when  I 
go  to  the  cemetery,  I  never  have  to 
hunt  for  a  nice  looking  container  of 
suitable  size  for  flowers.  l.  c.  d. 


For  Dressy  Touches 


2679  —  GAY  HALTER-NECKED  apron  to 
make  from  only  one  yard!  Basque  effect 
bodice  is  attractive  and  protects  dress.  Cut 
in  one  size  only.  35-in.;  4  yds.  edging. 

E-1228  —  SAMPLER  effect  is  always  in 
good  taste  with  heirliom  design  for  lamp¬ 
shade.  Directions  for  shade  measuring  in 
circumference  from  20-in.  to  31-in.  at  the 
lower  edge.  Finish  with  crocheted  ball 
fringe  for  bedroom  use. 

OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c.  SUMMER 
FASHION  BOOK  15c. 

Please  PRINT  NAME  and  ADDRESS,  with 
style  number  and  size,  and  send  orders  to 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Residents  of  New 
York  City  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c; 
2c  tax  over  66c. 


FINEST  QUAUTY  BEDSHEETS 

$  00  MINIMUM  ORDER 

mm 4  EACH  Half  Dozen 


WHOLE¬ 

SALE 


81  in.x90in. — FINEST  GRADE — FIRSTS 

These  luxurious  sno-white  sheets  with  well-stitched  hems  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  nationally  known  mills.  NOW!  We  are  in  a  position  to 
offer  them  directly  to  you  at  a  great  saving. 

COMPARE — MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

ORDER  NOW!  USE  THIS  COUPON 


ARCEE  TRADING  CORP. 

320  Broadway,  Room  1213,  N.  Y.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  by  Parcel  Post  immediately _ 

$2.00  each.  For  which  I  enclose  money  order  or  check  for  $ 
(Include  25c  extra  for  handling  charge  per  order.) 


dozen  bedsheets 


Name 


Address 
City  ... 


...  state  . . . „  Postal  Zone 


SjS  NO  IV?  make  your 

8Z 


PL  ASTI-  LINER 


If  your  plates  are  loose  and  slip  or  hurt;  rolina  d 
them  better  than  new,  with  this  pliable,  non-  t 
porous  strip.  Just  lay  on  plate,  bite  and  it  molds  p 
perfectly,  hardens  for  lasting  fit  and  comfort,  g 
Ends  forever  the  mess,  bother  and  expense  of  p 
temporary  applications  that  last  only  a  few  g 
hours  or  few  months.  Will  not  injure  plates,  and  p 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  your  money  g 
back.  Write  for  Plasti-Liner  today.  Pay  post-  ■ 
man  $1.26  for  one  reiiner,  $2.26  for  both  upper  ■ 
and  lower— or  send  money,  save  C.O.D.  chargee,  u 

PLASTI-LINER  CO.,  Dept.l6A,  Buffalo  2,N.Y.  g 

NEW,  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments,  gift  wrappings, 
humorous,  all  occasion.  Religious,  social  notes,  per¬ 
sonalized  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50- 
$1.00:  25-$I.OO;  25-$l.95  name  imprinted  Christmas 
Cards  and  personalized  Stationary  folder.  Special  Offer. 
THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
60  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 


r  FREZ  booklet  tells  howl  ^ 

j  BURPEE  Can  Sealer  Co.,  Dept.  RN 
|  Barrington,  Illinois  I 

■  Pfease  send  me  FREE  16-page  illustrated  booklet  J 
J  "Streamline  Your  Canning”  which  tells  how  to  can  | 
I  this  modem  „  time  •  saving,  money  •  saving,  flavor-* 

■  saving  way. 

|  NAME..,..., . . . . . 

i  ""  ■ 

Saooress . . . . .  « 

■CITY.. . . . . . state .  I 


1000  (y2  Grain) 

SACCHARIN  Tablets 

for  only 


•  Saccharin  (U.S.P.) 

•  One  tablet  equals  sweet¬ 
ness  of  2  teaspoons  of  sugar 

•  Send  check  or  money 
order  to — 

Duncan  Mac  Kenzie  Company 
Bridgehampton.  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


jn  //NEW,  DIFFERENT,  EXCLUSIVE  * 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  $1 

50  with  name  imprinted 

STUDIOS 


ryvnn  ttt  //  Compare  our  21-toI.ier  Champion 
CAIItH  939  1  Assortment,  sells  tor  *1.  sent  on 
"  approval,  no  Investment.  Etchlmrs 
Panoramas,  Florals,  Religious.  Gift 
Wraps,  Birthdays,  also  stationery 
and  Personal  De  Luxe  Album 

FREE  SAMPLES 

Of  many  extra-profit  Imprint  Lines. 
Work  with  a  leader!  Write  today. 

Studios,  Dept.  R7 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York  7,  N.Y, 


.  New  Bonus  Plan 
f  earns  you  up  to  and 

OVER 
100% 
PROFIT 


HAKE  TEAS  " 

_  .  ,,  TO  TREAT  YOUR.  TASTE 

Darjeeling,  $1.55;  Fancy  Flowery  Ceylon  $1  q>>- 
Assam,  $1.90;  English  Breakfast,  *1.20;'  slw 
Lapsing  Souchong,  $3.25:  Formosa  Oolong  if  6? 
Jasmine,  $3.50;  Green  Pan-Fired  Jaran  ti  »: 
Uneoiored  B.  F.  Japan,  $1.30:  Pinhead 'Gunpowder’ 
$1.45  Irish  Style,  $1.80;  Young  Hyson  Si  £?' 
Hound  Packages.  Initial  orders  delivered  postpaid! 
rvi'u  a  or  Money  Order  to: 

128  C0F^EE  COMPANY 

— — Maiden  Lane,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


VENETIAN  BLIND 

Custom  made  of  nationally  advertised  Flexalnm 
uminum  and  plastic  coated  steel  slats.  Facia  board  o 
ceals  all  mechanical  parts.  Choice,  of  slat  and  t 
colors.  Moderately  priced,  finest  quality.  Order  y 

b  CON  SOL  I  n  AT  r  nWr‘^  for  easy  instructic 

Dent  cf£»,  YENET.,A**  BLIND  CORP 

Dept  R,  545  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  New  Y 


GARDEN  ORNAMENT 

MOTHER.  DUCK  —  THREE  SMALL  DUCKS. 
Made  of  cement.  Price  $7.25.  Circular  Free 

CAMPION,  96  CENTER  ST.,  FREEPORT,  N  y! 


CHILDREN’S  PONY  SUPPLIES 

ta|tm?!TiTed'^V,eI,tcm^?ddJes'  S*?-50-  Driving  Harness. 
$35.00;  also  Bridles,  Blankets,  Carts,  etc.  Free  circular 

SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  N.  Y. 
FOR  INVENTORS  re'Kt,f°rnee 

Write  today  for  Information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  Record  of  Invention”  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D.  C 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  and  8  prints  25c  or  8  en- 
largements  30c.  Reprints  3c.  Enlargements  4c. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-C,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  MAINE  WOOLEN  REMNANTS.  For 

Suits,  Coats,  Dresses.  Send  10c  for  samples  and  prices. 

FLORENCE  MOODY,  FARMINGTON,  MAINE 


Save  M-oney — Woolens  for  men’s,  women's  &  children’ 
clothes.  Send  I Oc  for  samples.  SUN  RISE  MILL  ENDS 
Essex  Station,  P.  o.  Box  124,  Boston  12,  Mass 
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Drawn  by  Mildred  Stuart,  14,  New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 

The  Realm  of  Silence 
Oh,  sweet  the  hush  that  follows  song! 

The  chord  that  melts  in  melody 
And  charms  the  heart  the  whole  day  long 
Is  sweet:  but  sweeter  is  to  me 
The  breathless  afterhush. 

The  gentle  breeze  bestirs  the  leaves, 

So  soft  the  silence  thus  is  made. 

Then  all  grows  still;  my  soul  believes 
It  hears  the  unheard  hush,  when  fade 
The  whispers  of  the  wind. 

By  Walter  P.  Steinhaeuser 


Dear  Fellows  and  Girls:  When  I  made  the 
promise  to  answer  every  letter  you  would 
write  me,  I  didn’t  expect  to  get  such  a  big 
bagful.  I  have  so  many  it  will  take  all 
Summer  to  answer  them.  But  you  all  used 
me  so  well  I  will  do  my  very  best.  I  am 
back  home  now  from  Japan  in  my  little 
town  in  Vermont,  and  with  all  the  work 
there  is  on  the  farm  it  keeps  me  busy.  So, 
boys  and  girls,  be  patient  please.  —  Ex-Pvt. 
Gordon  Ward,  Vermont. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  My  hobby  is  art,  es¬ 
pecially  dress  and  theatrical  costume  de¬ 
signing,  in  which  I  take  great  pride  and 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  like  football, 
baseball,  hockey  and  attend  our  high  school 
games.  I  am  also  a  Dodgers  fan.  I  like  semi- 
classical  and  classical  music  and  belong  to 
the  Music  Appreciation  Club  in  school.  I 
have  lived  on  a  farm  for  12  years  and  de¬ 
spite  my  other  hobbies  I  like  to  hike,  swim 
and  ride  a  bike. — Viria  Lucas,  16,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  written  to  “Our  Page.”  We  have 
taken  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  for  a  long 
time  and  the  “Page”  is  very  interesting. 
I  have  lived  on  a  farm  all  of  my  life  and 
like  it  very  much.  My  brother  a  year  older 
than  I  helps  Dad  with  the  farm  work,  and 
I  help  my  mother  with  the  household  tasks. 
In  the  Summer  I  spend  most  of  my  time 
helping  with  the  haying  and  harvesting. 
In  the  Winter  I  go  ice  skating  and  skiing. 
—  Betty  McMillan,  17,  New  York. 


Hello,  Boys  and  Girls:  After  reading  “Our 
Page”  for  quite  some  time  I’m  writing  for 
the  first  time.  The  reason  for  this  letter  now 
is  to  say  what  a  wonderful  idea  I  think  it 
is  to  have  a  column  for  jokes.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  enjoy  hearing  and  reading 
good  jokes.  I  collect  any  good  ones  that  I 
come  across.  I  keep  the  very  latest  ones 
in  my  wallet  and  autograph  book.  Many 
times  when  I’m  out  with  the  gang  and  time 
begins  to  lag,  I  pull  out  my  old  wallet  and 
we  have  a  good  time  going  through  the 
old  jokes.  I  would  like  to  exchange  jokes 
with  anyone  who  would  like  to  do  so.  I 
am  just  finishing  my  junior  year  in  high 
school  and  I  do  think  about  things  other 
than  jokes,  such  as  animals  and  souvenir 
collecting.  They  are  my  chief  hobbies.  — 
Flora  Sand,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  Readers:  I  have  lived  on  a  148  acre 
farm  ever  since  I  was  bom;  it  gets  monoto¬ 
nous  when  I  don’t  receive  many  letters. 
“Our  Page”  is  very  interesting  and  I  enjoy 
reading  it.  My  hobbies  are  writing  letters, 
collecting  snapshots  of  people  and  keeping 
a  scrapbook.  I  love  to  yodel  and  love  cow¬ 
boys.  I  like  all  kinds  of  music  except  opera. 
I  plan  to  join  the  Naval  Reserves  this 
Summer  and  to  make  the  Waves  my  career 
later  on  if  they  are  opened.  —  Audrey 
Prach,  19,  New  York. 


Home 

Sw*£T 

Nvnis 


Drawn  by  Grace  Adam»  16,  New  York 


Dear  Four-H’ers:  I  live  on  a  farm  and 
have  to  go  one  mile  to  school.  My  4-H  pro¬ 
ject  is  cooking.  I  haven’t  been  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  eight  weeks  because  I  have  had 
rheumatic  fever.  One  of  our  lessons  was 
making  sandwiches;  also  I  made  an  apron 
for  the  4-H  window.  —  Geraldine  Fichtner, 
11,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  We  have  received  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker”  for  just  a  few  months 
but  already  I  have  come  to  like  and  enjoy 
it  very  much.  I  live  on  a  farm.  My  mother 
has  a  chicken  hatchery  and  my  father  farms. 
We  have  five  farms  under  cultivation  this 
year,  a  total  of  over  300  acres.  I  am  not 
quite  old  enough  to  drive  but  I‘d  like  to 
drive  the  tractor  this  year.  My  hobbies  are 
music,  reading,  sports  and  I  have  several 
collections.  I  belong  to  the  4-H  Club  and 
have  won  two  blue  and  two  red  ribbons  in 


my  projects.  I  am  a  sophmore  in  high  school 
and  interested  in  letter  writing.  —  Jean 
Mastin,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


NATURE  NOTES 

The  days  have  been  so  wonderful.  The 
pond  across  the  street  is  drying  up  and  I 
have  been  rescuing  all  the  little  toad  and 
frog  eggs  and  putting  them  into  old  wash- 
tubs  and  jars  both  inside  the  house  and 
out.  They  look  like  little  commas  and  ex¬ 
clamation  points  swimming  around.  How 
fast  and  fat  they  grow.  I  feel  I  am  doing  a 
good  deed  for  toads  and  frogs  are  the  farm¬ 
er’s  best  friends.  They  eat  all  harmful  in¬ 
sects  of  earth  and  grass.  The  old  orchard 
trees  with  their  old  gnarled  limbs  and 
swollen  veins  are  enjoying  a  taste  of  youth 
again — swirling  light  green  veils  about  their 
heads  in  delight.  Sir  Robin  is  tweeting  sweet 
nothings  into  the  ears  of  his  ladylove  and 
that  brilliant  flash  of  blue  is  Mr.  Bluebird. 
All  the  tiny  mosses  and  lichens  are  parading 
in  little  armies  throughout  the  forest.  Grass¬ 
hopper  Green,  Bobby  Butterfly  and  Martin 
Cottontail  Rabbit  have  passed  many  times 
in  my  walks.  Little  ferns  are  unfolding  and 
poison  ivy  is  again  ruler  of  stone  walls. 
Honeysuckle  has  grown  and  phlox  is  tall. 
Mother  Earth  is  black  and  moist  and  there 
are  worms  in  plenty  for  the  little  birds  that 
braved  the  cold  hard  Winter.  We  have  all 
forgotten  our  worries  and  cares  for  Summer 
is  here  and  we  welcome  her  with  all  our 
hearts  and  souls!  —  Amy  Levine,  15,  N.  Y. 


“OUR  PAGE”  FOUND  BY  BOY  IN  BELGIUM 

Dear  Friends:  I  found  a  copy  of  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker”  in  one  of  the  packing 
cases  where  I  work  and  was  very  interested 
in  reading  “Our  Page.”  I  would  like  very 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Laura  Dubert,  18,  New  York 


By  Elaine  Loucks,  17,  New  York 


much  to  have  a  pen  friend  in  your  country. 
I  am  a  Belgian  boy,  19  years  of  age.  I  was 
a  refugee  in  England  during  the  war  where 
I  learned  to  speak  your  language,  of  which 
I  am  very  proud.  I  would  like  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  American  young  people  my  age. 
—  Rene  Guilleaume,  19,  Belgium. 


Drawn  by  Julia  Hectus,  13,  New  York 

Summer  Night 

It’s  Lady  Moon 

Who  shines  so  warm  and  gold 

Across  my  face. 

The  merry  frogs  pay  tribute 
With  their  gurgled  croaks. 

While  white  trees  sway 
To  tempos  of  a  sudden  breeze. 

By  Amy  Levine,  15,  New  York 


A  Good  Friend — By  Grace  Adam,  16,  N.  Y. 

.  i 


Results 

If  people  wouldn’t  grumble, 

Sorrow  and  complain  — • 

Oh!  What  a  lovely  place  to  live. 

Where  only  joy  could  reign. 

Tire  sun  would  shine  through  darkness 
The  clouds  would  disappear, 

And  folks  would  really  notice 
The  things  that  they  hold  dear. 

So  don’t  go  through  life  complaining- 
And  making  it  a  trial; 

Just  smile,  forget  your  troubles, 

It’s  so  much  more  worthwhile! 

By  Eleanore  Gierisch,  16,  New  York 


Nature’s  Beauty 

The  grass  is  green,  smooth  with  dew. 
Trees  so  tall,  old  and  new, 

Soil  so  rich,  fertile  and  brown. 

This  is  Nature  without  a  frown. 
Everyone  knows  her,  a  friend  to  all, 
Spring,  Summer,  Winter  and  Fall. 

Her  crop  is  yielded  strong  and  straight, 
She  never  knows  what  will  be  her  fate. 
Come  storm  or  sunshine,  she  is  ready, 
Holding  fast,  prepared  and  steady. 

So  now  you  have  a  view  of  her  — 

Lovely  and  fine,  isn’t  she,  Sir? 

By  Margaret  Fabian,  15,  New  Jersey 


My  Home,  the  Sea 

The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea. 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free! 
Without  a  scar,  without  a  bound 
It  runneth  the  earth’s  wide  regions  ’round. 
It  plays  with  the  clouds,  it  mocks  the  skies, 
Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

I’m  on  the  sea,  I’m  on  the  sea. 

I  am  where  I  would  ever  be 

With  the  blue  above  and  the  blue  below, 

And  silence  where  so’er  I  go; 

If  a  storm  should  come  and  awake  the  deep, 
What  matter?  I  shall  ride  and  sleep. 

By  Rita  Bonanu,  12,  Massachusetts 
A 


Drawn  by  Lily  Wargelin,  14,  New  York 


Letters  to  persons  whose  name  appears 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with  the  name 
and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The  address 
will  be  completed  and  the  mail  forwarded. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Myrtle  Bennett,  13;  Audrey 
Prach,  19;  Virginia  Rice,  18;  Geraldine 
Fichtner,  11;  Rosalie  Albane,  15;  Janie 
Albertine,  17;  Ann  Hardman,  16;  Florence 
Fuller,  16;  Betty  Hand,  13;  Ida  Chamberlin 
9;  Mable  Fisher,  14;  Maxine  Kingsley,  17 
Dorlene  Guiles,  17;  Rose  Barczak,  13 
Janette  Tompkins,  15;  Carole  Beeman,  15 
Joan  Curtis,  12;  Arlene  Jackson,  13;  Flora 
Sand,  17;  Betty  McMillan,  17. 

Pennsylvania:  Jean  Mastin,  15;  Jean 

Yogodnik,  13;  Alma  Martin,  15;  Pauline 
Conrad,  14. 

New  Jersey:  Viria  Lucas.  16. 

Arizona;  Bonnie  Hegel,  10. 

Belgium:  Rene  Guilleaume,  19. 


fo  CUT 


Drawn  by  Virginia  Hill,  13,  New  York 


Welcome  back  to  Vermont,  Gordon  Ward. 
It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  home  again 
after  traveling  so  far.  I  am  sure  that  all 
you  boys  and  girls,  who  have  written  him 
will  be  patient,  as  he  says,  until  he  can 
get  around  to  answering  all  of  you.  I’ll  bet, 
Gordon,  your  buddies  were  surprised  at 
mail  call  to  see  you  get  a  whole  bag  of 
mail!  What  did  they  say? 

There  is  an  old  legend  of  Ceylon  about  the 
Three  Princes  of  Serendip  who,  on  their 
journeys,  often  came  upon  treasure  unex¬ 
pectedly.  This  faculty  of  finding  something 
not  sought,  either  by  chance  or  by  sagacity, 
is  now  called  serendipity.  The  word  was 
coined  in  England  centuries  later.  I  think  it 
was  a  case  of  serendipity  when  Rene  Guill¬ 
eaume  found  that  copy  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  a  packing  case  in  Belgium.  His 
letter  is  in  today’s  “Our  Page,”  second 
column. 

“Summer  Night,”  the  poem,  I  like  a  great 
deal;  you  can  see  the  picture  so  clearly. 
You  know,  as  I  was  watching  the  moon 
come  up  the  other  night,  it  started  me  think¬ 
ing.  There  are  so  many  everyday  things 
that  we  take  for  granted.  We  never  stop  to 
realize  how  really  wonderful  they  are.  For 
instance,  the  earth  rotating,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide,  higher  in  some  places  than 
in  others;  telegraph  and  radio  messages 
flying  in  the  dark  through  the  air  that  is 
so  quiet  and  warm.  There  is  much  unseen 
and  unheard  action  in  a  Summer  night.  All 
the  busy  life  in  the  sea,  different  from 
on  land,  and  all  the  insects  and  birds,  eacn 
living  a  life  of  its  own.  Few  of  us  realize, 
I  think,  what  a  large  and  busy  world  we  live 
in.  Anyone  who  says  he  is  bored,  and  can  i 
find  anything  interesting  to  do,  need  omy 
take  a  good  look  about. 

Next  month  I  shall  be  looking  for  some 
jokes  for  the  idea  of  a  new  column.  Wiu 
some  of  you  artists  sketch  a  heading?  I 
hope  all  of  you  have  a  nice  July  Fourth  holi¬ 
day  and  that  your  exam  marks  were  success¬ 
ful  too. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  ■*** 
West  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  state  your 
name,  age  and  State,  and  include  yourTr 
dress.  E.  U. 
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\^hy  Milk  Pasteurization? 

(Continued  from  Page  437) 
milk  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be 
'  asteurized,  would  solve  the  problem 
bovine  undulant  fever.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  propaganda  which  is 
out  forth  to  emphasize  the  danger  of 
disease  to  the  few  (milk  drinkers), 
while  ignoring  the  danger  to  the  many 
(occupational  workers),  is  motivated 
by  considerations  other  than  health. 

If  the  pasteurization  of  milk  causes 
so  much  nutritional  loss  and  at  the 
same  time  offers  no  greater  security 
from  milk-borne  disease  than  is  shown 
by  the  1945  report  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  has  it  then  no  merit? 
Is  there  no  place  for  the  pasteurization 
of  milk  in  the  scheme  of  things?  In 
one  of  the  ablest  books  yet  written 
about  the  milk  industry,  Dr.  Roland  W. 
Bartlett,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Univeristy  of  Illinois,  cites 
the  study  made  on  milk  ordinances  by 
Dr.  M.  J.  PYucha,  Professor  Emeritus 
in  Dairy  Bacteriology,  University  of 
Illinois.  (61)  Dr.  Prucha,  recalling  the 
early  days  of  pasteurization,  has  this  to 

“There  was  much  opposition  to 
pasteurization  of  milk  and  at  best, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  temporary 
expedient  to  obtain  a  safe  milk 
supply  until  the  time  when  the 
dairy  industry  would  learn  to  pro¬ 
duce  clean  and  safe  milk.”  (Italics 
mine) . 

Thus  pasteurization  was  originally 
adopted  as  a  means  to  a  proper  end, 
and  then  defended  only  as  a  temporary 
expedient.  It  was  naturally  assumed 
that  the  dairy  industry  would  dis¬ 
continue  the  destructive  process  of 
pasteurization  when  it  had  learned 
how  to  produce  a  clean  and  safe  milk 
supply  and  as  its  acquired  knowledge 
was  put  into  effect.  It  did  not  take  the 
industry  very  long  to  learn  how  to 
produce  a  clean  and  safe  milk  supply, 
and  the  knowledge  has  been  on  hand 
and  available  for  many  years.  Dr. 
North  (54,  p.  128)  recalls  the  discovery 
of  the  principles  involved,  and  the 
illuminating  fact  that  the  technique  of 
sanitary  milk  production  can  be 
transferred  to  any  dairy  farm,  together 
with  the  even  more  encouraging  fact 
that  it  will  be  practiced  by  any  dairy¬ 
man  in  return  for  a  bonus.  Looking 
back,  Dr.  North  describes  these  find¬ 
ings  in  the  following  words: 

“Here  was  a  perfect  mechanism 
for  control  of  milk  sanitation  that 
could  be  expanded  indefinitely. 
The  simple  sanitary  technique,  the 
bonus,  and  the  laboratory  test,  each 
played  their  part  in  a  perfect 
system  of  control.” 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
successful  application  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  to  milk  production  on  a  large 
scale  can  be  given  to  Dr.  North  for  his 
untiring  efforts  to  promote  it  under 
the  title  of  Grade  A.  Further,  he  con¬ 
firms  this  fact  that  the  technique  can 
be  applied  on  a  large  scale  and  ex¬ 
panded  indefinitely,  when  he  cites  the 
case  of  New  York  City  where  “politics 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  Grade  A 
destroyed  this  clean  milk  supply.”  A 
few  years  ago,  there  were  one  million 
quarts  of  clean  milk  of  Grade  A  quality 
coming  into  New  York  City  from  6,000 
dairy  farms. 

Clean  and  safe  milk  is  vital  to  health. 
Opposed  to  this  obvious  fact,  the 
propagandists  for  pasteurization  have 
made  it  appear  that  it  is  not  important 
to  produce  clean  and  safe  milk.  This  is 
not  true.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  they  would 
also  have  the  public  believe,  that  it  is 
economically  impossible.  Immunity  from 
Bang’s  disease  and  sanitary  milk 
handling  constitute  the  simple  answer 
to  the  pasteurization  fanatics.  When 
pasteurization  was  first  put  into  effect, 
every  possible  effort  was  exerted  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  dairy  industry  to  determine 
just  what  was  necessary  for  clean  and 
safe  milk  production.  After  extensive 
experiments  it  was  discovered  what 
those  requirements  should  be,  the  four 
most  essential  factors  being:  1.  Steri¬ 
lized  utensils.  2.  Clean  cows  with  clean 
udders  and  teats.  3.  The  small-topped 
milk  pail  (the  newer  milking  machines 
have  the  pail  completely  covered) .  4. 
Refrigeration  at  50  degrees  after  milk¬ 
ing.  '  Other  important  factors  were 
found  to  be  clean  and  healthy  milk 
handlers  and  unpolluted  water  supply. 
Wherever  these  recommendation  have 
been  observed,  the  results  have  been 
excellent.  In  fact,  through  these  ex¬ 
periments  it  was  learned  that  any  farm 
and  any  farmer  can,  with  proper  in¬ 
centive,  produce  clean  milk. 

The  same  ideas  underlay  the  original 
development  of  Certified  milk  under 
the  Medical  Milk  Commissions,  and 
numerous  local  examples  of  a  success¬ 
ful  application  of  these  principles  of 
clean  and  safe  milk  production  can  be 
found  all  over  the  country,  whether 
it  be  called  Grade  A,  Certified,  In¬ 
spected,  Approved  or  Guaranteed. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  Dr.  North’s  principles  of  safe 
milk  production  from  those  in  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  Ordinance,  and 
others  like  it,  which  are  designed 
Primarily  to  promote  pasteurization. 

Pasteurization  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  to  be  a  retrograde  pro- 
^ss.  It  may  be  useful  when  adopted 
only  as  a  temporary  means  to  a  worthy 
end,  but  it  can  never  be  justified  as  an 
end  in  itself. 


This  is  precisely  the  dilemma  which 
faces  its  promoters.  Because  their  po¬ 
sition  cannot  be  defended  by  logic  or 
reason  and  thus  appeal  to  man’s  higher 
faculties,  these  promoters  have  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  scare  tech¬ 
nique,  appealing  to  man’s  more  primi¬ 
tive  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Since 
the  truth  about  raw  milk  and 
pasteurization,  when  brought  into  the 
open  (as  it  never  is  but  as  has 
been  in  these  articles),  does  not 
even  provide  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  exploitation  through  fear,  the 
evidence  has  to  be  either  manu¬ 
factured,  made  up  out  of  whole  cloth, 
misrepresented,  or  so  distorted  that 
the  real  truth  will  go  unrecognized. 

Very  properly,  it  may  here  in  con¬ 
clusion  be  asked;  “Why  Milk  Pasteuri¬ 
zation?”  Pasteurization  is  destructive 
of  many  of  the  essential  nutritional 
values  in  milk.  Nor  can  it  be  defended 
as  a  preventive  of  undulant  fever  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  even  pretend  to  meet 
the  danger  of  that  disease  where  its 
incidence  is  greatest.  The  only  possible 
defense  that  could  ever  have  been 
offered  for  pasteurization  is  that  it  did 
act  as  a  temporary  expedient  pending 
the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge  of 
methods  insuring  a  safe  and  clean 
supply.  That  defense  cannot,  however, 
be  availed  of  today  when  the  requisite 
knowledge  is  at  hand  but  for  some 
reason  has  been  prevented,  or  at  least 
delayed,  from  being  properly  and  ade¬ 
quately  applied  to  the  benefit  and  for 
the  health  of  the  entire  nation. 

When,  as  in  the  case  of  milk, 
the  truth  is  plowed  under  and  only 
seeds  of  fear  are  sown,  the  harvest  is 
a  barren  one  for  those  who  are  most 
dependent  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  harvest  is  rich  indeed  for  the 
monopoly  interests,  whether  they  be 
engaged  in  business  for  a  profit  or 
fanatically  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
government  control. 

(The  End) 
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Beef  Cattle  in  the  Northeast 

(Continued  from  Page  440) 

1,000  pounds  of  hay,  and  1,600  pounds 
of  corn  silage. 

There  are  other  factors  which  will 
also  influence  the  desirability  and 
possible  profits  of  keeping  home  raised 
beef  type  feeder  steers  until  they  are 
one  year  of  age  or  older.  The  most 
significant  of  these  is  the  amount  and 
kind  of  roughage  available.  In  order 
to  grow  instead  of  fatten  beef  type 
feeder  steers  until  they  are  two  years 
old,  such  as  the  crossbreds  mentioned, 
it  will  take  about  500  pounds  of  whole 
milk,  one  and  one-half  tons  of  skim- 
rqilk,  1,500  pounds  of  grain,  one  or 
somewhat  more  tons  of  hay,  and  one 
and  a  half  tons  of  corn  silage,  plus  two 
seasons  of  good  pasturing. 

Small  Beef  Breeding  Herds 

There  are  three  kinds  of  small  herds 
of  beef  cows  for  breeding  purposes  — 
grades,  crossbreds,  or  registered  fe¬ 
males.  A  possible  modification  would 
be  to  start  with  grade  cows  and  then 
add  a  registered  heifer  or  two,  gradu¬ 
ally  changing  to  a  pure  bred  status. 
In  any  of  these  propositions  a  good 
registered  beef  bull  of  the  same  breed 
as  the  females  should  be  continuously 
used,  making  needed  changes  from 
time  to  time  in  accordance  with  de¬ 
sired  blood  lines,  and  avoiding  too 
close  breeding.  Crossbred  bulls  should 
not  be  used  because  they  do  not  breed 
true  for  type. 

If  there  is  more  room  than  needed 
for  the  dairy  cows,  the  beef  cattle  can 
be  stanchioned  together  at  one  end  of 
the  barn.  If  it  is  desired  to  either  grow 
or  fatten  some  of  their  calves,  they  will 
also  make  good  gains  if  kept  stan¬ 
chioned,  after  they  attain  sufficient 
size.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
provide  a  place  in  the  dairy  barn  if  the 
space  is  needed  for  milk  cows.  The  beef 
herd  will  do  just  as  well,  or  probably 
even  better  during  the  Winter  if  they 
are  kept  confined  in  a  small  lot  and 
allowed  access  to  a  dry,  well  drained 
shed  with  one  side  open  on  the  south. 
They  will  need  to  be  well  bedded  with 
straw  every  day,  which  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  accumulate,  thus  making  a 
deep,  warm  bed  for  them  to  lie  on. 

The  beef  cows  should  be  bred  to 
calve  in  the  Spring  after  they  have  been 
turned  to  pasture.  Their  calves  can 
then  run  with  them  and  nurse  all 
through  the  Summer  months.  In  the 
Fall,  after  grass  is  gone,  the  calves  are 
weaned  and  brought  into  Winter 
quarters.  Both  the  cows  and  their 
calves  will  need  some  hay  to  help  out 
the  pasture  as  Summer  gets  well  along 
and  the  growth  becomes  dry. 


GIRTON  COMFORT  STALL 


Close  by  Is  our  big  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant... ready  to  serve  you 
with  high  quality  barn  equipment 
—  well  designed  and  well  made. 

See  Your  Girton  Dealer 

Write  For  Hi*  Name 


★  Stalls  “  Pens 

★  Stanchions 

*  Comfort  Stalls 

*  Water  Bowls 


★  Feed  Trucks 

★  Barn  Trucks 

★  Milk  Stools 

★  Wash  Tanks 


GIRTON  STANCHION  STALLS 


*  Milking  Parlor  Equipment 


GIRTON  ALL-PURPOSE  BARN  TRUCK 

Makes  barn  work  easy,  use  with  litter  tub, 
platform,  platform  with  scale  beam  or  feed 
body. 


GIRTON  FEED  TRUCK 

Available  either  as  a  complete  truck  or  as  a 
FEED  BODY  for  use  with  Barn  truck  shown 
on  left. 


GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

*7e&ietL  C<^uifiHte*U  fy&i  *Jlte  MacLe/u* 


IT'S  MORE  THANT  ORDINARY  DDT 

It’s  a  Disinfectant,fDDTlmd  White  Paint  all  in  one 


Why  spend  money  and  labor  on  two  separate,  trouble¬ 
some,  expensive  jobs  when  Carbola-DDT 

DOES  THREE* NECESSARY  JOBS! 

more  completely,  and  with  longer  lasting  effectiveness,  in 

ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

(1)  KILLS  FLIES  (2)  KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS 
(3)  GIVES  WHITE  WALLS 


Kills  spiders,  90  %  less  cobwebs  for  8  to  10  months. 
Better  sanitation.  Lower  bacteria. 

DO  AS  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  ARE  DOING:  Why  waste  time 
getting  your  barn  ready  and  pay  money  for  two  labor  jobs— first 
for  whitewashing,  then  DDT?  Save  labor  costs  and 
work  with  Carbola-DDT  to  kill  flies,  spiders,  disease 
germs  ( including  Bang's  disease)  and  to  make  walls 
snow  white.  Never  use  hydrated  ? 
lime— it  destroys  DDT.  Carbola- 
DDT  contains  no  lime. 

Employed  for  31  years  by  leading  dairy 
farmers,  poultry  raisers,  experiment 
stations.  Costs  only  3  cts.  to  treat  25  sq.  ft. 
Hardware,  Feed,  Seed,  Drug,  Farm  Stores 

1  lb.  25/,  5  lb.  75/,  10  lb.  $1.25 
25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  &  S.TF. 
Write  for  Handy  FREE  Egg  Record  Chart, 


Other  DDT  Products  By 
Carbola  Chemical  Co. 


CCC  3%  DDT  Garden  Dust  4 
CCC  25%  DDT  Garden  Spray 
CCC  3-6  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Dust) 
CCC  25-31  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Spray) 
CCC  25%  DDT  &  Knockdown 
Cattle  Spray  v  *• 

CCC  10%  DDT  (Powder  for 
Roaches,  Bedbugs,  Lice,  etc.) 
HYUTE  5%  DDT  Wall  Paint 
(for  homes  &  milk  houses) 


Garden  Rote  (Rotenone  In¬ 
secticide)  * 

Copper  Rote  (Insects  and 
Blight) 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Infe 

Natural  Bridge  101,  N.Y., 


Established  1916 
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with  a 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
WATER  SOFTENER 


Yes,  you’ll  have  a  twenty-four-hour  - 
a-day  supply  of  clear,  sparkling  soft 
water  with  a  dependable  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Water  Softener. 

It  eliminates  harsh  washday  scrub¬ 
bing,  leaves  dishes  and  glassware 
sparkling,  helps  make  food  look 
and  taste  better,  and  protects  your 
skin  and  hands.  It  saves  soap,  too, 
makes  clothes  and  linens  look 
brighter,  last  longer,  and  ends  scale 

Fairbanks -Morse 

A  name  worth  remembering 


formations  that  boost  fuel  costs. 

Requires  only  a  few  minutes’  at¬ 
tention  about  once  a  month,  and 
operates  at  no  expense  beyond  oc¬ 
casional  additions  of  common  salt. 
Models  in  three  sizes  for  every  home 
hard  water  problem. 

See  your  nearby  Fairbanks -Morse 
dealer  today,  or  write  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

Water  Systems  •  Sump  Pumps  •  Washers  •  Ironers 
"Z”  Engines  •  Light  Plants  •  Corn  Shellers  •  Pump 
lacks  •  Windmills  •  Hammer  Mills  •  Water  Heaters 


CAe^6e>^  7&££&y  CAux\ 


ViM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  Non  Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

S,  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec.  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns. $11. 00  $22.00  $2.00 
Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar  &  Wh.  Bocks  Sc  B.  I.  Beds  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Red-Bock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Beds..  15.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  .  10.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  Guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  tor  Catalog. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshlres,  Barred  and  White  RockB,  Bock-Bed, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY.  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CAPONIZING 

Have  us  caponlze  your  cockerels  or  teach  you  the 
>  art  of  caponizing.  Write  for  literature. 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 
Highway  No.  2  at  Lake  Nagog,  North  Acton,  Mass. 


Juniata  Leghorns.  Write  for  Cat.  Photos  and  Prices. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Penna. 


•  This  fine  daughter  of  Carnation  Inka  Invincible  is  typical  of  the  standards 
set  by  Owner  Marcy  Klock  and  Son,  at  Fort  Plain,  New  York.  Here  is  her 
milking  record  at  8  years,  on  2  time  milking: 

248  days — 14,289  milk,  481  fat 

The  splendid  condition  of  the  entire  Klock  herd  is  a  tribute  to  outstanding 
management,  performed  under  working  farmer  conditions.  It  naturally 
pleases  us  that  B-B  Rations  make  up  a  part  of  the  regular  diet  of  cows  like 
this  for  it  adds  further  proof  that  it  pays  to  “feed  the  B-B  Way.” 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO  2,  N.Y. 
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Dairy  Rations 


A  New  Type  Dairy  Barn 


If  a  dairyman  told  you  he  hadn’t 
cleaned  out  his  barn  from  October  to 
May,  and  yet  it  had  less  odor  than  in 
barns  cleaned  every  day,  you  might 
think  he  was  dreaming.  If  the  dairy¬ 
man  went  on  to  say  that  his  Guernsey 
cows  were  healthier  than  they  used 
to  be  in  a  barn  cleaned  every  day,  and 
if  he  said  his  cows  we^e  free  from 
mastitis,  and  not  a  one  had  injured  an 
udder  since  they  had  been  in  his  hew 
type  barn,  you  might  think  he  was 
clean  out  of  his  mind.  If,  in  addition, 
he  told  you  that  this  kind  of  barn 
saved  four  hours  of  time  every  day  for 
each  of  his  two  dairy  hands,  you  might 
want  to  learn  more  about  him  and  his 
barn,  whether  the  dairyman  was  crazy 
or  not. 

To  learn  more  about  this  barn  is  why 
dairymen  for  miles  around  are  calling, 
on  an  average  of  one  or  two  a  day, 
at  the  farm  of  Dr.  M.  H.  Mabey,  Cuba, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Mabey  is  a  veterinarian,  and 
as  a  sideline,  he  operates  a  dairy  farm. 
In  1945,  his  dairy  barn  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  he  faced  the  problem  of 
building  a  new  one.  In  the  20  years  or 
more  that  Dr.  Mabey  has  been  a  dairy¬ 
man,  he  had  been  impressed  with  the 
number  of  injuries  to  cows  he  had 
treated  as  a  veterinarian.  He  found  that 
injuries  to  udders  and  teats  on  cows 
were  numerous.  A  cow’s  sharp  hoof, 
for  instance,  pressing  a  teat  to  a  hard 
concrete  floor  as  the  animal  got  up, 
might  even  cut  the  teat  completely  off. 
So  Dr.  Mabey  was  ready  to  try  some 
new  kind  of  floor  and  finally  decided 
to  gamble  on  a  stable  type  barn.  On 
completion  it  measured  52  by  100  feet, 
and  includes  a  milking  room  14  by  40 
feet,  and  a  milkhouse,  all  under  one 
roof.  The  pen  part  of  the  barn  has  no 
concrete  floor;  the  floor  is  gravel  only. 
A  bedding  of  hay  or  straw  is  placed 
on  the  gravel  once  a  day  and  left  there. 
The  bed  is  sprinkled  with  superphos¬ 
phate  twice  a  week.  The  bedding  was 
between  three  and  four  feet  thick,  in 
May,  which  represented  a  Winter’s 
accumulation.  There  was  practically  no 
odor.  It  was  soon  going  to  be  taken  out 
with  a  power  scoop  on  a  tractor  and 
spread  on  nearby  fields.  The  thickness 
of  the  bedding  gives  the  cows  a  soft 
cushion  to  roam  about  and  lie  down 
on.  There  are  no  stanchions  in  the 
pen.  Cows  come  and  go  as  they  please. 
Hay  is  placed  in  feeding  racks  once  a 
day.  The  racks  are  along  all  one  side 
of  the  barn.  A  watering  trough  takes 
the  place  of  drinking  cups.  Dr.  Mabey 
thinks  that  the  softness  of  the  bedding 
has  contributed  to  a  lack  of  udder 
trouble  in  his  cows.  For  one  thing,  the 
bedding  is  warm;  and  it  is  so  soft  that 
if  a  cow  accidentally  steps  on  a  teat, 
the  udder  is  pressed  into  the  bedding 
with  the  hoof  sliding  off  the  udder  with¬ 
out  harming  it. 

At  milking  time,  cows  are  taken  to 
the  milking  room  in  groups  of  12.  They 


are  stanchioned,  and  are  fed  grain 
while  they  are  milked.  When  milking  is 
over  the  cows  are  returned  to  the  pen 
stable.  An  electric  wire  fence  separates 
the  cows  milked  from  those  which  have 
not  yet  been  milked.  The  milk  house 
connects  to  the  milking  room.  It  is  this 
close  arrangement  of  milking  room  and 
milk  house  which  saves  steps  and  helps 
cut  down  the  hours,  required  in  dairy¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  long  barn  to  traverse 
merely  the  length  of  12  cows.  And  the 
milk  need  be  carried  only  a  step  from 
cow  to  milk  house.  Another  time-saver 
of  course,  is  the  lack  of  necessity  to 
clean  the  barn  every  day.  Only  the 
milking  room  is  cleaned  daily,  and 
sometimes  only  one  or  two  droppings 
are  involved.  The  cows  themselves  keep 
cleaner. 

Dr.  Mabey  has  a  word  of  caution  on 
constructing  such  a  pen  stable  barn.  It 
must  be  big  enough  to  allow  70  to  90 
square  feet  for  each  cow.  Alsd,  the 
ceiling  must  average  10  Vz  feet  in 
height  to  allow  for  the  three  or  four 
feet  of  bedding  on  the  floor.  His  barn 
has  provided  space  adequate  for  up  to 
70  cows.  Dr.  Mabey  has  found  that  his 
new  type  barn  actually  produces  “con¬ 
tented  cows,”  is  helping  to  produce 
contented  dairy  workers,  too.  He  thinks 
this  barn  will  help  farmers  some  to 
compete  with  industry  in  getting  and 
keeping  farm  help.  Estimating  hours 
saved  on  a  six-month  basis,  eight  hours 
a  day  for  both  of  his  dairy  hands, 
makes  a  total  of  1,440  hours  which  is 
no  small  achievement.  g.  s. 

New  York 

Ed:  While  loafing  barns  or  sheds 
of  the  type  discussed  in  this  article 
have  certain  advantages,  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  that  they  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  It  is 
also  very  important  to  note  that  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  approval  from  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health  or 
other  Health  Department  where  fluid 
milk  is  sold,  for  this  or  any  kind  of 
barn  that  is  to  be  constructed.  At 
present  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health  is  permitting  a  limited  number 
of  pen  stables  to  be  used,  subject  to 
rigid  inspection.  They  have  authorized 
a  maximum  of  100  such  experimental 
structures,  and  at  present  only  15  to 
20  are  in  operation  for  a  trial  period  of 
five  years.  In  some  instances,  they  have 
been  used  and  have  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Board  of  Health  regu¬ 
lations. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  any 
pen  stable  will  require  the  use  of  ap¬ 
proximately  six  tons  of  bedding  per 
animal  during  the  Winter  months.  This 
is  from  two  to  three  times  the  normal 
amount  needed  in  conventional  type 
barns.  If  plenty  of  straw  for  bedding 
is  not  home-raised  or  available,  the 
use  of  pen  stabling  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered. 


An  Illinois  Hog  Project 

With  a  return  of  $3.94  per  hour  for 
time  spent  in  caring  for  hogs,  the  hog 
project  at  Cimco  Farm,  under  the 
management  of  T.  L.  Jones,  in  Mason 
County,  Ill.,  had  a  most  prosperous 
year  in  1946.  At  this  farm  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  farrow  Spring  and  Fall  litters 
from  10  crossbred  sows.  They  are 
handled  in  individual  hog  houses  and 
moved  about  so  that  the  new  pigs  have 
access  to  clean  ground. 

Last  year’s  project  received  several 
breaks  which  helped  the  net  profit 
earned.  Most  important  was  the  lifting 
of  price  ceilings.  In  1945  the  average 
sale  was  $14.07  per  hundred  pounds, 
whereas  in  1946  the  average  increased 
to  $17.91.  The  average  cost  of  corn 
fed  to  Cimco  hogs  was  $1.13  a  bushel 
in  1945  and  $1.20  in  1946.  This  relatively 
small  increase  was  made  possible  by 
laying  in  a  large  supply  of  corn  early 
in  the  Winter  while  prices  were  lower. 
Another  advantage  which  does  not  show 
up  in  the  financial  statement  is  the 
corn  which  was  salvaged  by  hogs  fol¬ 
lowing  the  corn  picker.  It  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  estimate  the  bushels  that  were 
saved  this  way,  but  it  was  a  factor  in 
decreasing  the  amount  of  corn  fed.  Al¬ 
though  the  protein  supplement  in  1946 
cost  $4.52  per  bag  as  compared  with 
$3.63  in  1945,  the  actual  protein  con¬ 
tent  was  considerably  lower.  Cimco 
hogs  are  principally  self-fed  and  their 
appetite  for  the  low  protein  supple¬ 
ment  was  large.  They  ate  23,900  pounds 
of  this  supplement  in  1946  as  compared 
to  only  13,900  pounds  in  1945.  The  ratio 
of  supplement  to  com  was  one  part  to 
5.35  parts  in  1946,  whereas  it  was  one 
part  supplement  to  11.4  parts  grain  in 
1945.  For  a  time  this  heavy  appetite 
for  high  priced  supplement  was  cause 
for  some  concern,  but  actually  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  more  efficient  rate  of  gain. 
Final  figures  revealed  that  only  444 
pounds  of  total  feed  were  required  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  pork  last  year, 
as  compared  with  492  pounds  of  feed 
the  year  before  when  less  supplement 
was  fed. 

A  total  of  125  hogs  was  sold  from 
January  9  to  November  2,  the  greatest 
number  being  in  May  and  November. 
Total  sales  amounted  to  $6,375.84. 
Marketing  expense  was  $183.57,  leav¬ 
ing  net  sales  of  $6,192.27.  Still  on  hand 
December  31  were  87  head,  weighing 
14,770  pounds,  which  at  $20  per 


hundred,  the  price  on  that  date,  gave 
their  value  as  $2,954.00.  This  inventory, 
added  to  net  sales,  made  a  total  of 
$9,146.27.  Subtracting  from  this  the 
starting  inventory  of  97  head,  weigh¬ 
ing  16,600  pounds  at  $14  per  hundred 
with  a  value  of  $2,324.00,  made  a  net 
gain  for  the  'year  of  $6,822.27.  Total 
feed  cost  was  $3,809.76,  consisting  of 
corn,  $2,648.29;  supplement,  $1,079.25; 
condensed  whey,  $69.43;  minerals,  $9.17; 
and  ground  alfalfa,  $3.62.  Veterinary 
serum  and  virus  cost  $35.06.  Total  pro¬ 
duction  cost  was  $3,844.82,  which,  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  net  gain,  left  a  net 
profit,  excluding  labor,  of  $2,977.45. 
756  hours  were  spent  in  caring  for  the 
hogs,  giving  a  per  hour  labor  return  of 
$3.94.  H.  L.  Spooner 


Dairyland  Holstein  Sale 

The  Holstein  sale  held  in  connection 
with  the  second  annual  Dairyland 
Festival  at  Thompson  Park,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  took  place  on  June  12th.  The  56 
animals  offered  for  sale  were  chosen 
from  top  producing  herds  in  Jefferson, 
Oswego,  Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence 
Counties.  This  sale  is  sponsored  by  the 
Jefferson  Co.  Holstein  Breeders’  Club. 

This  year  the  cattle  sold  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $379  per  head,  including  several 
calves.  Top  selling  anipial  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Orson  Smith,  Canastota.  This 
coming  three-year-old  cow,  Crown- 
hurst  Jon  Del  Jane  Perfection,  was 
consigned  by  the  firm  of  Holman  and 
Jeffers  at  Watertown  and  sold  for  $660. 
Mr,  Smith  was  also  the  largest  pur¬ 
chaser,  having  bought  nine  head  for  a 
total  of  $4,560.  Isaac  B.  Mitchell  and 
Son,  Lafargeville,  consigned  the  second 
highest  selling  cow,  six-year-old  Penet 
Duchess  Sylvia  Pbsch,  which  was 
bought  by  Christopher  Bourquin,  Three 
Mile  Bay,  for  $615.  Backus  Brothers, 
Chai'les  and  Olin,  Earlville,  consigned, 
two  animals.  One,  De  Kol  Alcartra 
Hartog  Girl,  a  seven-year-old,  was  sold 
to  Jesse  Van  Doren,  Chaumont,  for 
$340;  she  had  a  bull  calf  born  in  the 
pavilion  on  Wednesday  night  which  was 
purchased  by  Charles  Stone,  Water- 
town,  fo»  $22.50.  The  other  Backus  cow, 
a  three-year-old,  was  purchased  by 
Orson  Smith  for  $510.  Clifton  Timmer¬ 
man,  Lafargeville,  was  a  large  buyer 
paying  a  total  of  $1,640  for  11  calves. 
Ira  Button,  Homer,  bought  seven  head 
for  a  total  of  $2,700.  Paul  Graves, 
Gouverneur,  bought  two  good  cows  for 
$595  to  be  placed  on  Gravesdale  Farm- 
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Gander  Guards  Mail  Box 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  rural  mail 
rarrier  to  be  greeted  every  day  by  the 
family  dog  of  his  Patrons,  either  in  a 
welcome  or  an  unwelcome  mood,  but 
the  only  leathered  guardian  of  the 
mailbox  I  know  of  is  at  the  70  acre, 
Lneral  farm  of  Brice  Freestone,  near 
Wind  Gap  in  Northampton  County,  Pa. 
This  bird  is  a  crossbred,  Toulouse- 
Embden  gander. 

During  the  last  four  months  there 
have  been  but  a  few  days  when  this 


Guardian  of  the  Mail  Box. 


gander  has  not  been  waiting  for  me 
at  the  mailbox.  He  tries  to  keep  me 
from  putting  the  mail  in  the  box  .by 
biting  at  my  arm  or  coat  sleeve. 

This  gander  has  been  a  special  pet 
of  Mr.  Freestone’s  father,  whom  he 
follows  whenever  he  is  out.  Should  he 
see  him  coming  for  the  mail  while  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  box  he  gives  a  honk  and 
runs  to  meet  him.  There  are  six  other 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Early  Moulting  Hens 

Please  tell  me  what  to  do  with  old 
hens  that  are  now  moulting  and  have 
been  for  some  time.  Also,  once  in 
awhile  one  gets  a  jaundice  colored 
comb  and  finally  becomes  limp  and 
dies.  What  is  the  cause  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  for  this  ailment?  g.  a. 

Delaware 

Old  hens  that  are  moulting  as  early 
as  August  1,  or  earlier,  should  be 
dressed  off  for  meat.  These  birds  that 
moult  early  are  the  poorer  producers 
and  usually  take  a  long  time  to  moult. 
They  will  not,  as  a  rule,  start  laying 
again  any  earlier  than  the  birds  that 
moult  in  September  or  October.  Jaun¬ 
dice  colored  comb  may  be  due  to  liver 
trouble,  or  in  some  cases  may  be  a 
fungous  disease  called  favus.  In  either 
case  the  birds  will  not  recover  and  it  is 
best  to  destroy  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  discovered. 


Price  of  Poultry  Manure 

I  have  a  pile  of  good  clean  hen 
manure  I  want  to  sell.  Can  you  give  me 
information  on  the  value  of  it?  I  don’t 
know  what  I  should  get  for  it.  R.  l.  b. 

Poultry  manure  varies  greatly  in 
fertilizing  value  depending  on  the 
amount  of  litter  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  method  of  handling.  It  is  now  sold 
at  prices  varying  from  $5.00  to  $10  per 
ton.  In  many  localities  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  poultry  manure  at  a  good 
price,  but  in  some  cases  it  has  to  be 
given  away  to  get  rid  of  it.  However, 
it  can  all  be  used  to  the  advantage  and 
benefit  of  the  soil. 


Charge  for  Caponizing 

May  I  take  advantage  of  your 
courtesy  by  asking  you  what  in  your 
opinion  is  a  fair  charge  per  bird  for 
caponizing?  F.  B. 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

Prices  for  caponizing  vary,  but  a 
vgry  common  charge  at  present  is  10 
cents  per  bird.  It  would  depend  on 
me  skill  of  the  operator,  and  his 
success  in  really  producing  a  large 
percentage  of  capons  and  few  slips  in 
order  to  make  a  success  of  this  work. 


®gg  Firmness  is  Inherited 

f^dn  you  tell  me  why  the  whites  of 
rresh_  eggs  are  sometimes  watery? 
New  Jersey  M.  C. 

firmness  of  the  white  of  a  fresh  egg 
b  an  inherited  factor.  A  considerable 


geese  on  the  farm  but  this  gander  is 
never  with  them.  We  hope  before  long 
to  train  him  to  carry  the  mail  to  the 
door.  w.  J.  H. 

Pennsylvania 

Advantages  of  All-Pullet 
Flock 

The  all-pullet  flock  for  egg  production 
is  the  common  practice  now  on  most 
general  farms,  and  even  for  many 
specialized  poultry  farms.  Disposing  of 
mature  hens  and  keeping  only  the 
pullets,  is  both  practical  and  profitable 
for  the  small  flocks  kept  on  farms  and 
suburban  areas  to  supply  eggs  and 
meat  for  the  family  and  for  market. 
Pullets  are  the  best  Fall  and  Winter 
layers.  Older  hens  are  valuable  only 
on  breeding  farms  that  specialize  in 
the  supply  of  hatching  eggs. 

Health  and  feed  cost  are  the  two 
main  reasons  behind  an  all-pullet 
policy.  The  all-pullet  flock  is  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  danger  of  diseases  that  the 
older  birds  are  likely  to  transmit  if  the 
two  groups  are  mixed.  Chickens  lay 
about  20  per  cent  more  eggs  during 
their  first  year  of  production  than  dur¬ 
ing  their  second  year.  Some  poultry- 
men  favor  keeping  Leghorn  hens  for 
a  second  season  because  of  replace¬ 
ment  costs,  and  feed  is  the  main  ex¬ 
pense  item  in  these  costs.  It  takes  about 
25  pounds  of  grain  to  rear  a  Leghorn 
pullet,  while  it  takes  about  18  pounds 
to  feed  a  Leghorn  hen  during  the 
period  when  she  is  big  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  few  eggs.  But  a  half  dozen  added 
eggs  in  Winter  will  pay  for  the  seven 
pounds  difference  in  feed. 

By  clearing  out  the  older  birds  each 
year,  the  poultryman  gets  the  maximum 
supply  of  meat.  When  prices  are  favor¬ 
able,  such  surplus  sales  can  bring  in 
considerable  cash.  On  farms  where 
hens  are  kept  for  the  second  year,  it  is 
a  good  health  policy  to  keep  the  flocks 
separated,  with  the  hens  housed  in  one 
building  and  pullets  in  another. 

New  York  l.  h.  w. 


New  Laying  Record 

A  Barred  Rock  pullet,  Miss  Eggstacy, 
owned  by  Sebold  Breeding  Farm  of 
Mountain  View,  Passaic  County,  New 
Jersey,  has  recently  set  a  new  State 
record  for  continuous  official  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  By  laying  an  egg  a  day  for  146 
consecutive  days,  Miss  Eggstacy  broke 
the  previous  State  record  of  140  made 
in  1943  by  Vitaminnie,  a  Leghorn, 
owned  by  C.  T.  Darby  of  Somerville, 
Somerset  County.  The  hen  is  entered 
in  the  Hunterdon  County  Egg  Laying 
Test  at  Flemington. 


amount  of  research  work  has  been  done 
along  this  line  at  the  Federal  Research 
Center  in  Beltsville,  Maryland.  The 
season  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  individual  hen,  may  also 
affect  the  degree  of  thinness  or  watery 
condition  of  the  whites  in  fresh  eggs. 
No  recommendations  can  be  made  as 
to  how  to  change  this  condition  except 
by  selective  breeding.  As  eggs  become 
stale,  their  whites  become  watery  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  former  degree  of  fresh 
firmness. 


Whole  vs.  Cracked  Corn 

Please  tell  me  about  the  advantages 
of  whole  and  cracked  corn  for  feeding 
to  chickens.  w.  f.  a. 

Whole  corn  feeding  has  the  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  that  your  birds  get  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  of  the  kernel  as  no  part 
of  its  value  is  lost.  You  will  need  to 
train  your  birds  to  eat  it,  but  they 
soon  get  to  like  the  whole  corn.  This 
can  be  done  by  adding  it  gardually  to 
the  scratch  grain.  Cracked  corn  has 
lost  some  part  of  the  kernel  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  therefore  has  slightly  less 
feding  value.  However,  it  has  the 
extra  value  of  providing  more  work  for 
the  hens  to  pick  it  up,  and  thus  if  the 
need  for  exercise  is  considered,  it  will 
aid  in  keping  them  busy. 


Rooster  Has  Throat  Rattle 

One  of  my  good  roosters  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  throat  rattle.  How  can  I  im¬ 
prove  or  cure  this  condition?  s.  v.  o. 

Morris  County,  N.  J. 

Your  rooster  no  doubt  has  had  a 
touch  of  bronchitis  which  has  left  him 
with  a  rattle  in  his  throat.  I  doubt  if 
you  can  treat  him  in  any  way  to  im¬ 
prove  his  condition.  Last  Fall  I  pur¬ 
chased  some  ready-to-lay  pullets  that 
had  been  inoculated  on  range  for 
bronchitis.  Some  of  these  have  been 
showing  this  symptom  you  mention  for 
some  time  and  I  am  positive  it  can¬ 
not  be  cured  or  corrected. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.00 

Poultry  Production. 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 
Barger  and  Card .  3.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


A  manufactured  scratch  feed, 
Hi-Valu  Pellets  give  you  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  corn  and  wheat)  the  added 
feeding  values  of  oats,  barley, 
midds,  alfalfa,  gluten,  distillers 
grains,  added  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals. 

Many  Ingredients 

With  all  these  combined  in  one 
pellet,  the  bird  is  forced  to  eat  a 
balanced  scratch  diet  of  higher  food 
value  than  ordinary  scratch  grain. 

Because  of  the  richness  of  Hi- 
Valu  Pellets,  you  can  feed  15% 


more  than  of  ordinary  scratch 
grain.  You  save  because  this  sys¬ 
tem  will  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
more  expensive  mash  used. 

Superior  Results 

With  Hi-Valu  Pellets  against 
ordinary  scratch  grain,  “test  birds” 
are  up  to  lb.  heavier  at  20 
weeks.  Their  flesh  and  physical 
condition  is  superior  at  housing 
time.  The  feeding  cost  is  lower. 

See  your  Park  8s  Pollard  dealer 
now  for  Hi-Valu  Scratch  Pellets. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  .Boston  9,  Mass. 


Buy  only 
sealed  containers 
to  insure  full 
strength. 


ON 


THE  ROOSTS 


up  -  Brush  furnished 
with  each  small  bottle  to  tap 
drops  along  roost  and  then 
smear.  Nicotine  fumes  arise, 
killing  chicken-lice  and  fea¬ 
ther-mites. 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  COUP. 
INCORPORATED,  •  LOUISVILLE  2,  KY. 


Direct  Outlet  to  the  Retail  Trade 

Can  Ship  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express 
Prompt  Returns 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1898 


C  Iff  O  Live  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  New  York’s 
*“***  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  lnstruc- 
.  „  tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

HpUb«MI^sYSSY 

Supply  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express. 


LOOK-.  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


nvn  v  rirmn  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 
Pllf  J  It  TW  Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
1  UljRjljRd  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
tyeeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


Mottled  Ancona  Chicks 

The  Breed  With 

"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER’' 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  'any  other  breed. 
Also  4  and  6  weeks  old  started.  Catalog  FKEE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANoONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


- EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Ine..  300  Greenwich  9t..  New  York 


™f  Ffl  fHIY  Hens  Mated  with  males  from 
.  LEb.  vnlA  h,  O.  P.  Hens.  Non-Sexed 
$11-100.  Pits.  $22.-100;  Ckls.  $3.-100.  Free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34  -  Richfield,  Pennsylvania 


Muscovy  Ducklings  H^p^^ 

Started  select  breeders  $1.50,*  started  roasters  25c  per 

pound.  TIDD  HOLLOW  FARM,  ARLINGTON,  VT. 
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what 
starting 
do  for  a  single 


a  good 
ration 
pullet! 


j/  more  eggs  per  bird  the  first  laying  year! 

Think  of  it!  Tests  at  Larro  Research  Farm  show  differences 
as  high  as  that  in  favor  of  birds  that  received  a  good  starting 
ration. 

To  get  the  most  eggs  your  birds  can  produce,  you  must  start 
early  to  develop  their  inherited  laying  ability.  Larro  Chick 
Builder,  fed  during  the  first  12  weeks  of  a  pullet’s  life,  pays  off 
in  EGGS!  Larro  Egg  Mash,  after  the  12th  week,  provides  the 
uniform  nutrient  values  essential  to  top  egg  production. 


Since  1923,  over  2000  chick  builder  and  egg  mash  formulas 
—  hundreds  of  feeding  plans — more  than  400  ingredients 
have  been  studied  in  feeding  tests  involving  more  than  200,000 
birds  at  Larro  Research  Farm. 

From  all  this  work  has  come  today’s  Larro  Chick  Builder  and 
Larro  Egg  Mash — profit-proved  before  being  offered  to  you. 
Feed  them  with  confidence.  Prove  their  profit-making  qualities 
for  yourself.  Order  now  from  your  Larro  dealer. 

FREE  —  write  for  the  new  Larro  Chick  and  Pullet 
Guide.  Learn  more  about  Larro  profit-proved  feeding. 

General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds  f 

Depf- 3  Kifi  if 

Detroit  (2)— San  Francisco  (6)— Chicago  (4) 

"Farm-tested’ 


is  a  registered  trademark  of  General  Mills,  Inc, 


Genera** 

mills. 

INC. 


arro 


L-1604 


Thm  tftsted9  CHICK  BUILDER 

For  the  first  12  weeks  —  with  controlled 
grains  feeding 

Thrm-testedT  EGG  MASH 

13th  week  to  maturity  —  with  scratch  grains 
— both  hopper-fed 


W.  Pekins  $22.00-100 
Giant  Pekins  $24.00-100 
W.  Runners  $20.00-100 
Hens  $25.  Drakes  $18. 
Less  than  100,  add  2c  per  duckling. 
DRIFTING  DUCK  FARM,  Dept.  B,  DRIFTING,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


For  Sale:  15,000  PIGEONS,  White  King.  Good  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Information,  Volkery,  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 


Bnummms  emus 


if.  W.  D.  Tested  Big  Type  White  Leghorns  $12-100. 
New  Hampshires.  Barred  &  White  Bocks,  Bock-Bed 
Cross  $13-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10-100.  Write  for  prices 
on  sexed  Chicks.  Prepaid.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


UIHITC  AFRICAN  GUIIlifIS 


Big  Profits.  Easily  Raised.  Rapid  Growth. 
Chicks  Eggs  Breeding  Stock.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM 
^^PT^^AjjS^^^^GOSmrjL^JhLDJiANA 


MEAD0WBR00K  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Paster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings,  I00-$24.G0.  50-$I2.50.  100'%  live  delivery. 

“Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


- DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100 - 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  ^ 

200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Chicks 
shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to  breed. 
Shipped  parcel  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 

Non  Sexed  Cockerels  Pullets 

Prices  Per  100 

Whit#  and  Barred  Rocks . $  9.90  $11.95  $12.40 

Columbia  &.  Buff  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  in  qc  ii  gc  i  o  an 

Whito  Wyandottes .  IV.V3  II.V3  1 0.HU 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  wfj  ge  o  CQ  to  AQ 

White,  Black  and  Buff  Minorcas..  lv.Y3  IO.NU 

Bronze,  Baby  Turkey  Poult*,  $65.00  per  100.  White  Pekin 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Ml 

au°Au*„  BABY 
ssr  CHICKS 

$e.50 

%#ANY  BREED 

ANY  SEX 

WE  SELECT 

NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 

$8.95  R 

Ducklings,  $25.00  per  100 

Healthy,  Ohio 

New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Meeting 

There  was  an  exceptionally  good 
speaking  program  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Growers  Assn,  recently  held  at  Dur¬ 
ham.  It  was  attended  by  well  over  300 
poultrymen.  Prof.  L.  M.  Hurd  gave  an 
excellent  talk  on  radiant  heating  for 
brooding,  which  included  construction 
details  and  a  large  number  of  slides. 
The  advantages  of  this  system,  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Prof.  Hurd,  were:  ease  of 
operation  and  lower  cost,  less  litter  re¬ 
quired,  ease  of  cleaning,  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  litter  moisture,  less  fire  haz¬ 
ard,  and  better  growth  reported  by  some 
using  this  system.  He  also  mentioned 
some  of  the  disadvantages  such  as  the 
high  cost  of  installation,  possible  power 
interruptions,  and  the  fact  that  there 
has  yet  been  very  little  experience  with 
it  in  raising  chickens. 

In  discussing  Newcastle  disease,  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Roekel,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  went  into  the  details  of  diag¬ 
nosis  which  are  rather  difficult,  because 
of  the  very  similar  symptoms  of  this 
disease  with  infectious  bronchitis  which 
is  also  very  wide  spread.  He  reported 
that  in  Massachusetts  about  half  of  the 
cases  of  this  type  of  respiratory  dis¬ 
turbances  are  bronchitis  and  the  others 
Newcastle  disease,  and  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  these  two  diseases  in  the  field. 
Dr.  Van  Roekel  emphasized  the  need  for 
immunizing  birds  against  Newcastle 
disease  but  that  no  satisfactory  method 
had  yet  been  found. 

A  panel  conducted  by  Prof.  T.  B. 
Charles  on  the  future  of  the  poultry 
industry  brought  out  a  large  amount 
of  information.  Andrew  Danish,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  discussed  efficiency  as 
affecting  the  future  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  He  emphasized  that  poultrymen 
should  hire  good  help  interested  in 
doing  a  good  job.  In  regard  to  the  size 
of  business,  he  felt  that  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  big  poultrymen  to  get 
bigger  and  the  small  poultry  operators 
to  drop  out.  On  his  own  plant,  they 
have  a  hot  water  system  and  brood 
500  chicks  to  a  lot.  They  have  adopted 
large  pens  for  laying  hens  with  pits  in 
the  center  of  the  pen.  Each  pen  holds 
up  to  2,000  layers  plus  males.  He  has 
had  as  many  as  1,400  hens  in  one  pen 
with  one  waterer.  Fertility  and  hatcha- 
bility  have  been  10  per  cent  higher 
since  he  adopted  the  large  pens  and  of 
course  these  pens  save  labor.  One  man 
can  take  care  of  a  pen  of  2,000  nearly 
as  quickly  as  he  can  a  pen  of  300.  He 
feels  that  many  of  our  practices  in 
poultry  have  come  about  through  habit, 
and  that  we  might  well  go  back  and 
give  them  some  thought  to  see  if  they 
are  sound  or  not.  R.  C.  Cobb,  poultry- 
man  from  Littleton,  Mass.,  discussed 


Pests  on  the  Range 

If  we  want  to  make  a  nice  profit 
from  our  poultry,  we  must  have  the 
proper  equipment.  Usually  the  feeders 
we  don’t  have  are  the  most  expensive 
part,  but  the  feeders  we  do  have  are 
the  ones  that  pay  for  themselves  over 
and  over  again.  It  is  the  same  with 
other  necessary  things  we  need  to  care 
for  our  flock  successfully. 

For  instance,  rat  traps  may  not  seem 
important  in  raising  poultry  but  they 
will  save  you  many  dollars  in  feed  and 
poultry.  If  you  are  bothered  with  rats, 
you  better  trap  them  or  get  rid  of 
them  some  way.  I  did  so  with  traps  set 
in  my  mash  feeders  and  lightly  covered 
over  with  mash.  The  rats  get  in  the 
feeders  and  run  back  and  forth,  and 
the  first  thing  they  knew  they  were 
dead  rats.  This  method  works  well  for 
a  while  but  they  will  soon  catch  on 
to  this  so  one  must  outsmart  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rat.  It  is  wise  to  trap  them  only 
a  short  time  in  one  location.  If  your 
building  has  a  dirt  floor  and  the  rats 
have  undermined  it,  clean  out  the 
building  and  spade  it  up  with  a  pitch 
fork.  Before  spading  each  forkful,  jab 
the  fork  down  several  times  in  the  area 
spaded  and  you  can  often  spear  several 
rats.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
methods  I  know  of.  You  can  get  a 
number  of  them  this  way  and  then  by 
means  of  both  poison  and  trapping  you 
can  get  rid  of  more  of  them.  They  mess 
up  the  poultry  feed  and  eat  as  much 
as  a  flock  of  hens  if  you  have  very 
many. 

Sparrows  are  another  pest.  They 
bring  mites,  lice  and  many  poultry 
diseases;  they  destroy  quantities  of 
feed;  they  fly  from  one  brooder  house 
to  another  and  from  one  neighbor  to 
another.  If  there  is  any  poultry  disease 
in  the  area,  you  can  be  sure  the 
sparrows  will  do  their  part  to  spread 
it  around.  So  clean  out  the  sparrow 
nests  under  the  eaves  or  inside  your 
chicken  house.  Disinfect  the  space 
where  they  have  been  and  put  a  heavy 
screen  of  fine  mesh  over  the  windows 
and  doors  to  absolutely  shut  them  out. 
You  can  also  buy  or  make  a  sparrow 
trap  which  will  be  a  wise  investment. 

Big  horned  owls  take  a  good  many 
chickens  each  year  from  most  every 
farm.  Many  poultrymen  never  guess 
where  their  chickens  go  and  often 
wonder  in  the  Fall  when  they  are  a 
number  short.  These  owls  fly  around  at 
night  and  pick  the  young  chickens  out 
of  trees  if  ,  they  are  roosting  outside. 
It  is  indeed  a  problem  to  do  away  with 
these  pests  but  again,  an  investment 


the  future  of  hatchery  operation.  Mr 
Cobb  feels  that  the  broiler  chick  busi 
ness  is  very  competitive  and  frequently 
a  very  costly  operation.  He  emphases 
that  he  thought  the  hatching  egg  end 
of  the  business  was  the  soundest  for 
most  poultrymen.  Roy  Jones,  Extension 
Poultryman  from  Connecticut,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  future  poultryhouse 
construction,  emphasizing  that  what 
was  needed  in  the  poultry  industry 
was  not  so  much  new  units  but  re¬ 
placement  for  those  which  have  been 
obsolete.  There  are  four  types  of 
houses  which  he  felt  poultry  farms 
need:  1.  Radiant  heated  brooder  houses 
with  units  of  30x30  feet — this  type  of 
house  can  save  its  cost  of  construction 
three  times  in  10  years,  once  on  labor 
once  on  livability  and  growth,  and  once 
on  saving  in  litter  costs.  2.  Large  laying 
houses  with  pens  36x36  feet  and  keep¬ 
ing  300  or  400  birds  in  a  pen.  3.  \ 
combination  range  and  laying  shelter 
with  10x16  units  that  will  handle  250 
layers.  4.  Range  shelters  6x10  feet  of 
the  shed  roof  type.  Mr.  Jones  also  in¬ 
cluded  cost  figures.  He  feels  that  cinder 
blocks  are  fine  for  brooder  houses  in 
the  Northeast,  but  that  laying  houses  in 
this  climate  should  be  made  with  the 
double  walls  with  an  air  space  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Herman  Miller  of  the  U.S.D.A.  dis¬ 
cussed  the  national  poultry  and  egg 
outlook.  He  brought  out  that  the 
economists  are  still  expecting  a  decline 
in  business  and  that  this  was  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  poultry  and 
egg  outlook.  However,  poultry  num¬ 
bers  have  been  reduced  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  both  poultry  and  eggs  are  still 
at  record  levels.  He  felt  that  this  Fall 
egg  prices  will  be  six  to  eight  cents 
above  last  Fall  and  that  chicken  mar¬ 
ketings  in  the  next  six  months  will  be 
less  than  they  were  last  year  during 
the  same  period  which  should  have  a 
favorable  affect  on  prices.  Andrew 
Christie  of  Kingston,  N.  H.,  discussed 
the  future  from  a  consumption  point  of 
view.  He  brought  out  that  the  future 
of  the  poultry  industry  depends  on  the 
people  in  it.  To  maintain  the  400  egg 
per  capita  consumption  which  we  have 
reached,  it  will  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  publicity  on  the  part  of 
poultry  groups.  The  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board  is  doing  a  good  job  of 
keeping  the  people  informed  on  the 
high  nutritive  value  of  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  officers 
elected  for  the  coming  year  were: 
Melvin  Moul,  Brentwood,  president; 
Edward  Larrabee,  Peterboro,  vice-pres.; 
T.  B.  Gadd,  Plymouth,  treas.;  and 
Richard  Warren,  Durham,  secy.  The 
directors  elected  for  the  three  years 
were:  R.  F.  Thurrell,  Wolfeboro;  Fred 
Nichols,  Kingston;  Leonard  Hill,  Lou¬ 
don;  and  George  Gove,  Raymond. 

t.  b.  c. 


in  steel  traps  is  worthwhile.  You  will 
have  to  pick  out  some  high  posts  or 
telephone  poles  to  set  your  traps  on. 
You  need  not  set  traps  on  every  post, 
just  those  that  extend  highest  from 
the  ground.  These  owls  fly  around  at 
night  and  light  on  the  highest  spot 
they  can  and  use  it  as  a  lookout.  A 
trap  set  in  such  a  spot  will  do  the  trick 
and  rid  your  community  of  these  pests. 
I  set  a  lighted  lantern  out  under  the 
trees  now  and  then  when  I  think  there 
is  danger  of  owls,  coons,  skunks  or 
anything  that  might  take  my  chickens. 
This  will  scare  away  the  pests  for  a 
few  nights,  but  trapping  is  best. 

Range  shelters  are  best  if  you  can 
build  or  buy  extra  buildings.  These 
should  be  open-air  affairs  with  netting 
to  protect  the  birds  from  predators. 
Usually  the  birds  one  loses  every  year 
in  this  way  will  pay  for  such  equip¬ 
ment.  All  you  will  need  is  a  roof  over 
the  roosts  and  netting  around  the 
sides.  mrs.  o.  c. 


Poultry  Profit  Stealers 

One  cannot  destroy  all  poultry  profit 
stealers  with  gun,  trap  or  spray.  There 
are  some  that  can  be  reached  only  by 
careful  attention  to  details.  Sometimes 
it  is  too  little  fountain  space  or  too 
little  care  in  keeping  fountains  filled 
with  fresh  clean  water.  In  hot  weather 
it  means  protection  of  drinking  places 
from  the  sun.  If  inside  a  building, 
provision  should  be  made  to  keep  spill¬ 
age  and  drippings  from  the  litter.  It  is 
better  to  keep  the  fountain  set  above 
danger  of  clogging  from  scratched 
litter,  but  keeping  heads  low  when 
drinking  avoids  most  of  drippings  from 
beaks.  This  calls  for  a  wire  or  slat 
covered  base  for  the  waterer.  Some 
flocks  have  lights  on  at  all  times  to 
insure  plenty  of  automatic  light  if  the 
weather  should  change  from  sunny  to 
dark  with  no  one  around  to  turn  on 
the  light.  However,  this  does  not  take 
the  place  of  care  to  make  use  of  avail¬ 
able  sunshine.  Windows  and  doors 
should  be  thoughtfully  adjusted  to  fit 
the  day  for  both  using  sunshine  and 
excluding  rain. 

As  Summer  advances,  there  is  danger 
that  carelessness  in  disposing  of  dead 
birds  or.,  animals  will  cause  loss  by  the 
possible  spreading  of  some  infection 
or  by  the  birds  eating  the  tainted 
meat.  The  poultry  range  should  there¬ 
fore  be  frequently  examined  with  care 
to  find  any  decaying  flesh.  The  burn¬ 
ing  or  deep  burial  with  quicklime,  of 
all  dead  birds  and  animals  is  a  thrifty 
procedure.  l. 
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All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  PuMorum 

Ge  t  n 

BABY  CHiCKS 
SEXED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 

A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  E.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now 
ready.  Also  Capons. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses, , 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prices. 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A. HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owner. 

BOX  H  —  PHONE  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  V. 


Are  from  disease-free,  healthy  stock, 
bred  to  mature  earlier,  lay  sooner-and 
iohge  and  to  pay  you  a  bigger  profit 
.  on  eggs  and  meat  Send  for  our  free 
||BSSLcatalog  —  it  will  help  atfj 
you  decide  what  vjS 
chicles  to  buy. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 


8°*  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHAMBCRUN 

BARRED 
ROBBS 

ORDER  FALL  CHICKS  NOW 

and  be  In  position  to  produce 
egg  this  winter.  With  fewer  lay¬ 
ers  on  farms  than  for  4  years, 
prices  are  sure  to  be  up.  You 
can  be  sure  that  Chamberlin 
Barred  Rocks  will  give  efficient 
production.  Backed  by  22  years 
breeding  and  5,500  Yt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Straight  run  or  sesed  chicks.  Order  Now.  Write 
for  free  booklet  and  prices. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  .  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


A  Flock  Treatment 

BARKER’S 

HfG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF 

POULTRY  LARGE  ROUNDWORM 
AND  CECAL  WORM  POWDER 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  Weeks  Old 

Heavy  Breeds.  Order  from 
mis  ad.  Under  100  add  1 0c 
bet  bird.  Minimum  order  25. 

THE  FARMER’S  OUTLET 

p-  o.  BOX  124, 
Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CAPONS  4  Wks.  $47.50-100 

Day  OLD  and  started  pit, bet  chicks 

Riiru  ,b.r.e.ed  Pullets  day  old  21c;  4  wks . 36c 

HILL  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Hackettstown,  N.J. 


I  CfLUODMC  backed  by  Save  feed  and  flock 
1  "Hr*  «ARS  0f^  replacement  costs  by 

■■  Coyit&bZ  rSlOOrf  housing  Cedarhurst  long 
U’  term  layers.  (5  year 
f'attv;8  PD  to  1006  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right, 
fin  yd  ,re«-  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
u*  R'  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

STARTED  CHICKS  4  TO  14  WEEKS 

C  White  Leghorn,  Heavy  English  Strain 
Wli  i  nu,  Reds  —  White  Wyandottes 

brook  POULTRY  FARM  Sc  HATCHERY 
JL  34,  Phone  85  F3,  THERESA,  NEW  YORK 

Range  grown  pullets 

N  i?  arm  enter  R.  J.  Reds,  laying.  February 
Anrii  Ready -to -lay.  March  White  Rocks. 

LOVri  R-  !•  Reds.  Circular  and  Prices. 

VELL  GORDON,  .  FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

We  were  interested  in  Mrs.  A.  K.’s 
comments  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
May  3  about  four-leaved  clovers. 
Forty-five  to  fifty  years  ago,  the  ditches 
along  the  road  on  a  little  strip  of  level 
ground  at  the  foot  of  our  hill  were  a 
mass  of  wild  honeysuckle  and  clover 
each  Summer.  Every  Spring  much  of 
the  clover  was  torn  up  when  the  road 
machine  was  used,  opening  up  the 
ditches  and  shaping  a  crown  to  the  road. 
But  each  year,  by  August  the  clover 
would  be  growing  luxuriantly  again 
often  spreading  to  the  edge  of  the 
wheel  tracks.  Almost  any  time  after 
the  first  of  August  one  could  find  an 
abundance  of  leaves  with  four  leaflets, 
many  with  five,  very  rarely  one  with 
six.  One  day  two  visitors  picked  80  of 
the  four-leaved  clovers;  some  had  been 
picked  there  earlier  and  many  more 
were  picked  later  that  season.  For 
several  years  the  clover  there  produced 
many  of  these  four-leaved  varieties, 
varying  a  little  from  year  to  year. 
Those  plants  appeared  to  he  a  strain 
that  regularly  produced  many  leaves 
with  four  and  five  leaflets.  Now  they 
have  disappeared.  Also  45  years  ago 
there  was  considerable  clover  growing 
along  the  ditches  and  shoulders  of  all 
of  our  roads,  not  a  close  stand  as  there 
should  be  in  a  field,  but  vigorous 
plants  at  distances  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet.  These,  too,  have 
disappeared.  Along  the  road  shoulders 
there  are  now  only  weeds  and  grasses. 
Possibly  the  leachings  from  the  drop¬ 
pings  left  on  the  road  by  passing  teams 
furnished  these  clover  plants  with 
food,  without  which  they  could  not 
exist,  or  perhaps  some  of  the  so  called 
trace  mineral  elements  may  have  be¬ 
come  so  reduced  in  the  soil  that  the 
clover  cannot  grow. 

Regardless  of  the  newer  methods  of 
handling  hay,  such  as  barn  curing  with 
air  being  forced  through  the  hay  by 
a  fan  and  also  field  baling,  probably 
more  hay  will  be  made  by  the  old 
method  of  field  curing  and  mowing 
away  in  the  barn,  or  stacking,  than  by 
all  other  methods  combined.  Some¬ 
times  hay  dries  quickly  and  has  such 
a  green  color  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
it  is  not  fully  cured.  A  test  that  has 
been  used  by  farmers  in  my  section 
for  a  long  time  is  to  take  a  handful  of 
the  hay  that  appears  to  he  the  most 
damp  and  if,  on  twisting  the  handful 
tightly,  there  are  no  small  droplets  of 
juice  showing  in  the  twisted  stalks,  the 
hay  is  cured  enough  to  mow  away 
without  danger  of  heating. 

It  is  seldom  that  fruit  bloom  is  as 
late  with  us  as  it  was  this  Spring.  On 
the  last  day  of  May  only  Gravenstein, 
Astrachan  and  a  few  McIntosh  in  shel¬ 
tered  places  were  in  full  bloom.  A  few 
of  the  earliest  buds  on  Baldwin  had 
opened  and  a  few  on  Northern  Spy  had 
showed  pink,  but  most  Spy  buds  were 
not  showing  any  color  at  all.  There 
was  a  heavy  bloom  but  conditions  were 
too  cool  and  rainy  for  good  pollination. 

Maine  h.  l.  s. 


Making  Good  Use  of  Weeds 

Of  course  weeds  bother  you.  They 
bother  everyone  because  they  make  the 
garden  hard  to  spade.  What  to  do  about 
it?  Burn  them?  If  you  do  you’re  wast¬ 
ing  good  minerals.  Take  a  tip  from 
the  Chinese  and  change  them  into  com¬ 
post  fertilizer;  they  have  been  doing  it 
for  centuries. 

Here’s  how  you  make  it.  Dig  a  pit 
three  feet  deep  with  the  sides  varying 
according  to  the  desired  batch.  Spread 
about  a  12-inch  layer  of  the  weeds  on 
the  bottom,  cut  before  they  have  rip¬ 
ened  seeds,  and  cover  with  a  four  to 
six  inch  layer  of  barnyard  manure. 
Make  another  layer  of  weeds  and 
manure  to  fill  the  pit.  Keep  the  mix¬ 
ture  moist  for  90  days,  but  do  not 
permit  water  to  stand  on  it.  When  the 
90  days  are  up,  it  should  be  dried  and 
screened.  The  coarse  particles  can  be 
used  for  vegetables  such  as  potatoes 
and  corn,  while  the  finer  part  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  small  stuff  like  radishes  and 
lettuce.  j.  e. 


May  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  May,  1947  are  as 
follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $4.94  $.1051 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op .  4.05  .0862 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  4.01  .0853 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.01  .0853 

*  Consumer -Farmer  Co-op.  3.985  .0848 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.687  .0784 

Sullivan  County  Co-op....  3.65  .0777 

Four  County  Creameries..  3.58  .0761 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  3.565  .0759 

Delaware  County  Co-op...  3.565  .0759 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.54  .0753 

Cohocton  Creameries .  3.54  .0753 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  3.54  .0753 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.54  .0753 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.54  .0753 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.53  .0751 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.43  .073 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $3.54: 
Buffalo,  $3.86;  Rochester,  $4,14. 

*Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


For  Delightful 


Flower  Arrangements! 


Plants  like  to  grow  in  this  gleaming 
white  enameled  cage!  Blossoms  and 
leaves  tumble  between  the  bars  and 
just  can’t  help  looking  graceful.  Up 
above  on  his  perch  swings  a  life-like 
plastic  canary.  The  pagoda-shaped 
cage  is  12"  tall,  complete  with  red  or 
white  removable  clay  pot.  For  delight¬ 
ful  decoration  ...  in  better  stores 
everywhere.  If  not  available  in  your 
community,  send  check  or  money 
order  direct  and  we  will  ship  promptly 
by  prepaid  parcel  post.  With  table 
stand  (photo)  .  .  . 
$2.75,  Post  Paid 
East  of  Mississippi. 
Elsewhere  add  .2  5  i 

With  wall  bracket 
(sketch). . .  $2.25, 
Post  Paid  East  of 
Mississippi.  Else¬ 
where  add  20<! 

THE  ANDREW  B.  HENDRYX  COMPANY 


B6  Audubon  Street  •  New  Haven  11,  Conn. 


lnce  1869  —  The  quality  name  In  pet  (urnisbins 


LOOK  !°°  -Faet  of  4  ft- Fence  $1 4.95 

•»  V  (in  oOO  lineal  foot  lots)  ■  — 

_  Discount  on  Larger  Quantities 

^PortaDlo  Fence 
SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

Pasco  "No-Drift”  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  fab¬ 
ricated  wood-picket  fence  woven  between  5  double 
ii/l6/f,0f  J*pe.c.lal  wire.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16"x 
iyax4  ft.  Easily  rolled  up  and  stored.  Excellent  out¬ 
door  play-pen.  --  -  -  -- 


50  ft.  Roll .  8.95 

100  ft.  Roll . 15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  I0Q  fee- 
Send  Check  or  Money  Orde: 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD 

DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO 

1000  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE, 
Dept’.  R-3,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  tor  All 
Pumoses 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


• -  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  - 

Reduced  prices  on  July  hatches.  DUCKLINGS,  30 
for  $7.00,  fifty  for  $11.00,  $20.00  per  hundred, 

post  paid.  Order  direct.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE-NEW-S395.00 


GENERATORS 


GAS  ELECTRIC 


Immediate  Delivery 

F.  O.  B.  New  York 


3  KVA  -115,  120  or  125  volts 
3  Phase,  60  Cyc.  at  1200  RPM 
50  Cycles  at  1100  RPM 


WILL  RUN  AT  SAME  TIME:— 


Ten  60-wt.  bulbs 
Washing  Machine 
Sewing  Machine 
Fan  —  Radio 
Electric  Iron 


Ten  60-wt.  bulbs 
Household  Pp. 
Stock-water 
Brooder  (Small) 
Milking  Mach. 


Specifications — Dimensions 

ENGINE  —  Gas.  4-cyl.  Hercules  ZXB 
9V2  HP  at  gen.  speed.  Bore  2%", 
Stroke  3".  Displ.  64.9  cu.  in. 


EQUIPMENT  —  Starting  motor  and 
gen.  for  use  with  6  v.  auto  batt.  (batt. 
not  included);  oil  filter,  oil-bath  air 
clnr;  manual  choke  control;  gas  gauge 
on  tank,  gas  strainer. 


CONTROL  PANEL  —  Main  switch; 
circ.  brkr  and  fuses;  frequency  meter, 
v-meter,  ammeter,  chargg  ammeter, 
oil  press,  gauge.  900  lbs.  CRATED  — 
4'  1 0"  LONG.  2'  6"  WIDE.  3'  2  %  ■ "  HIGH. 


GENERAL  COMMODITIES  CORP. 

11  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


r  KEEPS  PINS  CLEAN  ^ 

\  practical 

ideal  gift  11 

\\  holds  1  50  pins 

washable  I 

\\  natural  twill 

red  motif  f 

l\  double  sewn 

E'Z  han9  hook  H 

J/  baroev 

50c  J2S 

NORTHPORT  1  MS 

Jg  CORP. 

NEW  YORK  JmIJD 

FIRE  AND  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

HALE  Unused  centrifugal  type  pumpsr— 509  gallons! 
per  minute  capacity— 4%  inch  screen  intake  outlets  for 
2  or  2%  inch  hose  or  pipe.  Powered  by  Chrysler 
water  cooled  engine  complete  with  starter,  generator 
and  instrument  panel.  Mounted  on  skids  or  2  wheel 
trailer.  Write  for  prices. 

IGOE  MOTORS,  INC., 

73  Washington  Ave.,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


FLEX  .  O  -  S  Eft  L 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 


Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 


RI  OriC  M  AKFRMake  your  own  cement  or  cinder 
DLiVJVsIV  IvIAIVtilYbloeks  with  our  simple,  efficient 
machine.  Price  only  $89.95.  Write  for  free  folder. 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


ANTIQUE  BUTTONS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  BY 
EDNA  CUNNINGHAM,  425  Valley  Dr.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 


Drill  Your  Own  Wells! 

Drill  as  many  wells  as  you  need — 
in  the  cellar — in  the  barn — outside — • 
and  at  LOWER -THAN-EVER  COST! 

The  “CONSOL”  Well  Driller  is 
sturdily  made,  thoroughly  tested. 
A  %  or  %  H.  P.  Electric  Motor  or  a 
small  Gas  Engine  will  operate  the 
Driller  at  approx,  38  strokes  per 
minute.  An  automatic  feed-out  de¬ 
vice  permits  the  cable  to  feed  out 
freely  as  specially  hardened  drill 
bites  down  through  dirt,  sand  rock, 
etc.  You  set  it  up,  start  it  to  drilling 
and  walk  away — leave  it  for  hours 
at  a  time.  Your  neighbors  will  want 
to  rent  your  “CONSOL”  Well  Driller. 
Write  for  further  information. 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Price  Complete  $285.  F.O.  B. 
Factory,  Less  Motor 

Includes  Drill,  Bailer  and  60'  cable. 
25%  with  Order.  Balance  on  Delivery. 
We  supply  casings  and  regrind  drills 
at  small  extra  cost.  PROMPT  SHIP¬ 
MENTS  .  .  .  ORDER  NOW! 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

9  So.  Colony  St.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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BABY  $ 
CHICKS 


15.00  foo 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
maskel  acga.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SEPECI ALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


DEPT.  F 


ROCKLAHD 

MASS. 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LAYERS! 
ORDER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 

MAC  II  CD  pedigreed 
mUutILK  LEGHORN  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


WENE  CHICKS 

REDUCED  Summer  PRICES 

R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 
Specialized  Flocks 
f  lllf  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

V.  S.  New  Jersey  aU  matings— write  for  de- 

APPROVED  tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN: 
1  son  non  Cn«  BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.PJ 
I^UU’OUU  tgg  gireg  (2oo-300  egg  dams)  than 
Hatching  Capacity  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  BLOOD- 
HateheS  Even  TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
u/m.l  Va.p  Arnnndl  crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
Week  Year  Aronna  priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
CATALOG  FREE  CATALOG. 

FREE 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  6-3,  Vineland,  N.J. 


READY  MADEn5lf7PtADYToLAYS00l< 


PROFITS, 
IN 


EWKS.  Almost  com*( 
OLD  plefely  Brooded ' 


4,6,8  wks.or  3'/z  mot- 

old-FLOOR-BROODEO 


Capons  scarce.  In  great  de-  by  experts.  Fewer  hens  on 
mand,  paying  BIG!  CV  U.S.  farms  than  in  years — 
Started  Capons  cost  about  Save  weeks  or  months,  sell 
same  as  day-old  turkeys,  eggs  high  while  scarce.  Save 
much  easier  to  raise,  grow  expense,  loss,  labor.  Care- 
right  along  with  your  pul-  ful  selection  fancy,  vigorous, 
lets.  Net  several  dollars  high  production  bred  start- 
clear  per  bird.  ed  pullets. 

Day-Old  Chicks  Also!  Free  Catalog. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  INC. 

716- D  Burnside  Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 


J^ULSH  FARM!  CHICK/ffi 


VjWS  All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  FDAVt 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  PN 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.&Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.— Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . ..$10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anc .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocks....  15.00  18.00  12.00 

B.  I.  Reds  or  Bed-Rocks  Sex  Link  15.00  18.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  or  Bock  Beds....  15.00  18.00  12.00 

White  or  Black  Giants .  18.00  20.00  20.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  or  Black  Leghorns .  15.00  23.00  5.00 

Barred  Bocks,  New  Hampshires..  18.00  23.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CAPONS 

Started  Capons,  any  age,  from  blood  tested  chicks. 
Because  we  handle  Capons  exclusively,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  offer  you  a  superior  product. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  price  list. 

THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State’s  Largest  Producers  of  Baby  Capons 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

OHLS  BIG-VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Hybrid,  Sex-Link 
and  White  Leghorns.  All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even 
growth  and  big  egg  production.  We  are 

now  booking  orders  for  late  Spring  and  Summer 
delivery.  TURKEY  POULTS:  Mammoth  broad¬ 
breasted  Bronze  and  Wh.  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


KERR’S 

Our  30  years  of  fair 
dealing  insure  satis¬ 
faction.  Hatches  every 
week.  Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

.  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

8,000  Wh.  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H.  Reds  &  Sex-Links. 
April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsvllie.  N.  J. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


We  had  in  mind  a  trip  to  Bermuda. 
While  walking  on  44th  Street  we  noticed 
a  sign  of  Trips  Inc.  We  stopped  in 
and  a  secretary  assured  us  that  he 
could  arrange  for  a  sailing  on  March 
15th  or  20th,  and  requested  a  deposit 
of  $100.  We  did  not  have  that  much 
with  us,  and  he  accepted  a  deposit  of 
$20.  He  stated  that,  if  he  could  not  get 
the  reservation,  the  deposit  would  be 
returned  and  signed  the  recipt  “S. 
Howe.”  He  was  to  advise  us  of  the  ex¬ 
act  date  of  sailing.  We  failed  to  hear 
from  him  and  went  to  the  address,  but 
they  had  moved  to  560  Fifth  Ave,  where 
there  was  a  sign  on  the  door  “Trips, 
Inc.  Your  Travel  Bureau,”  but  the  store 
was  not  open  and  adjoining  store¬ 
keepers  advised  us  it  had  been  locked 
for  some  days.  The  matter  was  reported 
to  the  District  Attorney.  We  thought 
you  should  know  of  this  experience. 

New  York  c.  R. 

Trips,  Inc.,  was  the  name  used  by 
Horace  L.  Hulme  for  his  activities.  He 
also  had  a  connection  with  a  firm 
known  as  Travel  Anywhere,  Inc.  Com¬ 
plaints  against  both  of  the  corporations 
were  presented  to  the  District  Attorney 
with  the  result  that  Horace  L.  Hulme 
has  been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  from 
two  to  five  years  in  the  State  Prison. 
He  will  not  be  able  to  inveigle  tourists 
this  season,  but  we  doubt  if  those  who 
fell  for  his  scheme  will  ever  see  a 
dollar  of  their  money. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
“Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,” 
Chicago?  I  just  received  a  small 
keepsake  with  “The  Lord’s  Prayer” 
printed  on  it  and  a  letter  stating:  “Your 
financial  support  will  help  the  men  who 
gave  all  but  their  lives  for  our  country.” 
Is  it  legitimate?  mrs.  f.  f.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

We  asked  the  organization  for  infor¬ 
mation  but  they  have  not  replied.  The 
tags  are  classed  as  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  recipient  is  under  no 
obligation  to  keep  them  or  return 
them.  There  has  been  some  criticism 
of  the  activities  of  M.  O.  P.  H.  in  that 
it  was  alleged  that  commissions  earned 
by  the  promoters  were  sometimes 
termed  excessive,  and  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  had  lent  its  name  to  a  purely 
commercial  book  selling  proposition. 
The  tags  sent  out  are  accompanied  by 
a  request  for  a  contribution  from  25 
cents  to  $1.00.  In  a  similar  proposition 
another  veteran’s  organization  found 
that  though  they  received  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  from  the  mailing  pieces, 
not  every  mailing  piece  brought  a  con¬ 
tribution.  The  manufacturers  got  a 
million  and  a  quarter  for  the  mailing 
pieces,  which  made  the  campaign  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  organization.  This  or¬ 
ganization,  we  understand,  changed 
their  method  and  did  their  own  manu¬ 
facturing.  We  have  often  protested 
against  this  plan  of  using  knicknacks  in 
soliciting  contributions.  We  believe  in 
free  will  offerings. 

Kindly  let  me  know  the  standing  of 
the  United  Financial  Service  of 
America,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  h.  a.  j. 

New  York 

This  is  a  commercial  credit  Association. 
The  record  shows  that  this  name  is  used 
by  Mitchell  and  Heim,  who  also  use 
the  name  Affiliated  Service  at  the 
same  address.  Mr.  Heim  traded  under 
the  name  Credit  Guarantee  Assn,  of 
Creditors  National  Finance  Co.,  Inc. 
and  in  1935  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
using  certain  alleged  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  statements.  This  trade  name 
was  discontinued  and  his  former  com¬ 
panies  were  merged  with  Affiliated 
Service.  In  1939  we  are  advised  a 
permanent  injunction  was  issued  against 
Heim,  doing  business  as  Affiliated  Ser¬ 
vice,  for  practices  regarded  as  illegal 
practice  of  law.  There  have  been  some 
complaints  against  the  concern.  Before 
signing  a  contract  for  a  collection 
service,  have  a  lawyer  or  other  re¬ 
sponsible  person  interpret  it  for  you 
before  you  sign. 

Complaints  against  the  Caragol- 
Clarke  Company  should  be  sent  to  the 
District  Attorney,  New  York  County, 
155  Leonard  St.,  New  York  City.  We 
are  advised  that  this  concern  is  alleged 
to  have  defrauded  a  large  number  of 
agents  in  this  matter  of  shipments  to 
Europe.  Flour  Associates  were  closed 
up  and  the  office  equipment  sold  to 
satisfy  judgments  which  had  been  se¬ 
cured  against  this  particular  company 
in  the  Small  Claims  Court.  Caragol- 
Clarke  was  forced  into  -  involuntary 
bankruptcy  and  the  matter  is  being 
followed  up  by  the  District  Attorney. 
Any  further  claims  should  go  to  him. 

Only  one  thing  that  I  do  not  like 
about  my  Rural  New-Yorker,  as  soon 
as  I  receive  it  I  read  every  word,  even 
the  advertisements  and  then  it  is  TOO 
LONG  until  the  next  issue.  I  have 
several  farm  papers  but  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  tops  them  all.  R.  w.  c. 

Massachusetts 

If  the  paper  situation  clears  up  we 
hope  we  can  shorten  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  issues,  but  in  the  meantime  per¬ 
haps  R.  W.  C.  can  re-read  it — then  we 
would  be  proud. 


I  answered  an  advertisement  offering 
work  to  do  in  my  own  home.  I  received 
a  reply  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  small 
memorandum  pad,  which  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “If  you  will  send  me  50  cents 
now,  I  will  send  you  a  contract  to  look 
over  and  sign.  Upon  receipt  of  signed 
contract  I  will  send  you  everything  you 
need  to  get  started  making  money  as 
1  am.  You  keep  50  per  cent  of  all  taken 
in.”  I  cannot  understand  it.  As  I  see  it, 
it  is  just  a  scheme  to  get  my  money 
and  then  I  will  never  hear  of  them 
again.  Am  I  right?  MRS.  k.  k. 

New  York 

We  agree  with  our  friend’s  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  is  a  scheme  to  get  her 
money  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  the 
original  promoter  will  be  the  only  one 
to  profit  from  it.  The  “work”  would 
probably  consist  of  sending  circulars 
to  your  acquaintances  and  possibly  to 
lists  sent  you,  but  in  the  last  analysis 
the  revenue  would  go  to  the  other 
party,  not  to  you.  The  literature  is  a 
lot  of  cheap  advertisements  and  the 
plan  really  consists  of  telling  others 
how  they  can  fall  into  the  same  trap. 
Some  years  back  a  “send  10c  how-to- 
get-rich”  advertisement  brought  the 
reply  “make  fools  of  others  as  I  have 
of  you.”  The  scheme  still  works.  There 
have  been  dozens  of  such  propositions 
recently  and  we  cannot  recommend 
them. 

The  Scranton  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  received  many  complaints  in  re¬ 
gard  to  construction  work  and  advises 
home  owners  to  refuse  to  sign  Com¬ 
pletion  Certificates  until  the  work  is 
completed  and  the  customer  is  entirely 
satisfied.  Even  under  the  F.  H.  A.  fi¬ 
nance  plans  the  responsibility  of  the 
selection  of  a  dealer  is  the  home  owners. 
The  acceptance  of  materials  used  and 
work  performed  is  up  to  the  home 
owner.  The  F.  H.  A.  Completion  Certifi¬ 
cate  carries  a  warning  that  should  be 
read  carefully.  Select  your  dealer  with 
care.  Have  satisfactory  references. 
Check  the  materials  to  be  used.  Before 
signing  any  Completion  Certificates, 
make  sure  all  work  is  properly  com¬ 
pleted.  Do  not  be  rushed  into  signing. 
Many  home  owners  have  made  con¬ 
tracts  without  knowing  that  the  dealer 
was  to  finance  the  work  under  the 
F.  H.  A.  plan.  We  repeat,  select  your 
dealer  with  care,  read  the  contract 
slowly;  check  materials  and  check  all 
work  before  putting  a  signature  to  any 
certificate;  don’t  let  anyone  sign  for 
you. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
called  to  account  William  A.  Frew, 
trading  as  the  Paradise  Seed  Company, 
Lancaster  County  Seed  Company, 
National  Investigators  and  W.  Andrew, 
Paradise,  Penna.,  and  Kinzers,  Pa.  They 
allege  that  certain  articles  given  “free” 
are  neither  “free”  nor  “gifts,”  but  must 
be  earned  by  selling  required  quantities 
of  the  seeds.  The  advertising  is  said 
to  be  designed  primarily  to  attract  the 
attention  of  children.  It  is  claimed 
National  Investigators  is  a  fictitious 
name  used  to  collect  payments  from 
persons,  usually  children,  who  have  not 
remitted;  and  the  name  “W.  Andrews” 
is  also  fictitious.  We  have  had  com¬ 
plaints  from  many  that  prizes  were  not 
forthcoming;  also  that  the  company 
denied  receiving  seeds  that  were  re¬ 
turned  and  which  had  not  been  ordered. 

Herbert  A.  Burtorf  and  eight  others 
have  been  charged  with  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  a  magazine,  “Army  and 
Navy  Hospital  Visitor,”  which  does  not 
exist.  Burtorf  was  convicted  of  larceny 
and  held  in  $2,500  bail  and  will  be 
sentenced  later.  The  other  parties  had 
admitted  guilt.  There  is  no  hope  of  re¬ 
fund  of  any  money  paid  for  the  so- 
called  subscriptions.  Burtorf  acted  as 
his  own  attorney  but  his  defense  was 
not  successful. 

I  received  the  enclosed  card  the  other 
day.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it?  I  try 
to  contribute  something  to  every 
worthy  cause.  I  think  yours  is  a 
wonderful  paper.  I  do  not  live  on  a 
farm  but  my  boy  is  studying  agriculture 
in  Cornell.  e.  m.  m. 

The  card  states  that  the  sender  has 
run  across  an  interesting  article  about 
E.  M.  and  would  send  it  free  with 
three  colored  view  cards  for  which  25 
cents  could  be  enclosed.  The  “interest¬ 
ing  article”  would  doubtless  be  some 
old  news  item  taken  from  a  local 
paper  that  would  have  no  interest  now! 
We  doubt  if  the  cards  would  be  worth 
the  25  cents.  In  the  last  analysis  this 
is  just  a  plea  for  a  contribution.  It 
may  be  a  worthy  appeal,  but  the 
subterfuge  is  too  obvious  and  a  straight 
offer  of  the  cards  would  be  fairer. 

The  Coatesville  Packing  Company, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  operated  by  Leo 
Oshinski  and  David  Ershowsky  at 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  were  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $500  each  on  each  of  five 
counts  for  violation  of  a  food  order 
(75.2).  The  order  provided  for  setting 
aside  some  140,000  pounds  of  beef  in 
January,  1946  in  order  to  insure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  for  government  and 
military  purposes  and  to  conserve  the 
supply. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

It’s  a  fact!  Warren  Reds  are  consistent  loader* 
in  official  State  Laying  Contests.  Year  after  year 
this  outstanding  strain  makes  its  mark  in  the 
records.  .  .shows  progressively  higher  percentages 
in  livability  and  production.  Warren  customers 
voluntarily  testify  to  this  top  performance  and 
constant  improvement  in  their  own  pens.  Yes. 

these  are  all  facts,  and  here  are  the  figures  that 
show  Warren  Reds’  leading  positions  this  month; 
*  Texas  (6th  month)— High  Pen,  all  breeds:  2238 

eggs,  2346.00  points.  3rd  High  Pen,  all 

breeds:  2201  eggs,  2265.50  points. 

Missouri  (6th  month)  —  High  Bed  Pen:  1542 

eggs,  1656.25  points.  2nd  High  Hen,  all 

breeds:  159  eggs,  168.75  points. 

Storrs  (30th  week)  —  2nd  High  Pen.  all  breeds: 
2318  eggs,  2444.00  points. 

HERE’S  ANOTHER  INTERESTING  FACT 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  once  again  awarded 
its  contract  for  approximately  33,000  chicks  to 
J.  J.  Warren.  So,  for  the  16th  consecutive  year, 
flock  managers  at  the  various  state  institutions 
express  their  full  approval  of  Warren  Reds’ 
blood,  breeding  and  quality. 

Ft,  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Writ*  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Sexed 


XXcJPM  Bonded  Against  B.W.D 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 
IN  COUNTRY  THIS  YEAR 


Babcock’s  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New  York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the  country  at  the  end 
of  April  with  2380  eggs,  2563.95  points. 
We  also  led  all  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Pennsylvania  test  with  2225  eggs,  2199.90 
points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon 
the  farm  that  produced  the  all-time 
world’s  record  pen  of  all  breeds  —  4057 
eggs,  4336.25  points  —  and  that  has  bred 
other  winners  in  the  past. 

CHAMPION  BLOODLINES 
Made  Available  to  You 
We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  you  in 
every  White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase 
from  us.  Get  top  egg  profits  from  a 
championship  strain  —  order  today  while 
our  chick  supply  lasts!  Entire  breeding 
program  described  in  our  new  catalog  — 
write  for  it! 

Also:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Red-Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  3 R ,  ITHACA.  N  Y 


A  distinctive  type  of  Production  Bred  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES  that  combines  heavy,  fast  ma¬ 
turing  meat  qualities  with  high  egg  production. 

ONE  BREED  —  ONE  QUALITY  —  THE  BEST 
Every  Chick  from  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm  by 

THE  CREAM  OF  18,000  BREEDERS 

MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  &  U.S.  APPROVED 
Write  today  for  colorful  32  page  catalog! 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  East  Pepporell  7,  Mass. 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

«/"/<#  Spizzerinktum 


(.Trade- Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off) 

VACATION  TIME 

Why  not  visit  us  and  enjoy 
New  Hampshire’s  Beauty 
and  Our  Hospitality. 


CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 


Kingston,  New  Hompshire 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Ths  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 


KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167 _ Marcellus,  N1_Y; 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BEDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORP-  DELAWARE 


ANGE  SHELTERS  $33>5 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  - 

Sturdy  attractive  range  .shej" 
ters,  fully  built  and  Pal!J 
Assemble  in  half  an  hoi  ■ 
Our  price  is  below  yejjL®®, 
to  build  your  own  shelters. 
Save  feed  and  raise  better 
pullets  on  range.  Shipped l  m 

_ I  flat  sections  Shipping  weight 

lbs.  Also  feeders,  scoops,  etc.  Free  literal 
BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  .. 
C.  28  NILES  AVE.,  -  WARREN.  OH 


Subscribers ’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,’  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids-  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
nJtfnrd  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 

as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
AUerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 

Massachusetts. _ 

HELP  wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 

single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys. _ 

WANTED :  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 

general  public  hospital;  beginning  cash  salary  $2400 
yearly,  plus  meals  while  on  duty  and  laundering  of 
uniforms,  $2640  for  service  in  tuberculosis,  contagion 
and  psychiatry.  Diving  in  optional  with  deduction  of 
$600  yearly  for  complete  maintenance.  Annual  incre¬ 
ments  of  $135  first  year  and  $150  thereafter  for  satis¬ 
factory  service.  Established  retirement  pension  system, 
generous  sick  leave  and  vacation  policy.  Pleasant 
environment  within  one  hour  of  New  York  City.  Must 
be  licensed  or  eligible  for  licensure  in  New  York 
State.  Apply  Director  of  Nursing,  Grasslands  Hospital, 
Valhalla,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Married  man,  experienced  in  general  and 

dairy  farming.  Top  wages  and  6-room  house.  Must 
be  sober  and  industrious.  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 
BOX  5303,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMEN:  Ward,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry  at¬ 

tendants  in  State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives. 
Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United  States 
citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be  residents 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $125  per  month  and 
room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week,  4  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. _ 

HERDSMAN:  Experienced  man  to  take  charge  of  a 
modern  dairy.  Food,  salary  and  housing.  State  age, 
(lualifications  and  references.  Apply  Superintendent, 
Connecticut  State  Hospital,  Middletown,  Conn. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Farm  manager  on  farm  and  nursery. 

Wife  to  run  stand.  Good  pay,  good  home.  Must 
havo  exceptional  references.  Also  farm  workers,  hous- 
ing  facilities.  BOX  5369,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Trained  persons  to  assist  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  store  and  hotel  operation,  an  experienced 
meat  cutter  and  grocery  clerk,  office  assistant  who 

can  take  dictation,  type  and  file,  soda  fountain 
assistant.  Apply  giving  reference  to  Baquette  Lake 
Supply  Company,  Itaquette  Lake,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Woman  past  30,  with  child,  to  do  house¬ 
mothering  in  a  private  school.  Call  Kings  Park 
715  after  7 :00  P.  M. _ 

NURSE:  Graduate,  past  55  years  of  age  to  care 

for  infirmary  in  a  private  school.  Call  Kings  Park 
715  after  7 :00  P.  M. _ 

WANTED  Couple:  Handy  man,  gardener,  some  driving. 

Wife,  part  or  full  time  houseworker  and  plain  cook. 

Good  wages,  good  living  quarters;  50  minutes  from 

New  York.  BOX  5428,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

INDUSTRIAL  Plant  in  Tidewater,  Virginia  has  open¬ 

ings  for  Mechanical  Draftsmen  with  chemical  plant 
layout  experience  and  some  training  in  machine  design. 
Also  Mechanical  Draftman  with  packing  equipment 
experience.  Located  in  rural  area,  mild  climate,  ex¬ 
cellent  churches  and  neighbors.  Write  us  for  em¬ 
ployment  forms  and  further  details.  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  Sylvania  Division,  American  Viscose  Corporation, 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  _ 

WANTED:  Man,  boy  or  girl  to  do  general  farm  work. 

Russell  Peters,  Callieoon,  New  York, _ 

MARRIED  Man  to  milk  25  cows  by  hand  twice  a  day, 

no  outside  work,  just  milk  and  take  care  of  cows. 
$40.00  per  week  with  house,  milk  and  light  furnished 
write  Box  161,  Whippany,  New  Jersey. _ 

RESPECTED  elderly  man  for  small  garden  and 

chores  in  exchange  for  yearly  home,  able  to  do 
some  heavy  work  for  extra  pay.  BOX  5421,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  One  good  farm  specialty  salesman  over  50. 

Roof  cement,  active  market,  direct-consumer.  Must 
be  reliable,  industrious  producer.  BOX  1766,  Dept.  A, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. _ ' 

HERDSMAN :  Capable  of  handling  large  purebred 
Guernsey  herd.  Excellent  home  and  salary  for  right 
Party.  BOX  5417,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

OPPORTUNITY:  For  an  experienced  poultryman,  age 

oil  to  40.  A  married  man  to  assume  full  charge  of 
a  modern  poultry  farm  in  southern  Connecticut.  Ideal 
living  conditions  for  small  family,  good  wages, 
yearly  bonus.  Write  full  details.  BOX  5420,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HIGH -TYPE  man,  to  take  charge  of  smaU  suburban 
1  ennsylvania  farm,  BOX  5422,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper.  Attractive  farm  home.  KnoeH 

Stock  Farm,  R-l,  Lockport,  New  York. _ 

HANDY  Man,  single,  dog  kennel  in  country,  perman- 

cut,  experience  unnecessary.  P.  O.  Box  749,  Red 
Rank,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  A  middleaged  man,  single,  sober,  for  a 
small  chicken  farm.  Board  and  $50  a  month.  I. 
naron.  Chapman,  Blvd,,  Manorville,  L.  I. _ ’ 

TEACHERS  Wanted:  Teachers  for  grades  1,  2,  3,  4, 

s  6  in.  consolidated  school  in  central  New  Jersey. 
Mood  salaries.  Apply  to  R.  E.  Voorhees,  Supervising 
*  rincipal,  Englishtown,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Single  experienced  high  type  farmer,  in- 

Tnmft  i™  as  working  dairy  farm  foreman.  Purebred 
iioisteim.  Modem  equpiment  and  living  conditions. 
xork  State.  BOX  5426,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

Cook  housekeeper,  pleasant,  Uve  on 
'"<xl6rR  farm  year  around.  Highest  character  refer- 
,  *100  monthly;  room  board.  Max  Brender, 

lemdale,  New  York. _ ' 

CXKiK-ilouseworker :  Small  adult  family,  modem  home, 

m,t.,minutes  from  New  York.  Good  wages,  good  living 
Toners.  BOX  5429,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

'’CP-'HuniUes  jor  men  qualified  to  manage  re- 
“0  fann  equipment  stores  owned  and 
amt1®”  y?  large,  well-known  national  manufacturing 
company.  Modem  merchandising 
.I as  well  as  farm  supplies  background  is 
Merchandising  or  agricultural  education 
in„  durable.  Please  furnish  personal  facts  includ- 
fe-?oAernCf>  aad  references.  BOX  5433,  Rural 

ilXl'IMHENGED  poultryman,  young,  single,  for  work 
ami  *ar^e  turkey  and  broiler  setup.  Fine  opportunity 
l, good  pay  for  reliable  man.  B.  &  B.  Poultry 
Farming  dale.  N.  Y. 


ARMER -Helper  thoroughly  experienced.  $125  month- 

r.'i;  Mouse,  heat  and  light  supplied.  Farm  near 
ernardsvjn^  N.  J.  Excellent  references  necessary. 

Ntw  York^N 38 V  40  tMrtney,  410  Park  Ave., 

®> ;  Qualified  Bingle  man  to  do  two  time  milk- 
-Excellent  living  conditions  and  good  wages, 
ttrvv  Guernseys.  Write  stating  when  avaUable. 
2g*_5436,  It  Ural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  outside  man  for  tractor  work. 

’ .  be  sood  farm  mechanic.  Real  permanent 
P™?.-  wty>  top  wages  and  good  living  conditions. 

Vorker"  n°W  open-  Write  BOX  5437‘  RuraI  New' 

1 OIJPLB;  wife  for  general  housework  and  cooking, 
ir  ,  Rruay  obtain  work  in  local  manufacturing  plant 
da  and  t0  help  wife  after  hours  and  Satur- 

use  pi  ave  a  two  room  and  bath  apartment  for  their 
rolient  ca8ant  surroundings.  No  Sunday  work.  An  ex- 


-  opportunity.  If  interested  write  giving  ex- 
Falls^N  * Y*  references  to  Mrs.  N.  J.  Gould  Seneca 


WANTED:  Man,  handy,  some  poultry  experience  dc- 
sired.  P,  O.  BOX  190.  Toms  River,  N,  J. _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  dairy  farmer,  settled  habits, 

purebred  herd,  modern  conditions,  good  wage  to 
qualified  man;  near  Buffalo.  BOX  5442,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

SAWMILL  help  wanted.  Sober,  experienced  men  only. 

Good  pay  and  overtime.  Burma  Road  Lumber  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen  Sta,,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. _ 

LOOKING  for  a  reliable  man  to  take  over  a  farm 
with  30  milking  cows.  Good  proposition  offered, 
possibly  on  50%  share  basis.  New  Berlin  area.  Write 
to  owner.  John  Russo,  5908  18th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  or  girl  for  general  housework  and  cooking 
for  family  of  two  adults.  Good  wages.  No  Sunday 
work.  Maid  has  two  room  and  bath  apartment.  An 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  right  person.  Write  fully, 
references,  age,  etc.  Mrs.  N.  J.  Gould,  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Caretaker,  not  over  55  years  old  for  country 

home,  130  miles  from  New  York.  He  to  furnish 
his  meals  at  his  expense.  To  do  only  such  work  as 
willing  for  which  will  be  paid  customary  money  and 
given  use  of  a  separate  furnished  house.  BOX  5439, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Assistant  sales  promotion  manager.  Ex¬ 
perienced  man,  familiar  with  farm  implement 
jobber  trade.  Must  be  conscientious,  Tellable,  aggres¬ 
sive.  Pleasing  personality.  Car  essential.  Straight 
salary.  In  reply,  state  all  qualifications  giving  phone 
number.  American  Separator  Company,  Bainbridge, 
New  York. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-companion  for  retired  man  and 
slightly  handicapped  wife.  Would  like  a  cheerful 
dispositioned  woman  of  about  40.  Modern  apartment 
with  all  conveniences,  simple  cooking,  own  room  with 
bath,  steady  position.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Write  full  details  to  James  J.  Scott,  268 
Liberty  St,,  Newburgh,  N,  Y, _ 

ELDERLY  couple,  light  work,  pets,  gardens;  separate, 

modem  quarters;  wages  depending  upon  ability. 
Hidden  Acres,  P.  O.  Stormvilie,  N,  Y. _ 

COOK-Maid:  Beautiful  Berkshires,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

light  work,  elderly  couple,  child  permitted;  swim¬ 
ming,  tennis.  Allen  Buck,  329  West  4th  St.,  New 
York  City. _ ___ 

WORKING  manager  for  50  acre  commercial  orchard, 
well  established  business,  modern  machinery.  State 
age,  references.  BOX  5448,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WHITE  caretaker  and  helper,  country  home,  vicinity 
Philadelphia;  house  furnished.  Give  ages,  health 
status,  ages  children,  wages  and  references.  BOX 
5450,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Responsible  couple  to  divide  work,  house, 
Connecticut  seashore.  Simple  country  life.  Station 
and  school  driving.  Handyman.  Some  outdoor  work. 
No  care  of  children  or  formal  butler  work.  Write, 
giving  telephone  number,  Mansfield,  23  Tokeneke 
Drive  East,  Darien,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Sober,  middleaged  man  to  assist  on 
poultry  farm.  State  wages  desired  and  age.  Shady 
Lawn  Farm,  River  Road,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


VETERAN  wishes  on  job  training  on  goat  farm. 

BOX  5418,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AN  energetic,  educated  elderly  woman,  churchgoer, 
more  than  average  ability  and  poise,  desires  position 
in  home  of  one  or  two  people.  Only  refined,  whole¬ 
some  environment  considered.  Location  immaterial. 
Must  have  all  conveniences  and.  treated  socially  -as 
member  of  family.  References.  BOX  5419,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

GRADE  Teacher  desires  position.  Certificate.  BOX 
5423,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GIRL  19  wants  job  as  helper  on  small  place.  Experi- 
ence  gardening  and  animal  care.  No  housework. 
Richi  Star,  care  Preston,  228  West  10th  St.,  New 
York  14,  N,  Y. _ 

FARM  manager,  extensive  background,  wide  knowledge, 
all  branches,  specialty  Guernseys,  hogs;  capacity 
from  help;  ability  to  create  profitable  farm  operation. 
BOX  5427,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Experienced,  able  to  take  full  charge,  de¬ 
sires  caretaker  position  on  estate.  BOX  5430,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  with  experience  as  carpenter,  painter, 
etc.  desires  work  as  handyman  and  caretaker  on 
estate;  prefers  Catholic  employer.  BOX  5432,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ __ 

CARETAKERS,  single,  farm  background.  Furnished 
quarters,  moderate  salary.  BOX  5434,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

MAN  40,  wishes  work  in  feed  store  or  saw  miU;  year 
around  position.  Write  BOX  5438,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ _ 

SINGLE  man,  21,  desires  position  as  doctor's  re¬ 
ceptionist,  secretary  in  a  small  business,  laboratory 
work,  or  traveling  companion  and  secretary.  Neat,  clean 
and  dependable.  Best  of  references.  Salary  open.  BOX 
5443,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  free  after  June  22nd.  We 
wish  to  place  our  man  who  we  can  recommend 
highly.  Certified  Guernsey  herd  now,  at  Davies  Es¬ 
tate,  Rosyln.  Silvester  Cangero,  Supt.  Phone  Roslyn 
677  or  Box  434  Greenvale.  _ _ 

YOUNG  man,  agricultural  graduate,  experienced,  em¬ 
ployment  dairy,  vegetable,  poultry,  landscaping.  BOX 
5447,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

LIFE  experience  working  farm  and  estate  manager, 
versed  in  all  branches  and  upkeep  of  same ;  three 
sons,  ages  13,  16  and  19.  Available  Sept  1st.  BOX 
511,  Otego,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

CREAMERYMAN:  Life  time  experience,  pasteurizing, 

butter  making,  testing  milk,  cottage  cheese,  butter¬ 
milk,  ice  crean  and  mixes.  Cultures  and  starters. 
Available  July.  State  salary  and  whether  house  avail- 
ahle.  BOX  5449,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Garden,  lawn,  repairs;  cook,  serve,  house¬ 
work;  well  recommended.  BOX  5451,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ _ _ _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


650  ACRES  in  two  farms,  good  buildings  and  best 

of  land  and  location  ,  sell  both  or  separately  with  or 
without  purebred  Swiss  dairy  and  equipment.  Cana- 
darago  Farms,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. _ 

CONTACT  Cooperative  Properties,  Enfield,  N.  H.  and 

you'll  contact  our  15  associates  covering  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire. _ _ _ _ 

WEST'S  1947  catalogue.  Over  1000  farm  and  business 

bargains;  free  copy,  write  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Inc., 
QE-13,  Pittsburgh  17,  Penn  a. _ __ 

MAINE  farms:  Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  Albert  J.  Dostio  Agency,  65  Patterson  St., 
Augusta,  Maine.  _ _ _ _ 

GEORGIA  farm:  My  own  600  acre  farm  for  sale, 

four  tenant  houses,  mi  school  and  mail  route,  wood 
alone  wiU  nearly  pay  for  farm;  $30.00  per  acre. 
Write  for  details.  J.  D.  Fuller.  Mountville,  Ga. 

LOCATION,  Northern  Chester  County  Pennsylvania. 

226  acres,  French  creek  running  through  two 

meadows,  100  acres  woodland,  suitable  for  dairy  or 
Dude  ranch.  Ten  room  stone  house,  two  baths,  open 
fireplace,  tenant  six  room  stone  house,  tile  silo,  large 
bank  bam,  electricity,  running  water,  abandoned  old 
mill,  electricity,  water;  $25,000.  C.  Lytle,  Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Feed,  «to»l  and  farm  supply  business  in 
Capo  May  County,  New  Jeasey.  Building  and 

equipment  with  the  business.  Will  stand  investigation. 
BOX  5372,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

100  ACRE  dairy  farm,  stock  and  tools  in  A-l  con¬ 
dition  for  sale:  located  on  Route  21.  Dominic 
Blascok,  Belchertown  St.,  Ludlow.  Mass. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Old  eight  room  house,  fireplace,  bake 

oven,  electricity,  half  acre;  $4,500.  Also  nine 
acres  vacant,  wooded,  grand  views;  $2,500.  Harry 

Vail,  Warwick,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. _ 

A  COUNTRY  cottage  with  one  acre  of  tillable  garden 
soil  and  200  ft.  river  frontage.  Newly  decorated  bunga¬ 
low  type  residence  of  five  rooms  and  bath.  Insulated. 
Wired  for  electric  range.  Located  20  minutes  from 
two  capital  district  cities.  Low  taxes.  Free  and  clear 
title.  Possession  at  once.  Approximately  $1,500  cash 
required,  balance  of  $4,400  like  rent.  Descriptive 
circular  on  request.  Write  J.  Carney,  (Owner)  91  N. 
Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE:  Butcher,  grocery,  vegetable  store;  candy, 
ice  cream,  stationery  store.  Two  gas  pumps,  10  room 
house.  All  modem  improvements.  One  acre  ground. 
Located  in  town  in  Sullivan  County,  Write  BOX  5415, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE;  Pasteurizing  and  bottling  plant,  doing 
$100,000  business,  three  delivery  routes.  Only  90 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Price  $9,000.00  BOX  5416, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Crescent  City,  center  of  town,  three  bed¬ 

room  house,  lot  100x300,  40  citrus  trees,  $8500.  For 
complete  details  write  Rene  Maufroy,  Box  108, 
Crescent  City,  Florida.  _ 

EQUIPPED  Farm,  team  horses,  100  acres  $4,500. 

Good  farm,  good  location,  8  room  house,  large  bam, 
other  buildings.  Rare  bargain.  Detailed  description 
Page  6  free  Catalog,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New 
York  farms.  Calaway  Realty,  543  West  Market,  York, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

FOR  Sale:  8-room  house,  oil  burner,  garage  with 
poultry  house  for  3,500  birds;  eight  acres  land. 
BOX  104,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  _ 

MODERN  poultry  farm,  five  acres,  5,000  capacity,  fully 
equipped,  stocked  2,500  birds;  furnished  bungalow 
$13,500  everything  Included.  Martini,  Lincoln  Ave., 
Holbrook,  N.  Y.  Ronkonkoma  9168. _ 

FOR  SALE:  house  land;  150  foot  river  frontage,  fruit 
variety,  garage,  write  Box  195,  Equinunk,  Penna. 

KINDEBHOOK,  N.  Y.  (Columbia  County)  10  tillable 

acres,  with  trout  stream  and  natural  basin  for 
private  pool.  Part  of  old  orchard,  excellent  basement 
barn.  Ideal  for  conversion  to  residence.  Electricity  and 
mall  service.  Taxes  $25 ;  $500  cash,  balance  like  rent. 
Possession  at  once.  Write  J.  Carney,  (Owner)  91  N. 
Pearl  St,,  Albany  7,  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE:  122  acre  dairy  farm,  level  land,  21  acres 

timber,  between  2  lakes,  modem  house,  large  bam, 
electricity,  running  water,  25  head  cattle,  2  horses, 
farm  machinery  and  equipment.  Mrs.  W.  Szczesny, 
lbompson,  Penna. 

1,%,acres«  5-room  house,  conveniences, 

mm  1  „trees'  br“°k;  hour  New  York. 

$6,900.  BOX  5424,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

W££™D:Small  farm,  water,  electricity;  reasonable. 

BOX  5425,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

F<iRv,‘Saie:  ^°;a"°  farm'  house>  bam  and  small  apple 

orchard;  $3,000.  Great  hunting  and  fishing-  territory. 

New^  York68*  Fa‘  Write  •Mx3'  Everett  Ives,  Salisbury, 

Sai0,:  175-acre  dairy-crop  farm,  12-room  house, 

30-cow  bam,  electricity,  running  water,  bath  room, 
milk  truck,  school  bus  at  door;  bare  farm  $6,000  cash. 
Terms  on  stock  and  equipment.  Floyd  E.  Ostrander, 
Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

PROPERTIES  for  sale:  Farms,  country  homes,  lake 

shore  farm,  country  stores,  auto  accessories  store, 
feed  store,  hotel,  bakery,  farm  implement  business, 
lumber  yard  doing  $7,500  up;  gas  stations,  over  night 
cabins.  List.  Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  46-224. 


200  ACRE  farm,  heavy  producer.  Bams  for  100  head. 
fine  house.  $5,500.  Barney,  Canaan,  N.  H. 

WANTED  to  buy,  a  few  acres  of  land,  Westchester 
County  preferable,  or  not  over  60  miles  from  New 
York  City  JOhn  Scheuermann'  454  Van  Huron  St., 


FOR  Sale:  100  acre  fruit  farm,  75  acres  in  peaches, 
20  in  apples.  On  U.  S.  Route  30,  half  way  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City.  Over  3,000  ft. 
frontage.  One  10  room  house,  two  tenant  houses,  75x80 
packing  house,  all  A-l  condition.  All  conveniences. 
Tractors,  sprayers,  tools  and  implements.  Must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Average  net  income  $10,000  per 
year.  1947  crop  approximately  20,000  bushels.  Value 
over  $90,000.  Will  sell  for  $55,000.  Possession  after 
harvest.  Immediate  possession  if  buyer  assumes  current 
expenses.  Half  down,  balance  5%  mortgage.  Owner 
wants  to  retire.  A.  J.  Rice,  Owner,  Hammcnton,  N.  J. 
Phone  26-M. _ 

FOR  Sale:  265  acre  Delaware  County  dairy  farm,  100 
acres  tillable.  Big  bam  for  70  head,  milk  house, 
garage,  silo,  8- room  house,  Ughts,  bath,  newly  papered 
and  shingled  27  cows,  two  horses,  tractor,  milking 
machine,  all  farm  machinery;  $17,500.  New  catalogue. 
Square  Deal  Farm  Agency,  143  Main  St.,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 


WANTED  to  buy  moderately  priced  land,  3  acres  to 

500  acres,  anywhere  in  New  York  State;  preferably 
woodland,  remote  from  towns  and  cities,  where  the 
owner  is  at  liberty  to  lire  high  power  rifle  any  time. 
Buildings,  gas,  water,  electricity,  lakes  and  streams 
are  of  no  importance.  It  must  be  on  U.  S.  or  State 
road.  Andrew  Vincze,  58-31  219th  St.,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 

LIFETIME  independence  in  the  Berkshires.  Country 

store  in  New  York  State  near  Massachusetts  border. 
Gross  business  over  $50,000.  Modern  apartment.  Boom 
for  expansion  with  cabins,  garage,  new  lines  mer¬ 
chandise.  Sacrifice  price.  For  details  write  Berkshire 
Farm  Agency,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Blueberry  land,  one  to  100  acres,  300,000 

certified  blueberry  plants,  15  varieties,  one  to  four 
years  old.  Cedar  log  cabin  poles,  posts  and  rails. 
Building  lots  near  Browns  Mills  Mirror  Lake,  also 
lots  facing  U.  S.  Route  No.  40.  Abram  Brown, 
Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 

WANT  to  rent  small  farm  with  seven  or  eight  room 
house.  BOX  5440,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

50  ACRES,  eight  rooms,  barn,  many  other  buildings, 
tax  $25.  Good  road.  Net  price  $5,500.  C.  Massoth, 
Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. _ 

THREE  acres,  five  rooms,  coops,  garage,  1(4  story 

building;  can  be  made  into  cottage;  tax  $5.00.  Net 
price  $4,000,  C.  Massoth,  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. _ 

107  ACRE  alfalfa,  dairy  farm  in  central  New  York. 

Considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  community.  Ex¬ 
cellent  markets  for  milk,  eggs  and  cash  crops.  12 
miles  from  two  college  towns,  one  hour’s  drive  to 
two  large  cities.  Close  to  several  local  towns  for  trade. 
Churches  of  any  denomination  within  easy  drive. 
Farm  on  improved  road,  with  school  bus,  milk  truck, 
mail,  past  door.  Modem  eight  room  house  with 
furnace,  matched  floors,  telephone,  electricity,  never 
failing  running  spring  water  piped  into  house  and 
barn.  Landscaped  lawn,  buildings  recently  painted. 
Included  is  27  head  of  Holsteins,  two  horses,  ma¬ 
chinery,  milking  machine  and  cooler.  $15,000.  Deal 
direct  with  owner.  BOX  5441,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOODBURY,  Connecticut:  160  acres.  Very  high 

elevation;  spring,  brook.  Herbert  Wells,  Southbury, 
Connecticut. _ _ 

FOR  Rent;  120  acre  dairy  farm,  all  modern  improve¬ 

ments,  56  stanchion  barn,  two  brooks;  Route  208, 
three  miles  south  of  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  Call 
Washingtonville  2541,  Saturday,  Sunday.  Write  Dr. 
Ralph  Lerner,  1168  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RIVERFRONT:  175  acres,  part  bottom  land,  8-room 
dwelling,  all  improvements,  tenant  house,  large 
stock,  forage  and  horse  barns,  machine  shed,  garage, 
hennery.  Profit  producing  farm.  $19,000.  O.  S.  Jansen, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046. _ 

GOOD  opportunity  for  family  to  rent  co-operate  16 
cows,  bull,  three  horses,  3,000  chickens  ready  to  lay 
and  farm  equipment.  BOX  56,  S.  Cairo,  N.  Y„ 
Greene  County.  Phone  Cairo  2FI3. _ 

ORLANDO:  Desirable  lakeview  homesites  (one  or 
more),  electricity,  water.  Price  $450.  Details  for 
stamp.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

URGENTLY  needed:  Seven  or  eight  room  house; 

Bergen  County  or  vicinity,  need  not  be  modern. 
BOX  5445,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Small  dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped; 

pay  $1,000  cash,  half  of  milk  check.  Frank  Lobdell, 
889  12th  St.,  Hammonton,  N.  J. _ 

WANT  House,  convenient  location;  cash,  uninflated 
price.  BOX  5446,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

POULTRY  farm,  25  or  more  acres,  2,000  layer  capa¬ 
city.  Excellent  land  and  buildings  including  two 
family  house.  Running  spring  water  to  all  buildings 
and  on  ranges.  Ideal  location  with  best  local  markets. 
No  disease  problem  here.  Sold  with  or  without  stock 
including  1,200  layers  and  1,000  March  pullets. 
Henry  W.  Veghte,  R.  D.  2,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. _ 

RESORT:  Good  business.  Accommodates  40  people. 

Chance  for  development  to  200.  Eight  acres,  brook. 
$25,000.  Must  sell,  old  age.  K,  Sinko,  Ulster  Park, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  300  acre  farm,  water  in  barn  and  house 
electricity.  Beautiful  location,  raise  real  crops; 
have  55  registered  Holsteins,  and  a  complete  line  of 
farm  machinery.  Horses,  chickens,  hogs.  Will  sell 
complete  or  just  farm.  R.  W.  Schubert,  R.  D.  1, 
Athens,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  78  acre  general  farm,  eight  room  house 
in  good  condition.  Improvements.  Barn  and  out¬ 
buildings.  Large  level  fields.  $5,500.  122  acre,  board¬ 
ing  house,  dairy  farm.  Good  19  room  house.  All  im¬ 
provements.  Modern  Grade  A  dairy  barn.  Owner  ill, 
must  sell.  $11,500.  Write  for  free  catalog  of  others. 
Bush's  Real  Estate  Agency,  Athens,  New  York. 


NEW  York  State:  Farm  to  lease,  good  opportunity  for 

capable  party,  located  Hudson  Valley,  Saratoga 
County.  250  acres,  75  stanchions,  large  chicken  house, 
main  house  all  conveniences,  large  barn,  three  silos, 
good  cultivation  and  pasture.  Stock  necessary.  Messina, 
8405  13th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, _ 

151-ACRE  farm,  27  miles  north  of  Albany,  N.  Y„ 

on  hard  surface  road;  6  acres  wood  iot,  10  acres 
permanent  pasture,  135  acres  very  productive  land, 
tractor  worked.  Is  supporting  60  head  of  cattle. 
Modern  10-room  house,  electricity,  bath;  hardwood 
floor;  school  bus;  cow  barn,  30  stanchions,  5  box  stalls, 
drinking  cups  and  2  silos;  horse  barn,  granary,  hog 
pen,  hen  house,  hay  barn.  All  slate  roofs  and  painted 
in  A-l  condition.  To  appreciate  this  farm  you  would 
have  to  see  it.  1  live  on'  and  operate  this  farm. 
Timothy  Flynn.  Buskirk,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMS  located  short  drive  from  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

130  acres  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  With  stock 
and  tools,  19  black  and  white  milking  cows,  bull, 
four  young  stock  (one  of  the  best  herds  in  Chenango 
County)  milk  check  better  than  $600  per  month. 
Good  set  of  tools,  tractor  with  mowing  machine  and 
plows,  com  harvester  and  blower,  hay  loader,  milking 
machine,  every  tool  to  operate  with  ease.  Cement 
basement  barn,  silo,  water  buckets,  farm  will  carry 
40  head.  Eight  room  dwelling,  city  conveniences, 
modernistic  kitchen  and  bath  room,  fine  heating  plant. 
Spring  crops  planted.  Property  must  be  sold.  $14,000 
takes  everything.  $6,000  down  deposit;  we  will  finance 
the  balance  one-third  milk  check.  UViadilla  V-alley 
farm,  105  acres,  crops  all  planted,  14  fine  milking 
cows,  bull,  two  young  stock,  two  horses  and  good  set 
of  horse  drawn  tools  which  includes  electric  cooler, 
milking  machine.  Modern  barn  buildings.  Eight  room 
dwelling,  bath,  electricity.  Milk  check  about  $400 
per  month.  Everything  goes  for  $8,000.  Make  deposit 
$4,000.  We  will  finance  the  balance.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  call,  write  or  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real 
Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Phone  586J.  Ask  for  new  farm  catalogue, _ 

WEAVER  would  like  to  rent  deceased  father’s  shop. 

looms,  machinery  for  making  hand  woven  rugs. 
Business  established  1879.  Overocker  Rug  Works, 
Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


WILL  rent  four  furnished  housekeeping  rooms  on  big 
»,farJn„for  three  months;  $15  per  week.  BOX  10, 
North  Sanford,  N.  Y. 


ENJOY  Your  vacation  in  clean,  quiet,  modem  farm 

home.  Best  of  beds  and  board.  Adults  only.  Whitney 
-Homestead,  Susquehanna,  Pennsylvania. 


SPEND  your  vacation  on  a  real  farm.  Beautiful 

scenery,  sight  seeing  trips  into  the  mountains, 
swimming,  fishing,  boating,  modern  conveniences. 
Haagen  Farms,  Beech  Creek,  Pa.  Tel.  Mill  Hall  6512 
SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential 


Horae  in  Rockland  County.  Rates  from 

$150  monthly.  BOX  5309,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARD  for  young  children,  nursing  care  for  cripples. 

Private  country  house;  rates  from  $100  monthly. 
P .  O.  642,  Worcester,  New  York. 


WILL  board  kind  old  gentleman,  modem  country  home 

loving  care;  $20  a  week.  BOX  5431,  Rural!  New- 
Yorker. 


OFFER  exceptional  board  and  care  of  in/ant,  birth 
to  school  age.  Strict  confidence.  South  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  BOX  5435,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  Wanted:  Home  cooking.  Mrs.  Burt 

Goodwin,  Wellsboro,  Penna. 


on  beautiful  farm  in  New  Hampshire. 
Adults  $20  weekly.  Write  BOX  76,  Acworth,  N.  H. 


COUNTRY  board  or  nursing  home  wanted  for  elderly 

man  who  has  lost  a  leg  but  otherwise  is  in  good 
health.  Prefer  location  within  70  miles  of  New  York 
City  and  rate  must  be  reasonable.  R,  J.  Power,  214-32 
43rd  Ave.,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Occasional,  private  country  board,  two 

adults,  one  child.  K.  McKinley,  2158  Storey  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y 


WANTED:  Some  care,  bed  and  board  for  young  man 
up  and  around.  Harmless,  manageable,  could  be  used. 
Artist.  Now  mentally  ill.  Pay  $20  weekly.  Write  in 
ink  full  details.  BOX  5444,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  board  elderly  man  or  couple,  all  conveniences, 

,e'  *15  her  week  single;  $25  for  couple. 
BOX  10,  Post  Office,  North  Sanford,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  honey  contains  no  buckwheat  or 
other  strong  flavored  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.85;  10  lbs. 
$5.50  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 


HONEY:  Guaranteed  eastern  United  States  honey. 

Regular  Gibson  quality  pure  clover  or  wildflower. 
5  lbs.  $2.85.  Postage  prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 

maple  sugar  $5.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

NECTAR  Brand  honey,  1947  crop  clover  ready  in 

5  lb.  pail  postpaid  to  150  mile  zone  $2.00; 
300  miles  $2.05;  600  miles  $2.15.  6  5-lb.  pails  by  ex¬ 
press  not  prepaid  $11.50.  Orders  filled  in  rotation  re- 
cened  No  C.O.D.  Honey  Brook  Apiaries,  Coxsackie, 
New  York. 


NEW  crop  clover  honey  for  sale.  Shipping  starts  about 

July  20th.  $2.50  per  5  lb.  pail  post  paid  third 
zone.  Charles  Jones,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $7.50  gallon.  Sugar  $1.10 

pound;  postpaid  4th  zone.  Stafford  Brothers,  South 
Wallingford,  Vt 


HONEY-Clover;  60  lbs.  @  40c  lb.  5  or  10  lbs.  @ 

55c  lb.  Busy  Bee  Farm,  No.  Abington,  Mass. 

HANDSHELLED,  handpicked  eastern  black  walnut 

meats.  The  very  best,  pound  $1.55;  2  pounds  $3.05; 
5  pounds  $7.50.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville, 
Penna. 


DELICIOUS  grapefruits  $4.10  bushel  prepaid.  James 

Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION  hay  consumers !  Order  your  field  baled 
hay  early  and  save  handling  expenses.  Inspection 
allowed  upon  delivery.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Tel,  47-282, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fordson  tractor  on  rubber,  Moline  2-bottom. 

plow  and  disk  harrow;  also  22-inch  Ariens  tiller. 
Wm.  Whitton,  5  Ormond  PI,,  New  Rochelle,  N,  Y. 

MINNEAPOLIS -Moline  Combine  Model  “69”  like 

new.  Two  paint  sprayers,  one  large  honey  extractor. 
George  DaVall,  Kingsley,  Pa. _ 

INDIAN  relics  from  Robinson  collection.  Celts,  grooved 

axes,  mullers,  war  club  heads,  spear  heads,  arrow 
heads  and  scrapers  $15  per  hundred.  Pricesi  on  other 
items  by  request.  Freeman  Dixon,  R.  D.  5,  Towanda, 
Penna.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  19  used  beehives ;  supers,  covers,  stands, 

etc.  I  can  not  ship.  Eddy  Radtke,  Shongum  Farms, 
Mt  Freedom,  N,  J,  Phone:  Mt,  Freedom  5-8272 

WANTED:  One  horse  cultivator,  Model  A  New  Ehg- 

land  with  hlllers.  Dion,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Used  800  watt  Kohler  electric  light  plant, 

price  $150.  Write  P.  L.  McCauley,  330  West  34th 
St.,  New  York  City  further  details. _ 

WANT  Hay  loader,  new  or  used.  Write  Peter  Lasco, 

Forest  City,  Penna.  _ 

32  VOLT  Delco  electric  system,  glass  batteries,  motor 

for  pump,  excellent  condition,  reasonable.  Weingarten, 
Coram ,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  One  Milwaukee  Rotary  Tiller,  5  H.P., 

one  manure  loader  rear  to  fit  Ford-Ferguson  tractor. 
L.  P.  Orth,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Disston  chain  saw  as  is.  Harry  Smith, 

Eldred,  Pa. _ 

SAWMILL  power  plant  for  sale.  Engine  six  cylinder, 

5%  in.  bore,  six  inch  stroke,  operating  on  sawmill 
wood  waste.  The  plant  can  be  seen  operating  the  up¬ 
state  sawmill.  Write  to  Andrew  Vincze,  58-31  219th 
St.,  Bayside,  N,  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Nine  Jamesway  incubator  and  hatching 
units;  2,940  egg  capacity  in  A-l  condition.  Sunny - 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  504. 

WOODEN  lawn  signs,  white  enameled,  black  letter¬ 
ing,  24  x  5  inches  $3.00  postpaid.  Print  name. 
Malcolm  Rackow,  Eastport,  N,  Y. 


Esso  Farm  Products  mean 
Quality^  Protection  for  your 
Important  Farm  Equipment 

Just  as  you  often  need  extra  hands  on 
the  farm  .  .  .  you  also  need  thorough 
'protection  for  your  farm  machinery 
and  equipment.  That’s  why  today  so 
many  farmers  from  Maine  to  Louisiana 
use  Esso  Farm  Products  exclusively. 
They’ve  found  that  Esso  Products  give 
protection  “you  can  depend  on.” 


/HIGH  QUALITY  ESSO  MOTOR  OILS— Esso 
Motor  Oils  fit  farmers’  needs  for  tractor, 
car  or  truck.  Essolube  HD  for  heavy-duty; 
truck  or  tractor  with  diesel  or  gasoline  engines 
. . .  unexcelled  Esso  Motor  Oil  for  car  engines 
and  other  motors. 

2  TWO  GREAT  ESSO  GASOLINES  —  Famous 
Esso  Gasolines  give  farm  engines  strong 
and  smooth  power  flow,  high  anti -knock 
under  load  .  ,  .  and  Esso  Gasolines  have  the 
extra  protection  of  patented  Esso  Solvent  Oil. 

5  OTHER  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS— Here’s  help 
on  the  farm  you  can  always  rely  on  — 
whether  it’s  Esso  Chassis  Lubricant,  Esso 
Leather  Oil,  Esso  Rust-Bans,  Flit  Livestock 
Spray,  Esso  Gear  Oil  ...  or  any  of  the  many 
other  high-quality  Esso  Farm  Products ! 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 


Esso 


S '  '■ 


Ask  your  Esso  Distributor  about  the  complete  line  of 
Esso  Farm  Products.  Also  ask  him  or  write  for  PREE  copies 
of  the  interesting  and  useful  publication,  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS,  published  regularly,  Esso  Marketers,  Room  1600, 
26  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N,  Y. 
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////  SPLASH  EROSION !!!! 


By  W.  D,  Ellison 


are  a  mixed  bless¬ 
ing,  though  obviously  it  would 
take  some  pretty  smart  farm¬ 
ing  to  raise  crops  without 
them.  At  the  same  time  it 
also  takes  some  pretty  smart 
them  from  ruining  the  land 
because  it  is  their  beating  and  splashing  on 
the  soil  that  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  soil 
erosion.  This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some, 
because  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think¬ 
ing  that  the  soil  erosion  which  occurs  during 
the  rainstorms  is  all  caused  by  flowing  surface 
water.  The  fact  is  that  erosion  produced  by 
the  splash  of  falling  raindrops  is  also  a  very 
effective  destroyer  of  topsoil.  This  is  how 
the  splash  works:  When  falling  raindrops 
beat  down  on  bare  ground,  they  splash  many 
small  bits  of  soil  into  the  air.  On  slopes  and 
hillsides  this  splashed  material  is  carried  much 
farther  by  those  splashes  which  move  in 
downhill  directions  than  by  those  which  move 
in  uphill  directions.  This  causes  a  downhill 
migration  of  the  topsoil  as  it  is  splashed  and 
re-splashed  by  many  rainstorms.  As  rainwater 
collects  in  excess  on  a  field’s  surface,  it  will 
start  to  flow  downhill.  This  flow  moves 
splashed  soils  toward  the  valley  bottom.  Even 
though  this  water  moves  so  slowly  that  when 
acting  alone  it  will  not  cause  erosion,  yet  it 
may  carry  the  splashed  soils  which  fall  into 
it.  Frequently,  such  slow  water  flow  will  carry 
these  splashed  soil  particles  a  considerable 
distance  downslope  before  they  are  settled  out. 
Thus  we  see  that  raindrop  splash,  in  addition 
td  splashing  soil  downslope,  may  also  serve 
as  a  feeder  by  feeding  soil  into  the  surface 
water  and  causing  it  to  be  carried  off  the 
fields.  Even  when  the  surface  flow  does  not 
itself  have  the  power  to  wash  the  soil  away, 
it  may  carry  considerable  amounts  of  the 
splashed  soils  downhill.  When  this  happens, 
it  is  possible  for  soil  erosion  to  be  fairly 
active  on  many  fields  which  appear  to  be 
almost  level. 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 


“sheet  erosion”  and  “gully  erosion.” 


terms 
Often 

after  a  heavy  rainstorm  we  have  seen  sheets 
of  topsoil  missing  from  a  field  and  we  have 
frequently  seen  large  gullies  cut  in  a  hillside. 
The  term  “splash  erosion”  describes  how  the 
action  itself  takes  place.  To  put  it  more  direct¬ 
ly,  splash  erosion  takes  place  by  a  splash 
process,  when  the  falling  raindrops  strike  and 
splash  the  soil.  This  process  produces  a  large 
amount  of  the  soil  loss  referred  to  as  sheet 
erosion,  probably  most  of  it. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  small  dust  particles 
dancing  in  a  beam  of  sunlight  as  it  shines 
through  a  knothole  in  a  dark  barn?  The  shaft 
of  sunlight  shows  up  these  dust  particles  which 
would  not  be  visible  in  a  fully  lighted  room. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  splash  erosion.  The 
flying  particles  of  soil  are  not  visible  in  fully 
lighted,  open  fields,  but  when  a  bright  shaft 
of  light  is  directed  across  the  surface  of  a  soil 
in  the  dark,  the  splashes  will  then  show  up. 
Each  of  the  half-dozen  vertical  lines  in  photo¬ 
graph  No.  1  marks  the  path  of  a  falling  rain¬ 
drop.  The  numerous  other  lines,  some  long, 
some  short,  some  hardly  more  than  dots,  are 
made  by  flying  soil  particles  each  encased  in 
a  film  of  water.  The  amount  of  soil  moved  by 
a  single  raindrop  may  seem  small.  But  it  is 
estimated  that  the  billions  of  raindrops  which 
may  fall  on  a  single  acre  of  a  bare  field  during 
a  heavy,  beating  rainstorm  may  splash  more 
than  100  tons  of  soil  into  the  air.  Of  course, 
all  rainstorms  do  not  cause  this  much  splash 
erosion  and  all  this  soil  is  not  washed  away, 
but  the  most  driving  and  beating  storms  will 
do  it  on  certain  loose  types  of  soil. 

Farmers  know  that  beating  rainstorms  are 
hard  on  their  lands.  Down  through  the  years 
they  have  judged  the  force  of  storms  by  the 
noises  made  by  rain  falling  on  the  roof.  When 
the  raindrops  beat  hard,  they  know  it  is  rain 
that  will  damage  their  prepared  seedbeds,  and 
other  bare  soils.  When  raindrops  fall  gently, 
they  call  it  a  good  soaking  rain.  When  most 
of  the  erosion  on  a  field  is  caused  by  raindrop 
splashes  and  little  if  any  by  the  scouring 
action  of  surface  flow,  we  find  that  the  soil 


under  sticks  and  stones,  where  raindrops  can¬ 
not  strike  it,  is  undisturbed.  This  type  of 
erosion  damage  is  shown  in  photograph  No.  2. 
Here  the  possibilities  of  having  erosion  by 
surface  flow  were  ruled  out  by  using  small 
cans  of  soil,  so  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
water  flowing  to  cause  erosion.  Yet  the  splash¬ 
ing  raindrops  caused  erosion,  while  under  each 
metal  disc  there  was  a  pedestal  of  undisturbed 
soil  left  standing  after  the  rain.  It  is  evident 
that  the  soil  removed  from  these  cans  was 
eroded  and  carried  out  by  splash.  Much  of 
this  eroded  soil  is  shown  deposited  on  a  white 
board  which  was  placed  about  five  inches  back 
of  the  cans. 

The  same  kind  of  erosion  is  evident  in  open 
fields.  Photograph  No.  3  was  taken  just  after 
a  heavy  rain.  Note  the  close-up  view  (inset) 
showing  stones  perched  on  pedestals,  just  as 
the  metal  discs  were  perched  on  pedestals  in 
the  cans  of  the  photograph  No.  2.  Note  also, 
in  the  large  picture,  the  many  stones  left  on 
the  field’s  surface.  Much  of  the  soil  which 
originally  covered  these  stones  has  been  lost 
through  erosion.  Part  of  this  soil  was  splashed 
downslope,  just  as  the  top  of  a  large  sand  pile 
is  beaten  down  by  splashing  raindrops,  but 
undoubtedly  much  more  of  it-  was  removed 
by  the  joint  actions  of  raindrops  and  surface 
flow.  In  other  words,  the  raindrops  splashed 
the  soil  into  the  surface  water  which  slowly 
moved  it  off  downhill. 

There  were  no  gullies, 
yet  a  great  amount  of 
soil  loss  did  occur.  If 
the  surface  flow,  act¬ 
ing  alone,  had  caused 
this  erosion,  it  would 
have  made  large  gul¬ 
lies.  On  such  land, 
therefore,  we  should 
be  able  to  stop  most 
of  the  soil  erosion  by 
checking  the  splash  of 
raindrops.  This  can  be 
done  with  crop  cano¬ 
pies  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  seasons  and  by 
Fall  seeded  cover 
crops.  During  the  time 
of  seedbed  preparation, 
it  can  be  achieved 
with  mulches  which 
are  often  nothing  more 
than  the  dead  plants 
from  previous  crops. 

Such  mulches  are 
being  used  to  protect 
a  prepared  seedbed  as 
shown  in  photograph 
No.  4.  Here  a  subsur¬ 
face  tiller  is  being 
used  to  till  the  land, 
while  leaving  plant 
residue  materials  on 
top  of  the  surface. 

This  machine  has  V- 
shaped  shovels  that 
are  made  to  lift  the 
soil  and  loosen  it, 
without  actually  turn¬ 
ing  the  soil  over.  Beat¬ 
ing  raindrops  cannot 
possibly  damage  this 
land,  and  a  man  can 
easily  maintain  and 
even  improve  its  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  while 
using  the  field  to  pro¬ 
duce  grain  crops.  The 
plowing  and  planting 
or  seeding  to  small 
grain  are  done  through 
the  mulch.  Nature 
seeded  through  mulch¬ 
es  before  we  plowed 
the  land,  and  did  a 
good  job  of  both  soil 
and  water  conser¬ 
vation.  We  would  do 
well  to  follow  Nature’s 
lead.  When  you  work 
through  the  mulches, 


No.  1.  Vertical  lines  mark  paths  of  falling  raindrops. 
The  hundreds  of  soil  splashes  caused  by  these  rain¬ 
drops  are  lighted  and  their  paths  also  shown. 

a  coulter  must  be  used  ahead  of  each  of  the 
plow  beams,  planter  or  drill  shoes.  As  yet,  not 
too  much  is  known  about  the  use  of  mulches. 
There  is  a  lot  of  work  still  to  be  done  on  the 
subject  in  order  to  get  the  answers  needed  for 
using  mulches  most  effectively.  But  of  this 
we  can  be  sure,  that  we  have  got  to  learn  to 
protect  our  seedbeds,  and  that  we  must  learn 
how  to  give  better  protection  on  lands  where 
crop  canopies  do  not  effectively  prevent  splash 
erosion.  Mulches  will  help  to  achieve  both 
of  these.  (Continued  on  Page  460) 


No.  2.  Erosion  caused  by  falling  raindrops;  note  that  under  each  metal  disc, 
where  raindrops  did  not  strike,  a  column  of  soil  stands  undisturbed. 


Sample  of  splash  erosion  in  open  field  after  heavy  rain.  Inset  shows 
columns  of  soil  under  stones. 


No.  4. 
leaves 


Subsurface  tiller  lifts  the  soil  from  below  without  turning  it  over,  an 
dead  plant  material  from  last  year’s  crop  on  surface  to  protect  so 
against  the  splash  of  raindrops. 
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—for  their  smooth  filtration 
speed. 

— for  their  extra  thickness 
and  efficiency. 

— for  their  rugged  strength 
and  great  capacity. 

— for  their  ever-dependable 
quality  and  all-around  top 
performance. 


FLANNEL  SQUARES 


FREE 
SAMPLES 
gladly  sent 
on  request. 
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SCHWARTZ  MFC.  COMPANY 

Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin. 


“a  little  land- a  lot  of  living!” 


How 
To  Do 

Wonders  on  an  Acre ! 

Our  FREE  BOOKLET  will  tell  you  all  about 
our  "HAVE -MORE"’  PLAN  for  “a  little  land  — 
a  lot  of  living’’.  .  .  how  to  do  wonders  with 
an  acre  or  so  of  land  .  .  .  wonders  with  a 
garden,  fruits,  berries,  poultry,  livestock,  etc. 

•  all  on  a  small  scale  ...  in  your  spare  time! 

How,  thanks  to  the  NEW  Science  of  Miniature 
Varming,  thanks  to  the  quick  freezer  and  many 
other  new  inventions,  you  can  actually  raise  most 
°f  y°ur  family's  food  in  a  few  hours  of  spare 
time  a  week  and  enjoy  doing  it.  .  .  .  How  to 
add  a  "Harvest  Kitchen"  to  make  your  house 
a  more  pleasant  and  productive  home  (your  wife 
wui  love  it!).  .  .  how  this  new  way  to  live  on 
an  acre  or  so  of  land  can  mean  better  health, 
more  happiness,  more  security  and  independence 
tor  you  and  your  family. 

Send  For  FREE  BOOKLET 

Robinsons  know  because  we’ve  lived  this  way 
"  years.  Our  "HAVE-MORE"  PLAN  gives  you 
im.ii  of  a11  our  experience  working  out  the 
“au'Seale,  scientific,  wonder-working  methods 
e  tell  you  about.  (Perhaps  you’ve  seen  the 
tones  about  our  2-acre  miniature  farm  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Readers’  Digest,  Better 
Romes  and  Gardens,  etc.) 

H  you’d  like  to  do  WONDERS  with  an  ACRE 

•  •  •  if  you’d  like  to  make  the  very  most  of 
we  garden,  farm  or  country  home  you  now  have — 
°r  hope  to  have  some  day  —  please  write  to  me 
now  for  our  EREE  BOOKLET  about  our 

HAVE-MORE"  PLAN.  I  guarantee  it  will 
open  your  eyes  to  some  mighty  good  new  ideas 
and  to  a  far  more  satisfying  way  to  live 
111  these  United  States!  Send  now  to: 

Ed  Robinson,  Box  8207,  Noroton,  Conn. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 


Shipped  Anywhere 
Enslly  Erected. 

■ 

Steel  Buildings  lor  All 
Purooeee 

• 

Write  for  Information 


JfhnCooper Co.,  301  Second  St., Hackensack, N.  J. 


Don’t  Overlook  Rye  Grass 

The  gardener  who  doesn’t  grow  some 
rye  grass  is  missing  the  l^est  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  produce  finer  crops  and  im¬ 
prove  his  soil  at  the  same  time.  A 
liberal  amount  of  organic  matter  in  any 
soil  is  needed  for  the  production  of 
good  crops,  both  in  the  field  and 
garden.  Experienced  farmers  know  that 
well  fitted  turf  land  with  lime  and 
fertilizer  added  will  grow  most  any 
crop  to  perfection.  Every  cubic  inch  of 
such  a  soil  contains  a  network  of  fine 
grass  roots,  and  the  mineral  particles  of 
the  soil  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  filaments  of  decaying  roots  and 
other  particles  of  organic  material.  It 
is  this  organic  content  that  gives  the 
soil  its  sponge-like  character  to  ab¬ 
sorb  quickly  and  to  hold  large  quantities 
or  rain  water,  to  retain  this  moisture 
with  its  content  of  plant  food  elements, 
and  to  furnish  the  same  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop  over  long  dry  periods  as 
needed. 

While  the  first  season’s  crop  follow¬ 
ing  sod  is  usually  excellent,  continued 
cropping  year  after  year  without  added 
organic  matter  quickly  results  in  re¬ 
duced  yields  until  crops  are  not  worth 
harvesting.  Careful  examination  will 
show  that  the  greater  part  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  material  has  been  lost,  that  is, 
oxidized  or  burned  out.  This  soil  will 
now  wash  badly  and  if  it  is  of  a  clay 
or  clay  loam  texture,  on  drying  the  sur¬ 
face  will  crack  and  it  will  dry  out  like 
brick.  No  amount  of  fertilizer  alone  will 
restore  fertility  to  a  soil  in  this  con¬ 
dition. 

Old  fashioned  gardeners  maintained 
soil  condition  and  fertility  by  using 
stable  manure  in  large  amounts.  It  was 
a  common  practice  to  spread  and  plow 
in  as  much  as  40  tons  of  manure  for 
every  acre  of  vegetables.  This  was  the 
equal  of  about  a  ton  to  1,000  square 
feet  of  garden  space  or  a  plot  25  by  40 
feet.  There  is  no  possibility  in  most 
instances  of  doing  this  today,  as  com¬ 
mercial  fresh  manure  is  hard  to  get  since 
horses  are  not  generally  used  in  towns 
and  cities.  The  writer  has  seen  whole 
market  gardening  sections  fail  largely 
because  the  operators  did  not  fully 
realize  how  essential  it  was  to  main¬ 
tain  the  organic  content  of  the  soil. 
They  could  not  buy  manure  and  tried 
to  make  fertilizers  alone  take  its  place. 
But  rye  grass  with  fertilizers  wisely 
used  will  do  what  manures  used  to  do. 
Rye  grass  will  of  course  not  furnish 
nitrogen  as  will  the  clovers  and  other 
legumes,  but  this  is  not  important.  The 
required  extra  nitrogen  especially  for 
high  value  crops  can  be  purchased  at 
relatively  small  cost  in  chemicals  or 
mixed  fertilizers  for  this  purpose. 

Rye  grass  is  mainly  a  cool  weather 
crop;  that  is,  it  makes  its  best  growth 
in  the  cool  weather  of  Fall  and  early 
Spring.  If  moisture  conditions  are 
right  in  September,  rye  grass  seed  will 
germinate  in  four  or  five  days  and  the 
plants  can  be  seen  within  a  week.  The 
plants  grow  and  spread  quickly  and  by 
freezing  weather  in  November  one 
will  have  a  turf  eight  to  10  inches  high 
and  so  dense  that  almost  all  other  low 
plants  including  the  normal  Fall  weed 
growth  is  smothered  out.  But  the  chief 
value  of  rye  grass  for  soil  improve¬ 
ment  lies  in  its  extremely  heavy  root 
system.  The  mass  of  roots  developed 
in  10  to  12  weeks  reminds  one  of  an 
old  timothy  sod.  Rye  grass  fits  well 
into  the  general  plan  of  vegetable  pro¬ 
duction.  The  seed  can  be  sown  during 
late  August,  September  or  early 
October.  Here  in  the  latitude  of  south¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  September  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  month  for  seed  sowing. 
By  this  time  early  potatoes  are  out  of 
the  way  and  early  cabbage,  beans, 
cucumbers  and  lettuce  have  been  har¬ 
vested.  Rye  grass  should  be  sown  on 
this  land  as  it  becomes  vacant.  Another 
good  place  and  time  to  sow  this  seed 
is  in  the  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  at 
their  last  cultivation. 

Many  gardeners  today  are  interested 
in  soil  tests.  Rye  grass,  as  it  grows,  is 
one  of  the  best  indicators  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility.  In  most  fields,  due  to  soil  vari¬ 
ations  and  drainage  there  will  be  spots 
or  areas  where  the  grass  will  grow  lush 
and  dark  green,  and  other  areas  where 
it  will  be  lighter  green  and  poorer. 
If  examination  shows  this  difference 
is  not  due  to  imperfect  drainage  a  little 
commercial  fertilizer  and  pulverized 
limestone  on  these  areas  will  invariably 
work  seeming  magic  on  growth  of  grass 
and  subsequent  soil  improvement. 

Heavy  seeding  with  rye  grass  is  ad¬ 
visable.  using  not  less  than  two  and 
one-half  pounds  or  three  pounds  to 
each  1,000  square  feet,  or  about  100 
pounds  to  an  acre.  The  seed  should  of 
course  be  spread  evenly  and  lightly 
covered  for  best  germination.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  sow  the  seed  on  a  surface 
that  has  been  freshly  broken  by  culti¬ 
vator  or  rake,  but  the  writer  has  many 
times  seen  a  good  stand  of  rye  grass 
secured  by  broadcasting  -between  the 
corn  rows  without  cultivation  and  by 
using  the  same  practice  in  tomatoes.  It 
is  believed  this  can  always  be  done  if 
one  waits  to  sow  in  the  cool,  moister 
weather  of  early  Fall.  The  use  of  rye 
grass  is  increasing  each  year  not  only 
in  garden  culture  but  also  as  a  means 
of  building  and  maintaining  soil  fer¬ 
tility  for  farm  crops.  w.  h.  w. 

Before  cooking  food  over  an  open 
fire,  rub  the  bottom  of  the  utensils 
with  soap.  When  washed,  the  soot  comes 
off  easily. 


MULLER  FARMIX 

Mined 

CONCRETE  •  COMPOST 
FERTILIZER  *  FEED 


$158. 

COMPLETE  WITH  GAS  ENGINE  •  F.O.B. 


Order  direct  from  factory 
or  through  your  dealer# 
DEPT*  7 

MULLER  MACHINERY CO., Inc. 

METUCHEN  2,  NEW  JERSEY 

Cap.— 3  cu.  ft.  loose  material  (2  cu.  ft.  concrete).  On  carry-all  truck, 
puncture-proof  tires,  Briggs-Stratton  Engine  Complete  as  illustrated 
or  with  electric  motor,  or  hand-operated  with  or  without  truck. 


Pgsr: 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier  you 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla. 
Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una .« 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


New  Gas  And  Diesel  Electric 
GENERATOR  SETS 


*  --  ‘  :■>/  >*>  <"•'  ' 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Condition  Like  New 

Made  of  12-oz.  Waterproof,  Flameproof 
Olive  Drab  Duck 

10  ft.  x  10  ft.  $3.80  18  ft.  x  25  ft.  $18.00 

12  ft.  x  15  ft.  7.20  20  ft.  x  20  ft.  20.00 

15  ft.  x  20  ft.  12.00  24  ft.  x  55  ft.  52.00 

ALL  TARPAULINS  HAVE  ROPES 

AND  EYELETS 

Sold  on  Money  Back  Guarantee 

UPTON  SALES  CORPORATION 

DEPARTMENT  172 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Samples 


I  nnif  100  Feet  of  4  ft.  Fence  $1/195 

k.  V  W  IV  (in  500  lineal  foot  lots)  I**  — 

Discount  on  Larger  Quantities 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

Pasco  "No-Drift"  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  fab¬ 
ricated  wood-picket  fence  woven  between  5  double 
cables  of  special  wire.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16"x 
1%  x4  ft.  Easily  rolled  up  and  stored.  Extensively 
used  as  shading!  „„n  50  tt  Rol| .  8 ,95 

100  ft.  Roll . 15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  100  feet 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD ! 

DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

1000  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 
Dept.  R-5,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


50%  off.  5  KW.  110/220  V.  1  ph.  60  cycle  auto¬ 
matic.  BARGAIN  2.3  KW.  110  V.  1  ph.  60  cycle. 
For  bungalow  300  watt  115  v.  $97.00.  Also  many  other 
sizes  with  tools,  spare  parts.  Export  packed. 

Immediate  Delivery 

SPRAYED  INSULATION  INC. 

78  Hawthorne  PI.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Army  Saddles  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new,  not  shopworn,  full  refund 
If  dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  Bridles  with 
bit  and  reins,  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 
SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  NEW  YORK 


CORDAGE 

Colored  Tapes;  Binder  Twine;  Baler 
Twine;  Sewing  Twine;  Jute  &  Cotton 
Twine;  Sash  Cord;  Nursery  Twines; 
Manila  &  Sisal  rope;  Waterproof 
Papers;  Paper  Converting. 

Write  For  Prices 

H.  Z.  SMALL 

(Mill  Agents) 

401  Washington  St.,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PROPERTY  WITH  A 


}  lightning  f 

'  PROTECTION  SYSTEf 


PROTECTION  SYSTEM 


“NATIONAL  QUALITY”  Systems  actually  prevent  the 
lightning  stroke  from  occuring.  They  are  guaranteed 
for  the  lifetime  of  the  protected  structure.  Write 
for  free  booklet  “Is  Lightning 
Protection  worth  providing?” 


LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 

DeptE  Stftt*** sr  LOUIS  3  M0. 
Some  territories  open.  Opportunity 
for  men  who  qualify.  Write  today. 


owners  are  saving  TIME  and  MONEY 

with  MULTIPLE  SPEEDS 


6  SPEEDS  FORWARD 

2  SPEEDS  ON  THE 
POWER  TAKE-OFF 


♦ 


Step  up  to  a  six-speed  tractor. 
Have  the  speeds  you  want  and 
the  power  you  need  to  suit  the 
job  and  the  implement.  Ask  your 
Ford  Tractor  dealer  about  the 
Sherman  six-speed  transmission. 


“Saves  more 
than  it  costs' ' 


TRANSMISSION 


SHERMAN  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 


Hazel  Park 


Michigan 


in  456 


7h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


f 


For  Better  Animals- 
FEED  THE  SOIL  FIRST 


Producers  of  prize  cattle  know  that  beef  animals 
gain  faster,  and  cows  give  more  rich  milk  when 
fed  minerals  the  natural  way,  through  forage 
from  fertilized  pastures. 

A  heavy  application  of  Armour’s  Big  Crop 
Fertilizer  on  your  pastures  this  fall  is  like  money 
in  the  bank.  It  comes  back  to  you  in  earlier 
spring  grazing,  better  grazing  through  the  hot 
months,  heavier  yields  of  high  quality  hay.  Get 
a  supply  of  Armour’s  now  from  your  nearby 
Armour  Agent. 


ylrmour’s 

i  ■ :  i  ifJ47TT!M 

FERTILIZERS 

WB^Make  ill 

WEvetyAcreM 
Do  Its  — m 
Best 


FOR  BETTER  GRAIN 

Armour’s  active  plant  foods 
will  help  make  your'grain 
crops  bigger  and  better. 
Place  your  order  right  away. 


ARMOUR 

FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Liquid  Fertilizer  to  Hasten 
Plant  Growth 

Backward  plants,  and  there  are  many 
this  season,  can  be  stimulated  to  make 
better  growth  if  given  “ready  to  use” 
fertilizer  that  has  Been  dissolved  in 
water.  Normal  plants  can  be  speeded 
up  by  the  use  of  immediately  available 
fertilizer.  As  all  fertilizer  must  be  in 
liquid  form  before  the  plant  can  use 
it,  a  little  time  is  saved  by  its  use, 
especially  in  a  dry  soil.  Gardeners  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  use  of 
liquid  fertilizer  may  profit  by  learning 
about  it  with  a  view  to  its  practical 
application. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  usage  of  dis¬ 
solved  fertilizer,  nitrate  of  soda,  was 
the  first  product  to  be  applied  in  a 
liquid  condition.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  its  simplicity.  An  ounce  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  equalling  a  teaspoonful  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  was  used.  The  salt 
quickly  dissolves  and  when  well  stirred 
can  be  applied  at  once  by  using  the 
sprinkling  can  and  pouring  the  solu¬ 
tion  over  the  plants;  wetting  the  leaves 
will  do  no  harm  to  them.  Liquid  nitrate 
can  be  applied  to  vegetable  or  flower¬ 
ing  plants  and  to  those  indoors  or  out¬ 
doors  much  to  their  benefit.  Two  or 
three  waterings  of  nitrate  per  week  is 
not  too  much  for  a  period  of  a  month 
or  more.  It  is  urgent  that  the  soda  be 
fully  dissolved  before  applying  it  to 
the  plants  to  insure  a  uniform  strength 
and  safety. 

Booster  solutions,  as  they  are  called, 
are  of  different  strengths.  They  con¬ 
tain  all  the  essential  ingredients  of  a 
fertilizer  and  are  coming  into  increas¬ 
ing  use  among  vegetable  gardeners. 
There  are  several  of  these  solutions  of 
different  strengths  which  can  be  made 
at  home  and  attention  is  drawn  to  three 
of  them.  A  “starter  solution”  is  fairly 
strong  and  is  applied  only  to  seeds  as 
they  are  sown  in  the  soil,  but  not  on 
roots,  stems  or  leaves.  It  is  two  to 
three  times  the  strength  for  use  on 
transplanted  specimens.  Recent  trials 
in  New  York  show  that  starter  solu¬ 
tions  give  increased  yields!  One  and  a 
half  tons  more  of  tomatoes  to  the  acre 
resulted  where  the  solution  was  used. 
The  beneficial  effects  were  shown  as 
early  as  the  first  picking.  Fertilizer 
grades  now  available  for  starter  solu¬ 
tions  are  the  4-12-4;  5-10-5;  5-10-10; 
3-12-6,  and  they  are  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  A  “transplanting  solution”  can 
be  used  on  stems  and  roots.  Two 
pounds  of  a  13-26-13  formula,  or  four 
pounds  of  an  8-24-8  special,  to  each 
50  gallons  of  water  is  right.  Dissolve, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the 
ingredients  in  a  few  gallons  of  water; 
say  five  gallons  for  a  stock  solution. 
Then,  before  application,  add  ten  times 
the  amount  of  water  for  safe  strength 
of  dilution.  For  the  “starter  solution,” 
use  only  one  half  of  the  amount  of 
water.  The  “booster  solution,”  which  is 
to  promote  growth  or  hasten  maturity, 
is  used  in  Midsummer  to  increase 
yields.  It  may  be  made  twice  as  strong 
as  the  transplanting  solution  by  using 
one  half  the  amount  of  water  indicated. 
It  is  better  not  to  use  the  booster 
solution  more  than  twice  at  intervals  of 
ten  days,  as  stimulating  the  growth  may 
be  overdone  and  too  rank  growth  would 
be  induced. 

It  is  easy  to  burn  the  plants  with 
liquid  fertilizer  unless  one  is  exact  and 
precise  in  compounding  them.  It  is 
therefore  well  to  check  the  amounts 
carefully  as  they  are  put  together. 
Weigh  and  measure  accurately.  Too 
little  is  safer  than  too  much. 

The  wet  method  of  applying  fertilizer 
can  be  adapted  to  market  garden  work, 
as  there  are  transplanting  machines 
with  dripping  outlets  for  water.  If  dis¬ 
solved  fertilizer  is  added  to  the  water 
tank  on  the  transplanter,  even  though 
no  transplanting  is  done,  the  plants  and 
the  soil  will  get  the  liquid  fertilizer 
and  be  immediately  benefited.  This 
saves  time  and  boosts  the  plants  that 
need  boosting.  There  are  also  devices 
for  injecting  dissolved  fertilizer  into 
the  soil  and  near  the  roots,  but  these 
are  not  yet  very  practical.  A  method 
is  also  being  developed  whereby  roots 
may  be  immersed  in  a  starter  solution 
for  15  minutes  before  being  set  out  in 
the  garden.  About  three  pounds  of 
starter  are  applied  to  50  gallons  of 
water  in  a  dipping  tank.  This  is  not  to 
make  two  blades  grow  where  there  was 
one  before,  but  to  grow  one  good  one 
where  a  poor  one  grew  before. 

Vermont  M.  B.  Cummings 

Rambling  Along  at  Long 
p  Acres 

We  have  now  joined  the  ranks  of 
mechanized  farmers;  no  more  old 
dobbins  in  the  barn.  I  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  sadness  as  I  took  down  the 
old  harness  .and  harness  pegs.  That 
harness  was  redolent  of  Molly  and 
Barney,  Babe  and  Ginger,  and  faith¬ 
ful  old  Dick.  Now  on  the  farm  a  trac¬ 
tor  goes  hooting  and  tooting  and  sure 
does  cover  the  ground.  Calvin  is  farm¬ 
ing  by  remote  control.  He  works  in  an 
office  in  the  city  and  tries  to  get  work 
done  after  supper.  During  the  day, 
however,  he  calls  up,  so  Loretta  takes 
the  tractor  and  flies  around  like  mad 
with  it.  She  is  fully  as  good  if  not 
better  than  Calvin,  but  I  notice  one 
thing,  Calvin’s  .tools  are  all  second 
hand  and  when  something  goes  wrong, 
Loretta  is  not  much  of  a  mechanic.  We 
finally  got  some  corn  planted,  at  least 
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a  month  after  the  usual  planting  time 
At  this  writing  in  middle  June,  there 
are  still  hundreds  of  acres  not  planted 
I  warn  all  you  Eastern  folks  who  have 
to  buy  feed,  to  plant  emergency  croDs 
such  as  turnips  and  buckwheat  for  at 
least  a  million  acres  of  corn  belt  land 
is,  at  this  writing,  from  four  to  in 
feet  under  water.  Old  corn  has  already 
jumped  to  the  highest  price  in  history 
and  this  heavy  loss  in  corn  production 
means  that  pork  chops  and  steaks  will 
be  sky  high  late  next  Winter.  In  all 
my  experience,  I  never  knew  a  Spring 
that  was  so  wet  and  cold.  When  we 
should  have  been  planting  corn  we 
needed  hip  boots  and  a  life  preserver 
and  even  a  pair  of  snowshoes  would 
have  come  in  handy. 

Fortunately,  I  managed  to  have  a 
steady  job.  The  neighbor  who  bulldozed 
out  all  those  pear  trees  brought  over 
10  truck  loads  of  stumps,  and  I  have 
been  busting  them  up  for  wood.  It  is  a 
tough  job  but  cord  after  cord  will  be 
ready  for  next  Winter’s  cold  weather 
Many  farmers  are,  no  doubt,  blue  and 
discouraged,  but  I  turn  to  my  book  of 
experience  and  quote  my  old  saying  that 
this  too  will  pass;  it  always  does,  you 
know.  No  matter  how  dark  the  clouds 
may  be,  the  sun  will  shine  again.  No 
matter  how  much  adversity  comes  your 
way,  there  are  always  better  times 
ahead.  The  bluebirds  did  nest  again 
on  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  although 
there  were  many  who  thought  it 
would  never  be.  The  floods  will  dis¬ 
appear  in  time  and  I  am  very  much 
in  hopes  that  old  Mother  Nature  will 
finally  quit  her  tantrums  and  give  us 
a  fine  growing  season  with  a  late  Fall 
As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  those 
flatlands  are  rich  and  highly  produc¬ 
tive  but  you  people  who  live  on  the 
hills  may  thank  your  lucky  stars  that 
you  may  fear  no  floods.  There  is 
wealth  on  the  flatlands  but  there  is 
inspiration  and  clean  living  on  the 
hills.  I  can  tell  you  people  who  live 
there  that  you  can  thank  your  lucky 
stars.  Perhaps  you  cannot  raise  a 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre 
and  you  don’t  have  soil  six  feet  deep 
like  they  do  in  the  corn  belt,  but  you 
don't  have  to  pack  up  and  fly  for  the 
hills  to  get  away  from  10  feet  of  muddy 
water  which  just  about  ruins  every¬ 
thing  on  the  farm.  Providence  seems 
to"  have  had  a  pick  on  Iowa  this  year 
The  part  of  the  State  which  did  stay 
above  the  water  was  given  a  terrible 
hail  storm,  with  hail  so  big  that  it 
killed  poultry  and  livestock  and  cut  the 
crops  to  ribbons.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Late  Ripening  Tomatoes 

I  am  a  lover  of  tomatoes,  but  here 
in  south  central  Minnesota  the  season 
is  rather  short.  We  usually  enjoy  ripe 
fruit  for  only  a  week  or  two  and  then 
the  first  frost  ends  it  all.  One  man  told 
me  that  he  trimmed  his  plants  for 
bigger  fruit.  After  that  I  noticed  that 
the  tomato  plant  usually  lies  down  and 
a  succession  of  new  shoots  appear  near 
the  roots,  each  one  lying  down,  giving 
room  for  the  next  shoot  to  grow.  Those 
shoots  never  matured  their  fruit.  So 
I  watched  for  those  shoots  and  broke 
them  off  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  That 
brought  about  earlier  maturity  of  the 
fruit  on  the  main  branch.  Thus  our 
tomato  season  was  prolonged.  Still  I 
wished  to  have  fresh  tomatoes  for  a 
longer  period. 

I  noticed  that  unripe  tomatoes  often 
ripened  in  the  house  on  the  shelf,  so 
I  got  a  new  notion.  Before  the  heavy 
frost  was  announced  by  the  weather 
bureau,  I  plucked  a  dozen  of  the  plants, 
roots  and  all,  and  took  them  to  a  shed 
where  I  dipped  them  into  water  and 
added  some  earth  to  it.  As  a  result,  last 
Fall  we  enjoyed  ripe  tomatoes  until  it 
became  so  cold  that  the  ground  froze 
in  the  shed.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  open  the  door  and  window  daily 
as  it  would  get  too  damp  and  the  fruit 
would  have  been  affected  by  mold. 

M.  g.  v. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Modern  Fruit  Production, 
J.  H.  Gourley  and  F.  S. 
Deciduous  Orchards, 

W  H  Chandler 

Howlett  4.50 

. .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey 
Pav  A  rtrnnt 

Bee, 

.  4.00 

General  Horticulture, 

4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruits, 

3.50 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

E.  P.  Felt . . 

..  2.50 
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Some  New  Uses  for  Fruits 

In  these  days  of  shortages  of  many 
luxury  as  well  as  basic  food  items, 
one  does  not  give  too  much  thought 
to  new  uses  but  rather  thinks  of  satis¬ 
fying  regular  needs.  However,  look- 
in®  forward  to  the  future,  we  will 
again  have  the  problem  of  finding 
additional  outlets  for  surplus  fruit  or 
vvholesome  fruit  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
marketed.  Then  there  is  always  the 
pressing  need  of  improved  methods  of 
processing  fruit  products  used  in  es¬ 
tablished  channels.  Eastern  growers 
and  processors  must  look  forward  to 
many  problems,  probably  some  of  the 
most  important  of  which  center  around 
utilizing  excess  fruit.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  apples,  such  as  McIntosh 
and  Delicious. 

What  are  some  of  the  possibilities 
ahead?  Apple  juices,  apple  juice  blends 
with  other  fruit,  fruit  purees  and 
nectars,  juice  concentrates,  dry  powd¬ 
ered  fruit  juices,  fruit  sirups  or 
honeys,  fruit  essences,  pectins,  candies, 
fountain  sirups,  fruit  ice  and  frozen 
desserts,  improved  jellies  and  jams, 
frozen  peaches,  cherries,  raspberries, 
and  sliced  apples  for  pies  and  con¬ 
fections,  and  frozen  baked  apples,  are 
some  of  the  more  likely  products  that 
have  been  developed  or  improved  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  Frozen  sliced 
apples,  a  product  almost  unheard  of  a 
few  years  ago,  have  found  a  ready 
market,  particularly  in  the  baking  in¬ 
dustry.  Some  failures  have  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  packing  this  product,  due 
either  to  insufficient  blanching  so  that 
the  center  of  slices  darkened  during 
storage  or  to  too  much  cooking  or 
blanching  so  that  the  texture  of  the 
fruit  was  impaired.  Considerable  de¬ 
velopment  in  methods  of  firming  apple 
slices  with  calcium  salts  as  well  as 
controlled  blanching  procedures  and 
use  of  ascorbic  acid  should  improve 
the  quality  of  frozen  sliced  apples.  We 
may  see  radical  changes,  such  as 


conscious,  and  we  ought  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  juices  as  one  of  the  greatest 
outlets  for  apples  and  small  fruits  to 
be  used  with  apples.  Apple  juice  in 
itself  may  be  a  most  pleasing  beverage, 
but  some  of  the  juice  blends,  in  which 
apple  juice  is  used  as  a  diluent,  will 
appeal  to  the  consuming  public.  Apple- 
raspberry,  a  blend  of  apple  and  about 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  black  and  purple 
raspberry  juice,  and  apple-cherry  con¬ 
taining  40  to  50  per  cent  of  Mont¬ 
morency  cherry  juice  are  two  of  the 
njost  promising.  However,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  blending  apple  juice  with 
juice  of  grape,  plum,  peach,  pear,  straw¬ 
berry,  elderberry,  cranberries,  or  other 
juices  are  unlimited.  Apple  juice  in 
such  blends  gives  body  and  character 
to  the  blends,  diluting  the  harshness 
of  some  and  the  concentration  of 
flavor  in  others.  Its  lower  cost  is  inci¬ 
dental  to  these  attributes.  Greater  care 
will  have  to  be  exercised  in  selection 
of  fruit  of  good  quality,  as  well  as 
selection  of  varieties  best  suited  for 
the  particular  purpose.  We  know  that 
late  varieties  of  apples  are  more  de¬ 
sirable  for  apple  juice  but  juice  from 
McIntosh  apples  may  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  blends  with  juices  of  fruits 
other  than  apples.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  throughout  the  process. 

The  preparation  and  processing  of 
fruit  juices,  fruit  juice  blends,  and 
fruit  juice  concentrates  are  not  simple 
processes  if  one  wishes  to  produce  a 
product  that  has  the  characteristics  of 
the  original  fruit.  Every  juice  seems 
to  require  its  own  method  of  process¬ 
ing,  and  one  cannot  generalize  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  wide  variety  of  juices  one 
can  produce.  Grapes  for  juice  are  hot 
pressed,  while  apples  are  cold  pressed. 
Many  of  the  small  fruits,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  cherries,  and  others,  are 
far  more  satisfactorily  pressed  after 
freezing  and  thawing  the  fruit.  The 
juice  procured  by  this  method  has  the 
fresh  flavor  of  cold-pressed  juice  and 
the  color  and  greater  yield  obtained 


Two  pieces  of  frozen  apple  pie.  The  piece  on  the  left  has  not  been  properly 
treated  with  calcium;  note  the  mushiness  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  in  the  right  piece 
shows  the  firmness  required  for  the  consumer  market. 


vacuum  packing,  applied  to  frozen 
fruits.  These  improvements  should  be 
particularly  valuable  in  that  they  may 
increase  the  use  of  some  of  the  softer 

varieties. 

Frozen  cherries  have  proved  success¬ 
ful,  and  we  can  look  forward  to  in¬ 
creased  packaging  of  frozen  raspberries, 
strawberries,  peaches,  and  possibly 
other  fruits.  Frozen  peaches,  which 
have  been  pitted,  blanched,  peeled  and 
treated  with  ascorbic  acid,  retain  their 
peach  character  and  should  find  a  ready 
market.  Frozen  baked  pies  have  been 
prepared  as  well  as  frozen  baked 
apples.  One  company  is  at  present  bak¬ 
ing  and  freezing  apples  for  family  use, 
packing  them  three  in  a  carton  with  a 
sugar  sirup. 

Pureed  fruit  should  find  many  uses, 
particularly  as  a  basis  for  ices,  ice 
creams  and  sherberts,  also  for  juices  or 
nectars.  Apple  puree  or  juice  may  be 
used  as  a  base  for  such  ices,  flavoring 
them  with  smaller  quantities  of 
smaller  fruits  or  with  vanilla,  cocoanut, 
almond,  maple,  or  similar  flavorings. 
The  adaptation  of  these  products  as 
ices  has  been  and  is  being  intensively 
studied  at  several  of  our  research  in¬ 
stitutions.  Pleasing  beverages  or  nectars 
can  also  be  prepared.  A  peach  nectar 
prepared  from  a  mixture  of  pureed 
fruit  and  pressed  fruit  should  become 
a  readily  accepted  item.  This  beverage 
Js  prepared  from  frozen  peaches  packed 
as  described  above.  Such  products  re¬ 
quire  close  attention  to  details  to  in- 
sure  the  best  quality.  Fruit  essence, 
a  distillate  of  fruit  juice,  may  have 
the  flavor  concentrated  100  to  150-fold 
and  is  a  recent  development.  It  may 
und  a  host  of  uses  in  such  products  as 
ca.ndy-  jellies,  fountain  sirups,  and 
other  similar  products.  It  does  not  con- 
the  sugars,  proteins,  minerals,  and 
other  ingredients  of  fruits,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  deteriorate  unless  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  However,  because  of 
its  volatile  nature,  care  is  essential  in 
nandling  this  product.  Improved  meth- 
oas  of  concentrating  fruit  juices  by 
■  ®eziQ£  result  in  concentrates  contain- 
the  character  of  the  original 

uit.  Concentrates  containing  45  to  60 
fwL  c-ent  s°lids  can  be  prepared  in  one 
erlvlng  anci  centrifuging,  where  form- 
npo  several  successive  steps  were 

cessary.  Such  concentrates  may  also 
,  a  a  ready  market  in  the  form  of 
Sin^fa«.es’  ices>  candies,  and  jellies. 
V,  they  are  concentrated,  they  may 
tha™  *£ec*  an<?  shipped  at  lower  costs 
™an  the  fresh  fruit  juice. 

of  f®3*  increase  in  consumption 

with  -uic®  and  apple  juice  blend 


.JUlces  of  small  fruit  should  oc- 


CUr  Xi-dlb  bilUUiU  Ub- 

win  .  near  future  if  producers 

dec;r>aKiercise  care  an<t  use  the  more 
bevproi6  ^thods  of  producing  these 
ages.  The  public  has  become  juice 


by  hot  pressing.  Some  juices,  like  grape, 
are  packed  as  a  natural  juice,  that  is, 
they  are  not  clarified,  but  other  juices, 
such  as  cherry  and  plum,  can  be 
handled  only  as  clarified  products. 
Some  producers  clarify  apple  juice, 
while  others  pack  a  natural  juice.  The 
former  gives  a  sparkling  juice  which 
may  appeal  to  the  eye,  but  the  latter 
juice  is  more  easily  prepared,  and  has 
a  heavier  body  and  character.  Im¬ 
proved  methods  of  processing  fruit 
juices  make  the  processing  of  natural 
juices  far  more  feasible  than  formerly 
and  without  any  heavy  sedimentation. 

Whether  we  hot  or  cold  press,  pack 
clarified  or  natural  juice,  or  whether 
the  juice  is  used  for  preparing  concen¬ 
trate,  jelly,  or  some  other  product,  the 
character  of  the  juices  changes  over 
a  period  of  time  so  that  we 'do  not 
have  the  fine  product  with  which  we 
started.  These  changes  are  observed  in 
apple  juice  as  darkening,  clouding  and 
precipitation  and  flavor  changes,  in 
grape  juice  as  browning  and  precipi¬ 
tation,  and  in  small  fruit  as  loss  of 
red  color,  and  are  not  due  to  micro¬ 
organisms  or  enzymes.  Rather,  they  are 
chemical  reactions  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  ingredients  of  the  juice  and  as 
such  can  be  minimized  by  storage  at 
low  temperatures.  Some  juices  change 
more  rapidly  than  others.  Strawberry 
and  red  raspberry  are  quite  unstable, 
while  grape  and  cherry  are  quite  stable. 
The  stability  is  apparently  related  to 
the  total  heat  applied  in  processing 
whether  in  pasteurizing,  cooling,  or 
storage,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
low  temperature  pasteurization,  rapid 
cooling,  and  low  temperature  storage 
are  desirable.  The  fact  that  fruit  juices, 
or  for  that  matter,  all  food  products, 
will  deteriorate  not  only  in  processing 
but  also  during  storage  should  be 
realized  by  everyone.  Too  much  food 
is  poorly  handled  in  that  it  may  be 
stored  on  kitchen  shelves  and  in 
grocery  store  windows  where  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  heat  and  often  to  light.  One 
often  supposes  that  since  the  food  is 
processed,  it  will  always  remain  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  it  was 
packed,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Fruit 
juices  prepared  from  apples  and  the 
small  fruits  are  no  more  unstable  than 
those  produced  from  citrus  juices;  if 
anything,  they  are  more  stable. 

A  view  into  the  future  may  show 
many  new  and  appetizing  products  pre¬ 
pared  from  fruit.  However,  it  should 
be  realized  that  quality  is  the  most 
essential  factor  in  future  developments, 
and  if  quality  is  given  first  consider¬ 
ation,  there  will  be  a  good  outlet  for 
juices,  blends,  concentrates,  essences, 
ices  sirups,  candies,  frozen  and  baked 
fruit,  and  many  other  fruit  products 
that  will  tempt  both  the  eye  and  the 
P^ate.  CAB!*  S.  Pederson 
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HURRY! 

To  Get  FREE 
Color  Catalog 
While  They  Last! 


U.S.  Govt,  urges 
home  fruit  tree  planting 
...NOW 

Big  New 
STARK 
TREE  BOOK 

\  72 

)  Art  Color  Pages 
...FREE 


Specials  in  Roses  and  Shrubs 
Write  for  Full  Information 


We  Now 

Stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new 
Quick-Bearing  Fruit  Tree  Collections 

XTEW  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  waiting — now  ready  to 
bring  quick  profits.  Bred  and  Selected  to  bear  younger.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  the  wizards  of  horticulture,  Burbank  and  Stark.  Luscious 
fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra  fiavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid 
.Yor  ..5  Champion  Fruit  Trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and  hardiness  so 
they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow 
$  They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System  of 
grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts 
to  assure  you  of  getting  the  cream  of  the  crop— no  runts 
or  weaklings. 

££u°.t  IS®!*  ®F  WORLD'S  CHAMPION  U 

FRUIT  TREES  FREE  while  supply  lasts.  Shows 
miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  color  photos  “Ex¬ 
perts’  Choice”  Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  20%  off— 
we  stand  Vs  of  cost  to  encourage  planting  to  overcome 
fruit  shortage.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL 
COUPON  today. 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS 
Box  BB-27,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


3  New 
Books 
FREE! 


SPARE -TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

—  Big  money  weekly.  Al.  Hellrung 
made  exceptional  earnings,  $201.80  in 
month  spare  time.  Biggest  chance  in 
years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Lib¬ 
eral  commission,  valuable  prizes.  Free 
outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don’t  mis3  chance. 

Al  Beiirang  Mail  Coupon  NOW! 


Nurseries  and  Orchards 

Box  BB-27,  Louisiana,  Missouri 

□  Send  me  Free:  New  Big  1947 
BOOK  OF  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 
FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS  and  details 
of  Prize  tree  offer. 

□  Check  here  for  free  Fruit  Planting  Guide." 
— ^  L — I  Check  here  for  Free  Home  Landscape  Booklet, 

s  □  Check  here  for  Special  10  Tree  Proposition. 

S  O  Check  here  for  Special  Over  20  Tree  Proposition. 


Name . 

P.O . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D. 


.State. 


Check  here  to  Sell  Stark  prize  fruit  trees,  shrubs  in 
Spare  or  Full  Time.  Get  our  Weekly  Cash  Income  Plan. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Tour  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write  — 


Dept. 

9 

Melcher  St. 


CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  1 0,  Mass. 


GARDEN  ORNAMENT 

MOTHER  DUCK  —  THREE  SMALL  DUCKS 
Made  of  cemdht.  Price  $7.25.  Circular  Free. 

CAMPION.  96  CENTER  ST.,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  and  8  prints  25e  or  8  en¬ 
largements  30c.  Reprints  3c.  Enlargements  4c. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-C,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 


Ain  POWER  IS  PEACE  POWER  I 

HELP  BUILD  AMERICA’S  AIR  POWER 
ON  AIR  FORCE  DAY;  AUGUST  1ST 

•  No  one  today  questions  the  fact  that  the  whole  future  of 
the  United  States  may  rest  in  the  very  clouds  over  your 
head.  And  the  new,  reorganized  Air  Forces  give  thousands 
of  eligible  young  men  an  opportunity  to  take  an  active  part 
in  building  America’s  air  power  ...  on  the  ground  as  well 
as  aloft. 

•  You  may,  for  example,  enlist  in  the  Air  Forces  for  three 
years.  If  you  have  a  specialty  which  will  qualify  you,  you  may 
also  be  able  to  enlist  in  a  grade  at  higher  pay. 

•  If  you  have  had  Air  Forces  experience,  you  may  join  the 
Air  Reserve  and  continue  your  military  aviation  training 
outside  of  business  hours. 

•  Or,  you  may  join  the  Air  National  Guard  and  perhaps 
become  eligible  for  advanced  technical  training  at  special 
Air  National  Guard  schools. 

•  Think  it  over.  If  there  are  Air  Force  Day  exhibits  in  your 

locality,  be  sure  to  visit  them  on  August 
1st.  If  no  demonstrations  are  to  be  held 
nearby,  get  a  copy  of  the  new  Air  Forces 
pamphlet,  “Know  Your  Air  Forces,”  at 
your  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Station. 

★ 

VISIT  AIR  FORCE  DAY  EXHIBITS,  AUGUST  1ST 


AIR  POWER 


IS  PEACE  POWER 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Before  the  war  Wm.  H.  Yerkes,  Jr., 
Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  used  to 
market  from  250  to  300  choice  premium 
grade  beeves  every  year,  but  under 
ceiling  controls  he  had  to  reduce  it  to 
150  to  200  a  year.  For  the  past  two 
years  his  sales  have  graded  A  and  AA 
instead  of  choice,  but  he  has  largely 
compensated  for  this  by  dressing  his 
steers  and  selling  them  locally  to  locker 
holders  and  stores.  Mr.  Yerkes  is  also 
an  extensive  vegetable  grower  and  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  picking  sweet 
corn  at  night  with  the  aid  of  tractor 
lights,  and  delivering  it  to  Philadelphia 
chain  stores  as  farm  fresh  for  their 
morning  shoppers. 

For  the  past  15‘  years  N.  I.  Rubinkam, 
Jamison,  Bucks  County,  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  from  50  to  124  acres  of  carrots  each 
year,  and  is  one  of  the  men  who  keep 
the  County  at  the  top  of  the  carrot 
list  for  Pennsylvania  and  in  eighth 
place  for  the  United  States.  Last  year 
he  had  75  acres  and  expects  to  have 
the  same  this  season.  About  a  fifth  of 
the  crop  was  sold  direct  from  the  field 
and  the  rest  topped  and  stored  in  his 
gigantic  concrete  block  root  cellar, 
until  disposed  of  through  the  whole¬ 
sale  markets.  Prices  last  year  were  less 
than  half  of  what  they  were  during 
the  war,  when  the  buying  was  heavy 
for  our  armed  forces.  He  grows  the 
Danvers  and  Nantes  varieties. 

Wayne  S.  Bitting,  Plumsteadville, 
Bucks  County,  an  ex  GI,  started  just 
a  year  ago  to  establish  himself  as  a 
breeder  of  White  Holland  turkeys  of 
the  small  or  apartment  size,  which 
are  finding  a  lot  of  favor  today.  He  is 
doing  his  own  hatching,  trap  nesting 
and  culling  to  develop  an  outstanding 
flock  which  now  numbers  500.  Last  Fall 
he  spent  $50  for  advertising  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  county  newspapers  offering  birds 
ready  for  the  oven  at  70  cents  a  pound, 
and  sold  locally  all  that  were  ready. 
He  figures  that  this  will  build  consider¬ 
able  good-will  for  him  by  familiarizing 
his  farm  name,  Bitting’s  Turkey  Haven. 

Last  month  5,000  yearling  steers 
arrived  at  Buck  and  Doe  Run 
Valley  Farms,  between  Kennett 
Square  and  Coatesville,  from  the 
King  Ranch  in  Texas,  the  largest 
cattle  ranch  in  the  world.  The  rich 
pastures  of  this  Chester  County  section 
have  been  proven  to  make  gains  on 
steers  so  much  faster  than  Texas  graz¬ 
ing  lands  that  last  year  Robert  J.  Kle¬ 
berg,  owner  of  the  King  Ranch,  bought 
several  farms  with  extensive  acreage 
and  will  finish  steers  for  market.  B.  H. 
Wilson,  manager  of  the  Chester  County 
farms,  pointed  out  that  this  plan  also 


saves  considerable  shipping  expense 
which  is  no  small  item  on  5,000  animals. 
We  will  discuss  the  results  of  this 
work  later  in  more  detail,  as  they  be¬ 
come  available. 


George  and  Harry  Wentz,  Ambler, 
Montgomery  County,  who  farm  exten¬ 
sively  together  as  Wentz  Brothers,  ex¬ 
pect  to  grow  nearly  8,000  turkeys  this 
season.  They  started  with  turkeys  four 
years  ago,  and  one  thing  they  learned 
is  that  big  birds  are  harder  to  sell  than 
small  ones.  To  help  overcome  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  also  to  make  it  possible  to 
use  some  of  their  equipment  twice  in 
a  season,  they  are  installing  a  quick 
freezer  this  year.  In  August  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  one  thousand  birds  which 
will  be  six  months  old  and  ready  for 
the  freezer  to  be  held  for  retail  sales 
at  holiday  time.  Their  crop  of  broad 
breasted  bronze  is  sold  wholesale  as  well 
as  retail.  t.  H.  w. 


Betty  Kelian  and  Esther  Mae  Knight, 
both  of  Germantown,  and  both  students 
at  the  West  Chester  State  Teachers 
College,  looking  forward  to  agri¬ 
cultural  careers,  are  agreed  that  noth¬ 
ing  beats  practical  experience  on  the 
farm.  Visiting  at  the  farm  home  of  an¬ 
other  classmate,  Marian  Basehore, 
Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland  County, 
they  declared  recently  that  the  best 
instruction  they  have  had  yet  in  soil 
management,  particularly  in  erosion 
•control,  was  in  the  form  of  strip  crop¬ 
ping  and  pasture  demonstrations  on  the 
Basehore  farm. 


Better  breeding,  feeding,  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  the  best  avenues  for  arriv¬ 
ing  at  herd  improvement,  according  to 
Carl  Diller  of  Lancaster  County,  who 
spoke  at  the  recent  annual  dairy  herd 
improvement  conference  for  herd 
supervisors,  held  at  State  College,  at 
which  he  was  elected  president.  The 
new  president  succeeds  Paul  J.  Shank, 
Carlisle,  Cumberland  County.  Andrew 
Maranchek,  Danville,  Montour  Co.,  was 
named  vice-pres.,  to  succeed  David 
Haldeman,  Manheim,  Lancaster  County. 
Ira  Whiteman,  Oak  Hall,  Centre  County, 
was  re-elected  secretary. 

Sixty  head,  57  heifers  and  three  bulls, 
of  purebred  Angus  cattle,  most  of  the 
females  being  bred  heifers,  sold  for 
$17,705,  a  $295  average,  at  the  second 
annual  group  sale  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Assn.  A 
yearling  bull,  Marshallvale  Revolution, 
from  the  J.  Albert  Marshall  farm, 
Kennett  Square,  which  brought  the  top 
price  of  $690,  will  join  the  State  College 
herd.  F.  W.  McLaughlin,  Greensburg, 
Westmoreland  County,  paid  $455  for 
Blackbird,  3rd,  a  yearling  heifer  con¬ 


signed  by  Harold  O.  Reif,  Renfrew. 
Sam  Laub  of  Egypt,  a  seniof  at  State 
College,  was  auctioneer.  Sale  manager, 
James  F.  Torrance,  announced  another 
sale  by  the  same  organization  of  Angus 
purebreds  to  be  held  on  September  27 
at  the  State  Farm  Show  building  in 
Harrisburg. 

Sheep  and  wool  growers  of  four 
counties  pooled  26,730  pounds  of  wool 
worth  $10,891  at  the  annual  Cumber¬ 
land  County  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’ 
Wool  Pool  held  at  Carlisle  last  month. 
The  wool  was  sold  to  Hirsch  Bros., 
Cumberland,  Md.,  whose  bid  per  pound 
was:  Quarters  and  three-eights,  42 
cents;  low  quarters,  35  cents;  rejections 
and  fine  wool,  32  cents.  The  price  was 
under  that  of  a  year  ago  when  225 
growers  pooled  24,580  pounds  of  wool 
for  $12,000.  N.  M.  E. 


Farmers  are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
months  of  May  and  June  1947  for  many 
years  to  come  as  it  has  without  doubt 
been  the  most  backward  season  any 
one  has  ever  known  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  We  have  seen  many  late 
seasons  but  never  one  like  this.  During 
May  it  rained  about  four  days  out  of 
every  five  and  the  ground  never  got 
dried  out  from  one  rain  until  it  started 
in  again;  the  first  part  of  June  was  just 
as  bad.  Finally  most  people  got  some 
crops  planted  but  considerable  corn 
was  still  being  planted  the  last  week 
in  June,  as  well  as  potatoes.  One  farmer 
who  never  got  his  oats  in  because  of 
wet  weather  was  going  to  put  the  corn 
in  first  and  then  drill  the  oats.  Wheat 
looks  good  and  promises  to  make  a  good 
crop.  Hay  is  also  good. 

Prices  have  not  changed  much  in  the 
past  month.  Eight  week  old  pigs  are 
selling  at  $20,  and  $25  per  pair.  Eggs  at 
43  cents  coming  up  a  little;  butter  65 
cents,  oats  $1.00  per  bushel,  ear  corn 
$1.00;  mill  feeds  all  very  high,  too  high 
for  much  profit  feeding  them. 

Farm  help  is  one  of  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems  that  farmers  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  to  contend  with  and  no 
doubt  it  is  just  as  serious  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Good  farm  help  is  not 
only  scarce  but  almost  unobtainable  at 
the  present  time.  Many  farmers  are 
selling  out  or  want  to  sell  while  others 
are  curtailing  production  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  get  competent  help 
at  wages  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  to 
carry  on  their  work.  The  few  who  are 
willing  to  work  on  farms  ask  such  high 
wages  that  farmers  have  nothing  left 
after  paying  them  and  oftentimes  much 
of  this  help  is  not  efficient  nor  interested 
in  farm  work,  and  therefore  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  the  work  done  and 
done  on  time.  The  farm  help  problem 
is  serious  and  just  how  it  is  to  be 
remedied  remains  to  be  seen.  p.  M. 


Pennsylvania  was  well  represented  at  the  1947  National  4 -H  Camp  session  last  month  by  ( left  to  right):  Russell  Orner, 
Rockton,  Clearfield  Co.;  Ruth  F.  Knoebel,  Sunbury,  Northumberland  Co.;  Mary  Lois  Kauffman,  Roaring  Springs,  Blair 

Co.;  and  Vernon  Leininger,  Denver,  Lancaster  Co. 


A  Balky  Gray  Mare 

She  was  a  little  thing,  weighing  only 
about  1,000  pounds  but  she  was  all 
quality.  She  was  not  only  balky  but  a 
fighter,  and  an  outlaw  as  well.  She 
was  going  the  rounds  of  the  horse 
traders  in  Seneca  County.  N.  Y.,  until 
her  reputation  was  so  well  known  that 
no  one  wanted  her.  I  happened  to  be 
in  that  vicinity  for  a  few  days,  not 
looking  for  a  horse  trade  but  on  other 
business,  and  heard  the  story  of  this 
balky  mare,  how  she  had  whipped  out 
all  her  owners  and  otherwise  proving 
herself  a  good  fighter.  Some  owners  she 
kicked  out  of  the  barn;  one  man  said 
he  knocked  her  down  three  times  in 
sucession  and  she  would  get  up  and  do 
the  same  thing  right  over  again.  One 
time  he  built  a  fire  under  her  and  still 
she  stood  her  ground,  and  he  had  to 
kick  the  fire  out  from  under  her.  He 
told  me  that  he  couldn’t  do  anything 
with  her. 

This  litle  mare  looked  good  to  me — 
a  great  individual  with  outstanding 
quality.  Her  reputation  didn’t  mean 
anything  to  me.  To  all  others  she  was 
just  a  common  trader  with  not  much 
value.  I  asked  the  fellow  how  he  would 
trade  horses.  He  said,  “even.”  I  didn’t 
barter  any  with  him  but  traded  even, 
and  we  were  both  well  pleased  with  the 
deal.  After  we  had  traded,  I  asked  him 
how  bad  she  was  about  being  cleaned 


off,  thinking  he  would  be  more  apt  to 
tell  me  the  truth  then.  I  guessed  right 
for  he  answered  verp  promptly  that 
he  had  never  cleaned  her  off  since  he 
had  her.  I  was  told  she  would  kill  me 
but  she  and  I  were  good  friends  from 
the  start.  She  wasn’t  afraid  of  me,  nor 
I  of  her.  That  was  the  last  trade  for 
the  balky  gray  mare.  When  I  went  back 
to  Michigan,  I  took  her  with  me  and  I 
kept  her  as  long  as  she  lived,  as  I  did 
one  of  her  colts. 

She  was  the  best  mare  I  ever  owned, 
money  couldn’t  buy  her  from  me.  She 
did  all  kinds  of  farm  work  but  was 
used  mostly  for  a  buggy  horse.  She 
was  the  best  road  horse  I  ever  drove, 
with  good  action,  plenty  of  speed  and 
great  endurance.  I  doubt  if  there  was 
ever  a  more  trusty  horse.  I  could  drive 
her  anywhere  and  leave  her  stand  with¬ 
out  tying  and  she  would  be  there  when 
I  got  back.  I  drove  her  up  in  front  of 
a  railroad  station  around  the  tracks  and 
let  her  stand  while  I  went  inside.  She 
kept  looking  and  whinnying  for  me, 
but  she  waited.  If  I  was  on  the  road  at 
night,  I  could  go  to  sleep  and  she  would 
take  me  home  just  as  well  as  if  I 
drove  her.  I  have  owned  a  number  of 
balky  horses,  and,  having  been  taught 
by  that  power  that  has  patience  with 
me,  I  have  been  patient  with  them.  I 
believe  there  was  never  another  horse 
that  appreciated  kind  treatment  as  did 
that  balky  gray  mare.  f.  w. 

■  New  York  <  c  •  w  h. 


Business  Bits 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  has  available 
for  distribution  a  booklet  entitled,  “How 
To  Make  An  Implement  Hitch.”  It  ex¬ 
plains  and  graphically  illustrates  field- 
proved  methods  of  increasing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  productivity  of  farm  trac¬ 
tors  through  the  use  of  multiple  hitches. 
Covering  all  types  of  hitch  require¬ 
ments,  this  booklet  discusses  theories 
of  implement  hitches  and  explains 
how  to  make  them,  illustrating  the  de¬ 
scriptive  material  with  diagrams  and 
actual  job  scenes.  A  copy  of  this 
booklet  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
direct  to  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
Peoria,  Illinois,  giving  the  farm  acreage 
and  requesting  Form  9996.  There  is 
no  charge. 


It  is  becoming  easier  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  gardener  to  protect 
crops  against  pests  and  insects,  plant 
disease  and  weeds.  Progress  in  these 
matters  in  ■  due  to  research  and  the 
proper  application  of  proven  methods 
and  materials.  The  U.  S.  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  has  prepared  a  booklet,  “Pest 
Control  Simplified,”  which  is  free  on 
request.  It  provides  an  extensive  list  of 
insects  and  diseases  and  suggests  a 
remedy  for  each.  Weed  killers  are  like¬ 
wise  discussed.  Send  request  to  Pub¬ 
licity  Dept.  R.,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  New  York,  N.  Y«.< 


July  19,  1947 

From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Summer  days  are  here  when  dragon¬ 
flies  hang  tail  down  from  the  eaves' 
One  might  think  they  would  be  de¬ 
voured  by  the  many  birds  that  like  in¬ 
sects,  but  we  know  of  only  one  enemy 
here  of  this  fly  and  that  is  the  hum¬ 
ming  bird.  On  one  occasion  last 
Summer  when  my  husband  was  near 
a  stream  picking  elderberries,  a 
dragon  fly  alighted  on  his  shoulder.  He 
looked  down  at  it  and  was  about  to  call 
to  me  when  out  of  the  air  came  the 
humming  bird  and  thrust  his  long 
needle-like  bill  through  the  fly  secur¬ 
ing  it  enough  to  carry  it  to  a  nearby 
bush,  and  there  tear  it  to  shreds.  I’ve 
also  seen  them  attack  a  dragon  fly  on 
the  wing.  The  humming  birds  are 
vicious  fighters  and  are  disliked  by 
many  other  birds.  From  our  obser¬ 
vations  we  can  say  that  they  are  left 
alone  by  those  birds  who  torment  others 
while  nesting. 

The  kingfisher’s  family  now  clamor 
for  food  in  their  excavated  home  high 
in  the  lake  bank,  and  the  father  bird 
is  busy  diving  from  his  special  perch 
put  up  for  him  in  front  of  the  boat¬ 
house.  He  usually  alights  there  with  a 
scream  and  a  jerky  movement  of  the 
high,  irregular  crest  of  feathers  atop 
his  head,  then  quiets  and  watches. 
Suddenly  he  will  plunge  into  the  water 
sometimes  completely  out  of  sight,  and 
almost  always  come  up  with  a  small 
fish  which  he  carries  crosswise  in  his 
bill  as  he  flies  off  to  his  family.  The 
birds  have  certainly  repaid  us  in  many 
ways  for  the  food  and  protection  given 
them.  Not  a  single  tent  caterpillar’s 
nest  was  completed  and  the  little  brown 
worms  on  the  oak  trees  have  fed  many  a 
baby  bird  this  season. 

It  really  is  an  interesting  little  walk¬ 
ing  tour  to  cover  just  about  200  feet 
in  a  semi -circle  and  visit  the  several 
nesting  birds  and  their  families.  Step 
off  the  back  porch  and  an  old  robin 
swoops  down  from  her  nest  atop  a 
window  shutter.  The  phoebe  pauses  a 
moment  before  feeding  the  four  young¬ 
sters  in  their  home  under  the  eaves.  In 
a  rustic  house  on  a  post  in  a  flower 
bed,  mother  bluebird  looks  in  at  her 
second  family  and  then  to  us  for  the 
bread, she  knows  we’ll  crumble  nearby, 
for  she  has  learned  just  this  season  to 
like  it  herself  and  feed  quantities  to 
the  baby  birds.  On  an  outspread  arm 
of  an  old  red  oak  the  wood  peewee  sits 
on  her  shallow  nest  that  is  so  like  a 
sauce  dish;  just  beneath  her  is  Chick 
and  Dee’s  house  in  the  honeysuckle 
vine  where  five  little  chickadees  grew 
rapidly  to  thumb  size  early  in  the 
season  and  were  coaxed  outside  to  the 
feeder.  In  the  vine  itself  the  chipping 
sparrow  is  now  raising  a  second  family, 
and  very  near  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
lake  bank  high  in  another  red  oak  the 
white-eyed  vireo  looks  down  upon  us, 
as  we  look  up  at  her  cup-like  nest  so 
round  and  neatly  constructed.  At  the 
very  beginning  she  used  some  of  the 
white  yarn  we  put  out  for  her,  and  it 
is  the  loveliest  cradle  we’ve  seen.  In  the 
maple,  two  trees  farther  along  the  path, 
is  the  American  redstart  who  scorned 
all  proffered  nesting  material  save  the 
thin  strips  of  milkweed  stalks  gathered 
when  walking  across  the  fields  last  Fall. 
From  a  swaying  elm  branch,  or  two 
rather,  the  oriole  is  out  of  sight  within 
her  home  enlivened  by  the  pink  and 
orange  twine  she  used  this  year.  Down 
along  the  stream,  hidden  under  an  old 
hemlock  stump,  ts  our  real  find,  a  pair 
of  the  water  thrushes  that  have  stayed 
over,  the  first  ever  to  linger  in  our 
locality.  Like  a  period  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  our  walk  ends  under  a  tall, 
slender  white  oak  where,  30  feet  over 
the  path  and  from  what  must  be  a 
superb  view  of  the  entire  length  of 
Cayuga,  the  humming  bird  sits  low  in 
her  lichen  covered,  walnut-sized  nest. 
We  have  visited  her  homesite  so  often 
she  has  become  quite  used  to  us  and 
simply  looks  out  over  the  lake  in  an 
unconcerned  way.  We  knew  flowers 
would  not  grow  there  in  the  deep  shade 
and,  not  having  time  for  fussy  attempts 
over  plants  in  a  box,  such  as  petunias 
which  they  like  so  well,  we  did  set  a 
large  old  brown  jar  on  a  flat  stone  and 
place  in  it  whatever  long  stemmed 
flowers  we  know  the  humming  birds 
like.  Wild  evening  primroses,  pink 
weigela,  tall  columbine  and  of  course 
trumpet  vine  cuttings;  and  perhaps  Mrs. 
Humming  Bird  does  appreciate  having 
a  snack  bar  for  we  see  her  often 
whirring  round  and  round  the  flowers. 

“Nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained”  is 
an  old  adage  and  this  season  it  seems 
to  be  the  theme  song  of  the  plucky 
farmers  throughout  the  lake  country  as 
they  have  worked  day  and  night  fitting 
ground  for  last  minute  drilling  of  beans. 
Some  have  tried  hybrid  field  corn  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  long,  warm  Fall  season.  It 
weather  seems  at  all  favorable,  and  es¬ 
pecially  along  the  lake  where  frosts 
come  late,  sweet  corn  may  be  planted 
until  July  20,  and,  of  course,  string 
beans,  peas,  beets  for  greens  and 
carrots  for  Fall  and  Winter  use.  If  the 
beans  planted  for  dry,  Winter  beans 
do  not  mature  before  frost  they  may 
be  gathered  and  canned  as  green  shell 
beans.  They  are  good  with  tomato  sauce. 

As  for'  reading  matter  right  now,  it 
seems  a  good  time  to  hunt  along  the 
book  shelves  for  that  book  of  Martha 
Ostenso’s  we  always  like  to  re^aa 
occasionally,  “There’s  Always  Another 
Year.”  £•  R* 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

jack  Coleman,  manager  of  the  Rich¬ 
ard  Linburn  farm  at  Sergeantsville 
in  Hunterdon  County,  recently  filled  a 
12x28  silo  with  alfalfa  using  200  pounds 
of  corn  and  cobmeal  per  ton  of  green 
stuff  as  a  preservative.  Like  many  other 
farmers  in  North  Jersey  there  were 
prospects  of  more  than  ample  hay  on 
this  farm  and  weather  was  not  depend¬ 
able  enough  to  make  good  quality  hay, 
so  the  decision  was  made  to  use  the 
silo  method  of  preserving  practically 
all  the  nutrients  produced  in  this  crop. 
In  order  to  make  the  job  as  quick  and 
easy  as  possible,  a  custom  operator 
who  furnished  field  chopper,  silo  filler 
and  three  trailers  equipped  with  can¬ 
vass  unloaders  was  hired  to  do  the  job. 
The  corn  meal  was  incorporated  with 
the  chopped  material  by  spreading  the 
required  amount  over  top  of  each  load 
just  as  superphosphate  is  spread  over 
the  top  of  a  load  of  manure  before  it 
is  taken  to  the  field.  This  gave  even 
distribution  with  a  minimum  of  time 
and  trouble.  Many  farmers  have  made 
grass  silage  in  North  Jersey  this  year. 
Most  of  them  are  using  molasses  while 
some  are  using  corn  meal  and  some 
the  wilt  method. 


An  Hunterdon  County  poultryman 
takes  no  chances  on  foxes  and  other 
wild  animals  taking  his  valuable  pullets 
on  range.  Leo  Soluski  of  Rosemont  re¬ 
cently  completed  fencing  in  25  acres  of 
excellent  Ladino  range  with  a  five  foot 
woven  wire  fence.  He  is  rearing  ap¬ 
proximately  10,000  pullets  in  this  en¬ 
closure.  Plans  have  been  made  to  add 
one  or  two  electric  charged  barbed 
wires,  one  six  inches  above  the  top 
and  the  other  on  the  outside  of  the 
fence  near  the  bottom  in  case  it’s  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  marauders  out.  Mr. 
Soluski  claims  he  lost  approximately 
1,100  out  of  a  flock  of  15,000  last  year 
to  foxes  and  other  marauders,  and  esti¬ 
mates  that  at  this  rate  the  fence  will 
soon  pay  for  itself.  He  also  figures  in 
the  other  advantage  of  saving  time 
closing  and  opening  shelters  each  night 
and  morning.  Another  form  of  labor 
saver  being  installed  on  the  range  is 
an  automatic  water  system  which  will 
take  the  place  of  a  tank  truck  which 
regularly  made  the  rounds  daily  in 
previous  years. 


The  Flemington  Auction  operates 
pick-up  stations  at  Hope  and  Washing¬ 
ton  in  Warren  County,  Chester  in 
Morris  County  and  Pennington  in 
Mercer  County.  At  these  stations  eggs 
are  picked  up  for  the  auction  and  trans¬ 
ported  in  auction  trucks  to  the  home 
plant  at  Flemington.  The  Washington 
Station  has  been  operated  on  land 
rented  from  the  Cooperative  Farmers’ 
Market  a  short  distance  east  of  town. 
In  order  to  further  the  policy  of  own¬ 
ing  the  sub-station,  the  Board  of  Di¬ 


Country man’s  Journal 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with 
the  world  today.  Not  enough  people 
eat  pie  for  breakfast;  boys  don’t  get 
a  chance  to  eat  the  crusty,  chewy 
end  pieces  of  home-baked  bread  while 
it’s  still  hot  and  covered  with  plenty 
of  home-churned  butter  and  tangy  thick 
molasses.  The  countryman  has  diffi¬ 
culty  persuading  people-  that  the  only 
way  to  eat  freshly-cooked  green  peas 
is  to  pour  the  peas  and  juice  over  hot, 
buttered  biscuits  in  a  soup  plate.  And 
some  there  are  who  smile  pityingly 
at  a  man  who  iqsists  on  sprinkling  a 
few  shavings  of  maple  sugar  over  his 
baked  kidney  beans.  The  climactic 
affair,  however,  is  in  regard  to  home¬ 
made  ice  cream.  There  was  a  time 
when  making  ice  cream  on  the  farm 
was  a  major  event  of  the  week,  and 
it  was  treated  accordingly.  We  would 
not  turn  the  wheels  of  modern  science 
backward  if  we  could.  Electricity  is 
the  king  pin  of  twentieth  century  liv¬ 
ing,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  city. 
But  someday  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  good  countrymen  have  got  to 
get  together  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

This  business  of  mixing  up  a  pint  or 
so  of  whipped  cream  and  a  little 
flavoring,  putting  it  in  a  shallow  tray, 
tucking  it  into  a  mechanical  refriger¬ 
ator  for  a  spell,  and  then  labelling  the 
tablespoonful  of  the  concoction  that 
one  gets  for  supper  as  ice  cream  is 
a  disturbing  phenomenon  of  this  some¬ 
what  disturbing  world.  The  Country¬ 
man  tries  to  be  reasonably  open- 
minded  on  the  various  impedimenta  of 
living,  but  there  comes  a  time  to  take 
a  stand.  That  time  is  here  in  regard 
to  ice  cream.  First,  there  must  be  an 
old,  weathered  icehouse  where  layers 
of  the  green-white  cakes  are  packed 
m  sawdust.  When  at  noon  dinner 
Father  would  say,  “Why  don’t  we  have 
some  ice  cream  for  supper?”,  a  lad 
knew  he  would  be  excused  along  in 
nud-afternoon  for  his  part  in  the 
affair.  That  meant  getting  out  a  piece 
or  ice  and  dragging  it  along  the  ground 
to  the  end  of  the  watering  trough  that 
extended  from  the  milk  house.  Buckets 
°t  water  were  sloshed  over  the  cake; 
some  of  the  sawdust  stuck  tenaciously 
ffkn  a  lad  had  to  use  his  hand  to  work 
tne  particles  loose.  Then  came  the 
Pounding.  Chunks  of  ice  were  put  into 
an  old  cornmeal  sack.  Cornmeal  bags 
heavier  than  the  burlap  that  held 
middimgs,  shorts  and  bran.  The  pound¬ 
ing  was  done  with  the  flat  of  the  axe, 


rectors  recently  purchased  a  quarter-  . 
acre  lot  on  Route  30,  one-half  mile 
north  of  Washington  where  a  receiving 
and  grading  station  will  be  opened  fox 
eggs  this  Fall.  As  soon  as  the  new  sta¬ 
tion  is  opened,  it  is  contemplated  to 
make  this  a  twice-a-week  pick-up  stat¬ 
ion  rather  than  once-a-week  as  is  now 
the  custom.  Through  these  sub-stations 
the  auction  places  its  services  within 
convenient  reach  of  most  of  its  mem¬ 
bership- 


There  has  been  a  lot  of  interest  in 
southern  Warren  and  northern  Hunter¬ 
don  Counties  in  the  control  of  mustard 
and  radish  in  oats  with  2,4-D  this 
Spring.  A  large  acreage  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stewartsville  and  Asbury  has  been 
sprayed  by  Joseph  Vargo  of  Alpha  as 
a  custom  operator  with  the  Buffalo 
Turbine.  He  is  also  planning  to  treat 
some  acreage  of  corn.  Mustard  is  a 
real  problem  in  this  area  and  farmers 
are  particularly  anxious  to  have  the 
pest  eliminated.  In  cooperation  with 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
Henry  Barlow,  Hunterdon  County,  ran 
a  test  of  2,4-D  mixed  at  the  rate  of 
one  per  cent  in  a  3-12-6  fertilizer  and 
applied  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  per 
acre  two  days  after  the  oats  were 
planted.  Preliminary  observations  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  mustard  has  been  quite 
effectively  controlled  although  yield 
measurements  will  be  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  any  damage  to  the 
oats. 


The  progeny  of  good  Holstein  herd 
sires  used  in  the  N.  J.  Cooperative 
Artificial  Breeding  Assn.  No.  1  is  show¬ 
ing  up  well  in  members’  herds.  A  six- 
year  old  record  on  a  daughter  of  “Alice” 
(H-l)  in  the  Howard  Case  herd  of 
Three  Bridges  in  305  days  on  twice-a- 
day  milking  is  14,647  lbs.  of  milk  and 
547.9  lbs.  of  fat.  A  10-year-old  record 
on  her  dam  is  9,645  lbs.  of  milk  and 
347.1  lbs.  of  fat.  Three  “General” 
(H-3)  daughters  in  the  same  herd  show 
a  decided  improvement  over  their  dams. 
In  the  herd  of  Max  Gutzwiller  of 
Copper  Hill  there  are  three  daughters 
of  “Alice”  (H-l)  which  are  also  above 
their  dams  in  production. 


The  backward  season  is  reflected  in 
offerings  at  New  Jersey’s  produce 
auctions.  For  the  first  five  months  of 
1947  there  ware  439,381  packages  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  sold,  for  a  total 
value  of  $1,156,952,  as  compared  with 
last  year’s  582,377  containers  that 
brought  growers  $1,622,050.  Farmers’ 
auctions  were  operated  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  nine  points  during  this  period: 
Bargaintown,  Vineland,  Landisville, 
Swedesboro,  Pedricktown,  Cedarville, 
Hightstown,  Hammonton  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  Cooperative  associations  at  Beverly 
and  Glassboro  are  scheduled  to  open 
about  the  second  week  in  July. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


though  a  lad  used  the  back  of  the  head 
for  the  first  few  blows  to  split  the  big 
pieces.  Meanwhile,  Mother  had  been 
mixing  three  or  four  quarts  of  thick 
yellow  cream  with  the  sugar,  vanilla, 
salt  and  beaten  eggs. 

For  you  must  understand  that  ice 
cream  in  the  days  of  fringed-top  sur¬ 
reys  and  lamplighters  who  went  along 
the  village  streets  with  their  barrows, 
was  made  in  six-quart  freezers.  Some 
folks  used  only  gallon  freezers,  but 
there  are  always  some  people  who  are 
just  a  mite  near  when  it  comes  to 
using  cream.  After  the  mixture  was 
poured  into  the  tall  gray  cylindrical 
can,  alternate  layers  of  crushed  ice  and 
rock  salt  were  packed  between  the 
metal  and  the  wooden  case.  Then  came 
the  freezing.  A  lad  who  had  deeply 
negative  convictions  about  turning  the 
grindstone  was  understandably  cheer¬ 
ful  about  cranking  the  ice  cream. 
Round  and  round  and  round  one  fol¬ 
lowed  the  circle.  At  first  it  was  easy; 
one  could  hear  wooden  paddles  slosh¬ 
ing  the  cream  round  the  can.  Then 
after  the  cold  began  to  bite,  minute  by 
minute  the  turning  grew  harder.  Salty 
water  trickled  from  the  hole  near  the 
bottom  of  the  freezer;  from  time  to 
time  more  ice  and  salt  were  tamped  in 
with  a  short  piece  of  an  old  broom 
handle.  At  last,  when  it  seemed  as 
though  a  ten-year  older  couldn’t  possi¬ 
bly  make  another  round  with  the 
crank,  Father  would  miraculously  ap¬ 
pear  around  the  corner  of  the  shed. 

“I’ll  finish  it  up,”  he  would  say.  That 
was  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
operation.  In  one  certain  family,  every¬ 
one  gathered  around  while  Father  took 
off  some  of  the  ice,  carefully  wiped  the 
cover,  and  then  slowly  and  cautiously 
extracted  the  dasher.  That  was  a  lad’s 
reward  for  his  work,  and  looking 
backward  over  the  years,  it  was  re¬ 
markable  that  a  man  always  left 
enough  on  the  paddles  of  the  dasher 
so  a  boy  felt  amply  rewarded  for 
his  labors. 

Naturally,  there’s  only  one  way  to 
serve  ice  cream.  It  should  be  dipped 
out  with  a  big  iron  spoon  into  a-  soup 
plate.  Over  a  big  helping  o^the  cold 
smooth  delicious  material  one  should 
pour  a  cupful  and  a  half  of  crushed, 
dead-ripe  juicy  strawberries.  Two 
helpings  of  this,  plus  a  big  wedge  of 
Mother’s  triple-layer  chocolate  cake 
with  maple-flavored  frosting  made  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  ending  to  a 
Summer’s  day.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts 


JOHN  DEERE  M0DELH  SPREADER 


John 

Deere 


DO  A  BEAUTIFUL  JOB  of  crop 
in  your  garden  —  on  your  farm  — 
with  this  popular  3  H.P.  Bolens  HUSKI 
Gardener  Tractor.  Plow,  disc,  seed,  cul¬ 
tivate,  fertilize,  and  mow  —  easier, 
faster,  at  less  cost.  So  easy  to  use,  a 
boy  can  run  it.  All  the  implements 
and  tools  attached  in  a  minute's  time. 
Absolutely  essential  for  garden  or 
small  farm.  See  your  BOLENS  Dealer 
or  write  for  Illustrated  Folder. 

BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


men 


A  boy  or  girl 
can  operate  it 
— do  more  and 
better  work 
than  10 
with  hoes. 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick ; 
easy ;  far  better  for 
the  plants.  Rotating 
blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy 
the  weed  growth. 
“Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used.”  In  same 
operation  they  break 
up  the  clods  and 
crust,  aerate  soil, 
work  the  surface  into 
a  level  moisture-re¬ 
taining  mulch.  Gets 
close  to  the  plants ; 
has  leaf  guards.  In 
use  46  years.  New 
patented  filler  drum 
and  other  big  ad¬ 
vantages.  7  sizes. 
Labor  is  the  big 
problem.  Save 
time,  save  labor 
—  Write  today 
for  catalog  and 
direct  -  to  -  you 
prices. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  18,  David  City,  Neb. 


UGHTMINGPy^s 

PROTECT  All  Types  of  Structures  and  Trees 


Bolens  HUSKI 
2-WHEEL 
TRACTORS 


N  ERY  CORP. 
i 259-7  Park  St. 
Port  Washington 
Wi*. 


GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

You  will  receive  highest  market  price.  Price  Quoted 
if  you  wish.  Ship  at  once.  RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG. 

BELT.  BUTLER  CO. 

104  WEST  29th  St..  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


PREVENT  costly  lightning  flros  with  an  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  More  than  99%  efficient. 

Reduces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  local  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Also  Non.Rusting  Weather  Vanes. 

TUNE  IN  WGY 
6:30  A.M.  Weds. 


\c 


C/F&  Protection  Co.  Inc. 

DepLRN.  1 1  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


D|  ftplf  M  A  If  CP  Make  your  own  cement  or  cinder 
ULOvlv  lvlrVIVEiIVbiocks  with  our  simple,  efficient 
machine.  Price  only  $89.95.  Write  for  free  folder. 
RED  BIRD  CO..  INC.,  8ox  6  T.  Greenfield,  Mass. 
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i  In  Sunshine 


you  can  always  find  jobs  for 
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EST  ABLISHED  1838 

PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 

It  costs  less  to  own  a  busy  machine  .  .  .  and 
CUNNINGHAM  tools  are  built  to  keep 
busy.  They  are  rugged,  too,  for  heavy 
schedules  in  custom  work.  They  can  earn 
for  you  and  work  for  you. 

MOWER 

3 -foOt  variable  speed  sickle  bar 
type. . .  ideal  for  weed  control, 
yard  trimming,  fence  rows, 
many  other  jobs.  A  boy  can 
mow  up  to  2000  rods  a  day. 

GARDEN  TRACTORS 

Two  models,  with  plow,  culti¬ 
vator,  disc,  seeder  and  snow 
plow  attachments.  High  clear¬ 
ance,  clear  vision,  easy  hand¬ 
ling. 

SNOW  PLOW  (Attachment) 

Mounts  on  garden  tractors; 
plows  30-inch  strip  when 
angled;  suitable  for  light 
grading,  bull-dozing;  keeps 
tractor  busy  year  around. 


»  GARDEN  TILLER 

Power  steering  to  each, 
wheel  provides  easier  oper- 
ation  .  .  .  direct  motor-to- 
tine  drive  and  big  engine  as¬ 
sure  thorough  pulverizing. 

Write  for  FREE  folders  today.  Dept.  48- 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

Rochester  8,  New  York 


ROCKLAND 


l-V/AY 

PROGRAM 

for  BARNS  &  COWS 


NOW,  you  can  protect  BOTH  bams  and 
cows  from  ALL  flies  and  other  insects. 
Apply  ROCK-SPRAY  25%  DDT  Concen¬ 
trate  to  walls,  ceilings  and  screens.  Ef¬ 
fective  from  one  to  three  months.  Then, 
spray  KLEEN-KOW  directly  on  bows  and 
other  stock.  You’ll  enjoy  pleasant  clean 
barns  and  milk  room  and  quiet  cows. 
KLEEN-KOW,  long  used,  Is  now  forti¬ 
fied  with  !4%  DDT,  as  permitted 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Start  your  FLY-GONE  PROGRAM  NOW 
You’ll  also  want 


ROCKLAND  WEED  KILLER - 

Destroys  Poison  Ivy,  Wild  Honeysuckle,  obnoxious 
vines,  weeds  and  all  unwanted  grass. 


At  you*  dealer  or  write  Dept.  D 

THE  ROCKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO.  Inc., 


A  Farm  Problem  in  Maine — And  Everywhere 


Being  in  the  market  garden  business 
and  thus  having  some  spare  time  each 
year  during  late  Fall  and  early  Spring 
months,  it  has  been  my  custom  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  “go  visiting”  among  the 
farmers  at  these  seasons.  I  have  done 
this  because  I  like  farmers  and  I  love 
farming;  and  a  half-hour  or  a  half-day 
spent  in  talk  with  faraway  or  nearby 
neighbors  is  both  enlightening  and 
broadening.  However,  there  are  several 
things  seen  and  heard  on  my  recent 
trips  around  the  State  which  have  been 
pretty  discouraging  to  me,  since  they 
point  to  undeniable  deterioration  in 
farming  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Furthermore,  my  observations  lead  me 
to  believe  that  this  deterioration  is 
more  widespread  than  is  commonly 
believed,  and  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
York  County  alone,  and  possibly  not 
to  the  State  of  Maine. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  lack 
of  financial  return  causes  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  farming.  I  have  talked  with 
many  who  are  doing  well,  trained  men 
who  put  all  their  time  and  labor  onto 
their  farms  and  use  their  heads  in 
selling  their  products.  Such  men’s 
estates,  when  administered,  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  carpenters, 
builders  or  even  merchants.  Moreover, 
the  percentage  of  absolute  failure 
among  farmers  is  probably  less  than  in 
any  other  industry.  Judging  from  the 
healthy  number  of  Maine  farmers 
known  to  spend  their  winters  in 
Florida,  and  from  other  standards  of 
comparison,  one  must  conclude  that 
the  deterioration  of  this  State’s  farm 
industry  cannot  logically  be  laid  to  lack 
of  reasonable  return  on  investment. 

Then  why  is  the  situation  so  dis¬ 
couraging?  Well,  for  one  thing,  the 
population  of  the  State  of  Maine 
dropped  18,782  between  1940  and  1942. 
This  loss  of  possible  productive  power 
shows  a  continuance  of  a  wrong  trend, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our 
best  statesmen.  The  second  reason 
might  best  be  illustrated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing:  The  town  of  Buxton,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saco  River,  has  been  one 
of  the  best  grassland  towns  in  the' 
State.  In  the  old  days  of  working  oxen 
and  beef  cattle,  it  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  prosperous.  If  you  begin 
at  Route  4  at  Buxton  Lower  Corner 
and  take  the  road  to  West  Buxton, 
you  will  notice  that  about  every  house 
is  a  big  eight  to  12  room  house  built 
in  the  old  days  to  house  parents,  grand¬ 
parents,  and  from  eight  to  12  lusty 
children  and  two  or  three  hired  men. 
These  farms  did  support  them  in  the 
far  old  days  and  did  pay,  or  help  to 
pay,  for  innumerable  college  edu¬ 
cations.  Today,  if  you  call  at  those 
same  homes,  you  find  a  few  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  returned  veterans,  but 
most  of  them  are  occupied  by  two 
elderly  people  or  by  one  one  lone 
person.  The  young  folks  have  all  de¬ 
serted  the  places  and  have  gone  away, 
leaving  people  too  old  to  keep  up  the 
farms  in  these  days  when  labor  is  im¬ 
possible  to  find.  These  farms  should 
still  he  carrying  big  families  in  plenty, 
but  instead  are  largely  growing  up  to 
bushes.  So,  we  ask  ourselves,  why,  if 
they  could  support  and  bring  to  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  from  eight  to  12 
children  in  the  old  days,  they  cannot 
still  be  prosperous  business  ventures. 
How  came  they  to  be  deserted  by  this 
generation? 

For  our  third  example,  let  us 
take  a  part  of  the  hill  country  in  the 
town  of  Waterboro,  not  because  it  is 


an  exceptional  case,  but  because  it 
illustrates  an  even  worse  phase  of 
deterioration.  If  you  take  the  same 
Route  4  from  Buxton  Lower  Corner 
and  travel  towards  Sanford,  Maine,  you 
will  see,  after  you  come  into  the  town 
of  Waterboro,  two  or  three  country 
roads  leading  off  to  the  right  and  into 
the  Waterboro  hills.  Going  along  these 
hill  roads,  you  observe  well-laid  stone 
walls  on  either  side,  walls  which  once 
fenced  in  fields  or  pastures  and  within 
which  today  stand  trees  from  12  to  18 
inches  in  diameter.  You  will  pass 
gaping  cellarholes  where  once  stood 
homes.  You  will  see  farm  buildings, 
windowless  and  falling  down,  where 
once  families  lived  and  gained  a  liveli¬ 
hood;  and  after  you  have  ridden  some 
distance,  you  stop  to  count  up  and 
find  that  only  one  out  of  ten  of  those 
one-time  homes  is  tenanted  now.  We, 
who  have  lived  here  for  years,  know 
that  all  of  them  once  housed  families 
of  rugged  and  wholesome  boys  and 
girls.  They  are  rocky  farms,  yes,  but 
they  once  provided  a  living  for  large 
families.  Was  it  necessary  that  they 
should  have  gone  away  and  left  a  large 
fruit  growing  corporation  to  plant  some 
hundreds  of  acres  of  the  old  fields  to 
peaches?  Could  not  the  original  owners 
have  done  the  same  and  have  made  as 
much  money  by  staying  as  they  make 
and  save  in  the  places  where  they 
have  gone? 

These  are  the  questions  that  confront 
us  here  in  Maine.  On  careful  examin¬ 
ation  they  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
one  over-all  question;  What  is  the 
principal  problem  affecting  our  farm¬ 
ing  industry?  Always  remembering  the 
old  crack  made  by  outsiders  to  the 
effect  that  we  usually  have  three 
months  of  awful  poor  sledding  in  the 
Summer,  one  suspects  that  conditions 
facing  farmers  in  Maine  are  much  the 
same  as  in  some  of  the  New  England 
States,  not  to  say  many  sections  of  the 
entire  country.  We  buy  seeds  from  the 
same  seed  companies  as  do  farmers  in 
other  States.  We  buy  the  same  kind  of 
commercial  fertilizer  from  the  same  big 
fertilizer  companies,  and  we  haul  out 
the  same  kind  of  barn  manure  as  do 
farmers  in  New  York  State;  at  least, 
it  has  the  same  good  old  cow  smell. 
And  the  earth  we  dress  is  the  same 
God’s  good  earth  found  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  East,  or  was  before  we 
let  it  run  out  for  lack  of  being  worked. 
However,  the  things  here  mentioned 
are  not  all  there  is  to  farming;  there 
is  always  the  man,  the  human  element. 
Once  we  concede  that  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  may  be  at  fault,  then  our  princi¬ 
pal  problem,  as  related  to  farming, 
bears  a  new  kind  of  investigation.  Hav¬ 
ing  known  a  good  many  farmers  in 
my  State  and  having  studied  their 
farms  and  practices,  I  venture  to  pre¬ 
sent  three  major  parts  to  our  Maine 
problem,  all  of  them  human  problems — 
lack  of  faith,  lack  of  vision,  lack  of 
love. 

First,  lack  of  faith.  The  majority  of 
our  farmers  here  in  Maine  seem  to 
have  little  faith  in  farming.  They  buy 
or  inherit  a  farm.  They  plant  a  garden 
in  which  to  raise  vegetables  and  fruit 
used  in  the  home.  They  keep  a  few 
hens  to  lay  their  eggs  and  a  cow  or 
two  to  furnish  the  family  with  milk 
and  butter,  and  they  get  a  job  in  some 
mill  or  factory  or  doing  State  Highway 
work  to  earn  their  ready  money.  They 
sell  their  hay  standing  so  long  as  it 
is  worth  the  cutting  to  any  real  farmer, 
so  their  fields  run  out  and  soon  be¬ 


come  worthless.  Why  does  he  work 
at  two  jobs?  Because  he  has  no  faith 
that  he  can  earn  as  much  just  farm¬ 
ing.  Yet  if  he  looked  about  him  he 
would  see  quite  a  number  of  ’real 
farmers  near  at  hand  who  make  and 
who  have  much  more  than  he  earns  at 
both  farming  and  working  out.  I  know 
a  market  gardener  here  in  Maine  who 
sold  $4,000  worth  of  strawberries  from 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  in  1945.  As  they 
sold  at  a  little  better  than  50  cents  a 
quart  that  year,  he  must  have  taken 
8,000  boxes  from  his  plot,  and  you  all 
know  that  is  way  under  a  record  crop 
As  I  remember  it,  an  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  in  Massachusetts  has  produced 
something  like  13,000  boxes.  And  this 
was  only  one  of  this  gardener’s  crops. 
He  did  well  with  cauliflower,  slicing 
cucumbers,  melons  and  tomatoes. -I  have 
never  seen  his  income  tax  reports,  but 
I  suspect  his  net  would  interest  many 
city  business  men.  It  should  interest 
also  the  farmer  with  lack  of  faith.  To 
be  sure,  we  have  all  heard  about  the 
visitor  from  one  of  our  prairie  States 
who,  after  touring  Maine  and  noting 
its  rocky  and  ledgy  fields,  said:  “I 
don’t  see  why  anyone  would  farm  in 
Maine.  Why,  the  land  is  so  poor  that 
the  bones  are  actually  sticking  through 
the  hide.”  What  he  forgot  was  that 
the  record  wheat  yield  per  acre  is  not 
held  in  Illinois  or  Iowa  or  Ohio,  but 
is  still  held  by  Massachusetts  if  I  re¬ 
member  correctly.  And  what  we  all 
forget  is  that  when  God  made  our  good 
earth,  He  made  it  so  that  something 
will  grow  upon  every  acre,  provided 
that  acre  gets  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
water,  and  has  plenty  of  humus  in 
the  soil.  We  need  only  to  find  out  what 
that  acre  produces  most  naturally.  On 
the  coarse  sand  plains  of  our  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  farmers  made  little  success 
in  producing  hay  and  cattle  and  milk. 
Unfortunately,  we  wasted  ten  gener¬ 
ations  of  lives  before  we  discovered 
that  those  same  sandy  plains  would 
produce  $10,000,000  worth  of  blue¬ 
berries  every  year.  True,  much  Maine 
land  is  rocky  and  some  of  it  is  very 
frosty,  and  we  have  allowed  our 
Legislature  to  raise  most  of  the  State 
money  by  real  estate  taxes,  which 
binds  a  tremendous  burden  upon  farm¬ 
ers’  shoulders.  But  the  tax  evil  can 
be  remedied  as  soon  as  farmers  really 
get  together;  and  wherever  there  is 
a  bit  of  earth  between  the  rocks,  it  is 
still  strong  land  despite  neglect  and 
abuse,  whereas  prairie  land  which  has 
not  been  under  the  plough  half  as  long 
is  even  now  showing  signs  of  fatigue. 
Moreover,  we  have  the  finest  markets 
at  our  doors. 

Already  some  of  our  farmers  have 
ceased  ploughing  their  rockiest  fields 
every  year  and  have  set  out  apple 
orchards,  wjith.  a  (few  hundreds  of 
acres  of  peach  trees  in  some  sections. 
Maine  soil  and  Maine  climate  give  a 
richness  of  flavor  and  a  quality  to  both 
potatoes  and  apples  which  cannot  be 
duplicated  south  of  us.  Faith,  good 
salesmanship  and  a  good  advertising 
campaign  should  eventually  secure  for 
Maine  apples,  a  price  ten  per  cent 
above  the  market  for  the  same  variety 
and  grade  on  account  of  this  extra 
crispness  and  flavor.  To  be  sure,  some 
who  lack  faith  say  that  we  are  already 
producing  more  apples  than  we  can 
sell,  even  though  the  local  fruit  stores 
sell  Oregon  apples  of  a  poorer  quality 
and  every  year  get  a  higher  price  for 
them  than  we  ask.  R.  W.  Dow 

(To  be  Continued) 
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PREPARE  NOW 
for  next  winter’s  feed 

with  a  new  HARDER  SILO. 
Order  at  once  — famous 
Harder  white  pine  silos 
are  available  at  the 
present  time.  Write 
or  phone  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Specify  size 
’desired. 


THE  GLADIOLUS 

By  Forman  T.  McLean 

A  new  book  for  the  home  gardener. 

It  gives  essential  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture,  care,  hybridization,  and  current  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  gladiolus;  with  chapters  on 
its  history  and  development,  the  use  of 
the  gladiolus  for  decoration  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  on  the  table. 

n_!,a  in  OC  New  York  City  residents 
rnC04SA.AU  add  2%  for  Sales  Tax. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


!  !  Splash  Erosion  !  ! 

(Continued  from  Page  454) 

There  are  two  additional,  and  very 
important,  effects  of  soil  splash.  The 
first  of  these  is  shown  in  photograph 
No.  5  which  was  taken  near  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  after  a  heavy  rainstorm.  This 
field  has  a  very  gentle  slope;  there  are 
no  large  rills  or  gullies.  Between  each 
of  the  bean  rows  in  the  background,  up¬ 
hill  from  the  camera,  there  is  sterile, 
white  sand.  In  the  foreground,  just  in 
front  of  the  camera,  lies  the  organic 
matter,  which  is  the  very  life  of  the 
field,  and  which  has  already  been 
washed  out  of  the  sand  seen  between 


the  bean  rows  in  the  background.  This 
washing  out  of  the  fine  and  light  ma¬ 
terial  is  what  the  scientist  refers  to 
as  elutriation,  or  washing  off,  caused 
mostly  by  the  splashing  raindrops.  The 
raindrops  break  down  clods  of  crumbs 
of  soil.  The  fine  and  light  parts  of  the 
soil  materials  can  then  be  carried,  even 
by  surface  water  that  is  barely  mov¬ 
ing,  which  eventually  floats  them  down 
into  valley  bottoms,  and  finally  dropped 
out  of  the  flow  when  the  water  itself 
is  stored  in  some  pond  or  lake,  large  or 
small.  The  same  action  can  he  dupli¬ 
cated  by  dumping  a  bucket  of  soil  into 
a  washing  machine  and  washing  it.  The 
swirling  agitator  of  the  machine  may 


^noxo  —  i^y  oeaorooK  *  arms 
No.  5.  Example  of  “washing  off’3  process,  where  splashing  raindrops  have  broken 
j  down  clods  and  crumbs  of  soil,  as  shown  in  rear  of  rows . 


keep  the  water  almost  as  well  stirred 
up  as  do  splashing  raindrops  on  an 
open  field.  But  on  the  open  field  there 
will  be  runoff,  so  a  hose  must  be  turned 
into  the  machine  to  supply  enough 
water  to  keep  up  a  steady  overflow 
while  the  agitator  is  going.  This  over¬ 
flow  will  carry  the  fine  and  light  soil 
out  of  the  machine,  so  that  when  the 
machine  is  finally  stopped,  there  will 
be  nothing  left  in  the  bottom  but 
clean,  heavy  sand  and  stones.  During 
a  very  heavy  storm  on  a  bare  field, 
splashing  raindrops  may  stir  up  the 
surface  soil  and  agitate  the  surface 
water  to  such  an  extent  that  an  inch 
of  topsoil  over  an  entire  field  will  be 
washed,  or  elutriated.  This  explains 
why  soil  erosion  can  he  damaging  to 
almost  level  lands. 

The  second  important  effect  of  splash 
erosion  is  that  it  muddies  the  surface 
flow  and  tends  to  keep  the  soil  covered 
with  a  blanket  of  very  muddy  water. 
On  those  fields  where  raindrops  beat 
on  hare  ground,  they  often  splash  so 
much  soft  mud  into  the  surface  water 
that  it  seals  the  soil  surface.  Within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  beginning  ot 
rainfall,  the  pores,  through  which  the 
water  must  filter  into  the  soil,  may 
thus  become  completely  plugged  anci 
the  land  will  then  be  practically  water¬ 
proofed.  When  this  happens,  water  con¬ 
servation  ceases  and  excessive  runon 
begins,  thus  adding  to  flood  volume. 

Because  we  have  devised  some  ways 
to  study  splash  erosion  and  have 
learned  that  many  tons  of  soil  Per,ac£f 
can  be  splashed  by  a  single  heavy  storm, 
more  effective  ways  must  now  be  louna 
to  control  its  action.  Splash  erosion  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  we 
have  to  cope  with  in  our  soil  and  watex 
conservation  work. 
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Easy  Silage  Making 


Donald  Dann  drives  the  tractor  on  the  corn  chopper  while  Delos  Dann  gets  the 
cut  corn  in  his  homemade  trailer  dump  box. 


James  Dann  starts  a  load  of  chopped  corn  into  the  blower.  After  that,  gravity 


does  the 

It  is  possible  in  these  modern  days 
to  make  silage  without  the  backache 
that  comes  from  loading  bundles  of 
corn  on  wagons  in  the  field  and  un¬ 
loading  these  same  bundles  at  the  silo. 
Members  of  the  Dann  family,  Donald, 
Gerald  and  Laurence,  brothers,  and 
Delos,  Laurence’s  son,  all  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  town  of  Veteran,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  have  proved  this  statement. 
By  using  machinery,  they  make  silage, 
many  tons  of  it,  each  year  with  little 
hand  work. 

For  years  the  Danns  exchanged  work 
among  themselves  and  with  the  neigh¬ 
bors  at  silo  filling  time.  Corn  was  cut 
with  a  corn  binder,  loaded  on  wagons 
by  hand,  and  fed  into  a  cutter  box  to 
be  cut  and  blown  into  the  silo.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Danns  decided  to  try  a 
plan  that  would  do  away  with  most  of 
the  hand  work.  A  single  row  corn 
harvester-field  chopper  was  purchased, 
also  a  blower  and  a  second-hand  dump 
truck.  Two,  two-wheeled  trailer  dump 
boxes  to  be  drawn  behind  tractors  were 
made  at  home.  These  boxes  hold  two 
to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  green  chopped 
corn. 

When  filling  silos,  one  man  runs  the 
tractor  and  one  the  chopper;  three 
drive  the  trucks  and  trailer  dump 
boxes,  one  works  at  the  blower,  and 
one  in  the  silo.  With  this  outfit  and 
five  or  six  men,  the  Danns  fill  silos  as 
fast  as  formerly  they  were  filled  with 
H  men  and  five  teams.  There  is  no 
heavy  lifting  as  there  was  when  the 
corn  was  bound  and  then  loaded  on 


Electric  Fan  for  Dairy  Barn 

Frank  Kabes  of  Chemung,  N.  Y.,  is 
pleased  with  his  dairy  barn  ventilation 
system.  The  ventilating  is  done  by  an 
18-inch  fan  near  the  ceiling  on  one 
side  of  his  barn.  He  keeps  some  25 
nead  of  cows.  His  dairy  stable  is  warm, 
double  boarded  with  building  paper 
between  the  boards.  Before  installing 
me  fan  system,  moisture  collected  on 
tne  walls  and  ceilings,  even  on  the 
floors.  Odors  were  strong.  The  stable 
could  be  ventilated  only  by  opening 
windows  or  by  leaving  the  hay  chute 
ei*Pty,  and  all  these  caused  drafts. 

with  the  installed  fan  the  air  can  be 
changed  at  any  time  by  turning  it  on, 
nii  e  ^an  can  be  controlled  automati- 

ki'  When  the  humidity  of  the 
stable  reaches  a  certain  degree,  the  fan 
starts.  The  dairy  stable  is  always  dry 
now.  There  are  no  direct  drafts  while 
t  is  being  ventilated,  and  stable  odors 
been  eliminated.  In  warm 
weather,  when  cows  coming  into  the 
f  roake  it  uncomfortably  warm,  the 
ic?uCan  ,be  .used  to  cool  the  stable.  Mr. 
hMifvi-  believes  that  his  cows  are 
•fw  tv!er  because  they  are  more  com- 
ortable,  and  he  feels  that  he  has  less 


unloading. 
to  wagons. 

On  level  fields  with  average  sized 
corn,  the  chopper  can  be  drawn  at 
eight  miles  per  hour.  The  chopped  corn 
is  blown  into  a  truck  or  trailer  dump 
box  driven  along  beside  the  chopper. 
When,  the  truck  is  loaded,  it  is  driven 
to  the  silo  where  it  is  slowly  dumped 
into  the  blower.  By  dumping  it  slowly, 
not;  much  corn  is  scattered  on  the 
ground  and  there  is  little  to  clean  up. 
It  takes  three  to  four  minutes  to  un¬ 
load  a  load  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half  tons.  Twelve  to  15  acres  of 
corn  can  be  put  in  the  silo  in  one 
eight-hour  day,  which  is  making  silage 
fast.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  saved  with 
this  system.  Fve  men  plus  the  ma¬ 
chinery  do  the  work  of  14  men  and 
five  teams  of  horses  with  wagons.  When 
their  own  silos  are  filled,  silo  filling  for 
the  Danns  is  over  except  for  the  custom 
work  they  do  for  other  farmers  in  the 
community. 

The  value  of  this  outfit  comes  from 
the  labor  and  time  it  saves.  It  is  some¬ 
what  more  expensive  to  own  than  the 
ensilage  cutter  box-corn  binder  combi¬ 
nation.  The  corn  harvester  and  blower, 
new,  cost  nearly  $1,800  compared  to 
the  $800  for  a  corn  binder  and  cutter 
box.  Besides,  the  homemade  trailers  and 
dump  truck  cost  more  than  horse- 
drawn  wagons  would  cost.  However, 
the  Danns  believe  that  the  saving  in 
time  used  in  filling  their  silos  will  in 
a  few  years  make  up  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  of  equipment  used. 

E.  C.  Grant 


trouble  with  all  cattle  sicknesses  includ¬ 
ing  mastitis. 

The  fan  was  economical  to  install, 
and  cheap  to  use.  e.  g.  c. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

Twelve  hundred  people  filled  the 
Earlville  sale  pavilion  on  June  16  to 
see  63  choice  registered  Holsteins  from 
50  different  herds  taken  by  38  buyers. 
This  was  the  fifth  “Super  Duper”  an¬ 
nual  June  sale,  as  well  as  the  209th 
in  the  Earlville  series.  Cattle  from  four 
States  and  Canada  passed  through  the 
ring  at  the  following  averages:  19  cows 
at  $935;  eight  bulls  at  $906;  27  bred 
heifers  at  $624  and  nine  open  heifers 
at  $580.  The  top  cow  of  the  sale,  $3,800, 
was  from  J.  M.  Holoran,  Monroe,  N.  Y., 
to  Butterfly  Farms.  She  was  the  high¬ 
est  priced  female  ever  in  an  Earlville 
sale.  j.  r.  p. 


A  cricket  in  the  field  will  eat  its 
own  weight  in  about  16  hours;  but  a 
cricket  on  the  hearth  may  go  hungry. 
Nevertheless  we  have  known  a  cricket 
to  live  indoors  for  weeks  in  the  Fall 
and  be  quite  cheerful  about  it. 


Pittcide  is  granular  and  free-flow¬ 
ing.  Dissolves  readily  in  water 
to  make  available  chlorine  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  strength  you  need  to 
maintain  high  sanitary  standards. 
Use  for  pre-milking  disinfection  of 
cows,  for  sterilizing  milking  equip¬ 
ment,  containers,  coolers,  bottles, 
for  general  sanitation  'around 
,  .  bams  and  milk  houses.  Pittcide’s 

>  chlorine  action  means  swift,  sure  bacteria  destruction. 

L  Packed  in  the  red-capped,  easy  pouring  1%  lb.  bottles,  12  per  case, 
k  Write  for  literature  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  supplier. 

Dealers  are  invited  to  write  regarding  the  sale  of  Pittcide. 


COLUMBIA 


CHEMICALS 


PI1  1  SBURGH  1  LATE  GLASS  COMPANY  •  COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Bellerield,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Chicago  •  Bostcn  v  St.  Louis  ♦  Pittsburgh  •  New  York  •  Cincinnati  •  Cleveland 
Philadelphia  •  Minneapolis  •  Charlorie  •  San  Francisco 


The  World  s  Finest  Silos 


KoroK,  a  Craine  development,  has  produced  what 
dairymen  call  “the  world’s  finest  silos."  KoroK 
silos  are  built  of  the  most  durable  materials  ever 
used  in  silo  construction — vitrified  tile  and  steel. 
No  mortar. ..no  cement.  Acid-rust-rot-proof. 
Frost  resistant.  Built  for  permanent  service  ...  a 
minimum  of  repairs  —  something  to  think  about 
for  the  future. 

Write  us  now  for  complete  information  on  the 
soundest  silo  investment  — a  handsome  Craine 
KoroK. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TripiewalL 


CRAINE 

ZteZZ&t  Zruiltr 

SILOS 


The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  time, 
labor,  and  moneysaver. 

CRAINE,  INC 

727  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


POWER  FEED  UP  and  DOWN 


Patents 

Pending 


Jigs 

a  thousand  holes  a 
day.  Strictly  a  pow¬ 
er  feed  and  a  power 
lift.  No  hand  crank¬ 
ing  —  tractor  does 
all  the  work.  Fin¬ 
ger-tip  control.  No  other  like  it.  High 
speed  auger  with  two  spirals  and  two 
cutting  lips.  Eliminates  the  hard  work 
connected  with  post  hole  digging.  A  woman  can 
operate  as, easy  as -a  man.  Folds  back  quickly  for 
driving  through  barn  doors  and  under  trees.  Digs 
straight  holes  on  .hills.  Plenty  of  profits  doing  cus¬ 
tom  work.  SOLD  ONLY  DIRECT  TO  THE  USER. 
Write  for  FREE  details  and  rock  bottom  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  4-777  Elra  St,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


GREENHOUSE  $370 


Comes  in  sections  for  easy  assem¬ 
bly  with  bolts  and  screws.  10  by  13 
feet  shown,  is  all  ready  to  put  up 
on  foundation  prepared  by  you. 
Your  .house  heating  system  may  be 
extended  for  the  greenhouse.  Other 
models  for  the  home  garden  from 
$158.  Also  larger  sizes  for  the  farm 
from  $669.  State  if  wanted  for  home 
or  business.  Write  for  Catalog. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

Irvington  91,  N.  Y.  Dos  Plaines  91,  III. 


ORIVT  PREA55EMBLED 

UllLT  I  Jne  GREENHOUSE 


SAVE  MONEY 
INCREASE  CROPS 
END  FARM  PESTS 
REDUCE  LABOR 

Write  for  FREE  booklet.  Tell3  how  others  from  every 
state  have  profited  using  inexpensive  agricultural  and 
household  chemical  products.  EASY.  Send  today  for 
unusual  catalog  and  complete  information. 

CHAPMAN- GILBERT  CO. 

830  W.  IVY,  SAN  DIEGO  1,  CALIFORNIA 


FIRE  AND  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

HALE  Unused  centrifugal  type  pumps — 500  gallons 
per  minute  capacity — 414  inch  screen  intake  outlets  for 
2  or  214  inch  hose  or  pipe.  Powered  by  Chrysler 
water  cooled  engine  complete  with  starter,  generator 
and  instrument  panel.  Mounted  on  skids  or  2  wheel 
trailer.  Write  for  prices. 

IGOE  MOTORS,  INC., 

73  Washington  Ave.,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


FENCING  rorVH°„DB 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing.  Poul- 
Ify  Fenclngand  Netting.  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics.  Field  Fence. 
Barbed  Wire.  Steel  Posts.  Elec- 
Wic  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
..  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fencing.  Hurdle  Fences. 
>l>atcs.  Other  Farm  Values. 

arnold-dain  corp. 

BOX  18,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


My  “Concrete  Block  Homes  Manual" 

Shows  you  how  to  build  a  new  house  economically 
from  materials  easily  available.  Get  this  valuable 
manual  by  mailing  $1.00  today. 

H.  C.  LIGHTFOOT.  Dept.  I,  RICHBORO,  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  cur  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


American  Food  Exports 

THE  tremendous  shipments  of  food  that  this 
country  has  been  making  to  foreign  lands 
are  little  short  of  miraculous.  For  the  year 
just  ended  June  30,  18 Vz  million  long  tons  of 
food  have  been  exported;  which  is  exactly 
41,440,000,000  pounds,  the  largest  amount  of 
food  ever  shipped  from  one  country  in  a  single 
year. 

At  the  top  of  this  export  list  stand  the  food 
grains — nearly  16%  million  tons  in  all.  There 
were  shipments  of  393  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  170  million  bushels  of  corn,  oats, 
barley,  rye  and  grain  sorghums,  and  785 
million  pounds  of  rice.  Dairy  products  exports 
came  to  493  thousand  tons,  fats  and  oils  233 
thousand,  meat  224  thousand,  and  all  other 
foods,  including  fruits  vegetables,  eggs,  and 
fish,  close  to  2%  million  tons. 

As  is  only  proper,  the  government  report 
gives  full  credit  to  the  energy  and  ability  of 
the  American  farmer  for  his  part  in  this 
tremendous  achievement  of  production.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  calls  on  him  to 
repeat  his  performance  through  the  coming 
year.  Whether,  this  is  humanly  possible,  re¬ 
mains  very  much  to  be  seen.  Naturally,  every 
one  is  deeply  concerned  over  the  millions 
throughout  the  world  who  are  destitute  and 
starving,  victims  of  the  war  and  postwar  dis¬ 
turbances;  and  every  one,  with  true  Christian 
spirit,  wants  to  help  all  he  can. 

All,  therefore,  that  the  American  farmer 
can  do  to  keep  up  food  production,  he  will  do, 
and  willingly.  In  return, -he  merely  asks  that 
the  general  public  recognize  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  him — machine  and  labor 
shortages,  soaring  feed  prices,  and  poor  crop 
weather.  For  none  of  these  is  he  in  any  way 
responsible.  So,  when  food  prices  continue 
high  through  the  coming  months,  let  it  not 
be  heard  from  anyone,  in  government,  in 
labor,  or  most  of  all  in  industry,  that  the 
farmer  is  the  cause  of  it  all. 


Along  the  Milk  Front 

THE  producer  referendum  on  the  latest 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Milk  Market¬ 
ing  Order  is  being  held  this  week  and  next 
week.  Ballots  have  already  been  mailed  out 
to  producers  and  co-operatives  and,  to  be 
valid  in  the  final  count,  must  be  returned  to 
the  Market  Administrator’s  office  in  New 
York  City  not  later  than  July  26.  The  principal 
amendment  has  to  do  with  the  pricing  of 
Class  1-A  milk  from  August  through  next 
February.  It  provides  a  minimum  price  of 
$4.58  a  cwt.  for  August,  and  $5.02  from 
September  through  December;  for  January  not 
less  than  44  cents  under  the  December  price, 
and  for  February  not  less  than  44  cents  under 
the  January  price. 

Rigged  by  a  bloc  voting  system  where  pro¬ 
ducers  are  deprived  of  exercising  and  register¬ 
ing  their  own  independent  judgment,  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  this,  and  the  other 
amendments,  will  be  approved.  They  will  not 
however,  solve  the  producers’  problem,  even 
temporarily,  because  the  prices  do  not  meet 
present  production  costs  and  will  certainly  fall 
far  short  of  milk  production  costs  this  Fall  and 
Winter.  These  Class  I-A  prices  of  $4.58  and 


$5.02  should,  therefore,  be  used  only  for  their 
expressed  purpose  and  no  other  —  as  a  floor 
price  at  which  bargaining  begins,  not  as  a 
ceiling  with  all  bargaining  automatically 
eliminated.  Meanwhile,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  substituting  the  present 
pricing  system,  which  has  worked  only  for  the 
dealers,  with  a  farmers’  cost  of  production 
plan.  The  Mutual  Co-operative  of  Independent 
Producers  has  petitioned  for  a  hearing  on  such 
a  plan.  Every  dairyman  should  lend  a  hand 
by  writing  to  Washington  and  Albany  and  de¬ 
manding  that  such  a  hearing  be  held  without 
further  delay. 


Faith  Begets  Faith 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  children  like  to 
measure  up  to  the  standard  we  set  for 
them.  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  this 
to  be  true.  For  many  years  I  have  worked  with 
them  and  learned  to  trust  them.  They  have 
handled  thousands  of  dollars  for  me,  paid 
bills,  bought  stamps  and  bonds,  run  errands, 
and  deposited  money  for  me.  Not  a  penny  was 
ever  missing  from  the  thousands  which  they 
handled,  and  often  extra  money  was  returned. 
I  have  met  thousands  of  children  and  I  could 
have  chosen  over  95  per  cent  for  these 
missions  of  trust. 

It  works  with  grownups  too.  I  operate  a 
small  New  England  farm  growing  small 
fruits,  sweet  corn,  melons,  etc.,  to  supply  local 
and  roadside  trade.  Most  of  my  roadside  sales 
have  been  handled  by  a  young  lady  on  a 
liberal  commission  basis.  I  must  admit  that 
our  business  relations  have  been  most  un¬ 
orthodox.  Over  a  period  of  years  she  has  sold 
hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  farm  products. 
At  no  time  have  I  ever  kept  any  records  and 
at  no  time  have  I  felt  that  a  penny  has  been 
misappropriated.  To  me  it  has  been  an  honest 
exchange  of  faith.  How  do  I  know  I  haven’t 
been  cheated?  I  am  in  no  position  to  prove 
that  I  haven’t  except  in  a  general  way.  I  have 
a  fair  knowledge  of  values  and  have  never 
feared  to  continue  in  this  unusual  business 
relationship.  This  I  shall  continue  to  do  until 
something  tells  me  I  am  wrong.  Most  people 
like  to  be  found  doing  the  right  thing. 

Of  course  L  cannot  recommend  that  farmers 
go  blindly  into  business  relationships.  You 
need  to  know  your  customers.  I  might  add, 
however,  that  faith  begets  faith,  and  honest  is 
as  honest  does.  We  would  be  surprised,  I  think, 
how  often  a  measure  of  confidence  is  recipro¬ 
cated  a  hundredfold.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
exchange  of  faith  be  mutual.  If  tried  blindly, 
you  would  often  get  cheated,  good  and  plenty 
no  doubt.  There  are  always  black  sheep  around 
and  you  must,  at  the  price  of  regret,  learn  to 
recognize  them.  I  still  believe  as  one  of 
America’s  good  writers  did: 

“Life  pays  in  kind,  blow  for  blow; 

Hate  for  hate,  song  for  song, 

And  love  for  love.” 

It  has  worked  for  me.  e.  a.  w. 


Farm  and  Home  Safety 

ON  the  farm  there  is  really  no  such  thing 
as  being  “safe  at  home.”  Farming  is  one 
of  the  most  hazardous  occupations  in  the 
world.  Working  with  livestock  and  their  un¬ 
predictable  reactions  is  an  ever-present  men¬ 
ace,  and  there  is  the  constant  danger  of  in¬ 
jury  from  working  with  farm  equipment  and 
tools.  These  and  many  other  accidents  possi¬ 
ble  in  or  around  the  home  itself  can  result 
in  permanent  injury  and  tremendous  loss. 

This  year  “National  Farm  and  Home  Safety 
Week”  is  being  observed  from  July  20  through 
July  26.  This  does  not  mean  that  only  in  the 
coming  week  should  precautions  be  observed. 
Every  week  in  the  year  should  be  farm  and 
home  safety  week.  The  special  significance  to 
the  setting  aside  of  this  one  w#ek  is  to  focus 
our  attention  on  the  problem  and  then  take 
careful  inventory  of  all  the  risks  and  hazards 
that  confront  us  every  minute  on  the  farm. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  young 
folks  make  a  list  of  all  the  possible  accidents 
they  can  think  of,  with  their  causes,  and  then 
have  them  see  how  many  of  these  can  be  cor¬ 
rected.  No  doubt  some  of  them  will  need  the 
attention  of  the  older  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  too.  If  every  member  of  the  farm  family 
took  steps  to  prevent  some  one  thing  or  factor 
which  could  cause  an  accident  or  accom¬ 
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plished  the  removal  of  one  hazard,  it  would 
be  a  great  help. 

Item  No.  1  on  every  list  might  well  be _ 

never  trust  a  bull,  no  matter  how  gentle  he 
is  or  may  appear. 


Sen.  Young  on  Food  Commission 

THE  place  of  Senator  Isaac  Mitchell,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  who  recently  resigned  from 
the  N.  Y.  State  Food  Commission,  has  been 
filled  by  Senator  Fred  A.  Young,  Lewis  County. 

The  selection  is  an  excellent  one.  Fred 
Young  has  had  long  legislative  and  political 
experience  at  Albany  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  milk  problem  in  all  its 
angles.  Equally  important,  he  hails  from  the 
dairy  country  and  knows  and  appreciates  the 
producer’s  point  of  view. 

We  wish  the  Senator  the  best  of  luck.  He 
will  need  it,  and  he  will  also  have  to  put  on 
his  fighting  togs  to  get  the  Commission  moving 
on  its  investigation  of  the  milk  price  spread. 
This  has  been  pushed  around  now  for  a  full 
year  and  not  only  has  nothing  been  done,  but 
there  isn’t  even  the  slightest  indication  that 
anything  is  going  to  be  done.  Dairymen  will 
be  looking  to  Senator  Young  to  find  out  why, 
and  to  go  on  fast  from  there. 


New  York  Fruit  Crop 

NOW  that  sugar  is  off  the  ration  list,  house¬ 
wives  are  busy  with  fruit  and  berry  can¬ 
ning.  Although  frost  slightly  damaged  the 
New  York  State  crop  of  sweet  cherries,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  production  will 
be  nearly  double  that  of  last  year.  The  sour 
cherry  crop  suffered  more  from  late  frost  than 
sweet  cherries,  and  as  a  consequence,  will  be 
about  3,000  tons  less  than  the  usual  average 
of  about  19  thousand  tons.  Peach  prospects 
point  to  a  crop  of  a  million  and  a  half  bushels 
in  New  York,  which  is  13  per  cent  less  than 
last  year  but  nine  per  cent  above  the  10 -year 
average.  The  set  of  pears  has  been  irregular 
this  year,  but  pear  production  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole  is  expected  to  be  above  average. 
Although  the  bloom  of  apples  was  one  of  the 
latest  on  record,  the  commercial  crop  in  this 
State  for  1947  is  expected  to  be  slightly  above 
the  normal  average  of  about  15  million  bushels. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  $1.00  as  payment  of 
renewal  subscription  for  a  term  of  three  years  be¬ 
ginning  September  1947.  I  believe  that  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  your  subscription  records  will  reveal  that 
this  subscription  had  its  beginning,  including  that 
of  my  father’s,  William  H.  Reber,  in  1885  or  ’86,  and 
since  then,  with  possibly  a  period  of  a  very  few 
years,  it  has  been  read  by  me  with  much  interest. 
Every  issue  is  awaited  anxiously  and  is  read  care¬ 
fully. 

Your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  milk  producers  largely 
explain  my  interest.  It  has  been  my  hope  and 
prayer  that  your  efforts  to  secure  for  the  producer 
the  privilege  of  determining  the  price  of  his  own  milk 
would  result  successfully.  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  objective  has  not  yet  been  attained.  That  this 
privilege  is  denied  the  producer  impresses  me  as 
one  of  the  most  absurd  facts  in  our  economic  life. 
The  reason  for  it  is  the  great  power  wielded  by  the 
enormous  wealth  of  the  distributor.  This  can  only 
be  overcome  by  united  effort  of  the  producers  in 
every  area  directed  by  intelligent,  competent  and 
aggressive  leadership.  f.  m.  R. 

Northumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

Brevities 

“A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to  his  children’s 
children.”  Prov.  13:22. 

One  tree  can  make  a  million  matches,  but  one 
match  can  destroy  a  million  trees.  Before  leaving  the 
picnic  or  camping  grounds,  it  is  a  good  precaution 
to  take  a  final  look  and  be  sure  the  fire  is  out. 

A  rubber  jar  ring  which  is  to  be  used  for  canning 
should  quickly  spring  back  to  its  original  shape, 
when  it  has  been  creased  in  half  and  pressed  firmly 
between  the  fingers. 

For  cabbage  that  bursts  open  from  good  growing 
weather  and  soil  conditions,  try  twisting  the  head 
a  quarter  to  a  half  a  turn.  This  breaks  the  loose 
part  of  the  roots  and  causes  a  check  on  the  rapid 
growing  of  the  plant. 

White  turkey  feathers  are  finding  a  ready  sale  at 
good  prices  for  use  in  the  women’s  clothing  and 
millinery  trade.  In  order  to  obtain  best  prices,  the 
tail  and  wing  feathers  should  be  packaged  separate 
from  the  body  feathers. 

Roses  that  are  cut  during  the  late  afternoon  will 
keep  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  those  cut  in 
the  early  morning.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there 
are  more  carbohydrates  in  the  leaves  and  stems  ai 
the  close  of  a  sunny  day. 

Raindrops  can  fall  with  enough  force  to  cause  a 
greaf  loss  of  valuable  top  soil.  This  is  known  a 
“splash  erosion”  and  its  seriousness  is  only  becom¬ 
ing  realized.  Suitable  use  of  mulches  and  coy 
crops  are  good  preventives.  A  complete  discussiui 
of  this  problem  is  given  on  page  454  of  this  issu  . 
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How/  LIFE  INSURANCE 
EXPERTS  PROVE  THAT 


FOR  THE  first  time  in  history,  the 
scientific  methods  used  by  life 
insurance  companies  in  computing 
rates  have  been  put  to  work  in  figur¬ 
ing  out  life-expectancy  tables  for 
Ford  Trucks. 

4,967,000  Trucks  Studied  .  .  . 

Wolfe,  Corcoran  and  Linder,  lead¬ 
ing  New  York  life  insurance  actu¬ 
aries,  assembled  the  records  of  all 
trucks  of  the  five  sales  leaders  regis¬ 
tered  from  1933  through  1941  .  .  . 
4,967,000  trucks  in  all.  Then  they 
prepared  truck  life-expectancy  tables 
in  exactly  the  same  way  that  they 
prepare  human  life-expectancy 
tables  for  life  insurance  companies. 

Ford  Trucks  On  Top! 

The  result?  Ford  Trucks  Last 
Longer!  Up  to  19.6%  longer  than 


What  Longer  Truck  Life  Means  to 
You  ...  Why  It  Pays  to  Wait  for  a 
New  Ford  Truck! 


It  stands  to  reason  the  longer  you  use 
truck,  the  less  it  costs  to  own.  That 
why  longer-lived  Ford  Trucks  are  tt 
top  truck  value.  And,  logically.  For 
longevity  means  lower  maintenant 
costs  . . .  less  time  in  the  shop.  It  meat 
more  unused  miles  when  you’re  read 
to  trade,  and  a  better  trade-in.  Yes,  ac 
way  you  look  at  it,  you’ll  get  more  true 
or  your  money  with  a  Ford  Truck 
because  Ford  Trucks  last  longer! 


The  life-expectancy  of  a  Ford  Truck  is: 

13.1%  longer  than  that  of  Truck  "B" 

3.2%  longer  than  that  of  Truck  "C" 

7.6%  longer  than  that  of  Truck  "D" 

19.6%  longer  than  that  of  Truck  "E" 

OFFICIAL  ACTUARIAL  CERTIFICATE 

Based  on  the  application  of  sound  and  accepted  actuarial 
methods  to  the  actual  experience  as  measured  by  truck 
registrations,  we  hereby  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
accompanying  table  fairly  presents  the  relative  life-expect¬ 
ancy  of  the  trucks  involved. 

WOLFE,  CORCORAN  AND  UNDER 
Life  Insurance  Actuaries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FORD  TRUCKS 
LAST  LBKGiR! 


the  other  4  sales  leaders!  Why  is  this 
true?  Because  Ford  Trucks  are  built 
stronger.  They’re  builtto  last  longer! 
That  extra  life  that’s  put  into  Ford 
Trucks  comes  from  Ford  experience 
in  building  more  trucks  than  any 
other  manufacturer.  Ford  knows 
how  to  build  trucks  that  last 
longer! 

See  your  Ford  Dealer 
today.  See  the  life-expect¬ 
ancy  charts.  You’ll  see 
why  it’ll  pay  you  to  place 
your  order  for  a  Ford  .  .  . 
the  truck  that  lasts  longer! 


•  •  • 
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By  far  the  safest,  smoothest  action 
you  ever  saw!  The  famous  Ameri¬ 
can  Pulsator  now  powered  by 
“Spring-Life”  metal  bellows.  So 
gentle  there’s  no  harm  to  tissues 
even  though  machine  is  left  oper¬ 
ating  longer  than  usual.  Safe  to 
use  on  first-calf  heifers.  Many 
other  improvements.  Air  -  tight 
claw  prevents  vacuum  leakage 
when  suction  cups  are  removed.  No 
oiling.  Absolute  speed  control  after 
suction  rate  is  set  —  and  unaffected 
by  temperature. 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR 
Utility  Electric  Bench  Model 

A  streamlined,  compact  separator  — 
simply  designed,  for  efficient  operation. 
Complete  unit — no  power  attachment 
or  belt — just  plug  in,  and  skim  up  to 
175  quarts  an  hour.  Small  enough  for 
one  cow,  large  enough  for  five.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  to  us. 

Certain  Areas  Open  for  Jobbers  and  Dealers 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  INC. 


Box  469 


Bainbridge,  New  York 


FEET  HURT? 


PAIN 

LESS 


WEAK. 

ARCHES 


Scientific  con¬ 
struction  re¬ 
lieves  painful 
pressure  by 
cushioning  — 
(A)  Corns,  <B) 
Metatarsal  Cal¬ 
louses.  <C> 
Weak  Arches, 
(D)  Sore  Heels 


s 

FOOT-RITE  BRINGS  V 
PROMPT  RELIEF  OR  NO  PAY 

Why  suffer  any  longer  from 
tired  aching,  painnu  feet  be¬ 
cause  of  weak  arches.  Why 
endure  the  misery  of  corns,  cal¬ 
louses.  sore  heels?  Send  right 
now  for  Foot -Bite  Cushion 
Comfort  Insoles.  They're  really 
wonderful.  Light,  spongy,  air- 
ventilated,  they  protect  and 
cushion  your  feet  from  toe  to 
heel — take  pressure  off  corns, 
callouses,  absorb  walking  jars, 
help  support  weak  arches — take 
your  mind  off  your  feet.  Sold 
on  this  absolute  money  back 
guarantee.  If  not  delighted 
after  using  30  days  you  get 
your  money  back.  Send  No 
Money.  Just  name,  address, 
shoe  size  and  whether  man  or 
woman.  Pay  postman  $1.98 
plus  postage  and  C.  O.  D.  or 
send  cash  with  order  and  we 
pay  all  postal  charges. 

FOOT-RITE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

3560  BROADWAY,  Dept.  J  -4 
Nnw  Ytrk  31,  N.~Y. 
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SILO 

PRESERVATIVE 

for  every  kind  of  silo.  Makes  in¬ 
side  walls  acid-proof  and  air¬ 
tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at 
your  farm  supply  dealer. 

Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  Inc. 

Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


has  , 

OVER  100 

FARM 

.USES 


i  6%  Kerosene  949g  Air 

Today  for  large 
I  USES  for  this 

Labor/xSaving  Tool 


Rn5  QUAKEPTOWN.  PA 


PH  A  INC  Tractor,  Truck,  Bead  Grader,  Bus.  Write 
Ln/VliliJ  for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 


StsalKratt 


. — -  see  your 

LUMBER  DEALER 


The  cost  is  low  .  .  .  the  upkeep  is  negligible. 
And  you  hove  an  easily-operated,  powerful 
tractor-— used  with  Plow,  Disc  Harrow,  Culti¬ 
vator,  Spike  Tooth  Harrow  and  Snow  Plow. 
Write  us  for  the  complete  detalls.t  * 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP^hopac.h.Y. 


NEW  KOHLER  FARM  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

Powered  by  4  cylinder  Kohler  water  cooled  4  H.P. 
engine  at  1200  H.  P.  M.  Model  1M21-A,  1500 
watts,  115V.  A.  C.  13  Amp.  per  term,  single 
phase,  60  cycle.  Plants  are  complete,  ready  to  run 
with  spare  parts  and  tools.  Includes  gas  tank,  fuel 
lines,  muffler  and  pipe.  Electric  switch  box. 
Write  For  Prices. 

IGOE  MOTORS,  INC., 

73  Washington  Ave.,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 

In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  women  who 
enjoy  meeting  people.  Sell  subscriptions 
in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time 
basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Fanners  for  52  Years. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7  x  9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Many  desirable  breeding  cows  are  positive  to  the  blood  test  for  Bang’s  disease, 
and  are  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed  under  the  test  and  slaughter  plan.  This 
good  milking  Shorthorn  cow,  Princess  Emily,  is  owned  by  Nelson  Cande  ( hold - 
ing)  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.  She  was  vaccinated  for  Bang’s  disease  as  a 
calf  and  is  negative  to  the  blood  test;  however,  her  dam,  Duke’s  Patience,  was 
never  vaccinated  and  although  she  has  remained  positive  all  her  life,  now  17 
years  old,  she  will  soon  drop  her  13 th  calf. 


the  ability  to  fight  the  disease  and 
probably  have  a  lifetime  of  usefulness 
ahead  of  them. 

Today  we  are  divided  into  two 
camps.  In  one  are  the  breeders  who 
want  to  breed  from  their  best  cows  to 
improve  their  herds,  and  to  ship  their 
surplus  interstate  with  a  minimum  of 
red  tape.  In  the  other  are  the  authori¬ 
ties,  with  different  rules  for  the  most 
States,  still  trying  to  put  over  the  idea 
that  a  cow  positive  to  the  blood  test 
is  a  menace  to  public  health.  I  came  to 
my  present  place  at  Flintstone  Farm  in 
1917.  Here  was  a  herd  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  infected  with  both 
tuberculosis  and  Bang’s  and  under  the 
control  of  one  of  the  first  veterinarians 
to  specialize  in  diseases  of  breeding 
animals.  As  I  look  back,  I  can  see 
what  a  blessing  vaccination  would  have 
been  to  that  herd.  Out  of  $56,000  worth 
of  foundation  cattle  purchased  in  two 
years,  only  a  handful  were  left  after 
five  years.  Ten  years  after,  it  was  as 
good  a  breeding  herd  as  could  be 
found,  but  only  a  rich  man  could  have 
paid  the  price.  The  doctor  suggested 
that  his  services  were  no  longer  needed 
and  applied  a  blood  test.  Eight  positive 
animals  were  found  in  a  herd  of  75. 
All  were  as  good  breeders  as  any  in 
the  herd  and  they  are  the  ancestors 
of  a  large  number  of  the  best  animals 
the  milking  shorthorn  breed  has  known. 
They  served  out  a  long  lifetime  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  herd.  As  to  the  public 
health  side  of  the  story,  it  is  a  fact 
that  for  the  last  five  years  of  that 
period  the  milk  was  sold  raw  as  special 
baby  milk.  I  can  state  emphatically 
that  in  the  city  where  that  milk  was 
sold,  not  a  single  case  of  undulant  fever 
was  found  until  a  few  weeks  before  it 
was  wished  to  put  a  pasteurization  law 
into  effect  and  none  was  traced  to 
this  herd.  Today  the  gap  between  the 
breeders  who  want  only  a  100  per  cent 
calf  crop  and  the  public  that  wants 
safe  milk  is  ever  widened  by  the 
assumption  that  every  case  of  undulant 
fever  must  be  traced  to  infection  by 
milk.  Our  doctors  and  the  public,  who 
know  nothing  about  breeding  cattle, 
are  being  just  as  much  deceived  as 
the  average  dairyman  who  knows 


were  used  in  the  herd  untested  for 
Bang’s  disease.  In  eight  years  we  had 
only  two  premature  calves.  Our  one 
mistake,  in  my  judgment,  was  vaccin¬ 
ating  only  the  calves  instead  of  every 
animal  in  the  herd.  Vaccination  is  the 
answer  to  the  problem  from  the 
breeder’s  standpoint.  He  may  have  some 
breeding  trouble  while  using  it 
but  no  epidemic.  Does  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  claim  100  per  cent  efficiency  in 
the  control  of  human  diseases? 

Isn’t  vaccination  the  answer  from  the 
public  health  standpoint?  Do  people 
shun  those  vaccinated  for  smallpox. 
My  experience  convinces  me  that  com¬ 
pulsory  vaccination  for  Bang’s  disease, 
and  a  junking  of  the  blood  test,  is  the 
cheapest  method  of  control  for  the 
breeder.  Present  conditions  are  intoler¬ 
able.  Let  us  admit  that  Bang’s  control 
was  started  on  a  false  foundation  and 
begin  over  again  on  a  sounder  basis. 
Cost  of  milk  production  can  thus  be 
reduced,  public  health  will  not  be 
menaced,  and  the  cooperation  of  all 
can  be  secured  because  there  will  be 
no  deception. 

Something  is  wrong  with  the  present 
situation.  Vaccination  has  proved  its 
value  in  controlling  the  disease  from  the 
breeder’s  standpoint.  Compared  with 
the  test  and  slaughter  plan,  it  is  cheap. 
This  plan  was  supported  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  by  those  breeders  who  couia 
afford  to  take  their  losses.  In  fact,  ovei 
a  period  of  years,  test  and  slaughter  i» 
more  expensive  to  the  breeder  than  tne 
disease.  It  keeps  in  his  herd  only  trips 
animals  always  open  to  a  new  infection 
and  with  no  ability  to  fight  it.  b* 
advocating  calfhood  vaccination  tne 
authorities  admit  that  fact.  By  coib- 
joining  it  with  the  blood  test  and  de¬ 
manding  that  vaccinated  animals  m  « 
certain  length  of  time  turn  negativ  . 
they  run  us  around  in  a  circle  to  wn er 
we  started.  Advice  to  breeders  wit 
herds  negative  to  the  blood  test  to 
vaccination  alone  until  trouble  starts  r 
not  good  advice.  It  puts  the  authority  o 
in  the  same  position  as  obstructionist 
to  health  control  with  people.  They  u 
the  same  argument  as  people  who  o  - 
ject  to  being  vaccinated  for  smallpo  . 

(Continued  on  Page  469) 


July  19,  1947 

Control  of  Bang’s  Disease 


My  experience  with  my  present  herd 
of  cattle  in  Berkshire  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  began  in  March  1917.  Two 
years  out  of  college,  with  experience  as 
herdsman  in  two  herds,  I  had  learned 
from  older  breeders  that  if  abortion 
hit  a  herd,  it  would  run  its  course  and 
“run  out  with  the  heifers.”  After  30 
years  I  am  willing  to  say  that  vaccin¬ 
ation  is  all  that  is  new  or  effective. 
It  makes  it  unnecessary  to  let  the  dis¬ 
ease  run  its  course.  Thirty  years  ago, 
tuberculosis  eradication  was  well  under 
way  and  a  fine  cleanup  job  has  been 
done  because  there  was  a  positive  test 
to  find  the  animals  infected  with  the 
disease.  The  Bang’s  disease  program 
was  based  on  the  experience  with 
tuberculosis  and  livestock  breeders 
cheerfully  started  to  cooperate.  They 
did  this  under  the  misapprehension  that 
the  blood  test  for  Bang’s  found  the 
animals  infected  with  the  disease.  On 
the  contrary  it  found  only  the  animals 
that  had  in  their  blood  the  antibodies 
to  fight  the  disease.  Although  the 
present  program  was  started  in  all 
sincerity,  time  has  proven  that  the  test 
and  slaughter  plan  has  accomplished 
little  more  than  the  sacrifice  of  millions 
of  cows.  By  following  this  plan  hun¬ 
dreds  of  herds  have  “cleaned  up  and 
become  approved,”  but  at  any  time 
they  are  liable  to  have  to  start  all  over 
again.  Not  only  is  the  test  unreliable, 
but  even  if  it  were  to  be  relied  on, 
it  would  find  only  the  cows  that  have 


nothing  about  medicine  and  nuhlir, 
health.  uc 

Is  it  not  a  time  for  common  honestv 
rather  than  face  saving?  The  cost  rif 
milk  production  and  the  ordinary  turn 
over  in  cattle  are  large  enough  with' 
out  the  sacrifice  of  animals  for  no  pur' 
pose.  Hundreds  of  herds  accredited  f0r 
Bang’s  through  the  test  and  slaughter 
plan  cannot  keep  that  way.  The  answer 
is  simple:  Let  us  take  the  human  race 
as  an  example.  People  seldom  contract 
certain  communicable  diseases  a  second 
time  because,  once  contracted,  anti¬ 
bodies  developed  in  their  blood  by  the 
infection  prevent  it.  Would  it  make 
sense  to  find  out  all  the  people  who 
had  in  their  blood  the  antibodies  to 
fight  such  ailments,  slaughter  them,  and 
save  only  those  sure  to  have  the  dis¬ 
ease  if  they  pick  up  the  infection’ 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  with  the 
blood  test  for  Bang’s. 

In  1938  I  sold  a  herd  of  cattle  and 
saved  five  that  could  not  be  shipped 
interstate  because  they  could  not  pass 
a  negative  blood  test.  Today  we  have 
a  herd  of  60.  Milk  has  been  sold 
pasteurized;  the  family  has  used  the 
milk  raw.  There  have  been  no  casual¬ 
ties  on  either  side.  All  except  the 
original  animals  have  been  vaccinated. 
They  are  still  in  the  herd  producing 
calves  each  year  for  our  benefit  and 
for  those  who  want  their  bulls  to  im¬ 
prove  their  herds.  In  the  intervening 
years  up  to  1943,  common  dealer  cows 
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unw  TO  RAISE  A  PIG  WITHOUT  BUYING  FEED 

**"” .  d-ivp-s  nroven  methods  originated  hr 


•  hniiptin  gives  proven  methods  originated  by 
ThlS,.  pir,'  Keepers  Council  in  England  during  war. 

nostpaid  for  25c.  Address:  ED  ROBINSON, 
g?  homesteader,  -  - 


Box  B8207,  Noroton,  Conn. 


-  "  IT,,  pliant  2  ounce  bottles  (dispenser  type) 

insect  repe4KAT  &  skol  $3.50  GROSS 
„  i0ts  minimum.  Shipped  express  C.  O.  I). 

FORLAND  CORP.  102  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

- -  SWINE 


Find  out  how  you  can  make 
more  money  from  hogs!  Be 
sure  to  attend  the 


NATIONAL  DUROC  CONGRESS 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus,  0. 
AUGUST  1-2 

Don’t  miss  these  two  thrill-packed,  fadt- 
packed  days!  Admission  FREE. 
if  Type  Conference.  Learn  how  the  right 
hogs  boost  your  profit. 
if  Carcass  Demonstration.  Learn  why 
packers  pay  more  for  right  type. 
ic  Judging  Contest.  Win  a  prize! 
if  National  Show  and  Sale.  See  the  na¬ 
tion's  finest  Durocs!  Bred  Fall  gilts. 
Spring  boars  and  gilts  to  be  auct¬ 
ioned. 

if  $300  Bred  Gilt  award  for  farmers. 
if  Free  Swift  &  Co.  Bar-B-Q,  Aug.  1. 


For  “Official  Program”  of  Congress  and 
facts  about  our  FREE  BUYING  SER¬ 
VICE,  write  B.  R.  Evans,  Secretary, 
Room  21 


UNITED  0UR0C  RECORD  ASSOC.  Peoria  3,  III. 


EASTERN  POLAND  CHINA  BREEDERS 

PUBLIC  HOG  SALE 

Reg.  Poland  China  Breeding  Stock 
WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1947 

AT  1:00  O'CLOCK 

45  Head  Bred  Stock  45 
15  Head  Spring  Boars  15 
10  Head.  Spring  Gilts  10 

This  offering  will  represent  the  best  blood 
lines  and  individuals  from  the  herds  of 
Eastern  U.  S.  A.  Poland  China  Breeders. 
Plan  to  be  with  us  sale  day  and  remember 
this  is  the  only  Registered  Poland  China 
Sale  of  the  East  this  Fall. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
ELMER  S.  MUSSER  FARMS 
Lancaster,  Route  1,  Pennsylvania 

PAUL  SANGER  and  RALPH  HORST 
Auctioneers 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Selected  young  feeders.  All  ready  for  the 
feed  trough.  - 

5-6  Weeks  Old  $12.00  Each 

7  Weeks  Old  $12.50  Each 

8-9  Weeks  Extras  $13.00  Each 

You  can  have  your  order  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

or  send  Check  or  Money  Order.  Pigs  will  be 
crated  and  carefully  selected. 

Our  Guarantee:  A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White,  Chcster-Berkshire,  Yorkshire -Chester, 
rew  Duroc  cross.  Boars,  Barrows  or  sows.  Please 
state  second  choice. 

5-6  Weeks . $11.50  7-8  Weeks . $12.50 

9-10  Weeks . . . ....$13.50 

12  Weeks  Started  Shoats  $17.50.  Vaccination  if  de- 
sired  $1.00  apiece  extra.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
C.O.D.  check  or  money  order.  Prompt  delivery. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CROSS  BREEDS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $11.50  EACH 

order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
*  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  7  weeks  old 
,  each.  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old  $12.50  each, 
will  ship  c.  O.  D.  or  you  may  send  Money  Order  or 
check.  Our  selection  will  please  you. 

u,  u  A-  M-  LUX  FARM 

20b  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 

fITe  d  e  r  pigs 

10  to  75  lbs.  these  pigs  are  range  raised,  have  been 
grained  very  little;  are  in  a  good,  healthy,  thrifty  con- 
bYJJ®  to  Put  on  weight  fast.  Sold  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R  5,  WESTMINISTER,  MD. 

YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  for  Lean  Meat  with  Less  Lard.  Heading 
ih  outstanding  Jersey  herd  are  two  great  sires: 
Jwnoim  Wonder  106Z— 317117  C.  R.  and  Dunrobin 
■* “'Placable  80A— 324209  C.  R.  Large  Litters— Strong, 
Long  Pigs. 

p i  Write  For  Booklet  and  Prices 

hUXTOBp  STOCK  FARM,  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 

Purebred  Yorkshire  Gilts 

“tstanding  quality.  Started  in  business  through 
1  Project  work.  Selling  at  reasonable  prices. 

Kelley  bros. 


Write  for  Information 

NORTH  BANGOR,  N. 


Yorkshires  • 

write  for  pamphlet  and  prices. 

fc-  REAS0NER  &  SON,  R.F.D.4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

'ts  from  choice  litters.  Well  bred,  good  color, 
.-  toady  to  ship.  Orders  filled  as  received. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Maryland,  Otsego  Co.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  REG.  CHESTER  WHITE  BOAR 

1(h  papers.  Atomic  Boy,  2  years  old;  weighing  400 
„  pounds.  Price  $I00.00I 
DEXHESMER,  R.F.D.  2,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


Lyman  F.  Rogers 

Word  has  just  been  received  of  the 
sudden  death  by  drowning  of  Lyman 
F.  Rogers,  dairy  farmer  of  Antwerp, 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  The  fatal,  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  Sunday  afternoon,  July  6,  when 
Mr.  Rogers  and  his  companion  were 
thrown  from  an  outboard  motor  boat. 
Apparently  the  boat  struck  Rogers 
while  he  was  in  the  water  and 
stunned  him.  His  companion  survived. 

Rogers,  41  years  old,  had  been  active 
for  many  years  in  the  Dairy  Farmers 
Union  and  was  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  milkshed.  He  leaves  surviving 
his  widow,  the  former  Doris  Randall, 
a  daughter,  Helena,  and  a  son,  Lyman 
F.,  Jr. 


Pasteurization  Articles  Re¬ 
printed  in  Pamphlet  Form 

The  three  articles  “Why  Milk  Pas¬ 
teurization?”  by  Jean  Bullitt  Darlington 
that  were  published  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  March  15,  May  3,  and  July 
5,  are  being  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form  at  the  request  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Raw  Milk  Producer-Distributors 
Assn.  The  price  is  25  cents  a  single 
copy  up  to  nine;  20  cents  each,  10-24 
copies;  15  cents  each,  25-99  copies;  and 
10  cents  each,  100  copies  and  more. 


HEREFORDS 


regTsIered^herefords 

3  bred  3  year  old  heifers  $225. 00  each. 
2  bred  cows  $250.00  T.B.  and  Blood  tested. 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS 
Wolcott  .'.  New  York 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  REGISTERED  Hornless 

Hereford  Bulls  of  service  '  age.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


Pan  U  or  of  nr  rl  e Renl0r  Tear  Bull,  .two  young  cows 
I\Cg.  nereiorubnot  akin,  bull  calf.  Collie  Pups. 

L.  D.  COWDEN,  FRED0NIA,  NEW  YORK 


_ RABBITS _ 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  —  CHECKERED  GIANTS 

Pedigreed  —  Registered  —  Bred  Does' —  Does  with 
Litters  —  Young  Pairs  —  Priced  right.'  Write  for.  list. 

BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED— RABBITS  5  to  6  lbs.  35c  a  lb.  Prepaid. 
Write  J.  STOCKER.  RAMSEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


SILVER  BLUE  POX  BABBITS  $5.00  to  $15.00  each. 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


—FLEMISH  GIANTS— SIX  WEEKS  $1.50  EACH— 
R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


- PUREBRED  NUBIAN  DAIRY  GOATS - 

All  ages.  No  shipping.  HERBERT  GERICKE, 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York 


-  SAANENS  —  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  - 

KIDS,  MILKING  DOE.  BEST  BLOODLINES 
PAUL  COOKINHAM,  R.  D.  I,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


TOGGENBURG  DAIRY  GOATS  —  RIVERHILL 
FARM,  STAATSBURG,  NEW  YORK.  Phone  625 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


NICE  CHESTNUT  RIDING  MARE  WITH  COLT  BY 
SIDE  AND  REBRED  TO  SADDLE  STALLION. 
$250.  J,  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Four  registered  Tennessee  Walking  stud  colts  to 
go  at  weaning  time  at  $150.00  each. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


SWINE 


NINTH  EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  ASSOCIATION  BRED  GILT  SALE 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1947 
1:00  O’clock  P.  M. 

BRUBACKERS  SALE  BARN,  Willow  St.,  Pa. 

Selling  50  head  of  the  best  bred  and  best  typed  gilts  in 
the  East.  For  Catalogs  or  other  Particulars  address — 

JOHN  E.  WITTER,  Sale  Mgr.,  Newmanstown,  Pa. 
Auctioneer:  Col.  Fay  Hulick,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


HAMPSHIRES 

Outstanding  quality  fall  boars  ready  for  service,  open 
and  bred  gilts  from  proven  dams.  Nationally  known 
popular  blood  lines. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES,  BRED  GILTS  AND 
FINE  BOARS,  BEST  BLOOD  LINES 
PENN'S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

TOP  FALL  BOARS;  THE  EASY  FEEDING  KIND. 
Order  Your  SPRING  PIGS  NOW.  Writ?  for  prices. 
KING  FARMS  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Ed.  Ray,  Livestock  Manager 


Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Service  Boars. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


—REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  BOARS— 

And  a  couple  of  Bred  Sows,  of  renowned  breeding  and 
blood  lines.  All  stock  cholera  inoculated.  Prices 
reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2, 
Mercer,  Pennsylvania.  Sherman.  V.  Dilley,  Manager 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

Spring  pigs  both  sex,  unrelated,  ready  for  shipment. 

Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner)  Holland  (Erie  Co.)  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 

ROYAL  OAK  FARM,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD, 
BALTIMORE  22,  MARYLAND 


PIGS  FOR.  SALE 

Fine  grade  of  Chester  Whites  and  Chester-Berk  - 
shire  Crossed.  6  Wks.  Old  $11.00;  7  Wks.  Old 
$12.50;  9  Wks.  Old  $14.00.  Ail  prices  include 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  M.  O. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO 

P.0,  Box  6, WEST  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WHITEHACKLE  FARM 


R.  F.  D.  2, 


HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


A  good  Jersey  cow  will  show  her  owner  more  profit  than  one  of  any 
other  breed. 

We  believe  that  the  future  of  these  fine  cattle  lies  in  the  hands  of  this  country’s 
many  dairymen  and  farmers,  rather  than  in  those  of  a  limited  number  of  fanciers 
to  whom  profitable  production  is  a  secondary  factor,  and  many  of  whom  are 
interested  only  in  some  particular  family  within  the  breed. 

Our  stock  is  priced  to  sell  to  the  large  number  of  dairymen  who  milk  cows 
for  a  livihg. 

Our  herd  is  made  up  of  high  production,  sound,  typey  cows  from  many  different 
families  and  includes  carefully  selected  daughters  of  the  following  superior  sires: 

SYBIL  ASHBURN  BARONET  OWL,  CRYSTAL  STAR  OXFORD  SULTAN, 
LILAC’S  REMUS,  SYBIL  FAIRY  OXFORD  VICTOR,  HIGH  STANDARD, 
BLONDE  LAD’S  JEST,  TRIXIE’S  SYBIL  GAMBOGE,  B.  F,  SYBIL 
POGIS  SURPRISE. 

Our  herd  sire  is  Blonde  Lad  of  Gilsland,  a  four  star  two  year  old  son  of  Blonde 
Lad’s  Jest,  the  great  excellent  superior  sire,  out  of  Baird’s  Coronation  Smilax 
1156762 — Gold  and  Silver  Medal,  very  good — one  of  the  finest  cows  of  the  breed. 
She  has  had  4  sons  and  3  daughters.  Two  of  her  daughters  have  305  day  ROM 
records  averaging  575  lbs.  fat,  and  the  third  is  now  on  test  to  make  her  a  tested 
dam.  She  has  proven  type,  production,  longevity  and  transmitting  ability. 

We  produce  milk  in  a  competitive  market.  Our  cows  are  neither  pampered  nor 
pushed  and  therefore  they  can  be  expected  to  do  as  well  for  any  dairyman  as 
they  have  done  for  us. 

Since  its  foundation  our  herd  has  always  been  negative  to  Bangs  and  T.  B.  and 
is  now  in  the  process  of  State  approval  and  accreditation. 

Presently  for  sale  are  several  nice  open  and  bred  heifers,  two  exceptionally 
well  bred  two  year  old  bulls,  and  a  few  top  bull  calves.  Further  information 
will  be  gladly  supplied  on  request. 

L.  C.  LEDYARD,  Owner 


HOLSTEINS 


STEUBEN  CO.,  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  JULY  28,  1947 

THEODORE  FLANDERS  noted  high 

record  herd. 

40  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

His  farm,  3  miles  north  of  HORN  ELL, 
just  off  Rbute  70  and  36  on  Big  Creek 
Road.  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested, 

part  eligible  for  Pennsylvania. 

CTA  Average  447  lb.  fat,  12,395  lb.  milk 

3.6%  two  time  milking. 

Several  cows  with  515  up  to  614  lbs.  fat. 

Daughters  of  proven  sires. 

14  fresh  in  Spring  —  26  cows  and  first 
calf  heifers  due  in  early  Fall. 

Sale  in  large  tent  at  12:30  P.M.  —  lunches. 
Catalogs  at  ringside. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales-  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS 

Overstocked  so.  we  offer  choice  all  ages.  Good  herd 
averages.  Carnation,  Prilly,  Inka,  Posch  and  Penn 
State  blood  lines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  approved  and 
never  .  a  reactor  in  herd  history.  Write — 

ROBERT  G.  WATTS,  McAlisterville,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


I  Finger  Lakes.  Club  Sale,  Fairgrounds.  Cortland, 
N.Y.,  Wed.  Aug.  6,  1947  at  1:00  P.M.  50  head 
Selected  '  from  the  leading  herds  in  the  Finger  I 
Bakes  Begion.  Offering  consists  principally  of 
cows_  and  bred  heifers  either  fresh  or  due  soon 
after  sale,  date.  All  TB  and  blood  tested  within 
30  days  prior  to  sale.  Many  vaccinated.  A  good  J 
place  to  buy  heavy  Fall  producers. 


I 


“FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sale*  Service  -  Box  96  .  Brandon,  Vt 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Tyne— Best  of  Grazer* 
Write  tor  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
86  Center  Street, _ - _ Brandon.  Vermont 

_ GUERNSEYS _ 

FOR  SALE:  BULL  CALF  BORN  AUGUST  1946 

Dam  now  on  test  has  8682  milk  410  fat  Sr.  2  in  263 
days, '  twice-a-day  milking.  Sire,  a  son  of  Bangwater 
Vagabond,  43  A.B.  daughters,  and  Bright  Bad’s 
Frances  Bose  738  fat  AA,  has  12  A.B..  daughters 
and  2  full  sisters  with  732  fat  Jr.  2,  702  fat  Jr.  4. 

Also  a  few  choice  heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

•  Registered  Guernseys  • 

We  offer  a  choice  of  all  ages.  Yearling  bull.  Herd  has 
an  average  of  10,000  lb.  milk  and  500  lb.  fat  per  cow 
for  many  years  on  AB.  herd  test.  Herd  accredited  for 
both  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Calfhood  vaccinated. 

PINE  HILL  FARM,  Phone  569  KATONAH,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Complete  Herd. 

ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

Business  affairs  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  sell 
complete  herd  high  class  Aberdeen- Angus.  Herd  con¬ 
sists-  of  25  head  cows,  bulls  and  calves  of  excellent 
breeding.  Foundation  stock  from  nationally  known 
farms.  Regularly  tested  for  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  complete  herd  of  choice  animals 
at  reasonable  price.  Write  — 

C.  F.  HOTCHKISS,  443  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


DOGS 


•  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE  • 

Collie-Shepherd,  Shepherd- Police  crossed,  heel  driv¬ 
ing  instinct.  Males  $12.00;  females  $8.00.  One  mala 
shepherd  fifteen  months  old  well  started  $25.00, 
W.  L.  ECKERT  -  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

PUREBRED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

$35.00  up.  Black  &  grays.  Also  1  9  mo.  old  gray  male 

MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 

CATTLE  BRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  &  COLLIE 
PUPS.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free  training 
instructions  with  orders.  Also  trained  dogs. 

ROY  A.  BLEEKE,  R.  R.  5,  DECATUR;  IND. 

— ■  „  REG'StTERED  pit  bullterriers  — 

*  FEJWA'-ES  due  to  whelp  July-August. 
C.  CUSICK,  Terhune  Dr.,  R.  D.  I,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

iUREBKED  COCKE  It  PL  PS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 
stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea- 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN.  ILL. 

MANCHESTER  TERRIER  (Black  &.  Tan)  PUPS 
llfteW  AKC‘  ExceHent  breeding.  $35.00  up. 

WIXSONDiALE,  LYNDHURST  2,  NEW  JERSEY 

Shepherds,  Collie-Shepherd  Cross.  Other  breeds.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Wormed,  inoculated  over  3  months. 

G.  Williams,  Highland  Acres  Kennels,  Fabius,R-l,  N.Y. 

AIMDALE  PUPPIES 

MARK  NORTHROP,  R.D.  2,  CANISTEO,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Cb.  sired  Proreu  Welsh  Terrier  bred  $50. 
Proreu  dam  open,  also  PUPPIES  $25  each. 
OAK  CREST  KENNELS,  HUNLOCK  CREEK  2,  PA. 

SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE  -  SHEPHERDS 
II>EAIj  WATCH  DOGS. 
VIRGIL  SMITH.  R.  D„  MOUNT  VISION,  N.  Y. 

P«d.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 
Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  &rmS? 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 


ARTHUR  GILSON 
DaKalb  Junction,  N.Y. 


Registered  Bong  Eared  Black  and  Tan  Pox  and  Coon- 
hound  Pups.  CARL  RAUCH,  FLORENCE,  MASS. 

Airedales  The  all  round  dog.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  I>. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YOfiiK 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES  —  A.K.C.  Registered 
MILTON  PENDEXTER.  R.F.D.  3,  Portland,  Me. 


DUELLEAU 


AMERICAN  BULL  TERRIERS 


JEFFERSON,  NEW  YORK 


PlkPPIES  —  Fine  Pets  or  Guards.  From  working 
Pointers.  FLOYD  DAVEY,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

BLACK  &  TAN  HOUNDS,  7  months  old  $20.00  Each. 
GATES,  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


•  REG.  KARAKUL  SHEEP  • 

Foundation  flock  of  49  sheep,  healthy,  prolific  rams, 
ewes,  lambs.  Sell  as  flock  or  individuals.  Write  for 
prices.  HIGH  RISING  FARM,  IVYLAND,  PA. 

SHROPSHIRES 

Young  purebreds;  excellent  bloodlines.  Inquires  invited. 

LOEBRIDGE  FARM,  BETHANY,  CONNECTICUT 

For  Sale;  The  best  lot  of  YOUNG  REGISTERED 
SHROPSHIRE,  SUFFOLK  and  OXFORD  RAMS 
we  ever  ,  owned.  Come  and  see  them  or  writs  — 
r  VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  13  REGISTERED  DORSET  SHEEP 
7  LAMBS  AND  I  RAM 

JOHN  C.  WHITE,  R.  D„  VOORHEESVILLE.  N.  Y. 

SHORTHORNS 

MIBKING  TYPE  BULB  CALVES  TO  YE  ABLINGS 

GREENLAWN  FARM,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


HAVING  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED 

RAVENSWOOD  ERIC  100th,  845802 

Full  Brother  to  the  $25,000  Cold  Saturday  Herdsire  We  are  Now 
Willing  to  Sell  One  of  Our  Bandolier  Bulls. 

1.  ANKONY  ELBARRY  752047 

Four  year  old  son  of  BLACKBIRD  BARRY 


2.  GENERAL  OF  CANNON'S  RANCH  700955 

Six  year  old  double-bred  BANDOLIER  OF  ANOKA  7th 

Their  Calves  have  averaged  $630.00  at  Connecticut  Sales. 

With  either  of  these  bulls  we  will  sell  4  two-year  old  heifers.  Bandolier  bred. 
Vaccinated.  One  open.  Three  in  calf  to  Ankony  Elbarry. 

Price  For  The  Group  $2,500.00 

Theodore  S.  Ryan  POLE'S  HILL  FARM  HanSMl°nagl?bUr9 


Owner 


REGISTERED 


ABERDEEN 'ANGUS 

Sharon,  Conn . 


CATTLE 


/ 


466 


Jht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


July  19,  1947 


For  Delightful 
Flower  Arrangements! 

Plants  like  to  grow  in  this  gleaming 
white  enameled  cage!  Blossoms  and 
leaves  tumble  between  the  bars  and 
just  can’t  help  looking  graceful.  Up 
above  on  his  perch  swings  a  life-like 
plastic  canary.  The  pagoda-shaped 
cage  is  12  '  tall,  complete  with  red  or 
white  removable  clay  pot.  For  delight¬ 
ful  decoration  ...  in  better  stores 
everywhere.  If  not  available  in  your 
community,  send  check  or  money 
order  direct  and  we  will  ship  promptly 
by  prepaid  parcel  post.  With  table 
stand  (photo)  . . . 
$2.75,  Post  Paid 
East  of  Mississippi. 
Elsewhere  add  .2 

With  wall  bracket 
(sketch)  .  . .  $2.25, 
Post  Paid  East  of 
Mississippi.  Else¬ 
where  add  20t 


THE  ANDREW  B.  HENDRYX  COMPANY 
88  Audubon  Strut  •  New  Hues  11.  Cob*. 


Sisco  1869  —  The  quality  nano  1*  pot  loroishinit 


DON’T  SLOW  FREEZE 
. . .  SHARP  FREEZE ! 


“What’s  the  difference?”  PLENTY! 
ZERO-BOXES  are  for  storing  food  al¬ 
ready  SHARP  -  FROZEN  commercially. 
Zero  degrees  is  not  sufficient  to  properly 
SHARP-FREEZE  your  own  food.  Ask 
and  expert!  The  23-4  will  start  you  off 
at  —20  degrees  an  avoid  a  slow  freeze. 
SHARP-FREEZE  300  pounds  at  one  time. 
Dial  it  back  to  zero  for  economical  hold¬ 
ing.  Immediate  delivery.  Write  us  for 
information. 

FREEZE  SERVICE  CORP. 

7900  Germantown  Ave. 

Philadelphia  18/  Penna. 


Saves  Soap 

Saves  Work,  Saves  Clothes 

‘oft  prater  in  a  farm  nome 
•  ioes  rhat  —  and  more.  How 
on  ran  nave  it  —  at  little 
ost  —  :s  explained  in  our 
.ew  tree  booklet,  “Better 
Watei  for  Your  Home.”  No 
obligation.  Write  for  it. 
Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  ^ 


.  KEEPS  PINS  CLEAN  ^ 

practical 

ideal  gift  U 

\\  holds  1  50  pins 

1\  natural  twill 

W«»v\ 

washable  f 

red  motii  ■ 

\\  double  sewn 

E*Z  hang  hook  1 

jL  BAROEY 

50c  -o 

northpoat  iJIA 

jflTlL  CORP. 

NEW  YORK  jmLb 

The  Old  Footpath 

The  old  crooked  path  through  the  meadow 
Is  something  to  cherish,  not  shun, 

For  two  rural  families,  neighbors, 

That  walk  it  in  rain  or  in  sun. 

A  pleasant  old  path  through  the  meadow 
With  bird  song  and  high  grasses  sweet, 

We  take  it  when  blinded  with  sorrow, 

When  gladness  lends  wings  to  our  feet. 

It  is  more  than  a  short-cut  pathway 
To  homes  that  are  standing  apart, 

For  friendship  has  made  it  a  highway 
That  stretches  from  heart  unto  heart. 

—  Mae  Colgrove  Smith 


Special  Showing  for  Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 


I  have  a  purple  Achimenes,  the 
“Nut  Orchid,”  to  exchange  for  Calla 
lily  begonia  or  for  nut  orchids  in  other 
colors.  MRS.  n.  s. 

Pennsylvania 


You  have  a  choice  of  my  iris  in  15 
different  colors  in  exchange  for  your 
gardenia  rose  rambler  (yellow),  or  old- 
fashioned  pink  cabbage  rose  bush. 

Connecticut  mrs.  m.  t. 


I  have  poet’s  narcissus  and  the  old- 
fashioned  double  yellow  daffodils  to  ex¬ 
change  for  jonquils,  narcissus,  or 
single  yellow,  white  and  bi-colored 
daffodils.  miss  a.  m. 

Connecticut 


For  green  and  white  geraniums  or 
other  varigated  house  plant  slips,  I 
will  exchange  plants  of  equal  value. 
Connecticut  mrs.  e.  v.  b. 


Would  like  to  exchange  different 
kinds  of  ivy,  and  would  send  old 
buttons  for  your  ivy  slips.  MRS.  D.  K. 
New  York 


I  have  strings  of  pearls,  and  lovely 
glass  beads  in  various  colors  in  ex¬ 
change  for  Azalia  plants  and  colored 
pictures  of  flowers  or  scenery. 

New  Jersey  mrs.  c.  c. 


I  would  like  to  exchange  perennial 
violets,  lily  of  the  valley,  iris  and 
others  for  gloxinias,  shrubs,  or  bulbs. 
Vermont  mrs.  c.  e.  h. 


Would  like  to  acquire  old  herb  called 
camphor  plant.  Will  give  iris  or  other 
flowers  and  herbs  for  it.  mrs.  g.  t.  t. 
Massachusetts 


My  hobby  is  cactus  plants,  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  anyone  having  them. 
Will  pay  postage  if  anyone  cares  to 
send  me  some.  mrs.  c.  a.  r. 

Massachusetts 


Do  you  grow  Mother  of  Millions  or 
Coleus?  For  slips  of  these  plants,  I  will 
exchange  garden  seed  or  plants  of 
equal  value.  mrs.  l.  b. 

Pennsylvania 


Will  exchange  Deer  Tongue,  Mother 
of  Millions  and  Crown  of  Thorns 
cactus  for  Begonias,  scented  geraniums 
or  fancy  leaf  geraniums.  mrs.  b.  n. 

Pennsylvania 


Have  you  a  white  iris,  white  lily 
bulb,  butterfly  bush  or  wandering  jew 
plant?  I  have  crocheted  articles  and 
plants  for  -exchange.  m.  c. 

Pennsylvania 


Hot  Weather  Dresses;  Needlework  Variety 


2132  —  GREET  the  morning  in  this  crisp  washable  dress.  Nipped-in  waistline;  bodice 
pleats;  ample  hip  pockets  and  shoulder  yoke  spiked  with  colorful  rickrack.  Sizes  12-20; 
36-46.  Size  36,  314  yds.  35-in.;  214  yds.  rickrack.  Price  16c. 


2137  —  LEFT  SIDE  interest  on  a  smooth  fitted  frock.  Natural  lines  for  slender  figure; 
long  lines  for  the  plump!  Cool  cap  sleeves  and  pretty  pocket  softly  scalloped.  Sizes  10-20; 
36-40.  Size  16,  414  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  Price  16c. 

E-587  —  EMBROIDER  colonial  designs  on  hand  or  tea  towels.  Without  the  lettering, 
these  6-in.  figures  are  equally  nice  for  kitchen  curtains.  Price  11c. 

2648  —  ADORABLE  little  dress  with  fine  tucks  to  perk  up  “angel  wing”  sleeves.  Full 
swing  skirt;  back  closing.  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8.  Size  4,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Price  16c. 

E-1206  —  CROCHET  this  lacy  18-in.  centerpiece  in  popular  star  design;  finish  with 
pineapple  edging.  Complete  instructions.  Price  11c. 


OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c.  SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  15c. 

Please  PRINT  NAME  and  ADDRESS,  with  style  number  and  size,  and  send  orders  to 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N,  Y,  (Residents  of  New 
York  City  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  66c. 


Give  Your  Youngstei 


The  Amazing  Inland 

T  RACTALL 

The  Greatest  Thing  on 
Wheels  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Heavy  cast  aluminum  and  steel,  finished  in 
red  baked  enamel.  Big  rubber  tires  on  ball¬ 
bearing  disk  wheels.  Pedal  driven  no-slip 
V  belt.  Bucket  seat,  mock  four-way  gear¬ 
shift  and  throttle  just  like  a  real  tractor 
The  toy  that  turns  a  child’s  “make  believe” 
play  into  reality, 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

to  bring  it  to  you  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  Sent  Express  charges  collect  on  a 
money-back  guarantee  if  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied. 

Give  your  full  name  and  address,  Cg>/*Tr 
stating  age  and  height  of  childY  /|%ld 


and  enclose 
order  for..., 


check  or  money 


INLAND  MFG.  CORP. 

158-164  ELLICOTT  ST. 
Buffalo  3/  N.  Y.  Dept.  RN 


Replace  that  Ugly  Stove 
with  a  handsome 

FIREDAIRE 


Fireplace  &  Furnace 


An  open  fireplace  for  moderate  weather, 
A  closed  furnace  for  winter.  Heats  5  to 
5  rooms  on  1  or  2  floors.  Burns  any 
fuel.  Holds  fire  over  night.  Connects  to 
any  chimney  as  easily  as  a  stove.  Hand¬ 
some  circulating  cabinet  mantel  harmon¬ 
izes  with  your  interior  woodwork  Prices 
begin  at  $80.00.  Write  for  details. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

121-173  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI  2.  OHIO 


FEET  HURT? 


SOFT-SPONGY 
ALL  OVER 


Try 

Dr.  Barron  s 
New 
Fool  _ 

(Pat.  Pend)CllShionS 

,  LIKE  WALKING  ON  A  PILLOW ! 

Do  you  suffer  from  metatarsal  CALLOU  S •  • 

CORNS,  WEAK  ARCH  FOOT  PAINS' 
Try  Dr.  Barron’s  New  Foot  Cushions! „ 
blessed  relief!  LIGHT,  SPONGY,  Al  R-VENTILATfcO- 
Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions  your  ARCHES  and  f 
from  HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  "Wondenui 
for  tired,  aching  feet.  Helps  make  walking  a  pleasur . 
Happy  customer  writes:  "I  feel  like  I  hare  new 
in  just  a  few  hours."  H.  H.,  Sedan,  Kan.  Send  on 
$1.98  for  A  PAIR  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  STAie 
SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DA* 
TRIAL  GUARANTEE,  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relien 
ORTHO,  INC.,  Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5H,  N.Y.  Q- ** 


HOT  w ate* 

**  BY  THE  PAILFUL 
PREMIER  ELECTRIC  WATER  HEATER 

It’s  portable.  Many  uses.  Ju*t  V 

in.  Safe  .  .  .  Underwriters  Approved- 

Hot  water  in  a  hurry!  1500  wans- 
Low  cost.  Guaranteed.  Ask  dealer  o 
write  direct  for  FREE  booklet. 

THE  NATIONAL  I  DEAL  COMP. ANY 
Dept.  R  Toledo  4,  Onio 


if,  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

rWBtr.1?— :  “sr 

js,  all  occasion.  Religious,  social  note, 
id  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  1 «  . 
25-51.00;  25-51.95  name  imprinted  Ctinsm 
ind  personalized  Stationary  folder.  Specta 

TCDOV  STtin  OS 
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AUTOMATIC 

HEATING 

SYSTEMS 


for  Farm  Homes 


FILTERS 

the  air 
* 

humidifies  I 
the  air 
♦ 

HEATS 

the  air 

★ 

CIRCULATES , 
THE  AIR 


Get  the  fort*  about  Wayne  Furnace  *  ft  you 
want  fully  automatic  heat  next  winter. 

Write  today  for  FREE  circular 


Home  Water  Sytteme 
Water  Softener* 


Conversion  ON  Burners 
Bottled  Gas  Burners 


WAYNE  HOME  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

800  GLASGOW  AVENU€  •  FORT  WAYNE  4,  INDIANA 


PICKWICK 


Whether  Yon  Dress  200  Birds  Or 
2000  Birds  Per  Day  ....  You  Can  j 
Make  More  Money  By  Using  A 

PICKWICK  PICKER! 

You  want  to  pick  poultry  in  less  time, 
with  less  work,  and  at  bigger  net  profit. 
Then,  investigate  the  Pickwick  Poultry 
Picker!  Whether  you  are  a  large  or  small 
processor,  there  is  a  Pickwick  to  meet 
your  particular  need.  Please  remember 
.  .  .  Pickwick  Pickers  are  recognized 
leaders  for  dependability  and  efficiency 
by  farmers,  butchers,  locker  operators, 
poultry-processors,  and  packers  .  .  .  every¬ 
where!  Write  at  once  for  free  literature. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  St.,  N.  E.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


RELAX 


r  any 

Take  it  easy.  We’ve  got 
everything  you  need  for 
your  poultry  business.  If  you  can’t  come 
in,  write  for  our  new  Norsco  catalog, 
fully  illustrated.  Just  order  what  you 
want.  We  can  ‘‘deliver  the  goods!” 
NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
„  Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


C  APONIZING 

Have  us  caponize  your  cockerels  or  teach  you  the 
art  of  caponizing.  Write  for  literature. 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 
Highway  No.  2  at  Lake  Nagog,  North  Acton,  Mass. 


ANGE  GROWN  PULLETS 

iuary  Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds,  laying.  February 
H.  Reds,  Ready-to-lay.  March  White  Rocks, 
'ril  and  May  R.  I.  Reds.  Circular  and  Prices. 

VELL  GORDON,  -  FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


fort  dearborn  squabs 

Can  make  big  easy  profits  for  you. 
Easily  raised  in  any  climate,  waiting 
Markets,  Write  for  Free  Book  now! 
,  PORCH  POULTRY  FARM, 

146  Waverly  Midlothian,  Illinois 


r—  FOURTEEN  WEEK  OLD  TURKEYS  - 

uivect  from  DOMES  EGGS.  Writ©'  for  prices. 

JOHN  HARDING,  31  Newby  Ave.,  Little  Falls,  N.J. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Hay  Fever 

Hay  fever  is  not  caused  by  hay  nor 
is  it  accompanied  by  fever.  This  ail¬ 
ment  was  given  that  name  years  ago 
by  an  English  physician  and  no  one 
ever  has  corrected  it.  In  our  country 
the  Springtime  symptoms  have  been 
traced  to  pollen  from  trees.  Grass 
pollen  then  picks  up  the  torch,  and 
continues  the  torture,  from  about  June 
1st  to  the  middle  of  July.  By  mid- 
August  weed  pollen  renews  the  cause 
and  carries  on  until  October  1st.  A 
person  may  suffer  from  only  one  type 
or  may  be  the  victim  of  two  or  all 
three. 

Hay  fever  is  not  “to  be  sneezed  at” 
by  the  fellow  who’s  immune!  Indeed 
it  is  no  laughing  matter  but  one  for 
genuine  weeping.  If  serious  cases  are 
not  medically  cared  for  it  can  develop 
into  chronic  asthma  which  does  not 
confine  itself  to  any  special  season. 

Even  though  hay  fever  may  develop 
when  a  sensitive  nose  encounters  vari¬ 
ous  pollens,  they  must  be  certain 
pollens.  From  the  world’s  133,000  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  pollen,  only  a  dozen  trees, 
a  dozen  weeds  and  a  dozen  grasses  bear 
pollens  which  cause  this  nasal  disturb¬ 
ance.  “Just  three  dozen  too  many,”  any 
sufferer  will  say,  which  is  true.  Roses 
are  not  on  the  list  of  causes.  As  one 
noted  physician  has  declared:  the 
terms,  rose  cold  and  rose  fever,  are 
absolutely  incorrect.  Those  grasses 
giving  forth  their  pollen  at  the  time 
that  roses  bloom  are  the  real  culprits. 

Can  definite  localities  be  blamed? 
The  same  doctor  says  not,  but  that  any 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
the  causative  pollen  is  found  may 
create  conditions  conducive  to  hay 
fever.  On  the  other  hand  its  victim 
may  flee  from  the  offending  pollen  and 
go  to  a  “pollen  free”  area;  a  tree  pollen 
patient  may  go  to  a  treeless  prairie; 
and  a  weed  or  grass  pollen  sufferer  had 
better  go  to  sea  or  live  on  a  lake! 

Is  hay  fever  contagious?  No.  Is  it  in¬ 
herited?  The  tendency  toward  it  is. 
Can  it  be  cured?  There  is  one  known 
method  which  can  effect  a  cure.  It 
calls  for  a  medical  expert,  time, 
patience,  perseverance  and  plenty  of 
money.  A  specialist  in  this  field  makes 
a  series  of  tests  which  will  show 
sensitivity  to  one  or  more  kinds  of 
pollen.  The  doctor  then  injects  a 
“vaccine,”  made  of  the  correct  pollen- 
extract,  into  the  patient’s  body  at  given 
intervals  until  immunity  results.  The 
important  thing  is  that  such  treatment 
must  be  given  every  year  before  the 
time  of  trouble  arrives.  It  is  too  late 
to  wait  until  symptoms  have  set  in. 

Does  it  do  any  good  to  burn  high 
and  low  ragweeds?  It  is  much  better 
not  to  let  them  live  to  grow  up  in  your 
vicinity.  While  the  ragweed  plants  are 
young,  they  should  all  be  uprooted,  thus 
preventing  their  reaching  the  pollen 
stage  and  perpetuating  themselves. 
Ragweed  plants  usually  reach  a  height 
of  approximately  six  inches  in  mid- 
May.  That  is  the  time  to  destroy  them, 
not  just  one  year,  but  every  year,  if 
you  are  trying  to  avoid  hay  fever  in 
the  particular  place  you  live. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Penguin  Stuffed  Toy 


~ - MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS  - - 

40c  each.  ERNEST  THOMAS,  CUBiA,  NEW  YORK 


Direct  Outlet  to  the  Retail  Trade 

Can  Ship  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express 
Prompt  Returns 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  ‘EGG  CARE’  BOOKLET.” 

,  CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

68  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1098 


Paddy  Penguin  all  dressed,  up  be¬ 
cause  he  has  some  place  to  go:  straight 
for  the  hugs  of  any  small  child.  Cut 
him  out  of  washable  fabrics  (preferably 
black  and  white) ,  sew  and  stuff  him, 
button  on  his  wings,  sew  bill  and  feet 
to  top  and  bottom,  and  Paddy  will  be 
part  of  the  household.  For  leaflet  of 
full  instructions,  write  for  PADDY 
PENGUIN,  enclosing  a  3-cent  stamp, 
addressed  to  Woman  and  Home  Dept., 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  If,  at  the  same 
time,  you  order  our  regular  dress  and 
needlework  patterns  on  page  ???,  please 
use  separate  sheets  of  paper. 


Mobil  Kerosene 

“THE  THRIFTY  ALL-PURPOSE  FUEL’' 


IDEAL  FOR  . 
RANGES,  LAMPS 
ROOM  HEATERS! 


Mobil  Kerosene  saves  time 
and  trouble,  work  and  money. 
This  clean,  water-white  fuel 
makes  fast  work  of  cooking  — 
gives  you  bright,  steady  light¬ 
ing-maximum  heat  when  you 
need  it. 

This  top-quality,  branded 
fuel  is  equally  efficient  for 
water  heaters,  refrigerators  — 
is  a  great  convenience  in 
any  household.  Order  % 
Mobil  Kerosene  today. 


Call  Your  Mobil  Kerosene  Dealer 
or  Your  Socony-Vacuum  Office 


J 


Bothered  By  The  Weather 
STOP  MOISTURE  FROM  EATING 

BARNS— SILOS— HOMES 
FARM  BUILDINGS 

SACOR  Moisture  Repellent.  Clear  Color¬ 
less  liquid,  penetrates  masonry,  brick, 
wood,  stucco,  canvas  and.  other  porous 
materials.  Dries  to  form  moisture  re¬ 
pellent  seal  under  the  surface.  Will  not 
stain  or  discolor  clean  surfaces. 

SACOR  Moisture  Repellent  can  be  used 
as  a  primer  coat  before  painting  or 
mixed  directly  with  any  oil  paint  for 
increased  life  and  protection. 

SACOR  Moisture  Repellant  comes  ready 
for  immediate  use,  and  can  easily  be 
applied  by  brush  or  spray.  One  gallon 
covers,  approximately  200  Sq.  Ft.  on 
masonry,  300  Sq.  Ft.  on  wood. 

One  Gallon  $4.00  Delivered 
Five  Gallons  $3.60  Per  Gallon 

Send  your  check  or  money  order  with 
order  to  — 

STANDARD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
136  William  St.,  New  York  7,N.Y. 
Some  Dealer  Territories  Available. 


VENETIAN  BUNDS 

Custom  made  of  nationally  advertised  Flexalum  al¬ 
uminum  and  plastic  coated  steel  slats.  Facia  board  con¬ 
ceals  all  mechanical  parts.  Choice  of  slat  and  tape 
colors.  Moderately  priced,  finest  quality.  Order  your 
blinds  by  mail.  Write,  today  for  easy  instructions. 

CONSOLIDATED  VENETIAN  BLIND  CORP. 
Dept.  R,  545  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York  17,  New  York 


CHURCH  SUPPERS 

made  easiest-  with  BRISKO  BANQUET 
TABLE  PAPER.  Saves  washing  and  iron¬ 
ing.  Dresses  up  the  tables.  Write  for 
FREE  samples  and  wholesale  prices. 
BRISKO  CO.,  S.  SHAFTSBURY  6,  VT. 


Raise  stronger,  more  active,  |U|  A  D  C 
healthy  and  happy  babies  *w,  w  “ 
and  have  more  free  time.  'T*  |  |U|  ET 
Write  postal  card  today  for  ■  ■  1  *• 
free  picture  folder  telling  experiences 
of  other  mothers.  SHURTLIFF  MFG.  CO. 

225  South  1 0th,  Pocatello,  Idaho 


ECE  GOODS  — SELL  DIRECT  TO  CONSUMER 

g  earnings.  Samples  on  request  no  investment. 

iND  FABRICS,  1441  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money— Woolens  for  men’s,  women’s  &  children’s 
clothes.  Send  1 0c  for  samples.  SUN  RISE  MILL  ENDS, 
Essex  Station,  P.  0.  Box  124,  Boston  12,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  10,000  bu.  apple  farm  160  acres.  Large 
colonial  mansion  on  85  acre  farm.  Power  chain  and 
circular  saws  for  all  purposes.  Real  Estate. 

H,  E.  Anderson,  21  Maple  St.,  Danielson,  Ct.  Tel.  340 


HERE’S  FAST  RELIEF 
from  Pain  of  Simple 

PI  L  E  S 


Pi-leze  Ointment  is  preferred  by  hundreds  for  palliative 
relief  of  simple  piles  because  it’s  so  soothing  and  acts  so 
fast!  Immediately  on  application  Pi-leze  begins  to  banish 
maddening  itching  and  burning — lubricates  to  prevent 
cracking  and  chafe.  Safe,  easy  to  apply  with  finger  or 
plastic  pile  pipe  (furnished  with  tube).  So  why  squirm, 
scratch  and  suffer  longer?  Send  for  Pi-leze  today! 

Wade  Products,  314  Elwood  Bldg.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

$VB  for  generous  tube  . . ,  mail 
■  dollar  bill  with  name  and 
*  9  address  to  us.  Pi-leze  sent 
9  postpaid  in  plain  package. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  PACK  ! 


v //'  ///,/. /v  //  hi  r  //  /./</  //  /-  /  >  ' 

HbT  WATER 

fWh&ie  and  'kjli  asi  ‘Ijou  WcuU  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household 
use  Cleansing  milking 
equipment  Portable-Plug 
into  light  socket.  Porce¬ 
lain  disc  —  3  in.  wide. 
Use  on  110  volts  AC  or 
DC.  Boils  water  clear 

-r -  and  pure.  Boils  1  quart 

in  3  minutes.  Boils  2  gals,  in  19  minutes. 
See  your  Electrical,  Hardware  or  Dairy 
Supply  Dealer  or  write  — 

TALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

107  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4,  New  York 


PRICE 

$3.50 


IMPORTED  TULIP  BULBS 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

lOfl*  DARWIN  TULIPS.  TOP  SIZE.  ALL  COLORS, 
$6.75.  THE  DUTCH  BU.LB  SHOP 

ADOLF  ELLING  -  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


LUMINOUS  LAWN  SIGNS 

Reflect  name  brilliantly  like  roadside  bulletins  at 
night.  Size  24"x5".  Blue1  or  red  letters  on.  white  back¬ 
ground.  Name  on  one  side  $7.25,  both  sides  $9.75. 
Postpaid.  MALCOLM  RlACKOW,  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  MAINE  WOOLEN  REMNANTS.  For 

Suits,  Coats,  Dresses.  Send  10c  for  samples  and  prices. 

FLORENCE  MOODY,  FARMINGTON,  MAINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ScRatchm'/ 

v^eCLETS  /f  <// 


■  fruute  with, 
''potion  ax*d’z 
i  iif**T»*t**  •l.  / 

tegw?; 


Save  Money  with  HI-VALU 


H/-VAU)  SCRATCH  PEUETS 
CUT  FEED/ MG  COSTS  / 


Hi-Valu  Scratch  Pellets  cost 
less  because  they  contain  by-prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  midds,  gluten,  and  dis¬ 
tillers  grains.  These  by-products 
cost  less  than  whole  wheat  or  corn. 
At  the  same  time,  they  have  a 
higher  feeding  value  than  whole 
grains.  You  get  a  better  scratch 
formula  for  less  money. 

OATS  and  BARLEY  are  also  add¬ 
ed.  These  grains  have  high  feeding 
value  but  are  not  readily  eaten  as 
whole  grains.  Then  alfalfa,  plus 
extra  vitamins  and  minerals  are  in¬ 
cluded  to  give  you  a  truly  balanced 
scratch  ration. 


Birds  on  Hi-Valu  Pellets  can’t 
y  pick  and  choose  their  scratch. 
Every  bird  gets  a  balanced  ration. 

Because  of  the  richer  nourish¬ 
ment,  you  can  feed  more  Hi-Valu 
than  ordinary  scratch  grains.  On 
this  basis,  you  feed  less  of  the  more 
expensive  mash. 

RESULTS  TALK. .  .  Our  test  birds  on 
Hi-Valu  were  V2  lb.  heavier  at  20 
weeks.  Their  flesh  and  physical 
condition  was  superior  at  housing 
time.  Feeding  cost  was  lower. 

You  save  money  .  .  .  you  raise 
superior  birds  with  Hi-Valu  Pellets. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


BPumcmHEns  mm 


B.  W.  D.  Tested  Big  Type  White  Leghorns  $12-100- 
New.  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Bocks,  Bock-Bed 
Cross  $13-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10-100.  Write  for  prices 
on  sexed  Chicks.  Prepaid.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Baa, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY.  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


STARTED  WHITE  HOLLANDS 


Of  various  ages  from  our  Pullorum  CLEAN  stock. 

HOLLAND  FARM,  -  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Chicks 
shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to  breed- 
Shipped  parcel  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now.  DON  1 
DELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 

Non  Sexed  Cockerels  Pullets 
Prices  Per  100 

. $10.95  $12.45  $13.40 


FOR  OUR 
TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM 
TESTED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


White  and  Barred  Rocks 
Columbia  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

White  Wyandottes . 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 

White,  Black  and  Buff  Minorcas.. 

Bronze,  Baby  Turkey  Poults,  $65.00  per 


11.95 

11.95 


12.45  14.40 

4.00  19.90 

100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings, 


*5; 


.50 

'ANY  BREED 
ANY  SEX 
WE  SELECT 
NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 


$8.95 


Per 

100 


$30.00  per  100. 

MT.  H EALT  HY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


July  19,  1947 


Summer  Care  of  Pullets 

Many  poultrymen  feel  that  as  soon 
as  pullets  and  breeding  cockerels  are 
placed  on  range,  many  of  their  troubles 
are  oyer.  While  this  is  partially  true, 
careful  attention  to  details  throughout 
the  growing  period  is  necessary  in 
order  to  have  better  stock  to  house 
i.ater  this  Summer  and  Fall.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  growers  last  year  was 
that  with  what  seemed  to  them  to  be 
poorer  feed  than  ever,  they  housed  the 
best  pullets  they  ever  grew.  They 
matured  slightly  later,  had  bigger 
frames  than  usual,  and  started  off  lay¬ 
ing  very  few  peewee  eggs.  I  have  been 
told  by  some  individuals  that  their 
birds  also  had  larger  gizzards.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  greater  utili¬ 
zation  of  grass  or  lower  protein  content. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  personal  opinion 
and  would  be  hard  to  verify.  However, 
with  more  feed  now  available,  we  are 
returning  to  the  use  of  higher  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  that  tend  to  push  the  birds 
along  to  sexual  maturity  more  rapidly, 
unless  care  is  taken  to  reduce  the  pro¬ 
tein  intake  by  feeding  the  birds  more 
scratch  grain,  or  encouraging  them  to 
eat  more  roughage  on  range. 

Obviously,  for  those  men  who  are 
raising  their  birds  in  complete  con¬ 
finement,  the  problem  of  getting  ade¬ 
quate  body  size  before  the  birds  start 
to  lay  is  even  more  difficult.  In  the 
first  place,  birds  reared  in  confinement 
tend  to  mature  somewhat  earlier  than 
similar  birds  on  good  range.  Secondly, 
if  the  protein  level  is  cut  too  low, 
trouble  from  cannibalism  is  liable  to 
occur.  Of  course,  birds  can  be  debeaked, 
or  a  pick  guard  used  to  stop  vicious 
habits  from  starting,  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  a  problem.  Another  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  the  added  floor  space  needed 
if  birds  are  not  permitted  to  range  on 
the  ground.  There  is  no  simple  answer 
to  the  problems  of  how  to  grow  good 
pullets,  and  as  always,  good  chicken 
sense  is  a  great  help. 

Predators  still  take  too  large  a  toll 
Of  growing  birds.  Foxes  in  many 
areas  are  the  chief  contenders  for 
chicken  dinners.  Many  have  used 
electric  fences  successfully.  The  elec¬ 
tric  wire  should  be  put  about  six  to 
eight  inches  off  the  ground,  and  the 
same  distance  from  the  regular  range 
fence.  It  is  important  that  the  grass 
and  weeds  near  the  fencing  be  kept 
down,  or  the  fence  will  become  short 
circuited,  and  consequently  of  no 
value.  The  wire  across  the  gate  area 
can  be  hooked  together  with  a  spring 
and  thus  be  easily  released,  so  that  a 
truck  can  cross  the  wire  without  break¬ 
ing  it.  Of  course,  there  are  other  pre¬ 
dators  including  man,  and  each  must  be 
treated  according  to  the  losses  in¬ 
flicted. 

■  Safeguarding  the  health  of  your  birds 
will  also  be  worthwhile.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  confinement  rearing  probably  has 
some  distinct  advantages.  However,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  methods  used,  the  birds 
will  have  to  live  with  the  disease  haz¬ 
ards  prevalent  on  your  farm,  and  in 
many  cases  those  affecting  your  neigh¬ 
bors’  chickens.  Let  us  briefly  look  over 
the  chief  ones  that  we  have  to  worry 
about  today.  I  say  “today”  because  it 
seems  that  as  soon  as  we  think  we 
have  one  controlled,  we  then  have  one 
or  more  new  ones  to  combat.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  is  to  test  our  courage  and 
also  to  prevent  too  many  chickens  liv¬ 
ing  to  maturity. 

We  have  developed  vaccination  for 
the  control  of  fowl  pox  and  laryn- 
gotracheitis,  so  poultrymen  need  no 
longer  suffer  heavy  losses  ^from  these 
two  -diseases.  Inoculation  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  infectious  bronchitis  has  been 
reasonably  satisfactory  and  is  best 
applied  when  vaccinating  for  the  first 
two  diseases  listed  when  the  birds  are 
placed  on  'range,  or  at  a  similar  age  if 
birds  are  confined.  .Newcastle  disease, 
our  newest  contender  for  disease 
horrors,  has  so  far  not  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  controlled  by  vaccination.  How¬ 
ever,  poultry  pathologists  state  there 


plished.  It  will  be  well  to  watch  ™ 
ports  for  results  along  this  line  it T 
apparent  that  we  cannot  hope  to  do 
populate  and  isolate  Newcastle  disease 
It  is  now  so  widespread  in  the  United 
States  that  we  will  have  to  learn  + 
live  with  it.  The  first  time  this  infer-t. 
a  farm,  the  chick  mortality  is  heavv 
but  is  greatly  reduced  in  subsequent 
periods.  In  the  case  of  adults,  pro 
duction  declines  sharply  for  about 
week  and  then  climbs  back,  so  that 
in  about  three  weeks  production  Z 
be  normal  again.  Mortality  in  general 
has,  so  far,  been  very  low  in  adult 
flocks-  _ T.  B.  Charles 

Hot  Weather  Chores 

Because  some  of  us  farmers  and 
other  people  too,  thought  that  the  ra  n 
and  cold  weather  would  never  come 
to  an  end,  we  perhaps  hoped  that  if 
our  young  chickens  escaped  coccidiosk 
we  could  relax  and  count  on  the  coni’ 
weather  to  rapidly  feather  the  chicks 
The  rams  kept  the  brooks  full  and  the 
generally  frigid  weather  immobilized 
the  disease  germs.  However  rve 
noticed  that  a  brook  which  supplies  one 
of  my  brooder  house  flocks  with  plenty 
of  drinking  water  is  now  getting  low 
A  few  more  hot  days,  we  always  get 
them,  and  those  growing  birds  will  be 
looking  around  for  another  drinking 
fountain  or  two.  I  think  I’ll  clean  those 
fountains  up  and  put  them  out  now 
While  I’m  about  it,  I’d  better  take  out 
a  couple  of  large  sized  feeders.  Then 
the  shyer,  smaller  chickens  won’t  have 
to  stand  aside  while  some  of  the  bullies 
eat,  when  there’s  a  little  extra  hopper 
space.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  see  if 
there’s  enough  grit.  Of  course,  the 
chickens  pick  up  some  pebbles,  especi¬ 
ally  beside  a  stream,  but  they  will 
utilize  the  grit,  too,  if  it’s  handy. 

On  hot  sultry  days  the  chickens  run 
to  the  feed  hoppers  and  the  fountains 
as  soon  as  they  are  let  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  However,  they  seek  shade  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  will  not  make 
the  effort  to  travel  to  a  hopper  that  is 
left  exposed  to  the  glaring  sun.  I  made 
an  experiment  one  hot  day.  Part  of  my 
poultry  range  is  in  an  old  orchard  with 
plentiful  shade,  but  there  is  a  good 
growth  of  grass  under  the  trees.  I 
partially  filled  one  hopper  and  left  it 
in  the  sun.  The  other  hoppers  were 
scattered  under  the  apple  trees.  By 
early  afternoon  the  shaded  hoppers 
were  empty  and  the  chickens  hungry, 
but  they  would  not  go  into  the  sun  to 
eat  from  the  hopper  that  had  almost  as 
much  mash  as  when  I  had  filled  it  in 
the  morning.  I  can  save  a  lot  of  grain 
and  mash  by  keeping  my  hoppers  in 
the  sun,  but  the  pullets  won’t  mature 
so  quickly  and  the  fryers  and  broilers 
won’t  be  the  plump-breasted  kind  that 
my  customers  expect.  In  spite  of  the 
hot  weather  I  can  keep  the  feed  con¬ 
sumption  high  by  providing  shade.  If 
there  were  no  trees  or  bushes  I  would 
make  an  improvised  shelter  from  stray 
lumber  and  feed  sacks.  Of  course,  the 
consumption  of  water  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  mash 
eaten.  So,  when  my  chickens  are  eat¬ 
ing  mash  heavily,  I’ve  got  to  keep  my 
eyes  on  those  drinking  fountains  and 
see  that  they  don’t  get  empty. 

There  are  a  few  other  hot  weather 
chores  I  must  also  give  attention  to.  I 
must  get  the  mowing  machine  and  cut 
the  grass.  In  order  for  the  birds  to 
eat  it,  grass  must  be  short  and  tender, 
from  four  to  six  inches  high.  A  tour 
of  the  range,  either  in  the  morning  or 
while  I’m  waiting  for  those  last,  ex¬ 
asperating  birds  to  go  in  at  night,  once 
in  a  while  reveals  a  dead  chicken  that 
surely  should  be  removed  for  burial. 
If  the  crows  don’t  find  it  first,  some 
prying  chickens  are  apt  to  and  diseased 
carcasses  are  not  good  feed  for  chick¬ 
ens.  Around  the  brooder  house  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  all  possible  ventilators 
are  open,  for  it  can  get  stifling  hot  in 
a  brooder  house  if  any  of  the  windows 
blow  shut  or  back  drops  aren’t  down.  i.f. 


-mm?. 


Raymond  Russell  of  Hampton,  Hunterdon P  County,  N.  J.,  reduces  the  la 
taking  care  of  about  3,000  pullets  on  range  in  many  ways.  Mash  boppei 
water  fountains  are  placed  in  groups  on  skids,  which  are  close  to  vne  es 

where  they  are  serviced  from  a  trailer  carrying  water  and  feed.  Russeu  nQ 
in  moving  his  shelters  and  feeders  at  regular  intervals  to  keep  tne  pans 

pasture  from  being  worn  out  in  spots,  and  with  the  feeders  and  wa  *  ^ 
mounted  on  skids,  the  entire  unit  can  be  moved  by  the  tractor  wit h  a  m 

of  bother. 
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Control  of  Bang’s  Disease 

v  (Continued  from  Page  464) 
Thousands  of  breeders  have  vaccinated 
ail  their  cattle  against  Bang’s  and  usu- 
Uv  against  the  advice  of  those  to 
„C"nm  they  look  for  leadership.  Some¬ 
body  is  wrong  and  I  don’t  think  it  is 
the  cattle  breeder.  For  30  years  I  have 
done  it  my  way.  It  has  helped  me  and 
as  far  as  1  know  has  hurt  no  one-  Aft61, 
„„ u  have  sold  calves  all  over  the 
country  negative  to  the  blood  test  for 
Bang’s  disease  and  raised  them  on  milk 
from  cows  that  were  positive,  you 
begin  to  think  that  your  way  may  be 
right. 

Figures  prove  that  test  and  slaughter 
has  not  proved  successful  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Bang’s  disease.  As  a  field  repre¬ 
sentative  for  a  breeders’  association,  I 
have  talked  with  breeders  in  all  parts 


of  the  country.  As  a  group  they  are 
bewildered  as  far  as  Bang’s  control  is 
concerned.  They  want  advice.  One  man 
recently  wrote  me  four  pages  on  his 
troubles.  He  wanted  advice  as  to 
whether  to  send  his  postive  cows  to 
the  butcher  immediately  or  wait  until 
they  calved.  I  told  him  to  quit  being 
a  sucker  and  keep  them  as  long  as 
they  were  profitable  to  him.  His  answer 
was  that  on  the  night  after  he  received 
my  letter,  he  had  the  first  good  night’s 
sleep  in  weeks.  Breeders  know  that, 
once  approved  on  the  test  and  slaughter 
plan,  their  chances  of  staying  so  are 
small.  The  real  reason  most  of  them 
hate  to  vaccinate  is  that  they  cannot 
comply  with  interstate  shipping  regu¬ 
lations.  So  they  just  keep  on  until  a 
new  infection  starts.  Thus  they  lose  a 
lot  of  valuable  calves,  get  quarantined, 
cannot  ship  any  adult  animals,  sacrifice 
more  good  cows  on  the  altar  of  an  ac¬ 
credited  herd  and  get  themselves  ready 
for  more  trouble. 

Is  a  herd,  approved  by  vaccination, 
under  present  rules  any  better  off?  Yes, 
because  in  an  unvaccinated  herd  only 
a  negative  test  proves  the  absence  of 
ability  to  fight  the  disease.  Let’s  get 
together  on  this  Bang’s  business.  We 
are  wasting  time  and  money  on  both 
sides.  Test  and  slaughter  has  not  solved 
the  problem.  Four-fifths  of  the  animals 


that  have  gone  through  the  mill  under 
its  provisions  sacrificed,  one-fifth  saved, 
all  ready  to  go  perhaps  on  the  next 
test — that  is  poor  recommendation  for 
it.  Let’s  stop  condemning  a  cow  just 
because  she  has  what  it  takes  to  fight 
an  infection.  It  makes  more  sense  to 
give  her  that  power.  If  a  man  buys  a 
cow  from  another,  he  is  beter  off  to  buy 
one  vaccinated  against  infection  than 
one  open  to  it. 

My  30  years  of  experience  have 
proved  to  me  that  vaccination  of  all 
cattle,  both  calves  and  adults,  solves 
the  problem  from  the  breeder’s  stand¬ 
point.  It  will  save  the  taxpayer  millions 
of  dollars  in  indemnities,  and  will  help 
control  undulant  fever  now  blamed  on 
milk  by  making  it  impossible  for  cows 
to  pick  up  an  infection  and  thus  possi¬ 
bly  cause  the  trouble  before  anyone 
suspects  it.  D.  H.  Cande 

Massachusetts 


[Eds:  This  valuable  and  interesting 
story,  from  a  practical  breeder  of  long 
experience,  confirms  the  ideas  expressed 
m  our  articles  concerning  calfhood 
vaccination  for  Bang’s  disease  which 
appeared  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
December  21,  1946.  New  York  State,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  other  Northeastern 
States,  now  has  a  vaccination  program 
lor  Bang’s  disease  which  farmers  can 
take  advantage  of  without  personal 
expense.] 


Breaking  a  State  Production 
Record 

When  Lauxmont  Admiral  Carrie 
broke  the  Pennsylvania  State  record 
with  27,093  pounds  of  4.1  per  cent  milk, 
t’120-l  pounds  butterfat,  she  became 
the  highest  record  cow  ever  developed 
Hi  .the  State  regardless  of  the  breed, 
this  fine  producer  is  a  Holstein. 
She  was  purchased  in  the  Lauxmont 
sale  in  June,  1944,  for  $1,175,  five  days 
alter  freshening.  We  immediately 
her  on  A.  R.  test  3x  milking, 
ana  her  completed  record  that  year 


was  19,244.4  pounds  milk  4.1  per  cent, 
798.4  pounds  fat.  We  gave  her  a  10-  t 
week  rest  period,  being  pastured  I 
with  our  main  herd  of  some  30  odd 
cows.  We  kept  her  with  the  main  herd 
in  a  box  stall  where  she  had  access 
to  both  alfalfa  hay  and  mixed  hay, 
salt  and  water  at  all  times.  She  was 
fed  30  to  35  pounds  commercial  12  per 
cent  freshening  mixture  per  day.  While 
on  pasture  she  had  access  to  an  un¬ 
limited  amount  of  hay.  We  have  a 
portable  hay  rack  in  our  pastures. 

She  freshened  again  November  20, 
1945,  and  she  was  fed  this  same  12  per 
cent  fitting  ration  until  30  days  after 
freshening,  when  she  was  gradually 
changed  to  a  14  per  cent  test  cow  ration. 
At  this  time  she  was  milking  over  100 
pounds  of  milk  a  day.  I  have  found 
that  she  would  eat  nearly  as  much 
mixed  or  timothy  hay  as  she  would 
third  cutting  alfalfa.  She  would  not  eat 
cow  beets,  but  could  eat  her  share  of 
beet  pulp  and  silage,  so  we  had  to 
limit  them.  She  ate  between  35  to  40 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  from  about  six 
weeks  after  freshening  until  she 
finished,  at  the  end  of  365  days,  when 
she  was  still  milking  55  pounds  of  milk 
per  day;  her  peak  production  being 
109  pounds  in  one  day. 

She  was  milked  every  six  hours 
apart,  for  three  times,  beginning  at 
4: 00  A.  M.,  and  pastured  regular  with 
the  main  herd,  regardless  of  the 
weather,  from  April  1  to  the  latter 
part  of  November.  She  was  bred  May 
5,  1946,  to  Dunloggin  Lochinvar’s  Ci¬ 
tation,  one  of  our  three  1,000  pound  fat 
herd  sires.  Having  conceived  on 
only  one  service,  she  freshened  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  1947,  with  a  dandy  heifer  calf. 
Had  she  freshened  16  days  sooner,  she 
would  have  qualified  for  the  305-day 
division.  W.  Glenn  Silvis 


Hogs  on  Grass 

Do  hogs  on  good  pasture  grass  need 
to  be  fed  any  grain?  w.  f.  b. 

Camden  County,  N.  J. 

When  hogs  are  on  good  pasture  grass, 
they  will  need  to  be  fed  all  the  grain 
they  will  eat,  provided  they  are  to  be 
fattened.  However,  the  grass  consumed 
on  good  pasture  will  result  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  the  amount  of  feed 
needed  to  fatten  the  hogs.  On  the  aver¬ 
age  this  will  amount  to  a  saving  of 
about  1,300  pounds  of  corn  and  650 
pounds  of  protein  supplement,  when 
20  pigs  are  grazed  on  an  acre  of  good 
forage,  and  marketed  at  weights  of 
from  200  to  250  pounds.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  desired  to  hold  the  pigs 
for  later  fattening,  using  home  grown 
corn  after  it  has  been  harvested,  then 
it  might  be  best  to  feed  little  if  any 
grain.  Even  on  good  pasture,  and  very 
few  of  our  pastures  would  so  classify, 
growing  pigs  will  make  only  small 
gains  on  grass  alone.  It  is  especially 
important,  as  the  Summer  advances 
and  days  become  hot,  to  provide  the 
hogs  with  some  shade  and  keep  water 
available.  They  should  also  always  be 
allowed  constant  access  to  coarse  salt, 
kept  in  a  special  container  and  under 
shelter,  so  that  it  will  not  liquify  from 
getting  wet  or  damp. 


N.  Y.  Jersey  Breeders  Sale 

Edgley  Standard  Royal  Rose,  con¬ 
signed  by  W.  L.  Johnson  of  Vestal,  N. 
Y.,  not  only  won  the  grand  champion 
ribbon  in  the  show  before  the  sale, 
but  also  sold  for  $1,100  to  top  the 
annual  sale  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Jersey  breeders.  She  was  purchased  by 
Kenneth  Stevens  of  Abington,  Mass., 
who  also  bought  the  next  two  sale 
leaders,  Dreaming  Moor  Becky,  a 
three-year-old  consigned  by  Ira  G. 
Payne,  East  Schodack,  N.  Y.,  and  Royal 
Jester  Tabor  Girl,  a  bred  heifer  con¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Waite, 
Williamsville,  N.  Y.  The  average  sale 
price  was  $417. 

This  ninth  anual  show,  picnic,  and 
sale  was  held  at  the  farm  of  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Club’s  president,  Harry  C. 
Andrews,  at  Waterloo.  Other  officers  of 
the  club  are:  A.  C.  Dahlberg,  Ithaca, 
first  vice-pres.;  John  Luchsinger,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  second  vice-pres.;  Mrs.  George 
Waite,  treasurer;  and  Ira  G.  Payne, 
secretary.  e.  c.  g. 


fS  vSTan«ard  Royal  Rose’  grand  champion  and  top  selling  cow  at  the  recent 
John  d  State  Jersey  breeders’  shoio  and  sale.  She  was  consigned  by  W  L 
^nson,  Broome  County,  and  purchased  by  Kenneth  Stevens,  Plymouth  County 
Massachusetts;  the  price  was  $1,100. 


The  Conde  Rigid-Handled 
Milk  Pail  is  designed  for 
convenient  pouring  .  .  . 
pours  like  a  pitcher  with 
your  hands  away  from  the 
smooth  —  easy  to  keep  clean. 
There  are  no  seams  or  crevices  where  it  joins  the  seamless, 
stainless  steel  pail.  You  need  all  your  milk  check  — why  take 
chances  when  sanitation  controls  are  becoming  more  stringent? 


PROTECT  YOUR  INCOME 


WITH  A 


OF 


RY 


Every  part  of  the  THE 

J  r  FINEST 

Conde  Milker  is  engi-  milking 

.  r  .  EQUIPMEN 

neered  for  easy  sani¬ 
tation,  as  well  as  fast,  safe 
milking  with  either  low  or 
standard  vacuum.  No  dirt 
catchers  or  troublesome 
places  to  clean  ...  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  parts.  It’s  easier  to 
keep  your  bacteria  count 
down  with  a  Conde! 


THREE 

OTHER 


S  MANY 
FEATURES' 


MILK  HOUSE 
TIME-SAVER 
THAT'S 

PERMANENT  S 

Provide*  10  gal.  of  boiling  water.  Waist 
high,  largo  sink  for  easy  washing  and  steri¬ 
lization.  Durable  12  ga.  steel— weighs  304 
lbs.  Thermostat  controls  signal  light  when 
water  is  ready.  Economical  because  it's 
permanent.  Includes  sturdy,  specially  built 
drying  rack.  Extra  racks  available. 


CONDE 
MILK 
CLAW 

Easy  to  clean. 

Large,  straight  through  milk  pas¬ 
sages — no  blind  spots.  End  sealed 
with  sanitary  rubber  cap.  Stain¬ 
less  steel,  nickel  polished. 


CONDENSER  CUP 

Stainless  steel  for  sanita¬ 
tion.  Keeps  milk  in  pail 
where  it  belongs — out  of  pipe 
line.  Retains  vacuum  in  pail,  serv¬ 
ing  as  check  valve. 


CONDE  PAIL 
COVER 

No  dirt-catching 
crevices  . .  .  it’s  smooth  for  easy 
washing.  Designed  for  conven¬ 
ient,  sanitary  handling  and  to 
wash  as  easily  as  a  dinner  plate. 


MILKER 


FOR  HIGHER  PROFIT ,  KEEP 
BACTERIA  COUNT  DOWN 


PASTE  COUPON  ON  PENNY  POSTCARD  FOR  EASY  MAILING 


- - - - - - -  A 

J  CONDE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  BOX  R-174,  SHERRILL,  N.  Y. 

^  Please  send  me  catalog  on:  ...  .The  Conde  Milker  ...  .The  Conde  Milk  House  l^nit. 

%  I  milk . cows. 

$  Name . 

* 

k  Address 
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Before  you  buy  chicks 

Send  for  your 

mrr  hubbard 

rltCL  CATALOG 


Tells  yo^hy 
HUBBARDJS NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

live  . . .  growjfast  • « •' produce 

You’ll  want  this  valuable,  well-illustrated 
catalog!  It  gives  full  facts  why  Hubbard’s 
profit-bred  New  Hampshires  make  more 
money  for  you!  Tells  why  Hubbajrd’s 
chicks  live,  grow  fast,  feather 
rapidly,  develop  into  pullets  that 
lay  more  eggs  — heavy-meated 
broilers  that  get  to  market  quickly. 

Every  Hubbard  chick  comes  to 
you  direct  from  the  breeding 
source— U.  S.  Approved  and  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Send  for  your  cata-, 
log  now!  r 

mail  TQD&rjl/  meat 

- V - £ggs 

HUBBARD*  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole.  N.  H. 

Please  send  me  your  free  catalog  1 


Name. 

Town. 


.  State. 


"  I 
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WENE  CHICKS 

REDUCED  Suntmer  PRICES 

R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 

ir  mill  Specialized  Flocks 
f  Ogl  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings — write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.T.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
FREE  CATALOG. 

FREE' 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS;  Dept  6-3,  Vineland,  N.J. 


tr.  S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,880,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Around 

CATALOG 


This  Year  the  Trend  is  to 

LAVERS! 
0RBER  TODAY 

A  postcard  brings  Free  folder, 
“How  to  Boost  Profits.” 

iiACUCD  PEDIGREED 
mUdllEK  LEGHORN  FARM 

South  Dayton  Box  36,  New  York 


RANGE  SHELTE 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS 


RS$33«5 


230  lbs.  Also  feeders. 


Sturdy  attractive  range  shel¬ 
ters,  fully  built  and  painted. 
Assemble  in  half  an  hour. 
Our  price  i3  below  your  cost 
to  build  your  own  shelters. 
Save  feed  and  raise  better 
pullets  on  range.  Shipped  in 
flat  sections.  Shipping  weight 
scoops,  etc.  Free  literature. 


BOOHER  EQUIPMENT 
M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE.. 


COMPANY 
WARREN.  OHIO 


CAPON  S 

Started  Capons,  any  age,  from  blood  tested  chicks. 
Because  we  handle  Capons  exclusively,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  offer  you  a  superior  product. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  price  list. 

THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State’s  Largest  Producers  of  Baby  Capons 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

OHLS  BIG-VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  -  SEX -LINKS 

AU  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big 
egg  production.  Wo  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Summer  delivery. 


Tel 


OHLS  Poultry  Yard*  and  Hatchery 
»|.  11.  CALLICOON.  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

8  000  Wh.  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H.  Reds  &  Sex-Links. 
April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 

prices  Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Seraeantsvllle,  N.  J. 


_ ___  _  _ New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 
PTTI I FTS1  Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
a  U  LLli  A  iJ  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R.  OAKMONT,  PA. 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORO.  DELAWARE 


Juniata  Leghorns.  Write  for  Cat.  Photos  and  Prices. 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 


SEXED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 

A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  E.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now 
ready.  Also  Capons. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prices. 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A.HOWARO  FIN  CAR,  Owner. 


BOX  H  —  PHONE  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


WHITLOCK 


i 

i 

i 

i 


BABY$|P  Aft 
CHICKS 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
matket  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SEPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 
DEPT.  F 


u 


TOLMAH 


ROCKCXHB 

MASS. 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  Weeks  Old 

Heavy  Breeds.  Order  from 
this  ad.  Under  100  add  10c 
per  bird.  Minimum  order  25. 

THE  FARMER  S  OUTLET 

P.  0.  BOX  124, 
Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 


LE 


BACKED  BY 
YEARS  Of  . 


records  up  to 
Catalog  free. 

BOX  R, 


Save  feed  and  flock 
replacement  costs  by 
housing  Cedarhurst  long 
term  layers.  (5  year 
1006  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


;0HORNSk««  uf. 


white  nFmcnn Gumcns 

Big  Profits.  Easily  Raised.  Rapid  Growth. 
Chicks  Eggs  Breeding  Stock.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM 
DEPT.  A-3,  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


DUCKLINGS 

Less  than 
DRIFTING  DUCK 


W.  Pekins  $22.00-100 
Giant  Pekins  $24.00-100 
W.  Runners  $20.00-100 
Hens  $25.  Drakes  $18. 
100,  add  2c  per  duckling. 

FARM,  Dept.  R,  DRIFTING,  PA. 


Muscovy  Ducklings  and  Patterned. 

Started  select  breeders  $1.50:  started  roasters  25c  per 

pound.  TIDD  HOLLOW  FARM.  ARLINGTON,  VT. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger.  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profit*. 
Ducklings,  I00-$24.00.  50-$l2.50.  100%  live  delivery. 
"Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid.  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


- DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100 - 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


While  MUSCOVY  DnekIiags|S,",£J.*S!hff! 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

•ANCER  BROS.  42  HUDSON  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 

COP  PRICES  AND  PROMPT  RETURNS  ASSURED. 
Supply  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express. 

Bended  and  Licensed  —  Established  1897. 


liixr©  Poultry  "W autoci 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883.  _ 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y, 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &.  SON.  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St..  Hew  York 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Please  tell  me  if  a  living  can  be  made 
by  breeding  Angora  rabbits.  Is  there  a 
market  for  wool.  One  concern  advises 
me  that  if  I  buy  my  breeding  stock 
from  them,  they  buy  back  half  the 
young  stock  and  tell  you  where  to  sell 
your  wool.  Your  advice  will  be  deeply 
appreciated.  J.  E. 

New  Jersey 

This  proposition  condemns  itself. 
Offering  to  sell  rabbits  and  buy  back 
even  half  the  stock  is  sales  talk.  It  is 
redeemed  to  some  extent  by  agreeing 
to  tell  you  where  to  sell  your  wool. 
This  is  no  secret.  There  are  dealers 
looking  for  wool,  but  it  must  be  good 
wool,  prepared  right  and  of  the  quality 
wanted.  All  wool  cannot  qualify.  As 
for  buying  back  the  progeny,  it  may 
work,  but  as  soon  as  the  supply  is  too 
great,  you  must  find  your  own  market. 
One  of  the  best  breeders  advises  those 
going  into  the  rabbit  business  to  steer 
clear  of  buy-back  plans  and  if  you  de¬ 
cide  to  take  up  rabbit  production,  start 
with  a  few  and  build  up  a  herd.  We 
have  referred  to  rabbits  many  times 
but  there  is  renewed  activity  in  the 
buy-back  schemes.  There  is  some  profit 
in  the  business,  but  it  wil  never  make 
anyone  a  millionaire.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  rabbit  meat  throughout  the 
year  in  New  York  markets.  It  is  slow 
during  June  and  July,  but  March, 
October  and  December  and  before 
the  holidays  bring  the  best  marketing 
demands.  There  is  a  continuous  de¬ 
mand  for  rabbit  skins  but,  just  like  the 
wool,  they  must  be  prepared  right.  We 
think  deep  consideration  and  caution 
are  needed  before  spending  money  on 
it,  but  we  say  again  eschew  the  buy¬ 
back  plans. 


A  Jersey  City  man  sent  me  a  check 
for  $632.80  for  turkeys.  The  check  was 
protested  because  of  insufficient  funds. 
He  promised  to  see  me  in  a  few  days 
and  settle  it  up.  He  has  not  done  so. 
Can  you  help  me?  R.  M.  p. 

The  debtor,  Daniel  S.  Bosquett,  made 
no  attempt  to  make  good  the  protested 
check  and  was  indifferent  to  the  whole 
transaction.  The  account  was,  there¬ 
fore,  given  to  an  attorney.  This  brought 
a  telephone  message  that  Bosquett  had 
been  in  Montana  but  a  check  would 
be  sent  at  once.  It  was  not  and  suit  was 
instituted.  A  compromise  settlement 
was  finally  made  for  $500  in  order  to 
close  it  out.  It  is  a  fraud  and  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  permit  a  check  to  go  to 
protest  and  we  believe  drastic  action 
should  be  taken  against  those  who 
purchase  products  from  farmers  and 
neglect  to  meet  the  checks  but  permit 
them  to  go  to  protest.  Legal  action  in 
one  or  two  cases  might  be  a  lesson  to 
those  who  have  the  habit  of  handing 
out  checks  when  there  is  no  money  in 
the  bank  to  pay  them.  We  are  gl*d  to 
have  been  of  service. 


I  bought  a  tiller  on  contract  for  $567. 
When  it  arrived  the  charge  was  10  per 
cent  more.  Did  the  agent  have  a  right 
to  increase  the  price  or  can  I  claim  a 
refund  of  the  $56.70?  '  J.  K. 

New  Hampshire 

The  order  was  placed  over  a  year 
ago  but  delivery  was  not  made  until 
six  months  later.  In  the  meantime  the 
price  increase  had  been  authorized  and 
the  customer  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
it  or  refuse  the  implement.  There  have 
been  several  similar  complaints  and 
the  increases  .were  declared  legal  in 
every  case  and  the  companies  within 
their  right  in  charging  them.  In  most 
cases  the  buyer  was  notified  that  there 
was  a  price  increase  and  he  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  refuse  the  goods.  It  would  be 
wise  to  have  a  clause  permitting 
cancellation  of  an  order  if  the  price 
should  be  increased  and  the  purchaser 
could  not  or  did  not  want  to  pay  it. 
Usually  the  need  of  the  goods  is  so 
great  customers  have  little  choice  in 
the  matter. 


I  am  sending  you  a  clipping  from  a 
Pennsylvania  paper.  I  believe  it  would 
.be  of  interest  and  warning  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  J.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

We  feel  that  our  readers  are  very 
helpful  when  they  send  us  items  of  this 
kind.  If  a  trickster  appears  in  your 
neighborhood  you  may  be  sure  he  will 
canvass  other  sections  and  forewarned 
is  forearmed  and  the  information  may 
save  some  one  else  from  loss.  In  this 
case  the  story  is  that  a  woman  repre¬ 
senting  herself  as  a  seller  of  “fine 
linen’’  told  a  young  lady  that  she  had 
sold  linen  to  nurses  at  the  local  hospital 
and  through  them  learned  of  her 
approaching  marriage.  The  woman 
claimed  she  had  a  beautiful  linen  table 
cover,  the  price  of  which  was  $75,  but 
she  finally  reduced  it  to  $50  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  check  for  that  amount.  The 
linen  was  turned  over  to  the  buyer  all 
wrapped  up  in  what  seemed  to  be  the 
original  papers.  When  the  package  was 
opened  the  contents  were  found  to  be 
absolutely  worthless.  It  is  said  the 
woman  is  driving  with  New  York 
license  tags.  She  cashed  the  check  at 
a  local  store  .  and  the  police  could  not 
locate  her  as  she  seemed  to  have  left 
the  vicinity. 


Dr.  Salsbury's 

ROTA-CAPS 

*Remove  Large  Roundworms; 
Intestinal  Capillaria  Worms;  with 
Gentle  Action;  due  to  ROTAMINE 


Yes,  Rota-Caps’  gentle,  efficient  ac¬ 
tion  is  easy  on  the  birds.  Economical, 
individual  treatment.  Removes  dam¬ 
aging  intestinal  capillaria  worms 
many  other  treatments  don’t  get. 
Does  the  job  without  serious  egg 
loss,  due  to  Rota-Caps’  exclusive 
ingredient,  ROTAMINE. 

So,  don’t  risk  needless  feed  and  egg 
losses  or  harsher  treatments.  Buy 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota-Caps  at  hatch¬ 
eries,  drug  or  feed  stores,  now. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES.  Charles  City.  Iowa 

A  Nation-wido  Poultry  Service 


As  a  flock  treat¬ 
ment  for  removal 
of  large  round  and 
cecal  worms,  get 
Dr.  Salsbury’s 
AVI-TON. 
Mixes  in  the  Mash 


aW  W  Hftrirf/r/- 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 


ROTO 

COPS 


tOHTl 
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HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 
IN  COUNTRY  THIS  YEAR 


Babcock’s  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western,  New  York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the  country  at  the  end 
of  April  with  2380  eggs,  2563.95  points. 
We  also  led  all  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Pennsylvania  test  with  2225  eggs,  2199.90 
points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon 
the  farm  that  produced  the  all-time 
world’s  record  pen  of  all  breeds  —  4057 
eggs,  4336.25  points  —  and  that  has  bred 
other  winners  in  the  past. 

CHAMPION  BLOODLINES 
Made  Available  to  You 


We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  you  in 
every  White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase 
from  us.  Get  top  egg  profits  from  a 
championship  strain  —  order  today  while 
our  chick  supply  lasts!  Entire  breeding 
program  described  in  our  new  catalog  — 
write  for  it! 

Also:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Red-Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross, 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  3  R,  ITHACA.  N.Y. 


CHAMBC/UIH 

WjmBARRlD 

ttocm 


ORDER  FALL  CHICKS  NOW 

and  be  in  position  to  produce 
egg  this  winter.  With  fewer  lay¬ 
ers  on  farms  than  for  4  years, 
prices  are  sure  to  be  up.  lou 
can  be  sure  that  Chamberlin 
Barred  Rocks  will  give  efficient 

_ l  production.  Backed  by  22  years 

breeding  and  5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Straight  run  or  sexed  chicks.  Order  Now.  Write 
for  free  booklet  and  prices. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  -  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


( Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off) 


.  T’S  VACATION  TIME 

Why  not  visit  us  and  enjoy 

_ _ New  Hampshire’s  Beauty 

ia  Our  Hospitality. 

HRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 
Kingston,  New  Hompshire  _ 

aby  CHICKS  .Started 

9  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Te 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
tone  167 _  Marcellus,  n. — 

rARTED  CHICKS  4  TO  14  WEEKS 

i  C.  White  Leghorn,  Heavy  English  a 

R  I.  Reds  —  White  Wyandottes  Ry 

ILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  JeWYORK 
>X  34.  Phone  85F3,  THERESA,  NEW 

ARTED  PULLETS  — Large  typo  Tom  Barron 
ms.  4  weeks  old  35c;  6  weeks  50c.  i*  Ohio 

CMITU'Q  PfllllTRY  FARM,  Ely™  V 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

uate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
wnrd  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion  *  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 

HELP  WANTED 


uToMEN  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids-  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance, 
anneri’ntendent  of  Nurses,  Montcfiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York, 


ATTENDANT  nursing:  Training  with  pay  for  career 

as  licensed  attendant  nurse.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 

Massachusetts, 


HELP  wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 
single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys 


WANTED :  General  staff  nurses  for  duty  in  large 
general  public  hospital;  beginning  cash  salary  $2400 
yearly,  plus  meals  while  on  duty  and  laundering  of 
uniforms,  $2640  for  service  in  tuberculosis,  contagion 
and  psychiatry.  Living  in  optional  with  deduction  of 
S600  yearly  for  complete  maintenance.  Annual  incre¬ 
ments  of  $135  first  year  and  $150  thereafter  for  satis¬ 
factory  service.  Established  retirement  pension  system, 
generous  sick  leave  and  vacation  policy.  Pleasant 
environment  within  one  hour  of  New  York  City.  Must 
be  licensed  or  eligible  for  licensure  in  New  York 
State.  Apply  Director  of  Nursing,  Grasslands  Hospital, 
Valhalla,  N.  Y. _ 


WOMEN:  Ward,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry  at¬ 
tendants  in  State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives. 
Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United  States 
citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be  residents 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $125  per  month  and 
room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week,  4  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Tillage, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 


HELP  Wanted:  Farm  manager  on  farm  and  nursery. 

Wife  to  run  stand.  Good  pay,  good  home.  Must 
have  exceptional  references.  Also  farm  workers,  hous¬ 
ing ^facilities;B02C 5369i Kural New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Trained  persons  to  assist  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  store  and  hotel  operation,  an  experienced 
meat  cutter  and  grocery  clerk,  office  assistant  who 
can  take  dictation,  type  and  file,  soda  fountain 
assistant.  Apply  giving  reference  to  Raquette  Lake 
Supply  Company,  Raquetto  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Woman  past  30,  with  child,  to  do  house¬ 
mothering  in  a  private  school.  Cali  Kings  Park 
715  after  7 :00  P.  M. 


NURSE:  Graduate,  past  55  years  of  age  to  care 
for  infirmary  in  a  private  school.  Call  Kings  Park 
715  after  7:00  P.  M.  _ 

INDUSTRIAL  Plant  in  Tidewater,  Virginia  has  open¬ 
ings  for  Mechanical  Draftsmen  with  chemical  plant 
layout  experience  and  some  training  in  machine  design. 
Also  Mechanical  Draftman  with  packing  equipment 
experience.  Located  in  rural  area,  mild  climate,  ex¬ 
cellent  churches  and  neighbors.  Write  us  for  em¬ 
ployment  forms  and  further  details.  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  Sylvania  Division,  American  Viscose  Corporation, 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia. _ 

WANTED:  One  good  farm  specialty  salesman  over  50. 

Roof  cement,  active  market,  direct-consumer.  Must 
be  reliable,  industrious  producer.  BOX  1766,  Dept.  A. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

HANDY  Man,  single,  dog  kennel  in  country,  perman¬ 

ent,  experience  unnecessary.  P.  O.  Box  749,  Bed 
Bank,  New  Jersey. _ 

TEACHERS  Wanted:  Teachers  for  grades  1,  2,  3,  4, 

5  and  6  in  consolidated  school  in  central  New  Jersey. 
Good  salaries.  Apply  to  R.  E.  Voorhees,  Supervising 
.Principal,  Englishtown,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMER-Helper  thoroughly  experienced.  $125  month¬ 

ly.  House,  heat  and  light  supplied.  Farm  near 
Bemardsville,  N.  J.  Excellent  references  necessary. 
Write  giving  age  to  Philip  Cortney,  410  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Qualified  single  man  to  do  two  time  milk¬ 

ing.  ExceUent  living  conditions  and  good  wages. 
Purebred  Guernseys.  Write  stating  when  available. 
BOX  5436,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Experienced  outside  man  for  tractor  work. 

Should  be  good  farm  mechanic.  Real  permanent 
opportunity,  top  wages  and  good  living  conditions. 
Position  now  open.  Write  BOX  5437,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

COUPLE:  Wife  for  general  housework  and  cooking. 

Man  may  obtain  work  in  local  manufacturing  plant 
if  qualified  and  to  help  wife  after  hours  and  Satur¬ 
days.  Have  a  two  room  and  bath  apartment  for  their 
use.  Pleasant  surroundings.  No  Sunday  work.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  If  interested  write  giving  ex¬ 
perience  and  references  to  Mrs.  N.  J.  Gould  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  or  girl  for  general  housework  and  cooking 

for  family  of  two  adults.  Good  wages.  No  Sunday 
work.  Maid  has  two  room  and  bath  apartment.  An 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  right  person.  Write  fully, 
references,  age,  etc.  Mrs.  N.  J.  Gould,  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Assistant  sales  promotion  manager.  Ex- 

perienced  man,  familiar  with  farm  implement 
Jobber  trade.  Must  be  conscientious,  reliable,  aggres¬ 
sive.  Pleasing  personality.  Car  essential.  Straight 
salary.  In  reply,  state  all  qualifications  giving  phone 
number.  American  Separator  Company,  Bainbridge, 
New  York. 


WORKING  manager  for  50  acre  commercial  orchard, 

well  established  business,  modern  machinery.  State 
age,  references,  BOX  5448,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  for  running  gentleman's  home. 

No  objection  to  children.  John  Sica,  Box  35, 
Retsof,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Male  or  female  help  on  dairy  farm,  good 
_home.  Write  Louis  Smith,  Wickhaven,  Pa. _ 

MARRIED  Many  To  work  with  purebred  Guernsey 

herd,  200  head;  2.-time  milking,  inside  work  only, 
one  day  off  each  week.  Modem  house,  good  wages. 
Only  applicants  with  dairy  herd  experience  will  be 
considered.  Write  or  telephone.  Mt.  Ararat  Farms, 

.  °rt  Deposit,  Md.  Phone  2311. _ 

WANTED:  Cook- waitress ;  clean,  reliable,  plain  cook. 

,  Tw°_  adults,  two  children.  Comfortable  room  and 
oath  in  country  home.  Send  full  details  including 
references.  Wages  $120  per  month  with  three  days 
—  ■  Brs,  R.  w,  Pomeroy,  Jr.,  Wassalc,  N.  Y, _ 

"^TED:  Machine  milkers  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

rv  room  and  board.  Wages  $165  per  month. 

ventral  New  Jersey.  BOX  5453,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

"  ANTED :  Elderly  couple  want  general  houseworker. 

o  Oood  cook,  wait  on  table,  etc.  Nantucket  until 
September.  Washington  for  Winter.  State  age,  ap- 
d,??6,  references  for  work  and  character.  Miss 
Mass  116  ^ongdon>  address  1,  School  St.,  Nantucket, 

"  :  Married  man,  steady,  reliable,  sober. 

„  "Jiry  and  general  farm.  Modern  machinery.  Good 
. 6-room  house,  all  improvements  on  macadam 
I>  JJunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  BOX  5455, 
wural  New-Yorker _ 

Man:  To  work  with  herd  200  purebred 
ana  ue„rnsey8'  2-time  milking,  inside  work  only.  Board 
wave/00?!  ,furnisl'ed,  one  day  off  each  week.  Good 
will  "n  y  applicants  with  dairy  herd  experience 

Farm?6  a°nsidered.  Write  or  telephone.  Mt.  Ararat 

-Pwt  Deposit..  Md.  Phone  2311. _ 

40  4"  '  ^arm  work,  cook  and  handy  man,  about 

S’nn  3  years-  Own  quarters  plus  maintenance,  plus 

:-pLi"°nth.  BOX  5456,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Women  Help  with  work  on  farm  with 

54ia  "Hhout  experience;  give  full  particulars.  BOX 
02°: — Rural  New-Yorker  _ 

'Paker  wanted  to  make  cottage  cheese.  Good 

— ilpte  Box  735.  Burlington.  Vt. _ 

Assistant  on  small  dairy  farm,  must  be 

Den  ,i J^Mne  milker;  some  hand  milking  done. 

Pleasant  disposition.  Small  house 

affable.  BOX  5460,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Cook  and  housekeeper  on  small  farm  es¬ 
tate,  Wilton,  Conn.  $100.  Own  room.  Share  bath  with 
other  woman  (Scotch).  Modern  kitchen.  Electric  dish- 
washer.  BOX  5463,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  An  experienced  couple  or  two  single  men 

to  take  complete  charge  of  modern  6,000  layer 
poultry  plant  and  50  acres  land.  Good  opportunity  for 
right  party.  Give  references,  age,  experience  in  first 
letter.  BOX  5462,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  experienced,  handy  with 

carpenter  tools.  $85  month,  good  board,  short 
hours  for  L.  I.  poultry  farm.  Give  all  information 
first  letter.  BOX  5464,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  Man:  To  work  in  small  milk  pasteurizing 
plant;  general  plant  work,  occasional  trucking  of 
milk.  Modern  plant  and  equipment.  Board  and  room 
furnished,  one  day  off  each  week,  good  wages.  Driv¬ 
ing  license  required.  Write  or  telephone.  Mt.  Ararat 
Farms,  Port  Deposit,  Md.  Phone  2311.  _ 

AUGUST  1st.  Farmer,  general.  No  dairy.  House  with 

improvements.  Shorthorn  Farms,  Lebanon,  N,  J. 

EXPERIENCED  Aberdeen-Angus  cattleman  with  com¬ 

plete  knowledge  of  farming  and  equipment,  for 
permanent  position  with  a  small  top  herd  of  cattle, 
under  the  best  surroundings.  Good  wages  and  living 
conditions.  Only  those  with  proven  experience  will  be 
considered.  Write  for  an  interview,  outlining  experi¬ 
ence  record  and  present  position,  if  any.  Lee  Dan 
Farms,  Washington  Crossing,  New  Jersey, _ 

MAN:  Single,  experienced  orchard  and  vegetables. 

Permanent.  Room,  hoard,  wages.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Agricultural  College.  Box  551-OV,  Doyles- 
town,  pa. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  married  man,  efficient  mainte¬ 

nance;  steady;  in  New  Jersey.  Modern  cottage.  Wife 
assist  occasionally  In  house.  BOX  5465,  Rural  New- 
Yorkers _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Dairy  farmer,  middle  aged,  married, 

to  operate  a  small  registered  Guernsey  farm  on 
Long  Island.  Must  be  familiar  with  general  farming 
and  dairying.  Must  be  honest,  sober,  conscientious  and 
willing.  Good  wages  and  modem  cottage.  Give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  5466,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

WOMAN,  45-55  years,  in  motherless  home,  Southing¬ 
ton,  Conn.  Cook,  housecleaning,  care  children  nine 
years  and  nine  months.  Write  Carlsen,  206  East  62nd 
St.,  New  York  City. _ 

COUPLE  as  caretakers  on  farm  near  Poughkeepsie, 

light  duties  on  week  ends,  ail  year  position,  com¬ 
fortable  modern  quarters.  Salary  $75  per  month  and 
board.  BOX  5469,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  Couple,  modern  farm  house,  cook  for 

owner  and  wife  who  only  come  to  farm  week  ends. 
Man  to  care  for  lawn  and  small  garden;  steady  po¬ 
sition  under  ideal  conditions.  BOX  5470,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

WANTED:  Married  farmer,  with  experience  sheep, 

chickens  and  general  farming  for  farm  In  Williams- 
town,  Massachusetts.  House  with  heat,  light  furnished 
and  good  salary.  References  required.  BOX  5472,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

WORKING  manager  new  registered  Jersey  breeding 

dairy  farm  100  grassland  acres  overlooking  beauti¬ 
ful  valley  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  one-half  mile 
excellent  stream.  Modem  farm  house,  six  rooms,  oil 
burner,  electric  refrigerator.  Modern  barn,  new 
equipment.  Interested  permanent  relationship.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  qualified  married  man  satis¬ 
factory  references.  Interview  necessary,  all  particulars 
first  letter.  BOX  5475,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Retired  Yankee  farmer.  Nice  home, 

two  adults.  Kindly  state  age  and  wage.  BOX  5476, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FIELD  man,  milk  plant  supervisor,  south  New  York. 

Familiar  New  York.  Health  Department  require- 
ments.  Growing  concern.  BOX  5478,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  or  with  two  working  men 

in  family,  experienced  in  all  phases  of  a  modem 
dairy  farm.  Purebred  cattle.  Top  wages.  Beautiful 
four  room  apartment.  Oil  burner  steam  heat.  Good 
references  desired.  BOX  5479,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Helper  on  chicken  farm,  middleaged, 

single,  reliable,  sober,  handy  with  tools,  steady 
position,  $70  monthly,  room  and  board.  Cedric 
Frankley,  Spotswood,  N,  J,  _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Gardener,  handyman,  drive  car. 

Woman  housework.  Separate  living  quarters;  perma- 
nent.  References.  BOX  5480,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager:  Dairy  farm,  modern  equip¬ 

ment,  located  Connecticut.  Guernsey  cattle.  Separate 
cottage  with  complete  modern  facilities,  near  good 
schools.  Excellent  salary  offered.  Must  be  sober, 
married  and  capable  of  taking  complete  charge  of  farm. 
State  age  and  experience  in  detail  for  the  past  10 
years,  also  salary  required.  BOX  5481,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

HERDSMAN:  Position  open  October.  Modern  35-cow 

dairy  farm,  Albany  County,  New  York.  Married. 
Modern  private  apartment,  electric  refrigerator, 
washer,  gas  stove,  fuel,  privileges.  BOX  5483,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  for  dairy  farm.  Salary,  six 
room  house  and  milk.  Also  single  barn  man.  Reply 
BOX  21,  Commack,  Long  Island  or  telephone  Com- 
mack  72F3. _ _ _ 

COUPLE:  Modern  Guernsey  dairy.  Man,  hand  milk, 

general  chores;  woman,  cook,  general  housework. 
Sober;  like  children;  references.  Separate  three 
room  apartment,  $150,  board.  Congenial  happy  home. 
Thomas  Oakes,  R.  D,  No,  2,  Boonton,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Good  cook  and  houseworker  available 
September  1st.  Small  house.  Family  of  two  and 
baby  in  village  near  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Current 
wages.  References  required.  BOX  5487,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

WANTED :  Middleaged  woman  to  care  for  two  small 
children.  For  particulars  write  BOX  222,  Patchogue, 
New  York. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COUPLE:  Age  35,  seek  permanent  position,  chauffeur, 
maid,  caretaker  of  estate,  youth  hotel.  Ten  years 
dairy  farm  and  poultry  management  lawns,  shrubs  and 
gardening,  three  years  hotel  owner  and  operator. 
P.  O.  Box  747,  Elmira,  N,  Y, _ 

FARM  manager,  extensive  background,  wide  knowledge, 
all  branches,  specialty  Guernseys,  hogs;  capacity 
from  help;  ability  to  create  profitable  farm  operation. 
BOX  5427,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VETERAN:  Married,  farm  experience,  seeks  perma¬ 
nent  position  on  successful  modern  poultry  or  dairy- 
poultry  farm  with  aim  of  working  toward  manager 
status.  Strong,  completely  trustworthy  and  reliable 
worker.  Able  to  handle  machinery,  good  with  animals. 
Good  salary,  modern  equipped  house.  BOX  5459, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER:  31  years  with  Swedish  experience  and 
schooling  in  dairying  and  milk  testing  seeks  position 
after  finishing  university  course  July  20.  BOX  5467, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  for  milking,  hand  or  machine  and  barn  work. 

Married  two  children.  Details  of  work,  house  and 
wages.  BOX  5474,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COLLEGE  student  wishes  Summer  job  as  farm  hand. 

Strong,  reliable,  little  experience.  Supple,  40 
Marble  Hill  63,  N.  Y, _ 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  experienced  in 
poultry,  desires  job  as  manager  of  poultry  farm 
or  hatchery.  Married  veteran,  age  29,  two  children. 
Good  housing  essential.  BOX  5482,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
POULTRYMAN-Manager :  Experienced,  married,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Salary  or  shares.  Seymour  S. 
Schocn,  247  Wadsworth  Ave.,  New  York  33,  N,  Y, 
ELDERLY  widow  would  like  position  as  housekeeper 
on  farm;  one  or  two  persons;  German  preferred. 
BOX  5484,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CHRISTIAN  woman  seeks  position,  chambermaid  or 
companion.  Write  Mrs.  Hurd,  2667  Sumner  St., 
Stamford.  Conn. _ 

TEACHER,  dependable,  desires  rural  position,  best 
of  references.  BOX  5485.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE — Wish  caretaking,  cook,  serving,  housework, 
gardener,  lawn,  general  handy,  experienced,  conseien- 
tious.  BOX  5488,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

CONTACT  Cooperative  Properties,  Enfield,  N.  H.  and 
you'll  contact  our  15  associates  covering  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  small  farm,  on  main  road,  vicinity 
Poughkeepsie  or  Newburgh;  state  particulars.  BOX 
5486,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy,  milk  pasteurizing  and  bottling 
plant.  BOX  5471,  Rural  Jslew-Yorker. 


WEST’S  1947  catalogue.  Over  1000  farm  and  business 
bargains;  free  copy,  write  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Inc., 
QE-14,  Pittsburgh  17,  Penna.  _ 

MAINE  farms:  Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency,  65  Patterson  St., 
Augusta,  Maine.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  Crescent  City,  center  of  town,  three  bed¬ 

room  house,  lot  100x300,  40  citrus  trees,  $8500.  For 
complete  details  write  Rene  Maufroy,  Box  108, 
Crescent  City,  Florida.  _ 

MODERN  poultry  farm,  five  acres,  5,000  capacity,  fully 

equipped,  stocked  2,500  birds;  furnished  bungalow 
$13,500  everything  included.  Martini,  Lincoln  Ave., 
Holbrook,  N,  Y.  Ronkonkoma  9168. _ 

WANTED  to  buy,  a  few  acres  of  land,  Westchester 

County  preferable,  or  not  over  60  miles  from  New 
York  City.  John  Scheuermann,  454  Van  Buren.  St., 
Brooklyn  21,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  100  acre  fruit  farm,  75  acres  in  peaches, 
20  in  apples.  On  U.  S.  Route  30,  half  way  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City.  Over  3,000  ft. 
frontage.  One  10  room  house,  two  tenant  houses,  75x80 
packing  house,  all  A-l  condition.  All  conveniences. 
Tractors,  sprayers,  tools  and  implements.  Must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Average  net  income  $10,000  per 
year.  1947  crop  approximately  20,000  bushels.  Value 
over  $90,000.  Will  sell  for  $5.5,000.  Possession  after 
harvest.  Immediate  possession  if  buyer  assumes  current 
expenses.  Half  down,  balance  5%  mortgage.  Owner 
wants  to  retire.  A.  J.  Rice,  Owner,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
Phone  26-M. 

FOR  Sale:  265  acre  Delaware  County  dairy  farm,  lOOi 

acres  tillable.  Big  bam  for  70  head,  milk  house, 
garage,  silo,  8-room  house,  lights,  bath,  newly  papered 
and  shingled.  27  cows,  two  horses,  tractor,  milking 
machine,  all  farm  machinery;  $17,500.  New  catalogue. 
Square  Deal  Farm  Agency,  143  Main  St,  Oneonta, 
New  York.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Blueberry  land,  one  to  100  acres,  300,000 
certified  blueberry  plants,  15  varieties,  one  to  four 
years  old.  Cedar  log  cabin  poles,  posts  and  rails. 
Building  lots  near  Browns  Mills  Mirror  Lake,  also 
lots  facing  U.  S.  Route  No.  40.  Abram  Brown, 
Browns  Mills,  N.  J, _ 

RIVERFRONT:  175  acres,  part  bottom  land,  8-room 
dwelling,  all  improvements,  tenant  house,  large 
stock,  forage  and  horse  barns,  machine  shed,  garage, 
hennery.  Profit  producing  farm.  $19,000.  O.  S.  Jansen, 
Wallkill,  N,  Y.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046. _ 

GOOD  opportunity  for  family  to  rent  co-operate  16 
cows,  bull,  three  horses,  3,000  chickens  ready  to  lay 
and  farm  equipment.  BOX  56.  S.  Cairo,  N.  Y., 
Greene  County.  Phone  Cairo  2F13, _ 

RESORT :  Good  business.  Accommodates  40  people. 

Chance  for  development  to  200.  Eight  acres,  brook. 
$25,000.  Must  sell,  old  age.  K.  Sinko,  Ulster  Park, 
New  York, _ 

FINE  farm  home,  100  acres,  near  town,  8-room 

house,  electricity,  tile  bath,  roomy  barn,  4  poultry 
houses,  fruit,  spring  water,  productive  land.  Fully 
described  page  6  free  catalog.  Penna.,  New  York, 
Maryland  farms.  Calaway  Realty,  543  West  Market, 
York,  Penna.  „ _ 

90  ACRE  dairy  farm,  concreted  stable  for  13  head, 
silo,  milk  house  with  four  can  electric  cooler, 

smaller  barn,  good  house  with  conveniences,  telephone, 
bus,  school  bus,  mail  and  milk  truck  service  on 
main  road;  12  miles  east  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Route  79. 
Reasonable.  Geo.  L,  Bond,  Brooktondaie,  N,  Y. _ 

$4,000  buys  217  acre  dairy  farm.  Good  10  room  house, 
cement  floor,  stanchions  for  20  cows  in  barn.  Roofs 
on  all  buildings  in  good  repair.  Located  in  beautiful 
northern  New  York,  4  miles  from  Canton.  Write 
Bart  Lynch,  Hermon,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  rent:  Half  of  farm  house,  furnished;  bathing 
and  village  near  by.  Good  location,  reasonable.  M. 
Smith,  Howes  Cave,  N.  Y. 

MARYLAND  farm  for  sale.  Best  condition.  200  acres. 

Some  timber.  8-room  dwelling.  Large  barn.  Also 
modern  dairy  barn.  $16,000.  BOX  5452,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HIGH-Class  dairy  farm:  Fine  producer,  includes  52 
cows,  Farmall  tractor,  A-l  line  equipment,  8-room 
homestead,  bath,  electricity,  gas,  telephone,  water, 
lovely  shaded-shrubbed  lawn;  barn  32x80,  36  stanchions, 
water,  electricity,  three  other  barns,  silo,  4-car 
garage,  poultry  house,  400  capacity,  brooder  house; 
other  fine  buildings;  160  acres,  130  productive  till¬ 
able;  fruit  orchard,  gross  income  reported  at  $15,000, 
aged  owner  offers  one  of  the  finest  dairy  set-ups. 
Write  B-10,406  QE.  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Inc., 
H.  W.  O’Connor,  Rep.,  5  Finger  St.,  Saugerties, 
New  York, _ 

FARM:  13  acres,  two  miles  from  Camden;  7-room 
house  damaged  by  fire,  repairable.  Barn  room  for 
five  head  stock;  excellent  summer  home  or  chicken 
ranch.  Price  $1,500  half  cash.  Walter  Dunn,  Camden, 
New  York, _ 

STATE  road,  100  acre  farm,  two  large  green  houses, 
barn,  eight  room  house,  improvements,  oil  heat; 
many  other  dairy-poultry  farms.  Connecticut  Realty 
Company,  Southington,  Conn. _ 

WANTED  to  buy,  gentleman's  small  estate,  commut¬ 
ing  distance  about  one  hour.  N.  Y.  C.  Grand  Central 
railroad  station  or  L.  I.  railroad  station  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Large  up  to  date  residence,  modern  good  re¬ 
pair,  soft  water,  unrestricted  but  excellent  neighbor¬ 
hood.  2-3  garage.  Easy  distance  P.  O.  and  express. 
Price  about  $40,000.  Describe  and  give  information  in 
full  first  letter.  BOX  5454,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale :  450  acre  dairy  and  cash  crop  farm,  a 
short  distance  from  the  City  of  Norwich,  macadam 
highway,  beautiful  stone  house,  large  dairy  barn, 
other  buildings,  price  bare  $12,500;  with  40  head 
of  stock,  two  tractors,  combine  and  full  line  of 
nearly  new  equipment  $25,000.  Write  Craine  and 
Miner,  Licensed  Real  Estate  Brokers,  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.  for  complete  description  and  pictures. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  60  acre  farm,  main  road,  near  trans¬ 
portation,  10  acres  asparagus,  25  acres  tomatoes, 

7  acres  sweets,  other  crops.  Modern  8 -room  house, 
barns,  sheds,  coops,  tenant  house.  Sacrifice  $14,000. 
Others.  Glick,  Clayton,  N.  J. _ 

FARMS,  stock  ranches,  $2,500-$75,000.  Homes,  busi¬ 
nesses.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (27th 
Year)  Cobleskill,  ''Eastern”  New  York. _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  farm  with  house  and  if  possible 
tenant  house  near  or  in  a  village.  Upstate  New 
York  town  or  city  preferred.  BOX  5457,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

FLORIDA  farm  and  grove.  Write  for  particulars; 
$7,000.  W,  D.  Cumming,  Balm,  Florida. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  In  Massachusetts,  reasonable;  state 
highway.  D.  Fleckinster,  1879  Woodbine  St., 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. _ 

BERKSHIRES:  Three  recently  remodeled  year  around 
houses  for  sale.  Commuting  distance  Pittsfield  and 
Albany.  Seven  room  house,  10  acres;  $4,000.  Five 
rooms,  one-half  acre;  $2,800.  Eight  rooms,  one  acre; 
$3,000.  Walter  Wilson,  owner-broker.  East  Chatham, 
New  York, _ 

MODERN,  equipped,  dairy  farm,  near  Albany.  Will 
consider  share,  salary  or  rental  basis.  Write  full 
particulars.  BOX  5461,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SALE:  House  and  53  acre  farm,  9  acres  peach  orchard, 
large  irrigation  pit  on  farm;  will  sell  house  and  8 
acres  separate.  A.  Campione,  Jr.,  115  N.  Third  St., 
Hammonton,  N,  J.  Phone  388-R, _ 

50  ACRE  farm,  cheap.  Tom  Johnson,  Otselic,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  157  acre  farm;  good  buildings;  8,000 
broiler  house.  Mrs.  Harvey  Lofland,  Greenwood, 
Del.  _ 

DUTCHESS  County,  New  York,  farms  and  country 
homes  for  sale.  William  H.  Pearsall,  Broker, 
Rhinebeek,  N.  Y, _ 

101  ACRE  poultry  farm;  2,000  layers.  Main  road,  10 
room  house,  garage,  furnace,  electricity,  hot  and 
cold  water  supply,  tractor  worked  land;  eggs  go  to 
hatcheries;  school  bus.  Stewart  L.  Purdie,  R.  D.  1, 
Auburn,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  112  acre  farm,  excellently  located  on 
Route  12,  two  story,  eight  room  house,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  26x70  basement  barn,  47  cow  ties,  three  stalls, 
two  silos,  poultry  house,  storage  barn,  garage;  price 
$12,000.  Write  Craine  and  Miner,  Licensed  Real 
Estate  Brokers,  Sherburne,  New  York,  for  pictures 
and  description. _ 

DAIRY'  farm:  225  acres,  modem  buildings,  35  head 
stock,  tools;  income  $225  week.  $15,000.  George 
Collester,  Springfield,  Mass. _ 

FOR  Sale:  State  road  farm.  20  minutes  drive  from 
central  New  York  City.  12  room  modern  home, 
beautifully  furnished.  Large  barn,  silo,  two  car 
garage,  spring  water,  small  fruit.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  No  agents.  BOX  5477,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


iio  vcjux  oreorgjan  coioniai  stone  nousc,  eignt  rooms, 
oil  heat,  tile  bath,  study,  swimming  pool,  stone 
barn,  60  acres.  Suitable  for  flftm,  permanent  or 
Summer  residence.  13  miles  from  Reading,  Pa.  $14,500, 
Topton  16R-22  or  N.  Cantor,  Mertztown,  Pa. _ 

$3,600  cash  buys  72  acre  poultry-dairy  farm;  six  room 

house,  two  chicken  houses,  dairy  barn,  electricity, 
two  springs  and  well  water,  18  acres  woods,  1V6 
miles  off  Route  7,  16  miles  from  Binghamton,  on 
mail  and  school  bus  routes,  telephone  soon.  Vegetables, 
berries  and  family  fruit.  Quick  possession.  Chris  B. 
Collins,  Rt.  2,  Harpursvllle,  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED;  General  farm  with  limestone  sol),  no 

shale,  woods,  brook,  buildings ;  northern  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  southern  New  York.  BOX  5473,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

SALE:  Fruit  farm,  225  acres,  peaches,  apples;  well 

eQuipped.  Beautiful,  fine  income;  owner  retiring; 
will  sell  part.  $105,000,  Millington,  Sparta,  N.  J. 

WANTED  to  buy  a  farm  with  improvements  from 

private  owner.  South  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania;  not 
more  than  100  miles  from  Jersey  City.  With  out¬ 
standing  buildings,  tillable  acreage,  woodland.  Full 
price  must  be  less  than  $5,000,  Give  all  particulars  in 
first  letter  and  picture  of  house.  BOX  231,  Woodcliff 
btation,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

iarm  plot;,J.  Poultry  or  gardening,  50x410  feet, 
i  Basy  monthly  terms.  Also  larger  acreage;  near 
town,  lake,  river,  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  Acre,  two  houses;  gardening,  poultry 
...c?n“ete  ™a(h  mail  station,  town  and  beach;  $6,000 
cash.  Box  317,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 
Phone  Port  Jefferson  468R. _ 

DAIRY  and  potato  farms  up  to  1,000  acres,  very  pro- 

Nductive.  real  bargains.  J.  C.  Marshall,  Colebrook. 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  good  house,  all  cash.  Elec- 
vim!,,  rf,"  "ater  frun  trees,  near  town.  Cihelka,  87-37 
Elmhurst  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island. _ 

HOUSE  and  acreage  wanted,  good  location,  hard  road.' 
„,.™e?.Uate,  "8ter  supply,  running  stream  or  lake  on 
propMty,  full  particulars  including  price  first  letter. 
New  General  Deliyery'  Livingston  Manor, 


FWrn»:  £1*  k,in,ds  and  ®izes  in  Champlain  Valley. 
Ticonderoga  N  Y.  ‘  JUdS°n  Morhouse*  Broker, 


BI^B"Cass  dairy  farm.  Fine  producer,  includes  52 
cows,  Farmall  tractor,  A-l  line  equipment,  8-room 
homestead,  bath,  electricity,  gas,  telephone,  water 
lovely  shaded-shrubbed  lawn;  barn  32x80,  36  stanchions’ 
water,  electricity,  three  other  barns,  silo,  4-car  garage’ 
poultry  house,  400  capacity,  brooder  house;  other  fine 
buildings;  160  acres,  130  productive  tillable-  fruit 
orchard,  gross  income  reported  at  $15,000,  aged’  owner 

QE*”  Wett'°»f  w®  fineit  dairy  set'ups-  Write  B-10,406 
QE.  Wests  Farm  Agency,  Inc.,  Brokers,  H  W 

O  Conner,  Hep.,  5  Finger  St.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y* 
Complete  list  of  other  bargains  mailed  free, 

WANTED  to  buy  land  not  less  than,  three  acres  In 

New  York  State;  preferably  woodland,  remote  from 
towns  and  cities.  It  must  be  on  U.  S.  or  State  Wh- 
way.  Vmcze,  58-31  219th  St..  Bayside.  N  W  8 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 
kepf  e8onfid°e0ntiahaternity  ^  Unwed  mother8  ca8» 

”  Me!?  Rural1  New-Yorker^'  St"Ct  confiden^  BOX 

GUESTS  combine  country  comfort  with  village  con- 
_ yamence;  $to  weekly.  John  Crosby.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Wanted:  Respectable  elderly  gentlemen. 

p-0kv?g  ’  T>a11  lmProvements ;  reasonable. 
-Mrs,  Kenneth  Finkle,  Koscoe,  N.  Y. 

-BOARD  Wanted:  Single,  middleaged  pensioned 

veteran.  Desires  home.  Will  pay  or  help  with  work 
for  board.  State  fully  first  letter.  George  Ott  783 
Prospect  St„  Maplewood,  N.  J.  s 

for  Christian  couple  on  quiet  farm.  No  othet 

Whitesrille'  ^  Vl! 

BOARD  and  more  particularly,  home,  for  Summer* 

perhaps  permanently  _  for  two  bright  children  13 
fj“d  lnt«r«sted  m  life  on  a  farm.  Primary  desire 
that  they  be  right  kind  Protestant  people,  who  take 
personal  interest  in  children.  Reasonable  rate  Mr 
Walsh,  530  Tolland  Ave.,  E.  Hartford,  Conn 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


s.  Golden  honey  contains  no  buckwheat  or 
t,°Ser  8tr9fig  flavored  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.85;  10  lbs 
$5.50  prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

Guaranteed  eastern  United  States  honev 

5  JihfUl  jo  sG,lbp^.qUahty  pV^e  cIover  or  wildflowerl 
1,™:  85-  Postage  Prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  W  S 

Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb  ran 

_  maple  sugar  $5,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt? 

PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  $1.00  per  lb.;  5  and  10 

Vermom1"6”'  °11  C.  Stanhope,  Montgomery. 

ORANGES  are  $4.60  bushel;  grapefruits  $4  10 
James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida.  _ ’  ' 

PURE  Vermont  maple  cream  made  from  fancy  syrup 

It  spreads  like  butter,  $1.50  lb.  postage  paid  Bert 
Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  ,  Vermont, _ 

FROZEN:  Pitted  sour  cherries,  25  lbs.  fruit  5  lbs' 

sugar  $6.75.  Strawberries,  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit  6 
lbs.  sugar  $12.50.  Red  raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit  6  lbs 
Tulll  $Kn  B^ck  raspberries,  24  lbs  ’ fruit!’ 6  lbs! 
fpgay  P1®  apples,  23  lbs.  fruit,  2 

lbs.  sugar  $4.75.  Blueberries  30  lbs.  syrup  pack  $0  75 
Peach  halves,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack  $4  75  All  charged 
prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  money  order.  Thelm- 
Ott  Farms,  Box  R,  Webster.  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  Cashew  nuts  freshly  roasted  'and  salted 

3  Rnvd  l1'?  p?stpald-  J'  W-  Dodfi,  Routt 

o,  Box  204,  Bedford,  Penn  a. 


fresh  frozen  fruits:  Select  quality,  strawberries 
orChTOiiieSfr«CnmeS\v<>'flb'f CanS  by  express  for  canninf 
Fams  Sodus  N.  Y  °r  q“ons’  Wayne  Frui, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ATTENTION  hay  consumers!  Order  your  field  baler 

b?y  «arIy  a"13,.  save  handling  expenses.  Inspeetior 
allowed  upon  delivery.  J.  w.  Christman,  R  D  4 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Tel.  47-282.  •  D.  4 


^Eklrerf^f'k  DiSSton  ehain  saw  as  is-  Barry  Smi 


FOR  Sale:  Nine  Jamesway  Incubator  and  hatchlm 
hr^tSi  2;?40  £gg  capacity  in  A-l  condition.  Si!nny 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  504. 

FOR  Sale:  Large  size  Maryland  apple  grader.  Wil 
grade  1.000  to  1,200  bushels  per  day  Good  con 
dition.  Write  BOX  395,  Red  Hook,  N,'  Y 

WANTED :  Used  magneto  in  working  order  Fo 

Fordson  tractor.  State  price.  John  Benkert,  Flanders 
6w  Jersey. 

WANTED  to  buy:  Used  kerosene  refrigerator  in  goo< 

condition.  Will  consider  exchange  deal  on  usee 
or  new  electric  box.  Write  P.  Berk,  Box  603,  Mt 
Kisco,  N.  Y,  or  phone  Mt.  Kisco,  4195  after  6  p.  m 

6ale:  Oliver  Ann  Arbor  automatic  hydraulii 
threader  baler  complete  with  engine  and  bah 
loader;  used  one  season;  also  38  bales  of  wire.  E.  R 
Hiles,  R.  D.  1,  Woodstown,  N.  J.  Phone  138  R  3 


WANTED:  2-man  chain  saw,  give  condition  and  price 
W.  Ratzer,  Butler.  N.  J. _ 

1947  Standard  Twin  Walking  tractor;  Sears  kerosen 

refrigerator;  Dobbins  25  gallon  power  sprayer 
Sears  four  burner  kerosene  stove;  two  Compax  Take 
down  bicycles.  C.  Erne,  Durham,  Conn. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Cream  separator.  Sanitary  Economy  Kin 

No._  16,  sold  by  Sears  and  Roebuck;  run  by  specia 
electric  motor,  a  factory  job,  uses  60  cycle  110  volt 
A.C,  current,  Lester  Bennett,  Victor,  N.  Y, 

FOR  Sale:  One  Humidaire  incubator  and  hatcher 

Model  600,  14,250  chicken  eggs  or  10,185  turke 
egg  capacity.  Used  one  season.  A  bargain.  Dutches 
Turkey  Farm,  Salt  Point,  New  York.  _ 

LETZ  combination  ensilage  cutter  and  feed  grinde 

complete  with  burrs,  bagger  and  50  foot  pipe.  I 
first  class  condition.  James  Magee,  Punchbroo 
Farms,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Kural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


New 

Advance-Design 


*  Fresh-air  heating  and  ventilating  system  optional  at  extra  cost. 


CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


- 1  # ' 
.  o> ' 


with  the  Cab 
that  “Breathes’’ 


PICK-UPS  PANELS  STAKES  CAB-OVER-ENGINE  TRACTOR-TRUCKS  &  CHASSIS  FOR  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


Stronger,  sturdier  FRAMES  with  new  cargo 
capacity  are  designed  to  carry  greater  loads 
greater  distances  for  a  longer  time!  Chevrolet’s 

FULL-FLOATING  HYPOID  REAR  AXLES 
are  geared  for  your  load  on  any  road! 


Chevrolet’s  revolutionary  FLEXI- MOUNTED  CAB  is  rubber-cushioned 
against  road  shocks,  torsion  and  vibration!  DRIVER’S  COMPARTMENT 
is  larger;  seats  are  fully  adjustable,  bigger  and  more  comfortable! 
A  wider,  deeper  windshield  and  larger  windows  give  22%  more  visibility! 


Here’s  a  new  line  of  trucks  that’s 

rea/f  with  all  these  features 

you’ve  long  wanted ! 


Drivers  will  find  new  comfort  and  new  safety  in 
these  ADVANCE-DESIGN  Chevrolet  trucks  with 
the  sensational  NEW  GAB  THAT  “BREATHES.” 
It  almost  literally  “inhales”  fresh  air — “exhales” 
used  air — keeps  glass  clear  and  free  from  fogging. 
A  constant  stream  of  fresh  air — heated  in  cold 
weather — is  drawn  in  from  the  outside,  and  used 
air  is  forced  out!*  See  these  new  trucks  at  your 
Chevrolet  dealer’s. 


New  INCREASED  LOAD  SPACE  in 
pick-ups  and  panels  .  .  .  more  efficient 
loading  in  stake  and  high  rack  bodies! 
LONGER  WHEELBASES  allow  for  a 
larger  cab— better  load  distribution! 


Pulling  power  plus  brakes  at  their  best!  Chev¬ 
rolet’s  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINES,  the  world's 
most  economical  for  their  size,  and  HYDRAULIC 
TRUCK  BRAKES— quick,  safe  and  dependable — 
with  exclusive  design  for  greater  brake-lining 
contact! 


Youth  Has  a  Way  of  Looking  into  the  Future 
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By  H.  A,  Rollins 

LTHOUGH  Spring  and  early  distinct  advantage  at  harvest  time.  A  sulfur 
Summer  are  important  periods  dust  may  be  applied  even  the  day  before  pick- 


on  a  fruit  farm,  every  grower 
should  also  keep  a  close  watch 
of  his  orchard  in  late  Summer 
and  early  Fall  if  he  wants  to 
uce  clean  fruit.  Certain  insects,  diseases 
and  rodents  may  prove  to  be  especially  serious 
in  the  late  season.  The  orchard  sprayers  or 
dusters  should  not  be  stored  away  for  the 
season  because  it  may  be  necessary  to  spray 
apples  for  apple  maggot,  leaf  hopper,  European 
red  mite,  and  the  peaches  for  brown  rot  dur¬ 
ing  that  last  month  just  before  harvest.  In 
some  years  the  apple  maggot  has  been  active 
throughout  early  August.  If  that  situation 
should  develop  in  your  area  in  1947,  an  August 
spray  or  dust  containing  arsenate  of  lead  may 


ing  without  a  harmful  residue;  an  important 
factor  when  there  is  considerable  moisture  at 
harvest.  Peaches  with  a  reasonable  sulfur  dust 
residue  at  harvest  have  remained  free  from 
brown  rot  for  several  days  after  picking,  while 
peaches  without  that  protective  film  were  a 
complete  loss  because  of  brown  rot  24  hours 
after  picking. 

Hormone  Sprays  and  Dusts 
There  is  one  more  important  reason  why  the 
spraying  or  dusting  equipment  should  be  in 
good  repair  and  ready  to  use  in  late  season 
and  that  is,  for  a  harvest  hormone  spray  or 
dust  on  apples  to  prevent  premature  dropping 
of  the  fruit.  Some  growers  have  found  a 


mean  the  difference  between  clean  or  wormy  hormone  application  to  be  ex  reme  y  e  p  u 
apples.  Leaf  hopper  and  European  red  mite  af  a  meails  extending  their  harvest  for  a 
under  certain  circumstances  can  be  serious  in  given  variety  such  as  McIntosh,  w  ic  is  one 
late  Summer.  Either  a  Summer  oil  spray  or  the  worst  offenders.  When  appymg  a 
a  DN  111  spray  application  may  be  needed  for  hormone  spray  or  dust,  thoroughness  of  app  i- 

red  mite  control  in  early  August  if  the  out-  cati°n  distinctly  important. 

Some  growers  have  found  dusting  extremely 

effective.  If  many  acres  are  to  be  covered  at 
the  critical  time,  the  speed  of  dusting  as  com¬ 
pared  to  spraying  is  very  important.  The 


break  is  serious. 

Early  August  Sprays 

Do  not  wait  until  the  foliage  is  bronzed  be¬ 
fore  spraying.  If  DDT  has  been 
used,  perhaps  the  natural  para¬ 
site  enemies  of  red  mite  have  been 
destroyed,  so  be  on  guard  for  an 
outbreak.  Growers  should  realize 
that  a  summer  oil  spray  or  a  DN 
111  spray  during  periods  of  high 
temperatures  or  too  near  harvest 
may  cause  some  russeting  of  the 
fruit.  A  summer  oil  applied  too 
late  in  the  season  (after  August 
15)  may  remove  the  bloom  from 
the  fruit.  When  oil  is  used  follow¬ 
ing,  or  just  before,  a  sulfur  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  kind,  injury  to  fruit 
and  foliage  may  result.  The  inter¬ 
val  recommended  is  two  weeks 
between  oil  and  wettable  sulfur 
and  one  month  between  oil  and 
lime  sulfur.  Be  sure  to  clear  the 
tank  and  hose  of  sulfur  before 
using  an  oil  spray.  If  the  red  mite 
was  serious  in  late  June,  at  least 
two  oil  applications  one  month 


This  apple  tree  was  badly  girdled  by  mice  gnawing 
the  bark  from  the  trunk.  Bridge  grafts  have  been 
inserted  and  the  girdled  area  protected  from  further 
drying  out  and  wood  rotting  fungi  by  a  coat  of 
white  paint. 

long  as  fruit  that  has  been  picked  somewhat 
earlier.  It  seems  to  sum  up  to  the  fact  that 
growers  should  know  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  apply  a  harvest  spray,  realizing 
that  it  may  be  very  beneficial  if  properly  used 
for  the  goal  of  first  quality  fruits. 

Preparing  for  Harvest  Time 


apart  may  be  necessary  for  control.  If  it  does 
not  appear  until  August,  only  one  oil  spray 
will  be  needed. 


Sprays  and  Dusts  for  September 

Later  in  the  season,  or  about  September  1, 
the  white  apple  leaf  hopper  can  be  trouble¬ 
some  enough  to  warrant  a  spray  or.  dust  of 
nicotine  sulfate  for  control.  Spraying  should 
not  be  necessary  unless  there  is  an  average  of 
more  than  two  hoppers  per  leaf  in  late  August. 
If  they  are  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
remove  considerable  of  the  chloro- 
phyl  from  the  leaves,  the  fruit 
fails  to  color  properly  and  may 
drop  prematurely. 

Some  peach  growers  have 
learned  by  costly  experience  that 
brown  rot  can  ruin  a  good  crop 
of  their  fruit,  if  weather  is  favor¬ 
able  for  the  spread  of  this  dreaded 
fungus  disease  during  the  last 
month  that  the  fruit  hangs  on  the 
trees.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
that  the  sprayer  or  duster  be  held 
in  readiness  to  cover  the  peaches 
with  a  protective  film  of  sulfur. 

Although  an  application  of  sulfur 
dust  may  not  give  as  long  a  pro¬ 
tection,  dusting  is  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  for  brown  rot.  Very  often  the 
peach  trees,  with  branches  bend¬ 
ing  under  the  load  of  fruit,  leave 
little  room  for  a  large  tractor 
and  conventional  sprayer,  while 


Progressive  fruit  growers  do  not 
wait  until  harvest  time  before 
planning  for  fruit  containers, 
both  for  harvesting  and  for  sales, 
for  ladders,  and  for  many  other 
items  that  make  for  smooth 
operation  of  a  picking  crew.  In 
other  words,  before  late  Summer 
it  is  important  that  every  grower 
check  over  his  supply  of  ladders, 
picking  containers,  truck  and 
tractor  equipment,  to  be  sure  they 
are  in  readiness  for  the  rush 
season. 

A  recent  development  in  fruit 
equipment  is  the  lightweight  metal 
ladder  that  in  many  cases  may 
greatly  facilitate  harvesting.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years,  one  of  the 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  fruit  growers  inspect  the  300-acre  grower’s  harvest  problems  was  to 
Lyman  Orchards  in  Middlefield,  Conn.  Such  worthwhile  orchard  tours  have  men  strong  enough  to  handle 

been  revived  this  season  after  being  discontinued  during  the  war.  nna  men  strong  enougn  to 

even  medium-length  ladders  m 

application  of  a  hormone  to  delay  the  drop-  the  orchard.  But  almost  any  person  can  raise 
ping  of  fruit  at  harvest  is  not  a  universal 
practice  among  Northeastern  fruit  growers,  but 
those  who  have  found  by  experience  that  it 
is  worthwhile  under  their  conditions  should 
have  the  material  on  hand  and  be  ready  to 
make  timely  applications.  By  using  a  harvest 
spray  on  healthy  trees,  growers  have  been 
able  to  obtain  apples  of  better  size,  color  and 
flavor.  However,  there  is  danger  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  fruit  to  become  too  mature  on  the  tree. 

Then  it  will  not  stand  up  in  cold  storage  as 


one  of  the  new,  lightweight  metal  ladders  into 
the  trees.  Even  strong  experienced  apple  pick¬ 
ers  will  find  that  they  are  not  as  tired  at  the 
end  of  the  day  after  handling  the  metal  ladder 
as  they  would  be  from  handling  one  of  the 
older,  conventional  types.  Wooden  containers 
of  all  kinds  are  still  rather  hard  to  obtain. 
Growers  who  estimate  their  needs  and  order 
early  are  likely  to  have  less  worry  than  those 
who  expect  to  obtain  apple  boxes  or 
baskets  on  short  notice. 

Fruit  growers  who  were  in  the 
business  during  the  war  years  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
harvest  labor  problem.  From  all 
reports  it  is  expected  that  the  1947 
labor  situation  may  not  be  as 
difficult  as  it  has  been  in  recent 
years.  However,  it  is  not  safe  for 
growers  to  anticipate  that  harvest 
labor  will  be  coming  to  them  this 
Fall  as  it  did  10  or  12  years  ago. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  grower 
should  give  the  matter  serious 
thought  and  plan  now  for  the 
source  of  labor  that  he  expects 
to  need  next  Fall. 

Orchard  Controls 

The  satisfactory  control  of  mice 
in  the  orchard  has  come  to  be  a 
distinctly  important  matter  wi 
fruit  growers  in  the  Northeast, 
is  true  that  the  mouse  population 
varies  somewhat  from  year  to  yea 


a  duster  can  be  hauled  through  Spraying  for  pest  control  at  the  Avalon  Orchards,  Bantam,  Conn.;  600  pounds  ancj  from  orchard  to  orchard,  bu 
the  orchard  with  ease.  Dusting  tor  •pressure  and  two  eight-nozzle  brooms  are  being  used.  August  and  September  j  on  page  476) 

brown  rot  on  peaches  has  another  sprays  are  often  needed  to  insure  clean  fruit.  ^oxmnueu 


Late  Summer  Work 

in  the  Orchard 
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MALONEY 


APPLE  TREES — finest  quality,  North¬ 
ern  grown;  hardy  root  systems;  sturdy; 
disease  free.  Will  survive  extreme 
climatic  conditions.  Maloney  super¬ 
vision  GUARANTEES  SATISFACTION. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Color 
Catalog  of  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
GRAPES,  SHRUBS  and  ROSES. 

MALONEY  BROS. 

Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

36  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  63SP  YEAR 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 

WINTER  WHEAT  RYE  AND 
BARLEY 


And  other  seasonal  seeds  for 
AUGUST  &  SEPTEMBER  SOWING 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A  boy  or  girl 
can  operate  it 
—do  more  and 
better  work 
than  10 
with  hoes. 


men 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick; 
easy;  far  better  for 
the  plants.-  Rotating 
blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy 
the  weed  growth. 
“Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used."  In  same 
operation  they  break 
up  the  clods  and 
crust,  aerate  soil, 
work  the  surface  into 
a  level  moisture-re¬ 
taining  mulch.  Gets 
close  to  the  plants ; 
has  leaf  guards.  In 
use  46  years.  New 
patented  filler  drum 
and  other  big  ad¬ 
vantages.  7  sizes. 
Labor  is  the  big 
problem.  Save 
time,  save  labor 
—  Write  today 
for  catalog  and 
direct  -  to  -  you 
prices. 


BARKER  MFC.  CO.,  Bos  18,  David  City,  Neb. 

PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster 
easier.  Kills  lice,  nits'. 

Parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
clog,  it  your 
dealetdoes  not 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  lo-day  - 

trial  with  money-back  guarantee. 

One  wheel  truck  if  specified. 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  STATE  AVE. 


HARRISON,  OHIO 


GREENHOUSES 

!  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and  | 
Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 

|  accessories,  hotbed  sash,  electric  heating  cable. 

I  Everything  needed  for  the  greenhouse.  Write  to  j 
us  about  your  needs.  Give  size  of  greenhouse 
wanted,  and  state  if  for  home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

f  Irvington  90,  N.  Y.  Dot  Haines  90,  Illinois! 


NEWEST  OTTAWA  LOG  SAW 


Self-Propelled  ^ 

e SHP  ^°g  Saw‘ 

poip.posfanlMeV0;-beit  joba-  K’<i< 

Low  b,K  “one?  sawing 

OT  fBWn  f^°'n3er  prices.  Nothing 

fflWA  MFG.  CO.,  7.777  Pine  S 
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Caraway  Culture 

Those  pungent  and  good  dark  little 
seeds,  the  caraway,  that  were  so  com¬ 
mon  in  our  loaves  of  rye  bread,  have 
almost  disappeared,  along  with  so  many 
other  products  commonly  imported 
from  ®ur°Pe-  Caraway  is  one  of  the 
oldest  plants  known  to  be  used  by  man. 
It  is  said  that  seeds  were  found  among 
the  charred  ruins  of  the  stone  dwell¬ 
ings  dating  from  the  Stone  Age  along 
the  shores  of  lakes  in  Switzerland. 
Charlemagne  refers  to  caraway  in  his 
works  as  Careium,  and  the  literature  of 
England  and  Ireland  and  Europe  fre¬ 
quently  refers  to  it. 

Caraway  is  a  plant  variety  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Umbelliferae,  a  plant  with 
flower  clusters  in  which  a  number  of 
pedicels  radiate  like  the  stays  of  an 
umbrella.  It  is  a  biennial,  flowers  and 
seed  forming  in  the  year  after  sowing 
or  transplanting.  The  total  growing  pe¬ 
riod  is  from  50  to  52  weeks.  The  stem 
of  the  plant  is  upright  and  branchy,  and 
bears  many  flowering  branches.  The 
seeds  form  quickly  and  each  flower 
yields  a  pod  with  two  seeds.  These 
seeds  are  strongly  pressed  together 
from  the  sides,  are  bent  into  half -moon 
shapes,  and  when  thoroughly  ripened, 
they  burst  from  the  stem  and  scatter 
widely. 

Caraway  needs  a  climate  that  is  not 
too  dry  and  grows  best  in  our  north 
temperate  zone,  where  it  yields  seed 
that  is  heavy  in  oil.  It  will  grow  on  all 
types  of  soil,  but  thrives  best  on  deep 
soil,  preferably  containing  lime  and 
clay.  It  will  grow  both  in  the  open 
fields  and  under  partial  shade,  as  well 
as  under  fruit  trees  where  other  plants 
will  not  succeed.  It  may  be  sown  in 
the  late  Spring  and  on  through  the 
Summer.  Spring  seeding  develops 
larger  plants,  but  gives  the  problem  of 
Summer  weeds  which  may  choke  the 
young  plants.  Seed  planted  in  July 
or  August  will  not  usually  be  choked 
by  weeds  and  may  require  but  one 
thorough  cultivating. 

If  stable  manure  is  available,  give  the 
land  a  good  dressing.  In  soils  lacking 
lime,  treat  in  advance  with  hydrated 
lime.  Plow  the  field  deeply,  disc  well, 
harrow  until  the  soil  is  fine  and  soft, 
and  then  smooth  with  a  drag  to  prepare 
a  fine  even  seed  bed.  Since  the  seed  is 
not  large  and  should  be  sown  near  the 
surface  in  clay  soils,  the  seed  bed  should 
be  well  prepared.  I  sow  my  seed  with 
a  drill.  It  can  be  sown  in  rows  from 
14  to  20  inches  apart,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  cultivating  equipment  that 
is  available.  Open  the  seed  drills  to 
No.  9,  or  to  that  opening  which  will 
plant  10  to  15  seeds  to  the  foot.  This 
will  take  from  2%  to  3  pounds  per  acre. 
Plants  standing  about  one  foot  apart 
will  be  thick  enough.  In  my  heavy  soil 
I  found  it  best  to  plant  the  seed  as  near 
the  surface  as  possible.  In  fact,  much 
of  the  seed  can  be  on  the  surface  where 
it  will  be  pressed  down  by  the  roller 
of  the  drill.  To  avoid  too  heavy  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  seed,  remove  the  shoes  that 
are  on  the  drilling  machines.  In  light 
or  sandy  soils  the  seed  may  be  covered 
to  one-half  inch  in  depth. 

Apply  about  400  pounds  of  a  good 
fertilizer,  a  5-10-5  being  satisfactory, 
first  with  the  seed,  once  again  with  the! 
same  amount  after  the  plants  start 
growing,  and  later  as  a  top  dressing  in 
the  Autumn.  The  seed  may  also  be 
started  in  a  seed  bed  and  the  plants  I 
later  set  out  about  one  foot  apart  during! 
July,  August  or  September.  They  tol- ! 
erate  transplanting  very  well  and  growi 
quickly.  The  following  year  the  plants 
should  be  cultivated  when  they  show; 
growth,  and  later  additional  fertilizer  is) 
applied  as  a  side  dressing  to  each  row.j 
When  the  first  grains  change  their  green ! 
color  to  brown,  which  is  in  late  June  or 
early  July,  the  year  following  seeding,! 
harvest  time  has  arrived.  In  a  small1 
plot  the  plants  can  be  pulled,  tied  in! 
bundles,  left  to' dry  for  a  day  and  then 
hung  up  in  the  barn.  When  thoroughly 
dry,  beat  the  bunches  against  the  side! 
of  the  barn  several  times,  and  the  seeds  j 
will  easily  fall  off  and  can  be  caught ' 
on  a  clean  cloth.  On  a  large  scale,  mow' 
the  plants  with  any  mowing  machine, 
rake  into  shallow  rows  and  allow  to  dry 
for  several  days.  Then  thrash  in  the 
field  or  carefully  load  the  plants  into  a 
cloth  lined  wagon  or  truck  to  avoid  loss 
of  seed.  Store  in  the  barn  in  a  dry  place 
until  convenient  for  thrashing  with  a 
combine  or  thrasher.  The  yield  is  from 
800  to  1,200  pounds  per  acre  in  a  good 
year.  The  seed  is  then  recleaned  and 
packed  into  clean  sacks  for  shipment. 
Caraway  is  sold  by  numerous  dealers  in 
the  herb,  seed,  and  drug  trade  in  all  our 
large  cities,  particularly  in  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  foreign  population,  as  along  our 
Eastern  seaboard.  J.  l.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

J.  H.  Gourley  and  F.  S.  Howlett  4.50 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Ray  A.  Grout .  4.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruits, 

M.  G.  Kains . 3.50 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

E.  P.  Felt . 2.50 

A  Living  From  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett . 2.50 
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Buy  where  you  see  the  yellow-and-blaek 
sign  illustrated  below. 


rf/vo  Mo/vey// 


BECAUSE  IT  KEEPS  OIL  CLEAN,  THE  S-TYPE  FILTER  PRE¬ 
SERVES  ENGINE  POWER.  Pistons  and  rings  stay  free, 
maintaining  compression.  That  means  more  power  from 
fuel  and  oil,  free  valves,  less  carbon,  less  engine  wear. 

IT  SAVES  TIME.  It’s  large  enough  so  you  stop  to  change 
the  filter  elements  much  less  often. 

IT  SAVES  OIL — That  means  less  frequent  oil  changes. 

IT  SAVES  MONEY.  Loss  of  power  —  oil  and  fuel  con¬ 
sumption — element  changing — all  cost 
ley.  The  S-type  AC  Oil  Filter  holds 
down  these  sources  of  expense. 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting  ...  NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Art  Color  Pages  . .  .  FREE 


STARKING^ 

Apple 

(Trademark), 


Nurseries  &  Orchards 


BB37Loulslana,MO,  j 
Please  send  1947] 
Book  of  Champion, 
“  Fruits. 

□  Check  here  for  special  10- 


We  stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new  Fruit 
Tree  Collections  to  encourage  Prompt  Planting 

Specials  ia  Rosea  and  Shrubt 

EW  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  wait¬ 
ing — now  ready  to  help  National  Health:  . 

Bred  and  Selected  to  bear  younger.  £  Ol 
Introduced  by  the  wizards  of  horti-  *  * 

culture,  Burbank  and  Stark.  Lus¬ 
cious  fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra 
flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and 
hardiness  so  they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow. 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System, 
of  grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to  as¬ 
sure  you  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

GLORIOUS  BOOK  OF  CHAMPION  FRUITS  (FREE  while 
they  last)  shows  miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  color  photos. 

‘Experts' Choice” Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  20% off — we  stand 
Vi  of  cost  to  encourage  prompt  planting  needed  to  overcome 
shortage.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL  COUPON  today.  rrPr. 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  BoxBB37,  Louisiana.  Mo.  *  pr  °n‘ 

/  Name . . . 

,/St.orR.F.D . ..j 


SPARE-TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

Big  money  weekly.  Al.  Hellrung  made  exceptional 
earnings.  $201.80  in  month  spare  time.  Biggest 
<  ..ance  in  years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
’laiting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don’t  miss  chance.  Mall  Coupon  NOW! 


RNY| 


8-7-47 


STARK  I 


Check  here  lor  special  over  2oJ 
proposition.  a 


P.O. 


Check  here  If  Interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In 
come  Plan  lor  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees 
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For  use  with  home-made  or 


Built  of  welded  hi-tensile  steel.  Designed  to 
outperform  any  farm  wagon  and  ELIMINATE 
the  HARD  WORK.  Its  speedy  Hydraulic  Hoist 
is  operated  by  power  from  your  tractor  through 
a  specially  designed  universal  joint  and  shaft 
which  you  quickly  attach  to  or  detach  from  the 
tractor  power  take-off  shaft.  This  requires  no 
tools.  You  do  it  easily  and  instantly. 

With  this  wagon  you  eliminate  slow,  back¬ 
breaking  hand  pumping  and  cumbersome  auxil¬ 
iary  hoisting  devices— you  simply  switch  one  of 
the  levers  at  the  front  or  back  and  let  the 
tractor  power  do  the  work.  It  stops  itself  at 
full  dumping  angle  and  you  can  stop  it  or 
lower  it  at  any  point. 

It  carries  a  4V2  ton  payload.  The  Grain  Box 
has  a  capacity  of  150  bushels. 


MODEL  31-A 
With  built-in  Hydraulic 
Hoist  operated  by  tractor 
power. ..does  your  HEAVY 
HAULING  jobs  fast. 


PATENTS  GRANTED 
AND  PENDING 


EXCLUSIVE  TRADE  MARK 
REGISTERED  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


COBEY 

MODEL  H-A 
ALL  STEEL  RUNNING  GEAR 


manufactured  platforms  and 
bodies.  .  .  .  Wheelbase  adjust¬ 
able  in  lengths  from  90”  to 
137”.  Bolster  supports  adjust¬ 
able  to  suit  various  width 
bodies. 


SIX  WAGONS  IN  ONE- 

With  the  basic  Chassis-Hoist-Flat  Platform 
Unit  you  can  convert  to  Hay  Rack,  Grain  Box, 
Chopper  Body,  42  'Stake  Rack,  and  Stock  Rack. 

Backed  by  over  thirty  years’  experience  in 
design  and  manufacture  of  Truck  Bodies  and 
Hoists.  Write  for  complete  information. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 


Dept.NY*87  Gallon,  Ohio 


POSTING  SIGNS— Cardboard:  50-$4.00;  100-$7.00. 

Linen:  25-  $8.(KI.  Imprint  Name  $2. 0(J'  per  10<)  or  less. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


POWER  CHAIN  SAWS  DISTONS  $575. 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


The  LEACH  SILO  UNLOADER 

Is  now  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc. 
This  machine  takes  over  one  of  the 
dairyman’s  toughest  jobs  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  hand  pitching  of  silage.  Just 
push  a  button  —  and  down  comes 
your  silage!  The  Leach  unloader 
saves  time,  work,  money  and  silage. 
Craine  representatives  can  answer 
your  questions  about  installation, 
operation  and  cost.  Write  Craine, 
Inc.  for  information. 

Need  a  NEW  Silo? .  . . 

Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood  and 
masonry  silos,  will  still  serve  you 
best!  Write  us  your  silo  needs  now, 

Craine,  Inc.,  817  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.Y. 


No  More  Hand  Pitching  of  Silage! 


CRAINE 

4/eZleSL  Jruilfr 

SILOS 


Our  Farm  Home  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Country 

Our  old  farmhouse  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  built  about  1800,  is  in  the 
region  settled  in  the  late  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  by  immigrants 
from  the  old  world.  Many  came  after 
the  Thirty  Years  War  that  devastated 
Central  Europe:  from  Moravia,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  the  Rhineland.  They  were 
good  farmers,  deeply  religious,  invited 
by  William  Penn  who  went  over  to 
recruit  them  as  settlers  for  his  new 
colony.  They  brought  with  them  their 
own  household  and  farming  ideas, 
handicrafts  and  arts,  and  their  habits 
of  thrift  and  industry  that  have  per¬ 
sisted  in  many  respects  to  the  present 
day. 

Our  house  has  many  points  in  com¬ 
mon  with  these  old  farm  homes.  It 
has  thick  stone  walls,  and  the  wide 
window  sills  so  nice  to  hold  a  blossom¬ 
ing  plant  and  many  other  things.  Most 
of  them  were  two-family  houses,  with 
entrance  doors  often  side  by  side  on 
the  front  porch,  though  sometimes  the 
house  was  built  with  a  wing  as  is  the 
case  with  ours.  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  as  the  original  owners  grew  older, 
a  son  with  his  family  in  the  other  half 
gradually  took  over  the  work  of  the 
farm.  So  there  were  two  kitchens,  two 
attics,  two  cellars,  and  so  on.  The  old- 
time  families  had  many  children,  from 
six  to  12,  and  there  was  always  one 
who  wanted  to  “work  the  farm.” 

We  have  three  big  fireplaces  on  the 
first  floor  and  a  small  one  in  a  bedroom 
on  the  second  floor,  which  is  a  joy  on 
Winter  nights  of  sleet  and  snow.  We 
have,  as  most  of  them  did,  a  smoke¬ 
house,  and  a  place  where  the  hams  and 
bacons  were  hung.  One  fireplace  has  a 
Dutch  oven,  capable  of  holding  a  dozen 
loaves  of  bread  and  15  pies  or  so  at 
the  same  time.  I  like  to  listen  to  tales 
of  the  old  days  when  20  men  working 
on  building  a  barn  would  arrive  at 
6  A.  M.  having  walked  miles  with  a 
kit  of  tools  on  their  backs,  expecting 
three  good  meals  a  day.  This  went  on 
for  a  month  or  more,  so  a  dozen  loaves 
of  bread  and  a  dozen  pies  a  day  were 
quite  in  the  picture,  and  lots  of  errands 
and  chores  for  every  child. 

In  the  cellar  there  is  a  “cave,”  a 
dark,  cool,  damp  place  with,  arched 
roof,  and  an  opening  into  a  well.  On 
either  side  of  the  middle  is  a  depres¬ 
sion  about  four  inches  deep.  Here  in 
old  days  the  milk  cans  were  set  in 
cool  water. 
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When  I  first  went  through  this  old 
house,  I  was  impressed  by  its  stores  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  crocks  of 
lard  and  pickles,  canned  beef,  hams  and 
bacon.  This  is  characteristic  of  practi 
cally  all  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farms' 
Kingdoms  may  fall  and  wars  may  rage 
but  as  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible 
in  this  world,  they  have  security  and 
can  support  themselves.  Besides  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  root  crops,  smoked 
and  canned  meat,  we  now  have  a 
freezer  locker  in  nearby  Doylstown  so 
that  we  have  fresh  meat  too.  We  make 
our  household  soap;  and  homemade 
wine  too. 

The  farm  has  about  95  acres,  60 
cultivated  with  20  acres  of  hardwood 
It  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  creeks 
and  we  are  learning  about  erosion.  We 
raise  the  regular  grain  crops,  corn 
wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  hay,  in  rotation 
and  have  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  and 
turkeys.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  model  farm 
for  we  are  new  and  make  many  mis¬ 
takes  but  “we’re  learning.”  We  bought 
the  farm  a  short  time  before  the  war 
when  there  was  quite  a  movement  from 
town  to  country.  It  needed  to  have 
much  done  to  it.  We  put  in  a  drilled 
well,  bathroom  and  other  improve¬ 
ments.  The  good  points  of  country  life 
are  being  appreciated  by  so  many 
people  who  are  not  of  the  old  regular 
farming  stock  that  Bucks  County  now 
has  a  goodly  number  of  newcomers.  I 
think  there  are  probably  some  who  feel 
that  in  the  future  country  life  will 
yield  a  greater  measure  ^of  safety  and 
protection  than  the  crowded  urban 
areas,  where  life  grows  ever  more 
complicated,  and  your  comforts  and 
wants  depend  on  people  you  do  not 
know  nor  have  ever  heard  of.  Once  I 
sat  in  a  Mennonite  meeting  at  a  time 
when  New  York  City  was  harrased  by 
a  teamster’s  strike  that  had  shut  food 
stores  and  also  by  an  elevator  strike. 
The  people  around  me  had  probably 
gotten  up  at  5  A.  M.  to  do  the  farm 
chores,  and  to  go,  dressed  in  their  best, 
to  Sunday  school  at  9  A.  M.  But  no¬ 
body  could  cut  off  their  water  supply, 
their  milk,  their  food,  or  light  or  heat. 
At  the  moment  it  seemed  a  comforting 
thought.  There  are  difficulties,  of 
course,  on  the  farm.  Things  happen, 
like  a  stroke  of  lightning,  and  there  is 
the  eternal  war  on  bugs,  caterpillars, 
moles,  mice,  groundhogs,  etc.,  but  even 
all  these,  taken  together,  matter  little 
to  the  inner  satisfaction  and  peace  of 
mind  that  come  to  those  who  live  on 
and  with  the  land.  mrs.  f.  h. 

Pennsylvania 


Photo— Hilda  H.  Thomas 

Typical  Stone  Farmhouse  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 


Late  Summer  Work  in  the 
Orchard 

(Continued  from  Page  474) 
at  least  it  is  important  that  the  orchard 
floor  be  checked  thoroughly  during 
early  October.  If  there  are  mouse  signs, 
the  recommended  rodenticide,  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser¬ 
vice,  should  be  used  according  to  di¬ 
rections.  Mice  can  practically  ruin  a 
good  orchard  in  one  season  if  control 
is  neglected. 

The  control  of  peach  borers  is  a 
distinctly  important  matter  and  should 
not  be  treated  lightly  by  growers.  Here 
again,  experience  may  help  guide  the 
grower  as  to  the  procedure  he  will  use. 
The  old  and  proven  method,  of  course, 
is  to  apply  paradichlorobenzene  crystals, 
commonly  called  P.  D.  B.,  around  the 
base  of  the  tree  trunks  during  Septem¬ 
ber.  In  some  sections  ethylene  dichlo¬ 
ride  emulsion  has  been  used  for  peach 
borer  control  with  excellent  resuts. 
It  can  be  applied  later  in  the  season 
than  P.  D.  B.,  and  for  this  reason  it 
may  fit  into  the  labor  program  of 
some  growers  much  more  advantageous¬ 
ly  than  P.  D.  B.  which  must  be  used 
during  the  harvest  rush.  Growers  who 
use  ethylene  dichloride  emulsion  should 
be  warned  that  it  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  be  sure  there  is  good  emul¬ 
sification  at  the  time  of  the  application, 


or  injury  may  result  from  a  too  strong 
concentration. 

The  last,  but  certainly  not  the  least, 
important  suggestion  is  the  need  of  a 
suitable  winter  cover  crop  in  orchards 
that  have  been  even  partially  culti¬ 
vated.  The  erosion  of  top  soil  on  our 
rolling  orchard  land  is  a  serious  matter 
and  one  means  of  preventing  it  is  to 
use  a  suitable  cover  crop  for  the 
Winter  months.  The  type  of  crop  may 
vary  with  the  locality.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Northeast  winter  rye  has  proven 
to  be  exceptionally  good,  but  it  should 
be  planted  early  enough  to  have  a  rea¬ 
sonably  good  stand  before  freezing 
weather.  In  Southern  New  England  and 
most  of  the  Northeast,  this  means  plant¬ 
ing  not  later  than  early  September. 

During  mid  and  late  Summer  there 
is  often  a  period  which  fruit  growers 
consider  as  desirable  for  a  few  days  oi 
vacation.  A  vacation  is  a  good  thing 
which  we  all  need,  and  if  you  have 
your  plans  for  harvest  well  under  way, 
it  can  be  enjoyed  all  the  more. 


Books "  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings,  no 

Farm  Machinery,  „ 

A.  A.  Stone . 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm,  „9= 

Mack  Jones . ;;  • 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  *• 
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The  Garden  in  August 

The  first  week  in  August  is  about  the 
latest  date  to  sow  bush  beans,  carrots, 
beets,  turnips,  rutabagas,  kale,  mustard 
greens,  collards,  lettuce  and  spinach  in 
Southern  New  England  and  New  York. 
However,  if  the  frosts  hold  off  and  the 
growing  conditions  are  favorable,  later 
sowings  of  spinach  and  lettuce  are 
worthwhile.  If  these  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  growth,  they  can  be  used  in  the 
Fall;  if  not,  they  are  the  right  size  to 
carry  over  Winter  for  the  first  crop 
in  the  Spring.  Virginia  Savoy  is  the 
most  satisfactory  spinach  for  late  sow¬ 
ing.  The  loose  head  and  leaf  lettuce  are 
the  hardiest  sorts  to  winter  over,  in¬ 
cluding  such  varieties  as  Hardy  Green 
Winter,  Bibb,  Oakleaf  and  Grand 
Rapids,  which  have  good  quality. 

It  is  not  considered  desirable  to  stir 
the  ground  more  than  enough  to  con¬ 
trol  weeds.  Maintaining  a  dust  mulch 
as  formerly  advocated  is  not  advisable, 
but  it  is  important  to  keep  weeds  under 
control.  By  August  the  ground  should 
be  covered  by  the  growth  of  the  plants 
with  very  little  cultivation  needed. 
Bare  spaces  should  be  sown  to  cover 
crops  of  rye  or  oats.  In  dry  spells  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  begin  to  wilt,  water 
them  thoroughly  about  once  a  week. 
Put  out  shallow  pans  or  tin  cans  with 
straight  sides  and  run  the  sprinkler 
system  until  there  is  an  inch  of  water 
in  these  receptacles. 

Onions  usually  mature  in  August. 
When  the  tops  of  the  onions  have  fallen 
over  on  about  three-fourths  of  the  crop, 
the  remaining  tops  should  be  pushed 
over  with  the  back  of  a  rake  or  broom. 
This  promotes  an  even  ripening.  When 
the  tops  are  completely  dry,  the  bulbs 
should  be  pulled  and  left  on  top  of 
the  ground  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two. 
Then  cut  or  twist  off  the  tops  and  roots 
and  loose  scales,  and  place  the  onions 
in  ventilated  baskets  or  crates  or  mesh 
bags  and  store  in  a  cool  dry  place,  as 
dark  as  possible.  Early  potatoes  can  be 
left  where  grown  after  the  vines  are 
dry,  and  then  dug  as  needed. 

Pull  up  all  corn  stalks  as  soon  as 
the  ears  are  harvested,  and  either  turn 
under  or  put  them  on  the  compost  pile 
and  cover  with  soil.  Corn  borers  will 
migrate  from  corn  stalks  that  are  left 
in  the  field  and  may  cause  considerable 
damage  to  tomatoes,  peppers,  squash, 
celery  and  other  plants.  Late  sown  corn 
will  need  dusting  for  corn  borers,  using 
DDT,  Ryania,  rotenone,  or  nicotine- 
bentonite.  All  kinds  of  beans  must  be 
protected  from  bean  beetles.  Rotenone 
is  the  safest  and  most  effective  material 
to  use,  but  be  sure  to  put  it  also  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves. 

If  the  weather  is  cool  and  moist 
during  August,  potatoes  and  tomatoes 
will  need  protection  from  late  blight. 
Freshly  prepared  Bordeaux  is  the  most 
effective  material  that  is  available  this 
year.  Celery,  muskmelons  and  cucum¬ 
bers  will  also  be  benefited  by  Bor¬ 
deaux  for  the  control  of  leaf  spot  and 
other  diseases. 

Japanese  beetles  may  be  extremely 
troublesome  on  okra,  rhubarb,  soy 
beans,  grapes,  berry  bushes  and  many 
flowers.  DDT  is  the  most  effective  ma¬ 
terial  to  apply.  Grapes  and  berries  may 
have  to  be  protected  from  the  birds  by 
covering  them  with  mosquito  netting. 
(Jsed  tobacco  cloth  is  also  useful  for 
this  purpose.  This  covering  will  keep 
off  Japanese  beetles  too,  and  should  be 
put  on  when  these  insects  first  appear. 

Corn  is  sweeter  and  has  a  better 
flavor  if  picked  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  bright  sunny  day.  This  is  probably 
true  for  other  vegetables  and  fruits  as 
well,  especially  when  harvesting  for 
the  table  or  for  preserving  by  canning 
or  freezing.  Many  gardeners  will  be 
packing  vegetables  for  freezing  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  When  used  for  this 
purpose,  all  vegetables  should  be  of 
high  quality  varieties  and  picked  in 
their  prime.  D.  F.  Jones 

At  N.  J.  Fruit  Growers 
Meeting 

The  annual  Summer  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  recently  at  the  farm  of  C.  R. 
Applegate  in  Monmouth  County.  Ap¬ 
proximately  400  people  attended.  The 
tour  included  orchards  of  Joseph  Carr, 
L.  N.  Applegate,  A.  R.  Fisher,  S. 
Martin  Sorenson,  and  C.  R.  Applegate, 
following  the  lunch  hour,  a  brief  fruit 
meeting  was  held.  Members  of  the 
Society  and  friends  were  welcomed  by 
Mr.  Applegate,  host,  and  by  Mr. 
funis  Denise,  president. 

Frof.  M.  A.  Blake  was  called  on  to 
give  a  brief  accouqt  of  his  visit  to 
Washington  where  he  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Apple 
institute.  Dr.  B.  F.  Driggers  spoke 
briefly  concerning  the  use  of  DDT 
sprays  for  the  control  of  peach  tree 
borer.  Two  sprays  of  six  pounds  of  50 
Per  cent  wettable  DDT  powder  per  100 
gallons  of  water  was  suggested.  The 
sprays  should  be  applied  to  the  trunks 
ana  crotches  drfring  the  first  week  of 
”Uiy  and  during  the  first  10  days  of 
August.  Prof.  Arthur  J.  Farley  then 
Presents  briefly  the  outlook  for  the 
ruit  grower  for  the  next  few  months. 
«e  stated  that  the  condition  of  orchards 
n  general  is  excellent,  that  the  peach 
will  be  heavier  than  1946  pro- 
tht1  IL  the  weather  is  favorable,  and 
nat  the  apple  crop  appears  to  be  im¬ 
proving  as  j-}10  season  progresses,  al- 
nough  it  will  be  lighter  than  1946. 

E.  G.  C. 


NEARLY  A  THOUSAND  MORE  RURAL  HOMES 

WILL  HAVE  TELEPHONES  TONIGHT 

It  doesn’t  take  long  for  the  fast-growing  number  of  farmers  with  new  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  to  find  out  how  much  time  and  work  the  telephone  saves  them.  For  example,  when 
a  piece  of  farm  machinery  breaks  down,  a  quick  telephone  call  for  repairs  or  a  new  part 
gets  the  job  going  again  in  a  hurry.  •  Installing  telephone  service,  like  running  a  farm, 
means  a  lot  of  different  jobs  have  to  be  done,  and  requires  a  lot  of  different  tools  and 
materials — some  of  them  still  not  too  easy  to  get.  But  we’re  making  excellent  progress 
with  our  rural  telephone  program.  Tonight,  approximately  a  thousand  rural  families 
will  have  Bell  Telephone  service  who  didn’t  have  it  this  morning. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST !  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and  , 
saw  logs  to  length.  Als0  4r  . .  „  M 

furnished  with  post  hole  Other 

di^gers^Haa  clutch  pulley  for  LltS  It! 

OTTAWA  MFG.  C0.7-777BrushA^.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


BIGGER  YIELDS  OF 

W  HEAT 

BARLEY  —  RYE  -  TIMOTHY 

To  make  your  fields  show  a  profit  you 
must  get  good  yields.  Why  take  chances 
with  cheap,  poor  grade  seed  when  Hoffman 
heavy-yield  types  help  you  get  “more” 
from  every  acre. 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  and  latest  prices  on  Hoffman 
Seed  Wheat,  Barley,  Timothy,  other  Fall 
Seeds. 

Hioffman  FARM  seeds 

Box  98  *  Landisville  •  Penn«, 


WINTER  WHEAT  RYE  AND 
BARLEY 

And  other  seasonal  seeds  for 

AUGUST  &  SEPTEMBER  SOWING 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
^Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
INCREASE  CROPS 
END  FARM  PESTS 
REDUCE  LABOR 


HOW 


Write  for  FREE  booklet.  Tells  how  others  from  every 
state  have  profited  using  inexpensive  agricultural  and 
household  chemical  products.  EASY.  Send  today  for 
unusual  catalog  and  ‘complete  information. 


CHAPMAN-GILBERT  CO. 

830  W.  IVY,  SAN  DIEGO  1,  CALIFORNIA 


"u'Ocks  witn  our  simple,  e: 
machine.  Price  only  $89.95.  Write  for  free 
RED  BIRO  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T,  Greenfield, 


for  circular,  giva  tire  sii,es  r>romp't  S1 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  0 
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A  billion  bushels  of  winter  wheat  alone  —  besides 
huge  crops  of  spring  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs! 
That’s  the  American  farmers’  answer  to  the  challeng¬ 
ing  needs  of  America  and  the  world. 

And  while  the  farmers  have  done  this  tremendous 
job,  the  American  railroads  have  been  doing  their 
part  in  the  work  of  feeding  and  supplying  the  world. 

The  railroads  have  carried,  so  far  this  year,  more 
grain  than  ever  before  in  any  corresponding  period  in 
history.  They  are  hauling  more  tons  of  freight  more 
miles  than  ever  before  in  peactime.  Since  V-J  Day  the 
railroads  have  ordered  more  than  160,000  new  freight 
cars.  But  not  enough  of  these  cars  have  been  delivered, 
so  far,  to  replace  those  worn  out  in  wartime  service. 

More  cars  are  on  the  way.  Until  they  arrive,  how¬ 
ever,  railroads  will  do  the  best  they  can  with  what 
they  have  and  can  get.  There  are  bound  to  be  some 
delays  in  furnishing  all  the  cars  needed  to  move  this 
year’s  crops.  But  the  railroads  —  with  the  continued 
help  of  the  shippers— will  keep  on  doing  their  utmost 
to  speed  the  products  of  our  farms  to  the  nation,  and 
to  a  hungry  world. 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

THE  NATION'S  BASIC  TRANSPORTATION 


FENCING  rorVRr 


t  All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing,  Poul¬ 
try  Fencing  and  Netting.  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics.  Field  Fence . 
Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Elec¬ 
tric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
Link  Fence.  Chestnut  Poet  and 
Bail  Fencing.  Hurdle  Fences, 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  18,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
E*ully  Erected. 

• 

steel  Building,  lor  All 
Pureoaee 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
- : . .  1  1  - 


A  Farm  Problem  in  Maine — 
And  Everywhere 

Part  II 

If  lack  of  faith  in  farming  is  our  first 
human  problem  in  Maine,  lack  of  vision 
is  easily  our  second.  Suppose  'our 
pessimists  are  right  and  we  are  already 
raising  more  potatoes  and  more  apples 
in  Maine  than  we  can  sell;  what  then, 
faint  heart?  Is  there  nothing  else  we 
can  put  on  our  rocky  acres?  Why  is 
it  that  a  large  percentage  of  all  the 
cherries  east  of  the  Rockies  are  raised 
in  the  Green  Bay  section  of  Wisconsin, 
while  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
Maine  seldom  eat  a  cherry  and  less 
seldom  can  one?  The  Green  Bay  sec¬ 
tion  is  45  degrees  North,  and  that 
parallel  runs  through  the  middle  of 
Maine.  Moreover,  the  sour  cherry  tree 
is  said  to  be  able  to  stand  about  the 
same  degree  of  frost  as  can  an  apple 
tree;  the  sweet  cherry  a  little  less. 
And  if  you  have  neither  the  vision  nor 
the  cash  to  set  a  cherry  orchard,  what 
about  blackberries?  To  me  the  black¬ 
berry  at  its  best,  served  with  sugar 
and  cream,  is  the  king  of  all  berries, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  medicinal  qualities. 
It  grows  wild  on  our  cut-over  lands 
for  a  few  years  and  is  hardy,  yet  we 
seldom  see  one  in  our  markets.  The 
right  man  with  faith  and  vision  will 
some  day  take  a  thousand  dollars  from 
every  acre  of  blackberries  he  sets. 

At  just  this  point  some  man  comes  up 
to  say,  “Well,  I  have  some  land,  not 
much  of  it,  but  some  acres,  too  ledgy 
to  use  for  either  fruit  or  berries.  Now 
what  use  may  be  made  of  that?”  Well, 
it  is  a  solid  foundation  for  a  building 
which  the  frost  cannot  heave,  isn’t  it? 
And  the  building  could  house  either 
chickens  or  ducklings,  couldn’t  it?  Then 
why  is  it  that  one  Dutchman  out  in 
California  can  raise  on  wire,  and 
market  around  Los  Angeles  and  Holly¬ 
wood,  some  40,000  green  ducklings  per 
month,  while  none  of  the  high  class 
restaurants  in  Maine  is  even  able  to 
serve  such  without  sending  to  Boston 
or  New  York  for  them?  We  might  go 
on  indefinitely  recording  things  that 
Maine  farmers  could  do  if  they  had  an 
initiative  born  of  vision  which  in  the 
end  might  leave  more  money  in  their 
pockets  than  will  the  job  in  the  mill 
or  shop.  Nor  have  we  even  touched  on 
the  possibility  of  Maine  grown  cran¬ 
berries,  or  the  need  and  practice  of 
growing  our  own  grain  on  our  own 
hen  farms,  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  egg  and  poultry  markets  of  the 
South  and  Midwest. 

Our  third  human  problem  is  the  lack 
of  love.  In  talking  with  a  young  fellow 
the  other  day,  he  said:  “I  am  not 
going  to  stay  farming.  I  hate  the  long 
hours  and  the  hard  work.  I  am  going 
where  I  can  have  time  and  strength 
and  some  fun  in  life.”  Indeed,  neither 
he  nor  any  other  should  attempt  to 
do  that  which  he  hates.  Only  he  who 
loves  the  land  and  who  loves  farming 
will  make  a  success  at  it.  However, 
a  false  education  will  lead  one  to  hate 
that  which  he  naturally  would  love, 
and  to  love  that  which  he  ought  to 
hate. 

As  we  try  to  find  the  reason  why  the 
young  folks  leave  the  farm,  why  they 
hate  it  and  try  to  get  away  from  it,  we 
finally  trace  the  reason  back  to  an 
older  generation,  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  parents.  Strict  honesty  leads  us 
back  to  the  generation  before  us,  back 
to  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Western  Reserve  and  to  the  California 
gold  rush.  Before  those  days  Maine 
Yankees  did  have  some  balance  and 
some  common  sense.  But  beginning 
with  the  settlement  of  the  West,  the 
biggest,  the  most  daring  and  the  ablest 
young  folks  have  been  going  out  of 
Maine  and  have  left  us  thereby  with 
a  larger  proportion  of  weaker  human 
stock,  mentally  and  physically,  to  breed 
from.  The  same  results  may  be  seen 
in  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  and 
which  any  dairyman  would  get  if  he 
sold  off  his  best  cows  every  year  and 
kept  only  his  scrubs  to  bear  calves. 
It  doesn’t  sound  good,  does  it?  When 
anyone  asks,  “How  many  Tom  Reeds, 
and  Hiram  Maxims,  and  Senator  Fryes 
is  Maine  turning  out  these  days?”,  my 
aftswer  is  that  whatever  you  may  say 
and  whatever  you  may  think,  we  do 
lack  something  of  the  faith,  vision  and 
love  that  our  people  once  had;  and 
with  these  three,  the  force,  initiative 
and  judgment  which  they  create.  If 
you  need  proof  of  this  deterioration, 
just  ponder  this  case  which  you  may 
yourself  witness  at  some  time,  or  a 
similar  one:  John  Jones,  the  dairy¬ 
man,  needs  a  bull  to  head  his  herd  of 
Jerseys.  He  is  proud  of  owning  all 
registered  stock  and  wants  a  sire  that 
will  give  him  still  better  cows;  so  he 
looks  the  market  over  carefully.  He 
spends  days  and  weeks  studying  the 
records  of  all  available  animals.  Then 
one  day  he  leaves  home  to  visit  the 
owners  of  the  ones  which  appeal  to 
him  most.  He  looks  over  the  animals 
carefully,  pinches,  punches  and  mea¬ 
sures  them  with  his  eyes  and  picks  the 
one  he  thinks  the  best.  He  pays  the 
price  of  a  small  farm  for  the  animal 
and  takes  it  home.  The  next  morning 
he  takes  his  only  son,  Tom,  out  into 
the  tie-up  to  see  his  prize;  and  Tom, 
seeing  his  father  good  natured  and 
pleased,  says,  “Paw,  I  want  to  marry 
Flossie.”  But  John  is  gloating  over  his 
prize  bull  so  intently  that  he  doesn’t 
even  hear  the  boy,  till  finally  Tom 
breaks  in  again  with,  “Paw,  I  can’t 
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live  without  her,  I  love  her  so.”  And 
Paw  says,  “Who  is  Flossie?”  Son  re¬ 
plies,  “I  don’t  know  her  last  name  I 
only  met  her  at  the  dance  last  night  ” 
Paw  turns  back,  saying,  “Well,  I  SUp_ 
pose  you’ve  got  to  marry  someone 
and  anyway,  she  can’t  be  a' bigger  fool 
than  you  are.  If  she  suits  you,  it’s 
all  right  with  me.”  It  is  a  sad  enough 
day  for  civilization  when  the  first  in¬ 
quiry  the  parents  make  concerning 
their  daughter’s  fiance  is,  “Has  he 
money?”  It  is  sadder  still  when  fathers 
pay  more  heed  to  a  dairy  sire  than  to 
their  children’s  mates. 

Again,  to  be  strictly  honest,  Maine 
fathers  and  mothers  have  been  very 
prone  to  educate  their  children  off  the 
farms,  to  desire  for  them  such  careers 
as  that  of  the  city  lawyer,  doctor  or 
teacher.  We  can  readily  see  the  senti¬ 
mental  love  behind  such  desire,  but  we 
also  discern  in  it  a  secret  lack  of  faith 
in  their  own  calling,  and  perhaps  a 
well  defined  belief  that  the  life  of  a 
professional  man  is  better  and  higher 
than  the  life  of  a  farmer.  So  they  bent 
and  broke  their  old  backs  to  educate 
Johnnie  and  made  farming  humanly 
intolerable  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
end.  They,  too,  were  gazing  at  far 
fields. 

But  what  investigation  has  been  made 
of  the  life  and  struggles  of  the  country 
boy  who  cast  his  lot  in  a  big  city  as 
a  city  lawyer  (we  select  the  lawyer 
merely  as  an  illustration)  ?  Some  of 
them  have  succeeded  and  gone  far,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  in  any  other 
field.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
struggle  for  success,  in  the  case  of  the 
majority,  has  sunk  into  a  desperate 
strife  to  keep  up  the  necessary  front 
and  to  make  a  bare  living;  and  that 
the  fierce  competition  has  driven  them 
into  petty  politics,  into  whatever 
public  speaking  which  comes  their  way 
and  to  which  a  check  is  attached,  and 
into  questionable  practices;  so  that  we 
cannot  truthfully  say  that  their  lives 
have  been  happier  or  better  than  if 
they  had  remained  on  the  farm,  or 
that  they  are  morally,  mentally  or 
physically  better  off.  But,  thank  God, 
there  are  still  men  of  sound  judgment 
among  us;  also  men  who  love  farming 
and  hard  work,  and  so  succeed  at  it. 

The  Maine  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  just  recently  published  a 
leaflet  “Facts  about  Maine  Agriculture,” 
in  which  some  heartening  statements 
are  made  about  farming  in  Maine,  es¬ 
pecially  as  to  its  financial  returns.  The 
Department  is  doing  a  truly  fine  piece 
of  work  in  this  State,  notably  in  its 
efforts  made  to  influence  the  young  to 
remain  on  the  farms,  in  soil  conser¬ 
vation  and  in  plant  disease  work.  How¬ 
ever,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  figures 
given  in  the  leaflet  shows  some  cause 
for  disquieting  thought.  It  states:  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1945  census,  Maine  has 
42,184  farms,  with  croplands  totaling 
one  and  one-half  million  acres,  with 
one  and  one-eighth  million  acres  of 
land  pastured  and  two  and  one-half 
million  acres  of  woodland.”  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  Maine  has  a  total  area  of, 
roughly,  21,145,600  acres.  So,  leaving 
out  the  farm  woodlots,  we  find  tkat  out 
of  this  total  there  are  only  two  and 
five-eighth  million  acres  in  field  and 
pasture,  leaving  18,520,600  acres  oc¬ 
cupied  by  cities  and  towns,  by  lakes 
and  by  forests;  or,  in  other  words,  about 
one-eighth  of  its  area  is  nominally 
being  farmed  today.  Further,  the  leaf¬ 
let  informs  us  that  “Maine  farmers 
have  221  million  dollars  worth  of  farm 
property  including  machinery  and  im¬ 
plements  valued  at  33  million  dollars 
and  28  million  dollars  worth  of  live¬ 
stock.”  These  latter  two  together  total 
61  million  dollars,  leaving  160  million 
for  the  value  of  the  42,184  farms,  or 
an  average  price  of  a  little  more  than 
$3,700  per  farm  at  inflated  wartime 
prices;  a  ridiculously  low  figure  for 
farms  in  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
Summer  resort  State  in  the  country 
and  one  which  is  located  within  200 
miles  of  a  dense  manufacturing  popu¬ 
lation. 

From  another  source  we  learn  that 
there  were  approximately  3,200  more 
farms  in  the  State  on  Jan.  1,  1945  than  in 
1940,  and  3,100  more  than  in  1930;  and 
that  there  were  390,00(1  more  acres  in 
farm  land  on  January  1,  1945  than  in 
1940.  With  such  a  surplus  of  wild 
land  and  with  the  subsidies  paid  by 
the  government  for  raising  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  and  the  pressure  put  upon  people 
to  produce,  it  is  indeed  strange  that 
the  increase  was  so  slight  under  these 
^wartime  conditions.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  we  sincerely  hope  the  increase 
will  continue  after  the  subsidies  and 
the  pressure  are  withdrawn.  That  the 
authorities  here  in  Maine  are  aware  of 
the  true  facts  is  shown  by  the  efforts 
now  being  made  to  import  400,000 
Polish  displaced  persons  from  Europe 
and  settle  them  on  abandoned  farms. 
This  may  help  some,  but  it  is  not  get¬ 
ting  at  the  real  root  of  the  evil. 

It  is  high  time  that  all  of  these 
questions  be  carefully  considered.  Not 
only  is  the  solution  vital  to  the  State 
of  Maine;  it  is  equally  vital  to  all 
States  with  the  same  problem.  In  the 
hard  days  looming  ahead,  it  is  bound 
to  be  especially  vital  to  the  farm  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  toying  with 
the  idea  of  leaving  the  farm,  yes  even 
to  some  of  the  farm  boys  and  girls 
who  have  already  gone  to  the  city  and 
are  far  from  satisfied  with  what  they 
,  have  found  or  achieved.  R.  W.  Dow 
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Faster  Grinding 


—due  to  extra  large 
screen  area  and 
super-high-powered  blower  fan 

‘‘Here  is  a  hammer  mill,”  say  users,  “that  will 
grind  more  feed  per  horsepower  per  hour  than  any 
mill  we’ve  ever  known.”  Yes,  the  Harvey  Red 
Hed  will  do  just  that  —  and  it  grinds  thoroughly, 
too.  If  you  compare  it  with  other  hammer  mills, 
point  by  point,  you’ll  find  the  Harvey  is  the  great¬ 
est  hammer  mill  buy  on  the  market  today. 

Free-swinging  hammers  of  “alligator  head”  de¬ 
sign  make  short  work  of  tough  grinding  jobs. 
Heads  are  reversible  for  double  life. 

Rotor  is  scientifically  balanced,  runs  smoothly 
on  a  double  row  of  oversized  bearings —  achieving 
tremendous  3-mile-a-minute  grinding  speed. 

Aluminum  collector  assembly  at  no  extra  cost  is 
tough,  durable,  rust-proof  and  non-sparking.  A 
Harvey  first  — now  available  on  all  models.  New 
one-piece  rigid  elbow  on  collector  unit. 

.,0  280  feed -shattering  blows  every  sec¬ 
ond  -That’s  what  your  HARVEY  will  deliver  you. 


SEE  THIS  GREAT  HARVEY  RED  HED 

AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER’S 

close'y-  Compare  it  with  other  hammer 
ns.  then  judge  for  yourself  what  the  Harvey 
y°u  ln  low-cost,  long-life  feed  grinding  per- 
tormance.  Or  -  send  THE  coupon  BELOW  for  the 
®  n?w  Feed  Grinding  Chart  —  plus  complete 
echamcal  specifications  of  the  Harvey  Red  Hed 
Hammer  Mill. 

GET  THIS  GRINDING  CHART  FREE! 

fur^1i>f.re^and  checked  by  leading  agricultural  au- 
Hiffo  nes. to  nelp  you  determine  how  fine  to  grind 
p  .  ,rent  grains  — for  different  animals  — for  differ- 
erin^PeS  of  feedin8  and  roughage  — 115  different 
A.,,  ,n8  recommendations.  Send  coupon  today. 
GrindT  ^6y  t0  ®etter  Feeding— Through  Proper 


HARVEY  MFG.  CO.,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis. 


RES. U.S. PAT.  OFF. 


RACiwc  «MFG-  C0-  inc-  DEPT. P- 8 

racine,  Wisconsin 

senHW“nt  your  new  1947  Grinding  Chart.  Pleas. 
n“  my  free  copy. 

Harvl°’  me  information  about 
Har vev  r!h  S6*!  HAMME«  MILL  □ 

Harvev  AnDHed  CORN  SHELLER  □ 

y  rrl'Pur?ose  FARM  ELEVATOR  □ 
(.Check  if  information  wanted) 

arne... 


Address _ 

Town _ 


My  Deal, 


State _ 


er’s  Name  is, 


Grange  News 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that 
Grange  officials  experience  is  reading 
the  many  nice  letters  they  receive  from 
their  membership,  telling  of  their  vari¬ 
ous  activities  and  interests.  Master 
Henry  D.  Sherwood  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  reports  on  one  of  these 
communications  in  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  manner:  “Just  the  other  day 
a  letter  came  to  my  office  from  a  very 
fine  and  loyal  member  of  Webster 
Grange  No.  436.  Sister  Elizabeth  Wood- 
hull  writes  that  during  the  years  she 
has  been  a  member  of  Webster  Grange, 
she  personally  has  solicited  over  700 
applications  for  membership  in  Webster 
Grange.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  record  for 
the  entire  nation,  and  will  remain  so 
as  far  as  the  writer  is  concerned,  un¬ 
less  someone  else  claims  a  better 
record.  Our  congratulations  to  you, 
Aunt  Lib,  for  this  outstanding  record. 
As  we  build  for  the  future  in  Grange 
membership  and  Grange  ideals,  may 
we  try  to  do  our  part  in  securing  new 
members.  Let  us  think  what  this  good 
sister  has  done,  and  try,  in  our 
community,  to  do  our  best  to  build 
Grange  membership.” 

Another  interesting  letter  is  one 
written  by  C.  D.  Barclay,  a  member  of 
the  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  Grange.  He  writes 
from  experience  and  presents  an  im¬ 
portant  matter  for  consideration.  His 
letter  follows:  “At  our  Grange  meet¬ 
ing  in  Worcester,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
the  other  night  the  question  of  rural 
fire  prevention  was  discussed.  Having 
been  a  volunteer  fireman  for  25  years 
I  was  very  much  interested.  This  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  discussed  in 
every  Grange  and  perhaps  various 
methods  of  giving  the  rural  communi¬ 
ties  protection  could  be  promoted. 

“In  my  travels  I  have  seen  different 
ideas  that  have  been  followed  in  towns 
having  no  running  water.  In  Schenec¬ 
tady  County,  New  York,  the  available 
water  could  not  be  reached  in  the 
Spring  and  Fall.  They  built  a  firehouse 
and  made  a  cellar  reservoir,  filling  it 
in  the  Summer.  In  Columbia  County 
part  of  the  cellar  was  used  as  a  reser¬ 
voir  and  rain  water  was  saved. 

“If  farmers  having  spring  water  would 
build  any  sort  of  a  tank,  or  by-pass 
creek  water  to  a  tank,  a  little  water 
at  the  start  of  a  fire  would  be  worth 
a  lot  more  than  a  few  minutes  later. 
Our  fire  company  once  had  to  stand 
around  all  night  to  see  a  house  burn 
down,  as  there  was  not  enough  water 
to  keep  our  booster  hose  working.  And 
yet  two  or  three  minutes  of  a  two-and- 
one-half-inch  stream  at  the  start  would 
have  controlled  the  fire. 

“Of  course,  for  rural  communities 
where  the  water  supply  is  scarce,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  truck 
with  a  good  sized  booster  tank.  How¬ 
ever,  in  smaller  communities  the 
initial  cost  of  equipment  is  in  lots  of 
cases  prohibitive.  We  have  in  New 
York  State  a  fire  prevention  week.  I 
believe  we  should  also  have  a  clean- 
your-chimney  week.  I  believe  a  large 
percentage  of  rural  fires  are  due  to 
dirty  chimneys  or  chimneys  that  have 
been  built  with  no  regard  to  having 
a  clearance  between  the  brick  and  the 
timbers.” 


Examination  of  1947  Grange  pro¬ 
grams  inwall  parts  of  the  nation  indi¬ 
cates  increasing  interests  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  youth,  and  definite  endeavors 
to  translate  such  interest  into  active 
assistance.  On  hundreds  of  programs 
local  educational  leaders  are  to  be 
called  in  to  express  the  best  ideals  of 
education,  and  to  offer  specific  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  benefit  of  young  people 
and  their  parents. 

Again  and  again  have  appropriations 
been  voted  from  Grange  treasuries,  to 
supply  recreational  equipment  for  the 
local  schools  or  in  some  convenient 
park.  One  helpful  Grange  project  has 
been  to  finance  groups  of  local  students 
on  a  trip  to  the  National  Capital,  al¬ 
ways  under  efficient  supervision,  thus 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  see, 
first-hand,  the  operation  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment.  Local  sports  of  wholesome 
character  and  properly  conducted  often 
constitute  Grange  projects,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  sound  philosophy  that  a  base¬ 
ball  club  is  worth  far  more  than  a 
policeman’s  club  in  dealing  with  youth. 


Among  the  outstanding  Grange  re¬ 
cords  of  the  country,  Maine  offers  that 
of  two  women.  One,  Mrs.  Mary  Chase, 
recently  installed  for  her  25th  consecu¬ 
tive  year  as  chaplain  of  Bangor  Grange, 
No.  372.  The  other,  Mrs.  Nellie  L. 
Hascall,  is  secretary  of  the  Maine 
State  Grange,  and  also  secretary  of  her 
local  Pomona  Grange.  She  was  recently 
installed  for  her  27th  consecutive  year. 


The  following  have  been  newly 
elected  as  Masters  of  their  State 
Granges: — Delaware,  Paul  W.  Mitchell 
of  Hockessin;  Vermont,  Harold  J. 
Arthur  of  Burlington;  and  Rhode 
Island,  John  F.  Jhoson  of  Newport. 


There  is  a  good  sermon  in  a  recent 
meeting  announcement  by  Wallkill 
River  Grange  in  New  York,  which  says: 
“Wallkill  River  Grange  —  Where  it’s 
brotherhood  week  every  week  in  the 
year.”  d. 


In  AUGUST  Let  Your  Tractor  Prove  that  the 


NEW  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 
GIVES  YOU  ALL  FOUR! 


Many  of  you  will  bale  hay  this  month.  Good  time  to  prove  in 
your  tractor  that  the  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  gives  you  all  four. 


Gives  You  Extra  Hours  of  Operation  — You  use  less 
oil,  because  you  get  extra  hours  of  operation  per 
quart.  The  reason:  The  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
is  relatively  nonvolatile,  has  a  high  viscosity  index. 


Gives  You  Better  Performance  —  You  get  more 
than  ample  film  strength  to  take  the  heaviest 
bearing  pressures  your  car,  tractor,  or  truck  can 
build  up.  For  the  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  is  re¬ 
fined  from  finest  paraffin  crude  oils  by  Gulf's 
Multi-sol  process,  and  is  compounded  with  su¬ 
perior  additives  for  improved  performance. 


Gives  You  Greater  Protection — This  new  Gulf¬ 
lube  Motor  Oil  gives  you  protection  against  bear • 
ing  corrosion.  Complete  motor  protection. 


Gives  You  Premium  Quality  at  Regular  Price— 

The  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  meets  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  premium  oil,  as  defined  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  And  it  sells  at 
regular  price! 


IN  YOUR  TRACTOR— TRUCK— OR  CARS 


START  //V  OS/ A/ 6  - 
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THE  NEW  GULFLUBE 
MOTOR  OIL 


A  PREMIUM  MOTOR. OIL 
AT  REGULAR  PRICE 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SAVE  YOURSELF  WORK 


>a 


GOOD  PASTURE  will  save  you  a  lot  of  work. 
It  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  feed  live¬ 
stock.  Keep  your  pasture  producing  high  quality 
feed  throughout  the  season  by  seeding  clovers 
and  legumes  well  fertilized  with  mixtures  con¬ 
taining  enough  potash.  Clovers  and  other  legumes 
are  heavy  feeders  on  this  necessary  plant  food; 

Consult  your  agricultural  adviser  regarding 
soil  tests  and  a  fertilizer  which  will  contain  the 
right  amount  of  potash.  Write  us  for  free  infor¬ 
mation  and  literature. 

AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1135  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Member  C ompaniet:  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation 

Potash  Company  of  America  •  Untied  Stales  Potash  Company 


John  BEAN  POTATO  HARVESTER 
GETS  BIGGER  YIELD  OF  BETTER 
POTATOES!  SAVES  2/3  .  LABOR 


The  new  1947  John  Been  Potato 
Harvester  completes  the  mechani¬ 
zation  of  potato  growing.  Drawn  by 
a  two-plow  tractor  and  attached  to 
most  one-row  diggers,  the  Potato 
Harvester  vines,  removes  loose  dirt, 
sorts  out  stones  and  sacks  potatoes 


up  to  200  bu.  per  hour  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  complete ,  semi-automatic 
operation.  Requires  only  3  to  5 
unskilled  workers  to  replace  15 
pickers.  Increase  profitsl  Get  a 
John  Bean  Potato  Harvester  for 
this  year's  crop. 


Here's  whot  the  New 

BEAN  POTATO  HARVESTER 

will  do  for  you. 

SAVES  LABOR!  Unskilled 
crew  of  3  to  5  does  work  of  15 
pickers. 

AVOIDS  LOSSES!  Harvests 
crop  under  bad  weather 
conditions. 

SAVES  MONEY!  No  sun  dam¬ 
age  to  potatoes  in  field. 

INCREASES  PROFIT!  Gets 
ALL  the  potatoes  with  less  me¬ 
chanical  injury  than  hand 
picking. 

A  MONEY  MAKER!  Growers 
report  John  Bean  Potato  Har¬ 
vester  frequently  pays  for  self 
in  one  season.  See  your  John 
Bean  dealer,  or  write  for  frw 
catalog  “P”, 
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a  John  Bean  POTATO  HARVESTER 


The  complete  operation  is  semi-automatic. 
Rolls  remove  vine  and  trash.  Potatoes  go 
over  cleaner  rollers  to  sorting  and  stone 
separator  conveyor,  and  are  sacked  3  min¬ 
utes  after  digging.  John  Bean  Potato 
Harvester  (adjustable  for  hilly  or  level 
ground)  saves  time,  builds  profits,  eliminates 
back  breaking  labor,  does  the  complete  job. 

Limited  quantity  available  for  this 
year’s  crop.  See  your  John  Bean 
Dealer  or  write  for  free  catalog  “P”» 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
UNSING  4/  MICHIGAN 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Filler  Trees 

Would  you  please  enlighten  me  about 
an  orchard  expression,  “filler  trees?” 
What  kind  of  trees  are  used  for  filler 
trees?  Does  that  mean  that  the  trees 
are  planted  at  one-half  their  proper 
distance,  and  later  chopped  out  to  make 
room  for  the  others  spaced  regular 
over  the  field,  or  are  these  other 
fruit  trees? 

What  should  be  done  if  later  it  de¬ 
velops  that  the  “filler  tree”  is  actually 
a  better  fruit  bearing  tree  than  the 
one  that  has  to  remain  on  account  of 
the  proper  spacing?  f.  j.  m. 

You  are  correct  in  your  analysis  of 
just  what  a  filler  tree  in  an  orchard 
may  be.  For  instance,  some  of  our 
apple  growers  have  planted  peach 
trees  as  fillers  while  some  others  have 
planted  apple  trees  as  fillers.  A  reason¬ 
able  example  might  be  the  planting  of 
a  standard  variety  of  apple  40x40  feet 
apart  and  the  planting  of  another 
variety  of  apple  in  the  center  of  each 
40  foot  square.  At  the  end  of  15  years, 
if  the  so-called  filler  variety  seemed 
to  be  more  desirable  than  the  so-called 
permanent  trees,  the  permanent  trees 
can  then  be  removed  and  the  fillers 
left;  there  is  still  a  40x40  foot  planting. 

Where  peaches  have  been  used  as 
fillers  in  an  apple  orchard,  the  apples 
might  well  be  40x40  feet  apart  with 
peaches  interplanted  in  the  apple  rows 
and  a  solid  row  of  peaches  between 
the  apple  rows  so  that  the  final  plant¬ 
ing  would  show  20x20  feet  for  fruit 
trees.  Because  of  danger  from  spray  burn 
on  peaches  if  a  complete  apple  spray 
program  is  used,  some  growers  have 
found  the  apple  and  peach  combination 
undesirable.  h.  a.  r. 


About  the  Newtown  Pippin 

Some  40  years  ago  (I  was  born  in 
England)  we  used  to  buy  possibly  the 
best  flavored  apple  I  ever  tasted,  New¬ 
town  Pippin,  an  American  apple;  not 
a  particularly  good  looking  fruit,  green, 
long,  with  little  eye  appeal.  They  were 
sold  in  wooden  boxes  less  than  a  bushel 
to  a  box,  with  every  apple  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  States  in  1910, 
I  expected  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  the  Newtown  Pippin.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  buy  any  of  that  variety 
nor  have  I  seen  it  anywhere.  I  am  told 
it  is  known  here  as  the  Albermarle 
Pippin.  Can  you  tell  why  an  apple  of 
such  unquestioned  merit  is  un¬ 
appreciated  in  its  native  land.  t.  h. 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Bugs  on  Squash,  Cabbage  and 
Cauliflower 

What  should  be  used  as  a  protection 
against  bugs  on  Winter  squash,  and 
also  on  cabbage  and  cauliflower? 

Bradford  County,  Pa.  mrs.  e.  l. 

Most  of  the  damage  to  the  plants 
from  bugs  is  done  by  the  squash  vine 
borer.  This  pest  lays  its  eggs  at  the 
base  of  the  plant  and  the  larvae  bore 
into  the  stem  and  kill  the  plant;  this 
usually  happens  early  in  August.  The 
squash  bug  begins  to  increase  in 
abundance  at  about  the  same  time.  The 
damage  of  the  squash  bug  is  noticed 
as  ragged  holes  falling  out  of  the 
leaves.  If  your  plants  are  dying  from 
the  leaves  back,  the  squash  bug  is 
probably  responsible.  If  they  are  wilt¬ 
ing  before  they  die,  it  is  probably  the 
vine  borer.  We  have  been  planting 
Hubbard  squash  very  early  in  the 
season,  corresponding  to  about  May  1 
in  your  locality.  The  vines  get  large 
enough  by  the  time  the  vine  borers 
come  along  to  resist  their  attack  and 
mature  a  crop.  The  squash  bug  can  be 
controlled  by  using  a  Pyrethrum  dust 
on  the  young  nymphs  which  hatch  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August. 


Sweet  Potatoes  Go  to  Vines 

My  sweet  poatoes  are  making  exces- 
ve  vine  growth.  I  planted  the  Puerto 
ico  variety.  Is  it  a  suitable  kind  to 
;e?  Please  tell  me  something  about 
rtilizing  and  planting  sweet  potatoes? 
Morris  County,  N.  J.  s.  e. 

Sweet  potatoes  that  make  excessive 
ne  growth  without  producing  satis- 
ctory  tubers  are  usually  the  result 
'  improper  fertilization.  Your  soil  has 
o  much  nitrogen  and  not  enough 
stash.  A  good  potato  fertilizer  is  a 
10-10  formula,  and  on  your  soil  you 
)Uld  possibly  use  additional  potash, 
ther  in  the  form  of  wood  ashes  or 
turiate  of  potash.  It  should  not  be 
ecessary  to  do  anything  with  the  vines 
ther  than  to  let  them  spread  over  the 
round  covering  it  completely.  This  is 
le  way  all  sweet  potatoes  are  grown 
smmer daily,  and  with  proper  f edu¬ 
ction  and  the  right  type  of  soil  they 
lould  produce  satisfactory  crops, 
weet  potatoes  are  frequently  planted 
n  ridges  in  order  to  make  it  easier  to 

ig  the  tubers.  ,  .  . 

The  Puerto  Rico  variety  is  rather  late 
i  maturity  and  is  not  the  most  satis- 


August  2,  1947 

According  to  Beach’s  “Apples  of 
York,”  the  Newtown  Pippin  was  one^ 
the  first  American  apples  to 
attention  in  Europe.  The  literature  rp 
ports  that  it  was  offered  in  London  T 
early  as  1759.  There  are  many  svnnS 
nyms  of  this  variety  name,  include 
Albermarle  Pippin.  This  variety  RS 
grown  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  United  States  but  I  suspect  it  mav 
be  grown  in  the  Appalachian  region 
particularly  in  Virginia  for  export  ’ 

Largely  because  of  its  appearance 
it  has  not  been  considered  a  commer’ 
cial  variety  for  the  Northeast.  It  jo 
probably  a  typical  example  of  varieties 
that  have  been  replaced  by  better 
quality  varieties  for  commercial  plant- 

***§•  H.  A.  R. 

Seedling  Pear  Trees 

I  have  in  my  yard  a  pear  tree  that 
came  up  from  the  seed.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  parent  tree  was  a  Kief- 
fer.  I  hate  to  cut  it  down,  as  it  is 
making  a  fine  shade  tree.  Will  the 
fruit  be  of  any  value?  j.  h.  m 

The  Kieffer  pear  is  a  hybrid  variety 
which  originated  from  a  cross  between 
the  Chinese  sand  pear  and  the  common 
pear.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  seedling 
which  has  sprouted  up  from  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  parent  Kieffer  tree  in  your 
yard  has  considerable  of  the  sand  pear 
blood.  The  sand  pear  is  quite  resistant 
to  blight  and  makes  a  good  tree  for 
shade,  if  you  wish  a  tree  of  that  type. 
Further,  it  may  be  that  it  will  bear 
fruit  of  some  value.  It  is  pne  chance 
in  100,000,  yet  it  just  might  be  your 
good  fortune  to  win  on  the  short  end 
of  such  tremendous  odds.  And  so,  the 
suggestion  is  that  you  let  the  tree  fruit 
and  see  what  you  have  drawn  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  grabbag. 

Hens  ifi  Orchard 

We  have  about  20  apple  trees  of 
different  kinds,  a  few  Baldwins  and 
Macs  which  are  about  20  or  30  years 
old.  For  four  or  five  years  now,  we 
have  had  pullets  in  the  field  where  the 
trees  are;  the  trees  have  showed  a  lot 
of  top  growth  but  we  haven’t  gotten 
any  apples  from  them  since.  We  used 
to  get  a  good  many  apples  before  we 
put  the  hens  in  that  area.  The  trees 
are  never  sprayed  and  the  soil  around 
the  trees  is  never  cultivated  or 
plowed.  b.  e.  t. 

We  would  say  that  these  apple  trees 
in  question  have  been  over-fertilized 
with  hen  manure,  causing  very  rank 
growth  in  the  trees.  The  best  procedure 
would  be  to  fence  the  poultry  out  of 
the  area  immediately  around  these 
trees  and  not  fertilize  the  trees  for 
a  year  or  two.  h.  a.  r. 


factory  variety  for  your  soil  type.  You 
might  try  varieties  such  as  Nancy  Hall 
or  Big  Stem  Jersey. 

Treatment  of  Acid  Soil 

I  have  cleared  a  small  piece  of  wood¬ 
land,  about  a  third  of  an  acre,  to  use 
next  year  for  a  garden.  The  analysis 
of  the  acid-test  is  about  3.8.  Would 
you  advise  liming  the  ground? 

New  York.  k.  l.  b. 

Soils  that  are  acid,  as  a  test  of  pH  3.8 
would  indicate,  could  be  used  for  acid 
soil  plants  such  as  potatoes,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  tomatoes,  watermelon,  and  lima 
beans.  This  Fall  you  should  put  on  at 
least  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  hydrated 
lime  and  mix  this  thoroughly  with  the 
soil.  It  would  be  best  to  put  on  one- 
half  of  this  amount  before  plowing  and 
one-half  after  plowing.  Better  results 
could  be  obtained  by  growing  a  green 
manure  crop  of  millet  or  cow  peas  and 
then  plant  vegetables  the  following 
year. 

When  to  Pick  Sweet  Corn 

I  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  garden 
and  farm  publications  that  sweet  corn 
should  be  picked  in  the  morning.  If  this 
is  true,  what  is  the  reason  for  it. 

Windham  County,  Conn.  j 

It  has  been  quite  commonly  believea 
that  sweet  corn  picked  in  the  cool  ox 
the  morning  would  remain  fresh  ana 
in  better  eating  condition  than  « 
picked  later  in  the  day.  However,  re¬ 
cent  tests  show  that  corn  is  sweete 
when  picked  in  the  afternoon  or  even¬ 
ing.  For  home  use,  sweet  corn  shorn 
always  be  picked  just  before  cooking 
as  it  loses  quality  rapidly.  One  ca 
notice  a  difference  if  picked  even  a  ha 
hour  before  cooking 

Asparagus  Seed  Pods 

I  assume  the  red  berries  which 
appear  on  the  asparagus  bushes  in  u 
Fall  contain  the  asparagus  seed.  »  * 
am  correct  please  tell  me  how  to  & 
about  planting  them?  Are  the  se 
inside  the  berry  dried  for  a  season, 
can  they  be  planted  immediately- 

New  York  A-  * 

The  red  berries  on  asparagus  in . 
are  the  seed  pods.  These  may  be  Px£  e 

any  time  in  the  Fall  after  they  have 

turned  red  and  spread  out  thiniy 
a  -well  ventilated  place  to  dry 
oughly.  They  can  be  planted  eariy 
the  Spring  in  shallow  Narrows  a 
covered  about  half  an  inch  deep- 
rows  should  be  far  enough  apa 
permit  cultivation.  The  plants  ar ' 
lowed  to  grow  for  one  or  tv^i^fnent 
then  transplanted  to  their  perm 
location. 


AMERICAN 


FARM-TESTED  PRODUCTS 


Minerals  in  Feed  Ration 

Extensa  soil  tests  have  revealed 
chat  in  many  sections  of  the  country, 
hiuch  of  the  land  used  for  pasture  is 
uehcient  in  minerals.  This  is  because 
•hhie,  use,  and  erosion  have  taken 
away  the  minerals  which  the  soil 
ongmally  possessed.  As  a  result,  the 
pass  or  other  pasturage  grown  on  this 
iand>  unable  to  draw  needed  mineral's 
irom  the  soil,  is  deficient  in  mineral 

content. 

Xf*  *s  now  common  knowledge  that 
thp  G’  a0^s’  anc*  shoop  need  minerals  if 
ncy  are  to  thrive  and  produce  maxi- 
Pro^s  for  the  farmer.  Today  most 
-a  *ee<*s  contain  minerals,  added 
A  Jheir  grain  base.  But  in  Summer 
fpoa  s..  ck  is  on  pasture,  the  mixed 
-hff.  rallon  is  generally  reduced.  Thus 
ithJir  °^e,n  *aK  to  get  all  the  minerals 
heed.  This  is  why  an  increasing 
c;i,Ja?er  of  farrqers  feed  a  mineral 
shpp  emen^  *°  their  cattle,  hogs,  and 
a  nv  as,a  tow-cost  protection  against 
snpv,lnera^  deficiency.  There  are  several 
mi;  supplements  on  the  market.  In 
see  ,a  selection,  it  is  important  to 
cnnr,Q  at  d  contains  calcium,  iodine, 
Siinh’  manganese,  iron,  and  cobalt, 
or  L a  supplement  can  be  hand-fed 
ii  ufpt  ln  a  deeding  trough  right  out 
the  pasture  itself. 


Book  Note 

Land  for  the  Family  —  By  A.  F. 
Gustafson,  E.  V.  Hardenburg,  E.  Y. 
Smith,  and  Jeanette  B.  McCay.  The 
authors  of  this  recently  published  501- 
page  book  are  members  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  at  Cornell  University.  They 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  and  present  them  in 
an  instructive  and  entertaining  manner. 
This  is  a  complete  and  practical  guide 
to  country  living  and  provides  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  that  apply  to  both 
social  and  farming  considerations.  Par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
characteristics  of  soils  and  how  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  productive  from  unproductive 
soils.  It  also  features  garden  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  varieties  .  and  cultural 
methods  of  vegetables  and  fruits  as 
well  as  flowers,  including  a  discussion 
of  landscaping  the  home  grounds.  In¬ 
dividual  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
production  of  all  kinds  of  poultry,  eggs 
and  also  the  family  meat  and  milk 
supply.  There  is  hardly  any  phase  of 
farm  activity  and  farm  home  life  that 
is  not  discussed  and  presented  in  a 
helpful  manner.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $4.00.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  eight  cents  sales  tax.) 
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Here’s  what 

farm-tested 

means  to  you ! 


FREE  LUBRICATION  SURVEY 

- - ■ — 

■ 

Mail  coupon  today — no  obligation 

!  American  Oil  Co. 

■  Farm  Products  Division,  Dept.  RNY-7 
!  Box  No.  507,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 

■  Gentlemen : 

!  Please  send  an  Amoco  Farm  Engineer  to  conduct  a  lubrication  survey  of  my  farm 
!  equipment.  I  understand  there  will  be  NO  CHARGE  FOR  THIS  SERVICE, 

■  and  that  my  request  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

;  (Please  print  name  and  address  plainly.) 

■ 

■  __ 

;  Name . 

■ 

I  Address .  RFD  No . 

■ 

*  Town . state . 

. . . . . 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


including  sewing,  raising  corn  and 
potatoes,  gardening,  caring  for  baby 
beef  and  dairy  animals,  and  canning 
fruits,  vegetables  and  meats. 

LaRoy  Sevey  has  a  record  of  seven 
years  as  an  outstanding  4-H  Club 
member.  He  graduated  from  the  N.  H. 
Fay  High  School  ih  Dexter  last  June 
and  has  applied  for  admission  to  the 
University  of  Maine.  He  is  now  work¬ 
ing  on  his  father’s  160-acre  farm,  ap¬ 
plying  many  of  the  modern  farming 
practices  he  has  learned  in  4-H  Club 
work.  He  has  carried  on  a  dairy  pro¬ 
ject  for  seven  years  and  now  has  four 
cows  and  two  calves.  He  has  raised  six 
pigs,  one  and  one-quarter  acres  of 
corn,  one  acre  of  beans,  one  acre  of 
potatoes,  and  a  garden  14  rods  square 
during  his  4-H  Club  career.  He  has 
won  $25  savings  bonds  in  both  the 
farm  safety  and  dairy  production 
state-wide  contests,  as  well  as  a  $50 
bond  in  soil  conservation.  William 
Annis  is  a  veteran  of  eight  years  of 
4-H  Club  work.  A  senior  at  Rockport 
High  School,  he  is  leader  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Dairy  4-H  Club.  On  his  father’s 
100-acre  farm  he  has  raised  gardens, 
pigs,  dairy  animals,  sweet  corn  and 
chickens.  In  school  he  has  taken  part 
in  athletics,  dramatics,  journalism, 
social  events,  and  class  and  school 
government.  He  is  also  active  in 
community  affairs. 


Three  4-H  Clubs  in  Onondaga  County 
were  among  the  62  in  New  York  State 
recently  selected  as  winners  in  the 
4-H  Dairy  and  Livestock  Contest.  The 
forms  included  a  summary  of  individ¬ 
ual  members’  activities  in  Dairy  and 
Livestock  in  such  things  as:  Judging, 
exhibiting,  demonstrating,  employment 
of  approved  farm  practices  and  record 
keeping.  The  Fabius  Goodfellows  Club 
received  a  cash  award  of  $30.  The 
American  Eagles  4-H  Club  received  a 
cash  award  of  $20,  and  the  Heinzelman 
4-H  Club  received  a  cash  award  of  $15. 

Robert  Hill  of  Elbridge  and  Jeanne 
Pendergast  of  Navarino,  in  Onondaga 
County,  were  named  County  Holstein 
boy  and  girl  champions  last  year.  The 
New  York  State  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn,  presented  them  with  a  Certificate 
of  Junior  Membership  and  a  cash  award 
of  $5.00  and  $3.00  respectively.  Bob’s 
work  as  a  Junior  Holstein  breeder  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  of  Excellent,  and 
Jeanne  was  given  an  award  of  Merit. 

Attractive  Certificates  of  Accomplish¬ 
ment  in  4-H  Dairy  Club  Work  were 
also  presented  to  Bill  Hughes  of 
Skaneateles  and  C.  Eugene  and  Keith 
Hawkins  of  Nedrow,  in  connection  with 
their  record  keeping  work  in  Holsteins. 

The  four  4-H  Club  members  who 
represented  New  York  State  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Annual  National  4-H  Club  Camp 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  were:  George  H. 

Bull,  Jr.,  Homer,  Cortland  County; 

Floyd  Edwin  Morter,  Jr.,  Ithaca, 

Tompkins  County;  Ruth  Kathryn 
Clarke,  Averill  Park,  Rensselaer 
County;  and  Marian  Ismert,  South 
Wales,  Erie  County. 

Bull’s  potato  projects  alone  have 
netted  him  some  $3,000  and  in  addition 
he  owns  a  herd  of  six  purebred  Hol¬ 
steins.  The  20-year-pld  Cortland  County 
boy  won  a  $100  scholarship  in  1945 
for  his  potato  project  work,  and  last 
year  received  a  $50  savings  bond  for 
outstanding  Soil  Conservation  work. 

Floyd  Morter  has  realized  a  profit  of 
$2,500  on  his  4-H  projects  during  the 
past  10  years.  He  has  won  numerous 
judging,  demonstration,  and  showman¬ 
ship  contests,  played  on  the  county 
4-H  basketball  team  and  participated 
in  several  speaking  contests.  He  has 
been  president  of  his  county  and  dis¬ 
trict  4-H  councils,  chairman  of  the 
State  Congress  Council  Committee,  and 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Older  Rural 
Youth  Conference  at  Jackson  Mill,  Va. 

A  seven-year  member.  Miss  Clarke 
values  her  4-H  projects  at  $2,000.  She 
owns  six  purebred  Ayrshires,  and  in 
addition,  has  carried  on  freezing,  can¬ 
ning,  gardening,  and  clothing  projects. 

Another  seven-year  club  member,  Miss 
Ismert,  has  won  several  judging  and 
demonstration  contests  in  both  agri¬ 
culture  and  homemaking  and  has  re¬ 
furnished  three  rooms.  This  Erie  County 
girl  estimates  the  total  of  her  financial 
profits  in  club  work  at  $1,500. 

The  four  Maine  4-H  Club  members 
selected  as  delegates  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  held  in  Washington, 

D.  C.  included  two  boys  and  two  girls. 

Mary  Putnam,  18,  of  Monroe,  Waldo 
County;  Anne  McKiel,  17,  of  Albion, 

Kennebec  County;  LaRoy  L.  Sevey,  18, 
of  Ripley,  Somerset  County;  and 
William  H.  Annis,  18,  of  West  Rock- 
port,  Knox  County,  were  chosen  for 
this  honor.  Mary  Putnam,  in  her  eighth 
year  of  4-H  Club  work,  lives  on  her 
father’s  288-acre  farm  and  is  an  out¬ 
standing  senior  at  Waterville  High 
School.  In  her  eight  years  of  club 
work  she  has  raised  38  sheep  and  lambs, 
cared  for  four  dairy  animals,  has  made 
99  garments  or  other  articles,  has 
canned  1,376  quarts  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  meats,  and  spent  3,396  hours  doing 

and  housekeeping.  Anne  Curtis  Chappuis,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y„  holds 
icruel  has  been  in  4-H  Club  work  for  his  frisky  heifer  calf  in  position  for  her 
seven  years.  She  lives  on  a  farm  of  first  snapshot.  This  purebred  Guernsey, 
over  200  acres  and  has  carried  many  born  June  8,  was  two  weeks  old  when 
Projects  during  her  years  of  club  work,  this  picture  was  taken. 


Massachusetts  delegates  to  the  recent 
National  4-H  Club  Camp  in  Washing¬ 
ton  have  compiled  enviable  records,  a 
check  of  individual  accomplishments 
shows.  Chosen  on  the  basis  of  all-round 
achievement  in  club  work,  the  four 
delegates  represented  more  than  12,000 
Bay  State  boys  and  girls.  Alma 
Wiinikainen,  West  Barnstable,  Barn¬ 
stable  County,  has  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  club  work.  Marjorie  Briand, 
Fisherville,  Worcester  County,  has 
specialized  in  clothing  projects  valued 
at  more  than  $600.  Chester  Taplin, 
Dracut,  Middlesex  County,  has  won 
numerous  blue  ribbons  in  garden,  meat 
animal,  dairy  and  poultry  projects. 
George  Draghetti,  Feeding  Hills,  Hamp¬ 
den  County,  is  well  on  the  way  toward 
a  career  in  4-H  extension  work  with 
eight  years  of  championship  club  work 
in  gardening,  crafts  and  poultry.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  Miss  Wiinikainen 
aided  in  the  home  food  production 
battle  by  canning  more  than  900  jars 
of  vegetables,  fruits  and  meats.  She  is 
at  present  a  junior  leader  of  the  West 
Barnstable  4-H  Club.  Miss  Briand  won 
her  first  County  Girls’  Day  clothing 
blue  ribbon  in  1943  and  captured  first 
honors  again  in  ’44,  ’45  and  ’46. 


When  you  buy  an  Amoco  product,  you 
get  no  4 'pig  in  a  poke” !  Every  Amoco 
petroleum  product  or  car  or  tractor 
accessory  has  been  tested  where  it  counts 
— on  the  farm ! 


That’s  why  so  many  of  your  friends  and 
neighbors  swear  by  the  Amoco  trade¬ 
mark.  Quality  that  delivers  —  tested 
‘  quality  —  means  great  satisfaction  and 
lower  operating  costs! 


You  can  depend  on  Amoco  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  for  value  —  for  savings  —  for  lasting 
satisfaction. 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 
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MORE  MILK  putm  you*  Gatui 

INCREASED  CASH  RETURN &u<d 

through  using..  jflRBfrh 

r 


"In  a  test  of  15  cows  in  one  herd, 
milk  production  rose  from  50  gal¬ 
lons  a  day  to  60  gallons  after  one 
DDT  treatment.  At  a  wholesale 
price  of  30c  a  gallon,  the  extra  milk 
amounted  to  a  $3  a  day  wage  in¬ 
crease  to  the  farmer.  The  cost  of 
DDT  used  in  one  treatment  was 
$1.80."  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
(Aug.  6,  '46) 


NEOCID 
•BA  50* 


NEOCID*  BA  50  is  the  tried-and- 
proven  DDT  composition  developed 
by  Geigy  Company— “Originators  of 
DDT  Insecticides”  for  use  in  sprays 
against  flies  and  mosquitoes  on  live¬ 
stock  and  in  buildings. 

Dairymen  who  used  NEOCID  BA 
50  last  year  found  it  amazingly  effec¬ 
tive.  They  were  not  only  able  to  keep 
cows  virtually  fly -free  —  but  reported 
increases  in  milk  yield  which  showed 
that  this  insecticidal  composition  of¬ 
fers  farmers  a  real  opportunity  to 
chalk  up  extra  profits. 

FREE  folder  giving  detailed  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  application  avail¬ 
able  through  your  Distributor. 


*Re£.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


GEIGY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

89  Barclay  Street,  New  Yprk  8,  N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS  OF 

DDT 


INSECTICIDES 


John  Bacon  &  Co. 

Gosport,  N.  Y. 


Distributed  by 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Portland,  Conn. 


All- 

Purpose 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 


If  you  have  an  acre  or  more,  you’ll 
actually  save  money  with  this  tractor. 
It’s  simple  and  inexpensive  to  operate 
and  does  a  whale  of  a  job.  Accessories 
include  Riding  Sulky,  Lawn  Mower, 
Lawn  Cart,  Lawn  Roller,  Dirt  Plow, 
Disc,  Spike  Tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator 
and  Snow  Plow-Grader. 

Write  for  FREE  LITERATURE 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  42,  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


I  OOK  100  Feet  °f  4  ft.  Fence  $14.95 
k.  W  (in  500  lineal  foot  lots)  **+  — 
Discount  on  Larger  Quantities 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

Pasco  "No-Drift"  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  fab¬ 
ricated  wood-picket  fence  woven  between  5  double 
cables  of  special  wire.  Pickets  are  approx  7/1(1', 
i%''x4  ft  Easily  rolled  up  and  stored Pensively 
used  as  shading !  -  —  -  -  -  -  ' 


50  ft.  Roll . 8.95 

100  ft.  Roll . 15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  I0O  feet 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD  1 

DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

IOOO  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 
Dept.  R-6,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
-  or  write  — 


Dept.  R 
9 

Melcher  St. 


CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  1 0,  Mass. 


POWER 

SCYTHE 


CUTS  CLOSE  TO  TREES 

You  can  mow  close  to  fruit  trees,  under 
fences  and  in  corners  with  the  JARI  Power 
Scythe.  Cuts  where  other  mowers  won’t. 
No  danger  of  breaking  low  branches, 

36"  sickle  cuts  weeds,  brush,  grass  k  -  * 

1  yy  from  ground.  Follows  ground 
contour.  Lightweight,  self-pro¬ 
pelled.  easy  to  handle  .  .  .  one 
man  can  cut  4-6  acres  In  8  hrs.  » 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  /Y 


JARI  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

2934-K  Pillsbury  Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS  8,  MINNESOTA 


NATIONAL 

CHIEF 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


EFFICIENT  •  DEPENDABLE  •  ECONOMICAL 

•  Engine  114  and  2*4  H.P.  Briggs  &  Stratton. 

•  Drive  —  All  gear  drive  supported  by  double 
V  Belt. 

•  Dirt  Proof  —  All  moving  parts  housed  and 
sealed  against  dust,  dirt  and  mud. 

•  Wheels  —  Variable  wheel  spacing. 

•  Easy  Front  Hitch — Increases  traction  efficiency. 

•  Control  —  Finger  tip  throttle  control. 

•  Attachments  —  All  necessary  attachments  avail¬ 
able,  including  sickle-bar. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Inc. 

581  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES 


Cabbage  . 

Cauliflower  .  1.15 

Brussels  Sprout  . 

Broccoli  .  1.00 

Pepper  .  1-25 

Celery  .  1-00 

0R0L  IEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


100 

600 

1000 

1000 

postage  : 
prepaid 

postage  postage 
prepaid  prepaid 

P.O.B 

Sewell. 

..$  .90 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

3.25 

4.50 

3.50 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

4.00 

7.00 

6.00 

3.25 

4.50 

3.75 

Cfmvhorro  PlanfcBEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 
OtraWDerry  riants basil  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


2  men  and  a  boy . . . 

in  12  hours  . . . 

with  a  concrete  mixer . . . 

22  sacks  of  Lehigh  Cement  . . . 

2  cu.  yds.  sand  and 
3-3/4  cu.  yds.  gravel . . . 


It’s  easy  to  build  the  concrete  wall,  floor  and  walk. 
You’ll  find  the  platform  saves  you  time  and  labor 
when  milking  .  .  .  cuts  out  a  lot  of  walking,  squat¬ 
ting,  stooping  .  .  .  takes  milking  away  from  the 
gutter. 

Ask  your  Lehigh  Dealer  to  help  you  work  out  de¬ 
tails.*  He  can  give  you  valuable  advice  on  this,  as 
well  as  other  concrete  farm  improvements — walks. 


vats,  flumes,  floors,  many  others.  See  him  on  your 
next  trip  to  town! 

*  If  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  ready  mixed 
concrete,  you  can  do  this  work  with  less  labor. 


EHIG 

CEMENTS 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY-  ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO, III.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Farm  Repair  Shop 


How  to  Make  Stucco 

I  am  writing  to  inquire  how  to  make 
stucco.  I  recently  built  a  cinder  block 
foundation,  5x5x5  feet,  and  would  like 
to  stucco  the  outside,  but  do  not  know 
the  ingredients  I  should  use  to  make 
stucco,  nor  how  much  of  each  to  use 

Middlesex  County,  Conn.  w.  w.  l 

Stucco  mortar  should  be  applied  in 
three  coats  consisting  of  a  scratch  coat 
second  coat,  and  a  finish  coat.  The  first 
two  coats  are  each  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  finish  coat  from 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
depending  on  the  texture  selected’ 
Mortar  for  all  coats  is  mixed  the  same 
except  when  a  mineral  oxide  pigment 
is  used  to  color  the  final  coat.  For  light 
colored  stucco,  use  white  Portland 
cement.  One  sack  of  Portland  cement 
is  mixed  with  three  cubic  feet  of 
moist  sand  and  not  more  than  10  pounds 
of  hydrated  lime  or  lime  putty  are 
added  to  give  the  required  plasticity  to 
spread  easily.  The  walls  should  be  clean 
and  thoroughly  wet  before  applying  the  ’ 
scratch  coat.  Wait  24  hours  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  second  coat.  The  first  two 
coats  are  scratched  with  a  trowel  to 
help  provide  a  better  bond  for  the 
following  coat.  The  third  coat  should 
not  be  put  on  sooner  than  seven  days 
after  the  second  coat.  Plaster  coats 
should  be  kept  moist  by  sprinkling  for 
at  least  two  days  to  aid  in  curing. 


Muddy  Well  Water 

,  I  would  like  to  have  some  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  drilling  of  a  well. 
We  drilled  140  feet,  80  feet  through 
dirt  and  60  feet  through  solid  rock 
into  which  a  six  inch  casing  was  put. 
There  was  plenty  of  water  at  that 
depth  but  after  two  days  of  bailing,  it 
still  remained  muddy.  Do  you  think 
there  is  a  possibility  of  it  clearing  up 
if  an  electric  pump  is  put  on  to  pump 
it  clear?  Or  is  it  necessary  to  put  a 
four  inch  casing  inside  the  six  inch 
casing  to  stop  the  vein  and  drill  deeper 
until  clear  water  is  struck?  j.  m.  . . 

Most  wells  of  this  type  wil  clear  up 
after  pumping  two  or  three  days  with 
an  electric  pump.  Of  course,  it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  quantity  of  silt  surround¬ 
ing  the  vein.  In  some  instances,  fine 
sand  does  make  it  necessary  to  block 
off  the  vein  and  drill  deeper  until  a 
more  suitable  vein  is  struck.  In  your 
case  it  would  seem  advisable  to  pump 
with  an  electric  pump  for  at  least  a 
week  or  more  before  drilling  any 
deeper.  w.  m.  f. 


Hard  Water  in  Cistern 

Because  of  the  severe  cold  weather 
up  here  in  the  North  Country,  there 
has  been  no  thaw  and  consequently  our 
cistern  went  dry.  I  suggested  running 
a  pipe  from  the  well  to  the  cistern  but 
was  quickly  voted  down,  being  told 
not  to  do  it  because  if  you  put  hard 
well  water  in  the  cistern,  the  cement 
will  be  ruined.  Even  rain  water  in  it 
will  no  longer  be  soft.  Will  you  please 
settle  this  question?  d.  c. 

Hard  water  will  precipitate  some  of 
the  mineral  content  in  the  cistern. 
However,  for  a  short  period  of  time 
there  would  not  be  enough  precipi¬ 
tation  to  worry  about.  When  rain 
water  is  used  again,  it  will  be  slightly 
affected  at  first  but  will  gradually  im¬ 
prove  as  time  goes  by.  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  idea  to  use  a  force  pump 
to  bring  water  directly  from  the  well 
to  the  kitchen,  thus  having  another 
supply  of  water  which  would  help  to 
conserve  the  rain  water?  w.  M.  f. 


Concrete  Blocks  for  Basement 
Walls 

Will  concrete  blocks  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  basement  wall  in  heavy  soil,  or 
will  they  sweat  or  let  water  seep 
through?  Is  a  poured  cement  wall  better 
and  will  it  sweat  or  let  water  through? 

Pike  County,  Pa.  j.  e.  y. 

Concrete  blocks  will  make  satis¬ 
factory  basement  walls,  depending  on 
the  wall  load  and  drainage  situation. 
Due  to  their  porosity,  concrete  blocks 
will  allow  more  seepage  through  than  a 
solid  wall  of  concrete  unless  thoroughly 
and  adequately  waterproofed  on  the 
outside.  Sweating,  or  condensation  of 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  on  the 
inside,  should  be  less  in  the  case  of 
concrete  blocks  since  they  have  greater 
insulation  value. 


Tripod  Strength 

Can  three  15-foot  pieces  of  galvanized 
or  black  2-inch  pipe  be  made  into  a 
tripod  that  will  support  a  ton  of  weight 
or  more?  j.a.s. 

In  good  structural  design  a  pip® 
column  of  15  feet  in  length  should 
not  be  less  than  four  inches  in  diameter. 
If  smaller  pipe  is  used,  it  is  likely  to 
buckle  at  its  weakest  point  if  jarred  o 
struck  with  a  side  blow.  Theoretically, 
a  tripod  built  as  you  have  describea 
and  having  a  spread  of  10  feet  between 
legs  at  the  base  of  the  tripod,  wu 
support  about  16,000  pounds  at  w* 
peak,  but  a  slight  jar  or  defect  in  tn 
pipe  is  apt  to  cause  its  collapse.  Eve 
with  a  load  of  one  ton  there  would  o 
considerable  danger  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son;  a  four  inch  pipe  is  thereto 
recommended. 
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KILL  PESTS 

the  easiest  way  with  a 

farm  prohctor 


NEW  John  Bean  all-purpose 


HIGH  PRESSURE  SPRAYER 

You'll  win  the  fight  against  flies, 
mosquitoes,  lice,  ticks  around  home, 
barn,  poultry  house  and  find  dozens 
more  time-saving  uses  for  the  new 
Bean  Farm  Protector.  This  sturdy, 
portable,  self-powered,  high  pres • 
sure  sprayer  will  be  ‘like  an  extra 
hired  hand  on  your  farm. 

FARM  PROTECTOR  has  50-gal.  corro¬ 
sion-proofed  tank, 
delivers  4  ga|. 
per  minute  at400 
lbs.  pressure. 
Sturdy,  port¬ 
able,  all-steel. 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN  (80) 


Pasture  Getting  Short 

My  permanent  pasture  is  getting 
short,  and  I  am  considering  feeding 
beet  pulp  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  per 
cow  per  day.  Do  you  think  this  would 
be  profitable,  and.  should  the  pulp  be 
fed  wet  or  dry?  My  milk  brings  me 
$3.30  per  hundred.  I  have  nothing  but 
permanent  pasture,  and  am  not  feeding 
any  feed  at  the  present  time.  Would  it 
be  better  to  feed  clover  hay  at  $12  a 
ton  than  the  beet  pulp?  Have  you  any 
better  feeding  suggestions?  v.  s. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

When  pastures  become  short  and  dry 
as  the  Summer  advances,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  supplement  them  by  feeding 
either  some  good  quality  roughage  or 
grain  or  both.  If  Sudan  grass  is  seeded 
in  drills  at  the  rate  of  about  20  pounds 
per  acre,  it  can  usually  be  grazed  for 
late  pasture  in  about  one  month  follow¬ 
ing  sowing.  It  should  not  be  grazed 
until  it  is  approximately  one  and  a  half 
feet  high,  and  it  is  best  not  to  graze 
it  short,  or  after  frost.  Dried  beet  pulp 
can  be  used  satisfactorily  as  a  concen¬ 
trate  supplement  to  poor  pasture.  It 
compares  favorably  with  other  grain 
feeds  such  as  corn,  barley  and  oats.  It 
is  not  fair  to  this  feed  to  compare  it 
with  a  roughage  such  as  clover  hay. 
Where  good  quality  clover  hay  is  avail¬ 
able  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
feed  the  milking  and  dry  cows  all 
they  will  eat  of  the  clover  hay,  and  if 
their  pasture  has  been  fair,  this  would 
keep  them  in  good  rig  and  sustain  a 
milk  flow  of  from  20  to  25  pounds  of 
3.5  per  cent  milk,  daily.  Above  these 
amounts  they  would  need  about  one 
pound  of  either  dried  beet  pulp  or  grain 
for  each  four  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily.  At  the  present  time  dried  beet 
pulp  retails  for  about  $72  per  ton, 
which  makes  its  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  cost  $5.01  per  hundred  pounds, 
which  is  about  the  present  cost  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  for  the  grains 
mentioned.  With  clover  hay  at  $12  per 
ton,  containing  an  average  of  1,038 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients  in 
one  ton,  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  when  fed  in  this 
form  of  roughage  would  be  only  $1.16. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  wetting  dried 
beet  pulp,  except  perhaps  with  high 
producing  test  cows;  in  which  case  the 
pulp  is  made  moist  and  some  molasses 
added  for  a  conditioner  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  appetite.  If  silage  is  available,  it 
can  also  be  used  to  good  advantage  to 
feed  to  cows  on  poor  pasture. 


Mall  this  coupon  for  free  booklet  "F"  on  the 
new  Bean  FARM  PROTECTOR. 


NAME: _ 

ADDRESS: _ 

POST  OFFICE: _ STATE:_. 


PLAN  NOW  to  have  a 

JSmmAIT  HOIST 

on  your'FARM  TRUCK 


Y®*,  PLAN  your  equipment  buying.  And 
consider  the  DUMP  IT  Hoist  a*  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  quickly  pay  for  itself  in  actual 
cash  savings. 

It  DUMPS  truck  loads  In  13  to  30  seconds; 
saves  hours  of  sweating  labor.  Truck  engine 
does  the  work. 

Write  for  literature.  See  DUMP  IT’s  superior 
features.  We’ll  refer  your  inquiry  to  our 
dealer  nearest  you.  Please  give  name  of 
county  you  live  in. 

ST. PAUL  HYDRAULIC  HOIST 

Division,  Gar  Wood  Industries,  Inc. 
2205Q  University  Ave.  SE,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Buy  the  Best,, , , Be  Satisfied 

You’ll  bo  glad  you  waited  for  a  DUMP  IT. 


PREPARE  NOW 
for  next  winter’s  feed 

with  a  new  HARDER  SILO. 
Order  at  once  —  famous 
Harder  white  pine  silos 
are  available  at  the 
present  time.  Write 
or  phone  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Specify  size 
desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R. ,  Cobieskill,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

Tou  win  ,  IN  GOOD  DEMAND 
if  Tmi.il  ,rec„ vei  highest  market  price.  Price  quoted 
J  wlsh-  Ship  at  once.  RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG.* 


104  Wr«T  „„8EL.T.  BUTLER  CO.  . 

WEST  29th  St..  NEW  YORK  I.  N. 


Y. 


Oats  for  Fattening  Lambs 

How  do  oats  compare  with  corn  and 
barley  for  fattening  lambs?  I  will  have 
a  good  supply  of  oats  but  not  much 
corn  or  barley.  a.  l.  m. 

Franklin  County,  Pa. 

Lamb  feeders  consider  oats  an  ex¬ 
cellent  grain  for  starting  lambs  on  feed. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  start  them 
on  a  mixture  of  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  oats  with  the  remainder 
barley  or  corn.  Over  a  period  of  about 
three  weeks  the  amount  of  oats  fed 
can  be  gradually  reduced  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  amount  of  barley  or  corn 
added  until  oats  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  ration.  Where  oats,  barley  or 
corn,  or  mixtures  of  these  grains  are 
fed  to  lambs,  it  is  best  to  feed  whole 
grains  rather  than  have  them  ground. 

In  some  instances  where  oats  are 
home  raised  and  the  supply  is  plentiful, 
as  in  your  case,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  feed  a  fattening  ration  consisting 
mostly,  or  even  entirely,  of  oats.  The 
reason  is  that,  even  though  oats  are 
only  about  85  per  cent  as  efficient  for 
fattening  lambs  as  either  corn  or  barley, 
availability  is  the  important  factor.  If 
oats  are  sold  and  then  either  corn  or 
barley  purchased,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  received  by  the  farmer 
and  the  retail  price  for  grain  which 
he  will  have  to  pay,  will  usually  more 
than  offset  the  difference  in  feeding 
value  of  these  comparative  grains.  Some 
experimental  tests  have  shown  that 
when  lambs  are  fed  good,  plump,  whole 
oats  as  the  only  grain,  with  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay  as  a  roughage,  they 
have  averaged  making  gains  of  over 
0.3  pounds  per  head  daily  for  fattening 
periods  of  from  three  to  four  months. 


Sweet  Corn  Stalks  for  Silage 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  any 
information  on  using  sweet  corn  stalks 
for  silage?  I  have  read  that  it  has  been 
done  in  other  parts  of  the  country  but 
my  inquiries  around  here  are  not  very 
satisfactory.  l.  j.  p. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  corn  stalks  make  satisfactory 
silage,  but  they  do  not  contain  as 
much  total  digestible  nutrients  as 
silage  made  from  field  corn  which  is 
well  eared.  Their  feeding  value,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  than  silage  made  from 
field  corn  stalks  because  of  their  higher 
sugar  content.  When  sweet  corn  stalks 
are  to  be  used  for  silage,  it  is  best  to 
permit  them  several  days  of  develop¬ 
ment  after  the  ears  have  been  removed. 
By  allowing  this  greater  maturity,  they 
will  not  be  so  high  in  water  content, 
and  this  will  also  tend  to  reduce  the 
acidity  of  the  resultant  silage.  The 
stalks  should  be  cut,  though,  while  they 
are  still  somewhat  green,  because  if 
they  are  allowed  to  become  excessively 
dry,  they  do  not  settle  and  keep  as 
well  in  the  silo. 


IT'S  MORE  THAN  ORDINARY  DDT 

It's  a  Disinfectant.  DDT  and  White  Paint  all  in  one 

Why  spend  money  and  labor  on  two  separate,  troubled 
some,  expensive  jobs  when  Carbola-DDT 

DOES  THREE!  NECESSARY  JOBS 

more  completely,  and  withTlonger  lasting  effectiveness,  in 

ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

(1)  KILLS  FLIES  (2)  KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS 
1(3)  GIVES  j  WHITE  WALLS 

Kills  spiders,  90%  less  cobwebs  for  8  to  10  montE§> 


Better  sanitation.  Lower  bacteria.  , 

DO  AS  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  ARE  DOING:  WhyrWaste<rtime 
getting  your  barn  ready  and  pay  money  for  two  labor  jobs— first 
for  whitewashing,  then  DDT?  Save  labor  costs  and 
work  with  Carbola-DDT  to  kill  flies,  spiders,  disease 
germs  (including  Bang's  disease)  and  to  make  walls 
snow  white.  Never  use  hydrated 
lime— it  destroys  DDT.  Carbola-^\j 
DDT  contains  no  lime.  ... 

Employed  for  31  years  by  leading  dairy 
farmers,  poultry  raisers,  experiment 
stations.  Costs  only  3  cts.  to  treat  25  sq.  ft. 

Hardware,  Feed,  Seed,  Drug,  Farm  Stores 

1  lb.  25^,  5  lb.  75?,  10  lb.  $1.25 
25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85 

J Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  &  S.W. 
Write  for  Handy  FREE  Egg  Record  Chart; 


Other  bDT  Products  By 
Carbola  Chemical  Co. 


CCC  3%  DDT  Garden  Dust 
CCC  25%  DDT  Garden  Spray 
CCC  3-6  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Dust) 
CCC  25-31  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Spray) 
CCC  25%  DDT  &  Knockdown 
Cattle  Spray 

CCC  10%  DDT  (Powder  for 
Roaches,  Bedbugs,  Lice,  etc.) 
HYLITE  5%  DDT  Wall  Paint 
(for  homes  &  milk  houses) 


Garden  Rote  (Rotenone  In¬ 
secticide) 

Rote  (Insects  and 


Copper 

Blight) 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO., line. 

Natural  Bridge  101,  N.Y,/ 

Established  1916  ( 


At  last  the  efficient,  modern, Utica  Radiator 
Heating  Systems  are  reaching  your  author¬ 
ized  dealer . . .  now's  your  chance  to  'make 
plans  for  convenient  summer  installation 
...  and  avoid  the  discomfort  and  bother 
of  turning  off  your  heat  this  winter.  No 
matter  which  you  prefer  ...  hot  water  or 
steam  ...  oil  or  coal  ...  there's  a  Utica 
Heating  System  to  provide  healthful 
warmth  in  your  home  —  day  or  night  .  .  . 
year  in,  year  out! 

Lifetime  Comfort  and  Economy 

Once  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System  is 
installed  in  your  home,  your  heating  worries 
are  over . . .  and  you  can  enjoy  better  living 
with  clean,  even,  draftless  heat. 


Your  installation  made  by 
our  authorized  UTICA  dealer 

Write  to  us  for  the  name  and  address 
of  the  dealer  in  your  community  who 
can  install  your  Utica  Heating  System 
—at  your  convenience— this  summer! 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 
2215  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


RED  SQUARE  BOILERS 

.  . .  made  in  a  complete  range 
of  sizes  to  meet  your  heating 
requirements  efficiently ! 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Buch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Dealer  Scheme  is  Stalled 

EW  YORK’S  Attorney  General,  Nathaniel 
Goldstein,  has  ruled  that  in  the  absence 
of  special  authority  from  the  Legislature,  the 
State  cannot  enter  into  any  agreement  or  con¬ 
tract  with  other  States  for  the  purpose  of  fix¬ 
ing  and  regulating  milk  prices.  The  question 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Goldstein  by  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  DuMond  who,  under 
the  prodding  of  the  big  dealer  stooges,  had 
asked  for  authority  to  sign  a  milk  pricing 
agreement  with  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

This  official  decision  should,  for  the  next 
six  months  at  least,  put  to  rest  the  pointless, 
selfish  agitation  that  has  been  drummed  up 
by  these  big  milk  dealers,  acting  through  their 
usual  stooge,  the  Dairymen’s  League  manage¬ 
ment,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cashiering  the 
Federal  Order  in  favor  of  a  Five  State  Pact. 
Ever  since  Henry  Rathbun,  League  president, 
lost  face  late  last  April  by  withdrawing  his 
own  organization’s  original  demand  on  dealers 
for  a  penny  a  quart  premium  for  May  fluid 
milk,  he  has  been  trying  desperately  to  regain 
lost  ground  by  diverting  attention  with  a  lot 
of  loose  talk  and  vague  promises  about  a 
Five  State  Pact.  It  is  being  offered  as  the 
cure  for  all  the  evils  and  weaknesses  in  the 
Federal  Milk  Order,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  price  and  government  interference. 

Propaganda  like  this  has  been  going  on  for 
years  with  the  same  familiar  tactics.  It  can 
therefore  be  squelched  very  easily.  First,  the 
Pact  itself  has  been  kept  completely  under 
cover  with  the  idea  of  springing  it  at  just 
the  right  time  when  deliberately  inspired  dis¬ 
content  is  at  such  a  peak  that  any  substitute 
will  be  accepted  regardless  of  its  contents. 
Second,  whatever  weaknesses  and  flaws  there 
are  in  the  Federal  Order,  including  low  manu¬ 
facturing  class  prices  and  the  difficulty  in 
keeping  pace  with  changing  conditions,  have 
been  put  there,  and  are  kept  there,  by 
the  very  groups  who  want  to  wreck  the 
Order  because  they  do  not  control  it  as 
thoroughly  as  they  would  like.  These 
evils  would  be  multiplied  a  thousand-fold 
in  any  League-Big  Dealer  scheme  like  the 
Five  State  Pact.  Until  such  time  as  a  better, 
not  worse,  substitute  is  evolved  that  will 
properly  reflect  the  true  value  of  milk  to 
the  dairyman,  the  Federal  Milk  Order  should 
therefore  be  retained  and  even  improved  if 
possible;  there  is  still  much  need  for  that. 
The  alternative  would  be  chaos  from  which 
no  one  but  the  big  dealers  would  prosper. 

Knowing  the  sponsors  of  this  so-called 
Pact,  and  because  of  their  record  in  the  past 
and  their  present  unwillingness  to  give  out 
any  details  except  their  own  opinions,  there 
are  few  dairymen  who  will  be  fooled  by  the 
latest  move.  As  to  the  possibility  of  favorable 
legislative  action  at  the  next  session,  that  is 
a  different  story.  If  the  Borden-League  com¬ 
bine  decides  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Goldstein’s 
adverse  ruling,  they  still  want  a  Five  State 
Pact  instead  of  the  Federal  Order,  and  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  they  will,  then  the 
pressure  of  the  milk  lobby  at  Albany  next 
Winter  will  be  terrific  and  farmers  will  have 
to  meet  it  with  equal  force. 


Feed  Outlook  is  Better 

WE  have  not  had  a  corn  crop  below  three 
billion  bushels  since  1941  and  as  a 
consequence  have  almost  come  to  think  of 
these  great  yields  as  normal.  Last  year  the 
total  for  corn  harvested  attained  the  all-time 
high  of  3,287,927,000  bushels.  The  latest 
USDA  forecast  for  this  year’s  crop  is  2,770,- 
000,000  bushels,  which  is  slightly  above 
the  10-year  average  of  2,639,102,000  bushels. 
In  the  face  of  one  of  the  most  adverse  plant¬ 
ing  seasons  on  record,  what  with  unseasonably 
cold  weather  and  continued  late  Spring  rains, 
followed  by  great  floods  in  many  sections  of 
the  corn  belt,  this  estimate  is  indeed  encourag¬ 
ing.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  1934, 
because  of  equally  unfavorable,  if  not  worse, 
conditions  and  the  fact  that  hybrid  corn  was 
not  being  used  so  extensively,  the  final  yield 
harvested  was  only  1,448,920,000  bushels.  The 
estimate  for  other  grains  this  year,  except 
wheat,  is  at  least  the  average  for  the  past  10- 
year  period.  The  wheat  yield  is  now  placed 
at  1,435,551,000  bushels,  about  25,000,000 
bushels  more  than  estimated  four  weeks 
earlier.  If  this  wheat  yield  is  harvested,  it 
will  represent  280,000,000  bushels  more  than 
the  all-time  record  yield  last  year.  It  ap¬ 
pears  probable,  therefore,  that  considerable 
wheat  will  be  fed  to  livestock  again  this  year. 

Grain  stocks  present  a  good  backlog  for 
feeding  operations,  with  687.8  million  bushels 
now  on  farms  as  compared  with  496  million 
bushels  at  this  time  last  year.  All  hay  so  far 
harvested  is  figured  at  103  million  tons,  which 
is  another  record  in  terms  of  feeding  supply. 
The  national  pasturage  situation  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  on  record  for  the  past  20  years. 
These  favorable  roughage  conditions  will 
prove  to  be  of  material  help  in  conserving 
grain  feed  for  later  meat  and  milk  production. 
The  feeding  picture,  therefore,  is  not  too  dark. 
Purchased  grains  and  mixed  feeds  will,  how¬ 
ever,  continue  high  this  Winter,  due  to  heavy 
exports,  some  local  shortages  and  the  high 
labor  and  operating  costs  incident  to  harvest¬ 
ing  and  handling. 


Farm  Tractors  are  Back 

FARM  tractors  are  beginning  to  roll  off  the 
assembly  lines  again  in  ever  increasing 
volume.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the 
large  manufacturers  of  farm  tractors  and  farm 
machinery,  the  keynote  of  the  discussion  was 
the  fact  that  beginning  not  later  than  January 
1,  1948,  the  merchandising  field  for  tractors 
should  again  return  to  the  status  of  a  buyer’s 
market.  It  was  also  interesting  to  note  that 
in  spite  of  increased  labor  costs,  the  price 
range  of  these  new  tractors  is  very  reasonable 
considering  their  greatly  increased  efficiency. 
There  is  a  decided  tendency  for  tractors  of  the 
lighter  and  medium  sized  types;  most  of  the 
new  models  that  are  in  greatest  demand  weigh 
something  over  a  ton  and  will  retail  within 
a  price  range  of  about  $1,100  to  $1,500. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  only  will  this 
prediction  on  tractor  production  be  confirmed 
within  the  next  six  months,  but  that  there  will 
also  be  a  speeding  up  in  the  manufacture  and 
delivery  of  farm  machinery,  all  types  of  which 
are  so  badly  needed. 


A  Big  Peach  Crop 

THE  1947  peach  crop  is  expected  to  be  out¬ 
standing  both  in  quality  and  volume.  A 
recent  crop  report  estimates  this  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  at  89,183,000  bushels,  compared  with 
86,643,000  bushels  last  year,  81,548,000 
bushels  in  1945,  and  a  10-year  average  (1936- 
45)  of  62,815,400  bushels.  Most  important 
peach  producing  areas  are  sharing  in  this 
record  crop.  Peach  production  in  the  10  lead¬ 
ing  Southern  states  is  estimated  at  25,056,000 
bushels,  13  per  cent  more  than  the  large  1946 
crop.  A  late  Spring  freeze  did  some  damage 
in  a  few  Eastern  and  Midwestern  producing 
states,  but  prospects  in  those  areas  as  a  whole 
are  relatively  good.  The  West  expects  a  record 
crop  of  44,398,000  bushels.  In  the  Northeast 
where  much  of  the  Southern  crop  is  marketed, 
peaches  are  now  in  abundant  supply,  while 
Northern  and  Midwestern  peaches  will  be 
plentiful  during  the  latter  half  of  August  and 
early  September. 

This  will  be  a  good  year  to  can  and  pre¬ 
serve  delicious  peaches. 


August  2,  1947 

What  Farmers  Say 

SUGGESTION  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Now  I  wonder  if  you  wonder  what  is  most  im 
portant  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  what  mnit 
like  best?  Well,  of  course  you  have  those  fine  two 
and  three  page  articles  on  apples  and  cabbage  and 
chickens  and  milk  cows,  and  how  to  grow  onions 
in  peat  bogs.  They  cost  you  some  real  money  Yes 
Mr.  Editor,  they  cost  you  real  money  and  they  arp 
worth  it,  and  we  like  them  fine,  and  they  heln 
farmers  all  over  this  country.  p 

But  I’ll  bet  you  the  articles  that  are  read  the 
most  by  the  most  people  are  those  little  letters  from 
the  country  that  you  tuck  away  here  and  there 
in  the  pages,  “From  the  Finger  Lakes,”  “WintPr 
and  the  R.  F.  D.’,  and  “Rambling  Along  at  Lons 
Acres,  and  how  many  more  letters  from  farmers 
retired  preachers,  and  more  often  than  not,  from 
farm  women  folks  who  are  more  interested  in 
country  life  itself  than  in  the  dollars  that  can  he 
filched  from  the  soil. 

Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  next  hundred  or  two  or 
maybe  five  hundred  years,  if  we  aren’t  atomized 
before  then,  poets  and  historians  and  other 
scholars  will  be  pouring  over  your  musty  pages 
hunting  out  these  little  letters  from  simple,  honest- 
to-goodness,  country  altruists  and  nature  philoso¬ 
phers  about  how  soft  the  snow  is  falling,  how  sweet 
the  robins  are  going  to  sing  in  the  Spring,  and  so 
on.  Things  that  really  tell  of  our  country  culture 
today;  the  best  of  it,  not  the  dollar-making  part,  but 
the  living,  breathing,  growing  part.  The  same  love 
of  Mother  Nature,  good  old  Mother  Earth,  that 
speaks  out  from  the  lines  of  Horace  and  Chaucer 
and  Thoreau,  in  all  times  and  all  places  (except 
cities) ;  the  things  that  repurify  the  blood  of  nations’ 
and  keep  them  from  moral  Babels,  as  long  as  it  is 
possible. 

Now,  where  was  I?  Oh  yes,  I  say,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
hope  you  don’t  shelve  any  of  those  letters.  And 
some  day,  when  you  want  to  give  us  subscribers  a 
nice  Christmas  present  for  a  dollar  or  so,  put  all 
those  best  letters  in  a  big  nicely  bound  book  and 
then  there’ll  be  something  real  for  posterity. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  p.  h. 


MILKING  THE  MILKER 

Your  editorial  in  the  July  5  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  “Who  Milks  Whom?”,  should  open  the 
eyes  of  every  Dairymen’s  League  member  who  is 
being  milked. 

I  consider  that  two-thirds  of  their  present 
membership  would  withdraw  from  the  League  if 
they  were  not  caught  in  the  pincers  by  not  being 
able  to  market  their  milk  elsewhere.  On  account 
of  the  League  having  bought  up  all  plants,  and 
therefore  all  the  competition,  in  many  areas,  the 
League  plants  are  the  only  place  left  where  a 
farmer  can  dispose  of  his  milk.  And  furthermore, 
the  League  is  no  more  a  bona  fide  cooperative  than 
the  Hitler  clique  which  was  ruled  by  the  few;  in 
comparison  the  League  is  similar  since  no  members, 
including  all  the  directors,  know  anything  or  make 
any  decisions  outside  of  the  executive  committee. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  cooperative  cannot  pay 
its  producers  as  much  as  an  independent  company, 
it  has  no  right  to  exist,  with  no  taxes  and  a  hand¬ 
out  in  the  form  of  cooperative  payments  from  all 
producers  in  the  metropolitan  market.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  receives  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  every  year  and  the  40  or  50  other  co-ops, 
phony  and  bona  fide,  receive  the  remaining  one- 
fourth.  How  many  years  will  it  be  before  the  pro¬ 
ducers  will  get  an  honest,  worthwhile  investigation 
on  who  is  doing  the  milking  and  who  is  being 
milked?  j.  b.  t. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


WHO  WENT  TO  THE  STONE  CHURCH  SCHOOL? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  picture  of 
the  “Old  Stone  Church”  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  brought 
back  to  mind  a  story  my  father  told  me.  I’m  a  native 
of  Red  Hook.  fhough  I  moved  away  when  a  boy.  I 
went  there  in  June  of  last  year,  the  first  time  I  had 
been  there  in  ten  years. 

As  I  recall,  the  hill  pictured  is  known  as  the 
Stone  Church  Hill  and  the  school  as  the  Stone 
Church  School.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  original 
school  of  the  story,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  located 
on  that  hill.  The  story  goes  that  years  ago  the  farm 
boys  attended  school  during  the  Winter  months,  and, 
of  course,  some  o,f  them  undoubtedly  were  quite 
husky,  probably  much  more  so  than  the  teacher.  At 
this  very  school  there  was  a  man  teacher.  While  he 
was  in  the  outhouse,  the  boys  buttoned  the  door, 
tipped  the  outhouse  over,  and  rolled  it  down  the 
hill  with  the  teacher  in  it.  I  don’t  recall  whether 
I  was  ever  told  what  happened,  then,  but  I  imagine 
that  the  teacher  probably  (even  as  you  and  I)  was 
mad  enough  to  chew  nails  qpd  spit  rust,  but  couldn’t 
do  much  about  it,  for  very  likely  many  of  the  pupils 
involved  were  more  than  a  match,  physically,  for 
the  teacher. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  anyune  living  today  other 
than  myself  who  knows  about  this  story.  L.  c,  I. 

Massachusetts 


Brevities 

“And  the  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth: 
in  that  day  shall  there  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name 
one.”  Zech.  14:9. 

One  of  the  by-products  of  the  atomic  bomb  is  a 
method  devised  to  find  out  what  fertilizer  elements 
are  used  by  plants.  Traces  of  radioactive  materials 
are  used  which  can  be  detected  by  a  Geiger  counter. 

No  matter  how  hot  a  pig  may  get,  it  never  sweats, 
because  pigs  have  no  sweat  glands.  For  this  reason, 
hogs  may  drop  dead  if  they  are  driven  too  hard  in 
the  hot  sun.  They  need  plenty  of  shade  and  water 
in  the  Summer. 

When  eggs  are  preserved  in  water  glass,  they 
should  be  fresh,  infertile,  clean  and  have  smootn 
shells  free  from  cracks.  It  is  best  to  candle  eggs  be¬ 
fore  storing  them  and  thus  eliminate  those  with 
blood  spots  or  other  defects. 

DDT  sprays  offer  the  most  promising  means  of 
protection  yet  found  against  the  Dutch  elm  disease. 
Scientific  tests  indicate  that  living  and  healthy  elm 
trees  can  be  protected  by  two  sprayings  each  season, 
the  first  with  a  two  per  cent  DDT  spray,  follower 
by  a  one  per  cent  spray  about  75  days  later,  oy 
using  an  oil-DDT  spray,  dead  and  dying  elms  can 
be  rendered  relatively  harmless  as  sources  oi 
infection. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
HEADQUARTERS 
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AND  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE  WILL  SAY 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER! 


tw 


•  It’s  Fair  Time 
again  — and  what 
a  wonderful  lot 
of  memories  that 
brings  to  mind. 
Memories  and 
anticipations! 
When  summer’s  work  is  done 
and  the  harvest  moon  shines, 
the  annual  package  of  family 
entertainment  is  served  up. 

All  over  the  nation  the  chil¬ 
dren  sing  "We’re  going  to  the 
Fair!”  Last  year  more  than 
60,000,000  people  saw  the  Fairs 
—and  no  wonder.  The  Fair  is  first 
cousin  to  the  Circus,  but  with  so 
many  more  things  to  see  and  do 
—so  much  more  educational  en¬ 
tertainment— so  much  more  real 
value  to  give  away  to  grown-ups 
and  youngsters. 

This  year  the  International 
Harvester  Exhibit  will  be  back  in 


full  glory  to  welcome  you  all  as 
our  guests.  This  year  we’ll  have 
many,  many  things  to  show  you 
—the  new  things— the  things  that 
mean  so  much  to  the  success  and 
happiness  of  every  farm  family. 

You’ll  want  to  see  the  exciting 
new  Farmall  Cub  Tractor  with 
all  its  attachments  and  imple¬ 
ments  .  .  .  the  new  streamlined 
International  Trucks. . .  the  beau¬ 
tiful  new  International  Harvester 
Freezers  .  .  the  pickup  baler  .  .  . 
the  self-propelled  combine  .  .  . 
and  other  machines  "too  numer¬ 


ous  to  mention. 

Your  International  Dealer 
can’t  show  you  all  these  things 
yet.  Here  they  are  to  be  seen  at 
your  leisure.  Come  one,  come  all 
—International  Harvester  invites 
you  to  the  Fair ! 

International  Harvester  Company 
180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Listen  to  James  Melton  on  “ Harvest  of  Stars ”  every  Sunday  I  NBC  Network . 
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Fall  and  Winter  dairies  can  pay  best.  But,  production 
slumps  may  reduce  profits  at  this  peak  price  season 
if  your  barn  is  invaded  by: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Insure  your  stock  profits  against  " Hidden  Hunger” 
Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter— year  round — by  sup¬ 
plementing  their  daily  ration  with  MinRaltone.  It 
contains  1 1  essential  mineral  elements,  plus  Vitamin  D. 
Write  for  free  literature  and  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of 
supplementary  feeding  for  young  and  dry  stock,  milch 
cows,  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry . 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  raw  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO 


HAND  FEEDING 


FEED  MINRALT< 

40  POUNDS 

ONE 

part  fousta 

] 
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4?'  TON 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

MinRaltone 

L  WITH  VITAMIN  D  A 


Copr.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co. ,  Inc. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

U  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


Low  Cost  -  Easy  to  Install 


Takes  the  heavy  work  out  of  unloading  —  gets  the 
job  done  fast!  Any  farmer,  trucker,  etc.  can  afford 
one.  Fits  all  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple  to  attach — 
you  can  do  it  yourself.  Does  not  change  the 
chassis  in  any  way.  No  hydraulic  cylinder  to 
adjust  and  service  —  LITTLE  GIANT  works 
equally  well  in  hot  or  cold  weather.  Easy-crank 
operation.  Only  $65  and  up.  More  LITTLE 
GIANTS  in  use  than  any  other.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 


LITTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1568  N.  Adams  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


USE  LO-BAX  TO  HELP  KEEP 

BACTERIA  COUNTS  DOWN 

1.  A  fast  killer  of  bacteria. 

2.  Dissolves  quickly  in  hard  or  soft 
water  —  hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solutions  for  rinsing 
or  immersing  dairy  equipment  and 
utensils. 

4.  Contains  50%  available 
chlorine. 

5.  Dependable  —  retains 
its  full  strength. 

6.  Economical  —  dairy 
rinse  solution  made 
from  Lo-Bax  costs  only 
H  of  a  cent  per  gallon. 

Full  Information  Free  on 
Request. 

THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 

CO  EAST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  t 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y,  and  you  7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ,(square  deal.  **  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Dairy  Cow  Feeds  and  Mixtures 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


On  many  farms  in  the  Northeast  the 
milking  cows  sustain  quite  a  drop  in 
production  when  they  are  changed 
from  pasture  to  Winter  quarters.  This 
is  often  caused  by  the  lack  of 
enough  feed  during  late  Summer  to 
meet  their  body  and  milk  require¬ 
ments.  This  decline  in  milk  production 
is  usually  gradual  and  often  extends 
into  the  period  of  the  first  frosts  until 
the  regular  barn  feeding  is  used.  The 
only  way  this  can  be  avoided  is  to  feed 
some  good  hay,  silage  or  grain,  using 
any  one  or  all  in  accordance  with  price 
and  availability.  But  the  cows  should 
be  started  while  they  are  still  on 
pasture  in  order  to  prevent  this  late 
Summer  slump.  In  addition,  if  dairy 
cows  are  left  on  pasture  after  the 
weather  begins  to  turn  cold  and  rainy, 
they  get  chilled,  produce  in  smaller 
volume  and  less  efficiently,  and  also 
become  more  susceptible  to  udder  in¬ 
fections. 

The  coming  barn  feeding  period  will 
necessitate  the  use  of  economical  and 
available  grain  feeds,  due  to  continued 
high  feed  prices  and  their  possible 
scarcity.  The  maximum  use  of  good 
quality  roughage  is  always  the  best  way 
to  save  grain,  but  with  high  producing 
cows  the  additional  use  of  some  con¬ 
centrates  are  also  necessary. 

Cows  are  Feed  Factories 

Recent  work  at  various  experiment 
stations,  especially  tests  conducted  at 
Ohio  by  Monroe  and  Krauss,  shows  the 
great  ability  of  dairy  cows  to  synthesize 
good  quality  feed  into  forms  that  are 
needed  and  best  suited  to  their  individ¬ 
ual  body  requirements.  This  work  has 
demonstrated  that  the  full  significance 
of  such  physiologic  animal  nutrition 
activities  are  just  beginning  to  be 
realized.  Important  chemical  and  physi¬ 
cal  changes  take  place  in  the  ingested 
feed  while  it  is  in  the  first  three 
stomachs  of  the  cow  and  before  it 
reaches  the  last  or  true  stomach.  The 
fourth  stomach  of  a  cow  is  comparable 
to  that  of  other  animals  which  do  not 
chew  the  cud.  This  physiologic  differ¬ 
ence  of  having  four  stomachs,  instead 
of  one,  is  the  real  key  to  a  cow’s 
ability  to  serve  in  several  ways  as  her 
own  feed  factory. 

The  combined  four  stomachs  of  a  cow 
can  hold  as  much  as  60  gallons,  or  more 
depending  on  size  and  age,  about  90 
per  cent  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
first  three  stomachs,  with  the  major 
portion  being  in  the  first  stomach  or 
paunch.  The  feed  may  remain  in  the 
paunch  for  several  days,  while  it  is 
being  acted  on  by  the  process  of 
rumination.  This  processing  in  nature’s 
feed  factory  takes  place  continuously, 
because  new  feed  is  frequently  being 
mixed  with  the  older  material  already 
present,  and  older  ingesta  are  being 
constantly  moved  toward  and  into  the 
true  stomach.  In  adition  to  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  physical  manipulations  of 
mixing,  grinding,  and  soaking,  the  feed 
materials  are  also  acted  upon  by  many 
kinds  of  bacteria,  enzymes,  protozoa 
and  yeast  fermentation.  These  various 
organisms  have  the  ability  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  change  both  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  the  feeds  which 
are  eaten  by  a  cow.  The  bacteria  are 
of  special  importance  because  of  their 
ability  to  take  the  nitrogen  of  feeds  in 
this  favorable  medium,  and  change  it 
into  suitable  and  more  desirable  forms 
of  protein  compounds  which  may  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  individual’s 
particular  needs.  This  ability  to  utilize 
even  a  non-protein  form  of  nitrogen, 
such  as  urea,  has  made  it  possible  to 
use  this  substance  for  ruminant  feed¬ 
ing,  within  suitable  limits. 

As  a  consequence,  the  compulsory 
changes  that  have  been  frequently 
necessitated  by  past  feed  shortages,  for 
both  home  grown  and  commercial  con¬ 
centrate  mixtures,  have  generally 
proven  satisfactory,  when  such  changes 
were  made  gradually.  These  physiologic 
feed  factory  activities  that  take  place 
in  the  first  three  stomachs  of  the  cow 
can  be  properly  called  predigestive 
processes,  because  they  reconstruct  and 
build  the  various  needed  nutrients.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  provide  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  favorable  for  these 


processes,  and  especially  to  be  sure 
that  adequate  amounts  of  good  quality 
feeds  are  regularly  supplied.  y 

Dairy  Feed  Mixtures 

In  order  to  test  this  ability  of  cows 
to  change  feed  nutrients  to  meet  their 
needs,  the  Ohio  station  investigators 
used  both  a  complex  and  a  simple  grain 
mixture  with  a  large  number  of  pro¬ 
ducing  cows.  They  were  fed  alternately 
for  two  periods  of  40  days  each  on  the 
two  grain  mixtures.  The  complex  mix¬ 
ture  was  one  that  had  been  used  with 
satisfaction  for  the  dairy  herd  for  some 
time  past.  It  consisted  of  the  following 
amounts  in  pounds:  ground  corn  400 
ground  oats  200,  wheat  bran  150' 
molasses  mixed  feed  (molasses  27  per 
cent,  soybean  oil  meal  53  per  cent,  and 
dried  beet  pulp  20  per  cent)  100 
linseed  oil  meal  50,  soybean  oil  meal 
(extracted)  75,  steamed  bone  meal  10 
salt  10,  and  ground  limestone  five;  totai 
digestible  nutrients  74  per  cent,  diges¬ 
tible  protein  13.22  per  cent.  The  simple 
grain  mixture  consisted  of:  ground 
corn  775,  soybean  oil  meal  (extracted) 
200,  steamed  bone  meal  10,  salt  10,  and 
ground  limestone  five;  total  digestible 
nutrients  77  per  cent,  digestible  protein 
12.75  per  cent. 

With  the  exception  of  their  grain 
feed,  the  two  groups  were  fed  and 
treated  alike.  They  were  given  a 
legume-mixed  hay,  practically  all  they 
would  eat.  Corn  silage  was  fed  at  the 
rate  of  30  pounds  per  head  daily.  The 
grain  feed  was  used  at  the  daily  rate 
of  three  pounds  for  each  10  pounds  of 
milk  produced,  but  no  cow  was  given 
more  than  15  pounds  per  day.  All  the 
cows  were  fed  and  milked  three  times 
a  day.  Butterfat  tests  were  made  every 
10  days. 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  get¬ 
ting  the  cows  to  relish  the  simple  grain 
mixture.  Those  cows  whose  production 
warranted  it,  were  fed  and  readily  con¬ 
sumed  15  pounds  daily  of  either  of 
these  mixtures  with  apparent  equal 
appetite.  A  summary  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained,  based  on  28  cows  in  each  group, 
with  proper  corrections  calculated  for 
an  average  per  cow  per  30  days,  shows 
no  significant  difference  between  the 
two  groups.  On  the  simple  mixture 
the  cows  produced  1,050.9  pounds  of 
four  per  cent  fat  corrected  milk,  while 
those  eating  the  complex  mixture  pro¬ 
duced  1,041.8  pounds  of  comparable 
test  milk.  The  liveweight  gains  per 
head  were  about  the  same,  a  little  over 
18  pounds.  A  comparison  was  also  made 
between  the  10  highest  producing  cows 
in  order  to  observe  if  there  was  any  im¬ 
portant  deviation  from  the  entire  group. 
The  results  show  that  there  was  no 
significant  difference;  in  fact,  produc¬ 
tion  was  exactly  the  same  at  1,463.6 
pounds,  although  the  cows  fed  the  com¬ 
plex  grain  mixture  did  test  an  average 
of  0.08  per  cent  more  butterfat.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  too  small  to  have  any 
practical  importance. 

The  advantages  of  using  a  simple 
grain  mixture  include  such  items  as 
ease  of  mixing,  availability  of  the  basic 
grain  or  grains,  maximum  use  of  home 
grown  grains,  and  consequent  lower 
cost  of  the  concentrate  ration.  How¬ 
ever,  the  investigators  emphasize  the 
significant  point  that  just  as  much 
digestible  protein  and  total  digestible 
nutrients  must  be  supplied  in  order  to 
produce  an  equal  volume  and  per¬ 
centage  butterfat  test  of  milk  with  a 
simple  grain  mixture,  as  with  one  that 
is  made  up  of  various  and  numerous 
kinds  of  ingredients.  The  principal 
difference  then  between  these  two 
kinds  of  feed  mixtures  used  in  the 
Ohio  test,  was  one  of  quality  rather 
than  quantity;  quality  in  this  instance 
referring  to  the  varying  forms  of  pro¬ 
teins  and  carbohydrates.  While  not  as 
numerous  in  the  simple  corn-soybean 
mixture,  nevertheless  the  volume  and 
kind  of  those  which  were  present  was 
sufficient  to  allow  the  cows’  digestive 
systems  to  convert  them  into  desired 
or  needed  forms,  and  utilize  them  effec¬ 
tively.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
good  quality  roughage  was  constantly 
supplied,  and  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
permit  these  vital  digestive  processes  to 
take  place  continuously.  Pasture  trials 


These  are  a  few  of  the  A.  R.  daughters  of  Foremost  Prediction,  noted  Guernsey 
sire  at  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  with  McDonald  Farms 


Aileen  in  the  lead. 
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FOR  SALE:  KILN  DRIED  SHAVINGS 

*  Y  I'  SLABWOOD  for  sale.  MONTICELLO- 
LUMBER  COMPANY,  MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 

— - HOLSTEIN S 


211th  Earlvllle  Sale 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  6, 

150  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccin¬ 
ated,  all  milking  animals  examined  for  mastitis. 
100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers  including  many 
first,  second,  and  third  calf  heifers. 

15  Service  age  bulls  all  from  dams  with  large 
production  records  and  by  popular  bred  sires. 
35  Bred  and  Open  Yearlings. 

(SOME  TO  THIS  SALE  AT  EARLVILLE,  MADI¬ 
SON  CO.,  N.  Y.  —  the  meeting  place  of  leading 
dairymen  and  Holstein  breeders  for  26  years— 
the  place  where  many  animals  that  today  rank 
among  the  breed's  best  including  some  that  now 
hold  world’s  records  were  sold. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.,  good  truckmen  on 
hand  to  move  your  purchases  promptly. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


NOTED  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

Old  Established  Herd  of  FRANK  L.  RONAS 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9,  At  12:30  P.  M. 

His  farm,  1  mile  north  of  PHILADELPHIA, 
Jefferson  County  N.  Y.,  18  miles  north  of 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

50— REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  — 50 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  thus  eligible 
to  go  anywhere.  Herd  founded  42  years  ago.  Every 
female  home  raised.  1946  CTA  average — 432  lb. 
Fatr  High  testers.  Five  months  of  1946  showed 
i%  test  at  the  shipping  station.  Some  have 
records  up  to  over  600  lb.  fat,  2  time  milking. 
35  Milkers,  many  young.  15  Due  in  early  fall. 
8  Heifer  Calves  2  to  10  months  old.  7  Bull  Calves 
Rich  in  Bag  Apple  breeding.  A  grand  opportunity 
for  you  as  owner  must  sell  because  of  illness. 

Sale  in  big  tent.  Lunch  served. 
FRANK  L.  RONAS,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


LYMAN  LAMB  HEIFER  SALE 

Earlville  Sale  Pavilion  Earlville,  New  York 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14 

Sale  starts  at  noon,  after  lunch  has 
been  served. 

100  Registered  Holsteins  100 

T.  B.  Accredited — blood  tested — majority 
vaccinated  —  females  bred  long  enough 
examined  for  pregnancy.  Consisting  of: 
Bred  and  Open  Heifers  —  14  Senior 
Heifer  calves  —  2  Serviced  Age  bulls. 
Many  are  close  springing  heifers  and  a 
large  number  are  due  to  calve  this  fall. 

Popular  blood  lines. 

LYMAN  LAMB,  Owner,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITS! 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

-4%  MILKand  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  as  well  as  “on  tbo  farm’*  records 
under  average  farm  conditions  prove 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  aro  best  profit 
breed!  Produce  4%  mjllc  *nd  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk 
breeds!  Get  the  FREE  facts.  Or  read 
Muking  Shorthom  Journal.  Trial  sub*  ■■  uiw.ii 
•caption  6  month8t  50c*<_  I  year,  Si.OO.  W  _ , 

*MJR|CAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
809  West  Exchange  Ave.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-51 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

To  be  held 

October  6,  1947 

AT  STATE  FARM  SHOW  BLDG. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
n  .  .  By  S 

renna.  Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders  Assoc. 


G  RFFNtoi  JEPi? „ 2I.TLL  CALVES  TO  YEARLIN( 

CREENLAWN  FARM,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YOF 


ABERDEEN  ANftTTS 

BRED  FOR  BEEF !  . 

Everywhere  Aberdeen- Angus  are  < 
irl  popularity  for  this 
kreat  breed  best  meets  the  mod- 
demand  for  beef.  The  “Angus 
fTPe,  so  successful  In  the  show 
nog,  sets  the  standard  for  ALT,  I 
at.  die  market.  In  the  feedlot, 

0,0  breeding  herd.  It  is  the 
superior  beef-making  qualities  of  jkohx 
■ooerdeen-Angus  that  make  them  so  desirable. 

.  .  Write  For  Free  Literature. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association 

0ePt.  RN-2,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

PUREBRED  REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

ptf,  ComP,ete  Herd  Dispersal  At  Private  Treaty 

“leen  fine  cows.  Some  with  calves  at  side.  Five 
good  bulls  sired  by  a  fine  Son  of  Glencamock 
of  Cremona,  1940  International  Grand  Champion. 
Jjve  heifers  sired  by  same  good  bull  Bventuation  of 
Cremona  10th.  A  fine  Son  of  Glenoamock  Eric  of 
Cremona. 

HARRY  D.  FOX  PENN  YAN,  NEW  YORK 


PURE  BRED  ANGUS 

Registered  —  8  head  —  1  bull,  3  cows  with  calf  at 
side.  1  heifer.  Perfect  for  foundation  herd. 

n,ul  Bargain  Price  —  $2,000  for  lot. 
BANNER  HATCHERIES,  NEW  BERLIN.  N.  Y. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 

p,  v  R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

ru rebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


AYRSHIRES 


Hardy  Rustlers 
Perfect  Udders 
Writ,  let  Bo«Jct.k»  »«d  Lirt 
£  §fe«*Urs  you  with  Stock  for  fat* 

Ayrshire  Breeders’ Associating 
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have  proven  to  be  equally  satisfactory 
for  simple  grain  mixture  feeding;  and 
the  use  of  corn-and-cob  meal  has  also 
been  satisfactory  when  used  in  place  of 
part  or  all  of  the  ground  corn. 

Grains  for  Cows 

It  is  equally  true  that  one  might 
have  a  good  supply  of,  or  be  able  to 
advantageously  obtain,  some  grains 
which  are  not  as  palatable  or  high  in 
nutrients  as  corn.  Corn  easily  ranks 
first  as  a  concentrate  feed  for  dairy 
cows.  When  properly  matured,  it  con¬ 
tains  about  85  per  cent  dry  matter  and 
slightly  over  80  per  cent  total  digestible 
nutrients,  of  which  approximately  seven 
per  cent  is  in  the  form  of  digestible 
protein.  If  some  bulk  is  needed  in  the 
grain  mixture,  or  if  roughage  is  short, 
it  might  be  advisable  to  grind  the  en¬ 
tire  ear,  resulting  in  the  so-called 
corn-and-cob  meal.  Gerlaugh’s  recent 
tests  at  the  experiment  station  in 
Wooster,  Ohio,  have  demonstrated  that 
ground  corn  cobs  have  valuable  feeding 
properties  for  cattle.  When  ground  to 
a  medium  degree  of  fineness,  corn  is 
in  its  most  efficient  form  for  feeding. 
However,  it  needs  the  addition  of  some 
high  protein  feed,  such  as  was  used  in 
the  tests  just  discussed. 

As  to  the  other  grains,  barley  is 
second  in  importance  and  value  as  a 
dairy  cow  feed.  It  is  fed  extensively 
in  Europe  principally  because  of  availa¬ 
bility.  It  varies  more  in  weight  and 
nutrients  than  other  grains,  but  aver¬ 
ages  about  89  per  cent  dry  matter,  78 
per  cent  total  digestible  nutrients,  and 
nine  per  cent  digestible  protein.  It  is 
best  fed  ground  medium  fine  for  use 
with  cattle.  Cows  do  not  like  it  as  well 
as  corn  and,  when  used  as  the  sole 
grain  feed,  it  may  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  bloat.  This  may  be  prevented  by 
feeding  considerable  amounts  of  coarse 
roughage  before  the  grain  is  allowed. 
When  mixed  with  about  equal  parts  of 
corn,  its  feeding  value  is  about  the 
same  as  corn  and  it  can  often  be  used 
with  advantage  to  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  dairy  ration. 

Oats  contain  about  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  dry  matter  and  digestible 
protein  as  barley,  but  average  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  per  cent  less  for  total 
digestible  nutrients.  However,  numer¬ 
ous  feeding  trials  have  shown  that 
plump  oats  of  good  quality  have  a  high¬ 
er  feeding  value  than  their  compara¬ 
tive  total  digestible  content  indicates. 
Oats  rank  a  close  second  to  corn  for 
palatability  and  are  highly  valued  for 
use  with  breeding  animals,  as  well  as 
supplying  bulk  and  variety  to  the  dairy 
cow  ration.  There  may  be  some  sub¬ 
stance  or  compound  in  oats  with  a  high 
physiologic  value  which  the  chemists 
and  nutritionists  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered.  If  fed  crushed  or  medium 
ground,  they  give  their  highest  nutri¬ 
tive  return.  When  fed  with  an  equal 
part,  by  weight,  of  corn,  using  a  good 
legume  hay  for  roughage,  they  are 
highly  efficient  as  a  milk  maker. 

Wheat  averages  containing  about 
four  per  cent  more  digestible  protein 
than  corn,  and  slightly  over  three  per 
cent  more  total  digestible  nutrients. 
However,  feeding  trials  show  it  is 
worth  only  about  as  much  as  corn,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  properly  fed.  Cows  do  not 
like  it  as  well  as  corn;  it  should  be 
fed  coarse  ground,  and  not  constitute 
more  than  one-third  of  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture,  or  slightly  more.  It  can  be  used 
in  accordance  with  price  and  availa¬ 
bility.  Rye  compares  well  with  the 
other  grains  on  a  chemical  analysis, 
but  cows  like  it  the  least  of  any  grain 
feed.  Rye  should  also  be  fed  coarse 
ground,  and  not  form  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  grain  ration.  A  study  of 
prices  and  availability  of  these  feeds 
in  terms  of  digestible  nutrients  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  today  in  the  interest 
of  economical  milk  production. 


June  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  June,  1947,  are  as 
follows: 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op . 

Shawangunk  Co-op . 

♦Consumer  Farmer  Co-op. . 

Erie  County  Co-op . 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op. . . . 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co . 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 

Four  Co.  Creameries . 

Bovina  Center  Co-op . 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 

Arkport  Dairies . 

Grandview  Dairy . 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

Cohocton  Creameries . 

Sheffield  Farms . 

Dairymen’s  League . 


$4.93 

$.0105 

4.01 

.0853 

4.00 

.0851 

3.945 

.084 

3.85 

.082 

3.69 

.078 

3.654 

.0777 

3.61 

.0768 

3.54 

.0753 

3.525 

.075 

3.525 

.075 

3.50 

.0745 

3.50 

.0745 

3.50 

.0745 

3.50 

.0745 

3.49 

.0742 

3.39 

.0721 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are  New  York,  $3.50; 
Buffalo,  $3.70;  Rochester,  $4.04. 

*  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED 

SUBMIT  QUANTITY  AND  DETAILS 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 

MONTGOMERY  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 
Phone:  Montgomery  5-1063 

WOOL  GROWERS 

HAVE  YOUR  WOOL  manufactured  into  blankets, 
etc.  Write  for  particulars  to  SHIPPENSBURG 
WOOLEN  MILL  -  SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

We  have  two  top  quality  Guernsey  bull  calves  for 
sale.  AH  were  sired  by  Woodacres  Royal  Sensation 
(sold  as  yearling  for  $2500.)  He  is  a  son  of  Douglas- 
ton  Prince  Royal  A.  R.  and  out  of  Wethersfield  Lucy 
Sensation  who  had  19,284  pounds  of  milk  and  990 
pounds  of  fat  in  A  A  (class  leader).  Calf  No.  1  bom 
Jan.  7,  ’47  is  out  of  Gayliead’s  Inheritance.  She  made 
12,571  pounds  of  milk  and  687  pounds  of  fat  as  a  3 
yr.  old.  On  present  test  in  172  days  she  has  made 
429  pounds  of  fat  and  should  finish  with  well  over 
800  pounds.  Price  $500.  No.  2  bom  Jan.  17,  ’47  is 
out  of  Woodacres  Steadfast  Fashion  who  has  12,373 
pounds  of  milk  and  563  pounds  of  fat  as  Jr.  4  yr. 
Price  $250.  Inquires  invited  and  visitors  welcome. 

Herd  is  fully  accredited. 

FARVIEW  FARM,  George  Shellenberger  Mgr. 
REDDING  RIDGE,  CONN.  -  Phone  Redding  257 


FOR  SALE:  BULL  BORN  JUNE  1946 

A  choice  individual  with  outstanding  production 
inheritance.  Seven  nearest  dams  average  13708  milk 
756  fat  at  3  yrs.  Sire  has  3  daughters  on  test  with 
first  calves  making  up  to  70  lbs.  fat  per  month  on 
twice-a-day  machine  milking  and  his  2  nearest  dams 
average  19505  milk  1061  fat.  Dam  made  15008 
milk  855  fat  as  a  Sr.  3  year  old. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


'Junn  'puhpuxis!' 

SHROPSHIRES 


Meat 


Wool 


Combined 
Welcome  to  the 
NATIONAL  SHROPSHIRE  SHOW 
at  the  Indiana  State  Fair 
SHOW  DAY,  SEPT.  2 
Make  your  plans  to  be  there! 
American  Shropshire  Registry  Assn. 
Dept.  16,  Lafayette,  Indiania 


*  WRITE  FOR 

Free  booklet, 

also  breeder 
directory. 


For  Sale  Hampshire  Rams 

Of  famous  bloodlines,  ones  that  produce  heavy  lambs 
with  good  conformation,  bone,  fleece  and  type.  Legs  and 
backs  straight,  deep  in  the  twist.  Write  for  particulars. 

MRS.  A.  R.  HAMILTON,  R.F.D.  7,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  2  YEAR  OLD,  ONE  4  YEAR 
OLD  DORSET  RAM,  AND  7  DORSET  EWES. 
A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


_ GOATS _ _ 

LONG  ISLAND 
DAIRY  GOAT  ASSOCIATION 

Sponsers  Goat  Exhibit  at  Mineola  Fair  Sept  9-13 
Pure  Bred  and  Grade  Hoes  and  K"ids,  no  Bucks.  Must 
be  bloodtested.  Entry  fee  $1.00.  Prizes  in  each  class: 
First  $8.00;  2nd  $5.00;  3rd  $3.00.  Many  other  prizes. 

Apply  To  Superintendent 

WILLIAM  QUINN,  R.F.D.  1,  Hicksville,  N.Y. 


- PUREBRED  NUBIAN  DAIRY  GOATS - 

All  ages.  No  shipping.  HERBERT  GERICKE, 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  Free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  767,  Columbia,  Mo. 


TWO  T0GGENBERG  KIDS,  Four  months. 

YEARLINGS  ready  for  breeding. 
T.  J.  PRICE,  BOX  83,  WINSLOW, 


TWO 
N.  J. 


GOATS:  Registered  Purebred  Saanens.  C.  G.  HOEHNE 
Churchtown,  Post  Office  Craryville,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  I, 


Toggenberg  Buck  4  mo.  old  fine  herd  sire,  eligible  for 
registration.  Reasonable.  MERKER.  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

REG.  TENNESSEE  WALKING  HORSES 

One  3  yr.  old  Chestnut  Stallion,  beautiful  conformation 
one  big  Black  Gelding  and  one  fine  Sorrell  Roan 
Mare  show  prospect  and  a  few  young  things;  also 
Suffolk  Stallion  and  unusually  big  Suffolk  Mare,  Reg. 

PARMENTIER’S  CHARMARET  FARM,  Johnsville;  Pa. 


Four  registered  Tennessee  Walking  stud  colts  to 
go  at  weaning  time  at  $150.00  each. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  S0UDERT0N.  PA. 


HUNTER  PROSPECTS  —  SADDLE  PROSPECTS 
BROOD  MARES  AND  COLTS 
J.  H.  WHITMORE  -  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  BRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  &  COLLI! 
PUPS.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free  trainini 
instructions  with  orders.  Also  trained  dogs. 

ROY  A.  BLEEKE,  R.  R.  5,  DECATUR,  IND 

DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  Puppies  2  litters.  Bom  Jun< 
30.  Best  of  bloodlines-  Very  fine  specimens.  AK( 
reg.  O.  E.  Krieg.  “Doberman  Farm”  R.D.  I,  Middle 
burg,  N.Y.  (Broom  Center  Rd.)  Tel.  Middleburg  92F6 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES 


CHAMPION  STRAIN.  FARM  RAISED,  REGIS 
TERED  in  A.K.e.  MALES  $40;  FEMALES  $3( 
CONNER  APIARIES  -  STOCKTON.  N.  J 

PUREBRED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PDPPIE 

timt  "'“cHLfir  A‘*B<RKe7'  'il‘U,*Y0*R1i 

PUREBRED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AND  DOGE 
hon-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reaaonabl 
pneed.  v.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YON 

COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  fc 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE.  FLANAGAN,  ILt 

For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  pur 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  bom  low  heel  strike: 
males  $15;  females  $12.  J.  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  > 

SHEPHERDS:  COLLIE-SHEPHERD  CROSS.  Stoci 
and  companion.  GEO.  E.  WILLIAMS 
BOX62. _ R.  D. _ FABIUS,  NEW  YORI 

SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE  -  SHEPHERDS 
<22?,  s.1**3*  IDEAL  WATCH  HOGS 
VIRGIL  SMITH,  R.  D.,  MOUNT  VISION,  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  SCOTCH  COLLIES — 2  white,  othei 
sable  and  white  $35.00  to  $50.00  each. 

L.  D.  COWDEN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORI 

From  heel  drivers.  Artfai 
Gllsoa,  Dekalb  Junction, N. 


Shepherd  Pups 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles 
P«d,  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Registered  Long  Eared  Black  and  Tan  Fox  and  Coo 
hound  Pups.  CARL  RAUCH,  FLORENCE,  MAS 

Airedales  The  all  round  dog.  Will  Ship  C.  O 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YOF 

PUPPIES  — .  Fine  Pets  or  Guards-  From  work! 
Pointers.  FLOYD  DAVEY,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YOF 

BEIAUTIFUL,  PEDIGREED,  healthy  Collie  Pupp 
Just-A-Glen  Collie  Kennels,  R.  D.  I,  Wellsville,  f 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

Purebred  Herefords  and  Jerseys.  Excellent  type.  A 
Southdown  sheep.  Burton  Sheldon,  Oneonta,  N, 


_ _ SWINE _ 

HAMPSHIRE  PUREBRED 
SOW  SALE 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  19,  1947 

1:00  P.  M. 

50  SELECTED  GILTS  50 

Greatest  lot  of  gilts  out  of  Proven  Production 
sows  ever  offered  in  Pennsylvania.  Litters 
sired  by  Glory  Bound  Again,  The  Fascinator, 
Robertson  Farms  Roller  Fashion.  Many  bred 
to  The  Fascinator  and  Robertson’s  Mixer, 
one  of  the  most  popular  bred  boars  of  the 
Hampshire  breed.  His  dam  is  a  two  star  sow 
sired  by  All-American  Reconversion.  Our 
herd  today  has  16  One  Star  sows,  12  Two 
star  sows,  4  Three  star  sows,  and  2  Four 
star  sows.  Our  entire  sow  and  gilt  herd  aver¬ 
aged  11  pigs  each  last  Spring.  Blood  tested 
and  double  treated.  Send  mail  bids  to: 
Charles  Kinsey  %  Robertson  Farms.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS 
York  Pennsylvania 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester. 
J)  ew  Huroc  cross.  Boars,  Barrows  or  sows.  Please 
state  second  choice. 

5-6  Weeks . $11.50  7-8  Weeks . $12.50 

9-10  Weeks . $13.50 

12  Weeks  Started  Shoats  $17.50.  Vaccination  if  de¬ 
sired  $1.60  apiece  extra.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
C.O.H.  check  or  money  order.  Prompt  delivery. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CROSS  BREEDS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $11.50  EACH 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
Cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  7  weeks  old 
$12.00  each.  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old  $12.50  each 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  you  may  send  Money  Order  or 
check.  Our  selection  will  please  you. 

„„„  ...  .  A-  M-  <-UX  farm 

206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


- - FOR  SALE 

line  grade  of  Chester  Whites  and  Chester-Berk - 
!t!1-re.-Cro3Se<i-  6  Wks-  0ld  $11-00;  7  Wks.  Old 
$12.50;  9  Wks.  Old  $14.00.  All  prices  include 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  M.  O 

„„  „  SAMUEL  RUGGIERO 

P.0.  Box  6, WEST  CONCORD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


FEEDER  PIGS 

40  to  75  lbs.  these  pigs  are  range  raised,  have  been 
grained  very  little;  are  in  a  good,  healthy,  thrifty  con¬ 
dition  to  put  on  weight  fast.  Sold  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R  5,  WESTMINISTER,  MD. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Pigs  from  choice  litters.  Well  bred,  good  color, 
ready  to  ship.  Orders  filled  as  received. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Maryland,  Otsego  Co.  N.  Y. 


NINTH  EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  ASSOCIATION  BRED  GILT  SALE 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1947 
1 :00  O’clock  P.  M. 

BRUBACKERS  SALE  BARN,  Willow  St.,  Pa. 

Selling  50  head  of  the  best  bred  and  best  typed  gilts  in 
the  East.  For  Catalogs  or  other  Particulars  address _ 

JOHN  E,  WITTER,  Sale  Mgr.,  Newmanstown,  Pa. 
Auctioneer:  Col.  Fay  Hulick,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

PUREBRED  HAMPSH  IRES,  BRED  GILTS  AND 
pehn”’p‘e1cefol'  »BeASJowBL°A°R°M.'-!ii>;.Ef,y.  p,. 

YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  for  Lean  Meat  with  Less  Lard.  Heading 
this  outstanding  Jersey  herd  are  two  great  sires- 
Asholm  Wonder  106Z— 317117  C.  R.  and  Hunrobin 
Implacable  80A— 324209  C.  R.  Large  Littersr-Strong, 
Long  Pigs. 

BLIXTORP  STOCK0FABR0M,leBoxn52,PVEeRNON,  N.  J. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

U/  .WSiJE  for  PAMPHLET  ANB  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

-REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  BOAR&- 

And  a  couple  of  Bred  Sows,  of  renowned  breeding  and 
blood  lines.  All  stock  cholera  inoculated.  Prices 
reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2 
Mercer,  Pennsylvania.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager 

•  Registered  Berkshlres  • 

Spring  pigs  both  sex,  unrelated,  ready  for  shipment 

Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner)  Holland  (Erie  Co.)  N.Y-. 

Two  bred  gUts  to  farrow  Sept.  1,  and  Oct.  3.  $100.00 
uavceuih‘ pig3’  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HAVENS  BROSt  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 

-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

s  as.  •stafss 

Hi?  'f.  ED-  »«.  Livestock  Mlnw? 

KING  FARMS  CO.  MORRtSVILLE,  PA. 

gsfe?  edvsv7,»h.i’"i.s?.  sag, 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

BERU  IN  HAST-  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD 
BALTIMORE  22,  MARYLAND  ’ 


?m?Eh0RD  HOGS— -“(nie  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
^ars.  Digs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Pricea.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoriiu  tlL 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Tamworth  Service  Boars 

ERVIN  BUSCH,  Evergreen  Farm,  Clinton,  New  York 

REGISTERED  PiGS:  Tamworth,  Essex,  Duroc,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  O.  I.  C.,  Spotted  Poland  China,  Berkshire 
HERBERT  EVERHART,  Kearneysville,  \V.  Va". 

PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale;  best 

of  breeding.  $25.00  each  while  they  last. 

R.  B.  SEBERRY  -  FRIENDSHIP;  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

—  For  Sale:  SILVERBLU  PLATINUM  TRIOS _ 

•Hie  leading  mink  from  top  breeding  stock  Also 
—  2r....(?r.e?ds-  For  information,  write  or  visit 

TERWILLIGER  FUR  FARM,  ARKPORT,  N.  y! 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeder  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 

rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

HEREFORDS 


Re?  HerpfnrrUSeid0r,  .Year  Bull,  two  young  cows 
iveg.  nereiorosnot  akm.  buu  cair.  come  Pups. 

L.  D.  COWDEN, _ FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

Hereford  BULLS  REGISTERED  Hornless 

Bulls  of  service  age.  ShiD  anv  Staff* 

THE  GiAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSOn!  N.  y! 
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Smiles  of  Security 
and  Contentment 


Granddad  and  grandson  have  cause  for 
happiness.  Granddad  is  just  about  to 
retire  on  a  Farmers  and  Traders  retire¬ 
ment  plan  while  his  grandson  has  an 
assured  future  with  an  educational  fund 
and  an  endowment  plan,  guaranteed  by 
Farmers  and  Traders. 

Every  member  of  the  family  deserves 
the  protection  of  some  form  of  insur¬ 
ance.  For  this  reason,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  special  plans  for  every  age  and 
every  condition.  Let  us  help  you  select 
the  right  one — mail  the  coupon  today. 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Fo1U9n,2ed  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  „/88et3 


COUPON 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO; 
SYRACUSE  t ,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 


I  am  interested  in  your  Juvenile  and 
Retirement  Plans.  Please  send  details. 


NAM  £•••-«.« . — . . . 


CITY. 


■STATE.. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acid  in  your  blood,  your 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  overworked.  These 
tiny  filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to 
help  Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and 
poisonous  waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
pagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre- 
auent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
Sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  bo 
ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills,  a  stimulant 
diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  50 
years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste 
from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


FLEX -O -SEAL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 


Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 


Lines  from  the  Old  Farmstead 


Everything  is  as  you  said:  Rabbits  scooting  out  of  sight, 

Buckwheat  cakes  and  homemade  bread;  Fireflies  making  magic  light; 

Elderberry-cherry  pie,  And  today  a  gentian  cool 

Swallows  in  the  evening  sky;  Mirrored  in  your  favorite  pool. 

—  Naomi  Reynolds  Hess 


Wild  Babies  I  Have  Known 


During  years  of  living,  still  at  Frog 
Pond  Hill  Farm,  some  of  the  happiest 
family  conversation  centers  upon  our 
Connecticut  fields  and  woods  and  the 
wild  creatures  therein.  Here  are  a  few 
true  tales  that  are  favorites  with  my 
several  sons  and  daughters. 

Once  when  mowing  on  the  meadow, 
the  cutter  bar  went  over  a  quail’s  nest. 
The  mother  escaped  unharmed,  but  she 
would  not  return  to  the  nest  with  its 
eleven  eggs  left  exposed  to  man,  other 
animals  and  the  elements.  There  they 
stayed  in  the  sun  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Before  they  chilled,  however,  the 
boys  gathered  them  and  placed  them 
carefully  under  a  Banty  hen  who  had 
just  hidden  a  nest  of  her  own  not  far 
from  the  quail’s.  Both  birds’  eggs  are 
about  the  same  size,  so  the  Banty  sat 
steadily  and  I  don’t  believe  she  knew 
the  difference.  In  due  time,  she  hatched 
the  little  wild  chicks,  fully  clothed  in 
a  downy  coat  and  able  to  run. 

When  the  boys  began  transferring 
the  Banty  and  her  new  children,  into 
a  coop  safe  from  prowlers,  every  tiny 
quail  skedaddled.  Their  foster  mother 
clucked  and  called  but  the  babies  paid 
no  heed.  Neither  Banty  nor  the  boys 
ever  saw  them  again.  But  I  have  often 
wondered  if  the  mother  Quail  had  been 
watching  what  had  happened  and  took 
care  of  her  own  as  soon  as  they  were 
free;  or  was  it  just  that  the  quail  chicks 
did  not  understand  Banty  language? 
Perhaps  the  real  reason  is  that  instinct 
told  the  wild  things  to  shun  the  coop 
and  skip  to  the  meadow  as  fast  as  they 
could. 

Another  meadow  memory  I  have  is 
of  an  early  morning  in-  June.  I  looked 


across  the  road  and  there  in  the  lush 
grass  stood  a  deer,  head  up,  frightened, 
motionless  —  frozen! .  Suddenly,  as  if 
she  saw  that  all  was  clear,  up  went 
her  short  tail,  a  signal  of  white,  and 
off  she  bounded.  Apparently  from  no¬ 
where,  up  sprang  two  babies  who  fled 
at  their  mother’s  heels,  just  as  fast  and 
clean  of  step  as  she.  Not  once  did  they 
stop  across  a  hundred  feet  of  meadow, 
over  a  six-foot  stonewall,  a  road,  an¬ 
other  fence,  a  neighbor’s  sideyard, 
garden  and  far  into  a  swamp  and  the 
woods.  They  almost  sailed,  and  much 
more  gracefully  than  I  can  ever  tell  it. 

One  beautiful  Autumn  day,  I  was 
getting  seed  pods  and  berries  for  an 
“everlasting”  bouquet  and  I  saw  what  I 
thought  was  a  gall  on  a  goldenrod  stalk. 
I  picked  it  to  add  to  the  bouquet.  I 
put  the  bouquet  on  the  sideboard  and 
there  it  stayed.  One  morning  in  early 
February,  a  whole  chain  of  tiny  in¬ 
sects  began  dropping  down  onto  the 
sideboard.  Yes,  the  gall  was  a  nest 
where  the  praying  mantis  had  laid  her 
eggs  and  the  unusual  heat  in  the  house 
had  hatched  them  out  early.  I  felt 
dreadful  to  thing  that  I  might  be  the 
unwitting  cause  of  the  premature 
death  of  so  many  good  friends  to  the 
garden.  What  to  do  with  them!  Out¬ 
side  was  a  frozen  snow-world;  inside 
I  could  not  bring  them  up  on  a  bottle 
as  with  a  lamb,  or  puppies  whose 
mother  had  died.  I  bethought  me  how¬ 
ever  to  call  a  florist  who,  on  hearing 
the  story,  consented  to  let  me  take 
them  to  his  greenhouse.  At  least  they 
then  had  the  chance  to  survive  until 
Spring  weather.  I  was  glad  to  find  a 
refuge  for  these  insect  infants.  h.i.c. 


August  Sewing  for  School  and  Early  Fall 


2843  —  POINTED  BASQUE  bodice  dress,  with  modified  ‘middy'  silhouette,  a  half  sash 
BOW  in  back  and  swing  skirt  for  play  and  pretty  effect.  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  2 ‘A  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

2179  —  TWIN  FABRIC  dress  shows  the  newest  spiral  line  or  combining  stripes  at 
angles  for  up  to  date  change.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  3%  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

E-595  —  THIRTY  MINIATURES  to  embroider  from  warm  iron  transfers  to  use  on 
towels,  clothing,  aprons,  etc.;  designs  vary  from  1-in.  by  1-in,  to  2%-in.  by  314-in.,  all  in 
one  pattern.  11c. 

2231  —  STAY  COOL  and  casual  in  this  slimming,  front  buttoned  dress:  turnover 
collar,  perky  hip  pockets  and  cap  sleeves  for  smart  saddle-stitching  ini  contrasting  color! 
Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size  36,  4  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

779  —  ORNAMENTAL  chair  set  with  popular  peacocks  to  embroider  in  color  with  odd 
lengths  of  thread  you  may  have.  11c. 

OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c.  SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  15c. 

Please  PRINT  name,  address,  number  and  size  plainly  and  send  orders  to  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c 
tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  for  over  67c). 


Who’d  use  an  hour¬ 
glass  to  tell  time?  A 
watch  is  the  modern 
way ,  and . • . 


save  you  time,  work,  energy. 
It  wipes  away  dirt,  grease .. . 
quickly,  easily. . .  from  wash¬ 
able  surfaces.  Excellent  on 
automobiles!  At  your  grocer’s. 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CLOROX 


August  2,  1947 


"^ThEN  you  use  Clorox  you  can 
be  proud  of  your  laundry,  for 
Clorox  bleaches  white  cottons  and 
linens  snowy-white,  makes  color- 
fast  cottons  and  linens  showy- 
bright  . . .  fresh  and  sanitary,  too! 
And  Clorox  reduces  rubbing,  con¬ 
serving  fabrics.  Your  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  choosing  Clorox  is  further 
justified  for  Clorox  is  extra-gentle, 
free  from  caustic  . . .  made  by  an 
exclusive  patented  process.  In  rou¬ 
tine  kitchen  and  bathroom  cleans¬ 
ing,  Clorox  disinfects,  deodorizes, 
removes  stains.  Directions  on  label. 

'^atwde  BleacA  anti 

UmoieJtM  QuMfrctanT 

CLOROX 

FIRST  IN  QUALITY 

...IN  PERFORMANCE 

’ — ...IN  preference! 


1000  (V2  Grain) 

SACCHARIN  Tablets 

•  Saceharin  (U.S.P.)  for  only 

•  One  tablet  equals  sweet¬ 
ness  of  2  teaspoons  of  sugar 

•  Send  check  or  money 
order  to — 

Duncan  Mac  Kenzio  Company 
Bridgehampton.  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


RARE  TEAS 

TO  TREAT  YOUR  TASTE 

Half-pound  packages.  Initial  orders  delivered  post¬ 
paid.  Darjeeling,  $.83;  Fancy  Flowery  Ceylon, 
$1.03;  Assam, $1.00;  English  Breakfast,  $.65;  Smoky 
Dapsang  Souchong,  $1.68;  Irish  Style,  $.95;  Formosa 
Oolong,  $.88;  Jasmine,  $1.80;  Green  Pan-Fired 
Japan,  $.70;  Uncolored  B.F.  Japan,  $.70;  Pinhead 
Gunpowder,  $.78;  Young  Hyson,  $.83. 

Send  check  or  Money  Order  to: 
CARAVEL  COFFEE  COMPANY 

-  


1  Selected  yams  for  your  every'  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money-savin. 
Write  for  free  samples 


-.  prices.  Write  for  free  samples- 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE.  Dept.  227.  Winchester.  Mass 
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AUNT  HET 

BY  ROBERT  QUILLEN 


“The  only  servant  problem 
I  have  is  muscular  pains  in 
my  hands.  They  are  the 
only  servants  I’ve  got,  and 
the  only  kind  I  want  hangin’ 
around.” 

Aunt  Het,  perhaps  you 
could  solve  your  servant 
problem  with 

MILES 

Anti-Pain  Pills 

They  can  give  you  QUICK  RELIEF  from 
muscular  pains,  occasional  head¬ 
ache,  neuralgia  and  functional 
menstrual  pains.  Just  one  Miles 
Anti-Pain  Pill  can  ease  your  pain 
in  only  a  few  minutes.  Miles  Anti- 
Pain  Pills  are  pleasant  to  takeu 
They  do  not  upset  the  stomach  orr 
cause  constipation.  Use  only  as; 
directed.  Ask  your  druggist  for 
Miles  Anti-Pain  Pills. 


n  in  /n./  'iii  hi  //  //  /•/  /  nnn  /  /,/ 

HOTWATER 

WkeAe  <mA  When  ‘Ijau  Want  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  householc 
use.  Cleansing  milking 
-  equipment.  Por  table-Pl  uj 
into  light  socket.  Porce¬ 
lain  disc  —  3  in.  wide 
PRICE  Use  on  HO  volts  AC  o] 
__  DC.  Boils  water  cleai 

$3.50  and  pure.  Boils  1  quar 

in  3  minutes.  Boils  2  gals,  in  19  minutes 
See  your  Electrical,  Hardware  or  Dairj 
Supply  Dealer  or  write  — 

TALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

107  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4,  New  Yorl 


For  Immediate  Delivery 

New  Ford  and  Chevrolet  School  Buses  with 
Superior  bodies.  Also  wide  variety  recondi¬ 
tioned  buses  all  makes. 

Priced  reasonably.  Send  for  list  today! 

CONSOLIDATED  BUS  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N,  Y. 

Phone:  MUrray  Hill  3-9297 
“A  National  Clearing  House  for  Transit  Equipment" 


I  Compare  our  21  -  folder 
"Champion"  Assortment, 
sells  for  $1,  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval,  no  investment.  Etch¬ 
ings,  Panoramas,  Florals, 
Religious,  Gift  Wrajs, 
Birthdays,  also  stationery. 
FREE  SAMPLES 
Of  many  extra-profit  Imprint 
_  a  leader  1  Write  today. 

PEN-’n-BRUSH  STUDIOS 
°ept.  R8.  154  Nassau  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  V. 


OVER 
100% 
PROFIT 

Fines.  Work  with 


NEW,  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards,  Box  assortments,  gift  wrappings, 
tumorous,  all  occasion.  Religious,  social  notes,  per¬ 
sonalized  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50i 
for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder. 
Special  Offer.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

60  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 

CHILDREN’S  PONY  SUPPLIES 

■lust  arrived.  Western  Saddles,  $29.50.  Driving  Harness, 
>35.00:  also  Bridles,  Blankets,  Carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

SCBAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  N.  V. 

Save  Money — Woolens  for  men’s,  women’s  &  children’s 

clothes.  Send  10c  for  samples.  SUN  RISE  MILL  ENDS, 
Essex  Station,  P.  0.  Box  124,  Boston  12,  Mass. 


Birds  Enjoy  Summer 
Bathing 

In  any  dry  season,  our  homemade  bird 
bath  has  proved  to  be  as  popular  as 
a  Winter  feeding  station.  While  iron¬ 
ing  recently,  I  placed  my  equipment 
before  a  large  livingroom  window  so 
that  I  could  observe  at  close  range  our 
thirsty  visitors. 

Suddenly  with  a  colorful  flash  of 
wings,  a  flock  of  11  bluebirds,  both 
male  and  female,  arrived.  Six  of  them 
crowded  into  the  shallow,  rectangular, 
concrete-lined  pan  that  forms  the  bird 
bath  proper;  the  remaining  five  perched 
in  a  white  birch  tree  nearby  and  im¬ 
patiently  awaited  their  turns.  Then 
appeared  a  lone  goldfinch,  adding  his 
gay  yellow  to  the  symphony  in  blue. 
Although  the  odds  were  decidedly 
against  him,  he  persisted  in  asserting 
his  rights  by  sneaking  in  a  quick  sip 
and  dip  at  a  far  edge  of  the  pan, 
much  to  the  bluebirds’  annoyance. 
(I’m  afraid  I  scorched  a  piece  or  two 
as  I  watched  these  goings-on!)  By  the 
time  the  bluebirds  had  completed  their 
ablutions,  the  water  supply  was  prac¬ 
tically  exhausted,  so  I  quickly  refilled 
the  pan. 

No  sooner  had  I  gotten  back  into  the 
house  than  a  group  of  six  flickers  ar¬ 
rived,  each  bearing  his  identifying 
badge  of  bright  red  on  his  head,  and 
a  crescent  of  jet  black  on  his  breasts. 
The  two  males  promptly  took  over 
the  pool.  The  clever  females,  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  situation,  took  their 
places  underneath  the  bath,  and  were, 
soon  enjoying  a  shower  gratis  from  the 
water  splashed  out  by  their  mates 
above.  The  flickers’  departure  left  the 
scene  open  to  a  flock  of  eight  robins. 
Realizing  that  my  bathing  facilities 
were  fast  becoming  inadequate  for  my 
supply  of  guests,  I  rummaged  about 
until  I  found  the  discarded  lid  of  a 
washing  machine.  This  I  placed  near 
the  regular  bird  bath,  and  filled  it. 
Although  at  first  the  birds  were  a 
bit  wary,  the  water  in  the  new  pool 
soon  proved  irresistible.  During  the 
interval  that  followed,  my  public  baths 
were  further  visited  by  sparrows,  blue 
jays,  chickadees,  wrens,  phoebes  and 
woodpeckers,  singly  and  in  groups. 

If  you  haven’t  a  bird  bath  on  your 
premises,  you  do  not  need  an  elaborate 
one;  the  birds  are  not  fussy  so  long 
as  it  meets  their  requirements.  Any 
ordinary  shallow  pan  can  be  used.  If 
the  inside  surface  is  shiny  or  slippery, 
sprinkle  it  with  sand  or  pebbles;  place 
it  at  a  rather  low  height,  away  from 
any  shrubbery  that  might  conceal  an 
enemy.  I’m  sure  the  obvious  pleasure 
of  the  birds,  and  their  amusing  antics, 
will  amply  repay  you  for  your  kindly 
labor.  mrs.  a.  h.  s. 


Why  Not  Chicken  Chowder? 

We  have  clam,  corn,  fish  and  vege¬ 
table  chowder,  to  name  a  few,  but  did 
you  ever  hear  of  chicken  chowder? 
It’s  a  nice  change  from  the  usual  soup 
following  a  roast  chicken  or  turkey 
dinner.  To  rqake  this  delicious  chowder, 
put  the  bones,  scraps  of  meat,  stuffing, 
skin,  gravy,  bits  of  giblets — in  fact  all 
that  remains  of  the  bird — into  a  kettle 
with  cold  water.  Cover  and  simmer  for 
half  an  hour.  Strain  through  a  colander, 
setting  the  stock  aside,  also  the  bits 
of  meat  from  the  bones.  Pare  and  dice 
three  medium  sized  potatoes. 

Meantime,  in  a  frying  pan  put  a  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonful  of  finely  diced  salt 
pork  and  a  large  onion,  peeled  and 
minced  and  fry  to  a  light  brown.  Put 
these  on  the  bottom  of  the  chowder 
kettle.  Add  the  potatoes,  cover  with 
the  stock  and  cook  slowly  until  tender. 
For  good  flavor,  put  one-half  cup  of 
finely  cut  celery  pieces  with  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  Then  add  four  cups  of  rich  milk 
and  the  bits  of  meat.  For  thickening, 
blend  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  add  some  ; 
of  the  hot  liquid  from  the  kettle  and 
Stir  to  a  smooth  paste.  Add  this  to  the  j 
chowder,  stirring  constantly  until  it  j 
thickens.  Bring  to  the  boiling  point;  add 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  In  place  of 
the  celery,  we  sometimes  use  a  bit  of 
curry  powder — just  a  whisper!  With 
this  chowder  is  served  oven-heated 
pilot  bread,  or  Westminister  crackers. 

As  usual,  the  flavor  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  if  the  chowder  is  made  ahead 
of  time,  overnight  even,  and  allowed 
to  ripen.  Reheat  to  boiling  point  at 
time  of  serving.  e.  m.  e. 


Ironing  Board  Cover 

One  of  the  handiest  things  I  have 
in  my  kitchen  is  the  ironing  board 
since  I  made  an  oilcloth  slip  cover 
for  it.  The  cover  keeps  the  regular 
covering  from  getting  soiled  and  dusty. 
And  it  is  excellent  for  using  as  a 
smooth  surface  for  cleaning  spots  from 
clothing,  brushing  clothes  free  of  dust 
and  as  a  surface  for  sprinkling  the 
laundry  in  preparation  for  ironing. 


Handicrafters-Gardeners 

I  will  give  a  tablespoonful  of  tiger 
lily  seed  for  crocheted  pot  holders  or 
hot  dish  mats.  mrs.  w.  h.  t. 

Virginia 


I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
gloxinia  growers.  Will  exchange  leaves 
of  my  rose  pink  gloxinia  for  other 
colors.  MRS.  l.  o. 

New  York 
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SELF-PROPELLED 
POWER  MOWER 


Cuts  tall  and  short  grass 
Easily— Swiftly 


Here’s  the  worksav¬ 
ing,  timesaving  way 
to  cut  grass  and  weeds. 

This  self-propelled  power  mower 
cuts  a  24-inchswath, chops  every¬ 
thin  e  into  a  fine  mulch. 


Separate  clutches  for  wheels  and 
rotor  permit  cutting  with  manual 
propulsion  in  close  quarters,  and 
propulsion  with  rotor  stationary. 


Dynamically-balanced  rotor  has 
removable,  double-edge  cutting 
blades,  and  it  can  be  reversed 
easily  whenever  one  edge  of 
blades  becomes  dull. 


Also  available  in  20-  and  24-inch- 
cut  non-propelled  models.  See 
your  nearby  Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer,  or  write  to  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


•  Adjustable  cutting  height  from  1  !4  to  4  inches  •  Left  wheels  are  inside  of  cutting 
line  to  permit  trimming  along  foundations  and  hedges  •  All-aluminum  main 
frame  •  Large,  rubber-tired  rear  wheels  •  Standard-design,  four-stroke  cycle 
engine  starts  quickly,  develops  1.9  hp  at  3600  r.p.m. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


FINE  QUALITY 


SHEETS 

$2.00  Each 

Minimum  Order  Half  Doz. 

•  81  in.  x  90  in.  TYPE  112 

•  FINEST  GRADE 

•  FIRSTS 

These  luxurious  sno-white  sheets  with  well- 
stitched  hems  were  produced  by  nationally 
known  mills.  NOW!  We  are  in  a  position  to 
offer  them  directly  to  you  at  a  great  savings. 
Please  Print  Plainly.  Include  50c  Mailing  Charges 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order  to  Dept.  R 

ARCEE  TRADING  C0RP. 

320  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


FULL  POWER 
^PERFORMANCE 

iy2 

AND 
Vh 
H.P. 

Sealed  lubrication  — Double  V-belt 
—  Dirt  proofed  —  Variable  wheel 
spacing  — Hinged  swing  clutch  — 
Finger-tip  control— Offset  handles. 
All  Equipment  available  with  tractors. 
Fiw  Exclusivt  Dealer  Territories  Opts 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


-  HERBS—  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM  - 

AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM,  by  H.  N.  WEBSTER, 
price  $2.50.  BRANFORD  PUBLISHERS, 

6  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Water  Systems  •  Sump  Pumps  •  Washers  •  Ironers 
"Z”  Engines  •  Light  Plants  •  Corn  Shelters  •  Pump 
Jacks  •  Windmills  •  Hammer  Mills  •  Water  Heaters 


MODERN  _ , _ 

FLAME  THROWER 

KILLS  WEEDS! 

600,00  0  USERS  This  famous  kerosene 
torch  burns  out  weeds,  roots,  stalks,  with  its 
2000°  F.  flame.  Destroys  insect- 
pests,  rodents;  thaws;  splits  rocks; 
disinfects  poultry  and  livestock  jsa- 
quarters.  Has  99  practical  uses,  vj. 
Immediate  delivery.  Write  for  full 
description  and  prices. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RN-7 
QUAKERTOWN,  Pa. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  met*, 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy.  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Or.  Barron  says:  "Wonder*! 
ful  tor  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  makol 
walking  a  pleasure."  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARAN¬ 
TEE.  Money  back  if  no  blotsed  relief! 
ORTHO.  INC. 

Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5J,  New  York  City  24 


LADIES!  SAVE  MONEY 


On  Your  Warm  Weather  Dresses,  Sports¬ 
wear,  Children’s  Playclothes 

Better  remnant  materials  now  available! 
from  the  wholesaler  at  wholesale  prices 
to  you.  10  yard  bundle  of  beautiful 
printed  percales,  osnaburg,  plisses  and 
other  wonderful  cottons  —  2-3-4  yard 
Pieces—  36"  &  30"  wide  GUARANTEED 
FAST  COLORS  ....  Only  $3.45 
(valued  at  much  more).  No  order  ac¬ 
cepted  for  less  than  10'  yards.  Send 
no  money  unless  you  wish.  Orders  sent  C.  O.  D.  plus 
postage.  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED  or  money  cheer¬ 
fully  refunded.  NATIONAL  MILL  ENDS,  Dept.  R, 
125  Grand  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


A  Boeklet  of  Vital  Interest  to  Dog  Owners 

FIRST  AID  FOR  YOUR  |D0G 

By  R.  J.  Dinsmore,  M.  D.  V. 

Information  that  may  save  your  dog's  life  in  an 
emergency.  Introductory  price  $1.00  (Postpaid).  Order' 
direct  from — 

Copeland  Honse,  46  Park  St.,  Framingham,  Mass 

Or  Ask  For  Free  Circular  Letter. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  and  8  prints  25c  or  8  en¬ 
largements  30c.  Reprints  3c.  Enlargements  4e. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  43-C,  ALBANY  2.  N.  V. 


Cl?  A  DDCCCDVLTIVP  For  every  kind  of  silo. 
DlLv/  l  IxEoEIv  Y  A 1 1 T  C  Makes  inside  walls  acid- 
proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  A  Color  Co.  Inc., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


PAINT  CLOSEOUT 

SURPLUS  OLIVE  GREEN.  55  GAL.  DRUM 
.45  per  GALLON  F.  0.  B.,  N.  Y.  C..  REMIT 
%  COST  WITH  ORDER,  BALANCE  O.  O.  D. 
SHIPPING  INSTRUCTIONS  REQUIRED. 

DAVID  J.  BERMAN,  31-40  89th  STREET, 
JACKSON  HEIGHTS,  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK. 
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Drawn  by  Grace  Adam,  16,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 
ERGO 

Whate’er  of  good  the  path  gives  promise  of, 
Howso  ’tis  trod; 

Where’er  it  has  its  source  —  below,  above  — 
In  mist  or  clod; 

Still,  life  is  but  a  synonym  for  love. 

And  so,  for  God. 

—  Oliver  Opdyke 


LINES  FROM  OUR  LETTERS 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  father  has  taken 
this  paper  for  many,  many  years  but  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  it  was  strictly  a  man’s  paper 
until  I  discovered  the  page  for  boys  and 
girls  today.  When  I  think  of  all  the  things 
I’ve  been  missing,  I  feel  very  left  out.  I  am 
going  to  be  a  sturdy  follower  of  this  page 
and  try  to  regain  all  the  pleasure  I  have 
missed  these  past  years.  —  Sally  Deike,  16, 
New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  was  just  reading 
“Our  Page”  and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
I  hope  I’m  not  too  old  to  write  to  you,  be¬ 
cause  I  notice  most  of  the  letters  are  from 
younger  boys  and  girls.  I  own  my  own 
horse  “Thunder.”  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
boys  and  girls  who  love  horses  write  to 
me.  —  Mary  Mismer,  19,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  you  write  to  me  no  matter 
how  old  you  are.  My  main  interest  is  my 
horse  who  is  six  years  old.  I’ve  had  him  a 
little  over  two  years.  He  is  reddish  brown 
with  a  black  foretop,  legs,  mane  and  tail, 
with  white  specks  on  his  back.  His  name  is 
“Specks.”  I  have  taught  him  some  tricks. 
They  are:  to  rear,  shake  hands,  climb  steps, 
shake  his  head  “yes”  and  “no.”  put  his 
head  on  my  shoulder  when  I  tell  him  to, 
kiss  me  and  come  to  me  when  I  call  him.  I 
am  now  teaching  him  the  Park  Walk.  I 
want  to  be  a  veterinary  when  I  get  older. 
—  Mary  Gravelin,  15,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  on  a  165  acre 
farm  and  we  have  about  96  head  of  cattle. 
I  am  a  sophmore  in  high  school.  I  have  a 
good  many  hobbies,  these  best  of  all:  riding 
a  bicycle,  twirling  a  baton,  roller  skating, 
ice  skating,  singing  and  listening  to  cowboy 
songs,  and  square  dancing.  I  will  be  more 
than  glad  to  have  you  write  to  me.  —  Emilie 
Baker,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Page:”  I  am  another  one  who 
is  horse  crazy.  I  hope  some  day  to  train 
horses.  My  hobbies  are  swimming,  drawing, 
hiking,  painting,  movies  and  singing  cow¬ 
boy  music.  I  like  letters  from  boys  better 
than  from  girls  because  I  always  wanted 
to  be  a  boy  and  I  find  their  letters  full  of 
action  and  sports.  But  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  both  boys  and  girls  who  are  horse 
lovers.  —  Marie  Winkler,  16,  New  York. 


His  father  had  remarried  in  Alaska  and 
Blake  was  very  much  opposed  to  his  new 
stepmother.  Mr.  Carson  also  said  “Paula 
thinks  a  Winter  in  Alaska  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  you.”  That’s  how  Blake 
Carson  happened  to  go  to  Alaska.  At  the 
dock  a  stray  dog  had  lost  its  companion  and 
came  to  Blake.  Since  nobody  wanted  the 
dog,  Blake  kept  him.  He  called  him  “Luck.” 

In  this  book  written  by  Esther  Birdsall 
Darling,  it  tells  how  Luck  proves  he  is  as 
valuable  as  the  skilled  huskies  used  to  draw 
the  sleds  in  Alaska  on  many  different  occa¬ 
sions.  Blake’s  courage  and  Luck’s  bravery, 
on  one  occasion,  help  to  make  Blake  love 
his  stepmother  almost  as  much  as  he  had 
loved  his  deceased  mother.  A  big  surprise 
is  also  in  store  after  the  end  of  his  heroic 
adventure  with  Paula  and  Luck.  Whether 
you  are  a  lover  of  dog  stories  or  not,  you 
will  certainly  enjoy  the  story  “Luck  of  the 
Trail.”  —  S.  ’  Hamilton. 


ENJOYMENT 


What  could  be  nicer 
On  a  Summer  day, 

Than  to  take  a  fish  pole, 

A  few  worms  and  a  lunch, 

A  book  included, 

A  friend  or  two, 

To  a  nice  cool  place 
By  the  water  so  blue. 

Throw  the  line  in  the  water, 
Start  reading  your  book, 

Relax,  get  settled .  .  . 

What’s  that  on  your  hook? 

A  FISH! 

—  Edna  Bowens,  19,  New  York 


THE  FAIR 


Oh,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  to  the  fair? 
With  all  the  queer  noises  in 'the  air, 

To  ride  on  the  fat,  little  pony  horses 
And  follow  their  jagged,  ambling  courses. 


Oh,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  to  the  fair 
To  see  the  old,  gray,  shaggy  bear? 

On  a  carousel  horse  ride  up  and  down 
As  if  you  were  going  all  over  the  town? 


Oh,  isn’t  it  fun  at  the  fair? 

—  Patsy  Ryan,  10,  New  York 


By  Elizabeth  Phillbrook 
When  Nancy  Lee  set  out  by  stagecoach 
over  the  Boston  Post  Road,  her  father’s  part¬ 
ing  words  were:  “No  matter  what  happens, 
use  your  head.”  Nancy  had  no  idea  how 
frequently  she  would  do  just  that.  First,  she 
was  puzzling  over  the  mystery  of  the  blue 
teapot  and  she  was  positive  that  the  locked 
box  and  the  key  to  it,  which  she  was  tak¬ 
ing  to  her  uncle  Jonathan,  were  important. 
After  that  she  had  one  adventure  after  an¬ 
other.  She  almost  lost  the  locked  box  and 
she  did  lose  the  key  to  it,  which  wasn’t 
very  promising.  What  Nancy  learned  about 
the  mysterious  teapot,  and  how  she  saved 
the  day  by  her  brave  ride  on  horseback 
are  all  part  of  this  exciting  story.  —  Shirley 
Hamilton,  12,  New  York. 


LUCK  OF  THE  TRAIL 
By  Esther  Birdsall  Darling 

Ever  since  Blake  Carson  had  entered  a 
California  prep  school,  he  had  felt  like  an 
outsider,  but,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  his 
schoolmates  were  getting  “chummy”  and  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  in  things  again.  Blake 
was  really  anxious  for  the  next  term  to 
begin.  Then  a  telegram  arrived  from  his 
father  in  Nome,  Alaska,  saying  that  there 
had  been  trouble  at  the  Golden  Bear  Mine. 


Susie  —  Doris  Lindenmann,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Rita  Bonanno,  12,  Massachusetts 


Dear  Friends:  I  would  like  to  join  your 
“Page."  I  live  on  a  farm  and  I  belong  to 
the  4-H  Club  called  the  “Busy  Bees.”  My 
hobbies  are  sewing,  cooking  and  writing 
letters.  I  would  like  to  receive  mail  from 
boys  and  girls.  — Catherine  Gardner,  19, 
New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  The  mail  just  came 
and  so  did  “The  Rural  New-Yorker.”  I  like 
to  sing  and  dance.  My  hobby  is  collecting 
postcards  with  pictures  from  each  State  and 
place.  I  am  also  collecting  pictures  of  movie 
stars.  If  anyone  knows  a  good  book  to  read, 
will  you  send  me  the  title  and  author?  I 
like  animal  stories  the  best.  My  favorite 
sports  are  softball,  basketball,  tennis  and 
riding  a  bike.  I  love  water  and  wish  to  learn 
to  swim  this  Summer.  I  am  a  4-H  member 
also,  and  we  are  taking  up  sewing.  My  home 
is  a  farm  of  61  acres.  We  have  a  team  of 
horses,  two  pigs,  two  dogs,  one  cat  and  two 
kittens,  three  goats  and  two  kids  and  I 
musn't  forget  me.  I  get  an  allowance  each 
week,  but  this  Summer  I  am  going  to  try 
to  make  some  spare  money.  I  am  going  to 
be  in  the  eighth  grade  this  Fall.  I  would  like 
someone  to  write  to  me.  —  Josephine 
DeGrottala,  12,  Pennsylvania 


WORK  AND  PLAY  MAKE  A  FULL  DAY 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  “Our  Page.”  We  haven’t  been  getting 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker”  a  very  long  time 
but  long  enough  to  know  it  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  paper.  I  am  the  oldest  of  four  sisters 
and  two  brothers.  My  Dad  owns  a  101  acre 
farm  and  my  sisters  and  I  are  the  only 
“hired  help”  he  has.  My  brothers  are  much 
younger  than  I  am,  so  I  have  to  help  out  a 
lot.  Our  main  income  is  cattle.  Just  now 
we  have  14  cows  and  I  milk  every  morning 
and  evening.  I  like  to  sew  and  crochet.  Mv 
hobbies  are  taking  snapshots,  letter  writ¬ 
ing  and  playing  the  piano.  I  like  to  read 
pretty  well,  too.  I  did  not  get  to  high  school 
although  I  would  have  liked  to  very  much. 
There  are  not  many  young  people  living 
near  our  place  and  not  many  social  activi¬ 
ties  going  on,  so  it  gets  rather  lonely  some¬ 
times.  I  would  be  delighted  to  hear  from 
some  of  you  who  read  my  letter.  —  Ruth 
Landes,  17,  Pennsylvania. 


My  Dog  “Folly”  —  Sonya  Saufley,  13,  Penna. 


The  Twins  —  Anna  Everline,  Delaware 


August  2,  1947 
WANTS  LATIN  IN  SCHOOL  COURSE 

Last  year  I  wrote  to  “Our  Page”  and  rP 
ceived  many  letters.  I  guess  that  realiJ 
started  me,  as  I  now  have  pen-nals  {„ 
England,  Scotland,  France  and  Canada 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  I’m  digging 
into  my  studies  for  Nurses  Training  ana 
really  love  them.  One  thing  that  makes 
terribly  disappointed  is  that  Latin  isn’t 
taught  in  my  school  and  they  can  find 
teacher  for  it.  I  think  that  the  last  “Our 
Page”  was  really  wonderful,  but  I  think 
that  more  boys  should  write  to  it.  So  come 
on,  boys,  put  on  your  thinking  caps  and 
exercise  that  pen!  Why  let  us  girls  Jet 
ahead  of  you?  —  Mea  Whitcher.  15,  Vermont. 


LIFE  WITH  BUTTONS 

At  any  time  of  night  in  our  household 
when  a  cold  wet  thing  runs  across  your 
face,  you  do  not  scream  with  horror  or 
call  the  police,  you  simply  get  up  and  take 
out  Buttons.  Buttons  is  our  year  old  pointer 
pup.  There  was  a  time  when  we  had  a 
simple  normal  life  but  that  was  B.  B  — 
Before  Buttons. 

Buttons  began  life  by  living  in  the  back¬ 
yard,  but  where  does  she  spend  her  bed¬ 
time  hours  now?  NOT  in  the  backyard  and 
not  in  the  cellar,  but  on  my  bed.  Most 
children  are  kindly  bounced  on  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  knees,  but  Buttons  goes  one  better 
She  sits  on  the  minister's  lap  whenever  he 
comes  to  call.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  and  hold  a  pointer  on 
your  lap  at  the  same  time? 

Buttons  is  so  aware  of  her  position  in  the 
household  that  when  a  new  baby  arrived 
she  looked  intently,  shivered  and  became 
very  ill.  ‘Then  to  make  her  life  even  more 
complicated,  our  family  was  enlarged  by  two 
kittens.  One  kind  word  to  the  kittens  makes 
Buttons  tear  from  one  end  of  the  house  to 
the  other  in  jealousy.  In  spite  of  all  this 
she  is  a  very  fine  dog. 

Now  the  moral  of  this  story  is:  if  you 
want  to  have  a  lot  of  fun,  get  a  oointer 
pup;  but  if  you  want  to  lead  a  simple, 
normal  life,  DON’T. — Barbara  Erb,  11,  Penna. 


Drawn  by  Juliet  Scheiper,  12,  New  York 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with  the  name 
and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The  address  will 
be  completed  and  the  mail  forwarded.  Un¬ 
stamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Katherine  Curran,  13;  Florence 
Fuller,  17;  Catherine  Gardener,  19;  Marie 
Winkler,  16;  Helen  Sisson,  16;  Mildred  Lewis, 
13;  Eunice  Dumas,  12;  Emilie  Baker,  15; 
Mary  Benz,  15;  Marie  Smith. 

Massachusetts:  Helen  Wheeler,  11;  Mary 
Granilen,  14;  Doris  Wheeler,  14;  Ruth 
Wheeler,  16;  Wanda  Milosh. 

Pennsylvania:  Catherine  Uttley,  12;  Bar¬ 
bara  Sensenig,  14;  Ruth  Landis,  17;  Beverly 
Reigh,  11;  Josephine  DeGrottala,  12. 

New  Jersey:  Marie  Jacobs.  15. 

Connecticut:  Aliena  Hubbard,  12. 

Ohio:  Barbara  Champlain,  14. 


Drawn  by  Mary  DePasquale,  14,  New  York 

Hello  Boys  and  Girls:  These  are  camping 
days.  Pitching  a  tent  in  a  secluded  place 
near  a  stream  is  an  Etnbition  of  many 
people.  Bacon  and  eggs  never  taste  as 
good,  and  your  freshly  caught  fish  are 
morsels  fit  for  a  king  when  done  to  a  brown 
over  your  own  fire.  Corn  roasted  in  the 
husks  in  the  coals  is  out  of  this  world. 
No  one  minds  the  lumps  one  goes  to  sleep 
on  or  the  persistent  mosquitoes.  What  would 
camping  be  without  such  excitement — like 
ants  at  a  picnic,  spun  sugar  at  a  circus  or 
hot  dogs  at  a  baseball  game. 

Tell  me,  do  many  of  you  go  fishing?  Do 
we  have  any  sailors  among  us?  Some  of, you 
live  near  lakes  or  the  seacoast.  No  sailing 
experience  to  relate?  I  see  we  are  gathering 
a  number  of  horse  lovers.  The  horse  is  a 
noble  beast  endowed  with  more  wisdom 
than  he  is  given  credit  for. 

Buttons  (Life  with  Buttons  on  this  page) 
must  be  quite  a  pup.  We’d  be  delighted  to 
hear  more  about  her.  She  appears  to  be  a 
bright  little  gal  who  requires  the  center  of 
attraction. 

I  would  especially  like  to  see  contri¬ 
butions  from  more  of  our  readers.  You  all 
like  to  read  the  “Page”  and  are  disappointed 
when  it  doesn’t  appear.  Right?  Well,  don  t 
let  a  few  carry  the  load  of  making  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  it  interesting.  Try  using 
some  of  your  pen-pal  time  for  working  out 
something  to  see  in  print.  What  you  might 
consider  not  good  enough  for  publication 
could  be  very  interesting  to  someone  else, 
so  send  it  along  anyway,  and  see  what 
happens.  Give  a  little  of  your  energy  and 
thought  to  producing  for  “Our  Page”!  Sec 
you  all  next  time.  „„„ 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  I.  N.  Y„  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  youi 
name,  age  and  State. 
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the  henyard 

T.  B.  Charles 


Handling  Infected  Flock 

We  started  out  last  Fall  with  a  small 
,  rk  of  White  Rocks,  purchased  from 

farmer  who  was  selling  out.  The 
nnllets  have  proved  to  be  excellent 
f  vers  but  have  stayed  light  in  weight. 
Several  have  lately  developed  blind¬ 
ness  TTais  Spring  a  rooster  became  too 
lame  to  walk  and  did  not  eat  and  now 
a  hen  is  lame.  Her  comb  is  red  and 
she  is  still  laying.  Another  feature  of 
most  all  that  started  ailing  was  that 
their  upper  beaks  grew  so  long  they 
had  to  be  clipped.  Is  this  flock  infected 
with  leucosis  or  coccidiosis?  Their 
feathers  on  the  abdomen  become 
messy  also.  What  would  your  answer 
be  to  this  problem?  Are  they  fit  for 
food  at  all?  As  for  starting  another 
flock  what  would  you  suggest.  We 
wanted  to  get  chicks  this  Spring  but 
were  afraid  they  might  become  in¬ 
fected.  Should  we  completely  get  rid 
of  our  present  flock,  and  after  cleaning 
<mod,  leave  the  place  this  year,  then 
start’ fresh  next  Spring?  h.  s. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

Your  birds  are  affected  with  leucosis. 
Blindness,  big  livers,  tumors  and 
paralysis  are  all  symptoms  of  this 
disease.  If  these  birds  are  killed  while 
still  in  good  flesh  and  do  not  have 
tumors,  they  will  be  all  right  for  food. 
Your  best  procedure  is  to  cull  the  old 
hens  regularly  and  remove  any  that  do 
not  appear  to  be  active  and  alert.  This 
will  save  a  lot  of  birds  before  they 
get  too  far  along  to  be  a  total  loss. 
Next,  brood  your  chicks  completely 
away  from  the  old  hens,  and  have  a 
separate  pair  of  rubbers  to  wear  only 
in  the  chick  pen.  You  should  take  care 
of  the  young  stock  and  let  someone 
else  take  care  of  the  old  stock.  If  this 
is  impractical,  then  use  the  rubbers  as 
suggested. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  raise  the 
young  stock  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  old  birds  in  the  Summer.  Then 
clean  out  all  old  birds  and  clean  and 
disinfect  the  pen,  and  put  in  the 
pullets  later  in  the  Fall. 

Home  Preservation  of  Eggs 

What  do  you  consider  is  the  best 
method  for  home  preservation  of  eggs? 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  a.  l.  c. 

A  10  per  cent  waterglass  solution  is 
still  the  most  practical  and  the  most 
certain  method  of  home  preservation 
of  eggs.  Pour  one  quart  of  liquid  water- 
glass  into  nine  quarts  of  water  that 
has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool; 
stir  well  and  pour  it  into  a  sterilized 
container,  either  earthen  or  glass. 
Place  the  clean,  fresh  eggs  in  the 
solution,  being  careful  not  to  crack 
them.  The  solution  should  completely 
cover  all  the  eggs;  if  it  does  not,  add 
more  boiled  water.  Keep  the  eggs  in 
a  cellar  or  other  cool  place.  It  is  best 
to  keep  the  container  covered  to  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation. 


How  We  Do  Our  Duck 
Dressing 

For  many  years  I  have  raised  many 
ducks  and  I  have  dressed  most  of  the 
drakes,  retaining  the  pullet  ducks  for 
layers.  Previous  to  that  time,  I  had 
tried  steaming  and  scalding  them  in 
burlap,  and,  in  fact,  anything  that  has 
been  recommended  by  many  duck 
raisers;  and  I  had  worked  out  a  fairly 
satisfactory  treatment  by  using  resin. 
Last  year  while  dressing  an  order  of 
three  dozen  ducks,  the  resin  was  ex¬ 
pended  before  I  was  through,  so  with 
the  last  five  the  resin  was  omitted, 
using  the  same  treatment  in  every  other 
respect.  This  was  satisfactory  and  sub¬ 
sequently  proved  easier  and  quicker 
than  using  resin.  One  very  important 
thing  to  remember  with  ducks  as  with 
chickens  is  not  to  attempt  to  dress  ducks 
that  are  molting  or  otherwise  not  in 
tull  feather.  As  duck’s  feathers  are 
waterproof,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
thorough  wetting  before  killing.  And 
this  is  best  done  by  grasping  the  wings 
securely  with  the  left  hand  and  sub¬ 
merging  the  bird  in  a  large  tub  which 
rbree-fourths  full  of  water,  mean¬ 
while  rubbing  the  duck  with  the  right 
rTnd-  ,  KM  immediately  and  when 
scald  in  a  smaller  tub  in 
which  the  duck  can  be  completely  sub- 
»ed,  by  holding  it  under.  When  the 
leathers  pull  easily,  remove  from  the 
f,”  water.  Start  picking  on  the  breast, 
toward  the  head.  Rub  well 
lth  the  thumbs,  using  an  up  and  down 
n  J  on  .  the  feathers,  then  in  the 

nfi30/1  direction,  thus  removing  the 
cnii  fea^ers  at  the  time  of  picking;  of 
thou’  will  require  practice.  From 
Wo  °r®ast>  extend  operations  to  the 
v/FJ,  and  ar°und  to  the  back,  leaving  the 
ci,  tail  and  neck  until  last.  If  the 
becomes  too  dry  or  hard  to  pick, 
tnKo  flMckly  into  hot  water.  If  two 
fpaJL  are  handy,  the  down  and  soft 
UtJ ts  may  be  kept  to  dry  for  home 

Mv1  S!Ve  a11  of  them. 
a .A  sales  have  been  for  fully  dressed 
lul  ■VWn  fowl.  One  thing  I  find  help- 
handling  any  poultry  is  to  re- 
b"  o?,v.body  heat  as  quickly  as  possible 
Anri  u.7,merSing  the  fowl  in  cold  water, 
u  this  is  changed  as  often  as  neces- 


The  Broiler  Business 

What  are  the  possibilities  in  the 
broiler  business?  I  have  to  keep  off 
my  feet  as  much  as  possible  and  want 
to  be  my  own  boss.  Could  I  start  and 
make  a  living  for  my  family  with  5,000 
birds?  i.  j.  s. 

Unfortunately,  you  cannot  get  off 
your  feet  by  going  into  the  broiler 
business.  It  is  a  business  that  requires 
a  lot  of  routine  work,  feeding,  hauling 
100  pound  bags  of  feed,  cleaning,  water¬ 
ing  and  other  regular  work  performed 
daily.  You  may  be  your  own  boss  in 
the  broiler  business,  but  you  also  have 
to  depend  on  hired  help  for  part  of 
your  work.  At  present  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  hire  help  that  has  any 
interest  in  anything  but  high  pay  and 
short  hours.  The  labor  situation  is 
tougher  today  than  ever  before. 

Five  thousand  broilers  is  too  small 
as  a  wholesale  enterprise  to  provide 
you  with  a  suitable  income  from  which 
to  pay  your  expenses  and  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  for  your  family.  You  might  raise 
broilers  and  kill  and  dress  them,  sell¬ 
ing  them  at  retail,  which  would  make 
it  possible  to  operate  a  smaller  busi¬ 
ness  and  still  make  a  satisfactory  liv¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  even  the  best  broiler 
growers  sometimes  lose  money  on  some 
lots  of  broilers  grown,  so  provision 
should  be  made  for  possible  adverse 
conditions,  especially  due  to  disease 
trouble  and  lack  of  experience.  Even 
if  you  had  good  luck  and  made  a  net 
of  10  cents  per  bird  at  wholesale,  which 
is  within  the  realm  of  averages  for  the 
commercial  producers,  you  would  then 
need  to  grow  about  10,000  broilers  for 
each  $1,000  of  net  profit. 


Treatment  for  Pip 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  is  known  as  the 
pip.  It  is  a  hard  scale  that  forms 
underneath  the  chicken’s  tongue.  They 
cannot  eat,  so  must  starve,  unless  this 
is  removed.  It  can  be  removed  with  a 
sharp  needle  by  loosening  and  then 
pulled  off.  The  treatment  after  should 
be  a  pinch  of  salt  under  the  tongue; 
then  feed  with  soft  gruel  for  a  couple 
of  days. 

I  meet  so  many  people  who  have 
never  heard  about  this  condition.  I  used 
to  lose  many  young  and  old  fowl  from 
it  but  not  any  more  since  using  this 
treatment.  mrs.  b.  d.  j. 

Yes,  we  are  familiar  with  pip,  and 
pleased  to  know  of  your  success  in  con¬ 
trolling  it  in  your  birds.  Your  sug¬ 
gestions,  I  am  sure,  should  be  a  help  to 
any  who  are  having  this  trouble. 

Depth  of  Chicken  House 
Foundation 

I  am  going  to  build  a  chicken  house. 
How  deep  should  the  foundation  go? 

New  York  l.  p. 

The  foundation  for  your  chicken 
house  should  go  below  the  frost  line, 
otherwise,  as  the  years  go  by,  it  will 
be  heaved  and  broken  by  frost  action. 
This  would  vary  in  different  locations 
usually  from  two  and  one-half  to  three 
feet. 


sary,  dropping  the  fowl,  as  drawn,  into 
a  separate  tub  from  those  not  yet 
drawn.  Do  not  soak,  after  drawing, 
more  than  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  hour,  as  longer  will  spoil  the  flavor. 
After  draining,  the  duck  will  keep 
better  if  dried  inside  with  a  soft  cloth. 
If  it  is  to  be  kept  in  a  refrigerator  over 
night  before  delivery,  cover  lightly  with 
a  soft  cloth  to  preserve  a  fresh  appear¬ 
ance.  I  have  a  list  of  customers  who  are 
my  steady  buyers,  and  I  drop  them  a 
card  that  I  will  have  duck  available 
on  a  certain  day,  and  if  they  wish  any 
to  call  me  up  before  the  time.  I  always 
tell  them  just  what  day  I  am  going  to 
dress  their  order.  Some  of  my  customers 
have  a  yearly  standing  order  for  cer¬ 
tain  dates,  but  in  the  meantime  I  drop 
them  a  card  to  make  sure  that  they 
want  the  same  as  they  last  had  in  size 


and  weight.  a.  s. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H,  D. 

Stuart  .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 


Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 

Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull _ 3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 


Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys 

G.  T,  Klein . 2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea . 2.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . 2.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson . 2.25 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


*Dr.  Salsbury's  ROTA-CAPS  Remove 
Large  Roundworms  &  Intestinal  Capillaria 
Worms  with  Gentle  Action,  due  to  ROTAMENE 


No  Serious  Egg  Loss 


•  Heavy  infestations  of  large 
roundworms  and  intestinal  capil¬ 
laria  worms  can  set  back  your 
birds,  cost  you  money. 

Remove  these  worms  easily,  eco¬ 
nomically  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Rota-Caps,  without  serious  egg 
loss.  That’s  because  only  Rota- 
Caps  contain  Rotamine.  Gentle, 
efficient  action  is  easier  on  the 
birds. 

Individual  Treatment 
Preferred  5  to  1 


If  you  prefer  Flock  Treatment 
Get  Dr.  Salsbury’s  AVI-TON 

Removes  large  roundworms  and 
cecal  worms.  Contains  Phenothi- 
azine.  Popular  for  convenient, 
efficient  action.  Just  mix  in  wet 
or  dry  mash — job’s  done. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 

Whenever  you  need  help,  ask  for 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  poultry  medicines, 
fumigants,  disinfectants,  vaccines, 
and  bacterins. 


BUY  AT  DEALERS  DISPLAYING 
THIS  SERVICE  EMBLEM 


When  you  “Rota-Cap”  your  flock, 
each  bird  gets  proper  dosage. 
EASY  to  do.  And  Rota-Caps  re¬ 
move  damaging  intestinal  capil¬ 
laria  worms  many  other  treat¬ 
ments  don’t  get.  Preferred  by 
poultry  raisers,  5  to  1. 

Don’t  risk  needless  feed  and  egg 
losses  or  harsher  treatments. 
Give  your  birds  dependable  Rota- 
Caps.  Get  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Rota-Caps  at  hatcheries,  drug,  or 
feed  stores,  now. 


s/uwoie  -  rwrpose 

DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINI 

1.  STIMULATES  GROWTH  in  Young  Bird 
(2  tablets  per  gallon)  2.  Prevents  spread  o 
CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS  (8  tablets  per  gallon 
Give  your  flock  these  unusual  tonic  benefit 
of  REN-O-SAL  now.  Praised  by  thousands 


Easy  to  use 

Drop  handy  tablets  into 
drinking  water;  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Test-proved  with 
customary  feeds. 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 
IN  COUNTRY  THIS  YEAR 


Babcock’s  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New  York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the  country  at  the  end 
of  April  with  2380  eggs,  2563.95  points. 
We  also  led  all  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Pennsylvania  test  with  2225  eggs,  2199.90 
points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon 
the  farm  that  produced  the  all-time 
world’s  record  pen  of  all  breeds  —  4057 
eggs,  4336.25  points  —  and  that  has  bred 
other  winners  in  the  past. 

CHAMPION  BLOODLINES 
Made  Available  to  You 
We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  you  in 
every  White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase 
from  us.  Get  top  egg  profits  from  a 
championship  strain  —  order  today  while 
our  chick  supply  lasts!  Entire  breeding 
program  described  in  our  new  catalog  — 
write  for  it! 

Also:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Red-Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross. 


POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  3R. ITHACA  H  Y 


BABCOCK 


READY  MADEHutTKAIIYto  LAYSOQH 

6WK5.  Almost  com-(\/ J  46,8  wks.or  3ft  mo* 
OLD  plefely  Brooded  \£S  old-FLOOR'BROGDED 

Capons  scarce.  In  great  de-  by  experts.  Fewer  hens  on 
mand,  paying  BIG!  CV  U.S.  farms  than  in  years — 
Started  Capons  cost  about  Save  weeks  or  months,  sell 
same  as  day-old  turkeys,  eggs  high  while  scarce.  Save 
much  easier  to  raise,  grow  expense,  loss,  labor.  Care- 
right  along  with  your  pul-  ful  selection  fancy,  vigorous, 
lets.  Net  several  dollars  high  production  bred  start- 
clear  per  bird.  ed  pullets. 

Day-Old  Chicks  Also!  Free  Catalog. 
CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  INC. 

716-D  Burnside  Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 


■5&ULSH  FARM/  CHICK/G3 


Ail  Breeders  carefully  culled  & ' 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe 
Shipments  Mon.&Thurs. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. — Postage  Pd. 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anc . 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks _ 

R.  I.  Reds  or  Red-Rocks  Sex  Link 
New  Hampshires  or  Rock  Reds. . . 

White  or  Black  Giants . 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A 

White  or  Black  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires. 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa 


arrival 

guaranteed. 

Unsexed  Pits, 

Ckl9 

100 

100 

100 

$10.00  $20.00 

$3.00 

11.00 

20.00 

4.00 

15.00 

18.00 

12.00 

;  15.00 

18.00' 

12.00 

15.00 

18.00 

12.00 

18.00 

20.00 

20.001 

MATINGS 

15.00 

23.00 

5.00 

18.00 

23.00 

15.00 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  bocks  CROSS 

Write  fw  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


UNNYBROOK 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum 
Clean 

BABY  CHICKS 


SEXED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 


A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  E.  M. 


STARTED  CHICKS 


AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now 
ready.  Also  Capons. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prioes. 


SUNNYBROOK 


It’s  the  extra  production  in  layers  that  counts  .  .  . 
and  Warren  Beds  have  plenty  of  that;  they’re 
products  of  a  breeding  code  more  exacting  than 
R.O.P.  They  show  it,  too!  Year  aftdt  year,  you 
find  them  among  the  top-flight  performers  at 
official  laying  contests  all  over  the  country.  What's 
more,  thousands  of  Warren  customers  voluntarily 
testify  to  this  top-flight  performance  in  their  own 
pens.  The  whole  story  is  in  Warren’s  big  catalog 
.  .  write  for  it  today! 

Latest  Reports  from  Current  Contests 


Texas  (8th  Month)  First  &  Third  High  Pens,  all 
breeds.  Five  out  of  six  High  Hens,  all  breeds. 
Missouri  (7th  Month)  High  Red  Pen:  1859  eggs, 
2001.50  points. 

Storrs  (34th  Week)  2nd  High  Pen,  all  breeds: 
2576  eggs,  2726  points. 

Massachusetts  State  Award 
For  the  16th  consecutive  year,  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  awarded  its  contract  for  approximately 
33,000  chicks  to  J.  J.  Warren.  Flock  managers  at 
the  various  State  institutions  continue  to  express 
their  full  approval  of  Warren  Reds’  blood, 
breeding  and  quality. 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.  •  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 


Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Priee  List 

J  .  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Matt. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


A. HOWARD  FIN  CAR,  Owner. 

BOX  H  —  PHONE  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


TO  LM  AN  ’  S  p^&Juth  R  O  C  KS 
BABY  CHICKS  $15  per  100 

“SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS” 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Priee. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F . ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


RANGE  GROWN  PULLETS 

Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds  and  N.  H.  Reds  laying.  Cash 
in  on  high  egg  prices.  Also  White  Rocks.  Rcady- 
to-lay.  April  and  May  R.  I.  Reds.  Circular  and  prices. 

LOVELL  GORDON  -  FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  distinctive  type  of  Production  Bred  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES  that  combines  heavy,  fast  ma¬ 
turing  meat  qualities  with  high  egg  production. 

ONE  BREED  —  ONE  QUALITY  —  THE  BEST 
Every  Chick  from  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm  by 
THE  CREAM  OF  18,000  BREEDERS 
MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  &  U.S.  APPROVED 
Write  today  for  colorful  32  page  catalog! 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  East  Pepperell  7,  Mass. 


white  DFRicnn  cumins 

Big  Profits.  Easily  Raised.  Rapid  Growth. 
Chicks  Eggs  Breeding  Stock.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM 
DEPT.  A-3,  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


DUCKLINGS 

Less  than 

DRIFTING  DUCK 


W.  Pekins  $22.00-100 
Giant  Pekins  $24.00-100 
W.  Runners  $20.00-100 
Hens  $25.  Drakes  $18. 
100,  add  2c  per  duckling. 

FARM,  Dept.  R,  DRIFTING,  PA. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings,  I00-$24.00.  50-$I2.50.  100%  live  delivery. 
“Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


nvTvr  White  Pekins  fiwww  17  Bd.  Rock  &  N.H. 

IIIIX  $22.00  per  100  fl  HIX  Per 

$12.00  per  50  $8.50  per  50 

Started  Turkeys  6-10  weeks.  Must  be  called  for. 

Hillpot  Farm,  Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Telephone:  29 


YOUNG  CHINESE  Also  TOULOUSE  GEEESE  $5.00 
GATES,  HICKSV1LLE,  NEW  YORK 


While  MESCOVY  PgddtagsISiSSJlffg 

- DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100 - 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


—TOULOUSE  GEESE,  GOSLINGS.  BREEDERS— 
WILLIAM  LECKIE,  WANTAGH,  NEW  YORK 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

UNDERWRITERS’  MASTER  LABEL  SERVICE 
Manufacturers  and  Installers 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

RHEA  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO., 

1402  Greenwood  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BLIZZARD 


TffC  CHOICE  FROM  EVERY  ANGLE  / 

Saves  Time  and  Labor — handles  any  crop — 
elevates  anywhere  at  any  angle.  Blizzard’s 
many  exclusive  features  mean 
simple,  trouble-free  operation. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  Grass 
Silage  booklet. 

BLIZZARD  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohii 


“  PLANTING 
FRUIT  GARDEN  ” 

Send  for  illustrated,  authoritative  booklet  on 
how  to  plan,  plant  and  care  for  fruit  trees  and 
berry  plants. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

INFORMATION  DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7x9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Christie's  NCW  HAMPSHIRES 

JfSttSr-  SPIZZERINKTUM 


(Trade-Name  Reg.  XJ.  8.  Pat.  Off.) 

RARIN’  TO  GROW ! 

jjGet  off  to  a  fast  start  in  the  race 
for  fall  and  winter  profits  —  buy 
SPIZZERINKTUM  chicks  now.  They’re 
“rarin'  to  grow".  .  .and  your  profits 

_ will  grow,  too!  Write  today  for 

literature  and  prices. 

New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air,  Express  and  Parcel  Post 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Bred 
quick 
livability, 
every  week.  Write 
for  prices,. 


KERR 

CHICKERIES 

v 

Frenchtown,  N.J, 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

OHLS  BIG- VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  -  SEX  -  LINKS 

All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big 
egg  production.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Summer  delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

8,000  W'h.  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H.  Reds  As  Sex-Links. 
April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  ranga  Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop..  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshire  Reds.  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R.  OAKMONT,  PA. 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $9985 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS 


Sturdy  attractive  range  shel¬ 
ters,  fully  built  and  painted. 
Assemble  in  half  an  hour. 
Our  price  is  below  your  cost 
to  build  your  own  shelters. 
Save  feed  and  raise  better 
pullets  on  range.  Shipped  in 
flat  sections.  Shipping  weight 
230  lbs.  Also  feeders,  scoops,  etc.  Free  literature. 

BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE.,  -  WARREN,  OHIO 


Turkey  Growers  Field  Day 

Representatives  from  most  of  the 
New  England  States,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  upstate  New  York, 
and  from  as  far  away  as  Kentucky, 
were  on  hand  at  the  Regional  Turkey 
Growers  Field  Day  recently  held  at 
McDonald  Farms,  Port  Jefferson  Sta¬ 
tion,  L.  I.  The  “radiant  heated”  brooder 
houses  were  the  subject  of  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  two  200  feet  by  30  feet 
buildings  with  a  capacity  of  14,000 
poults  are  heated  from  a  boiler  located 
in  a  small  building  between  the  two 
brooder  houses.  The  65-acre  ladino 
clover  range  was  at  its  peak  in  its  feed 
capacity.  Mr.  Douglass,  the  farm 
manager,  explained  his  system  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  feeders  a  short  distance  each 
day  to  insure  a  rotation  of  the  poults 
around  the  range. 

The  theme  of  the  afternoon  panel 
discussion  led  by  Prof.  E.  Y.  Smith  was 
“The  Turkey  is  More  Than  a  Holiday 
Bird.”  Included  in  the  panel  were  Mrs. 
Dudgeon,  of  the  Cornell  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  College;  S.  W.  Hamilton,  Beacon 
Milling  Company  at  Cayuga,  N.  Y.; 
George  Shellinger,  Sag  Harbor;  W.  W. 
Stanton,  Naples,  N.  Y.;  Peter  Zorn, 
Bethpage;  Arnold  Weil,  Clifton  Corners; 
and  William  Miller,  Colden, 

At  the  evening  meeting  Dr,  L.  L. 
Scott,  Cornell  turkey  research  worker, 
discussed  the  feeding  experiments 
which  he  has  been  conducting  with 
purified  rations  on  turkeys.  By  adding 
folic  acid  at  a  rate  of  100  mg.  to  100 
grams  of  rations  plus  dried  brewers 
yeast,  he  obtained  weights  of  576  grams 
on  poults  at  four  weeks  of  age  as  com¬ 
pared  with  412  grams  for  the  same  age 
poults  fed  a  commercial  turkey  ration. 

The  second  day  of  the  meeting  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  tours,  one  of  the 
McDonald  Farms,  and  the  second  at 
various  farms,  conducted  by  Julian  M. 
Wright,  Suffolk  County  Farm  Bureau. 
The  principal  stop  was  at  the  Crescent 
Duck  Farm  in  Aquebogue,  owned  by 
Harry  F.  Corwin  and  Son  and  produc¬ 
ing  annually  about  200,000  ducklings. 
The  group  was  particularly  interested 
in  Mr.  Corwin’s  one-man  pellet  feed¬ 
ing  operation,  which  includes  a  dinky 
engine  and  feed  carrier  capable  of 
holding  three  tons  of  feed  and  a  track 
system  which  carries  the  one-man  feed 
carrier  through  every  building  on  the 
farm.  Another  stop  was  at  the  new 
quick  freezing  plant  of  the  Long  Island 
Duck  Packing  Corp.  This  company  buys 
New  York  dressed  ducks,  eviscerates 
them,  quick  freezes  them  in  machines, 
and  stores  them  at  20  degrees  for 
future  shipment.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  at  the  present  time  is  about  5,000 
birds  per  day.  j.  m.  w. 

New  York 


New  Hampshire  Club  to 
Meet  August  13 

The  directors  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Club  of  America,  of  which  Henry  S. 
Twichell,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  is  president, 
have  voted  to  hold  a  New  Hampshire 
Club  Field  Day  at  the  Field  House, 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham, 
on  August  13.  This  will  be  the  first 
meeting  of  the  club  since  1934  when 
the  club  was  organized  at  Bow,  N.  H. 

Breeders  and  judges  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  present 
status  of  the  breed  and  to  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  that  may  help  the  breed  to  pros¬ 
per  to  best  advantage  in  the  future.  The 
poultry  judges  who  helped  to  select  the 
original  sample  birds  used  in  the 
creation  of  the  standards  for  the  breed 
at  the  Bow  meeting  have  been  asked 
to  attend.  These  judges  are  Paul  Ives, 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Morris  Delano, 
Dedham,  Mass.;  Arthur  O.  Schilling, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Potato  Field  Day  Aug.  7 

This  year  the  Annual  Field  Day  of 
the  Empire  State  Potato  Club  will  be 
held  at  Clark  Seed  Farms,  Frank  L. 
Clark,  owner,  at  Richford,  Tioga 
County,  N.  Y,  on  August  7.  The  pro¬ 
gram,  starting  at  9  A.  M.,  includes 
demonstrations  of  plowing,  weed  and 
vine  killing,  digging,  harvesting,  stone 
picking,  spraying,  dusting  by  airplane 
and  helicopter,  construction  of  diver¬ 
sion  ditches,  and  other  current  topics. 

A.  R.  Blanchard,  of  the  Tioga  County 
Farm  Bureau,  is  general  chairman  of 
the  Field  Day  Committee.  Officers  of 
the  Club  are:  pres.,  Harold  J.  Evans, 
Georgetown;  vice-pr.es.,  Favor  Smith, 
Lake  Placid  Club:  and  secy-treas., 
Morris  Butts,  Sodus.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Field  Day  L.  M.  Hardison, 
Sales  Manager  of  Clark  Seed  Farms, 
extends  an  invitation  to  all  growers 
and  interested  persons  to  inspect  the 
farm  during  annual  visitors’  week  from 
August  3  to  August  9. 


Apple  Assn.  Meeting 

The  International  Apple  Association 
is  holding  its  convention  this  year  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Mich., 
August  11-14.  An  interesting  program 
has  been  arranged  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey,  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Horticulture,  Michigan 
State  College  and  Horticultural  Editor 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

There  will  be  several  growers’ 
forums  on  currently  important  fruit 
topics  under  the  direction  of  Drs. 
Tukey,  George  D.  Scarseth,  J.  T. 
Bregger,  J.  R.  Magness,  C.  O.  Bratley, 
H.  D.  Hottman,  and  W.  H.  Tisdale. 


August  2,  1947 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT  pTr 

WANTED:  Acreage,  fertile  level  tillable  1 

woodlot ;  near  village,  or  with  or  without  buiHuand 
BOX  5531,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ DUUdings, 

WANTED  to  buy  within  40  miles  New  YvTTYrr- 
in  New  Jersey  or  Westchester,  one  to  throo  . 
Give  all  details.  BOX  5526,  Rural  New-Ynr£L  acre?' 

DAIRY  Poultry  and  Summer  boarder  farm  vrithYTT 
crops  and  equipment;  income  $1,000  per 
Price  $22,000.  Walter  P.  Dudley.  Deep  River 

OLD  house,  five  rooms,  electricity,  shower,  eariiZ~T~ 
acres,  macadam  highway;  $4,500.  o  s 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2<Mft  nSeD' 

220  ACRE  farm,  considered  one  of  best  Tn~7r~ 
munity,  coast-coast,  also  north-south  bus  fff 
school  bus,  trucks  get  eggs  milk,  beef  Two  Sf’ 
county  seat.  %  mile  store.  House,  seven 'rooms  bath 
also  large  house  can  use  single,  double  bath 
Two  44-ft.  polished  tile  silos,'  large  'basement^S' 
steel  roof,  matched  siding,  90-ft.  ell,  concrete  <£ 
through,  double  windows,  16-ft.  stucco  office,  modern 
milk  house,  running  water,  electricity,  natural  Ti 
barn,  houses  and  office;  price  half  cost  build  IW 
resonable  down  payment.  Immediate  possession ■ 

50  acre  farm,  mile  from  Boro  two  basement 

WeUsboro*  iT  eIeCtriclty’  Cly'de  Vanderhoot! 


HOMESTEAD  farm,  U.  S.  11,  HO  acres,  60  tract™, 

tilled,  mostly  river  flats,  modern  seven  room 
house,  large  basement  barn,  fully  equipped,  pure  bred 
Holstein  dairy,  buildings  and  land  up  in  shane 
over  50  years  in  same  family;  priced  to  sell  on  ar* 
count  of  sickness.  Near  town  and  bus  service  C  n 
Wagar.  Broker,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.  '  u‘ 


WOODBURY,  Connecticut ;  160  acres  Very  hiTh 

^elevation.  Spring’  brook’  nerbert  Wells,  Southbury, 


NORTHERN  Pennsylvania  farm,  157 

house,  electricity,  cement  basement,  barn  for  », 
cows,  two  poultry  houses,  turkey  house,  granary 
garage.  Price  $3,000,  half  cash,  balance  easy  For 
further  details  and  catalog,  Pennsylvania,  New'  York 
and  Maryland  farms,  write  Calaway  Realty,  Chester- 
town,  Md. 


FARM  and  woodland:  70  acres,  eight  under  culti" 
ration,  large  trees,  good  soil,  long  road  frontage" 
three  miles  Manorville  Station;  price  S5  non’ 
Palmer,  Box  55,  owner,  Manorville,  N.  Y 


LARGE  2(4  story,  13  room  frame  building  with 
large  store,  bath,  gas,  electricity,  telephone;  suit¬ 
able  combined  grocer,  butcher,  rural  route  or  two 
family  or  rooming;  good  commuting,  immediate  occu- 
pancy  at  Manorville  Station,  Box  55,  owner  Price 
$5,000;  Manorville,  N,  Y.  C9 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  'cases 
kept  confidential. 


NURSING  home  in  Rockland  County.  Rates  from  $150 
monthly.  BOX  5309,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  hoard  and  room  for  semi-invalids  and 

elderly  people  in  home  of  registered  nurse  Rates 
$25  to  $40  per  week.  BOX  5495,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  home  wanted  for  12-year  old  boy,  allergic  to 

salt  water  air.  Physically  perfect,  affectionate 
polite,  good  habits.  Has  made  fifth  grade  in  country 
school.  $125  monthly  for  right  home;  within  75  miles 
from  New  Y'ork.  Please  furnish  full  details,  Paul 
Hedrick.  15  Greystone  Bd.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


WILL  board  retired  gentleman,  pensioner  Modern 

country  home,  good  meals  and  garage  for  a  car 
reasonable.  BOX  123.  R.  D.  1.  Far  Hills.  N  J 


WANTED:  Boarders.  Elderly  people  or  pensioners; 

year  around  country  home;  Catskill  Mts.  100  N.  y' 
BOX  5514,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARE  to  share  large  farm  home'/  1-2  rooms;  nice 

living.  BOX  5503,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY :  Guaranteed  eastern  United  States  honey. 

Regular  Gibson  quality  pure  clover  or  wildflower. 
5  lbs.  $2.85.  Postage  prepaid  to  3rd  zone,  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 

maple  sugar  $5.  Bert  Prescott.  Essex  Junction,  Yt. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  cream  made  from  fancy  syrup. 

It  spreads  like  butter,  $1.50  lb.  postage  paid.  Bert 
Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 


Frozen  :  Pitted  sour  cherries.  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 

sugar  $6.75.  Strawberries,  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6 
lbs.  sugar  $12.50.  Red  raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar  $10.15.  Black  raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar  $12.50.  Sliced  pie  apples,  23  lbs.  fruit,  2 
lbs.  sugar  $4.75.  Blueberries  30  lbs.  syrup  pack  $9.75. 
Peach  halves,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack  $4.75.  All  charges 
prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  money  order.  Thelm- 
Ott  Farms.  Box  R,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


AVEliY"S  golden  wildflower  honey  contains  no  buck¬ 
wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.50; 
10  lbs.  $4,75  prepaid.  H,  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N,  Y. 


NEW  crop  clover  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.35;  10  lbs.  $4.50 
postpaid  third  zone.  30  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B,  Coble- 
skill.  Bill  Sossei.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  delicacies:  Cooked  ready  to  slice  baked 
Smithfield  hams,  8-16  pounds,  $1.75  lb.  Delicious 
smoked  turkeys,  10-16  pounds,  $1.50  lb.  Express  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Harvey’s  Inc.,  Bowie 
2,  Maryland. 


FRESH  eggs  by  mail.  Simms,  Warwick,  N,  Y, 

GRAPEFRUITS  are  $4.10  bushel,  prepaid.  James 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida.  


FRESH  frozen  fruits:  Select  quality,  strawberries, 
cherries,  prunes,  30  lb.  cans  by  express  for  can¬ 
ning  or  your  freezer.  Write  for  quotations.  Wayne 
Fruit  Farms,  Sodus,  N.  Y.  


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION  hay  consumers!  Order  your  field  baled 

hay  early  and  save  handling  expenses.  Inspection 
allowed  upon  delivery.  J.  W.  Christman,  B.  D.  4, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Tel.  47-282. 


FOR  Sale:  Nine  Jamesway  incubator  and  hatching 

units;  2,940  egg  capacity  in  A-l  condition.  Sunny¬ 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  504. 


FOR  Sale:  Standard  bee  supers  $3.50;  inspected,  no 

disease.  Dadants  wired  foundation  8%xl6%  l*Yi 
lb.  box  $13.  Floyd  Blackman,  Rockdale,  N.  Y.  . 


CAPE  Cod  windmills,  $1.00 ;  add  a  touch  of  Cape 
Cod  to  your  home.  Fred  Elwell,  Kingston, 


WANTED:  Belsaw  Gang  Edger.  Give  full  details 

first  letter.  Charles  Harrison,  R.  TV  1.  Oxford,  ft.  *1 


FOR  Sale:  Machinery,  old  1815  grist  mill,  pulleys, 

shafts,  etc.  II.  J.  Benchoff,  Woodstock,  la.  — . 
WANTED :  Corn  picker,  corn  binder,  pick  up  kailer, 
grain  drill  and  tractor.  BOX  5504,  Rural  Be' 
Yorker. _ _  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  A  Hammer  mill  for  grinding  grain  and 

feed.  Send  description.  Westwood  Quail  Farm,  “ 

Canton  St,,  Dedham,  Mass. _ _ _ — — — ; 

FOR  Sale:  Large  power  lawn  mower,  perfect  f°r 
estate  or  club.  Will  Radtke,  Dover,  N.  J.  — - 
TO  be  sold  together:  4x14  Leader  evaporator,  1,4^ 
buckets,  spouts,  covers,  gather  and  three  coimc 
tanks.  Vincent  F.  Palmer,  R.  F.  D.  2,  So.  Bo>a 

Yt.  Telephone  21-13. _ _____ _ — -rri 

FOR  Sale:  Large  size  Way  land  apple  grader.  I  J 
grade  1.000  to  1,200  bushels  per  day.  Go™ 

dition.  Write  BOX  395,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. _ — 

WILL  buy  cuckoo  clocks,  grandfather  clocks,  or  swap 
for  what  you  want.  Landlady,  5  Lancaster  ou, 
Albany,  N.  Y. - - -  - - 

USED  car  wanted  in  good  mechanical  conditio  . 

BOX  5529,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Locust  posts,  1,500  eight  foot  Iffm. 

Lawrence  Haight,  Barker,  N.  Y.  Phone :JlaAgLi^ 
BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  queens  $1.40  each,  no 
C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  ^ 

NEW  1947  Standard  Twin  five  horsepower 

tractor,  power  takeoff,  plow,  discs,  tooT  ro|imont, 
cultivators  $580.  Erne,  Larchmont  Acres,  Larw 

New  York.  _ _ _ — — rST 

GOOD  Thor  washing  machine  for  sale,  ^ 

Marcus,  860  East  15th  St.,  Brooklyn,  «• 

ES  2-2077. -  - - rr-T'Sik 

FOR  Sale:  No.  2  International  field  ensi  ag  jj0j 

vester,  brand  new.  Benj.  A.  McuUire, 

329,  Toms  River.  N..L_ - n-rTtodT^ 

FOR  Sale:  12  laying  cages,  capacity  b#  “  NViUoW 
One  vear  old.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
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Salt  in  Poultry  Feeding 

In  no  field  of  agriculture  has  more 

rogress  been  made  in  recent  years 
Phan  in  poultry  feeding  and  nutrition. 
Ac  the  discoveries  of  nutritional  work¬ 
ers  and  feed  manufacturers  during  the 
nast  30  or  40  years  were  made  known 
Pnd  put  int0  Practice  by  progressive 
noultrymen,  the  average  production  per 
hen  began  to  climb  and  is  still  rising. 
The  new  understanding  of  nutritional 
requirements  has  overturned  many  of 
the  beliefs  and  theories  of  the  past. 
For  instance,  it  is  now  known  that  the 
kind  of  protein  in  a  ration  may  be 
fully  as  important  as  the  amount  of 
this  nutrient.  Likewise  a  lack  of  any 
of  the  essential  minerals  or  vitamins 
mav  be  more  injurious  than  a  scanty 
supply  of  feed. 

The  modern  version  of  the  jungle 
fowl  contributes  much  to  our  twentieth 
century  living.  The  chicken  of  today  is 
a  virtual  egg  machine;  some  shell  out 
300  eggs  yearly.  The  efficiency  of  this 
bird  is  the  reward  of  many  years  of 
persistent  trial  and  error.  Her  rations 
are  balanced  as  to  proteins,  carbohy¬ 
drates,  fats,  vitamins  and  minerals, 
with  as  much  precision  as  the  meals 
from  a  hospital  diet  kitchen. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  minerals 
are  necessary  for  the  health  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  even  for  life  itself.  A  lack  of 
salt  is  often  to  blame  for  periodic 
wholesale  waves  of  death  among 
game  animals  and  birds.  In  some  such 
instances  a  malady  characterized  by 
degeneration  of  the  liver  has  swept 
away  all  the  species,  from  grouse  to 
wild  rabbits,  in  cycles  of  varying 
lengths.  Just  before  a  fatal  outbreak, 
signs  of  salt  starvation  have  been 
noticed  by  observers.  In  the  case  of 
wild  rabbits,  so  acute  is  their  hunger 
for  anything  salty  that  they  lick  or 
gnaw  at  any  object  that  has  been 
touched  by  sweaty  hands,  and  will  even 
chew  up  discarded  boots.  With  do¬ 
mesticated  fowl  the  need  for  a  moderate 
amount  of  salt  is  equally  important, 
that  is,  one  pound  of  fine  salt  in  every 
100  pounds  of  mash.  Excessive  salt  feed¬ 
ing,  on  the  other  hand  is  not  advisable. 
The  value  of  salt  in  making  feed  most 
productive  was  demonstrated  in  tests 
with  young  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns  by  the  Division  of 
Animal  Nutrition,  University  of  Illinois, 
whose  report  states  that  the  growth 
data  on  the  chicks  show  a  striking 
difference  between  birds  getting  salt 
and  those  not  getting  salt.  For  the  12 
weeks  of  the  experiment,  the  salt 
chicks  gained  55  per  cent  faster  than 
the  control  chicks,  each  pair  of  chicks 
showing  a  distinct  difference  in  this 
respect.  The  average  amount  of  food 
required  per  gram  of  grain  was  4.5 
grams  for  the  salt  chicks,  and  6.9  grams 
for  the  control  chicks  getting  no  added 
salt.  The  growth  data  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  afford  a  striking  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  the  utilization  of  food 
energy  by  growing  poultry  may  be 
greatly  impaired  by  an  improper  bal¬ 
ance  among  indispensable  dietary 
factors.  The  addition  of  one  per  cent 
salt  evidently  improved  the  utilization 
of  available  energy,  in  the  feed.  These 
tests  show  a  saving  of  almost  35  per 
cent  in  feed  due  to  salt,  a  matter  not 
to  be  overlooked  since  feed  represents 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
raising  chickens.  Salt  is  additionally 
important  for  young  birds,  since  for 
development  the  growing  chick  needs 
to  get  the  utmost  amount  of  nutrients 
trom  its  feed.  In  the  Illinois  tests  as 
much  as  eight  per  cent  salt  was  added 
to  the  feed  and  the  chickens  grew 
normally  without  injurious  effect,  but 
this  excessive  percentage  was  of  no 
greater  advantage  than  one  per  cent 
salt;  in  fact  at  the  laying  stage,  large 
aia?unts  of  salt  tend  to  soil  the  eggs. 
,,  ■‘■“e .  value  of  salt  lies  in  the  fact 
.  d  supplies  both  sodium  and 
m  25lne’  €^ements  that  are  lacking  in 
most  natural  feeds.  The  Department 
ro  Potuljry  Husbandry  at  Cornell  has 
reported  tests  where  groups  of  chicks 
ot  receiving  salt  were  characterized 
J  §00j  growth,  inefficient  utilization 
jj  ■to°d,  increased  susceptibility  to 
,,:vease>  and  retarded  sexual  maturity; 
law n  tde  •  absence  of  salt  from  the 
if1,1?®  ration  caused  a  marked  re- 
and  0rL  ln  t'he  rate  egg  production, 
whe,re  the  size  of  the  eggs  also 
the  hens  lost  weight  and 
ct™  • ped  cannibalistic  traits.  As  to 
Sfpmif  cannibalism-  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
thl  lci“ture  recommends  an  increase  in 
thro* S  j  content  of  the  diet  for  two  or 
fer)ee,  days.  If  an  all-mash  diet  is  being 
but  if  ?  per  cent  of  salt  is  suggested; 
fed  *  b°tn  mash  and  grain  are  being 
thp’  per  cent  of  salt  is  needed  in 
obtau!3?'  Penalty  the  desired  effect  is 
salt  \ned  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
caspc-1S-padde(*  to  the  diet,  but  in  some 
evt-t  11  ,may  be  necessary  to  feed  the 
p  ^  salt  for  two  or  three  days. 

have  i/^’  and  ln  *act  aH  livestock, 
tritiona?  of  expressing  their  nu- 

by  m^vde!?res  or  needs  other  than 
sbowirfi11  jst  lng  abnormalities  or  by 
fiierefnro  d®creased  efficiency.  A  step, 
level  q  °r^  in  the  attainment  of  high 
hatchaKu;+  gr°wth,  productivity,  and 
is  onp  dlllty  ,1S  to  make  sure  that  there 
of  of  salt  in  each  100  pounds 

salt  lessening  of  this  quantity  of 

terminpa  be  made  only  when  it  is  de- 
sis  tw*LS  a  result  of  chemical  analy- 
furni^t  the  difference  in  salt  is  being 
by  s‘  by  the  other  carriers  of  salt, 
meal  teeds  as  meat  scrap  and  fish 

E.  B.  T. 


IT’S  EGGS  PER  BAG 
OF  FEED  THAT  COUNT 


IVAen  you  Buy  Puma  you  B(/y  EGGS  ( 


TOP  FEED  MAKES  EXTRA  EGGS 


...STEPS  UP  PROFITS! 


Your  profits  come  from  eggs.  And  almost 
always  the  feed  that  makes  you  the  most  eggs 
also  makes  the  most  profit.  It’s  easy  to  see  why. 
12  hens  will  eat  about  a  bag  of  Layena  (com¬ 
plete  feed)  a  month.  If  each  hen  lays  only  one 
extra  egg  a  month,  then  for  each  bag  of  Layena 
used,  you  will  get  one  dozen  extra  eggs  worth 
at  least  40^.  Thus  your  bag  of  Layena  is  worth 
at  least  40j£  more  than  a  feed  that  does  not 
make  the  extra  eggs. 

Now  check  on  the  table  how  much  extra 
your  feed  is  worth  when  hens  lay  two,  three 
or  four  extra  eggs  a  month,  with  eggs  valued 
at  40^  a  dozen: 


EXTRA  EGGS  PER 

EXTRA  VALUE  OF 

HEN  PER  MONTH 

100  LBS.  LAYENA 

1 

$0.40 

2 

.80 

3 

1.20 

4 

1.60 

Take  good  hens  that  are  fed  good  feed.  If  you  can 
get  them  to  eat  more  of  it,  they’ll  almost  always  lay 
more  eggs  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  The  easiest  way 
to  do  this  is  with  Purina  Layena  Checkers  sprinkled 
on  the  mash  once  or  twice  a  day.  Just  3  lbs.  per  100 
hens  contain  enough  egg  making  material  for  20 
extra  eggs  per  day. 

Whatever  feed  you  use,  it’s  profitable  to  teed  Layena 
Checkers  on  the  mash  to  help  get  extra  eggs. 


SEE  YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  FOR  ALL  YOUR  LAYING  HOUSE  NEEDS 


WORMER 

AND 

APPETIZER 


T 

I 

J  POULTRY 
HOUSE 
SPRAY 


SPACE 

SAVER 


HOLDS  3  GALLONS 


i 

i 

I 


STRONG  WIRE 


PURINA 

PURINA 

PURINA 

PURINA 

PURINA 

CHEK-R-TON 

INSECT  OIL 

FEEDERS 

WATERERS  | 

EGG  BASKETS  V- 

Just  tap  Black  Leaf  40  an 
.roosts  and  smear.  Fumes 
kill  chicken-ike  and  fea¬ 
ther-mites. 

THE  CAP-BRUSH  APPUCATOR 

supplied  with  each  small  package 
of  Black  Leaf  40.  makes  a  little  go 
®  Jong  way.  Quick,  easy,  effective. 

J  ditto p  along  roosts  and  then  smear 
drops  faro  a  continuous  line.  Buy 
only  in  factory-sealed,  containers 
t&insure  full  strength. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 

CHEMICAL  CORPORATIONS 
lncQrpora!e4,Lau!*vilfo  2/Kys 


SHIP  LlTe  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  New  York’s 
.^estiive  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  lnitrue* 
i#»Aui°n»  *rree  h°lJday  calendar. 

—  KnR*KAyR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


CHAMBmtm 

WjmBJMRCD 

BOCKS 


EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES 


Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  8t..  New  York 


ORDER  FALL  CHICKS  NOW 

and  be  in  position  to  produce 
egg  this  winter.  With  fewer  lay¬ 
ers  on  farms  than  for  4  years, 
prices  are  sure  to  be  up.  You 
can  be  sure  that  Chamberlin 
Barred  Bocks  will  give  efficient 
production.  Backed  by  22  years 
breeding  and  5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Straight  run  or  sexed  chicks.  Order  Now.  Write 
for  free  booklet  and  prices. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  -  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 

CAPONS 

4  to  5  Weeks  Old 

Heavy  Breeds.  Order  from 
this  ad.  Under  100  add  1 0c 
per  bird.  Minimum  order  25. 

THE  FARMER’S  OUTLET 

P.  0.  BOX  124, 

Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. _ 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

BR0S-  42  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TOP  PRICES  AND  PBOMPT  RETURNS  ASSURED. 
Supply  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express. 

Bonded  and  Licensed  —  Established  1897. 

BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  MINORCA  PULLETS  Americas 

peatest  producers  larger  premium  white  eggs.  Litera¬ 
ture  free.  CHARLES  PAPE,  Churubusco,  Indiana. 


HALL  BROTHERS 


c/lti/zA' 


Are  from  disease-free,  health}  stock, 
bred  to  mature  earlier,  lay  sooner  and 
longer  and  to  pay  you  a  bigger  profit 
on  eggs  and  meat.  Send  for  our  free 
atalog  it  will  helj 
you  decide  wh 
chicks  to  buv. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  *  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


mmamm/rs  emeus 


Ji  n.-u.  tested  Rig  Type  White  Leghorns  $12-100. 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Rock-Bed 
Cross  $13-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10-100.  Write  for  prices 
on  sexed  Chicks.  Prepaid.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

FOR  INVENTORS 

Write  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  "Record  of  Invention"  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I,  D.  C. 

NEW  AND' USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 
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CAYok  BUST  HhVAlU SCRATCH  PHliTS 


COMPARE  THE  FORMULA  COMPARE  THE  FEEDING  VALUE 


HI-VALU 
Scratch  Pellets 

Corn 
Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 

Corn  Gluten 
Middlings 
Alfalfa  Meal 
Distillers  Grains 
Manganese 
Vitamin  D 
Vitamin  A 
Riboflavin  (G) 
Calcium 

Hi-Valu  enables  you  to  feed  a  bal¬ 
anced  scratch  formula.  Birds  can’t 
select  all  corn.  You  get  the  feeding 
value  of  a  selected  mixture  in  every 
pellet. 


Protein  in  Hi-Valu  Pellets  13-14% 
Protein  in  Ordinary  Scratch  9-10% 

Hi-Valu  contains  more  protein  at 
no  extra  cost.  AND  it’s  a  better 
quality  protein  with  a  superior  bal¬ 
ance  of  amino  acids. 

COMPARE  THE  VITAMINS 

Hi-Valu  contains  4  times  as  much 
Vitamin  A — 234  times  as  much  Vit¬ 
amin  G  as  ordinary  scratch  grain, 
plus  enough  D  which  is  entirely  ab¬ 
sent  in  whole  grains. 

LOWER  COST 

Hi-Valu  Scratch  Pellets  give  you 
a  superior  scratch  feed  at  a  lower 
cost.  See  your  neighborhood  Lay 
or  Bust  Dealer. 


ORDINARY 
Scratch  Grains 

Corn 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


CAe&t&i,  TtiMey  Cftvx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OB  C.  0.  D.  Non  Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec.  Hated  Wk, Leghorns  $11.00  $22.00  $4.00 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. .  10.00  20.00  4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Bed-Bock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Beds..  15.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  10.00  .  10.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  Guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Bock-Bed, 
Bed  and  Bed-Bock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CAPON  S 

Started  Capons,  any  age,  from  blood  tested  chicks. 
Because  we  handle  Capons  exclusively,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  offer  you  a  superior  product. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  price  list. 

THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State’s  Largest  Producers  of  Baby  Capons 


■  crunnkic  SACKED  by  Save  feed  and  flock 

B  J  replacement  costs  by 

B  f'srvt'fpAZ  AvtOOlr/  housing  Cedarhurst  long 

Of  term  layers.  (5  year 

records  up  to  1006  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right. 
Catalog  free.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Chicks 
shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to  breed. 
Skipped  parcel  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now.  DON  T 
DELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  G.  O.  D. 

Non  Sexed  Cockerels  Pullets 


FOR  OUR 
TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM 
TESTED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


White  and  Barred  Rocks... 
Columbia  &.  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

White  Wyandottes . 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
White,  Black  and  Buff  Minorcas 


Prices  Per  100 

$10.95  $12.45  $13.40 


:-50 


$6  ANY  BREED 
ANY  SEX 
WE  SELECT 
NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 


$8.95 


Per 

100 


11.95  12.45  14.40 

11.95  6.00  19.90 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  35c  each 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES/J>ept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


Publisher’s  Desk 


We  are  having  a  great  many  com¬ 
plaints  about  picture  companies  and 
colored  enlargements  and  miniatures  of 
photographs.  The  E.  H.  Roberts  Por¬ 
trait  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  its 
officers  and  17  of  its  representatives 
and  sales  agents  have  been  ordered  to 
discontinue  the  practices  they  have 
used,  which,  it  is  said,  tend  to  deceive 
the  purchasing  public.  They  have 
offered  through  the  use  of  a  “draw”  or 
“draw  contest”  or  so-called  “lucky 
certificates”  and  other  plans  and  de¬ 
vices,  that  a  substantial  reduction  will 
be  obtained  or  some  other  financial 
advantage  in  the  price  of  pictures.  It  is 
said  also  that  the  concern  refused  to 
deliver  the  picture  when  a  frame  was 
not  ordered  even  though  the  picture 
had  been  paid  for.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  “lucky  coupon”  did  not  give  any 
advantage  and  other  misrepresentations 
were  reported.  The  plan  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  major  part  of  the 
profit  was  in  the  sale  of  the  frames. 
There  was  also  complaint  that  the 
finished  products  were  very  inferior  to 
the  samples  shown.  We  hope  readers 
will  use  caution  in  giving  out  orders. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  getting  money 
out  of  this  business  offered  by  the 
Clipping  Bureau  if  I  took  the  course? 
They  speak  of  selling  new  names  and 
addresses  and  addressing  envelopes  for 
firms.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
I  could  make  a  little  money  this  way. 

Pennsylvania  R.  w. 

This  is  not  a  very  progressive  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  venture  started,  we  are  told, 
with  an  investment  of  $1,000  and  is 
still  in  the  same  class.  The  working 
capital  has  been  limited  and  no  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made,  although  it  has 
been  in  business  some  six  years.  We  do 
not  know  why  anyone  needs  to  take  a 
course  in  clipping  newspapers.  If  they 
are  advised  the  kind  of  items  wanted 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  cut 
them  out.  The  literature  states  no 
experience  is  needed  and  we  would 
be  reluctant  to  recommend  it,  but  if  one 
wants  to  spend  the  money  and  try  it 
for  himself,  the  experience  may  be 
worth  what  it  costs. 

The  watch  promised  me  by  the 
Broadcasting  System  arrived  in  the 
mail  today  after  nearly  four  months. 
I  have  written  thanking  them,  but  my 
most  hearty  thanks  go  to  you  for  your 
efforts  in  my  behalf.  I  thought  it  odd 
that  they  did  not  answer  my  first  letter 
of  inquiry.  mrs.  w.  l. 

New  York 

Our  reader  was  advised  she  had  won 
a  “Golden  Rule  Award”  because  of 
“heart  warming  kindness”  to  friends  in 
trouble.  It  was  also  stated  they  were 
sending  a  watch  as  a  gift.  It  did  not 
come  and  letters  of  inquiry  were 
ignored.  The  excuse  made  later  was 
entirely  reasonable — that  the  watch  had 
evidently  been  lost  in  transit  and  a 
duplicate  was  being  sent.  This  is  the 
fair  way  to  handle  such  a  matter,  but 
an  answer  to  letters  would  be  much 
more  effective  than  to  ignore  them  en¬ 
tirely.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  destroy 
confidence.  We  are  glad  our  prodding 
had  a  good  effect. 

I  received  the  enclosed  postal  but 
I  am  not  just  certain  about  the  nature 
of  this  company.  I  believe  I  had  some¬ 
thing  similar  from  them  once  before. 
I  know  nothing  about  them  and  it  looks 
to  me  like  a  very  strange  proposition. 
Why  should  I  be  selected  as  one  of  a 
thousand  to  get  a  prizo  or  rather  one 
among  a  thousand?  It  looks  a  little 
fishy  to  me.  G.  f.  t. 

New  York 

The  “card”  states  1,000  prizes  go  to 
a  “selected”  mailing  list  every  month. 
We  surmise  the  same  card  is  sent  to 
many  thousands.  Each  card  is  evidently 
numbered  and  we  would  guess  that  the 
“prize”  winners  would  be  determined 
by  some  lottery  or  drawing.  According 
to  our  information  in  other  schemes 
of  this  kind,  the  names  are  culled  from 
tax  roles,  telephone  books  and  mailing 
lists.  This  particular  card  asks  for 
name,  address,  age,  occupation  and 
whether  a  prize  for  a  lady  or  a  man 
is  desired.  It  is  a  blind  date  and  our 
guess  would  be  that  you  would  either 
get  unordered  merchandise  or  a  re¬ 
quest  for  further  money  for  one  pur¬ 
pose  or  another.  It  is  definitely  a  money 
making  scheme  for  the  originator  and 
no  “something-for-nothing”  for  you. 
We  doubt  if  the  prize  would  be  worth 
98  cents. 

Louis  E.  Fogar  of  Brooklyn  has 
been  held  on  a  charge  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  but  is  released  on  $500 
bail.  Fogar  represented  himself  as  a 
wealthy  man  who  wanted  to  hear  from 
members  of  a  social  club.  He  had 
letters  from  several  women  members 
and  is  said  to  have  received  sums  from 
them  in  the  amount  of  $10,000. 

A  Pennsylvania  party  is  anxious  to 
locate  his  son-in-law,  James  E.  Joslin, 
who  was  last  heard  of  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  May,  1944.  He  is  not  at  the  address 
given  at  this  time,  but  if  anyone  can 
give  us  any  information  in  regard  to 
this  Mr.  Joslin,  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
it. 


Can  you  tell  me  about  a  Dr.  Fernoi 
who  made  medicines  and  medical 
some  time  back?  «««  ©tods 

Pennsylvania  '  Y> 

Jean  Paul  Fernel  is  said  to  have  ev 
ploited  a  good  deal  of  quakerv  w 
years,  and  his  license  to  practice  rnedi 
cine  in  Illinois  was  revoked.  He  wa 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  National 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  in 
October  1944  sentenced  to  three  year? 
imprisonment.  He  sent  misbranded 
“cureall”  preparations  through  th? 
mails.  He  was  convicted  on  21  counts 
and  is  said  to  have  been  arrested  25 
times  in  the  last  30  years  for  his  per 
formances.  He  was  described  as  a 
“pseudo-physician  and  beauty  special 
ist.”  We  doubt  if  he  could  repeat  the 
record. 


We  ordered  50  3-lb.  packages  of 
bees,  for  delivery  June  1st  from  St 
Romain’s  “Honey  Girl”  Apiaries 
Moreauville,  La.  Our  check  for  $225 
accompanied  this  order.  The  check  was 
cashed  and  vouchees  returned  by  our 
bank.  The  bees  haVe  never  been  de¬ 
livered.  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  this 
much  money  and  will  thank  you  for 
any  help  you  can  give  me.  s.  b. 

New  York 

Letters  to  the  Apiaries  were  re¬ 
turned  undelivered.  We  wrote  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  J.  Lloyd  St.  Romain,  at  the 
same  address  and  again  our  mail  was 
returned  marked  “out  of  business.”  We 
are  endeavoring  to  locate  Mr.  St. 
Romain  and  hope  we  may  collect  the 
bill.  In  the  meantime  our  readers 
should  have  this  record  to  save  them 
from  a  similar  experience. 

Because  of  your  fine  work  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  refund  check  from  Chicago. 
You  have  restored  my  two  small  boys’ 
faith  in  human  honesty,  which  means 
much  more  than  the  amount  of  money 
involved.  MRS.  F.  J.  s. 

New  York 

This  was  a  small  matter  as  far  as 
the  money  went,  but  when  youngsters 
save  any  amount,  it  is  considerable  to 
them.  Not  to  get  what  they  order  is 
disappointing  and  they  are  disillusioned, 
The  company  insisted  the  goods  had 
been  sent,  but  they  could  not  be  found 
by  the  express  company  and  finally 
after  eight  months,  refund  was  made 
with  apologies  for  the  delay.  Confidence 
restored  is  the  best  asset  any  concern 
can  have. 

A  promissory  note  was  given  me  by 
a  New  England  man  in  1931  and  $40  is 
still  due  on  it.  Can  you  collect  it  for 
me?  e.  s.  k. 

New  York 

We  had  no  success  in  collecting  the 
claim.  An  attorney  reported  that  it 
could  not  be  collected  without  suit  and 
this  was  not  feasible,  as  suit  fees  and 
commissions  would  take  the  major  part. 
We  are  sorry  we  could  not  help.  Debts 
should  be  followed  up  promptly.  The 
older  they  get  the  less  chance  there  is 
of  collecting  them. 

Oil  shares  are  reported  to  be  favor¬ 
ites  on  the  stock  market.  Demand  and 
production  are  expanding  and  prices 
are  reported  “firm.”  This  means  that 
many  pseudo-promoters  will  start 
offices  in  their  hats  and  try  to  sell  stock 
in  a  non-existent  oil  well;  or  they  will 
purport  to  have  choice  locations  for 
oil  wells  and  sell  stock  in  that,  basing 
all  their  claims  on  something  a  genuine 
oil  well  has  done.  Worn  out  wells  may 
be  used  as  bait.  We  do  not  condemn 
oil  stocks.  We  do  urge  readers  to 
thoroughly  investigate  and  consult  the 
best  stock  authority  you  can  find  be¬ 
fore  you  sign  papers  or  pay  out  any 
money. 

Counterfeit  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany  travelers’  checks  in  denominations 
of  $100  have  been  passed  recently  m 
this  country.  There  are  indications  that 
rather  sizable  operations  have  beeen 
promoted  by  an  international  ring. 
One  party  was  arrested  on  a  forgery 
charge  and  held  in  high  bail.  Like  the 
man  who  considered  it  an  honor  to  be 
asked  to  change  a  $20  bill,  our  readers 
may  have  the  same  reaction  to  the 
suggestion  that  they  may  have  $100  m 
travelers’  checks.  However,  the  inci¬ 
dent  serves  as  a  timely  warning  to  use 
caution  if  asked  to  cash  checks. 

Ralph  Grecco,  who  failed  to  make 
deliveries  of  nylon  hose  and  has  been 
sentenced  to  a  year  and  a  day  for  man 
fraud  and  six  months  on  a  lottery 
charge,  also  used  the  names  ox 
Raphael’s  Specialty  Company,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  Williams  Novelty  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Classic  Service,  Metro 
and  Superior  Service,  Mt. 

N.  Y.  The  names  should  be  filed  to 
reference  in  case  they  appear  again. 

A  man  using  the  name  James 
Williams,  and  claiming  to  represe 
responsible  houses,  solicits  orders  i 
merchandise  and  collects  deposits,  f 
balance  is  to  be  paid  on  delivery.  j* 
goods  were  delivered.  The  firms  au- 
vise  that  James  Williams  is  not  know 
to  them  and  is  fraudulently  represen  - 
ing  them.  If  such  a  person  solic 
orders  from  you,  we  suggest  notify11  & 
the  police. 


WT  ANTED 

25  MEN  TO  WORK 

.  nacking  shed  and  cold  storage  rooms.  Transpor 
ration  provided  if  you  stay  thru  season.  Season,  four 
in  seven  weeks  beginning  about  September  10th. 
1?  .  housing  with  cots  and  mattresses  furnished 
vithout  charge.  Heals  provided  at  cost.  Wages  90c 
J?  jl  oo  per  hour,  54  to  70  hours  per  week. 
YOUNGSTOWN  GOLD  STORAGE  CO.,  INC. 
YOUNGSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion  '  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


tvnMBN  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids-  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance, 
q merhitendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 


WFLP  wanted;  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 
single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys. 


WOMEN  •  Ward,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry  at¬ 
tendants  in  State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives. 
Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United  States 
citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be  residents 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $125  per  month  and 
room  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week,  4  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells.  N.  Y. 


HELP  Wanted:  Farm  manager  on  farm  and  nursery. 

Wife  to  run  stand.  Good  pay,  good  home.  Must 
have  exceptional  references.  Also  farm  workers,  hous¬ 
ing  facilities.  BOX  5369,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  past  30,  with  child,  to  do  house¬ 
mothering  in  a  private  school.  Call  Kings  Park 
715  after  7 :00PM. 


NURSE:  Graduate,  past  55  years  of  age  to  care 
for  infirmary  in  a  private  school.  Call  Kings  Park 

715  after  7 :00  P.  M. 


WANTED:  One  good  farm  specialty  salesman  over  50. 

Roof  cement,  active  market,  direct-consumer.  Must 
be  reliable,  industrious  producer.  BOX  1766,  Dept.  A, 
Cleveland,  Ohio-. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

MARRIED  Man:  To  work  with  purebred  Guernsey 

’  herd  200  head;  2-time  milking,  inside  work  only, 
one  day  off  each  week.  Modern  house,  good  wages. 
Only  applicants  with  dairy  herd  experience  will  be 
considered.  Write  or  telephone.  Mt.  Ararat  Farms, 
Port  Deposit,  Md.  Phone  2311. 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

Good  room  and  board.  Wages  $165  per  month. 
Central  New  Jersey.  BOX  5453,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


>V ANTED:  Elderly  couple  want  general  houseworker. 

Good  cook,  wait  on  table,  etc.  Nantucket  until 
September.  Washington  for  Winter.  State  age,  ap- 
learance,  references  for  work  and  character.  Miss 
losephine  Congdon,  address  1,  School  St.,  Nantucket, 
iass. 


WANTED:  Married  man,  steady,  reliable,  sober. 

Dairy  and  general  farm.  Modern  machinery.  Good 
wages,  6-room  house,  all  improvements  on  macadam 
road.  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  BOX  5455, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  Man:  To  work  with  herd  200  purebred 

Guernseys.  2-time  milking,  inside  work  only.  Board 
and  room  furnished,  one  day  off  each  week.  Good 
wages.  Only  applicants  with  dairy  herd  experience 
will  be  considered.  Write  or  telephone.  Mt.  Ararat 
Farms,  Port  Deposit,  Md.  Phone  2311. 


SINGLE  Man:  To  work  in  small  milk  pasteurizing 

plant;  general  plant  work,  occasional  trucking  of 
milk.  Modern  plant  and  equipment.  Board  and  room 
furnished,  one  day  off  each  week,  good  wages.  Driv¬ 
ing  license  required.  Write  or  telephone.  Mt.  Ararat 
Farms,  Port  Deposit,  Md.  Phone  2311. _ _ 

WANTED;  Married  farmer,  with  experience  sheep, 

chickens  and  general  farming  for  farm  in  AVilliams- 
town,  Massachusetts.  House  with  heat,  light  furnished 
and  good  salary.  References  required.  BOX  5472,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ _ 

MARRIED  man  to  milk,  feed,  and  care  for  40  cows. 

De  Laval  milker.  Salary  $45  per  week  plus  milk, 
heat,  electricity  and  five  room  apartment.  BOX  5498, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ 

HERDSMAN:  Ayrshire  purebred,  good  conditions, 
wages,  three  rooms,  capable  man  to  take  charge. 
Phone  .Morris  13Y22. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  man.  Gardener,  handy  man,  for 

country  estate.  All  year  position.  Must  have  own 
car.  Heated  apartment  and  telephone  provided.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write  Mrs.  George  W.  H.  Allen, 
Owera  Point,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

MAN  wanted  to  do  general  work  on  dairy  farm,  must 

be  able  to  strip  cows.  Room  and  board.  Manzoni’s 
Poultry  and  Dairy  Ranch,  Coram,  L.  I.  _ 

MOTHER’S  helper  for  housework;  must  be  good  with 

children,  permanent  position;  50  miles  from  New 
York.  Own  room,  bath,  radio,  good  home.  State  age, 
salary,  references.  Sander,  Hunterbrook  Rd., 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  or  slightly  incapacitated  man  for 

carpenter  ropair  work  and  odd  jobs  on  farm.  State 
wages,  BOX  5493,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

WANTED :  A  single  experienced  dairyman  and  general 

farmer  for  modern  farm.  Good  conditions  and  salary. 
Lady  owner.  BOX  5494,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

FARMHAND:  Fine  table,  good  wages,  large  dairy 

farm:  must  be  steady,  sober.  Phone  Morris  13Y22, 
WANTED:  Nurses,  general  staff,  40  hour  week,  eight 
hour  day,  rotating  day,  evening  and  night  duty  plus 
straight  time  for  optional  overtime.  Salary  $207.50 
roonth,  plus  laundering  of  uniforms  and  meals  on 
fluty;  $58.50  deducted  for  complete  maintenance;  $20 
Month  additional  for  T.  B.,  psychiatric  and  contagion 
fluty ;  $150  yearly  increments ;  liberal  sick  leave, 
vacation,  pension  plan.  Pleasant  Westchester  County 
suburban  rural  environment;  easily  accessible  New 
York  City.  Write  or  telephone  Director  of  Nursing, 
Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y,  Elmsford  6-8500. 

3^' ANTED ;  Men  able  to  milk  30  cows.  Should  make 

^  $250  per  month  and  board  depending  on  how  many 
flays  per  month  you  work.  Write  Randolph  Auclair, 

£°x  725.  Beaumont,  Calif.  _ 

CAFETERIA  worker,  permanent  position,  private  room, 
board  and  uniforms  provided.  Located  nc-r  N.Y.C. 
Apply  Personnel  Office,  Englewood  Hospital,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

MAN  to  take  complete  charge  of  riding  academy. 

Woman  to  take  complete  charge  of  home  for  busi- 
ness.  Couple  with  two  children.  BOX  5505,  Rural 

jWW-Yorker. _ _ 

YOUNG  mail,  preferably  agricultural  school  graduate, 
sin?  PfluBvy  and  general  farm  work.  Married  or 
Must  know  machinery.  Good  wages  and  working 
_wmons.  Faddom  Farms,  North  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

"4^ED:  Middleaged  woman  to  care  for  two  small 
v  ,ult>en.  For  particulars  write  BOX  222,  Patchogue, 

A6w  Aork 

ft  ANTED;  Herdsman,  working,  capable  of  fitting  and 
snowing  Hereford  cattle  and  Yorkshire  hogs.  Chance 
c  a  good  man  to  help  in  developing  a  small  herd, 
ahtn  ,  School  graduate  preferred.  New  house  avail  - 
Far*.  tlle  r>Kht  man.  Miss  Amelia  Peabody,  Mill 
iigb  Dover,  Mass _ _ 

Poetical  farm  couple,  wife  part  time,  fur- 
infnrm^*)  carters,  ideal  location.  Give  complete 
Ft  'l.Micn  including  compensation.  BOX  850,  159 

~~L-jjth  St.,  >/ew  York  16.  N.  Y. _ 

Couple,  handyman,  gardener,  station  driv- 
surrram  j-  e>  housework  and  plain  cook.  Pleasant 
ootta»?iai5.gs-  Bong  Island.  Living  quarters  in  modem 
d°e*  5509,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Single  man  for  steady  job  on  general  dairy 


DAIRY  farmer  to  work  with  high  class  Jersey  herd, 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Capable  of  performing 
all  farm  operations.  Married.  Pleasant  home  and 
surroundings.  Good  wages.  References.  BOX  5510, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  on  or  before  September  1st;  steady,  single 
man  for  dairy  farm  in  Westchester  County.  Must 
be  a  willing  worker  and  good  hand  milker.  Good 
hours,  wages  and  board.  BOX  5511,  Rural  New-Yorker 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  modern  farm  house,  cook  for 

owner  and  wife  who  only  come  to  farm  week  ends. 
Alan  to  care  for  lawn  and  small  garden,  steady 
position  under  ideal  conditions.  BOX  5470,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Experienced  farm  hand,  single,  good  ma¬ 

chine  and  hand  milker;  wages  $100  to  $125  per 
month.  BOX  5516,  Rural  New-Yorker 

COUPLE:  Caretakers  for  small  non-commercial  Hudson 

Valley  farm.  Alan  must  be  familiar  with  farming, 
tractor  and  car.  Woman  part  time  housework  and  cook. 
Own  house,  milk,  etc.  Sober.  State  experience,  refer¬ 
ence,  salary  expected.  BOX  5517,  Rural  New-Yorker 

WORKING  manager  for  large  broiler  farm  in  Central 

Jersey.  Experienced  poultryman  not  necessary,  man 
capable  of  managing  help,  directing  production,  main¬ 
taining  buildings  and  equipment.  Write  BOX  5518 
stating  salary  expected,  experience  and  references. 
Four  room  modern  house  supplied. 

WANTED:  Couple  to  care  for  10-room  house  and 
grounds  comprising  1%  acre.  Alan  must  be  handy. 
BOX  5519,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Young  married  herdsman,  capable  of 
managing  a  purebred  Guernsey  herd  now  on  farm 
lines.  Northern  New  Jersey.  Alodern  house,  usual 
privileges.  BOX  5521.  Rural  New-Yorker 

COUPLE  as  caretakers  on  farm  near  Poughkeepsie, 
light  duties  on  week  ends,  all  year  position,  com- 
fortabie  modern  quarters.  Salary  $75  per  month  and 
board.  BOX  5469,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Female  help  on  dairy  farm.  Write  Louis 

Smith,  Wickhaven,  Pa. 

HEAD  gardener  for  complete  charge  of  greenhouse, 

lawns  and  gardens.  Alodern  house  and  usual 
privileges.  Good  wages,  permanent.  Location  100  miles 
north  of  New  York  City  in  New  York  State  Available 
October  1st.  BOX  5532,  Rural  New-Yorker 

A1AN,  care  of  animals,  drive  truck.  Airs.  Putnam, 
Alerriam  Rd.,  Grafton,  AXass. 

YVAJNTED :  Couple  to  work  on  poultry  farm,  1,700 

layers  and  coops  with  all  modern  equipment.  May 
work  for  salary,  shares  or  rent  farm.  State  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  5530,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  Wanted:  Couple  for  farm  in  Harford  County, 
Alaryland.  Cook,  serve,  general,  housework.  Alan  to 
work  outdoors,  assist  occasionally  inside.  Experience 
required.  Excellent  quarters,  wages.  Reply  Mrs 
Peter  Jay,  Havre  De  Grace,  Alaryland. 

SINGLE  man  dairy  farm,  modern  machinery,  board 

with  owner;  $100  month  board.  A.  Heisser.  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y.  Phone:  194-F12. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  good  pay,  own  room,  small 

apartment;  must  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  two 
children  for  working  mother,  one  being  of  school  age 
Write  Airs.  H.  Gamer,  310  Alain  St.,  Aiiddletown’, 
Conn. 

HOUSEWORKER,  sleep  in,  own  room  and  bath 

Bendix  washer,  fond  of  children.  $90  monthly.  Burns 
106  Lenox  Road,  Baldwin,  Long  Island. 

WEAVER:  Would  like  to  rent  deceased  father’s  shop 
looms,  machinery  for  making  hand  woven  rugs. 
Business  established  1879.  Overocker  Rug  Works 
Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Seed  corn  salesman  to  call  on  feed  mills 
,,  I®  York  and  New  England  States.  Selling 

America  s  choice  seed  corn.”  Applicant  must  have 
at  least  high  school  education  and  experience  in  agri¬ 
cultural  work.  Agricultural  school  graduates  will  be 
given  preference.  Applicants  must  have  car  and 
be  free  to  travel.  Give  full  details  about  yourself  in 
first  letter  and  be  sure  to  include  ample  reference 
about  yourself.  Salary  and  commission.  Real  position 
for  right  man.  Write  Krizer  Hybrids,  care  Carlton 
Seed  Company,  Porter's  Sideling.  Pa 

CHILDREN  S  Home  has  resident  positions  for  women 

interested  in  the  care  and  supervision  of  children 
during  post-hospital  convalescence.  Pleasant  surround¬ 
ing  miles  from  N’  Y-  c-  >  48  hour  week.  BOX 

207,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Countv.  New  Ynrfc 

WAN  1ED :  Cook  for  family  on  small  country  place 

one  hour  from  New  York.  No  laundry  or  cleaning 
Four  children,  two  away  during  school  year.  Good 
f’aps-  yVrli6-  .  giving  telephone  number.  Ames,  Box 
126,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Lone  Island 

CARETAKER:  In  exchange  will  allow  small  cabin 

kkIo  vUnt?y -Kr{or  living  Quarters,  references.  BOX 
5533,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FAKA1ER  wanted,  experienced,  married,  no  children 

Large  modern  purebred  Angus  and  certified  goat 
farm.  Duties  are  general;  modern  living  quarters,  good 
wages.  Aiust  be  willing  to  board  and  room  one  single 
man.  References  necessary.  Seven  Lakes  Farm  York- 
town  Heights,  N.  Y.  Phone  678. 

AiARRIED  man  wanted  (25  to  45  years  of  age)  as 
caretaker  and  maintenance  man  in  boys  camp. 
General  knowledge  of  carpentry,  plumbing,  painting, 
truck  driving,  lumbering  required.  Position  pays 
$1,500  per  year,  with  house,  electric  lights,  coal, 
cooking  gas,  up  to  10  gallons  of  gas  per  week  for 
personal  car  Vacation  with  pay.  5%  days  per  week 
September  through  Aiay.  Prefer  man  without  small 
children,  due  to  school  conditions.  Only  men  with 
initiative  and  clean  habits  need  apply.  Box  5535, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  working  foreman  for  institution  farming 

in  Aiassaehusetts.  Aiust  be  sober,  industrious,  and 
have  full  knowledge  of  all  farm  machinery,  crops  and 
animals.  BOX  5542,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Woman  for  housekeeping.  Own  manage¬ 
ment.  Age  35-45;  New  York  State.  BOX  5536 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

APPLICANTS  wanted  for  good  paying  jobs  with 

opportunity  for  advancement  on  farms  and  estates. 
Positions  available  now  for  general  managers  and 
herdsmen  on  purebred  dairy  farms.  Will  have  open¬ 
ings  for  gardeners,  fruit,  poultry,  livestock,  and  out¬ 
side  team  .or  tractor  men.  If  you  want  a  job  now  or 
plan  to  make  a  change  in  the  future  place  your 
name  on  file  with  our  farm  and  estate  management 
firm  AArite  giving  complete  details  of  experience, 
training,  age,  family,  references  and  position  wanted. 
Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  and  Browne,  Inc.,  45 
AVest  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  for  general  farm  work. 

Start  at  $150,  modern  house,  chickens,  eggs  and 
milk.  Rapid  advancement.  Phone  Sugan  2146  A 
Coan,  Doylestown,  Route  2,  Pa. 

OPPORTUNITY:  Poultryman  and  wife  on  modern 

farm.  Bungalow,  salary,  yearly  bonus.  Nathan 
Estomin,  Lakewood  Road,  Toms  River.  N  .T 

EXPERIENCED  poultry  man,  four  room  bungalow  to 
live  in;  good  pay,  including  bonus  every  three 
months.  I.  Alinchenberg,  Colts  Neck  Road,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  J. 

COUPLE:  Alodern  Guernsey  dairy.  Man,  hand  milk 

general  chores ;  woman,  cook,  general  housework! 
Sober,  like  children;  references.  Separate  three 
room  apartment,  $150,  board.  Congenial  happy  home 
Thomas  Oakes,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Boonton  N  J 

taimci.  t,iean,  renaoie  ror  small 
purebred  herd.  Must  understand  handling  of  tractor 
and  modern  farm  machinery.  Small  family.  Furnished 
or  unfurnished  three  room  apartment,  kitchenette  and 
bath.  Fuel,  light,  and  privileges.  Good  salary  and 
extra  pay  for  wife  if  she  will  do  some  hours  of  light 
housework.  Shale  Rock  Farm,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


OLDER  man,  light  work,  small  mink  farm.  Zahel, 
Y orkt own  Heights.  N,  Y. 

WANTED:  September  15th,  couple,  cook-houseworker 

serving,  experienced  gardener,  cold  frames,  handy¬ 
man.  Small  estate,  completely  modernized,  electric 

equpiment,  excellent  private  living  conditions.  Adult 

family  of  three.  Year  round  habitation.  State  past 
experience  and  salary  expected.  An  exceptional  place 
for  the  right  people.  Reply  BOX  Q,  Smithtown 
Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  AVanted:  Manager  or  herdsman,  by  man  in 

the  iifties;  having  had  life  experience  with  good! 
cattle.  Will  consider  small  place  having  good  living 
conditions.  State  full  particulars,  etc,  BOX  5506, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  1 


MIDDLEAGED  American  wants  job  In  dairy  barn, 
good  milker;  experienced,  sober  and  reliable.  Would 
prefer  private  room.  BOX  5490,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MOTHER  and  son,  desire  position,  full-part  time. 

Cook,  housework,  care  for  livestock,  gardens,  lawns, 
experienced.  BOX  5492,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  cook.  Modern  farm.  Respectable 

men  (three  or  more),  sober,  wages,  particulars  first 
letter.  BOX  5499,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  desire  work  in  hospital  or 

estate;  man  experienced  painter,  reliable.  BOX 

5496,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

TEACHER  wants  position.  E.  Kindle,  R.  D.  2. 

Port  Jervis,  N,  Y. _ 

THREE  and  five  gaited  horse  trainer  desires  position. 

15  years  experience.  Colored.  Wife  and  child.  BOX 

5497,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

GENERAL  farm  hand  for  private  estate.  John 
Cunningham,  168  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Phone  3-9827.  _ 

CARETAKER,  married,  handy,  drives.  Desires  perma- 

nent  position.  Will  go  anywhere.  BOX  5501,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN  or  assistant  herdsman,  married,  agri¬ 

culture  college,  modern  farm  experience.  BOX  5502 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  complete  charge;  married, 

sober,  refinement.  Other  propositions  considered’. 

References.  BOX  5507,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MINISTER,  unique  background,  experience,  gifts, 
endorsements,  "live  wire"  magnetic,  available  im¬ 
mediately;  part-time  to  good  church  within  easy 
reach  New  York  City.  Exceptional  preacher.  Wonder¬ 
ful  proposition.  BOX  18,  Station  O.  New  York  11. 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-Dairyman,  open  for  position,  lifetime 

experience  handling  purebred  cattle,  well  up  on  all 
modern  methods,  feeding,  breeding  and  raising  young 
stock  of  good  habits;  strictly  sober  and  reliable.  Can 
furnish  good  references.  Married  no  family.  BOX 
o508.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  desires  position  as  caretaker.  Steady 

Summer  and  Winter.  Write  BOX  191,  Eariville, 
New  York. 


MAN,  handy,  estates,  farms,  willing  worker,  reliable; 

also  chauffeur;  small  wages;  good  home.  George  J. 
Simon,  Spruceton,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  farm  home.  Hard  worker,  handy, 

accustomed  country ;  no  farm  .  experience.  Separate 
quarters.  BOX  5520,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CHRISTIAN  woman  wishes  position  as  housekeeper; 

family,  or  companion  to  lone  woman.  BOX 
5522,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  to  work  on  small  farm  to  gain  ex- 

perience.  Will  exchange  services  for  room  and 
board.  Character  references.  F.  J.  Grant,  1886 
Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y, 

MANAGING  housekeeper,  past  middleage,  Christian; 

desires  position  (1  or  2)  adults,  or  refined  elderly 
gentleman.  Reasonable  salary;  Long  Island  or  New 
York  State  BOX  5525,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  quilt,  experienced.  BOX  5528,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

MARRIED  man,  33,  agricultural  college  graduate. 

general  farm  experience,  desires  caretakers  position 
on  private  estate,  preferably  southwestern  Connecticut, 
lour  years  In  present  position  as  caretaker,  farmer, 
gardener  and  handyman.  BOX  5527,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man,  some  experience,  seeks  year 

round  position  on  farm.  William  Burgess,  6101 
Woodbine  St,,  Ridgewood,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYAIAN,  single,  26  years  old,  ambitious  will¬ 

ing  worker;  desires  work  on  poultry  farm.  Four 
yeais  experience  on  ono  of  New  Jersey’s  largest 
poultry  farms  near  Lakewood.  Edward  Gomolcak,  Box 
543,  South  Fork,  Penna. 


HORSESKOER:  Reliable,  sober,  to  work  on  breed- 

mg  farm  or  something  similar.  Write  BOX  5541 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RECENTLY  arrived  married,  45  years,  agricultural 

college  graduate  experienced,  cattle,  pigs,  other 
livestock,  all  cereal  crops.  BOX  5534,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  30,  inexperienced;  wants  farm  job  rest 

Summer.  Write  Paul,  430  East  162nd  St 
Now  York. 


Ji°7  would  like  job  on  fur  farm  for  Summer. 

BOX  5537,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

man’  agricultural  graduate,  position  poultry, 

landscape,  dairy,  vegetables;  experienced,  willing. 
BOX  5o38,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYAIAN,  married,  hand  or  machine,  test  cow 

milker  or  small  herd  on  estate.  BOX  5540,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent  seeks  position  on  modern 

dairy  or  general  farm.  Agricultural  graduate,  life 
experienced,  excellent  background  and  experienced  in 
most  branches.  BOX  5539,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN,  middleaged,  experience  farm,  poultry 
reliable,  milking,  caretaker.  BOX  5543,  Rurai 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

WEST’S  1947  catalogue.  Over  1000  farm  and  business 

bargains;  free  copy,  write  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Inc., 
QE-lo,  Pittsburgh  17,  Penna. 


MAINE  farms:  Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  cata- 

logue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency,  65  Patterson  St., 
Augusta,  Maine. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Crescent  City,  center  of  town,  three  bed¬ 

room  house,  lot  100x300,  40  citrus  trees,  $8500.  For 
complete  details  write  Rene  Maufroy,  Box  108, 
Crescent  City,  Florida. 


WANTED  to  buy,  a  few  acres  of  land,  Westchester 
County  preferable,  or  not  over  60  miles  from  New 
York  City.  John  Scheuermann,  454  Van  Buren  St., 
Brooklyn  21,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  265  acre  Delaware  County  dairy  farm,  100 
acres  tillable.  Big  bam  for  70  head,  milk  house, 
garage,  silo,  8-room  house,  lights,  bath,  newly  papered 
and  shingled.  27  cows,  two  horses,  tractor,  milking 
machine,  all  farm  machinery;  $17,500.  New  catalogue. 
Square  Deal  Farm  Agency,  143  Main  St.,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Blueberry  land,  one  to  100  acres,  300,000 
certified  blueberry  plants,  15  varieties,  one  to  four 
years  old.  Cedar  log  cabin  poles,  posts  and  rails. 
Building  lots  near  Browns  Mills  Mirror  Lake,  also 
lots  facing  U.  S.  Route  No.  40.  Abram  Brown, 
Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 


FARMS,  stock  ranches,  $2,500-$75,000.  Homes,  busi¬ 
nesses,  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (27  th 
Year)  Cobleskill,  "Eastern"  New  York. 


SALE:  House  and  53  acre  farm,  9  acres  peach  orchard, 
large  irrigation  pit  on  farm;  will  sell  house  and  8 
acres  separate.  A.  Campione,  Jr.,  115  N.  Third  St  , 
Hammonton,  N.  J.  Phone  388-R. 


50  ACRE  farm,  cheap.  Tom  Johnson,  Otselic,  N.  Y, 

101  ACRE  poultry  farm;  2,000  layers.  Main  road,  10 

room  house,  garage,  furnace,  electricity,  hot  and 
cold  water  supply,  tractor  worked  land;  eggs  go  to 
hatcheries ;  school  bus.  Stewart  L.  Purdie,  R  D  i 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  State  road  farm.  20  minutes  drive  from 

central  New  York  City.  12  room  modern  home, 
beautifully  furnished.  Large  barn,  silo,  two  car 
garage,  spring  water,  small  fruit.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  No  agents.  BOX  5477,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Georgian  colonial  stone  house,  eight  rooms, 

oil  heat,  tile  bath,  study,  swimming  pool,  stone 
barn,  60  acres.  Suitable  for  farm,  permanent  or 
Summer  residence.  13  miles  from  Reading,  Pa.  $14,500 
Topton  16R-22  or  N.  Cantor,  Mertztown,  Pa. 


farm  plots :  Poultry  or  gardening,  50x410  feet, 
$175.  Easy  monthly  terms.  Also  larger  acreage;  near 
town,  lake,  river.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

:  AU  kinds  and  sizes  in  Champlain  Valley. 

Write  for  list,  L.  Judson  Morhouse,  Broker, 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y, 

FIFTY  acres,  extensive  lake  frontage,  electricity, 

spring  water,  old  house  and  barn  not  beyond 

restoration,  $2,500.  Caterson,  Damariscotta  Mills, 

Maine. 


STRATEGIC  spot.  Route  1,  bungalow  and  store,  three 
acres,  $4.300.  Caterson,  Damariscotta  Mills,  Me. 


POULTRY  farm :  A  high  class  property  with  large 

house  and  large  barn,  modern  poultry  house.  Capable 
of  heavy  egg  production.  On  macadam  road  just  out¬ 
side  sparkling  village.  Craine  &  Miner,  O  H 
Swenson,  agent,  Greeene,  N.  Y 


DAIRY  farm:  170  acres,  good  buildings,  tillable  land. 

level ;  stream,  30  cow  barn,  stock  25  head,  horses, 
machinery.  Price  $11,000.  Description  free.  Bunnell 
Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y~. _ 

FARM  on  lake,  Cortland  County:  145  acres.  Large 

overhead  drive  basement  barn,  concrete;  40  stan¬ 
chions;  milk  house.  Built  in  1935.  Silo  never  used. 
New  six  room  house  now  being  completed  with  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  bath,  electric  deep  well  pump,  new  clover 
seeding  and  other  hay  being  cut  and  put  into  barns. 
Lake  to  be  used  for  farm,  6tock,  ice,  fishing,  boating, 
swimming,  but  no  cottages.  Price  $8,500  completed  or 
$7,500  if  purchaser  puts  electric  (wiring  and  fixtures 
bought)  in  barn,  pipes  water  there  and  landscapes 
the  yard.  Must  be  sold  Immediately  to  settle  estate. 
$3,500  down  payment,  balance  on  5%  mortgage  with 
administratix.  Other  farms  Cortland  and  Broome 
Counties,  all  sizes  and  prices.  Myrtle  Moscrip,  with 
Eastern  Realty  Company,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 
Phone  144411. 


WANTED:  5-6  room  house,  5-10  acres  about  100 

miles  N.  Y.  C.,  electricity,  water,  reasonably;  cash. 
BOX  5491,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  in  the  Pocono  Mountain  foot¬ 

hills^  eight  miles  from  Stroudsburg  and  90  miles 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  18  acre  farm  with 
nearly  quarter  mile  of  large  trout  stream.  On  good 
R.  F.  D.  public  road  near  Route  No.  611.  Seven 
room  house  with  electricity  and  water.  Bank  bam 
36x60  feet.  Three  car  garage.  Poultry  house.  Grainary. 
Shed.  Old  apple  orchard.  Black  walnuts  and  hickory 
nuts.  Ideal  poultry,  fruit  and  berry  farm,  or  country 
mmio  or  camp  property.  Annual  taxes  $28.  Price 
$o,900.  Terms  can  be  had.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H 
Learn,  Realtor,  opposite  Post  Office,  East  Stroudsburg’, 
Penna. 


151-ACRE  farm,  27  miles  north  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 

on  hard  surface  road;  six  acres  wood  lot,  10  acres 
permanent  pasture,  135  acres  very  productive  land, 
tractor  worked.  Is  supporting  60  head  of  cattle. 

Modern  10-room  house,  electricity,  bath;  hardwood 

floor;  school  bus;  cow  barn,  30  stanchions,  5  box  stalls, 
drinking  cups  and  two  silos ;  horse  barn,  granary  hog 
pen  hen  house,  hay  barn.  All  slate  roofs  and  painted 
m  A-l  condition.  To  appreciate  this  farm  you  would 

have  to  see  it.  I  live  on  and  operate  this  farm. 
Timothy  Flynn,  Buskirk,  N.  Y, 

UAUtY  farm  with  stock  and  equipment.  Located  in 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  in  area  of  approximately  75,000 
population.  Consists  of  204  acres  of  good  land,  two 
houses,  two  barns,  silo,  good  water  supply,  all  modem 
equipment,  and  glowing  crops.  Herd  of  30  registered 
Guernsey  cattle.  For  additional  information  write  to 
P.  O.  Box  No.  166,  Hazleton,  Pa.  _ 

VILLAGE  home,  four  rooms,  improvements,  garage 

poultry  house,  one-half  acre.  $2,300,  half  cash’ 
Bunnell  Agency,  Davenport.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  up  to  five  acres,  suitable  dairy  goats’  at 
least  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Reasonable. 
F.  J.  Grant,  1886  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  33,  N,  Y. 

57  ACRES,  10  acres  in  excellent  timber,  47  fertile 

under  cultivation.  No  buildings,  less  than  one  mile 
from  silver  Lake,  two  miles  from  Castile,  Wyoming 
County,  New  York.  Highway  runs  through  property 
reasonably  priced  for  quick  sale.  Write  BOX  251 
Trumbull,  Conn. _ 

FARM,  good  buildings,  water,  etc.  BOX  60,  Oxford 

New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Completely  equipped  broiler  plant,  12,00* 
capacity,  10  acres,  five  room  and  bath  living 
quarters.  Immediate  possession.  Hubbard  &  Cole,  Inc. 
Carmel,  N.  Y.  Phone  Carmej  505.  _ 

125  ACRES:  Dairy-poultry  farm,  two  bams,  gooc 

pasture,  two  wood  lots,  eight  room  house,  electricity 
bath,  fine  vine.  F.  Wareet,  Deposit.  N.  Y. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  spot  is  where  this  85  acre  farm  i 

situated.  Overlooking  small  lake  near  large  town 
lO-room  house,  large  barn,  good  soil;  $5,500.  Hudson 
Wilson,  R.  2,  Newport,  N.  H 


BEAUTIFULLY  located  Adirondack  poultry-fruit  farm 
. .  Id(,a.1  f°r  little  children’s  camp.  BOX  5500,  Rura 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm:  70  acres,  river  bottom,  very  productive 
.  barp  about  60x100.  All  modern  equipment,  abou 
40  head  stock;  two  new  silos,  good  house,  near  school 
on  cement  road;  In  McKean  County,  northern  Penn 
silvanla.  Price  $23,000,  Harry  Smith,  Eldred,  Pa 

POULTRY  Farm  for  sale:  Owing  to  ill  health  will 

sell  going  poultry  farm,  200  acres,  100  acres  in 

*with  r°!^iderabIe,  tlmber>  approximately 
400  fruit  trees;  5,000  capacity  laying  houses,  8,000 
capacity  brooder  house;  22  large  summer  shelters  on 
skids;  all  equipped;  15,000  capacity  hatchery  with 
late  model  Buckeye  electric  incubators.  Running 
water  in  all  buildings.  With  our  22  years  reputation 
for  quality,  we  have  been  able  to  sell  more  chicks 
and  ready-to-lay  pullets  than  we  could  produce  with 
little  advertising.  Large  poultry  ranges  and  no 
disease  problem.  Equipment  Includes  good  Farmall 
tractor,  trailer  and  other  farm  machinery.  About  2,500 
chickens  to  supply  sufficient  eggs  to  keep  the  incu¬ 
bators  running  full  capacity  the  coming  season.  Ten 
room  house,  new  bath,  hot  and  cold  water;  four  room 
tenant  house  and  other  buildings.  $15,000  takes  all 

Farms  ’ Blchf' o&f *  Nandy  incubators  for  ^<*>0.  Wright. 


FOR  Sale:  50  acre  farm,  7 -room  house,  electricity, 

r>rf?ier*Q  a™11,  tlml?er’  crops'  team«  tools :  near  lake. 
Price  $3,800 ;  one-half  down.  Orin  Sands,  Nineveh, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Small  cheap  place,  some  land,  woods, 
^?ater»  walking  distance  village  or  store.  BOX 
5512,  Kura!  New-Yorker. 

W,^?EI>:  ?“}a11  store  or  business  or  suitable  place 

Wlt-b°ut  some  land;  town,  or  country.  BOX 
5ol3,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


F0R„  Sal!'  Sawmi11'  PIainers  and  edger;  3^  acres 
and  buildings,  tools  and  machinery.  Vander  Stad 
Bros.  Paradise  Road,  Oak  Bidge,  N.  J. 


BARE  farm,  on  macadam  road.  Good  barn,  good 
house,  good  land.  A  valuable  farm  at  a  fair  r*riee 
Also  stocked  dairy  on  macadam;  fully  equipped  with 
top  buildings.  A  $16,000  property  for  only  $12,000. 
Crame  &  Miner,  O.  &.  Swenson,  agent,  Greene* 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Small  farm  or  edge  of  town  place,  some 

improvements,  main  road,  moderate  price;  between 
Yorker*  &nC*  Philadelphia.  *BOX  5515,  Rural  New- 


45  ACRE  chicken  farm,  one  mile  from  Post  Office 
and  lake,  on  good  road  with  school  bus  at  *  door. 
Nine  room  house,  fireplace,  bath,  furnace.  Poultry 
*97S|nnf°«  V00  payers ,  4  000  chicks.  Everything  for 
land  New  York”  Estate'  59  Main  St"  Cort- 


WJFL  consider  a  reasonable  offer  on  my  acreage 
100  acres  in  Rensselaer  County,  New  York.  Felix 
Trost,  R,  F.  D.  2,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale  in  Bucks  County  Pennsylvania,  between 

Trenton  and  Philadelphia,  one  greenhouse  40x160  ft 
bungalow  with  three  large  rooms  and  bath  including 

s-ooaCwS  °,f  >eve>  fertile  ground;  taxes  $105.  BOX 
5o23,  Rural  New-\orker. 


WANTED:  Small  farm,  within  75  miles  New  York 

City,  from  owner;  not  over  $5,000  all  cash  if 
wanted.  BOX  5524,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ATTRACTIVE  60  acre  farm.  Main  road,  near  trans- 

portation.  Ten  acres  asparagus;  25  acres  tomatoes- 
seven  aejes  sweets,  other  crops.  Modern  eight  room 

sh5ds’ ,  C0SP9'  tenant  house.  Sacrifice 
$14,000.  Others.  Glick.  Clayton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy  cheap  farm  or  home,  would  con- 

sider  trade  rooming  business  or  give  lifetime  support 
care  to  elderly  person  for  deed.  Write  .Mary  Hadden 
5  Lancaster  St. ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SEED  store,  plant  growing  and  farmers  supply  busi¬ 

ness,  Maryland.  Old  established  and  profitable,  very 
reasonably  Priced;  for  details  write  Horticultural 
Realty  Co.,  135-39  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Rent:  120  acre  dairy  farm,  part  of  doctor’s 

estate,  will  be  rented  to  a  reliable,  experienced 
farmer  with  small  family.  Must  have  his  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  live  stock.  Barn  and  silo  for  50  cows  with 
electricity,  water,  modern  living  quarters.  Rental 
reasonable  to  proper  party.  Orange  County,  N  Y  on 
state  highway  45  miles  from  New  York  City  near 
rn.mK0®'  %y,Hte’  statin«  references,  address,  telephone 
number,  other  particulars,  to  Dr.  Ralph  Lerner,  1168 
Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WILLING  to  sacrifice  for  $7,500  cash  apartment 
house,  4-4-6  with  lights  and  water  and  acreage 
convenient  to  center  in  thriving  community  on 
Connecticut  River';  good  income  and  home.  Walter  P 
Dudley,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  492 . 


100  Hours  ...  by  the  Clock 

Yes,  many  of  the  higher  priced  oils  will  safely 
give  you  thirty  to  forty  hours  of  additional 
work.  But  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  has  an  even 
longer  safe-working  life,  because  it's  refined 
100%  from  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude— 
the  finest  in  the  world. 


60,  70  Hours  ...  by  the  Clock 

That’s  about  the  maximum  safe  life  for 
ordinary  tractor  oils.  If  used  longer,  the 
oil  may  “break  down”  and  fail  to  give  your 
tractor  motor  the  protection  it  needs. 


True!  VEEDOL  keeps 
right  on  for  a 


SAVING  FUEL- 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVING  TIME— 

by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVING  REPAIRS— 

through  greater  resistance  to  heat  and  wear, 

SAVING  OIL— 

good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractor®; 
cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 

SAVING  the  TRACTOR- 

with  oil  protection  that  assures  long,  economical  service,. 


Pennsylvania;  crude 


NOW  AT  TYDOL  FLYING  -  A  •  DEALER 5 

FEDERAL  TIRES 

"GOOD  . . .  FOR  A  LONG  SAFE  RJOS 
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inter  Whe  at  in  the  Northeast 


INTER  wheat,  properly  grown, 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
of  grain  crop*  Some  of  the 
varieties  now  available  are  of 
such  merit  that  they  offer  a 
challenge  to  the  wheat  farmer 
to  provide  growth  conditions  that  will  ex¬ 
ploit  in  full  measure  their  yielding  abilities. 
In  meeting  that  challenge,  the  first  thing  to 
check  on  is  soil.  Wheat  does  well  only  on 
good  land,  well  drained  and  at  least  neutral 
or  a  bit  alkaline  in  reaction.  It  should  be  sweet 
enough  to  grow  red  clover  well.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  highest  average  wheat  yields  in 
New  York  are  on  soils  derived  from  lime¬ 
stone.  Even  on  these  the  occasional  addition 
of  lime  is  often  beneficial.  The  amount  needed 
on  any  particular  field  can  be  readily  deter¬ 
mined  by  applying  simple  acid  reaction  tests 
to  soil  samples.  The  local  county  agent  can 
be  of  assistance  in  making  such  determinations. 

The  grower  of  any  kind  of  crop  plant  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  its  rooting  habit.  The 
roots  of  wheat  plants  are  thin  and  fibrous. 
They  spread  widely  and  often  penetrate  to 
considerable  depths.  A  reasonably  deep  seed 
bed  is  thus  indicated.  Sometimes  wheat  is 
sown  on  sod  land.  In  such  case  the  land 
should  be  thoroughly  disked  both  before  and 
after  plowing  and  well  firmed  below  with 
roller  or  drag.  Wheat  is  a  grass  plant  and  the 
fibrous  roots  must  make  soil  contact  as  they 
grow  outward  and  down.  Grass  or  legume 
seedings  accompanying  wheat  need  a  similar 
subsurface  medium  in  order  that  root  growth 
be  not  hindered.  Good  surface  tilth  to  insure 
easy  plant  emergence  is  altogether  desirable. 
Wheat  is  not  and  never  was  a  poor  land  crop. 
Reasonably  good  natural  fertility  is  a  first 
requirement,  and  the  amount  of  such  fertility 
including  that  held  over  from  the  preceding 
crop  will  determine  the  amount  that  should 
be  added.  If  grass  or  legume  seedings  are 
made  with  the  wheat,  account  of  their  future 
needs  for  fertilizer  should  be  taken. 

Fertilizing  Wheat 

It  is  always  difficult  and  a  bit  risky  to  make 
fertilizer  recommendations  because  soils  may 
vary  widely  from  field  to  field,  and  may  have 
been  subject  to  quite  different  cropping  and 
rotation  systems.  All  we  will  do  is  to  indicate 
procedures  that  have  been  found  to  work  and 
which,  if  followed,  will  meet  fairly  well  the 
nutrition  needs  of  wheat  and  of  such  com¬ 
panion  crops  as  may  accompany  it.  If  no  grass 
or  legume  seedings  are  made  and  the  land  is 
neither  manured  nor  has  been  in  a  legume  crop 
the  preceding  year,  then  200  pounds  per  acre 
of  5-10-5  fertilizer  will  come  close  to  the 
mark.  This  will  also  take  care  of  a  grass  or 
legume  seeding  that  is  intended  to  last  one 
year  only.  If  a  hay  crop  is  to  be  harvested 
for  several  succeeding  years  this  amount  of 
fertilizer  should  be  doubled.  On  well  manured 
land  we  suggest  300  pounds  of  20  per  cent 
superphosphate  or  its  equivalent,  or  500 
pounds  per  acre  in  case  two  or  more  years 
of  hay  are  wanted.  Where  wheat  follows  a 
legume  sod,  similar  amounts  of  superphos¬ 
phate  instead  of  a  complete  fertilizer  may 
well  be  used.  On  lighter  types  of  soil  some¬ 
what  deficient  in  potash  and  which  have 
been  in  a  legume  sod  the  year  before, 
similar  amounts  of  0-20-10  or  0-16-8  may 
be  substituted  for  superphosphate.  They 
should  be  doubled  if  grass  or  legume  seed¬ 
ings  made  with  the  wheat  are  intended  to 
provide  hay  crops  for  two  or  more  years. 

Many  farmers  top-dress  wheat  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure  in  the  Spring.  This  is  good 
practice.  Applied  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 
loads  per  acre,  it  peps  up  plants  that  have 
come  through  the  Winter  in  a  partially 
weakened  condition.  In  years  when  the 
Spring  is  cold  and  wet,  a  light  application 
of  ammonium  nitrate  may  be  of  real  help. 
It  is  strong  stuff,  however,  and  should  be 
applied  lightly  and  with  care.  Too  liberal 
an  application  is  apt  to  injure  new  seedings. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  knowing 
a  soil’s  requirements,  we'  again  stress 
making  use  of  available  authentic  advice: 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  consult  with  your  local 


By  F .  P.  Bussell 


observed,  not  in  one  year  only  but  in 


that  seed  of  these  varieties,  sown 


many, 


county  agricultural  agent  about  your  soil,  on  early  a»d  on  fertile  soil,  will  in  their 


reasonably 


the  rate  of  fertilizer  applications  needed. 
When  Should  Wheat  be  Sown? 


growth  period  tiller  profusely.  One  of 


early 


my 


good  farmer  friends  decided  to  put  this  idea 
to  a  test.  He  blocked  off  an  area  of  three  acres 
The  best  time  to  sow  depends  both  on  in  his  field  and,  using  variety  Cornell  595 

latitude  and  on  land  elevation.  In  the  main  sowed  three  bushels  of  seed  on  one  acre,  two 

wheat  growing  areas  of  upstate  New  York,  bushels  on  the  next  and  one  on  the  third.  The 

September  10th  to  20th  is  the  period  likely  whole  area  was  quite  level  and  the  soil  ap- 

to  be  best.  Formerly,  farmers  were  cautioned  parently  uniform.  The  planting  was  done 
to  defer  sowing  until  later  and  after  the  so-  about  mid-September  and  growth  was  ex- 
called  “fly  free  date”  because  earlier  sowings  cellent.  In  July  following  when  the  wheat  was 
might  later  on  have  trouble  from  Hessian  fly.  ready  for  harvest,  I  went  carefully  through 
The  newer  varieties  now  generally  grown  in  the  three  acres.  So  far  as  acre  grain  yields 
New  York  are  resistant  to  such  damage  and  were  concerned,  it  was  a  standoff.  The  most 
the  old  rule  may  be  disregarded.  On  farms  observable  difference  was  that  the  straw  in 
of  low  elevations  as  in  the  Hudson  Valley  or  the  heaviest  seeded  acre  was  a  bit  weaker 
on  Long  Island  where  Fall  freezes  come  late,  and  there  was  less  uniformity  in  plant  height. 
October  sowings  are  preferred,  whereas  at  Apparently  some  of  the  later  developing 
elevations  of  a  thousand  or  more  feet,  a  very  tillers  didn’t  get  enough  air  and  sunlight  to 
early  September  date  is  better  than  later,  be  able  to  match  in  growth  the  earlier  start- 
Fortunately,  wheat  is  adaptive  enough  to  ad-  ing  shoots.  On  the  thinner  seeded  acres  they 
just  itself  to  a  rather  wide  range  as  regards  had  plenty  of  room  and  grew  better.  Some 
time  of  sowing.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  plants  from  a  single  seed  had  from  five  to 
that  in  upstate  New  York,  bunt  or  stinking 
smut  seems  to  develop  less  readily  in  early 
than  in  late  sown  fields. 


seven  well  developed  heads. 

In  advocating  relatively  thin  sowing,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  Had  the  land 
been  considerably  less  fertile  or  had  the  seed 
been  sown  a  month  later,  the  thin  sown  acre 
would  probably  have  yielded  less  than  either 
of  the  others  simply  because  stooling  would 
not  have  been  heavy  enough  to  make  up  a  full 

sowing, 

conditions  must  (Continued  on  Page  505) 


Rates  of  Sowing 

The  seeding  rate  recommended  depends  on 
three  things.  These  are:  (1)  the  quality  of 
the  seed  used;  (2)  the  time  of  sowing,  and  (3) 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By  seed  quality  is  here  stand.  To  get  such  a  stand  with  thin 
meant  percentage  of  strong  germination.  This 
may  be  easily  de¬ 
termined  by  testing  it 
at  home  or  by  sending 
a  sample  to  a  state 
seed  laboratory.  In 
New  York  this  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  Geneva.  Seed 
of  such  varieties  as 
Yorkwin,  Cornell  595, 
or  Nured  which  show 
90  per  cent  or  better 
strong  germination 
should  on  good  fertile, 
well  prepared  soil  be 
sown  at  a  rate  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  and  a  half 
bushels  per  acre.  This 
holds  for  sowings 
made  in  upstate  New 
York  at  normal  Sep¬ 
tember  planting  dates. 

When  plantings  are 
delayed  until  well  in¬ 
to  October  or  on  soils 
a  bit  deficient  in  fer¬ 
tility,  two  bushels  or 
even  two  and  a  half 
may  be  better.  I  have 


With  the  new  self-propelled  combine,  wheat  harvesting  is  no  longer  the  time 
and  labor  consuming  operation  of  former  years. 


\  "  .v f  v  -'V 

In  some  sections  of  the  Northeast,  owners  and  crews  of  combines  can  be  hired  to  take  care  0)  this 


work 
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Pi  Visit  to  the  Swiss  Chalet 

A  FEW  years  back  the  hill  folks  in  the 
Windham  section  of  Connecticut  had 
their  curiosity  awakened  one  day  when  a 
young  man  drove  up  to  a  patchy  of  woods, 
opened  a  breach  in  the  stone  wall,  drove  his 
car  in  among  the  trees  and  began  unloading 
tools  and  lumber.  A  few  days  later  they 
noted  a  shed-like  structure  in  a  small  clear¬ 
ing.  Later  the  trees  began  to  disappear  and 
piles  of  cordwood  and  posts  were  sighted. 
“Just  another  wood  chopper”  was  the  verdict, 
and  folks  lost  their  interest  until  a  pile  of 
dirt  appeared,  and  there  was  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  cellar  being  dug.  In 
this  neck  of  the  woods  few  people 
investigate  just  to  satisfy  their 
curiosities,  and  the  newcomer,  a 
young  man  dressed  in  leather 
knee  pants,  was  left  alone.  How¬ 
ever,  when  loads  of  building  ma¬ 
terial  began  to  roll  up,  everyone 
renewed  his  interest  and  began 
guessing  what  it  was  all  about. 

Now  let  us  skip  over  a  year, 
during  which  period  a  large,  rather 
strange  building  was  constructed 
amid  the  trees.  Not  until  the  new¬ 
comer’s  dwelling  was  almost  com¬ 
pleted  did  many  folks  find  out 
that  he  was  Robert  G.  Baumann, 
an  electrical  engineer  who  came 
to  this  country  from  Switzerland 
before  World  War  II,  and  that  his 
hat  with  a  feather  sticking  from 
the  crown  and  the  leather  knee 
pants  were  his  native  Swiss 
costume.  When  Mr.  Baumann  had 
his  residence  built,  furniture 
came,  followed  a  few  days  later 
by  his  wife,  an  attractive  young 
lady  also  garbed  in  her  native 
Swiss  attire.  In  doing  all'  the  work  on  his 
buildings,  (of  course,  it  was  not  done  in  a 
year)  the  most  interesting  part  was  that  each 
thing  he  undertook  was  finished  before  he 
started  anything  else. 

Once  settled  in  their  new  home,  the  young 
couple  began  new  work  with  great  energy. 
They  had  read  how  the  early  settlers  in 
America  had  landed  here  and  with  crude  tools 
but  great  determination  had  cleared  the 
forests  and  made  their  homes  in  the  strange 
new  land.  If  the  Pilgrims  could  accomplish 
so  much  in  those  days,  the 
Baumanns  figured  it  should  not  be 
such  a  task  for  themselves  with 
modern  ways  and  tools.  Their 
farm  in  Windham  County  is  most¬ 
ly  woods  except  those  fields  which 
fhey  have  cleared.  A  trout  brook 
runs  close  to  the  dwelling;  from 
this  brook  and  a  spring  their 
water  is  piped  and  pumped  by 
electricity.  Mr.  Baumann  is  clear - 
Jug  more  fields  during  his  spare 
time  and  adding  more  buildings  to 
aid  him  in  the  enterprise  he  has 
in  mind.  Besides  the  bedrooms 
there  are  a  large  modern  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  also  a  sitting 
r°om,  library  and  open  stairway 
to  the  second  floor  where  several 
large  rooms  are  furnished  with 
twin  beds,  desks  and  other  necessi¬ 
ty,  each  room  having  a  private 
bath.  A  basement  under  the  entire 
dwelling  is  for  recreation. 

In  addition  to  the  house,  Mr. 

Baumann  built  a  large  concrete 
uilding  for  housing  a  herd  of 
Registered  milking  goats.  This 
airy  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
goat  quarters  in  America.  The 
Hulking  room  is  equipped  with  hot  and  cold 
Rvater  for  keeping  every  utensil  sanitary,  even 
o  sponges,  towels  and  the  milking  platform, 
ach  dog.  is  first  prepared  and  cleaned  in  the 
goat  quarters  before  being  led  into  the  milk- 
m§  room.  At  the  end  of  the  goat  barn  are  the 
Quarters  for  new  born  kids;  the  floor  and  the 
Pit  for  catching  the  goat  droppings  are  con- 
crete,  and  the  goats  stand  upon  a  slatted 
R^ooden  platform  which  can  be  removed  when 


offending  odor  is  noticeable  anywhere  about  quarts  of  milk  are  delivered  once  every  two 
the  dairy.  The  breeding  bucks  are  housed  by  days,  bringing  an  income  of  better  than  $75 
themselves  over  200  feet  from  the  milking  for  milk  each  delivery  day,  with  the  income 
barn.  They  consist  of  a  big  Toggenburg  and  from  poultry  in  addition.  The  milk  cooling 
an  equally  large  Nubian,  both  with  long  system  is  electrically  controlled  and  the  milk 
pedigrees  showing  that  they  came  from  heavy  house  is  furnished  with  all  the  latest  dairy 
milking  dams.  appliances.  A  detached  section  houses  the 

The  Baumanns  call  their  enterprise  “Swiss  milk  cooling  operations  which  are  conducted 
Chalet  Goat  Dairy  Farm.”  Signs  along  U.  S.  with  the  same  care  for  sanitation  evident  in 


Highway  No.  6  point  the  way  to  it.  For  a  few 
months  after  the  Swiss  Chalet  was  ready  for 
business  advertisements  appeared  in  the 
Willimantic  paper  offering  pure,  raw  goat’s 
milk  delivered  at  50  cents  a  quart.  Now  the 


all  the  buildings  of  this  establishment. 

Mrs.  Baumann,  who  is  very  fond  of  flowers, 
maintains  a  large  section  of  ground  in  front 
of  the  dwelling  planted  with  hundreds  of 
different  flowering  plants.  Mr.  Baumann  has 
a  large  vegetable  patch,  vineyard 
and  fruit  to  occupy  his  spare  time 
when  not  building  something 
new  or  doing  chores. 

D.  D.  Cavanaugh 


The  milking  room  at  Swiss  Chalet  Goat  Farm,  Windham  County,  Connecticut, 
is  sanitary  and  modern  in  every  respect.  Robert  G.  Baumann,  the  owner,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  milk  one  of  his  high  producing,  registered  Toggenburg  does. 

Baumanns  do  not  need  to  advertise  at  all,  as 
the  demand  for  their  goat’s  milk  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  Nevertheless,  a  larger 
capacity  is  being  planned.  So  far,  all  feed 
except  pasture  is  purchased.  Alfalfa  hay, 
stored  in  the  loft  of  the  main  dairy  barn,  is 
dropped  through  a  chute  for  feeding;  the 
grain  is  also  stored  in  bins  above  and  comes 
to  the  feeding  floor  through  metal  pipes  which 
automatically  measure  a  cupful  for  each  goat. 

A  cake  of  salt  is  fastened  between  every  two 
goats,  as  is  also  an  automatic  waterer. 


these 


quarters  are  to  be  cleaned.  The  drop- 


fngs  ape  dried,  stored  and  sold  in  pulverized 


form 


as  fertilizer  to  florists  and  others.  No 


Toggenburgs  and  Nubians  are  housed  in  the  main  dairy  goat  barn  at  Swiss 
Chalet.  They  have  individual  stanchions  and  their  quarters  are  kept 

scrupulously  clean. 

Swiss  Chalet  milk  is  delivered  every  other 
day  in  fiber  quart  containers.  State  inspectors 
visit  the  dairy  monthly  and  give  it  a  high 
rating  certificate.  Some  of  their  does  have 
records  of  over  3,000  pounds  of  milk  from  one 
goat  in  10  months,  with  butterfat  content  up 
to  5.7  per  cent.  Many  of  the  kids  born  on  the 
farm  are  sold  as  breeders  to  other  goat  keep¬ 
ers;  any  surplus  is  sold  to  go  into  ovens  for 
roast  kid.  In  his  deliveries,  this  dairyman  also 
sells  dressed  chickens  and  ducks,  ordered 
ahead.  At  present  there  are  some  30  goats 
milking  at  Swiss  Chalet,  and  close  to  150 


Some  Poultry  Guides 

With  all  due  credit  to  good 
breeding  stock,  good  housing,  and 
proper  feeding  and  care,  the  man 
or  woman  in  charge  of  the  chick¬ 
ens  is  the  most  important  factor 
determining  ultimate  success  or 
failure.  Show  me  an  alert,  hard 
working,  interested  owner  of  a 
flock  and  nine  out  of  ten  times 
you  will  be  showing  me  a  success¬ 
ful  poultry  producer.  One  just 
follows  the  other.  The  person 
really  interested  in  a  good  flock 
is  the  one  alert  enough  to  quickly 
pick  up  the  farm  magazines  when 
they  arrive  and  read  up  on  all  that 
there  is  current  on  poultry.  He 
writes  to  his  extension  service  and 
secures  free  booklets  and  pam¬ 
phlets  and  studies  them  industri¬ 
ously.  Good  breeding  stock  and 
good  housing,  care  and  feeding  just  naturally 
go  with  this  sort  of  producer.  He  or  she  selects 
the  type  and  kind  of  chickens  which  are  best 
suited,  and  they  are  ordered  with  care.  Only 
the  best  are  bought  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  do  otherwise.  Care  is  used  to  start  the 
chickens  so  that  they  will  come  into  egg  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  proper  time  in  the  Fall. 

The  brooder  house  is  kept  in  repair  and 
the  brooder  stove  is  gone  over  carefully  be¬ 
fore  storing  it  away,  so  that  it  will  not  give 
any  trouble  next  season;  and  it  is  also  an  extra 
safeguard  against  fire.  This 
poultryman  may  economize  by 
building  his  own  feeders  for  the 
brooder  house  and  range,  but  he 
doesn’t  do  it  by  not  providing 
enough  of  them  and  thus  stunt¬ 
ing  his  flock.  He  chooses  with  care 
the  brand  of  feed  he  will  use  and 
he  sticks  to  it,  feeding  at  the  right 
times  and  in  the  proper  quantities. 
Ha  is  the  man  who  cannot  resist 
stirring  up  the  feeder  as  he  goes 
by  and  thus  inducing  the  birds  to 
eat  a  bit  more.  He  is  the  producer 
who  keeps  a  clean  dry  litter  in  the 
house,  ventilates  properly  and  in¬ 
stalls  roosts  in  an  early  stage  for 
better  poultry  production.  His 
brooder  house  is  set  on  clean 
ground  and  the  Summer  range  is 
likewise  clean  and  succulent.  His 
growing  pullets  are  properly 
housed  and  fed.  He  makes  clean 
cut  decisions  and  what  is  better, 
he  follows  them  out;  no  use  to  de¬ 
cide  to  do  this  or  that  properly 
and  then  not  do  it.  He  removes 
sick  and  crippled  birds  at  once, 
and  not  a  week  or  so  later  after 
many  others  in  the  flock  may  be 
affected.  He  depends  on  cleanliness  and  sani¬ 
tation  to  keep  his  flock  healthy,  rather  than 
on  medication.  He  culls  regularly. 

He  protects  his  birds  by  eliminating  stagnant 
water  and  dead  animals  on  the  place;  by  keep¬ 
ing  out  varmints  of  all  kinds.  He  is  careful  not 
to  carry  disease  from  other  flocks,  and  to  have 
any  sickness  in  his  own  analyzed,  if  possible. 
He  allows  no  overcrowding.  He  sells  cockerels 
when  marketing  is  good;  he  gathers  eggs  three 
times  daily  and  keeps  them  always  cool.  He 
saves  labor  wherever  it  is  wise.  He  uses  his 
head  because  his  heart  is  in  it.  He  is  a 
successful  poultryman.  b.  p. 
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You  can  have  your  own  modern 
sewage  disposal  system  with  Robinson 
Vitrified  Clay  septic  tanks  and  disposal 
fields.  Robinson  sewerage  systems  resist 
acids,  alkalies,  wastes,  gases  without  de¬ 
composing,  crumbling,  corroding  or 
rusting  away. 

SEE  YOUR  AUTHORIZED  DEALER  AND 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  that  tells 
how  to  install  your  own  rural  sewer¬ 
age  system.  R-847- 


ROBINSON  BRINGS 
MODERN  SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL  TO  FARMS 


ROBINSON 

CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 
AKRON  9 ,  OHIO 


'No  wonder  the 

^  EAGLE  BRAND 
FARM  TARPAULINS 


LAST 


so  much  a 
lonqer/i 


Rop«  in  hem  take* 
strain  off  canvas 


WHY  EAGLE  BRAND  EYELETS 
STAND  203%  MORE  PUtl 


They  are  strong  where 
ordinary  tarpaulins  are 
weak... at  the  eyelets! 

In  Eagle  Brand  con¬ 
struction  the  rope 
bound  in  hem  takes 
strain  off  the  canvas. 

Actually  stands  203% 
more  pull  as  verified 
by  independent  testing  laboratory. 

In  addition.  Eagle  Brand  Farm  Tarps  are  genu¬ 
ine  canvas  duck,  PARA  waterproofed  and  all 
hems  and  seams  are  double  sewed. 

See  them  at  your  hardware  or  farm  store  in  the 
orange  box  with  the  big  blue  eagle. 

FREE  FARM  TARP  BOOK  at  your  dealer.  32  pages, 
illustrated.  Gives  advice  of  3000  County  Agents 
for  protecting  against  farm  loss. 


EA6LE  ^  BRAND 

flVCf. 


FARM  WTARPS 


H.  WENZEL  TENT  &  DUCK  C0.(  ST.  LOUIS  4,  MO. 
Makers  of  Eagle- Brand  Drinking-Water  Bags 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 
WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  AND  BARLEY 

And  other  seasonal  seeds  for 

AUGUST  &  SEPTEMBER  SOWING 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 

mii  i  — ■  i  — — ■ — a 


SILO 

PRESERVATIVE 

for  every  kind  of  silo.  Makes  in¬ 
side  walls  acid-proof  and  air¬ 
tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at 
your  farm  supply  dealer. 

Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  Inc. 

L,and  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


“  PLANTING 
FRUIT  GARDEN  ” 

Send  for  illustrated,  authoritative  booklet  on 
how  to  plan,  plant  and  care  for  fruit  trees  and 
berry  plants. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

INFORMATION  DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


C. . Dlnnte  BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free 

Strawberry  rlants  BASIL  PERRY.  Georgetown,  Del 


ANTIQUE  BUTTONS  Wanted.  Cash  by  return  mail 
Edna  Cunningham,  425  Valley  Drive,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Making  an  Asparagus  Bed 

Starting  an  asparagus  bed  by  the 
old  deep-trench  method  used  to  be 
such  a  job  that  it  kept  many  people 
from  even  considering  the  undertaking. 
Spring  planting  is  the  one  recommended 
by  most  dealers  in  asparagus  plants,  but 
it  comes  at  a  time  when  growers  are 
more  than  busy  with  urgent  business. 
Three  of  the  four  growers  I  wrote  to 
urged  me  not  to  attempt  Fall  setting 
and  certainly  not  to  be  foolish  enough 
to  set  plants  in  August  or  September. 
However,  one  grower  suggested  setting 
them  at  any  time  after  midsummer, 
using  one-year  plants,  and  keeping 
them  well  watered  until  Winter  sets 
in.  I  have  done  just  that  and  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  results. 
I  set  300  one-year  plants  obtained 
from  a  grower  in  Southern  New  Jersey 
on  August  30,  1945.  One  year  later  I 
had  an  almost  100  per  cent  stand  of 


This  asparagus  bed  was  planted  in 
August  1945.  The  picture  was  taken  in 
August  1946. 


plants  from  three  to  six  feet  tall,  with 
from  five  to  eight  stalks  coming  up 
from  each  root. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  maximum 
number  of  plants  in  the  space  allotted 
to  the  bed,  I  dug  five  trenches  about 
10  inches  deep  and  20  inches  wide.  I 
filled  these  trenches  about  half  full 
with  leaves.  I  then  put  in  a  reasonable 
amount  of  hen  manure,  thoroughly 
dried,  and  covered  the  mixture  with 
about  three  inches  of  top  soil  taken 
from  the  trench.  In  this  top  soil  I  set 
two  rows  of  plants  about  18  inches 
apart  in  each  trench,  with  roots  about 
10  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  about  the  roots  was 
left  three  or  four  inches  below  the 
general  level  of  surrounding  soil.  This 
was  to  conserve  moisture;  it  was  gradu¬ 
ally  filled  in  somewhat.  I  now  have 
five  of  these  double  rows  of  plants  18 
inches  apart,  with  a  walking  space  of 
three  feet  between  these  double  rows. 
When  cutting  stalks,  the  gatherer  walks 
in  this  space  and  cuts  stalks  on  his 
right  and  his  left.  He  then  steps  to  the 
next  space  and  repeats  the  operation. 
Slender  stalks  should  not  be  cut.  F.  H. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 


In  the  Old  Apple  Orchard 

*1  can  see  it  now,  Grandfather’s  apple 
orchard  at  apple-picking  time.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  turn  of  the  century,  those 
venerable  trees  had  never  been  scien¬ 
tifically  pruned  nor  sprayed,  yet  each 
year  they  bore  barrels  of  sound,  crisp 
apples,  tart  or  sweet,  according  to  their 
nature.  In  the  April  days  the  orchard 
was  a  drift  of  pink  and  white,  and 
breathed  a  spicy  fragrance  on  the  soft 
Spring  air.  The  brisk,  endless  industry 
of  the  bees  gave  full  promise  of  sound 
fruit  to  come. 

The  gnarled  old  trees,  through  the 
years,  had  developed  personalities  of 
their  own.  Some  had  grown  tall,  stately 
and  trim;  some  were  short  and  gener¬ 
ous  in  their  proportions,  spreading  their 
branches  in  broad,  protecting  canopies; 
others  had  not  weathered  the  years  of 
storm  too  well,  and,  instead  of  reach¬ 
ing  upward  in  their  growth,  stretched 
themselves  out  horizontally,  yet  pro¬ 
duced  a  fair  amount  of  fruit.  As  if  to 
compensate  for  such  deformity,  they 
afforded  favorite  nesting  places  for 
numberless  bluebirds  and  robins;  and 
to  the  children,  they  were  steeds  to 
ride,  as  wild  and  fearsome  as  any  that 
ever  roamed  the  plains.  The  view  from 
the  top  of  a  tall  tree  remains  indelibly 
stamped  on  the  memory:  the  woodlands 
to  the  south,  dark  and  green;  the  busy, 
bustling  brook;  the  fields  of  grain, 
wheat  and  oats  and  corn  and  beans; 
the  fresh  pastures  dotted  with  grazing 
cattle  and  snow-white  sheep;  the  little 
steamer  plying  the  peaceful  lake,  carry¬ 
ing  its  early  morning  cargo  of  Summer 
vacationers  to  the  commuting  train  at 
its  foot  (in  the  evening  it  would  re¬ 
turn  them  again  for  a  night’s  rest  and 
relaxation) ;  and  above  and  beyond  the 
lake  stretched  the  eastern  hills,  check¬ 
ered  in  patterns  of  gold  and  green;  and 
on  the  hilltop,  the  white  steeple  of  a 


church,  pointing,  like  a  directing  finger, 
Heavenward;  and  beyond  the  line  of 
hills,  revealed  only  by  its  feather  of 
smoke,  the  commuters’  train  on  its  way 
to  the  city — these  are  scenes  never  to 
be  forgotten,  from  the  days  of  child¬ 
hood. 

When  Summer  came  along,  the 
children  wandered  among  the  trees, 
seeking  the  first  ripe  fruit — the  Martha 
Washingtons  with  their  distinctive 
musky  flavor,  the  Sour  Boughs,  oily- 
skinned  and  yellow  for  eating  out  of 
hand,  or  firm  and  green  for  the  first 
fresh  apple  sauce  of  the  season  —  no 
other  ever  was  its  equal.  The  Sweet 
Boughs  or  Harvest  apples,  temptingly 
golden  and  mellow  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  could  be  tempted  to  loose  their 
hold  by  a  long  pole,  skillfully  wielded. 
They  would  fall  with  a  “plunk”  in  the 
grass,  often  bursting  to  ooze  their 
luscious  sweetness.  Other  fine,  old  trees 
possessed  such  intriguing  names  as 
Lady  Blush,  yellow-skinned  and  cheeks 
flushed  with  pink;  Gilliflower,  or 
Sheep-Noses,  oddly  shaped,  over  which 
the  children  laughed  gleefully;  Swar 
apple,  slightly  russety-yellow,  pin¬ 
pointed  with  brown,  and  in  its  flavor 
a  hint  of  orange;  Twenty-Ounce, 
yellow-skinned,  generously  marked 
with  red  streakings.  Then  there  were 
the  Russets;  the  Red  Russets  were 
small,  possessing  a  flavor  all  their  own, 
their  white  flesh  tinged  pink  from  the 
deep  red  skin;  the  Golden  Russets  and 
Roxbury  Russets  lacked  beauty  in 
their  somber  coats,  but  had  the  com¬ 
pensating  quality  of  being  “good  keep¬ 
ers.”  Many  times,  in  the  Spring,  the 
cellar  would  still  hold  these  apples, 
still  firm  and  crisp.  Late  Summer  gave 
us  Golden  Sweets,  just  right  for  baking, 
King  of  Tompkins  apples,  large,  crisp, 
and  juicy.  Then  in  the  early  Fall  came 
a  large,  dark  red  one  of  musky  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  a  firm  white  flesh — what  was 
its  name  —  the  perfect  foil  for  a 
September  “dinner  pail.” 

■*  Apart  from  the  apple  trees,  in  a  far 
corner  of  the  orchard,  stood  a  large 
tree,  bearing  not  only  apples,  but  large 
sweet  pears  as  well.  This  changeling 
tree,  made  so  by  the  hand  of  the  farmer 
who  grafted  it  many  years  before, 
fascinated  all  who  saw  it,  and  the 
children  watched  the  development  of 
its  fruit,  goggle-eyed.  How  an  apple 
tree  with  the  same  sap  that  nourished 
its  apples  could  produce  pears  that 
tasted  like  pears  was  just  short  of  a 
miracle  to  them.  R.  o.  G. 

New  Jersey 

N.  Y.  Vegetable  Growers 
Meeting 

In  spite  of  threatening  skies  and 
muddy  grounds,  nearly  2,000  vegetable 
growers  and  their  families  turned  out 
for  the  Summer  meeting  and  trade 
show  of  the  New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  held  last 
month  at  the  Harris  Seed  Farm  out¬ 
side  of  Rochester.  A  wide  variety  of 
exhibits  drew  the  interest  of  the 
members.  Among  the  high  points  of 
the  day  was  the  demonstration  of  crop 
dusting  by  helicopter  and  the  tour  of 
the  extensive  trial  gardens.  Edward  S. 
Robinson,  pilot  of  the  airplane,  ex¬ 
plained  the  advantages  of  helicopter 
dusting  over  other  methods  and  covered 
a  field  of  melons,  showing  how  the 
plane  could  concentrate  on  small 
sections  or  dust  wide  areas  at  high 
speeds.  Interested  growers  were  shown 
the  complicated  operations  involved 
in  seed  production,  and  in  the  trial 
grounds  they  were  able  to  compare 
the  merits  of  the  many  varieties  of 
vegetables  being  marketed  today. 

Implement  manufacturers  demon¬ 
strated  the  operation  of  soil  tillers, 
mowers,  tractors  and  seeders,  and  the 
educational  exhibits  were  well  attended. 
Of  particular  interest  were  the  talks 
on  prepackaging  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Thomp¬ 
son,  head  of  the  vegetable  crops  de¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  University,  and 
the  weed  control  plots  set  up  by  Dr, 
Robert  D.  Sweet  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  Extension 
Service,  who  demonstrated  chemical 
weed  control  on  a  number  of  vege¬ 
tables,  including  the  use  of  oil  sprays 
on  carrots  and  flame  throwers  on  beans. 

At  the  vegetable  show  and  contest, 
W.  D.  Henry  and  Sons,  Eden,  N.  Y., 
won  a  gold  cup  for  three  “excellents” 
and  two  “goods.”  The  Rochester  Area 
Growers  Co-Operative  Association  also 
won  a  gold  cup  as  runner-up. 

Farm,  Bought  With  G.  I. 
Loan,  Not  Tax  Exempt 

I  have  just  bought  a  small  farm  with 
a  G.  I.  loan  and  would  like  to  know 
if  I  am  exempt  from  land  or  school 
taxes.  E.  w. 

Property  purchased  with  a  G.  I.  loan 
is  not  exempt  from  real  estate  taxation 
in  New  York  State  because  the  loan 
is  not  a  pension,  bonus  or  insurance. 
Since,  however,  the  first  year’s  interest 
on  the  guaranteed  portion  of  a  G.  I. 
loan  is  paid  by  the  government  and 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
this  payment  is  considered  a  bonus  and 
entitled  to  exemption.  If  the  G.  I.  loan, 
or  any  other  mortgage  is  reduced  with 
pension,  bonus  or  insurance  money,  the 
property  is  exempt  to  that  extent. 
Under  the  New  York  law,  the  total 
amount  real  estate  tax  exemption  on 
property  purchased  with  bonus  money 
is  $5,000. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

IN  8  FOOT  AND  10  FOOT  WIDTHS 


Improved  single-lever  control  provides 
more  uniform  distribution.  Quick-removable 
agitators  make  cleaning  easy.  Round-bot¬ 
tom  hopper  and  diamond-shaped  holes 
assure  expulsion  of  materials  which  clog 
many  ordinary  spreaders.  Has  welded 
steel  hopper,  disengaging  wheel  clutches 


two-whiel 

TILTING  PLATFORM 
FARM  WAGON 

Has  all  steel  frame,  4000 
pound  capacity,  7'  x  12' 
SEND  FOR  hardwood  platform. 


FREE  LITERATURE  and  name  of  nearest  deale t 


MOUNT  VERNON  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

232  E.  8 th  St..  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


IAL0NEY 


PEAR  TREES — Northern  grown;  raised 
under  famed  Maloney  supervision. 
Sturdy,  strong  rooted;  will  withstand 
extreme  climatic  conditions.  True  to 
name.  Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log  of  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
GRAPES,  SHRUBS  and  ROSES. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

37  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  632-°  YEAR 


WANTED 

SALES  AGENTS 
CALLING  ON  FARMERS 

Here’s  a  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  good  Sales 
Agents  to  make  EXTRA  money  —  calling  on 
farmers,  selling  Quality  Farm  Seeds  —  clover, 
alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  timothy,  pasture  grasses, 
etc.,  and  one  of  the  outstanding  varieties  of 
hybrid  corn. 

The  Company  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  for 
both  quality  of  seeds  and  fair  dealings,  and 
naturally  wants  high  grade,  conscientious  men 
for  intensive  coverage  of  farms  in  several  areas. 
Liberal  commission  arrangement  for  men  who 
qualify.  (Last  year  Mr.  "A"  earned  $1,624  in 
commissions  here,  besides  his  earnings  from 
his  regular  line;  Mr.  "B”  $1,269).  For  per¬ 
sonal  interview  write  and  tell  all  about  your¬ 
self.  Address  BOX  5563,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ZKRefit  and  Tighten? 

*1 


TEETH 


TJ^Pr A  If  your  plates  are  loose  and  Blip  or  hurt  !  re  I  Ins  d 
WjP.  them  batter  than  now,  with  this  pliable,  non-  r 
porous  strip.  Just  lay  on  plate,  bite  and  it  moiaa  ■ 
perfectly,  hardens  for  lasting  fit  and  comtorc.  . 

V  TV  rid  fnroirun  tkn  vnnoa  KAfVlot*  OTlH  EZDCIISC  Ol  P 


■  the  mess,  bother  and  expense  or  4 
|  temporary  applications  that  last  only  a  lew  a 
•  hours  or  few  months. Will  not  injure  plates,  ana  ■ 
guaranteed  to  glvo  satisfaction  oryour money  d 
back.  Write  for  Plasti-Liner  today.  Pay  port*  r. 
man  $1 .26  for  one  reliner,  $2.25  for  both  uppe  f 
and  lower- - J - - "  "  -h-rces.  r' 


PLASTI 


25  for  one  rehner,  $2.25  for  Dotn  uu^  p 
er— or  send  money,  eaveC.O.D.  charges,  a 

-LINER  CO.,  Dept.SI-A  Buffalo  2,  N.T.  5 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


1  3S0  SAW  STROKES 
|  PER  MINUTE 


Little  To  Do  Without 

SSSWJfcSS&’fe 

ion.  Saws  large  and  small  Wg^ 
afety  Friction  Clutch.  T  ®  evef 
seful,  low-pnced  tractor-  jm. 

uilt.  Thousands  in  use— 

rovements  making  J?°tintoCasb 

n  ever.  Saw  yourwoodlotintx.L^_ 

s  prices  are  high,  ^^est'direct-*0' 
iy  bigger  dividends.  kjWcLee  deta¬ 
inees.  Fully  guaranteed^  Free  ^l 

CO.  4-777  Forest  Ave..0tUwa»M 


HERS!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY  FOR  oJjThe 

isting  information  about  “Lotsa-Butio 
popular  novelty  for  children  and  adults  ai 
of  fun!  Entertaining  for  parties!  ^ 

DERN  DISTRIBUTORS,  5749  Murdoch 
St.  Louis  9,  Missouri 
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potato  Growers  Contest 
Nematode  Quarantine 

Approximately  4,500  acres  of  potato 
land  in  Nassau  County,  infested  with 
{he  destructive  golden  nematode,  have 
been  quarantined  since  1945.  While  this 
notato  parasite  was  not  discovered  in 
Nassau  County  until  1941,  observations 
on  the  rate  of  its  multiplication  and 
snread  indicate  that  it  was  introduced 
in  this  area  around  1930.  Today  it 
poses  a  direct  problem  to  growers 
operating  over  50,000  acres  of  farm¬ 
land  in  this  area. 

In  1934  a  farmer  near  Hicksville, 

Long  Island,  noticed  a  few  isolated  spots 
in  his  potato  field  where  the  vines 
were  stunted  and  off  color.  When  har¬ 
vested,  the  tubers  were  comparatively 
small.  By  1938  these  spots  had  multi¬ 
plied  both  in  number  and  in  size.  In 
1941  the  potato  growth  was  poor 
throughout  the  field  in  which  these 

spots  occurred.  The  potato  sick  spots 
were  determined  to  be  infested  with 
cysts  of  the  golden  nematode.  This 

parasite  does  not  affect  the  eating 
quality  of  the  potato  and  potatoes 
from  infested  soil  are  as  good  to  eat 
I  as  those  from  uninfested  soil.  The 
nematode  saps  the  potato  plant  by  at¬ 
tacking  the  plant  roots,  resulting  in 
greatly  reduced  yield  and  a  smaller 
potato. 

Since  1942,  cooperative  surveys  have 
been  undertaken  and  studied  by 
officials  of  the  Federal  and  State  gov¬ 
ernments  and  in  1945  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
established  a  nematode  laboratory  in 
Hicksville.  For  the  past  two  years  the 
State  of  New  York  has  imposed  a 
quarantine  on  infested  and  exposed 
farm  land  in  Nassau  County,  regulations 
for  which  establish  a  harvesting  and 
shipping  permit  system,  regulate  plant 
shipment,  guarantee  care  in  cleaning 
outgoing  tools  and  implements,  forbid 
use  of  soil  from  infested  land  and 
supervise  top  soil  movement.  The 
original  State  quarantine  has  been  re¬ 
vised  and  this  year  includes  more  than 
80  square  miles  of  Nassau  County.  Of 
the  51,200  acres  under  zone  restrictions, 
approximately  4,500  acres  of  potato 
farm  land  are  known  to  be  infested. 
Adjacent  lands  are  termed  exposed. 
Regulated  products  include  potatoes  and 
tomatoes,  root  crops,  vegetable  and 
ornamental  plants,  nursery  stock,  farm 
machinery  and  equipment,  trucks, 
used  bags  and  containers.  Articles  may 
be  removed  from  the  zone  only  when 
authorized  in  advance  by  an  agent  of 
the  State  department  of  agriculture  and 
markets,  and  then  only  to  such 
destinations  as  are  designated  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  provisions  of  zone  re¬ 
strictions.  Potatoes  grown  on  infested 
premises  may  not  be  harvested  until 
the  grower  has  obtained  a  permit.  Such 
potatoes  must  be  segregated  from  all 
others  in  grading,  handling  and  storage 
and  at  the  time  of  grading  must  be 
packed  in  approved  paper  bags  and  the 
paper  bags  must  be  clearly  labeled  to 
indicate  contents  are  from  the  golden 
nematode  quarantine  zone.  Potatoes 
being  handled  under  a  limited  permit 
may  be  sold  to  designated  processing 


Hardiness  in  Blossoms 

We  often  read  in  nursery  catalogues 
and  horticultural  articles  about  hardy 
fruit  trees.  I  do  not  doubt  the  merits 
of  these  descriptions,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  authors  of  these  write-ups 
miss  a  point  that  is  very  important.  I 
have  observed  from  experience  that 
while  the  trees  described  are  very 
hardy,  often  their  blossoms  are  not. 
"hat  good,  I  ask,  is  a  hardy  tree  with 
a  tender  blossom?  The  several  Japan¬ 
ese  plums  are  usually  described  as 
being  extremely  hardy,  which  they  are, 
but  I  have  found  their  blossoms  to 
06  extremely  tender  and  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  frost  damage.  On  the  other 
?anu>  some  varieties  whose  hardiness 
}s,  not  mentioned,  have  very  hardy 
blossoms.  On  my  farm  in  southern 
r-w  England  I  have  a  variety  labeled 
{'hPemul  Gage.  It  is  able  to  go  through 
freezing  weather  while  in  bloom 
°na  not  suffer  serious  injury.  Last 
^pring  was  very  cold  and  backward. 

,,W  ln  May  we  had  some  extremely 
IQ  weather  in  Massachusetts,  on  May 
thermometer  dropping  below 
w  -grees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  ground 
vvD^Zln?  hard.  While  this  plum  tree 
n°t  in  full  bloom,  the  buds  were 
well  advanced.  At  the  time  it 
to  me  that  the  cold  weather 
thic  have  done  serious  damage,  but 
trp  •  n°t  turn  out  to  be  true.  The 
baA,.ls  now  heavily  set  to  fruit  and, 
lv  Ang  °ther  disasters,  will  bear  heavi- 
trpo  oannot  escape  the  fact  that  this 
npA,  niost  have  a  hardy  blossom.  Right 
whipk  ,?re  the  Japanese  plum  trees 
fruit  bloomed  heavily  but  set  no 


Ttri?es  seem  to  follow  the  same 
far™  A-  ave  several  varieties  on  the 
An£;,oKieff?rs’  Clapps,  Seckels,  Boses, 
biS  and  Bartletts.  The  Kieffers 
whnt°i?  overy  year,  and  no  matter 
is  Ji  hrnd  of  weather  we  have,  there 
Twl  ays  a  cr°P  of  Kieffer  pears. 
ra;n  e  rPa7  he  hail,  snow,  freeze,  frost, 
alwLoV1£d  or  sun>  but  the  old  Kieffer 
bW™L  -as  ,soxne  kind  of  a  crop.  The 
not  lost  must  be  tough.  Why  can- 
as  a  k  Plont  breeders  use  the  Kieffer 
base  for  breeding  and  produce  a 
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or  utilization  plants  for  processing  or 
utilization  therein,  or  to  designated 
farmer  markets  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  sale  and  consumption  in  the 
city  and  may  not  be  moved  from  the 
city,  according  to  present  regulations. 

Last  Spring  th’e  State  legislature  ap¬ 
proved  a  two-year  appropriation  of 
$575,000  to  cope  with  Nassau  County’s 
golden '  nematode  potato  problem. 
Growers  who  own  land  infested  with, 
or  “dangerously  exposed  to,”  the  golden 
nematode  will  be  paid  $94.75  per  acre 
in  1947  and  1948  for  land  ordered  out 
of  production.  Those  who  rent  potato 
land  affected  will  receive  compensation 
“limited  to  the  fair  rental  value  of 
such  land  as  determined  by  the  state 
commissioner  of  agriculture.”  In  order 
to  receive  payments,  growers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  plant  cover  crops  on  land 
out  of  potato  production.  Rye,  wheat 
and  oats  have  been  sown  and  growers 
are  permitted  to  sell  grain  upon  har¬ 
vesting. 

The  1947-48  State  appropriation  does 
not  include  funds  for  treating  nematode 
infested  soil.  Experience  has  indicated 
present  known  soil  treatments  will  not 
give  complete  eradication  of  the  pest. 
Scientists  have  experimented,  and 
continue  to  experiment,  with  various 
chemicals  toward  eradication  of  the 
golden  nematode.  Most  successful  for 
control  to  date  is  the  treatment  by 
soil  fumigation  with  DD  (dichloropro- 
pane  and  dichloropropylene) . 

For  the  first  time  since  the  regu¬ 
lations  were  enforced,  two  potato 
growers  have  recently  violated  these 
regulations  on  two  alleged  counts. 
Joseph  and  Alfred  J.  Walsh,  brothers, 
of  Bethpage,  are  alleged  by  complaint 
of  inspectors  of  the  State  Agriculture 
Department  to  have  failed  to  procure 
a  permit  to  harvest,  and  a  permit  to 
sell,  potatoes  from  infested  soil,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law.  The  growers  have  been 
ordered  to  appear  before  the  State 
Supreme  Court  in  Albany  for  a  hear¬ 
ing,  at  which  the  State  is  seeking  a 
permanent  injunction  to  prevent  them 
from  further  movement  of  potatoes 
until  the  court’s  decision  in  the  case 
is  reached.  According  to  State  law, 
violation  of  nematode  regulations  may 
constitute  a  misdemeanor  and  is 
punishable,  on  conviction,  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $25  and  not  more  than 
$200,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  one  month  or  more  than  six  months, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  the  first  offense. 
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Color  Catalog 
While  They  Last! 

Specials  in  Roses  and  Shrubs 

We  Now  ffP  Write  for  Full  Information 

Stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new 
Quick-Bearing  Fruit  Tree  Collections 

NEW  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  waiting— now  ready  to 
-  jr  if8  ouick.  Profi*3-  ®re<j  an<i  Selected  to  bear  younger.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  the  wizards  of  horticulture,  Burbank  and  Stark.  Luscious 
fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra  flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid 
World  s  Champion  Fruit  Trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and  hardiness  so 
they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow 
,  They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System  of 
grafting— each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  ^ ° 
to  assure  you  of  getting  the  cream  of  the  crop— no  runts  i 
or  weaklings.  J 
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,7^.EE?  FREE  while  supply  lasts.  Shows 
miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  rose3  in  color  photos.  "Ex- 
perts’  Choice’*  Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  20%  off— 
we  stand  Vs  of  cost  to  encourage  planting  to  overcome 
fruit  shortage.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL 
COUPON  today. 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS 
Box  BB-27,  Louisina,  Missouri 


STARK 


SPARE-TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

—  Big  money  weekly.  AI.  Hellrung 
made  exceptional  earnings.  $201.80  in 
month  spare  time.  Biggest  chance  in 
years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Lib¬ 
eral  commission,  valuable  prizes.  Free 
outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don’t  miss  chance. 

Al  Hellrung  Mail  Coupon  NOW l 
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fk  here  for  Special  10  Tree  Proposition, 
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Check  here  to  Sell  Stark  prize  fruit  trees,  shrubs  in 
Spare  or  Full  Time.  Get  our  Weekly  Cash  Income  Plan. 


A  cross-section  group  of  Nassau 
growers  and  business  men  has  pledged 
more  than  $12,000  to  back  the  Walsh 
brothers’  court  battle.  They  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  question  the  legality  of  the 
present  quarantine  and  plans  are  under¬ 
way  for  additional  suits  to  be  instituted 
by  farmers  against  the  State.  Growers 
in  other  States,  as  well  as  State  de¬ 
partments  of  agriculture,  are  today 
watching  the  outcome  of  the  case.  It 
has  been  realized  for  some  time  that 
imposing  embargoes  against  Nassau 
County  potatoes  by  other  States  is  very 
probable  in  the  face  of  infestation 
spread  or  lack  of  protection  given  by 
New  York  State  quarantine. 

New  York  A.  C.  Sheehan 


very  hardy  variety?  At  least  here  is  a 
suggestion  to  work  on.  I  find  that  Bose 
has  quite  a  hardy  blossom  also. 

Strawberry  blossoms  show  much 
variation  in  degrees  of  hardiness  in 
withstanding  frost  and  freeze  damage. 
Howard  17  will  take  quite  a  lot  of 
frost  and  still  come  through  with  a 
good  crop.  The  new  Midland  which  I 
have  was  frost  tender  this  year.  Path¬ 
finder  seems  quite  frost  hardy.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  hardy  trees  and  berries, 
we  should  give  some  thought  to  the 
hardiness  of  the  blossom.  My  limited 
experience  tells  me  there  is  quite  a 
difference  in  a  blossom’s  ability  to 
withstand  frosts  and  freezes.  e.  a.  w. 

Massachusetts 


Lime  and  Ashes  for  Slugs 

In  the  Garden  Forum  of  July  5, 
E.  H.  wants  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
slugs.  Maybe,  like  myself,  he  won’t 
want  to  risk  poisoning  birds  or  the 
occasional  pullet  that  gets  over  the 
fence.  I  have  two  small  children  that 
also  have  the  run  of  the  garden.  For 
years  I  hunted  for  a  remedy.  Mother 
had  no  trouble  in  the  same  garden  but 
she  had  toads  and  I  don’t.  I  even  put 
a  chain  of  toad  eggs  in  a  small  pool 
(toads  won’t  stay  when  moved)  and 
had  a  nice  lot  of  small  toads  by  Fall. 
However,  again  they  disappeared,  and 
I  knew  that  they  would  not  be  any 
help  to  me.  Next  I  tried  the  sack  and 
boards  method,  raising  them  mornings 
and  crushing  them  where  they  were 
hiding  for  the  day,  but  still  with  little 
success.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have 
been  dusting  the  ground  and  all  sur¬ 
faces  of  plants  frequently  with  air 
slaked  lime.  All  my  wood  ashes  go  for 
this  purpose  tot>.  At  last  I  can  raise 
cabbage,  tomatoes  and  lettuce  without 
having  them  railroaded  by  these  pests. 
Either  dry  lime  or  ashes  kill  slugs  on 
contact,  but  the  lime  and  ashes  lose 
their  effectiveness  when  moist;  hence 
frequent  applications  are  necessary.  If 
applied  thinly  to  the  plants,  they  do 
not  hurt  and  of  course  are  a  benefit 
to  the  soil.  a.  d.  h. 

Columbia  County,  Pa. 


BIGGER  YIELDS  OF 


BARLEY  -  RYE  -  TIMOTHY 

To  make  your  fields  show  a  profit  yot 
must  get  good  yields.  Why  take  chance: 
with  cheap,  poor  grade  seed  when  Hoffmar 
heavy-yield  types  help  you  get  “more’ 
from  every  acre. 

Write^  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  and  latest  prices  on  Hoffman 
Seed  Wheat,  Barley,  Timothy,  other  Fali 
Seeds. 


off  man  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  38  F  •  Landisville  *  Penna. 


Use  Pittcide  to  sterlize  milking 
equipment,  containers,  coolers. 
Use  it  for  general  sanitation'  around 
barns  and  milk  houses.  It  will  safe¬ 
guard  milk  quality  and  assure  best 
prices.  And  Pittcide  has  many  home 
uses,  too.  Pittcide  is  granular,  dust-free,  easy  to  use — pours  freely 
from  the  red-capped,  1 %  lb.  bottle  to  make  water  solutions  of  any 
available  chlorine  strength  required  for  safe,  sure  sanitizing. 
Write  for  literature  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  supplier. 


Dealers  are  invited  to  write  regarding  the  sale  of  Pittcide. 


COLUMBIA 


CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH  PLATS  GLASS  COMPANY  •  COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Belleheld,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Chicago  •  Boston  •  St.  Louis  •  Pittsburgh  •  New  York  •  Cincinnati  •  Cleveland 
Philadelphia  •  Minneapolis  •  Charlotte  •  San  Francisco 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PASTORAL  PARSON 


The  Parson  found  the  tractor  for 
which  he  had  been  searching,  just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  and  by  a  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances.  Late  last 
Winter,  he  had  ordered  rather  exten¬ 
sively  from  the  nursery  catalogs,  secure 
in  the  thought  that  he  would  have  a 
tractor  to  prepare  the  ground  when  the 
time  came.  To  do  the  work  by  hand 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question, 
for  the  soil  had  not  been  turned  up  in 
a  score  of  years  and  was  a  mass  of 
brush  roots  and  sod.  Time  was  grow¬ 
ing  very  short,  and  still  there  was  no 
tractor  in  sight.  Then  one  Sunday 
morning,  who  should  walk  into  church 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwood  Cotton.  The 
last  time  we  had  seen  them  was  just 
before  they  left  Livingston,  Columbia 
County,  New  York,  to  make  their  home 
near  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  that  was  in 
1937.  In  the  meantime,  we  had  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  it  did  not 
seem  likely  that  our  paths  would  soon 
meet  again.  However,  just  about  the 
time  when  the  Parson  and  his  family 
were  moving  to  this  field,  the  Cottons 
were  moving  to  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Some  months  later  they  discovered  that 
not  too  many  miles  separated  us,  and 
decided  upon  a  surprise  visit  to  the 
Parson’s  church.  After  the  service, 
while  discussing  plans  for  the  Summer, 
the  Parson  mentioned  his  fruitless 
.search  for  the  right  type  of  tractor,  and 
Mr.  Cotton  offered  the  surprising  news 
that  his  employer  had  one  of  that 
kind  for  sale.  So,  by  this  unexpected 
meeting  of  old  friends,  the  land  was 
made  ready  for  planting.  By  using  a 
logging  chain,  some  heavy,  charred 
beams  were  dragged  out  of  the  way; 
while  tractor  and  luggage  cart  have 
6erved  well  in  the  task  of  removing 
excess  stones,  brush,  and  long  accumu¬ 
lated  debris.  Yes,  since  the  tractor  is 
on  the  place,  it  really  begins  to  look 
as  though  the  Parson  can  get  the  upper 
hand  over  the  old  growth. 

One  other  vexing  problem  remained 
for  solution.  For  some  time,  the  Parson 
has  entertained  a  very  definite  idea 
about  making  it  convenient  and  pleas¬ 
ant  for  people  living  at  a  distance  to 
visit  a  country  church.  It  is  a  perfectly 
simple  idea:  Provide  a  place  where 
visitors  may  enjoy  a  picnic  dinner  after 
the  services.  At  first,  he  thought  about 
some  spot  right  at  the  church,  but  such 
a  location  might  not  serve  because  of 
lack  of  privacy.  At  any  rate,  what 
better  spot  could  be  found  than  right 
in  the  shade  of  the  parsonage  pme 
tree  just  south  of  the  house?  All  that 
remained  to  put  the  plan  into  operation 
was  to  build  the  table  and  benches,  and 
let  people  know  about  it.  Progress  with 
picnic  table  construction  was  slow  until 
that  problem,  too,  came  to  a  quick  and 
unexpected  solution.  One  day  when 
the  Parson  had  to  go  to  Lime  Kiln 
Farms  at  Viola  on  Long  Island,  Mrs. 
Parson  made  a  quick  decision  to  dro.p 
her  work  and  ride  along  just  for  re¬ 
laxation.  When  the  Parson  had  ex¬ 
cluded  his  business  and  was  returning 
to  the  car,  she  called  his  attention  to 
a  picnic  table  and  benches  that  stood 
beside  the  machine  shop,  and  suggested 
that  they  might  be  for  sale.  Mrs.  Shean, 
the  owner,  hearing  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  wanted,  suggested  that 
we  just  take  them  along.  Since  the  table 
would  not  ride  quite  so  easily,  the 
Parson  hooked  up  the  luggage  trailer 
a  few  days  later  and  went  after  it,  set 
it  near  the  pine  tree,  and  dallied  with 
the  thought  that,  when  he  had  a  few 
hours  free,  he  would  scrub  it  and  paint 
it.  So,  when  planting  was  fairly  ac¬ 
complished,  he  set  to  work  with  a  scrub 
brush  and  plenty  of  good  strong  soapy 
water  to  clean  the  table  for  painting. 
The  job  is  all  done  now  and,  thanks 
to  a  good  neighbor,  the  picnic  table  and 
benches  are  in  place  and  ready  for 
whatever  visitors  may  accept  their 
invitation.  At  last,  the  Parson  can  pass 
the  word  along  that  those  who  wish  to 
visit  a  country  church,  are  welcome  to 
bring  their  picnic  dinner  along  and, 
after  services,  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  these  furnishings  by  the 
parsonage  pine  tree.  It  is  an  experi¬ 
ment,  of  course.  Only  time  can  tell 
how  well  it  will  work.  But  if  it  does 
work  well,  a  second  table  will  be  added. 
Meanwhile,  the  Parson  has  provided  a 
bright  new  blank  book,  to  serve  as  the 
“Guest  Register”  for  the  visitors. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 

Countryman’s  Journal 

I  also  enjoy  trying  different  kinds 
of  experiments  in  my  garden.  One  of 
the  things  I  am  attempting  to  gather 
data  on  is  the  use  of  sawdust  and/or 
shavings  as  a  mulch  material.  Have  any 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  used  these  materials 
on  tomatoes,  raspberries,  around  hills 
of  melons,  squashes,  cucumbers  or 
sweet  corn?  A  good,  many,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  interested  to  learn  your  con¬ 
clusions.  It  seems  to  me  we’re  just  on 
the  edge  of  learning  about  mulching. 
My  experiments  are  not  conclusive 
enough  yet  to  justify  more  than  tenta¬ 
tive  judgments,  but  so  far  I  can  see 
no  harm,  and  a  good  deal  of  benefit, 
from  using  sawdust.  I  use  hydrated 
lime  each  Spring,  not  only  to  keep  the 
acidity  of  the  soil  reasonable,  but  also 
because  I  believe  the  calcium  has  some 
effect  in  making  available  the  nitrogen, 


phosphorus,  potash  and  the  minor 
elements.  Most  of  our  common  garden 
crops  thrive  in  a  soil  just  slightly  on 
the  acid  side.  The  neutral  figure  is 
pH7,  and  a  soil  reading  of  pH6  is 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  A  slightly 
acid  soil  rather  than  an  alkaline  one 
will  give  generally  better  results.  As 
I  travel  through  the  Northeast,  I  see 
literally  hundreds  of  sawdust  piles.  It 
seems  as  though  we’re  missing  a  bet 
not  to  get  this  easily  handled  material 
into  our  soil. 

Here  in  New  England  two  interesting 
movements  are  going  along  simultane¬ 
ously.  First,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
acreage  of  thin-soiled  upland  fields  and 
old-time  pasturage  is  going  back  to  the 
forests  from  which  it  was  wrested  a 
century  and  more  ago  by  the  early 
settlers.  In  some  places  farmers  are 
setting  white  pines  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  pastures  and  fields  and  keeping  the 
better  quality  soil  of  the  lower  parts 
for  grasses.  A  good  many  trees  were 
set  out  this  Spring.  The  other  move¬ 
ment  is  just  the  opposite  from  tree¬ 
planting.  Farmers  are  remodelling  and 
improving  their  best  soil.  According  to 
C.  R.  Auk  of  the  Massachusetts  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  it  costs  from  $45  to 
$135  an  acre  to  bulldoze  the  boulders 
from  a  rough  pasture;  that  is  the  first 
step  in  land  improvement  for  grazing. 


Then  it  costs  perhaps  $10  or  a  bit  more 
per  acre  to  go  over  the  land  and  pick 
up  the  smaller  rocks.  Everywhere  in 
good  farming  regions  one  sees  signs  of 
pasture  improvement.  Here  and  there 
you’ll  see  signs  of  contouring;  here  and 
there  are  scientifically  designed  drain¬ 
age  terraces  where  grass  planted  drain¬ 
age  ditches  take  the  runoff  without 
damage. 

There  is  no  question  about  the 
economy  of  correct  land  use.  Thousands 
of  acres  grow  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  grass  that  can  be  made  to  grow  three 
tons.  Most  farmers  don’t  use  fertilizer 
enough  for  most  profitable  results. 
Higher  production  per  acre  in  field  and 
pasture,  plus  better  production  live¬ 
stock  are  the  guide  to  happier  farm  life 
for  a  great  number  of  farm  families. 

I  was  certainly  glad  to  read  that  a 
farmer’s  wife  is  worth  exactly  $69,000! 
That  is,  she’s  worth  that  if  she’s  a 
good  one,  according  to  George  A.  Pond, 
Professor  of  Agriculture  Economics  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  dis¬ 
covered  that  farmers  whose  wives  co¬ 
operated  well,  made  an  average  of 
$2,760  a  year  more  than  those  who  said 
their  wives  “did  not  cooperate  ex¬ 
tensively.”  If  a  farmer  had  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  would  earn  him  $2,760  at 
four  per  cent,  he’d  have  $69,000  in¬ 
vested.  Sort  of  a  neat,  nice  way  to 
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figure  just  how  valuable  a  wife  id 
One  of  the  questions  that  are  alwav* 
asked  in  meetings  and  forums  is-  hn 
can  the  farmer  get  a  greater  share  d 
the  consumer’s  dollar?  So  far  as  th» 
writer  sees  the  situation,  there  ara 
only  two  possible  answers.  First  \lt 
need  for  general  farmers  a  tremendous 
expansion  of  the  cooperative  move 
ment,  both  for  selling  products  and  for 
buying  the  products  needed  by  the 
farm  and  the  family.  General  farmers 
who  sell  on  the  wholesale  market  and 
buy  on  the  retail  are  laboring  against 
a  terrific  handicap.  Second,  small  farm¬ 
ers  who  raise  specialty  crops  and  are 
on  a  reasonably  well  traveled  road  can 
sell  at  a  roadside  stand  and  get  full 
retail  prices.  In  the  writer’s  opinion 
the  greatest  opportunity  in  agriculture 
today  is  specialty  farming.  If  one  sets 
out  with  two  fundamentals  in  mind 
frost  protection  and  irrigation,  it  is 
possible  to  make  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
profit  from  10  acres  of  good  soil.  ’  To 
many  of  us  who  think  of  farming  in 
terms  of  livestock,  the  “Six  Months 
Farming  Plan”  seems  a  bit  fantastic. 
But  with  a  succession  of  crops  such  as 
asparagus,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
sweet  corn,  melons,  and  squashes,  one 
can  work  hard  for  six  months,  make 
a  year’s  profit,  and  then  take  life 
easier  the  other  six  months.  h.  s.  p. 
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Beating  the  Termite 

The  extent  of  termite  damage  in  the 
rtnited  States  is  estimated  at  $50,000,000 

vear  How  long  this  damage  will  con¬ 
i' nue  to  private  homes  and  other 
structures,  both  farm  and  industrial,  is 
something  that  will  have  to  depend 
imon  a  common  sense  attitude  in  com¬ 
ing  this  wood  destroyer.  The  cost 
to  home  owners  alone  last  year  ran  in¬ 
to  the  millions  as  a  result  of  termite 
damage,  resulting  in  great  depreciation 
in  value.  How  many  homes  are  in¬ 
fested  by  termites,  and  as  yet  have 

t  been  discovered,  can  be  told  in  a 
separate  story.  Termite  damage  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  become  so  extensive 
that  building  loan  agencies  require  ex¬ 
tensive  termite  proofing  measures  be¬ 
fore  loans  are  made  to  home  owners. 

Though  one’s  home  has  never  bedn 
affected  by  termites,  few  can  say  that 
the  possibility  of  a  termite  attack  on 
their  own  homes  is  unlikely.  It  so 
happens  that  the  range  that  termites 
cover  in  the  United  States  is  so  great 
that  99  per  cent  of  all  structures  in  this 
country  are  open  to  attack.  The  termite 
menace  has  just  come  into  the  open  in 
the  past  ten  years.  This  is  possibly  due 
to  the  trend  in  poorer  home  construc¬ 
tion  methods.  What  the  future  holds 
can  be  easily  prophesied  by  thought¬ 
ful  home  owners. 

The  termite,  or  the  so-called  white 
ant,  is  a  highly  socialized  insect,  com¬ 
parable  to  a  colony  of  bees.  As  the 
bees,  termites  have  their  king  and 
queen  in  addition  to  the  workers, 
soldiers  and  reproductive  nymphs.  The 
workers  are  the  ones  with  which  all 
of  us  are  concerned,  for  they  are  the 
chief  menace.  Termites  are  divided  into 
two  major  groups;  the  dry  wood  ter¬ 
mites  which  only  attack  a  small  portion 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  subterranean  termites 
which  extend  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  subterranean  type  are  our 
chief  concern,  for  as  they  work,  we 
have  to  keep  a  step  ahead  of  them  be¬ 
fore  they  figuratively,  and  in  some 
cases  actually,  eat  us  out  of  house  and 
home. 

Why  do  termites  destroy  wood? 
Originally  the  termite  was  confined  to 
the  forests  where  its  chief  source  of 
food  was  decaying  wood.  As  the  forests 
were  pushed  back  and  homes  were 
built  in  those  areas,  the  termites 
turned  to  eating  the  wood  in  these 
homes.  What  may  be  the  greatest  factor 
in  proper  termite  control  has  been  the 
most  neglected  in  home  construction, 
namely,  ventilation.  Proper  ventilation 
under  the  home  causes  continuous 
variation  in  temperature  and  humidity. 
Termites  require  an  almost  constant 
warm  temperature  and  moist  soil  con¬ 
dition  to  sustain  a  maximum  amount  of 
activity.  There  are  a  great  many 
houses  where  a  basement  is  a  part  of 
the  home  and  also  houses  where  con¬ 
crete  blocks  or  even  trellises  block  the 
circulating  air  from  the  underside  of 
the  house.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  concrete  blocks 
or  concrete  foundations  for  homes  or 
to  the  use  of  trellises,  but  it  is  where 
the  circulation  of  air  is  cut  off  entirely, 
that  the  trouble  begins.  Proper  venti¬ 
lation  can  easily  be  made  by  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  factory-made  ventilators  in 
the  foundation.  These  ventilators  can 
readily  be  inserted  by  the  home  owner. 


The  standard  practice  is  to  insert  a 
ventilator  each  ten  feet  along  the 
foundation  wall.  Trellises  are  not  ob¬ 
jectionable,  provided  that  vines  do  not 
entangle  themselves  about  the  trellis 
to  the  extent  that  all  circulation  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  passing  under  the  building. 

At  the  present  time  and  through  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  and  studies,  a  number  of 
chemicals  have  proven  themselves  ex¬ 
ceedingly  superior  for  termite  control., 
Where  the  wood  has  been  attacked  to 
the  extent  that  it  requires  replacement,' 
by  all  means  be  sure  that  it  is  replaced, 
by  treated  timbers.  This  applies  es-, 
pecially  to  sleepers  and  sills  which  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  are  attacked 
most  frequently.  These  timbers  are 
either  treated  under  pressure  or  im¬ 
mersed  for  a  number  of  hours  in  a 
hot  solution  of  chlorinated  phenols. 
Some  preservative  compounds  can  be 
purchased  at  hardware  dealers  and  can 
be  applied  to  timbers  and  lumber  by 
the  individual.  But  where  the  wood  has 
already  become  infested,  then  a  pre¬ 
servative  solution  brushed  on  will  do 
little  good.  Preservatives  are  solely  a 
means  of  prevention  and  not  a  cure  all. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  termites  enter 
buildings  from  the  ground,  soil  barriers 
can  easily  be  set  up  by  the  application 
of  various  soil  poisons  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  toxic  to  termites.  A  word  of 
caution  to  the  user  of  soil  poisons: 
because  of  their  toxic  value,  soil  poi¬ 
sons  are  very  poisonous  to  man  and 
animal,  and  if  in  any  case  injury  may 
result  to  children  or  pets,  these  chemi¬ 
cals  should  not  be  used;  also,  certain 
chemicals  have  a  toxic  affect  on  plants 
and  consequently  should  not  be  used 
too  near  valuable  plants,  flowers,  or 
shrubs.  A  few  of  the  chemicals  that  are 
generally  used  are  sodium  arsenite, 
orthodichlorobenzene,  and  sodium  fluo¬ 
ride.  Oil  solutions  of  certain  preserva¬ 
tives  are  also  used  to  act  as  a  soil 
poison  around  foundation  piers  employ¬ 
ing  the  trenching  method.  The  detailed 
use  of  these  chemicals  can  readily  be 
obtained  from  distributors  of  these 
chemicals. 

Termite  shields  are  another  inno¬ 
vation  which  has  more  or  less  just 
entered  the  termite  control  field.  Ter¬ 
mite  shields  consist  of  galvanized  metal 
that  is  laid  between  the  foundation  .and 
the  sills  of  the  house.  The  shield  ex¬ 
tends  outward  for  about  four  inches 
from  the  foundation  and  slopes  down¬ 
ward  at  a  45  degree  angle.  These  have 
proven  very  satisfactory  as  the  portal 
of^entry  of  some  termites  is  along  the 
outer  wall  of  the  foundation.  The  sub¬ 
terranean  termites  build  tubes  along 
the  wall  and,  since  they  are  unable  to 
build  tubes  over  the  slanting  shields, 
they  are  stopped.  For  the  new  home 
builder,  this  is  an  excellent  means  of 
termite  control,  but  where  the  home 
is  already  built,  their  insertion  is  quite 
expensive. 

The  future  of  the  present  day  home 
building  program  is  one  of  great  con¬ 
cern  to  all.  In  an  untold  number  of 
cases,  few  if  any  precautions  are  being 
taken.  To  add  to  this,  the  increasing 
amount  of  green  lumber  and  beams 
that  is  going  into  home  construction 
offers  another  ideal  situation  for  ter¬ 
mites.  Here  again,  without  proper  ter¬ 
mite  proofing  in  the  beginning,  damage 
is  bound  to  result  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
just  another  version  of  the  age  old 
adage:  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.”  r.  d. 


The  Floating  Bridge 

The  vacation  season  is  on  in  Vermont 
and  every  little  brook  has  its  group  of 
small  boys  dangling  hook  and  worms 
nopefully  in  its  cool  green  waters. 
n,0rr\e  them  wade,  others  fish  from 
the  banks  and  bridges.  One  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  unique  of  these  bridges 
the  floating  bridge  over  Brookfield 
*mnd.  This  bridge  is  the  only  means 
oi  approach  from  the  west  to  the 
beautiful  little  village  of  Brookfield 
Dui“  on  the  east  bank  of  the  pond. 

the  lure  of  this  bridge  for  the 
young  angler  is  the  single  roadway 
nanked  by  a  sidewalk  along  the  out¬ 
side  railing  where  he  may  fish  for 
perch  with  ease  and  safety  from  pass- 
ng  traffic.  _  An  added  attraction  is  the 
inking,  rising  and  swaying  of  the 
“Ti?8^as  cars  Pass  over  it-  In  his  book 
ine  Covered  Bridge”  Herbert  Congdon 
".ntes  about  the  drowning  years  ago 
or  a  named  Belknap  who  tried  to 
oss  the  pond  when  the  ice  was  thin. 


which  made  the  townsfolk  realize  the 
necessity  for  a  bridge  over  the  pond. 
The  first  bridge  was  very  crude,  mere¬ 
ly  a  log  bridge  built  much  like  a  long 
thin  raft,  so  it  could  be  used  as  a 
pontoon  bridge  when  the  ice  melted.  It 
worked  fine  for  awhile  but  eventually, 
as  the  logs  became  watersoaked,  they 
had  to  be  replaced  by  new  logs  laid 
over  the  old  logs.  Age  and  use  necessi¬ 
tated  a  stronger  bridge,  built  jointly 
by  Brookfield  town  and  the  State  of 
Vermont  in  1935. 

The  present  structure  makes  use  of 
tarred  barrels  chained  together  against 
side  motion  and  decay.  The  section 
under  water  is  creosoted  to  protect  it 
as  long  as  possible.  The  length  of  the 
bridge  is  320  feet  over  all  and  296  feet 
of  it  floats  on  the  water.  Although  it  is 
reported  that  at  one  time  there  were 
five  or  six  of  these  bridges  in  New 
England,  this  one  over  Brookfield  Pond 
in  Vermont  is  thought  to  be  the  only 
one  still  in  use  in  the  entire  country. 

Vermont  M.  H. 


Well-fertilized  pastures  bring  amazing 


Jlrmour's 


Make  m 
Every  Acre 
9  Do  Its  ~  g 
8L  Best  r-m 


*W0UR  fertilizer!^ 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


response  from  milkers.  Year-round  milk 
production  goes  up  while  feeding  costs 
go  down,  due  to  earlier  spring  grazing, 
richer  forage,  more  total  grazing  days 
per  season,  better  quality  hay. 

Fertilize  your  pastures  this  fall  with 
the  active  plant  foods  in  Armour’s  Big 
Crop  Fertilizers.  Order  now  from  your 
Armour  Agent;  And  be  sure  to  get 
enough  Armour’s  for  your  wheat  and 
other  small  grains,  too — so  your  crops 
will  be  heavier  and  better  next  spring. 


Corn  Pickers 


Two-Row  Model 

12  to  18  acres  per  day  ' 


Hew  Idea 


Both  model*  posses*  the  same  su¬ 
perior  features;  give  the  same 
assurance  of  satisfaction.  Floating 
Points  get  under  the  down  stalks, 
help  save  more  ears.  Blunt  end 
Snapping  Rolls  pick  clean  without 
crushing.  Adjustable  Husking  Bed 
and  many  other  outstanding  ad¬ 
vantages.  Pull  type,  completely 
self-contained.  Work  with  all  trac¬ 
tors  having  sufficient  power;  op¬ 
erate  by  power  take-off.  Meet  all 
conditions  of  field  or  crop.  Cor¬ 
rectly  balanced;  easily  controlled 
from  tractor  seat.  Noted  for  rug¬ 
ged  durability  and  extremely 
small  upkeep  cost.  -- 


>  One-Row  Model,  8  to  12 
acres  per  day 


Ask  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer 
to  explain  the  many  exclu¬ 
sive  features.  Or  mail  the 
coupon  for  free  folders. 


Ut 


New  Idea  Farm  Equipment  Company 


Fast,  Clean 


HARVESTS  start  with( 
these  FLOATING  POINTS 

L  rs  | 

Time  tested  and  field  proven,  NEW  IDEA 
Corn  Pickers  truly  harvest  all  the  corn 
in  the  row,  actually  including  the  nub-! 
Bins.  They  snap  clean,  husk  clean,  save 
grain  accidentally  shelled.  Through  ac-  j 
tion  of  the  famous  NEW  IDEA  floating 
points,  even  the  down  stalks  are  made 
to  yield  their  ears.  r 


Dept.  1 34  Coldwater,  Ohio 

*  y 

Send  free  descriptive  folders  on 

1- Row  Corn  Picker  □ 

2- Row  Corn  Picker  Q 


NAME 


Floating  Bridge  at  Brookfield,  Vermont. 
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you  can  always  find  jobs  for 


fSTABUSHCD  U38 

PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 

It  costs  less  to  own  a  busy  machine  .  .  .  and 
CUNNINGHAM  tools  are  built  to  keep 
busy.  They  are  rugged,  too,  for  heavy 
schedules  in  custom  work.  They  can  earn 
for  you  and  work  for  you. 

MOWER 

3 -foot  variable  speed  sickle  bar 
type . .  ideal  for  weed  control, 
yard  trimming,  fence  rows, 
many  other  jobs.  A  boy  can 
mow  up  to  2000  rods  a  day. 


GARDEN  TRACTORS 

Two  models,  with  plow,  culti¬ 
vator.  disc,  seeder  and  snow 
plow  attachments.  High  clear¬ 
ance,  clear  vision,  easy  hand¬ 
ling. 

SNOW  PLOW  (Attachment) 

Mounts  on  garden  tractors; 
plow’s  30-inch  strip  when 
angled;  suitable  for  light 
grading,  bull-dozing;  keeps 
exactor  busy  year  around. 


•  GARDEN  TILLER 

Power  steering  to  each 
wheel  provides  easier  oper. 
ation  .  .  .  direct  motor-to- 
,  tinedriveandbigengineas- 
sure  thorough  pulverizing. 

Write  for  FREE  folders  today.  Dept.  48. 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 


Rochester  8,  New  York 


MODERN  _ 

FLAME  THROWER 

KILLS  WEEDS! 

6  00,000  USE R S  This  famous  kerosene 
torch  burns  out  weeds,  roots,  stalks,  with  its 
2000°  P,  flame.  Destroys  insect- 
pests,  rodents;  thaws;  splits  rocks; 
disinfects  poultry  and  livestock 
quarters.  Has  99  practical  uses. 

I  mmediate  delivery.  Write  for  full 
description  and  prices. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RN-7 
quakertown,  n. 


I  nnif  100  Feet  of  4  ft.  Fence  $1,4.95 
— —  — —  ■  —  (in  500  lineal  foot  lots)  ■  — 

Discount  on  Larger  Quantities 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

Pasco  ‘'No-Drift”  Snow  Pence  is  a  portable  fab¬ 
ricated  wood-picket  fence  woven  between  5  double 
cables  of  special  wire.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16"x 
1%  xi  ft.  Easily  rolled  up  and  stored.  Extensively 


used  as  shading! 


Dept 


50  ft.  Roll .  8.95 

IOO  ft.  Roll . 15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  100  feet 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD! 

DUBL  TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

1000  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 
R-7,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Dept. 

9 

Melcher  St. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write — 

CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  10,  Moss. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  QUALITY 


Send 

Today  For 

FALL  PRICE  LIST 
WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  AND  BARLEY 

And  other  seasonal  seeds  for 

AUGUST  &  SEPTEMBER  SOWING 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

You  will  receive  highest  market  price.  Price  quoted 
if  you  wish.  Ship  at  once.  RAW  PURS  &  GINSENG. 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

104  WEST  29th  SL.  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 
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Tie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


At  the  N.  Y.  &  N.  E.  Apple 
Institute  Meeting 

At  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple 
Institute,  recently  held  at  Rochester, 
great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  im¬ 
portance  to  growers  of  the  processing 
outlet  for  apples,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  for  a  number  of  years  processors 
have  used  vast  quantities  of  the  New 
York  crop.  It  was  brought  out  that 
during  the  1946-47  season  more  New 
York  apples  went  to  processing  plants 
than  the  fresh  fruit  market,  because  of 
the  demand  for  apples  for  sauce,  slices, 
juice,  and  other  by-products.  M.  E. 
Knause,  Peach  Glen,  Pa.,  dean  of  the 
Appalachian  processing  industry,  told 
the  meeting  how  growers  and  process¬ 
ors  in  that  area  have  been  working 
together  for  the  last  several  years,  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
Carroll  R.  Miller,  secretary-manager 
of  the  Appalachian  Apple  Service,  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  teamwork 
in  the  grower-processor  relationship 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  day 
would  come  when  the  large  processing 
areas  could  work  together. 

Retiring  President  Elton  announced 
the  appointment  of  the  Institute’s  Pro¬ 
cessing  Committee  consisting  of  John 
Chandler,  Sterling  Junction,  Mass., 
chairman;  Carl  G.  Wooster,  Union  Hill, 
N.  Y.,  Thomas  E.  La  Mont,  Albion, 
Gerow  Schoonmaker,  Wallkill,  J. 
Wessel  Ten  Broeck,  Hudson,  and  him¬ 
self.  The  chief  aim  of  this  committee 
will  be  to  maintain  and  develop  the 
processing  outlet  for  growers  in  co¬ 
operation  with  processors  and  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Announcement  was  also  made  of  the 
recently  organized  Western  New  York 
Apple  Growers  Industry  Committee, 
which  has  been  formed  in  cooperation 
with  County  Fruit  Committees,  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
the  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  Carl  G.  Wooster  is 
chairman  and  Mark  E.  Buckman  of 
Sodus  and  C.  Kenneth  Bullock  of 
Ithaca,  are  vice-chairman  and  secretary 
respectively.  Other  members  and  alter¬ 
nates  are;  (Representing  N.  Y.  and 
N.  E.  Apple  Institute)  Carl  G.  Wooster, 
Union  Hill,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  E.  La  Mont, 
Albion,  N.  Y.  (Representing  counties) 
Monroe,  Nelson  Feet,  Webster,  and 
James  Austin,  Hamlin;  Niagara,  Roger 
Silsby,  Gaspoi’t,  and  Howard  Baker, 
Ransomville;  Onondaga,  Harold  Hitch- 
ings,  Syracuse,  and  William  Giddings, 
Baldwinsville;  Orleans,  William  Stock- 
ham,  Holley,  and  George  Wilson,  Water- 
port;  Seneca,  Howard  Strong,  Seneca 
Falls,  and  Harold  Kappel,  Interlaken; 
Wayne,  Mark  E.  Buckman,  Sodus,  and 
Horace  Putnam,  Lyons. 

This  committee  expects  to  deal  with 
the  many  problems  facing  growers  in 
the  marketing  of  the  Western  New  York 
apple  crop,  immediate  and  future.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  uncertain  outlook  for  juice 
apples,  Hudson  Valley  growers  have 
asked  that  a  similar  committee  be  set 
up  in  that  area. 

C.  B.  Denman,  agricultural  counsel 
of  the  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  told  the  audience  that  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  promotion  is  needed  to  put 


processed  apple  products  high  in  the 
consciousness  of  consumers.  Earl 
French,  of  the  Atlantic  Commission 
Company  pointed  out  that  apple  grow¬ 
ers  now  face  a  buyer’s  market  and 
that  good  grading  is  therefore  im¬ 
perative  if  New  York  and  New  England 
growers  are  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
competition  of  other  areas  and  other 
foods.  New  York  State  grading  laws 
will  he  enforced  this  season,  in  the 
interest  of  growers  as  well  as  consum¬ 
ers,  Webster  Birdsall,  Director  of 
Markets  at  Albany,  told  the  group.  It 
is  the  conviction  of  his  department 
that  good  grading  will  pay  dividends  to 
growers  as  well  as  re-establish  the 
fine  reputation  of  New  York  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

L.  W.  Marvin,  manager  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  com¬ 
ing  season’s  expanded  sales  promotion 
on  processed  products  as  well  as  on 
fresh  fruit  would  result  in  much  greater 
support  of  the  Institute’s  work  by 
growers.  Because  of  the  lagging  apple 
juice  market,  caused  by  the  record- 
breaking  pack  of  canned  citrus  juices 
at  ridiculously  low  prices,  he  urged  that 
every  apple  grower  purchase  one  or 
more  cases  of  apple  juice  from  his 
retailer  at  once.  Diminished  stocks 
will  mean  a  more  active  market  for 
juice  apples.  Mr.  Marvin  pointed  out 
that  last  year  citrus  interests  spent 
approximately  $5,000,000  in  advertising 
and  promotion.  Paul  D.  Kurtz  of  New 
Paltz  succeeds  Gerow  Schoonmaker  as 
Institute  director  from  Ulster  County 
and  William  Stockham  of  Holley 
succeeds  Robert  Brown  from  Orleans 
County. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
are:  J.  Wessel  Ten  Broeck,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  president;  Wilson  M.  Morse, 
Waterford,  Maine,  vice-pres.;  Thomas 
E.  La  Mont,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  secy.;  and 
C.  H.  Gowdy,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  treas. 


Drowning  Rats 

It  has  been  discovered  that  rats  are 
very  found  of  water  in  which  oats 
have  been  soaked.  They  will  dig  down 
into  the  bottom  of  a  tub  of  oats  to 
get  at  the  water  in  the  bottom.  In 
trapping  rats  this  method  is  used: 
Place  several  tubs  or  wash  boilers 
where  rats  abound.  Fill  these  about 
half  or  two-thirds  full  of  oats;  over 
this  is  poured  a  gallon  or  two  of  water. 
In  a  short  time  the  rats  locate  them 
and  after  the  tubs  have  set  in  a  lo¬ 
cality  for  a  few  days,  the  oats  are  re¬ 
moved  from  them,  and  the  tubs  replaced, 
but  filled  about  half  full  of  water. 
During  the  night  the  rats  return  for 
oat  water,  and  leap  over  the  edge  of 
the  tub  and  drown. 

This  farmer  has  caught  as  many  as 
23  rats  in  one  night  by  this  method. 
It  is  best  to  scatter  a  little  oat  chaff 
over  the  water  when  the  oats  are  re¬ 
moved.  a.  M.  s. 

Pennsylvania 


Cloves  have  been  known  since  before 
the  days  of  the  early  Egyptians,  and 
wars  were  fought  between  Europeans 
and  native  Islanders  for  possession  of 
these  spice  trees. 


FREELY  WHEN  THE  l /MBS  ARE  BROREN.  TH£  J~UM AC 
PREFERS  BOBS  AND  SWAMPS.  THE  FOP MAT /ON  OF  TH£ 
FEATHERL/RE  1EAUES  OP  THE  TREE SHOULD  BE  A  WARNING 
SIGNAL  FOP  ALL  TO  REEP AWAY.  SUMAC  /S  DANGEROUS 
/N  AL  L  SEASONS  BUT  MOST  DEADLY  /N  TNE  FALL ,  WHEAT 
ITS  EPO/TS  OF  GREEN /SH  YELLOW  ARE  PIPE.  SUMAC 
BECOMES  A  MENACE  TO  HEALTH  WHEN /T  IS  BURNED. 
/TS  GRAY- BARRED  WOOD,  W/FN  LTS  YELLOW  CENTER  BLUES 
Off  A  SMORE  FHAT/S/ADEN  H//TB  AN  O/L  THAT  SMELLS 
AND  LOORS  L/REBORN/NG  SOL  PROD.  THE  BENE  TR  A  TING 
POWER  OF  TNE  O/L- 1  ADEN  SMORE  OF  JUMAC  W/LL  CL/NG  - 
TO  CLOTH/NGt  LEATNER ,  WOOD,  EAR TN  AND  EVATM/V* 
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Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 


We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
shortl  Therefore,  the  earlier  you 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla. 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una¬ 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you .  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ILCO 


STURDY 

WIND 

RESISTANT 


MODERN 
EASY  TO 
ERECT 


RAFTERS 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

Dll  TIT  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
IIILvv  225  Conyngham  A»e.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


mOW!  DYNAMICALLY 
BALANCED  ROTOR 


ig  rotor  DYNAMICALLY 
ALANCED  by  a  precision 
lectric  machine.  Takes  less 
lower,  runs  smoother, 
imalley  Hatchet  hammer  mill 
iLICES,  GRINDS,  BLOWS 
-  grain  and  roughage.  Three 
izes  .  .  .  for  tractors  and  electric 
notors.  By  mfrs.  of  Smalley 
UJGER  BLOWER.  FREE  folders. 
yrite  .  .  . 


Smai/eu 

MANUFACTURING  CO-  # 


577  YORK  ST.  W 

MANITOWOC.  WIS-  U  S- A.  f  ... 


"hatche£wli 


For  Immediate  Delivery 

ew  Ford  and  Chevrolet  School  Buses  with 
jperior  bodies.  Also  wide  variety  recondi¬ 
tioned  buses  ali  makes. 

Priced  reasonably.  Send  for  list  today! 

ONSOLIDATED  BUS  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N,  Y. 

Phone:  MUrray  Hill  3-9297 
\  National  Clearing  House  for  Transit  Equipment’ 


FENCING  "AS” 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing.  Poul¬ 
try  Fencing  and  Netting,  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics.  Field  Fence,  t 
Barbed  Wire.  Steel  Posts.  Elec¬ 
tric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
Link  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fencing,  Hurdle  Fences, 
Cates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  18,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


CAR  AND  TRUCK  PART* 

New  and  rebuilt  parts  for  nearly  aU  years,  masc^  of 

models.  For  prompt  delivery  send  dear  qL^aiize 
parts  plus  Make,  Model,  and  serial  number. 
in  rebuilt  transmissions. _  _  __e 

FI  FTH 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue;  tremendoi0R 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  i  ..y/i 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  i-  J _ 

POWER  CHAIN  SA WS  DISTONS  $575- 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  __ — . 


When  you  write  advertisers  tneJ}fl^ot 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ll  t 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  .  J  _ 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Winter  Wheat  in  the 
Northeast 

(Continued  from  Page  498) 

be  as  stated.  I  would  put  the  matter 
thus:  on  good  wheat  soil  well  fertilized 
and  sown  .early,  a  bushel  and  a  half 
of  good  seed  per  acre  is  plenty.  I  have 
seen  fields  of  Yorkwin  wheat  yielding 
go  or  more  bushels  per  acre  where  the 
rate  of  seeding  had  not  exceeded  five 
pecks.  Why  waste  seed? 

Winter  Wheat  Varieties 

As  to  varieties  for  New  York  State, 
most  growers  of  white  wheat  are  so 
thoroughly  sold  on  Yorkwin  or  Cornell 
595  that  they  will  plant  no  other  sorts. 
Nured  is  grown  by  some  who  think  a 
red-kernelled  sort  is  preferable  for 
feed  purposes.  In  yield  it  is  excellent 
but  has  a  weak  straw.  Yorkwin  and 
Cornell  595  are  approximately  equal 
in  yield  but  the  latter  sort  is  stiffer  in 
straw  and  a  bit  more  resistant  to  loose 
smut.  These  two  Cornell  developed 
sorts  have  been  well  received  in  some 
other  wheat  growing  areas.  More  than 
half  the  1947  wheat  a^eage  harvested 
in  Michigan  was  Yorkwin.  Ninety-four 
per  cent  of  all  the  seed  wheat  certified 
in  that  State  last  year  was  of  this 
variety.  Cornell  595  is  also  going  over 
strong  both  there  and  in  the  Canadian 
province  of  Ontario  where  it  has  been 
officially  recognized  and  licensed  as  a 
recommended  sort.  In  the  Keystone 
State,  red-kernelled  varieties  predomin¬ 
ate.  Professor  Dickey  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  tells  me  that  Thorne, 
an  Ohio  bred  wheat,  is  by  far  their 
leading  variety.  Some  Nittany  (Penn. 
44),  is  still  grown  and  in  the  extreme 
northern  and  high  altitude  counties, 
a  limited  acreage  of  Purkoff.  The 
Nittany  has  rather  weak  straw  and 
Purkoff  fits  only  in  areas  where  ex¬ 
treme  winter  hardiness  is  essential. 

Red-kernelled  sorts  also  occupy  most 
of  the  wheat  acreage  in  New  Jersey. 
Professor  Garrison  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture  states 
that  Thorne  is  the  leading  variety  but 
Leap’s  Prolific,  an  old  standard 
sort,  is  still  rather  widely  grown. 
White-kernelled  sorts  are  not  favored 
because  they  have  a  tendency  to 
sprout  too  readily  at  harvest  time  if 
the  season  is  excessively  wet. 

Seed  Treatments 

Covered  or  stinking  smut  is  a  seed 
borne  disease  of  wheat  and  when 
present  in  any  considerable  amount 
cuts  yields  and  renders  the  harvested 
crop  unfit  for  milling.  Happily  the  pest 
is  easily  controlled  by  treating  the 
seed  with  any  one  of  several  organic 
mercury  dusts.  These  dusts  also  afford 
protection  against  some  other  fungous 
organisms  that  attack  plants  in  the 
seedling  stage.  Many  milling  concerns 
in  New  York  State  provide  a  cheap 
and  efficient  seed  treating  service  for 
local  farmers.  Where  such  service  is 
not  available,  home  made  equipment 
may  be  readily  constructed.  Some  dust 


Feeding  a  Dairy  Calf 

Please  tell  me  what  would  be  the 
best  grain  ration  for  a  dairy  calf  that 
has  to  be  taken  from  the  mother  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  months  old;  and 
about  how  much  to  feed  at  a  time? 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  m.  f. 

A  calf  which  has  been  nursing  its 
mother  until  it  is  from  four  to  eight 
weeks  of  age  will  be  getting  consider¬ 
ably  more  milk  than  one  that  has  been 
Pan  fed.  Most  dairymen  find  that  it  is 
too  expensive  to  allow  dairy  calves  all 
the  milk  they  will  consume,  especially 
when  the  milk  can  be  sold  in  a  fluid 
market.  Numerous  trials  at  several  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  also  shown  that 
ki1S  unnecessary  as  well  as  not  desir¬ 
able  to  allow  a  pail  fed  calf  large 
amounts  of  whole  milk.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  a  well  grown  four  weeks  old 
dairy  calf  will  need  only  about  four 
and  one-half  quarts  of  whole  milk 
daily.  During  the  next  three  weeks 
inis  amount  should  be  gradually  de¬ 
creased  to  two  and  one-half  quarts, 
smaller  amounts  can  be  later  fed  until, 

ao  tv.  the  ca^  is  four  months  of 
+ife’i  toe  milk  can  be  discontinued  en¬ 
tirely.  if  the  calf  is  not  doing  too  well 
SL  £fj  ^  small  for  its  age,  the  milk 
ah°  +  ,be  donfinued  to  the  extent  of 
n°ut  two  quarts  daily  up  to  an  age 
°f  six  months. 

emir  S  decrease  in  milk  should,  of 
in  accompanied  by  an  increase 

ana amounts  of  roughage,  calf  meal 
niaL  ration,  as  the  calf  becomes 

more  mature.  The  hay  offered, 
<sKn,ij  , °ufd  be  done  at  an  early  age, 
ahuL  °f  best  quality  and  prefer- 

hav  mi  a  mi*ed  hay.  Using  all  alfalfa 
a  often  cause  calves  to  develop 

arf>  as?  °f  black  scours.  White  scours 
r,p  ’  n°wcver ,  caused  by  a  specific 
Vpt®.  and-  should  be  treated  by  a 
fomn,nan.ait.  As  the  calf  reaches  from 
can  months  of  age,  corn  silage 

one’  e.®ired,  be  substituted  for  about 
thino  a  f  the,  bay,  and  fed  at  the  rate  of 
of  °f  silage  for  each  pound 

are  at  bas  been  eliminated.  There 
and  excellent  calf  starter  meals 

sornp  ^ellets  sold  commercially  and 
the  naifne4.  of  these  should  be  allowed 
ing  frnat.un  early  age.  After  it  is  eat- 
catf  three  to  four  quarts  of  the 
starter  daily,  it  should  be  limited 


manufacturers- provide  directions  for 
making  treating  machines  or  such  di¬ 
rections  may  be  found  in  Cornell  Ex¬ 
tension  Bulletin  584  entitled  “Seed 
Treatment  of  Small  Grains.” 

Good  Seed  Wheat 

The  kind  and  quality  of  seed  used 
has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of 
a  satisfactory  crop.  One  variety  may 
heavily  outyield  another  under  exactly 
similar  conditions  because  of  superior 
breeding.  But  aside  from  this,  other 
things  affect  quality.  A  miller  in  Wayne 
County,  New  York,  once  said  to  me, 
and  I  quote:  “The  introduction  of  certi¬ 
fied  seed  of  Yorkwin  in  the  area  tribu¬ 
tary  to  my  mill  was  a  Godsend  since 
our  farmers  then  began  delivering 
wheat  crops  free  from  rye  and  corn¬ 
cockle.”  Noxious  weeds  in  small  grain 
crops  have  always  been  a  problem  and 
the  spread  of  such  pests  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  careless  sowing  of 
seed  grain  containing  them.  Many 
flour  mills  have  had  to  install  special 
and  expensive  machinery  to  remove 
them.  Some  years  ago  a  miller  in  Yates 
County  told  me  that  one  of  his  farmers 
hauled  back  23  out  of  each  100  bushels 
he  brought  to  the  mill.  The  rejected 
material  consisted  of  corn-cockle,  other 
weed  seeds  and  some  wheat  that  went 
over  with  it.  Had  this  farmer’s  crop 
been  grown  from  clean  seed,  the  dock¬ 
age  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
negligible.  His  indifference  to  seed 
quality  cost  him  plenty. 

Summary  for  Growing  Winter  Wheat 

1.  Grow  wheat  on  well  drained  fertile 
soil  that  is  reasonably  sweet. 

2.  Apply  fertilizer'' according  as  con¬ 
ditions  warrant. 

3.  Mid-September  is  the  preferred 
time  to  sow  in  most  of  the  wheat  grow¬ 
ing  areas  of  New  York  and  in  some 
sections  of  New  England  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania. 

4.  Adjust  the  rate  of  planting  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  soil  fertility,  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  seed  germinating  ability.  Avoid 
seed  wastage  due  to  overplanting. 

5.  Sow  seed  of  the  variety  recom¬ 
mended  by  your  state  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  and  extension  service. 

6.  Treat  all  seed  wheat  with  an  or¬ 
ganic  mercury  dust  before  sowing. 

7.  Sow  only  pure,  clean  seed.  Certi¬ 
fied  seed  is  such  seed  and  is  highly 
recommended.  In  New  York  State  the 
supply  is  plentiful  this  year. 

At  harvest  time  a  well  grown  field 
of  wheat  with  its  countless  heads  of 
bronze  or  white  on  golden  or  purple 
stems  bending  in  the  July  breeze  is  a 
thing  of  real  beauty.  But  to  all  but 
the  casual  observer  it  is  more  than  that 
It  is  a  symbol  of  values  that  make  for 
human  continuance  and  well-being.  It 
is  visible  evidence  of  accomplishment 
where  human  effort  and  intelligence 
have  been  applied  to  natural  resources. 
It  is  again  a  realization  of  the  universal 
hope  that  seed  shall  be  provided  for 
the  sower,  that  bread  to  the  eater 
shall  not  fail  and  that  a  continuing 
and  active  faith  in  soil  and  seed  shall 
have  a  deserved  and  abundant  reward. 


to  this  amount.  This  causes  calves  to 
eat  more  hay,  which  is  economical  and 
good  for  their  development,  especially 
for  the  paunch.  By  the  time  a  dairy 
calf  is  about  four  months  old,  it  can 
be  slowly  changed  over  to  a  fitting 
ration  for  its  grain  feed.  One  mixture 
which  has  been  found  to  be  especially 
good  consists  of  500  pounds  of  either 
ground  corn  or  barley,  500  pounds  of 
ground  oats,  500  pounds  of  wheat  bran, 
and  from  200  to  500  pounds  of  some 
high  protein  concentrate  such  as  lin¬ 
seed  or  soybean  oil  meal.  If  either  the 
roughage  or  grass  is  not  of  very  good 
quality,  then  the  larger  amount,  in 
suitable  ratios,  will  be  needed  for  the 
high  protein  feeds  used  in  the  mixture. 
The  heifer  calves  can  be  kept  on  the 
fitting  ration  and  good  roughage  or 
pasture  until  they  freshen,  after 
which  time  their  grain  feed  should  be 
some  good  milking  mixture;  these  can 
be  purchased  as  commercial  cow  feeds. 
Keep  salt  before  the  calves  and 
heifers  as  well  as  cows  at  all  times. 
Their  feeding  pails  must  be  clean,  and 
they  should  also  have  plenty  of  clean, 
fresh  water. 


Book  Note 

Farm  Management  —  By  John  D. 
Black,  Marion  Clawson,  Charles  S. 
Sayre  and  Walter  W.  Wilcox.  This  re¬ 
cently  published  522-page  book  is  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  treatise 
on  all  the  various  phases  of  farm 
management  and  farm  accounting 
systems.  The  subject  matter  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  clear  and  accurate 
manner,  and  is  supported  by  carefully 
prepared  data.  Following  the  intro¬ 
duction  which  covers  general  principles 
of  farm  organization,  the  book  is  di¬ 
vided  into  parts  which  take  up  in  de¬ 
tail  the  various  systems  of  farming, 
including  both  large  and  small  farms. 
Another  part  analyzes  the  principles 
and  methods  involved  in  all  manner 
of  farm  production  and  management 
problems.  Designed  primarily  for  college 
student  use,  this  book  is  equally  useful 
to  anyone  who  will  give  it  the  proper 
time  and  study.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $5.50  (New  York  City  residents 
add  11  cents  sales  tax). 


NEW  1947  Joklt  BEAN 
POTATO  HARVESTER 


*  Saves  up  to  2/3  Labor 

*  Gets  Bigger  Yield  of  Better  Potatoes 


No  Extra  Help  Needed  to  Get  in  the  Crop 


Here’s  what  the  New 
Bean  POTATO  HARVESTER 
will  do  for  you. 

SAVES  LABOR!  Unskilled  crew 
of  3  to  5  does  work  of  15 
pickers. 

AVOIDS  LOSSES!  Harvests 
crop  under  bad  weather 
conditions. 

SAVES  MONEY!  No  sun  dam¬ 
age  to  potatoes  in  field. 
INCREASES  PROFIT!  Gets  ALL 
the  potatoes  with  less  me¬ 
chanical  injury  than  hand 
picking. 

A  MONEY  MAKER!  Growers 
report  John  Bean  Potato 
Harvester  frequently  pays 
for  self  in  one  season.  See 
your  John  Bean  dealer,  or 
write  for  free  catalog  "P". 


A 


With  a  John  Bean  Potato  Harvester,  an 
unskilled  crew  of  3  to  5  does  the  work  of 
15  pickers.  Drawn  by  a  two-plow  tractor  the 
Potato  Harvester  attaches  to  most  one-row 
diggers.  In  a  continuous  and  semi-automatic 
operation,  potatoes  are  vined,  trash  is  re¬ 
moved,  potatoes  are  cleaned  of  loose  dirt, 
stones  removed  and  potatoes  are  sacked  at 
rate  of  200  bu.  per  hour. 

The  entire  crop  is  harvested  and  there  is 
less  mechanical  injury  to  potatoes  than  in 
hand  picking.  The  John  Bean  saves  money, 
increases  profits,  eliminates  back-breaking 
labor  and  frequently  pays  for  itself  in  one 
season. 

Limited  quantity  available  for  har¬ 
vesting  this  year’s  crop.  See  your 
John  Bean  Dealer  or  write  for  free 
catalog  “ P 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 


MULLER  FARMIX 


COMPLETE  WITH  GAS  ENGINE  •F.O.B. 


Order  direct  from  factory 
or  through  your  dealer. 
DEPT.  7 

MULLER  MACHINERY  CO.,  Inc. 

METUCHEN  2,  NEW  JERSEY 

Cap.  3  cu.  ft.  loose  material  (2  cu.  ft.  concrete).  On  carry-all  truck, 
puncture-proof  tires,  Briggs-Stratton  Engine  Complete  as  illustrated 
or  with  electric  motor,  or  hand-operated  with  or  without  truck. 


MiX&l 

CONCRETE  •  COMPOST 
FERTILIZER  •  FEED 

*158. 


1 


To  You  Who  Must  Rebuild  Silos 


Every  year,  when  materials  are  available,  hundreds 
of  dairymen  save  weakened  or  collapsed  wood 
stave  silos  through  the  use  of  Crainelox  spiral 
wood  covering.  They  create  strong,  tight,  warm 
TriplewalL  silos— saving  material  from  the  old  silo. 

Now,  high-grade  lumber  is  extremely  scarce.  If 
you  need  to  rebuild  a  silo,  we  urge  you  to  get  in 
touch- with  us  right  away .  Craine  can  serve  you 
best —  at  the  lowest  prices  possible— without 
reducing  Craine’s  standard  of  quality. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


Secubitlf 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  great  new  •* 
convenience. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

827  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you 7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal. ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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See  the  Sherman  " TRACTOR  ECONOMY  CHART" 


Investigate  the  Savings  You  Can  Make 


USE  MORE  GEAR  SPEEDS 
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TRANSMISSION 


Visit  your  Ford  tractor  dealer — see  for 
yourself  the  benefits  of  having  6  gear  speeds 
and  2  power  take-off  speeds  in  your  tractor. 


Step-Up  Your  Tractor  Performance 


r 


The  chart  shows  you  the  way  to  greater 
fuel  economy,  higher  production,  real  sav¬ 
ings  In  time  and  effort  on  every  type  of  tractor  operation. 
More  than  40,000  owners  are  already  using  the  Step-Up 
Transmission. 


CULTIVATING  — 

Work  from  6  to  15  more 
acres  per  day  with  Step- 
Up  speeds. 


I  PLOWING  — Select 

j  best  gear  speed  to  suit 

conditions.  Plow  2  or 
|  more  additional  acres  per 
I  day. 


BELT  WORK—  60% 

more  speed  at  half  throttle 
(on  power  take-off.  Save 
tractor  engine. 


SEE  YOUR 

FORD  TRACTOR 
DEALER  TODAY! 


HAULING — Save  time 
on  highways.  Up  to  18K 
m.p.h.  maximum  speed. 
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ENT  MANUFACTURERS 

ROYAL  OAK.  MICHIGAN  . 


OTTAWA  SELF-PROPELLED 

BUZZ  MASTER 


New  Improved  OTTAWA 

Buzz  Master.  2  speeds 
for  brush  cutting  and 
road  travel.  Clears  land  of  brush,  saplings  and  large 
trees.  Goes  anywhere  on  its  own  power.  Hills 
no  obstacle.  Most  useful  saw  ever  built — pulley 
for  belt  work.  Reclaim  waste  land  this  easy 
way.Makebigmoney  doing  customwork. 

Endorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Post  Hole1 
Digger  attachment  available.  Digs  a  post  hole 
in  25  seconds.  Send  for  FREE  details  today.  _ 

OTTAWA  MFG.CO.,  4-777  Walnut  St.,  Ottawa,  Kani 


MORE 

Good  Implement  Oealefs 

Sell  Bolens  HUSm 
Than  Any  Other  Garden 
Tractor  J 


i 


Standard  3  by  6  ft.  Hot  Bed  Sash 
and  handy  2  by  4  ft.  Zephyr  sash. 
Complete  with  frames.  Finest  quali¬ 
ty.  Low  priced.  Also  electric  hotbed 
soil  heating  cable.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder  with  helpful  chart  for 
planting.  State  if  wanted  for  home 
garden  or  business. 

LORD  and  BURNHAM 

DEPT.  R  -  IRVINGTON,  N.  Y. 


□mmmcnrammmra 


PREPARE  NOW 
for  next  winter’s  feed 

with  a  new  HARDER  SILO. 
Order  at  once  —  famous 
Harder  white  pine  silos 
are  available  at  the 
present  time.  Write 
or  phone  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Specify  size 
desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  women  who 
enjoy  meeting  people.  Sell  subscriptions 
in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time 
basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


YOUR  NEARBY  BOLENS 
HUSKI  DEALER  is  a  good 
man  fo  know,  for  he’s 
sincerely  interested  in 
selling  and  serving  you 
the  best.  Let  him  show 
you  the  complete  Bolens  HUSKI  line  of 
economical  2-Wheel  Tractors  and  “Pack¬ 
aged"  Implements  for  plowing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  seeding,  fertilizing,  cultivating,  mow. 
ing,  snowplowing.  All  tools  easily,  quick¬ 
ly  attached.  2  popular  models  —  3  H.P. 
Gardener  —  1 V,  H.P.  Power-Ho,  Buy  at¬ 
tachments  when  and  as  needed. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  name  of  nearest 
dealer  and  illustrated  literature. 

BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

2S9-8  Park  Street 
Port  Washington,  Wit. 
The  Standard  for  Over  30  Years 


Bolens  HUSKI 

2- WH  EEL 

TRACTORS 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening’'  revelation  in  eensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE/  Inc. 
Dept.  100-L, _ Adams,  N.  Y. 

— —  Build  Your  Own  Local  Shoe  Business  — 

No  investment.  FREE  outfit  starts  you.  Advance 
commissions  plus  bonus.  Amazing  comfort  features. 

TANNERS  SHOES,  120,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


August  16,  1947 

Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


The  Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction 
Inc.,  which  annually  supplies  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  metropolitan  market  with  more 
than  3,000,000  dozens  of  eggs,  has  re¬ 
cently  added  live  poultry  to  its  sales 
as  an  added  service  to  this  market 
and  to  its  2,336  members  in  25  Western 
Pennsylvania  counties.  E.  Frank  Newell, 
Beaver  Falls,  president  of  the  auction 
which  sells  eggs  each  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  says  the  poultry  sales  will  be 
handled  each  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Birds  are  brought  to  the  market  the 
morning  of  the  same  day.  They  are 
received,  weighed,  inspected,  sold,  and 
removed  within  eight  hours.  Initial 
volume  of  over  200  crates  of  five  to 

25  birds,  according  to  weight,  may  go 
much  higher,  in  the  opinion  of  Mark  R. 
Weser,  auction  manager.  Chickens  are 
providing  the  bulk  of  the  initial  sales, 
with  all  the  usual  weight  classes  repre¬ 
sented.  Later,  guineas,  ducks,  geese, 
capons,  and  turkeys  will  be  offered 
when  available.  After  a  time  the 
auction  expects  to  do  some  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  dressed  poultry  with 
the  possibility  that  a  poultry  dressing 
plant  may  be  added  to  the  establish¬ 
ment. 

This  egg  auction  started  in  1933  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  through  R.  H. 
McDougall,  Butler  County  agricultural 
agent,  who  is  assisting  with  the  new 
live  poultry  set-up,  of  which  John  H. 
McQuistion,  of  Butler,  will  have  direct 
charge,  under  Manager  Weser.  Charles 
F.  Smith,  Butler,  is  auctioneer. 

Five  district  4-H  Dairy  Calf  Club 
shows,  for  the  display  of  the  1,800 
animals  being  reared  in  nearly  as  many 
Pennsylvania  farms,  will  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  months,  starting  with 
one  for  the  Northeast  section  on  August 

26  and  27  at  Tunkhannock,  Wyoming 
County,  with  J.  E.  McKeehen,  Homes- 
dale,  county  agent  of  Wayne  County,  as 
manager.  Clubs  in  the  northwest 
counties  will  show  their  calves  August 
28  and  29  in  American  Legion  Park, 
New  Bethlehem,  Clarion  County.  Frank 
K.  Miller,  Clarion,  county  agent  of 
Clarion  County,  will  be  manager.  On 
September  12  and  13  clubs  in  central 
counties  will  meet  at  Lewisburg,  Union 
County,  with  William  E.  Youngdahl, 
Williamsport,  assistant  county  agent  of 
Lycoming  County,  as  manager.  The 
southwest  show  wil  be  September  18 
and  19  at  Jacktown,  near  Greensburg, 
with  J.  S.  Thurston,,  Greensburg,  assis¬ 
tant  county  agent  of  Westmoreland 
County,  the  manager.  The  final  show, 
September  30  and  October  1  at  Lititz, 
Lancaster  County,  will  accommodate 
groups  from  southeast  counties.  M.  M. 
Smith,  Lancaster,  assistant  county  agent 
for  Lancaster  County,  will  be  manager 
of  that  event. 


later  than  usual  but  everything  ew 
is  late  also.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  ve™ 
late  and  if  they  all  make  a  crop  I 
be  surprised.  Barley  has  been  cut  son-ip 
ripe  and  some  in  the  shock,  and’  otw 
fields  will  probably  be  combined  n 
has  been  a  good  crop  and  will  help’0,,f 
considerably  in  the  shortage  of  feed 
for  those  who  have  it.  Barley  was  not 
raised  in  this  section  for  many  years 
but  a  number  of  farmers  have  been 
raising  it  recently  with  good  success 
and  find  it  makes  an  excellent  feed  for 
livestock. 

In  spite  of  the  late  Spring  frosts  we 
are  going  to  have  some  fruit  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  There  will  be  some 
apples  and  peaches,  perhaps  a  much 
better  crop  than  people  first  thought 
Strawberries  were  more  plentiful  than 
for  several  years.  There  is  more  sugar 
than  for  some  time  also,  so  farmers’ 
wives  have  been  busy  canning  straw¬ 
berries  and  making  preserves.  Straw¬ 
berries  were  of  fair  quality  and  sold 
for  from  30  cents  to  45  cents  per  quart 
quite  a  jump  from  what  they  used  to 
be  25  or  30  years  ago,  when  you  could 
get  all  you  wanted  for  $1.50  to  $2.00 
a  bushel. 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  brother  of  mine 
recently  who  lives  in  Nebraska.  He 
gives  a  little  idea  on  the  flood  damage 
out  there.  He  says:  “The  month  of  June 
was  the  worst  in  all  history,  just  a 
steady  procession  of  floods.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  went  with  some  folks  to  Nebraska 
City  and  went  out  on  the  bridge  and 
got  a  good  view  of  The  flood.  The  bluffs 
came  right  down  to  the  river  on  the 
west  (Nebraska)  side  but  on  the  east 
(Iowa)  side  there  was  a  strip  of  low¬ 
lands  three  to  five  miles  wide  which 
was  all  covered  with  water.  The  same 
thing  happened  on  a  smaller  scale  on 
all  of  the  48,000  miles  of  streams  in 
the  State,  many  towns  completely 
flooded  and  when  the  water  went  down 
there  was  left  a  coat  of  mud  a  foot  or 
more  deep.  Many  lowland  farms  have 
been  made  useless  for  the  season, 
400,000  acres  of  crops  destroyed  com¬ 
pletely  and  a  million  or  more  acres 
badly  damaged.  Railroads,  bridges  and 
highways  are  a  mess  and  I  won’t  try  to 
describe  the  damage  as  no  description 
can  do  it  justice.  We  have  floods  usu¬ 
ally  every  two  years  but  never  so  ex¬ 
tensive  as  this  year.” 

When  we  read  things  like  this 
happening  in  many  other  States,  we 
can  think  that  perhaps  we  have  not 
been  too  bad  off  after  all.  P.  M. 


Kenzie  Bagshaw,  Hollidaysburg,  Blair 
County,  who  helped  organize  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Brown  Swiss  Breeders  Assn. 
19  years  ago  and  has  served  as  its 
president  ever  since,  was  reelected 
president  for  the  twentieth  time  re¬ 
cently  at  the  association’s  annual 
meeting  held  at  State  College..  Others 
elected  were:  George  E.  Bown,  Forks- 
ville,  vice-pres.;  William  Hicks,  Tyrone, 
secy-treas.;  and  Francis  Kennedy, 
Valencia  and  R.  F.  Lohr,  Stoystown, 
directors. 

Steps  were  taken  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  formation  in  Pennsylvania 
of  two  additional  cantons,  or  regional 
units,  in  the  association.  Kennedy  re¬ 
ported  that  Canton  No.  1,  of  which  he 
is  president,  will  hold  a  field  day 
August  13,  at  Butler.  Lehr,  president, 
stated  that  Canton  No.  2  will  stage  a 
roundup  in  Somerset  County  at  a  date 
yet  to  be  fixed,  and  probably  at  Jenners- 
town.  Hicks  announced  that  a  combin¬ 
ation  judging  demonstration,  judging 
contests,  show  and  picnic  will  be  staged 
August  16  at  the  Huntingdon  County 
Fairgrounds  for  the  benefit  of  Canton 
No.  3  of  which  he  is  head.  Kenneth 
Fahs,  Hellertown,  indicated  that  Canton 
No.  4,  which  he  heads,  will  hold  a 
picnic  late  in  August  at  Allentown. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  start  of 
the  artificial  breeding  of  dairy  cattle 
in  Pennsylvania  five  years  ago,  the 
efficiency  on  a  statewide  basis  has 
topped  that  for  natural  service,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Clyde  L.  Moore,  Slippery  Rock, 
Butler  County,  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Assn,  of  Artificial  Breeding 
Co-operatives.  He  gives  experience 
gained  by  central  managers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  much  of  the  credit  for  this 
excellent  record,  adding  that  they  are 
doing  a  thorough  job.  Dairymen,  also, 
understand  the  correct  routines  better. 
These  three,  co-operating,  have  done 
much  to  boost  the  efficiency  mark, 
which  during  the  last  several  months 
has  ranged  between  70  and  75  per 
cent;  about  five  per  cent  higher  than 
for  natural  service,  according  to  records 
based  on  an  even  greater  number  of 
cows. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1947 
a  total  of  40,000  cows  wlere  bred 
artificially  in  the  State,  or  nearly  half 
the  88,000  for  the  whole  of  1946.  n.m.e. 

There  has  been  quite  a  good  hay 
crop  here  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  it  looks  as  if  it  would  all  be 
needed.  Farmers  started  cutting  wheat 
between  July  15  and  20;  somewhat 


Penna.  Country  Life  Assn. 
To  Meet 

“Better  Living  in  Rural  Homes  and 
Communities”  is  the  theme  of  the 
eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Country  Life  Assn,  at  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  to 
be  held  September  5,  6.  and  7. 

Dr.  Samuel  Blizzard,  department  of 
rural  sociology  of  the  Penn.  State 
College,  will  talk  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  conference  on  “What  We  Want 
in  Rural  Living.” 

A  representative  from  each  of  12 
different  organizations  in  the  State  will 
present  a  brief  report  on  what  his 
organization  contributes  to  rural  life 
and  community  development.  “A 
Practical  Rural  Program  in  Health, 
Recreation,  Education,  and  Religion” 
will  be  the  topic  for  a  symposium 
participated  in  by  'Dr.  William  G. 
Mather,  Robert  McCall,  and  Dr.  H.  S. 
Brunner,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scheifele. 
There  will  be  a  variety  program  on 
Saturday  evening,  with  music,  art,  folk 
games,  drama,  and  other  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Persons  planning  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  are  asked  to  make  their  own 
lodging  reservations.  Accommodations 
are  available  at  the  Larson  Cottages 
and  the  Hotel  Gettsyburg,  both  near 
the  Seminary.  Meals  wil  be  served  m 
the  refectory  on  the  campus. 


Holstein  Herd  Records 

Seven  Holstein  herds  in  New  York 
have  recently  completed  a  year  of  pro¬ 
duction  testing  in  thd  official  Herd 
Improvement  Registry  program  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  Owners  are: 
Henry  Beacon,  Carmel — 14  cows  aver¬ 
aged  473  pounds  of  butterfat  and  13,267 
pounds  of  milk  in  319  days  on  two  milk¬ 
ings  daily;  Nicholas  H.  Kolk,  Goshen 
40  cows  averaged  470  pounds  of  hutter- 
fat  and  12,666  pounds  of  milk  in  309 
days  on  two  milkings  daily;  L.  V. 
LaMotte,  Freeville — 23  cows  averaged 
440  pounds  of  butterfat  and  12,07U 
pounds  of  milk  in  321  days  on  two  and 
three  milkings  daily;  New  York  State 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute, 
Morrisville  —  28  cows  averaged  439 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  12,199  pounds 
of  milk  in  297  days  on  two  milkings 
daily;  Arthur  L.  Davis,  Greene  —  23 
cows  averaged  430  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  12,084  pounds  of  milk  in  294  days 
on  two  and  three  milkings  daily;  Lelana 
E.  Button,  Canajoharie — 22  cows  aver¬ 
aged  379  pounds  of  butterfat  and  1M*’ 
pounds  of  milk  in  300  days  on  two  milk¬ 
ings  daily;  and  Gordon  Voorhis, 
Hook — 25  cows  averaged  373  pounds  pi 
butterfat  and  10,455  pounds  of  milk  m 
298  days  on  two  milkings  daily. 
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Corn-and-Cob  Meal  for  Pigs 

We  have  some  field  corn  which  we 
are  going  to  have  ground  in  a  hammer- 
mill  for  some  five-month  old  pigs, 
nrmilri  vou  please  advise  us  if  there 
would  be  too  much  fiber  in  the  feed. 
Should  we  grind  both  cob  and  grain, 
nr  whether  it  would  be  better  to  grind 
ffrain  alone  and  discard  the  cob? 
g  Morris  County,  N.  J.  J.  s.  G. 

Numerous  experimental  tests  at  vari- 
nus  State  stations  have  shown  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  grind  the  entire  corn 
ear  thus  making  the  feed  known  as 

orn-and-cob  meal,  to  use  for  fattening 
Digs  The  reason  is  that  there  is  too 
much  fiber  in  the  cob.  The  pig’s 
stomach  is  not  capable  of  digesting 
very  much  fiber.  In  fact  the  investi¬ 
gations  mentioned  also  show  that  there 
is  on  the  average  a  saving  in  digesti¬ 
bility  of  only  seven  per  cent  when  corn 
is  ground  and  fed  to  pigs  as  compared 
to  whole  corn.  If  ground  corn  is  used, 
it  has  further  been  demonstrated  that 
a  medium  degree  of  grinding  is  better 
than  when  it  is  ground  finer.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  labor  and  overhead,  the  most 
economical  way  to  feed  home-raised 
corn  to  pigs  is  on  the  cob,  letting  them 
do  their  own  shelling  and  preparation. 

In  addition  to  corn,  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  protein  supplement,  such  as 
soybean  oil  meal,  to  the  extent  of  about 
10  pounds  to  each  90  pounds  of  corn 
fed.  During  the  Winter  they  should 
have  access  to  good  quality  alfalfa  hay 
in  racks,  and  in  the  Summer  should  be 
on  good  quality  pasture. 

Best  Ram  to  Use 

Having  read  your  articles  on  livestock 
for  a  number  of  years,  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  you  would  help  me  with  some  ad¬ 
vice  in  regard  to  my  breeding  ewes. 
I  have  grade  Southdown  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  ewes.  Would  the  results  for 
marketing  lambs  be  better  to  use  a 
Suffolk  or  Southdown  ram?  a.  l.  h. 

The  matter  of  breed  is  not  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  strain  and  type.  This 
applies,  of  course,  to  the  proven  and 
generally  recognized  superior  breeds  of 
which  the  Suffolk,  Southdown  and 
Hampshire  are  aU  excellent  represen¬ 
tatives,  as  well  as  to  several  other  good 
medium  wool  breeds  of  sheep,  such  as 
the  Shropshire,  Oxford  and  Dorset.  The 
most  important  thing  in  regard  to  using 
a  good  registered  ram  is  to  select  one 
from  a  good  proven  strain  and  then 
by  using  a  succession  of  unrelated  sires 
of  the  same  breed,  to  produce  a  uni¬ 
form  and  desirable  type  grade  flock.  By 
selecting  the  best  type  ewe  lambs  from 
the  deep  milking,  heavy  shearing  and 
most  prolific  ewes,  a  superior  flock  will 
result.  As  to  your  own  particular  flock, 
you  have  grade  Southdown  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  ewes.  It  would  be  advisable,  there¬ 
fore,  for  you  to  use  a  good  registered 
ram  of  either  of  these  breeds  and  fol¬ 
low  through  this  program  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  sires  in  the  manner  just  men¬ 
tioned. 


Apple  Vinegar  for  Cow 

I  have  a  good  cow  that  has  a  bad 
case  of  loose  bowels.  Have  tried  most 
everything  to  clear  it  up,  but  without 
results.  What  do  you  suggest? 

Cumberland  County,  Pa.  t.  m.  l. 

It  is  possible  that  your  cow  may  be 
suffering  from  what  is  known  as  a 
foreign  body,  which  means  that  some 
object  such  as  a  nail  or  piece  of  wire 
has  lodged  in  her  intestines.  If  this  is 
the  case,  there  is  little  that  can  be  done 
about  it  except  to  have  an  expensive 
operation  performed  and  that  is  not 
always  successful.  However,  it  is  also 
Possible  that  the  condition  may  be 
bacterial  in  character,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  remedy  is  at  least  worth  trying 


as  it  is  inexpensive  and  easily  adminis¬ 
tered.  If  you  will  dampen  her  grain 
feed  with  one-half  pint  of  pure  apple 
vinegar  twice  daily,  using  it  continu¬ 
ously  for  a  week  or  10  days,  it  might 
be  effective,  due  to  pectin  in  vinegar. 
For  calves,  use  one-third  the  amount. 

Holstein  Cow  Breaks 
Record 

A  new  national  record  has  recently 
been  set  by  an  eight-year-old  Holstein 
cow,  Pebble  Beach  Veda  Secunda, 
owned  by  R.  Austin  and  Jay  W.  Backus 
of  Butterfly  Farms,  Mexico,  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.  In  365  days,  on  3X 
milking,  she  produced  24,655  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  1,225.6  pounds  of 
butterfat.  She  was  bred  by  George  W. 
Chapman  and  Son  of  Ontario,  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.  This  great  cow  finished 
her  test  in  excellent  condition,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  1,750  pounds.  Carl  Stookey, 
who  milked  and  fed  her,  reports  that 
at  the  peak  of  her  lactation  period  she 
was  eating  as  muph  as  21  pounds  a  day 
of  a  commercial  grain  ration,  and  50 
pounds  of  best  quality  alfalfa  hay.  Her 
high  day’s  milking  was  88.9  pounds,  and 
on  her  final  day  of  the  official  test  she 
produced  55.3  pounds  of  milk.  Her 
test  for  the  entire  period  had  the  re¬ 
markable  average  of  4.9  per  cent 
butterfat. 


Horses  Have  Thrush 

I  am  writing  you  to  see  if  you  can 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  thrush  in  my 
horses’  feet,  and  the  cause  and  cure 
f°r  it  w.  F.  s. 

Thrush  is  a  difficult  trouble  to  cure. 
It  is  caused  by  infection  in  the  deep 
tissues  of  the  frog.  It  is  important  to 
remove  the  cause,  otherwise  treatment 
will  be  of  little  avail.  The  principal 
cause  is  contamination  from  a  wet 
stable,  especially  where  drainage  is 
poor  and  the  horse  is  compelled  to 
stand  on  material  that  becomes  satu¬ 
rated  with  urine.  Good  drainage  must 
be  provided  and  the  stall  kept  dry. 
Sprinkling  the  surface  with  air  slaked 
lime  is  of  some  help.  We  have  had 
some  good  reports  from  farmers  who 
have  treated  cases  of  thrush  by  using 
a  powder  containing  some  of  the  sulfa 
drugs,  which  were  applied  direct  to  the 
infected  area.  These  powders  can  be 
obtained  in  commercial  form  at  most 
drugstores. 

National  Shropshire  Show 

The  1947  National  Shropshire  Show 
will  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
as  a  feature  of  the  State -Fair  on 
September  2,  1947.  A  classification  of 
$2,753  will  be  offered  by  the  Fair  and 
the  American  Shropshire  Registry 
Association.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse 
Andrew  of  the  Pines  Farm,  West  Point, 
Indiana,  are  offering  a  trophy  in 
memory  of  Tom  Bradbourne,  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  one  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  Shropshire  shepherds.  Fred  Gurney, 
Paris,  Ontario,  Canada,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  judge  of  this  great  show. 

C.  F.  O. 

New  Guernsey  Champion 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats, 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  has  made  a 
State  champion  record  on  its  registered 
Guernsey  cow,  Tarbell  Farms  Radiant 
Mitzi.  Her  production  of  16,186  pounds 
of  milk  and  720  pounds  of  butterfat  is 
the  highest  record  in  New  York  State 
made  by  a  five-year-old  on  three  times 
daily  milking  for  a  10-month  period. 
This  cow’s  sire  Tarbell  Farms  Noble 
Leader,  also  owned  by  Tarbell  Farms, 
has  23  daughters  in  the  Performance 
Register  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club. 


int  ^  c^0PPed  Ladino  and  orchard  grass,  surplus  Spring  pasture,  being  blown 
oft0  one  of  the  big  silos  on  the  Blossom  Hill  Farm  at  Lebanon,  N.  J.,  for  a  herd 
rLmore  than  100  cows  next  Winter.  The  preservative  used  is  molasses  at  the 
aie  of  about  80  pounds  per  ton.  The  unloading  job  is  facilitated  by  a  false 
bottom  which  is  pulled,  back  at  intervals  with  the  tractor. 


Dr.  Naylor 

UNITE 


Easy  to  apply- 
Prompt  in  action. 
For  Hoof  Rot,  Can¬ 
ker,  Thrush.  12  oz. 
bottle  $1.00  At 
you*  dealers.  Or 
by  mail,  postpaid. 


h  w  natiop  co  Mcma.i,  n  y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


It’S 

Power  on  the  ground 
that  counts 


1  hat’s  why  Gardenaid  engineers  designed  a  tractor  that 

gives  you  ground  power  with  “MAXIMUM  TRACTION.” 
The  amazing  Gardenaid  —  with 

50%  greater  gear  reduction  and  a  simple  implement  hitch 
—  directs  more  power  toward  the  ground 
than  any  other  tractor  its  size. 

This  extra  tractor  power  means  less  manpower^ 
considerable  fuel  savings  and 

trouble-free  performance. 

Write  today  for  FREE  LITERATURE 


RF  AMA7FDI  Fast  profits  selling  Miracle 
Pt'  Cushion  Wonder  Worker  shoes. 

Also  complete  line,  men,  women,  children.  Advance 
commission,  bonus.  Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
outfit.  Samples  supplied.  PARAGON  SHOES 
DEPT.  F  I,  716  COLUMBUS,  BOSTON 


Iftctots 

Dept.  107,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Gardenaid  implements  now 
include  7”  Plow,  eight  12” 
Discs,  12-Tooth  Harrow,  6- 
Tooth  Cultivator,  48"  Cuffer- 
Bar,a4-footSnowPlow-Grade, 
and  there's  a  doubleV-Belt  for 
Power  Take-Off.  Addition¬ 
al  implements  coming  soon  t< 


Back  Again! 

EASTERN  STATES 
EXPOSITION 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

SEPT.  14-20 

America’s  Premier  Exposition 

PLAN  TO  COME 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Condition  Like  New 

Made  of  12-oz.  Waterproof,  Flameproof 
Olive  Drab  Duck 

10  ft.  x  10  ft.  $3.80  18  ft.  x  25  ft.  $18.00 

12  ft.  x  15  ft.  7.20  20  ft.  x  20  ft.  20.00 
15  ft.  x  20  ft.  12.00  24  ft.  x  55  ft.  52.00 

ALL  TARPAULINS  HAVE  ROPES 
AND  EYELETS 

Sold  on  Money  Back  Guarantee 

UPTON  SALES  CORPORATION 

DEPARTMENT  172 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Samples 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  League  Member  Protests 

Will  you  please  publish  the  following  reply  to 
the  editorial  “Who  Milks  Whom?”  which  appeared 
in  the  July  5  issue  of  your  paper? 

The  article  mentioned  is  an  insult  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  every  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
If  we  are  willing  to  have  our  money  spent  in 
American  Agriculturist  or  in  any  other  paper,  I 
think  it  is  our  own  business  and  our  own  money. 

In  the  16  years  I  have  been  a  member,  there  has 
never  been  an  advance  in  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
farmer  (not  only  League  members)  that  the  League 
has  not  been  the  leader  in  the  fight  to  obtain  it. 
Also,  the  prices  quoted  each  month  in  your  paper 
are  a  deliberate  falsehood  and  I  believe  they  are 
published  that  way  to  leave  a  false  impression  in 
the  minds  of  people  and  thus  poison  them  against 
the  League.  The  prices  quoted  have  never  corres¬ 
ponded  with  the  prices  our  members  receive. 
Actually  we  are  receiving  at  present  more  than 
some  independent  co-operatives  I  know,  and  you 
quote  them  as  receiving  more  than  we. 

In  quoting  Mr.  Patchen,  your  editor  says  that 
“loose  language  has  been  put  in  his  mouth.”  Every 
member  of  the  League  should  resent  this  insinuation 
of  weakmindedness  and  I  feel  that  the  writer  of 
that  article  should  be  compelled  to  write  a  public 
apology  to  Mr.  Ratchen  for  this  insult.  Since  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  League,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  quite  a  number  of  the  27,000 
members  and  I  have  found  them  to  be  intelligent 
business  men. 

Your  statement  of  facts  as  to  what  a  “true  co¬ 
operative  should  be”  is  exactly  what  we  have.  We 
have  all  faith  in  the  officers  we  have  elected.  I  am 
sure  that  an  organization  which  has  gained  3,108 
members  in  the  past  year  is  definitely  not  on  its 
way  out.  I  am  behind  the  organization  which  I  have 
chosen  to  market  my  milk,  “loose  language”  or 
not.  *  Raymond  W.  MacCord 

Copake,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

Since  Mr.  MacCord  is  a  complete  stranger 
to  us,  we  do  not  know  who  or  what  induced 
him  to  write  his  letter.  Whoever  the  instigator 
or  whatever  the  reason,  the  result  is  a  bad 
hodgepodge  of  misstatement,  exaggeration  and 
befuddled  thinking.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  published  it. 

Perhaps  Mr.  MacCord  has  some  inside  track 
into  the  executive  committee’s  inner  sanctum, 
otherwise  he  could  not  possibly  know  how 
much  of  his  and  other  members’  money  is 
being  spent,  for  what,  where  and  when.  All 
that  a  League  producer  does  know  is  that  he 
never  receives  any  detailed  statement  of  in¬ 
come  and  expense  from  his  management.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  management  claims  that 
no  member  is  entitled  to  such  information 
because  he  waives  his  right  to  any  account¬ 
ing  when  he  signs  the  membership  contract. 
It  is  true,  as  Mr.  MacCord  says,  that  this  is 
the  members’  business  and  the  members’ 
money.  But  has  he  ever  been  consulted? 

Apparently,  this  Columbia  County  dairy¬ 
man’s  memory  is  short.  Doesn’t  he  recall  how 
his  own  League  officials  put  the  co-operative 
exemption  clause  in  the  old  Milk  Control 
Law  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  pay  the 
minimum  price,  and  thus  made  a  farce  out  of 
control?  Doesn’t  he  recall  how  the  League 
management’s  own  brainchild,  the  Bargaining 
Agency,  collapsed  after  six  months’  of  trial, 
with  the  price  dropping  from  $1.45  to  .94  cents 
a  cwt?  And  how  does  he  explain  that  just  as 
recently  as  three  months  ago  Mr.  Rathbqn 
reneged  on  his  own  promise  that  League  buy¬ 
ers  would  have  to  pay  44  cents  above  the 
minimum  price  for  fluid  milk?  Or  how  does 
he  explain  that,  year  for  year,  month  for 
month,  for  the  past  25  years,  the  League  pool 
price  has  been  the  lowest  cash  price  paid  to 
any  fluid  milk  producer  in  the  New  York 
milkshed?  Is  that  his  idea  of  a  successful 
producer  co-operative? 


It  is  quite  understandable  why  Mr.  MacCord 
is  inclined  to  dispute  the  League  prices  as 
reported  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  as¬ 
sume  he  draws  his  milk  to  Borden’s  at  Copake 
which  has  been  paying  all  sorts  of  premiums 
to  its  producers  to  keep  them  (1)  from  ship¬ 
ping  to  New  England  markets  and  (2)  from 
joining  nearby  successful,  independent  co-ops. 
The  League  price  published  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  the  net  cash  price  paid  to 
League  members  for  3.5  per  cent  in  the  201- 
210  milk  freight  zone.  No  information  is  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  various  freight,  location  or 
volume  differentials,  or  the  special  hauling 
payments  or  new  milk  house  contracts  that 
may  be  doled  out  where  deemed  necessary; 
all  of  which  is  explained  in  every  milk  price 
list  published  in  these  columns. 

There  is,  however,  some  excuse  for  Mr. 
MacCord  being  muddled  on  the  new  member¬ 
ships  acquired  by  the  Dairymen’s  League 
last  year.  The  official  report  is  typically  con¬ 
fusing  on  this  item.  Our  reading  of  what  little 
information  has  been  released  indicates  that 
while  it  is  claimed  there  were  3,108  new 
contracts  signed,  there  is  no  explanation 
whether  these  were  contracts  with  new  pro¬ 
ducers,  or  renewed  contracts  with  old  pro¬ 
ducers,  or  contracts  with  members  who  never 
had  contracts  before.  What  is,  however,  very 
clear  is  that  for  the  entire  year  there  was  not 
a  gain,  but  a  loss  in  members  which  has  been 
the  constant  trend  ever  since  the  Borden- 
League  alliance.  Last  year’s  decrease  in 
membership  was  either  33,  139  or  220;  it  is 
impossible  to  figure  out  which  is  the  correct 
amount. 

Confusion,  however,  does  not  seen  to  bother 
Mr.  MacCord.  Faith,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  cures  all.  Unlike  the  comments 
appearing  elsewhere  on  this  page,  the  “faith” 
of  which  he  boasts  is  most  likely  bolstered  by 
some  additional  considerations.  Otherwise, 
couldn’t  his  intelligence  as  a  business  man  be 
seriously  questioned? 

Turkey  Steaks  for  Sale 

AT  last  month’s  meeting  of  600  of  the 
nation’s  largest  turkey  growers  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  discussion  centered  mainly  on  market¬ 
ing  and  the  best  methods  of  getting  the 
housewife  to  look  on  turkey  meat  as  a  regular 
part  of  her  table  diet,  not  just  as  a  holiday  treat. 
During  the  war  the  breeding  of  big  gobblers 
was  encouraged  by  the  buying  departments  for 
our  armed  forces.  This  was  good  business  be¬ 
cause  there  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  more 
meat  on  half  a  24-pound  turkey  than  there  is 
on  one  weighing  12  pounds.  In  addition,  these 
large  sized  turkeys  are  also  more  flavorful 
and  appetizing  when  cooked  than  the  small 
sized  birds.  As  a  consequence  most  turkey 
growers  want  to  continue  to  produce  them. 
However,  most  family  sized  roasters  and 
ovens  are  not  suited  to  cooking  these  big 
birds,  and  the  big  problem  is  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  market  these  big  birds  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  be  acceptable  for  the 
home,  and  therefore  be  more  frequently  used. 
For  some  time  past  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  retailing  turkeys  in  halves  and  quarters, 
as  well  as  cut  up  and  sold  by  the  individual 
piece.  This  practice  has  helped  to  market  a 
great  deal  of  extra  turkey  meat,  as  evidenced 
by  our  continued  high  turkey  production.  The 
1947  turkey  crop  is  expected  to  be  from  30 
to  35  million  birds,  which  is  about  twice  the 
number  produced  in  1930,  but  down  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  all-time  high  of  44.2 
million  turkeys  of  1945. 

One  method  suggested  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  as  a  sales  stimulus  was  to  popularize 
the  turkey  steak.  A  32-pound  gobbler,  weigh¬ 
ing  26  pounds  when  full  drawn,  will,  it  is 
claimed,  produce  33  four-ounce  white  turkey 
meat  steaks  and  22  four-ounce  dark  meat 
steaks.  These  are  finding  a  ready  sale  at  a 
price  of  25  cents  for  a  four-ounce  steak,  which 
gives  a  $13.75  return  on  this  type  bird;  the 
remaining  portions  such  as  neck,  wings, 
giblets  and  soup  bones,  to  be  priced  so  as  to 
move  readily.  At  46  cents  a  pound,  the  present 
dressed  price,  the  total  receipt  from  a  26- 
pound  bird  is  only  $11.96,  which  does  not  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  total  “turkey  steak” 
receipts.  In  addition  to  the  greater  retail 
value,  resourceful  merchandising  like  this  will 
help  keep  many  turkey  growers  in  business. 


August  16,  1947 

The  Livestock  Picture 


AS  grass  gets  short  on  farm  and  range 
there  will  be  the  usual  seasonal  move- 
ment  of  livestock  to  market.  These  relatively 
thin  animals  will,  unless  bought  for  further 
fattening,  be  sold  for  immediate  slaughter,  it 
is  probable  that  somewhat  more  of  them  than 
usual  will  be  killed  this  Fall,  and  this  cheaper 
kind  of  grass  beef  should  therefore  be  in  fairly 
plentiful  supply.  Moreover,  with  some  short¬ 
age  of  corn,  the  animals  that  will  go  into  the 
feedlots  will  not  be  fed  to  such  heavy  weights 
as  have  prevailed  for  the  past  three  years  and 
will  be  marketed  earlier  than  usual.  They  will 
not,  however,  be  quite  as  well  finished  because 
more  roughage  will  be  used.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  real  shortage  in  beef  will 
therefore  be  felt  in  late  Winter  and  early 
Spring.  It  will  be  good  policy  then  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  feeders  not  to  overstock  this  Fall,  to 
make  maximum  use  of  available  roughages, 
and  fatten  cattle  to  a  condition  where  they 
will  grade  not  lower  than  good.  If  such  cattle 
are  sold  either  in  the  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring,  they  should  command  top  price. 

This  year’s  Spring  pig  crop  is  about  11  per 
cent  above  the  52  million  Spring  pigs  pro¬ 
duced  in  1946.  However,  these  porkers  will 
probably  be  sent  to  market  this  Fall  at  lighter 
weights  than  last  year,  because  of  a  good  de¬ 
mand  and  some  grain  shortage.  Contrariwise, 
the  number  of  stock  sheep  declined  to  32 y2 
million  head  on  January  1,  1947,  as  compared 
with  35%  million  a  year  earlier,  which  will 
mean  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number 
of  head  of  lambs  available  for  feedlot  fattening. 

Plenty  of  home  grown  grain  is  still  the 
best  insurance  against  a  feed  shortage  and 
resulting  high  prices.  Increased  high  labor 
costs  have  started  a  further  inflation  spiral 
so  that  all  prices  and  their  possible  advances 
must  be  considered  in  their  relative,  compara¬ 
tive  terms.  At  present  price  spreads  for  the 
various  grades  of  livestock  it  will  pay  to  feed 
only  as  many  animals  as  can  be  put  in  a  good 
to  prime  fleshing  condition  before  marketing. 


Faith  on  the  Farm 


I  noticed  the  article  “Faith  Begets  Faith”  on  your 
July  19  editorial  page. 

I  own  and  operate  a  farm  on  Route  13,  a  few  miles 
from  Lake  Ontario.  Along  with  a  general  line  of 
crops,  I  grow  a  few  hundred  quarts  of  berries  every 
year  and  sell  them  locally  on  a  stand  at  the  road¬ 
side.  Naturally,  I  am  very  busy  all  over  the  farm 
and,  living  alone,  I  just  cannot  spend  too  much 
time  with  them.  So  I  put  them  out  with  the  price 
and  a  card  stating,  “Take  them  and  leave  the  money 
on  stand.”  Many  who  have  bought  that  way  are  from 
cities,  like  Rome  and  Utica,  and  some  have  even 
stopped  later  to  ask  me  if  I  found  the  money  okay. 

Thanks  to  the  faith  I  have  in  human  nature,  I’ve 
never  lost  a  quart  of  berries.  c.  H.  d. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


It  was  very  good  to  pick  up  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  this  morning  because  the  first  article  my 
eyes  lit  on  was  “Faith  Begets  Faith”  by  E.  A.  W. 

We  are  in  the  poultry  business  and  a  few  years 
ago  we  began  putting  about  15  or  20  cartons  of  eggs 
on  our  front  porch  each  morning.  We  put  $1.00  in 
change  in  a  till  and  printed  a  card  stating,  “Please 
make  your  own  change.”  We  kept  that  up  for  a  long 
time  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  we 
didn’t  lose  an  egg.  A  year  or  two  after  we  started, 
a  mechanic  who  was  doing  some  work  for  us  one 
day  said  “I  used  to  buy  eggs  from  you.”  I  told  him 
that  I  could  not  remember  seeing  him  before  and 
he  said  “You  didn’t,  I  got  them  from  your  front 
porch.” 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  I  agree  with  E.  A.  W.  that 
faith  begets  faith.  T.  E.  C. 

Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


Brevities 


“Forever,  O  Lord,  they  word  is  settled  in  heaven. 
Thy  faithfulness  is  unto  all  gentrations.”  Psa. 
119:89-90. 

It  does  not  take  much  wet  paint  to  cause  lead 
poisoning  in  cattle,  and  they  seem  “possessed”  to 
it.  New  paint  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  catue 
are  allowed  near  it. 


Tomato  blight  has  again  appeared  in  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Northeast.  Thorough  weekly  apphcatioi 
using  a  fixed  copper  spray,  such  as  Bordeaux  nuxiu 
(6-6-100),  or  Dithane  Z78  (2-100),  will  control  this 
serious  trouble. 

A  chicken  needs  to  drink  frequently,  and, 
fore,  the  waterers  should  be  kept  clean  and  fresn ' 
filled  several  times  a  day.  Hens  can  live  for  two 
three  weeks  without  feed,  but  only  for  two  or  tn 
days  without  water. 

In  1870  the  average  yearly  milk  production  Per 
cow  on  New  York  farms  was  only  2,500  pou  > 
while  at  present1  it  is  over  6,000  pounds.  Howe  > 
it  takes  at  least  this  amount  of  milk  at  Pr®s^ 
order  for  a  cow  to  pay  for  her  board  and  *eep' 

Death  can  be  just  around  the  next  corner.  In  an 
first  six  months  of  this  year,  automobiles  kiueu  _ 
average  of  80  persons  a  day  in  the  United.  + 
Last  year  the  toll  was  92,  but  traffic  was  U  per 
greater.  If  this  does  not  alarm  us,  there  is  Iitue 
worrying  about  tlie  atomic  bomb. 
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Announcing  the  great  new  Ford  Tractor 


A  wealth  of  Ford  engineering  experience,  gained  in  building  over  a 
million  and  a  quarter  tractors,  has  gone  into  making  this  new  tractor 
better  than  ever,  in  every  possible  way. 


You’ll  find  that  it  has  dozens  of  new  advantages,  some  big  and  some 
little,  but  all  helping  to  do  each  job  faster,  better,  easier  and  more 
comfortably. 

A  new  transmission  adds  a  fourth  forward  speed  that  makes  road 
travel  and  light  field  work  go  much  faster.  Fully  energized  brakes 
provide  sharper  turning,  quicker  stopping.  Grease  seals  are  improved, 
and  working  parts  are  easier  to  get  at. 

The  widely  known  advantages  of  former  Ford  Tractors  have  been 
retained,  and  many  further  perfected.  With  Ford-improved  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control  you  raise  and  lower  implements  without  effort,  and  get 
constant  depth  control.  Traction  increases  automatically  with  imple¬ 
ment  pull. 


22  NEW  ADVANTAGES  FOR  FASTER  FARMING 


urty  4-speed  transmission. 

Higher  speed  and  greater 
choice  of  speeds.  Quieter,  easier 
shifting. 


NFUf  swing’back  seat  and  long, 
n  wide  step  plates,  permit¬ 
ting  driver  to  stand  up  com¬ 
fortably. 


NFW  Ford-improved  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control  raises,  low¬ 
ers  implements  without  effort. 


screened,  vented  grille 
for  air  intake.  Remov¬ 
able  for  easy  cleaning. 


NEW 


NFW  automotive  type  steering 
gear.  Easier  steering;  ad¬ 
justable  for  wear. 


NFW  hmged  radiator  grille. 

Swings  open  for  quick 
cleaning  of  grille  and  radiator. 


Shipments  of  the  new  Ford  Tractor  are  going  forward.  Your  Ford 
Tractor  dealer  may  have  one  on  display  right  now.  This  is  the  tractor 
you’ll  want  to  see  and  try.  Ask  your  dealer  about  an  early  demonstration. 


NEW 

may 

with 


Duo-servo  type  brakes. 
Right  and  left  brakes 
be  operated  separately,  or 
one  foot.  Easily  adjusted. 


NEW 


heavier,  stronger  front 
axle.  New  disc  wheels 
with  standard  hub  bolt  circle. 
And  many  other  new  features . 


DEARBORN  MOTORS,  15050  WOODWARD  AVE.,  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


\ 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


COfYWSHT  U47,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


All  lift-type  implements 
operated  from  seat  by 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 


The  new  Ford  Tractor  and  a  quality  line  of  Dearborn  Implements,  specially 
designed  for  the  Ford  Tractor,  are  marketed  through  a  national  organization  of 
Dearborn  Distributors  and  Ford  Tractor  dealers.  See  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer 
for  parts  and  service  on  all  Ford-built  tractors. 
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off  the  Milking  lob  than 
any  other  milker 

HERE’S  a  milker  that  “takes  over”  a 
bigger  share  of  the  milking  chore, 
demands  less  attention  from  you!  It’s 
the  new  Silver  Anniversary  Rite-Way. 
Once  the  teat  cups  are  attached  there’s 
nothing  more  to  do  until  the  cow  is  milked. 

No  straps  to  adjust  during  milking. 
No  hanging  tanks  to  balance.  And  Rite- 
Way  teat  cups  won’t  creep,  crawl  or  fall  off. 

Cows  Milk  Out  Completely 

With  Rite-Way  fast  milking  you  can 
train  most  cows  to  milk  out  completely 
in  3  to  4  minutes  —  without  stripping! 

The  new  Rite- Way  Milker  is  so  simple 
and  easy  to  handle  that  almost  any  farm 
boy  or  girl  with  two  single  units  can 
milk  15  cows  in  a  half  hour  or  less  — 
and  do  a  better  job.  For  Rite-Way’s  gen¬ 
tle,  calf-like  milking  action  pleases  the 
cow,  benefits  her  udder. 

See  the  new  Rite- Way  Milker  today — 
the  milker  that  gives  you  more  for  less 
money.  Made  by  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of 
fine  quality 
milkers. 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241  Belmont  Ave.  Dept.  R  Chicago  13.  III. 
Branches:  Syracuse,  _A.fl.anta,  Oklahoma  City,  Oakland 
In  Canada:  MAS'SEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  ltd. 

In  Sweden:  ANGLO-NORDIC  TRADING  CO.,  ltd. 
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RITE-WAY  Siloed  AntUa&MtVuf. 


ELECTRIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
The  One  You’ve  Always  Wanted! 


DOES 

MORE 


New  in  design,  new  in  perform¬ 
ance!  The  first  really  new  cream 
separator  in  a  decade.  Don't  waste 
up  to  18%  to  23%  of  your  cream 
with  old-fashioned  skimming  meth¬ 
ods.  See  your  Rife-Way  dealer 
or  write  for  literature. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


that  in  those 


Legend  has  it  that 
the  first  pig  ever 
eaten  by  man  was 
the  result  of  an 
accident  in  China 
sometime  during  the 
distant  past.  It  seems 
days  pigs  were  considered  sacred  ani¬ 
mals  and  had  the  run  of  both  the  home 
and  streets.  One  day  a  house  burned 
down  and  a  pig  was  well  roasted  in 
the  blaze.  Some  children  prodding  in 
the  smouldering  ruins  touched  the 
cooked  carcass,  burned  their  fingers, 
and  these  were  immediately  transferred 
to  their  mouths.  From  that  time  on 
King  Hog  had  lost  a  sacred  throne,  but 
attained  a  new  position  as  a  producer 
of  prime  pork.  Regardless  of  the  truth 
of  this  story,  the  fact  is  that 
many  important  practical  and  scientific 
discoveries  have  often  been  accidental. 
It  is  both  fortunate  and  probable  that 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  at 
least  as  long  as  man  likes  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  continues  to  observe. 

Sloping  Floors  for  Farrowing 

Every  farmer  and  hogman  knows 
that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  pig 
losses  in  the  farrowing  pens  is  from 
the  sows  smothering  or  injuring  their 
pigs  by  lying  on  them.  In  spite  of 
constructing  pig  creeps  and  heated 
hovers  some  of  these  losses  still  occur, 
and  they  are  always  a  serious  problem. 
Some  farmers  have  found  that  it  is 
more  satisfactory,  at  least  for  their 
conditions,  to  breed  their  sows  for  late 
instead  of  early  Spring  farrowing.  They 
then  use  either  temporary  shelters  or 
else  open  sided  movable  hog  houses 
and  let  the  sows  farrow  while  on 
pasture.  Such  a  procedure  delays  the 
Fall  marketing  of  these  pigs,  and  late 
farrowed  Spring  pigs  seldom  do  quite 
as  well  for  efficiency  and  economy  of 
gains,  but  it  has  been  found  that  sows 
usually  raise  more  of  their  pigs  when 
they  farrow  on  pasture.  Fall  farrow- 
ings  are  also  often  badly  delayed  by 
this  practice.  The  exact  reason  may 
not  be  known,  but  in  view  of  recent 
findings  this  improvement  in  mortality 
While  nursing  is  probably  due  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  the  uneven¬ 
ness  and  slope  of  the  ground. 

About  a  year  ago  some  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  workers  at  the  Kentucky  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  who  were  of  an  ob¬ 
servant  turn  of  mind,  noticed  that  the 
brood  sows  raised  a  high  percentage 
of  their  pigs  in  a  farrowing  house 
where  the  foundation  had  dropped 
some  and  thus  made  a  slight  slope  for 
the  floor.*  Formerly  there  had  been 
considerable  pig  losses  from  sows  ly¬ 
ing  on  their  litters  in  this  hog  house, 
so  it  was  thought  that  the  slanting  floor, 
caused  by  an  accident,  might  be  the 
helpful  factor.  The  idea  was  tried  out 
elsewhere  with  excellent  results.  The 
optimum  floor  slope  is  now  considered 
to  be  one  and  one-half  inch  to  each 
foot.  The  reasons  for  the  beneficial 
effect  of  such  a  slanting  floor,  on  the 
number  of  pigs  raised  to  weaning  age, 
is  that  a  sow  will  lie  down  with  her 
back  well  up  toward  the  high  side. 
On  the  other  hand  her  awkward  little 
pigs„  which  stagger  about  for  the  first 
few  days,  tend  to  tumble  to  the  low 
side  of  the  pen.  After  the  sow  lies 
down,  they  have  no  trouble  in  readily 
finding  the  source  of  their  next  meal, 
but  they  keep  out  of  her  way  because 
of  the  sloping  floor  when  she  is  lying 
down  for  them  to  nurse.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that.  This  does  not  mean  that  heated 
hovers  for  warmth,  with  either  late 
Fall  or  early  Spring  farrowed  pigs,  are 
not  still  beneficial;  but  a  slight  slope  to 
the  farrowing  pen  floor  will  also  prove 
to  be  helpful  in  saving  young  pigs.  In 
some  instances  this  decrease  in  mor¬ 
tality  due  to  a  sloping  floor  has 


Only  Weaned  Pigs  Make  a  Profit 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


amounted  to  over  20  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  pigs  weaned. 

Early  and  Late  Farrowing 

Even  though  experience  has  taught 
farmers  that  early  farrowings  usually 
mean  healthier  and  better  gaining  pigs, 
they  have  often  shied  away  from  them 
because  of  the  large  losses  as  just  dis¬ 
cussed.  Whether  or  not  the  sloping 
farrowing  floor  will  be  -  the  complete 
answer  to  this  difficulty,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  of  value  to  consider  some  of 
the  factors  in  early  and  late  farrowing. 
A  report  from  Bohstedt  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Station  shows  that  pigs  which 
were  farrowed  in  February  had  an 
average  weight  per  pig  of  almost  36 
pounds  at  56  days  of  age;  March 
farrowed  pigs  weighed  a  little  over  30 
pounds  per  head  at  the  same  age; 
while  April  and  May  pigs  averaged 
weighing  only  27.5  pounds. 

If  an  early  farrowing  program  is  to 
be  followed,  breeding  dates  must  be 
planned  to  conform  to  the  time  desired. 
The  gestation  period  for  the  sow  is 
from  112  to  116  days  or  in  round 
numbers,  is  generally  considered  on 
the  basis  of  16  weeks.  In  order  for 
pigs  to  be  farrowed  in  February,  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary  that  the 
sows  or  gilts  be  bred  sometime  during 
October.  When  pigs  come  this  early  in 
the  Northeast,  it  means  that  they  will 
need  special  care  and  attention,  at 
least  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks. 
Artificial  heat  provided  in  a  protected 
hover  will  often  prove  to  be  beneficial 
to  keep  them  from  chilling.  A  flat 
floor  with  heavy  bedding  has  spelled 
the  doom  of  many  an  early  farrowed 
little  porker.  They  become  sluggish  and 
cold  and  if  the  sow  lies  down  on  one, 
it  hardly  even  squeals.  If  the  hog  house 
and  farrowing  pens  are  well  insulated 
with  straw  or  other  suitable  material, 
and  the  pens  are  not  damp,  artificial 
heating  is  not  needed. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  thought  that 
heating  the  entire  hog  house  was  a 
desirable  practice.  Theoretically  it 
seemed  good,  but  in  actual  practice  it 
seldom  worked  out  satisfactorily.  Fires 
often  went  out  and  consequently  the 
hogs  had  an  uneven  temperature;  it  also 
involved  considerable  trouble  and  extra 
expense.  I  tried  it  out  one  Winter 
with  a  large  hog  herd,  and  lost  more 
sows  and  pigs  from  pneumonia  than 
in  unheated  pens.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  late  farrowed  Spring  pigs  have 
the  added  advantage  of  pasture, 
warmer  weather,  and  sunlight,  they 
do  not  do  as  well  as  those  farrowed 
earlier.  One  possible  reason  is  that 
they  receive  somewhat  better  care  and 
attention,  because  other  farm  work  is 
not  then  so  pressing;  but  probably  the 
principal  factor  is  still  more  funda¬ 
mental.  Dr.  Bohstedt  offers  the  logical 
suggestion  that  early  farrowed  pigs 
may  benefit  from  a  better  prenatal 
nutrition,  because  they  are  .  carried 
during  their  gestation  period  while 
their  dams  are  still  on  Fall  pasture,  or 
but  recently  off  pasture.  As  a  result 
it  is  possible  that  the  stored  vitamins, 
minerals  or  other  essential  things  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  pasture,  and  per¬ 
meating  the  liver  and  other  organs  of 
the  sow,  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the 
developing  litter  which  is  being  carried 
at  that  time  of  year. 

Minerals  and  Vitamins  are  Needed 

This  point  of  Bohstedt’s  is  well 
taken,  as  recent  work  at  some  of  the 
stations,  particularly  those  at  Missouri 
and  Ohio,  have  shown  the  importance 
and  need  of  a  high  vitamin  content 
of  the  sow’s  milk  or  else  in  the  feed 


he  hog  herd  should  be  allowed  on  either  grass  or  legume  pasture  as  long  as 
eather  permits.  Such  a  program  promotes  hog  health  and  also  decreases  the 
>st  of  gains  and  growth.  These  nice  Duroc  gilts  are  fed  some  grain  as  needed 
i  their  pen ,  and  they  also  have  had  access  to  good  pasture  throughout  the  late 
pring  and  Summer;  they  are  owned  by  George  S.  Pine,  whose  farm  is  in 

Greene  County,  New  York. 


of  pigs,  especially 
for  some  of  the 
vitamins  involved 
in  the  B  complex 
group,  ss  well  eis 

..  .  vitamin  D.  Milk  that 

is  comparatively  high  in  carotene  (pro 
vitamin  A)  is  also  more  healthful  for 
growing  pigs,  and  grass  milk  is  much 
higher  in  this  needed  vitamin.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  pregnant 
sows  and  gilts  be  fed  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  constantly  receive  the 
optimum  amounts  of  vitamins,  minerals 
and  nutrients.  This  is  easier  said  than 
done,  because  milk  as  well  as  feeds 
varies  considerably  in  gpecific  vitamin 
and  mineral  content,  and  in  addition  it 
has  been  shown  that  there  are  quite 
wide  differences  in  the  physiologic  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  animals  themselves 

A  recent  investigation  conducted  at 
the  Wooster,  Ohio,  Station  by  Bethke 
Burroughs,  Wilder,  Edgington  and 
Robison,  shows  that  the  vitamin  D  re¬ 
quirement  of  pigs  is  quite  variable.  As 
an  illustration,  in  one  trial  a  minimum 
of  45  U.  S.  P.  units  of  vitamin  D  per 
pound  of  ration  fed  was  required  to 
produce  optimum  growth  and  feed 
utilization,  with  Spring  farrowed  pigs, 
in  order  to  grow  bones  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  breaking  strength  and  ash  con¬ 
tent,  and  maintain  a  normal  blood 
picture.  In  contrast,  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  Fall  farrowed  pigs 
indicated  a  minimum  requirement  of 
90  U.  S.  P.  units  of  vitamin  D  per 
pound  of  ration  fed.  While  at  least 
part  of  this  wide  variation  was  due  to 
the  difference  in  amounts  of  sunlight 
received,  the  authors  report  •  that  the 
minimum  vitamin  D  requirement  for 
growing  pigs,  fed  a  ration  containing 
necessary  calcium  and  phosphorus,  is 
90  U.  S.  P.  units  per  pound  of  ration. 

The  question  is  often  asked  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
comparative  value  of  vitamin  D  when 
fed  in  the  form  of  cod  liver  oil  or  in 
irradiated  yeast.  The  results  of  several 
trials  concerning  this  matter  by  the  • 
Ohio  investigators,  show  that  the  forms 
of  vitamin  D  in  irradiated  yeast  and 
cod  liver  oil  were  equally  effective  for 
swine,  unit  for  unit. 

In  order  to  provide  part  of  the 
needed  protein  and  minerals  required 
by  brood  sows  and  bred  gilts,  a  good 
legume  pasture  during  the  Summer 
cannot  be  equalled.  In  the  Winter  and 
early  Fall,  as  well  as  late  Summer 
when  the  pasture  gets  coarse  and 
stemmy,  they  should  have  constant  ac¬ 
cess  to  best  quality,  bright  green,  sun- 
cured,  leafy  alfalfa  hay.  This  can  best 
be  fed  in  slatted  racks,  and  the  coarse 
stemmy  part  removed  daily  and  used 
for  dry  cows,  sheep  or  growing  calves. 
All  hogs  should  be  allowed  to  eat  a 
suitable  mineral  mixture  as  desired. 
There  are  many  excellent  commercial 
mineral  preparations  sold  at  hardware 
and  feed  supply  stores,  as  well  as  at 
drug  stores.  Many  of  these  also  con¬ 
tain  some  of  the  so-called  trace  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  manganese,  often  needed 
with  some  rations  which  may  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  them. 

.  Feeds  for  Sows  and  Pigs 

It  is  always  quite  a  chore  to  hand- 
feed  the  brood  sows  and  bred  gilts.  The 
use.  of  self-feeders  for  fattening  hogs 
lowers  the  amount  of  labor  required 
and  also  increases  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain  obtained.  However, 
when  the  grain  feed  consists  princi¬ 
pally  of  corn  or  barley,  it  is  too  fatten¬ 
ing  to  feed  to  breeding  stock  in  a  self- 
feeder.  Some  experiments  have  shown 
that  by  using  relatively  large  amounts 
of  ground  oats  and  alfalfa  meal  in  the 
feed  mixture  most  gilts  and  sows  can 
be  self-fed  with  safety  and  economy. 
In  some  instances  certain  females  will 
tend  to  fatten  more  than  others,  and 
it  would  then  be  necessary  to  hand- 
feed  these.  In  any  case  though,  self¬ 
feeding,  when  properly  done,  can  be 
resorted  to  with  good  results  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  if  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  due  to  labor  shortage.  When  using 
self-feeding  for  the  breeding  hogs,  a 
good  mixture  which  has  been  proven 
to  be  suitable  is  one  consisting  of  44 
per  cent  ground  corn,  25  per  cent 
ground  oats,  25  per  cent  alfalfa  meal, 
and  six  per  cent  of  either  tankage, 
fish  meal  or  dried  buttermilk.  Only  an 
occasional  female  will  get  too  fat  on 
this  mixture. 

In  the  Ohio  test  previously  men¬ 
tioned  excellent  results  were  obtained 
with  growing  pigs  which  were  fed  the 
following  ration:  ground  yellow  corn, 
75  pounds;  toasted  soybean  oil  meal 
(44  per  cent)  20  pounds,  dried  skim- 
milk  three  pounds,  steamed  bone  meal 
three-fourths  pound,  ground  limestone 
three-fourths  pound,  and  iodized  salt 
one-half  pound.  In  addition  to  fortify¬ 
ing  this  mixture  with  90  U.  S.  P.  units 
of  vitamin  D  per  pound  of  ration  fed, 
for  best  results,  there  was  added  to 
each  100  pounds  20  grams  of  ferrous 
sulfate  (technical  grade)  and  five 
grams  of  manganese  sulfate.  Niacin,  <?ne 
of  the  B  complex  group  of  vitamins, 
was  also  added  at  the  following  rates 
per  each  100  pounds  of  the  feed  mixture 
to  an  average  liveweight  of  100  pounds 
for  the  pigs  on  test,  one  and  one-hau 


At  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


511 


WOOL  WANTED 


SUBMIT  QUANTITY  AND  DETAILS 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 

MONTGOMERY  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 
Phone:  Montgomery  5-1063 


Cows  &  Heifers 

Extra  good  quality,  most  of  them 
freshening  in  early  Fall  —  majority 
large  type  Holsteins. 

30  Work  &  Saddle  Horses 

Well  broken  heavy  teams  and 
singles  —  fancy  saddle  horses. 

Terms  to  Reliable  Parties 
We  Deliver. 

Always  ready  to  buy  entire 
dairies  and  machinery. 

GLADSTONE  BROS. 

TEL.  36  or  27  R  21 

ANDES,  NEW  YORK 


IMPORTANT  DAIRY  HERD  AND  FARM 
EQUIPMENT  DISPERSAL 

AUGUST  21-22.  Near  NEWTOWN  (Bucks  County) 
Pennsylvania  at  10:00  A.  M.  E.  D.  S.  T.  each  day. 
Two  Hundred  Five  (205)  Jerseys.  S.  H.  Marvel.  Owner 
117  milking  cows,  33  Dry  cows.  45  heifers,  8  bulls 
An  exceptional  opportunity  for  Dairymen  to  add  Fall 
and  Svinter  milk  production.  This  exceptionally  heavy 
producing  herd.  Tuberculin  Accredited,  not  Bangs 
Tested,  and  not  Begistered,  was  established  in  1922 
with  a  Son  of  Dairylike  Majesty  he  a  $60,000.  Bull, 
and  out  of  a  daughter  of  Sybil  Gamboge.  Sold  for 
$65,000.  Among  the  foundation  Sires  was  Oxford 
Intense  a  $20,000  Sire.  From  $800  to  $3,000  was 
paid  for  the  original  cows  to  found  this  herd  from 
such  well  known  breeders  as  Ayers,  McKinney,  Merri- 
dale  Farms,  Mr.  Cooper,  Edwin  Butler  and  Mr.  Spam. 
The  registration  papers  have  not  been  kept  up  there¬ 
fore,  the  cattle  sell  as  Grades,  however,  their  in¬ 
heritance  is  from  the  best  and  they  are  dependable 
as  profitable,  producing  dairy  cows.  Sheep,  Suffolks, 
II  Rams.  50  Ewes,  and  5  Horses.  Dairy  equipment: 
B  DcLaval  Milker  Units,  70-40  qt.  milk  cans.  Am¬ 
monia  milk  cooler  and  compressor.  Holding  tank, 
copper  lined.  Farm  equipment:  John  Deere  tractor  on 
rubber,  1946  John  Deere  tractor  spreader  on  rubber. 
Model  H.  Corn  planter,  John  Deere  F  grain  drill, 
cultivators  for  John  Deere  tractor,  Papec  ensilage 
cutter,  threshing  machine,  subsoiler  and  many  other 
small  tools,  etc.  as  found  in  a  Complete  Dispersal. 
Cattle  sold  the  first  day,  equipment  the  second. 
Lunch  provided  at  the  Sale.  For  further  information 
write:  TH  E  PATE  SALES  COMPANY 

2064  LAWRENCE  RD„  TRENTON  8,  N.  J. 

Auctioneers:  Dupes  &  Hess,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR  CATTLE 

My  pleasure  horse  silver,  mare,  6  years,  guaranteed 
to  ride  or  drive  single,  for  anyone.  Sound  and  true. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  N.  Y.  TEL.  36 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


BROWN  SWISS  SALE 

ACTIVE  ACRES  REDUCTION  SALE 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1947 
12:00  Noon  E.  D.  T. 

Trenton  Fair  Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

38  FEMALES  5  BULLS 

T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bangs  Certified. 

Sensational  offering  featuring  the  twice 
honor  roll,  former  World  Record  cow, 
Chief  Ann  of  J.  A.  M.  Farm  selling  safe 
in  calf  to  a  960  lb.  son  of  Colonel  Harry. 
This  is  an  exceptionally  fine  offering  in¬ 
cluding  1  EX;  10  V.  G.;  7  G;  and  2  G+ 
cows.  Cows  have  records  up  to  733  lbs.  of 
fat.  15  heifers  from  high  producing  dams 
and  bred  to  honor  roll  sons  of  Colonel 
Harry.  Many  calfhood  vaccinated. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

BROWN  SWISS  SALES  SERVICE 

LAKE  MILLS,  WISCONSIN 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS _ 

PUREBRED  REG.  ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

Complete  Herd  Dispersal  At  Private  Treaty 

Fifteen  fine  cows  Some  with  calves  at  side.  Five 
very  good  bulls  sired  by  a  fine  Son  of  Glencamock 
Eric  of  Cremona,  1910  International  Grand  Champion. 
Five  heifers  sired  by  same  good  bull  Eventuation  of 
Cremona  10th.  A  fine  Son  of  Glencamock  Erie  of 
Cremona. 

HARRY  D.  FOX  PENN  YAN,  NEW  YORK 


PURE  BRED  ANGUS 

Registered  —  8  head  —  1  bull,  3  cows  with  calf  at 
side.  1  heifer.  Perfect  for  foundation  herd. 

Bargain  Price  —  $2,000  for  lot. 
BANNER  HATCHERIES,  NEW  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


_ _ _ SHEEP _ 

For  Sale  Nineteen  Shropshire  Sheep 

Including  eighteen  grade  ewes,  one  registered  ram 
years  old,  prize  winner,  tried,  good  producer; 
«00  for  entire  flock.- 

L.  L.  ALBASI 

«•  F.  D.  No.  I.  -  ROCKVILLE,  CONN. 


p  O  R  ©ALE 

Purebred  Dorest  Rams 

GEORGE  D.  BRICE,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS:  HAMPSHIRES;  CORRIE- 
DALES — RAMS  and  EWES;  also  Imported  Rams; 
jwes;  aiso  1,000  large,  young  unregistered  ewes, 
triced  reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Chariton,  Iowa 


CHOICE  REG.  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

ain-R0DUBERS  OF  PERSIAN  LAMB  FUR 
ALBERT  BUYERS,  WILLIAMSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

HUNTER  PROSPECTS  —  SADDLE  PROSPECTS 
J  u  bROOD  MARES  AND  COLTS 

H.  WHITMORE  -  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


grams;  and  from  then  on,  three-fourths 
of  a  gram.  In  order  to  thoroughly 
mix  these  small  amounts  with  the  feed, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  first  stir  them 
in  with  a  little  of  the  feed  mixture  and, 
by  gradually  adding  more  of  the  feed, 
the  supplementary  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
total  mixture. 

If  the  pigs  are  on  pasture,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  the  ferrous  sulfate, 
because  most  soil  contains  enough  iron 
and  copper  to  prevent  pig  anemia. 
Some  farmers  have  found  it  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  sack  some  earth  in  the  Fall, 
taken  from  a  field  where  hogs  have 
not  grazed  for  at  least  two  years.  This 
clean  soil  can  then  be  kept  available 
in  small  amounts  in  a  separate  con¬ 
tainer  for  the  sows  and  their  pigs. 
When  nursing  pigs  develop  what  is 
commonly  called  thumps,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  they  are  suffering  from 
anemia.  When  kept  penned  or  where 
they  do  not  have  access  to  soil,  this 
can  be  prevented  by  swabbing  the 
sow’s  udder  two  or  three  times  each 
week  with  a  solution  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  six  ounces  of  powdered  ferrous 
sulfate  in  one  gallon  of  rain  water. 


HOLSTEINS 

CONNECTICUT  AUCTION  SALE 

50  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  50 

Featuring  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1947 

Near  NORFOLK,  CONNECTICUT 

All  T.  B.  and  blood  tested,  nearly  all 
calfhood  vaccinated.  40  Bred  Heifers 
including  20  due  in  August  &  September. 

9  Fresh  Heifers.  2  Service  Age  Bulls. 

An  outstanding  offering  of  popular  bred, 
high  record  animals,  good  size,  many 
from  dams  with  excellent  production 
records  ranging  from  400  lb.  up  to  547 
lb.  fat  on  2  time  milking.  Sale  in  large 
tent,  regardless  of  weather,  lunch  served. 
Be  on  hand  when  this  sale  starts  at 
12:30  P.  M.  and  get  some  bargains. 
Donald  Marchand,  Owner,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 

ORANGE  CO.  DISPERSAL 

A  BIG  PUBLIC  SALE 

At  Owner’s  Farm,  near  Chester,  N.  Y.,  13  miles 
from  Middletown  and  17  miles  from  Newburgh. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  27, 

70  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  70 

55  Registered  —  15  grades.  43  Milking  Age  in¬ 
cluding  27  due  in  Fail,  16  due.  Winter  &  Spring. 
13  First  Calf  Heifers  due  in  Fall.  12  Open 
Yearlings  and  Heifer  Calves.  T.  B.  Accredited, 
blood  tested,  younger  animals  calfhood  vaccinated. 

2  HERD  SIRES  SELL:  A  son  of  the  noted 
DUNLOGGIN  STANDARD  and  the  other  by  the 
great  proven  sire,  ROYAL  COLANTHA  WAYNE 
5th.  A  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL,  herd  in  nice 
condition,  good  size,  desirable  ages,  carefully 
selected  for  many  years.  Sale  in  large  tent  and 
will  start  promptly  at  12:00  Noon.  Lunch  served. 

BRING  YOUR  FRIENDS 

C.  SEELEY  HUNTER,  Owner,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 

BUY  AT  THIS  AUCTION 

150  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  150 
212th  in  famous  series,  in  comfortable  sale  pavilion 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated,  large  majority  eligible  to  go  anywhere 
100  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS:  Ma¬ 
jority  first,  second  and  third  calf  heifers  many  in 
heavy  production,  milking  50,  60,  and  up  to  70 
lb.  daily  now.  25  SERVICE  AGE  BULLS:  From 
dams  with  excellent  production  records  and  by 
popular  bred  sires.  25  YOUNG  HEIFER  CALVES: 
including  many  from  dams  selling  in  the  sale. 
BUY  AT  THIS  SALE — America’s  oldest  estab¬ 
lished  Holstein  market  place  where  thousands  of 
cattle  have  been  sold  to  breeders  and  dairymen  in 
all  parts  of  the  East  with  100%  satisfaction. 
Now  is  the  time  to  increase  your  milk  production 
and  buy  good  Registered  Holsteins  whose  progeny 
have  that  extra  profit  value. 

Sale  Starts  at  10:00  A.  M.,  Dinner  at  Noon. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

_ Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer _ 


Second  Oswego  County  Holstein  Sale 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Oswego  Co.  Holstein- 
Club,  SANDY  CREEK,  N.  Y.  on  Fair  Grounds 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5 
50  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle  50 

Carefully  selected  by  a  competent  committee  of 
good  judges  from  the  best  herds  of  Oswego 
County,  featuring  fresh  cows,  close  springers,  bred 
and  open  heifers,  a  few  service  age  bulls,  and 
a  choice  group  of  heifer  calves,  ideal  for  4-H 
or  FFA  foundation  purposes.  OSWEGO  COUNTY 
is  the  cradle  in  the  nursery  of  the  Holstein  breed, 
an  ideal  place  to  come  and  buy  choice  and  highly 
desirable  foundation  Registered  Holsteins.  Here  good 
cattle  sell  at  very  reasonable  prices  —  worth  your 
while  to  travel  many  miles  to  attend.  You  will  save 
money  and  buy  the  best.  Sale  in  large  tent  at 
12:30  P.  M.  Come  and  bring  your  friends. 
Good  truckmen  available. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


AYR  SHIRKS 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Tyne— Best  of  Grazer* 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street.  -  Brandon.  Vermont 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
DAIRY  AND  BEEF 

CATTLE  SHOW 


SEVEN  1 

REPRESENTATIVE  BREEDS 


SUBSTANTIAL 
PRIZES  OFFERED 


* 


Contact  your  Breed  Organization  (or  entry 
blanks,  or  write:  Secretary's  office,  2100 
Park  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 


y 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITS! 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

-4%  MILK  and  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  as  well  as  "on  the  farm”  records 
under  average  farm  conditions  prove 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  profit 
breed!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk 
breedsl  Get  the  FREE  facts.  Or  read 
Milking'Shorthom  Journal.  Trial  sub¬ 
scription  6  months,  50c:  1  year,.  SI. OO. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
809  West  Exchange  Ave.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-51, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

To  Be  Held  October  6, 

AT  STATE  FARM  SHOW  BLDG. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

By 

Penna.  Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders  Assoc. 

W.  F.  KOONS,  See.,  R.  D.  I,  Lehighton,  Pa. 


DOGS 


For  Sale  AKC  St.  Bernard  &  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

Several  Collie- Shepherd  pups  from  heeler  parents. 
Two  litters  Cocker  Spaniel  pups  that  cannot  be 
registered.  One  male  purebred  Springer  Spaniel. 
Terms.  Puppy  plan  without  cash.  AKC  stud  service 
for  Cocker  Spaniel  and  St.  Bernard. 

MRS.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  N.Y.  Tel.  36 


—PUPPIES  WANTED- 

Entire  clean  healthy  litters  at  all  times.  (No  Hound 
types).  Genuine  Collies;  Collie- Shepherd  etc.  Must 
have  health  certificate  to  comply  with  state  laws. 
Give  price  wanted  with  detailed  information. 

PUPPYLAND,  Darby  Ave.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  Puppies  2  litters.  Bom  June 
30.  Best  of  bloodlines.  Very  fine  specimens.  AKO 
reg.  O.  E.  Krieg.  “Doberman  Farm”  R.D.  I,  Middle- 
burg,  N.Y.  (Broom  Center  Rd.)  Tel.  Middleburg  92F6. 


-  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  - 

CHAMPION  STRAIN.  FARM  RAISED,  REGIS¬ 
TERED  in  A.K.C.  MALES  $40;  FEMALES  $30. 
CONNER  APIARIES  -  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


CATTLE  BRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  &  COLLIE 
PUPS.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free  training 
instructions  with  orders.  Also  trained  dogs. 

ROY  A.  BLEEKE,  R.  R.  5,  DECATUR,  IND. 


PUREBRED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

$35.00  up.  Black  &  grays.  Also  1  9  mo.  old  gray  male. 

MRS.  A.  SECHLER.  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 


-  POLICE  DOG  PUPS  - - 

PURE  BREED,  WOLF  GREY  AND  DARKER.  NO 
BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE.  Male  $25;  female  $20. 
O.  STEINER,  GRAND  GORGE,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4632 


COLLIES.:  Excellent  pedigree;  well  marked;  either 
sex;  make  fine  pets;  reasonably  priced  at  $25.00  up. 
Six  weeks  and  older. 

JOHN  A.  WARNER,  RIVERHEAD,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  COCKEIJ  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced,  v.  s.  kenyon  .  Marcellos,  new  York 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN.  ILL. 


SHEPHERDS:  COLLIE-SHEPHERD  CROSS.  Stock, 
watch  and  companion.  GEO.  E.  WILLIAMS 
BOX  62,  R.  D.  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  SCOTCH  COLLIES — 2  white,  others 
sable  and  white  $35.00  to  $50.00  each. 

L.  D.  COWDEN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
OBEDIENT,  REAL  FARM  RAISED  DOGS. 
HAROLD  P.  KENNEDY,  VALENCIA,  PENNA. 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  bom  low  heel  strikers 
males  $15;  females  $12.  J.  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


Reg. Collies-Setters-Beagles  Fi™s?Ha8;tin]£0K 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  R,«“VcRrp.F,r" 


BEJAUTIFUL.  PEDIGREED,  healthy  Collie  Puppies 
Just- A- Glen  Collie  Kennels,  R.  D.  I,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y, 


Airedales  The  all  round  dog.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Long  Eared  Black  and  Tan  Fox  and  Coon- 
hound  Pups.  CARL  RAUCH,  FLORENCE,  MASS. 


PUPPIES  —  Fine  Pets  or  Guards.  From  working 
Parents.  LLOYD  DAVEY,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  REGISTERED.  10  Weeks  Old. 
B.  SHARPE,  Brookview  Rd.,  CASTLETON,  N.  Y. 


-  NICE  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  $10  - 

R.  D.  CAMPBELL,  R.  I,  ATHENS,  PENNA. 


HEREFORDS 


Airedale  Puppies.  Champion  bloodlines,  ped.,  eligible  to 
registration  AKC  Esbenshade  Tky.  Fm.,  Paradise,  Pa. 


Rpff  HprpfnrilcSenior  Year  Bull,  two 
I\tg.  nereiOraSnot  akin,  bull  calf. 

L.  D.  COWDEN,  FREDONIA, 


young  cows 
Collie  Pups. 

NEW  YORK 


—  KEG.  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  TUI-COLORS,  — 
SABLES.  MAINEWOODS,  POWNAL,  MAINE 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  REGISTERED  Hornless 
Hereford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


- For  Sale:  SILVERBLU  PLATINUM  TRIOS - 

The  leading  mink  from  top  breeding  stock.  Also 
other  breeds.  For  information,  write  or  visit. 

TERWILLIGER  FUR  FARM,  ARKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  Ss 
rabbit  guide,  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City,  N.Y. 


BLACK  &  TAN  HOUNDS  7  months  old;  also  Beagles. 

GATES,  RICHARD  STREET,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Registered  Saint  Bernard  Puppies.  MRS. 
DAVID  B.  TODD,  (Dry  Brook  Road)  Arkville,  N.  Y. 


Gordon  Setter  Pups,  O'Field  Strain.  Hunting  Strain. 
None  better.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 


MINKS 


For  Sale:  Yucon  and  Silverblu  Mink  Kits,  and  proven 
breeders.  EMIL  WELLS,  MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

We  havo  two  top  quality  Guernsey  bull  calves  for 
sale.  Both  were  sired  by  Woodacres  Royal  Sensation 
(sold  as  yearling  for  $2500.)  He  is  a  son  of  Douglas- 
ton  Prince  Royal  A.  R.  and  out  of  Wethersfield  Lucy 
Sensation  who  had  19,284  pounds  of  miJk  and  990 
pounds  of  fat  in  AA  (class  leader).  Calf  No.  1  bom 
Jan.  7,  '47  is  out  of  Gayhead’s  Inheritance.  She  made 
12,571  pounds  of  milk  and  687  pounds  of  fat  as  a  3l 
yr.  old.  On  present  test  in  172  days  she  has  made 
429  pounds  of  fat  and  should  finish  with  well  over 
800  pounds.  Price  $500.  No.  2  bom  Jan.  17,  '47  is 
out  of  Woodacres  Steadfast  Fashion  who  has  12,373 
pounds  of  milk  and  563  pounds  of  fat  as  Jr.  4  yr. 
Price  $250.  We  also  have  now  four  young  bull  calves 
by  our  senior  sire  Flying  Horse  Bandleader,  two  of 
them  out  of  heifers.  The  prices  are  $75  each  for  these 
and  $250  for  those  with  tested  dams.  Inquiries  invited 
and  visitors  welcome.  Herd  is  fully  accredited. 

FARVIEW  FARM,  George  Shellenberger  Mgr. 
REDDING  RIDGE,  CONN.  -  Phone  Redding  257 


WESTERN  N.  Y.  GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS’  SALE 

A  choice  group  of  the  best,  selected  by  the  Sales 
Committee  and  John  A.  Sims,  State  Guernsey 
Fieldman. 

Fairgrounds,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 
SEPTEMBER  10,  1947 

For  Catalogs  Write  John  A.  Sims,  1606  East  Erie 
Boulevard,  Syracuse,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  BULL  BORN  NOV.  1946 

Dam  from  a  great  cow  family  made  9953  milk  516 
fat  with  1st  calf.  Now  on  retest  with  2nd!  calf  and 
has  in  224  days  10762  milk  516  fat.  She  is  %  sister 
to  Peerless  Margo  18501  milk  1013  fat  Jr.  3  yr.  old. 
Sire,  Antietam  Bright  Lad,  has  12  A.  R.  daughters 
13  on  test,  and  the  highest  records  of  his  2 
nearest  dams  average  845  lbs.  fat. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester. 
Few  Duroc  cross.  Boars,  Barrows  or  sows.  Please 


state  second  choice. 

5-6  Weeks . $11.50  7-8  Weeks . $12.50 

9-10  Weeks . $13.50 

12  Weeks  Started  Shoats  $17.50.  Vaccination  if  de¬ 
sired  $1.00  apiece  extra.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
C.O.D.  check  or  money  order.  Prompt  delivery. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CROSS  BREEDS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $11.50  EACH 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
Cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  7  weeks  old 
$12.00  each.  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old  $12.50  each. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  you  may  send  Money  Order  or 
check.  Our  selection  will  please  you. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM 

206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDER  PIGS 

40  to  75  lbs.  these  pigs  are  range  raised,  have  been 
grained  very  little;  are  in  a  good,  healthy,  thrifty  con¬ 
dition  to  put  on  weight  fast.  Sold  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R  5,  WESTMINISTER,  MD. 


JPIOS  FOFL  fit  A  T.T! 

Fine  grade  of  Chester  Whites  and  Chester-Berk¬ 
shire  Crossed.  6  Wks.  Old  $11.00;  7  Wks.  Old 
$12.50;  9  Wks.  Old  $14.00.  All  prices  include 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  M.  O. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO 

P-O.  Box  6, WEST  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


—PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  Chester  Whites  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  Cross.  6  wks.  old  $10.50  ea. ;  7  to 
8  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.;  10  to  II  wks.  old  $14.00  ea. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 

WALTER  LUX,  44  Arlington  Rd.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POUND  CHINAS 

Pigs  from  choice  litters.  Well  bred,  good  color, 
ready  to  ship.  Orders  filled  as  received. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Maryland,  Otsego  Co.  N.Y. 


YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  for  Lean  Meat  with  Less  Lard.  Heading 
this  outstanding  Jersey  herd  are  two  great  sires: 
Asholm  Wonder  106Z — 317117  C.  R.  and  Dunrobin 
Implacable  80A — 324209  C.  It.  Large  Litters — Strong, 
Long  Pigs.  Now  Is  the  time  to  order  your  Fall  pigs. 

Write  For  Booklet  and  Price* 

BL1XTORP  STOCK  FARM,  Box  52,  VERNON.  N.  J. 


—REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  BOARS— 

And  a  couple  of  Bred  Sows,  of  renowned  breeding  and 
blood  lines.  Ail  stock  cholera  inoculated.  Prices. 

reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2, 
Mercer,  Pennsylvania.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

Bred  sows  for  fall  farrow.  Top  spring  boar  pigs.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs.  Best  breeding  plus  the  right  type. 
Write  for  prices.  ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  CO.  -  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Service  Boars. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN’  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 

ROYAL  OAK  FARM,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD, 
BALTIMORE  22,  MARYLAND 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SHIPMENT.  RENOWN  BREEDING  AN1> 
BLOODLINES.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

W.  R.  HUTCHISON,  Box  84,  R.  I,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

Spring  pigs  both  sex,  unrelated,  ready  for  shipment. 

Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner)  Holland  (Erie  Co.)  N.Y. 


—  Ftog.  PBerlisliiroH  - 

Two  bred  gilts  to  farrow  Sept.  1,  and  Oct.  3.  $100,001 
each.  July.  pigs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HAVENS  BROS.  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale;  best 
of  breeding.  $25.00  each  while  they  last. 

R.  B.  SEBERRY  -  FRIENDSHIP,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


MINEOLA  FAIR 

Goat  Exhibit  Sept.  9-13 

L.  I.  DAIRY  GOAT  ASSOCIATION  SP0NS0R9 

Pure  Bred  and  Grade  Does  and  Kids,  no  Bucks.  Must 
be  bloodtested.  Entry  fee  $1.00.  Prizes  in  each  class: 

First  $8.00;  2nd  $5.00;  3rd  $3.00.  Many  other  prizes- 

Apply  Superintendent 

WILLIAM  QUINN,  R.F.D.  1,  Hicksvitle,  N.Y. 

- PUREBRED  NUBIAN  DAIRY  GOATS - 

All  ages,  No  shipping.  HERBERT  GERICKE, 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York 


TWO  NUBIAN  DOES,  now  milking.  No  shipping. 
H.  Rohrbach,  310  Chatterton  Pkwy,  White  Plains.  N.Y. 
OR  SALE:  REG.  AND  PUREBRED  TOGGEN BURGS 
Nino  yearling  does,  seven  milking.  Three  fine  year¬ 
ling  bucks,  also  some  1947  kids. 

H.  S„  HAINES,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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AUNT  HET 

BY  ROBERT  QUILLEN 


“I  reckon  men  are  different. 
Pa  wants  to  crawl  in  a  hole 
and  be  alone  when  he  has  a 
headache,  but  I  want  some¬ 
body  around  to  act  inter¬ 
ested.” 

If  your  headache  makes 
you  want  to  crawl  in  a 
hole,  try — 

MILES 

Anti-Pain  Pills 

They  can  bring  prompt  relief  from 
Occasional  Headache,  Simple  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Muscular  Pains  and  Func¬ 
tional  Menstrual  Pains.  Miles  Anti- 
Pain  Pills  are  pleasant  to  take  . . . 
do  not  upset  the  stomach  or  cause 
constipation.  In  successful  use 
for  nearly  fifty  years  and  still 
going  strong.  Use  only  as  directed. 
Get  Miles  Anti-Pain  Pills  at  your 
drug  store. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

UNDERWRITERS’  MASTER  LABEL  SERVICE 
Manufacturers  and  Installers 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

RHEA  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO., 

1402  Greenwood  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


OTTAWA  Wood  Saw 


v  FOR  TRACTORS 

Fwt  wood  cawing, quickly  pays 
for  aeif,  Easily  moved  while 
attached.  Big  blade.  FrudeUtiU, 

OTTAWA  MF6.  CQ. 
*•777  Oak  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kane, 


-  POSTING  LAND  SIGNS  5c  EABH  - 

DELIVERED  POSTPAID.  NO  LESS  THAN  15 
SIGNS;  11  inches  by  11  inches.  Approved  sample  5c. 

JOSEPH  POLITO,  477  7th  St.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


'WlteAa  and  When  *1/041  Want  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household 
use.  Cleansing  milking 
equipment.  Portable-Plug 
into  light  socket.  Porce¬ 
lain  disc  —  3  in.  wide. 
Use  on  110  volts  AC  or 
DC.  Boils  water  clear 
and  pure.  Boils  1  quart 
in  3  minutes.  Boils  2  gals,  in  19  minutes. 
See  your  Electrical,  Hardware  or  Dairy 
Supply  Dealer  or  write  — 


$3.50 


TALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

107  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4,  New  York 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROPERTY  WITH  A 


NATIONAL  QUALITY"  „  _  _  .  / 

f  LIGHTNING  r 

'  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 


"NATIONAL  QUALITY”  Systems  actually  prevent  the 
)  lightning  stroke  from  occuring.  They  are  guaranteed 
for  the  lifetime  of  the  protected  structure.  Write 
for  free  booklet  "Is  Lightning 
Protection  worth  providing?” 

~  Quality 

a  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 

DepLE  ST  .LOUIS  3  MO. 

Some  territories  open.  Opportunity 
for  men  who  qualify.  Write  today. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shlppsd  Anywhere 
Easily  Erect.d. 

• 

St*. I  Buildings  for  All 
Purpo..s 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY 
INCREASE  CROPS 
END  FARM  PESTS 
REDUCE  LABOR 


Write  for  FREE  booklet.  Tells  how  others  from  every 
state  have  profited  using  inexpensive  agricultural  and 
household  chemical  products.  EASY.  Send  today  for 
unusual  catalog  and  complete  information. 

CHAPMAN-GILBERT  CO. 


830  W.  IVY,  SAN  DIEGO  1,  CALIFORNIA 


NEW,  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments,  gift  wrappings, 
humorous,  all  occasion.  Religious,  social  notes,  per¬ 
sonalized  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50 
for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder. 
Special  Offer.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

60  Union  Avenue,  Westfield.  Massachusetts 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phi  la.  6,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7x9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


DI  Arif  M  A  YPD  Make  your  own  cement  or  cinder 
DlaV/LIV  HIrtIVEiIVbiocks  with  our  simple,  efficient 
machine.  Price  only  $89.95.  Write  for  free  folder. 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T.  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Save  Money — Woolens  for  men’s,  women’s  &.  children’s 
clothes.  Send  10c  for  samples.  SUN  RISE  MILL  ENDS, 
Essex  Station,  P.  O.  Box  124,  Boston  12,  Mass. 


fl|  A  INC  Tractor,  Truck,  Road  Grader,  Bus.  Write 
''***“!’ *7  for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 


FREE  FOLDER  NO.  I  showing  8  of  JANE 
ANDERSON’S  lovely,  original  AFGHANS  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  A  postal  to  206  N.  35th  St., 
PHILADELPHIA  4,  PA.,  will  start  it  on  its  way. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

Knitting  Worsteds,  Baby  Yarns, 
other  selections.  All  Yarns  100% 
Virgin  Wool.  Wholesale  &  Ketail. 

134- K- North  29th  St.,  Phila,  32.  Pa. 


YARN 

Circle  Yarn  Co.,  2 


OUTSTANDING  VALUES  in  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS 

Products  of  famous  national  mills,  at  prices  less 
than  leading  department  stores. 

ORDER  HOW,  on  this  coupon.  Write  quantity  of  items  wanted  in  the  boxes. 

BIRDSEYE  DIAPERS 

Famous  for  quality,  27x27 _  .26 


□  SHEETS  Type  112 
Fine,  strong  muslin,  81x90. 


□  SHEETS  “Commander** 

Superb,  type  128,  81x99 . 


$1.98 
2.39 

U  PILLOW  CASES“Commander’*  '  EC 

Type  128,  large  45x36 .  •v® 

□  PILLOW  CASES  “Royal”  CQ 

Hemstiched,  type  140,  42x36 . •"» 

TABLECLOTH  &  NAPKIN  SETS 

□  Colorful  “Thomaston  Pampas”  A  7C 
sets,  50x54,  4  napkins . A.I5J 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

money  back  guarantee. 

THE  AMANSETTE  CO.  Inc. 

1775  Broadway 
New  York  19,  New  York 


TURKISH  BATH  TOWELS 

□  Real  Terry,  pure  white,  22x44  .6S 

CANNON  WASHCLOTHS 

□  All  pure  white,  12x12....  . 13 

TOWELING 

□  White  herringbone-  twill,  over-  |  C 
stiched  edge,  14in.  wide  per  yd.  •  ■  " 

MUSLIN 

□  Heavy  unbleached,  first  qual-  OC 
ity,  36  in.  type  12,  per  yard..., 

Please  send  me  all  merchandise  ordered. 
I’ll  pay  postman  C.O.D.  plus  small  postage. 


PRINT  NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . .  .STATE. 


Who  Knows  the  Season? 


Since  flowers  bloom  in  the  mind  in  January, 

And  snow  falls  on  the  heart,  an  August  noon. 
Surely  in  any  month,  it  is  contrary 
To  say  a  little  verse  is  late  or  soon. 

Who  knows  the  season  of  imagination 
Or*  when  its  blossoms,  offered  to  a  mind, 

Will  have  the  purity,  the  cool  white  healing 
That  make  the  flower  and  snowflake  of  a  kind? 

—  Margery  Mansfield 


Freezing  Fruits  in  Uncooked  Syrup 


Home  frozen  fruits  are  especially 
well  liked  by  most  families,  and  farm 
folk  are  learning  that  the  preparation 
and  freezing  of  fruits  are  simpler  than 
canning  operations.  However,  care  must 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  fruit 
and  the  syrup  used  on  it,  if  a  product 
of  high  quality  is  to  be  obtained.  As 
a  rule,  fruits  of  high  color  and  flavor 
will  give  a  better  frozen  product  than 
those  which  are  somewhat  lacking  in 
these  characters;  most  yellow  peaches, 
for  instance,  are  preferred  for  freez¬ 
ing  to  any  of  the  white  varieties.  Select 
soft  ripe  fruit  for  getting  the  best 
flavor.  Fruit  picked  green  and  later 
ripened  is  likely  to  lack  flavor;  and 
may  turn  bitter  on  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing.  Pears  are  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  first  step  in  preparing  fruit  for 
freezing  is  to  sort,  wash,  clean  and  pre¬ 
pare  it  as  for  eating.  Peaches  should  be 
washed  and  sorted,  eliminating  unripe 
and  damaged  fruit.  Then  the  peels  are 
removed,  the  peaches  halved  or  sliced 
and  pitted.  Plums  (and  apricots  if  ob¬ 
tainable)  are  washed,  sorted,  then  cut 
in  halves  and  pitted,  unpeeled. 

The  prepared  fruit  is  put  into  liquid 
tight  cartons,  glass  jars  or  the  new  tin 
cans.  Glass  jars  and  tin  cans  have  the 
advantage  of  being  liquid  tight  and  air 
tight.  Paperboard  cartons  are  usually 
cheaper  than  either  glass  jars  or  tin 
cans,  but  are  not  always  air  tight  and 
may  permit  some  oxidation  and 
change  in  flavor  of  easily  oxidizable 
fruits  such  as  peaches,  apricots  and 
plums.  Flat-sided  containers  save  space. 

Enough  heavy  syrup  (uncooked) 
should  be  added  to  each  container  to 
cover  the  fruit.  About  three-fourths 
inch  of  head-space  should  be  left  to 
allow  for  the  expansion  which  occurs 
when  the  fruit  is  frozen,  and  so  not 
burst  the  container.  Only  about  one 
half  cup  of  syrup  is  needed  for  each 
pint  package  of  small  fruits  and  sliced 
peaches.  Halves  of  peaches  and  plums 
will  require  much  more  syrup  (three- 
fourths  or  seven-eighths  cup  per  pint 
package)  in  order  to  fill  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  pieces  of  fruit. 

Syrup  suitable  for  this  purpose  is 
made  by  dissolving  granulated  sugar 
in  hot  water,  using  an  equal  volume 


of  each.  The  syrup  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  cooled  before  use.  A  syrup  which  is 
more  effective  in  preventing  the  dis¬ 
coloration  of  peaches  and  other  cut 
fruit  may  easily  be  prepared  by  mixing 
the  very  sweet  corn  syrup  called 
Sweetose,  with  cold  water:  four  cups 
of  Sweetose  to  one  cup  water.  When 
thawed,  fruits  frozen  in  this  syrup  have 
a  remarkable  gloss  and  a  high  drained 
weight. 

It  is  important  that  fruits  be  kept 
constantly  under  the  syrup  until  used 
at  table,  in  order  to  prevent  contact 
with  air.  If  a  piece  of  moisture-proof 
cellophane  or  waterproof  paper  is 
crushed  and  then  placed  on  top  of  the 
fruit  before  the  carton,  can  or  glass  jar 
is  closed,  the  fruit  will  be  forced  down 
under  the  syrup  and  held  there  during 
freezing,  storage  and  thawing.  Care¬ 
ful  storage  of  containers  to  keep  them 
level  helps  this  objective. 

Fruits  should  be  promptly  and 
rapidly  frozen  at  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  available  and  then  stored  at  zero 
degree  Fahrenheit  or  below.  Properly 
prepared  fruit  will  keep  in  perfect 
condition  for  a  year  or  even  longer  at 
zero  degree  Fahrenheit. 

Frozen  fruits  are  best  if  used  imme¬ 
diately  after  thawing.  They  should 
never  be  allowed  to  warm  above  60 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  otherwise  dis¬ 
coloration  and  loss  of  flavor  may  oc¬ 
cur.  They  should  always  be  thawed  in 
the  unopened  package.  Thawing  may 
be  effected  by  allowing  the  unopened 
frozen  fruit  to  stand  overnight  in  a 
household  refrigerator.  Three  to  four 
hours  will  be  required  to  defrost  a 
pint  package  left  on  a  kitchen  table  at 
ordinary  room  temperature.  If  more 
rapid  thawing  is  desired,  put  the  pack¬ 
ages  of  frozen  fruit  in  front  of  an 
electric  fan.  This  will  thaw  a  pint 
package  in  about  an  hour.  An  even 
more  rapid  method  is  to  float  the  un¬ 
opened  packages  in  a  pan  of  cold  water, 
permitting  a  stream  of  cold  water  to 
flow  over  them. 

Frozen  fruits  may  be  used  for 
dessert  as  a  sauce.  They  make  excellent 
toppings  for  ice  cream  and  shortcake. 
And  of  course  it  is  hard  to  beat  pies 
made  with  frozen  fruit.  D.  K.  Tressler 


She’s  Just  Seeing  How  Her  Fall  Bonnet  Fits! 


Here  is  a  set  of  crocheted  bonnet 
and  mittens  to  work  on  at  odd  Summer 
moments,  so  that  the  baby  girl  of  the 
family  will  be  protected,  come  cold 
weather.  For  leaflet  of  full  directions 
for  this  simple  style  in  easy  stitch,  write 
for  BONNET-MITTEN  SET,  enclosing  a 


:  stamp,  addressed  to  Woman  and 
ome  Dept.,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
3  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  *• 
,  at  the  same  time,  you  order  our 
gular  patterns  on  page  513,  piea^- 
;e  separate  sheets  of  paper.  Ffm1 
ime  and  address  for  safer  mailing. 
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Church  Fair  Novelties 


Simple  rice  brooch  of  watercolored 
kernels  glued  on  tinted  cardboard. 


Small  novelties  one  makes  at  home 
for  family  or  friends  often  prove  to  be 
just  the  thing  for  a  church  or  club 
fair.  I  have  been  having  much  pleasure 
with  colored  rice  brooches.  Many 
different  designs  can  give  them  variety 
and  call  on  your  own  ingenuity.  Their 
special  advantages  are:  very  little  cost, 
easy  to  make,  and  something  new  for 
the  bazaar’s  novelty  table. 

With  the  illustration  here  as  added 
guide,  this  is  the  way  I  create  an  at¬ 
tractive  brooch  of  rice,  water  colors, 
cardboard,  strong  glue,  a  safety  pin, 
and  adhesive  tape.  Following  directions 
for  but  one  at  a  time  is  the  best 
method.  Into  six  different  cups  place 
a  teaspoonful  of  water.  Color  the  water 
with  watercolors:  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue  and  violet,  the  basic  rain¬ 
bow  tones.  Then  into  each  cup  of 
colored  water  put  a  teaspoon  (or  less) 
of  rice.  Let  rice  kernels  soak  until  they 
are  the  color  you  want.  Dry  them  on 
clean,  absorbent  paper. 

Make  your  brooch  form  from  a  piece 
of  cardboard  cut  in  the  shape  you  want; 
tint  it  with  any  water  color  you  think 
best;  let  it  dry  thoroughly.  I  usually 
use  a  soft,  pale  green  to  blend  with  the 
above  colors.  Using  a  good  “airplane” 
glue,  squeeze  first  a  border  of  glue 
around  the  edge  of  the  tinted  card¬ 
board.  Right  away  pick  up  the  rice 
kernels  with  tweezers  and  lay  them 
into  place.  Tiny  dots  or  marks  in  pencil 
can  be  made  before  applying  glue 
(until  you  get  expert  at  it),  to  show 
you  where  to  set  the  kernels.  For  the 
flowers,  squeeze  an  equal  sized  amount 
of  glue  and  lay  in  your  petals  radiating 
like  a  wheel.  Cut  kernels  into  tiny 
pieces  for  the  flower  centers.  When  all 
are  placed,  and  the  glue  is  thoroughly 
dry,  put  a  coat  of  colorless  finger  nail 
polish  over  the  entire  surface  of 
brooch  and  rice  for  permanent  finish 
and  sheen.  Again  when  fully  dry,  fasten 
a  small  safety  pin  on  reverse  side  of 
cardboard  form  with  strong  strip  of 
adhesive  tape — and  your  original,  hand¬ 
made  and  distinctive  rice  brooch  is 
completed. 

That  is  the  process.  It  will  help  you 
to  get  the  right  colors  for  your  rice 
by  doing  a  bit  of  experimenting  first— 
to  see  how  deep  to  make  your  coloring 
of  the  water  in  order  to  get  the  rice 
the  desired  shade  when  it  is  dried;  also 
to  see  how  long  to  leave  the  rice  soak¬ 
ing  in  the  watercolor  bath.  You  also 
can  make  several  forms  at  once  when 
you  are  cutting  out  the  cardboard.  In¬ 
stead  of  keeping  six  cups  out  of  circu¬ 
lation  from  table  use,  a  clean  brightly 
scoured  small  muffin  tin  can  be  kept 
for  the  purpose,  though  a  white  china 
cup  gives  you  the  best  idea  of  color 
values.  The  tins  are  good  to  use  after 
you  have  learned  what  proportions  of 
watercolor  and  water  work  out  best. 
When  you  have  made  a  few  brooches, 
try  some  for  your  fair  this  Fall. 

A.  C.  W. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

When  the  men  are  gone  for  the  day 
and  there  is  no  midday  meal  to  cook, 
it  seems  as  if  there  would  be  much 
extra  time:  time  for  the  things  we 
are  going  to  do  “some  day.”  With  us 
it  is  dyeing  day — rose  and  turquoise 
green — for  pieces  for  hooked  rugs. 

Changing  the  subject,  strange  things 
have  been  happening  in  our  woods. 
A  neighbor  had  set  fox  traps,  only  to 
find  them  dragged  a  distance  and  the 
hedgehog  gone.  He  knew  it  must  be  a 
giant  of  its  kind  and  set  a  small  bear 
trap,  and  that  one  held.  Meanwhile  a 
large  bobcat  is  reported  near  us,  it 
might  be  a  Vermont  “wampus”  instead 
of  Jhe  N.  J.  sort.  They  do  have  a  blood 
curdling  yell — I  know,  for  I  have  heard 
them,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  A 
panther’s  scream  is  often  described  as 
like  that  of  a  woman  in  distress.  Several 
years  ago  Fred  was  helping  a  neighbor 
get  out  logs.  As  night  fell  they  heard 
terrifying  screeches.  The  neighbor 
knew  it  was  a  panther  but  later  a 
cousin  assured  us  that  an  owl  indulged 
in  these  vocal  strains,  perhaps  to  scare 
people  from  their  nesting  places. 

Whenever  I  am  asked  about  domestic 
cats  and  their  ways  with  birds,  I  re¬ 
call  60  years  of  cats  and  do  admit  that 
once  in"  a  great  while  there  appears 
an  outlaw  cat  which  watches  and  waits 
h>  catch  a  bird  at  any  opportunity, 
fhese  outlaws,  however  (almost  al¬ 
ways  large  males),  are  not  the  ordin¬ 
ary  farm  cats  I  have  met.  These  spend 


their  main  time  under  the  barn,  along 
the  fences,  persistently  hunting  small 
rodents  rather  than  birds. 

The  daughter-in-law  from  the  South 
cannot  quite  understand  as  yet  why 
we  prepare  so  much  food  for  Winter. 
Nevertheless,  she  is  beginning  to  can. 
It  is  difficult  for  her  to  realize  how 
long  a  time  it  is  when  Vermonters  can¬ 
not  get  food  from  the  garden,  arftl 
what  20  degrees  below  zero  means.  She 
doubtless  will  before  a  year  from  now. 
The  daughter-in-law  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  has  gone  back  for  a  visit.  She  was 
eager,  of  course,  to  see  her  family  but 
I  surmise  she  will  miss  the  greenness 
of  her  new  home  State. 

An  old  old  rose,  lighter  in  color  than 
our  old  blush  rose,  and  some  crown 
imperial  bulbs  are  the  latest  additions 
to  the  flower  garden.  The  cabbage  rose 
set  last  year  has  bloomed,  and  Iris 
ochroleuca  held  its  blossoms  high 
though  some  thought  this  would  prove 
tender.  The  Gruss  an  Teplitz  rose,  left 
in  the  yard,  came  through  the  Winter 
better  than  those  kept  in  an  unheated 
room.  Champion  of  the  World  was  also 
added  to  our  rose  family.  I  am  patting 
my  own  back  on  indoor  plants,  as  there 
are  now  over  30  begonias  from  a  fourth 
of  a  packet  of  seeds.  The  most  striking 
plant  in  the  garden  this  month  is  the 
Holy  Thistle  with  wonderful  bold  green 
and  white  foliage.  I  had  supposed  it 
to  be  biennial,  but  sowed  the  seed  in 
the  house  and  the  buds  were  well 
grown  by  mid-July. 

But  Mistress  Calf  and  Errol’s  pig 
await  being  fed,  and  even  Skeezicks 
wags  her  tail;  so  it  must  be  lunchtime. 

Mother  Bee 


Ambrosia  Served  Ice  Cold 

Hot  weather  calls  for  ice  cold 
desserts.  Here  is  a  simple,  healthful 
recipe  for  August  dinners  or  suppers. 
Use  two  cups  of  cut  up  orange  sec¬ 
tions,  free  from  membrane;  %  cup 
sugar;  1^  cups  shredded  cocoanut. 
Arrange  a  layer  of  orange  sections  in 
a  serving  dish  and  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  cocoanut.  Repeat  until  all  in¬ 
gredients  are  usM,  topping  with  cocoa- 
nut.  Chill  and  serve  very  cold.  This 
makes  the  basis  of  proportions  for 
larger  quantities  desired. 

Sliced  bananas,  grapefruit  sections, 
seasonal  berries,  canned  or  fresh  pine¬ 
apple,  peaches,  or  other  fruits  may  be 
substituted  for  part  of  the  oranges  in 
the  above  recipe.  Pineapple  is  a  good 
natural  sweetener  as  is  also  the 
banana. 


Potatoes  lose  some  nutritional  value 
in  soaking.  If  they  must  be  peeled 
ahead  of  time,  put  them  in  salted  water. 


For  One  to  Eight  Years 
Plus  Star  and  Fan  Mats 


sleeve  blouse;  choice  of  easy  necklines.  Sizes 
2,4,6,  and  8.  Size  4  jerkin  and  skirt  114  yds. 
54-in;  l'/a  yds.  35-in.  for  blouse.  Complete 
set.  16c. 

2725  —  FETCHING  YOKE,  pointed,  on 
dress  to  applique;  has  pouf-puffed  sleeves, 
inverted  pleats  front  and  back  for  freedom 
at  play.  Sizes  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Size  2  dress  lVz 
yds.  35-in.;  14  yd.  contrast  for  collar;  1%  yds. 
ruffling.  16c. 

E-1116  —  FLOWER-STAR  AND  FAN  de¬ 
sign  for  beautiful  table  setting  to  crochet; 
in  two  sizes;  10-in.  and  14- in.  in  diameter. 
Complete  instructions.  11c. 

FASHION  BOOK  15c.  NEEDLEWORK 
BOOK  15c. 

Please  PRINT  name,  address,  style  number 
and  size  plainly,  and  send  orders  to  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  for  over 
67c.) 


Mobil  Kerosene 

“THE  THRIFTY  ALL-PURPOSE  FUEL" 


BURNS  HOT, 
STEADY- 
NO  WASTE! 


With  complete-burning 
Mobil  Kerosene,  you  get  all 
the  heat  you  pay  for!  No 
waste  — no  fuss.  You’re  sure, 
too,  of  getting  full  measure, 
friendly  service,  economical 
heating. 

Mobil  Kerosene  is  clean, 
water-white  —  ideal  for  all 
farm  needs  —  cooking,  heat¬ 


ing,  lighting.  It’s  money-sav¬ 
ing,  work-saving,  time-saving. 
Order  today. 


Mobil 
Kerosene 


Mobil 
Kerosene 


THE  BRAND  TO  TRUST 
FOR  QUALITY! 


Call  Your  Mobil  Kerosene  Dealer 
or  Your  Socony-Vacuum  Office 


Here's  Healthful, Low  Cost  HOME  HEAT/ 


m  h  a|  Name  Reg  in  ^  and  Con.  Pol  Off. 

UJnnm  monninG 

COAL  HEATER 


No  other  heater  like  it!  Exclusive,  pat¬ 
ented  interior  results  in  greater  heat¬ 
ing  satisfaction  with  substantial  fuel 
savings.  The  lowest  cost  dependable 
heating  that  can  be  bought!  Various 
models  to  fit  practically  every  heating 
need.  See  the  WARM  MORNING 


Model  616 


at  your  dealer’s. 


► 

► 

► 

► 

► 


Burns  any  kind  of  coal,  coke,  briquets. 
Start  a  fire  but  once  a  year. 

Heats  all  day  and  night  without  refueling. 
Wake  up  in  a  WARM  home  every  MORNING. 
4  Models— 3  Sizes— 60  lb.  to  200  lb.  coal  cap. 


LOCKE  STOVE  COMPANY 

Dept.  29,  114  W.  11th  St  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Write  For  This 

SMALL  HOMES  PLAN  BOOK 

•  A  beautiful  16-page  book  in  full 
colors  containing  floor  plans  and 
elevations  for  12  distinctive,  low- 
cost  homes  designed  by  nationally- 
known  architect.  A  regular  60c 
book  for  only  25c.  Send  a  quarter 
for  your  copy . . .  NOW! 

2-K 


Saves  soap  —  saves 
work  —  saves  clothes 
This  free  booklet  ex¬ 
plains  how  you  can 
have  these  advan¬ 
tages  at  very  little 
cost.  No  obligation. 
Write  for  it. 


Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


aOT  WATfJt 

BY  THE  PAILFUL 

PREMIER  ELECTRIC  WATER  HEATER 

It’s  portable.  Many  uses.  Just  plug  it 
in.  Sate  .  .  .  Underwriters’  Approved. 
Hot  water  in  a  hurry!  1500  watts. 
Low  cost.  Guaranteed.  Ask  dealer  or 
write  direct  for  FREE  booklet. 

THE  NATIONAL  IDEAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  Toledo  4,  Ohio 


RARE  TEAS  <f 

TO  TREAT  YOUR  TASTE 

Half-pound  packages.  Initial  orders  delivered  post¬ 
paid.  Darjeeling,  $.83;  Fancy  Flowery  Ceylon, 
$1.03;  Assam, $1 .00;  English  Breakfast,  $.65;  Smoky 
Dapsang  Souchong,  $1.68;  Irish  Style,  $.95;  Formosa 
Oolong,  $.88;  Jasmine,  $1.80;  Green  Pan-Fired 
Japan,  $.70;  Uncolored  B.F.  Japan,  $.70;  Pinhead 
Gunpowder,  $.78;  Young  Hyson,  $.83. 

Send  check  or  Money  Order  to: 

CARAVEL  COFFEE  COMPANY 
1 28  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


HOME  SEWERS 

Buy  your  materials  for  Suits,  Skirts,  Dresses, 
or  Slacks  direct  from  The  Mill  Store. 
100%  Wool  Fine  Worsted  Gabardine  in  many 
attractive  shades. 

Fine  Wool  blends  that  are  excellent  for  Dresses. 
Send  for  free  book  of  swatches  and  price  lists. 

THE  MILL  STORE,  TILTON  FABRICS,  INC. 
100  UNION  AVE.,  -  LACONIA,  N.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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AVOID  FALL  MOLT 

Fall  or  false  molt  is  a  hazard  with 
early  hatched  pullets.  The  trouble 
starts  when  birds  lose  weight  or  fail  to 
gain  during  the  first  laying  months. 

At  this  season,  the  feed  has  a 
double  job  to  perform.  The  imma¬ 
ture  pullet  must  continue  to  grow 
and  gain  weight  at  the  same  time  she 
is  beginning  to  produce  eggs. 

Your  protection  against  fall  molt 
is  richly  fortified  feed  such  as  Lay  or 
Bust — and  feeding  methods  that  in¬ 
sure  high  food  intake. 

How  to  Gel  More  Eggs 

Keep  Lay  or  Bust  mash  before  the 
birds  at  all  times  with  4^2  inches  of 
hopper  feeding  space  per  bird. 

Feed  3  to  6  lbs.  of  Lay  or  Bust 
Fleshing  Pellets  per  100  birds  at  noon. 
This  increases  total  feed  consumption 
and  helps  the  birds  gain  weight. 

Start  lights  in  September,  on  early 
hatched  pullets,  for  a  full  13  hour  day. 

Feed  Makes  a 
Difference 

Your  birds  make  eggs  and  grow  to 
mature  size  on  the  feed  they  eat.  The 
better  the  feed,  the  easier  it  is  to 
maintain  the  high  level  of  nourish¬ 
ment  that  is  required  for  exceptional 
production. 

The  Lay  or  Bust  formula  is  care¬ 
fully  balanced  and  richly  fortified  to 
push  your  birds  into  full  production. 
See  your  Lay  or  Bust  dealer. 

(Free  Poultry  Manual  on  Request ) 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


% 


CAPONS 

Started  Capons,  any  age,  from  blood  tested  chicks. 
Because  we  handle  Capons  exclusively,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  offer  you  a  superior  product. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  price  list. 

THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS/  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State’s  Largest  Producers  of  Baby  Capons 


WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

SELECT  QUALITY.  16  WEEKS  AND  UP. 
WRITE  TODAY. 

WO L V E R I N E  HATCHE RY.  Z EELAND,  MICH. 


DUCKLINGS 


W.  Pekins  $22.00-100 
Giant  Pekins  $24.00-100 
W.  Runners  $20.00-100 
Hens  $25.  Drakes  $18. 
Less  than  100,  add  2c  per  duckling. 
DRIFTING  DUCK  FARM,  Dept.  R,  DRIFTING,  PA. 

MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Paster  growing  for  Bigger,  Paster  profits. 
Ducklings,  I00-$24.00.  50-$I2.50.  100%  live  delivery. 

“Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUX  IS  £»  CHIX 


Bd.  Rock  &  N.H. 
$16.00  per  100 
$12.00  per  50  ''***•*■■  $8.50  per  50 

Hillpot  Farm,  Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Telephone:  29 

YOUNG  CHINESE  Also  TOULOUSE  GEEESE  $5.00 
GATES,  HICKSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

- DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100 - 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

White  MUSCOVY  Ducklings  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Make 

Great  Layers 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 
IN  COUNTRY  THIS  YEAR 

Babcock’s  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New  York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the  country  at  the  end 
of  April  with  2380  eggs,  2563.95  points. 
We  also  led  all  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Pennsylvania  test  with  2225  eggs,  2199.90 
points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon 
the  farm  that  produced  the  all-time 
world’s  record  pen  of  all  breeds  —  4057 
eggs,  4336.25  points  —  and  that  has  bred 
other  winners  in  the  past. 

CHAMPION  BLOODLINES 
Made  Available  to  You 
We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  you  in 
every  White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase 
from  us.  Get  top  egg  profits  from  a 
championship  strain  —  order  today  while 
our  chick  supply  lasts!  Entire  breeding 
program  described  in  our  new  catalog  — 
write  for  it! 

Also:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Red-Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  3R.  ITHACA.  N  V 


New  Ideas  for  the  Poultry 
House 

I  think  there  is  more  controversy 
over  the  various  types  of  laying  nests 
than  most  of  us  realize.  Every  poultry- 
man  has  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 
Some  believe  in  the  commercial  type, 
while  others  use  their  ingenuity  and 
construct  their  own.  Where  there  are 
only  a  few  hens,  an  orange  box  or  an 
empty  bushel  basket  will  do  nicely  in 
a  pinch,  but  where  there  are  hundreds 
of  layers  in  a  single  pen,  space  be¬ 
comes  precious,  and  wall  nests  which 
do  not  take  up  floor  space  are  generally 
used.  Homemade  nests  are  usually 
made  in  various  lengths  and  depths; 
same  are  divided  and  some  are  not. 
Recently,  the  community-type  nest  has 
found  favor  among  poultrymen. 

Modified  Community  Nest 

Community  nests  allow  a  group  of 
layers  to  use  the  same  compartment 
at  the  same  time,  as  there  are  no 
partitions.  Personally,  I  like  this  type, 
as  it  gives  the  layers  more  freedom  of 
movement;  for  I  think  that  the  trouble 
most  of  us  have  with  broken  eggs  can 
be  blamed  on  crowded  compartments. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  four  and  even 
five  layers  endeavor  to  crowd  into  one 
compartment  and,  as  every  poultry- 
man  and  farmer  knows,  this  struggle 
always  results  in  a  nice  yolky  mess 
for  him  to  clean  out.  Even  though 
enough  nests  of  the  commercial  type 
are  installed,  this  cannot  guarantee 
freedom  from  crowding,  as  the  layers 
for  some  strange  reason  gravitate  to  a 
few  favorite  nests.  The  nest  problem 
has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  a 
headache  for  the  egg  producer. 

I  have  been  successfully  using  a  type 
of  nest  which,  I  think,  will  reduce  this 
worry  to  a  minimum.  It  is  made  on 
the  community  principle,  but  has  a  pro¬ 
jecting  shelf  for  the  eggs  to  roll  onto 


Community -type  nests  built  with  a 
slight  tilt,  are  used  by  these  heavy 
laying  Leghorn  hens  on  the  Stanley  M. 
Kenney  farm  in  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.  This  kind  of  nest  prevents  crowd¬ 
ing  the  birds  and  thus  avoids  cracked 
eggs;  it  also  makes  egg  gathering  easier 

and  consequently  saves  labor. 

where  they  are  easily  gathered.  This 
shelf,  which  projects  about  five  inches 
beyond  the  nest  proper,  and  the 
slight  tilt  which  the  entire  unit  should 
be  given,  are  the  only  novel  features 
which  make  it  different  from  the  others. 
The  idea  is  to  make  the  eggs  roll  down 
to  the  shelf  out  of  harm’s  way.  I  get 
this  result  by  tilting  the  entire  unit, 
after  it’s  constructed,  just  enough  to 
make  the  eggs  roll,  and  I  install  it  on 
the  wall.  The  problem  heie,  though, 
is  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  nest  al¬ 
most  level,  and  still  induce  the  eggs 
to  roll.  Straw  cannot  be  used,  or  any 
other  loose  material,  and  even  wire 
doesn’t  work  well,  for  the  hens  will 
stay  away  from  it.  I  use  pieces  of  old 
carpet  to  line  the  bottoms,  and  this  has 
worked  satisfactorily,  but  it  must  be 
tacked  down  securely  to  make  it  stay 
put.  The  tilt  required  is  very  small; 
this  can  be  judged  by  the  operator.  If 
too  much,  the  hens  won’t  like  it;  if  not 
enough,  the  eggs  will  not  roll  down 
onto  the  shelf. 

One  of  the  best  points  about  this 
kind  of  nest  is  the  antipathy  the 
broodies  have  for  it.  They  can  set 
there  as  long  as  they  wish,  but  they 
soon  find  that  they  have  no  eggs  to 
play  around  with.  This  feature  alone 
makes  this  nest  worth  a  try.  To  make 
sure  that  this  type  of  nest  is  given  a 
fair  trial,  other  types  should  not  be 
kept  in  the  same  laying  room,  for 
naturally  the  hens  prefer  the  old  type 
where  they  can  sit  on  a  few  eggs. 

Dropping  Boards  and  Floors 

Another  thing  that  often  bothers  the 
poultryman  is  the  dropping  boards.  This 
chore  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been 
lightened  a  bit  by  installing  dropping 
pits,  but  the  regular  type  of  pit  takes 
up  altogether  too  much  space.  I  have 
made  plans  for  a  laying  house  which 
will  have  sloping  pits,  and  which  will 
not  take  up  so  much  precious  room. 
There  will  be  openings  provided  at 
floor  level  which  will  run  the  length 
of  the  house,  and  which  will  alleviate 
the  cleaning  chore  to  a  minumum.  I 
suppose  these  pits  have  been  in  use 
by  some  operators  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  they  have  not  been  publicized 
sufficiently  for  the  rank  and  file  to 
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become  conscious  of  their  advantages 

Cleaning  floors  is  still  another  prob’ 
lem  which  gives  the  poultryman  much 
brain  and  muscle  exercise.  Some  use 
novel  methods  in  the  structure  of  their 
poultry  houses  in  order  to  make  this 
easier.  There  will  come  a  time,  I  am 
sure,  when  this  will  all  be  done  me¬ 
chanically.  The  dairymen  have  it  now" 
Somebody  will  come  up  with  the  right 
idea  which  will  lighten  the  cleaning 
chores.  It  seems  very  old-fashioned  to 
lift  every  scoop  of  litter  over  a  window 
sill  and  into  the  truck  or  wagon.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  at  least  the 
main  floor  should  be  of  concrete.  I 
have  a  dirt  floor  in  one  laying  house 
which  was  supposed  to  be  only  tempo¬ 
rary,  but  because  of  various  reasons  it 
is  still  there.  I  find  that  a  dirt  floor 
soon  becomes  an  ideal  place  for  rats 
to  make  runways  and  dens  in.  They 
will  bore  under  the  foundations,  even 
if  the  foundation  is  sunk  several  feet 
And  where  there  are  rats,  there  is 
bound  to  be  disease,  depredations  and 
feed  loss.  Concrete  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  wood.  It  is  not  only  rat  and 
vermin  proof,  but  it  cleans  easier  is 
fireproof,  splinter-proof,  and  lasts  for¬ 
ever. 

Egg  production,  like  any  other  phase 
of  farming,  has  its  various  angles,  and 
it  is  only  by  accumulating  ideas  and 
sharing  them  with  others  that  progress 
can  be  made.  There  is  still  much  room 
for  ingenuity  in  this  field.  We  have 
automatic  picking  machines,  auto¬ 
matic  egg  graders,  laying  cages  with 
self-cleaning  belts,  and  elevators  for 
the  upper  floors,  but  how  about  the 
ideal  egg  cleaner?  Although  many 
different  cleaners  are  on  the  market, 
and  various  principles  used,  there 
still  remains  to  be  invented  the  cleaner 
which  will  satisfy  everybody. 

Egg  Cases  Too  Small 

Many  egg  producers  have  found  the 
standard  egg  case  a  bit  too  small  for 
convenience.  The  main  problem  here 
is  to  make  the  eggs  fit  the  case,  as 
most  of  the  cases  will  not  pack  30 
dozen  extra  large  eggs  without  a  lot 
of  building  up.  The  cases  should  be  a 
trifle  taller,  with  room  to  spare,  as 
it  is  much  easier  to  fill  in  the  extra 
space  with  extra  flats  or  what  have 
you,  than  to  try  to  squeeze  the  eggs 
down,  thus  breaking  some.  There  are 
times  when  I  am  forced  to  use  a 
whole  case  for  15  dozen,  or  just  half 
the  amount  which  should  be  packed. 
I  do  this  because  the  standard  filler 
will  not  accommodate  sufficient  out¬ 
size  eggs.  The  only  way  I  can  ship 
these  extra  large  eggs  is  to  fill  only 
every  other  space,  thus  paying  the 
transportation  for  a  full  case,  but  not 
getting  the  benefit  of  it. 

If  it  is  all  right  to  pack  pullet  eggs 
in  a  standard  case,  why  can’t  a  case  be 
made  large  enough  to  handle  the  larg¬ 
est  sizes  also?  It  doesn't  seem  to  hurt 
the  smallest  size  eggs  when  they  are 
packed  in  oversize  spaces,  so  why  not 
make  the  case  large  enough  and  invent 
different  size  fillers  to  fit  our  needs? 
This  is  a  vexing  problem,  and  all 
poultrymen  will  concede  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  Personally,  I  think  a 
different  type  of  filler  would  solve  this 
problem.  -  A  filler  should  be  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  standard  size  eggs,  just  as 
we  have  them  now,  but  there  also 
should  be  a  larger  size  for  the  out¬ 
size  eggs.  Too  much  breakage  is 
caused  by  the  tops  protruding  above 
the  filler,  which  of  course,  promotes 
waste  and  lowers  quality. 

The  standard  cottonwood  case  is  fine 
when  new.  According  to  specifications, 
the  fillers  fit  exactly,  and  the  case 
when  properly  packed  and  shipped 
arrives  at  its  destination  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  But  most  cases  are  used  over 
and  over,  and  then  the  trouble  starts; 
the  sides  weaken  from  rough  handling, 
the  bottoms  fall  out  in  transit,  and  then 
either  the  producer  or  the  railroad 
must  stand  the  cost.  Somehow  this 
should  be  remedied.  As  with  anything 
else,  there  must  be  a  better  way.  An 
aluminum  alloy  case  may  be  the 
answer.  Why  not?  Although  the  initial 
cost  would  be  higher,  think  of  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  could  be  made  adjustable 
as  to  size,  would  be  practically  in¬ 
destructible,  and  also  very  convenient 
for  the  producer.  The  covers  would 
snap  on  in  an  instant.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  metal  cases  already  on  the 
market,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  travel,  I  fear,  before  the  ideal  case 
is  made  as  to  its  initial  cost  and 
durability. 

Another  bad  thing  about  wooden 
cases  is  the  protruding  nails  after 
several  trips  to  market.  Hardly  a  day 
goes  by  that  I  don’t  have  an  injured 
finger  which  requires  attention.  Those 
rusty  nails  harbor  germs,  but  no  one 
individual  can  be  blamed,  because  the 
cases  go  through  many  hands.  I  try  to 
be  careful  when  fixing  cases,  pulling 
any  nails  that  push  out,  and  bending 
others  flat.  *  s.  M.  K. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


DDT  Dust  for  Fleas 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
fleas  from  my  hen  coop?  p- 

Washington  County,  R.  I.  ,. 

Fleas  should  be  controlled  by  the 
use  of  a  DDT  dust.  I  would  suggest  you 
consult  your  local  feed  dealer  who  no 
doubt  has  the  dust  and  a  duster  avail¬ 
able  and  for  sale. 
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News  From  New  Jersey 


Twenty-five  Future  Farmers  of 
America  chapters  sent  their  183  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  18th  annual  convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  held 
last  month.  Several  F.  F.  A.  members 
won  awards  and  honorary  Garden  State 
Farmer  degrees  were  conferred  upon 
three  adults,  Franklin  C.  Nixon,  Master 
of  New  Jersey  State  Grange;  Hugh  C. 
Thuerk,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Power  and  Light  Company,  Dover;  and 
Owen  E.  Kiser,  assistant  supervisor  of 
vocational  agriculture  New  Jersey  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  awards 
were  keys  which  were  presented  by 
Elmer  Denman,  retiring  president,  of 
Sussex.  Garden  State  Farmer  degrees 
were  awarded  to  these  F.  F.  A.  mem¬ 
bers:  John  Batcha,  Freehold;  Cornelius 
Halma,  Sussex;  Canio  Casale,  Francis 
Weidirspahn,  Union  County  Regional 
High  School;  Elmer  Coles,  Charles 
Haines,  Woodstown;  Vincent  Gangemi, 
Joseph  Jones,  Ralph  Smith,  Everett 
Wright,  Glassboro;  Walter  Mooney, 
Newton,  and  Billy  Prostak,  Clinton. 
Leon  Brown  of  Sussex  was  chosen  Star 
Garden  State  Farmer,  which  carried  a 
cash  award  of  $100.  Smith  won  a  $100 
prize  in  the  farm  and  home  electrifi¬ 
cation  contest  and  a  $100  prize  went  to 
Francis  X.  Leusner,  Palmyra,  in  a  farm 
mechanics  contest.  Other  money  prizes 
in  the  same  contest  went  to  Nelson 
Gravatt  of  Mr.  Holly,  Howard  Harris 
of  Salem  and  Jones.  Belvidere  High 
School  F.  F.  A.  group  won  chapter 
awards  totalling  $118.35  and  a  $50 
chapter  award  went  to  Salem  and  a 
$40  prize  to  Sussex.  Brown  of  Sussex 
was  elected  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  coming  year.  Haines  is 
vice-pres.,  Prostak  secy.,  Wright  treas., 
Casale  reporter  and  Clyde  Hillyerd  of 
Belvidere.  Mooney  and  Kenneth  Tru- 
scott  of  Caldwell  are  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 


Just  as  the  State  reaches  the  point 
where  it  is  about  ready  to  write  off 
the  Japanese  beetle  as  a  diminishing 
pest  reduced  in  numbers  by  recent  hot 
dry  Summers,  powerful  new  insecti¬ 
cides  and  releases  of  laboratory-reared 
parasites,  comes  the  announcement  from 
the  State  Agriculture  Department  that 
a  new  pest  even  worse  than  the  Japan¬ 
ese  beetle  is  moving  up  from  the  South 
where  it  has  spread  as  far  north  as 
North  Carolina.  It  is  known  as  the 
White  Fringed  beetle.  The  adults  are 
about  a  half  inch  long  and  three  six¬ 
teenths  of  an  inch  wide  and  have  a 
wide  fringe  around  the  outside  edges 
of  the  wing  covers  from  which  it  gets 
its  name.  It  is  known  to  feed  on  the 
foliage  and  blooms  of  grasses,  vege¬ 
tables  and  most  field  crops.  In  addition 
to  the  widespread  damage  caused  by 
the  adult,  the  larvae  also  feed  on  roots 
and  burrow  into  stems  of  young 
plants.  While  none  has  been  found  in 
New  Jersey  to  date,  scouts  are  at 
present  combing  the  Fort  Dix  and 
Camp  Kilmer  areas  where  soldiers 
coming  from  the  South  might  un¬ 
knowingly  have  transported  the  beetles 
in  luggage  or  clothing.  Also  being  spot- 
checked  are  encampments  for  migra¬ 
tory  workers  in  various  New  Jersey 
counties. 


2,4-D  is  helping  Hunterdon  County 
farmers  fight  weed  problems.  William 
Kinney  of  Asbury  had  his  oats,  and 
corn  sprayed  with  2,4-D;  the  results 
were  quite  good.  Wild  radish  and 
mustard  were  almost  completely  elimin¬ 
ated  from  the  fields  sprayed.  On  this 
same  farm,  H.  R.  Cox,  Extension 
Specialist  in  Soils,  is  trying  out  differ¬ 
ent  concentrations  of  2,4-D  and  com¬ 
paring  it  with  soluble  cyanamid.  Con¬ 
centrations  of  0.1  per  cent,  0.05  per  cent 
and  0.025  per  cent  of  2,4-D  are  being 
tested.  All  but  the  lowest,  0.025  per 


cent,  is  giving  control  of  the  mustard. 
The  cyanamid  has  given  control  of 
weeds  but  has  injured  the  corn.  L.  B. 
Wescott  of  Clinton  had  an  oat  field 
sprayed  after  the  mustard  had  come 
into  bloom.  At  the  time  the  oats  were 
quite  high  and  it  didn’t  come  back  up 
where  the  truck  and  sprayer  ran  over 
the  field.  This  spraying  stopped  the 
growth  of  the  mustard  and  seems  to 
have  prevented  seed  production.  Possi¬ 
bly  less  damage  to  the  oats  would 
have  occurred  and  a  more  certain  kill 
of  the  mustard  would  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  had  it  been  possible  to  get  on 
the  field  earlier. 


The  first  New  Jersey  sweet  corn 
began  appearing  on  the  market  about 
the  middle  of  July  with  the  first  large 
shipments  coming  from  Burlington 
County.  Several  growers  are  following 
a  new  plan  of  harvesting  the  crop 
which  was  worked  out  last  year  on  a 
demonstration  basis  with  the  Extension 
Service  and  the  grower  cooperating. 
These  growers  cut  their  sweet  corn 
from  midnight  until  dawn  in  order  to 
move  the  corn  directly  to  several  co¬ 
operating  stores  before  the  cool  moist 
kernels  can  wilt.  The  plan  is  to  have 
the  sweet  corn  available  at  retail  stores 
within  five  to  10  hours  after  harvest. 
Some  of  these  enterprising  growers, 
using  surplus  Army  equipment,  have 
installed  750  watt  lights  on  their 
tractors  and  carts  so  they  can  see  to 
harvest  during  the  night.  These  grow¬ 
ers  deliver  their  corn  to  a  central  grad¬ 
ing  station  where  quality  is  checked 
by  Federal-State  inspectors.  It  is  then 
rushed  to  neighboring  stores  in  time  for 
the  morning  opening.  The  stores  report 
that  this  program  is  developing  a 
premium  market  for  a  quality  product. 


Late  tomato  blight  began  to  develop 
all  through  the  tomato  growing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  State  during  the  early 
part  of  the  month  when  there  were 
frequent  rains  and  high  humidity.  The 
weather  then  changed  to  a  dry  spell 
and  blight  was  checked  but  at  this 
writing  (August  1)  Rosy  Aphis,  a  dry 
weather  pest,  constitutes  a  real  threat. 
Growers  are  hoping  for  a  rain  to  check 
the  spread  of  this  pest  but  are  doing  it 
with  their  tongue  in  their  cheek  since 
late  blight  might  flare  up  again  with 
the  return  to  more  moist  conditions.  It 
is  estimated  that  practically  95  per  cent 
of  the  acreage  has  been  sprayed  or 
dusted  at  least  once  with  a  copper 
fungicide  to  hold  the  blight  in  check. 
Growers  with  an  aphis  problem  have 
been  urged  to  use  a  nicotine  spray  or 
a  rotenone  dust.  Benzene  hexachloride 
has  been  tried  by  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  preliminary  tests  indicate  that 
it  is  very  effective  as  an  aphicide, 
but  until  more  is  known  about  the 
new  drug  it  is  not  being  recommended. 
Some  growers  are,  however,  planning 
to  use  it. 


Calfhood  vaccination  under  the 
State  program,  inaugurated  just  one 
year  ago  July  1,  has  proven  more 
popular  than  was  believed  at  the  be- 
gining  of  the  program.  To  date,  12,600 
animals  have  been  vaccinated  against 
Bang’s  disease;  the  preliminary  esti¬ 
mate  a  year  ago  was  10,000.  This  stock 
represents  2,054  herds  in  every  county 
except  Hudson,  Cape  May  and  Atlantic. 
Hunterdon  County  leads  with  nearly 
2,000  animals  vaccinated.  Sussex  and 
Burlington  Counties  are  closely  tied  for 
second  place.  Under  the  program 
calves  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eight  months  are  vaccinated  by  the 
farmers’  practicing  veterinarian  at 
State  expense.  It  is  known  as  New 
Jersey  Bang’s  Control  Program  Plan 
IV  and.  at  present  funds  are  available 
to  cover  the  expense  of  four  veterin¬ 
ary  visits  per  farm  to  vaccinate  new 
stock  during  the  year.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Marvin  Stout,  Pittstown,  N.  J.,  used  this  homemade  seeding  attachment  on  his 
tjactor  to  sow  rye  grass  in  corn  at  the  last  cultivation  and  grass  seed  on  his 
' Vinter  wheat.  As  the  illustration  shows,  it  is  the  grass  seeder  box  Jrom  a  grain 
drill  propelled  by  a  “V”  belt.  A  local  machine  shop  made  the  supporting  irons 

to  attach  the  seeder. 


No  difficult  places  to  clean  on  the 
Conde  Pail  Cover!  No  seams,  no 
crevices,  no  gadgets.  It's  shiny/ 
smooth— specially  designed  for 
quick,  easy  washing.  Now,  when 
sanitation  controls  are  becoming 
more  rigid  and  your  chore  time 
is  more  valuable,  you'll  really 
appreciate  Conde  sanitation  helps 
like  this. 


YOUR 

INCOME  WITH  A 

Our  engineers  have  designed  the 
new  Conde  Milker  for  easy  sanitation, 
as  well  as  fast,  safe  milking  with  either 
low  or  standard  vacuum.  There  are 
fewer  parts — and  no  dirt  catchers  or, 
hard-to-clean  places. 
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THE  NEW 
CONDE 
MILK  HOUSE 
UNIT 


CUT 

MILK  HOUSE 
TIME 
PERMANENTLY 
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CONDE 
MILK 
CLAW 

■No  blini 
milk  passages  are  large,  smooth, 
and  straight  through.  Nickel,  pol¬ 
ished,  stainless  steel  for  easy  san¬ 
itation.  Y 

CONDENSER  CUP 

Keeps  milk  in  pail  where 
it  belongs . . .  out  of  pipe 
line.  As  check  valve,  it  retains 
vacuum  in  pail.  ^  Easy  _to  wash 
stainless  steel. 


A  permanent  installation  that  provides 
f  10  gat.  of  boiling  water  for  quick  washing 
and  sterilization.  Thermostat  control  puts  on 
signal  light  when  water  is  ready  for  use. 
Heavily  built  of  12  ga.  steel— weighs  over 
300  tbs.  Pays  for  itself  in  years  of  time- 
and  labor-saving  service. 


FOR  HIGHER  PROFIT ,  KEEP 
BACTERIA  COUNT 


RIGID-HANDLED 
MILK  PAIL 

.  Designed  for  easy, 
1  sanitary  handling. 
Keeps  hands  away 
from  dirty  pail  bot¬ 
tom  while  pouring.  Pours  like  a 
pitcher.  No  bail  attachment  to 
catch  dirt,  rattle,  stick  or  bend. 


MILKER 


! 

% 
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PASTE  COUPON  ON  PENNY  POSTCARD  FOR  EASY  MAILING 


CONDE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  BOX  R-175,  SHERRILL,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  catalog  on:  _ The  Conde  Milker  ....The  Conde  Milk  House  Unit. 

I  milk . cows. 


Name . . 
Address 
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All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum 
Clean 

BABY  CHICKS 
SEXED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Chicks  do  live,  mature  fast 
and  lay  heavy.  Our  flock  supervision  and 
breeding  represent  27  years  experience. 
Sunnybrook  Hatchery  is  one  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  sanitary  in  the  east. 

A  customer  writes:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my  600 
Sunnybrook  chicks.  I  have  never  started 
a  more  healthy  flock.  At  6  weeks  I  have 
lost  just  4  chicks  of  the  609  sent  me. 

Signed:  E.  M. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

AND  PULLETS:  4  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Special  price  for  January  and  February 
shipment.  Both  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  heavy  breeds  now- 
ready.  Also  Capons.  I 

New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Leghorns,  Crosses. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and 
New  Low  Prices. 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A. HOWARD  FIN  GAR,  Owner. 

BOX  H  —  PHONE  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


CHAMBCMM 

BOCKS 


Cash  in  on  the  coming  demand 
for  poultry  and  eggs.  It’s  bound 
to  come  with  the  present  short¬ 
age  of  layers  on  farms  —  fewer 
than  for  four  years.  Order 
Chamberlain  Barred  Bock  chicks 
now  for  Fall  or  Spring  delivery — 
they’re  proven  profit  makers. 
Backed  by  23  years’  breeding  and  5,500  Vt.  -  IT.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks. 
Order  Now!  Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

Ft.  F.  D.  6,  -  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


Winners  in  Chicken  of 
Tomorrow  Contest 

The  Northeast  Regional  Contest  of 
the  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  Storrs  on  July  28.  Fully  300  at¬ 
tended  the  daily  sessions  at  which  the 
final  selections  were  made,  and  inter¬ 
esting  talks  were  given  by  Dr.  H.  M. 
Scott,  Head  Poultry  Dept.,  Univ.  of 
Conn.,  H.  L.  Shrader,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Ex¬ 
tension  Poultryman,  H.  G.  Pierce,  A.  & 
P.,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hammond,  Bridgeville, 
Del.,  Prof.  J.  L.  Lush,  Iowa  State 
College,  and  T.  H.  Ramsey,  General 
Foods  Corp.  _ 

Of  the  45  entries  from  the  nine 
Northeastern  States,  first  place  went  to 
Norman  P.  Eisenhaur,  No.  Reading, 
Mass.,  whose  12-bird  entry  weighed  65 
lbs.,  14  oz.  This  poultryman  has  de¬ 
veloped  his  own  breed,  Eisenbar;  it  is 
an  11 -year  cross  of  Dark  Cornish, 
Barred  Rock  and  New  Hampshire. 
Second  and  third  place  awards  were 
given  to  John  Spangenberg,  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  with  a  White  Rock  entry 
(weight  64  lbs.,  11  oz.)  and  a  White 
Cornish  -  White  Rock  cross  entry 
(weight  64  lbs.,  7  oz.).  The  other  seven 
winners,  in  order  of  selection,  were: 
4th,  H.  C.  Bates  &  E.  J.  Bittner,  Litch¬ 
field,  Maine  (New  Hampshire,  60  lbs.); 
5th,  Eben  Wood,  W.  Bridgewater, 
Mass.  (New  Hampshire,  61  lbs.,  4  oz.); 
6th,  Ellery  Metcalf,  Saugus,  Mass. 
(White  American,  58  lbs.);  7th  Nichols 
Poultry  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  H.  (New 
Hampshire,  58  lbs.,  4  oz.);  8th,  Mrs. 
Robert  Sharpies,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
(Indian  River-Columbia  cross,  58  lbs.); 
9th,  LeMay’s  Hatchery,  No.  Salem,  N. 
H.  (New  Hampshire,  51  lbs.,  6  oz.);  and 
10th,  Wilbur  F.  Rue,  Allentown,  N.  J. 
(White  Cornish- White  Rock  cross,  52 
lbs.,  8  oz.) 

First  place  winners  in  the  nine  1947 
State  contests  that  were  held  prior  to 
the  Regional  Contest  on  July  28  were: 
Maine — H.  C.  Bates  &  E.  J.  Bittner;  New 
Hampshire  —  Nichols  Poultry  Farm; 
Vermont — Vermont  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Randolph  Center;  Massachu¬ 
setts  —  Norman  P.  Eienhaur;  Rhode 
Island  —  O.  P.  Stites,  Bradford; 
Connecticut  —  John  Spangenberg;  New 
York — Mrs.  Mary  Kabosius,  Coopers- 
town;  New  Jersey  —  Wilbur  F.  Rue; 
and  Pennsylvania — M.  Wm.  Skethway, 
Paradise. 

Selection  of  those  to  compete  in  the 
1948  final  contest  will  be  by  the 
National  Committee  on  the  basis  of 
scores  and  performance  of  all  entries 
in  the  1946  and  1947  state  and  regional 
contests.  Lots  of  two  cases  (720)  eggs 
will  be  shipped  to  a  central  hatchery 
at  a  designated  time  in  1948.  These 
eggs  will  be  hatched  together  and  must 


all  come  from  flocks  that  have  been 
Pullorum  tested  and  passed  (or  equiva¬ 
lent).  To  be  eligible  for  final  compe¬ 
tition  a  breeder  must  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  at  least  one  of  the  two  previ¬ 
ous  years.  All  chicks  in  the  final  con¬ 
test  will  be  reared  under  strict  super¬ 
vision  on  the  same  feed,  housed  and 
managed  alike  and  dressed,  graded  and 
judged  under  identical  conditions. 
Records  will  be  kept  on  hatchability, 
rate  of  growth,  feathering,  feed  con¬ 
sumption,  percentage  of  mortality  and 
culls,  and  of  all  scores  and  grading  re¬ 
sults.  The  $5,000  Grand  Award  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  all  factors  in¬ 
volved. 

The  State  chairmen  in  charge  of  the 
contest  in  the  Northeast  are:  Maine — 
Frank  D.  Reed,  Univ.  of  Maine,  Orono; 
New  Hampshire — T.  B.  Charles,  Univ. 
of  N.  H.,  Durham;  Vermont  —  D.  C. 
Henderson,  Univ.  of  Vermont,  Burling¬ 
ton;  Massachusetts  —  G.  T.  Klein,  State 
College,  Amherst;  Rhode  Island  — 
Thomas  C.  Higgins,  R.  I.  State  College, 
Kingston;  Connecticut  —  Roy  E.  Jones, 
Univ.  of  Conn.-,  Storrs;  New  York  — 
L.  E.  Weaver,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca; 
New  Jersey — Gerald  Zich,  State  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Trenton;  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania— William  H.  Wilson,  Hubbard 
Farms,  Lancaster.  , 


Book  Note 

Robert’s  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing  —  By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  com¬ 
pletely  revised  by  Prof.  Clarence  S. 
Platt.  This  recently  published  edition 
is  unique  in  the  annals  of  poultry 
publications  in  that  it  combines  the 
thoughts  and  observations  of  the 
original  author,  and  also  brings  the 
book  up  to  date  by  a  co-author  who  is 
recognized  as  an  outstanding  authority 
on  this  subject.  Prof.  Platt  has  had  20 
years  experience  as  a  practical  poultry- 
man  and  in  teaching  and  research  in 
poultry  husbandry  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station. 

This  554  page  book  is  profuse  with 
illustrations  which  are  used  to  show 
the  various  matters  discussed.  Every 
phase  of  the  poultry  industry  is  well 
covered  and  presented  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  makes  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  reading.  Economy  and  efficiency 
are  the  underlying  motives  of  each 
chapter,  because  they  are  the  corner¬ 
stones  of  success  with  poultry.  It  is 
stressed  that  the  chicken  business  is 
no  get-rich-quick  scheme,  but  a  practi¬ 
cal  enterprise  in  which  success  can  be 
attained  if  it  is  conducted  along  proven 
lines,  the  same  as  any  other  busi¬ 
ness.  D- 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $3.50  (New  York  City  residents 
add  seven  cents  sales  tax.) 


PHI  I  FTQ  •Por  sale-  5,000  High  Production  Breed- 
1  ULLLia  in,.  Advanced  sizes  $1.50  up.  Near  and 
starting  laying  $2.50;  $2.75;  $3.00.  Satisfaction  on 
arrival  or  refund.  Established  credits.  Ship  any  amount 
anywhere.  Booklet.  Beds,  Bocks.  Crosses,  Sex  Links. 
Hughes  Foundation  Breeding  Fm.,  Bernardston,  Mass. 


TWO  HUNDRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY 
POULTS  (CHAUMIERE  STRAIN)  8  WEEKS  OLD, 
$3.25  Each.  Will  deliver  50  or  more  radius  50  miles. 
N.  MORGAN,  Cedar  Ave.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Condition  Like  New 

9  ft.  x  11  ft.  $  3.94  18  ft.  x  24  ft.  $17.28 

12  ft.  x  15  ft.  7.20  20  ft.  x  25  ft.  20.00 

15  ft.  x  20  ft.  12.00  24  ft.  x  55  ft.  52.80 

THESE  TARPAULINS  HAVE  ROPES 

AND  EYELETS.  GUARANTEED 
PERFECT  CONDITION  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED. 

SURPLUS  SQUAD  TENTS 

16  ft.  wide,  32  ft.  G  in.  long.  Ideal  for 
storage  of  building  material,  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  machinery,  etc. 

USED  •. . .....$44.50 

NEW  . 59.50 

LESS  POLES  AND  STAKES 

UPTON  SALES  CORP. 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

PHONE:  CORTLANDT  7-4606 


TRAILERS 

Special  Tractor  Models  for  Farm  Use. 
Several  sizes  and  designs. 

Write  for  Free  Literature. 

D-J  INDUSTRIES,  Inc. 

Clearfield,  Penna. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  women  who 
enjoy  meeting  people.  Sell  subscriptions 
in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time 
basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Bronchitis  or  Newcastle 
Disease 

About  nine  weeks  ago,  my  chickens 
began  to  sneeze  and  show  symptoms 
of  a  cold.  X  have  a  small  flock  of  30 
and  at  that  time  was  getting  24  eggs 
a  day  which  dropped  off,  immediately 
on  the  first  signs  of  the  sneezing,  to 
one  a  day.  This  kept  on  for  several 
weeks  and  a  local  poultryman  on  see¬ 
ing  my  flock  told  me  they  had  what 
was  known  as  Newcastle  disease.  At 
this  writing,  nine  weeks  have  since 
passed  and  while  my  egg  production  is 
now  up  to  14  and  15  a  day,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  eggs  are  thin-shelled  and 
the  white  is  the  consistency  of  water, 
making  it  impossible  to  fry  them.  Also, 
some  of  the  eggs  have  large  blood 
spots  and  I  occasionally  get  one  that 
has  a  strong  odor.  I  am  told  I  should 
destroy  my  flock  as  they  will  never 
get  any  better,  but  the  question  arises 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  they  are 
good  to  eat  and  if  I  keep  them,  will 
they  improve  as  at  this  time  they  eat 
well,  look  very  bright  and  lively  and 
my  only  complaint  is  that  their  eggs 
are  not  normal.  h.  v.  m. 

By  now,  no  doubt,  if  you  have  kept 
your  birds,  they  are  back  to  normal 
if  they  had  Newcastle  disease.  It  is 
more  probable  that  with  this  poor  egg 
shell  texture  they  had  infectious 
bronchitis.  In  either  case,  you  cannot 
do  much  but  cull  out  those  that  do 
not  make  a  satisfactory  recovery.  Blood 
clots  will  often  be  found  in  eggs  laid 
by  perfectly  normal  hens.  It  is  apparent 
from  most  recent  information  that  hens 
affected  with  Newcastle  disease  drop 
off  rapidly  in  production  for  the  first 
six  to  10  days,  and  at  about  24  days 
are  back  to  normal  production.  There 
seems  to  be  very  little  mortality  in 
adult  stock.  Young  chicks,  however,  are 
severely  affected  with  heavy  losses  the 
first  time  it  hits.  Later  the  chicks  seem 
to  be  less  severely  affected  as  they 
become  more  mature.  I  doubt  if  your 
birds  had  Newcastle  disease. 


Capon  Questions 

Are  capons  as  rugged  as  regular 
male  birds?  Do  they  get  heavier  than 
cockerels  of  the  same  breed  and  age? 
Will  they  be  large  enough  to  sell,  if 
well  grown,  at  24  to  30  weeks  of  age? 
What  is  the  best  capon  market?  Will 


1947  be  a  good  year  to  raise  and  sell 
capons?  M.  h.  a. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

Capons  are  not  as  rugged  as  regular 
males.  Contrary  to  some  opinions, 
capons  do  not  usually  exceed  the 
weights  attained  by  the  regular  males 
of  the  same  breed  or  strain.  Many 
people  sell  their  capons  from  24  to  30 
weeks  of  age,  depending  on  the  market. 
Your  best  market  is  to  retail  locally, 
but  you  may  have  to  educate  your 
customers  to  '  the  wonderful  meat 
quality  of  properly  finished  capons. 
This  year,  with  the  high  feed  prices, 
will  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  very 
satisfactory  one  for  capon  production. 


What  Breed  of  Chickens? 

I  have  a  few  chickens  of  a  breed  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  or  what  to  call 
them.  I  bought  them  with  a  lot  of  other 
breeds.  They  lay  a  blue  egg  and  are 
a  creamy  white  with  dull  red  streaks 
from  their  heads,  part  way  down  their 
backs,  with  rose  combs;  light  in  weight 
about  three  and  one-half  to  four 
pounds;  roosters  about  same  color, 
weight  about  five  pounds,  quite  long 
spurs  and  look  very  erect  and  game 
like.  Would  be  very  grateful  if  you 
could  give  me  some  information  about 
them.  b.  w. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  probable  from  your  de¬ 
scription  that  these  birds  are  what  are 
known  as  Arancamas,  &  breed  native 
to  South  America.  They  were  first  ob¬ 
served  about  1914,  and  were  later  im¬ 
ported  and  exhibited  at  the  World’s 
Poultry  Congress  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  1939. 

Goggles  for  Scrappy 
Rooster 

Could  you  let  me  know  about  how 
to  put  a  pair  of  goggles  on  a  rooster? 
We  have  one  in  our  coop  who  is  very 
vicious  with  anyone  going  in  for  eggs 
and  does  not  hesitate  in  fighting  us. 
He  is  a  good  breeding  bird,  and  we 
want  to  keep  him.  I  have  a  pair  of 
goggles  but  don’t  know  anything  about 
putting  them  on  him.  R,  T. 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

If  you  have  a  pair  of  goggles  for  a 
rooster,  you  should  also  have  a  cotter 
pin  to  hold  it  on.  Remove  this  pin  and 
set  the  goggles  on  the  beak  of  the  bird 
so  that  the  pin  can  be  pushed  through 
the  holes  in  the  goggles  and  the  nostrils 
of  the  male.  This  operation  is  simple, 
but  the  bird’s  head  will  need  to  be 
held  firmly  while  this  is  being  done. 


August  16,  1947 

Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  519 

COUNTRY  BOARD  ' 

WANTED:  Elderly  persons  to  board  and  ca-e  ,„7 
Florence  Revord,  Center  Berlin.  N.  Y.  *  Ior’ 

BOARDERS:  Farming  section;  western  ConneTiw' 

BOX  5548.  Rural  New-Yorker.  Connecticut. 

ENJOY  quiet  vacation  in  the  hills  of  PennsviT^TT 
Mrs.  Burt  Goodwin,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  5  ama’ 

viUa  Farm:  Make  your  reservations  now 
Fall,  most  beautiful  time  ot  the  year  in’ 
Catskills.  Quiet  and  restful,  all  modern  conveniences 
open  all  year,  good  food  and  excellent  beds  •  son 
Booklet  Telephone  Greenville  13F23.  Helen  Dices' 
Freehold.  N.  Y.  _  l=e!,> 

COUPLE  seek  board  and  lodgings  in  the  country' 

Permanent.  State  lowest  terms.  BOX  5553  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _  '  "ura‘ 

ACCOMMODATE  adult  boarders,  excellent  •  iJiran! 

country  home,  BOX  5575,  Rural  New-Yorker 

MIDDLEAGED  man  desires  board  in  country  DoTT* 
ware  County,  New  York  preferred.  Must  be  reason" 
able  and  permanent.  BOX  5585,  Rural  New-Ynrir”, 

NV,IAi;.E :'Y,la  board  infant,  child;  strict  confidence1 

BOX  dj90.  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FRUuTS  AND  FOODS  "  " 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb  can 

-  maPle  sug”  $5-  Bert  Prescott.  Essex  Junction.  Vt 
FROZEN:  Pitted  sour  cherries.  25  lbs.  fruit  5~ihT 
sugar  $6.75.  Strawberries,  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit  c 
lbs.  sugar  $12.50.  Red  raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit  6  ih« 
SUear  Black  raspberries.  24  lbs  fruit  6  p  ’ 

sugar  $12.50.  Sliced  pie  apples.  23  lbs  fruit  2 
lbs.  sugar  $4.75.  Blueberries  30  lbs.  syrup  pack  $9  75 
Peach  halves,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack  $4.75.  All  charges 
prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  money  order,  Thelm- 
Ott  Farms.  JSox  R,  Webster.  N,  Y. _  nelm 

AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey  contains  no  buck- 

wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey.  5  lbs  $9  sn. 
10  lbs.  $4,75  prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery.  Katonah  N  v’ 

NEW  crop  clover  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.35;  10  lbs.  $4  5(j 

postpaid  third  zone.  30  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B  Coble- 
sklll.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N,  Y.  _ 

SUMMER  delicacies :  Cooked  ready  to  slice 

Smithfield  hams,  8-16  pounds,  $1.75  lb.  Delicious 
smoked  turkeys,  10-16  pounds,  $1.50  lb.  Express  nre- 
pald.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Harvey’s  Inc  Bowia 
2,  Maryland. _  ’  10 

FRESH  frozen  fruits:  Select  quality,  strawberries" 

cherries,  prunes,  30  lb.  cans  by  express  for  can- 

"in®  your  freezer-  Write  for  quotations.  Wayne 
Fruit  Farms.  ^Sodus,  N.  Y. 

EXTRACTING  and  shipping  of  the  new  crop  of  clover 

honey  progresses  as  near  schedule  as  weather  per- 
mits.  One  case  of  six  5-lb.  palls  $12  by  express 
collect,  or  $12.89  by  parcel  post  prepaid  in  to  third 
New  York  La"rence  River  Valley  Apiaries.  Lisbon. 

HONEY,  clover  5  lb]  pails  $2.00  P.  p  E  <T 

Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa.  _  ’  ’ 

CB0Xrffh  Cv'fr,e-o  h0ney-  5  ,lbs-  *2-25  postpaid] 

b,  5-lb.  pails  $10.50  express  charges  collect.  L  F 
Dexter,  Fay  St.,  Fulton.  N.  Y. 

I’l’RE  maple  syrup  $6.50  gallon  F.O.B.  P  a’ 
Reynolds,  50  Maple  St..  Hudson  Fails’,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup:  Finest  quality  $6.00  per  gallon 
No.  2  quality  $5.00.  F.O.B.  Walter  J.  Robertson, 
Bloonmlle.  N,  Y. _ 

SMITH'S  Delicious  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.75  prepaid." 

Crawford  Smith,  R.  1,  Clayville,  N,  Y, _ 

HONEY  announcement:  Thanks  to  my  many  old  and 

*\®w  customers  for  your  business  this  past  season, 
ill  announce  prices  on  new  honey  crop  soon.  Will 
be  able  to  ship  promptly  this  year.  W.  S.  Gibson 
Box  581,  Bedford  Hills.  N,  Y.  _ 

HONEY:  Choice  quality  light  clover.  Direct  from  our 
own  apiaries  in  Northern  New  York.  One  case  of 
6  o-lb,  pails  $12.89  parcel  post  prepaid,  or  $12  by 
express  collect.  One  5-lb.  pail  $2.50  prepaid. 
Oswegatchie  River  Apiaries,  Box  143,  Heuvelton,  N,  Y, 

HONEY:  Delicious,  clover  5  lb.  pail  $2.25  postpaid 

third  zone,  Moreland’s  Berry  Farm,  Commack,  N.  Y. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS  _ 

ATTENTION  hay  consumers!  Order  your  field  baled 
hay  early  and  save  handling  expenses.  Inspection 
allowed  upon  delivery.  J.  W.  Christman,  B.  D  4, 
Fort  Plain,  N,  Y-  Tel,  47-282. 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  queens  $1.40  each,  nona 

C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N,  J, 

FOR  Sale:  No.  2  International  field  ensilage  har¬ 

vester,  brand  new.  Benj.  A.  McGuire,  P.  O.  Box 
329,  Toms  River,  N.  J, 

WANTED:  Hawkins  chick  starting  batteries.  State 

age,  condition  and  price.  BOX  5546,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^^ _ 

ONAN  electric  generator,  1,500  watt,  AC,  model 

OTC-1  complete  with  lamps,  sockets,  wire,  tools 
and  spare  parts,  brand  new,  sacrifice  $295.  J.  Fasone, 
1665  63rd  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR,  truck,  mower,  hayrake  for 
Zahel.  Yorktown  Heights.  N.  Y. 


sale. 


FOR  Sale:  Two  Kohler  electric  plants,  1,500  watts, 
115  volts  DC,  now  operating,  A.  G.  Belcher, 

Garrison,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  size  Case  pickup  baler,  motor,  rubber 
good  condition  B,  M,  Hough,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Three  box  stalls  between  11  and  12  feet 
square.  Fred  Berzon,  Westerleigh  Rd.,  Purchase. 
N.  Y.  Phone  Portchester  5-3414, _ _ 

1947  Standard  Twin  Walking  tractor;  Sears  kerosene 
refrigerator;  Dobbins  25  gallon  power  sprayer;  Sears 
four  burner  kerosene  stove;  two  Compax  Takedown 
bicycles,  C.  Erne,  Durham.  Conn. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Portable  one  man  Belsaw.  Florenco 

O'Brian.  Mountainside,  N.  Y. _ ___ 

YEAR  old  32  volt  Delco  plant,  •  oversize  Phileo 

batteries,  pump,  motor,  washing  machine  motor: 
reasonable.  R,  Matson,  Naples,  N.  Y, _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Used  chain  saw  any  condition;  also  en- 
8ilage  cutter,  BOX  5570,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

50  COLONIES  Italian  bees.  100  full  depth  supers. 

first  class  condition.  H.  Ehmler,  Hooslck  Falls, 

New  York.  


FIELD  stones  wanted,  medium  size  flat  stones,  for 
making  stone  wall  fence.  Need  about  load  of  two 
tons.  Write  price  for  stones,  including  delivery.  76 
Smith  St..  Lynbrook,  Long  Island. _ _ _ _ 

CORN  cutter  and  binder  wanted.  Tractor  drawn.  New 
or  used.  Schonberger  Farm,  Church  Road,  Mahopac, 
New  York. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Graverly  tractor  with  rotary  plow,  sickle 

mower  and  tool  holder  complete  with  cultivating 
steels,  slightly  used  $450.  Joseph  A.  Kaye,  190-11-111 
Drive,  St.  Albans  12,  New  York. 


TRY  OR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  met*- 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  aren  twj 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft.  Spongy,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fite  all  shoes.  Cushion* 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES,  Or.  Barron  say* :  “ Wonder' , 
tul  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleaeure.’’  Send  only  fl-™ 

I  for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  O.  0.  p«“* 

STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMAN.  30- DAY  TRIAL  OUARANj 
,  Money  back  If  no  blessed  r®»»W* * 
ORTHO  INC. 

W.  83rd  St,  Dept.  5JA,  New  York  City  24 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  S  »  * 
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Grange  News 

Four  members  of  Penna.  Grange,  with 
more  than  50  years  of  service  to  their 
rredit  were  honored  at  the  recent 
annual  banquet  meeting  of.  the  Butler 
Tnunty  Pomona  Grange  at  Unionville. 
They  are:  John  F.  Ricker,  Cabot;  L.  M. 
naiqlev.  Butler;  and  Parker  F.  Graham, 
Evans  City;  and  William  Raisley, 
Butler,  who  could  not  be  present  but 
received  his  citation  in  absentia.  Thir¬ 
teen  others,  all  of  whom  started  their 
Grange  membership  in  1922,  were  hon¬ 
ored  as  the  silver  anniversary  group. 
They  are  Miss  Lillian  Mickley,  Walter 
Beighey  and  Gilbert  Warner,  all  of 
Harmony;  Mrs.  Harold  Mickley,  Zelie- 
nople;  Mrs.  James  Preto,  Tarentum; 
Mrs  Walter  Macurdy,  Sarver;  Mrs.  Carl 
Roenigh,  Fred  Plaggemier,  Frank  Clark, 
and  Paul  Roenigh,  all  of  Cabot;  Mrs. 
r  H.  McDougall  and  John  T.  Connell, 
both  of  Butler,  and  Mrs.  John  Wimer, 
Slippery  Rock. 

Frank  Cooper,  Slippery  Rock,  was 
named  chairman  for  1948,  with  Rep. 
Harvey  Moore,  Butler,  and  John 
Negley,  B'utler  as  members  of  his 
committee.  Mr.  Moore,  county  Pomona 
master,  told  briefly  of  the  work  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Walker 
Shannon,  Hookstown,  Beaver  County, 
State  Grange  overseer,  in  the  principal 
address,  called  for  greater  understand¬ 
ing  and  sympathetic  handling  of  youth 
problems  to  the  end  that  the  whole 
public  wellbeing  be  improved. 

N.  M.  E. 


The  Automotive  Safety  Foundatipn  is 
again  cooperating  with  the  National 
Grange  in  offering  liberal  cash  awards 
to  subordinate  Granges  of  the  country 
which  carry  out  the  most  effective 
highway  programs  for  1947.  This  pro¬ 
ject  is  of  several  years’  standing  and 
this  year’s  prizes  aggregate  $350  in 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds.  In  previous  years 
much  interest  has  been  aroused  among 
Granges  in  this  project.  Winning 
Granges  must  show  that  the  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  contained  panel  discussion  or 
public  forums  on  county  road  building 
and  improvement;  secondary  road  ex¬ 
tension  and  problems  of  local  highway 
financing;  survey  of  highway  hazards 
in  the  Grange  community  and  practical 
methods  for  promoting  safety;  farm 
interests  in  primary  and  city  road  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Grange  program  will  also 
include  effective  preparation  for  meet¬ 
ing  traffic  problems  ahead,  including 
Grange  support  of  State  license  laws 
and  fair  enforcement  of  traffic  regu¬ 
lations  in  rural  areas.  In  addition  to 
these  cash  awards  to  Granges,  the 
lecturers  of  the  subordinate  units  which 
win  the  respective  prizes  will  person¬ 
ally  receive  an  equal  amount  in  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds.  Competition  each  year 
for  these  liberal  prizes  is  very  sharp, 
and  Granges  in  every  section  are  dis¬ 
playing  keen  interest. 


The  Eastern  States  Exposition,  giant 
of  the  East  Coast  fairs,  will  open  its 
gates  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  this  year 
for  the  first,  time  since  1941.  The 
management  promises  that  the  1947  Ex¬ 
position  will  hold  more  interest  for 
the  public  than  ever  before,  plus  many 
new  attractions.  Fair  dates  for  this 
year  are  September  14  to  20  inclusive, 
and  the  last  day,  which  falls  on  Satur-1 
day,  will  be  Grange  Day,  with  the 
Massachusetts  State  Grange  acting  as 
host.  The  large  Coliseum  has  been 
secured  for  the  Grange  Day  events,  and 
it  is  planned  to  serve  lunch  to  several 
hundred  visiting  Grangers,  at  long 
tables  to  be  placed  in  the  Coliseum. 
Nationally  known  speakers  will  be 
heard,  and  a  coast-to-coast  broadcast 
has  already  been  arranged. 


The  Westfield,  Mass.,  High  School 
auditorium  was  filled  nearly  to  capacity 
at  a  recent  meeting,  when  approxi¬ 
mately  700  Grangers  congregated  there 
to  observe  the  51st  birthday  of  the 
Westfield  Grange,  No.  20,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  Patrons  who  had  served 
the  Order  for  more  than  50  years.  The 
honored  members  were  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
Ellis  and  High  Priest  of  Demeter 
Charles  M.  Gardner,  both  members  of 
the  Westfield  Grange.  National  Grange 
Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer  of  Keene, 
New  Hampshire,  presented  Golden 
Sheaf  certificates  to  the  50 -year  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Gardner  was  also  presented 
with  a  purse  of  more  than  $1,500  which 
had  been  contributed  by  Granges  and 
friends  throughout  the  nation. 


How  the  Grange  in  Pennsylvania 
feels  relative  to  teachers’  salaries  and 
educational  efficiency  was  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  resolution  recently  passed 
by  one  of  the  large  Pomona  Granges 
of  the  Keystone  State,  Lancaster 
County,  No.  71.  This  vote  was  unani¬ 
mous  on  the  following  proposition: 
“Whereas  Grange  policy  has  always 
favored  improvements  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system;  therefore,  Lancaster 
County  Pomona  goes  on  record  as 
favoring  the  consolidation  moves  now 
being  made  in  our  county  and  we  also 
favor  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
our  public  school  teachers  so  that  they 
can  maintain  a  proper  living  standard 
in  the  face  of  rising  living  costs.”  d. 


Soybeans  for  Beef  Cattle 

Northeastern  farmers  are  now  raising 
a  considerable  amount  of  soybeans,  and 
quite  a  few  have  inquired  about  their 
value  as  a  feed  for  fattening  cattle.  Ex¬ 
perimental  tests  at  several  State  sta¬ 
tions  show  that,  when  fed  to  beef  calves 
having  an  average  initial  weight  of 
about  650  pounds,  as  a  high  protein 
feed  to  be  used  with  either  corn  or 
barley,  soybeans  were  about  the  same 
in  value  as  cottonseed  meal.  They  also 
compared  favorably  with  linseed  meal. 
The  average  daily  ration  used  con¬ 
sisted  of  grain,  10.5  pounds;  either  soy¬ 
beans  or  other  protein  supplement,  two 
pounds;  hay,  three  pounds;  and  corn 
silage,  18  pounds.  On  this  feed  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  of  the  calves  was  two  and 
one-quarter  pounds  per  head  daily.  The 
average  feed  requirement  for  each  100 
pounds  of  gain  was  grain,  470  pounds; 
protein  supplement,  85  pounds;  hay, 
130  pounds;  and  corn  silage,  770  pounds. 

Comparisons  of  soybean  oil  meal  with 
soybeans  at  different  stations  have 
demonstrated  that  soybean  oil  meal  is 
from  18  to  20  per  cent  more  efficient  in 
producing  gains  with  beef  calves  than 
are  whole  soybeans.  On  the  other  hand, 
tests  with  yearlings  and  older  cattle 
up  to  two  years  of  age  have  brought 
out  the  fact  that  soybeans  were  just 
as  efficient  in  producing  fattening  gains 
as  was  soybean  oil  meal.  On  farms 
where  soybeans  are  home  raised  and 
available,  especially  the  cull  beans,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  make  an 
economical  protein  supplement  to  use 
with  fattening  cattle.  There  is  not 
enough  difference  in  their  feeding  value 
to  pay  to  sell  the  beans  and  buy  the 
meal;  this  also  applies'  to  calves.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  beans  can  be  sold  at  a 
premium  price  for  seed,  it  would  be 
more  .profitable  to  sell  them  and  pur¬ 
chase  some  other  high  protein  feed, 
such  as  linseed  oil  meal. 


Electric  Bulb  Rating 

Please  let  me  know  how  many  hours 
a  25-watt  electric  bulb  will  burn  to  use 
15  kilowatts.  J.  g. 

A  25-watt  lamp  wil  use  15  kilo¬ 
watts  in  600  hours.  The  candle  power 
of  a  25-watt  lamp  will  depend  on  its 
efficiency  as  determined  by  type,  color, 
and  age. 


•A  sheep  shearing  school  was  recently  held  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.  Luther  Belden  (right)  of  North  Hatfield,  Hampshire  County,  is 
shown  instructing  17  year  old  Clifton  Mudge  of  Plymouth  County,  in  the  proper 

technique  of  shearing  a  sheep. 


Keeps  frozen  silage  off  walls — keeps 
top  silage  level— eliminates  spoilage 
—paid  for  itself  the  first  year" 

.  Says  EARL  KUBATZKE 


Red  Oak,  Illinois,  ©Wn- 
ors  of  Leach  Silo  Un¬ 
loaders  throughout  the 
dairy  states  report  sub- 

time^moie^Mlago 


AND  DOWN 
COMES  YOUR 

M tmm 


THE  Leach  Silo  Unloader  takes  over  one  of  the  worst  jobs  on 
the  dairy  farm  —  does  away  with  climbing  up  into  a  cold, 
damp  silo  and  hand-pitching  frozen  silage.  Your  silage  comes 
down  completely  broken  up,  ready  to  feed.  No  large  chunks 
to  thaw  out.  Everything  is  automatic.  It’s  wonderful  not  to 
have  to  climb  into  that  icy  “dungeon”  every  day  —  instead, 
just  push  a  button!  Mail  coupon  below  for  full  information. 


•  Set  the  hydraulic  winch  for  the 
amount  of  silage  you  want. 
Time  switch  starts  and  stops 
the  machine  automatically. 


Even  skimming  off  top  keeps 
silage  level  and  firm  —  elimi¬ 
nates  spoilage,  especially  in 
warm  weather. 


•  Thoroughly  tested  and  proven  ®  Satisfactory  performance  fully 
on  dairy  farms  for  more  than  guaranteed, 

three  years. 


Address 


LEACH  COMPANY,  4126  S.  Main  Street 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  describing  1 
the  Leach  Silo  Unloader! 

Name  . . . — - . -  J 
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WORM* 

your  Hock 
This  Easy  Way 


Mix  AVI-TON  in  the  Mash 
*  Removes  large  Round- 
worms  &  Cecal  Worms 
Contains  Phenothiaxln® 


Heavy  infestation  of  large  roundworms 
and  cecal  worms  in  your  flock  can  re¬ 
duce  egg  production,  cut  your  profits. 
Mixing  Avi-Ton  in  the  mash  is  the 
simple,  easy  and  economical  way  to  re¬ 
move  these  worms. 

Old  Reliable  Flock  Treatment 

Avi-Ton  contains  recognized  drugs, 
including  phenothiazine,  used  for  years 
by  thousands  of  poultry  raisers.  They 
praise  its  convenience,  its  safe,  efficient 
action.  Easy  on  the  birds.  Low  in  cost. 
Easily  mixed  in  wet  or  dry  mash. 

So  don’t  risk  the  loss  of  eggs  and  profits. 
Get  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Ton  at 
hatcheries,  drug  or  feed  stores. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


For  Individual 
Treatment 

Remove  large 
round  and  intes¬ 
tinal  capillaria 
worms  with 
Dr.  Salsbury’s 
ROTA-CAPS. 


•  FLOCK  TREATMENT  for  CHICKENS  and  TURKEYS 


PICKWICK 


Poultry  -  Pickers 
Scalding  Tanks 
Eviscerating  Tables 

ENABLE  YOU  TO  PROCESS 
POULTRY  EASIER,  FASTER  and 
MORE  PROFITABLY! 

If  you  want  to  pick  poultry  in  less  time, 
with  less  work,  and  at  bigger  net  profit, 
then  you  should  investigate  Pickwick 
Poultry  -  Processing 
Equipment.  Whether 
you  are  a  large  or 
small  processor,  there 
are  Pickwick  Models 
to  meet  your  parti¬ 
cular  need.  Please 
remember  .  .  .  Pick¬ 
wick  Pickers,  Tanks 
and  Tables  are  the 
recognized  leaders  for 
dependability  and 
efficiency  by  farm¬ 
ers,  butchers,  locker 
operators,  poultry- 
processors  and  pack¬ 
ers  .  .  .  everywhere! 

Write  at  once  for 
free  literature. 

tU  Pickwjrhc 

^^^^^OMPANY'  cel°sVr!SK' 

218  THIRD  STREET,  N.  E. 


FALL  AND  WINTER 
Turkey  Poults  Available 

Beginning  September  15th  and 
every  week.  Also  breeding 
ptock — Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
— White  Hollands  —  Bourbon 
Beds.  One  of  Michigan's  larg¬ 
est  breeding  farms.  Write: 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
Box  FPII6,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


LCr.UODIlK  SACKED  BY  Save  feed  and  flock 
PUnUNnj  replacement  costs  by 

rAOOff  housing  Cedarhurst  long 
1  *'•  term  layers.  (5  year 

records  up  to  1006  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right. 
Catalog  free.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 

RANGE  GROWN  PULLETS 

Parmenter  K.  I.  Beds  and  N.  H.  Beds  laying.  Cash 
in  on  high  egg  prices.  Also  White  Rocks.  Beady- 
to-lay.  April  and  May  B.  I.  Beds.  Circular  and  prices. 

LOVELL  GORDON  -  FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLOBUM  CLEAN 
BEDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Writ#  for  Partieulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Serviee. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellu*,  N.  Y. 

nvn  T  nmY-i  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 
Pf  II I  FTS  gamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
AULiIjLiIO  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshlres,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  MINORCA  PULLETS  Americas 
greatest  producers  larger  premium  white  eggs.  Litera¬ 
ture  free.  CHARLES  PAPE,  Churubusco,  Indiana.  ; 


In  July,  1945,  I  ordered  a  lawn  In  the .  mail  I  received  a  notice  of 
mower,  costing  $18.89,  from  the  Illinois  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  of  the 
State  Hatcheries,  Springfield,  Ill.  They  bankrupt  August  E.  Kessler,  formerly 
did  not  deliver  it,  but  kept  promising  partner  of  the  Searchlight  Book  Corn- 
immediate  delivery.  They  never  kept  pany.  This  meeting  was  held  July  31, 
a  promise.  Now  I  have  received  the  1947.  What  shall  we  do?  Many  did  not 
enclosed  plan  of  payment.  Can  I  turn  receive  notices  in  time  to  be  present, 
the  matter  over  to  the  Postal  Authori-  and,  in  many  cases,  the  distance  was 
ties?  It  seems  to  me  like  using  the  mails  too  great.  c.  H.  c. 

to  defraud.  c.  J.  l.  Connecticut 

Pennsylvania  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Kessler 

This  is  only  one  of  many  complaints,  died  and  the  business  was  closed  up. 
Money  was  sent  and  goods  were  Claims  were  to  be  sent  to  the  attorney, 
ordered;  delivery  was  repeatedly  prom-  Joseph  Spencer.  Now  the  Searchlight 
ised,  but  neither  deliveries  nor  re-  Book  Company  has  been  declared  bank- 
funds  were  made  to  our  complainants,  rupt  and  a  meeting  held  in  Yonkers, 
and,  in  many  cases,  no  answers  were  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  ipa- 
made  to  letters.  The  Hatcheries  are  now  jority  of  the  creditors  to  attend.  The 
proposing  a  plan  for  their  creditors,  notice  states  that,  under  the  Bank- 
They  state  their  main  business  was  a  ruptcy  Act,  claims  which  are  not  filed 
hatchery  and  hatchery  supplies.  They  within  six  months  after  the  first  date 
branched  out  into  a  mail  order  depart-  set  for  the  first  meeting  of  creditors 
ment,  and,  through  it,  became  seriously  may  not  be  allowed.  This  puts  the  time 
involved.  They  claim  they  could  not  limit  at  January  31,  1948.  Proof  of 
get  the  right  merchandise,  and  wei'fe  claim  must  be  filed  whether  or  not  the 
obliged  to  refund  more  than  $64,000  debt  due  the  creditors  is  included  in 
this  year  alone  and  $500,000  the  previ-  the  schedule  of  the  bankrupt.  Creditors 
ous_  year.  To  our  mind  it  was  poor  are  urged  to  avoid  giving  proxies  to 
business  to  continue  what  was  a  losing  unknown  persons  who  may  solicit  them, 
fight.  They  recently  called  a  meeting  Any  so  given  will  not  be  recognized 
of  their  creditors  and  a  plan  was  by  the  Referee.  The  Referee  in  Bank- 
worked  out.  The  proposal  is  for  a  ruptcy  is  Arthur  J.  Doran,  20  South 
twelve-month  program,  in  which  time  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  We  are  not 
it  is  hoped  to  pay  100  per  cent,  or  a  hopeful  of  a  satisfactory  settlement, 
substantial  percentage,  of  what  is  but  there  may  be  a  chance.  It  is,  there- 
owing.  If  they  are  forced  into  bank-  fore,  necessary  to  go  to  your  Notary 
ruptcy,  they  say  the  customers  will  Public  and  get  a  Proof  of  Claim,  fill 
lose  all.  They  promise  to  make  every  it  out  and  send  it  to  the  Referee.  At 
effort  to  work  out  the  plan  so  there  least  your  claim  is  on  file,  and,  if  there 
will  be  as  little  loss  as  possible.  It  is  are  enough  assets,  you  will  be  paid  or 
a  bad  state  of  affairs.  The  Post  Office  will  get  your  pro  rata  share  of  any 
Department  and  the  Federal  Trade  amount  on  hand. 

Commission  are  looking  into  the  matter. 

We  think  a  year  more  is  too  long  to  Will  you  please  look  up  F.  F.  &  F.  O. 
ask  customers  to  wait  who  have  al-  Shepardson,  Gladland  Gardens,  Plain- 
ready  waited  a  year.  We  feel  our  ville,  Mass.?  I  sent  $5.00  on  June  15 
readers  should  know  the  situation,  for  Glad  bulbs.  They  did  not  send 
Claims  may  be  entered  with  the  Post  them  nor  did  they  reply  to  my  in- 
Office  Department  if  the  creditor  de-  quiries.  It  is  too  late  to  plant  them 
sires  to  do  so. 


Qei  HEAVY- MEATED 
BROILERS  FAST! 


Buy  HUBBARD’S 
CROSS-BREDS 


fRU  CA1M0G 

write  today 


Hubbard’s  Cross -breds  live,  grow  fast, 
feather  fully,  develop  heavy  thighs  and  full 
breasts,  to  give  you  more  broiler  profits.' 

HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  12  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Can  you  help  in  locating  John  C. 
Wagner,  an  electrical  wholesaler,  for- 


now.  We  would  like  a  refund.  a.  b. 
New  York 

We  have  received  so  many  similar 
complaints  that  we  feel  our  readers 
merly  located  in  the  Mayro  Building,  must  have  the  record.  Shepardson  has 
Utica,  N.  Y.  We  sent  him  $121.46  for  not  replied  to  our  letters  and  readers 
light  fixtures  and  while  he  made  many  state  their  communications  were 
promises  to  ship  them  to  us  he  has  ignored  also.  Some  few  reported  re- 
not  done  so.  He  opened  an  office  in  ceiving  bulbs  but  they  were  small  and 
Buffalo,  but  later  advised  us  that  he  unsatisfactory.  We  fail  to  understand 
was  closing  it  and  would  devote  all  of  their  neglect  but  we  cannot  recommend 
his  time  to  the  Utica  location.  However,  them  under  the'  present  circumstances, 
registered  letters  to  him  are  returned  The  concern  is  said  to  be  honest  but 
stating  that  he  has  moved  and  left  no  very  slow  in  filling  orders  and  answer- 
address.  We  would  like  to  locate  Mr.  ing  letters. 

Wagner  and  hope  you  can  help  us  to 

collect  the  arqount.  f.  c.  d.  A  letter  sent  to  the  Leader  Mail 

New  York  Order  Company,  191  Canal  St.,  New 

Authorities  consulted  advised  us  that  York  came  back  marked  “Fraudulent.” 
Mr.  Wagner  had  made  a  practice  of  I  had  sent  them  orders  for  a  long  time 
taking  orders  and  not  filling  them  and  for  used  dresses  and  had  been  satisfied, 
warrants  had  been  issued  for  his  arrest.  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason?  Have  they 
At  one  time  he  was  convicted  on  stopped  all  such  concerns?  s.  c.  v. 
criminal  charges.  At  present  it  has  New  York 

been  impossible  to  locate  him,  but  if  The  Post  Office  Department  advise 
any  of  our  readers  have  information  as  that  their  investigation  disclosed  that 
to  his  present  location  we  would  be  the  concern  was  being  operated  for 
glad  to  have  it.  The  record  is  not  very  fraudulent  purposes  and  the  mail 

promising.  addressed  to  the  firm  was  returned  to 

the  senders  marked  “fraudulent.”  Any 
You  will  recall  that  I  asked  you  concern  that  conducts  business  honor- 
about  the  Dog  Shoppe  at  Pittsburgh,  ably  will  have  the  privilege  of  the  mails. 
P'enna.,  to  whom  I  returned  pups  that 

were  not  according  to  order  and  I  had  Because  of  great  interest  in  the  in- 
not  received  a  refund,  or  any  word  dustry,  and  many  inquiries  from  those 
from  them.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  who  have  a  desire  to  go  into  the  rabbit 
a  settlement,  or  reply  from  them?  business,  we  are  passing  on  some 
Pennsylvania  e.  g.  b.  further  advice  from  a  competent  breed- 

We  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  er  and  member  of  a  rabbit  association, 
reply  or  adjustment  from  F.  R.  He  states  that  most  of  the  breeders  are 
Reynolds,  who  operated  the  Dog  trying  to  build  up  an  honest,  legitimate 
Shoppe  in  Pittsburgh.  We  are  advised  business  and  beginners  should  get  ad- 
that  there  are  still  a  great  many  com-  vice  from  responsible  breeders  before 
plaints  against  the  Dog  Shoppe  and  no  buying.  All  persons  who  plan  to  go 
attempt  is  made  by  the  proprietor  to  into  the  rabbit  business  would  do  well 
adjust  complaints.  There  has  been  to  find  out  if  there  is  a  Rabbit  Asso- 
considerable  trouble  in  the  county  be-  ciation  near  their  locality  and  get  in 
cause  of  his  methods  of  doing  business  touch  with  the  officers  of  same.  They 

and  we  repeat  our  warning  to  our  will  gladly  advise  how  and  what  to  buy 

readers.  From  the  report  they  cannot  and  when.  Beginners  can  visit  nearby 

expect  satisfaction  in  any  transaction  breeders  and  benefit  by  their  experi- 

with  this  concern.  ence  and  thus  save  disappointment  in 

many  cases,  and  money  too.  Another 
On  a  charge  of  violation  of  the  advice  is  to  go  slow;  buy  a  pair  or  a 

Federal  Seed  Act,  David  S.  Wright,  quartet  and  learn  how  to  handle  them 

seed  dealer  and  owner  of  the  Lake  before  branching  out  into  an  expensive 
Shore  Seed  Company,  was  fined  $750  set-up. 
each  on  two  counts.  Wright  delivered, 

through  interstate  commerce,  seeds  You  referred  recently  to  irregular 
which  were  deficient  in  certain  proper-  subscription  agents  and  I  want  to  tell 
ties  which  had  been  established  by  you  of  my  experience.  A  young  fellow 
Federal  law.  It  was  stated  that  seeds  said  he  was  selling  magazines  to  get  a 
delivered  out  of  the  State  did  not  $5.00  prize.  The  money  collected  would 
have  sufficient  germination.  In  1942  go  toward  a  tuition  in  a  school  on  a 
Mr.  Wright  was  fined  $500  on  the  same  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  He  said  he  had  been 
charge;  early  in  1945  he  was  again  in  the  Navy.  I  ordered  “Open  Road  for 
fined  $500  for  the  same  violation;  and  Boys.”  I  would  like  to  help  our  soldier 
later  in  1945  a  fine  of  $1,000  was  placed  boys  but  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  five 

against  him.  In  the  present  case  he  dollars.  p.  s. 

pleaded  guilty.  We  are  using  subscription  agents  our- 

_  .  ,,  ,  ,,  ,  .  _  .  selves  and  we  know  they  are  responsi- 

Uuring  the  latter  part  of  February  ble  and  honest.  They  carry  credentials 
we  had  our  little  girls  picture  taken  and  are  glad  to  show  them.  Other  publi- 
at  the  Coronet  Studios.  Upon  receipt  cations  and  agencies  do  the  same.  But 

of  the  proofs  an  order  for  three  photo-  when  anyone  comes  with  a  story  like 

graphs  was  given  together  with  $3.95  the  above,  be  sure  to  get  his  credentials, 
to  pay  for  same.  We  have  never  re-  The  government  is  paying  for  the  edu- 
ceived  the  pictures  and  all  our  letters  cation  of  its  veterans  and  a  certain 
are  unanswered.  We  would  like  the  amount  is  given  for  living  expenses 
photographs  or  a  refund  of  our  money,  while  in  school.  If  the  boys  expect  to 
Maryland  mrs.  g.  r.  k.  get  the  education  they  could  do  little 

Letters  to  the  Coronet  Studios  are  soliciting  work.  Buy  the  magazines  you 
returned  “unclaimed”  and  the  money  want  and  help  those  who  are  legiti- 
is  evidently  lost.  The  record  has  been  mately  selling  subscriptions,  but  ques- 
sent  to  the  authorities  for  investigation,  tion  stories  such  as  the  above. 


For  Lice  and 
Feather  Mites 

BARKER’S 


TUC  U  S  ‘AT  Off. 


POULTRY  LICE  LIQUID 
FOR  ROOSTS 


CAPONS 


4  to  5  Weeks  Old 

Heavy  Breeds.  Order  from 
this  ad.  Under  100  add  10c 
per  bird.  Minimum  order  25. 

THE  FARMER’S  OUTLET 

P.  0.  BOX  124, 
Huntington  Station.  N.  Y. 


PER 

100 


^^e^Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

bfull°of  spizzerinktum 


Trade-Name  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

RAILIN'  TO  GROW! 

'Get  off  to  a  fast  start  in  the  race 
for  fall  and  winter  profits  —  buy 
SPIZZERINKTUM  chicks  now.  They're 
"rarin’  to  grow”.  .  .and  your  profits 

- Will  grow,  tool  Write  today  for 

literature  and  prices. 

New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air,  Express  and  Parcel  Post 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Ine.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


TOLM  AN ’SplTSouth  ROCKS 
BABY  CHICKS  $15  per  100 

...  “spECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS” 

Ail  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
BOCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil- 
©rs,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize— One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

dept.  F . ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

OHLS  BIG- VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  -  SEX -LINKS 

AU  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big 
egg  production.  Wo  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Summer  delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

8,000  Wh.  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H.  Beds  &  Sex-Links. 
April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  far  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 

liivo  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883.  v 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES 


Prompt  xeturns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’It  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion  ’  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


wftMEN.  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids-  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance, 
aimerintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

HELP  wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 

single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 

Pure  Bred  Guernseys. _ _ _ . 

HELP  Wanted:  Farm  manager  on  farm  and  nursery. 

\Vife  to  run  stand.  Good  pay,  good  home.  Must 
have  exceptional  references.  Also  farm  workers,  hous¬ 
ing  facilities.  BOX  5369,  Kural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  One  good  farm  specialty  salesman  over  50. 

Hoof  cement,  active  market,  direct-consumer.  Must 
be  reliable,  industrious  producer.  BOX  1766,  Dept.  A, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  _ _ _ . 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

Good  room  and  board.  Wages  $165  per  month, 
fentral  New  Jersey.  BOX  5453,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Married  man,  steady,  reliable,  sober. 

Dairy  and  general  farm.  Modern  machinery.  Good 

wages  6-room  house,  all  improvements  on  macadam 
road.'’  Hunterdon '  County,  New  Jersey.  BOX  5455. 

Bural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ . 

WANTED:  Nurses,  general  staff,  40  hour  week,  eight 
hour  day,  rotating  day,  evening  and  night  duty  plus 
straight  time  for  optional  overtime.  Salary  $207.50 
month,  plus  laundering  of  uniforms  and  meals  -  on 
duty  $58  50  deducted  for  complete  maintenance;  $20 
month  additional  for  T.  B.,  psychiatric  and  contagion 
duty-  $150  yearly  increments;  liberal  sick  leave, 
vacation,  pension  plan.  Pleasant  Westchester  County 
suburban  rural  environment;  easily  accessible  New 

York  City.  Write  or  telephone  Director  of  Nursing, 
Grasslands  Hospital.  Valhalla,  N.  Y.  Elmsford  6-8500. 

WANTED:  Experienced  farm  hand,  single,  good  ma¬ 

chine  and  hand  milker;  wages  $100  to  $125  per 
month.  BOX  5516,  Kural  New-Yorker. _ . 

WANTED:  Young  married  herdsman,  capable  of 

managing  a  purebred  Guernsey  herd  now  on  farm 
lines  Northern  New  Jersey.  Modern  house,  usual 
privileges.  BOX  5521,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HEAD  gardener  for  complete  charge  of  greenhouse, 

lawns  and  gardens.  Modern  -house  and  usual 
privileges.  Good  wages,  permanent.  Location  100  miles 
north  of  New  York  City  in  New  York  State  Available 
October  1st.  BOX  5532,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Seed  corn  salesman  to  call  on  feed  mills 

in  New  York  and  New  England  States.  Selling 
"America’s  choice  seed  corn.”  Applicant  must  have 
at  least  high  school  education  and  experience  in  agri¬ 
cultural  work.  Agricultural  school  graduates  will  be 
given  preference.  Applicants  must  have  car  and 
be  free  to  travel.  Give  full  details  about  yourself  in 
first  letter  and  be  sure  to  include  ample  reference 
about  yourself.  Salary  and  commission.  Beal  position 
for  right  man.  Write  Krizer  Hybrids,  care  Carlton 
Seed  Company,  Porter’s  Sideling,  Pa. _ , 

SINGLE  working  foreman  for  institution  farming 

In  Massachusetts.  Must  be  sober,  industrious,  and 
have  full  knowledge  of  all  farm  machinery,  crops,  and 
animals.  BOX  5542,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPEBXENCED  married  man  for  general  farm  work. 

Start  at  $150,  modern  house,  chickens,  eggs  and 
milk.  Bapid  advancement.  Phone  Sugan  2146.  A. 
Coan,  Doyiestown,  Boute  2.  Pa. 


EXPEBIENCED  herdsman  wanted,  single,  for  pure- 
bred  Holstein  herd.  BOX  5547,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

MEN:  Two,  experienced  transplanting  trees,  care  of 

lawns,  year  round  if  handy.  Pine  Hill  Lodge, 
Mt,  Freedom,  N.  J.  _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPEB  that  can  cook,  no  laundry,  one  in 

family.  Mrs.  William  Hamlin,  34  Dungan  St., 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _  ■ 

WANTED:  Married  poultryman,  take  charge  broiler 
farm,  10,000  capacity;  good  place,  near  town. 
Write  James  V.  Spezial,  B.  1,  Millville,  N.  J. 

DAIBY  farmer,  couple  or  small  family,  neat  and 

clean  character.  $150  per  month.  Board  help  $1- 
per  week.  BOX  5557,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ . 

POULTRYMAN,  single  or  married,  small  family,  neat 

and  good  character.  Single  $110  and  board.  Married 
$150  per  month.  BOX  5558,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

FABMEB  for  mechanized  hog  and  dairy  farm.  Must 

be  good  machinery  man.  Salary  or  profit  sharing 
arrangement.  New  seven  room  house  with  oil  burner 
and  electricty.  Excellent  position  for  responsible  man. 
Harry  Zitreen,  Stephentown,  N.  Y.  Phone  118F6, 

WANTED  for  general  work  in  a  doctors  home  in 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  young  girl  or  woman;  must  be 
reliable  and  have  references.  BOX  5562,  Burai  New- 
Yorker. 


MEDICAL  assistant  and  medical  laboratory  technician 

for  physician's  office  in  metropolitan  area  of  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  8  hour  5  day  week;  excellent  salary; 
references  required.  BOX  5560,  Bural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Single  man.  Dairy  herd  experience.  Work 

in  dairy  barn.  Agricultural  college,  25  miles  north 
of  Philadelphia.  Boom,  board,  wages.  Permanent. 
Excellent  opportunity.  P.  O.  Box  551-D,  Doyiestown, 
Penna.  


WANTED:  Have  a  300  acre  commercial  Guernsey 
dairy  farm,  up  to  date  in  every  way,  in  Ulster 
County.  Am  looking  for  a  working  manager  capable 
of  taking  complete  charge.  He  must  understand 
cows ;  growing  crops  and  handling  men.  Best  of 
references  required.  BOX  5555,  Bural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED;  A  groom  to  take  care  of  small  stable  in 

country.  BOX  5572,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

BLACKSMITH,  able  to  shoe  horses.  Kings  Park 

_ State  Hospital,  Kings  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

POULTBY  farm  help,  middleaged,  single,  sober, 

handy;  $70,  good  room,  board.  Kenwood  Farm, 
Box  325,  B.  F.  D.  4,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  experienced,  married;  modern 

farm,  6,000  layers;  $200  monthly,  apartment.  BOX 
5587,  Bural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOU8BWOBKER:  Private  room,  6  day  week;  New 

York  suburbs,  Bendix,  two  school  children,  16 
month  child;  $110.  Mrs.  Blank,  Box  25,  Otisville, 
New  York. _ 

HOUSEPARENTS :  Single  woman  for  cottage  of  eight 

teen-age  boys.  Couple  for  cottage  of  10  teen-age 
girls.  Man  to  have  other  responsibilities.  Year  round 
farm  school  near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Re- 
public,  175  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York. _ 

COUPLE:  Competent,  complete  charge  small  non¬ 

commercial  Connecticut  farm.  Cattle,  poultry,  home 
gardens.  Wife  part  time  housework,  cook  and  serve. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  efficient  couple  without 
children.  Modernized  cottage,  utilities  provided. 
Immediate.  State  experience,  references  and  salary. 
Reply  BOX  5576,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

POULTRYMAN :  College  graduate  to  take  charge  of 

department,  production  and  teach.  State  experience. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Agricultural  College,  Phila¬ 
delphia  area.  BOX  551-P,  Doyiestown,  Pa. _ 

COUPLE  for  apple  farm,  nursery,  3%  miles  from 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  not  needed  before  the 

middle  of  September.  Man  strong  for  outside  work; 
woman  clean,  healthy  for  inside,  plain  cook,  house- 
worker.  We  are  small  family,  plain,  substantial  people 
j»hd  give  kind  treatment.  Booms  same  house  and 

board  furnished;  prevailing  wages  paid  promptly.  De¬ 
scribe  selves  fully,  height,  weight,  color,  experiences 
and  approximate  ages  and  wages  expected,  snapshot 
or  plain  photo  sent  will  be  returned  promptly.  Please 
answer  at  once  even  if  occupied  at  present.  Mrs. 
IT  g.  Park,  Park  Lane,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
"ANTED:  Working  farm  manager.  Registered  Hol¬ 

beins.  BOX  5589,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MALE  Instruction:  Men,  18-35  years,  high  school 
graduates  interested  in  B.  N.  training,  health 
field,  recreation  and  sports.  Approved  school.  Board, 
room,  laundry  and  cash  allowance  provided.  Write 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  School  of  Nursing  for  Men, 
4401  Market  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Experienced  farmer  for  dairy  farm,  western 
Connecticut.  Must  be  interested  operation  modern 
machinery,  agricultural  practices,  soil  conservation; 
modern  4-room  house.  BOX  5588,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farmer,  with  help,  to  operate  Grade  A,  60 
cow,  200  acre  farm  on  profit  sharing  basis.  BOX 
5594,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

MARRIED  man  for  work  on  poultry  farm;  must  be 
sober  and  reliable.  Salary  $125  per  month  and 
separate  house.  Write  fully.  Mason  Poultry  Farm, 
Milltown,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Woman  to  care  for  child  of  business 
couple.  Suburban  community.  Light  housework. 
Board  and  room  provided.  Call  MOhawk  4-8700,  Ext. 
17  or  66. 

DAIRYMAN  for  farm  pasteurizing  and  bottling 
plant;  neat  and  good  character;  $42  per  week. 
BOX  5596,  Rural  New-Yorker.  . 

WANTED:  Man,  boy  or  girl  to  work  on  general  dairy 
farm.-  Bussell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS  please  note:  Complete  farm  organization 
wanted  of  competent,  sober,  reliable,  men.  Working 
farm  foreman,  herdsman,  barn  men,  mechanic,  several 
tractor  men.  Good  steady  jobs,  modern  homes  supplied, 
electricity,  fuel  free.  Write  in  detail  age,  experience, 
size  of  family,  salary  expected.  BOX  5598,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN :  Middleaged,  assistant  foreman,  200  acre  apple 
orchard;  New  Jersey,  close  to  Philadelphia.  House, 
steady  salary.  Must  state  experience  and  reference. 
Good  job  right  man.  BOX  5599,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

TEST  cow  milker:  Attractive  home  for  married  man 
with  good  pay.  Write  Maynard  Grindle,  Manager, 
Cliarlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife  to  act  as  house  father  and 
mother  to  group  of  boys  at  Ivis-Lyn  Industrial 
School.  Excellent  character,  no  liquor  or  tobacco, 
preferably  with  farm  experience.  Write  Clarence  E. 
Horton,  Supt.,  Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for 
Boys.  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 

COUPLE:  Over  35  years  of  age;  woman,  cook;  man 
attend  lawn,  garden,  etc.  or  couple  sisters,  mother 
and  daughter  or  friends  cook  and  general  houseworker 
for  two  middleaged  adults;  eastern  Connecticut.  Perma¬ 
nent.  All  electric  appliances.  Private,  modern  living 
quart  era.  State  full  particulars  and  salary  wanted. 
BOX  o602,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

BUSINESS  man,  42,  married,  desires  locate  in  rural 
or  small  town  area.  Seeks  position  any  typo  busi¬ 
ness.  Accustomed  responsibility,  management.  Finest 
references.  Will  welcome  all  offers.  BOX  5545,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman  wants  work  on  small,  modern  poultry 
farm  or  with  birds  on  general  farm.  BOX  5549, 
Bural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Position,  working  farm  manager,  fruit  or 
general,  knowledge  all  farming  operations,  machinery, 
marketing;  married,  age  40.  BOX  5,551.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER,  Swiss,  25,  at  present  in  Panama,  versed 
in  all  types  of  farm  work,  wishes  job  as  milker, 
tractorist,  herdsman  or  general  farm  work.  BOX  5556, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted:  American  gentleman,  52,  de¬ 
sires  real  home  on  small  place  for  balance  of  life, 
prefer  real  country;  expert  on  care  of  fine  cows, 
chickens,  or  garden.  Well  educated,  clean,  sober  and 
refined.  Lover  of  music,  books  and  flowers.  Available 
Oct.  1st;  no  dairy  farms.  A.  Smith,  B.  D.  2, 

Baldwinsvilie,*  N*  Y. 

SITUATIONS  Wanted:  As  herdsman  or  manager  of 
modern  purebred  dairy  herd,  medium  size  or  ex¬ 
panding.  I  am  agricultural  school  graduate  with  five 
years  all  round  practical  experience  in  progressive 
Jersey  methods.  Able  to  handle  all  breeding  and 
management  problems.  Excellent  references.  Married, 
young,  ambitious.  New  England  or  Eastern  States  pre¬ 
ferred.  BOX  5559,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Position  by  experienced  beef  cattle  herds¬ 
man;  available  at  once.  BOX  5561,  Kural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Part  time  position  for  retiring  instructor 
of  handicrafts.  Boxholder  323,  Mayview,  Penna. 

GRADUATE  of  refrigeration  school,  desires  position 
as  refrigeration  mechanic’s  helper.  Single,  age  32. 
Go  anywhere.  BOX  5566,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  and  wife  with  boy  13,  desire  position  on 
country  estate;  excellent  cook,  housekeeper.  Full 
maintenance  desired.  Finley,  General  Delivery, 
Hammondsport.  N.  Y. 

GOOD  plumber,  full  complement  of  tools,  wants  work 
in  country  community  or  camp.  BOX  5569,  Bural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  -  Manager,  experienced  incubation, 

chicks,  laying  stock,  position  with  future.  Wife 
remaining  in  city  at  present.  George  Washington 
Bridge  preferred.  Salary  and  shares.  Particulars. 
Seymour  S.  Sehoen,  247  Wadsworth  Ave.,  New  York 
33,  N.  Y.  Wadsworth  7-5991. 

FARM  manager,  experienced,  all  branches  of  farm, 
dairy;  married,  one  child,  age  36.  Good  housing 
essential.  Prefer  modern  equipped  dairy,  general  farm. 
BOX  5571.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  middleaged  man.  private  estate;  grounds, 
gardens,  chores,  etc.  BOX  5578,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  or  herd  manager.  Married, 
43  years  old,  small  family;  25  years  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  dairy  herd  management. 
Graham  School  training;  excellent  references.  BOX 
5579,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

BOY  14,  well  behaved  wishes  home  on  farm  in  ex¬ 
change  for  hard  work  after  high  school  hours. 
Ambition  is  to  become  farmer.  Best  references.  Write 
to  John  Rivira,  591  3rd  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

BOY,  trustworthy,  who  would  like  to  live  in  Florida, 
attend  school  and  make  himself  useful  about  a 
private  home.  Write  fully.  BOX  5580,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SALESMAN  wants  position,  age  34;  central  New  York 
State  area  or  interested  good  dealer  proposition  for 
this  territory.  BOX  5581,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  all  branches;  lifetime  practical, 
scientific  experience  on  large  profitable  commercial 
farms,  seeks  proposition.  BOX  5582,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

VETERAN,  Catholic,  young,  married,  one  child. 
Harvard,  Navy  flier.  Desires  work  on  private  country 
estate.  Light  farm  work,  garden,  lawns,  handy  man, 
nursery,  orchard,  poultry,  livestock.  License,  Car,  truck. 
Sincere,  intelligent,  reliable,  hard  working,  experi¬ 
enced.  References.  Good  man  for  the  right  job.  En¬ 
vironment  more  important  than  wages.  B.  S.  B. 
Darlington,  Pomona  Hill,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

RARE  opportunity  offered:  Farm  or  party  contact, 
raise  grade  hogs,  will  establish  mail  order  business 
of  processed  pork  by-product,  quality,  high  grade 

imported  style,  shipped  from  the  farm,  mail  order 

system.  Start  small  scale,  expand  in  unlimited  possi¬ 
bilities.  Lifetime  working  in  culinary  and  allied 

trades  has  proved  facts  of  vision  success,  which  can 
and  will  be  demonstratetd  to  convince.  Serious  con¬ 

tact  only  invited  by  Dutch  American  for  further  de¬ 
tails.  Season  October-April.  BOX  5583,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 

AMERICAN  Jewish  young  man  29  wants  job  on  farm. 
BOX  5586,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

MOTHER  and  son  want  permanent  position  on  farm 
or  estate  as  caretakers.  Mother  as  housekeeper,  son 
as  handyman.  Must  have  own  living  quarters.  Good 
reference.  BOX  5584.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORK  on  dairy  farm  with  four  room  cottage  for 
mother  and  12  year  old  brother.  Am  18,  no  ex¬ 
perience  but  very  anxious  to  learn.  Arthur  Anspacher, 
15  Searing  St.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

HORSESHOER:  Reliable,  sober,  to  work  on  breeding 
farm  or  something  similar.  Write  BOX  5541, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  herdsman  desires  position  caring  for 
small,  registered  Guernsey  herd;  house  necessary. 
Have  references.  BOX  5601,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultry  man  and  wife,  willing  to 
work  and  manage  layer  or  broiler  farm,  seek 
position,  adequate  renumeration,  separate  house.  Write 
BOX  5595,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  married,  experienced  maintenance,  able 
full  charge.  BOX  5592,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  farm  manager  and  herdsman, 
life  experience  in  purebred  dairy,  and  Herefords, 
all  phases  of  farming,  records,  registration,  etc. 
Married,  43.  Present  owner  died,  farm  dispersed.  K. 
Bersel,  Hop  Creek  Farms,  Holmdel,  N.  J.  Phone: 
Holmdel  9-607X. 


POSITION  wanted:  Girl,  19,  anxious  to  learn  dairy¬ 
ing,  desires  position  on  dairy  farm.  57  Charles  St., 
Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

WEST’S  1947  catalogue.  Over  1000  farm  and  business 
bargains;  free  cop/,  write  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Inc., 
QE-16,  Pittsburgh  17,  Penna. 

MAINE  farms:  Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency,  65  Patterson  St., 
Augusta,  Maine. 

WANTED  to  buy,  a  few  acres  of  land,  Westchester 
County  preferable,  or  not  over  60  miles  from  New 
York  City.  John  Scheuermann,  454  Van  Buren  St., 
Brooklyn  21,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  265  acre  Delaware  County  dairy  farm,  100 
acres  tillable.  Big  bam  for  70  head,  milk  house, 
garage,  silo,  8-room  house,  lights,  bath,  newly  papered 
and  shingled.  27  cows,  two  horses,  tractor,  milking 
machine,  all  farm  machinery;  $17,500.  New  catalogue. 
Square  Deal  Farm  Agency,  143  Main  St.,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Blueberry  land,  one  to  100  acres,  300,000 
certified  blueberry  plants,  15  varieties,  one  to  four 
years  old.  Cedar  log  cabin  poles,  posts  and  rails. 
Building  lots  near  Browns  Mills  Mirror  Lake,  also 
lots  facing  U.  S.  Route  No.  40.  Abram  Brown, 
Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 

FARMS,  stock  ranches,  $2,500-$75,000.  Homes,  busi¬ 
nesses.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (27th 
Year)  Cobleskill,  "Eastern”  New  York. 

SMALL  farm  plots:  Poultry  or  gardening,  50x410  feet, 
$175.  Easy  monthly  terms.  Also  larger  acreage;  near 
town,  lake,  river.  Safranek,  Vineland,  "N.  J. 

FARMS:  All  kinds  and  sizes  in  Champlain  Valley. 

Write  for  list.  L.  Judson  Morhouse,  Broker, 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  in  the  Pocono  Mountain  foot¬ 
hills,  eight  miles  from  Stroudsburg  and  90  miles 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  18  acre  farm  with 
nearly  quarter  mile  of  large  trout  stream.  On  good 
R.  F.  D.  public  road  near  Route  No.  611.  Seven 
room  house  with  electricity  and  water.  Bank  barn 
36x60  feet.  Three  car  garage.  Poultry  house.  Grainary. 
Shed.  Old  apple  orchard.  Black  walnuts  and  hickory 
nuts.  Ideal  poultry,  fruit  and  berry  farm,  or  country 
home  or  camp  property.  Annual  taxes  $28.  Price 
$5,900.  Terms  can  be  bad.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H. 
Learn,  Realtor,  opposite  Post  Office,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Penna. 

DAIRY  farm  with  stock  and  equipment.  Located  in 
Northeast  Pennsylvania,  in  area  of  approximately  75,000 
population.  Consists  of  204  acres  of  good  land,  two 
houses,  two  barns,  silo,  good  water  supply,  all  modern 
equipment,  and  growing  crops.  Herd  of  30  registered 
Guernsey  cattle.  For  additional  information  write  to 
P.  O.  Box  No.  166,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

DAIRY  farm:  70  acres,  river  bottom,  very  productive, 
new  barn  about  60x100.  All  modern  equipment,  about 
40  head  stock;  two  new  silos,  good  house,  near  school, 
on  cement  road;  in  McKean  County,  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Price  $23,000.  Harry  Smith,  Eldred,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  Sawmill,  plainers  and  edger;  3%  acres 
and  buildings,  tools  and  machinery.  Vander  Stad 
Bros.  Paradise  Road,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Acreage,  fertile  level  tillable  loam  and 
woodlot;  near  village,  or  with  or  without  buildings. 
BOX  5531,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OLD  house,  five  rooms,  electricity,  shower,  garage,  two 
acres,  macadam  highway;  $4,500.  O.  S.  Jansen, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. 

FARM  and  woodland:  70  acres,  eight  under  culti¬ 
vation,  large  trees,  good  soil,  long  road  frontage, 
three  miles  Manorville  Station;  price  $5,000. 
Palmer,  Box  55,  owner,  Manorville,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  2%  story,  13  room  frame  building  with 
large  store,  bath,  gas,  electricity,  telephone,  suit¬ 
able  combined  grocer,  butcher,  rural  route  or  two 
family  or  rooming;  good  commuting,  immediate  occu¬ 
pancy  at  Manorville  Station,  Box  55,  owner.  Price 
$5,000;  Manorville,  N.  Y. 

131  ACRE  farm  in  the  heart  of  the  cash  crop  and 
dairy  section,  80  acres  tillable.  Good  seven  room 
dwelling,  electricity  and  fine  water.  Modern  set  of 
barn  bulidings.  18  fine  milking  cows,  bull,  two 
horses,  eight  young  cattle  and  700  white  Leghorn 
chickens.  Milk  check  average  $400.  Egg  check  aver¬ 
age  $300  per  month.  A  fine  set  of  tools  new  tractor 
on  rubber  with  plows,  cultivator,  electric  milk  cooler 
and  milk  machine;  most  every  tool  to  operate  with 
ease.  Sickness  forces  sale.  $11,000  takes  everything. 
Down  deposit  $5,000  balance  very  easy.  Village  farm: 
55  acres,  27  acres  of  alfalfa  meadows,  seven  room 
dwelling  with  electricity,  fine  water,  40x90  modorn 
barn,  20  ties  with  water  cups,  silo,  two  horse  stalls, 
five  box  stalls, '  portion  of  barn  easily  converted  for 
poultry;  16  fine  milking  cows,  six  young  stock,  two 
horses;  good  set  of  horse  drawn  tools.  Other  business 
forces  sale.  $8,500  takes  everything;  must  have  $4,000 
to  pay  down.  For  more  information  on  these  proper¬ 
ties  call,  write  or  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate 
Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y, 
Phone  586 -J. 

TOURIST  camp,  bungalow  with  two  bedrooms  and 
bath,  cabins  with  showers,  some  for  occupancy  all 
Winter.  Plenty  of  ground  for  expansion.  Doing  a 
good  business.  Price  $11,000.  R.  S.  Stretch,  Ocean 
City,  N.  J. 

FARM  for  sale:  52  acres,  five  acres  woods;  six  room 
house,  two  bams,  two  chicken  houses,  one  brooder 
house,  granary,  corn  crib,  garage,  bathroom,  electricity, 
mail,  school  bus  route,  garden  in;  six  miles  from 
Central  Square,  Route  2.  Elmo  Shipman. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. :  For  rent  dairy,  poultry  farm 
with  retail  routes;  good  opportunity.  BOX  5544, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm,  10  acres,  650  capacity,  four  room 
house,  bam,  miscellaneous  buildings,  deep  well,  fruit 
trees,  shade  trees,  beautiful  location.  Price  $4,500. 
Information  Hans  Moltzen,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy:  20  to  50  acre  farm,  good  land, 
modern  buildings;  $2,000  to  $4,000,  pay  $1,000 
down.  BOX  5550,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED,  Northern  New  Jersey  small  and  large 
farms;  country  homes;  campsites,  etc.  Sales  special¬ 
ists  in  Sussex,  Warren,  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties. 
Write  II.  L.  Staehlin,  Farm  Agency,  620  Madison 
Ave.,  Paterson,  4,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  15  acre  farm  situated  on  hill.  Dry-early 
land.  Within  %  mile  of  school  and  church.  House 
has  four  rooms  finished,  second  floor  unfinished; 
artesian  well,  living  water.  Bam,  three  head  of 
cattle,  horse,  15  tons  early  cut  hay,  farming  tools,  20 
cords  wood.  Raspberries,  strawberries  on  place.  Reason 
selling,  poor  health.  Best  offer  takes  it.  W.  W. 
Duboy,  Head  Tide,  Maine. 

ROUTE  17-K,  six  miles  from  Newburgh.  Eight  rooms, 
two  baths,  central  heating,  20  .level  acres,  two 
bams,  excellent  location  for  tourist  home  or  road- 
stand.  Price  $13,000.  Tel.  Newburgh  913  J2.  Mrs.  L. 
Sziney,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  wish  to  rent  or  buy  small  house  or  farm  in 
the  country.  Owner  remain  if  desired.  Share  basis 
considered.  BOX  5554,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  117  acre  farm,  eight  room  nearly  new 
house,  electricity,  bath,  hardwood  floors,  excellent 
condition,  30x56  bam,  27  cow  ties,  two  stalls,  two 
silos,  milk  house,  poultry  house,  brooder  house,  two 
car  garage,  price  $8,000  with  equipment  $10,500. 
Write  Craine  &  Miner,  Licensed  Real  Estate  Brokers, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Rent:  85  acres,  modern  equipment,  dairy  farm; 

will  consider  share,  or  rental  and  sale  basis.  15 
Guernsey  cows,  150  White  Rock  chickens,  all  necessary 
farm  equipment  with  tractor,  etc.  Six  room  modern 
home,  fine  kltehen  and  bath  at  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Ten  miles  from  town.  Contact  Mr.  Jack  Dillon, 
Somerville  Iron  Works,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

400  ACRE  equipped  farm,  106  cows,  yearly  income 
about  $50,000.  Price  everything  $49,500.  Oellgaard, 
Realtor,  Scranton,  Pa. 

MODERN  equipped  dairy,  $1,000  a  month,  with 
$5,000  crop;  get  particulars  from  owner.  Martin 
Williams,  Box  618,  Port  Allegany,  Pa. 

FOB  Sale:  Farm  119  acres,  5  acres  woodland,  12  cow 
barn,  drinking  cups;  good  chicken  farm;  plenty 
water.  Cape  Cod  cottage,  4  rooms,  bath,  attic.  Three 
small  chicken  houses.  Completely  electrified,  furnace, 
water  systom.  Large  town,  11  miles.  Owner  selling 
account  illness.  Chas.  Carr,  Cadis,  Pa.  Tel.  2842, 
Nichols,  N.  Y. 


EIGHT  room  house,  all  improvements,  hot  air  furnace. 

the  best  of  water;  130  ft.  frontage  by  about  300 
ft.  deep;  hen  house;  2-car  garage,  woodshed;  on  river 
road,  two  miles  from  town.  Inquire  at  Larry’s  Gift 
Shop,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WILL  find  you  any  kind  large,  small  modern  farm, 
on  highway  or  hardtop;  village  dwelling  or  business 
property;  anywhere,  Steuben,  Ontario,  Wayne,  Living¬ 
ston  Counties.  M.  J.  Trickey  Realtor,  North 
Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

RIVER  front,  30  acres,  southern  Jersey,  nice  cottage, 
six  rooms  and  bath,  best  of  condition;  boathouse, 
poultry  house,  greenhouse,  opportunity  for  tisliini 
parties,  bathing,  boating  and  duck  shooting;  oj 
Shore  Highway  and  Seashore  Railroad.  R.  S.  Stretch', 
Ocean  City,  N.  J.  Price  $8,000. 

MODERN  dairy  farm:  Tioga  County,  near  Owego, 

N.  Y.  200  acres,  large  basement  bam,  10-room 
house,  all  improvements,  garage,  sheds,  chicken  house. 
Price  bare  $12,000 ;  stock  and  equipment  at  inventory. 
Terms.  BOX  5564,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  House,  nine  rooms.  Tourist  or  boarders. 

Hot  and  cold  water,  bath,  electricity,  gas,  four 
room  cottage  rented  with  electricity,  water,  %  acre 
land,  garage,  bam,  chicken  coop,  berries,  fruit,  etc. ; 
town  of  Hancock.  N.  Y„  on  Route  17.  BOX  5565, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

22  ACRE  farm,  5-room  house,  good  barn,  one  chicken 

coop,  one  aero  strawberries,  fruit  trees,  telephone, 
house  wired,  electricity  available;  2(4  miles  from 
Delmar,  Delaware;  $3,500.  BOX  5568,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MUST  sacrifice  most  modern  dairy  farm.  Three  large 

barns  accommodating  174  head.  Bams  equipped  with 
De  Laval  milkers,  G.  E.  cooling  equipment.  Two  large 
silos,  other  outbuildings.  Gorgeous  13-room  colonial 
residence,  thoroughly  modern.  Apply  Zimmerman 
Agency,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  Phone  1232 

100  ACRF,  farm,  6-room  house,  best  condition,  all 
modern  improvements.  Two  bams,  two  hen  houses; 
4-4  miles  from  Owego.  If  interested  in  beautiful 
country  home  don’t  miss  seeing  this.  Forty  acres 
woodland  part  Umber.  Price  $7,000;  $5,000  cash. 

A.  B.  Hausman,  Star  Route  2,  Owego,  N  Y 

DAIRY  and  stock  farm,  nice  set  buildings,  250 

acres;  $16,000.  Right  in  Androscoggin  River  Valley, 
thriving  village  of  10,000  population,  85  acres  tillable, 
165  brookwatered,  fenced  pastured;  fruit,  homestead 

10  rooms  with  bath,  electricity,  water,  steam  heat 
hardwood  floors,  tenant  houso  14x20;  barn  48x96  with 

60  ties,  silo  100  ton  capacity.  E.  M.  Besscy,  Real 
Estate,  Bryant  Pond,  Maine. 

huh  sale:  Old  established  ornamental  nursery  and 

landscape  business  located  in  Georgia,  on  paved’ 
road,  three  houses,  40  acres,  more  landscape  work 
booked  than  can  be  planted  this  Fall,  fine  business 
for  a  younger  man;  $40,000,  half  cash.  Mountville 
Nurseries,  Mountville,  Georgia. 

'V"f,’pI^RER-S  FALLS.  N.  Y. :  Lots  50x200,  $350; 

viUe^N0  Restrictions.  F.  Emans,  Lagrange- 

RENO  v  ated  village  house  vicinity  Oneonta.  All 

conveniences.  Bus,  highway,  river,  lake  by.  BOX 
47,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 

TOURIST  homes,  large  and  small  farms,  35  to  900 

acres  C.  E.  Allen,  W’are  Rd.,  Palmer,  Mas3. 
lei.  647-W. 

WANTED  from  owner,  small  farm,  within  100  miles 

N.  Y.  C.  Water  and  electricity,  six  rooms  or 
more;  not  over  $7,000.  BOX  5574,  Rural  New-Yorker 

FOR  Sale:  Beautifully  situated  Summer  home,  Ver¬ 

mont,  four  acres,  river,  outhouses,  write  BOX  5577, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEW  YORK  State:  Farm  to  lease,  good  opportunity 

for  capable  party,  located  Hudson  Valley,  Saratoga 
County;  250  acres,  56  stanchions,  large  chicken  house, 
main  house  all  conveniences,  large  barn,  three  silos, 
good  cultivation  and  pasture.  Stock  necessary.  Messina, 
8405  13th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Established  convalescent  home,  $22,000; 

retiring.  Plantz,  50  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  and  boarding  house,  up-to-date,  55 
acres  all  in  cultivation,  large  cow  barn,  hay  barn, 
houses  for  2,000  chickens,  brooder  houses,  16  bed¬ 
rooms,  running  water  in  each  house,  electricity;  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  every  part  in  A-l  con¬ 
dition;  can  be  bought  with  or  without  livestock, 
immediate  possession.  P.  Semmelhack,  Box  98, 

Tillson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy:  A  commercial  apple  orchard;  not 

under  1,800  trees.  State  age  and  variety  and  price, 
etc.  Edward  Tetz,  R.  D.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

WOODBURY,  Connecticut:  160  acres.  Very  high 

elevation.  Spring.  Brook.  Herbert  Wells,  South- 
bury.  Conn. 

WANTED:  Modern,  small  house,  garage;  near  town; 
one  acre  land.  BON  5573,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHEAP:  45  acre  farm  with  woodlot;  Otsego  County. 
Write  L.  Brazie,  South  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WILL  buy  or  rent  house,  main  road,  some  acreage, 
Radius  100  mlies  from  New  York  City.  Give  de¬ 
tails  and  price.  BOX  5591,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale :  90  acre  farm,  excellent  location,  few 
minutes  drive  to  Worcester  or  Boston;  large  colonial 
house,  modern  conveniences,  large  barn  with  cold 
storage  space,  1,300  fruit  trees,  excellent  roadside 
'business;  price  $25,000.  Price  includes  estimated 
$5,000  in  personal  property.  Write  for  pictures  and 
description,  M.  L.  Dickinson,  Realtor,  336  Main  St., 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

151  ACRE  farm,  27  miles  north  of  Albany,  N.  Y 
On  hard  surface  road.  Six  acres  woodlot,  10  acres 
permanent  pasture,  135  acres  very  productive  land 
tractor  worked.  Is  supporting  60  head  of  cattle. 
Modern  10-room  house,  electricity,  bath,  hardwood 
floors,  school  bus,  cow  barn,  30  stanchions,  5  box  stalls, 
drinking  cups  and  2  silos.  Horse  barn,  granary,  hog 
pen,  hen  house,  hay  barn,  all  slate  roofs  and  painted, 
in  A-l  condition.  To  appreciate  this  farm  you  would 
have  to  see  it.  I  live  on  and  operate  this  farm. 
Timothy  Flynn,  Buskirk,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Large  tract  of  land  suitable  for  home¬ 

steading  and  reforesting;  furnish  particulars.  BOX 
5593,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORLANDO:  Delightful  lake  view  homesites,  water, 

lights,  $550.  Particulars  for  stamp.  James  Kimber, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 

BROILER  farm  on  Long  Island,  40  miles  from  New 

York;  42,000  capacity,  7%  acres,  right  in  town. 
Fully  equipped  and  in  operation.  Modern  two  family 
home.  BOX  5597,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Gentlemen's  country  estate  and  productive 
truck  farm,  150  acres  all  good  fertile  ground  on 
U.  S.  Highway  17.  Goshen,  N.  Y.  Main  house  15 
rooms  with  all  modern  improvements  for  all  year 
round  occupancy,  two,  five  room  farm  houses  with  all 
improvements,  one  large  40  stanchion  barn,  chicken 
coops,  buildings  for  storing  machinery,  four  garages, 
large  hay  loft  and  repair  shop.  Plenty  of  water  from 
natural  springs  by  gravity,  no  pumping:  natural  gas 
from  highway.  Wallkill  River  runs  through  property; 
beautiful  landscaping,  fine  orchard.  Has  to  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Selling  at  sacrifice  price  $65,000 
cash.  For  further  Information  call  CX  6-1892  or  write 
to  Harry  Schumer,  429  West  53rd  St..  New  York  Citv. 

KENNELS,  pet  shop  and  residence,  heated,  air  con¬ 

ditioned,  separate  living  quarters  for  help,  freez¬ 
ing  storage,  two  years  old,  established.  Ideal  for 
veteran  or  dog  feed  companies.  Located  near  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Sacrifice  sale.  For  further  details  write  BOX 
5600,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 

ROOMS  and  board;  center  of  Vermont’s  Green 
Mountains.  Open  June  to  October.  Home  cooked 
food  tastily  served.  Modern  plumbing  and  heating. 
Experienced  management,  Christian  clientele.  Weekly 
$22  to  $25.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Harvey,  Rochester, 
Vermont. 

ORLANDO,  Florida :  Furnished  rooms  with  "  running 
water  for  few  elderly  people;  homelike.  $50  monthly. 
BOX  5567,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm  all  year  round.  Roerberg, 
Whitesviile,  N.  J.  Lakewood  6-0763M-2. 

PLEASANT  home  with  widow  for  reliable  middle- 
aged  lady  in  exchange  for  part  time  care  of  five 
year  old  girl.  Please  write  to  Ann  McCormack, 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  516 • 


Here  it  is— the  new  Quonset  so  many 
of  you  have  asked  for.  It’s  36  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as 
you  like,  in  extensions  of  20  feet. 


The  Quonset  36  makes  an  idea! 
two-row  dairy  barn.  There's  all 
the  room  you  need  for  efficiency, 
but  no  waste  space. 


Now  you  can  have  all  the  advantages  of  Quonset  con¬ 
struction,  Quonset  economy  and  Quonset  permanence  in 
a  standard  36'  x  60'  building! 

Like  all  other  Quonsets,  the  new  Quonset  36  is  steel 
throughout— framed  with  steel  and  covered  with  steel.  It’s 
easily  and  quickly  erected.  It’s  strong,  sturdy,  fire-resistant 
and  termite-proof.  And  the  exclusive  nailing  groove  in 
the  steel  framing  makes  possible  any  practical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  windows,  doors  and  inside  partitions  you  wish. 

Farmers  everywhere  have  found  that  Quonsets  offer 
today’s  top  building  value!  See  your  local  Quonset  dealer 
for  complete  information  about  the  new  Quonset  36  and 
the  other  famous  Quonsets  ...  or  write  us  direct  for 
your  dealer’s  name  and  location. 

“QUONSET”  TRADE-MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF* 


With  a  base  of  concrete,  cinder  block  or  other  suitable  material,  a  two-story  Quonset 
36  can  be  easily  erected.  The  Quonset  36  shares  the  versatility  of  all  Quonsets. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  7  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  26,  Michigan 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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many  years  past  it  has  been 
more  economical  for  most 
Northeastern  farmers  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  needed  work  horse 
replacements  than  to  raise 
them.  In  addition  to  the  com¬ 
parative  costs,  it  is  considerable  trouble  to 
breed  mares  and  have  them  raise  a  colt.  There 
is  also  the  matter  of  breaking  or  training 
young  horses  when  they  have  become  suf¬ 
ficiently  mature.  All  of  these  factors  have 
worked  against  producing  home  raised  horses 
in  the  Northeast.  However,  due  to  a  consider¬ 
able  change  in  farm  motive  power  in  the 
former  horse  raising  States,  it  may  be  very 
worthwhile  to  consider  the  possibility  of  again 
raising  some  colts  in  the  Northeast. 

A  study  of  recent  statistics  shows  that  for 
the  10 -year  period  1934-43  the  total  average 
number  of  horses  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  was  10,872,000  head  a  year.  Of  this 
number  well  over  half,  or  6,088,000  head,  were 
in  the  North  Central  States,  with 
the  largest  number  for  any  state, 

801,000  head,  located  in  Iowa.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  States  the  total 
average  number  for  the  same 
period  was  only  755,000  head,  of 
which  298,000  head  were  on  New 
York  farms,  and  275,000  head  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  only  182,000 
head  for  the  seven  other  States  in 
this  section.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  horses  on  our  farms  has 
declined  constantly  and  in  large 
numbers.  For  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  this  reduction  amounts 
to  about  20  per  cent;  compared 
with  their  former  numbers  horses 
in  the  North  Central  States  have 
dropped  approximately  25  per 
cent,  while  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  the  loss  is  almost  17  per 
cent.  As  a  consequence,  unless 
more  farm  mares  are  bred,  horse  numbers 
will  soon  decrease  below  needed  replacements^ 

Stallion  Enrollments 

Article  6  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law  has  to  do  with  the 
licensing  of  stallions  and  breeding  of  horses. 
Section  97  specifies  in  part  that:  “No  person, 
firm  or  corporation  shall  use  or  offer  for  use 
for  service  in  this  State  any  stallion,  tinless 
and  until  he  shall  have  caused  the  name, 
description,  breeding  and  pedigree  of  such 
stallion  to  be  enrolled,  and  such  stallion  has 
been  inspected  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article  and  a  certificate,  show¬ 
ing  such  enrollment  and  inspection,  has  been 
issued  as  hereinafter  provided.” 

Most  States  have  somewhat  similar  require¬ 
ments  for  the  enrollment  of  stallions  to  be 
used  for  stud  service, 
and  also  for  a  veter¬ 
inarian’s  certificate  as 
to  soundness.  If  the 
stallion  is  infected 
with  any  incurable 
infectious  or  contagi¬ 
ous  disease,  it  will  be 
disqualified  for  pub¬ 
lic  service.  While  a 
transmissible  un¬ 
soundness  does  not 
prevent  the  issuance 
of  an  enrollment 
certificate,  any  such 
unsoundness  must  be 
named  on  the  certifi¬ 
cate  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  dis¬ 
eases  and  unsound¬ 
nesses  which  are  de¬ 
fined  as  being  trans¬ 
missible  include  re¬ 
current  ophthalmia 
(moon  blindness), 
cataract,  amaurosis 
(glass  eye),  laryngeal 
hemiplegia  (roaring 
or  whistling),  pul¬ 
monary  emphysema 
(heaves,  broken 


By  R.  W.  Duck 

wind),  string  halt,  bone  spavin,  side  bone, 
navicular  disease,  and  curb,  when  associated 
with  curby  conformation  of  the  hocks. 

In  order  to  conform  with  this  law,  the 
owner  of  any  stallion  used  for  public  service 
in  New  York  must  post  and  keep  affixed  a 
correct  copy  of  the  stallion’s  certificate  of  en¬ 
rollment  in  a  conspicuous  place  either  within 
his  home  stable,  or  any  other  stable  or  build¬ 
ing  where  the  stallion  is  used  for  public  ser¬ 
vice.  The  stallion  enrollment  certificates  are 
on  an  annual  renewal  basis;  they  carry  a  three 
dollar  enrollment  fee;  two  dollars  for  re¬ 
newal;  and  fifty  cents  for  a  transfer  certificate. 
Since  1922  no  scrub  stallion  has  been  issued 
an  enrollment  certificate  in  New  York,  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  renewal  basis. 

A  Vicious  Circle 

The  alarming  decline  in  the  number  of  en- 


factor  is  the  great  danger  involved  in  driving 
a  team  for  any  appreciable  distance  on  a 
highway,  a  hazard  that  makes  it  almost  im¬ 
perative  for  mares  in  heat  to  be  trucked  to 
the  stallion.  Trucks  have  been  at  a  premium 
with  trucking  service  equally  hard  to  get,  and 
consequently  it  frequently  happens  that  be¬ 
fore  the  necessary  transportation  can  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  the  mare  has  gone  out  of  heat.  The 
labor,  bother  and  expense  involved  has  also 
operated  to  prevent  getting  farm  mares  bred. 
As  a  result  of  these  conditions  there  has  been 
a  limited  demand  for  the  services  of  studs, 
which  has  discouraged  stallion  owners  and 
caused  many  of  them  to  go  out  of  the  business. 
Thus  the  production  of  colts  from  farm  mares 
is  in  a  vicious  circle,  in  most  sections  of  New 
York  State,  and  generally  throughout  the 
Northeast. 

As  previously  mentioned  it  has  often  been 
cheaper  to  buy  needed  farm  horse  replace¬ 
ments  from  the  great  horse  producing  North 
Central  States.  The  only  trouble 
with  such  a  continued  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  these  States  are  now 
raising  fewer  colts,  in  proportion 
to  former  numbers  of  only  a, few 
years  ago,  than  the  North  Atlantic 
States.  In  view  of  this  situation  it 
would  be  a  wise  procedure  to 
breed  as  many  mares  as  possible, 
if  one  desires  to  continue  farming 
with  living  horse  power.  Artificial 
breeding,  using  at  least  one  good 
draft  stud,  should  be  incorporated 
as  part  of  this  work  now  being 
operated  by  the  various  state 
colleges  of  agriculture. 


Farm  teams  are  still  an  important  attraction  at  local  fairs.  These  good 
drafters  were  shown  at  the  1946  Potter  County  Fair,  Millport,  Pennsylvania. 


Tractors  and  Horses 

Tractor  manufacture  has  made 
great  advances,  and  at  present 
their  manufacture  is  proceeding 
at  a  rate  which  promises  well  for 
our  future  mechanical  horsepower  needs.  As 
a  consequence  prices  will  be  kept  well  in  line 
with  demand,  and  this,  together  with  improved 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operation,  especially 
with  light  tractors,  will  present  increasing 
competition  for  farm  work  horses.  Nothwith- 
standing,  it  should  be  a  sound  practice  on  many 
Northeastern  farms,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come,  to  keep  at  least  one  team  available  for 
use  during  bad  weather  and  field  conditions, 
when  their  use  is  often  at  such  a  time  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  of  a  tractor.  There  is  likewise 
the  ever  present  possibility  of  a  mechanical 
breakdown  when  it  is  most  important  that  a 
piece  of  work  be  completed.  In  such  a  case 
the  team  could  again  be  used  to  advantage. 
Possible  shortages  of  gasoline  in  the  future 
are  also  worth  keeping  in  mind.  In  addition 


rolled  stallions  in  New  York  is  demonstrated 
by  a  comparison  of  the  yearly  reports  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

These  show  that  during  1942  a  total  of  461 
stallions  was  enrolled  for  service  in  the  State, 
and  of  this  number  309  were  composed  of  the 
heavy*  breeds,  with  181  Belgians  and  120 
Percherons,  three  Clydesdales,  one  Shire,  and 
four  Suffolks;  35  stallions  of  the  light  breeds, 
and  117  head  of  grade  stallions.  At  present 
there  are  less  than  one-half  of  this  number 
enrolled  and  standing  for  service.  The  light 
breeds  have  shown  about  a  30  per  cent  in¬ 
crease,  but  the  heavy  breeds  and  grades  have 
sustained  a  material  loss  in  numbers. 

This  decrease  in  the  number  of  draft 
stallions  standing  for  service  makes  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  for  the  owners  of  farm 

mares  to  get  them  bred.  Another  deterring ..  there  are  always  many  jobs  and  short  hauls 

around  the  farm 
where  one  or  two 
horses  can  be  regu¬ 
larly  used,  as  a 
supplemental  source 
of  horsepower  to  the 
tractor. 

At  present  there 
are  about  three  and 
one-half  million  head 
of  mules  and  eight 
and  one-half  million 
head  of  horses  on 
farms  in  the  United 
States.  This  averages 
to  just  about  one 
team  for  each  of  the 
six  million  farms 
concerned,  so  that  it 
will  soon  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  some 
colts  coming  along 

for  replacements  if 

this  number  is  to 
be  maintained.  It  1S 
a  safe  assumption 

Left:  A  good  team  of  horses  is  a  valuable  asset  on  most  farms  in  the  Northeast.  This  sturdy*TZn‘of  sor-  that  ?ot  °rJr  ..  e 
rel  mares  are  gentle  and  willing  workers;  their  owner,  Mark  Mahardy,  is  in  the  foreground,  while  his  million  o 
little  daughter,  Elaine,  age  five  years,  poses  between  them.  These  horses  furnish  all  the  horsepower  horses  now  on  our 
needed  to  work  this  230  acre  farm  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  Right:  When  fields  are  muddy,  horses  can  farms  are  mares, 
do  the  job  of  getting  the  manure  hauled.  This  nice  te  am  of  farm  chunks  is  owned  by  Don  Seaman  of  r,orto  (7431 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  farms  250  acres  of  well  tilled  land.  (C  t  d  on  Pag. 
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Improvements  in  Storage  of  Fruit 

By  E.  P.  Christopher 

HE  successful  storage  of  fruit  depends 
upon  both  mechanical  and  biological  con¬ 
siderations.  Fruit  should  be  thought  of  as  a 
living  organism,  and  in  the  normal  course  of 
events,  the  life  of  this  living  thing  would  be 
relatively  short.  Through  various  means  we 
attempt  to  change  the  rate  of  biological  ac¬ 
tivity  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of  time  in 
which  fruit  is  in  a  desirable  condition  for 
consumption.  In  the  Northeast  the  apple  is 
the  principal  fruit  crop  stored  and  this  dis¬ 
cussion  will  therefore  be  confined  to  that 
fruit,  although  some  of  the  factors  will  apply 
generally. 

There  appears  to  be  a  trend  away  from  the 
old  ammonia  or  brine  cooling  coil  toward  the 
use  of  blowers.  The  actual  refrigeration  may 
be  by  means  of  ammonia  or  by  the  newer 
Freon.  With  the  blower  system  there  is  a 
much  more  rapid  movement  of  air  which  may 
speed  up  the  initial  cooling  of  the  fruit,  but 
by  the  same  token  may  increase 
the  rateC  of  water  loss  unless 
special  attention  is  given  to  the 
matter  of  humidity  control.  I 
mention  this  change  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  field  because  it  does  have 
an  influence  on  some  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  processes  in  which  we  are 
interested.  There  may  be  certain 
economic  reasons  why  this  change 
should  take  place,  but  I  doubt  that 
we  will  ever  secure  as  good  stor¬ 
age  conditions  as  are  possible 
under  conditions  of  extremely 
heavy  insulation  and  heavy  coil- 
age  with  brine  pipes.  With  heavy 
coilage  of  pipes  and  a  small 
differential  between  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  brine  and  the  holding 
temperature  of  the  room,  almost 
ideal  conditions  of  temperature 
and  humidity  may  be  secured. 

Storage  Scald 

At  the  present  time,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  researches  in 
progress  which  may  lead  to  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  the  storage 
of  fruit.  Storage  scald,  a  physio¬ 
logical  disease  causing  a  browning 
of  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  is  being 
studied  at  present  by  at  least  three 
different  groups.  Preliminary  tests 
indicate  that  success  in  the  control 
of  this  troublesome  disease  may  be 
a  reality  in  the  very  near  future. 

Workers  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  secured  some 
very  interesting  results  using  vari¬ 
ous  hormone  materials.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  surface  of  the  fruit 
and  seems  to  reduce  considerably 
the  incidence  of  scald.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  many 
years  ago  brought  out  the  oil  impregnated 
paper  wrap  or  shredded  paper  method  of  re¬ 
ducing  scald.  At  Cornell  University,  Dr.  Smock 
has  been  carrying  on  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  looking  to  the  control  of  scald  by  the 
absorption  of  the  obnoxious  gases  in  canis¬ 
ters  of  charcoal.  It  is  known  that  storage  scald 
is  caused  by  the  emanation  of  gases  from  the 
fruits  themselves.  The  oil  paper  method  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  absorption  of  some  of  these  gases, 
thus  reducing  their  concentration  to  a  point 
where  injury  would  not  result.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  that  storages  be  ventilated  tended 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  these  obnox¬ 
ious  gases.  Dr.  Smock  has  gone  a  step  further 
and  seeks  to  remove  the  gases  from  the  stor¬ 
age  room  by  a  continuous  air-conditioning 
system.  This  line  of  attack  may  lead  to  other 
very  real  improvements  in  the  storage  of  our 
fruit.  Apples  tend  to  absorb  odors  and  so  it  is 
very  important  that  the  storage  atmosphere 
be  sweet  and  clean.  The  charcoal  canisters 
may  remove  odors  of  all  sorts. 

A  third  line  of  attack  scald  was 

initiated  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Pieniazek  and  the  writer 
several  years  ago  at  the  Rhode  Island  State 
College.  Building  on  work  done  many  years 
ago  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  by  other  workers,  we  sought  to  change 


the  course  of  respiration  of  fruit  and  possibly 
the  development  of  scald  by  using  rather 
heavy  applications  of  carbon  dioxide,  one  of 
the  principal  products  of  the  respiratory  pro¬ 
cess.  It  was  found  that  where  fruits  were 
subjected  to  very  high  concentrations  of  car- 
don  dioxide,  say  around  50  per  cent  for  a 
period  of  five  days,  the  fruit  was  somewhat 
firmer  in  midwinter  and  showed  a  great  re¬ 
duction  in  the  incidence  of  scald.  This  work 
has  been  carried  on  for  several  years  using 
different  concentrations,  varying  lengths  of 
exposure  and,  of  course,  a  number  of  varie¬ 
ties.  Our  first  work  was  done  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening  variety  which,  as  most  grow¬ 
ers  know,  is  quite  susceptible  to  this  tendency. 
Almost  perfect  results  have  been  secured  over 
a  period  of  years  and  we  feel  that  tests  with 
this  variety  on  a  controlled  commercial  scale 
are  warranted.  While  there  is  still  a  large 
production  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings  in  the 
Northeast,  the  variety  is  not  being  generally 
planted  -and  so,  if  it  were  the  only  susceptible 
variety,  we  might  assume  that  the  difficulty 
would  take  care  of  itself  through  a  change 


in  the  variety  list.  However,  the  Cortland,  a 
variety  which  is  increasing  in  importance,  is 
also  very  susceptible.  The  results  with  Cort¬ 
land  have  also  been  very  gratifying.  Our  work 
with  varieties  not  so  generally  grown  in  our 
section,  such  as  the  York,  Stayman  and 
Grimes,  is  not  at  the  point  where  general 
recommendation  can  be  made,  but  the  pre¬ 
liminary  results  show  promise. 

Rodent  Control 

The  control  of  rodents  in  storage  may  be  a 
serious  problem.  There  are  two  improved 
methods  of  rodent  control  which  have  been 
developed  within  the  last  year  or  so.  The 
first  is  the  use  of  methyl  bromide  at  the  rate 
of  one-fourth  pound  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
storage  space.  This  gas  is  very  effective  in 
controlling  rodents.  While  there  is  danger  to 
both  humans  and  fruit  if  the  concentrations 
are  greatly  increased,  there  should  be  no 
danger  involved  in  the  use  of  this  material 
if  directions  are  accurately  followed.  At 
current  prices  this  method  of  rodent  control 
is  quite  economical.  Work  on  the  methyl 
bromide  method  of  controlling  rodents  in 
storage  was  done  first  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  and  then  at  Massachusetts  State 
College.  We  here  at  Rhode  Island  have  checked 


their  results  under  varying  conditions  and  we 
find  the  method  a  satisfactory  one.  Our  own 
contribution  to  the  control  of  rodents  in  stor¬ 
age  is  the  so-called  carbon  dioxide  method. 
It  developed  as  sort  of  a  sideline  of  our  work 
with  storage  scald.  It  was  found  that  rodents 
would  be  killed  if  they  were  subjected  to  a 
concentration  of  around  20  per  cent  carbon 
dioxide  for  a  period  of  five  to  six  hours.  In 
a  reasonably  tight  storage  it  is  possible  to 
secure  this  concentration  by  using  25  to  30 
pounds  of  dry  ice  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
storage  space.  The  cakes  of  dry  ice  are  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  storage  area  in  the 
middle  of  the  aisle  and  then  starting  as  far 
from  the  door  as  possible,  the  cakes  of  ice  are 
broken  into  small  pieces  with  a  hatchet  and 
the  door  tightly  closed.  In  order  to  secure 
good  distribution  of  the  gas  throughout  the 
storage,  a  small  household  fan  may  be  used. 
Since  a  rapid  air  movement  is  not  desired,  one 
fan  per  10,000  cubic  feet  of  storage  capacity 
should  be  sufficient.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  treatment  be  given  around  closing  time 
and  the  storage  may  be  used  again  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
air  the  rooms  slightly-  before 
people  work  in  them.  In  the  use 
of  any  fumigating  material,  at 
least  two  people  should  be  on  hand 
in  case  of  accident. 

Loss  of  Moisture 

The  loss  of  moisture  from  fruit 
goes  on  at  a  slow  rate  through¬ 
out  the  storage  period.  We  have 
some  new  information  on  this  pro¬ 
cess.  Experiments  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Station  a  year  or  so  ago 
confirmed  some  data  published  in 
England  to  the  effect  that  the  rate 
of  water  loss  from  fruit  varies  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Early 
in  the  season  the  rate  of  water 
loss  was  considerably  greater  than 
during  the  bulk  of  the  storage 
season.  There  appeared  to  be  a 
tendency  for  the  rate  to  increase 
as  the  fruit  approached  ultimate 
maturity.  If  growers  and  storage 
operators  fully  realize  that  the 
first  few  weeks  of  storage  are  the 
most  critical  from  the  standpoint 
of  humidity  control,  some  im¬ 
provements  in  our  storage  opera¬ 
tions  may  be  secured.  Another  item 
having  to  do  with  the  loss  of 
moisture  by  fruit  was  investigated 
by  Dr.  Pieniazek  when  he  studied 
the  influence  of  the  package  upon 
the  rate  of  shrivelling.  It  was 
found  that  the  ordinary  storage 
box  or  crate  might  absorb  from 
one  to  two  pounds  of  water.  Most 
of  this  water  comes  from  the  fruits 
and  results  in  an  earlier  shrivel¬ 
ling.  If  the  boxes  can  be  exposed 
to  heavy  dews  or  showers  for  a 
few  days  before  packing  or  if  they 
can  be  drenched  with  water  from 
a  hose,  they  will  gain  a  pound  or  two  in  weight 
and  then  serve  as  a  reservoir  of  water  rather 
than  a  dehydrating  influence  in  storage. 

As  was  indicated  earlier,  there  has  been  a 
change*  in  the  type  of  refrigeration  being  in¬ 
stalled.  With  the  movement  of  air  which  takes 
place  in  a  blower  storage,  the  humidity  of  the 
air  surrounding  the  fruit  in  the  boxes  tends 
to  be  equivalent  to  that  in  the  aisles  where 
the  humidity  is  ordinarly  measured.  While 
we  have  talked  in  terms  of  humidity  of  85 
per  cent  as  being  reasonably  satisfactory,  in 
many  instances  shrivelling  has  taken  place 
under  such  conditions.  In  storages  cooled  by 
overhead  coils  where  the  rate  of  air  movement 
is  very  slow,  the  humidity  inside  the  boxes 
may  run  from  five  to  seven  or  eight  per  cent 
higher  than  that  in  the  corridors  where  the 
humidity  is  measured.  Therefore,  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  humidity  of  the  outside  air  may 
not  be  a  true  indication  of  the  humidity  to 
which  the  fruits  themselves  are  subjected.  It 
all  adds  up  to  a  revaluation  of  the  humidity 
situation  in  our  storages.  It  would  seem  that 
operators  must  expect  to  run  a  considerably 
higher  humidity  than  has  ordinarily  been 
thought  necessary. 

This  discussion  of  improvements  in  the 
storage  of  (Continued  on  Page  524) 


Two  samples  of  apples  exposed  to  storage  scald.  At  the  top,  the  fruit  was 
treated  with  a  50%  concentration  of  carbon  dioxide;  the  apples  in  the  bottom 
picture  were  untreated.  The  difference  in  result  seems  to  speak  for  itself. 
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Guaranteed .  .  . 

STRAWBERRIES 

by  JUNE— or  your  money  back! 

Stern’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  Fall  planting.  Plant  these  well-rooted,  vigor¬ 
ous  strawberries  in  September  to  assure  heavy  first  year  crop.  They’re 
guaranteed  to  bear  big  juicy  berries  by  June.  Everbearing  Varieties  pro¬ 
duce  from  early  June  until  late  October. 

Well-rooted  plants,  No.  1  quality  per  50  per  100  per  200  per  500 

Everbearing  Plants  (Gemzata) . $3.00  $5.00  $9.00  $16.00 

June-Bearing  Plants 

(Catskill,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Premier) . $2.00  $3.00  $5.00  $9.00 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  COMMERCIAL  GROWERS 

JUNE  BEARING  PLANTS  PER  1,000 . $15.00 


IT. 


Family  Strawberry  Garden  (Group  No.  790 


1  S^’unfondmonallf^0^  $$  | 
1  plants  any  reason,  y  duCts,  * 

*  ^efiehted  with  these  qn  refunded  ( 

■  prompt; 

I  the  plants  ,  , 


Guaranteed!  Strawberries  from  early 
June  until  late  Fall.  This  collection 
will  yield  an  ample  supply  for  the 
average  family  for  eating  as  well 
as  for  canning. 

50  Everbearing  Gemzata — 50  Catskill — 
50  Dorsett  —  50  Fairfax  —  50  Premier 

All  250  plants . only  $8.00  Postpaid 

Half  collection  125  plants  $4.50  Postpaid 
UNCONDITIONAL  MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


L  ■  • 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  R  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


PAINT  YOUR  CAR 

with  WYPi  ^295 

Amazing  NfW  AUTO  INAMEl  t/  “ 
YOU  WIPE  ON  Intend  ^Brushing  ? Spraying 

1K1M1  ■i:nme»m.v«M=T 


NO^*' 

MASKING 

NEEDED 


GET  BEAUTIFUL  MIRROR-1 
FINISH  THATL00I 
SPRAY  JOB  I  ONE  I 
DOES  ENTIRE  JOB  I 

At  last  —  you  can 
paint  your  car  with 
WYPE  for  S3. Gl¬ 
and  get  a  beautiful 

high-gloss  finish  ■  - ; - —  .  , 

that  rivals  an  expensive,  professional  spray  job. 
With  WYPE  you  need  NO  BRUSH,  NO 
SPRAY,  NO  MASKING!  You  just  WIPE 
ON  with  Powder  Puff,  furnished.  Takes 
about  an  hour  to  apply.  No  streaks,  no  lap- 
marks.  WYPE  dries  dust-free  in  one  hour. 
Guaranteed  for  TWO  years  not  to  peel,  chip, 
crack  or  fade,  if  simple  directions  are  followed. 
Goes  over  any  other  lacquer  or  enamel.lor  other  color. 

Dries  To  Glistening,  Professional  Finish! 

WYPE  Is  a  new  Miracle  Enamel  for  autos,  it  is 
NOT  a  wax  or  polish  but  a  hard,  high-lustre 
ENAMEL  finish.  With  WYPE,  anyone  can  do 
a  beautiful  Jobl  Get  a  quart  to  paint  your  car  or 
to  get  started  In  this  BIG-MONEY  business  I  See 
your  dealer  or  order  direct. 

SEND  NO  MONEYS 

Order  WYPE  Today! 

8  POPULAR  COLORS: 

Black  Brewster  (dark)  Green 

Red  Jewel  (light)  Green 

Maroon  Washington  (dark)  Blue 


_ _  _  pay  postage. 

NEW  MONEY-MAKING  BUSINESSI 
WYPE  2  Cars  Dally  for  $25.00 
each— Gross  up  to  $260  Weekly  Profit  I 

Start  making  BIG  MONEY  now!  Sell  WYPE 
In  cans  or  go  Into  business  painting  cars  yourself 
(or  hire  others).  Send  for  FREE  details  of  powerful 
money-making  plan.  Why  wait?  Start  now  by 
ordering  one  quart  or  more  of  WYPE  today  I 
Dealers:  Write  for  Prices 
WYPE  CORP.,  Dept.  SI  J,  2214  Dolman  St., 
St.  Louis  4,  Missouri 


FREES  *7  ENLARGEMENT  j 

Yes,  with  every  roll  of  film  ! 
developed  a  free  enlargement  I 
coupon  is  enclosed.  6  or  8  i 
exposure  roll  developed  and  j 
a  print  of  each 
25c\  double 
size  just  35c 
Enclose  money 
with  order 


FRANKLIN  PHOTO  FINI5HIN6 


BOX  RN-t. 


FRAMINGHAM,  MASS,  i 

_ _ _ i 


UlMiliPRPER 
CRTRliOG  - 


SAVE 

LABOR 

with  MULKEY’S  ALL-STEEL 
PORTABLE  ELEVATOR 
FOR 

BALED 

•  HAY 

AND 

•  EAR  CORN, 

'•  ALL 
PURPOSE 


Write 

for  literature  and  prices. 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621 -NY  Locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 

SALMON,  RED,  PINK 
And  WHITE 

5  For  $1.00 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 
Exhibition  Chrysathemums 

6  for  $1.90  Cluster  Chry¬ 
santhemums  8  for  $1.90; 
all  different  celors-  Hy¬ 
pericum  Shrub.Now  Hardy 

blooms  from  July  through  Sept.  Deep  Orange 
Yellow  Bloems.  Semi-Evergreen  12-15  in.  2  for  $1.00. 

NEW  MARKET  PERENNIAL  GARDENS 

Randolph  Road.  New  Market.  New  Jersey 


PAPER  2  ROOMS  AT  COST  OF  1 

Send  for  FREE  1947—8  catalog  of  big 
samples.  Beautify  your  home  at  very 
small  cost.  Our  prices  unbelievably  low. 
Samples  are  so  large  you  get  exact 
effect,  can  see  exactly  how  your  rooms 
will  look  when  finished. 

Patterns  and  colors  suitable  for  every 
room.  Beautiful  designs  —  exclusive  — 
fashionable.  Write  today  to  Dept  R 

MILLS  WALLPAPER  OUTLET 

BOX  464,  CAMDEN,  N.  J.  — 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTINGS:  Complete 
Line,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees; 
blueberry,  boysenberry,  raspberry, 
grape  and  asparagus  plants;  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs,  shade  trees  and  ever¬ 
greens.  Selling  direct  with  80  years 
(experience,  we  guarantee  satisfac- 

_  I  stion.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R97,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

KELLY’S  HIGH  YIELDING  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

$5.00  to  $10.00  bushel.  15  numbers.  37  years  experience 
producing  high  yielding  seed  com.  Dried  and  pro¬ 
cessed  in  largest  seed  com  plant  in  world.  Agents 
wanted.  Good  proposition.  20%  and  no  money  in¬ 
vested.  Also  want  a  good  man  to  establish  agencies 
and  for  general  seed  work. 

Send  for  new  com  and  oat  catalogue. 

KELLY  SEED  CO.  Peoria,  III.  —  San  Jose,  III. 

•  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  • 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
One,  two,  .  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 
HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

■  BEAUTIFUL  TULIP  CATALOG  - 
AND  OTHER  BULBS  IN  COLORS.  FREE. 
GLADHAVEN,  FRANKLIN,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Strawhprrv  Plante  BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 
OiraWDerry  rianis  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

PHAINSTractor-  Truck’  Hood  Grader,  Bus.  Write 
for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 

POWER  CHAIN  SAWS  DISTONS  $575. 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

PnWFR  We  sel1  all  types  of  saws. 

IXJll  Lit  On  YT  u  Famous  Lowther  Saw,  Sally 
and  Chain  Saws.  Write  for  folders. 

RED  BIRD  CO.  INC.,  Box  6.A,  Greenfield,  Mass, 


Ohio  Orchard  Day 

The  annual  Ohio  Orchard  Day 
was  held  at  Wooster  on  August  21. 
It  was  the  first  Orchard  Day  under 
the  leadership  of  the  new  Horticult¬ 
ural  Chairman  at  the  Station  and 
college,  Dr.  Freeman  S.  Howlett. 

W.  P.  Judkins,  associate  horticult¬ 
urist,  reported  on  the  recent  findings 
of  the  Ohio  Station  relative  to  the 
soil  management  of  peach  orchards. 
He  stated  that  a  system  involving 
cultivations  with  cover  crops  was 
probably  the  best  system  of  soil 
management  for  peach  orchards  on 
soils  where  erosion  was  not  a  prob¬ 
lem.  On  sloping  sites,  particularly  on 
well  drained  soil,  peaches  may  be 
grown  in  sod.  The  plots  at  the  Sta¬ 
tion  indicate  that  by  the  use  of  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  of  nitrogen  fertilizers, 
peach  trees  may  be  very  productive 
when  grown  in  sod.  He  suggested  that 
about  double  the  normal  amount  of 
one-third  pound  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  its  equivalent  to  other 
nitrogen  fertilizers  for  each  year  of 
the  trees’  age,  is  considered  normal. 
By  using  twice  this  amount  on  bear¬ 
ing  trees  growing  in  sod,  the  results 
are  almost,  if  not  quite  as  good  on 
the  conventional  cover  crop  lots. 
One  application  of  fertilizer  early  in 
the  Spring  has  given  results  com¬ 
parable  with  the  split  applications  in 
April  and  June.  C.  W.  Ellenwood, 
associate  horticulturist,  reported  on 
the  results  of  the  Station’s  use  of 
chemicals  in  thinning  apples  this  past 
season.  Extensive  work  has  been 
carried  on  with  Elgetol,  DN  1,  DN  2, 
and  one  of  the  so-called  harvest 
sprays.  These  materials  were  applied 
in  full  bloom  and  in  some  cases  at 
petal  fall.  The  results  from  the  use 
of  these  thinning  agents  were  some¬ 
what  masked  by  poor  pollination 
weather  and  in  some  cases  by  Spring 
frosts.  DN  1,  a  comparatively  new 
Di-nitro  compound,  seemed  to  give 
results  as  good  as  either  Elgetol  or 
DN  2  and  was  less  injurious  to  the 
foliage.  Apple  set  used  at  petal  fall 
gave  positive  results  in  several  cases. 
Ellenwood  suggested  caution  in  the 
use  of  any  of  these  materials. 

This  year  apple  scab  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  serious  in  Ohio  due  to 
weather  and  soil  conditions  which 
prevented  spraying  on  time.  Failure 
to  properly  control  scab  with  the 
recommended  formula  was  not  un¬ 
common.  Growers  were  told  of  the 
importance  of  almost  “split  second” 
timing  their  sprays.  Some  new  or¬ 
ganic  fungicides  were  also  reported 
as  having  given  promising  results. 

In  the  case  of  orchard  insects,  the 
control  of  Red  Mite  is  an  increasing 
problem.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  orchards  where  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  DDT  to  control  codling 
moth.  Dr.  Cutright,  Station  ento¬ 
mologist,  reported  progress  in  the  use 
of  some  newer  types  of  miticides.  The 
codling  moth  problem  in  Ohio  was 
reported  as  less  serious  this  year. 

The  main  speaker  was  Prof.  H.  A. 
Rollins  of  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  whose  subject  was  “Avoiding 
Some  of  the  Pitfalls  in  Tree  Fruit 
Production.”  He  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  selecting  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  sites  for  new  plantings  and  es- 
specially  the  avoiding  of  marginal 
land.  Regular  and  annual  production 
are  essential  to  profit  in  the  future 
of  the  fruit  industry.  The  selection 
of  proper  varieties  and  the  study  of 
the  preference  of  the  local  markets 
for  varieties  was  another  point  em¬ 
phasized  by  Rollins. 

C.  W.  Ellenwood 


Improvements  in  Storage  of 
Fruits 

(Continued  from  Page  523) 
fruit  has  included  things  which  to 
the  writer  seem  to  be  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  possible  of  immediate 
general  use  and  some  things  which 
must  be  considered  to  be  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  Methods  of  ro¬ 
dent  control  listed  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  transpirational  losses  seem  to 
be  reasonably  safe  for  commercial 
application  at  this  time.  However, 
work  on  scald  and  air  purification 
may  need  further  research  before 
general  application  can  be  made.  The 
cold  storage  industry  through  the 
Refrigeration  Research  Foundation 
has  aided  in  carrying  on  some  of  the 
researches  reported.  Closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  growers  and  stor¬ 
age  operators  should  result  in  a  finer 
fruit  product  to  the  consumer.  Look¬ 
ing  ahead,  it  would  seem  that  some 
of  the  new  developments  in  storage 
will  be  at  the  consumer  end.  As 
growers  and  storage  operators,  we 
have  all  been  concerned  with  the 
great  changes  which  take  place  in 
our  product  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  storage  house  and  the  time  it 
reaches  the  consumer’s  kitchen.  Re¬ 
frigeration  and  possibly  gas  treatment 
may  have  a  part  in  improving  our 
fruit  marketing  program. 
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FOR 

HOME  CANNING 

ZINC  CAPS! 

#  Easy  to  use!  Sure  to  seal!  Used  for' 
generations,  still  have  wide  preference 
among  housewives!  These  reliable  caps 
mean  successful  home  canning  today  — 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  Use  them  with 
complete  confidence  to  can  more  food 
better!  They  seal  when  no  others  seal! 

AT  YOUR  GROCER'S 


A  JAR  FOR  EVERY 
CANNING  NEED 
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IHE  Barre  Guild  has  published  Jjs 
a  new  booklet  —  Monument  ^ 
Ideas  —  profusely  illustrated  with 
more  than  forty  monument  types 
for  almost  every  purpose  and  purse. 

Here  i9  authentic,  expert  advice 
of  immeasurable  value  in  the  choice 
of  a  monument,  the  identification 
of  a  reliable  monument  dealer,  and 
the  protection  offered  by  the  Barre  . 
Guild  through  its  Seal  and  trade-  v 
mark. 

Send  for  your  copy.  Address 
Barre  Guild,  Desk  RN-15,  Barre,  Vt. 

No  obligation.  To  identify  an  au¬ 
thorized  Barre  Guild  dealer  in  your  ^ 
town,  look  for  the  Seal  of  the  Barre  ^ 
Guild  on  display  in  his  showrooms 
and  etched  inconspicuously  in  the 
monuments  he  sells.  This  Seal  is  i 
the  most  important  trade-mark  in  ^ 
the  monument  industry.  * 

j*;  * 
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NEWEST  OTTAWA  LOG  SAW 


Self-Propelled 
Moves  Anywhere 
On  Own  Power 

World’s  fastest  Log  Saw. 

Powerful  6  H-P  air-cooled  motor.  Attachments 
for  sawing  down  trees,  buzzing  limbs,  post  hole  dig¬ 
ging  and  pulley  for  belt  jobs.  Big  demand  for  wood, . 
pulp,  posts.  Make  big  money  sawing  wood  thiseasy  ww- 
Low  factory-to-user  prices.  Nothing  like  it.  FREE  detai 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  7-777  Pine  St.  Ottawa,  Kansas 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7  x  9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Ai'i- 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  tow. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices.  M  v 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGiS1 

That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eeelly  Erected. 

Steel  Bulldlnge  lor  All 
Purposes 

e 

-  Write  for  Information 

John  CooperCo.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  H 
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“Serving  Gardeners  for  over  a  Century" 

Fall  Garden  Book 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  TODAY 


DREER’S 

HOLLAND  TULIPS 
100  Bulbs  $6.85 

All  top-quality  imported 
Darwin  tulips  in  this  mixture. 
f  Plant  this  Fall  for  riotous 
Spring  colors, 
v  50  bulbs  $3.50;  25  bulbs  $1.85 


Giant  Spring-Flowering 
Bulb  Collection  \ 

f  52  P 12  Daffodils  Only  - 
1  Imported,  I  12  Tulips  A  C 

I  best  quality  4  4  Hyacinths  0^3 

Bulbs  24  Crocus  Postpaid 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Inc. 

246  Dreer  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  23,  Pa. 


MALONEY 


Cherry  Trees,  hardy  Northern  Grown,  bear 
YOUNG  and  EVERY  year.  Will  withstand 
extreme  climatic  conditions.  Famed  Maloney 
Supervision  guarantees  Satisfaction.  Ideal 
for  Fall  planting.  Write  for  Big  FREE 
Color  Catalog  of  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
SHRUBS,  ROSES  and  BULBS. 

MALONEY  BROS. 

Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

38  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUP  63HP  VEAP 


•••KELLY’S*** 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE 
TREES,  BULBS  &  SHRUBS 

Choice,  sturdy,  upland  grown  stock 
that  will  make  rapid  growth  and  bear 
plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT  TREES, 
RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES,  SHADE 
TREES,  BULBS  and  SHRUBS  are 
noted  for  their  vigor. 

Write  for  FREE  Fall  1947  Catalog  in 
color.  Free  Planting  Guide  with  each 
order.  We  GUARANTEE  SATIS¬ 
FACTION. 

Our  67th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

30  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


fall  price  list 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  AND  BARLEY 


And  other  seasonal  seeds  for 
AUGUST  &  SEPTEMBER  SOWING 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


"BLOOMING  SIZE' 

DARWIN  TULIPS 


BULBS  FOR  $2^ 


Young  Tulips  grown  on  our  ownT 
^°ng  Island  Bulb  Farms.  No  bulbletsl  dact 
bulbs  of  blooming  size  that  I  D.,n 
will  produce  a  wealth  of  flowers  l  "AID 
Spring.  Tall  upright  stems, 
arge  cup  shaped  flowers.  Plant  in  border, 
of  shrubbery  or  evergreens.  You  can 
2?.oro  to  plant  them  for  cut-flowers  at 
“us  exceptionally  low  price. 

.  25  YELLOW  DAFFODILS  $1.00 

.s..“l.ere  a  sight  more  welcome  than  the 
a°  yellow  daffodils  to  brighten  the 

landscape? 

2  above  offers  $3000  postpaid 

Stnd  for  catalog  of  Imported  HOLLAND  BULBS 

MASSED,  Inc.,  Dept.  SI,  ROSLYH  HEIGHTS,  H.Y. 


Plant  Hardy  Bulbs  This  Fall 

Now  that  Spring  blooming  bulbs 
are  again  available*  in  quantity  and 
at  reasonable  prices,  they  should  be 
planted  generously  around  the  home 
grounds  this  Fall.  In  my  opinion,  no 
other  type  of  gardening  is  so  reward¬ 
ing  in  return  for  so  little  effort;  for 
many  of  these  bulbs  will  increase  to 
sizeable  clumps,  blooming  freely  year 
after  year  in  early  Spring,  with  little 
or  no  attention.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  large  and  varied  narcissus 
group. 

Unlike  tulips,  which  may  be 
planted  as  late  as  the  ground  re¬ 
mains  open,  narcissus  bulbs  should 
be  planted  before  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  if  possible,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  received  from  the  dealer.  Each 
season  sees  newcomers  added  to  the 
already  long  list  of  varieties,  and 
while  novelties  are  welcomed  by  en¬ 
thusiasts,  I  have  found  that  the  old 
standbys,  which  are  mudh  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  give  quite  as  much  satis¬ 
faction.  Moreover,  because  of  their 
lower  price,  they  can  be  planted  in 
larger  quantities.  Leading  in  popu¬ 
larity  are  the  large  trumpet  sorts  — 
white,  yellow  and  bi-color.  Of  this 
group,  my  favorites  are  Emperor, 
King  Alfred  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Krelage. 
Then  come  the  medium  and  short 
trumpet  types;  in  this  group,  I  would 
recommend  Firetail,  Horace,  Croesus 
and  Lady  Diana  Manners.  Nor  should 
I  consider  my  Spring  garden  com¬ 
plete  without  a  few  of  the  double 
sorts,  the  von  Sion  of  Grandmother’s 
garden  and  the  newer  Phoenix  and 
Twink.  The  double  whites  are  es¬ 
pecially  lovely.  And  be  sure  to  plant 
some  of  the  intriguing  litle  “hoop 
petticoats”  in  the  rock  garden. 

Tulips  are  gayer,  of  course,  with 
their  greater  variety  of  color,  and 
they  are  just  as  easy  to  grow  as 
narcissus.  Leading  the  Spring  pro¬ 
cession  are  the  earlies,  single  and 
double;  here  again,  the  reasonably 
priced  older  varieties  are  recom¬ 
mended.  Among  the  singles  which  I 
have  found  eminently  satisfactory  are 
General  de  Wet  (orange-fragrant), 
Mon  Tresor  (clear  yellow),  Rose 
Luisante  (pink),  Couleur  Cardinal 
(scarlet),  and  Diana  (white).  Then 
there  are  the  double  earlies  (all  fra¬ 
grant),  Peachblossom  (pink),  Cour- 
onne  d’Or  (yellow),  Schoonoord 
(white). 

Right  here,  may  I  urge  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  few  early  tulip  bulbs,  both 
single  and  double,  in  pots  for  forc¬ 
ing  indoors  in  late  Winter.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do,  and 
even  a  novice  can  have  bright,  fra¬ 
grant  blossoms  long  before  Spring 
breaks  outdoors.  Those  pots  of  bulbs 
make  especially  nice  Easter  gifts  too. 
Set  the  bulbs  quite  close  together  in 
bulb  pans  filled  with  good  garden 
loam  with  which  a  handful  each  of 
fine  sand  and  bone  meal  have  been 
worked.  Water  well  and  set  in  a 
cold,  dark  place  for  root  growth  to 
form.  When  the  tops  show  about  an 
inch  of  growth,  bring  the  pots  gradu¬ 
ally  to  light  and  heat  but  never  into 
direct  sunlight  or  too  hot  rooms;  for 
the  blossoms  will  last  much  longer 
if  kept  cool.  One  precaution  must  be 
strictly  observed,  never  let  the  potted 
bulbs  dry  out  completely,  for  there 
will  be  no  bloom  if  that  happens.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  should  never  be 
kept  actually  wet. 

Following  the  early  tulips  in  the 
garden,  comes  the  lovely  Cottage 
class  of  exquisite  colors  and  shapes. 
Try  Mrs.  Moon  (yellow),  Sirene 
(pink),  and  Dido  (orange  and  rose). 
For  later  bloom,  choose  the  stately, 
long-stemmed  Darwins  which  come 
in  enchanting  colors,  such  as:  Clara 
Butt  (rose),  White  Giant,  City  of 
Haarlem  (red),  Blue  Aimable 
(lavender),  Inglescomb  Yellow,  and 
The  Peach  (peach  color).  Last  of  all 
to  bloom  are  the  Breeder  tulips  in 
dark  rich  colors,  for  the  most  part. 
I  would  recommend  Bacchus  (pur¬ 
ple),  Dom  Pedro  (coffee  and  maroon) 
and  Tantalus  (buff) . 

When  you  are  planting  bulbs  this 
Fall,  don’t  overlook  the  smaller  sorts. 
Most  of  these  ai'e  so  inexpensive  that 
you  can  afford  to  be  lavish  with  them. 
Among  long  time  favorites  of  mine 
are:  crocus,  in  mixed  colors;  grape 
hyacinth  (Heavenly  blue  variety); 
scilla,  sometimes  called  wood  hya¬ 
cinth,  and  the  dainty,  starlike 
chionodoxa.  For  a  “first”  in  the 
Spring  garden,  tuck  a  few  snowdrop 
bulbs  into  some  sheltered  sunny 
spot. 

The  larger  bulbs  are  effective  if 
planted  in  drifts  among  the  shrub¬ 
bery  and  in  clumps  at  intervals  in 
the  flower  borders,  with  not  less  than 
six  bulbs  to  each  clump.  All  varieties 
of  narcissus  are  lovely  naturalized 
in  a  wooded — not  too  dense — or  rocky 
setting.  The  small  bulbs  can  be 
tucked  in  most  anywhere — in  the 
front  of  borders,  around  bird  baths 
and  in  the  rock  garden.  e.  m.  e. 

Massachusetts 


It  will  pay  you  to  learn  how 
water-soluble  magnesia 

can  give  you  earlier  maturity,  higher  yields, 
improved  quality  crops,  increased  acre  values 


Water-Soluble  Sulphate  of  Potash-Magnesia 


When  you  use  plant  foods  containing 
soluble  magnesia,  you  get  healthier 
crops,  larger,  more  profitable  yields. 

Thousands  of  farmers,  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  have 
conducted  extensive  practical  tests 
with  water-soluble  magnesia.  Experi¬ 
ence  demonstrates  important  benefits 
from  its  use  on  many  different  crops. 

Many  fertilizer  manufacturers  are 
now  supplying  both  magnesium  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  in  a  natural  com¬ 
bination,  in  Sul-Po-Mag.  ft  is  available 
in  mixed  fertilizers  or  for  direct  appli¬ 


cation.  Both  the  potash  and  magne¬ 
sium  are  in  water-soluble  form  and 
are  immediately  available  to  crops. 
Sul-Po-Mag  is  produced  exclusively  by 
International  at  its  Carlsbad,  New 
Mexico,  potash  mines. 

Your  fertilizer  dealer  or  your  local 
agricultural  experiment  station  can 
give  you  helpful  information  about 
the  role  magnesium  plays  in  profitable 
plant  growth.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  free  a  copy  of  our  interesting  book¬ 
let  "Magnesium,  An  Essential  Plant 
Food  Element." 


SUL-PO-MAO  TRADE  MARK  REQ*  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


General  Offices:  2Q  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 

Sales  Offices:  61  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.Y.;  Chicago  6;  Volunteer  Bldg.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 


NORWAY  $1 
SPRUCE 

25  FOB  51  POSTPAID 

Now,  an  amazing  bargain  in  beautiful  living  Nor¬ 
way  Spruco  Trees!  10  for  only  $1  — 25  for  $2 
postpaid!  All  4-yrs.  old,  once  transplanted,  5"  to 
10"  tall.  Hardy,  fast  growers.  Foliage  beautiful 
green  shades.  Perfect  for  decorating  or  marking 
lot  lines.  Another  bargain:  — 40  Evergreens  $3 
prepaid:  all  4-yr.  transplanted,  3"  to  10"  tall. 
Ten  each  American  Arborvitae,  Red  Pine.  Red 
Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all  40  for  $3  (west  of 
Miss.  River  add  25c).  Prompt  shipment  for  Fall 
planting.  Free  illustrated  price  list  of  small 
Evergreen  Trees.  ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED 
TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  R-817  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.S.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 
2  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 
1  Yr.  Rooted  Cuttings  50c  ea.  $40.00  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


TIED  RASPBERRY— Certified  Plants  30,000  Indian 
Summer,  few  1000  Taylor  and  Latham.  Write  for 
price,  stating  quanity  desired. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLE  VIEW.  N.  Y. 


New  High  Speed  Chain  Saw 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  last  6  to  19 
times  longer  without  resharpening.  Double  chain  life! 
Immediate  delivery  on  new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp. 

ASHLAND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


BIGGER  YIELDS  OF 

WHEAT 

BARLEY  -  RYE  -  TIMOTHY 

To  make  your  fields  show  a  profit  you 
must  get  good  yields.  Why  take  chances 
with  cheap,  poor  grade  seed  when  Hoffman 
heavy-yield  types  help  you  get  “more” 
from  every  acre. 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  and  latest  prices  on  Hoffman 
Seed  Wheat,  Barley,  Timothy,  other  Fall 
Seeds. 


Hioffman  FARM  SEEDS 

V  Box  39  B  •  Landisville  •  Penna. 
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FOR  YIELD  AND  QUALITY 
USE  POTASH 

A  good  way  to  get  more  potash— a  necessary  plant 
food— to  your  fruit  is  through  the  growth  of  a  good 
legume  or  grass-legume  cover  crop  in  your  orchard. 
Fruit  trees  use  about  as  much  potash  as  nitrogen.  If 
the  cover  crop  is  well  fertilized  with  potash,  it  not 
only  will  grow  some  of  the  nitrogen,  but  will  prevent 
erosion  and  supply  organic  matter.  Consult  your 
agricultural  adviser  about  the  fertility  of  your  or¬ 
chard  soils.  Write  us  for  free  information  and  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  profitable  use  of  fertilizers. 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C 

Member  Companiet:  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Potash  Company  of  America  •  United  States  Potash  Company 


Get  the  INSIDE  FACTS 


about  overall  value 


Look  inside  a  pair  of  Crown  or  Headlights.  See 
the  smooth,  reinforced  seam!,  the  strong  preci¬ 
sion  stitching . . .  the  bar  tacks  at  all  points  of 
strain.  See  how  all  buttons  are  anchored  down. 
Then  feel  the  tough,  durable  denim.  These  work 
clothes  are  built  for  extra  wear.  Sanforized- 
shrunk,  of  course  (less  than  1%  residual 
shrinkage).  Crown  and  Headlight 
are  the  only  overalls  certified  by 
United  States  Testing  Co. 


UNION  MADE 
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OVERALLS 


BUY  OVERALLS  FROM  THE  INSIDE  OUT,  AND  YOU'LL  BUY 


CROWIJk-  HEADLIGHT 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  § J  (J  &  I*  CZ  £/ 1/  S  San  F,ancitco'  California 

TROUSERS  •  SHIRTS  •  ONE-PIECE  SUITS  •  JACKETS  •  TREE  CLIMBER  TOGS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  tjeal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


September  6,  1947 

Have  Farm  Land  Prices  Gone  Too  High? 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  farm  papers  and 
over  the  radio  regarding  the  high 
price  of  farm  lands.  Much  of  this  is 
merely  reiteration  of  the  cry  against 
high  prices  in  general,  but  there  are 
several  points  not  touched  upon 
which  are  really  very  important.  In 
the  first  place  prices  of  farms  have 
not  increased  at  anywhere  near  the 
same  rate  as  that  of  many  other  com¬ 
modities.  In  comparison  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  price  of  city  real  estate  the 
increase  in  price  of  farm  lands  has 
been  very  moderate.  Many  city 
properties  have  increased  well  over 
100  per  cent  in  price  while  rarely  has 
a  farm  sold  for  50  per  cent  above 
its  pre-war  sale  price.  To  make  this 
show  up  even  more  strikingly,  we 
need  only  note  that  there  is  but  a 
definite  limited  amount  of  good  farm 
land,  the  necessary  basis  of  our  food 
supply,  while  the  number  of  city 
residences  which  can  be  built  event¬ 
ually  is  practically  limitless. 

One  fetish  is  that  no  land  is  worth 
over  $200  an  acre  or  some  other 
definite  amount.  Years  ago,  the 
writer,  then  a  boy  in  Illinois,  heard 
that  a  farm  had  been  sold  there  for 
the  fabulous  price  of  $120  an  acre. 
Many  then  said  that  no  land  was 
worth  over  $100  an  acre.  Lately  the 
writer  visited  this  neighborhood  and 
saw  several  farms.  The  friend  who 
took  him  around  said  that  compara¬ 
ble  farm  land  was  selling  for  from 
$300  to  $400  an  acre,  but  that  “this  is 
too  high.”  For  all  that,  this  man  had 
been  buying  land  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  until  he  had  around  500  acres. 
When  he  was  asked  if  he  did  not 
make  good  interest  on  his  invest¬ 
ments  at  this  rate,  he  admitted  that 
he  “certainly  did.” 

There  are  farms  which  today  are 
high  priced  at  $40  an  acre  and  there 
are  others  that  are  bargains  at  $240 
an  acre.  No  blanket  limitation  as  to 
price  can  be  placed  on  farm  lands 
any  more  than  on  other  commodities. 
A  lady  told  the  writer  that  she  could 
buy  a  house  in  a  certain  city  at  half 
the  cost  of  construction  and  wanted 
to  know  if  it  wasn’t  a  good  buy.  She 
was  told  to  look  up  the  rental  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
house  and  to  use  that  as  a  measuring 
stick.  A  most  costly  house  in  central 
Africa  will  have  little  sale  value. 

We  often  hear  that  history  repeats 
itself,  and  to  look  at  what  happened 
to  farm  prices  after  World  War  I. 
In  the  first  place  not  all  who  bought 
farms  after  the  first  World  War  lost 
them,  nor  did  they  even  lose  any 
money  on  them.  Yes,  some  did  lose 
money  and  others  even  lost  their 
farms.  But  in  what  other  investments 
were  there  no  casualties?  There  were 
often  more  and  much  worse  losses 
than  in  farm  lands.  Farms  that  fell 
into  strong  hands  were  not  lost;  that 
is,  none  were  lost  by  those  who  did 
not  buy  on  too  small  a  margin.  Many 
of  those  who  did  lose  their  farms 
depended  more  on  hope  than  cash  in 
buying.  Most  of  these  buyers  had  no 
better  judgment  in  their  farming 
than  others  had  in  their  investments. 
Are  conditions  as  to  farm  prices  the 
same  today  as  after  World  War  I? 
As  previously  pointed  out,  there  was 
a  continued  increase  in  fa^m  prices 
in  Illinois  of  about  $200  an  acre  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  less  than  60  years. 
We  are  now  nearly  30  years  later 
than  we  were  immediately  after 
World  War  I.  The  fact,  as  was  also 
mentioned,  that  there  is  a  limit  on 
the  amount  of  good  farm  land  and 
that  our  population  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  will  add  considerably  to 
prices  of  farms  above  those  imme¬ 
diately  after  World  War  I. 

Another  big  difference  between 
conditions  after  the  first  World  War 
and  today  is  that  we  came  out  of 
World  War  I  with  a  comparatively 
small  national  debt  while  today  it  is 
just  under  $270  billion.  Our  currency 
remained  the  same  as  it  had  for  years, 
or  until  1933.  In  order  fully  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  effect  on  prices  of  farm 
lands  due  to  these  changes  in  con¬ 
ditions,  we  must  take  a  small  side 
excursion.  Before  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  in  1933,  the  United  States 
paid  $26  for  an  ounce  of  gold;  that 
is,  if  you  brought  an  ounce  of  gold 
to  the  United  States  Treasury,  you 
were  paid  $26  in  money.  After  the 
devaluation  law  was  passed  in  the 
Spring  of  1933,  the  value  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  was  fixed  at  about  $35  per 
ounce.  So  if  you  brought  an  ounce 
of  gold  to  the  treasury  after  that,  you 
would  be  paid  $35.  At  this  time  we 
were  buying  considerable  meat  from 
Argentina.  Would  we  get  the  same 
amount  of  meat  for  $26  of  these  new 
dollars  that  we  got  before  the  de¬ 
valuation?  Certainly  npt.  The  only 
currency  unit  they  recognized  was 
the  unit  recognized  in  international 
trade,  gold.  So  we  had  to  pay  $35 


of  these  new  dollars  for  the  samp 
amount  of  meat  we  got  for  $26  nf 
our  old  dollars,  because  each  of  these 
represented  an  ounce  of  gold.  What 
effect  did  this  have  upon  meat  pro 
duced  in  this  country?  It  rose  to  meet 
the  price  we  paid  for  Argentine  meat 
There  we  have  real  inflation  and  it 
is  a  lasting  inflation  because  it  de¬ 
pends  on  devaluation  of  our  dollar 
which  is  permanent.  After  a  short 
time  of  adjustment  we  paid  around 
$1.35  ,for  what  we  had  bought  before 
devaluation  for  only  $1.00.  Applied 
to  farm  lands  this  means  that  land 
which  sold  for  $100  and  for  $150  an 
acre  before  the  devaluation  will  sell 
for  $135  and  $202.50  an  acre  respec¬ 
tively  thereafter;  not  really  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  at  all,  but  merely  stat¬ 
ing  the  price  in  terms  of  this  new 
smaller  dollar.  Another  important 
factor  which  has  had  an  influence  on 
all  prices,  farm  land  prices  included 
is  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation’ 
In  1930  there  was  an  average  of  some 
$4V2  billion  in  circulation;  in 
1946  this  had  increased,  six-and-a- 
half  fold,  to  a  total  of  $28%  billion. 
These  are  points  too  often  lost  sight 
of  when  we  consider  farm  prices,  No 
conditions  are  not  the  same  as  they 
were  after  the  first  World  War. 

But  there  have  been  real  rises  in 
farm  prices  of  late  years;  that  is, 
rises  in  addition  to  those  due  to  this 
devaluation  of  the  dollar.  These  are 
due  to  the  high  wages  which  were  in¬ 
augurated  in  the  war  factories.  Farm 
prices  are  closely  tied  up  with  prices 
obtained  from  farm  produce.  If  farm 
commodity  prices  had  not  risen  con¬ 
siderably,  farm  workers  would  have 
left  the  farm  in  greater  numbers  for 
the  high  factory  wages  than  did  go. 
These  higher  farm  commodity  prices 
have  in  turn  raised  the  price  of  farm 
land.  This  movement  of  workers 
from  farm  to  city  naturally  raises 
the  question  of  its  effect  on  farm  land 
prices.  The  effect  should  be  just 
about  negligible.  Only  the  poor 
farmer  on  the  poor  farm  will  leave 
the  farm.  The  capable  industrious 
farmer  on  the  good  productive  farm 
realizes  his  advantage  over  the  city 
worker  and  will  remain  on  his  farm. 
Any  poor  farms  which  may  be  thrown 
on  the  market  will  have  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  price  of  the  good 
farms. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  we  all 
agree — shoe-string  buying  of  farms 
should  be  most  decidedly  discouraged. 
But  that  is  hard  to  carry  through 
when  reputable  loan  firms  will  loan 
up  to  $6,000  upon  a  city  house  that 
sold  for  $6,500.  It  is  in  these  shoe¬ 
string  purchases  of  farms  where  the 
losses  occur.  The  young  man  with  a 
small  start  as  a  farmer  or  the  one 
who  has  come  into  a  small  windfall 
belongs  in  this  class.  He  has  not  the 
means  to  buy  a  really  good  produc¬ 
tive  farm  while  the  poor  farm  that 
he  feels  is  within  his  reach  is  usually 
too  high  priced  when  consideration 
is  taken  of  the  poor  thin  soil  and  run¬ 
down  buildings  found  upon  the  farm. 
A  young  man  who  owned  his  house¬ 
hold  goods,  some  livestock  and  a 
minimum  of  farm  tools  wanted  to 
buy  a  farm.  He  offered  the  owner 
$3,000  he  had  in  the  bank,  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  his  livestock  and  tools, 
and  to  buy  the  farm  on  a  land 
contract.  The  owner  would  not  sell. 
“But  you  would  be  fully  protected,” 
the  young  man  told  the  owner.  “Sure 
I  would,”  came  from  the  owner,  “but 
you  would  not,  you  would  take  too 
much  of  a  risk.”  T.  Lindquist 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture, 

Earley  Vernon  Wilcox . W-50 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour . 4.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . 3.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts . 3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin . 3.50 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Everyone 

Ernest  Chabot . 3.00 

Flower  Arrangement  for  Everyone, 

Biddle  and  Blom . 2.75 

Gardening  with  Shrubs,  _ 

Mary  D.  Lamson . 2.75 

Our  Shade  Trees,  „ 

E.  P.  Felt . 2.50 

Greenhouses,  _ 

W.  J.  Wright . 2.50 

Around  the  Garden, 

Dorothy  H.  Jenkins . 2.50 

The  Gladiolus,  oc. 

Forman  T.  McLean . 2.25 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post . 2.UU 

The  Vegetable  Garden,  __ 

Edward  J.  Farrington . L5u 

The  Tomato,  „ 

Paul  Work . 
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The  Amazing  Inland 

T  RACTALL 


The  Greatest  Thing  on 
Wheels  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Heavy  cast  aluminum  and  steel,  finished  in 
red  baked  enamel.  Big  rubber  tires  on  ball¬ 
bearing  disk  wheels.  Pedal  driven  no-slip 
V  belt.  Bucket  seat,  mock  four-way  gear¬ 
shift  and  throttle  just  like  a  real  tractor. 
The  toy  that  turns  a  child’s  “make  believe” 
play  into..  reality. 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

to  bring  it  to  you  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  Sent  Express  charges  collect  on  a 
money-back  guarantee  if  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied. 

Give  your  full  name  and  address,  C 
stating  age  and  height  of  child  "P 
and  enclose  check  or  money 
order  for . 


INLAND  MFG.  CORP. 

158-164  ELLICOTT  ST. 
Buffalo  3,  N.  Y.  Dept.  RN 


FLEX-O-SEALTolT 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
Vegetable/  Fruit  and  Tobacco  Growers 
save  time/  labor,  power  and  pumping  costs 
with  Flex-O-Seal  Irrigation  Pipe.  Quick- 
action  coupling  speeds  up  assembling  and 
disconnecting  in  the  field.  Can  be  quickly 
disconnected  at  any  point  without  disturb¬ 
ing  balance  of  the  line.  Pressure  combines 
with  gasket  to  seal  joints.  Flexible  joints 
save  tees  and  elbows  thus  reducing  fric¬ 
tion  loss.  Available  in  Aluminum  or  galva¬ 
nized  3,  4,  6  and  8-inch  diameters.  Write 
for  FREE  Folder  "Rain  the 
Life  Blood  of  Farming” 
and  name  the  nearest 
dealer. 

CHICAGO  METAL  MFG.CO. 

3729  S.  Rockwell  St. 

Chicago  32,  Illinois 


Fall  price  list 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  AND  BARLEY 

And  other  seasonal  seeds  for 

august  &  September  sowing 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

_  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

i  Boi^^JoneoyeFallSjNJf. 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  UNO  FAST!  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for,  safe  operation. 
bats  down  timber,  brush  and 
•“edge;  turn  blade  vertically  and  ' 

aw  logs  to  length.  Also  NO 

with  post  hole  Other 

beft  wo*kHaa clutch  palley  for  Like  It! 

OTTAWA  MFfi.  C0.,f-777Brush  Awe.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

You  m  GOOD  DEMAND 

If  ,  !  receive  highest  market  price.  Price  quoted 
iou  Wish.  Ship  at  once.  RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG. 

104  Wco-  belt,  butler  CO. 

4  WEST  29th  St..  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  V. 


lx  i  m  as.  o  y  IB  arrels 

$13  90.e?Pf ied’  4°  or  50  gallon  $6.75  each;  2  for 
coll,,,,.  $31.50;  freight  prepaid,  shipped  express 

OlSTii  ,  each  barrel.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLD’S 

llery,  P.  o.  Box  30,  South  Norwalk.  Conn. 


Migrant  Birds  in  the  Fall 

I  am  sure  that  many  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  would  be  interested  in  hear¬ 
ing  about  the  migrant  birds  we  have 
observed  here  in  Dutchess  County. 
The  migrants  are  not  always  as  easy 
to  recognize  as  our  Summer  resident 
birds,  for  most  of  them  stay  with  us 
only  a  short  time  on  their  way  to 
and  from  their  nesting  grounds  in 
the  Far  North.  Some,  like  the 
warblers,  are  so  small  and  move  so 
quickly  among  the  trees  that  their 
coloring  is  indistinct  in  some  lights, 
and  the  many  varieties  of  sparrows 
seem  much  alike  until  one  knows 
what  distinguishing  marks  to  look  for. 
However,  during  several  years  of  ob¬ 
serving  Spring  and  Fall  migrations, 
we  have  identified  some  20  varieties 
of  birds. 

Every  Fall  come  flocks  of  the 
plump,  slate-colored  j  uncos,  and 
many  of  them  can  be  tempted  to  stay 
through  the  Winter  if  seeds  are 
scattered  over  the  ground  for  them 
to  feed  on.  Tree  sparrows  also  travel 
in  flocks,  helping  the  farmers  as  they 
go  by  eating  quantities  of  weed  seeds.  ’ 
This  sparrow  can  be  identified  by  a 
dark  spot  in  the  center  of  its  greyisli 
breast.  The  song  sparrow  also  has 
this  dark  spot,  but  his  breast  is 
streaked  with  brown.  The  large, 
handsome  fox  sparrows  are  not  com¬ 
mon  in  our  neighborhood,  but  some¬ 
times  a  few  of  them  stop  over  for  a 
meal  of  seeds.  The  bright,  red-brown 
shade  of  this  sparrow’s  feathers  makes 
it  easy  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
members  of  the  family.  We  often  find 
one  or  two  pairs  of  white-throated 
sparrows  feeding  among  the  juncos. 
The  white-throat  is  a  friendly  and 
very  pretty  bird,  whose  two  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks  are  the  white 
throat  and  a  black  and  white 
striped  head. 

Three  varieties  of  warblers,  the 
American  redstart,  the  Maryland 
yellow-throat  and  the  ovenbird  nest 
in  the  trees  and  bushes  around  our 
garden  and  many  others  spend  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days  with  us  twice 
a  year.  They  are  especially  fond  of 
a  white  birch  tree  near  our  back 
door,  and  devour  great  numbers  of 
harmful  insects  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  yellow  warbler,  a  bright  golden 
yellow,  except  for  chestnut  streaks 
on  his  breast,  is  easy  to  identify  at 
Once.  So  is  the  striped  black  and 
white  warbler  who  scrambles  up  and 
down  tree  trunks  like  a  nuthatch. 
The  blackpoll  warbler  has  less  clear¬ 
ly  marked  stripes.  His  coloring  shades 
into  gray  here  and  there  and  the 
top  of  his  head  is  entirely  black.  The 
chestnut-sided  warbler  seems  to  pre¬ 
fer  low  bushes  and  underbrush  for 
his  insect  hunting  and  is  identified 
by  the  heavy  chestnut  streaks  on 
either  side  of  his  white  underparts. 
Yellow  is  the  dominant  color  of  both 
myrtle  and  magnolia  warblers.  The 
myrtle  warbler  has  a  yellow  spot  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  another  just 
above  the  tail,  and  one  on  either 
side  of  the  chest.  The  magnolia 
warbler  has  a  yellow  spot  above  the 
tail  and  yellow  underparts  flecked 
with  dark  brown. 

The  well-named  pine  warbler  nests 
in  the  Northern  pine  forests,  winters 
in  the  pine  woods  of  Florida,  and 
even  during  migration  seems  to  pre¬ 
fer  evergreens.  I  have  seen  several 
of  these  warblers  in  a  Norway  spruce 
in  front  of  our  house.  The  pine 
warbler  is  olive  green  and  brown 
with  yellow  underparts.  Once,  in  the 
same  tree,  I  saw  a  lovely  black  and 
orange  Blackburnian  warbler,  his 
flame  colored  breast  startling  among 
the  dark  branches.  Female  warblers 
are  nearly  always  duller  in  coloring 
than  the  males,  and  unless  they  are 
seen  in  the  company  of  their  mates, 
it  is  difficult  for  anyone  not  an  ex¬ 
pert  ornithologist  to  recognize  them. 

-Sometimes,  but  not  often,  we  catch 
sight  of  the  little  brown  Winter  wrens 
before  they  see  us  and  disappear  in¬ 
to  a  thick  bush  or  brush  pile.  Two 
other  tiny  birds,  the  ruby-crowned 
and  golden-crowned  kinglets  are 
special  favorites  of  mine.  They  are 
fat  and  lively,  but  so  small  and  so 
close  in  coloring  to  the  early  Winter 
landscape  that  they  might  not  be 
noticed  except  for  their  bright  heads. 
The  female  ruby-crown  has  no  red 
crest,  but  both  male  and  female 
golden-crowns  have  heads  topped 
with  yellow,  the  male’s  a  brighter 
shade. 

By  late  November,  all  our  migrants 
have  left  us,  and  our  Winter  birds, 
the  chickadees,  the  downy  and  hairy 
woodpeckers  and  the  white-breasted 
nuthatches  are  here  to  stay.  One 
Winter  we  had  a  rare  visitor,  a  great 
gray  owl.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  good  look  at  him  in  daylight 
as  he  flew  slowly  across  a  snow 
covered  road,  and  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  huge  gray  bird  with  glowing 
pale  yellow  eyes.  e.  s. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Only  MASSEY- HARRIS  PLOWS 
give  you  these  3  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 


that  mean  lighter  draft ,  easier  plowing ,  longer  life! 


/'"Nne  third  of  all  the  horsepower  you  use 
is  needed  for  plowing.  That’s  why  it 
is  so  important  to  get  a  light  draft  plow. 
The  right  plow  is  important  for  another 
reason.  Good  plowing  is  the  first  step  ia 
making  a  good  crop. 

So  take  a  good  look  at  the  Massey-Harris 
No.  28  —  packed  with  all  the  "know-how" 
of  more  than  100  years  of  fine  plow  building. 

With  its  exclusive  Double  "X”  Frame,  the 
No.  28  smiles  at  tough  soils  that  twist  less 
sturdy  plows  out  of  alignment 

Constant  clearance  lift  raises  bottom  to  the 
same  high  position,  (7V2")  regardless  of 
plowing  depth  —  saves  time  at  end  lands. 

Cone  type  wheel  bearings,  chilled  to  extra 
hardness,  easily  adjusted  for  wear,  keep  the 
wheels  always  running  true. 

T earned  up  with  your  Massey-Harris  Tractor 
—  or  any  tractor  —  the  No.  28  Plow  will  do 
more  and  better  plowing,  for  a  longer  time, 
and  at  lower  cost  than  any  other  plow  you 
ever  owned.  Your  Massey-Harris  dealer  can 
prove  this.  In  2-,  3-,  4-,  and  5-bottom  sizes. 

Write  for  copy  of  the  Buyers’  Guide, 
which  describes  the  full  line  of  Massey- 
Harris  Farm  Equipment.  Address  Dept.  40. 

THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


100  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS  iN  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


Sealed  lubrication  — Double  V-belt 
—  Dirt  proofed —Variable  wheel 
spacing  — Hinged  swing  clutch  — 
Finger-tip  control— Offset  handles. 
All  Equipment  available  with  tractors. 
few  Exclusive  Dealer  Territories  Opea 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


EFFICIENT  •  DEPENDABLE  •  ECONOMICAL 

•  1%  and  2%  H.P.  Briggs  &  Stratton. 

•  All  gear  drive  supported  by  double  V  belt. 

•  All  moving  parts  housed  and  sealed  against 
dust,  dirt  and  mud. 

•  Variable  wheel  spacing. 

•  Easy  Front  Hitch — Increases  traction  efficiency. 

•  Finger  tip  throttle  control. 

•  All  necessary  attachments  available,  including 
sickle- 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Inc. 

581  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 
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GUARANTEED  To 


Increase  Crop  Yield 


15%  *° 


40% 


Patent 

Pending 


Model  0-1$ 
Garden  Tiller 
Cuts  16"  Swath 

$445 

F.O.B.  Factory 
Rubber  or  Steel 
Wheels 


TILLS  •  MULCHES  •  CULTIVATES 


Reconditions  your  soil,  pre¬ 
vents  erosion.  Mulches  sur¬ 
face  vegetation  and  natural 
fertilizers  to  full  depth.  M-E 
is  the  only  garden  tiller 
that’s  an  outstanding  suc- 


Model  W-36 


f*-— — —See  your  local  dealer  or  write 

S  MILWAUKEE  EQUIPMENT  MFG.  CO. 

I  South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  3 

I  Dept.  9-RN:  Please  send  me  without  f 

|  obligation  your  folder  on  “How  to  Pre-  i 

|  pare  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed”  with  M-E  if 

■  Rotary  Tillers.  £ 

■  Name..- . .  .  J 

Address _ _ _ ! 

- SJ  ! 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 


Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

Ar.  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  .bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today  I 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Cedar  Picket  Fences 


Strong,  safe,  durable  pro¬ 
tection  for  home,  farm  and 
estate.  2,  3  &  4  rail  styles.  , 

Made  of  selected  Chestnut* 

Timber.  Also  Gates.  Close  ; 

Type  &  Woven  Picket  Fences 
&  all  types  Steel  Fencing. 

ARNOLD -DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  18  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write  — 

CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  10,  Mass. 


DONNIE  BROCK  EARNED  $14.00  first  two  weeks 
testing  soil.  Every  garden  and  farm  a  prospect 

twice  yearly.  Simple  home  kit,  full  instructions 
by  Prof.  Paul  Dempsey.  Send  $2.00 
THE  DUXBURY  COMPANY,  DUXBURY,  MASS. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


September  6,  1947 


European  Episodes 

Part  X 

Hundred  Per  Cent  American 

When  I  was  still  a  young  fellow, 
destiny  and  my  own  will  lifted  me 
out  of  my  birthplace,  out  of  my 
parents’  home,  out  of  Europe,  to  let 
me  down  again  on  a  strange  corn 
farm  in  Sioux  County,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A., 
where  I  had  my  first  contact  with 
corn  farming  and  American  life.  I 
was  fully  contented  and  soon  felt  like 
a  reborn  man.  Then,  one  evening, 
when  my  boss  and  I  were  chatting 
the  evening  hours  away  on  the  front 
porch,  I  ran  into  my  first  disappoint¬ 
ment.  It  was  unveiled  to  me  that  I 
was  a  second-classer.  The  boss  gave 
me  the  first  lessons  in  Americanism 
and  told  me  how  everybody  could 
rise  to  the  highest  position  in  this 
wonderful  country,  regardless  of  his 
possible  lower  birth.  “For  instance,” 
he  told  me,  “I  can  become  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Even 
though  I  was  born  as  a  farmer,  I 
can  fully  qualify  for  it,  provided  I 
can  get  the  votes.  But  you  will 
never  have  that  chance,”  he  added. 
“And  why  not?”  “Well,  you  are  not 
a  ‘hundred  per  cent  American.’  ” 
“Yes,  but  if  I  later  become  a  citizen 
of  this  country,  I  will  be  one.”  “Oh, 
no,”  he  replied.  “At  the  most,  you 
can  become  just  a  naturalized 
citizen  but  you  never  can  become  a 
hundred  per  cent  American,  because 
you  were  not  born  here.” 

I  felt  pretty  downcast  because  of 
this  hitherto  unknown  inferiority, 
and  was  silent  for  a  moment.  The 
boss,  kind  natured  man  that  he  was, 
apparently  took  pity  on  my  plight 
and  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  never¬ 
theless  I  had  all  the  chances  in  the 
world  to  become  a  United  States 
Senator.  That  cheered  me  up  con¬ 
siderably. 

Many  years  have  passed  since 
that  night  on  the  Iowa  front  porch, 
and  with,  a  broad  smile  I  have  often 
thought  again  of  that  talk.  I  had 
learned  that  a  matured  man  can  grow 
cold  and  indifferent  to  the  selfsame 
items  which  can  bring  a  young  man 
to  the  highest  possible  tension.  Some 
measure  of  acquired  wisdom  will 
eventually  even  up  with  a  like 
measure  of  youthful  foolishness.  I  had 
learned  to  grow  indifferent  to  all 
that  parading  of  “one  hundred  per 
cent  American.”  I  heard  people  try¬ 
ing  to  convince  the  world  at  large 
that  they  were  even  still  better,  that 
they  dated  back  to  the  Mayflower. 
As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  they  could 
have  dated  back  to  a  sunflower,  for 
all  the  difference  it  made  to  me.  I 
want  to  value  and  esteem  a  man  on 
his  own  record!  and  not  on  those  of 


his  ancestors.  Europe  is  full  of  such 
pretensions  and  parades  and  it  was 
that  very  thing  that  drove  me  away 
from  there.  Rest  assured  that  old 
Europe  has  some  wonderful  offerings 
in  the  way  of  ancient  gala  and  can 
far  outdo  America  with  anything  as 
young  as  the  Mayflower.  Yet,  should 
I  meet  a-  man  who  can  boast  that  one 
of  his  forebears  partook  in  the 
Crusades  and  was  only  three  paces 
behind  Gottfried  of  Bouillon  when 
the  latter  stormed  the  Turkish  occu¬ 
pied  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,  I  still 
reserve  the  right  to  form  my  own 
opinion  about  him.  If  he  is  a  capable 
and  respectable  man,  he  will  get  his 
due,  and  in  that  case  his  family 
history  will  make  him  an  interesting 
man  in  addition.  But  if  he  is  a  mis¬ 
fit  and  a  lazy  loafer,  he  will  be 
classified  as  such,  and  his  efforts  to 
be  a  parasite  on  “Old  Glory”  will  make 
him,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  only 
all  the  more  detestable.  That  is  the 
stand  I  take  and  already  in  early 
life  I  felt  rebellious  to  all  who 
reverently  bowed  down  to  anyone  of 
nobility,  regardless  of  what  his  own 
merits  were.  To  flee  from  this  was 
one  of  the  reasons  (I  did  not  realize 
it  until  later)  why  I  transplanted  my¬ 
self  to  young  America;  and  there  I 
indeed  found  what  I  searched,  al¬ 
though  I  had  to  slice  America  in 
zones.  In  metropolitan  New  York, 
with  society  columns  of  its  main 
paper  craning  their  necks  and  wear¬ 
ing  out  shoe  leather  to  get  every 
sight  and  word  of  French  counts  and 
Italian  princesses,  and  with  such  a 
tremendous  number  of  Mayflower 
offspring  that  we  wonder  if  the 
passenger  list  perhaps  surpassed  that 
of  the  “Queen  Mary,”  I  could  only 
meet  old  Europe  again  in  many  a 
way.  I  soon  realized  that  New  York 
City  was  only  a  pinpoint  on  the  map 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  that  there  was 
a  lot  of  land,  good  land,  yes,  and 
good  people,  too,  west  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

I  studied  and  pondered  this 
“hundred  per  cent  American”  idea 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  one  night 
I  felt  the  urge,  and  the  ripeness,  to 
speak  on  this  topic  to  an  audience 
which  consisted  entirely  of  hundred 
per  cent  Americans,  except  for  the 
speaker.  Here  follow  the  points  in 
brief:  A  baby  boy  is  born  in 
Kalamazoo,  or  for  that  matter  in 
Dallas.  He  is  a  “hundred  per  cent 
American.”  He  cannot  help  it,  nor 
can  he  hinder  it;  it  is  no  special 
virtue.  It  does  not  even  show  that 
he  likes  America  so  much  better  than 
any  other  country.  If  he  had  the 
enterprise  to  leave  America,  wander 
and  work  through  other  lands,  and 
then  come  back  again  with  the  words, 
“No,  there’s  no  other  country  for 
me  than  America,”  it  would  prove 


something.  But  perhaps  the  grown 
up  baby  from  Kalamazoo  or  Dalh« 
is  far  too  big  a  weakling  ever  to  darn 
to  carve  out  his  own  path.  Perhan! 
if  this  baby  was  born  in  Poland' or 
Sweden,  instead  of  in  Michigan  or 
Texas,  he  would  have  always  re 
mained  a  Pole  or  a  Swede.  In  per 
haps  95  cases  out  of  a  hundred  this 
would  indeed  have  been  the  result 
Now  he  is  an  American  but  he  can' 
not  help  it.  So  why  boast  about 
something  like  this  unless  one  can 
bring  other  virtues  than  the  one  of 
birth  to  the  fore?  Now,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stork  drops  another  babv 
in  Warsaw  or  Jonkoping.  The  bov 
grows  to  manhood.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  in  him  that  doesn’t  agree 
with  the  state  of  affairs  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  Perhaps  he  grows  sick 
of  “typical”  European  customs  and 
conventions.  Then  one  day  he  up¬ 
roots  himself,  bids  goodbye  to  mother 
to  father,  sisters,  brothers,  friends 
and  all  the  beloved  scenes  of  his 
childhood.  He  strikes  out  his  own 
path  into  an  unknown  world.  Some 
urge,  some  ideal,  must  have  per¬ 
suaded  him  and  he  was  man  enough 
to  follow  it.  He  settles,  perhaps  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Here 
he  finds  what  he  always  knew  he 
was  missing.  He  appreciates  the 
difference  and  asks  for  his  “first 
papers.”  He  follows  Americanism. 

Of  the  two  baby  boys,  one  born  in 
and  one  born  outside  America,  the 
immigrant  brings  perhaps  the  quali¬ 
ties  along  that  may  make  him  in 
many  a  case  the  better  American,  yet 
it  is  perfectly  possible  that  neither 
of  the  two  is  a  type  of  a  good  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  born  American  might  be  an 
American  because  he  is  too  weak  to 
settle  in  any  other  environs  than  in 
those  of  his  birth.  The  naturalized 
American  may  be  the  type  that  de¬ 
grades  himself  one  day  by  the  re¬ 
mark,  “Yes,  I  came  here  to  get  my 
share  of  dollars  and  for  the  rest, 
America  can  go  to  blazes.”  Both 
these  types  of  Americans  still  have 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  course 
of  life  before  there  can  be  any  brag¬ 
ging  about  being  this  or  that  kind 
of  an  American.  The  designation 
“hundred  per  cent  American”  means 
to  me  something  far  more  than  can 
be  decided  by  an  American  cradle  or 
even  by  a  willingness  to  immigrate. 

A  “hundred  per  cent  American” 
is  he  who  is  willing  to  do  his  part 
that  the  typical  American  way  of 
living  and  governing,  as  founded  by 
the  early  builders  of  this  nation,  be 
preserved.  It  is  he  who  tries  to  at¬ 
tain  a  better,  a  cleaner,  a  greater 
America;  an  America  that  is,  and  re¬ 
mains,  a  standard  for  other  nations 
to  strive  for.  Then  it  matters  little 
where  the  baby  was  dropped. 

Herman  A.  Bennink 


Farm  Repair  Shop 


Shoring  Up  Building 

I  built  an  8x16  foot  building  on 
concrete  blocks.  The  following  year 
I  added  two  wings  front  and  back 
making  the  building  16x24  feet,  thus 
with  a  new  roof  covering  all  three 
partitions.  Now  my  problem  is,  how 
can  I  shore  this  up  to  dig  a  cellar, 
the  bottom  .being  in  three  sections? 

New  York  k.  c.  p. 

First,  make  sure  the  sections  are 
securely  tied  together;  additional 
bracing  may  be  advisable.  Then  run 
three  or  more  beams  under  the  build¬ 
ing  that  are  capable  of  supporting 
the  entire  building.  Using  house  jacks 
under  each  beam,  lift  the  building 
clear  of  the  concrete  blocks.  If  there 
is  space, ‘then  it  is  advisable  to  grease 
the  beams  and  slide  the  building 
temporarily  to  one  side.  This  will 
greatly  facilitate  digging  the  cellar 
and  constructing  the  foundation; 
otherwise  the  building  must  be  raised 
high  enough  to  provide  working  space 
beneath  it.  Be  sure  the  beams  are 
supported  on  good  footing  sufficiently 
far  away  from  the  excavation. 


Nails  in  Aluminum  Sheetings 

Will  you  please  tell  me  whether 
or  not  aluminum  sheetings  for  sides 
and  roofs  of  buildings  have  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  inducing  electrolysis 
when  contacting  steel  such  as  wire 
nails?  I  have  been  told  that  there 
are  as  yet  no  nails  for  aluminum 
sheeting  which  will  not  rust  quickly. 

Berks  County,  Pa.  r.  f.  h. 

Your  information  is  correct.  Rust¬ 
ing  can,  however,  be  prevented  by 
any  method  that  keeps  the  nail  from 
contact  with  the  aluminum.  The 
building  industry  uses  a  non-metallic 
washer  to  separate  the  galvanized 
nail  from  the  sheeting,  while  the  air¬ 
craft  industry  uses  a  yellow  chromi¬ 
um  paint  to  prevent  direct  contact. 
Dipping  nails  into  such  paint  would 
be  helpful. 


Insulating  Water  Pipes 

Is  there  a  practical  way  of  insulat¬ 
ing  water  pipes  on  top  of  the  ground 
(rock)  where  temperatures  go  below 
zero?  Also,  could  the  pressure  tank 
be  made  safe  under  practically  the 
same  temperature  conditions? 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  c.  d.  b. 

A  short  run  of  pipe  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  protected  by  moisture  proof 
insulating  .  materials,  electric  heating 
cable  and  insulation,  or  perhaps  with 
adequate  amounts  of  fresh  manure. 
However,  if  a  long  run  of  pipe  needs 
protection,  there  is  no  practical  or 
economical  method  of  protecting  it 
above  ground.  Ifi-any  event  I  would 
place  the  pressure  tank  and  pump 
in  either  a  frost  proof  pit  or  else  in 
a  heated  building. 


Ground  Limestone  with  Concrete 

Is  it  good  to  mix  ground  limestone 
with  concrete  for  cow-beds  and 
driveways?  If  so,  what  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  what  mixture  amounts 
should  be  used?  R.  a. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

Ground  limestone  is  frequently 
used  in  making  concrete  provided  it 
is  more  available  than  sand  and 
gravel.  Fine  stone  screenings  used 
as  sand  should  pass  through  a  No.  4 
screen  (four  openings  per  linear 
inch).  Larger  pieces  of  stone,  used 
in  place  of  gravel,  should  never  be 
greater  than  one-third  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  wall  or  floor  being  built. 
The  same  proportions  of  fine  and 
coarse  aggregate  apply  as  when  sand 
and  gravel  are  used. 


Business  Bits 

The  safest  and  most  satisfactory 
time  to  remove  the  horns  on  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  when  it  is  young  and  the  horn 
buttons  have  not  yet  grown  through 
the  skin.  As  an  outcome  of  research 
and  testing,  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark  Inc., 
of  Ashland,  Ohio,  has  developed  a 
new  product  for  the  early  removal 


of  horns.  It  is  an  escharotic  solution 
that  forms  a  pliable  film  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  This  horn  remover 
is  known  and  sold  under  the  trade 
name  of  POL.  A  comprehensive  book¬ 
let  on  the  advantages  of  early  horn 
removal,  entitled  “POL,”  will  be  sent 
on  request  by  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark  Co. 


One  of  the  mosf  common  mistakes 
is  to  place  a  mineral  mixture  for 
livestock  outdoors  without  any  over¬ 
head  protection.  When  this  is  done, 
the  weather  soon  causes  much  loss  of 
valuable  elements.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  happening,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  separate  container 
and  some  overhead  protection.  Near’s 
Food  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has 
prepared  a  comprehensive  leaflet, 
which  is  free  by  writing  them,  on 
how  to  construct  a  mineral  feed  box 
for  your  livestock.  A  postcard  will 
bring  it. 


Books  Worth  Having 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . $3.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett .  3.20 

What  is  Farming? 

G.  E.  Larson  &  W.  M.  Teller....  2.95 
A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 

Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland..  2.95 
Managing  a  Farm, 

S.  E.  Johnson . 2.95 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson . 2.50 

Farm  Management,  rn 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains . 2.50 

Into  the  Freezer  and  Out, 

Tressler,  Evers  &  Long . 2.50 

Hunting,  Fishing  and  Camping, 

L.  A.  Anderson . 

So  You’re  Going  to  Buy  a  Farm, 

D.  B.  Greenberg  &  C.  Corbin. .  1-50 

Audubon  Birds .  j  ^ 

American  Wild  Flowers . •  •••  1UU 

Practical  Farm  Accounts  with  Tax 

Guide .  5U 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  *• 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2/0 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Patents  gronttd 
ond  pending 


WAGONS 
—  IN 


You'll  find  this  fugged,  extra-roomy, 
oll-steel  wagon  solves  hundreds  of 
hauling-  problems.  Quick  pick-up-and- 
go  trips  with  milk,  produce,  stock,  etc. 
Lengths:  6  ond  8  ft.— both  4  ft.  wide— 
1 7  Vi"  flared  steel  sides.  Roller  bear- 
ing  wheels.  Both  end  gates  hinged  top 
ond  bottom.  Heovy  ribbed  steel  floor, 
ball-and-socket  hitch.  Three  body  at¬ 
tachments  for  8  ft.  size. 

Write  for  information  and  nearest 
dealer. 

The  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 
Dept.  NY-97  Galion,  Ohio 


NOW  AVAILABLE 


IN  8  FOOT  AND  10  FOOT  WIDTHS 

Improved  single-lever  control  provides 
more  uniform  distribution.  Quick-removable 
agitators  make  cleaning  easy.  Round-bot¬ 
tom  hopper  and  diamond-shaped  holes 
assure  expulsion  of  materials  which  clog 
many  ordinary  spreaders.  Has  welded 
steel  hopper,  disengaging  wheel  clutches. 


TWO-WHEEL 
TILTING  PLATFORM 

FARM  WAGON 

Has  all  steel  frame,  4000 
pound  capacity,  7'  x  12' 
SEND  FOR  hardwood  platform. 

FREE  LITERATURE  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


MOUNT  VERNON  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

232  E.  8 fh  St..  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


KILL  PESTS 

with  a  flolut  BEAN 

FARM  PROTECTOR 
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Portable 
50  gal.  all- 
metal  tank  4 
gal.  per  min. 
capacity  at 
400  lbs.  pres. 


All  Purpose 
High  Pressure 
Power  Sprayer 

*°r  **  Spraying  Cattle 
**  Killing  Weeds 
Routing  Flies 
**  Whitewashing 

and  dozens 
of  other  uses 

'UJtiie.  {<*  FREE  Hook. 
JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN  (80) 

MODERN  _ 

FLAME  THROWER 

KILLS  WEEDS! 

600,0  00  USERS  This  famous  kerosene 

Vrfono  »  *1?  out  weeds,  roots,  stalks,  with  its 
■cuuu  r.  flame.  Destroys  insect- 
Pests,  rodents;  thaws;  splits  rocks; 
disinfects  poultry  ana  livestock 
?“arteP.s-  Has  99  practical  uses, 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  full 
description  and  prices. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RN-7 
QUAKERTOWN,  Pa. 


CAR  AND  TRUCK  PARTS 


New 


and  rebuilt  parts  for  nearly  all  years,  makes,  and 


For  prompt  delivery  send  clear  description  ot 
“arts  piU3  Make,  Model,  and  serial  number.  Specialize 
rebuilt  transmissions. 

sna  ...  COASTAL  AUTO  PARTS 

SU9  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Housing  the  Pullets 

Many  poultrymen  do  no  extensive 
culling  while  their  pullets  are  on 
range.  However,  when  the  flock  is 
housed,  it  is  an  excellent  idea,  a  few 
nights  after  the  pullets  have  had 
time  to  get  adjusted  to  their  new 
living  quarters,  to  go  through  and 
handle  each  bird.  Even  in  the  best 
flock  there  will  be  some  discards. 
The  obvious  ones  to  cull  are  those 
with  gray  eyes  or  distorted  iris,  in¬ 
dicating  the  presence  of  leucosis. 
These  birds  will  ultimately  become 
thriftless  and  die,  but  they  can  be 
salvaged  for  meat  if  discovered  while 
they  are  still  in  good  flesh.  Other 
candidates  for  market  are  “crow 
heads,”  which  are  the  small,  unde¬ 
veloped  birds,  especially  those  with 
tight,  shrivelled  vents  and  hard  ab¬ 
dominal  fat;  also  any  suspiciously 
light  birds  should  be  thrown  out. 
None  of  the  birds  I  have  mentioned 
is  worth  keeping  and  while  they  re¬ 
main  in  the  flock  they  are  apt  to  be 
a  threat  of  infection  to  the  rest. 

Of  course,  the  poultryman  will 
have  thoroughly  cleaned  out  his  pens 
before  bringing  the  pullets  in  from 
the  range.  That  means  he  will  have 
cleaned  out  the  old  litter,  sprayed 
with  a  good  disinfectant  and  applied 
a  coat  of  some  suitable  commercial 
product  to  the  roosts  to  check  mites. 
It  is  particularly  important  to  look 
after  the  roosts.  We  have  many  hot 
days  after  pullets  have  been  housed 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  weather  that 
mites  love;  they  literally  multiply  by 
the  millions  during  hot  weather.  A 
twice-a-year  application  of  a  suita¬ 
ble  disinfecting  agent  will  keep  the 
roosts  free  from  these  blood-sucking 
parasites.  Should  there  be  any  body 
lice  on  the  birds  when  they  come  in 
from  the  range,  apply  a  pinch  of 
sodium  fluoride  around  the  vent  and 
under  the  wings  of  each  bird.  One 
application,  which  can  be  made  at 
the  time  the  birds  are  culled,  is  usu¬ 
ally  sufficient  to  control  these  pests. 
A  nicotine  sulfate  compound  painted 
along  the  roosting  rails  a  few  minutes 
before  the  birds  roost  is  effective. 

The  cleaning,  spraying  and  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  roosts  should  be  done  a 
few  days  before  the  birds  are  brought 
in,  so  that  the  pullets  will  not  live 
in  a  heavy  atmosphere  of  disinfec¬ 
tants.  Remember  that  the  birds  have 
had  plenty  of  fresh  air  while  in  their 
range  shelters,  and  will  suffer  from 
the  heat  if  you  don’t  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  ventilation.  Unless  you  have 
air-conditioning,  every  henhouse 
should  be  built  with  windows  in  the 
back  so  that  a  good  cross-draft  can 
be  maintained.  Be  sure  that  all  the 
front  windows  are  wide  open  and  left 
open,  until  chilly  weather  sets  in. 

The  securing  of  good  litter  is  an¬ 
other  problem  that  has  disappeared. 
Plenty  of  shavings  are  available,  but 
at  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  times 
their  pre-war  cost.  The  newly  housed 
pullets  love  to  scratch  and  dust  them¬ 
selves  in  those  clean-smelling  shav¬ 
ings.  Buckwheat  hulls,  shredded 
straw  and  shredded  sugar  cane  like¬ 
wise  make  excellent  litter.  Each 
poultryman’s  choice  will  depend  upon 
the  availability  and  comparative 
cost.  Personally  I  think  peat  moss  at 
present  is  far  too  expensive  to  use 
except  for  very  small  flocks.  Don’t 
forget  that  the  new  litter  will  stay 
bright  and  fluffy  for  only  a  few  days. 
After  the  birds  have  gone  to  roost, 
add  some  more  from  time  to  time, 
to  build  up  deep  litter  for  Winter. 

A  hazard  which  many  poultrymen 
think  about  around  the  time  of  year 
that  they  are  housing  pullets  is  blue 
comb,  a  disease  that  sometimes  makes 
devastating  inroads  both  in  newly 
housed  poultry  and  those  still  on  late 
range.  Some  poultrymen  have  found 
it  a  helpful  preventive  to  give  the 
birds  a  mild  flush  of  epsom  salts  a 
few  days  before  housing  them,  and 
then  repeat  this  in  two  or  three  days 
after  the  pullets  are  housed.  With  this 
flush  not  more  than  a  tablespoon  of 
salts  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  used.  Re¬ 
move  all  other  drinking  water  for  the 
day,  feed  the  usual  mash  and  scratch, 
and  around  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  empty  the  drinking  fountains 
of  any  remaining  material,  rinse  and 
fill  with  fresh  water.  This  mild  laxa¬ 
tive  may  also  be  helpful  in  clearing 
up  colds  and  other  minor  disorders 
incidental  to  moving  the  birds.  If 
the  birds  should  develop  colds,  as 
they  sometimes  do  when  newly 
housed,  put  a  few  drops  of  potassium 
permanganate  in  the  drinking  foun¬ 
tains  daily. 

Newly  housed  pullets  are  apt  to 
roost  anywhere  for  the  first  few 
nights.  It  is  particularly  annoying  to 
have  them  roost  on  tops  of  windows 
or  in  the  nests,  but  I  have  always 
found  that  if  I  put  them  on  the  roosts 
for  the  first  few  nights  I  have  little 
trouble.  If  a  pullet  is  allowed  to 
roost  in  or  over  a  nest  for  a  few 
nights,  she  will  have  contracted  a 

habit  that  is  hard  to  break.  T.  f. 
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In  SEPTEMBER,  let  your  tractor  show  you  that  the 

NEW  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 
GIVES  YOU  ALL  FOUR! 

Gives  You  Extra  Hours  of  Operation — You  use  less 
oil,  because  you  get  extra  hours  of  operation  per 
quart.  The  reason:  The  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
is  relatively  nonvolatile,  has  a  high  viscosity  index. 

Gives  You  Better  Performance  —  You  get  more 
than  ample  film  strength  to  take  the  heaviest 
.  bearing  pressures  your  car,  tractor,  or  truck  can 
build  up.  For  the  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  is  re¬ 
fined  from  finest  paraffin  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s 
Multi-sol  process,  and  is  compounded  with  su¬ 
perior  additives  for  improved  performance. 


Gives  You  Greater  Protection — This  new  Gulf¬ 
lube  Motor  Oil  gives  you  protection  against  bear¬ 
ing  corrosion.  Complete  motor  protection. 

Gives  You  Premium  Quality  at  Regular  Price— 

The  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  meets  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  premium  oil,  as  defined  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  And  it  sells  at 
regular  price! 

IN  YOUR  TRACTOR— TRUCK— AND  CAR! 

START  USING- 

THE  NEW  GULFLUBE 
MOTOR  OIL 

A  PREMIUM  MOTOR  OIL 
AT  REGULAR  PRICE 


% 
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ground  in  a  shady  spot,  and  covered 
with  leaves  or  hay.  In  this  way  thev 
can  be  gotten  out  any  time  they  are 
needed. 

Potatoes  keep  best  in  small  bins  or 
boxes.  They  should  be  placed  in  the 
storage  room  as  soon  as  dug.  There  is 
no  advantage  in  letting  them  dry  in 
the  field  other  than  to  remove  as 
much  dirt  as  possible.  Onions  must 
be  thoroughly  cured  in  a  dry  well- 
ventilated  place.  The  tops  and  roots 
are  twisted  or  cut  off  leaving  about 
an  inch  of  the  top.  They  keep  best  in 
mesh  bags  hung  off  the  floor  but  may 
be  kept  in  well  ventilated  baskets  or 
crates.  They  should  be  kept  in  the 
dark  or  dim  light;  otherwise  white 
onions  will  turn  green.  Pumpkins 
and  squashes  should  have  all  of  the 
stems  removed.  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  the  stem  and  part  of  the 
vine  on  each  side  should  be  left  on 
but  recent  experiments  show  that 
they  keep  better  with  all  of  the  stem 
cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife.  The 
fruits  should  be  fully  matured  and 
handled  without  bruising.  Put  them 
first  in  a  warm,  dry  place  at  65  to  75 
degrees  F.  for  a  week  or  two  until 
all  the  cut  surfaces  and  bruises  are 
healed  over;  then  .store  in  moderately 
cool,  dry  place  at  a  temperature  of  55 
to  65  degrees  F.  Sweet  potatoes 
should  be  handled'  in  the  same  way; 
they  should  not  be  moved  or  sorted 
over  until  they  are  to  be  used.  Green 
tomatoes  if  well  grown  and  free  from 
disease  can  be  picked  before  frost  and 
placed  in  paper  sacks  with  the  tops 
folded  over;  this  keeps  them  plump. 
They  should  be  looked  over  fre¬ 
quently  and  those  that  are  turning 
red  can  be  placed  in  the  sun  to  ripen 
further. 

Rhubarb,  asparagus  and  chicory 
can  be  easily  forced  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  The  roots  should  be 
dug  before  the  ground  freezes  hard, 
covered  lightly  with  leaves  or  hay 
to  prevent  drying  and  allowed  to 
freeze.  The  roots  can  be  brought  in 
at  any  time  and  placed  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  cellar,  (the  ash  bin  is 
a  good  place)  and  kept  well  watered. 
Rhubarb  forced  in  this  way  is  very 
delicious.  The  roots  can  be  replanted 
in  the  Spring  and  grown  for  reforc¬ 
ing.  Chicory  grows  best  if  covered 
with  soil,  sand  or  ashes  to  depth  of 
six  inches.  The  roots  are  placed  up¬ 
right.  Beets  and  turnips  that  are  too 
old  to  be  used  can  be  forced  in  the 
same  way.  The  tops  make  excellent 
greens  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
they  are  most  needed.  Carrots,  tur¬ 
nips,  cabbage  and  celery  can  be 
stored  outdoors  in  a  trench  but  it  is 
difficult  to  protect  them  from  freez¬ 
ing,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
them  enough  ventilation  to  prevent 
decay.  Furthermore  they  are  hard  to 
get  at  and  are  usually  neglected.  The 
best  practice  is  to  dig  a  trench  about 
three  feet  deep  and  equally  wide. 
Leave  an  air  space  of  at  least  six 
inches  above  the  pile;  cover  with 
boards  and  leaves  or  hay.  This  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  held  in  place  with  sheets 
of  corrugated  iron  roofing,  asphalt 
roofing  paper  or  any  waterproof 
covering  to  keep  the  leaves  dry.  In 
this  way  the  leaves  give  better  in¬ 
sulation  and  can  be  removed  as 
needed  after  freezing.  Celery  can  be 
grown  in  double  rows  in  a  trench 
about  six  inches  deep.  The  plants  are 
blanched  with  soil  and  left  in  place 
by  covering  with  leaves  or  hay  and 
iron  roofing  curved  to  shed  water. 

A  cave  or  pit  is  often  used  for 
storage.  It  should  be  large  enough  to 
get  in  and  out  of  easily  and  have 
provision  for  ventilation.  Vegetables 
keep  well  in  these  outdoor  rooms  be¬ 
cause  there  is  more  moisture.  Most 
indoor  storage  rooms  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  moisture.  The  ideal  storage 
room  is  constructed  outside  of  the 
house  with,  an  entrance  from  the 
cellar.  This  should  have  a  dirt  floor. 
The  walls  need  not  be  watertight  but 
it  should  have  a  solid,  waterproof 
roof  and  be  adequately  drained  and 
ventilated. 

Only  well  grown  vegetables,  in 
their  prime,  of  the  quality  varieties 
are  worth  storing.  Overgrown  beets 
and  carrots  are  worthless.  Do  not 
bother  to  bring  in  anything  but  sound, 
firm  cabbage  or  celery  that  is  free 
from  decay  and  discoloration.  Good 
storage  requires  considerable  work. 
Don’t  waste  your  time  and  effort  on 
poor  quality  produce.  D.  F.  Jones 

Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings,  - . 

J.  C.  Wooley.. . $4-00 

Farm  Machinery,  0  OR 

rA.  A.  Stone . 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm,  - 

Mack  Jones . d,ZD 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . 

Make  It  Yourself,  „ 

Julian  Starr . 

The  Home  Mechanic,  „ 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  *• 
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Vegetables  for  Winter  Use 

With  proper  storing  facilities  and 
care,  vegetables  from  the  home 
garden  can  be  made  available 
throughout  the  Winter.  An  unheated 
cellar  with  a  dirt  floor,  safe  from 
freezing  and  not  too  light,  is  the 
right  place  for  the  storage  of  root 
crops  and  leafy  vegetables  such  as 
celery  and  cabbage.  If  the  cellar  is 
heated,  then  there  should  be  a  sepa¬ 
rate  room  with  insulated  walls  and 
some  provision  for  outside  ventila¬ 
tion.  A  double  frame  wall  filled  with 
sawdust,  shavings  or  peat  moss  can 
be  built  in  one  corner  of  the  base¬ 
ment,  preferably  on  the  north  side. 
The  ceiling  should  be  covered  and 
insulated  leaving  room  for  air  circu¬ 
lation  to  keep  the  floor  above  warm. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  have  a  window 
but  there  should  be  an  opening  to 
the  outside  that  can  be  covered  in 
cold  weather,  and  screened  from 
rodents  at  all  times.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  this  room  should  be  tight 


^fou’d  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  farm  operations  in  which 
your  Army  is  conducting  scientific  experiments.  Above  you  see  a 
modern  method  of  dusting.  In  this  case,  an  Army  helicopter  is 
hovering  over  an  insect-infested  swamp,  releasing  DDT  and  forc¬ 
ing  it  earthward  with  the  downdraft  of  its  rotor  blades. 

The  art  of  land  clearance  and  reclamation  have  received  spe¬ 
cial  attention  of  the  Army.  Likewise  irrigation,  water  purification, 
building  construction.  The  Army  has  trained  thousands  of  men  in 
the  field  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  study  of  soils  and  many 
other  subjects  pertaining  to  farming  are  all  part  of  the  Army’s  job. 

Because  of  this,  the  Army  is  a  splendid  training  ground  for 
young  men  who  are  interested  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry 
and  similar  fields.  In  the  Army  you  may  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  most  advanced  machinery  and  techniques  .  .  .  gain 
knowledge  which  will  prove  invaluable  later  on. 

The  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  offers  to  men  in  uniform  (at 
very  low  cost)  no  less  than  31  standard  texts,  self-teaching  texts 
and  correspondence  courses  in  practically  every  phase  of  modern 
farming. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  to  an  Army  enlistment, 
including  travel,  good  pay 
and  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Find  out  all  the 
facts  at  your  U.  S.  Army 
Recruiting  Station. 


A  GOOD  JOB  FOR  YOU 

U.  S.  Army 

CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE  PROFESSION  NOW! 


YOUR  REGULAR  ARMY  SERVES  THE  NATION  AND  MANKIND 

IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 


Corn  hybrids  have  largely  replaced 
the  old  open  pollinated  varieties  be¬ 
cause  of  their  more  vigorous  growth 
and  larger  yields  per  acre.  Cornell 
hybrid  field  corn  29-3  produces  well, 
as  shown.  Numerous  field  and  ex¬ 
perimental  tests  have  proven  it  to 
be  well  suited  to  New  York  State. 

so  that  mice  and  rats  cannot  get  in. 

Vegetables  must  be  kept  cool  and 
moist.  Roots  and  leafy  vegetables 
keep  best  at  34  to  38  degrees  F. 
Pumpkins,  squash  and  sweet  potatoes 
require  a  higher  temperature  from 
55  to  65  degrees  F.  Potatoes  have 
better  quality  if  they  are  held  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  degrees  F.  but  at 
these  temperatures  they  usually  begin 
to  sprout  in  February  or  March; 
therefore,  part  of  the  crop  should  be 
kept  cooler.  If  the  floor  is  cemented, 
a  tub  filled  with  water  should  be 
kept  in  the  storage  room  and  the 
floor  also  sprinkled  every  two  or 
three  days.  Vegetables  sprout  if  kept 
too  warm,  wilt  in  dry  air  and  turn 
green  if  exposed  to  light. 

Apples  cannot  be  kept  with  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  root  crops  as  they 
soon  lose  flavor  and  color.  Canned 
fruit  also  should  be  stored  elsewhere 
as  the  excessive  moisture  favors  the 
growth  of  molds,  which  may  pene¬ 
trate  through  the  rings.  Beets, 
carrots  and  turnips  keep  best  in  boxes 
mixed  with  slightly  moistened  sand 
or  sawdust.  Celery,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  Brussels  .sprouts  should 
be  taken  up  with  their  roots  and 
transplanted  into  soil  or  sand  in  one 
corned  of  the  storage  room  or  in 
boxes.  The  roots  must  be  kept  moist 
at  all  times.  Most  of  the  outer  leaves 
should  be  trimmed  off.  All  ,of  these 
plants  will  stand  light  frosts  and 
should  be  left  outdoors  as  long  as 
possible.  During  warm  days  in  late 
Fall  or  early  Winter  the  storage 
room  should  be  ventilated  at  night 
and  closed  during  the  day  *in  order 
to  keep  the  room  as  cool  as  possible. 
Parsnips,  leeks,  bunching  onions, 
salsify  and  horseradish  are  not  in¬ 
jured  by  freezing.  In  fact  they  are 
improved  and  can  be  kept  outdoors 
all  Winter.  In  order  to  have  them 
available  when  the  ground  is  frozen, 
they  should  be  dug  before  the  ground 
freezes  too  hard,  laid  on  top  the 
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NATURE  AND  MAN  AND  ESSO  GROW 


A  good  system  for  good  crops  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Roanoke  Point 

Farm  at  Riverhead  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y - where  potatoes  and  cauliflower  are 

the  two  leading  cash  crops  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Aldrich  and  his  son,  J.  H.  Aldrich. 

Father  and  son  see  to  it  that  Nature  gets  help  when  needed  —  in  the  form 
of  fertilizer  and  irrigation  for  better  soil.  They  also  see  to  it  that  their  farm’s 
machinery  and  equipment  get  the  dependable  protection  of  high-quality 
Esso  Fuels  and  Lubricants  for  efficient  horsepower  on  the  farm. 

Then,  when  they  add  their  own  farming  skill  to  this  production-protection 
program,  the  answer  comes  out . . .  good  cash  for  good  crops ! 

Many  farmers  have  found  it  pays  to  protect  their  farm  horsepower  with 
high-quality  Esso  Fuels  for  tractor,  truck,  or  automobile . . .  and  then  to 
add  the  protective  lubrication  of  reliable  Esso 
Motor  Oils,  Esso  Chassis  Lubricants  and 
Esso  Gear  Oils. 

There  are  also  many  other  Esso  Farm  Products 
that  can  help  you  farm  better  for  bigger  profits. 

See  your  Esso  Distributor  for  the  complete  line . . . 
and  ask  him  or  write  for  a  FREE  subscription  to 
the  useful  and  interesting  rotogravure  magazine 
ESSO  FARM  NEWS,  published  regularly. 

Esso  Marketers,  Room  1600,  26  Broadway, 

New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 


PROTECT  stored  equipment  this  Fall  and 
Winter  with  ESSO  RUST-BANS ...  easy  to 
apply  with  brush  or  cloth  . . .  easy  to  re¬ 
move  with  kerosene. 


POTATO  LAND  gets  efficient  preparation  on  this  Long 
Island  farm  .  .  .  and  tractors  get  efficient  power  and 
protection  with  ESSO  PRODUCTS. 


HERE'S  ONE  WAY  J.  H.  Aldrich  insures  long-lasting 
service  from  tractors  and  other  farm  machinery  ...  by 
regularly  protecting  equipment  with  Esso  Lubricants. 
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Have  economically 

with  a  Fairbanks- Morse 
Water  Softener 


You’ll  have  clear,  sparkling  dishware,  softer  skin  and  hands, 
brighter  washes  with  half  the  effort,  tastier  meals,  big  savings 
in  fuel  and  plumbing  costs.  See  it — own  it — now!  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5. 


Graded  gravel 

Brine  saturator 
chamber 


No  exterior 
salt  caking 

Accurate 
brine  measurement 


Large 
storage  capacity 


"Finger-tip  control 


ir 

Heavy  tank 
construction 


High-capacity 

zeolite 


Graded  gravel 
Clog-free  collector 


»» 


) 


* 


Fairbanks -Morse  Water  Softeners  require  only  a  few  minutes’  attention 
once  a  month.  No  power  cost,  no  chemicals  to  add  except  a  little  common 
salt  occasionally.  Approved  under  F.H.A.  home  improvement  plan. 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DEALER  NOW! 


Fairbanks  -Morse 

A  name  worth  remembering 


Water  Systems  •  Sump  Pumps  •  Washers  •  Ironers 
‘  Z”  Engines  •  Light  Plants  •  Corn  Shellers  •  Pump 
Jacks  •  Windmills  •  Hammer  Mills  •  Water  Heaters 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

UNDERWRITERS’  MASTER  LABEL  SERVICE 
Manufacturers  and  Installers 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

RHEA  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO., 

1402  Greenwood  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  tE”™ADMfl 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 


Makes  lumber, 
ties,  shingles, 
crates.lath, 
etodding 
siding 


Belsaw  ModeSs 

in  10  to  24  foot  saw¬ 
ing  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
ongine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
need  for  commercial  sawing.  Pays  forit- 
self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE 
booklet,  “How  To  Make  Lumber  and  Catalog 
of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

S829V  Field  Bids.,  315  Westport  Rd.,Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster; 
easier.  Killslice.  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can't  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 
trial  with  money-back  guarantee. 


No.  3 

Complete 
ttith  pipe,  host 
and  nozzles 

$29.95 


Air 

Gauge 

$2.60 

EXTRA 


One  wheel  truck  if  specified. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


twin-temp 

MODEL 
NO.  70 


KEEP  YOUR  HOME 


THIS  WINTER 


You  frfll  be  amazed  at  how  simple  and  irlWpen. 
sive  it  is  to  keep  your  home  warm  with  a  modern 
Twin  Temp  Heater.  Coal  is  still  your  cheapest 
and  safest  fuel  for  heating.  Drop  by  your  local 
dealer  and  see  the  new  Twin  Temp  Heater,  or 
write,  Knox  Stove  Works,  2019  Ailor  Avenue, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  for  free  folder. 


Made  By  The  Makers  Of 
Famous  Mealmastcr  Ranges 


COOL  AIR  «MM 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


Before  he  retires  for  the  night,  the 
Parson  will  have  to  type  a  letter  to 
his  Mother.  He  tries  to  do  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  for  otherwise 
the  duties  come  upon  him  so  steadily 
that  the  week  is  done  and  no  letter 
has  gone  out  to  her.  His  Mother 
waits  for  those  letters  that  ramble 
on  for  two  or  three  pages  telling  of 
all  that  goes  on  at  the  parsonage, 
and,  like  all  good  mothers,  she  can¬ 
not  at  times  restrain  herself  from 
offering  a  word  of  caution  or  advice, 
particularly  if  she  feels  that  he  is 
getting  himself  involved  in  so  many 
other  things  as  to  cause  him  to  for¬ 
get  his  pastoral  duties.  Mothers  are 
always  so  anxious  to  have  their 
children  be  at  their  best. 

So,  in  this  letter  the  Parson  will 
have  to  adhere  rather  closely  to 
what  is  going  on  at  the  Old  Stone 
Church.  He  will  tell  of  the  recent 
Sunday  when  29  people  joined  the 
church;  they  were  of  few,  and  of 
many  years.  Two  entire  Sunday 
School  classes,  with  the  exception  of 
one  lad  who  was  just  a  bit  too  young 
to  make  a  decision,  were  included  in 
the  number.  When  the  Parson  read 
the  list  of  names,  he  asked  that  each 
one  bring  a  hymn  book  along  as  he 
came  forward.  Then,  after  the  for¬ 
mal  ceremony  had  been  completed, 
the  entire  congregation  rose  and 
joined  the  new  members  in  singing 
“Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds  Our 
Hearts  in  Christian  Love.”  As  for  the 
Parson,  he  has  seldom  witnessed  any¬ 
thing  more  heartwarming  than  the 
singing  at  that  moment. 

The  Parson  and  Mrs.  Parson  spent 
the  afternoon  hours  of  that  day  in 
calling  upon  the  sick  and  shut-ins 
of  the  congregation  within  a  radius  of 
about  10  miles,  and  finishing  the  call¬ 
ing  just  in  time  for  supper.  And 
then,  as  though  to  add  a  fitting  cli¬ 
max  to  the  day,  the  Choir  sponsored 
a  hymn-sing  at  the  Chapel  that  even¬ 
ing.  Neighbors  of  all  denominations 
and  shades  of  belief  were  there.  In 
fact,  there  were  so  many  of  them 
that  it  was  well  for  the  Parson  that 
he  knows  most  of  the  hymns  by  heart, 
for  he  had  difficulty  in  getting  near  a 
hymn  book  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  was  a  full  12-hour  day.  Still,  the 
Parson  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  take  a  few  moments  that  night 
to  look  over  the  annual  reports  of 
the  various  societies  and  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  church.  The  story 
they  told  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
night,  not  too  long  ago,  when  the 
faithful  members  had  gathered  to 
decide  whether  they  could  dare  to 
hope  to  have  their  own  minister  at 
the  Old  Stone  Church.  When  things 
looked  most  hopeless  that  evening, 
one  of  the  quiet  members  of  the 
church  expressed  the  idea  that,  if 
they  had  faith  enough  to  act  boldly, 
it  would  work  out  well.  Those  few 
words  were  the  spark  that  kindled  a 
flame  of  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  so  that  nothing  now 
seems  impossible  to  them.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  we  shall  have  to  throw 
open  the  balcony  of  our  church  for 
the  first  time  in  a  generation.  I  know 
this  letter  will  please  the  Parson’s 
dear  Mother  greatly. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Voting  on  School  Budget 

We  have  a  central  school  and  of 
course  at  the  time  of  centralization 
taxes  were  going  to  go  down  and  the 
majority  fell  for  the  talk.  Last  year 
the  budget  called  for  $50,000  in  taxes 
and  this  year  calls  for  $70,000  which 
is  quite  a  raise.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  is  it  legal  for  the  budget  to  be 
approved  without  voting  by  ballot  but 
just  by  asking  all  in  favor  to  say 
“aye”  and  against,  “nay”?  Also,  I 
would  like  Lx  know  if  there  is  any 
law  in  regaru  to  regulating  the  speed 
of  school  busies,  and  as  to  smoking 
by  children  on  busses?  Is  It  legal  for 
members  of  boards  of  education  to 
hire  their  daughters  and  wives  to 
teach  school  as  full  or  substitute 
teachers  in.  schools  where  they  are 
members?  We  have  three  members 
who  have  been  on  the  board  for  16 
years.  r.  f. 

New  York 

When  the  voters  of  a  common, 
union  free  or  central  school  district 
vote  on  matters  having  to  do  with 
expenses,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  vote 
to  be  taken  either  by  recording  the 
ayes  and  nays,  or  by  voting  by 
ballot. 

There  is  no  law  or  regulation 
governing  the  speed  of  school  busses 
although  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  recommends  that  the  speed 
of  busses  be  kept  at  30  miles  an  hour 
or  less.  Nor  is  there  any  law  or  regu¬ 
lation  prohibiting  the  smoking  by 
school  children  on  school  busses;  that 
is  a  matter  left  to  the  local  boards 
of  education.  The  Department’s 
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recommendation  is  that  such  con¬ 
duct  should  be  prohibited  by  local 
boards. 

As  to  the  employment  of  relatives 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  or  board  of  education,  it  is 
the  rule  that  if  a  board  of  education 
wishes  to  employ  blOod  relatives  of 
one  of  its  members,  suclj  a  person 
must  be  approved  by  a  "two-thirds 
vote  of  the  board.  If  in  a  common 
school  district  a  trustee  wishes  to 
employ  a  blood  relative  of  his,  such 
person  must  be  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  voters  present  and 
voting  in  a  school  district  meeting. 
Further,  Section  285  of  the  Education 
Law  provides  that  a  trustee  may  not 
be  interested  in  any  contract  which 
he  makes  in  behalf  of  the  district. 
This  means  that  a  trustee  may  not 
employ  his  wife  or  son  to  do  any 
work  for  the  district  if  that  wife  or 
son  contribute  in  any  way  to  the 
livelihood  of  the  trustee’s  household. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

The  harvest  flies  (Cicadas)  never 
let  us  forget  the  last  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  Their  z-z-z-z-z’s  are  not 
without  music  however  and  harmon¬ 
ize  well  with  other  seasonal  sounds 
such  as  combines  and  mowing  ma¬ 
chines.  As  only  the  male  cicadas 
sing,  perhaps  it  is  they  that  are  most 
often  found  by  the  birds,  cardinals, 
vireos,  flycatchers  to  mention  only  a 
few,  who  devour  this  insect.  The 

Summer  has  been  freakish  as  to 
weather,  with  low  clouds,  high 
damaging  winds  and  unexpected 

showers.  Fruit  growers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  predict  a  good  crop  of  apples, 
better  than  usual  of  grapes  and 
plenty  of  home  grown  peaches  at 

somewhat  lower  prices  this  Fall. 

There  have  been  quantities  of  all 
berries  and  even  the  old,  sweet 
cherry  trees  on  abandoned  farms 
were  well  filled  with  fruit.  Nice,  too, 
to  have  sugar  again  for  fat  pies  and 
for  canning  all  fruits. 

The  Finger  Lakes  Region  has  a  re¬ 
port  of  more  and  more  tourists  this 
season,  but  staying  for  shorter 
periods  of  time  in  any  one  place. 
There  have  been  vast  crowds  at  all 
the  State  Parks  and  the  mad,  whirl¬ 
ing  wheels  of  motorists  are  carrying 
thousands  over  new  and  wider  con¬ 
crete  highways  this  year.  We  stay- 
at-homes  enjoy  a  row  across  the 
lake  when  the  sky  seems  clear  and 
the  water  is  calm.  A  light  supper  in 
a  basket,  a  leisurely  hour  for  cross¬ 
ing  and  finding  an  isolated  stretch  of 
shore.  One  afternoon  we  were 
amused  and  entertained  by  a  family 
of  mink,  playing  about  over  the  big 
rocks,  like  kittens.  Another  time  a 
flock  of  runaway  sheep  was  along 
the  shore.  We  had  lots  of  exercise 
and  much  laughter  in  helping  to 
round  them  into  the  ravine  and  the 
home  field.  A  rest  on  a  vine-shaded 
porch  and  then  accepting,  not  too  re¬ 
luctantly  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
hearty  invitation  for  supper.  Surely 
no  sheep-herder  ever  ate  such  wide 
wedges  of  a  super,  deep-dish  huckle¬ 
berry  pie! 

Those  baby  humming  birds  cer¬ 
tainly  were  cunning  little  fellows  this 
year.  From  the  path  all  we  could 
see,  of  course,  were  two  long  bills, 
like  darning  needles  in  a  small  ball 
of  gray  yarn,  both  pointing  south¬ 
east  over  the  edge  of  the  nest.  One 
day  it  seemed  for  just  a  second  that 
there  were  three  needles  but  we 
knew  a  baby  humming  bird  had 
yawned.  Now  they  have  whirred 
away,  and  the  nest  is  in  our  col¬ 
lection.  Hummers  may  not  be  able  to 
walk  on  the  ground  like  other  birds 
but  they  have  another  accomplish¬ 
ment  to  make  up  for  that  lack.  They 
can  fly  backwards. 

An  odd  flower  in  the  garden  re¬ 
cently  was  the  hardy  Amaryllis  lily. 
In  early  Spring  this  very  hardy  bulb 
produces  a  heavy  growth  of  thick, 
light  green  lei  ves,  like  upright  knife 
blades.  Later  this  foliage  withers  and 
entirely  disappears.  Last  month,  in 
a  single  night,  the  bulb  surprisingly 
sent  up  tall,  heavy,  leafless  flower 
stalks.  The  large,  lily-like  blossoms 
are  a  peculiar  shade  of  light  pink  and 
dusty  rose,  remaining  in  bloom  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Like  all  lilies  of 
white  or  pastel  shades  they  seemed 
especially  lovely  on  Summer  even¬ 
ings.  In  the  dusk  however  our  at¬ 
tention  and  admiration  is  always 
given  to  the  glowing,  saucer-sized 
moonflowers,  fragrant  and  pearly 
white.  e.  R.  h. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Ray  A.  Grout . 4.00 

General  Horticulture,  ,  nn 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruits,  „ 

M.  G.  Kains . 3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Feedlots  Are  Food  Factories 


I  ow,  with  the  approach 
of  fall,  the  endless  streams 
of  cattle  and  lambs  flow  down 
out  of  the  high  summer  pastures. 

Last  spring’s  pigs  soon  will  be  on  " 
the  way  to  market.  The  sorting  lots 
and  corrals  will  soon  be  busy. 

In  the  valleys  and  plains  the  feedlots 
begin  to  fill.  They  dam  back  some  of  this  fall 
flood  of  animals  .  .  .  You  who  feed  livestock 
know  well  how  important  this  is.  You  realize 
that  it  helps  avoid  periods  of  glut  and  scarcity, 
by  stretching  out,  over  months,  the  time  of 
marketing.  You  know,  too,  how  such  year 
’round  marketing  serves  to  lessen  big  “feast- 
or-famine”  price  fluctuations.  And  who  should 
understand  better  than  you  how  the  feedlots 
of  America  add  millions  of  pounds  to  the 
nation’s  meat  supply? 

Feedlots  save  for  the  land  much  of  the  fertility 
which  the  selling  of  grain  crops  and  hay  would 
take  out  of  the  land.  For  example,  you  sell  a 
steer  that  has  gained  500  pounds  in  your  feed- 
lot.  You  are  selling  off  your  land  only  about 
12)4  pounds  of  nitrogen,  3  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  1  pound  of  potash,  which  his  body 
has  absorbed  out  of  your  feeds.  But  suppose 
you  were  to  sell  as  cash  crops  the  grain  and 
hay  which  you  put  into  that  steer.  Then  you 
would  deplete  your  soil  of  about  seven  times  as 
much  nitrogen ,  four  times  as  much  phosphorus, 

tAtcrt/Aa  fffiectfie  fort, 

SAUSAGE  AND  LIMA  BEAN  CASSEROLE 

3  pound  pure  pork  sausage  V*  cup  chopped  onion 

1  Vi  cups  dried  lima  beans  %  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

(314  cups  cooked)  1  teaspoon  salt 

3  cups  hot  water  14  cup  tomato  iuice 

ooak  beans  In  hot  water  for  8  to  10  hours.  Simmer  beans  about 
1  Vi  hours  In  the  same  water  in  which  they  were  soaked.  Brown 
half  of  the  sausage  and  the  onion,  stirring  lightly.  Drain  off 
excess  fat.  Combine  cooked  beans,  browned  sausage,  onion, 
mustard,  and  salt.  Place  in  a  one-quart  casserole.  Make  ten 
small  balls  from  remaining  sausage  meat.  Place  on  top  of  hot 
bean  mixture.  Pour  tomato  juice  over  beans.  Bake  in  a  covered 
casserole  in  a  slow  oven  (325°  F.)  for  45  minutes.  Uncover. 
Bake  15  minutes  longer  to  brown  sausage.  (6  to  8  servings) 

WINTER  FEEDING  AFFECTS  SUMMER  GAINS 

Summer  gains  made  by  yearling  steers  on  grass 
vary  with  the  amount  of  gain  made  during  the 
previous  winter,  according  to  new  data  reported 
by  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  experiments,  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Animal  Husbandry  there  were  designed  to  find 
an  answer  to  this  question,  "How  much  should 
calves  gain  during  the  winter  months  in  order  to 
taake  the  best  use*  of  grass  the  following  summer?” 

Six  lots  of  choice  calves  were  used  in  the  test. 
They  were  fed  to  gain  at  three  different  rates — 
high  (1.3  pounds  per  herd  daily);  medium  (about 
1  pound  per  head  daily),  and  low  (about  Yi  to 
%  of  a  pound  per  head  daily). 

The  report  of  the  experiments  indicates:  (1)  that 
steer  calves  which  gained  at  the  medium  to  low 
rates  made  the  most  economical  use  of  grass  during 
the  early  part  of  the  grazing  season;  (2)  that  com¬ 
bined  profits  from  wintering  and  early -season  graz¬ 
ing  were  in  favor  of  the  lots  wintered  at  medium 
and  low  rates  of  gain;  (3)  that,  of  four  lots  of  steers 
which  were  continued  on  grass  during  late  summer 
and  early  fall,  the  ones  which  had  been  fed  at  the 
owest  rate  of  winter  gain  (.69  pounds  per  head 
continued  to  make  the  greatest  gain  on  grass; 
'V  fcbat  there  is  definite  evidence  that  calves 
wintered  on  grass  and  cake  to  gain  H  to  M  of  a 
pound  a  day  will  produce  desirable  feeder  yearlings 
at  a  greater  profit  than  those  which  gain  from  1 
£o  1 J4  pounds  per  day  in  winter. 

.  interesting  experiment  is  reported  in  detail 
}n  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  (Stillwater),  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Publication  No.  MP-11. 


and  twenty  times  as  much  potash. 

Keeping  the  soil  fertile  through  use  of  manure 

from  livestock  is  only  one  factor  in  judging  Now  “Qian*”  Cauoc  Din* 
whether  “feeding”  is  likely  to  be  a  profitable  vlaHl  OdVeS  r  15S 

venture.  There  are  many  others  which  are  being  Tarrowing  pens  with  sloping 

constantly  studied  by  individuals,  colleges,  and  ® “ora  ®re,  thf  answe.I  t0  cll?n“5' 
experiment  stations.  In  every  feeding  area  ttat  step  or  he  on  baby 

they  are  trying  out  new  rations,  watching  costs, 
plugging  “leaks,”  developing  more  efficient 
feeding  techniques.  So  if  you  are  feeding  live¬ 
stock,  or  are  considering  it,  it  may  be  worth 
your  while  to  consult  your  county  agent,  voca- 


pigs.  The  slant  of  the  floor  takes 
advantage  of  the  natural  tend¬ 
ency  of  sows  to  lie  with  then- 
backs  uphill,  while  the  tiny 
baby  pigs  tumble  downhill  safely  out  of  her  way.  Used 
extensively  in  Kentucky,  sloping  floors  have  cut  baby 


uvj  i/uiwiuu  ,yuiu  ^utility  agent,  voca-  " T -'-v  oiupmg  uuuis  uavB  <jul  oaoy 

tional  agriculture  teacher,  or  state  agricultural  pig  losses  ordy  one  out  of  thirty,  according  to  W.  P. 
college.  Ask  them  what  they  have  that’s  new  in  „Sgus  °f  the  University  of  Kentucky.  He  writes: 

•  *  -  mav-  Crushing  or  crippling  by  brood  sows  is  the  chief 

J  cause  of  pig  losses.  Normally,  one  out  of  every  five 


up-to-the-minute  feeding  information 
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your  costs,  increase  your  profit  possibilities.  —  P'?3  13  d°on?ed  -be  n?ashed  or  severely 


How  many 
Meat  Packers? 


Here’s  an  interesting  thing  to  note. 
There  is,  on  an  average,  more  than 
1,000  miles  between  the  point 
where  livestock  is  raised  and  the 
point  where  the  meat  products  are  eaten.  Largely 
because  of  this  1,000-mile  gap,  national  meat 
packers  came  into  being. 

The  small  meat  packers  buy  livestock  locally, 
slaughter  and  sell  meat  in  the  territory  surrounding 
their  plants.  In  addition  to  this  service,  nation¬ 
wide  organizations  are  equipped  to  do  another  big 
job— and  do  it  economically.  They  perform  the 
service  of  moving  dressed  meat  the  long  distances 
from  areas  of  production  to  large  consuming  areas 
where  relatively  little  livestock  is  produced.  These 
areas  of  great  meat  consumption  and  small  meat 
production  depend  upon  nationwide  meat  packers, 
like  Swift  &  Company,  for  a  large  part  of  their  meat 
products.  Livestock-producing  areas  also  depend  on 
the  large  Jleat  packers,  as  an  outlet  for  the  live¬ 
stock  their  immediate  market  cannot  consume. 

Most  livestock  producers  market  their  livestock 
at  only  one  market.  So  they  come  in  contact  with 
only  a  few  livestock  buyers.  Dealing  with  such  a 
small  number  of  firms  leads  farmers  and  ranchers, 
naturally  enough,  to  the  thought  that  there  is  only 
a  small  number  of  meat  packers  in  the  United 
States.  Actually,  according  to  the  latest  figures 
available,  there  are  approximately  4,000  meat 
packers  and  about  22,500  other  commercial  slaugh¬ 
terers  of  livestock.  Some  slaughter  millions  of  head 
per  year.  Others  kill  thou-  CM  e  • 
sands  of  head  annually,  and  *•  '  *J  •  d 1 

still  others  only  hundreds. 


crippled  by  clumsy,  awkward  brood  sows  the  first  day 
or  so  after  farrowing.  This  loss  to  the  swine  industry 
adds  up  to  a  staggering  total.  According  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  each  pig 
killed  at  farrowing  represents  a  loss  of  140  pounds 
of  the  feed  consumed  by  the  sow  during  the  gestation 
and  suckling  periods.  Figuring  two  pigs  killed  to  the 
litter,  this  loss  in  one  year  alone,  1944,  cost  hog  men 
75  million  dollars. 

"Very  little  of  this  tremendous  loss  needs  to  be 
tolerated.  Three  years  of  experimentation  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  herd  tests  in  Kentucky  show  that  sows  far¬ 
rowing  on  sloping  floors  raised  from  one  to  four  pigs 
more  than  when  they  farrowed  on  level  floors. 
On  49  Kentucky  farms  where  records  have  been 
kept,  with  385  litters,  an  average  of  only  one 
pig  out  of  30  farrowed  has  been  crushed  on 
sloping  floors.” 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  sloping  floors  for  farrowing  pens, 
instructions  for  building,  etc. 


i 
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Agricultural  Research  Department 


Soda  Bill  Sez:  .  .  .  it  doesn't  take  much  'j/k*  *■ 
of  a  horse  to  pull  a  load  downhill. 

Track  Down  the  Facts 

If  you  ever  see  tracks  like  thi3 
in  the  snow,  dust,  or  mud,  you’ll 
know  there’s  been  a  white-tailed 
I  deer  around.  An  experienced 
hunter  can  tell  from  the  tracks 
how  long  since  they  were  made, 
the  approximate  size' of  the  deer, 
and  whether  it  was  in  full  flight  or  quietly  going 
about  its  business. 

Deer  tracking  is  considerably  out  of  our  line 
here  at  Swift  &  Company.  But  we  do  have  a 
staff  of  trained  fact  hunters.  Their  job  is  to  track 
down  the  facts  which  control  our  business  op¬ 
erations.  They  study  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  on  livestock  supplies.  They 
"track  down,”  too,  the  demand  for  meat  .  .  . 
what  weights  and  grades  housewives  everywhere 
are  asking  for  .  .  .  what  cuts  they  prefer. 

Our  "fact  trackers”  know  full  well  that  the 
price  of  livestock  is  determined  by  what  the 
meat  packer  can  get  for  the  meat  and  by¬ 
products. 

Walking  Bounding 
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SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS— AND  YOURS 

Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years — and  years  to  your  life 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


No  Limit  to  Government  Spending 

MORE  and  more,  it  becomes  increasingly 
evident  that  no  one  of  our  political 
parties  can  boast  any  special  claim  to  economy, 
except  when  they  happen  to  be  out  of  office 
and  have  no  control  of  the  purse  strings.  For 
the  past  14  years  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  crusading  against  the  waste  and  ex¬ 
travagance  in  the  running  of  our  national 
government.  Even  before  then,  during  the 
Smith-Roosevelt-Lehman  tenure  in  Albany, 
there  was  continual  criticism  by  the  G.  O.  P. 
of  the  constantly  mounting  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  naturally  a  corresponding  pledge  of 
budget-cutting  in  case  they,  the  “outs,”  were 
voted  “in.”  Much  of  this  criticism  was  sound 
and  salutary  and  undoubtedly  served  as  a 
partial  check  at  least,  on  the  spending  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  officials  in  power. 

Unfortunately,  when  put  to  the  practical 
test,  these  pledges  either  have  been  con¬ 
veniently  forgotten  or,  worse  still,  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  been  fulfilled  when  actually 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  present  state  of 
fiscal  affairs  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  an 
example  of  the  latter  situation.  The  fact  that 
the  budget  has  been  balanced  and  a  large 
surplus  accumulated  is  beside  the  point,  be¬ 
cause  expenses  have  increased  way  out  of 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  or  effect  upon  the 
people  themselves.  The  State  Department  of 
Audit  and  Control  has  just  completed  its  re¬ 
port  on  the  number  of  State  employees  and 
their  salaries  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1947.  The  report  shows  that,  as  of  that  date, 
66,506  persons  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
State  and  that  the  salaries  paid  for  the  year 
totalled  $158,990,638.64.  Both  are  all-time 
highs,  comparing  with  the  1946  figures,  which 
were  also  all-time  highs,  of  63,082  employees 
receiving  $125,508,638.30  in  salaries.  There  are 
close  to  20,000  more  persons  in  the  employ  of 
the  State  today  than  there  were  in  1936  and 
salary  expense  has  increased  137  per  cent 
from  $67,123,457  to  the  present  $158,990,638.64. 
Travel  expenses  of  State  officials  have  in¬ 
creased  from  $3,695,000  to  $4,468,000  in  the 
same  10-year  period. 

Of  excuses  and  explanations  for  this  spend¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  plenty;  offered,  no  doubt, 
with  seeming  justification  and,  in  many  cases, 
as  is  typical  of  the  present  Dewey  regime, 
with  a  holy  righteousness.  But  the  simple 
fact  still  remains  that  no  one  group  or 
political  party  has  any  monopoly  on  economy, 
and  campaign  promises  to  that  effect  are  much 
like  the  “bread  and  circuses”  policy  of  the 
old  Roman  tyrants. 

It  is  always  much  easier  to  spend  the  other, 
fellow’s  money,  but  the  fault  does  not  originate 
with  the  spender.  The  real  blame  must  be 
placed  on  those  whose  money  is  being  spent. 
It  is  up  to  them  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Actually, 
it  is  a  sacred  duty  they  owe  to  their  children 
and  their  children’s  children,  if  they  want  to 
preserve  for  them  some  semblance  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of,  by  and  for  the  people,  rather  than  of 
a  people  working  and  slaving  for  a  top  clique 
that  calls  itself  a  government.  As  matters  seem 
to  be  shaping  up  today,  it  is  one  course  or  the 
other;  there  is  no  middle  path. 
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People  on  Farms — Prewar  and 
Postwar 

THE  latest  official  figures  on  the  nation’s 
farm  population  is  not  encouraging.  The 
April  1940  census  listed  30,546,911  persons  on 
farms.  The  war  reduced  that  figure  by  17.5 
per  cent  to  a  low  of  25,190,000  by  January 
1945.  Demobilization  sent  1,660,000  back  into 
agricultural  areas  by  January  1946,  and  an¬ 
other  700,000  by  January  1947.  While  there  is 
therefore  a  gain  of  9.8  per  cent  above  the  low 
of  1945,  the  present  farm  population  of 
27,550,000  is  still  3,000,000  below  the  1940 
figure,  a  drop  of  9.8  per  cent. 

Why  this  trend?  Many  will  claim  it  is  to  be 
expected,  that  in  times  of  inflated  wages  and 
general  prosperity  the  movement  is  always 
from  the  farm  to  the  city,  while  in  periods 
of  depression  the  trend  is  reversed.  But  that 
explanation  is  too  pat;  it  comes  too  easily. 
There  should  be  just  as  much  inducement  to 
stay  on  the  farm,  even  return  to  the  farm,  in 
times  of  high  prices,  as  there  is  to  work  for 
a  wage  in  the  city  during  the  same  period;  but 
there  is  not.  This  tragedy  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  desire  for  what  is  considered  easy  living 
in  the  city — eight  hours  of  work  a  day  and  a 
fat  pay  envelope  at  the  end  of  a  five-day  week; 
and  also  to  the  lack  of  a  fair  return  on  a 
farmer’s  investment  and  labor  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  ordinary  farm  family  from  possess¬ 
ing  even  a  few  of  the  simple  comforts  to 
which  their  hard  work  justly  entitles  them. 

All  of  us  are  to  blame  for  this  development 
in  our  American  civilization  and  unless  all  of 
us  together  do  everything  we  can  to  reverse 
the  trend,  the  long  range  prospects  are  not 
pleasant  to  think  about.  The  soil  and  the  men 
who  work  it  will  always  be  the  backbone  of 
the  nation.  Both  must  be  preserved  and 
strengthened  to  the  end  that  the  rewards  in 
farm  living  shall  be  commensurate  with  the 
burdens  and  problems  of  farm  work. 


The  Eastern  States  Returns 

THE  Eastern  States  Exposition  returns  this 
year  with  its  first  show  since  1941.  The  time 
is  September  14-20;  the  place  Springfield, 
Mass.  New  products  and  all  types  of  the  latest 
farm  machines  and  equipment  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  the  livestock  and  horse  show  will  be 
one  of  the  most  impressive  ever  assembled  in 
any  arena.  Noted  herds  will  be  presented  and 
judged  by  outstanding  men  for  each  breed 
represented.  The  4-H  baby  beef  steers  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  arrays  ever  exhibited, 
judged  by  Dean  W.  L.  Blizzard  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  College.  As  usual,  the  4-H 
Club  cattle  will  be  auctioned  off  following  the 
show. 

In  addition  to  these  farm  products  exhibits 
and  activities,  visitors  to  the  1947  Eastern 
States  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  newest  offerings  of  industry,  such  as  shop¬ 
ping  in  _a  big  modern  department  store  in  the 
redesigned  interior  of  the  Industrial  Arts 
Building.  This  method  of  presenting  com¬ 
mercial  products  is  an  innovation  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  old  system  of  showing  them 
in  booths.  Instead  the  interior  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  Building  will  be  streamlined  with 
eight  aisles,  thus  giving  exhibitors  a  chance  to 
provide  displays  more  effectively.  Of  special 
interest  to  all  will  be  a  motion  picture  theater 
within  the  Industrial  Arts  Building  which  will 
seat  about  250  persons.  Exhibitors’  club  rooms 
for  both  men  and  women  will  be  provided. 

Attendance  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition’s 
last  show  was  352,516,  an  increase  of  47,992 
over  1940.  This  year’s  attendance,  with  any 
degree  of  favorable  weather,  promises  to  break 
all  records  and  may  even  exceed  the  half 
million  mark.  Best  of  luck  to  a  great  fair  in 
the  real  American  fair  tradition! 

A  Little  Easier  on  the  Eyes 

% 

T  is  with  real  satisfaction  that  once  again 
we  return  to  our  larger,  more  readable 
type  face  on  the  inside  pages;  this  time  we 
hope  it  will  be  “for  keeps.” 

The  paper  shortage  during  and  after  the 
war  made  it  necessary  to  change  to  the  smaller 
type  so  as  to  squeeze  as  much  editorial  matter 
in  the  space  available;  and  while  paper  is  still 
at  a  premium,  both  as  to  price  and  supply,  we 
feel  that  too  much  was  being  sacrificed  in 
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readibility  to  warrant  its  continuance  any 
longer.  Though  there  will  not  be  quite  as  many 
words  to  a  column  of  editorial  matter,  we  will 
see  to  it  that  some  extra  columns  are  added. 
We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  join  with  us 
in  welcoming  this  change,  and  we  want  them 
to  know  how  much  we  have  appreciated  their 
tolerance  and  understanding  of  our  problem 
during  the  war  and  postwar  paper  emergencies. 

It  reminds  us  of  that  old  verse  in  the  Bible: 
“Write  the  vision,  and  make  it  plain  .  .  .,  that 
he  may  run  that  readeth  it.”  Not  that  we  would 
especially  like  anyone  to  read  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  while  running,  but  merely  that 
we  want  the  type  so  clear  that  the  busiest 
member  of  the  farm  family,  likened  to  “the 
runner,”  can  read  each  page  with  complete 
ease  and  comfort  and  with  less  labor. 

And  above  all,  we  hope  that  there  will  never 
again  be  reason  to  change  back  to  the  crowded, 
smaller  print. 


Time  for  Orchard  Mulching 

MULCHING  is  a  good  soil  management 
practice,  and  early  Fall  is  a  good  time 
to  do  it.  In  the  mulch  system,  a  coating  of 
straw,  hay,  or  other  similar  plant  material  is 
applied  in  quantities  sufficient  to  cover  the 
ground  well,  or  to  smother  all  weed  growth 
Mulching  gives  excellent  results,  and  it  may 
properly  be  extended  to  many  orchards  that 
do  not  now  employ  it.  Field  tests  have  defi¬ 
nitely  proved  that  practically  no  erosion  takes 
place  where  complete  mulching  is  practiced. 
Among  other  advantages  it  promotes  bio¬ 
logical  activity  in  the  soil  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
creased  aeration,  improves  soil  structure  and 
tilth,  prevents  compacting  of  the  soil  by  allow¬ 
ing  more  rapid  penetration  of  water,  keeps  the 
soil  from  getting  too  hot  in  the  Summer  and 
too  cold  in  the  Winter,  and  increases  avail¬ 
able  potash.  It  also  decreases  the  evaporation 
of  soil  moisture  and  allows  water  that  would 
otherwise  run  off  to  enter  the  soil. 

Orchard  mulching  may  take  up  a  little  extra 
time  in  the  busy  farm  day  but  the  dividends 
are  many,  and  proven. 


Corn  Crop  Further  Reduced 

WITH  extreme  drought  prevailing  con¬ 
tinuously  throughout  the  Corn  Belt  and 
in  many  sections  of  the  West  well  into  the 
end  of  August,  the  latest  U.  S.  D.  A.  forecast 
for  corn  was  estimated  at  only  2,437,000,000 
bushels,  which  means  about  two  billion 
bushels  available  as  grain.  This  represents 
a  decrease  of  333,000,000  bushels  from  the 
previous  estimate.  If  we  should  have  an  early 
Fall,  it  is  possible  that  the  yield  will  be  even 
further  reduced.  In  any  event,  feed  prices 
will  continue  high,  and  may  well  go  higher, 
this  coming  Winter. 

As  a  result,  there  will  be  even  fewer  cattle 
placed  on  feed  this  Fall  and  also  earlier 
marketings  of  lighter  weight  hogs  than  was 
first  anticipated.  This  means  cheaper  meat 
within  the  next  few  months,  followed,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  more  severe  shortage  in  supplies 
during  late  Winter  and  early  Spring. 


Brevities 

Rubber  keeps  marching  ahead  on  the  farm! 
The  latest  development  is  a  crawler  type  tractor 
with  rubber  treads. 

“Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto 
you:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you. 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid.”  John  14:27. 

Lack  of  proper  ventilation  in  the  dairy  barn, 
especially  during  the  Winter,  will  result  in  the 
condensed  moisture  rotting  the  woodwork. 
Summer  is  the  time  to  check  and  correct  this  con¬ 
dition. 

Beware  of  the  rubbish  burner.  The  only  safe 
time  to  use  a  rubbish  burner  is  when  the  ground 
is  wet  and  there  are  no  high  winds  blowing.  Care¬ 
lessness  on  this  point  may  prove  to  be  costly  to 
both  you  and  your  neighbors. 

Vaccination  for  Newcastle  disease,  today’s  fast¬ 
est  spreading  threat  to  American  poultry  flocks, 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  American 
Veterinary  Medical, Association  is  not  yet  ready  to 
accept  chick  embryo  vaccine  as  a  control 
measure  for  this  disease. 

Artificial  frosts,  created  by  the  application  of 
chemical  sprays  and  dusts,  are  now  being  used  to 
aid  farmers  who  have  large  potato  fields  by  kill¬ 
ing  the  potato  vines  and  thus  helping  to  speed  up 
the  ripening  process.  Chemical  frosts,  if  used, 
should  be  applied  10  days  before  digging. 
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FARMALL 


ONLY  International  Harvester 
builds  FARMALL  Tractors. 


HERE 


Four  types  of  pfewt 


Meets  every  planting  need 


Cultivators  for  every  crop 


with  Matched  Cub  Equipment! 


Vaster,  easier  work— all-purpose  capac¬ 
ity  and  economy— that’s  what  the  new 
Farmall  Cub  brings  to  the  small  farms 
and  truck  gardens  of  America ! 

With  a  full  line  of  matched,  spe¬ 
cially-designed  implements  .  .  .  with 
such  features  as  the  Universal  Mounting  Frame  and 
Master  Control . . .  the  Farmall  Cub  is  just  right  for 
those  crop  acres  that  are  now  without  effective, 
efficient  power. 

There  are  four  types  of  power  in  the  Farmall  Cub: 
power  to  push  forward-mounted  implements  or  pull 
those  attached  to  the  drawbar ...  to  operate  machines 
through  the  power  take-ojf  or  belted  up  to  the  pulley. 


Put  the  Farmall  Cub  to  work  and  say  good-bye  to 
the  slow,  tiresome  work  you  walked  through  before. 
The  Cub’s  riding  comfort,  ease  of  handling  and 
finger-tip  controls  really  bring  a  "new  day”  to  the 
small  farm.  The  precision-built  4-cylinder  engine, 
with  3  forward  speeds  and  variable-speed  governor, 
gives  you  top  performance. 


..•AND  LOOK  AT  THE  PRICE! 

f.  o.  b.  factory.  Farmall  Cub  tractor 
•quipped  as  shown  above,  slightly  higher. 

Attachments  and  implements  extra. 


International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


See  the  Farmall  Cub  at  your  International  Dealer's 


Mower  cut*  4%-ft.  swath 


I NTE  RNATIONAL 
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Larro  Feeding  System 
INCREASED  MILK  PROFIT 

84%  in  5  Months 

Take  a  look  at  the  way  the  profit  increased  for  this  aver¬ 
age  herd  of  38  Ayrshires  when  it  was  switched  to  Larro 
Dairy  Feed,  fed  the  Larro  Way:  Month,y  Ave,age 

Profit-Over-Grain-Cost 
per  Milking  Cow 

1st  Month . $24.50 

2nd  Month .  32.00 

3rd  Month .  34.32 

4th  Month .  40.73 

5th  Month .  44.94 

Is  this  an  out-of-the-ordinary  case?  Not  at  all.  General 
Mills  has  hundreds  of  them  from  Larro  feeders  all  over 
the  country — big  feeders,  small  feeders — all  of  them 
showing  worth-while  increases  in  profit-over-grain-cost 
after  switching  to  the  Larro  Dairy  Feeding  System. 

The  fact  that  Larro  "Farm-tested”  Dairy  Feed  has  shown 
and  is  showing  increased  profits  in  herd  after  herd  is  no 
accident.  It’s  the  result  of  35  years  of  research  by  General 
Mills  feed  experts — of  feeding  tests  with  over  300 
different  dairy  feed  formulas  covering  hundreds  of 
lactation  periods  at  Larro  Research  Farm.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  today’s  Larro  "Farm-tested”  Dairy  Feed  is  the 
finest  feed  General  Mills  technicians  know  how  to  make. 
Little  wonder,  too,  that  dairy  herd  profits  consistently 
improve  when  they  switch  to  Larro. 

See  your  Larro  dealer  today  ...  let  him  show  you  how 
the  Larro  Dairy  Feeding  System  can  get  top  profit  for 
your  herd.  L-U26 


*Taken  from  DAIRY  PROFIT  RECORD  of 
an  average  Larro  Feeder. 


General  Mills 

^Farm-tested"  FEEDS 

Dept.  3 

DETROIT  (2) — SAN  FRANCISCO  (6) — 
CHICAGO  (4) 

” Farm-tested ”  is  a  registered  trademark 
-  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

Al>  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


OVERALLS 


FROM  MILL  TO  MILLIONS... 

The  famous  Carbartt  brand  of  overalls  have  been  a  top  favorite  with  three 
generations  of  American  farmers.  The  same  high  quality  standards  that 
made  these  work  clothes  a  "buy"  word  with  Granddad  are  being  main¬ 
tained  by  the  third  generation  of  the  Carhartt  family— your  guarantee  of 
longer  wearing,  easier  fitting,  better  tailored,  non-shrinking  overalls.  Look 
,  for  the  Car  and  Heart  trademark.  Insist  on  Carhartts. 

O*  Blue  Denim,  White  Sailcloth,  Heavy  Brown  Duck  Overalls, 


Laceback  Dungarees,  Washable  Work  Caps. 

HAMILTON  CARHARTT  OVERALL  COMPANY 

fthbtiiUJ  I8S9 

Detroit  Atlanta  Dallas  Carhartt  Park,  Irvine,  Ky.« 


Security  with  Shorthorns 


It  is  small  wonder  that  Sherman 
Cottrell  feels  as  if  he  has  Shorthorn 
blood  in  his  veins.  For  84  straight 
years,  since  the  herd  was  established 
in  1863,  his  branch  of  the  Cottrell 
family  at  Hoosick  Falls  in  Rensselaer 
County,  New  York,  has  bred  Short¬ 
horn  cattle. 

Last  Winter  young  Cottrell  carried 
42-  head  of  cattle,  20  cows,  20  head 
of  young  stock  and  a  couple  of  bulls. 
The  cows  ranged  from  mature  ani¬ 
mals  to  first-calf  heifers,  the  young 
stock  from  calves  to  two-year-olds. 
Of  the  cows,  an  average  of  12  were 
milking,  in  various  stages  of  lac¬ 
tation,  and  these  produced  four  cans 
of  milk  a  day.  The  total  amount  of 
grain  fed  to  these  20  cows  was  200 
pounds  a  week,  and  those  in  milk 
got  the  most  of  it.  Probably  more 
grain  would  have  meant  more  milk, 
as  Sherman  admitted,  but  he  felt  that 
if  it  costs  all  the  extra  milk  is  worth 
to  get  it,  there  was  no  point  in  heavy 
grain  feeding. 

During  the  time  of  barn  feeding 
the  cattle  get  all  the  roughage  that 
they  want,  with  the  cows  consum¬ 
ing  over  two  bushels  of  ensilage 
apiece  a  day  along  with  plenty  of 
good  mixed  hay.  The  young  stock 
and  bulls  get  home  grown  corn  and 
oats,  ground  together,  in  addition  to 
their  roughage.  Salt  and  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  mineral  mixture  are  kept 
available  to  the  cattle  at  all  times. 
With  good  pasture  in  the  Summer, 
this  feeding  program  keeps  feed  costs 
at  a  minimum  but  still  maintains  the 
herd  in  nice  shape.  Some,  in  fact, 
carry  as  much  condition  as  would 
normally  be  expected  in  a  straight 
beef  bred  animal. 

Along  with  the  ability  of  these 
Cottrell  Shorthorns  to  make  meat  on 
practically  a  roughage  diet,  they 
really  can  milk,  too,  some  individuals 


producing  as  much  as  60  pounds  a 
day  when  fresh,  a  creditable  pro¬ 
duction  for  any  breed.  It  is  only 
natural  that  there  should  be  a  demand 
for  breeding  stock  from  a  bunch  of 
good  individuals  like  these  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  difficult  to  produce 
enough  surplus  heifers.  Many  people 
seem  to  feel  that  getting  into  Short¬ 
horns  is  a  hedge  against  falling  milk 
prices  and  that  they  will  be  better 
off  with  dual-purpose  cattle  than  a 
straight  milk  breed.  A  cow  goes  to 
the  butcher  eventually  anyway,  so 
why  not  have  one  that  is  worth 
something?  Then  too,  Cottrell  figures 
that  when  tax  time  rolls  around,  it 
is  good  business  to  have  a  couple  of 
fat  steers  to  turn.  Bull  calves  are 
raised  to  about  a  year  old  to  see  how 
they  develop,  unless  it  is  obvious 
sooner  that  they  are  not  going  to 
make  herd  heading  material.  If  they 
are  not  sold  as  breeding  animals, 
they  are  altered  and  sold  later  as 
fat  two-year-old  steers. 

The  Cottrell  farm  is  typical  of  the 
rolling  hill  country  of  Eastern  New 
York.  Its  215  acres  break  up  into  ap¬ 
proximately  70  acres  of  woodlot,  55 
acres  of  permanent  pasture  and  the 
rest  tillable  crop  land.  Hay  and 
pasture,  ensilage  and  small  grains 
furnish  the  needed  home  grown 
feeds.  Sherman  does  all  his  own  work 
except  for  a  litle  help  at  silo  filling 
time.  The  big  barn  is  over  100  years 
old.  As  it  stands  there  on  the  side 
hill,  solid  and  substantial  after 
generations  of  use,  the  feeling  comes 
that  here,  if  anywhere,  is  security. 
Good  land,  good  cattle,  sound  build¬ 
ings,  coming  down  from  father  to 
son.  Nothing  fancy  or  showy,  cattle 
in  their  working  clothes,  home  grown 
feed,  land  well  cared  for — pride  in 
ownership.  l.  c.  w. 


Cattle  Mange — How  to  Treat  It 


I  would  like  to  know  the  cause 
and  cure  for  cattle  mange.  w.  s. 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of 
skin  parasites  any  one  of  which  can 
cause  the  ailment  known  as  cattle 
mange.  The  most  common  one  is 
called  psoroptic,  a  type  produced  by 
small  mites  which  infest  the  skm 
and  are  snread  by  bodily  contact  or 
by  contaminated  pens,  stanchions, 
trucks  or  railroad  cars  in  which  in¬ 
fested  cattle  have  been  recently 
placed.  With  this  type  of  mange  the 
skin  becomes  thickened  and  covered 
with  crusts  and  scabs  and  there  is 
usually  considerable  loss  of  hair. 
During  the  Summer  mangy  cattle 
often  appear  to  get  well,  but  when 
they  are  confined  in  the  barn  in  the 
Winter,  the  infestation  again  mani- 
itself 

The  treatment  for  any  kind  of 
mange  consists  in  either  dipping  in 
specially  prepared  vats  or  by  apply¬ 
ing  suitable  medications  to  the  in¬ 
fested  areas;  usually  this  means  over 
the  entire  body.  There  are  several 
effective  applications  of  this  kind. 
These  include  such  treatments  as 
lime-sulphur  dips,  nicotine  dips,  the 
crude-petroleum  dips  and  also  vari¬ 
ous  powdered  preparations  contain¬ 
ing  rotenone  and  DDT.  These  are  all 
available  in  commercial  preparations 
and  can  be  obtained  on  order  from 
local  drugstores  and  dairy  supply 
houses  or  ordered  direct  from  the 
manufacturers.  Whenever  such  prepa¬ 
rations  are  used,  the  directions  on 
the  container  should  be  carefully 


followed.  With  most  skin  infestations 
of  this  type  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  repeat  the  treatment  in  from  10 
to  14  days. 

Another  form  of  localized  mange 
is  called  chorioptic  mange.  This 
form  is  produced  by  a  skin  parasite 
that  infests  principally  the  area  at 
the  base  of  the  tail  where  it  joins  the 
body.  The  treatment  should  be  the 
same  as  that  just  discussed. 

A  third  form  is  known  as  sarcoptic 
mange  and  is  commonly  called  barn 
itch.  The  parasite  which  produces 
this  type  of  mange  can  also  infest  the 
human.  On  cattle  it  usually  affects 
the  skin  on  the  head  and  neck.  How¬ 
ever,  it  can  occur  on  other  parts  ol 
the  body.  It  can  be  transmitted  to  all 
types  of  warm  blooded  animals.  The 
crude-petroleum  dips  have  been 
found  to  be  most  efficient  for  this 
type  of  mange,  and  usually  one  treat¬ 
ment  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  lime- 
sulphur  dip  is  also  effective  but  needs 
to  be  repeated  for  several  treat¬ 
ments. 

The  fourth  type  of  mange  is  known 
as  demodectic,  and  is  produced^  by 
a  parasite  that  infests  the  hair 
follicles.  It  produces  pustules  and  is 
more  common  over  the  neck  ana 
shoulders.  The  crude-  petroleum  dips 
are  of  some  benefit  but  not  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  with  the  other  types  of  mange. 
There  is  no  specific  treatment  lor 
this  type.  Infested  animals  should  he 
isolated,  and  the  premises  thoroughly 
disinfected  with  either  a  five  per  cent 
carbolic  acid  product  or  creosote, 
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BEHIOII 

PUPPY  STARTER 

Special  formula  helps  mature  puppies! 
quickly  .  .  .  shortens  ungainly  period! 
,  ,  helps  prevent  pot-belly  .  ,  .  build*1 
resistance  against  disease. 

Deacon  Puppy  Starter  does  not  re¬ 
quire  supplementary  foods.  Even  milk 
fs  not  necessary,  though  you  may  feed 
It  if  you  prefer.  It  is  heavily  fortified 
with  essential  vitamins,  especially  A,  B 
end  D  to  provide  ample  margin  ofi 
isafety  during  period  of  rapid  growth! 
j$ee  your  Beacon  dealer. 

I  The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.Yi 


r 

BEACON  FEEDING  IS  BETTER  FEEDING 


Wanted  Calfskins,  Hides 

These  are  high  now.  Also  Wool,  Ginseng,  Golden  Seal, 
Sheepskins  &  Beeswax.  Write  for  free  trapping  supply 
catalog.  Trappers  of  Muskrat,  Mink,  Weasel,  Skunk, 
Opossum,  etc.  Please  contact  us  now.  We’ll  be  buying 
Doerskins.  41st  year  in  business.  Dept.  RNY. 

KEYSTONE  HIDE  COMPANY,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CROSS  BREEDS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $11.50  EACH 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
Cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  7  weeks  old 
$12.00  each.  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old  $12.50  each. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  you  may  send  Money  Order  or 
check.  Our  selection  will  please  you. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM 

206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 


Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester. 
Pew  JJuroc  cross.  Boars,  Barrows  or  sows.  Please 
state  second  choice. 

5-6  Weeks . $11.50  7-8  Weeks . $12.50 

9-10  Weeks . $13.50 

12  Weeks  Started  Shoats  $17.50.  Vaccination  if  de¬ 
sired  $1.00  apiece  extra.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
C.O.D.  check  or  money  order.  Prompt  delivery. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  Mass. 


FEEDER  PIGS 

40  to  75  lbs.  these  pigs  are  range  raised,  have  been 
grained  very  little;  are  in  a  good,  healthy,  thrifty  con¬ 
dition  to  put  on  weight  fast.  Sold  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R  5,  WESTMINISTER,  MD. 


-PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  Chester  Whites  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  Cross.  6  wks.  old  $10.50  ea. ;  7  to 
8  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.;  10  to  II  wks.  old  $14.00  ea. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  older. 

WALTER  LUX,  44  Arlington  Rd.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

CHOICE  YOUNG’  FEEDING  PIGS  5-6  WEEKS  OLD 
$10.00  Each.  7-9  Weeks  $11.00.  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 


JE*IGrJS  FOR  SALE 

Pine  grade  of  Chester  Whites  and  Chester-Berk¬ 
shire  Crossed.  6  Wks.  Old  $11.00;  7  Wks.  Old 
$12.50;  9  Wks.  Old  $14.00.  All  prices  include 
vaccination.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  M.  O. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO 

P.0.  Box  6, WEST  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  for  Lean  Meat  with  Less  Lard.  Heading 
this  outstanding  Jersey  herd  are  two  great  sires: 
Asholm  Wonder  10621 — 317117  C.  K.  and  Dun  rob  in 
Implacable  80‘A — 324209  C.  B.  Large  Litters — Strong, 
Long  Pigs.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Fall  pigs. 

Write  For  Booklet  and  Prices 
BL1XT0RP  STOCK  FARM,  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

I’igs  for  sale.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old  from  one  of  the 
largest  herds  in  the  East.  Several  young  hoars  large 
enough  for  service. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSV ILLE,  MARYLAND 
Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

Bred  sows  for  fall  farrow.  Top  spring  boar  pigs.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs.  Best  breeding  plus  the  right  type, 
''rite  for  prices.  ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
XING  FARMS  CO.  -  M0RRIS7ILLE,  PA. 


Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Service  Boars. 
BUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Berkshire  Weanling  Pigs:  Sired  by  a  son 
01  L'dependant  Stylem aster  and  out  of  Destiny  bred 
sows.  One  April  boar  of  the  same  breeding  priced 
fairly  and  guaranteed. 

IRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM,  FILLMORE,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  BOARS  &  FALL  PIGS 
"Od  a  couple  of  Bred  Sows,  of  renowned  breeding  and 
mood  lines.  All  stock  cholera  inoculated.  Prices 

reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2, 
Tiercer,  Pennsylvania.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

Tan1??  £  Summer  boar  pigs  ready  for  prompt  shipment 

_  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner)  Holland  (Erie  Co.)  N.Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

RovmRREST  HERD  IN  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
"UYAL  OAK  FARM,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD, 
BALTIMORE  22,  MARYLAND 


cm?E[0RD  HOGS— "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
cirini  boar®>  Pies.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria.  III. 


JERSEYS 


40  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Open  and  Bred  Heifers,  Milking 
and  Fall  Freshening  Cows 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 

CHATHAM,  NEW  YORK  1  P.  M. 

OCTOBER  3,  1947 

Carefully  Selected  Healthy  Ani¬ 
mals  Backed  by  Generations  of 
Proven  Ancestry  from  Eastern 
New  York’s  Leading  Herds. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

CAPITOL  DISTRICT  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

MRS.  GLEASON  A.  WHITE,  Secy. 
Duanesburg,  New  York 


FOR  B  A  1j  F 

Small  Reg.  Jersey  Herd 

Ten  Milkers.  Three  Heifers.  One  BulL  Good  Blood 
lines.  Health  Certified. 

NORTH  VIEW,  MOUNT  KISCO,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Five-Year  Old  Jersey  Two  Star  Bull 

Registered  T.  B.  accredited,  vaccinated  for  Bangs, 
gentle,  easy  to  handle,  solid  color,  design  breeding, 
first  check  for  $200.00  takes  him.  Also  have  several 
good  bull  calves  for  sale. 

A.  L.  WILKINS,  R-l,  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK! 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES  ^ 


Most  Profitable  Cow  _  _  __ 

Cig  Milkers  4  tJ«r5y  Ttustlei* 

Good  Grazers  Reflect  O^Jers 

Wfit#  lor  (fooYlftt  ond  Cut  trt 
fytfdw  fi#§f  ypv»  «rith  fon»l» 

Ayr*hlr?  Breeders* Association 
96  'Ccnlir  Sf/Bundcn/Vh 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


I 

I 


Alta  Crest  Milking  Herd  Dispersal,  Sept.  22, 
12:00  Noon,  Spencer,  Mass.  85  Cows,  10  heifer 
Calves,  6  Bulls.  Herd  founded  in  1910.  One 
of  the  Breed's  greatest  herds.  Bang’s  Accr’d 
and  blood  tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 
21  cows  fresh  in  Aug.  and  Sept. ;  others  later. 
Never  a  buyers  opportunity  like  this. 

“  FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  -  Brandon,  Vt. 


GUERNSEYS 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Right  now  we  have  five  for  sale  sired  by  Flying  Horse 
Bandleader  whose  three  nearest  dams  average  846 
pounds  of  fat.  The  dams  of  these  bulls  are  first  calf 
heifers  now  going  on  A.  B.  test.  The  calves  are  for 
sale  at  farmers  price  and  a  year  from  now 
when  the  dams  finish  their  test  will  be  Worth 
many  times  the  present  prices.  Our  herd  is  fully 
accredited.  Send  for  prices  and  pedigrees  or  come 
and  see  them  at  the  farm. 

FARVIEW  FARM,  REDDING  RIDGE,  CONN. 
Goorge  Shellenberger,  Manager  Phone  Redding  257 


BULLS  One  Month  To  Serviceable  Age 

Dams  with  records  up  to  874  lbs.  fat  Sr.  3 — 843  lbs. 
fat  Sr.  4 — 855  lbs.  fa.t  Sr.  3 — are  from  outstanding 
cow  families.  By  proven  sires  with  great  producing 
daughters.  Write  for  pedigrees  with  full  particluars 
or  come  and  see  them. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


HEREFORD S 


HEREFORDS 

Complete  Dispersal 

15  cows  three  to  nine  years  old  with 
calves  two  to  five  months  old.  9  bred  two 
year  old  heifers.  All  are  registered  and 
all  but  four  are  Polled  Herefords.  Also  a 
three  year  old  cow  with  calf,  two  bred 
two  year  old  heifers  and  an  open  year¬ 
ling  heifer  consigned  to  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Hereford  Sale.  All  Polled. 

September  22,  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

For  Catalog  Write 

MYRON  AVERY,  Sale  Manager 
Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 

ELMER  L.  KNIPMEYER,  Sharon,  Conn. 


STOCKERS  &  FEEDERS  — HEREFORDS 

Before  buying  your  stock  cattle  call  or  write  for 
our  prices.  We  have  feeders  weighing  from  500 
to  900  lbs.  to  sell  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
Soft  com  is  coining  lets  prepare  ourselves  now. 

BACHRACH  CO.,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  Phone  54 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  REGISTERED  Homli 
Hereford  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  Sta 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N. 


SWINE 


HAMPSHI  RES 

Three  outstanding  yearling  show  boars,  one  a 
Mixer  bred  boar.  Spring  boars,  and  bred  gilts. 
Mostly  from  Proven  Production  dams  and  nation¬ 
ally  known  blood  lines. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y„  1,  N.  Y, 


ONTARIO  COUNTY 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Dispersal  Sale 

SEPTEMBER  13,  1947  at  12:30  P.  M. 

ON  SOUTH  WAYNE  ROAD  -  PHELPS,  NEW  YORK 

Five  miles  from  Geneva,  New  York  and  12  miles  from  Canandaigua,  New  York. 
100  head  of  Registered  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  including  36  cows  with  calves,  these 
being  bred  back  to  NOB  Barb-Bandolier  by  Barbara  Comeller  227  and  out  of  Globe 
Hill  Mulben  Pride  II;  10  two-year  old  heifers  selling  bred  to  Barbarian  Comeller; 
16  yearling  heifers  selling  open.  Also  our  two  herd  sires  mentioned  above.  This  is 
our  foundation  group  which  have  been  carefully  selected  to  produce  outstanding 
cattle  —  they  include  daughters  of  such  well  known  sires  as  Edward  Gleucamock, 
Border  Quality  by  Quality  Marshall,  Blackbird  Bandolier  of  Page  12,  Bandolier  of 
Anoka  9,  Elbar  Bandolier,  Briarcliff  Quinton  5,  Blackcapper  2nd  of  Globe  Hill,  Bethel 
Blackcap  Bandy,  Barbara  Comeller  227  and  Briarcliff  Eland  6.  Cows  blood  tested 
and  clean.  All  heifers  since  1943  calfhood  vaccinated  for  Bangs  disease,  T.B.  accredited. 

Terms  —  Cash 

Catalog  upon  request  to  Sales  Manager.  Sale  held  under  cover. 

NEIL  O.  BRODERSON  '  HOWARD  STETZEL 

Owner  Farm  Manager 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 
ATTENTION  4-H  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

One  1947  steer  calf  to  be  given  away  as  a  gate  prize  to  a  4-H  member  showing  a 
membership  button  and  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  guardian. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  AND  SALE 
TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE  SMALL  ARENA,  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1947 
SHOW  AT  10  A.  M„  E.  D.  T.  SALE  AT  1  P.  M„  E.  D.  T. 

Cattle  Ready  for  Inspection  September  26, 


55  FEMALES  NO  BULLS 

All  from  herds  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited 

SALE  HEADQUARTERS  — PENN  HARRIS  HOTEL,  HARRISBURG 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  WRITE 

PENNSYLVANIA  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 


JAMES  F.  TORRANCE,  Sales  Manager,  11  N.  4th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


REMEMBER  THESE  DATES 


Sept.  27 — Pennsylvania  Aberdeen- Angus  Sale 
Sept.  29 — Dutchess  County  Aberdeen- Angus  Sale 
Oct.  1 — New  Jersey  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 


BRED  FOR  BEEF !  , 

Everywhere  Aberdeen-Angus  are 
growing  in  popularity  for  this 
great  breed  best  meets  the  mod¬ 
ern  demand  for  beef.  The  “Angus 
Type,”  so  successful  in  the  show 
ring,  sets  the  standard  for  ADD 
cattle  at  the  market,  in  the  feedlot, 
and  in  the  breeding  herd.  It  is  the 
superior  beef-making  qualities  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  that  make  them  so  desirable. 

Write  For  Free  Literature. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association 

Dept.  RN-2,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


PUREBRED  REG.  ABERDEN-ANGUS 

Complete  Herd  Dispersal  At  Private  Treaty 

Fifteen  fine  cows.  Some  with  calves  at  side.  Five 
very  good  bulls  sired  by  a  fine  Son  of  Glencamock 
Eric  of  Cremona,  1940  International  Grand  Champion. 
Five  heifers  sired  by  same  good  bull  Eventuation  of 
Cremona  10th.  A  fine  Son  of  Glencaxnock  Eiric  of 

HARRY  D.  FOX  PENN  YAN,  NEW  YORK 


3  0  0 

Cows  &  Heifers 

Extra  good  quality,  most  of  them 
freshening  in  early  Fall  —  majority 
large  type  Holsteins. 

30  Work  &  Saddle  Horses 

Well  broken  heavy  teams  and 
singles  —  fancy  saddle  horses. 

Terms  to  Reliable  Parties 

We  Deliver. 


PURE  BRED  ANGUS 

Registered,  —  8  head  —  1  bull,  3  cows  with  calf  at 
side.  1  heifer.  Perfect  for  foundation  herd. 

Bargain  Price  —  $2,000  lor  lot 
BANNER  HATCHERIES,  NEW  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TEN  ANGUS  GRADE  HEIFERS,  TWO  YEARS  OLD 

Five  Grade  Cows,  5  years  old.  Excellent  breeding  stock. 
Reasonable.  Telephone:  Ramsey  9-0640 

SUN  VALLEY  FARM,  R.F.D.  I,  OAKLAND,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


Always  ready  to  buy  entire 
dairies  and  machinery. 

GLADSTONE  BROS. 

TEL.  36  or  27  R  21 

ANDES,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR  CATTLE 

My  pleasure  horse  silver,  mare,  6  years,  guaranteed 
to  ride  or  drive  single,  for  anyone.  Sound  and  true. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  N.  Y.  TEL.  36 


SHORTHORNS 


Giant  Chinchilla  Juniors  Reasonable 

COLGAN’S  CHIN-GIANT  RABBITRY,  Ellenburg,  N.Y. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  St 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


-  FLEMISH  GIANT  BRED  DOES  $10.00 - 

R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK, 


Ped.  English  Angoras.  Breeding  Age  $25.  Trio.  Sat. 
Guar.  Boyd’s  Angora  Rabbitry,  Port  Morris,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS;  HAMPSH1RES;  CORRIE- 
DALES — RAMS  and  EWES;  also  Imported  Rams; 
Ewes;  also  1,000  large,  young  unregistered  ewes. 
Priced  reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Chariton,  Iowa 


—  Corriodale  Floclt  — 

20  ewes  9  yearlings;  1  ram;  20  lambs  (April). 
Mostly  registered.  Anchorage  foundation.  Prefer  to  sell 
as  flock  $1000.  D.  W.  R.  PACEY,  °reston  Hollow,  N.Y. 


SHR0PSH1RES  LARGE  YEARLING  RAMS  170  LBS. 

Average.  Over  12  lbs.  wool  average.  Also  few  ewe 
lambs.  Shipped  on,  approval. 

RUSSELL  LUCE,  GROTON,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale;  Choice  Reg.  Shropshire  &.  Oxford  Yearling 
Rams  with  size  and  Duality.  Sired  by  Champion  rams. 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


CHEVIOT  and  SOUTHDOWN  yearling  RAMS  and 
EWES  for  sale.  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS, 
STETLERSVILLE,  PA.  M.  P.  TAIT  Farm  Supt. 


FOR  SALE;  REG.  KARAKULS  AND  SUFFOLKS 
J.  HOGE,  HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  BIG  TYPE  CORRIHDALES  - 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


MINKS 


- For  Sale:  SILVERBLU  PLATINUM  TRIOS - 

The  leading  mink  from  top  breeding  stock.  Also 
other  breeds.  For  information,  write  or  visit. 

TERWILLIGER  FUR  FARM,  ARKPORT,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS:  Special  Batterst  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  Box  4,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


MORE  4%  MILK  AND  r 
GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE  ^  /t 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Indisputable  record*  —  on  farms  and  in  official  contests  — ■ 
PROVE  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are.  best  all-around  breed. 
Produce  1%  milk,  have  greatest  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Thia 
TWO-WAY  bargaining  power  makes  Milking  Shorthorn* 
universal  favorite.  FREE  facte.  Or  read  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal.  Trial  *ubseriptioaL eix months,  50c:  one  year.  4L00U 
AMERICAN  MILKING  *  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
RN-52,  809  W  Exchange  Ave.,  U.S.  Yards, 
 Chicago  9,  Illinois 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

To  Be  Held  October  6, 

AT  STATE  FARM  SHOW  BLDG. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

By  <*• 

Penna.  Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders  Assoc. 

W.  F.  KOONS,  Sec.,  R.  D.  I,  Lehighton,  Pa. 


GOATS 


Ten  Month  Old  Hornless  Purebred  Saanen 

BUCK.  Big,  puro  white,  gentle,  $35.00  Bred  Does. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.D.  I,  Pine  Plains,  New  York 


- PUREBRED  NUBIAN  DAIRY  GOATS - 

All  ages,  No  shipping.  HERBERT  G ERICK  E, 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  Free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-montb  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  767,  Columbia,  Mo. 


GOATS:  Registered  Purebred  Saanens.  C.  G.  HOEHNE 
Churehtown,  Post  Office  Craryville,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  I, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ;  :  : 
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Buy  where  you  see  the 
yellow-and-black  sign 
illustrated  below. 


BECAUSE  IT  KEEPS  OIL  CLEAN,  THE  S-TYPE  FILTER  PRE¬ 
SERVES  ENGINE  POWER.  Pistons  and  rings  stay  Free, 
maintaining  compression.  That  means  more  power  from 
fuel  and  oil,  free  valves,  less  carbon,  less  engine  wear. 


IT  SAVES  TIME.  It's  large  enough  so  you  stop  to  change 
the  filter  elements  much  less  often. 


IT  SAVES  OIL— That  means  less  “frequent  oil  changes 


IT  SAVES  MONEY.  Loss  of  power — oil  and  fuel  con¬ 
sumption — element  changing — ail  cost  money.  The  S-type 
AC  Oil  Filter  holds  down  these  sources  of  expense. 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


DOGS 


—PUPPIES  WANTED— 

Entire  clean  healthy  litters  at  all  times.  (No  Hound 
types).  Genuine  Collies;  Collie- Shepherd  etc.  Must 
have  health  certificate  to  comply  vvith  state  laws. 
Give  price  wanted  with  detailed  information. 

PUPPYLAND,  Derby  Ave.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


-  POLICE  DOG  PUPS  - 

PURE  BREED.  WOLF  GREY  AND  DARKER.  NO 
BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE.  Male  $25;  female  $20. 
0.  STEINER,  GRAND  GORGE,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4632 


COLLIES:  Excellent  pedigree;  well  marked;  either 
sex;  make  fine  pets;  reasonably  priced  at  $25.00  up. 
Six  weeks  and  older. 

JOHN  A.  WARNER,  RIVERHEAD,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


A.  K.  C.  SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES  Also  BER¬ 
NARD  AND  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  Which  should 
make  good  co>w  dogs. 

MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R-l,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 
stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea- 
aon  able.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN.  ILL. 

TC3TJREBKED  COCKE  K  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JC  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


SHEPHERDS:  COLLIE-SHEPHERD  CROSS.  Stock, 
watch  and  companion.  GEO.  E.  WILLIAMS 
BOX  62,  R.  D.  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 


PUREBRED  OLD-FASHIONED  ENGLISH  SHEP¬ 
HERD  PUPS  FROM  HEED-DRIVING  PARENTS. 

JULIA  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Sale;  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  bom  low  heel  strikers 
males  $15;  females  $12.  J.  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

For  Sale:  Registered  Saint  Bernard  Puppies.  MRS. 
DAVID  B.  TODD,  (Dry  Brook  Road)  Arkville,  N,  Y. 


For  Sale  AKC  St.  Bernard  &  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

Several  Collie-Shepherd  pups  from  heeler  parents. 
Two  litters  Cocker  Spaniel  pups  that  cannot  be 
registered.  One  male  purebred  Springer  Spaniel. 
Terms.  Puppy  plan  without  cash.  AKC  stud  service 
for  Cocker  Spaniel  and  St.  Bernard. 

MRS.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  N.Y.  Tel.  36 


Reasonable  fair  prices  paid  for  German  Shepherd 
Police  Pups,  no  papers;  Wire  Hairs;  Boston  Terri¬ 
ers;  Fox  Terriers,  etc.  CASSON,  444  East  187th  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  Telephone  OL.  5-9736 


PURE  AIREDALES — Oorange  breeding  $15.  Six  mo. 
reg.  Airedales  $25.  Also  Collies,  Pekes,  Police,  Cockers, 
Shepherds,  Terriers,  Spitz  and  Saint  Bernards. 

ED  STONE  Phone  838  CHARITON,  IOWA 


While  they  last;  7  month  Old  Shepherd  $5.00;  St. 
Bernard  Police  $6.00;  Cockers  crossed  $5.00.  Others. 
FAY’S  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 


Ch  sired  Welsh  Terriers  young  grown  $35.00.  Registered 
Puppies  $25.00  up.  Pure  bred  Dachshund  $20.00. 
OAK  CREST  KENNELS,  H unlock  Creek  2,  Penna. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES,  A.K.C.  Registered 

JOHN  HOSTER,  R-3,  WATERLOO,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIE-SHEPHERD  3  months  old,  black  and  white 
males  $10;  females  $5.  Tan  and  white  males  $15  each. 

FAYRE  FARM, _ SWANTON,  VERMONT 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y 


Reg. Collies-Setters-Beagles 

Airedales  Tho  all  round  dog.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


PUPPIES  —  Fine  Pets  or  Guards.  From  working 
Parents.  LLOYD  DAVEY.  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 


Gordon  Setter  Pups,  O'Field  Strain.  Hunting  Strain. 
None  better.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 


Airedale  Puppies.  Champion  bloodlines,  ped.,  eligible  to 
registration  AKC  Esbenshade  Tky.  Fm.,  Paradise,  Pa. 


News  From 

A  new  Soil  Conservation  District 
has  been  formed  by  the  State  Soil 
Conservation  Committee.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  mid- Jersey  district  and 
will  include  Somerset  and  Hunterdon 
Counties.  Union  County  farmers  have 
petitioned  the  State  Committee  to 
be  taken  into  a  district  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  county  will  be  added 
to  the  new  mid-Jersey  district.  The 
State  Committee  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  supervisors  for  the  new  dis¬ 
trict:  Fred  Totten  of  Ringoes,  Henry 
H.  Barlow  of  Califon  and  Charles 

V.  N.  Davis  of  Somerville.  Other 
supervisor  appointments  made  by  the 
State  Committee  were  as  follows: 
Morris  -  Warren  district  Carl 
Schneider,  Montague,  and  Andrew 

W.  Cummins,  Vienna;  Northeast 
Jersey  district  Leonard  Van  Bree- 
men,  Clifton;  Freehold  district  John 
H.  Schauer,  Englishtown;  Camburton 
district  Frank  Bartolf,  Lakewood; 
South  Jersey  district  B.  Frank  Harris, 
Bridgeton;  Southeast  Jersey  district 
Walter  Betts,  Woodbine;  Elmer 
Kienzle,  Egg  Harbor,  and  Michael  B. 
McPherson,  Cape  May. 


Thorne  wheat  outyielded  all  others 
in  State  crop  tests  conducted  during 
the  past  season  by  the  Experiment 
Station  in  cooperation  with  several 
wheat  growing  counties.  This  new 
variety  produced  40.1  bushels  per 
acre  in  comparison  with  Leap’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  the  old  standby,  which  made 
33.5  bushels.  Cornell  595  this  year 
averaged  38  bushels  and  Yorkwin 
37.7  bushels.  The  highest  yield  of 
straw  was  made  by  Cornell  595  with 
Leap’s  the  lowest  yield  and  Thorne 
seventh  from  the  top.  In  statewide 
Spring  oats  tests,  Clinton  came  out 
on  top  with  59.9  bushels  per  acre 
average  compared  with  Mohawk  52.6, 
Ajax  49.3  and  Vicland  18.1.  The  low¬ 
est  yielding  variety  had  just  become 
popular  as  a  good  yielder  but  during 
the  past  two  years  root  rot  took 
hold  and  knocked  the  variety  way 
out  of  competition.  In  Winter  barley 
tests,  Wong  proved  itself  to  be  the 
best  all  around  variety  and  a  re¬ 
markable  yielder. 


Weather  less  favorable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  late  potato  blight  than 
that  which  prevailed  last  year,  plus 
a  better  spraying  and  dusting  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  part  of  majority  of 
growers,  has  held  down  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disease  so  that  prospects 
late  in  August  are  for  a  good  crop. 
Some  blight  can  be  found  in  most 
all  the  tomato  growing  sections  in  the 
State  but  in  most  cases  growers  are 
applying  copper  sprays  or  dust  and 
have  been  successful  in  checking  its 


New  Jersey 

spread.  The  freest  fields  in  blight 
affected  areas  are  those  which  have 
received  regular  applications  0f 
fungicides  before  the  disease  put  in 
its  appearance. 


One  out  of  six  of  New  Jersey’s 
dairy  cattle  is  being  bred  artificially 
through  one  of  the  eight  artificial 
breeding  associations  which  cover  the 
State.  The  cooperative  artificial 
breeding  of  dairy  cattle  got  its  start 
in  this  country  in  New  Jersey  in 
Unit  No.  1  serving  Hunterdon  and 
adjacent  counties  in  May  1938.  Ap¬ 
proximately  26,000  cows  will  be  bred 
this  year  through  these  associations 
representing  about  3,500  herds.  The 
original  unit  leads  in  numbers  of 
herds,  with  approximately  1,550  and 
9,800  cows  being  bred  this  year. 


The  new  strains  of  Sudan  grass 
which  have  been  recommended  by 
some  seed  houses  are  not  what  they 
are  cracked  up  to  be,  according  to 
this  Summer’s  experience  of  a 
Hunterdon  County  farmer,  Richard 
Sanderson  of  Readington.  He  planted 
three  acres  of  regular,  one  of  sweet 
Sudan  and  one  of  Tift  Sudan.  The 
plantings  were  all  in  the  same  field, 
but  the  cows  turned  on  the  plantings 
when  they  were  about  a  foot  high, 
preferred  regular  and  grazed  it  downi 
then  took  sweet  as  a  second  choice, 
but  never  did  get  hungry  enough  to 
tackle  the  new  Tift. 


A  shipment  of  163  carloads  of  New 
Jersey  potatoes  has  found  a  South 
American  market  and  larger  ship¬ 
ments  are  expected  to  follow.  They 
are  shipped  under  refrigeration  and 
will  be  used  at  the  destination  for 
human  consumption.  Some  potatoes 
are  being  bought  'under  government 
price  support  program  and  fed  to  live¬ 
stock.  Others  are  going  into  storage, 
being  processed  for  starch  and  given 
to  charitable  institutions.  The  ad¬ 
visory  committee  urged  growers  to 
follow  a  slow  steady  digging  pro¬ 
gram  and  not  flood  the  markets  with 
more  than  it  could  absorb  at  any 
one  time. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  or  86  per  cent  of  all  the  field 
corn  grown  in  New  Jersey  is  Hybrid 
according  to  William  M.  Cranstoun, 
supervisor  of  seed  certification  for  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  is  150  per  cent  more  Hybrid 
than  New  Jersey  corn  growers  used 
in  1936;  ten  years  ago  only  about 
1,000  acres  or  less  than  half  of  one 
per  cent  were  planted  to  hybrid.  The 
national  percentage  is  about  70  per 
cent.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


When  to  Sell  Pigs 

I  have  five  sows  which  will  come 
with  pigs  in  a  few  days.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  it  would  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  sell  them  at  the  age  of  seven 
to  eight  weeks  at  $15  each  or  raise 
them  up  to  200  to  225  pounds;  and 
then  sell  them  at  market  price. 

Sussex  County,  Del.  c.  s. 

There  are  several  factors  which 
would  enter  into  and  possibly  in¬ 
fluence  this  problem  of  the  best  time 
to  sell  pigs  for  the  greatest  profit. 
There  is  one  basic  factor,  though, 
which  is  hard  to  get  around,  and  that 
is  that  no  one  ever  became  poor  by 
taking  a  profit.  At  the  quoted  price 
of  $15  each,  assuming  that  the  sow 
raised  and  weaned  a  litter  of  eight 
pigs,  there  would  be  a  gross  return  of 
$120.  Based  on  the  utilization  of 
home  grown  feed  and  pasture,  it 
would  cost  about  $40  a  year  to  keep 
a  sow.  Under  proper  management  a 
sow  should  produce  two  litters  a  year 
which  give  a  total  return  of  $240,  or 
a  total  net  return  above  feed  cost  of 
$200.  Labor  and  overhead,  as  well  as 
feed  cost  for  the  sow,  would  be  the 
same  regardless  of  how  her  pigs  were 
handled  after  weaning. 

At  the  present  price  of  corn,  an 
average  of  about  $2.46  for  September 
corn,  and  using  an  average  of  10  per 
cent  high  protein  supplement  such 
as  tankage  to  fatten  the  pigs  to  a 
weight  of  225  pounds,  the  total  feed 
cost  of  this  mixture  at  the  present 
time  would  average  about  four  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound,  or  $80  a 
ton.  It  would  take  approximately  an 
average  of  1,000  pounds  of  this  grain 
feed  to  produce  200  pounds  of  gain 
on  hogs  under  the  usual  farm  con¬ 
ditions.  This  would  represent  a  total 
feed  cost  of  $40.  With  an  average 
weaning  weight  of  25  pounds,  these 
hogs  would  then  have  a  total  market 
weight  of  225  pounds,  which  at  the 
present  price  would  bring  about  $24 
a  hundred,  or  a  total  of  $54.  Deduct¬ 
ing  the  feed  cost  of  $40,  this  would 
leave  a  remainder  of  $14.  In  addition 
there  would  be  the  risk  by  possible 
death  loss  and  injury  while  the  pigs 
were  being  fattened,  and  perhaps 


some  decline  in  the  selling  price. 

At  present  prices,  it  is  advisable  to 
sell  these  pigs  at  weaning  time. 


Pasturing  New  Seeding 

Many  a  promising  new  clover  and 
alfalfa  seeding  is  destroyed  by  too 
much  pasturing  the  first  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  report  from  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  If 
the  new  seeding  is  not  to  be  winter- 
killed,  it  must  go  into  the  Winter 
with  a  large,  well-developed  root 
system,  well  stored  with  reserve  food 
materials.  Under  uniform  soil  con¬ 
ditions  the  root  system  of  a  plant  is 
almost  exactly  proportional  to  the 
tops.  If  the  tops  are  not'  allowed  to 
grow,  the  root  system  cannot  grow. 
The  most  important  period  of  root 
building  in  alfalfa,  red  clover,  and 
sweet  clover,  is  late  September  and 
October.  There  must  be  a  good 
growth  on  the  land  at  this  time  if 
the  roots  are  to  go  into  the  Winter 
in  good  condition. 

Consequently,  a  new  seeding  should 
not  be  pastured  after  early  Septem¬ 
ber  under  any  circumstances,  unless, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  sweet 
clover  which  is  to  be  plowed  under 
the  next  Spring,  the  pasture  in  the 
Fall  is  more  important  than  the  seri¬ 
ous  and  inevitable  reduction  in  the 
soil  building  value  of  the  sweet  clover 
which  comes  from  pasturing  it  short 
in  September.  After  the  wheat  or  oat 
crop  has  been  removed,  and  the  com¬ 
bined  straw  removed,  if  harvested 
by  the  combine,  the  new  seeding 
should  be  allowed  to  get  a  good 
start.  In  a  wet  season,  there  may  be 
as  much  as  a  ton  or  more  of  hay 
growing  on  the  ground  by  the  last 
of  August.  After  the  clover  is  grow¬ 
ing  well,  it  is  not  injured  by  moder¬ 
ate  pasturing  during  August,  starting 
as  soon  as  there  is  10  to  12  inches 
of  growth  on  the  new  seeding.  It 
there  are  many  weeds  and  stubble, 
in  the  pasture,  it  may  pay  to  clip 
these  at  the  close  of  the  pasture 
season  in  early  September.  After  that, 
the  stock  should  be  taken  out  and  the 
seeding  allowed  to  prepare  for 
Winter. 
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K>pDing  the  bicycle  in  good  shape 
•c  a  new  project  for  4-H  Club  boys 
and  girls  in  New  York  State.  Prof. 
P  Edwards,  4-H  specialist  in 
agricultural  engineering  at  Cornell, 
announces  that  any  4-H  member  who 
has  a  bicycle  can  enroll  in  the  bicycle 
maintenance  project.  Those  who  are 
not  members  can  write  to  their 
rounty  4-H  Club  agent  for  an  en-. 
rollment  card  and  request  the  leaflet 
that  tells  about  this  new  project. 
Many  boys  and  girls  have  bicycles, 
and  many  tinker  with  them.  Proper 
care  and  adjustment  of  the  bicycle 
make  it  ride  easier  and  last  longer. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  does  the  best 
iob  in  bicycle  maintenance  in  each 
county  will  receive  a  medal  donated 
by  the  Bicycle  Institute  of  America. 
All  whose  work  is  considered  ex¬ 
cellent  will  receive  a  pin. 

One  thousand  4-H  Club  members, 
leaders,  and  agents  attended  the  re¬ 
cent  New  York  State  4-H  annual 
congress  in  Ithaca,  the  first  club 
congress  to  be  held  in  six  years.  The 
top  10  of  the  137  contestants  com¬ 
peting  in  the  livestock  judging  con¬ 
test  were:  Franklin  C.  Pells,  of 
Columbia  County;  Orville  Beyea, 
Seneca;  George  Stoltman,  Livingston; 
Robert  Prato,  Columbia;  Richard 
Lasher,  Wayne;  Roger  L.  Porter, 
Chautauqua;  Roger  Marion,  St. 
Lawrence;  Lawrence  Specht,  Sulli¬ 
van;  Bill  Lesch,  Chautauqua;  and 
Francis  Simpson,  Orange.  In  the  dairy 
judging  contest,  the  high-ranking  10 
of  the  125  contestants  were:  Law¬ 
rence  Specht,  Sullivan;  Roger  Marion, 
St.  Lawrence;  Franklin  Pells,  Colum¬ 
bia;  David  Ryan,  Rensselaer;  LaVerne 
S.  Dann,  Broome;  Robert  W.  Miller, 
Orange;  Francis  Simpson,  Orange; 
George  Jennings,  Greene;  Michael 
Reagan,  Steuben;  and  Robert  E. 
Church,  Onondaga.  The  top  two 
places  in  the  vegetable  crops  contest 
went  to  Carl  A.  Hughes  and  his  sister 
Eloise  of  Steuben  County.  David 
Pratt  of  Tompkins  took  third  place, 
Barbara  Baker  of  Allegany  and 
Arlene  Mullem  of  Genesee  tied  for 
fourth,  and  Wiliam  Mullen,  Jr.,  of 
Greene  came  in  sixth  of  33  partici¬ 
pants. 

Fifteen  of  35  participants  rated  ex¬ 
cellent  in  a  contest  of  tool  identifi¬ 
cation.  They  were:  John  Donnelly, 
Tioga;  Hobart  A.  Weise,  Chautauqua; 
Arthur  Ive,  Chenango;  El  wood 
Howard,  Delaware;  Clyde  Locke, 
Niagara;  Keith  Handy,  Montgomery; 
Wheaton  Bullis,  St.  Lawrence;  Law¬ 
rence  Grant,  Oswego;  Lester  Schaad, 
Oswego;  Herbert  Fisher,  Suffolk; 
Paul  Corwith,  Suffolk;  Gary  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Wayne;  James  Eggert,  Chau¬ 
tauqua;  Cliff  Mills,  Cayuga;  and 
Ralph  Taber,  Orleans.  Fifty-three 
boys  participated  in  the  poultry  con¬ 
test.  The  high-scoring  10  were: 
Louis  Tolbert,  Chemung;  Clarence 
Gregory,  Otsego;  Earl  Carrigan,  Ni¬ 
agara;  Donald  Rohring,  Niagara; 
Imogene  Judson,  Steuben;  Lee  Bauer, 
Wayne;  John  Geurtze,  Albany; 
George  Klein,  Suffolk;  William  Hill¬ 
man,  Albany;  David  Cook,  Chemung. 

In  the  closing  session  the  New  York 
State  4-H  Agents  Association  pre¬ 
sented  citations  to  Prof.  Albert 
Hoefer,  State  4-H  Club  leader,  for 
“30  years’  service  to  the  young  people 


of  New  York  State  through  4-H 
Club  work;”  to  Prof.  Lennox,  assis¬ 
tant  State  4-H  leader,  also  for  30 
years’  service;  and  to  E.  B.  Fuller, 
Monroe  County  4-H  agent,  for  25 
years’  service. 

Miss  Barbara  Rozelle,  County  Club 
Agent,  reports  that  23  clubs  in 
Kennebec  County,  Maine,  have  al¬ 
ready  met  all  seal  of  achievement  re¬ 
quirements.  These  honored  clubs  and 
their  leaders  are:  Merry  Maids, 
North  Augusta,  Mrs.  Fred  Turner; 
Young  Yankees,  North  Belgrade,  Mrs. 
Charles  Booker;  Work- With- A- Will, 
Benton  Falls,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wixon;  Gold 
Star,  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Jennie  Wing;  Do 
It  Better,  South  China,  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Austin;  Rainbow,  South  China,  Mrs. 
Esther  McKean;  Victory,  Farming- 
dale,  Mrs.  Ethel  Houdlette;  Happy 
Hustlers,  Fayette,  Mrs.  Doris  Web¬ 
ster;  Broadcasters,  Gardiner,  Mrs. 
Mildred  Dort;  Busy  Beavers,  West 
Gardiner,  Mrs.  Serepta  Pinfold;  Ivy, 
Litchfield,  Mrs.  Philip  Rowe;  Jolly 
Lincoln,  Manchester,  Mrs.  Estelle 
Smith;  Cherei  Hustlers,  Monmouth, 
Shirley  Howard;  Re  Ly  On  Us,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Smith;  Top 
Notch,  Oakland,  Mrs.  Della  Trace; 
Hill  Climbers,  Readfield,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Sanville;  Work  and  Win,  Sidney,  Miss 
Grace  Graves;  Jolly  Worker,  Vassal- 
boro,  Mrs.  Mildred  Steeves;  Ameri¬ 
can  Girls,  No.  Vassalboro,  Mrs. 
Herbert  J.  Smith;  Kennebec  Kubs, 
Water  ville,  Clyde  Getchell;  Merry 
Makers,  Windsor,  Mrs.  George  Peas- 
lee;  Fort  Halifax,  Winslow,  Mrs. 
Fannie  Fitch;  and  Four-H’ers,  Wins¬ 
low,  Mrs.  Eugene  Overlock.  These 
clubs  will  each  receive  a  year’s 
subscription  to  the  National  4-H 
News  given  by  the  Kennebec  County 
Farm  Buread. 


A  more  practical  approach  to  dairy 
cattle  judging  will  be  made  when 
Future  Farmers  of  America  resume 
their  national  judging  contests  dur¬ 
ing  the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  September  30  to 
October  5.  They  will  use  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  grading  designed  to  give  equal 
consideration  to  production  records 
and  type  conformation  in  selecting 
the  best  cows.  The  F.  F.  A.  contests 
mark  the  first  widespread  use  of  this 
system  for  training. 

In  these  contests  Future  Farmers 
will  first  judge  six  cows  and  place 
them  according  to  type  just  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past.  However,  this 
year  they  will  also  be  given  the 
butterfat  record  of  each  cow. 


The  recent  distribution  of  49  lambs 
to  4-H  Club  members  in  four 
Connecticut  counties  has  brought  the 
total  number  of  lambs  being  raised 
by  Connecticut  4-H’ers  to  nearly  100. 
New  Haven  took  17  "of  the  lambs, 
Tolland  15,  Hartford  10,  and  Middle¬ 
sex  7,  all  from  the  Nob  Hill  farm  at 
Salisbury.  Some  lambs  were  also 
previously  distributed  in  the  other 
four  counties  early  in  May.  Four-H 
Club  members  will  feed  their  ani¬ 
mals,  keep  records  of  costs,  and  learn 
general  sheep  management  practices. 
These  lambs  have  been  shown  in 
county  exhibits  this  Summer  and  are 
entered  in  the  State  Club  Exhibit  at 
the  University,  September  5  and  6, 
and  in  the  sale  and  show  of  market 
lambs,  at  the  Union  Agricultural 
Meeting,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on 
January  7-9,  1948.  d. 


William  Carlin,  1946  winner  of  the  Star  Farmer  award  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers  of  America,  pauses  between  jobs  on  his  farm  near  Coatesville,  Chester 
bounty,  pa.,  to  pose  with  his  favorite  dog.  Bill  and  his  brother  Walt  are 
seeking  to  duplicate' their  1946  gross  income  of  nearly  $30,000  from  the  191 
ac res  they  operate.  Their  production  last  year  included  11,000  broilers,  129 
Hampshire  hogs  and  35  steers,  along  with  various  field  crops. 
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With  the  NEW 
Postwar  De  Laval  Magnetic 
SPEEDWAY  Milker 


UNIFORM 

MILKING 


Uniform  milking  maintains  highest  production. 
The  "Magnetic”  Milker  is  the  only  uniform 
milker  and  always  milks  correctly . 


FAST 

MILKING 


'Fast  milking  results  in  highest  production, 
longer  lactation  periods,  healthier  udders.  Fast 
milking  results  from  uniform  milking. 


SUPERIOR 

SANITATION 


All-stainless  steel  units,  new  milk  claw  enabling 
straight-through  brushing,  Sani-Cap  milk  tubes 
and  foolproof  check  valve. 


BETTER 

HERD  HEALTH 


Correct  uniform  pulsations  and  correct  uniform 
vacuum  correctly  applied  by  De  Laval  Speedway 
Teat  Cups  which  cannot  "creep”. 


LOWER 

COSTS 


Fastest  milking,  greatest  savings  in  time  and 
labor,  increased  milk  yield  —  these  mean  lower 
costs  to  you  —  hence  larger  profits. 


Skilled  De  Laval  engineering,  proved  design, 
DEPENDABILITY  simplicity  and  quality  manufacture  assure  com¬ 
plete  dependability.  No  adjustments . 


Cty  OF  THE  PNEUMATIC  PULSAT0R  MILKERS 
THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL  Sterling  MILKER 

The  new  postwar  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  leads  all 
milkers  of  its  kind  in  fast,  precise  and  comfortable 
milking.  It  is  simple,  dependable  and  provides  De 
Laval-quality  milking  at  lower  cost.  Many  profit-mak¬ 
ing  improvements.  Complete  Sterling  Milker  outfits 
...  or  you  can  use  Stirling  stainless  steel  single  or 
double  units  on  your  present  milker  pipe  line  to 
secure  De  Laval  Better  Milking, 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO  6  •  61  Beale  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  5 
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"Service  to  Agriculture"  is  the 
creed  of  your  friendly  W ayne  Feed 
Dealer  ...  to  help  you  enjoy 
better  results  and  Better  Living 
from  your  poultry  and  livestock. 

OURS  FOR  THE  ASKING  is  the  specialized 
knowledge  and  training  of  your  friendly  Wayne  Feed 
Dealer.  To  him,  “Service  to  Agriculture”  means  service 
to  you.  Prospering  only  as  you  prosper,  he  has  made  it  his 
business  to  gain  the  “know  how”  to  help  you  boost  pro* 
duction,  lower  costs.  See  him  now  for  valuable  informa* 
tion  on  all  phases  of  poultry  and  livestock  feeding  and 
management.  He  is  at  your  service,  too,  with  the  proved 
Wayne  Ways  of  feeding  and  the  complete  line  of  Wayne 
“Ingredient  Quality”  Feeds  .  .  .  with  which  so  many 
outstanding  production  records  are  made  every  year. 


FREE  OFFER  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS 

The  new  Wayne  “Eggzamination”  Chart— a  simple,  sure 
method  of  checking  your  flock  for  top  egg  production. 
See  your  Wayne  Dealer,  or  use  handy  coupon  below. 


i - FREE!  SEND  COUPON  TODAY! - 

ALLIED  MILLS,  Inc., 

I  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana  Dept.  RNY.  j 

■l!  Send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  the  new  Wayne  /[ 
/  "Eggzamination’'  Chart.  Also  send  me  information 
•  on  the  Wayne  Way  of  feeding: 

If  □  BEEF  CATTLE  □  HOGS  □  SHEEP 

I  □  TURKEYS  □  DAIRY  COWS  □  CALVES 

■/  Name _ 

I  Address . . 1 _ 

'  I  Town _ _ _ State _ J 

f  My  feed  dealer  is _ j 


>  "Tl 

he  V 

/orl 

d  s  Finest  Silos" 

KoroK,  a  Craine  development,  has  produced  what 
dairymen  call  “the  world’s  finest  silos.”  KoroK 
silos  are  built  of  the  most  durable  materials  ever 
used  in  silo  construction — vitrified  tile  and  steel. 
No  mortar...  no  cement.  Acid-rust-rot-proof. 
Frost  resistant.  Built  for  permanent  service  ...  a 
minimum  of  repairs  —  something  to  think  about 
for  the  future. 

Write  us  now  for  complete  information  on  the 
soundest  silo  investment  — a  handsome  Craine 
KoroK. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewaiL 


Secu/Utif 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  time, 
labor,  and  moneysaver. 

CRAINE,  INC 

917  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


One  Way  to  Save  Soft  Corn 

There  is  little  reason  to  work  hard 
all  Summer  growing  a  crop  of  corn 
and  then  let  part  of  it  mold  and  spoil 
because  of  cool  days  and  chilly  nights 
in  early  September.  Grain  corn,  in 
fact,  needs  an  extended  Fall  season 
to  fully  mature.  Although  there  are 
types  of  corn  that  will  ripen  in  90 
days,  still  corn  must  have  hot  days 
and  warm  nights  until  it  has  passed 
the  early  dent  stage.  In  places  where 
the  grower  really  needs  a  90-day 
corn,  the  weather  is  often  so  cool 
that  a  cold  snap  hits  the  crop  before 
ripening  is  well  enough  along,  result? 
ing  in  soft  corn.  This  year  there  was 
the  additional  hazard  presented  by 
a  late  Spring  and  wet  weather.  Only 
two  years  ago  much  corn  was  frosted 
in  September  and  so  did  not  go  as 
far  in  feeding  livestock  as  expected. 

Unless  frost  holds  off  and  we  have 
a  warm  September,  many  fields  will 
fail  to  make  hard  corn  this  year;  much 
silo  corn  will  never  pass  the  early 
dent  stage  beyond  which  it  has  the 
high  nutritional  value  that  saves  other 
feeds  and  puts  good  gains  on  beef 
cattle.  The  dry  matter  in  soft  corn, 
per  acre,  is  much  less  than  if  the  corn 
had  fully  matured;  in  fact,  a  crop 
of  corn  may  increase  30  per  cent  in 
food  value  from  the  time  it  is  in  the 
milk  stage  until  it  passes  the  early 
dent  stage. 

When  early  frost  comes,  it  kills  the 
blades  of  the  ears  and  consequently 
they  become  dry  and  are  soon  blown 
off  by  the  wind.  Frost  bursts  the 
cells  of  the  grain  and  the  first  rain 
washes  out  much  of  their  nutritive 
value.  Sometimes  stormy  weather 
follows  a  frost,  causing  the  crop  to 
deteriorate  rapidly.  When  corn  has 
reached  the  dent  stage,  but  has  failed 
to  dry  and  harden  properly,  how  can 
it  best  be  handled?  The  more  of  it 
that  can  be  snapped  or  husked  and 
fed  directly  from  the  field,  the  better. 
However,  it  makes  better  feed  for 
cattle  than  hogs  because,  with  its  high 
moisture  content,  hogs  cannot  hold 
enough  of  it  to  do  their  best. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  now 
is  how  to  best  manage  soft  corn  that 
must  be  handled  in  the  usual  way, 
that  is,  shucked  or  picked  from  the 
standing  stalks  in  the  field.  The 
treatment  that  applies  to  soft  corn 
applies  also  to  mature  corn  with  a 
high  moisture  content,  but  to  a  some¬ 
what  lesser  degree.  Unless  the 
weather  is  bad,  corn  with  a  high 
moisture  content  will  dry  faster  on 
the  stalk  in  the  field  than  in  the  crib. 
Such  corn  should  be  left  until  the 
very  last  to  harvest,  Get  out  the  more 
mature  fields  first  if  there  is  any 
choice.  Single  cribs  out  in  the  open 
are  best  for  drying  corn.  If  some 
cribs  are  narrower  than  others,  put 
the  soft  corn  in  the  narrowest  cribs. 
If  some  cribs  are  better  located  than 
others  to  get  good  wind  pressure,  give 
the  soft  corn  this  advantage. 

The  proposition  of  using  salt  on 
soft  corn  to  help  prevent  spoilage  has 
been  thoroughly  investigated  at  the 
Ames,  Iowa,  Experiment  Station  and 
in  soft  corn  years  in  the  past  large 
amounts  of  salt  have  been  used.  Tests 
indicate  that  the  use  of  salt  definitely 
reduces  the  deterioration  of  soft  corn. 
One  pound  of  fine  salt  for  each  100 
pounds  of  ear  corn  is  suggested,  for 
this  quantity  has  been  proven 
beneficial  for  the  preservation  of  the 
corn  and  at  the  same  time,  it  aids 
in  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
the  corn  by  stock.  A  layer  of  ear  corn 
one  foot  thick  is  placed  in  the  corn 
crib,  salt  scattered  over  it,  then  an¬ 
other  layer  of  corn  added,  salt  thrown 
on  it,  and  so  on.  The  salt  should  be 
well  distributed  through  the  ear  corn. 
Salt  will  not  make  good  corn  out  of 
poor  corn,  but  together  with  proper 
ventilation,  salting  the  corn  will  re¬ 
duce  heating  and  molding.  e.  b.  x. 


A  Maine  Farmer  Replies 

Among  the  many  letters  and  cards 
that  have  come  to  me  commenting 
on  my  articles  discussing  farming  in 
Maine  and  elsewhere,  misunderstand¬ 
ings  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
writers  should  be  noted.  City  dwell¬ 
ers  seem  to  think  that  these  aban¬ 
doned  farms  in  Maine  are  abandoned 
in  the  sense  that  no  one  owns  them 
and  that  they  may  be  had  by  most 
anyone  who  cares  to  come  and  squat 
upon  them.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
are  no  such  places  here.  Someone 
holds  title  to  every  piece  of  land, 
and  quite  often  it  is  more  difficult  to 
buy  an  abandoned  farm  in  this  State 
than  it  is  to  buy  an  improved  one. 
Moreover,  it  is  far  more  costly  in 
money,  time  and  labor  to  clear,  level 
and  fit  for  cultivation  land  that  is 
grown  up  to  bushes  and  trees  than 
it  is  to  buy  improved  land  with  the 
buildings  in  good  repair  already  on 
it.  With  either  bulldozers  or  dyna¬ 
mite  it  will  cost  from  $50  to  $100  per 
acre  to  clear  the  stumps  off  and  level 
the  land  today,  after  the  trees  and 
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bushes  are  cut  and  burned  or  hauled 
away.  If  there  are  old  buildings  on 
it,  the  cost  of  repairing  will  proK 
ably  be  more  than  it  cost  to  build 
them  new  20  or  40  years  ago  To 
these  items  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  the  land  as  woodlots.  Here  in 
Maine  that  cost  is  relatively  high  be1 
cause  abandoned  land  comes  up  so 
quickly  to  white  pine  timber,  and 
the  timber  crop  every  40  years  is 
nearly  as  valuable  as  are  farmland 
crops,  when  you  count  in  the  cost 
of  fertilizing  and  cultivating  and 
harvesting  those  crops. 

Some  city  dwellers  who  have 
written,  seem  to  be  discouraged  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  farms  is  so  high 
They  seem  to  think  that  owners  are 
out  to  defraud  them  because  they  ask 
so  much  money  for  their  farms.  This 
cost,  of  course,  proves  the  contention 
that  farming  today  is  a  paying  busi 
ness  (more  so  in  New  York  State  and 
in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Maine! 
When  Henry  Ford  first  started  his 
enterprise,  he  probably  sold  some 
stock  for  less  than  par.  Ownership 
was  a  gamble  in  those  days,  but  to¬ 
day  the  Ford  business  is  an  assured 
success.  You  probably  won’t  be  able 
to  buy  Ford  stock  or  that  of  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
at  par  while  present  conditions  ob¬ 
tain.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these 
concerns  are  robbers  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  market  price  of  their  stock 
is  so  high.  Public  demand  for  their 
stock  fixes  the  price,  the  same  as 
it  is  doing  for  farm  land.  In  all 
probability  the  price  for  farm  land 
where  it  can  be  found  for  sale  at  all 
will  be  but  temporarily  lower  here 
in  America  during  our  lives.  Present 
prices  are  booming,  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  successful  farming  pays,  but 
because  of  the  demand  for  farm 
homes  by  many  people  who  are 
worried  about  the  future. 

.  With  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life  continually  rising,  many  city 
dwellers  fear  lest  their  children  will 
hunger  and  are  trying  to  buy  land  as 
insurance  against  future  want.  That 
they  have  waited  too  long  in  many 
instances  is  quite  apparent.  Some  few 
will  eventually  get  their  land,  but 
the  great  majority  have  chosen  their 
lot  in  the  city  and  now  must  abide 
by  that  choice.  Ralph  W.  Dow 

Maine 


High  Guernsey  Records 

Two  registered  Guernsey  cows  in 
New  York  State  have  completed  out¬ 
standing  Advanced  Register  records. 
On  3X  a  day  milking  for  a  10-month 
period,  Nodrog  Glamour  Girl,  owned 
by  Fred  H.  Gordon,  White  Hall 
Farms,  Brockport,  produced  12,088 
pounds  of  milk  and  620  pounds  of 
butterfat,  starting  her  record  as  a 
six-year-old;  and  L.  Yeoman’s  Music 
Girl,  owned  by  L.  A.  Hawkins, 
Forestville,  produced  13,624  pounds  of 
milk  and  609  pounds  of  butterfat,  as 
a  five-year-old.  Glamour  Girl  is  a 
daughter  of  the  outstanding  Guernsey 
sire,  Langwater  Grenadier,  owned  by 
Mr.  Gordon,  that  has  16  Performance 
Registered  sons  and  daughters. 
Music  Girl  is  a  daughter  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Guernsey  sire  Aiyukpa  L. 
Yeoman,  owned  by  Est.  E.  R.  Downs, 
Fulton,  N.  Y.,  that  has  one  son  and 
nine  daughters  in  the  Performance 
Register  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club. 


Photo— Harriet  Platnick.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Adele  Lyons  poses  with  her 
husband,  Russell  Lyons,  at  Green 
Acres  Farm,  Nassau  County,  N.  4., 
where  Mr.  Lyons  is  employed  as 
dairy  herdsman.  Mrs.  Lyons,  as  prs 
prize  winner  in  a  Proctor  &  Gamble 
Co.  nationwide  essay  contest,  receivea 
as  her  award  a  prefabricated  house 
and  a  check  for  $4,000.  _  Since  the 
Lyons  family  now  lives  in  a,sm^u 
dwelling  converted  from  an  old  mim 
house,  both  prizes  have  come  m 
very  handy. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Teams  from  six  counties  won  top 
honors  in  the  seven  agricultural 
fudging  and  demonstration  contests 
which  featured  the  23rd  annual  Penn¬ 
sylvania  4-H  Club  Week  August  11 
to  14  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Judging  team  champions 
and  individual  high  scorers  were: 
pajry  —  Lancaster  County,  Robert 
and  Eugene  Groff,  brothers,  and 
Robert  Hess,  all  of  Strasburg;  Geral¬ 
dine  Hindenach,  Easton,  was  high 
individual  scorer.  General  livestock — 
Westmoreland  County,  William  Lazar, 
jr ;  Jeannette;  William  Mclllvaine, 
Greensburg;  and  James  Bower, 
Irwin;  Lazar  was  high  scorer.  Poul¬ 
try  —  Lackawanna  County,  Donald 


Lancaster  County  team  that  won  the 
dairy  judging  contest  at  Pennsylvania 
4-H  Club  Week.  Left  to  right :  Robert 
Hess,  and  Robert  and  Eugene  Groff, 
brothers,  all  of  Strasburg,  R.  D.  1. 
At  right  is  M.  M.  Smith,  assistant 
county  agent,  their  coach.  They  com¬ 
pete  Oct.  22  in  All-American  Junior 
Jersey  Exposition  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rollison,  Thomas  Reese  and  Joseph 
Dromsky,  all  of  Moscow.  Robert 
Ginther,  St.  Marys,  Elk  County,  was 
high  individual.  Swine  —  Northamp¬ 
ton  County,  Steve  Kovacs,  Reigels- 
ville;  Sherwood  Lerch  and  Carl  Mann, 
both  Northampton;  Kovacs  was  high. 
Vegetables — Schuylkill  County,  Oscar 
W.  Troutman,  Pitman,  and  Elmer  P. 
Reed,  Summit  Station;  Verna  Troxell, 
Andreas,  was  high  individual.  Flow¬ 
ers — Lancaster  County,  Nancy  Wit- 
mer  and  Arlene  Landis,  both  Willow 
Street,  and  Jay  Stauffer,  Manheim; 
Miss  Witmer  was  high.  A  Washington 
County  team  of  Robert  Morgan, 
Bridgeville,  and  Joe  Dunn,  Dunn 
Station,  won  the  dairy  demonstration 
contest.  Dunn  was  high. 

During  Club  Week,  J.  M.  Fry, 
State  director  of  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  of  which  the  4-H 
program  is  a  part,  announced  a  22 
per  cent  increase  in  4-H  enrollment 
for  1947,  a  gain  of  4,214— from  18,702 
m  1946  to  22,916. 


Reflecting  the  increasing  interest 
in  beef  cattle,  which  is  evident 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  810  4-H 
farm  boys  and  girls  are  fattening 
baby  beeves  as  their  club  projects, 
which  they  will  put  on  the  market 
late  this  Fall  and  next  Winter,  some 
of  them  at  the  1948  State  Farm  Show 
next  January  in  Harrisburg.  Most  of 
them  will  be  sold  at  the  annual  Lan¬ 
caster  4-H  roundup,  but  several  will 
also  be  sold  at  the  annual  Pittsburgh 
Livestock  Show  and  at  the  annual 
rri-County  Sale,  Hatfield  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County.  Continuing  favor¬ 
able  markets  have  helped  stimulate 
interest  in' baby  beef  projects.  Last 
i-all  the  grand  champion  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  show  sold  for  $4.30  per  pound, 
an  all-time  high  for  4-H  beeves  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Lancaster  County,  with  150  head  — 
so  Herefords  and  6Jo  Angus  —  again 
leads  alN  counties  m  the  State  and 
Mso  sets  the  .record  for  having  the 
largest  single  4-H  Baby  Beef  Club 
ever  organized  in  Pennsylvania. 
Berks  County,  with  60  animals, 
•T  81,  and  Westmoreland, 

with  54,  are  among  other  larger 
county  clubs,  all  of  them  greater  for 
uieir  respective  counties  than  ever 


Another  of  the  junior  fat  stock 
snows  and  sales  which  annually  draw 
cnoice  baby  beeves  and  fat  lambs 
*our  States  —  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland — 
will  be  held  November  18,  19  and  20 
i  Pittsburgh,  the  committee  in 
war&e>  Has  recently  announced. 
^1-nk?:rs  of  4-H  Clubs  and  vocational 
gnculture  students  enrolled  in  the 
uture  Farmers  of  America  may 
tim  in  the  event.  For  the  first 

lirw+  year  steer  entries  will  be 
th  u  *°  two  Per  cluk  member,  al¬ 
ii  lamb  entries  remain  un- 

mited.  Another  annual  pig  roundup 
aa  sale  was  held  at  Pittsburgh  Aug. 


26  and  27  for  4-H  Club  members  in 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Presi¬ 
dent  N.  L.  Claiborne  and  other  offi¬ 
cers,  Emil  Voegele,  vice-pres.;  Emer¬ 
son  A.  New,  treas.;  William  Culp, 
asst,  treas.;  and  A.  J.  Roth,  sec., 
were  reelected  at  a  recent  reorgani¬ 
zation. 


In  dairying,  the  county’s  No.  1 
agricultural  industry,  McKean  County 
has  chalked  up  another  of  a  long 
list  of  achievements,  with  the  recent 
formation  of  a  second  unit  in  the 
county  D.H.I.A.,  of  which  G.  L. 
Carlson,  Turtle  Point,  is  president. 
The  move,  he  says,  was  necessitated 
by  increased  enrollment,  which  totals 
over  1,000  cows  for  the  two  units,  or 
nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  5,138  dairy 
cows  listed  for  the  county  under  the 
1945  census.  This  percentage  of 
D.H.I.A.  participation,  Mr.  Carlson 
believes,  is  the  highest  for  any  county 
in  the  State.  For  the  State  as  a  whole, 
the  percentage  of  cow;s  on  test,  as 
of  last  January  1,  stood  at  6.4,  and 
for  the  whole  country,  only  three 
per  cent.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  records  show  Pennsylvania 
leading  all  States  in  the  number  of 
dairy  herd  improvement  associations, 
and  ahead  of  all  the  top  dairy  States 
in  the  percentage  of  cows  on  test. 


John  S.  Fogel  has  been  appointed 
assistant  County  Agent  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  and  Charles  M.  Skill- 
ington  in  Clearfield  County.  For  the 
past  seven  years  Skillington  has  been 
operating  his  own  farm  in  Hunting¬ 
don  County,  doing  general  farming 
with  beef  cattle  and  hogs  as  special¬ 
ties.  In  addition,  he  has  served  as 
local  leader  of  the  Marklesburg  4-H 
Club.  Fogel,  a  native  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  County,  has  also  had  practical 
agricultural  experience,  having 
served  as  manager  of  a  livestock 
farm  in  Maryland  and  more  recently 
as  dairy  manager  of  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers  Exchange  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  at  Rockville,  Conn.  En¬ 
listing  in  June,  1941,  he  served  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  until 
December,  1945.  He  was  a  navigator 
and  had  81  combat  missions. 


Ram  prices  soared  to  new  highs 
at  the  fifteenth  consecutive  purebred 
ram  sale  held  last  month  at  Carlisle 
by  the  Cumberland  Co-op.  Wool 
Growers  when  a  Hampshire  yearling 
bred  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  consigned  by  O.  C. 
Tritt,  Warren,  went  to  J.  M.  Spangler, 
Camp  Hill,  for  $180.  The  sale  total, 
$2,256.50  paid  by  28  purchasers  for 


Top  team  honors  in  general  livestock 
judging  at  Pennsylvania  4-H  Club 
Week  went  to  these  three  boys  from 
Westmoreland  County.  Left  to  right : 
James  Bower,  Irwin;  William  Lazar, 
Jr.,  Jeannette,  and  William  Mclll¬ 
vaine,  Greensburg,  with  their  coach, 
Assistant  County  Agent  J.  S.  Thurs¬ 
ton.  This  team  will  compete  in 
International  Livestock  Exposition 
November  28  at  Chicago. 

32  rams,  all  registered  Hampshires, 
also  set  a  new  high  record,  as  did  the 
sale  average  of  $70.51  which  topped 
the  previous  high  of  $55.60  made  in 
1943.  John  F.  Stamey,  Jr.,  and  Sons, 
Newville,  paid  the  second  highest 
price,  $175,  for  a  yearling  consigned 
by  J.  Roy  Greider  and  Son,  Mt.  Joy. 
Allamuchy  Farms,  Allamuchy,  N.  J., 
purchased  five  of  the  animals,  all  the 
others  remaining  in  Pennsylvania. 


Five  district  shows,  at  as  many 
different  centers  in  the  State,  are 
being  planned  for  early  Fall,  showing 
the  1,800  all-time  ‘high  record  4-H 
dairy  calf  club  young  animals  repre¬ 
senting  the  five  principal  dairy 
breeds,  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Ayrshire,  and  Brown  Swiss.  Last 
year  two  such  shows  were  held,  just 
enough  to  whet  interest  in  this  ac¬ 
tivity  for  farm  boys  and  girls,  whose 
program  is  part  of  the  whole  state¬ 
wide  4-H  Club  setup,  n.  m.  e. 


Copr.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co., Inc. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

A  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


Will  today’s  young  stock  be  the  sturdy,  deep-bodied 
producers  and  reproducers  of  tomorrow?  Or,  will  they 
be  sickly,  rundown  critters  that  don't  earn  their  keep? 
Don’t  let  their  future  health  and  productivity  and 
your  profits  be  menaced  by: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

You  can  help  to  insure  your  young  and  dry  stock, 
milch  cows,  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  against  health 
and  profit- robbing  mineral  deficiencies  by  supple¬ 
menting  their  daily  ration  with  MinRaltone.  MinRal- 
tone  protects  because  it  contains  11  essential,  Hidden- 
Hunger-fighting  mineral  elements,  plus  Vitamin  D. 
Write  for  the  MinRctltone  Plan  of  supplementary  stock 
feeding . 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N;  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  ye/UAOUw/ 


HAND  FEEDING 


40  POUNOS 


PRE-MIXING 


FREE  ACCESS 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Condition  Like  New 

9  ft.  x  11  ft.  $  3.94  18  ft.  x  24  ft.  $17.28 

12  ft.  x  15  ft.  7.20  20  ft.  x  25  ft.  20.00 

15  ft.  x  20  ft.  12.00  24  ft.  x  55  ft.  52.80 

THESE  TARPAULINS  HAVE  ROPES 

AND  EYELETS.  GUARANTEED 
PERFECT  CONDITION  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED. 

SURPLUS  SQUAD  TENTS 

16  ft.  wide,  32  ft.  6  in.  long.  Ideal  for 
storage  of  building  material,  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  machinery,  etc. 

USED  . . $44.50 

NEW  .  59.50 

LESS  POLES  AND  STAKES 

UPTON  SALES  CORP. 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

PHONE:  CORTLANDT  7-4606 


RELIEVE 

Sore , 
Shoulders 


KEEP  HORSE  AT  WORK 

The  best  way  to  keep  bruises, 
strains,  swellings  from  causing  ex¬ 
pensive  “lay-up”  is  to  attend  to 
them  right  away  with  Absorbine. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  used  by  leading  veterinarians  to  help 
prevent  such  congestive  troubles  from  be¬ 
coming  permanent  afflictions.  By  speed¬ 
ing  blood  flow  to  injury  it  helps  carry  off 
congestion.  Absorbine  rubbed  on  swelling 
usually  relieves  soreness  in  a  few  hours! 

Absorbine  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  long- 
lasting  bottle.  When  Absorbine  works 
to  clear  up  injury,  as  it  has  on  many 
others,  you’ll  agree  Absorbine  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  At  all  druggists.,' 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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IT’S  MORE  THAN  ORDINARY  DDT 

It'S  a  Disinfectant,  DDT  and  White  Paint  all  in  one 

Why  spend  money  and  labor  on  two  separate,  trouble¬ 
some,  expensive  jobs  when  Carbola-DDT 

DOES  THREE  NECESSARY  JOBS 

more  completely,  and  with  longer  lasting  effectiveness,  in 

ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

(1)  KILLS  FLIES  (2)  KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS 
i(3)  GIVES  WHITE  WALLS 

Kills  spiders,  90  %  less  cobwebs  for  8  to  10  montliS- 
Better  sanitation.  Lower  bacteria. 

DO  AS  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  ARE  DOING:  Why”  Waste'  time 
getting  your  barn  ready  and  pay  money  for  two  labor  jobs— first 
for  whitewashing,  then  DDT?  Save  labor  costs  and 
work  with  Carbola-DDT  to  kill  flies,  spiders,  disease 
germs  ( including  Bang's  disease )  and  to  make  walls 
snow  white.  Never  use  hydrated 
lime — it  destroys  DDT.  Carbola- 
DDT  contains  no  lime. 

Employed  for  31  years  by  leading  dairy 
farmers,  poultry  raisers,  experiment 
stations.  Costs  only  3  cts.  to  treat  25  sq.  ft. 
Hardware,  Feed,  Seed,  Drug,  Farm  Stores 

1  lb.  25*,  5  lb.  75*,  10  lb.  $1.25 
25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85  „ , 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  &  S.W. 
Write  for  Handy  FREE  Egg  Record  Chart; 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO. ,  lnc. 

Natural  Bridge  101,  N.Y,, 


Other  DDT  Products  By 
Carbola  Chemical  Co. 

CCC  3%  DDT  Garden  Dust 
CCC  25%  DDT  Garden  Spray 
CCC  3-6  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Dust) 
CCC 25-31  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Spray) 
CCC  25%  DDT  &  Knockdown 
Cattle  Spray  i 
CCC  10%  DDT  (Powder  for 
Roaches,  Bedbugs,  Lice,  etc.) 
HYLITE  5%  DDT  Wall  Paint 
(for  homes  &  milk  houses) 


Garden  Rote  (Rotenone  In¬ 
secticide) 

Copper  Rote  (Insects  and 
Blight) 


Established  1916 > 
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•  ICE  COHTROi 


ftwGeigy 

NEOCID 


DDT  Powder 


Application  of  a  10%  DDT  powder  made  from 
Geigy  NEOCID*  CD  50  is  recommended  as  a 
winter  follow-up  of  your  summer  pest  control 
program.  In  cold  weather,  when  spraying  is  not 
advisable,  lice  control  with  this  effective  compo¬ 
sition  will  help  to  keep  your  dairy  cows  in  prime 
condition.  Such  a  preparation,  lightly  worked 
into  the  hair  of  cattle,  provides  economical  lice 
control.  Two  applications— 2  to  3  weeks  apart— 
are  usually  sufficient.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  simply  send  us  his  name  and  address. 

•Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

GEIGY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

89  Barclay  Street,  New  York  8,  N.Y. 


Distributed  by 

JOHN  BACON  &  CO.  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 
Gasport,  N.Y.  Portland,  Conn. 


At  last  I  am  beginning  to  get  the 
answer  to  something  which  has  long 
been  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  never  could 
understand  why  it  was  that  the  more 
labor-saving  machinery  we  had,  the 
harder  we  have  to  work.  But  now 
I  begin  to  see.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  we  are  depending  entirely 
on  a  tractor  and  tractor  equipment 
for  all  the  work.  Calvin  handles  the 
tractor  like  a  veteran  and  does  a 
mighty  good  job  while  even  Loretta 
can  do  a  lot  of  work  with  the  trac¬ 
tor.  The  trouble  is,  though,  that  there 
are  so  many  things  that  a  tractor 
cannot  do.  A  tractor  will  not  take 
the  weeds  out  from  under  grape 
rows,  a  tractor  will  not  dig  the  grass 
out  of  berry  rows,  you  cannot  get 
too  close  to  an  orchard  tree  so  that 
still  leaves  a  lot  of  handwork  to  be 
done,  and  the  handwork  falls  mostly 
to  me.  I  have  never  worked  so  hard 
before;  I  hardly  know  what  it  means 
to  have  on  dry  clothes.  When  we  had 
old  Dick,  I  could  hitch  him  to  a  one 
horse  plow  and  leave  almost  nothing 
to  hoe  along  the  berry,  grape  and 
orchard  rows.  I  have  noticed,  too, 
that  my  neighbors  who  rely  entirely 
on  tractors  have  to  work  almost  day 
and  night  to  get  their  work  done. 
Many  of  them  have  lights  on  the 
tractor  and  we  can  hear  them  work¬ 
ing  late  into  the  night.  They  never 
did  that  when  they  had  teams.  And 
yet  they  raised  fully  as  good  crops, 
though  perhaps  on  not  as  much  acre¬ 
age,  as  they  do  now. 

The  youngsters  are  trudging  off  to 
school  again  and  many  a  farmer 
stops  and  says  to  himself,  “I  wish 
I  had  had  their  opportunity  to  gain 
an  education.”  Listen,  brother,  you 
not  only  did  have  an  opportunity  but 
you  actually  did  acquire  a  splendid 
education.  You  see,  education  means 
fitting  oneself  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  various  problems  of  the 
vocation  he  intends  to  follow.  When 
that  farm  boy  was  trudging  along 
behind  Dad,  he  was  getting  a  mighty 
fine  education.  I  recently  heard  a 
very  learned  man  say,  “of  all  the 
various  classes  of  people  in  the  world, 
farmers  are  by  far  the  best  educated 
because  they  have  learned  how  to 
meet  all  the  problems  of  the  farm.” 
Genetics  is  a  word  which  may  sound 
strange  to  some  farmers  but  it  is 
simply  the  science  of  breeding  and 
almost  any  farmer  knows  as  much 
about  genetics  as  a  doctor.  To  the 
city  dweller,  a  cow  is  a  cow  but  a 
dairyman  can  take  one  glance  and 
tell  you  instantly  to  what  breed  she 
belongs,  whether  she  is  a  scrub  or  a 
purebred,  the  good  and  bad  points 
of  that  breed,  and  if  you  are  willing 
to  listen,  he  can  reel  off  reams  of 
information  about  the  various  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle  and  their  good  and 
bad  points.  To  the  city  man,  beef 
is  something  you  buy  in  the  shop, 
but  the  farmer  who  feeds  cattle  can 
talk  for  hours  about  the  various  beef 
breeds  and  their  good  and  bad  points. 
He  can  tell  you  an  interesting  story 
about  the  sacred  bulls  of  India  and 
what  they  have  done  to  improve  our 
beef  cattle.  Incidentally,  those 


Brahma  bulls  have  tempers  like 
wildcats,  so  don’t  take  any  chances 
with  one.  I  have  known  many  men 
who  wei'e  educated  in  the  book  sense 
of  the  word.  As  a  rule,  they  had 
specialized  in  only  one  branch  of 
book  learning  and  in  all  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  were  amaz¬ 
ingly  stupid.  I  have  known  farmers 
whose  book  education  never  got  be¬ 
yond  the  three  R’s.  However,  they 
had  an  astonishingly  broad  education 
not  only  about  farming,  but  also 
many  other  subjects  such  as  politics 
practical  economics,  medicine,  the 
sciences  of  bacteriology  and  ento¬ 
mology  which,  by  the  way,  simply 
means  bugs,  so  these  farmers  could 
talk  about  something  besides  farm¬ 
ing  and  not  be  stupid.  When  that 
farm  boy  was  getting  his  education 
he  learned  how  to  treat  a  sick  ani¬ 
mal,  he  learned  how  to  adjust  or 
repair  a  piece  of  farm  machinery, 
he  learned  how  to  build  up  a  worn 
out  piece  of  ground  into  a  productive 
field,  he  learned  what  to  do  when 
the  ground  was  too  wet,  he  learned 
a  lot  about  forestry,  the  various  kinds 
of  trees  and  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  best  adapted,  he  learned  about 
feeding  methods  and  the  various 
values  of  grain,  he  learned  a  lot 
about  chemistry  in  computing  the 
values  of  various  chemicals  used  in 
fertilizers.  Most  of  these  things,  as 
well  as  many  others,  were  learned 
in  the  practical  school  of  experience. 

By  the  way,  when  we  were  young¬ 
sters,  we  used  to  go  to  the  woods  in 
the  Spring  for  wild  flowers,  but  there 
was  one  flower  we  never  picked  be¬ 
cause  we  called  it  a  snake  flower. 
The  reason  we  called  it  a  snake 
flower  was  because  it  had  foam  on 
it  which  we  thought  was  snake  spit. 
I  know  now  that  that  foam  was  made 
by  the  spittle  bug  deep  in  the  foam. 
Why  is  it  that  for  100  years  they 
stayed  only  on  the  snake  flowers  and 
now  have  spread  over  the  entire 
farm  in  the  past  three  years? 

Getting  back  to  that  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation,  it  is  true  that  the  youngsters 
of  today  have  more  and  better  ad¬ 
vantages  for  gaining  a  book  edu¬ 
cation,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
farm  boy  has  more  and  better  ad¬ 
vantages  for  gaining  an  education 
about  the  science  of  agriculture.  I 
know  how  tiresome  it  could  be  to 
trudge  along  behind  the  plow  hour 
after  hour  while  the  team  strained 
and  sweated.  It  was  hard  work,  too, 
to  swing  a  heavy  plow  around  the 
corners,  and  it  was  far  from  funny 
when  the  plow  struck  a  root  and  the 
handle  hit  you  a  thump  in  the 
breadbasket.  Today,  a  farm  boy  can 
jump  on  a  tractor  and  go  sailing 
around  at  the  rate  of  no  man’s  busi¬ 
ness.  By  the  way,  as  long  as  I  have 
known  farm  machinery,  there  has 
been  no  improvement  whatever  in 
the  seat  attached  to  riding  tools.  It 
is  the  same  hard,  shallow,  uncom¬ 
fortable  seat,  and  it  is  dangerous, 
because  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
slip  or  bounce  out  of  that  seat.  Some 
farm  machinery  maker  ought  to  get 
busy  about  that.  L.  B.  Reber 
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Farmers  Against  “Test  and 
Slaughter”  Program 

I  read  with  much  interest  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  July  19  the 
article  “Control  of  Bang’s  Disease” 
by  B.  H.  Cande.  You,  and  also  Mr. 
Cande,  deserve  the  thanks  of  every 
dairy  farmer  in  the  entire  United 
States.  The  “test  and  slaughter”  law 
is  in  effect  in  this  State  and  it  has 
almost  ruined  hundreds  of  farmers. 
I  know  one  farmer  in  the  next  town 
whose  herd  was  accredited  for  seven 
years.  Last  year  they  took  22  cows 
from  him.  Now  he  hasn’t  one  cow  on 
the  place  and  has  to  buy  two  quarts 
of  milk  a  day  for  his  own  use. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  on  with  your 
good  work.  j.  b.  c. 

New  Hampshire 

I  say  Amen  to  “Control  of  Bang’s 
Disease,”  by  D.  H.  Cande,  of  Mass., 
in  your  July  19  issue.  Thanks  to  you 
for  publishing  it.  Could  I  have  about 
30  copies  of  it  and  be  allowed  to 
publish  it  in  papers  and  present  it 
to  farm  organizations  for  reading? 

We  are  going  through  this  “test  and 
slaughter”  plan  here  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  it  hurts.  We  have  to  sacri¬ 
fice  $500  animals  and  receive  about 
$157.50  for  them.  We  must  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  laws  which  subject 
us  to  these  losses  and  do  more  harm 
by  destroying  our  herds  which  we 
are  trying  to  improve.  We  are  facing 
ruin  financially  if  something  isn’t 
done.,  and  right  away,  too.  mrs.  g.  v. 

Susquehanna  County,  Pa. 


The  article  by  Mr.  Cande  in  your 
July  19  issue  on  the  “Control  of 
Bang’s  Disease”  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  read.  His  experiences  are 
strikingly  similar  to  my  own.  I  agree 
with  him  100  per  cent  that  the 
blood  test  should  be  junked  and 
vaccination  should  take  its  place. 

In  the  editor’s  note  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Cande’s  article  you  state  that 
most  of  the  Northeastern  States  now 
have  a  vaccination  program  which 
farmers  can  take  advantage  of  with¬ 
out  personal  expense.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  true  in  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
contrary,  Pennsylvania’s  Bureau  ot 
Animal  Industry  is  still  preaching 
“test  and  slaughter.”  In  1935  Craw¬ 
ford  County  was  duped  into  going 
onto  an  area  test  for  Bangs.  In  spite 
of  the  obvious  failure  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  testing  is  still  going  on  in 
1947.  Infection  grows  worse  eacn 
year  and  our  dairy  farmers  are  suner- 
ing  a  terrible  loss  while  thus  sen  - 
ing  as  the  guinea  pig  in  this  test 
and  slaughter”  experiment.  Incredi¬ 
ble  as  it  may  seem,  Miles  Horst,  ou 
secretary  of  agriculture,  recently 
visited  this  county  and  toured  i 
making  a  speech  in  which  he  sai 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  Bang 
disease  is  by  “straight  down  th 
road’  test  and  slaughter.” 

Please,  do  all  you  can  to  publicize 
this  farce  and  help  our  farmers  g 
away  from  this  cursed  blood  test  a 
onto  a  sound  vaccination  program. 

"  Ralph  C.  Handley 

Pres.,  Crawford  Co.,  (Pa-)  GueU1 
sey  Breeder’s  Assn. 
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What  Is  the  Future  for 
Farm  Horses? 

(Continued  from  Page  522) 
and  that  further  only  about  two 
million  of  them  are  either  young 
enough  or  capable  of  getting  with 
foal.  Allowing  for  death  loss  and 
disease,  this  leaves  a  maximum  of 
only  about  one  and  one-half  million 
colts  that  can  be  raised  annually.  If 
such  a  production  were  maintained, 
which  is  very  doubtful,  it  would  be 
just  about  enough  to  keep  horse  and 
mule  numbers  at  their  present  level. 
However,  due  to  the  many  breeding 
difficulties,  previously  discussed,  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  number  of 
colts  raised  for  the  next  few  years 
will  fall  considerably  below  these 
minimum  needs.  As  a  consequence, 
the  outlook  that  prices  will  be  fairly 
good  for  young  work  horses,  at  least 
for  several  years  to  come,  appears 
to  be  favorable. 

Selecting  Brood  Mares 

In  order  to  raise  colts  of  the  kind 
needed,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  the 
brood  mares  with  careful  consider¬ 
ation  for  type  and  quality.  Only 
mares  which  are  sound,  well  muscled, 
compact,  closely  coupled,  showing 
clean,  flat  cannon  bone,  well  mann¬ 
ered,  alert,  active,  and  true,  fast 
walkers  should  be  serviced.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  they  should  come  from  families 
or  strains  that  are  known  to  be  good 
foal  raisers.  The  leggy,  narrow 
chested,  shallow  bodied  kind  never 
turns  out  to  be  desirable  to  use  for 
brood  mares,  because  their  offspring 
will  carry  these  same  bad  character¬ 
istics. 

On  most  farms  it  is  best  to  breed 
fillies  when  they  are  three  years  old, 
so  that  their  colts  will  be  dropped 
during  the  Spring  in  which  they  are 
coming  four.  The  average  gestation 
period  for  the  mare  is  340  days.  In 
some  instances,  where  fillies  have 
been  exceptionally  well  cared  for  and 
are  consequently  well  developed,  they 
may  be  bred  when  they  are  two  years 
old.  It  is  better  though  to  breed  them 
a  little  too  young  than  after  they 
have  attained  an  age  of  six  or  more, 
because  when  mares  are  left  open 
that  long,  they  may  never  settle  or 
at  best  may  become  shy  breeders. 

A  mare  will  usually  come  in  heat 
on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after  foal¬ 
ing,  and  if  she  is  in  good  condition 
and  has  foaled  normally,  it  is  a  good 
policy  to  breed  her  on  this  first  heat 
period,  because  she  is  more  liable  to 
settle  at  that  time  than  later.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  test  a  mare  back 
for  three  or  four  times  after  she  has 
been  bred.  Experienced  horsemen  re¬ 
port  that  the  best  intervals  for  this 
are  on  the  twenty-first,  twenty- 
eighth,  forty-second,  and  sixty-third 
days  after  being  bred.  If  the  mare 
refuses  to  take  the  stallion  on  any 
of  these  periods,  she  is  probably 
safely  settled  with  foal. 


Remedy  for  Sheep  Scab 

My  sheep  eat  and  drink  well,  but 
they  are  very  itchy  and  rub  their 
wool  off.  They  have  no  lice  or  ticks. 
What  is  the  remedy?  e.  m.  b. 

It  is  probable  that  your  sheep  have 
a  skin  infestation  known  as  sheep 
scab.  The  use  of  a  lime-sulphur  solu¬ 
tion,  in  proper  strength,  in  which 
the  sheep  are  dipped,  has  been  found 
to  be  the  most  effective  treatment.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  at  least  two  dip¬ 
pings,  at  10  to  12  day  intervals.  The 
sheep  should  not  be  dipped  follow¬ 
ing  shearing  until  sufficient  time  has 
clasped  to  allow  any  skin  cuts  to 
completely  heal.  If  this  is  not  done, 
they  may  become  poisoned.  All  sheep 
and  lambs  should  be  dipped,  and  the 
lambs  treated  separately  from  the 
ewes,  to  prevent  any  injury  during 
the  process.  It  is  best  to  purchase 
lime-sulphur  in  commercial  form, 
and  carefully  follow  the  directions 
for  use  on  the  container. 


New  Kind  of  Lard 

Production  and  distribution  of  a 
new  product  important  to  hog  raisers 
has  been  launched  by  one  of  the 
lard°n,S  *eac^nS  meat  packers — bland 

It  is  well  known  that  the  history 
°f  l^d  has  had  a  significant  bearing 
on  the  value  of  pork  and  pork  prices. 
"ard  makes  up  17  to  20  per  cent  of 
ine  dressed  weight  of  a  hog.  The 
steady  decline  in  lard  demand  prior 
to  Vorld  War  II  helped  bring  about 
the  lower  prices  which  prevailed  for 
nogs.  Bland  lard’s  appeal  to  consum¬ 
es  is  based  on  its  versatility.  It  is 
to  white,  odorless,  and  highly  di¬ 
gestible.  It  remains  creamable  at  a 
n  ran&e  of  temperatures,  and  is 
neither  hard  at  refrigerator  tempera- 
>are  n°r  soft  at  Summer  temperature, 
ft  does  not  smoke  even  though 
ntE  ec*  to  above  400  degrees  F.,  while 
other  shortenings  reach  a  smoke  point 
at  from  350  to  375  degrees  F, 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  6  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Cahoon 
Farm,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Sept.  6  —  Holstein  Sale,  Frank 
Decker  Three  Rivers  Farm,  Clay, 
N.  Y. 


Sept.  6— Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Windwood  Farm,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8  —  Holstein  Sale,  Cromdell 
Farms,  Espyville,  Pa. 

Sept.  8  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Maine- 
New  Hampshire  Consignments, 
Lewiston,  Me. 

Sept.  10  —  Holstein  Sale,  Belle 
Meade  Sanatorium  and  Farm,  Belle 
Mead,  N.  J. 

Sept.  10 — Guernsey  Sale,  Connecti¬ 
cut  State,  Pharos  Farm,  Simsbury, 
Conn. 

Sept.  10  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Western  New  York  Breeders, 
Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12  —  Holstein  Sale,  John 
Holloran  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12 — Guernsey  Sale,  Vermont 
State,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Sept.  13 — Guernsey  Sale,  New  York 
State,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  13  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale, 
Ontario  County,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  15  —  Jersey  Sale,  Chester 
Flock  and  Sons,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  15— Holstein  Sale,  Bliss  Bur¬ 
ton  Dispersal,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  15— Guernsey  Topsfield  Sale, 
Topsfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  18  —  Holstein  Sale,  W,  D. 
Robens  Farm,  Poland,  N.  Y. 


July  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  July,  1947, 
are  as  follows: 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.05 

Shawangunk  Co-op .  4.42 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op..  4.40 
^Consumer-Farmer  .  . .  v  4.335 
Buffalo  Unity  Co-op. . . .  4.17 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.17 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.09 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.00 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.935 

Four  Co.  Creameries. . . .  3.93 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op _  3.915 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.89 

Cohocton  Creameries. .  .  3.89 
Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.89 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.89 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.89 

Sheffeld  Farms .  3.88 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.78 


Per  Qt. 

$.1074 

.0940 

.0938 

.0922 

.0887 

.0887 

.0870 

.0851 

.0837 

.0836 

.0833 

.0828 

.0828 

.0828 

.0828 

.0828 

.0826 

.0804 


These  are  basic  prices.  Pat.  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 


return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 


Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York,  $3.89; 
Buffalo,  $4.02;  Rochester,  $4.22. 

*  Price '  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


The  production  of  mules  in  the 
United  States  dates  back  to  colonial 
times.  George  Washington  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  jack  by  the  King  of 
Spain  about  1787.  Obstinate  as  a  mule 
can  be,  it  is  nevertheless  rated  as 
a  very  intelligent  animal.  Sure-footed 
as  a  goat,  it  possesses  great  hardihood. 
Large  numbers  of  mules  are  bred  in 
countries  where  extremes  of  bad 
roads,  weather  and  long  hauls  must 
be  survived.  A  hinny  is  the  offspring 
of  a  stallion  and  a  female  ass. 


NOW!  Two-Motion  Pouring 


Just  grasp  the  bail  and  cover  handle 
—  with  the  other  hand  tip  the  pail! 
That's  all  there  is  to  dumping  the 
faster,  cleaner  new  HINMAN  JIFFY! 


Faster! 

More  Sanitary! 

YOURS  WITH  A  JIFFY! 


HINMAN  —  who  gave  you  Low- 
Vacuum  Milking  for  gentler  action 
that  takes  all  the  milk  .  .  .  takes  it 
faster  . . .  takes  it  safely — HINMAN 
—whose  milkers  have  helped  pre¬ 
serve  the  udder  health  of  many  of 
America’s  great  Championship  herds 
—  HINMAN  —  whose  translucent 
milk  hose  enables  you  to  see  at  a 
glance  how  fast  the  cow  is  milking— 
HINMAN  now  brings  you 


"'Two-Motion  Pouring’ 

Faster,  cleaner  .  .  .  and  safert 
The  big  flanged  cover  of  the 
JIFFY  hoods  the  pouring  lip  as 
a  sanitary  cap  hoods  the  lip  of  a 
milk  bottle.  Sturdy,  hard-grip¬ 
ping  sealing  ring  seals  cover 
tightly  to  pail.  Lip  never  ex¬ 
posed  except  when  milk  is  being 
dumped.  Teat  cups  hook  safely 
and  securely  to  cover!  Cover 
serves  as  sanitarv  shield  between 
Operator  and  pail! 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.fnfc 
ONEIDA*  H.  V* 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unodillq  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-97  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Easy  to  apply- 
Prompt  in  action. 
For  Hoof  Roc  Can¬ 
ker,  Thrush.  12  oz. 
bottle  $1.00.  At 
youf  dealers.  Or 
by  ntail,  postpaid. 


2  men  and  a  boy  . . .  ©  ©  in  20  hours . . . 


with  a  concrete  mixer . . . 


25  bags  Lehigh  Cement . . 2  |/2  cu.  yds.  sand . .  3  34  cu.  yds.  gravel . . 


CAN  BUILD  A 


*lf  your  dealer  can 
supply  yoi ^  with 
ready-mixed  concrete , 
you  can  do  this  work 
with  less  labor. 


■  An  old  wooden  bridge  like  the  one  shown 
in  inset  is  dangerous,  at  best.  It  would  pay  in 
the  long  run  to  replace  it  with  a  culvert  built 
of  concrete.  A  concrete  culvert  is  easy  to 
build,*  will  last  indefinitely,  and  will  avoid 
annoying,  time-killing  repair  problems. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  can  give  you  valuable  help 
on  this  and  many  other  concrete  farm  im¬ 
provements  .  .  .  such  things  as  walks,  vats, 
flumes,  feeding  floors,  watering  tanks,  many 
others.  See  him  on  your  next  trip  to  town. 


LEHIGH 

\  CEMENTS- — 


CULVERT  LIKE  THIS 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  ■  allentown,  pa.  •  Chicago,  ill  ■  spokane,  wash; 
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Enjoy  Better  Living  with 
Healthful  Radiant  Heat.. 

This  fascinating  new  bodklet  is 
your  guide  to  comfortable  heating 


Write  today 
for  y our  copy  of 
"Enjoy  Better  Living 
with  Radiant  Sunny 
Warmth" 


Answers  your  questions 
about  home  heating 

Whether  you  are  building  or 
remodeling,  the  heating  sys¬ 
tem  you  choose  will  be  one 
of  your  most  important  de¬ 
cisions.  Let  this  colorfully  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  acquaint  you 
with  the  advantages  of  eco¬ 
nomical,  healthful  steam  or 
hot  water  heating  in  your 
home. 


UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEMS 
for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 

Once  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating 
System  is  installed  in  your  home* 
your  heating  worries  are  over— . 
and  you  can  enjoy  better  living 
with  clean,  even,  draftless  heat; 
For  lifetime  comfort  and  econ¬ 
omy,  your  choice  should  be  a 
Utica  Heating  System.'' 


Utica  Radiators 


Red  Square  Boilers 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

2215  DWYER  AVENUE  • 


CORPORATION 

UTICA  2/  NEW  YORK 


PRICE 

$3.50 


t)  III  /n,/  .//  //  III  1 1  //  /  / ■/  //  11/111,1 

HOT  WATER 

Whesue.  and  When  tyou  Want  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household 
use.  Cleansing  milking 
equipment.Portable-Plug 
into  light  socket.  Porce¬ 
lain  disc  —  3  in.  wide. 
Use  on  110  volts  AC  or 
DC.  Boils  water  clear 
and  pure.  Boils  1  quart 
in  3  minutes.  Boils  2  gals,  in  19  minutes. 
See  your  Electrical,  Hardware  or  Dairy 
Supply  Dealer  or  write  — 

TALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

107  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4,  New  York 

SOAP  POWDER 
BARGAIN ! 

Here's  GOOD  NEWS  —  “POWDERINE,”  the 
amazing  soap  powder,  is  available  again  for 
the  first  time  since  before  the  war! 
POWDERINE  is  all  soap  and  lasts  TWICE 
as  long  as  ordinary  washing  powders  be¬ 
cause  you  use  only  HALF  AS  MUCH!  You 
get  heaps  of  rich,  billowy  suds  FAST 
even  in  hard  water.  It  takes  all  the  dirt  out 
of  clothes  and  most  of  the  drudgery  out  of 
washing.  POWDERINE  is  guaranteed  to 
wash  linens,  undies,  colors,  and  work  clothes 
better  than  any  other  soap  powder  you  have 
ever  tried.  It  really  goes  to  work  on  dirt, 
grease  and  grime  for  the  big  weekly  wash. 
Kind  and  gentle  to  your  hands,  too — no  need 
for  hard  rubbing  or  scrubbing.  Nothing  else 
like  it  on  the  market.  Sold  only  by  mail. 
6  lbs.  $1.65,  10  lbs.  $3.00,  postpaid.  Send 
check  or  money-order  to  — 

Jonathan  Lodge,  Newport  3,  N.  H. 


RARE  TEAS 

TO  TREAT  YOUR  TASTE 

Half-pound  packages.  Initial  orders  delivered  post¬ 
paid.  Darjeeling,  $.83;  Fancy  Flowery  Ceylon, 
$1.03;  Assam, $1.00;  English  Breakfast,  $.65:  Smoky 
Dapsang  Souchong.  $1.68;  Irish  Style,  $.95:  Formosa 
Oolong,  $.88;  Jasmine,  $1.80;  Green  Pan-Fired 
Japan,  $.70;  Uncolored  B.F.  Japan,  $.70:  Pinhead 
Gunpowder,  $.78;  Young  Hyson,  $.83. 

Send  check  or  Money  Order  to: 
CARAVEL  COFFEE  COMPANY 
128  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEW,  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards,  Box  assortments,  gift  wrappings, 
humorous,  all  occasion,  Religious,  social  notes,  per¬ 
sonalized  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50 
for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder. 
Special  Offer.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

60  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 


FAMOUS  BRAND 
HOUSEHOLD  LINENS 

at 

LOWEST  PRICES 

ORDER  NOW,  on  this  coupon 
Write  quantity  wanted  in  boxes 

SHEETS  Economy  Sheet 

□  Fine,  strong  muslin  <J1  Oil 

TYPE  112,  81x90 . V  1 

CUCFTC  “Commander” 
dnCElO  Superb,  TYPE  128 

□  SINGLE  BED  *  99  .  2-07 

□  TWIN  SIZE  ,2  *  99 .  2.26 

□  DOUBLE  BEDai  *  99 .  2.39 

PILLOW  CASES  4  4  Commander’  ’ 

□  !5?S  -56 

PILLOW  CASES..Amagansetf 

□  Superior,  TYPE  140  CA 

Large  Size,  45  x36 .  4™ 

PILLOW  CASES  , . .  .  . 

□  Exquisite  Thread  Drawn  7  K 

Finest  TYPE  140,  42x36 .  4,1 

BATH  TOWELS 

“Cannon” 

Pure  White-DOUBLE  THREAD 

□  BATH  SIZE  22  x  44  .  .56 

□  LARGE  SIZE  20  x  44 .  .51 

□  STANDARD  SIZE  is  x  36  ....  .40 

LUNCHEON  SETS 

□  “Thomaston  Pampas”  50  x  54.0  7C 
Solid  pastel  colors,  4  napkins..^**  — 

BEDSPREADS  “Supra” 

□  Finely  woven  72  x  108.  Blue,  O  QQ 
green,  rose.  Slightly  irreg . O.aa 

SEND  NO  MONEY  JTirS 

money  back  guarantee. 

THE  AMANSETTE  CO.  Inc. 

1775  Broadway 
New  York  19,  New  York 

Please  send  me  all  merchandise  ordered. 
I’ll  pay  postman  C.O.D.  plus  small  postage. 


PRINT  NAME 


ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . STATE. 


BEAUTIFUL  MAINE  WOOLEN  REMNANTS  for 

suits,  coats,  dresses.  Send  18c  for  samples  and  prices. 

FLORENCE  MOODY,  FARMINGTON.  MAINE 


Clue  to  Longevity 

I  spent  a  morning  with  the  pines  Their  lofty  standards  do  not  break, 
Studying  their  tall  designs  Whatever  fury  tempests  make, 

Against  the  blue  of  Summer  skies;  Beause  the  pitch  which  is  their  blood 
At  length  I  came  to  realize  Gives  them  enduring  hardihood. 

—  Marion  Lee 


Pressure  Canning — 360  Quarts  of  Vegetables 


When  we  started  our  farm  home¬ 
stead  during  the  depression  we 
bought  a  pressure  cooker.  I  have  put 
up  at  least  5,000  jars  of  food  in  our 
cooker,  and  the  only  repair  part 
needed  was  a  39-cent  gasket.  I  would 
use  no  other  method  for  canning  the 
amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables  our 
family  of  five  eats  during  32  weeks 
of  the  year. 

From  early  April  to  November  I 
do  360  quarts  of  vegetables.  I  never 
can  because  of  a  surplus,  but  plan  the 
garden  and  canning  to  fit  our  needs. 

Our  pressure  cooker  method  is 
simple.  Nearly  every  vegetable  is 
picked,  washed,  cut  as  for  the  table. 

Precautions  are  also  simple:  fill  the 
jar  with  vegetables  to  the  ring,  no 
higher.  Use  a  rounded  teaspoon  of 
common  salt(  not  shaker  salt)  for 
each  quart.  Fill  with  liquid  to  the 
ring.  Always  wipe  top  of  jar  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  before  placing  lid  in 
position.  Keep  pressure  accurate  and 
even  on  cooker.  Time  precisely. 
Don’t  try  to  do  too  large  amount  at 
one  time.  For  most  things  14  quarts 
a  day  is  enough;  with  the  exception 
of  tomatoes  which  are  easy  and  quick 
to  process.  Following  is  my  process¬ 
ing  schedule  in  part  year  by  year. 

Tiny  beets:  can  beets  when 
they  are  the  size  of  a  quarter  in 
diameter.  Boil  until  skins  will  slip. 
Plunge  in  cold  water  and  slip  off 
skin.  Pack  in  jars.  Strain  the  water 
used  for  boiling  them,  through  a 
clean  cloth.  Fill  jars  with  it  to  ring; 
add  salt.  Process  60  minutes,  12 
pounds  pressure. 

Snap  beans:  blanch  five  to  ten 
minutes (  until  bright  green.)  Pack 
in  jars,  one  teaspoon  salt,  fill  with 


blanching  water.  Process  60  minutes, 
12  pounds. 

Lima  beans:  same  as  snap  beans, 
process  50  to  60  minutes.  Older  beans 
require  full  hour. 

Tomatoes:  use  only  very  ripe  and 
perfect  fruit.  Scald  until  skin  cracks, 
plunge  in  cold  water,  slip  off  skin,  cut 
out  stem  end.  Pack  solid  in  jar  up 
to  ring.  Let  out  air  bubbles  with 
knife.  Add  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
teaspoon  sugar.  Process  20  minutes, 
10  pounds.  «. 

Corn:  tricky  to  handle  as  flat  sour 
develops  easily.  Bushel  of  unhusked 
corn  makes  about  six  to  seven  pints, 
enough  to  handle  at  one  time.  More 
mature  corn  keeps  better.  If  milky 
liquid  spurts  out  when  punctured 
with  finger  nail,  corn  is  just  right. 
Our  best  method:  boil  on  cob  five 
minutes.  Cut  from  cob,  do  not  scrape 
cob.  Weigh  corn  and  add  half  as 
much  water  as  corn,  by  weight.  Heat 
to  boiling.  Pack  in  pints,  add  one 
level  teaspoon  salt,  one  sugar.  Pro¬ 
cess  60  minutes,  10  pounds.  Work  fast 
as  possible  or  flat  sour  may  spoil 
your  batch. 

Vegetable  soup:  prepare  as  for 
table.  Pack  in  jars  to  ring.  Process 
60  minutes,  10  pounds. 

Many  people  insist  on  boiling  or 
steaming  all  jars  before  using.  This 
is  doubtless  a  wise  precaution,  but 
we  never  find  it  necessary  when  a 
vegetable  is  to  be  processed  at  10 
pounds.  The  processing  kills  the 
bacteria.  For  anything  done  open 
kettle  (tomatoes,  peaches,  acid  fruits, 
etc.)  always  sterilize  jars  and  lids 
with  every  possible  precaution.  But 
I  find  that  steam  pressure  is  best. 

b.  s. 


Longer  Lines  and  Bib  Effects  for  Autumn 

JAl 

i  yd. 


_ :  -  r:  a”:  vrs.  ~ ^  ^  v  ,-tt  |.  . mi  iwi 

2782  —  TWIN  FABRIC  dress  with  button-in  yoke  gives  one  or  two  sleeve  leng  s 
Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  2%  yds.  39-in.;  V/a  yds.  contrast  16c.  Peter  pan 

2284  —  WING  SHOULDERED  jumper  with  colorful  button-on  bib  includes  F  16c> 
collared  blouse.  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8.  Size  4  jumper-,  1  yd.  54-in.;  blouse  1  y  •  .  '35-in. 

2299  —  BOW  TIED  APRON  of  gay  print  to  protect  dress,  easily  made  from  1  y  • 

fabric.  One  size  only;  4^4  yds.  edging.  16c.  -ont»miece  about 

E-844  _  STAR  CENTER  AND  PINEAPPLE  favorite  make  crochet  centerpiece 

12  by  18-in.  Complete  instructions.  11c.  .  _ ,.  .  k  it  ;n  pastel 

E-1261  —  SLEEVELESS  SWEATER  with  nipped-in  waistline,  pretty  to  knit  f 

sport  yam.  Sizes  32  to  42.  11c.  _  c-v»/r»RU-  BOOK  15c. 

NEW  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  t“~VrURAL 
Please  PRINT  name,  address,  style  number  and  size,  and  send  1 d™.®***  Jr.fHlnta  add  1C 
NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residen 
tax  on  orders  over  16c,  2c  tax  over  67c. 
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AUNT  HET 

BY  ROBERT  QUILLEN 


“Pa  should  o’  told  me  about 
his  headache  when  I  turned 
the  radio  on.  Sometimes  I 
think  he  enjoys  bein’  a 
martyr,  so  he  can  make  me 
feel  bad.” 

Don’t  you  be  a  martyr.  If 
you  occasionally  have  head¬ 
ache  or  simple  neuralgia, 
functional  menstrual  pains, 
or  muscular  pains,  try — 

MILES 

Anti-Pain  Pills 

Pleasant  to  take!  Quick  to  act! 

So  effective  that  a  single  tablet 
may  relieve  you  in  just  a  few 
minutes.  Miles  Anti-Pain  Pills 
do  not  upset  the  stomach  or  cause 
constipation.  Use  only  as  directed. 
Get  Miles  Anti-Pain  Pills  at  your 
drug  store  today.  Regular  pack¬ 
age  (25  tablets)  25c.  Economy 
package  (125  tablets)  $1.00. 


Amazing  Get  Acquainted 

f  UUP  Offer 

*0ur  Famous  Hardy  PLANTING  STOCK 

Our  Biggest  Bulb  Bargain! 

Dozens  of  brilliant  flaming 
colors  in  this  Rainbow  Mix 
Assortment-.  .  .  Darwin,  Tri¬ 
umph,  Breeder  and  Cottage 
tulips  for  remarkable  low 
cost  of  less  than  2c  per  bulb. 

1  hese  are  our  prize  selection 
or  famous  young  especially 
selected  strain  and  smaller  be¬ 
cause  they  are  first  and  second 
year  bulbs  ...  1^  to  2M'  in 
circumference.  Satisfaction 
fiuaranteed  or  money  back. 

12  Dutch  Iris  Bulbs  Extra 

MONEY !  Order  now,  pay  later.  Bulbs  reach  you  for 
for  only  $1.69  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Cash  orders 
RidK-  ‘  ^rornr>f  action  brings  12  genuine  first  year  Dutch  Iris 
iiids,  gorgeous  new  purples  and  blues,  without  extra  cost. 

MICHIGAN  BULB  CO  •  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


FftMOUS  ;?CCHRISTMRS  CARDS. I25 

SUNSH^H,*!  WITH  V/  NDFN'S  name  >|  a 


^martly  styled.  Super  Values.  Everybody  buys.  Others 
»-.50.  56  designs.  Sell  Nationally  Famous  21 

cnristmas.  folders  $1.  Costs  50c.  Nature  Prints,  De- 
rtn™  flitter,  Religious  Boxes.  Gift  Wraps,  Every- 
am  '  ,  r^2G.al  Line.  21  Ass’t  and  Sunshine  Notes  on 

approval.  Free  SAMPLES  of  Imprint  Lines.  No  in- 
lis  r‘?lVJ3tart  today.  SUNSHINE  ART  STUDIOS, 
FULTON  ST.,  Dept.  RY-9,  NEW  YORK  8,  N.  Y. 


Selected  yams  for  your  eveTy  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money- saving 
r„lr  prices.  Write  for  free  samples. 

fH'ENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  226,  Winchester,  Mass. 


for  inventors  recordTfree 

anu A®  today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
A  ecord  of  Invention"  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
_  Ueavers,  591  Columbian  Bids..  Washington  I,  D.  C. 

^UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS  • 

from  1  quality.  Select  yours  in  your  own  home, 

\Vrit«  lar£0  samples  we  loan.  Postage  paid  both  ways. 

me-  Yankee  fabrics,  rocky  hill,  conn. 


yarns 


FREE  samples— directions.  All  wool  2-3-4- 
ply.  Knitting  &  ltng  Yarns.  Unexcelled 
quality. Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harm.ny,MK 


MEN’S  SHOES,  Sizes  11%  to  16,  widths  AA  to  ERE, 
kturto.  quality,  prompt  delivery.  FREE  circular. 

MNGSIZE,  342,  BROCKTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Food  Infections 

Remember  the  once  popular  term 
ptomaine  poisoning?  Occasionally  we 
still  hear  or  read  of  this  condition, 
but  science  says  it  is  really  a 
misnomer.  Poisonous  ptomaines  are 
not  present  in  spoiled  foods  often 
enough  to  have  all  temporary  in¬ 
testinal  upsets  blamed  on  them. 

Food  infection,  however,  is  a  quite 
common  occurrence.  Dangerous  bac¬ 
teria  may  lurk  in  inadequately  cook¬ 
ed  meats  or  fish,  in  sandwiches  made 
from  either,  whipped  cream,  cream 
puffs,  custards,  puddings  and  other 
foods  which  have  been  kept  too  long 
at  too  high  a  temperature.  Germs  de¬ 
velop  quickly  given  four  types  of 
assistance:  food,  warmth,  darkness, 
and  moisture.  The  way  to  prevent 
this  development  is  to  keep  spoilable 
edibles  in  an  active  refrigerator  until 
they  are  used.  With  the  picnic  season 
still  here,  lunches  carried  around  in 
hot  weather  often  cause  cases  of 
food  infection.  All  picnic  luncheons 
therefore  should  be  kept  cold  until 
the  moment  of  leaving.  They  should 
be  prepared  carefully  with  clean 
hands  from  absolutely  clean,  fresh 
food.  Sandwiches  with  meat  or  fish 
in  them  should  be  wrapped  individu¬ 
ally  in  oiled  paper  or  cellophane. 
Anything  made  with  milk  should  be 
carried  in  a  sterile  thermos  con¬ 
tainer  or  a  bucket  of  ice.  All  food 
should  be  protected  from  flies  and 
other  insects  which  may  carry  dis¬ 
ease.  Water  from  any  unknown 
source  should  not  be  drunk.  It  is 
best  to  take  water  with  you. 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  food 
infection?  Nausea,  vomiting,  loose 
bowels,  abdominal  discomfort,  and 
occasionally  fever,  sometimes  ac¬ 
companied  by  headache,  cold  perspi¬ 
ration,  shivering  and  even  double 
vision.  There  may  be  severe  pros¬ 
tration  though  sudden  death  seldom 
occurs.  How  soon  do  symptoms  de¬ 
velop?  From  four  hours  to  three 
days  after  the  food  is  eaten.  How 
should  a  serious  attack  be  treated? 
Medically  without  exception.  A 
doctor  should  see  the  patient  in  order 
to  determine  how  serious  the  con¬ 
dition  is  and  what  to  do  for  it. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

I  have  slips  of  plain  green  wander¬ 
ing  jew  and  strawberry  begonias, 
which  I  will  exchange  for  striped 
wandering  jew  or  yellow  edged  snake 
plants  MRS.  E.  L.  R. 

Pennsylvania 


I  have  six  varieties  of  scented 
geraniums,  begonias,  herbs,  and  per¬ 
ennials  to  exchange  for  others,  or  for 
apron  material.  Also  interested  to 
hear  about  hand  made  dolls. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  w.  a.  c. 


Will  exchange  print  feed  sacks  and 
new  quilt  patches  for  crocheted 
articles,  different  colored  phlox,  and 
old  dishes.  mrs.  v.  f. 

Ohio 


Will  exchange  seds  from  my  own 
garden  of  annual  lupines  of  mixed 
colors  and  columbine  for  strawberry 
plants.  mrs.  T.  o. 

New  York 


Fall -Winter  Fashion  Book 
Ready  With  New  Styles 


BOOK  OF 
FASHION 


FALL  &  « 
WINTER  ’ 

1947~48 


Yes,  this  Fall  the  styles  are  changing.  Our 
Fall-Winter  Book  of  Fashion  offers  the  new 
lines  in  longer  skirts  (but  not  extreme), 
gently-graded  curves,  interesting  hip  treat¬ 
ments.  Here  is  a  36  page  book  printed  in 
rotogravure  presenting  over  150  charming, 
wearable,  practical  up-to-the-minute  de¬ 
signs.  Draped  hiplines,  rippling  side  drapes, 
tiers,  tunics,  peplums;  the  different  look  in 
suits  and  two-piece  dresses;  smart  casuals, 
jumpers  and  jerkin  suits;  blouses  galore; 
lingerie,  home  frocks  and  aprons.  Special 
emphasis  is  put  on  clothes  for  school  girls 
from  kindergarten  to  college.  Toys,  dolls  and 
other  Christmas  gifts  are  included.  Choose 
your  Fall  wardrobe  with  confidence;  save 
money  by  making  it  yourself.  Price  15c. 


Just  the  thing  for  Sunday  Breakfast 

—  Easy  and  Simply  Delicious! 


BRAN  SCONES  AND  HONEY 

1%  cups  sifted  flour  1  tbsp.  sugar 
%  tsp.  salt  V2  cup  All-Bran 

2V2  tsp.  Davis  V4.  cup  shortening 

Double-Acting  2  eggs 
Baking  Powder  Vz  cup  milk 

Sift  flour,  salt,  baking  powder  and 
sugar.  (And  be  sure  to  use  Davis 
Baking  Powder!  Its  controlled  double 
action  has  a  way  with  scones,  puffing 
them  up  to  tender,  golden  mounds 
that  are  a  joy  to  bite  into!)  Next,  add 
All-Bran.  Cut  in  shortening.  Reserve 
a  small  portion  of  egg  white;  beat 
remaining ,  eggs.  Add  to  first  mixture 
with  milk.  (Right  away  Davis’  first 
action  starts  to  work,  but  the  second 
action  waits  for  the  heat  of  the  oven,, 
and  that’s  why  delays  and  interrup¬ 
tions  don’t  spell  failure  when  you 
use  Davis!)  Now  stir  until  dough  is 


formed.  Knead  slightly,  roll  out,  and 
cut  in  triangles.  Brush  with  egg  white 
mixed  with  1  tsp.  water,  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  bake  at  450°  P.  about  15 
minutes.  Serve  hot  with  honey.  Makes 
24  scones. 

% 

NOTICE  the  difference  in  all  your  bak¬ 
ing  when  you  start  using  Davis!  That 
famous  double  action  is  your  best 
insurance  for  light,  velvety-textured 
cakes;  tender,  delicious 
muffins;  hot  breads  and 
other  “baking  day”  treats. 

Get  a  can  of  Davis 
Double-Acting  Baking 
Powder  today  ...  it  never 
lets  you  down. 


DAVIS  Double-Acting 

BAKING  POWDER 


◄ 

Mode!  616 

60-lb. 

Coal  Capacity 


4  Model  520-B 
100-lb. 

Coal  Capacity 
Also  524-B 
200-lb. 

■Coal  Capacity 

Mode!  420-AW 
100-lb. 
Coal  Capacity 
Has  built-in 
Automatic 
Draft  Regulator 


lUdRIIl  mORIHIlG 


COAL 

HEATERS 


NAME  REQ.  U.3.  AND  CAN.  PAT.  OFF. 


Exclusive,  patented  inner  construction.  Great 
heat-makers  and  fuel-savers.  Heat  all  day  and 
night  without  refueling.  Hold  fire  several  days 
on  closed  draft.  Burn  any  kind  of  coal,  coke, 
briquets.  Require  less  attention  than  most  fur¬ 
naces.  Low  first  cost ...  low  operating  cost. 
See  your  local  dealer. 

LOCKE  STOVE  COMPANY 

Dept.  28,  114  W.  11th  St.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


SMALL  HOMES  PLAN  BOOK 

A  beautiful  16-page  book  in 
colors  containing  floor  plans 
and  elevations  for  12  distinc¬ 
tive,  low-cost  homes  designed 
by  nationally-known  architect. 

A  regular  50c  book  for  only 
25c.  Send  a  quarter  for  your 
copy . . .  NOW! 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser¬ 
able,  don’t  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about 
them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kid¬ 
neys  need  attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  ex¬ 
cess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
They  help  most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don’t 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the 
blood.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches, 
rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
headachesanddizziness.Frequentorscantypassagea 
with  smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there 
Is  something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait  1  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfuly  by  millions 
for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  the  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills, 


miLI  STORE 

BIG  SAVINGS  ON  FINE  FABRICS 


|  Write  for  FREE  SWATCH  BOOK  of  trie  famous  100% 
pure  virgin  wool  Perona  Gobordine.  loomed  by  famous 
I  old  New  England  Mill.  Buy  direct  from  The  Mill  Store  for 
I  big  savings.  Other  fine  fabrics  available. 

TILTON  FABRICS,  Inc.,  100  Union  Ave. 

;>  Laconia,  N.  H. 


WALL  PAPEP 


Lowest  Prices.  Large  samples  in  unusual 
loose-leaf  catalog.  Wide  variety  of  modem 
patterns,  stunning  colors.  Shipped  prepaid. 

Write  today. 

QUALITY  WALLPAPERS 

BOX  252B,  MADISON,  CONNECTICUT 


WEAVERS 


curate  and 

OR.  RUG 


Write  for  low  money¬ 
saving  prices,  carpet  warps, 
rug  fillers,  looms,  repain 
parts  for  all  looms,  ac- 
inexpensive  beam  counter. 

COMPANY,  Dept.  9723,  LIMA,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Drawn  by  Wanda  Milosh,  17,  Massachusetts 
MEMORY  VERSE 

On  the  Grasshopper  .  .  , 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead: 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot 
sun, 

And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown 
mead : 

This  is  the  Grasshopper’s — he  takes  the  lead 

In  summer  luxury  —  he  has  never  done 

With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with 
fun, 

He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant 
weed.  .  . 

—  John  Keats 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  reading 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker”  for  a  long  time 
and  have  just  gotten  around  to  writing. 
I  am  six  feet  and  one  inch  tall.  I  live  in 
the  country  and  love  horses  and  have  one 
of  my  own,  “Colonel.”  Anyone  interested  in 
horses,  write  to  me,  please,  and  I  will  try 
to  answer  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  be 
waiting  to  hear  from  you.  —  Charles  Pinker¬ 
ton,  18,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written  to  “Our  Page.”  I  like  it  very  much. 
It  would  be  nice  to  have  two  pages.  I  have 
a  brother  in  Korea  who  is  a  P.  F.  C.  and 
I  am  sure  Gordon  Ward  would  like  him 
for  a  pen-pal.  I  will  send  my  brother’s  ad¬ 
dress  to  anyone  who  wants  it.  He  is  18 
years  old. 

My  hobbies  are  reading  and  writing 
stories  and  poems.  I  certainly  would  like 
to  have  pen-pals  because  I  have  to  stay  in 
bed  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  I  had  rheu¬ 
matic  fever  when  I  was  11  almost  two  years 
ago  and  it  affected  my  heart.  I  live  on  a 
farm  and  have  lived  here  seven  years.  I 
have  eight  brothers  and  two  sisters.  Plenty 
of  boys!  Please  write  me  when  you  can.  — 
Jolene  Paquette,  12,  New  Hampshire. 


Dear  Readers:  My  sister  and  I  read  “Our 
Page”  and  we  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  We 
live  on  a  large  farm  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  raise  collie  dogs.  They  are  pure¬ 
bred  and  at  this  time  we  have  about  10 
female  dogs  and  30  puppies.  We  like  very 
much  the  drawings  sent  in  by  different 
readers.  —  Katherine  and  Marilyn  Savage. 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Contributors:  We  get  different  farm 
magazines  but  I  have  not  seen  a  page  like 
this  one  in  any  one  of  them  so  far.  I  am 
a  junior  in  high  school  and  just  love  all 
kinds  of  sports,  especially  swimming  and 
ice  skating.  I  also  like  dancing  and  popular 
songs.  My  sister  Marjorie  and  I  like  to  draw 
as  a  hobby  and  I  secretly  make  up  poems 
and  stories  even  if  they  aren’t  any  good.  I 
live  on  a  small  farm  and  have  two  cats. 
Tiger  and  Tillie,  and  a  dog  Duke.  Tiger  is  a 
very  special  kind  of  cat.  He  can  jump 
through  my  arms  and  sit  up  and  speak  for 
food.  At  present  I  am  trying  to  teach  him 
to  roll  over  which  is  quite  difficult.  He  loves 
gum,  popcorn,  strawberries,  and  imagine  it, 
catnip  has  no  affect  on  him!  If  anyone 
wishes  to  write  to  me  I’ll  be  glad  to  answer 
so  come  on  and  get  busy  with  your  pens!  — 
Joan  Goodell,  16,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  reading 
“Our  Page”  for  about  two  years  now  and 
always  wanted  to  write  to  it.  We  live  on 
a  little  farm  but  we  don’t  have  our  own 
cows  yet.  I  used  to  live  in  a  village.  I 
shall  be  in  second  year  high  this  Fall.  I  am 
getting  quite  lonesome  and  wish  some  of 
you  boys  and  girls  would  write  to  me.  I 
have  many  hobbies  but  I’ll  name  only  a  few 
of  them.  They  are  collecting  pictures  of 
pen-pals,  movie  stars,  and  of  foreign  places 
and  writing  to  foreign  children.  I  have 
quite  a  number  of  foreign  correspondents 
but  it  takes  such  a  long  time  for  a  letter  to 
get  there  and  back.  I  promise  to  answer  all 
your  letters,  if  you  write.  —  Kay  McLoughlin, 
14,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  My  father  has  received 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker”  for  five  years.  I 
just  can’t  wait  until  it  arrives.  I  love  to 
read  “Our  Page.”  I  am  in  the  eleventh 
grade  in  school.  My  hobbies  are  correspond¬ 
ing,  collecting  postal  cards,  swimming  and 
taking  care  of  babies.  I  also  collect  movie 
stars’  pictures  and  glass  dogs.  I  would  like 
to  have  any  boy  or  girl  write  to  me.  — 
Joan  Steinke,  15,  Delaware. 


FROM  A  FRIEND  IN  HOLLAND 

Hello  American  Boys  and  Girls:  I  think 
that  you  will  be  surprised  to  receive  a 
letter  from  a  strange  boy  of  Holland.  At 
first  I  will  introduce  myself.  I  am  Corporal 
Rinus  van  den  Aardweg.  I  am  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  Army  and  should  like  to 
correspond  with  American  boys  and  girls. 
In  my  platoon  there  are  several  boys  who 
correspond  with  American  boys  and  girls, 
and  it  is  always  pleasant  for  the  boys  to 
get  letters  from  them.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  write  a  letter  in  the  English  language, 
but  by  and  by  I  hope  it  will  grow  better 
for  I  hope  when  I  come  out  of  the  service 
after  about  three  years,  to  come  to  America. 


But  now  I  am  a  soldier  and  I  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  take  English  lessons  from  a 
teacher  regularly.  When  I  come  out  of  the 
service  it  will  be  too  late  to  begin  studying 
a  strange  language. 

At  present  I  am  in  camp  in  my  native 
Holland  in  training  for  non-commissioned 
officer  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is 
probable  that  I  will  be  sent  to  Indonesia. 
I  don’t  like  to  go  to  the  East  because'  it  will 
be  long  before  I  come  back  and  a  good 
future  is  not  to  be  found  for  me  there. 
Also  my  father  can  use  me  good  enough 
in  his  bulb  nursery  at  home.  I  think 
America  will  be  better,  and  when  I  have 
the  opportunity  I’ll  not  wait  for  a  long 
time  before  I  cross  the  Atlantic  to  help  my 
father  sell  bulbs  in  your  country. 

This  is  my  first  letter  in  a  foreign  language 
and  I  think  it  very  difficult,  but  I  hope  it 
will  grow  better  and  that  the  several  slips 
of  the  pen  will  soon  be  missed.  —  Rinus 
van  den  Aardweg,  Holland. 


Drawn  by  Miriam  Roussin,  17,  New  Jersey 

Dear  “Our  Pagers:”  I  am  writing  to  “Our 
Page”  for  the  first  time;  I  think  the  “Page” 
is  wonderful.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high 
school.  My  hobby  is  the  piano.  I  take 
lessons  and  like  it  very  much.  I  like  all 
sports  especially  baseball  and  am  a  Red 
Sox  fan  myself.  I  like  all  music  except 
opera.  I  have  a  scrapbook  and  it  is  my 
treasure  because  just  about  everything  is 
in  it.  I  would  like  to  correspond  with  young 
people  around  my  age.  —  Leona  Tibbetts, 
15,  Maine. 


A  FARMER’S  LIFE 

A  farmer’s  life  is  never  dull: 

Summer  or  Winter,  Spring  or  Fall 
There  is  always  work  to  do. 

Five  in  the  morning  you’re  out  of  bed. 
Ready  to  begin. 

There’s  ground  to  be  plowed  for  planting 
And  hay  and  wheat  to  get  in. 

The  corn  to  be  ready  to  cut  and  stack, 
Machinery  to  be  greased  and  repaired. 

But  the  farmer  just  wipes  the  sweat  from 
his  brow 

And  says  to  himself  with  a  grin  — 

“The  work  is  long;  the  work  is  hard. 

But  I’d  not  change  places 
With  the  best  man  alive!” 

—  Elizabeth  Fitch,  18,  Maryland 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Joan  Markley,  14,  New  York 


/  Mildred  Stuart, 


Frisky  —  By  Mildred  Stuart,  13,  New  York 


TODAY  —  SUMMER  1947 

The  liquid  notes  of  birds. 

The  laughing  of  the  leaves. 

The  fluffy  cotton  clouds, 

The  light  and  tender  breeze; 

The  golden  of  the  sun 
Sprinkled  on  the  green 
The  swaying  of  the  birches  — 

A  bit  of  Heaven  seen. 

—  Amy  Levin,  15,  New  York 


HOME 

Home  is  the  best  place  in  the  world. 
In  the  city  or  country  of  any  land; 
Home  is  the  place  I  want  to.  be, 

It  is  the  place  for  you  or  me. 

“Home  Sweet  Home”  is  the  perfect  name, 
Here  or  there  it  is  all  the  same. 

When  anyone  has  gone  to  roam 
It’s  always  nicest  to  go  back  home. 

—  Jolene  Paquette,  12,  New  Hampshire 


Drawn  by  Elaine  Loucks,  17,  New  York 

FROLICKING  FIREFLIES 

I  see  the  fireflies  dancing 
In  the  warm  dark  night, 

I  see  their  bodies  glowing 
Like  the  dying  embers,  bright. 

And  if  you  try  to  catch  one. 

On  meadow  or  on  plain, 

You’ll  soon  find  that  you  have  none 
For  he’s  slipped  away  again! 

—  Joan  Goodell,  16,  Massachusetts 


THE  WORLD  AT  NIGHT 

Walking  in  the  woods  one  night 
I  looked  up  in  the  sky, 

And  there  above  me  was  a  star. 
Winking  away  so  high. 

I  turned  to  look  around  a  bit, 

Then  I  saw  something  bright 
Coming  from  behind  a  cloud  — 

A  very  beautiful  sight. 

It  shone  upon  the  glossy  pines 
And  lighted  up  so  soon. 

That  is  was  plain  for  me  to  see 
It  was  the  silver  moon. 

— •  Merle  Shirlock.  12,  Vermont 


CHIEFIE 

My  dog  was  naughty  . 

In  a  cute  sort  of  way: 

He  would  break  his  harness 
And  run  away ; 

He  would  chase  the  cat  — 

That  was  his  play  — 

And  none  of  her  scratching 
Drove  him  away; 

He’d  tear  through  the  garden 
And  down  the  lane, 

Days  would  pass  before 
He  came  back  again. 

We’d  scold  and  scold 
To  make  him  mind 
But  he’d  get  in  all  mischief 
A  dog  could  find. 

But  I’d  gladly  go  through  it  all  once  more 
Just  to  have  him  come  again  to  my  door. 

—  Grace  Adam,  15,  New  York 


Nature’s  Beauty — Miriam  Roussin,  17,  N.  J. 


Queenie  —  Ellenora  .Baldwin,  16,  New  Jersey 


^  September  6,  1947 

IF  I  FOR  A  DAY 

If  I  for  a  day 
Could  fly  away, 

On  my  magic  carpet  I’d  soar  like  a  hirs 
Visiting  places  about  which  I've  hpaU?’ 
I’d  glide  high  over  Niagara  Falls,  drd' 
And  climb  the  Rocky  Mountain  walls 
And  span  the  great  Grand  Canyon 
And  lazily  drift  over  plains  of  sheen  eep’ 
Oh,  in  that  one  day  I’d  try  to  see 
All  the  vast  wonders  of  my  own  country 

I’d  see  my  reflection  in  mirror-like  lakes 
And  see  where  the  foaming  Pacific  breaks’ 
And  see  the  cowboys  in  their  saddles  ride' 
I  know  my  chest  would  swell  with  pride 
Oh,  I’d  thrill  to  see  those  western  ranches 
And  California’s  Red  Pine  branches 
If  I  could  travel  just  one  whole  dayj 
Then  I’d  be  content  to  come  home  to  stav 
—  Elaine  Jennerjahn,  17,  New  York 


TO  MY  CITY  GUEST 

A  tiny  snip  of  grass, 

A  little  bit  of  earth, 

A  diamond  drop  of  dew. 

Is  all  I  have  for  you. 

You  bring  a  box  of  candy 
From  a  city’s  biggest  store 
I  give  you  a  laughing  breeze 
And  bits  of  Nature  lore. 

So  in  exchange  for  candy 
I  share  this  humble  gift: 

A  tiny  web,  a  buzzy  bee, 

A  butterfly  for  you  and  me. 

— •  Amy  Levin,  15.  New  York 


Martin  Mouse  —  By  Amy  Levin,  15,  N.  Y. 
Y 


/ 


Letters 


\ji  ru!x 
J-.'V 

Drawn  by  Wanda  Milosh,  17,  Massachusetts 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N  Y 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with  the  name 
and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The  address  will 
be  completed  and  the  mail  forwarded 

New  York:  Kay  McLoughlin,  14;  Shirley 
Bennett,  14;  Lavonne  McDermott,  12;  Charles 
Pinkerton,  18;  Florence  Hatfield,  8;  Kathryn 
Lantz,  16;  Gertrude  White,  15;  Regis  Inger- 
son,  14;  Doris  Bulman,  12;  Joan  Haskin,  13- 
Mary  Allison,  19. 

Maine:  Marie  Weeks,  13;  Jean  Abbott,  10' 
Leona  Tibbetts,  15;  Dorthea  Aldrich,  13  ’ 

Pennsylvania:  Mary  Knapp,  13;  Homer 
Mitchell,  15;  Mertie  Morse,  11. 

Massachusetts:  Joan  Goodell,  16;  Delia 
Gravelin,  17. 

Maryland:  Phyllis  Taylor,  16. 

Delaware:  Anna  Quillen,  17;  Joan  Steinke, 
15. 

Ohio:  Maxine  Hesson. 

Connecticut:  Elinor  Noble.  15. 

Holland:  Rinus  van  den  Aardweg. 


SISTERS  MEET  PEN  PALS 

Last  year  when  our  names  were  in  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  we  had  no  idea 
we  would  be  seeing  some  of  our  Pen  Pals. 
But  this  Summer  while  in  New  Jersey  we 
went  to  see  Betty  and  Esther  Buss  of 
Asbury  Park.  We  called  them  up  and  met 
them  in  front  of  the  “play  house.”  We  had 
a  wonderful  afternoon  together.  It  is  so 
much  fun  meeting  someone  you  know  but 
have  never  seen. 

We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Marjorie  Detzer  of  Locke,  New  York  who 
spent  a  few  days  with  us.  We  had  a  nice 
time  riding  bicycles  and  playing  tennis.  It 
also  was  nice  meeting  someone  interested  in 
music,  as  both  of  us  are.  We  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  see  them  some  time  again 
in  the  near  future.  —  Betty  and  Ruth  Sickler, 
Pennsylvania. 


4-H  MEMBER  RAISES  CHICKS 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
“Our  Page,”  though  I  have  read  it  many 
times.  I  belong  to  a  4-H  Club  where  I  re¬ 
ceived  25  free  baby  chicks.  This  November 
I  shall  return  two  cockerels.  This  Fall  I  will 
be  in  the  sixth  grade.  My  hobbies  are  art, 
stamp  collecting,  and  keeping  different  kinds 
of  plants.  I  also  have  a  collection  of  movie 
star  pictures.  My  favorite  pastimes  include 
reading  good  books,  taking  long  walks,  swim¬ 
ming,  and  writing  to  my  pen  pal.  I  like  to 
sing  and  square  dance  also.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  you  Boys  and  Girls  no  matter 
how  old  you  are.  —  Heidi  Erchinger,  10, 
New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Anna  Mullin,  15,  Massachusetts 

Sergeant:  “If  I  cut  this  steak  in  two  and 
then  cut  the  halves  in  two,  what  do  I  get?” 
Rookie:  “Quarters.” 

Serg:  “And  if  I  cut  the  quarters  in  half?” 
Rookie:  “Eighths.” 

Serg:  “And  if  I  cut  the  eighths  in  half?” 
Rookie:  “Sixteenths.” 

Serg:  “And  if  I  cut  the  sixteenths  in  half?’ 
Rookie:  “HASH." 

By  Edward  Windhausen,  15,  New  York. 


Cape  Cod  Fisherman  —  Hazel  Lorson,  Mass,  Baby’s  Boots  —  Doris  Lindemann,  14,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE 

When  “Our  Page”  was  first  thought  of 

■  it  was  with  the  idea  that  there  should  be 
a  place  for  boys  and  girls  to  express  them¬ 
selves  and  show  their  originality.  Origin¬ 

ality  is  what  makes  it  so  different  for  every¬ 
one,  young  and  old.  ,, 

There  is  only  one  feature  on  this  “Pag® 
not  composed  by  our  young  readers:  The 
Memory  Verse.  The  reasons  for  it  are  that 
we  may  all  like  to  read  here  a  well  known 
poet’s  lines  which  carry  a  message  for  all 
to  enjoy,  and  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  them;  these  verses  are  also  well  worth 
memorizing  if  you  are  inclined  to  do  so- 
Naturally,  these  poems  give  credit  to  the 
author.  If  any  of  you  should  happen  to 
send  such  poems  for  this  special  place,  wm 
you  watch  out  please  to  include  the  author  s 
name,  so  that  there  will  be  no  confusion  or 
names  signed  to  those  stanzas?  No  one  would 
want  to  have  a  mixup  on  the  real  author- 
ship! 

Isn’t  it  wonderful  to  hear  from  a  soldier 
in  Holland  on  this  month’s  “Page?”  Rinus,  we 
hope  you  will  enjoy  being  with  us,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  to  have  further  word  from 
you.  So  many  of  us  have  never  been  to 
Holland  that  we  should  be  pleased  to  have 
you  tell  us  something  about  it,  and  about 
bulbs  "Hoo.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  so 
many  boys  and  girls  to  write  to,  you'll  have 
a  hard  time  catching  up  on  your  corres¬ 
pondence.  H 

School  and  college  begin  again!  It  s  g°oa 
to  be  back  though,  after  a  Summer  va®a- 
tion.  In  between  lessons  I  hope  you  wi 
take  time  to  drop  a  line,  write  a  story  or 
make  a  sketch  for  “Our  Page.” 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  J 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Please  state  your  aSe» 
name  and  State. 
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GET  THESE  DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
from  your  PURINA  dealer 
WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 


WHITLOCK 

I  BABYSf  (Z  AA  PER 
|  CHICKS  10*UU  100 

I 
I 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 

DEPT.  F  __ 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  I 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


HEALTHY  BALL  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched  from  Proven  Strains. 

Guaranteed.  Red  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Reds 
BALL  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


mil  I  FTP  6500  W.  Leghorns  3%  to  414  mo. 
FIJI  I  ►  IS  old  prompt  delivery;  large  type; 
*  tested;  range  grown;  strong,  pro¬ 

duction  bred  birds.  Priced  fair.  Our  55th  year 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery  &  Farm,  Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Purebred  R.O.P.  sired  Barred  Bock  Pullets  hatched 
May  5  by  Pennsylvania  Farms.  Well  grown;  healthy 
and  guar.  Crescent  Ridge  Farm,  Fillmore,  New  York 


SAVE  MONEY 
INCREASE  CROPS 
END  FARM  PESTS 
REDUCE  LABOR 


HOW 


Write  for  FREE  booklet.  Tells  how  others  from  every 
state  have  profited  using  Inexpensive  agricultural  and 
household  chemical  products.  EASY.  Send  today  for 
unusual  catalog  and  complete  information. 

CHAPMAN-GILBERT  CO. 

830  W.  IVY,  SAN  DIEGO  1,  CALIFORNIA 


YEARLING  DUCK  Breeders,  White  Pekin  $1.50 
each.  Indian  Runner  $1.00  each.  Live  delivery. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


RANGE  GROWN  PULLETS 

Bred-to-lay  and  pay.  Don’t  delay,  write  today.  Cash 
in  now  on  high  egg  prices.  B.  I.  Beds,  N.  H.  Beds, 
W.  Bocks,  Laying  and  Beady- to- lay.  Also  May  B.  I. 
Beds  lay  in  Oct.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Fultonville,  N.Y. 


CHARCOAL 

POULTRY-STOCK 
Prompt  Shipment 

cJuscfuehanna  Ghemica  /  (Sorfj. 
350  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  ' 


persistent  Sores  on  Horse 

My  saddle  horse  has  a  small  sore 
on  his  back  at  the  edge  of  the  saddle 
ceat.  It  has  been  there  for  close  to 
a  year;  I  have  treated  it  to  draw  it 
to  a  head  but  get  nothing  only  a 
little  pus.  I  have  had  my  saddle  re¬ 
built,  but  that  didn’t  help.  I  also  tried 
a  new  saddle  pad,  a  good  heavy  one, 
but  when  he  is  ridden  for  an  hour 
or  so,  the  hide  rubs  off,  and  next  day 
his  back  is  very  sore  again.  If  you 
leave  him  idle  for  a  week,  the  sore¬ 
ness  leaves.  If  he  is  left  long  enough, 
it  heals  up  entirely,  but  when  he  is 
ridden  again,  it  breaks  out.  Not  long 
ago  a  couple  of  more  very  small  sores 
had  started  on  each  side,  in  front  by 
the  withers,  where  the  skirt  of  the 
saddle  comes.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
causes  them  and  what  to  do  for  them? 
We  have  treated  the  skin  with  rub¬ 
bing  alcohol,  tannic  acid  and  differ¬ 
ent  things  to  toughen  the  skin  up, 
but  nothing  seems  to  help.  a.  s. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

One  thing  which  might  produce 
this  condition  would  be  the  presence 
in  the  skin  of  a  small  parasite  known 
as  a  skin  roundworm  (Filiaria 
irritans).  These  are  really  the  larvae 
of  the  horse  stomach  worm 
(Habronema).  It  is  therefore  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  to  rid  a  horse 
of  internal  parasites,  and  most  horses 
carry  some  degree  of  various  internal 
infestations.  If  a  horse  is  in  good 
flesh,  phenothiazine  is  the  best  and 
most  effective  thing  to  use  for  this 
purpose.  You  can  obtain  this  with 
directions  for  use  of  same  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  any  of  the  various  biological 
houses  or  firms  dealing  in  animal 
medicines.  As  to  treating  the  specific 
place  where  the  sores  appear,  the 
larva  skin  parasite  may  be  destroyed 
by  painting  the  surface  either  with 
ether  or  chloroform,  using  a  cotton 
pad,  and  after  waiting  about  two  or 
three  minutes,  painting  the  surface 
with  collodion.  Iodoform  is  also  good 
to  use  in  place  of  ether  or  chloroform 
•if  they  are  not  available.  This  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  repeated  once  every 
two  hours  during  the  day,  for  about 
two  weeks  or  until  the  place  is 
healed. 

The  other  possibility  in  regard  to 
the  condition  is  that  for  some 
physiological  reason  this  horse  is  es¬ 
pecially  susceptible  to  pus  infections. 
The  reason  for  such  a  high  degree  of 
susceptibility  in  some  animals  is  not 
known.  However,  the  most  success¬ 
ful  way  to  treat  such  a  condition  is 
to  have  a  veterinarian  administer 
subcutaneous  injections  of  suitable 
vaccines  and  bacterins.  If  your 
veterinarian  has  the  facilities  or  can 
get  it  prepared  for  you,  the  subcuta¬ 
neous  administration  of  what  is  known 
as  an  autogenous  vaccine  is  especi¬ 
ally  indicated  in  a  case  of  this  sort. 
This  is  made  by  a  culture  from  one 
of  the  specific  infections  on  the 
horse. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
horses  are  infested  with  internal 
parasites  in  some  degree,  unless  they 
are  regularly  treated  for  same,  it 
would  be  helpful  and  might  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  clearing  up  this  condition 
to  use  the  suggested  treatment  for 
the  parasites  discussed.  If  this  does 
not  clear  up  the  situation,  the  use 
of  the  vaccines  or  bacterins  men¬ 
tioned  could  then  be  tried.  For  about 
one  month,  while  this  treatment  is 
being  used,  the  horse  should  be 
given  complete  rest  as  far  as  being 
used  under  the  saddle  is  concerned. 
It  would  be  a  good  idea,  though,  to 
turn  it  out  in  a  paddock  or  field 
where  he  could  exercise  when 
weather  permitted. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge .  $7.00 

*eeds  and  Feeding, 

F,  B.  Morrison .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 

Eckles,  Anthony  &  Palmer .  4.30 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  3.50 

*arm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

T.  Ziegler . 3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Sheepagarde  Richards . 3.00 

PRuflacher  and  Hammonds . 2.50 

reeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

TTf;  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 

udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . 2.00 

«ow  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

rrank  G.  Ashbrook . 2.00 

ractical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

7?e  Common  .Diseases  of  the 

George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

K  George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

nome  pork  Production, 

Smedley . 1.50 

W  nver£  Milk  Goats, 

The  V  ?e^alt .  L50 

a  Veterinary  Adviser, 

if’  s-  Alexander .  1.50 

3<3o0£TsaJe  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
w  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


PROFIT  BRED  and  PROFIT  BOUND 

Increase  your  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Send  for  Catalog  today. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
BOX  60  -  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


MILK  SCALE 
PURINA 
APPROVED 
MODEL 


DAIRY  DISINFECTANT 

PURINA 
CHEK-R-FECT 


«u«nn 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

PURINA 

yovBt/yM/iK 

Are  you  really  satisfied  with  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction  of  your  cows?  No  matter  how 
well  they’re  doing,  there's  often  room  for 
improvement.  And  extra  production  pays 
off  in  big  profits  today.  A  ton  of  Purina 
Cow  Chow  right  now  makes  far  more 
profit  than  at  almost  any  time  in  peace¬ 
time  history! 

Sure,  feed  prices  are  high.  But  milk  and 
butterfat  prices  are  higher.  Don’t  let  this 
winter’s  tremendous  profit  opportunity 
slip  by.  Call  on  your  Purina  Dealer  with 
the  Checkerboard  Sign.  Let  him  supply 
you  the  Cow  Chow  (complete  feed  or  sup¬ 
plement)  you  need  to  help  you  bring  your 
herd  to  the  peak  of  its  profit  possibilities. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT., 
WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y..  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


CHAMBOUtN 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

Cash  In  on  the  coming  demand 
for  poultry  and  eggs.  It's  bound 
to  come  with  the  present  short¬ 
age  of  layers  on  farms  —  fewer 
than  for  four  years.  Order 
Chamberlin  Barred  Bock  Chicks 
now  for  Fall  or  Spring  delivery — 
they’re  proven  profit  makers. 
Backed  by  23  years’  breeding  and  5,500  Vt.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks. 
Order  Now!  Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  -  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


CALF  STARTER 
PURINA 
CALF 

STARTENA 


DAIRY  RINSE 
PURINA 
CHL0RENA 
POWDER 


CIUOKCMA 

wot" 

-f4. 
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Make  Bigger 
Poultry  Profits 

Give  Your  Birds  This  Important  Care 
Before  They  Go  In  The  Laying  House 


EXTERNAL  PARASITES 
COST  YOU  MONEY! 

Go  After  Mites,  Lice  With  These 
Famous  Lee  Products 


Help  boost  egg  production  by  caring  for  your  flock 
at  the  time  it  is  housed.  Birds  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  wormed  and  treated  for  external  parasites 
when  handled  for  culling.  Take  advantage  of  this 
opportune  time  to  put  your  layers  in  shape  with 
Lee  Medicines. 


Worm  Your  Birds  With 

GIZZARD  CAPSULES 

Give  Measured  Dosage 

A  safe,  effective  way  to  worm  with¬ 
out  reducing  egg  production.  The 
GIZZARD  CAPSULE’S  INSOLUBLE 
coating  does  not  dissolve  in  the  crop 
— it  protects  medicine  until  crushed 
by  gizzard — gently  delivers  correct 
dose,  full  strength  to  worms.  Helps 
your  flock  against  the  ravages  of 
intestinal  worms!  For  best  results, 
worm  with  genuine  Lee's  GIZZARD 
CAPSULES. 


Adult:  (Sizes)  (Retail  Each) 

10  capsule  env.  ...: . $  >15 

50  capsule  . . 75 

lOO  capsule  pkg.  . .  1.25 


FIGHT  COSTLY  COLDS 

JS 

Be  prepared  for  any  outbreak  of 

colds  or  wheezing.  Often  early  treat- 

Jg 

ment  is  the  most  valuable.  Have 

Dun 

Leemulsion  or  Vapo-Spray  on  hand 
for  emergency  use.  ] 

LEEMULSION  IVAPO-SPRAY 

4  oz.  bottle.  .  .  .  .$  .50  1  pint  -50 

12  oz.  bottle .  1.00  1  quart . 75 


PERCH  PAINT 

An  economical,  efficient,  Nicotine 
product  for  the  control  of  poultry 
lice.  Used  by  painting  on  top  of 


roosts. 

1  pint  can  . $1.50 

1  quart  can  . 2.50 

1  gallon  can  . . 7.00 


BLITSPRAY 


New,  convenient  way  to  control  lice 
and  external  parasites.  Sprayed  dir¬ 
ectly  on  the  birds  while  on  roosts. 
Used  under  any  Hbusing  conditions. 


1  pint  bottle 
1  quart  bottle 
1  gallon  jug 


LOUSE  POWDER 


$  .75 
1.25 
4.00 


Louse  Powder  for  individual  treatment 
of  birds  in  small  flooks.  Convenient. 
Economical. 

1  lb.  can  >25 


2  ‘/2  lb.  can 


.50 


At  your  local  Lee  Dealer  (drug, 
hatchery,  feed  or  seed  store). 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  SSI. 
FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARM,  home  and  business.  Located  in  Chenango 
County's  leading  village.  It's  a  profitable  milk 
route.  Ten  room  dwelling,  bath,  good  floors,  electricity, 
beautiful  lawn,  shade  trees ;  40x55  cement  basement 
barn,  two  silos,  15  ties,  water  cups,  two  box  stalls, 
two  horse  stalls,  garage.  Poultry  house  for  1,000. 
There  are  10  fine  cows,  four  young  stock,  bull,  two 
horses,  625  laying  hens,  good  set  farm  tools.  Modern 
bottling  plant  for  milk  route.  Selling  170  quart3 
per  day,  plus  seven  cases  eggs  per  week.  Milk  busi¬ 
ness  could  be  increased  to  300  quarts  per  day.  59 
acres,  30  acres  tillable.  Farm  will  winter  and  summer 
20  milkers.  Selling  at  sacrifice,  $15,000  takes  every¬ 
thing:  $8,000  down  deposit.  Terms  easy.  Hill  farm, 
tractor  worked,  %  mile  from  good  route.  175  acres, 
60  acres  meadow  land,  balance  pasture,  woods.  Soil 
in  high  state  of  cultivation.  Nine  room  dwelling, 
electricity,  fine  water,  good  roofs.  40x60  modern  barn. 
13  ties  (room  for  more)  40x30  combination  tool 
storage  and  dry  stock  barn,  garage,  henhouse  for  500; 
new  milk  house  with  four  can  electric  cooler.  Good 
set  of  horse  drawn  tools.  11  very  fine  cows,  two  horses. 
Milk  check  average  better  $250  per  month.  Farm  will 
winter  and  summer  35  head  of  stock.  Sickness  forces 
sale.  $6,500  takes  everything.  Must  have  $3,300  for 
down  deposit.  We  can  finance  the  balance.  For  more 
informamtion,  Call,  write  or  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher, 
Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y.  Phone  586-J.  Ask  for  new  farm  catalogue. 

WANTED:  Farm  or  business.  BOX  5631,  Rural  New- 

Yorker. _ _ _ 

BARGAIN:  190  acre  farm  on  river  edge,  50  cow 
farm,  will  house  20  head.  Good  7-room  house.  1,000 
bucket  equipped  sugar  orchard.  Timber.  Near  village. 
Level  fields  for  tractor.  Price  $4,500  part  down. 
Strout  Agency,  J.  K.  Croft,  Enosburg  Falls.  Vt. 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  dairy  farm,  102  acres  fully  equipped 
on  main  highway;  seven  miles  from  Lowville. 
Theodore  Sweredoski,  Route  1,  Glenfield,  N.  Y. 

RARE  farm  bargain:  150  acres,  modern  home, 
beautiful  view,  $4,000.  Big  barn  with  22  ties,  hay 
fork,  good  water,  many  other  buildings.  For  quick 
sale  sacrifices  and  includes  much  equipment.  Rush  to 
see  Howard  Atkin,  Calaway  Realty  salesman,  Ark- 
ville.  New  York, _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  to  carry  30-40  cows.  Good 

grass  land,  good  water  supply  and  electricity 
essential.  Will  buy  stock  and  equipment.  Not  inter¬ 
ested  in  steep  side  hills,  brush  or  swamp  land,  sand 
or  boulders,  fancy  prices.  Cash  only.  BOX  5638,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

ONE  acre  corner  plot  in  Islip,  L.  I.  Priced  to  sell. 

Terms  if  desired.  Principals  only.  BOX  113,  Islip 

Terrac, ~  New  York. _ _ 

WEST  latest  catalogue:  Over  1,000  farm  and  busi¬ 
ness  bargains,  160  agents,  16  States.  Free.  Write 
West's  Farm  Agency,  Inc.  QE-17,  Pittsburgh  17, 
Penna.  _ 

151-ACRE  farm,  27  miles  north  of  Albany,  N.  Yr., 

on  hard  surface  road;  six  acres  wood  lot,  10  acres 
perm:  lent  pasture,  135  acres  very  productive  land, 
tractor  worked.  Is  supporting  60  head  of  cattle. 
Modern  10-room  house,  electricity,  bath,  hardwood 
floor;  school  bus;  cow  barn,  30  stanchions;  5  box  stalls, 
drinking  cups  and  two  silos;  horse  barn,  granary,  hog 
pen,  hen  house,  hay  barn.  All  slate  roofs  and  painted, 
in  A-l  condition.  To  appreciate  this  farm  you  would 
have  to  see  it.  1  live  on  and  operate  this  farm. 
Timothy  Flynn,  Buskirk,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale'  Corner  property,  two  family  house  and 
double  store  building,  house  and  one  store  occupied, 
other  vacant,  adjacent  steel  company.  Bargain  for  in¬ 
vestment  or  starting  business.  Price  $7,500.  Contact 
Mrs.  Elmer  Ramsey,  High  Bridge.  N.  J. _ 

RIVER  Valley  dairy  farm  on  state  highway  in 
Chenango  County.  Excellent  farming  area.  285 
acres.  Substantial  quantity  timber.  125  acres  tillage, 

large  fields,  level  bottom  soil.  Balloon  type  barn, 

concrete  floor,  50  ties,  buckets,  electricity.  Large 
silo.  Milk  house,  electric  cooler.  Milking  machine. 

Garage,  hen  house.  Attractive  dwelling,  eight  rooms, 
electricity,  bath:  $10,600.  About  half  cash.  Upland 
dairy  farm  Vi  mile  macadam  on  good  gravel  road. 
Tillage  tractor  worked,  pastures  hilly.  Dwelling  has 
10  rooms,  bath,  electricity,  asbestos  shingle  siding 
and  insulation.  Adequate  barn,  concrete  floor,  32 

ties,  silo,  new  milk  house,  electric  cooler.  Two  car 
garage,  lien  house.  23  cows,  bull,  few  young  stock, 
team,  all  farm  equipment,  light  tractor,  thresher,  etc. 
Hav.  Everything  $11,000.  225  adjoining  acres  $4,000. 
We  have  long  list  of  excellent  farms  in  central  and 
southern  New  York  with  from  20  to  450  acres  with 
or  without  stock  and  equipment.  Well  located. 
Seth  T,  Wheat.  Licensed  Broker,  Bainhridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Old  7-room  house  in  small  village;  needs 
repairs,  vacant,  $4,500.  Also  85  acre  gentleman's 
farm,  its  nice;  $16,000.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  35  acres  of  land  within  five  minutes  of 
city  of  Putnam,  Conn.  Small  spring  brook  and 
small  pond,  20  tillable  the  rest  woods ;  $1,000.  Ralph 
Tracy,  Putnam,  Conn. _ 

FOR  Sale:  172  acre  dairy  farm,  15-room  boarding 
house.  Write  for  price.  Anthony  Zabett,  Green- 
ville.  New  York. _ __ 

WANTED:  Desirable  house,  some  land;  convenient 
stores,  town,  country;  uninflated;  cash.  BOX  5648, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

TO  lease:  Chenango  County,  New  York  State,  200- 
acre  farm,  6-room  house,  25  stanchion  barn,  silo; 
improvements.  Stock,  machinery  necessary.  References 
required.  Olin,  1668  Stephen  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  purchase  small  farm  house,  five  or  six 
rooms,  few  acres,  hard  road,  particulars  to  BOX 
5642,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Saw  mill,  house,  land.  Netta  Judkins. 
R.  1,  Worcester,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  or  buy  small  farm,  bare,  one  acre 
or  more,  can  be  run  down;  electricity.  BOX  5651, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Lake  frontage  farm  located  between  B:. . 

bridge  and  Oxford,  on  macadam  highway,  196  acres 
with  large  acreage  fronting  lake,  two  story  8-roo:n 
house  in  excellent  condition,  hardwood  floors,  bath, 
electricity,  large  enclosed  sunporch,  32x100  dairy 
barn,  14x30  silo,  milk  house,  three  car  garage,  poul¬ 
try  houses;  price  $8,500.  Write  Craine  and  Miner, 
Licensed  Real  Estate  Brokers.  Sherburne,  N.  Y, 
BROKER  co-operation  wanted.  Hundreds  of  buyers 
waiting  for  all  kinds  country  properties.  Write 
Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Concourse,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  House  eight  room  or  more  with  steam 
heat  and  improvements ;  three  or  more  acres.  Hous¬ 
ing  for  about  1,500  hens:  New  York  State  highway 
within  75  miles  from  New  York.  Price  must  be 
reasonable.  BOX  5655,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WILL  lease  to  responsible  person  part  of  my  farm 
including  chicken  houses,  greenhouse,  potting  shed, 
barns,  apple  orchard,  acreage  for  cultivation.  Apart¬ 
ment  on  property.  Small  rental.  Address-  Airs.  Lewis 
E.  Lawes,  Garrison,  N.  Y. _ _ 

DAIRY  farm  100  acres,  good  10-room  farm  house. 

bath,  electric,  40-cow  barn,  milking  machine, 

electric,  $12,500.  Photo  mailed.  Write  wants.  T.  H. 
Tillson,  Farm  Specialist,  Walden,  X.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  wishes  unfurnished  living  quarters  about 
November.  Albany  area  preferred.  References  ex- 
changed.  BOX  5635,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

CATALOG:  All  areas;  give  requirements.  Ward 

Scofield,  Beacon  11,  N.  Y.  Co-7  2100. _ 

WANTED:  One  or  two  acres,  partly_  wooded,  with 

or  without  shack,  within  50  miles  New  York  Cits'. 
BOX  5676,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POCONO  Mountain  region.  For  sale,  100  acre  farm, 
15  minutes  from  Lackawanna  Station  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.  Colonial  home,  four  bedrooms,  lVz  baths,  electric 
kitchen,  large  fireplace,  copper  screens,  storm  windows, 
insulated.  All  necessary  farm  buildings  in  good  re¬ 
pair.  Creek  through  property.  An  income  producing 
property.  Owner  sacrificing  due  to  health.  $15,000. 
BOX  5674,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  sale:  General  store,  gas  station,  three  tene¬ 
ment  houses,  all  conveniences.  Barn,  three  car 
garage,  one-half  acre  land,  liquor  license  available; 
$11,500,  one-half  cash,  BOX  2,  Eagle  Bridge.  N.  Y, 

FOR  sale:  22  acres,  no  buildings,  electricity;  $1,500. 

BOX  5659,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

FARM  for  sale:  120  acres,  10  room  house,  25  cows, 
five  heifers,  five  calves,  one  bull,  four  horses.  Good 
water  system  and  electricity  in  house  and  barn;  six 
can  milk  cooler,  tractor  and  all  farm  tools.  Farm  on 
good  highway.  No.  194.  Price  $14,000.  John  David, 
Rt,  2,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y, _ _ 

FINGER  Lakes  section:  24  acre  fruit  and  truck 

farm.  All  rich  level  land.  Splendid  8  room  farm 

house  completely  modernized,  Oak  floors,  hot  water 

heating,  modern  plumbing,  insulated.  Barn  33x45. 
Poultry  house  for  200  layers.  All  A-l  shape.  1% 

acres  strawberries.  Other  fruits.  Growers  co-op  har¬ 
vests,  markets  crops.  15  miles  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Price  $7,500.  Equipment  available.  BOX  5660,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

514  ACRES,  6-room  house,  bath,  garage,  chicken 
house  on  main  highway  No.  113,  Delaware.  $5,500. 
BOX  5661,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

ORANGE  County  dairy  farms  within  60  miles  of 
New  York.  110  acres,  state  road,  $13,500;  116 
acres,  $11,000;  200  acres.  80  cattle,  $50,000.  New 
lists  free.  Paul  Boughton,  Farm  Broker.  Warwick, 
New  York.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  65  acres  with  buildings,  suitable  dairy  or 
poultry,  near  Chatham,  N.  Y.  $7,000.  BOX  5671. 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

KENNELS,  Pet  shop  and  residence,  heated,  air- 
conditioned,  separate  living  quarters  for  help,  freez¬ 
ing  storage,  two  years  old,  established.  Ideal  for  Vet. 
or  dog  feed  companies.  Located  near  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sacrifice  sale.  For  further  details  write  BOX  5669, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRINCE  BARBARIAN 
ol  SUNBEAM 

and  37  Head  of  Angus  Will  Sell 
at  GALLAGHER’S  FARM 
on  September  30th 

Included  in  animals  to  be  sold 

are  calves  by  Prince  Barbarian, 

• 

cows  safe-in-calf  by  Prince  Barbarian 
and  cows  bred  to  Prince  Barbarian. 

ROY  G.  JOHNSTON,  Auctioneer 

( Catalogue  Will  Be  Mailed  ONLY  Upon  Request) 

GALLAGHER’S  FARM,  Nanuet,  N.Y. 

LEE  LEACHMAN,  Manager  Nanuet  396  and  271# 


1/vsom-ua.o  from  proven  straws 

NEW  HAMPSH I  RES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS  ' 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 

U.  S.  Approved  —  pulloruir.  clean.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  .week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &.  Manager. 

BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


DI  ftplf  M  A  If  PR  Make  your  own  cement  or  cinder 
Di.vJV.IV  I**‘»“»-.IVblocks  with  our  simple,  efficient 
machine.  Price  only  $89.95.  Write  for  free  folder. 
RED  BIRD  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


POSTING  SIGNS— Cardboard:  50-$4.00;  100-$7.00. 
Linen:  25-  $8.00.  Imprint  Name  $2.00  per  100  or  less. 
BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


115  ACKE  farm,  good  buildings,  barns  for  23  head, 
10-room  house,  electricity,  timber,  price  $8,000. 
terms.  Write  for  full  details.  George  H.  Clark,  K.  1, 
Tunnel,  N,  Y. _ ' _ ’ 

FOR  rent:  Dairy  farm,  1X6  acres,  34  stanchions, 
houses  for  2,000  chickens,  5  room  house,  ail  improve¬ 
ments  on  State  road  for  rent  now.  $85  per  month. 
Gedoit,  H.  3,  Middletown,  N,  Y,  Tel.  74895. _ 

8%  ACRES,  eight  room  house,  newly  decorated  in¬ 
side  and  out,  heat,  toilet,  water,  electric,  gas, 
two  car  garage,  large  chicken  house,  tool  house,  fruit 
trees,  on  main  road  90  miles  New  Y'ork  City ;  near 
school,  churches  and  stores;  $8,730.  Jas.  Sillery. 
Greeley,  Pa', _ 

ROCKLAND  County:  Assured  markets.  Going  dairy 
business.  Long  term  lease  of  land  and  barns. 
Garage  may  be  altered  for  dwelling.  20  stanchion  and 
drinking  cup  barn.  Silo,  full  planting  and  harvesting 
machine.  11  cows,  work  team,  200  chickens.  35  acres 
fenced,  cleared,  planted.  Stock  and  equipment.  $3,000, 
low  rent.  Inspection  by  appointment.  Call  owner. 
Park  Ridge  6-0541  or  P.  O.  Rox  478,  Montvale,  N.  J. 
GRAPE  farm,  10,000  vines,  46  acres;  10-room  modern 
house,  extra  dining  room  and  kitchen  for  boarders; 
beautiful  hilltop  location,  secluded  but  accessible; 
brook;  $21,000.  D.  H.  Heitner,  attorney,  279  Liberty 
St.,  Newburgh,  X.  Y,  Telephone  Newburgh  816, 
OFFElt*rooming  frame  house  residence,  Bronx;  6,000 

square  feet  land,  two  subways ;  nine  rooms  and 
two  kitchens, .-two  baths  all  rented;  gross  income  $215. 
Rent  $120.  Lendie,  27  East  169th  St.,  Bronx,  N,  Y. 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential, _ 

COUNTRY'  board  year  round.  Alice  Hawkes,  R.  D. 
3,  Norwich,  Conn. _ 

NURSING  home  in  Rockland  County.  Rates  from  $150 
monthly.  BOX  5309,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ANDERSEN  Nursing  Home,  Jeffersonville,  N,  Y. 

offers  best  of  care  to  elderly'  people,  convalescents 
and  bed  ridden  patients,  special  attention  given 
paralytic  eases,  rates  $75.  per  month  up.  Mrs.  Jens 
Andersen,  Nurse  and  Masseuse. _ 

VACATION  On  beautiful  farm  in  New  Hampsiiire 
during  September  and  October.  Adults  $20.  weekly. 
Write  Box  76,  Ac-worth,  N,  H. _ 

SPECIAL  care  for  infant  or  child  up  to  ten  years 
having  health  or  behavior  problem,  by  experienced 
foster  mother  in  modem  country  home.  BOX  984, 
Uptown  Post  Office.  Kingston.  N,  Y, _ 

WILL  board  child  year  around,  private  country  home. 

Mrs.  Henry  Liesmann,  Laurel  Ave.,  Williamstown, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

WANTED:  Room  and  board  for  World  War  I  veteran. 

Full  particulars  given  first  letter.  BOX  5587, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 
maple  sugar  $5,  Bert  Prescott.  Essex  Junction.  Vt, 

FROZEN:  Pitted  sour  cherries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 

sugar  $6.75.  Strawberries,  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6 
lbs.  sugar  $12.50.  Red  raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar  $10.15.  Black  raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar  $12.50.  Sliced  pie  apples,  23  lbs.  fruit.  2 
lbs.  sugar  $4.75.  Blueberries  30  lbs.  syrup  pack  $9.75. 
Peach  halves,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack  $4.75.  All  charges 
prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  money  order.  Thelm- 
Ott  Farms,  Box  R,  Webster,  N.  Y. _ 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey  contains  no  buck¬ 
wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.50; 
10  lbs,  $4,75  prepaid.  H,  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y, 

NEW  crop  clover  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.35;  10  lbs.  $4.50 
postpaid  third  zone.  30  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B.  Coble- 
skili.  Bill  Sossei.  Cobleskill,  N,  Y, _ 

SUMMER  delicacies:  Cooked  ready  to  slice  baked 
Smithfield  hams,  8-16  pounds,  $1.75  lb.  Delicious 
smoked  turkeys,  10-16  pounds,  $1.50  lb.  Express  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Harvey’s  Inc.,  Bowie 
2,  Maryland. 


.cherries,  prunes,  30  '  lb.  cans  byexpressfor'ean: 
Fruit  ‘Farms^  Sg  N^  f°r  "SS. 


HONEY,  clover  5  IK  pails  $2.00  p  p  m  rf 
Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. _ ’ 

IMJRE  maple  syrup  $6.50  gallon  Foil 

Reynolds.  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls',  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup:  Finest  quality  $6.00  per  gallon 
BloomvHleqUN.tyY$5-00-  P0B-  Walter  J'  Prison! 

HONEY  announcement:  Thanks  to  my  many  old  and 

_n®w  customers  for  your  business  this  past  season 
Will  announce  prices  on  new  honey  crop  soon  Wili 
be  able  to  ship  promptly  this  year.  W.  s.  Gibson, 
Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y. 

SMITH’S  Delicious  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.35  prepaid 

Crawford  Smith,  R.  1,  Clayvllle,  N,  Y. 

honey:  Clover-Basswood  blend,  5  lbs.  prepaid 

t  [  zone  $2.25.  Six  5-lb.  pails  $12.89  prepaid. 
John  Mosher,  Moravia.  N,  Y, 

D^r«I0US  light  honey-  5  lbs.  $L75;  6  5-lb.  pail3 

$9,o0,  postpaid.  Behr  Bros,  R,  D.  2,  Catskiil,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  clover  blue  thistle  or  buckwheat  honey. 

“  lbs.  $1.75  _  2nd  zone;  $1.85  3rd  zone.  Honey 
whip  $2.00.  You  can’t  buy  better  honey.  Com¬ 
mercial  beekeeper  40  years.  Woodwards  “Home  of  the 
Honey  Bee,"  Clarksville.  N.  Y. 


HONEY ;  Clover  or  wild  flower,  five  pounds  $2,00: 

i 'J  5-lbs.  $11  postpaid.  Three  frame  honey  extractors 
$10.  Busy  Bee  Farm,  No.  Abington,  Mass, 

HONEY  :  Choice  quality  light  clover.  Direct  from  our 

own  apiaries  in  Northern  New  York.  One  case  ot 
6  5-lb.  pails  $12.89  parcel  post  prepaid,  or  $12  by 
express  collect.  One  5-lb.  pail  $2.50  prepaid. 
Oswegatchie  River  Apiaries,  Box  143,  Heuvelton.  N.  Y. 

MIS  CELL  ANEOUS 


ATTENTION  hay  consumers!  Order  your  field  baled 
hay  early  and  save  handling  expenses.  Inspection 
allowed  upon  delivery.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4, 
Fort  Plain.  N,  Y,  Tel,  47-282, 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  queens  $1,40  each,  none 
C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED:  Hawkins  chick  starting  batteries.  State 

age,  condition  and  price.  BOX  5546,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  _  _ _ 

COLORFUL  Handwoven  rag  rugs,  runners,  kitchen, 

stair  carpet.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  West  First 
Street,  Hazleton.  Penna. _ , 

FOR  SALE:  Cedar  and  Locust  posts.  George  Stimp- 
son,  Mt.  Tabor,  N,  J.  Tel,  Rockaway  9-0184M 

STANDARD  Twin  tractor  with  riding  equipment,  5 

H.  P.  including  cultivator,  12-inch  disk  and  tooth 
harrow,  like  new,  BOX  34,  R.  D.  1,  Catskiil,  N.  Y' 

FOR  Sale  or  trade,  practically  new  Graham-Paige 
Rototilier  with  snowplow  attachment.  No  use  for 
same.  Sell  for  substantial  cash  discount  or  trade  for 
anything  I  can  use.  Address  N.  R.  Hoffman,  Airmont 
Road  and  Route  59,  Suffern,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Suffern 
1212  evenings  or  weekends, _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Allis  Chalmers  model  K  bulldozer,  Leslio 

Krum,  Neversink,  N,  Y, _ _ 

FOUR-wheei  farm  trailer,  homemade;  heavy  duty 

construction,  rack  sides  42  inches  high;  floor  5x11 
ft,  Ray  Nelson,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. _ _ 

GARDEN  tractor  wanted  also  gasoline  motor, 

Neubeck,  North  Patchogue,  L.  I, _ - 

CROCHETED  mammy  doll  potholders,  all  colors, 
stands  up,  new,  different;  2  for  $1.00.  Mrs- 

Kathryne  Quick,  15  Edmond  St.,  Stratford,  Conn.  _ 

For  Sale:  Wilson  6-can  milk  cooler.  Emil  Wells. 

Monticeilo,  N,  Y. _ - 

WANTED:  Tank  wagon  sprayer  about  300  gallons.  For 
full  particulars  BOX  105,  Purchase,  N.  Yr, _ 

WANTED :  Wire  wheel  or  ball  bearing  wood  wh.e®| 
driving  buggies  or  carts  regardless  of  condition 
of  tires  or  wheels.  Jonwal,  839  N.  Salina 

Syracuso  8,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  300  tons  timothy,  50%  clover  mix  lulled 

hay.  YVe  will  haul.  State  price  wanted.  Address 
Bill  Roberts,  263  Old  Westford  ltd.,  Chelmsford, 

Mass. . 


WANTED:  A  Model  L  Gravely  tractor  with  rotary 

plow  and  mower.  John  YTalters,  29  Sutton 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. _ _ _  — • 

BLACK  walnut  trees  cut  in  various  lengths.  Howard 

Prager,  Montfort  and  Meyers  Corner  itoau. 

Wappingcrs  Fails,  N.  Y. _ _ — 

FOB  Sale:  Stationary  baler  with  70  hales  of  wire, 
also  one  six  foot  cut  motor  driven  Case  comDu 
Louis  Resnick,  Ellenville,  N.  Y.  - - — 


LATEST  type  cow  and  calf  bitn  equipment,  all  new. 

30  lever-type  steel  stanchions,  30  water  bowls,  _ 
ft.  steel  calf  panels  with  four  gates,  12  stanch  _ 
54  in  by  7  ft.  steel  columns,  10  air  intakes,  1#  c.  r 
and  bases  for  columns.  Price  $860  at  farm,  vr. 
Steinhauser,  Phelps.  N.  Y.  - - • 


FOR  Sale:  One  De  Laval  hand-operated  cream  separa- 

for  in  excellent  working  condition.  Price  $4o  *  ■  • ■ 
Garrison,  N.  Yr.  Write  J.  F.  Montague,  Avery  l 

Garrison.  N.  Y, _ _ _ — 

FOR  Sale:  Electro  Line  Fence  Controller  with  L# 
feet  of  wire  complete  with  posts,  practically.' 
$45.  Mrs.  T.  C.  Assheton,  Upper  King  St., 
wich,  Conn. 
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“Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  Winners 


The  Eisenhaur  family — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  P.  Eisenhaur  and  their  two 
children  —  of  No.  Reading,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Eisenhaur  was  the  first 
place  winner  of  the  Northeastern  regional  Chicken-of -Tomorrow  Contest 
with  12  Eisenbars,  a  new  breed  of  his  own  development,  weighing 

65  pounds  14  ounces. 


John  Spangenberg,  of  West  Haven,  Connecticut,  winner  of  second  and  third 
places  in  the  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contest.  His  12  White  Rocks  weighed 
64  lbs.  11  oz.  and  the  White  Cornish-White  Rock  crosses  weighed  64  lbs.  7  oz. 


WhynotCaponized  Guineas? 

R.  Van  H.’s  article  “What  About 
Guinea  Fowls?”,  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  May  3,  1947,  was  of  great 
interest  to  me  as  it  should  be  to  any¬ 
one  interested  in  making  money  with 
poultry  in  a  practically  non-competi¬ 
tive  field,  but  I  feel  that  possibly  I 
can  add  something  to  it.  Before  I 
ffloved  to  Connecticut  from  New 
Jersey,  we  ran  a  high-class  restaurant 
there.  This  was  about  35  years  ago. 
Guinea  fowl  were  then,  and  still  are, 
Purchasable  in  only  a  few  New  York 
Places  selling  poultry,  and  we  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  specialty  of  them 
°n  our  menu.  They  were  an  instant 
success  despite  a  "high  price  even  for 
those  days.  People  would  come  for 
tPiles  to  enjoy  a  guinea  fowl  dinner, 
today  we  doubt  that  one  person  in 
ten  thousand  has  ever  tasted  guinea 
jowl  even  though,  to  our  way  of 
blinking,  it  is  the  most  delicious 
poultry  we  have,  far  superior  to 
^.tokens,  ducks  or  other  fowl.  The 
nutdly  gamey  taste  is  especially  ap¬ 
pealing.  One  can  hardly  get  guinea 
iowl  in  any  restaurant  or  butcher 
?a°P  in  Connecticut.  We  have  tried 
a  vain  to  do  so,  but  they  are  simply 
cot  to  be  had  in  most  places  for  love 
t  money.  Yet  most  high-class  res¬ 
taurants  would  welcome  the  chance 
0  them  on  their  menus. 

ihis  situation  leads  up  to  a  timely 
nuestion.  All  around  this  area  are 
cTj-  ec*  Poultry  farms  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  “R.  Van  H,”  could  easily 
converted  into  guinea  fowl  farms, 
nere  the  producer  could  practically 
own  price.  If  we  were  20 
le  m.5  Younger,  we  would  try  it.  At 
*  years  ago,  we  thought  of 
f°wls  as  a  sideline.  First  we 
PPhed  to  the  Government  to  ask  if 


it  were  possible  to  caponize  them,  as 
their  small  size  is  a  handicap,  and 
also  they  must  be  eaten  young  before 
they  get  tough.  We  inquired  too  about 
the  possibilities  of  caponizing  other 
types  of  fowls  such  as  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese.  We  got  no  satisfaction 
whatever  for  the  inquiries  we  made 
at  that  time.  If  any  poultryman  who 
reads  this  piece  can  answer  the 
question  of  caponizing  such  birds, 
he  would  do  many  a  great  favor. 
Making  capons  of  cockerels  is  no 
trick  at  all  once  you  have  learned 
how.  Then  why  not  caponize  guinea 
cocks  to  weigh  twice  as  much  as 
they  do  normally  and  to  be  twice  as 
fat  and  tender?  Don’t  say  that  it 
cannot  be  done;  and  this  goes  for 
geese,  ducks  and  turkeys  too.  The 
same  physiological  principles  would 
apply.  c.  h.  M. 

Connecticut 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 
Stuart  .  4.00 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers. .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 

Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull _ 3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Idea 
FOR  EARLY  LAYERS 

We’ve  been  experimenting  with 
housing  pullets  just  before  they  lay 
and  we  like  it.  The  “change”  to  win¬ 
ter  ^quarters  is  less  upsetting.  Birds 
seem  to  gain  faster  and  come  into 
production  without  pause.  ( 

A  serious  point  with  pullets  on 
range,  in  late  season,  is  failure  to 
consume  enough  feed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  growth  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

Feeding  Tricks 

High  food  consumption  in  Sep¬ 
tember  is  your  best  protection 
against  fall  molt.  Extra  nourishment 
also  brings  larger  eggs  at  an  earlier 
date.  Follow  the  proven  methods  of 
feeding  for  top  production. 

1.  Keep  Lay  or  Bust  Egg  Mash  be¬ 
fore  the  birds  at  all  times. 

2.  Feed  3 — 6  lbs.  of  Lay  or  Bust 
Fleshing  Pellets*  (per  100  birds)  or 
a  wet  mash  at  noon. 

*Fleshing  Pellets  are  fed  until  birds  reach 
mature  weight,  at  about  11  months,  then 
change  to  Lay  or  Bust  Laying  Pellets. 

3.  Give  birds  aifull  13-hour  day  with 
lights  during  September.  (Daylight 
is  less  than  13  hours  after  Sept.  5.) 

Maturing  pullets  need  rich  feeding 
values  to  turn  out  those  higher 
priced  fall  eggs.  The  Lay  or  Bust  Egg 
Mash  formula  is  rich  in  vitamins  and 
feeding  value  needed  to  push  your 
y  hens  into  full  production. 

( Free  Poultry  Manual  on  Request ) 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


I 
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HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 
IN  COUNTRY  THIS  YEAR 


Babcock’s  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New  York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the  country  at  the  end 
of  April  with  2380  eggs,  2563.95  points. 
We  also  led  all  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Pennsylvania  test  with  2225  eggs,  2199.90 
points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon 
the  farm  that  produced  the  all-time 
world’s  record  pen  of  all  breeds  —  4057 
eggs,  4336.25  points  —  and  that  has  bred 
other  winners  in  the  past. 

CHAMPION  BLOODLINES 
Made  Available  to  You 
We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  you  in 
every  White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase 
from  us.  Get  top  egg  profits  from  a 
championship  strain  —  order  today  while 
our  chick  supply  lasts!  Entire  breeding 
program  described  in  our  new  catalog  — 
write  for  it! 

Also:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Red-Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross. 


POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  3R.  ITHACA.  N  Y. 


BABCOCK 


AX 

50%  Chlorine 


A  fast-killing  chlorine 
bactericide.  Helps 
low  bacteria  counts 
low  cost.  Makes  dairy 
rinse  solution  at  a  cost 
of  only  Hof  a  cent  per 
gallon. 

THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 

SO  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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White  Pekins  $22.00- 1 0« 
Giant  Pekins  $26.00-100 
W.  Indian  Runners  $18-100 
Hens  $25  Drakes  $15 
Less  than  100,  add  2c  per  duckling. 
DRIFTING  DUCK  FARM,  Dept.  R,  DRIFTING,  PA. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profit*. 
Ducklings,  i00-$24.00.  50-$I2.50.  100'%  live  delivery. 
"Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


White  Pekins 
$22.00  per  I0O 
S.I2.DO  np-r  50 


CHIX 


Bd.  Rock  &  N.H. 
$16.00  per  100 


- DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100 - 

,HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  CHINESE  Also  TOULOUSE  GEEESE  $5.00 
I  GATES,  HICKSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


TOULOUSE  GANDERS  THREE  YEARS  OLD  $4.50 

EACH.  WILLIAM  LECKIE.  WANTAGH,  N.  Y. 
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Mix  'AVI-TON  in  the  Mash 
*  Removes  Large  Round- 
worms  &  Cecal  Worms 

Contains  Phenothiozine 


Heavy  infestation  of  large  roundworms 
and  cecal  worms  in  your  flock  can  re¬ 
duce  egg  production,  cut  your  profits. 
Mixing  Avi-Ton  in  the  mash  is  the 
simple,  easy  and  economical  way  to  re¬ 
move  these  worms. 


Old  Reliable  Flock  Treatment 

Avi-Ton  contains  recognized  drugs, 
including  phenothiazine,  used  for  years 
by  thousands  of  poultry  raisers.  They 
praise  its  convenience,  its  safe,  efficient 
action.  Easy  on  the  birds.  Low  in  cost. 
Easily  mixed  in  wet  or  dry  mash. 

So  don’t  risk  the  loss  of  eggs  and  profits. 
Get  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Ton  at 
hatcheries,  drug  or  feed  stores. 


DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


For  Individual 
Treatment 

Remove  large 
round  and  intes¬ 
tinal  capillaria 
worms  with  Dr. 
Salsbury’ s 
ROTA-CAPS. 

•  FLOCK  TREATMENT 


A  distinctive  type  or  Production  Bred  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES  that  combines  heavy,  fast  ma¬ 
turing  meat  qualities  with  high  egg  production. 

ONE  BREED  —  ONE  QUALITY  —  THE  BEST 
Every  Chick  from  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm  by 
THE  CREAM  OF  18,000  BREEDERS'1 

MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  &  U.S.  APPROVED 
Write  today  for  colorful  32  page  catalog! 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  East  Pepperell  7,  Mass. 


weneMChicks 

BROILERS  —  ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


■  1C  N.  J.  Extra  profits  from  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  ChicksJ 
proved  Write  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Hatrher  Everv  on  matings.  We  specialise  in  chicks  from 
Wppk  HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebreds  and 

w  crossbreeds.  Bloodtested.  Capacity  1,800,000 

,9ar  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.J-3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


•FOR  NEW  HAM  PSH I  RES. 

,wr,tl  NICHOLS 

OF  KINGSTON,  N.  H.. 

New  catalog  tells  how  Nichols  lO-point  breeding 
.program  brings  extra  profit  in  broiler  or  hatching 
egg  production.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Chicks 
shipped  by  air  anywhere  in  U.  S.  N.  H.,  U.  St 
Approved  —  PuFlorum  Clean. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

BOX  26 - KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


KERR’S 

Our  30  years  of  fair 
dealing  insure  satis¬ 
faction.  Hatches  every 
week.  Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

.  .  Fronchtown,  N.  J. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


■  er.linntic  backcd  by  Save  feed  and  Sock 

■  tl/nuiinJ  0ff  replacement  costs  by 
I  f'sYtt'fojiZ  fvtOOr/  housing  Cedarhurst  long 

■■  '  0!  term  layers.  (5  year 

records  up  to  1006  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right. 
Catalog  free.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN'S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 


SELECT  QUALITY.  16  WEEKS  AND  UP. 
WRITE  TODAY. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Publisher’s  D  esk 


The  Kiddieland  Studios  and  Beacon 
Studios  operated  by  George  D.  New¬ 
man  at  Boston,  Mass,  have  been 
ordered  to  stop  some  of  their  sales 
representations  that  have  misled  cus¬ 
tomers.  Newman’s  salesmen  are  said 
to  have  “baited”  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  with  “special  offer”  coupons, 
selling  for  95  cents  and  entitling  the 
purchaser  to  a  free  photograph.  The 
salesman  does  not  permit  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  select  a  proof  of  one  picture, 
as  called  for  in  the  coupon,  but  by 
high-pressure  sales  talk  tries  to  in¬ 
duce  the  customer  to  purchase  addi¬ 
tional  photographs  at  higher  prices. 
When  a  customer  refused  to  buy  ad¬ 
ditional  pictures  his  complaints  were 
disregarded  and  no  refund  was  made 
of  the  95  cents  paid  for  the  coupon. 
There  were  other  practices  which  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  found  to 
be  unfair  and  deceptive,  and  Mr. 
Newman  and  his  two  companies  were 
prohibited  from  continuing  the  mis¬ 
leading  statements,  which  included 
misrepresentation  of  price,  terms  of 
sale  and  quality  of  photographs  or 
enlargements. 

Well  I  was  surprised  this  week  to 
have  a  man  drive  into  my  yard  with 
a  ladder.  He  stated  he  had  come  to 
fix  my  roof.  It  has  taken  two  years 
to  get  them  to  do  so  and  his  explana¬ 
tion  for  his  appearance  at  this  time 
was  that  “they  had  a  letter  from  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  to  go  out  and  fix 
my  roof.”  I  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me.  I  thought  I  would 
have  to  go  to  court.  b.  h.  r. 

New  York 

We  did  not  give  an  actual  in¬ 
struction  to  go  out  and  fix  this  roof; 
we  did  request  attention  to.  the  com¬ 
plaint.  The  company  responded 
promptly  that  if  B.  H.  R.  would  get 
in  touch  with  them  they  would  see 
that  the  matter  was  straightened  out. 
It  dragged  along  and  our  later  letters 
asking  them  to  put  the  roof  in  good 
shape  were  ignored.  We  are  pleased 
to  know  the  repairs  were  made.  This 
is  the  time  of  year  that  brings  out 
many  irresponsible,  so-called  agents, 
and  one  will  be  wise  to  be  sure  he  is 
dealing  with  responsible  parties  be¬ 
fore,  not  after,  entering  into  negotia¬ 
tions. 

I  sent  to  Kwik-Rite,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  for  a  ball  pointed  pen  and  paid 
them  $4.10.  It  came  very  shortly  and 
was  satisfactory  until  the  ink  got  low. 
The  company  advertised  that  if  the 
pen  was  returned  to  them  with  35c 
for  a  re-fill  they  would  fix  up  the 
pen  and  return  it  to  us.  I  sent  it  back, 
waited  two  months,  wrote  them  about 
it,  but  have  never  received  the  pen. 
My  letter  came  back  that  they  had 
moved  and  left  no  address.  Other 
readers  should  know  about  this  com¬ 
pany.  M.  M.  L. 

New  Jersey 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  such 
firm  as  Kwik-Rite,  Inc.,  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Avenue  address,  nor  can  the 
firm  be  located  elsewhere  in  Chicago. 
They  did  operate  for  a  time  from  the 
Milwaukee  Avenue  address,  but  they 
disappeared  and  the  present  tenant  is 
an  entirely  different  organization  and 
has  no  knowledge  of  Kwik-Rite.  We 
give  the  reference  for  the  benefit  of 
our  other  readers. 

I  have  noticed  the  advertisement  of 
Auman  Pigeon  Lofts,  Galena,  Ill.,  in 
several  papers,  offering  to  buy  pigeons 
at  $10.  a  pair.  He  has  refused  to  pay 
me  for  pigeons  sold  to  him,  and  has 
neglected  to  return  the  birds.  I  feel  a 
little  publicity  would  be  fair.  h.  o.  s. 

New  York 

We  were  advised  that  Auman  was 
a  bad  actor.  Attorneys  state  they  have 
claims  against  him  which  they  could 
not  collect.  The  latest  report  is  that 
Auman  Pigeon  Lofts  have  been  dis¬ 
continued  and  Auman  is  running  a 
lunch  counter.  His  record  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  just  claims  is  said  to  be  very 
poor,  and  the  above  experience  seems 
to  confirm  it. 

A  timely  warning  has  been  issued 
by  a  state  extension  official  to  beware 
of  the  “bootleg  chick  racket.”  Out-of- 
state  poultrymen  traveling  through 
some  rural  areas  of  Virginia  have 
sold  annually  some  25,000  chicks 
which  were  not  properly  inspected 
and  in  many  cases  were  mis-repre- 
sented  as  to  sex.  It  is  said  persons 
representing  no  recognized  hatcheries 
were  buying  day-old  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels  for  one  and  one  half  cents  in 
one  state  and  selling  them  for  15 
cents  as  pullets  in  another  state.  The 
scheme  may  be  used  again  and  if 
buying  is  confined  to  recognized, 
responsible  hatcheries  it  will  save 
disappointment. 


I  received  a  sample  copy  of  “The 
British  Magazine”  published  by 
H.  S.  H.  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  N.  Y.  and  subscribed  to  it  as 
a  Christmas  gift  for  my  father.  He  re¬ 
ceived  just  four  copies,  the  last  being 
the  month  of  April.  I  have  written 
them  asking  for  an  extension  of  the 
subscription,  or  a  refund,  and  have 
had  no  reply.  What  further  steps 
should  I  take?  p.  j. 

New  York 

“The  British  Magazine”  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  H.  S.  H.  Enterprises,  Inc., 
but  it  suspended  its  publication  early 
in  May  1947  and  is  now  bankrupt.  We 
are  advised  that  some  1,500  or  more 
subscribers  are  in  a  similar  situation 
and  they  are  all  creditors  of  the  estate 
of  H.  S.  H.  Enterprises,  Inc.,  for  the' 
portion  of  the  subscription  for  which 
magazines  were  not  received.  We 
would  suggest  sending  claims  to  the 
attorney  for  H.  S.  H.  Enterprises,  Inc., 
Lewis  H.  Saper,  Esq.,  19  Rector  St., 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

My  grand  daughter  received  a 
booklet  from  a  concern  that  offered 
to  sell  and  pay  immediately  for  any 
.fiction,  radio  script  or  similar  mate¬ 
rial;  criticize  and  help  in  every  way 
to  improve  the  writing  and  place  her 
in  position  to  get  recognition  for  her 
work.  It  costs  $10.  to  become  a  sub¬ 
scriber  and  a  commission  of  10% 
would  be  charged  for  services.  I  am 
suspicious  of  this  set-up  and  will  ap¬ 
preciate  your  advice.  e.  g.  z. 

New  York 

This  is  in  effect  an  advance  fee 
plan  and  we  do  not  approve  of  it. 
The  first  requisite  is  the  $10  sub¬ 
scription  or  membership  fee.  With¬ 
out  that  nothing  can  be  expected.  The 
criticism  of  the  work  might  have 
some  little  value,  but  the  promise  to 
assist  in  marketing  the  literary  out¬ 
put,  .  is  apt  to  prove  to  be  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  We  believe  success  would 
come  just  as  quickly  by  independent 
effort.  Rejection  slips  are  discourag¬ 
ing  but  all  writers  get  them  and 
perseverance  pays  in  the  end  if  the 
material  is  good.  Advance  fees  and 
commissions  are  no  guarantee  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  getting  recognition  or  pub¬ 
lication  of  one’s  out  put. 

I  ordered  capons  and  pullets  from 
Adair  Bros.  Hatchery  of  Hartford  3, 
Connecticut  on  March  29,  and  to 
date  I  have  not  received  the  pullets. 
We  have  asked  them  to  cancel  the 
order,  but  they  have  not  done  so. 
Can  you  help  us?  j.  d.  p. 

Massachusetts 

We  have  dsked  Adair  Bros,  to  re¬ 
fund  this  money  but  they  have  not 
replied  to  our  letters.  There  have  been 
repeated  complaints  against  them, 
year  after  year,  all  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  We  give  this  latest  complaint 
publicity  for  the  information  of  our 
other  readers. 

In  1920  I  bought  preferred  stock 
from  the  Duoform  Co.,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
For  a  time  dividends  were  received 
but  none  are  now  forthcoming.  Their 
salesman  was  a  minister  and  as 
he  resembled  Abraham  Lincoln  I 
thought  the  company  would  be  hon¬ 
est.  e.  w. 

New  York 

The  Duoform  Company  is  reported 
“Out  of  Business.”  We  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  trace  of  them  in 
recent  years. 

Previous  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  Prefabricated  Cottage  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  name  of 
Joseph  Brown  was  given  as  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  He  failed  to  deliver  goods 
ordered  to  his  customers  and  com¬ 
plaints  were  ignored.  The  informa¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  they  finally  located 
Simon  Brown  as  the  responsible  head 
and  operator  of  the  concern.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  issuing  a  bill  of  lading 
with  intent  to  defraud.  Brown  was 
accused  of  fraudulently  using  the 
mails  in  transacting  business  of  the 
Prefabricated  Cottage  Co.,  Inc.  He 
was  given  a  two  year  sentence. 

A  dark-haired,  smooth-talking  wo¬ 
man,  calling  herself  “Mary  Lom¬ 
bardi,”  visited  the  home  of  an  82 
year  old  lady  and  during  the  visit  as¬ 
serted  that  she  could  cure  illnesses 
and  specifically  offered  to  cure  the 
old  lady  of  diabetes.  The  first  step 
in  the  “cure”  was  getting  together 
all  the  money  possible — in  this  case  it 
amounted  to  $6000.,  placing  it  under 
a  mattress  and  sleeping  on  it.  The 
aged  lady  followed  the  instructions, 
but  when  she  looked  in  the  envelope 
later,  the  money  was  gone.  A  new 
form  of  an  old  trick. 


THEY’RE  TOPS! 

In  breeding  and  performance,  Warren  it*,,, 
way  up  there.  Their  breeding  code  is  more 
than  R.O.P.  .  .  .their  performance^  ' 
wins  them  high  places  in  official  layine  ..  7 
all  over  the  country.  5lng  tests 

But  of  far  more  interest  to  you  is  the  fact  th.i 
W  arren  Beds  winning  ways  are  not  confined 
the  contest  pens  alone.  Their  championship  no. 
formance  on  the  homo  farm  is  attested  tn  k 
thousands  of  satisfied  Warren  customers 
the  full  story  of  this  otPstanding  strain  in  t  r 
Warren's  big,  free  catalog.  Send  for  it  todavi 
Latest  Contest  Reports: 

Texas  (9th  month)  —  High  pen,  all  breeds- 
eggs,  2943.40  points.  3rd  High  pen,  all  breeds- 
2639  eggs,  2724.35  points.  High  lied  wi 
242  eggs.  258.45  points.  cn' 

Missouri  (8th  month)  —  High  Red  Pen  ouc 
eggs,  2315.35  points. 

Storrs  (39th  week)  —  2nd  High  Pen.  all  breeds- 
2884  eggs.  3061.50  points.  608 ' 

Massachusetts  State  Award: 

For  the  16th  consecutive  year,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  awarded  its  contract  for  an- 
proximately  33,000  chicks  to  J.  J.  Warren.  Thus 
flock  managers  at  the  various  state  institutions 
continue  to  agree  that  Warren  Reds'  blood 
breeding  and  quality  are  tops! 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 
Mass.  —  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Cataloq  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

ft  Ti  P  £  Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


jCXJPP  Bonded  Against  B.W.D, 


Black1® 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN  FEATHERS 


"Cap-Brush"Appl!cetor  , 
"  makes  "BUCK  LEAF  < 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


{Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off) 

TAKE  THE  LID  OFF  . ,  . 

jand  watch  your  SPIZZERINKTUM 
chicks  jump  out  —  just  rarin'  to 
grow!  Their  eyes  are  bright.  .  .thetr 
appetites  keen  .  .  .  their  round  little 
bodies  sturdy  and  fluffy.  They'll  sure 
enough  take  the  “lid''  off  your  profits  —  so  write 
today  for  literature  and  prices. 

New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air-Express-Parcel  Post 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Kingston,  N.  H. 


FALL  AND  WINTER 
Turkey  Poults  Available 

Beginning  September  15th  and 
every  week.  Also  breeding 
Stock — Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
—White  Hollands  —  Bourbon 
Reds.  One  of  Michigan's  larg¬ 
est  breeding  farms.  Write: 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
Box  FPII6,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  Weeks  Old  $ 

Heavy  Breeds.  Order  from 
this  ad.  Under  100  add  10c 
per  bird.  Minimum  order  25. 

THE  FARMER’S  OUTLET 

P.  0.  BOX  124, 

Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES1 

OHLS  BIG-VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  -  SEX -LINKS 

AU  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big 
egg  production.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Summer  delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

8.000  Wh.  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H.  Reds  A  Sex-Links. 
April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Hoalthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  B,  Sergeantsville,  N. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUAJ-'J’. 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Rock-ttea, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R,  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 

DITT  I  CTQ  sale,  5,000  High  Production  Breed- 

rULLL  1  O  ing.  Advanced  sizes  $1.50  up.  bear  and 
starting  laying  $2.50;  $2.75:  $3.00.  Satisfaction  on 
arrival  or  refund.  Established  credits.  Ship  any  amount- 
anywhere.  Booklet.  Reds,  Rocks.  Crosses,  Sex  Linxs. 
Hughes  Foundation  Breeding  Fm.,  Bemardston,  Mass. 

nvTT  •  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rof*- 

PIII I  Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 

r  tLL£10  Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  8 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  Dtras. 
51.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R.  OAKMONT,  PA- 

CHIP  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York's 
oldest  live  poultry  house.  -Established  lo 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  ln»-  N  y 
Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N-  • 

-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PR'£ES  7T 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  _ _ 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  1  SON.  Inc..  300  Greenwich  8t.,  New  Yer* 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion  ’  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMEN  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids"  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance, 
annpri'ntendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
iJifnrd  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

hfLP  wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 

single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys. _ . 

WANTED :  Machine  milkers  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

Good  room  and  board.  Wages  $165  per  month. 
Central  New  Jersey.  BOX  5453,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Nurses,  general  staff,  40  hour  week,  eight 
hour  day,  rotating  day,  evening  and  night  duty  plus 
straight  time  for  optional  overtime.  Salary  $207.50 
month,  Plus  laundering  of  uniforms  and  meals  on 
duty"  $58.50  deducted  for  complete  maintenance;  $20 
month  additional  for  T.  B.,  psychiatric  and  contagion 
duty"  $150  yearly  increments;  liberal  sick  leave, 
vacation,  pension  plan.  Pleasant  Westchester  County 
suburban  rural  environment;  easily  accessible  New 
York  City.  Write  or  telephone  Director  of  Nursing, 
Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y.  Elmsford  6-8500. 

WANTED:  Experienced  farm  hand,  single,  good  ma¬ 

chine  and  hand  milker;  wages  $100  to  $125  per 
month.  BOX  5516,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  working  foreman  for  institution  farming 

in  Massachusetts.  Must  be  sober,  industrious,  and 
have  full  knowledge  of  all  farm  machinery,  crops,  and 
animals.  BOX  5542,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  wanted,  single,  for  pure- 

hred  Holstein  herd.  BOX  5547,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

MEN "  Two,  experienced  transplanting  trees,  care  of 

lawns,  year  round  if  handy.  Pine  Hill  Lodge, 
Mt.  Freedom,  N.  J. _ . 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  experienced,  married;  modern 

farm,  6,000  layers;  $200  monthly,  apartment.  BOX 
5587,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MALE  Instruction:  Men,  18-35  years,  high  school 

graduates  interested  in  R.  N.  training,  health 
field,  recreation  and  sports.  Approved  school.  Board, 
room,  laundry  and  cash  allowance  provided.  Write 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  School  of  Nursing  for  Men, 

4401  Market  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Penna. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  with  help,  to  operate  Grade  A,  60 
cow,  200  acre  farm  on  profit  sharing  basis.  BOX 
5594,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Woman  to  care  for  child  of  business 

couple.  Suburban  community.  Light  housework. 
Board  and  room  provided.  Call  MOhawk  4-8700,  Ext. 
17  or  56.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife  to  act  as  house  father  and 

mother  to  group  of  boys  at  Kis-Lyn  Industrial 
School.  Excellent  character,  no  liquor  or  tobacco, 
preferably  with  farm  experience.  Write  Clarence  E. 
Horton,  Supt.,  Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for 

Boys,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  cheerful,  plain  cooking,  Bendix, 
new  GE  dishwasher;  nine  days  off  monthly;  attrac¬ 
tive  room,  bath;  opportunity  garden,  pets.  Henry 

Stone,  R.  2,  Morristown,  N.  J.  _ 

COUPLE  For  small  non-commercial  farm  in  Hudson 
Valley;  man  general  farm  work;  modem  equipment; 
woman  part  time  house  work  and  cook;  own  modem 
house  and  privileges ;  must  be  sober ;  state  references, 
experiences  and  wages  expected.  BOX  5621,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _  _ _ _ 

WANTED  on  private  small  farm,  couple,  between 
30-45  years.  Man  for  all  outside  work,  one  cow; 
woman  general  housework;  pleasant  room,  good  food, 
all  modern  conveniences  in  oil  heated  house  in 
Winnipesaukee  region  in  N.  H.  Family  of  one  adult, 
two  young  children.  State  salary,  references.  BOX 
5604,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

TWO  competent  men  for  our  poultry  farm  and  hatchery. 

Give  age,  experience,  height,  weight  and  salary 
desired  in  writing.  Will  be  needed  Sept.  1;  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Keller  Poultry  Farm,  Sharpsville,  Pa. 

MILKER — Preferably  single  man  to  milk  test  cows; 

one  of  finest  herds  in  country;  excellent  opportunity; 
nice  living  quarters  desirable  location  in  New  Jersey; 
write  fully  giving  telephone  number.  BOX  5613, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

MILKER — Married  or  single  or  preferably  married 

couple  with  son  that  could  help;  excellent  opportunity 
with  pure  bred  Jersey  herd;  attractive  house  desirable 
location  in  state  of  New  Jersey.  Write  fully.  BOX 
5614,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

HELP  Wanted  to  work  on  dairy  farm  to  do  general 
work,  must  also  be  able  to  strip  cows;  man  also  to 
work  around  chickens.  Manzoni’s  Poultry  and  Dairy 
Ranch,  Coram,  long  Island,  New  York. _ 

HERDSMAN — Working  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
registered  Holsteins  on  official  test.  Job  open  soon, 
write  fully.  BOX  5611,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  Woman  to  take  care  of  5  year  old  mother¬ 

less  boy.  One  adult,  small  house,  no  heavy  cleaning, 
own  room  and  bathroom.  Give  references,  background 
and  salary  desired.  Alfred  Crew,  210  Ackerman  Ave., 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. _ 

INDUSTRIAL  Plant  in  Tidewater,  Virginia  has  open¬ 

ings  for  first-class  trademen:  machinists,  millwrights, 
and  sheet  metal  workers.  Modem  tools  in  weU-lighted, 
aiiy  shop,  and  located  in  rural,  area,  mild  climate, 
excellent  churches  and  neighbors.  Writ©  us  for  em¬ 
ployment  forms  and  further  details.  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  Sylvania  Division,  American  Viscose  Corpora- 
tion,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. _ 

WANTED — By  September  1st.  woman  for  general  house 

work;  live  in,  no  laundry,  one  in  family  (myself) 
private  living  room,  bed  room  and  bath.  Apply  by 
letter  to  Airs.  Arthur  A.  Adams,  57  Gibson  Street, 
Canandaigua,  New  York. _ 

GOOD  American  home;  assist  nurse  mother;  children 

6-11-14.  Husband  hospitalized.  R.  T.  C.  59  Adams 
Ave.,  Portchester,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Share  farmer  fifty-fifty  basis  Eastern 

,  Penna.  aU  modern;  must  have  good  references. 
BOX  5616,  Rural  N ew- Vorker. _ " 

INTELLIGENT,  Responsible  housewife.  Preferably 

with  child  aged  5  to  10,  wanted  by  September  15 
for  family  cooking,  light  cleaning,  mother’s  helper. 
Happy,  congenial  home,  northern  Westchester  County. 
"®ve  of  children,  pets,  country  life  essential.  BOX 
0617,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED;  Elderly  gentleman  wishes  services  of  couple 
,  ln  nis  country  home.  Wife  for  housework  and  waitress. 
.WSband  drive  and  marketing,  care  for  lawns.  BOX 
0618,  Rurai  New-Yorker. _ 

A\!£tiP"NEER — Have  ideal  place  to  hold  auctions. 

60  miles  from  New  Yorl*  City.  Want  capable  man  to 
Ltln  auction  business.  ifOX  5619,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

Farmer,  married,  experienced  with  DeLaval 
-'•Uker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
I,0  ‘j)6  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Chester,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Good  hand  milker  to  assist  owner  with  care 
or  30  cows.  Steady,  good  home  and  salary.  Charles  A. 
J_agner,  Mt,  Bethel,  New  Jersey, _ 

1  — Married;  general  work  on  small  farm 

m  ®“bthem  New"  York;  own  house,  milk  etc.,  sober, 
mention  reference  age  and  wages.  BOX  5622,  Rural 
New-Yorker 

"  ANTED- — Married  man  for  farm  work  by  Sept.  25; 

'."Tibia  farm  70'  miles  south  Washington,  D.  C. 
rrvm’  lay"  beef  cattle,  few  poultry,  no  dairy.  New  5 
niodem  house;  electricity  and  water;  good  wages, 
xpenence  with  farm  machinery  desirable.  Also  wife 
reoe  I* 1?  "'Hb  housework.  References  required.  BOX 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

school  girl  for  mother’s  helper  in  doctors  home, 
Arw,i  .  attending  school.  Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  42 
Appleton  Place,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  Man  wanted  for  poultry  farm.  Board  and  room 
furnished.  Write  Box  65,  Millers  Falls,  Mass. 

WANTED  Couple:  Woman,  light  housework;  gentle¬ 
man,  gardening,  handywork;  30  miles  from  New 
York  in  Westchester.  Six  days  weekly  room,  board, 
$175  first  four  months,  $200  next  four  months;  $250 
therafter.  Rapid  advancement,  excellent  surroundings. 
BOX  5667,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  married  farmer  to  operate 
with  team  and  tractor,  modern  10  cow  dairy  farm 
Delaware  County,  New  York.  Living  quarters,  new 
modern  seven  room.  Situated  edge  village.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  size  of  family,  wages  expected.  BOX 
5626,  Rurai  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  experienced  young  man,  drive 
car,  little  repair  jobs.  $75  month.  Advance  him¬ 
self.  Good  home;  board;  short  hours.  BOX  235,  Say- 
ville,  L.  I,,  N,  Y, _ 

COUPLE:  Handyman  with  knowledge  of  farming; 

know  how  to  drive  a  small  Farmall  tractor.  Wife 
for  general  work  and  assistant  to  cook.  For  small 
nursing  home;  good  living  quarters.  Send  particulars 
to  BOX  5629,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farmer:  Near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  couple  or  small 
family;  clean  and  good  character;  $150,  house, 
privileges.  Board  help  $12  per  week;  also  single  man 
$125  per  month;  board.  BOX  5632,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

POULTRYMAN:  Single,  $125  per  month  and  board. 
BOX  5633,  Rural  New-Y’orker, _ _ 

WANTED:  A  man  to  do  general  work  on  a  mink 
and  poultry  farm;  must  be  honest  and  trustworthy. 
Lloyd  Sheley,  Ellenville,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Farmhand,  sober  and  reliable,  to  work 
on  modern  poultry  farm,  capacity  of  5,000.  $100 

monthly,  room  and  board.  Notify  Isidore  Sichel, 
Monmouth  Junction.  N.  J-,  Telephone  7-4441, _ 

MARRIED  man  to  operate  registered  Ayrshire  dairy 
farm  in  Orange  County.  Excellent  prospects  for 
man  who  wants  permanent  position.  Six  room  bungalow, 
electricity,  bath  and  gas  stove.  Central  school  bus  at 
door.  State  road  location.  $150  per  month  plus  usual 
privileges.  BOX  185,  Walden.  N,  Y, _ 

LADY  needs  woman,  help  in  home,  light  work.  BOX 
325,  Katonah,  N,  Y. _ 

POULTRYMAN :  College  graduate  preferred.  3,000 
hens,  modern  coop,  comfortable  home,  good  salary 
and  bonus;  vacation  with  pay.  Norman  Kellar,  New 
Paltz,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman.  single,  must  be  35  or  over. 

Good  salary  plus  modern  accommodations.  BOX  5637, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single,  reliable,  able  bodied  man  to 
operate  milking  machines  and  do  general  farm 
work;  wages  $100-$125  per  month  with  room  and 
board.  BOX  22,  St,  .Tohnsville,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Good  hand  and  machine  milker;  married, 
sober,  good  wages,  no  farm  work,  cows  in  pasture; 
located  Long  Island;  5-room  apartment,  some  privi- 
ieges.  BOX  5639,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  wanted  to  work  on  chicken  farm.  Good 
salary  with  room  and  board.  Write  A.  J.  Wallen, 
R  D.  1,  Freehold,  N,  J,  _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  couple  for  poultry  and  fruit 
farm,  apartment  with  position,  usual  privileges; 
Finger  Lakes  region,  main  route,  near  town.  BOX 
5649,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WORKING  poultry  manager  who  can  caponize.  Profit 
sharing  plan.  Woman  to  cook.  Captoni,  Simonsvilie, 
Vermont. _ 

MARRIED  man  on  farm  in  Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Small  herd  of  registered  Jerseys.  Good  salary, 
excellent  living  conditions.  BOX  5640,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

YOUNG  woman  of  breeding  and  education  to  assist 
mother  in  care  of  children,  seven  and  nine.  Must 
be  Protestant  and  non-smoker.  Pleasant  modern  home 
near  New  York.  Excellent  wages.  BOX  5641,  Rurai 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Working  manager.  Guernsey  herd  60  head, 
30  milking,  on  Southern  New  England  farm,  high 
state  of  cultivation,  fully  equipped  latest  machinery 
and  equipment,  new  dairy  barn.  Force,  including 
manager,  three  permanent  men.  Day  help  as  required. 
Applicant  must  be  orderly,  have  knowledge  of  modern 
machinery  and  ambition  to  develop  this  herd  which 
has  finest  blood  strains.  May  select  own  assistants. 
Two  six-room  cottages,  with  modern  conveniences  and 
usual  privileges.  State  qualifications.  References  re- 
quired,  BOX  5643,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  single,  dependable,  handy  on 
laying  plant.  Please  state  age,  experience  and 
salary  preferred.  BOX  5645,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
STABLEMAN  for  beginner’s  riding  school.  Ten  horses. 

Farm  experience  desirable.  Can  offer  Approved 
Veteran’s  Training  Course  in  Stable  Management. 
References,  interview  required.  Salary,  room  hnd 
board.  Hickory  Ridge  School,  Inc.,  Putney  Vermont. 
Phone  75. _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  for  purebred  Guernsey  herd. 

Must  be  experienced  and  able  to  give  satisfactory 
references.  Wages  $220  per  month.  Modern  house. 
Located  in  central  New  Jersey.  BOX  5646,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman,  steady  work.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  milk  production,  breeding,  calf  rais¬ 
ing,  also  understand  farming.  Only  a  man  well 
recommended  and  of  high  character  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  An  accredited  Jersey  herd.  Mechanical  milk¬ 
ing,  mechanical  farm  equipment.  Location  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  A  fine  home  provided  on  premises. 
Write  giving  age,  experience  and  employer  references. 
BOX  5647,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUi’LIS :  Gardener  and  general  utility  man;  house- 

worker.  Small  acreage  Westchester  County,  25 
miles  from  New  York.  Small  family.  Pleasant 
quarters.  BOX  5652,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANT  to  give  good  home  to  girl  12-14  in  exchange 
for  light  help.  Small  modern  farm.  BOX  5654, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ASSISTANT  herdsman,  experienced.  Submit  refer- 
ences.  Voss,  Jay  Mountain  Farm,  Jay,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man  with  farm  experience  wanted  on  small 
modern  dairy  farm.  Paul  Kent,  Honey  Grove,  Pa. 
YOUNG  woman  or  girl,  for  all  around  help  and 
waiting  on  tables.  Salary  and  good  tips.  Room  and 
board.  Pleasant  and  willing  worker.  Apply  Prince 
George  Tavern.  Box  255,  Petersburg,  Va. _ 

COUPLE:  Wanted  for  general  caretaking  and  house¬ 
keeping  duties  near  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  to  start  in 
October.  Separate  house  provided.  Please  state  ex¬ 
perience.  references  and  salary.  R.  Marsellus,  DeWitt, 
New  York, _ _ 

FARM  help  wanted:  Couple  for  modern  equipped  farm, 
small  dairy,  few  chickens.  Husband,  experienced  in 
general  farm  work,  to  take  charge  and  do  all  farm 
work.  Wife,  care  for  house,  cook  for  owner  and 
family  when  visiting  farm.  Steam-heated  and  electri¬ 
cally  equipped  quarters  available.  Permanent  position. 
References  required.  Write  qualifications  and  salary 
desired.  BOX  5675,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

SAWYER,  experienced  on  Lane  mill,  electric  power, 
wages  $1.25  hour  plus  overtime.  Burma  Road  Lumber 
Company,  Box  39,  Bergen  Station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
WANTED  farmer:  Single,  sober,  reliable,  permanent; 

small  live  stock  farm;  modern  accommodations. 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  BOX  5658,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

POULTRYMAN  wanted:  War  veteran,  on-the-job 
training.  Top  breeding  farm.  Salary,  apartment 
equal  $200  month.  Highest  character  references.  Max 
M,  Brender,  Fei-ndale,  N.  Y, _ 

WOMAN:  Good  cook,  housekeeper,  pleasant,  likes 
children.  Live  on  modern  farm  year  around.  Highest 
character  references.  $100  monthly,  room,  board. 
Mrs.  Max  Brender,  Ferndale,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  work  on  modern  dairy 

farm,  must  be  able  to  milk  and  run  milking  ma- 
chines.  BOX  5673,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Girl  in  her  twenties  to  do  chamber  work, 
light  laundry,  help  with  children.  Other  help  em¬ 
ployed.  Permanent  position  in  Woodstock,  Yt.  BOX 
5663,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PERMANENT  year  round  general  farm  help  wanted! 

by  turkey  raiser  located  50  miles  from  New  York 
City.  House,  heat  and  light  provided.  Good  salary 

References  required.  BOX  5661,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAITRESSES:  Hotels  and  homelike  inns.  Cooks, 

housekeepers,  couples,  private  school  help.  Barton 

Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass, _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  to  assist  herdsman.  Small 
herd.  Good  wages.  Please  state  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  Write  to  Larry  Fitch,  Keed  Hill  Farms, 
Arcade,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  Experienced  farmer  and  dairyman, 
Catskill,  N,  Y,  BOX  5662,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  A  farmer,  married  or  single,  to  operate 
an  up-to-date  completely  mechanized  farm  of  80 
acres  in  North  Central  New  Jersey.  House  modern 
every  way  available.  Reply  BOX  5666,  Rural  New- 
Y  orker, _ 

HOUSEWORKER  for  small  family,  modern  home,  two 
lovely  rooms  and  bath;  steady  position  for  clean, 
willing  worker.  Vacation  with  pay,  laundress  kept. 
Good  salary.  Liberal  time  off.  147  Overlook  Road, 
New  Rochelle.  N,  Y.  New  Rochelle  6-4363, _ 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  for  large  farm  in 
southern  Vermont,  located  on  State  highway.  Man 
must  be  honest,  efficient  and  experienced  in  hand¬ 
ling  men.  Knows  care  of  dairy  herd,  and  general 
farming.  Small  family  preferred.  Must  furnish  good 
references.  Increasing  salary  for  first  six  months  to 
prove  ability,  then  10  per  cent  of  net  profit  of  farm 
added.  Good  permanent  position  for  right  man.  Don’t 
answer  unless  you  can  qualify.  Modern  house  with 
furnace,  bath,  electricity.  BOX  5670,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  on  poultry  farm.  New  three 
room  apartment  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
Vacation  with  pay  and  yearly  bonus.  Wife  to  board 
one  or  two  men  five  or  six  months  in  the  year.  Apply 
in  person  to  Grant  Jasper,  Hudson,  N.  H, _ 

SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm,  near  Albany,  board 
self,  cabin  and  fuel  furnished;  $30  week.  P.  B. 
Roberts,  Glenmont,  N,  Y, 

BOY,  trustworthy,  who  would  like  to  live  in  Florida, 
attend  school  and  make  himself  useful  about  a 
private  home.  Write  fully.  BOX  5580,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Boy  for  a  future  farmer;  good  home; 
school.  BOX  5681,  Rurai  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  good  cook,  three  adults,  steady 
position,  no  washing.  State  particulars,  wages,  ex- 
perience.  P.  O.  BOX  486,  Hartsdale,  N,  Y, _ 

GKOOM,  married.  Assist  with  thoroughbred  stallions 
and  brood  mares  and  general  stable  duties.  Wife 
do  general  housework.  Live  in  main  house.  Extra  help 
when  family  present.  Permanent.  Write  full  particu¬ 
lars  or  telephone  Katonah  167  collect.  Scheuer, 
Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE:  Complete  charge,  rustic  place,  50  miles 
north  of  New  York  City.  Man,  entire  care  grounds 
and  buildings.  Wife,  part  time  housework,  cook,  serve 
weekends.  Separate  house  furnished.  BOX  5682, 
Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  couple,  experienced,  hard  working,  permanent, 
for  Westchester  farm.  Man  must  be  familiar  with 
farming,  tractor  and  car.  Woman  part  time  house¬ 
work,  cook  and  laundry.  Washing  machine  provided, 
also  house,  gas  stove,  electric  ice  box,  vegetables,  etc. 
Immediate  opening.  Telephone  collect  Bedford  Village 


WANTED:  Experienced  apple  pickers,  20  and  25  cents 
per  bushel,  Walter  F,  Wai,s,  Lebanon,  N,  J, _ 

WANTED:  Responsible  woman  in  good  health,  with 
references,  to  look  after  modern  home.  Small 
family  adults,  small  town  in  Adirondaeks.  Give  all 
information  first  letter.  Good  home,  permanent  position 
to  right  party.  Will  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions. 
Must  be  available  about  October  15th.  BOX  5685, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

APARTMENT  in  country  home  in  Wilton,  Conn. 

Available  to  retired  couple  in  exchange  for  some 
garden  and  housework.  Phone  Wilton  78  or  write 
BOX  5686,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MARRIED  man,  sober,  reliable  for  dairy  farm. 

Registered  Holsteins.  All  modern  equipment. 
Modern  four  room  oil  burner  steam  heated  house. 
State  salary  expected,  experience,  references.  Write 
Max  Yasgur,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  Wanted:  As  herdsman  or  manager  of 
modern  purebred  dairy  herd,  medium  size  or  ex¬ 
panding.  I  am  agricultural  school  graduate  with  five 
years  all  found  practical  experience  in  progressive 
Jersey  methods.  Able  to  handle  all  breeding  and 
management  problems,  Excellent  references.  Married, 
young,  ambitious.  New  England  or  Eastern  States  pre¬ 
ferred.  BOX  5559,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENERS’  assistant  or  gardener,  caretaker. 

Middleaged,  single,  sober,  experienced  farm  back¬ 
ground,  best  of  references.  BOX  5605,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ 

GIRL  27,  seeks  steady  kennel  work.  Experienced  with 
dogs,  BOX  5603,  Rural  NewYorker. _ 

POSITION  wanted  by  married  man  as  working  farm- 
estate  manager,  or  as  caretaker.  Experienced  and 
competent  in  general  maintenance,  all  motorized  equip¬ 
ment,  crops  and  stock.  Complete  sobriety  and  in- 
tegrity.  Best  references.  BOX  5606,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED- — Housekeeping  position  in  motherless  home 
of  one  young  child;  country  preferred.  BOX  5612, 
Rural  NeW-Yorker,  _ 

MIDDLEAGED  Man,  Jewish,  bom  in  Germany,  lived 
in  Holland,  sober,  handy,  wants  work  poultry  or 
sheepfarm.  BOX  5610,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COLORED  Girl  wants  position  in  country,  good  plain 
cook  and  houseworker.  Good  family.  Reference. 
BOX  5609,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER — Refined  American  Protestant  (56) 
modem  home  1-2  adults  or  refined  elderly  gentleman; 
North  or  Florida.  References.  BOX  5615,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

POSITION  Wanted,  caretaker  Oct.  1.  Quiet  country 
place,  Finnish  52,  wife  part  time,  honest  and  cap¬ 
able,  modem  quarters  and  reasonable  hours  valued. 
117  Purchase,  New  York. _ 

YOUNG  Man  22  desires  job  on  dairy  farm ;  inex¬ 
perienced,  willing  to  work,  want  to  learn;  steady.  L. 
Bard  2106  Cropsey  Ave,,  Brooklyn  14,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  Job  in  country;  caretaker  or  watchman.  Clark 
Palmer,  Greenwood  Lake,  New  York, _ 

Position  as  housekeeper  in  motherless  home.  Lila  Fisk, 
Otego,  New  York, _ 

SINGLE — Young  man,  wants  position,  on  smalt  farm, 
experienced  poultryman;  capable  driver.  A.  W. 
Mallion,  317  Fisher  Road,  Ebenezer,  N.  Y. 

TRUSTWORTHY  Young  woman  would  like  nice  hum¬ 
ble  home  more  important  than  high  wages  any  where 
respectable  gentleman;  elderly  couple;  19  years  refer¬ 
ence  convenience  not  servant  type;  immaculate;  no 
laundry;  middle  September;  reference  exchange;  full 
particulars.  BOX  5624,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  middleaged,  Christian;  special- 
izing  egg  production.  BOX  5627,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WELL  educated  woman  desires  permanent  position  as 
manager  of  kennel;  thoroughly  reliable,  trust¬ 
worthy,  lover  of  dogs;  last  place  six  years.  BOX  5628, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  farm  manager  and  herdsman, 
life  experience  in  pure  bred  dairy,  and  Herefords, 
all  phases  of  farming,  records,  registrations,  etc. 
Married,  43.  Present  owner  died,  farm  dispersed.  K. 
Bessel,*  Hop  Creek  Farms,  Holmdel,  N.  J.  Phone: 
Holmdel  9-6071. _ _ 

ELDERLY  couple  desires  permanent  position,  care¬ 
takers,  light  duties,  good  home  preferable  good 
salary.  462  Grove  St,,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. _ 

TEACHER,  certified,  experienced,  dependable,  desires 
rural  position  in  New  York  State.  BOX  5634,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER,  experienced,  widower,  middleaged,  pleas¬ 
ing  nabits,  wishes  position.  Good  home  preferred 
to  high  wages.  BOX  5636,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

POSITION  WANTED :  Maintenance  man  and  en¬ 
gineer.  Carpenter,  general  knowledge  all  trades.  38 
years  old,  married,  no  children.  Desires  position  on 
estate  or  hotel  out  of  town.  Sober,  finest  references. 
A.  Oehm,  Haverford  Court  Hotel,  Haverford,  Pa. 

POULTRY  MAN -Manager,  50,  steady  position  with 
future.  References.  Board,  salary  shares.  Particulars. 
Seymour  Schoen,  247  Wadsworth  Ave.,  New  York 
33,  N.  Y. _ 

I  recommend  first  class  caretaker-driver,  honest,  45. 

Wife  refined  Quaker,  artistic,  all  kinds  needle 
work;  my  nephew,  38,  married,  German.  Dr.  Phil. 
Jurist  farmer  (5  children,  3-12)  middleaged,  edu¬ 
cated,  nurse,  (diet  cook),  citizen.  Lendle,  27  East 
169  th  St,,  Bronx,  N.  Y, _ _ 

WORKING  farm  supervisor.  Unusual  practical  back¬ 
ground,  farming,  first  class  carpenter  and  mechanic, 
civil  engineering,  scientific  breeding,  Graham  School 
student.  Desires  contact  reliable  party  needing  assis¬ 
tance,  developing  and  maintaining  first  class  organi¬ 
zation.  BOX  5657,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Housekeeper  with  boy  14  wants  position,  private  family; 
school  or  small  hotel.  Box  292,  Monticello,  New  York 

HERDSMAN  wants  position  on  modern  dairy  farm. 

Agricultural  graduate,  10  years  experience  manag¬ 
ing  purebred  herds.  Married,  young,  ambitious.  Ex- 
cellcnt,  references.  BOX  5650,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HERDSMAN,  married,  competent,  sober,  reliable,  com¬ 
plete  chargo;  prefer  institutional  work,  other 

propositions  considered,  excellent  references.  Caro 
Walter  Webster,  51  Hamilton  Ave.,  Oyster  Bay, 
New  York. _ 

DAIRYMAN,  single,  pasteurizing,  driving,  milking, 
machine  milking.  BOX  5644,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN,  married,  small  family,  experienced, 
processing,  by-products,  sanitation.  Complete  charge 
plant,  large  or  small.  Good  housing  essential.  BOX 
5653,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  single,  50  years  old, 
healthy,  active,  wants  position  on  poultry  farm. 
Drives.  No  smoking  or  drinking.  Prefers  separate 
living  quarters.  Could  board  self.  BOX  5656,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

SEEKING  farm  job.  Some  experience,  26  years  old, 
single,  steady.  Pleasant  surroundings  important. 
Reference  exchanged.  BOX  5677,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  43,  wife,  one  child,  university  graduate,  17 
years  experience  in  large  dairy  and  general  farm 
in  Hungary,  seeks  job  as  farm  manager,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  secondary.  BOX  5672,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ _ 

LADY  wishes  housekeeping  or  plain  cooking  for  small 
group  of  adults  in  country.  BOX  5678,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  with  high  school  child  desires  po¬ 
sition,  private  family  or  institution;  references,  de- 
pendable.  BOX  5665,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  49  years,  desires  position  on  estate; 

carpenter,  gardener,  farmer.  J.  Anker,  121  Powelton 
Ave.,  Woodlynne,  N.  J. _ 

FARM  superintendent  with  15  years  experience  in 

general  farming,  have  the  ability  to  handle  any 
size  proposition.  Dependable  and  honest.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  first  letter.  BOX  5668,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

MARRIED  man,  33,  wants  top-herdsman’s  job.  Life¬ 

time  experience.  Large  family,  very  neat.  Would 
carry  farm  on  shares.  Merton  Champany,  E.  Pleasant 
St.,  R,  D.  3,  Amherst.  Mass. _ 

CARET  AKER-Gardener,  year  round.  Wife,  experi 

cnced  cook,  houseworker.  Furnishedl  house  required. 
Nominal  salary.  BOX  5679,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROTESTANT  woman,  used  to  meeting  people,  hand¬ 

ling  money,  would  like  position.  Interested  florist 
or  hotel  business.  BOX  5680,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  long  experience.  Room,  board, 
laundry,  $100  monthly,  BOX  143,  Plainfield,  N,  J, 

MAN,  middleaged,  wants  job.  No  farm  experience. 

BOX  5683,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE;  Middleaged.  reliable,  experienced  care¬ 

taking,  garden,  lawns,  grounds,  repairs,  general 
handy.  Cook,  serve,  general  houseworker.  BOX  5684, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

MAINE  farms:  Low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  cata¬ 

logue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency,  65  Patterson  St., 
Augusta,  Maine.  _ _ _ 

SMALL  farm  plots:  Poultry  or  gardening,  50x410  feet, 

$175.  Easy  monthly  terms.  Also  larger  acreage;  near 
town,  lake,  river.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N,  J. _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  in  the  Pocono  Mountain  foot¬ 

hills,  eight  miles  from  Stroudsburg  and  90  miles 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  18  acre  farm  with 
nearly  quarter  mile  of  large  trout  stream.  On  good 
R.  F.  D.  public  road  near  Route  No.  611.  Seven 
room  house  with  electricity  and  water.  Bank  barn 
36x60  feet.  Three  car  garage.  Poultry  house.  Grainary. 
Shed.  Old  apple  orchard.  Black  walnuts  and  hickory 
nuts.  Ideal  poultry,  fruit  and  berry  farm,  or  country 
home  or  camp  property.  Annual  taxes  $28.  Price 
$5,900.  Terms  can  be  had.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H. 
Learn,  Realtor,  opposite  Post  Office,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Sawmill,  plainers  and  edger;  3%  acres 

and  buildings,  tools  and  machinery.  Vander  Stad 
Bros.  Paradise  Road,  Oak  Ridge,  N,  J, _ 

WANTED,  Northern  New  Jersey  small  and  large 

farms;  country  homes;  campsites,  etc.  Sales  special¬ 
ists  in  Sussex,  Warren.  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties. 
Write  H.  L.  Staehlin,  Farm  Agency,  620  Madison 
Ave.,  Paterson,  4,  N,  J. 

MODERN  equipped  dairy,  $1,000  a  month,  with 

$5,000  crop;  get  particulars  from  owner,  Martin 
Williams,  Box  618,  Port  Allegany,  Pa, 

FOR  Sale:  Established  convalescent  home,  $25,000; 

retiring.  Plantz,  50  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

FOR  Sale:  Attractive  100  acre  farm,  heavy  soil,  good 

buildings,  electricity,  view,  wood.  Reasonable.  Route 
202.  Harry  Conkey,  Belchertown,  Mass, _ _ 

BARGAIN :  71  acres,  six  room  house ;  70  miles  to 

N.  Y.  $7,500.  Owner,  Mrs.  Flynn,  Pleasant  Valley, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  five  room  house,  all  improve¬ 

ments;  one  mile  village;  space  for  5,000  chickens. 
Price  $10,000.  Louis  Quesada,  Woodridge,  N,  Y, 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  small  community  farm 

or  house  or  part;  raising  canaries.  G.  Reissncr,  314 
East  82nd  St,,  New  York  City, _ 

FOR  Sale:  85  acre  farm,  wonderful  for  Summer  home, 

Albany  County;  10  minutes  to  Route  20.  Price  $1,900. 
House  furnished.  Write  BOX  5607,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  Crescent  City,  5  room  bungalow  1  acre 

lot,  joining  city  limits.  65  citrus  trees,  other  fruits. 
$6,500,  Write  C.  I.  Jones.  Crescent,  City,  Florida. 

FOR  SALE  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  between  Trenton  and 

Philadelphia;  1  greenhouse  40ft.xl60ft.  bungalow 
with  3  large  rooms  and  bath;  including  46  acres  of 
level  fertile  ground.  Taxes  $105.  BOX  5523,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  Business  store  or  farm.  433  South  9th  St., 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

SARATOGA  Flower  shop  and  greenhouses.  Old  es¬ 
tablished,  profitable  business,  fully  stocked  and 
equipped  reasonably  priced,  for  details,  write  Horti¬ 
cultural’  Realty  Co.,  135-39  Northern  Blvd.  Flushing, 
New  York. _ _ 

FARM,  For  sale:  on  state  road  overlooking  village;  13 

miles  from  Augusta.  Beautiful  China  Lake  3  miles. 
125  acres,  about  60  acres  nice  fields,  balance  pasture 
and  woodland.  Good  7-room  house,  electricity,  telephone, 
lightning  rods,  hot  and  cold  running  water  at  sink,  set 
tubs,  complete  bathroom,  hot  air  furnace.  Water  supply 
from  boiling  spring.  Barn  40x68  with  20  cow  tieups, 
drinking  bowls.  Milk  house,  poultry  house.  Tool  shed 
and  storehouse.  50  tons  new  hay.  Near  schools,  churehi 
and  stores.  Price  $7009.  Earl  W.  ElWell,  Weeks  Mills 
Maine.  TeL  25-24. 

WANTED:  To  buy  farm,  good  road,  buildings,  water, 

electricity;  full  details  first  letter.  No  agents.  BOX 
5623,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  Colonial  homes,  500,  700  acres  in  the  rolling 

foothills  of  Virginia.  Will  stand  rigid  investigation. 
Tillable  acreage  in  thriving  section.  I.  T,  Bagley, 
Box  92,  Blackstone,  Va. 

FOR  Sale:  Near  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  old  Dutch  Colonial 

stone  house,  nine  rooms,  improvements,  fireplace^ 
50  acres  good  land,  large  barns,  woods,  brooks.  For 
information  address  Clover  Hill  Farm,  Box  64,  Cotte- 
ki  11,  N.  Y,  _ _ 

HOMEACRES  corner  100x240.  Highway  17.92  enter¬ 

ing  Orlando  "The  City  Beautiful,’’  $9,500.  Par- 
ticulars  for  stamp.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

WAPPINGERS  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  lots  50x200  ft.  $350; 

100x200  $600.  Restrictions,  F.  Emans,  Lagrange- 
vilte.  New  York.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern,  insulated  nine  room  house  on 
seven  acres  land  suitable  for  truck  gardening. 
Also  barn  for  two  cows,  truck,  and  car.  Unlimited 
amount  poultry  fertilizer  continually  available.  Full 
time  work  for  two  men  on  nearby  poultry  farm  dur¬ 
ing  Fall  and  Winter.  Close  to  good  schools  and 
market.  Write  BOX  5588,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  18  acre  equipped  turkey  farm,  incubators, 
laying  and  brooder  houses,  5,000  turkeys,  farm 
equipped,  excellently  located  40  miles  from  Worcester, 
60  miles  from  Bos*jn,  price  $44,000.  For  complete 
details  write  M.  L.  Dickinson,  Realtor,  336  Main  St., 
Fitchburg,  Mass,  _ 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  548 . 


60,  70  HOURS  ...  BY  THE  CLOCK 
For  ordinary  tractor  oils,  that's  about 
the  maximum  safe  life.  If  used  longer, 
they  may  “break  down"  and  fail  to  give  the 
protection  your  tractor  motor  needs. 


100  HOURS  ...  BY  THE  CLOCK 
Many  of  the  higher  priced  tractor  oils 
give  you  a  safe  life  of  thirty  to  forty 
additional  hours.  But  VEEDOL 
TRACTOR  OIL  gives  you  even  longer 
safe  working  life  because  it’s  made 
100%  from  Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
crude  —  the  finest  in  the  world! 


FARMERS  SAVINGS  BANK  <3 


It's  q  fact!  VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL  keeps  right  on  for  a 

FULL  150  WORKING  HOURS 


TRACTOR 
^  OIL  ^ 


rLq  Associated  Ou  CoMP®N' 


>AV1NG  FUEL- 

>y  reducing  power  blow-by» 

SAVING  TIME— 

>y  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

»AVING  REPAIRS  — 

:hrough  greater  resistance  to  heat  and  wear. 

SAVING  OIL— 

rood  for  a  full  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline-fueled 
:ractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 

SAVING  the  TRACTOR— 

svith  the  “film  of  protection"  that  assures  long,  economical  service. 


Veodol  tc  available  in 
5  gallon  pails,  15,  30, 
and  55  gallon  drums. 


I00^  PENNSYLVANIA 
AT  ITS  FINEST 


VEEDOL 

150-HOUR  Trartor 

Made  100%  from  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude 


» 
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Poultry  Care  in  Fall  and  Early  Winter 


ALL  and  Early  Winter,  as  a  title 
for  discussion,  make  us  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  while  severe 
Winter  weather  is  still  some 
time  ahead,  we  should  not 
neglect  getting  ready  for  that 
event.  If  we  are  looking  toward  a  profitable 
Winter,  it  means  that  we  must  plan  now  and 
execute  our  plans  sufficiently  early,  to  be  all 
set  for  the  actual  change  to  Fall  and  then  to 


John  Preiss,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  puts  his  straight-run  White  Leghorns 
out  on  range  as  early  as  possible.  After  the  cockerels  are  removed  from 
this  nice  flock  and  sold  as  broilers,  the  pullets  remain  on  range  until  they 

start  laying  in  the  Fall. 

quarters  that  are  easily  accessible,  and  treat 
them  for  mite  control.  Have  plenty  of  com¬ 
fortable  nests,  easily  reached,  and  provided 
with  clean  litter  which  is  renewed  frequently. 

Use  feeders  that  are  easy  to  see  into  and  eat 
feed  out  of;  also  have  waterers  conveniently 
located.  There  is  a  big  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  how  many  waterers  you  may  need. 

Andrew  Danish  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  in  his  case,  two  waterers  are  ade¬ 
quate  for  1,800  to  2,000  birds  which  are 
allowed  to  run  together  as  a  unit,  thus  saving 
much  labor  as  well  as  equipment.  All  this 
means  increased  efficiency  of  operation.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  people  use  one  waterer 
for  each  125  to  150  laying  hens,  which  is 
necessary  where  smaller  pens  are  used.  Houses 
should  be  well  lighted  and  free  of  drafts  if 
possible.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  warm 
houses,  but  the  more  nearly  uniform  you  can 
keep  the  temperature,  the  more  uniform  will 
be  your  production. 

Litter  conditions,  while  having  little  effect 
on  actual  production,  have  a  big  influence  on 
dirty  or  clean  eggs.  If  you  have  started  early, 
you  can  now  have  a  built-up  pulverized 
litter  which  will  be  easier  to  keep  dry.  Dry 
litter  means  few  dirty  eggs.  Wet  litter  means 
many  dirty  eggs  and  you  know  what  that 
means  in  labor  for  cleaning  those  dirty  eggs. 

Clean  eggs  will  reduce  your  labor  problem. 

Wet  litter  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
one  of  the  major  problems  in  cold  weather, 


Look  Out  for  Mites 
Don’t  overlook  the  bad  effect  an 
infestation  of  lice  or  mites  may 
have  on  the  comfort  and  well¬ 
being  of  your  birds.  Lousy  birds 
are  uncomfortable  and  irritable, 
and  thus  will  not  do  well.  Mite 
infested  quarters  will  certainly 
contain  unprofitable  hens.  Re¬ 
cently  I  had  a  report  where  the 
hens  refused  to  roost  inside  the  house  until 
the  mites  were  killed  off.  Smart  hens  I’d  say! 
I  have  visited  laying  houses  in  Winter  as  well 
as  Summer  where  millions  of  red  mites  were 
in  the  cracks,  crevices,  in  nests  and  on  roosts, 
and  egg  production  was  poor.  The  owner  did 
not  seem  to  realize  the  trouble,  but  one  could 
smell  the  mites  when  stepping  inside  the  pen. 

Provide  a  constant  supply  of  cleah  water. 
Soil  heating  cable,  wrapped  around  your  water 
pipe  and  covered  (Continued  on  Page  580) 


A  deep  litter  keeps  the  birds  dry  and  war£} ' 
the  laying  quarters  on  the  farm  of  Charles  J 
in  Cheshire  County,  New  Hampshire. 


Constant  flow  waterers  are  used  at  the  Christie 
Poultry  Farms  in  Rockingham  County,  N.  H.,  and 
provide  plenty  of  clean  water  for  these  New 

Hampshires. 


Winter  management  conditions.  It  is  often 
possible,  even  today,  to  see  hens  roosting  in 
the  tree  at  Thanksgiving  and  even  around 
Christmas  time.  None  of  us  can  use  Nature’s 
haphazard  method  of  housing  hens  in  this 
climate  and  expect  to  make  any  money.  At 
present  and  prospective  future 
feed  prices  we  must  be  efficient 
in  all  of  our  operations. 

Of  prime  importance  is  good 
stock.  It  depends,  of  course,  on 
what  you  aim  to  produce,  as  to 
what  you  need  in  the  way  of  stock. 

Outside  of  the  specialized  broiler 
areas,  however,  egg  production, 
either  for  hatching  purposes  or 
human  consumption,  will  still  be 
the  chief  source  of  revenue  for 
the  average  poultry  producer.  The 
“Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  Contest 
has  already  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
interest  all  over  the  country  in 
attempting  to  produce  better  meat 
type  birds.  Up  to  this  writing. 

New  Hampshires  and  White  Rocks, 
or  Crosses  of  other  breeds  with 
either  one,  have  been  in  the  lead 
for  the  production  of  a  better  meat  type 
chicken. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  years  ahead  great 
improvement  will  be  made  in  combining 
better  meat  type  and  high  egg  production  for 
many  of  our  important  commercial  breeds.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy,  however,  if  some  of  the 
poultry  breeders,  who  are  at  the  top  of  the 
list  on  production  qualities,  should  sacrifice 
this  for  meat  type;  they  can  improve  the  body 
type  of  their  birds  and  still  hold  their  high 
production  qualities.  This  precaution  is  in¬ 
jected  here  because  now  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  next  year.  If  you  do  not  have  the  stock 
that  is  demanded,' why  fool  around  for  years? 
Plan  now  to  make  the  change  in  your  future 
program.  We  can  all,  I  am  sure,  settle  for  a 
bird  that  is  going  to  make  us  a  good  living, 
send  the  children  to  college,  and  permit  some¬ 
thing  to  be  invested  for  retirement.  It  is  about 
time  that  farmers,  as  well  as  people  in  in¬ 
dustry,  work  out  a  retirement  plan. 


Plan  for  the  Future 


Naturally  your  present  birds  are  the  ones 
that  must  be  depended  on  for  this  year.  So 
when  you  start  housing  the  current  crop  of 
pullets,  select  for  proper  maturity  and  general 
breed  characters.  Body  size  and  type  will  be 
important.  Those  pullets  and  breeding 
cockerels  must  be  relatively  disease  free.  Pale 
shanks,  and  heads  may  indicate  poor  con¬ 
dition,  or  the  effects  of  chronic  coccidiosis. 


By  T.  B.  Charles 

Any  bird  that  is  not  in  A-l  condition  cer¬ 
tainly  has  little  chance  to  pay  a  profit;  such 
birds  will  not  catch  up  after  they  are  housed. 
Better  sell  them  for  meat  and  take  your  lick¬ 
ing  on  them  now. 

Cull  ruggedly  at  housing  time;  keep  at  it 
all  year.  Under  present  conditions  your  profit 
depends  upon  obtaining  a  minimum  of  50  per 
cent  production;  your  real  profit  will  come 
when  production  is  between  60  per  cent  and 
70  per  cent,  or  better. 

Housing  Pullets 

When  you  first  house  your  pullets,  give 
them  some  special  attention  for  a  few  days. 
If  they  have  been  range  reared,  it  is  a  big 
change  for  them  to  be  restricted  to  a  laying 
house.  Waterers,  feeders,  nests  and  roosts  are 
all  new  and  the  birds  must  become  accustomed 
to  them  gradually.  Some  of  them  may  fail 
to  locate  the  water  or  feed,  and  extra  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  readily  find 
both.  Two  or  three  days  without  enough 
water  will  be  very  bad  for  your  fine  pullets. 
Weigh  each  one  as  you  house  them  and  dis¬ 
card  all  birds  not  up  to  a  proper  weight  for 
their  age  and  strain.  House  pullets  of  similar 
sexual  maturity  in  units  for  efficient  feeding 
and  management.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
pullets  are  housed  by  day  or  night,  so  long 
as  they  are  handled  carefully  in  the  process 
and  not  left  in  crowded  coops  too  long. 

Comfortable  housing  conditions  are  es¬ 
sential  to  good  results,  but  that  does  not  mean 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  expensive  hen 
houses.  “Comfortable  housing”  refers  to  the 
comfort  of  the  birds.  Provide  good  roosting 


especially  in  uninsulated  houses  built  up  0n 
posts  or  piers.  Cold  floors  usually  mean  wet 
litter  in  Winter.  Comfortable  hens  are  happy 
hens,  and  happy  hens  are  usually  laying  at  a 
high  rate.  Keep  them  talking  and  you  will 
get  plenty  of  eggs. 


Feeding  Program 


Feeding  programs  can  be  very  flexible.  If 
your  birds  have  been  raised  on  all-mash,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  keep  them  on  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  throughout  the  year.  However,  if  you 
plan  to  shift  to  a  mash  and  scratch  combin¬ 
ation,  it  should  be  started  before  the  birds 
get  into  production.  If  you  have  had  severe 
losses  from  cannibalism  and  plan  to  use  some 
anti-pick  guards,  it  would  be  better  to  install 
them  before  the  birds  start  to  lay.  If  you  use 
a  Debeaker,  debeak  the  birds  as  they  are 
housed.  Debeaking,  however,  does  not  seri¬ 
ously  affect  food  intake,  and  thus  can  be  used 
when  needed,  when  picking  occurs. 

Plan  to  use  artificial  lights,  fleshing  pellets, 
laying  pellets,  and  any  other  device  that  will 
increase  feed  consumption.  Keeping  an  ac¬ 
curate  daily  record  of  the  feed  used  by  each 
pen  will  make  it  possible  to  detect  any  decline 
in  feed  intake  so  that  supplementary  feeding 
can  start  before  the  birds  go  Into  a  slump. 
Such  a  detailed  record  of  feed  consumed,  as 
well  as  eggs  produced,  will  furnish  the  best 
guide  as  to  any  needed  changes  in  manage¬ 
ment  or  feeding  practice,  to  maintain  body 
weight  and  high  egg  production  throughout 
the  Winter. 

High  feed  intake  is  the  answer  to  high  lay¬ 
ing  records.  There  is  probably  no  one  best 
feeding  method.  Select  a  good  feed  and  feed¬ 
ing  system,  and  try  it  out  thoroughly.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  directions  for  feeding 
which  may  be  suggested,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  adjustments  de¬ 
pending  on  your  own  situation. 
You,  as  the  feeder,  have  the  final 
decision  to  make  depending  on  the 
birds  themselves,  housing  con¬ 
ditions,  weather  conditions,  and 
rate  of  lay.  As  birds  increase  in 
production,  their  feed  consumption 
must  also  increase,  or  their  pro¬ 
duction  is  sure  to  decline. 
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Fall  Fertilizing  of  Pastures 

SOIL  improvement  of  permanent  pastures 
and  the  rejuvenation  of  unproductive 
pasturelands  plus  proper  fertilization  always 
pay  off  well  in  the  milk  check.  This  is  borne 
out  by  research  and  by  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  farmers.  As  a  dollars  and  cents  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  achieved,  on  the  basis 
of  scientific  studies,  a  recent  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  test  shows 
that  the  proper  application  of  lime  and  fertil¬ 
izer  doubled  the  amount  of  grass  produced 
during  the  preceding  five  years  on  an  old 
permanent  pasture.  The  test  was  made  at  the 
Dairy  Experiment  Farm  at  Montrose,  Sus¬ 
quehanna  County,  along  the  New  York  State 
border.  Every  dollar  expended  in  liming  and 
fertilizing  this  pasture  of  about  seven  acres, 
resulted  in  the  production  of  approximately 
$3.00  worth  of  additional  milk. 

The  treated  pasture  was  limed  twice  with 
ground  limestone,  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  for  each  application,  and 
fertilized  three  times  at  the  rate 
of  320  pounds  of  20  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate,  plus  83  pounds  of  60 
per  cent  muriate  of  potash,  per 
acre.  The  lime  and  fertilizer  cost 
an  average  of  $5.00  per  year  per 
acre,  and  labor  and  equipment 
used  in  applying  them  cost  an 
additional  $2.28,  a  total  of  $7.28 
per  acre  per  year.  The  test  was  for 
the  period  of  1940-45.  The  aver¬ 
age  additional  milk  produced 
annually  per  acre  on  the  extra 
grass  grown,  as  a  result  of  this 
pasture  treatment,  weighed  1,041 
pounds  and  sold  for  a  total  of 
$32.10.  After  deducting  the  needed 
supplementary  feed  costs,  $21.16 
remained  as  income  from  the  $7.28 
investment  for  fertilizer.  The 
pastures  were  Fall  treated. 

That  unproductive  pastureland 
may  be  greatly  improved  if  torn 
up,  limed,  fertilized,  and  seeded 
to  more  productive  species  of 
grasses  and  legumes,  is  also  indi¬ 
cated  in  studies  conducted  jointly  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  and  the  U.  S.  Regional 
Pasture  Research  Laboratory  at  Montrose  and 
in  Bradford  and  other  counties  where  trials 
have  been  under  way  for  several  years.  Plots 
were  scarified  with  various  tools  including 
a  heavy  cutaway  disk,  field  cultivator,  disk 
plow,  moldboard  plow,  and  sweep  cultivator. 
Plots  which  were  shallow  moldboard  plowed 
yielded  less  forage  the  first  year  than  those 
which  were  disked,  with  later  results  about 
the  same. 

When  the  soil  has  been  improved,  as 
suggested,  bluegrass  and  white  clover  gener¬ 
ally  come  in  naturally  and  their  yield  and 
quality  are  also  greatly  increased.  Even  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot,  dry  Summer  months  when  blue- 
grass  and  white  clover  ordinarily  do  not  thrive 
much,  those  pastures  which  have  had  some 
soil  improvement  and  where  conditions  are 
not  too  droughty,  produce  fairly  satisfactorily. 


^°p:  Cotvs  in  the  dairy  herd  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  have 
demonstrated  through  their  effcient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  production  that  improved  pastures  are 
a  paying  proposition.  There  is  considerable 
Ladino  clover  in  this  pasture.  Right:  The  dairy 
herd  at  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture, 
Kingston,  keeps  in  good  condition  and  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  excellent  pasture  shown,  plus  a  small 
amount  of  grain  supplement  as  needed. 


then  later  reappear  from  seed  in  the  ground. 
Many  farmers  put  up  the  first  crop  as  grass 
silage,  as  this  helps  the  growth  of  the  Ladino. 
Early  removal  of  this  first  crop  of  orchard 
grass  has  been  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  holding  a  high  percentage 
of  Ladino  clover.  Occasionally  it  is  possible 
to  pasture  off  the  Ladino-orchard  grass  very 
early  in  the  Spring,  sometime  before  the 
bluegrass  is  ready.  The  cows  are  then  put  op 
bluegrass,  and  the  Ladino-orchard  grass  is 
allowed  to  come  on  and  make  a  crop  of  hay, 
then  pastured  later.  This  has  also  helped  very 
materially  to  hold  a  high  percentage  of  the 
Ladino.  A  half-acre  of  Ladino-orchard  grass 
mixture  per  animal  unit  is  generally  adequate 
with  this  system  of  management. 

Rotation-grazing  has  been  advocated  and 
generally  practiced  when  using  Ladino  and 
orchard  grass.  It  is  desirable  to  have  four  or 
five  areas,  each  of  which  can  be  quickly 
grazed  off,  and  the  cows  moved  on  to  another 
similar  sized  area.  Each  time  that 
the  cows  are  first  moved  to  a  new 
pasture,  their  milk  production 
usually  increases  and  thfen  gradu¬ 
ally  decreases.  Orchard  grass  re¬ 
quires  a  definite  system  of  man¬ 
agement,  but  no  other  grass  makes 
as  much  growth  during  the  hot, 
dry  months.  Under  conditions 
favorable  for  Ladino,  the  clover 
gets  ahead  of  the  orchard  grass 
after  the  first  crop  is  harvested. 
Producing  a  crop  of  pure  Ladino 
clover  is  very  undesirable;  it  is 
unpalatable,  too  laxative,  and  may 
cause  bloat.  This  tendency  to  a 
pure  Ladino  stand  frequently 
happens  where  timothy  or  brome 
grass  are  sown  with  Ladino  in¬ 
stead  of  orchard  grass. 

Ladino  clover  requires  fairly  good 
fertility.  The  usual  recommen¬ 
dation  is  for  a  liberal  application 
of  superphosphate  and  potash  at 
fairly  frequent  intervals.  Some 
farmers  apply  manure  one  Fall, 
and  phosphate  and  potash  the 
next.  Too  much  manure,  such  as  over  eight 
tons  annually  per  acre,  is  likely  to  result  in 
orchard  grass  competing  too  seriously  with  the 
Ladino  clover.  Orchard  grass  can  be  adapted 
to  almost  any  soil  condition  except  poor  drain¬ 
age.  On  many  northern  Pennsylvania'  farms 
it  is  now  a  common  practice  to  add  about  a 
half  pound  of  Ladino  clover  to  the  usual 
timothy-clover  mixture.  After  the  first  year 
of  mowing  when  the  alsike  and  red  clover 
disappear,  a  mixture  of  Ladino  and  timothy 
generally  remains.  This  makes  an  excellent 
first  cutting  of  mixed  hay  and  very  good 
pasture,  or  perhaps  a  light  second  cutting  of 
hay  for  late  Summer.  Ladino  also  makes'  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  for  hogs  and  poultry. 

However,  bluegrass  and  white  clover  still 
have  an  important  place  in  the  pasture  sys¬ 
tem,  and  can  be  made  to  produce  high 
amounts  of  feed  with  little  highly  specialized 
management.  On  the  average  farm  the  ideal 
arrangement  seems  to  be  a  combination  of 
bluegrass  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  supple¬ 
mentary  pasture.  Most  Ladino  and  orchard 
grass  seedings  are  made  in  the  usual  manner — • 
with  oats  or  on  wheat  in  the  Spring.  Orchard 
grass  can  be  seeded  easily  with  oats  or 
mixed  with  the  fertilizer.  Clipping  the  pasture 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  get  ahead  of  the  cattle 
will  keep  down  the  weeds  and  make  a  clean 
sod  of  fresh,  palatable  grass. 

Some  potato  farmers  have  found  that  suit¬ 
able  mixtures  of  orchard 
grass,  Ladino  and  the 
other  clovers  are  excel¬ 
lent  in  a  short  rotation  to 
add  organic  matter  to  the 
soil.  They  will  produce  a 
luxuriant  growth  which 
can  be  plowed  under.  For 
best  results,  such  seedings 
should  be  allowed  td 
grow  for  two  years  after 
sowing.  A  crop  of  hay 
may  then  be  harvested 
or  perhaps  a  crop  of  seed. 
Ladino  seed  will  not  set 
well  unless  the  weather 
is  dry.  N.  M.  Eberly 


After  the  farmer  has  improved  his  permanent 
pastures,  the  next  thing  to  determine  is  when 
best  to  turn  out  the  cows.  It  has  been  found 
that  this  should  be  perhaps  two  weeks  earlier 
than  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing;  other¬ 
wise  the  grass  may  get  away  from  the  cows. 
It  is  not  utilized  when  at  its  best  and  much 
of  it  is  wasted.  Improvement  of  permanent 
pasture  lengthens  the  pasture  season  at  both 
ends  and  gives  more  adequate  pasture  even 
in  midsummer.  Very  few  farmers  have  come 
anywhere  near  realizing  the  possibilities  for 
production  of  bluegrass  and  white  clover.  The 
difficulty  with  all  bluegrass  and  white  clover 
pasture  is  that  farmers  are  likely  to  have  more 
grass  than  they  can  use  in  the  early  Summer, 
but  not  enough  later.  With  really  good  pasture 
one-half  to  one  acre  per  animal  unit  is  enough 
during  May  and  June.  If  the  acreage  is  greater, 
the  cattle  will  not  properly  utilize  the  grass. 
Milk  cows  will  not  eat  matured  blue¬ 
grass  as  do  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 


A  heavy  cutaway  disk,  such  as  this  weighted  bush  and  bog  harrow,  is  a 
good  implement  to  use  in  tearing  uv  old  sod  in  preparation  for  reseeding  a 
permanent  pasture.  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  found  that  it  pays  to 

properly  fertilize  pastures. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  seems  to  lie 
in  some  form  of  supplementary  pasture  from 
which  a  crop  of  hay  or  of  grass  silage  can  be 
harvested  in  early  Summer,  when  it  is  not 
needed  for  pasture,  and  which  will  later  pro¬ 
duce  a  maximum  of  good  grazing  during  July 
and  August.  Many  Pennsylvania  dairymen 
have  adopted  this  supplementary  pasture  idea, 
and  are  using  it  with  great  satisfaction  and 
profit.  The  most  satisfactory  combination  for 
this  purpose  is  a  mixture  of  orchard  grass 
and  Ladino  clover.  Where  alfalfa  does  well, 
it  is  usually  added  to  the  mixture,  but  often 
does  not  survive  long  for  grazing:  Some  other 
grasses,  such  as  timothy  and  the  clovers,  (al¬ 
sike  and  red  clover)  may  be  added,  but  the 
backbone  of  the  proposition  is  one  pound  of 
Ladino  clover  and  three  to  five  pounds  of 
orchard  grass.  In  most  sections  of  the  North¬ 
east  it  is  best  to  seed  pastures  in  the  Spring. 

Too  much  orchard  grass  almost  invariably 

will  crowd  out  the 
Ladino  clover,  which  is 
an  essential  part  of 
the  mixture,  but  with 
proper  management 
and  fertility,  Ladino 
and  orchard  grass 
often  last  for  many 
years.  Sometimes  the 
Ladino  will  disappear 
temporarily,  and  may 
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GIRTON  STANCHION  STALLS 


GIRTON  COMFORT  STALL 

Close  by  is  our  big  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant...  ready  to  serve  you 
with  high  quality  barn  equipment 
—  well  designed  and  well  made. 

See  Your  Girton  Dealer 

Write  For  Hi*  Name 

★  Stalls  -  Pens  ★  Feed  Trucks 

★  Stanchions  ★  Barn  Trucks 

★  Comfort  Stalls  ★  Milk  Stools 

★  Water  Bowls  *★  Wash  Tanks 

★  Milking  Parlor  Equipment 

★  Electric  Water  Heaters 


GIRTON  ALL-PURPOSE  BARN  TRUCK 

Makes  barn  work  easy,  use  with  litter  tub, 
platform,  platform  with  scale  beam  or  feed 
body. 


GIRTON  FEED  TRUCK 

Available  either  as  a  complete  truck  or  as  a 
FEED  BODY  for  use  with  Barn  truck  shown 
on  left 


GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Bg.'mi-  *7eAiecL  Cquipsttetti  tycvi  *JUe.  Modest 


- * - 1 

Everbearing  Raspberries 

We  guarantee  you’ll  pick  these 

RASPBERRIES  IN  JUNE 

STERN’S  takes  the  risk 'out  of  Fall  planting!  Plant  these  hardy,  northern-grown 
bushes  NOW.  They’re  guaranteed  to  bear  delicious  fruit  by  June  —  or  your 
money  back! 

These  are  hardy,  heavily-rooted  plants — selected  bushes,  transplanted,  2  years  old. 

INDIAN  SUMMER  EVERBEARING  RED 

Wonderful  for  home  use!  These  big  crimson  berries  make  mouth-watering  pies, 
shortcakes,  jams,  juice.  Finest  quality  and  flavor.  Guaranteed  to  bear  this  coming 
Summer.  They’ll  ripen  earliest  and  will  continue  to  bear  into  October. 

per  10  per  25  per  100 

Strong  plants,  2  years,  transplanted. .  .$3.00  $7.00  $25.00 

UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE!  SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 

Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery 

4 

STERN’S,  of  Geneva,  guarantees  these  plants  unconditionally  for  one  full  year. 

If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  these  quality  products,  your  pur¬ 
chase  price  will  be  refunded  promptly.  You  need  NOT  return  the  plants. 

Send  Cash  or  order  C.O.D.  Add  5%  if  you  want  us  to  prepay  postage 

X  STERN  S  NURSERIES  1 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

\ _ 1 _ _ _ J 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 


The  Rural  New-Yokkeb  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  jou  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street  s— :  New  York  City 


DDT  for  Peach  Borers 

I  had  some  borers  in  my  peach 
trees.  I  applied  some  DDT,  after 
reaming  out  the  hole  with  a  wire, 
then  covered  the  powder  with  a  cloth, 
which  I  tied  around  the  trunk.  In  one 
instance  I  found  the  borer  at  the  base 
of  the  tree;  in  another  instance,  the 
gum  stopped,  and  all  signs  of  the 
work  of  the  borers  ceased. 

Also,  I  find  that  DDT  has  stopped, 
almost  entirely,  the  work  of  Oriental 
fruit  moths,  which  attack  the  termin¬ 
als  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  peach 
trees.  J.  J.  s. 

Ohio 

Your  successful  application  of 
DDT  powder  for  the  control  of  peach 
tree  borers  is  most  interesting.  Most 
experiments  to  date  with  DDT  in 
spray  or  dust  form  have  been  to  kill . 
the  newly  hatched  larvae  of  the 
peach  tree  borer  and  for  this  purpose 
it  has  given  excellent  results.  We 
have  not  attempted  to  control  the 
peach  tree  borer  by  this  method  after 
it  has  become  well  established  in  the 
trunk.  The  peach  tree  borer  beetle 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  bark  and  the 
tiny  larvae  can  be  easily  killed  with 
DDT  before  they  make  their  way  in¬ 
to  the  bark.  H.  A.  r. 


Potato  Quarantine  Upheld 

The  New  York  Supreme  Court  in 
Troy  has  ruled  that  the  golden  nema¬ 
tode  quarantine  on  Nassau  County 
potato  acreage  is  valid  and  consti¬ 
tutional.  Because  of  an  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  regulations,  the  State 
Agriculture  Department  brought  in¬ 
junction  proceedings  against  Joseph 
and  Alfred  Walsh,  Bethpage  (L.  I.) 
potato  growers.  Justice  William  H. 
Murray  granted  the  injunction  on  the 
ground  that  the  4,500-acre  quarantine 
was  “a  health  and  conservation  law 
designed  to  promote  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greater  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  not  only  of  the  State  of 
New  York  but  the  nation  as  well.” 

Three  days  after  the  Court  de¬ 
cision,  the  Albany  authorities  added 
another  35  square  miles  to  the  origin¬ 
ally  quarantined  area  of  80  square 
miles.  Embargoes  have  already  been 
placed  on  the  importation  of  Nassau 
County  potatoes  by  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 


Shavings  as  Fertilizer 

What  about  using  horse  manure  as 
fertilizer  where  shavings  are  used  for 
bedding?  What  effect  would  it  have 
on  land  and  what  should  we  mix 
with  it,  if  anything  is  necessary? 

Connecticut  J.  c.  R. 

Shavings  that  are  being  used  for 
bedding  are  quite  all  right  to  use  as 
fertilizer,  if  used  on  land  that  has 
been  adequately  limed.  When  used 
with  either  horse  or  cow  manure,  they 
should  be  supplemented  with  super¬ 
phosphate  and  also  some  quickly 
available  nitrogen  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  amounts  needed  will  vary 
with  the  crops  grown.  About  five 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  1,000 
square  feet  of  land  and  20  pounds 
of  superphosphate  would  be  adequate 
for  most  crops. 


Book  Note 

Dahlias:  What  is  Known  About 
Them — By  Morgan  T.  Riley.  Whether 
you  merely  want  good  dahlias  in 
your  garden,  or  whether  you  grow 
them  professionally,  this  valuable 
•book  tells  in  simple  style  what  is 
known  about  this  essentially  Ameri¬ 
can  plant,  popular  for  its  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  bloom,  color,  decorative  uses 
and  climatic  range.  The  author,  who 
has  long  made  a  study  of  the  dahlia, 
sets  forth  in  step  by  step  detail  those 
growing  methods  found  successful. 
Included  is  a  concise  chart  of  three 
basic  culture  records,  September  to 
September,  used  by  the  modern  au¬ 
thorities,  Tooker,  Swoboda  and 
O’Keefe.  Ways  to  combat  the  disease 
and  insects  that  attack  the  dahlia  are 
clearly  discussed;  also  the  digging 
and  storing  of  the  roots,  how  to 
choose  dahlias  for  best  results  locally, 
the  plant’s  reproduction  and  chemis¬ 
try,  its  seed  and  seedlings,  plus  a 
classification  of  many  of  the  2,000 
named  varieties.  Especially  readable 
is  the  opening  chapter:  22  illustra¬ 
tions  tell  the  dahlia’s  history  from  the 
1500’s  in  Mexico,  its  native  home 
where  it  still  grows  wild  profusely, 
on  to  1789  when  V.  Cervantes  sent 
from  Mexico  to  Madrid  the  first  seed, 
calling  it  Dahlia  pinnata  in  honor  of 
D.  Andreas  Dahl,  Swiss  botanist,  and 
ending  with  the  1946  Semi-Cactus. 
Likewise  pictured  is  “the  largest 
dahlia  ever  grown,”  Murphy’s  Master¬ 
piece,  which  measured  1714  inches 
across  the  bloom.  p.  s. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $2.50  (New  York  City 
residents  add  five  cents  sales  tax.)  * 


UNUSED  .  .  .  RECONDITIONED 
FARM  REFRIGERATORS 


Manufactured  by 
Seeger  Refrigerator 
,  Co.,  complete  with 

com  pressor, shelves, 

hooks,  etc. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

60  Cu.  Ft.  Body  dimensions 

6'-10"  width 

2'-  5"  depth 

6'-  0"  height,  inch  legs 

Finish 

Pore,  white  Ext.  Front 

Pore,  white  interior 

Enam.  white  sides  &  back 

Panel  type  coil 

blower 

%  HP  110  volt.  Condensing  unit  % 
60  cy.  — 1  phase  60 

_  PRICE:  (Zz  List)  $475.00 

F.  O.  B.  Long  Island  City, 


80  Cu.  Ft. 

6'-10V 
3'-  3" 
6'-  0" 

Pore,  white 
Pore,  white 
Enam.  white 
Panel  type 
blower 

HP  llo  volt, 
cy.  — 1  phase 

Each, 

N.  Y. 

CONSOLIDATED  CONDITIONING  C0RP 

26  West  47th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  y! 


GOV’T  SURPLUS 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE 

JACKETS 

|lFSFE,NC^SWERW,THELARSET,QiEi1  i^TS 
MOVABLE  WOOL  LINER  «Pll.9o  ea. 
EISENHOWER  JACKETS  ■* /* 

(as  above  with  Fur  Collar  i<+.»o  ea. 
B/15  Air  Corps  Jackets,  Mouton  Collar 
Zipper  Front,  Pile  iq  qq  _  ’ 

Lined  .  Iw.jJ©  03. 

PANTS 

Kersey;  All  Wool,  Olive  e  qq  __ 

Drab,  Sizes:  30-36  .  0.570  ©3. 

Navy  Foul  Weather  Pants,  Flannel  Lined, 

feS .z.'pper  3.98  ea. 

BATHROBES 

Maroon  and  Blue  Cord-  g  98  ©3 

WAC  SLACKS 


Olive  Drab,  Twill  .  Z.49  C3a 

COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

No  C.O.p.’s  Send  Check  or  M.O.  With  Order 
10  Day  Money  Back  Guarantee 

S.  M.  D.  COMPANY 

Dept.  7A,  591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  12,  N.  Y. 


POST  HOLE  DIGGER 
For  Ford  Ferguson 


Digs  holes  36"  deep  in  a  matter  of 
seconds.  Installed  In  a  few  minutes.  We 
furnish  all  driving 
mounting  parts.  One 
man  can  install  and 
operate.  Weighs  190 
lbs. ;  easy  to  handle. 
Built  of  finest  steel. 
Can  make  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Same 
low  0-PA  price. 
Write  or  wire  for 
price  and  specifi¬ 
cations. 


Triad  Tractor  & 


P.  0.  BOX  90,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHWEST  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  MFRS., 
LOS  ANGELES  I,  CALIF. 


—  AN  81  YEAR  OLD  RELIABLE  COMPANY  — 

HAS  AN  OPENING'  FOR  A  MAN  TO  SERVE 
IN  A  SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  CAPACITY.  Thorough 
field  training  by  competent  management.  AGE  NO 
BARRIER,  CAR  NECESSARY.  COMPENSATION 
BASED  ON  SALES  PERCENTAGE  WITH  IMME¬ 
DIATE  EARNINGS.  THIS  BUSINESS  BUILT 
ON  REPEAT  ORDERS.  BOX  5734, 

CARE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


-  AGENTS  WANTED!  - - 

[citing  Free  Details,  shows  ■'How’’  you  can  make 
g  profits  with  our  fast-selling  new  line!  Lace 
astic  Tablecloths,  Aprons,  Personalized,  Cotton 
How  Cases,  many  other  novel,  sales-appealing  items! 
ish  postal  for  Big  Discount  Price  List,  "Special 

>>  lli.i.rv  l  DflVAl  TV 


ARMY  HORSE  BLANKETS  (stable),  reconditioned, 
$1.50  to  $3.00.  Army  Harness,  new,  $50  a  team. 
Army  Harness,  used,  $22.50  a  single  set.  Army 
McClellan  saddles,  used,  $8  to  $10  each.  Army  Gun 
Boots,  leather,  $1.25.  Army  Saddle  Bags,  leather, 
$2.25  each.  Army  Gauntlets,  single,  $2;  double,  $4. 

Also  wool  blankets  and  clothes  reasonable. 
PAUL  TAVETIAN,  62  E.  Broadway,  New  York,  2,  N.Y. 


$50  CASH  FOR  SELLING  100  ASSORTMENTS 

Of  21  Christmas  Cards  at  $1.00.  Complete  line.  Free 
samples  50'  for  $1.00  cards.  Special  offers.  Write  today. 

HEDENKAMP 

343  Broadway,  Dept.  S-32,  New  York  13,  New  York 

FORD  TRACTOR  OWNERS  PREFER  THE  ADJUST? 

ABLE  ANGLE  DOZER  for  filling  ditches,  grading, 
etc.  Fully  hydraulic.  Also  available  -  for  Farmall  and 
Case.  Electric  Motors  —  2  H.  P.  $115.00;  3  H.  P- 
$152.00 

HAMILTON  EQUIPMENT,  Inc.  Ephrata,  Penna. 


RASPBERRIES:  State-inspected.  Newburgh,  Milton, 
Indian  Summer.  H.  W.  Moore,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiimmiiimmiiiiiimtmmmimiiMic 


THE  GLADIOLUS 

By  Forman  T.  McLean 

A  new  book  for  the  home  gardener. 

It  gives  essential  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture,  care,  hybridization,  and  current  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  gladiolus;  with  chapters  on 
its  history  and  development,  the  use  of 
the  gladiolus  for  decoration  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  on  the  table. 

OC  New  York  City  residents 

•  «  IvC  f  add  2 %  for  Sales  Tax. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Big,  firm,  luscious  RASPBERRIES.  Famed 
Maloney  Supervision  means  heavy  bearing 
bushes.  Fall  is  ideal  planting  time  —  write 
today  for  your  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of 
BERRIES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
trees,  SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS  and 
BULBS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

39  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  635?  YEAR 


•••KELLY’S*** 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE 
TREES,  BULBS  &  SHRUBS 

Choice,  sturdy,  upland  grown  stock 
that  will  make  rapid  growth  and  bear 
plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT  TREES, 
RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES,  SHADE 
TREES,  BULBS  '  and  SHRUBS  are 
noted  for  their  vigor. 

Write  for  FREE  Fall  1947  Catalog  in 
color.  Free  Planting  Guide  with  each 
order.  We  GUARANTEE  SATIS¬ 
FACTION. 

Our  67th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

30  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NORWAY  $ 
SPRUCE 

25  FOR  $2  POSTPAID 

Now,  an  amazing  bargain  in  beautiful  living  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce  Trees!  10  for  only  $1 — 25  for  $2 
postpaid!  All  4-yrs.  old,  once  transplanted,  5"  to 
10"  tall.  Hardy,  fast  growers.  Foliage  beautiful 
green  shades.  Perfect  for  decorating  or  marking 
Jot  lines.  Another  bargain:  —  40  Evergreens  $3 
prepaid:  all  4-yr.  transplanted,  3"  to  10"  tali. 
Ten  each  American  Arborvitae,  Red  Pine,  Red 
Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all  40  for  $3  (west  of 
Miss.  River  add  25c).  Prompt  shipment  for  Fall 
planting.  Free  illustrated  price  list  of  small 
Evergreen  Trees.  ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED 
TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  R-817  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.35  ea.,  $15.50  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


•  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  • 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
One,  two,  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 
HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


REI)  RASPBERRY— Certified  Plants  30,000  Indian 
Summer,  few  1000  Taylor  and  Latham.  Write  for 
price,  stating  Quanity  desired. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  —  NEWBURG  AND  LATHAM  RED 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS  $40.00-1000  F.  O.  B. 
JOHN  R.  TODD,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 


RED  RASPBERRIES — Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian 
Summer.  $6.00-100.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


SfrawWrv  Plante  BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 
OiraWDerry  nanis  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


KELLY’S  HIGH  YIELDING  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

$5.00  to  $10.00  bushel.  15  numbers.  37  years  experience 
producing  high  yielding  seed  com.  Dried  and  pro¬ 
cessed  in  largest  seed  com  plant  in  world.  Agents 
Wanted.  Good  proposition.  20%  and  no  money  in¬ 
vested.  Also  want  a  good  man  to  establish  agencies 
and  for  general  seed  work. 

Send  for  new  corn  and  oat  catalogue. 

KELLY  SEED  CO.  Peoria,  III.  —  San  Jose,  III. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

AH  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phi  la.  6,  Pa. 


To  Control  Apple  Scab 

I  am  sending  you  some  leaves  from 
one  of  my  Delicious  apple  trees.  Just 
before  the  trees  blossomed,  we 
sprayed  with  miscible  oil  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  they  blossomed  we 
sprayed  with  the  following  mixture — 
lime  sulfur,  manganese  sulphate, 
skimmilk, arsenate  of  lead,  and  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
The  trees  were  veritable  bouquets 
of  blossoms,  but  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
appeared,  the  leaves  spotted  like  the 
enclosed.  The  apples  are  small, 
scabby  and  badly  formed.  What  did 
we  do  that  was  wrong  or  what  did 
we  neglect  to  do?  Can  the  trees  be 
taken  care  of  so  that  this  will  not 
again  occur  or  is  the  damage  irre¬ 
parable?  Our  climate  is  rather  damp 
since  our  property  is  along  a  river 
bank  and  across  the  river  is  a  large 
bluff.  Does  the  climate  have  any 
effect  since  our  neighbors’  trees  are 
likewise  affected?  mrs.  a.  h. 

Pennsylvania 

You  mention  using  a  miscible  oil 
spray  just  before  the  apple  trees 
blossomed.  The  miscible  oil  should 
have  been  applied  before  the  buds 
opened  or  while  the  trees  were  still 
dormant.  You  also  mention  a  spray 
immediately  after  bloom.  Apparently 
therefore,  you  did  not  apply  any 
fungicide  such  as  a  form  of  sulfur 
until  after  bloom.  If  this  was  the 
case,  certainly  apple  scab  and  other 
fungus  diseases  had  a  real  oppor- 
tunity  to  become  established  early  in 
the  season.  For  instance,  most  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  growers  sprayed  12  and 
14  times  to  control  apple  scab  this 
year.  The  leaf  which  you  sent  in 
shows  definite  signs  of  apple  scab  in¬ 
fection. 

Since  you  mention  that  your 
property  is  located  along  the  river, 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  control  apple  scab  and 
other  fungus  diseases  than  it  would 
^be  if  you  were  on  good  high  ground 
with  good  air  drainage. 

Your  next  year’s  spray  program 
should  include  a  wettable  sulfur  at 
the  strength  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer  and  arsenate  of  lead, 
three  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water, 
as  a  spray  applied  every  week  or  10 
days  starting  as  soon  as  the  green 
leaves  show  and  continuing  through 
the  month  of  June.  h.  a.  r. 


Can  you  tell  me  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  prevent  blight  on  young  fruit 
trees?  It  is  discouraging  to  plant  an 
orchard  and  see  all  the  leaves  die. 

Schenectady  County,  N.  Y.  g.  r.  f. 

Although  you  refer  to  “blight”  on 
young  fruit  trees,  it  is  more  probable 
that  apple  scab  and  some  other 
fungus  diseases  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  your  trouble  this  year.  In 
fact,  we  have  had  two  seasons  that 
have  been  very  serious  apple  scab 
seasons  and  orchards  that  have  been 
generally  well  sprayed  have  been 
affected  by  this  disease.  Apple  scab 
shows  as  spots  on  the  leaves  and  in 
serious  cases  the  leaves  turn  yellow 
and  drop  to  the  ground. 

Next  year  you  should  use  a  wet- 
table  sulfur  at  the  strength  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturer  and 
arsenate  of  lead  on  all  fruits  but 
peaches,  using  1%  cups  of  arsenate 
of  lead  to  each  10  gallons  of  spray. 
Do  not  spray  any  fruit  trees  while 
they  are  in  bloom  because  it  will 
injure  bees.  The  first  spray  should 
be  applied  as  soon  as  any  green 
leaves  show  and  applications  should 
be  made  every  week  or  10  days  until 
late  June. 

You  may  be  concerned  about  fire 
blight.  This  shows  as  injury  to  the 
tips  of  the  branches  causing  the 
leaves  to  turn  black,  droop,  and  hang 
on.  This  disease  can  best  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  cutting  off  all  diseased 
parts  and  burning  them.  Fire  blight, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  your 
main  problem.  h.  a.  r. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTI 

f°r  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav 
WRtrr.,Atisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTO 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  I0W, 


BLOfK  M  A  If  PR  Make  your  own  cement  or  cinder 
(n„„L .  i'i*»I*’LI\biocks  with  our  simple,  efficient 
Rfii  Dlnfrice  only  $89.95.  Write  for  free  folder. 
RED  bird  CO.,  INC.,  Box  6  T,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Change  of  Address: 

f  The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
norwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
tht  mcorrect|y  addressed.  We  request 


.  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 

ariHance‘  ln  any  re9uest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
ame-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
l?s0ue.  Of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
ne  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
ann?  ,0.cate  your  subscription  quickly 
a  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $4.50 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruits, 

M.  G.  Kains .  3.50 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  2.92 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  2.50 

The  Pear  and  its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  1.50 


The  Cherry  and  its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardner .  1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


WISCONSIN  HYBRIDS 

OFFICIALLY  FIELD  INSPECTED 
SAMPLED,  TESTED  AND  SEALED 


"Pltutt  “*7b  *7 bit  0fc.eeft&' 


There  are  extra  corn  profits  in  hardy 
Wisconsin  Hybrids — a  range  of  maturities 
especially  bred  for  your  fields.  Besides 
giving  you  higher  yields,  they  assure  you 
of  fine  grain,  improved  silage.  Send  for 
folder  "Here's  Corn  That  Keeps" — it's  free. 


WISCONSIN  CERTIFIED  SEED  PRODUCERS 

AGRONOMY  BUILDING  MADISON,  WISCONSIN 


BIGGER  YIELDS  OF 


w 


BARLEY  -  RYE  -  TIMOTHY 

To  make  your  fields  show  a  profit  you 
must  get  good  yields.  Why  take  chances 
with  cheap,  poor  grade  seed  when  Hoffman 
heavy-yield  types  help  you  get  “more” 
from  every  acre. 

Write_  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  and  latest  prices  on  Hoffman 
Seed  Wheat,  Barley,  Timothy,  other  Fall 
Seeds. 


* Hoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

^  **  Box  39F  •  Landisville  •  Penna. 


• 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 

quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’ ' 

See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

- - - — - = 1 

U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting  ..  .  NOW 


Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Art  Color  Pages  .  . .  FREE 


We  stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new  Fruit 
Tree  Collections  to  encourage  Prompt  Planting 

Specials  in  Roses  and  Shrubs 


Apple 

(Trademark) 


varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  wait¬ 
ing — now  ready  to  help  National  Health:  _.  £ 
Bred  and  Selected  to  bear  younger.  — 

Introduced  by  the  wizards  of  horti-  Y  * 

culture,  Burbank  and  Stark.  Lus- 
.  cious  fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra 
flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and 
hardiness  so  they  thrive  and  bear  al  most  anywhere  farm  crops  grow. 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System 
of  grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to  as¬ 
sure  you  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

GLORIOUS  BOqK  OF  CHAMPION  FRUITS  (FREE  while 
they  last)  shows  miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  color  photos. 

Experts' Choice"  Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  20%  off — we  stand 
Vi  of  cost  to  encourage  prompt  planting  needed  to  overcome 
shortage.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL  COUPON  today, 


STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  BoxBB57,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


SPARE-TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

— Big  money  weekly.  Al.  Hellrung  made  exceptional 
earnings,  $201.80  in  month  spare  time.  Biggest 
chance  in  years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don’t  miss  chance.  Mail  Coupon  NOW. 


s 


RNY 


9-20-47 


STARK 


Nurseries  &  Orchards 
BB67Louislana.MO. 
Please  send  1947 
Book  of  Champion 
Fruits. 

□  Check  here  for  special  10- 
proposition. 

Check  here  for  special  over  20- 
tree  proposition. 


Name 


.fV 

SL  or  R.F.D. 


Check  here  If  interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  (or  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees 
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CORN  BELT-WIDE 


SEED  SERVICE 


SEED 

increases 


finn*: 


©v©» 


SECURITY 
IN  SEED  SUPPLY 


Producing  DeKalb  seed  over  wide¬ 
spread  areas  (see  map),  reduces 
v  the  risk  of  a  total  crop  loss, 

and  helps  assure  a  con-  > 
^  -V.  slant  seed  supply. 


Fit  Most  Any 
nil  or  Climate 


64  Varieties  to 
Type  of  S 


PROVED  64  vaneues  to  ftt 

yklds-its  ability  to  produc. 

year  after  year. 


>  cort'v>  •  \ 

aea\efs  „vpei:v  \ 

Pr‘rC  vt’ttb  -yviey  at  ,0\ve 

Hr  Aealet  'S  V\bots’  \o<ia^' 


Scuti  jbvi’ot* 
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The  DeKalb  organization  is 
one  of  service — closely  coor¬ 
dinated  to  supply  farmers  with 
the  kind  of  seed  they  want— 
when  they  want  it.  DeKalb 
makes  Seed  Corn  its  business, 
and  every  operation,  from  the 
development  of  its  own  in- 
breds  to  the  delivery  of  its 
finished  seed,  is  under  the 
strict  control  of  DeKalb. 
That’s  just  another  one  of  the 
many  good  reasons  why  De¬ 
Kalb  can  proudly  and  truth¬ 
fully  say,  “More  Farmers 
Plant  DeKalb  Than  Any 
Other  Hybrid  Corn.” 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DeKalb,  Illinois 

Commercial  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Hybrid  Seed  Corn 


The  Canary 

The  canary  is  prized  as  a  house¬ 
hold  pet  and  there  are  thousands  of 
these  birds  in  cages  that  sing  sweet 
songs  of  contentment.  The  canary  gets 
its  name  from  its  original  home,  the 
Canary  Islands,  off  Northwest  Africa. 
In  the  early  1600’s  a  vessel  visited 
these  Islands  and  loaded  a  cargo  of 
little  yellow  and  green  birds.  Later, 
as  the  vessel  sailed  away,  it  found¬ 
ered  in  the  Mediterranean;  the  birds 
made  their  escape  and  flew  to  the 
island  of  Elba.  Gradually  many  of 
them  were  captured  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  prized  them  for  their 
graceful  bodies  and  sweet  voices. 
These  birds  were  soon  desired  by 
many  people  of  Europe  and  thus  be¬ 
came  very  plentiful.  After  the  canary 
became  established  in  Europe,  it  was 
sent  to  this  country.  Today  bird 
breeders  in  many  lands  send  young 
birds  to  the  United  States.  They 
come  from  Spain,  Peru  and  Holland. 

The  original  color  of  the  canary 
was  olive  green,  black  and  yellow, 
but  down  through  the  years  breeders 
have  produced  birds  of  numerous 
types  and  shades,  from  all  yellow  to 
yarious  markings,  such  as  the  lizard 


canary.  Regardless  of  the  way  these 
birds  are  bred,  the  original  green 
will  mark  a  bird  when  two  light 
birds  are  mated.  Some  people  say  it 
is  wrong  to  cage  birds  but  with  the 
canary  it  is  different.  For  centuries 
the  cage  has  been  this  bird’s  home 
and  if  given  its  freedom,  it  will  die, 
as  it  is  unable  to  compete  with  its 
wild  relations.  Generations  of  cana¬ 
ries  have  thus  become  dependent 
upon  human  care  in  many  lands.  The 
one  fault  we  find  with  cages  is  that 
sometimes  they  are  not  large  enough. 
A  healthy  bird  must  have  room  to 
spread  its  wings  without  brushing 
the  sides  of  the  cage.  Also,  have  you 
ever  taken  into  consideration  that  a 
caged  bird  is  perched  night  and  day 
as  long  at  it  lives?  Therefore,  you 
should  give  thought  to  the  bird’s 
perches.  They  should  be  of  hard  wood 
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and  very  small  in  size  to  fit  its  feet 
Their  perches  should  be  kept  rou«h 
and  clean  at  all  times,  using  a  piece 
of  coarse  sandjpaper  for  roughening 
Many  people  who  have  caged  birds 
take  out  the  perches  and  scrub  them 
with  soapy  water.  This  is  wrong  as 
only  the  ends  of  the  perches  should 
be  cleaned  by  dipping  them  in  verv 
hot  water.  This  method  helps  to 
keep  the  perches  free  from  lice.  Wet 
perches  soon  become  watersoaked 
which  will  cause  the  bird  to  get 
scaley  feet  and  make  it  unhealthy 
Many  ailing  birds  are  affected  with 
mites.  How  a  canary  gets  them  is 
unknown,  though  a  bird  in  its  cage 
hung  on  the  porch  in  Summertime 
could  get  mites  from  wild  birds 
which  fly  nearby.  Mites  can  also  be 
carried  by  the  Summer  breezes.  You 
should  have  two  cages  for  your  pet 
canary  so  that  one  of  them  may  be 
disinfected  periodically.  The  disin¬ 
fecting  of  the  cage  should  be  done 
at  least  once  every  two  months  in 
Winter,  once  a  month  in  Summer 
It  is  not  good  to  feed  canaries 
lettuce  leaves.  Lettuce  is  not  a 
healthy  diet  for  caged  birds.  If  you 
want  to  feed  your  bird  fresh  ma¬ 
terial,  a  small  piece  of  sweet  apple 
three  times  a  week  is  best.  Water 
of  course,  is  the  most  important 
thing  for  a  caged  bird;  it  should  be 
cool  and  changed  at  least  twice  a  day. 
If  your  bird  refuses  to  take  a  bath' 
be  sure  to  look  at  its  feet.  If  they 
are  sore  and  have  scales,  the  bird 
will  not  bathe.  By  cleaning  them  and 
applying  a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil, 
this  condition  will  often  clear  up. 
Another  bad  practice  is  to  hang  the 
bird  cage  in  front  of  glass  windows 
in  Summer.  The  feathers  on  the  bird’s 
body  absorb  the  heat  through  the 
glass  which  makes  the  bird  very  un¬ 
comfortable.  A  caged  bird  should 
have  lots  of  direct  sunshine  and  also 
some  shade,  but  by  all  means  must 
be  kept  out  of  drafts. 

Do  not  keep  your  bird  in  an  over- 
neated  room  or  hang  its  cage  over  a 
register  in  Winter  as  this  will  cause 
it  to  become  sickly.  Many  canaries 
will  not  eat  rape  seed,  so  see  to  it 
that  the  feed  you  buy  has  a  little 
hemp  and  thistle  seed  in  it.  Due  to 
the  bird’s  lack  of  exercise,  it  should 
be  given  a  conditioning  diet  of  some 
kind  about  three  times  a  week. 
There  are  several  good  kinds  which 
are  sold  by  reliable  pet  shops.  Do 
not  feed  your  bird  hard  boiled  eggs 
except  in  mating  time.  Please  re¬ 
member,  if  your  bird  is  just  new  in 
the  household,  do  not  approach  its 
cage  at  once,  but  call  to  the  bird  in 
a  soft  voice  and  move  slowly  towards 
it.  In  this  way  you  will  win  the 
bird’s  confidence,  and  not  endanger 
its  life  by  its  frightened  flutters 
against  the  cage’s  walls.  o.  p.  f. 


Peaches  in  Connecticut 

Peaches  have  been  grown  in 
Connecticut  from  colonial  times;  al¬ 
though  commercially  the  industry  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs.  In  1840 
peaches  were  as  common  as ’apples 
and  were  fed  to  hogs,  then  there  was 
a  dropping  off  until  about  1880  and 
a  big  boom  in  the  1890’s,  and  a  grad¬ 
ual  falling  off  ip  tree  population  ever 
since,  until  now  it  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  Commercial  peach  growing  in 
Connecticut  really  got  its  impetus 
through  the  efforts  of  the  late  J.  H. 
Hale  and  a  few  other  growers  about 
1875.  The  Elberta  peach  was  intro¬ 
duced  about  this  time  and  became 
very  popular  as  a  good  shipper,  a 
popularity  which  has  continued 
through  the  years.  Interest  increased 
and  then  a  heavy  crop  of  peaches  in 
1887  accompanied  by  high  prices 
brought  still  heavier  plantings  until 
the  early  1890’s.  The  peach  yellows 
disease  plus  increased  competition 
brought  about  by  refrigerated  trans¬ 
port,  then  caused  a  sharp  decline  in 
local  peach  growing. 

During  the  last  20  years  peach 
production  in  Connecticut  reached  a 
high  point  in  1930  when  a  crop  of 
290,000  bushels  was  harvested.  Sever¬ 
al  factors  have  combined  to  greatly 
reduce  the  crop  since  that  time. 
The  severe  Winters  of  1933-34  and 
1942-43  caused  complete  crop  fail¬ 
ures  and  heavy  damage  to  trees.  The 
“X”  disease,  Oriental  Fruit  Moth  and 
unprofitable  market  prices  in  the 
early  1930’s  discouraged  new  plant¬ 
ings.  At  the  present  time,  Connecti¬ 
cut  has  only  about  one-third  as  many 
peach  trees  as  in  1930.  The  planting 
trend  is  again  upward  but  at  a  slow 
rate  due  to  the  labor  shortages  and 
high  costs  of  recent  years.  Proper 
controls  have  been  provided  for  the 
”X”  disease  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 
The  “X”  disease  affects  the  tree  and 
spreads  readily  from  choke  cherry 
bushes,  a  common  source  of  peach 
orchard  infection.  Increased  planting 
of  peaches  on  good  orchard  sites  is 
now  being  recommended. 


However,  Connecticut  peaches  are 
still  an  important  fruit  crop,  second 
only  to  apples  in  production.  We 
expect  a  crop  of  about  153,000 
bushels  this  year,  which  compares 
with  154,000  bushels  harvested  in 
1946  and  130,000  bushels,  the  10-year 
average  1936-45,  The  peach  harvest 
has  been  late  this  year  due  to  back¬ 
ward  weather  last  Spring.  Golden 
Jubilees  were  being  marketed  late 
in  August  while  the  main  crop  of 
Elbertas  has  just  become  available. 

Growers  have  taken  an  increased 
interest  in  the  newer  “New  Jersey” 
varieties  of  peaches,  most  of  which 
ripen  before  Elbertas.  Such  varieties 
as  Marigold,  Golden  Jubilee,  Trio- 
-gem,  Halehaven,  Summercrest,  Sun- 
high  and  Eclipse  are  seen  increas¬ 
ingly  on  local  markets.  Elberta  re¬ 
mains  the  principal  main  crop  va¬ 
riety.  J.  H.  Hale  is  losing  favor  as 
an  inconsistent  producer.  Old  va¬ 
rieties  such  as  late  Crawford  are  no 
longer  in  important  commercial  pro¬ 
duction.  Connecticut  growers  capital¬ 
ize  on  a  natural  advantage  denied  to 
many  peach  growing  areas,  namely, 
their  ability  to  get  tree  ripened 
peaches  to  the  consumer  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Most  of  our  peaches  are 
marketed  within  the  State  and  reach 
retail  outlets  the  day  after  picking; 
thus  far  superior  to  those  picked 
green  and  shipped  long  distances. 

Connecticut  lies  close  to  the  north¬ 
ern  border  of  commercial  peach  pro¬ 
duction  and  for  this  reason,  about  60 
per  cent  of  New  England  peaches  are 
produced  in  Connecticut.  The  princi¬ 
pal  competing  areas  are  upstate  New 
York  and  Michigan  but  shipments 
from  these  sections  usually  do  not 
unduly  disturb  the  marketing  01 
southern  New  England  peaches.  An¬ 
other  factor  of  benefit  to  the 
Connecticut  peach  grower  is  the 
presence  of  over  50  grower  con¬ 
trolled  refrigerated  farm  storages  in 
the  State.  These  storages  were 
erected  primarly  for  apples  but  many 
are  also  used  to  extend  the  peach 
marketing  season  by  about  two 
weeks.  B.  T.  Peck 
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Chevrolet 

Trucks 

* 

with  the  Cab 
that  'GkedZfaj'' 


Wider,  deeper  WINDSHIELD 
and  larger  WINDOWS  increase 
visibility  by  22%.  DRIVER’S 
COMPARTMENT  is  wider  and 
deeper,  with  more  leg  room. ' 
Seats  are  now  fully  adjust¬ 
able,  bigger  and  more  com¬ 
fortable. 


Chevrolet’s  unique  new  CAB  THAT  “BREATHES” 
almost  literally  “inhales”  fresh  air— ‘  ‘exhales’  ’  used 
air.  A  constant  stream  of  fresh  air  is  drawn  in  from 
the  outside — heated  in  cold  weather — and  used 
air  is  forced  out.*  Cab  is  FLEXI-MOUNTED, 
rubber-cushioned  against  road  shocks,  torsion 
and  vibration.  .  .  .  See  these  new  Advance- 
Design  Chevrolet  trucks  at  your  dealer’s. 


Chevrolet  trucks,  with  stronger,  sturdier 
FRAMES,  carry  greater  loads  greater  distances 
lor  a  longer  time.  FULL-FLOATING  HYPOID 
REAR  axles  are  geared  for  the  load  on  any 

road. 


LONGER  WHEELBASES  give  more 
room  in  the  cab  and  better  load  dis¬ 
tribution.  There’s  new  INCREASED 
LOAD  SPACE  in  pick-ups  and  panels 
—  MORE  EFFICIENT  LOADING  in 
stake  and  high  rack  bodies. 


Famous  Chevrolet  VALVE-IN-HEAD  TRUCK  ENGINES, 
world’s  most  economical  for  their  size,  give  added 
power  to  the  pull.  .  .  .  HYDRAULIC  TRUCK  BRAKES— 
with  Chevrolet's  exclusive  design  for  greater  brake¬ 
lining  contact— are  quick,  safe  and  dependable!  m 


*Fresh-air  heating  and  ventilating  system  optional  at  extra  cost. 


PICK-UPS 


4B»  *P»*  »P% 

PANELS  STAKES  CAB-OVER-ENGINE 


jb— iix 

TRACTOR-TRUCKS  &  CHASSIS  FOR  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation.  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 
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•Jb*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
are  paying  their  way  in 

FARM  BUILDING 


#It  takes  less  in  dairy  products  and  livestock  to 
go  further  in  farm  building  right  now. 

Investigate  the  permanent  improvements  you 
can  afford.  Rilco  Rafters  provide  modern,  wind- 
resistant  framing  for  all  types  of  farm  build¬ 
ings.  Ask  your  nearest  lumber  dealer  about 
Rilco  Poultry  Houses,  Barns,  Machine 
Sheds,  being  used  by  your  neighbors  or 
get  detailed  information  from  .  .  . 


RILCO 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

225  CONYNGHAM  AVE.,  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Dept.R|^ 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

W^L*^**  Your  farm  implement  dealer 
°r  wri,e  — 

•<?  ^.CUMMINGS 

M  ACHINE  works 
Boston  1  0,  Mass. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  ThisJOut 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

UNDERWRITERS’  MASTER  LABEL  SERVICE 
Manufacturers  and  Installers 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

RHEA  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO., 

1402  Greenwood  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  160  Acres  with  40  acres  in  apples.  Fine 
house  new  artesian  well.  75  acres  with  5  acres  in 
apples,  barn  no  house.  Power  Chain  and  circular 
saw  outfits.  Beal  Estate. 

H.  E.  ANDERSON 

21  Maple  Street,  Danielson,  Connecticut.  Tel.  340 


4-H  AND  SCOUTS  EARN  GOOD  PIN  MONEY 
TESTING  SOIL.  Every  garden  and  farm  a  prospect 
twice  yearly.  Simple  home  kit,  full  instructions 
by  Prof.  Paul  Dempsey.  Send  $2.00. 

THE  DUXBURY  COMPANY,  DUXBURY,  MASS. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE/  Inc. 
Dept.  100-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


New  Gas  And  Diesel  Electric 
GENERATOR  SETS 


50%  Oir.  5  KW.  110/220  V.  1  ph.  60  cycle  auto¬ 
matic.  BARGAIN  2.5  KW.  110  V.  1  ph.  60  cycle. 
For  bungalow  300  watt  115  v.  $97.00.  Also  many  other 
sizes  with  tools,  spare  parts.  Export  packed. 

Immediate  Delivery 

SPRAYED  INSULATION  INC. 

78  Hawthorne  PI.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


W  lx  i  slxey  33  ar  rels 

Fresh  emptied,  40  or  50  gallon  $6.75  each;  2  for 
$13.00;  5  for  $31.50;  freight  prepaid,  shipped  express 
collect  less  75c  each  barrel.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLD’S 
DISTILLERY,  P.  0.  Box  30.  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Every  year,  when  materials  are  available,  hundreds 
of  dairymen  save  weakened  or  collapsed  wood 
stave  silos  through  the  use  of  Crainelox  spiral 
wood  covering.  They  create  strong,  tight,  warm 
TriplewalL  silos— saving  material  from  the  old  silo. 


Now,  high-grade  lumber  is  extremely  scarce.  If 
you  need  to  rebuild  a  silo,  we  urge  you  to  get  in 
touch  with  us  right  away .  Craine  can  serve  you 
best  — at  the  lowest  prices  possible — without 
reducing  Craine’s  standard  of  quality. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewaiI 


^  Sec€i/Uti/ 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


The  LEACH  Silo  (Jnloader 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  great  new 
convenience. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

927  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


Inexpensive  Winter 

The  experienced  beekeeper  has 
generally  decided,  through  experi¬ 
menting,  which  type  of  Winter  pro¬ 
tection  is  preferable.  However,  a 
beginner  will  be  usually  confused  by 
contradictory  advice.  He  may  read 
of  the  need  for  elaborate,  heavy  pack¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  hear  that 
some  people  let  the  bees  rough  it  and 
solve  their  own  problems.  Then  may 
come  the  Spring  discouragement  of 
finding  colonies  completely  dead,  or 
dwindled  beyond  saving  as  a  unit. 
I  have  gone  through  all  of  this;  first 
making  tar  paper  packing  cases  filled 
with  leaves  or  shavings,  and  next 
specially  fitted  boxes,  but  always  I 
had  considerable  Winter  losses. 
Now  at  last,  I  have  simplified  labor 
and  cost  with  entirely  satisfactory 
results  and  my  two-storied  hives  are 
flourishing  each  Spring. 

Keeping  my  bees  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  they  have  had  to  stand  an 
icy  test.  To  face  southeast  and  get 
the  most  sun,  they  must  also  face 
the  sea.  Therefore,  in  October  I  set 
up  a  snow  fence  about  10  feet  in 
front  to  help  ward  off  ocean  gales. 
Fortunately,  directly  behind  them  is 
a  natural  windbreak  of  oaks  and 
pines.  The  first  important  asset  to 
good  wintering  is  a  location  where 
either  Nature  or  man  sets  up  ade¬ 
quate  windbreaks.  It  has  been  proven 
that  colonies  with  no  exterior  cover¬ 
ing,  but  with  excellent  wind  protec¬ 
tion,  come  through  better  than  heavi¬ 
ly  packed  colonies  on  windswept 
areas.  There  must  be  a  shelter  belt; 
otherwise  set  up  a  snow  fence  or 
wire  against  which  are  tied  pine 


When  bees  are  being  wintered,  an 
upper  opening  as  well  as  one  at  the 
lower  right,  as  shown,  will  provide 
a  means  of  dispelling  excessive 
moisture.  Black  asphalt  felt  paper 
makes  a  suitable  and  inexpensive 
overcoat  for  the  bees,  provided  the 
hives  are  properly  placed  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  windbreak. 

boughs,  corn  stalks  or  any  improvised 
windbreak.  A  solid  wall  can  do  more 
harm  than  good  if  it  causes  air 
currents  or  drafts. 

The  second  important  item  is  to  give 
up  trying  to  winter  poor  colonies: 
those  with  small  clusters,  poor,  old 
queens,  bees  left  short  of  stores, 
such  as  bees  hived  from  a  swarm 
during  late  Summer.  Unite  these 
colonies  early  enough  with  ones  that 
have  an  ample  supply  of  stores  and 
brood.  All  bees  except  ugly  one  are 
worth  saving,  so  why  kill  these  dili¬ 
gent  workers  and  then  have  the  effort 
and  expense  of  replacing  them  in  the 
Spring?  -I  find  that  extra  heavy 
colonies  winter  best  anyway.  Those 
colonies  that  have  been  united  by 
first  placing  a  newspaper  between 
them  may  need  to  have  their  frames 
rearranged  before  they  go  into  their 
Winter  cluster.  Make  sure  the  best 
queen  is  still  alive  and  in  the  bottom 
brood  chamber.  Center  all  the  brood 
with  a  pollen  frame  at  outer  edges, 
and  finally  a  frame  of  honey.  The 
large  or  shallow  upper  box  (food 
chamber)  should  contain  pollen  and 
well  ripened  honey.  An  adequate 
supply  should  average  from  50  to  75 
pounds  per  brood.  If  the  stores  are 
meager  during  the  goldenrod  bloom, 
give  plenty  of  sugar  syrup  as  soon  as 
that  honeyflow  is  over;  then  the  bees 
have  time  to  thicken  it.  This  syrup 
feeding  consists  of  two  parts  of  sugar 
dissolved  in  one  part  of  boiling 
,water. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  kill  a  hive 
of  bees,  plug  the  top  entrance  hole, 
then  push  a  strip  of  cardboard,  on 
which  has  been  placed  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  Cyanogas,  in  the 
lower  entrance.  Do  this  at  dusk.  All 
the  occupants  will  be  exterminated 
instantly.  The  fumes  are  deadly,  so 
beware  the  wind  does  not  carry  them 
in  your  own  direction.  Immediately 
seal  the  hive,  leave,  and  the  follow- 
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Overcoats  for  Bees 

ing  morning  remove  it  to  a  distant 
spot  where  the  dead  bees  can  hP 
brushed  from  their  combs.  Never 
store  combs  which  contain  brood  or 
dead  bees,  as  these  create  mold.  Store 
in  a  dry,  cold  place,  well  protected 
from  mice.  Wax  moths  do  not  enter 
frames  stacked  in  a  cold  temperature 

The  final  consideration  is  pack ' 
ing.  Do  not  procrastinate.  When  the 
last  nectar-bearing  bloom  fades 
dress  the  hives  for  the  Winter  months’ 

I  am  drastically  against  heavy  inJ 
sulation  which  prevents  the  benefits 
of  the  sun’s  natural  heat.  Scientific 
research  has  proved  that  the  cluster 
does  not  warm  the  inside  of  the  hive 
as  much  as  was  once  thought.  When 
the  cluster  first  forms  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  the  bees  on  the  outside  of  the 
cluster  are  motionless  except  for 
quick,  spasmodic  movements  of  their 
wings.  These  are  extended  and  spread 
to  overlap  thp  wings  of  adjacent 
bees  forming  a  blanket  so  that  the' 
heat  underneath  will  not  escape  As 
the  temperature  drops  still  further 
the  bees  shake  their  wings  more 
often.  During  extreme  cold  the  sur¬ 
face  bees  have  buried  their  heads 
and  thoraxes;  only  the  abdomen  is 
visible,  which  they  move  with  twist¬ 
ing  motions.  A  few  bees  (100  to  200) 
spread  out  on  the  edge  of  the  cluster 
and  form  a  communication  to  other 
parts  of  the  hive.  The  bees  have  to 
warm  up  the  honey  they  uncap  be¬ 
fore  consuming  it.  The  sun’s  rays  are 
needed  to  assist  the  cluster  eating 
their  way  upwards  into  new  stores. 
The  moisture  inside  the  hive  from 
condensed  air  is  sometimes  used  as 
drinking  water. 

I  would  never  hive  bees  without 
an  upper  opening;  excess  moisture 
is  dispelled  through  it.  In  the  Spring 
when  the  colony  has  moved  entirely 
into  the  upper  food  chamber,  I  find 
that  the  bees  use  this  upper  hole  ex¬ 
clusively  for  their  flights.  Through 
the  Winter  the  lower  entrance  may 
be  jammed  with  dead  bees  or  snow. 
In  Summer  the  upper  hole  makes 
good  ventilation.  This  upper  en¬ 
trance  is  a  five-eighth  inch  hole 
bored  four  inches  down  from  the  top 
edge  and  five  inches  toward  center 
from  the  right  edge.  My  hole  in  the 
bottom  entrance  cleat  is  always  also 
on  the  right.  The  material  for  my 
bees’  Winter  overcoat  is  only  black 
asphalt  felt  paper  which,  when  used 
double  or  single,  absorbs  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  conducts  it  inside  the 
hive.  This  method  of  packing  is 
simple  and  economical.  I  use  the 
paper  three  years.  In  northern  States, 
as  in  my  location,  the  paper  may  be 
folded  double  thickness.  Have  all 
materials  cut  ahead  of  time  and  the 
twine  cut  and  wound  on  a  stick. 
Materials  needed  for  each  hive  in¬ 
clude:  78  to  156  inches  of  15  pound 
asphalt  felt  paper;  a  square,  36x36 
inches,  same  paper  (asphalt  felt); 
one  lath  cut  in  three  lengths,  16 
inches  each;  one  four  inch  strip  of 
lath;  and  five  lengths  of  binder 
twine,  three  yards  each. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  hive,  fold 
the  felt  paper  around  hive  tightly 
down  to  the  bottom  board,  but  slope 
the  two  front  edges  higher  up  against 
the  entrance  cleat.  It  naturally  forms 
a  V-shape  opening  for  the  upper  and 
lower  entrance  holes.  Fold  paper 
envelope-fashion  over  the  top  of  the 
hive.  Tie  a  length  of  twine  tightly 
around  the  hive  bottom,  working 
from  the  front,  then  another  length 
around  the  center.  Now  fold  the 
extra  square  of  felt  paper  over  the 
top  and  down  the  sides  envelope- 
fashion.  Lay  this  cover  more  to  the 
rear  to  avoid  blocking  the  top  en¬ 
trance.  Tie  twine  around  this  top 
cover.  Hammer  the  three  16-inch 
laths  to  hold  the  paper  against  the 
bottom  board  at  two  sides  and  rear; 
nails  projecting  half  an  inch  to  hold 
two  lengths  of  twine  which  are 
passed  from  sides  over  the  top.  Make 
a  half  hitch  at  each  point  where  the 
twines  cross.  Lastly,  the  four-inch 
lath  is  tacked  below  the  upper  en¬ 
trance  hole  to  keep  the  paper  flat 
against  the  hive.  Now,  knowing  that 
you  have  done  your  best  to  make  the 
bees  all  snug,  relax  and  wish  them 
happy  wintering!  G.  Tiemer 

Maine 


New  Jersey  State  Fair 

The  60th  annual  New  Jersey  State 
Fair  will  be  held  from  September 
21  to  28,  inclusive,  at  Trenton.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  fairs  which  has 
been  continued  throughout  the  war 
years,  the  close  proximity  of  Fort 
Dix  having  made  the  use  of  these 
grounds  unnecessary  for  military 
purposes.  While  New  Jersey  is  gener¬ 
ally  thought  of  as  primarily  being  an 
industrial  area,  a  visit  to  the  Trent0** 
Fair  will  show  that  the  Garden 
State’s  farm  products  are  also  01 
great  importance  and  value. 
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Countryman’s  Journal 

How  many  of  you  have  tried  sliced, 
riead-ripe  cold  tomatoes  for  break¬ 
fast?  I  haven’t  looked  up  the  values 
of  the  mysterious  and  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  vitamins  but  from  what  I 
have  read  there  are  essential  values 
in  tomatoes.  To  be  at  their  superla¬ 
tive  best,  the  berries  should  ripen  on 
the  vine.  Did  you  know  that  a 
tomato  is  a  berry?  Webster  says:  a 
South  American  perennial  herb  of 
the  night-shade  family,  widely  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  fruit.  Its  large  rounded 
pulpy  berry  ...  is  red  or  yellow 
when  ripe.  (And  just  in  case  you 
have  wondered  what  to  call  rhubarb 
or  asparagus,  they  are  edible  stems. 
I  believe  a  judge  in  a  court  recently 
ruled  that  rhubarb  was  a  fruit.) 

I  can  eat  sliced,  dead-ripe  cold 
tomatoes  three  times  a  day  for  weeks. 
And  when  tomato  time  is  over,  I  can 
eat  baked  apples  or  cold  juicy  apple 
sauce  for  my  daily  fruit.  Years  ago 
when  we  lived  on  a  general  farm  in 
Hancock,  N.  H.,  Mother  used  to  make 
a  delicious  tomato  chowder  with  rich 
milk.  A  bowlful  or  two  of  it,  with 
plenty  of  crumbled  pilot  bread 
crackers,  was  a  grand  supper  on  a 
Fall  night.  I  like  to  set  out  a  few 
small  tomato  plants  late  in  June. 
Then  after  first  frost  time,  we  cover 
the  plants  with  blankets  or  tepees 
made  of  heavy  brown  wrapping 
paper.  That  means  the  family  has 
naturally  ripened  tomatoes  far  into 
October. 

I  had  a  good  letter  from  James  F. 
Hallett,  of  Billerica,  Mass.,  in  answer 
to  my  query  about  using  sawdust 
for  mulching  in  the  garden.  Last 
year  he  applied  about  three  inches 
of  sawdust,  some  before  plowing  and 
some  after  to  correct  the  tendency  of 
the  sandy  soil  toward  excessive  dry¬ 
ness.  During  the  Summer’s  heat  wave 
the  garden  stood  the  heat  without 
wilting  with  the  exception  of 
squashes  and  cucumbers  that  wilted 
a  bit.  His  neighbors  told  him  that 
their  gardens  had  wilted.  Mr.  Hallejt 
said  that  when  he  has  been  hoeing, 
the  moisture  conditions  were  better 
than  usual  through  the  season.  He 
continues,  “last  year  some  of  the 
smaller  plants  seemed  adversely 
affected  by  the  sawdust.  Do  not  know 
if  this  was  due  to  the  absorption  of 
nitrogen  by  the  sawdust  or  from 
purely  mechanical  reasons.  Corn  did 
excellently  last  year  in  a  lot  of  saw¬ 
dust.  Beans  did  well  .  .  .  This  year’s 
garden  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  From 
two  years  observation  I  am  convinced 
that  sawdust  has  a  definite  use  in 
a  garden.  Will  continue  using  it  but 
will  compost  it  with  manure  first  to 
eliminate  the  apparent  toxic  first 
year’s  effect.” 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Hallett.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  others.  Next 
year  I  am  planning  to  run  some  ex¬ 
periments  in  my  garden  as  to  vari¬ 
ous  quantities  per  square  foot.  Most 
of  us  need  more  humus  in  our  soils. 
It  seems  logical  that  we  can  learn 
how  to  handle  sawdust.  ‘ 

Along  with  irrigation  and  frost 
control  as  major  matters  in  the  near 
future,  it  may  be  that  soil  fumi¬ 
gation  will  become  a  very  important 
affair.  None  of  us  can  estimate 
accurately  the  huge  losses  sustained 
from  the  damages  of  wire  worms, 
insects,  and  nematodes.  The  nema¬ 
todes  include  the-  pinworm  that  cuts 
down  production.  There’s  been  con¬ 
siderable  investigation  and  actual 
soil  fumigation  in  California.  The 
truck  growers  out  there  were  suffer¬ 
ing  so  much  from  the  wire  worms  and 
nematodes  that  they  had  become  the 


chief  factor  between  profit  and  loss. 
From  the  present  stage  of  experimen¬ 
tation,  it  seems  probable  that  fumi¬ 
gants  can  be  applied  to  the  soil  from 
efficient  machines.  Probably  a  single 
treatment  will  be  effective  for  several 
years  of  crop  growing.  I  have  often 
wondered,  as  you  have,  why  certain 
sections  of  a  field  yielded  better  than 
others.  So  far  as  one  could  determine 
the  soil  was  the  same;  fertilization 
was  similar;  the  moisture  was  equal. 
It  may  be  that  certain  areas  are  more 
infested  with  microscopic  worms 
than  other  areas.  We  shall  be  hear¬ 
ing  more  about  soil  fumigation  in 
the  future. 

And  speaking  of  chemistry,  one  of 
these  days  there’ll  be  a  solution  for 
treating  fence  posts,  bean  poles,  and 
garden  stakes  that  will  preserve 
them  for  a  generation  or  more.  When 
posts  are  set,  the  bacteria  begin 
working  at  the  ground  level.  I  have 
had  posts  used  in  a  long  grape  arbor 
that  were  solid  both  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  ground  line.  But  just  at  soil 
level  the  posts  would  be  almost 
rotted  through,  even  though  the 
whole  posts  had  been  soaked  in 
creosote  before  setting.  The  U.  S. 
'Department  of  Agriculture  now 
recommends  chromated  zinc  chloride, 
zinc  chloride,  and  copper  sulphate  in 
that  order.  These  are  poisons  and  a 
farmer  must  keep  the  chemicals 
away  from  children,  pets  and  stock. 
If  you  are  interested,  get  Circular 
717,  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

My  garden  has  not  been  the  suc¬ 
cess  this  year  that  it  has  for  the 
past  several.  String  beans  were  good, 
but  the  carrots  and  beets  have  grown 
slowly.  Sweet  corn  was  good  size  but 
it  lacked  flavor.  The  Butternut 
squashes  did  not  set  well  and 
cucumbers  were  only  half  a  crop.  A 
new  planting  of  asparagus  roots  has 
grown  well.  The  best  growth  in  the 
whole  garden  are  three  McDonald 
rhubarb  plants.  I  am  running  a 
series  of  experiments  on  McDonald 
and  in  a  year  or  two  will  have  some 
tentative  conclusions  to  write  about. 
So  far  this  year  the  smallest  of  the 
roots  planted  has  made  the  most 
growth.  The  stalks  are  about  30 
inches  long,  big  and  well  colored. 
No  fertilizer  was  used  when  the  roots 
were  set.  This  smallest  root  has  had 
just  one  measuring  cupful  of  5-8-7, 
spread  about  the  clump  and  hoed  in 
four  weeks  after  the  root  was  set. 

Massachusetts  h.  s.  p. 


Birds  Grieve  Too 

We  were  sitting  on  the  back  steps 
of  our  home,  and  noticed  a  dead  cat¬ 
bird  lying  on  the  ground  a  few  feet 
away.  In  a  few  minutes  the  mother 
bird  came  to  the  end  of  the  steps  and 
stood  very  still  looking  down  on  the 
young  bird  for  at  least  two  minutes. 
She  then  flew  away  to  a  nearby  tree 
and  we  heard  a  distracted  cry  from 
it;  then  the  mother  bird  returned 
with  her  mate.  Together  they  looked 
down  on  this  little  bird  who  had  not 
had  time  to  swallow  a  worm,  as  it 
was  still  hanging  out  of  its  mouth. 
The  mother  and  father  birds  stood 
motionless  for  a  moment  and  flew 
away  to  the  tree,  and  seemed  to 
watch  for  some  time. 

It  proved  to  us  that  birds  are 
capable  of  grieving  and  in  such 
measure,  they  were  oblivious  of  the 
presence  of  people  nearby.  We  were 
very  much  affected  by  this  incident 
in  the  lives  of  these  catbirds. 

Rhode  Island  mrs.  h.  b. 


£  bounteous  harvest  from  a  St.  Lawrence  County  ( N ..  Y.)  home  garden; 
Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Hooper  with  her  sons,  Frank  (left)  13  years  old,  and  “Billy,” 
16.  The  squash  are  of  the  Hubbard  variety  and  some  of  them  weighed  24 
Pounds.  The  pumpkins  are  just  pumpkins,  and  the  basket  contains  gourds, 
some  of  which  will  be  decorated  and  sold  as  ornaments. 
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The  Garden  in  Early  Fall 


Many  garden  vegetables  thrive  in 
the  cool  weather  of  September  and 
October,  and  sometimes  well  into 
November  if  the  hard  frosts  hold  off. 
Tender  plants  like  squashes,  beans 
and  tomatoes  are  easily  killed  by  the 
first  light  frost.  Often,  if  they  are 
protected  with  a  cover  of  cloth,  corn 
stalks  or  hay,  these  crops  can  be 
kept  growing  for  several  weeks  to 
good  advantage.  The  crops  that  really 
enjoy  cool  weather  are  the  crucifers: 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  Brussel  sprouts, 
turnips,  rutabagas,  kale  and  collards. 
Celery  will  also  endure  light  frosts, 
but  when  it  is  cold  enough  to  freeze 
the  ground,  celery  and  cabbage  will 
need  protection.  Celery  must  be 
bleached  with  earth,  boards  or  paper, 
and  this  protects  the  stems.  The  tops 
must  also  be  protected  when  cold 
weather  comes,  but  the  plants  should 
be  left  outdoors  to  grow  as  long  as 
possible.  Here  in  southern  Connecti¬ 
cut  near  the  salt  water,  it  is  usually 
safe  to  leave  celery  where  it  is  grow¬ 
ing  until  Thanksgiving.  Late  plant¬ 
ings  of  lettuce,  spinach,  beets  and 
carrots,  as  well  as  the  more  hardy 
turnip  and  kale,  will  continue  to 
grow  until  the  ground  begins  to 
freeze. 

Fall  is  the  best  time  to  clean  up  the 
garden  and  ornamental  plantings, 
and  to  plan  a  rotation  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  The  place  where  the  first 
early  vegetables  and  strawberries  are 
to  be  planted  can  be  plowed  or 
spaded  in  the  Fall  if  the  ground  is 
level,  and  left  rough  over  Winter. 
Apply  lime  where  needed  at  this 
time  of  year.  The  cheaper  ground 
limestone  is  as  effective  when  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Fall  as  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  hydrated  lime.  Manure  may 
be  spread  any  time  in  the  Fall  or 
Winter  where  it  will  not  be  washed 
away.  Garden  refuse,  weeds  and 
grass  may  be  turned  under,  if  not 
too  heavy.  Too  'much  material  of  this 
kind  may  not  decompose  in  time  for 
next  year’s  growth  and  may  give 
trouble.  A  better  practice  is  to  re¬ 
move  this  material  and  use  it  for 
mulching  around  the  berry  bushes, 
grape  vines,  asparagus  and  rhubarb, 
using  four  to  six  inches  of  mulch. 

Strawberries  should  be  mulched  as 
soon  as  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. 
Salt  meadow  hay  or  pine  needles  are 
the  best  materials  to  use  as  they  are 
free  from  weed  seeds  that  may  give 
trouble.  Any  kind  of  straw,  hay  or 
weed  clippings  can  be  used.  Leaves 
have  a  tendency  to  smother  the 
plants.  They  can  be  applied  to  the 
bare  ground  between  the  rows  but 
never  more  than  lightly  over  the 
.  plants.  A  mulch  protects  the  plants 
from  sudden  changes  in  temperature 
that  may  cause  winter  injury.  It  also 
prevents  heaving  of  the  soil  and  root 
breaking.  In  the  Spring  a  heavy 
mulch  retards  the  growth  of  the 
plants  and  oftentimes  saves  the 
blossoms  from  frost  injury.  The 
mulch  should  be  left  in  place  until 
after  the  fruit  is  picked  in  order  to 
save  cultivation,  and  to  keep  the 
fruit  clean.  The  plants  may  need  a 
little  help  in  growing  through  the 
mulch  by  working  the  material  to 
one  side. 

As  soon  as  the  first  frosts  threaten, 
the  pumpkins  and  squash  should  be 
put  under  cover.  Potatoes  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  until  the  soil  be¬ 
gins  to  freeze  if  they  are  not  being 
eaten  by  wireworms  and  field  mice. 
Potatoes  should  be  put  into  cool 
storage  as  soon  as  dug.  They  keep 
better  if  not  exposed  to  sun  and 
wind  until  dry.  Sweet  potatoes  may 
remain  in  the  ground  after  the  plants 
are  blackened  by  frost,  but  they 
should  be  dug  on  a  warm  dry  day, 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  field  and  then 
placed  in  a  warm  dry  room.  Suitable 
weather  for  digging  usually  comes 
only  before  frost.  Full  grown  tomato 
fruits  will  ripen  if  picked  green  be¬ 
fore  frost.  They  keep  best  in  a  paper 
sack,  from  six  to  ten  fruits  in  a 
medium  sized  paper  bag  closed  at 
the  top.  They  should  be  looked  over 
frequently  and  those  that  are  turn¬ 
ing  red  should  be  put  in  a  warm  dry 
place  to  ripen.  Young  carrots  and 
beets  in  prime  condition  should  be 
left  outdoors  until  the  ground  begins 
to  freeze,  then  dug.  Cut  off  the  tops, 
wash  clean,  and  place  in  stone, 
covered  jars.  This  keeps  them  plump 
and  fresh  without  the  trouble  of  mix¬ 
ing  with  sand  or  sawdust.  Overgrown 
carrots  and  beets  are  not  worth 
bothering  with,  except  for  cattle  or 
poultry  feed.  Parsnips,  salsify,  leeks 
and  bunching  onions  are  dug  before 
the  ground  freezes,  placed  on  top  of 
the  ground  in  a  shady  place  and 
covered  with  leaves  or  hay.  They 
keep  well  all  Winter  and  can  be  used 
anytime.  If  left  in  the  ground,  they 
cannot  be  dug  when  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard.  Where  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  rhubarb  and  asparagus,  clumps 


of  roots  can  be  dug  before  the 
ground  freezes,  covered  with  leaves 
and  left  out  until  frozen,  then 
brought  into  a  warm  cellar  and  kept 
moist.  They  will  sprout  to  make  a 
fresh  crop  during  the  Winter  when¬ 
ever  they  are  wanted. 

Never  burn  leaves.  These  are 
Nature’s  fertilizer  and  supply  organic 
matter  that  is  needed  for  all  soils. 
Leaves  that  are  raked  from  the  lawn 
may  be  used  for  mulching  or  placed 
in  a  compost  pile  with  the  garden 
refuse,  weed  clippings,  spoiled  hay 
and  coarse  manure.  When  well  de¬ 
composed  these  materials  are  ex¬ 
cellent  as  a  top  dressing  for  lawns, 
flower  beds  or  may  be  returned  to 
the  garden.  There  is  little  danger  of 
diseases  or  insects  living  over  in 
compost  piles,  except  the  root  dis¬ 
eases  that  infest  plants  below  ground. 
Club  rooted  cabbages  and  crown  galls 
on  raspberries  or  blackberries  should 
be  burned.  Leaf  and  stem  diseases 
rarely  survive  composting. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  build  a 
compost  pile  mostly  above  ground 
rather  than  a  deep  pit.  Remove  the 
top  soil  from  an  area  about  six  feet 


wide  and  as  long  as  needed.  Place 
the  material  to  be  composted  in  lay¬ 
ers  about  a  foot  deep.  Sprinkle  light¬ 
ly  with  lime  and  a  mixed  garden 
fertilizer.  Then  cover  with  three  or 
four  inches  of  soil.  Add  additional 
layers  until  the  pile  is  four  or  five 
feet  high.  Leave  the  surface  dished 
in  to  accumulate  rainfall.  Make  sure 
the  pile  is  moist  clear  through  by 
making  holes  with  a  pole  or  crow 
bar.  A  pile  made  early  in  the  Fall 
should  be  ready  to  use  the  following 
Summer  or  Fall.  D.  F.  Jones 


Fall  Care  of  Lawn 

Lawn  grasses  thrive  after  frost 
kills  the  crab  grass,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  cool  and  moist.  This  is 
the  best  time  of  the  year  to  apply 
fertilizers  and  top  dressings  and  to 
do  any  reseeding  of  bare  spots  or  to 
start  a  new  lawn.  As  much  of  the 
dead  crab  grass  as  possible  should 
be  raked  off.  Grass  usually  needs 
organic  matter  more  than  chemical 
fertilizers.  A  good  top  dressing  of 
fertile  loam  mixed  with  well  rotted 
manure,  peat  moss,  or  compost,  will 
do  more  for  grass  than  heavy  appli¬ 
cations  of  fertilizer.  Poultry  manure 
is  good  for  lawns  but  usually  con¬ 


tains  so  many  feathers  as  to  be  un 
sightly.  If  chemicals  are  used,  thev 
should  be  applied  in  moderation-  fm™ 
10  to  20  pounds  of  a  10-5-5  formula 
per  1,000  square  feet  is  usually  ample 
Always  mix  fertilizer  with  an  equal 
amount  of  soil  and  spread  evenlv 
Grass  is  easily  killed  by  concen 
trated  fertilizer.  Lawns  may  need  a 
small  amount  of  lime  if  the  soil  tests 
below  pH  5.0.  Grass  grows  well  in 
acid  soils  and  remains  free  from 
dandelions  and  other  troublesome 
weeds.  If  dandelions,  plantain  and 
other  weeds  are  present,  try  mixing 
2-4  D  weed  killer  with  the  fertilizer 
two  ounces  per  1,000  square  feet.  Be 
sure  to  keep  this  mixture  away  from 
ornamental  bushes  and  flowers. 

For  the  average  sunny  location  a 
mixture  of  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  80 
per  cent  by  weight,  and  Red  Top’,  20 
per  cent,  with  or  without  White 
Clover  (one  ounce  per  five  pounds 
of  seed  mixture)  gives  the  best  lawn. 
Under  shade  and  where  there  is  much 
trampling,  Chewing’s  Fescue  and  Red 
Top  in  the  same  proportions  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  A  small  amount  of  Astoria  or 
Colonial  Bent  may  take  the  place  of 
20  per  cent  of  the  Blue  Grass  on  good 
soils  that  are  well  cared  for  by  top 
dressing  each  year.  d.  f.  j. 


HOW  THE  OLIVER  "TNT”  WORKS 

The  OLIVER  "TNT”  Plow  breaks  through 
the  plow  pan  and  changes  subsoil  into 
crumbled,  moisture  -  holding,  usable 
earth.  Tests  show  increased  yields  for 
users  of  the  "TNT”! 


No  more  blacksmith  hunting. 

No  more  share-sharpening. 

No  more  nuisance  during  busy  plowing  time. 

No,  not  when  you  switch  to  Raydex.  For  Raydex  is  Oliver’s 
streamlined  answer  to  old-time  plowing  methods. 

Raydex  shares  come  six  in  a  package.  They’re  so  inex¬ 
pensive  it  pays  to  throw  them  away  when  they  get  dull. 
Actually,  Raydex  shares  keep  their  sharpness  as  long,  or 
longer,  than  ordinary  shares.  They’re  lighter  in  draft, 
scour  easier,  cover  better  and  pulverize  the  soil  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  base  under  similar  conditions. 

Stop  and  see  your  Oliver  dealer.  He  will  gladly  explain 
the  Raydex  principle  of  better  plowing.  The  kind  that  will 
start  you  on  your  way  to  bigger  yields!  The  Oliver 
Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


OLIVER 

"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ” 
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Come  and  SEE  the  great  new 


Ford  Designed  •  Ford  Engineered 


BACKED  BY  OVER  40  YEARS 
OF  FORD  FARM  EXPERIENCE 


Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer 
has  this  latest  and  finest  of  all  Ford- 
Built  tractors  on  display.  He  and  we 
invite  you  to  stop  in  and  see  it. 

You’ll  see  a  tractor  that’s  NEW 
.  .  .  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in 
many  ways  that  make  it  easier  to 
use,  easier  to  maintain  and  more 
profitable  as  a  working  partner. 
Along  with  22  features  that  are 
NEW,  you’ll  find  all  the  solid  advan¬ 
tages  gained  from  Ford’s  experience 
in  building  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter-million  tractors. 

Important  for  FASTER  FARM¬ 
ING,  this  new  Ford  Tractor  has  a 
new  4-speed  transmission.  Shifting 


is  easy  and  quiet.  Automotive-type 
steering  and  improved  braking 
make  it  easy  to  operate. 

Implements  are  raised  or  lowered 
automatically  by  Ford  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control.  Implements  are 
quickly  attached  or  detached,  and 
depth  is  under  constant  control. 

We  hope  that  you  will  have  a 
good  look  at  the  new  Ford  Tractor 
and  at  the  new  implements  specially 
designed  for  it.  Remember,  too,  that 
you  get  a  type  and  quality  of  service 
second  to  none  in  the  tractor  and 
implement  field. 

The  new  Ford  Tractor  is  ready! 
Come  and  see  it! 


Implements  are 
raised  for  trans- 

?ort  or  lowered 
or  working  by 
Ford  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control. 


New  4-Speed  Trans- 
mission  adds  a 
fourth  forward 
speed,  with  stepped 
up  top  speed. 


New  Duo-servo 
type  brakes  give 
positive  braking 
on  either  or  both 
rear  wheels. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


New  springy, 
hinge-back  seat 
permits  standup 
operation  on  big 
step  plates. 


COPYRIGHT  t947,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Dearborn  I 


implements  are 


daily  designed  to  operate  with 
she  Ford  Tractor,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  by  practical 
farmers. 


i  5 


Most  of  them  attach  or  detach 
in  a  minute  or  so  and  utilize 
Ford  Hydraulic  Touch  Control 
Tor  easy  transport  and  almost 
effortless  operation.  Ask  your 
£'ord  Tractor  dealer  for  litera¬ 
ture  on  implements  now  avail¬ 
able  and  watch  for  announce¬ 
ments  of  additions  to  the  line. 


COPYRIGHT  1947,  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANT 
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You’ll  find  G 

more  ground  power  than  any  other  tractor  its  size 
because  Gardenaid  has  a  50%  greater  gear  reduction 
and  a  simple  implement  hitch  that 


directs  the  full  engine  power  downward  for  “MAXIMUM  TRACTION.” 
Gardenaid’s  extra  power  results  in  extra  performance 
with  better,  more  practical  implements.  There’s  a  7-inch  Plow, 
eight  12-inch  Discs,  12-tooth  Harrow,  6-tooth  Cultivator  with  gauge  wheels, 
a  4-foot  Cutter  Bar  and  a  4-foot  Snow  Plow-Grader. 

Farm  and  dairy  equipment  can  also  be  powered 
with  the  double  V-belt  power  take-off. 


Write  today  for  FREE  Literature 


Full  engine  powered  for 

MAXIMUM 


MJENAIB 


DEPT.  107,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


Apply  plenty  of  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertiliz¬ 
ers  to  your  pastures  this  fall,  and  reap  the 
benefits  all  year:  Grass  will  grow  quicker 
next  spring,  last  longer  in  the  summer,  cattle 
will  get  more  days  of  grazing,  the  hay  crop 
will  be  heavier  and  of  higher  quality. 

Armour’s  active  plant  foods  help  grow  rich, 
nourishing  forage  that  cattle  quickly  turn  into 
extra  beef  and  milk.  Place  your  order  for 
Armour’s  Big  Crop  immediately.  Your  Arm¬ 
our  Agent  has  the  proper  analyses  for  wheat 
and  other  small  grains,  too.  See  him  right 
away  for  your  needs. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


frfrmourS 


BIG  CROP 


FERTILIZERS 

S  Make  i|| 
WEveryAcre  m 
1  Do  Its  ^ 

Best 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.]N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal ,>s>  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


“All-Purpose”  Pump  House 

A  guaranteed  year-round  supply  of 
water  is,  of  course,  necessary  for 
carrying  on  farming.  In  spite  of  the 
many  fine  mountain  springs  that 
supply  some  of  our  farms,  there  are 
many  other  farms  that  are  dependent 
on  brooks  and  shallow  wells  which 
dry  up  in  times  of  drought  and  conse¬ 
quently  present  a  serious  problem 
both  for  the  farm  family  and  live¬ 
stock  water  supply. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  resorted 
to  various  expedients  on  our  farm. 
We  built  a  couple  of  cisterns  and 
attached  an  electric  pump,  and  we 
had  soft  water  for  the  house,  but  our 
supply  was  dependent  upon  the 
capacity  of  our  cisterns  and  the 
yearly  rainfall;  we  had  to  carry  in 
all  water  for  drinking  and  cooking 
from  a  well.  For  the  livestock  we 
used  a  couple  of  brooks  and  water 
piped  from  a  catchbasin  on  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farm.  As  this  catchbasin  was 
sunk  about  three  feet  in  the  ground, 
covered  with  a  cement  slab  and  that 
in  turn  covered  with  earth  so  that 
the  field  could  be  cultivated,  it  was 
no  small  job  to  dig  to  get  at  the 
strainer.  Silt  and  algae  constantly 
caused  the  water  to  slow  down  to  a 
trickle  or  stop  completely.  The  alter¬ 
native  to  these  inefficient  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  methods  of  obtaining 
water  was  to  have  an  artesian  well 
drilled.  This  was,  to  be  sure,  a  gam¬ 
ble.  An  excellent  supply  of  water 
may  be  secured  near  the  surface  or 
it  may  be  necessary,  to  go  down  to 
several  hundred  feet  to  get  any.  We 
got  in  touch  with  a  well-drilling  con¬ 
cern  that  was  operating  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  This  was  in  the  Summer  of 
1940.  The  company  quoted  us  a  price 
of  $3.50  a  foot.  This  price  included 
an  eight-inch  pipe  down  to  bedrock 
and  a  six-inch  pipe,  inside  the  eight- 
inch  casing,  driven  10  feet  into  the 
rock  to  protect  the  well  from  any 
surface  drainage.  Well  drillers  are 
now  charging  $5.00  per  foot  in  our 
neighborhood.  After  drilling  through 
dirt  for  about  50  feet,  the  drill  struck 
a  peculiar  slanting  rock  formation 
that  was  almost  impenetrable.  A 
charge  of  dynamite  dropped  in  the 
hole  did  little  good  and  after  one 
drill  had  been  badly  mushroomed  in 
an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  rock,  the 
operators  decided  to  try  another 
place.  The  same  difficulty  attended 
two  successive  drillings,  and  we  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  whether  we  would 
have  any  water  after  all.  A  fourth 
hole  was  then  started  a  short  distance 
away  from  the  other  abortive  at¬ 
tempts,  and  in  spite  of  having  to 
sharpen  the  drill  quite  frequntly,  the 
two  operators  persisted  until  they 
struck  water.  At  slightly  under  140 
feet  the  flow  of  water  was  gauged  at 
10  gallons  a  minute,  more  than  an 
ample  supply  for  both  our  farm  and 
household  needs. 

The  well  was  situated  about  half¬ 
way  between  our  house  and  a  two- 
story  hen  house  I  had  built  the  year 
before,  and  we  began  to  wonder  what 
we  would  do  about  housing  the  well. 
It  is  customary,  I  believe,  to  build  a 
six  or  seven-foot  deep  cement  wall 
around  this  kind  of  well  to  protect 
it  from  freezing;  but  we  decided  to 
put  up  a  small  building  over  the 
pump.  We  dug  a  seven-foot  deep 
cellar,  with  the  pump  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner,  where  it  would  be  out 
of  the  way.  We  poured  the  cement 
in  six-inch  width  forms,  and  on  the 
south  side  we  left  an  opening  for  a 
four-foot  door  and  built  cement 
steps  and  another  foundation  for  a 
small  hatchway.  We  left  openings  for 
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two  windows  on  the  north  and  two 
on  the  south,  so  that  we  could  get 
ample  ventilation  in  the  Summer.  On 
this  foundation  we  built  a  12x20  foot 
one-room  building.  On  the  east  side 
we  built  a  fireplace  with  a  flue,  and 
also  used  two  stoves  in  the  ’same 
chimney,  one  upstairs  and  one  in  the 
basement.  In  the  basement  we  have 
a  cleanout  for  the  fireplace  and  an 
opening  for  a  stovepipe.  In  very  cold 
weather  when  there  is  any  danger 
of  the  pipes  freezing  or  if  it  is  too 
uncomfortable  to  work  there,  I  start 
a  fire  in  the  small  pot-bellied  stove 
and  thus  keep  the  temperature  above 
freezing. 

We  built  two  benches,  each  21 
inches  wide,  36  inches  high,  and 
seven  feet  long,  and  set  them  against 
the  south  wall.  On  one  of  these 
benches  we  clean,  candle,  weigh  and 
pack  our  eggs,  and  on  the  other  we 
store  egg  cartons,  crates  and  other 
supplies.  Then  we  brought  in  a  good- 
sized  stout  kitchen  table  on  which 
we  put  our  filled  egg  crates.  The  room 
above  the  pump  house  cellar  has 
served  useful  purposes.  Two  succes¬ 
sive  Land  Army  boys  slept  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  war  years.  When  we 
have  a  house  full  of  guests,  my  wife 
and  I  move  over  here  for  the  night. 
The  room  has  also  been  used  as  ari 
office  and  study.  A  writer  friend  has 
carried  on  his  literary  activities  under 
its  roof,  and  a  couple  of  articles  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  have  been 
written  here. 

Anyone  having  to  drill  a  well  to 
provide  water  might  well  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  building  a  cellar  such 
as  I  have  described,  suiting  the  size 
of  the  building  to  his  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  Such  a  cellar  as  ours  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  place  to  keep  fresh 
eggs  in  good  condition.  In  Summer 
eggs  placed  in  the  cellar  cool  rapidly 
iand  stay  fresh,  and  in  Winter  there 
is  never  any  danger  of  their  chilling 
•or  freezing.  It  also  provides  good 
over-night  storage  for  freshly  killed 
poultry  that  we  cannot  store  in  our 
refrigerator.  I  mentioned  the  four- 
foot  wide  door  opening  into  the 
hatchway.  I  had  this  door  made  this 
wide  so  that  anyone  can  carry  a 
crate  of  eggs  through  without  any 
difficulty.  The  cellar  is  also  deep  so 
that  there  will  not  be  any  danger 
of  tall  people  bumping  their  heads. 
For  utility  and  convenience  we  feel 
that  this  building  has  more  than 
paid  for  itself  in  the  past  few  years. 


Vermont  t.  f. 


Books  Worth  Having 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . $5.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  3.75 


Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 
Hugh  Hammond  Bennett....  3.20 
What  is  Farming? 

G.  E.  Larson  &  W.  M.  Teller.  .  2.95 
A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland  2.95 


Managing  a  Farm, 

S.  E.  Johnson .  2.95 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  2.50 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

Into  the  Freezer  and  Out, 

Tressler,  Evers  &  Long .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Photo— N.  C.  Meagley,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Covered,  bridge  over  the  Ouleout  River  near  Unadilla  in  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.  It  was  built  in  1874  and  is  still  very  much  in  use. 
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SHOVELS  SNOW,  SAWS  WOOD 
PLOWS  and  CULTIVATES 


SHAW  DU- ALL  and  ^ 


PEPPY  PAL'  TRACTORS 


These  rugged  walking  and  riding 
tractors  pay  their  way  the  year  ’round. 
Plows,  discs,  harrows,  hauls,  operates 
lawn  mower,  cutter  bar,  spray,  bull¬ 
dozes,  plows  snow,  runs  wood  saw 
and  other  belt  machinery. 


Ideal  for  small  farms,  orchards, 
truck  gardens,  poultry  farms,  golf 
courses  and  estates. 


Easy  to  change  attachments  with 
improved  Jiffy  Hitch.  Patented  tool 
control  allows  quick  adjustment  for 
crooked  rows  or  wide  hills.  Sturdy, 
extra-strength  construction  means 
1  low  upkeep  cost.  Operates  for  only 
[  a  few  cents  an  hour. 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

Buy  direct  and  save.  Mass  pro¬ 
duction  holds  prices 
down— quality  up.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  a  garden 
can  afford  a  Peppy 
Pal.  Write  for  FREE 
1  folders  and  pricelist. 


SHAW 

m  r  g.  co 


_  4709  Front  St,  Galesburg,  Ks. 

668F  N.  4th  St, Columbus, Ohio 


NOW  AVAILABLE  with  TRACTOR  CONTROL 


You  can  get  all  these  features  only  on  a 
Mount  Vernon  Spreader  —  handy  tractor 
control  .  .  .  adjustable  stop  .  .  .  quick  re¬ 
movable  agitators . . .  round  bottom  hopper 
.  .  .  diamond  shaped  holes  .  .  .  disengag¬ 
ing  wheel  clutches.  The  tractor  control  is 
optional,  fits  all  Mount  Vernon  Spreaders. 
8  FOOT  AND  10  FOOT  WIDTHS 


TWO-WHEEL 
TILTING  PLATFORM 

FARM  WAGON 

Has  all  steel  frame,  4000 
pound  capacity,  7'  x  12' 
SEND  FORV  hardwood  platform. 

FREE  LITERATURE  end  name  of  n earest  dealer 


MOUNT  VERNON  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

244  E.  8th  St.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  5x7  Enlargement 

Yes,  with  every  roll  of  film 
developed  one  enlargement 

coupon  is  enclosed.  6  or  8 
exposure  roll  developed  and 
a  print  of  each 
25c;  double 
size  just  35c 
Enclose  money 

with  order  |  +  ~j 


FRANKLIN  PHOTO  FINI5HINB 


BOX  RN-1. 


FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  lumber,  Belsaw  Models 

ties.shmgleB.^^xvt^S^fp.in  10  to  24  foot  saw- 
crates, lath,  mg  lengths.  MECHANICAL 

6tuddin FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
siding  positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 

engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
used  for  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  it- 
self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE 
booklet,  “HowTo  Make  Lumber"  and  Catalog 
jTSjjj  of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

1829W  Field  Bids.,  315  Westport  Rd., Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST !  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

Guts  down  timber,  brush  and 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and 
saw  logs  to  length.  Also  t_  _  .  ..  , 
Furnished  with  post  hole  — Other 

b'ftew”kHa3clutchpulleyfor  Like  It! 

OTTAWA  MFG.  C0.1I-777Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

POWFR  CAWQ  We  sell  all  types  of  saws. 

''  OfL TT o  Famous  Lowther  Saw,  Sally 
„P1,  and  Chain  Saws.  Write  for  folders. 

BIRD  CO.  INC.,  Box  6-A,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

POWER  CHAIN  SAWS  DIST0NS  $575. 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE.  NEW  YORK 

CHAINS  Tractor,  Truck,  Road  Grader,  Bus.  Write 
U  for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 

GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

T  IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

rou  will  receive  highest  market  price.  Price  quoted 
11  you  wish.  Ship  at  once.  RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG. 
Hid  \AI  r*r.  BELT,  BUTLER  CO.  ^ 

04  WEST  29th  St.,  NEW  YORlC  I,  N.  Y. 


From  A  Hillside  Farm 

After  World  War  I  we  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  inferior  physical 
condition  of  young  men  from  the 
farms,  who  were  called  in  the  draft, 
and  the  higher  percentage  rejected 
because  they  did  not  come  up  to  the 
Army’s  physical  standards,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  an  equal  number  of  young 
men  from  the  cities.  Now  we  hear 
that  the  draft  in  World  War  II 
showed  generally  similar  conditions. 
We  also  hear  the  claim  that  this  is 
due  to  the  niggardliness  of  farmers, 
that  they  produce  their  milk  and  eggs 
to  sell,  and  do  not  permit  these  pro¬ 
ducts  to  be  used  to  any  extent  in 
their  own  families.  Suppose  we  study 
this  situation.  We  know  that  when 
the  first  settlers  entered  any  area  of 
this  country,  they  found  land  fat 
with  the  accumulation  of  plant  food 
released  through  untold  centuries,  and 
stored  up  in  the  soil.  The  land  was 
covered  with  a  growth  of  plants, 
trees,  bushes  or  grasses,  so  there  was 
little  chance  for  the  minerals  to  leach 
out  of  the  soil.  Those  minerals  were 
stored  up  in  the  soil  and  in  the  plant 
life  growing  on  the  land.  Of  course, 
the  areas  that  had  been  farmed  by 
the  Indians  in  their  crude  way  were 
a  partial  exception,  but  those  areas 
were  so  small  a  part  of  the  whole  as 
to  be  negligible. 

Long  ago,  research  workers  proved 
that  plants  take  up  minerals  some¬ 
what  according  to  their  abundance 
in  the  soil,  that  is,  if  a  certain  miner¬ 
al  is  abundant  in  the  soil  in  available 
form,  plants  contain  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  that  mineral.  How¬ 
ever,  if  there  is  only  a  moderate 
amount  available,  there  will  be  less 
for  the  plants  to  use,  and  if  the  soil 
is  lacking  in  any  mineral,  the 
corresponding  amount  in  the  plants 
will  be  lowered..  It  has  been  more 
than  300  years  since  the  first  farm 
lands  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  were 
cleared  from  the  forest,  and  most  of 
the  farm  land  in  this  country  has 
been  tilled  for  more  than  80  years. 
During  all  of  this  time  we  have  been 
drawing  on  that  stored  up  fertility. 

That  the  supply  of  some  of  these 
lesser  known  minerals  is  getting  too 
low  in  many  of  our  soils  is  very 
evident.  Everywhere  symptoms  of 
magnesium  deficiency  are  increasing¬ 
ly  evident  in  the  foliage  of  our  or¬ 
chards  and  the  addition  of  epsom 
salts  to  the  spray  is  now  a  recom¬ 
mended  practice.  That  sufficient  boron 
is  not  present  in  many  soils  is  evident 
from  the  response  that  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  mustard  family  make  to 
applications  of  borax.  In  numerous 
places  in  this  country  cattle  become 
unthrifty  and  sometimes  death  re¬ 
sults  because  of  a  lack  of  cobalt  in 
their  food,  and  in  other  places  a  lack 
of  iodine  causes  abnormal  physical 
conditions  especially  in  young  pigs 
and  calves.  With  such  evidence  of 
trouble  caused  by  a  lack  of  some 
mineral  element,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  many  of  the  physical 
deficiencies  of  the  young  men  from 
some  farms  result  from  a  lack  of  one 
or  more  of  these  mineral  elements? 
Farm  people  would  feel  the  effects  of 
such  a  lack  of  needed  minerals  more 
than  people  living  in  cities  because 
on  most  farms  much  of  the  family’s 
food  is  grown  at  home.  In  most  cases 
potatoes,  some  fruits  and  most  of  the 
vegetables  used  by  the  family  are 
grown  on  the  farm,  and  consequently 
if  any  of  the  essential  minerals  were 
deficient  in  the  soil,  these  crops 
would  contain  less  than  normal 
amounts,  and  after  a  time  such  a 
lack  would  be  likely  to  affect  the 
physical  condition  of  the  family.  The 
food  of  the  city  family  is  drawn 
from  wide  areas.  For  instance,  this 
year’s  supply  of  potatoes  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  grown  in  at  least  several 
States  and  the  same  will  be  true  of 
all  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  they 
use;  there  will  be  very  few  pur¬ 
chases  of  any  fruit  or  vegetables 
grown  on  the  same  farm. 

We  need  more  complete  knowledge 
about  the  functions  of  .the  different 
minerals  in  plant,  animal  and  human 
nutrition.  It  would  seem  that  the 
various  agencies  in  this  country  that 
are  doing  research  in  nutrition  mfght 
coordinate  their  work  somewhat  on 
the  pattern  used  in  work  on  the 
fission  of  the  atom  and  so  increase 
more  rapidly  our  knowledge  of  what 
elements  are  necessary  for  perfect 
nutrition,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  act  in  the  human  and 
animal  bodies.  When  the  farmer 
knows  all  the  elements  that  are 
needed  in  his  crops,  he  can,  by  their 
proper  addition  to  his  fertilizers, 
change  the  composition  of  his  crop  to 
a  measurable  extent  as  desired.  This 
is  proved  by  the  higher  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  pasture  grasses  and  hay  where 
the  pasture  or  fields  had  a  suitable 
and  liberal  fertilization  with  nitrogen. 
Perhaps  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
mineral  contents  of  crops  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  consideration  they  deserve 
in  the  markets.  h,  l,  s. 
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WANT  extra  protection  against 
leaks?  Then  it’s  a  roof  of  rust- 
resisting  Wheeling  Cop-R-Loy  for  you. 
For  only  Wheeling  gives  you  the  Super- 
Channeldrain  feature  that  protects  your 
barn  against  seepage  at  the  side  laps. 
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GENUINE  N 


WHEELING  WARE 
for  rugged  farm  duties 


Pails,  tubs,  baskets  and  other  con¬ 
tainers  take  rough  treatment  on 
the  farm.  That’s  why  it  pays  to 
look  for  the  red  label  that  means 
"Wheeling  Ware.”  Each  article 
is  hand  dipped  after  it’s  formed 
to  give  armor-like  protection. 


STRONG  ENOUGH  TO  DRIVE  THROUGH  STEEL  ! 


WHEELING  LABEUE  HARDENED  CUT  NAILS 

It’s  true!  Wheeling  Hardened  Cut  Nails  have 
actually  been  driven  through  Vs."  thick  steel.  They 
won't  bend!  Think  of  the  time  saved  on  hardwood 
floors,  sidings,  sheathings.  No  more  pulling  and 
replacing  bent  nails.  Use  fine  Wheeling 
Cut  Nails  for  easier,  better  looking  jobs. 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
euch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogrues.  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubai*  Nkw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Dairyman  Collects  from  League 

THE  healthy  success  of  any  farm  cooperative 
organization  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
willing  and  voluntary  support  of  its  producer 
members.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  quality  that  has 
been  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  dismal 
failure  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  the  field 
of  dairy  farm  cooperation.  Unfortunately,  the 
weaker  the  League  has  grown  in  members  and 
in  loyalty,  the  stricter  and  more  coercive  the 
management  has  become  in  an  attempt  to  hold 
the  remaining  members  in  tow.  One  glaring 
example  is  the  limited  right  given  to  a  League 
producer  to  withdraw  from  membership — only 
within  two  weeks  of  any  one  contract  year. 
Equally  glaring  has  been  the  management’s 
attempts  to  invalidate  as  many  withdrawals 
as  possible  and  then  hold  the  last  month’s  milk 
check  as  a  penalty.  In  most  instances  a  farmer 
does  not  have  the  time  or  the  wherewithal 
to  engage  in  long  drawn-out  legal  proceedings 
to  recoVer  the  money  rightfully  due  him,  but 
where  he  has  gone  into  court,  he  has  ’usually 
come  out  successful.  C 

Take  the  recent  case  of  Nathan  KantrowitzJ 
Orange  County  dairyman,  who  brought  suit  to* 
recover  $114.27,  the  amount  of  his  March  milk 
check.  According  to  his  contract,  notice  of 
withdrawal  had  to  be  given  between  the  12th 
and  28th  of  February.  Kantrowitz  mailed  his 
notice  at  4:30  p.  m.  February  28  and  it  was 
received  in  the  Dairyman’s  League  New  York 
City  office  at  11:30  a.  m.  March  1,  The  League 
'claimed  that  this  was  insufficient  notice,  not 
so  much  because  it  had  been  received  a  day 
late,  but  because  the  notice  required  to  be 
given  should  have  been  personally  delivered 
by  the  producer  to  the  League’s  main  office. 
The  plaintiff  won  in  the  lower  court  and  the 
League  appealed.  On  July  1,  1947  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  affirmed  the  lower  court’s  de¬ 
cision  and  ordered  the  League  to  pay  the  pro¬ 
ducer  what  was  due  him,  with  interest  and 
costs.  Recognizing  that  where  a  contract  does 
not  specify  how  the  notice  is  to  be  given,  the 
usual  rule  is  that  the  mere  mailing  is  not 
sufficient  unless  received  within  the  time 
specified,  the  court  said  that  that  rule  could 
not  be  applied  in  the  case  before  it  because 

“It  seems  to  be  an  assault  against  common 
sense  to  find  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
parties  when  the  agreement  was  made  that 
the  plaintiff  should  be  required  to  furnish 
personal  notice  to  the  appellant  of  his  desire 
to  terminate  the  contract.  That  is  to  say,  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  appellant, 
in  dealing  with  thousands  of  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  State  of  New  York,  ever  understood 
that  each  farmer,  if  he  desired  to  terminate 
his  contract,  should  be  required  to  run  to 
New  York,  or  send  an  agent,  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  notice.  The  only  alternative 
was  service  by  mail.” 

This  is  a  fair  and  sound  decision  and  may 
well  be  of  some  help  to  other  producers 
similarly  situated  now  or  later.  The  whole 
case  is  evidence  of  the  lengths  to  which  Mr. 
Rathbun  and  his  henchmen  will  go  to  try  to 
scare  and  bulldoze  members.  To  drag  a  dairy 
farmer  through  two  courts  before  allowing 
him  to  obtain  the  hundred  odd  dollars  due  him 
is,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  a  pretty  slick,  cheap 
trick.  Nor  is  it  very  helpful  to  the  cause  of 
true  farm  cooperation.  The  practice,  not  the 
preaching,  is  what  really  counts. 
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New  High  in  Milk  Dealer  Spread 

THERE  may  be  temporary  variations  in  the 
price  spread  between  what  the  dealer  pays 
the  producer  and  what  he  charges  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but  the  overall  trend  is  still  onward 
and  upward.  The  latest  increase  came  on 
September  1  when  the  doorstep  fluid  milk 
price  was  raised  half  a  cent  a  quart  to  21x/2 
cents.  The  dealer  spread  is  noW  10.82  cents 
a  quart,  or  $5.09  a  hundredweight,  a  new  all- 
time  high  in  the  history  of  the  New  York 
milkshed! 

The  excuse  given  by  the  dealers  is  typical — 
they  are  losing  money.  Francis  R.  Elliott, 
Borden  president,  says  that  his  company’s 
financial  position  has  steadily  became  worse; 
that  in  July  1946  Borden’s  made  a  profit  of 
1.14  cents  on  every  dollar’s  worth  of  products 
sold  and  that  in  July  1947  it  lost  .62  cents 
on  each  dollar,  of  sales. 

It  has  always  been  pretty  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  milk  dealers’  arithmetic,  but  these 
latest  figures  are  especially  puzzling.  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  Borden  Company  reported 
record  profits  of  $9,975,000  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1947,  compared  to  $8,875,000  during 
the  same  period  in  1946.  Sales  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year  were  $290,890,656;  last  year, 
$235,052,196.  All  of  which  means  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Borden’s  own  report  it  made  a 
profit  of  3.42  cents  on  every  dollar  of  sales 
from  January  through  June  1947.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  after  earning  a  return  of  3.42 
per  cent,  all  taxes,  reserves  and  depreciation 
having  already  been  deducted,  in  the  first  six 
months,  the  Borden  Company  suddenly 
slumped  one  month  later  to  the  point  where 
there  was  a  loss  of  more  than  half  a  cent  a 
quart  on  every  dollar  of  sales?  Does  Mr. 
Elliott  think  anybody  is  stupid  enough  to 
swallow  that  whopper? 

But  whether  Mr.  Elliott  is  right  or  wrong 
is  beside  the  point.  Whether  Borden’s  is  mak¬ 
ing  or  losing  money  is  equally  unimportant. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  today  not  only  is  the 
producer  receiving  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  fluid  price  paid  by  the  consumer  (and  a 
lot  less  on  manufactured  products),  but  the 
dealer  is  receiving  more  than  he  ever  did  be¬ 
fore.  The  point  is  rapidly  being  reached,  if 
it  is  not  already  here,  where  milk  is  a  luxury 
item  in  the  average  family’s  food  budget.  That 
is  a  serious  situation  because  it  means  a  gradu¬ 
al  weakening  of  our  national  health. 

One  of  two  alternatives  must  therefore  be 
taken.  Either  the  dealers  must  be  forced  to 
trim  their  costs  of  distribution  or,  if  they  can¬ 
not,  the  present  system  of  distribution  must 
be  abandoned  and  replaced  by  one  that  can 
be  made  to  work  more  efficiently  and  more 
economically  for  the  milk  producer  and  the 
milk  consumer.  If  ever  there  was  a  job  to  be 
done,  this  is  it,  and  the  State  Food  Commission 
should  get  busy  right  away.  Let’s  stop  the 
stalling  and  fumbling  around  and  get  down 
to  work  with  the  promised  investigation  of 
the  milk  price  spread. 


Padlocked ! 
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Saving  Garden  Seed 

ANY  gardeners  frequently  ask  if  it  pays 
or  is  advisable  to  save  home  grown 
vegetable  seed.  Generally  speaking  the  answer 
is  “No.”  Home  grown  vegetable  seed  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  pure  a  strain  as  the  varietal 
seed  you  can  buy.  Unless  the  garden  contains 
only  one  variety  of  each  vegetable,  and  these 
are  separated  by  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  any  other  garden  or  seed  producing 
vegetables,  cross  pollination  may  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  cause  the  varieties  to  become  mixed. 
Seed  saved  from  the  garden  may  also  carry 
disease  to  infect  the  new  crop.  There  are 
several  seed  borne  diseases  which  may  occur 
in  cabbage,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts, 
broccoli,  collards,  kale,  kohlrabi,  mustard' 
radishes,  turnips,  beans,  peas,  cucumbers! 
muskmelons,  watermelons,  tomatoes,  peppers' 
eggplant  celery  and  carrots. 

Few  farm  homes  have  the  facilities  for  ade¬ 
quately  drying  and  storing  seed.  For  good 
germination  most  .seeds  need  to  ripen  during 
sunny  weather  or  be  dried  quickly  when  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fruit,  and  then  stored  in  a 
dry,  cool,  insect  and  rodent  proof  place.  Cer¬ 
tain  vegetables  such  as  beets,  chard,  Brussels 
sprouts,  cabbage,  carrots,  kale,  onions,  parsley, 
and  turnips  require  storage  of  the  plants  or 
roots  over  Winter  in  order  to  produce  seed. 
The  home  gardener  rarely  has  the  conditions 
that  are  necessary  to  do  this  successfully. 
For  these  reasons  and  because  most  gardeners 
need  only  relatively  small  amounts  of  seed  of 
any  given  variety,  it  is  usually  cheaper  and 
more  satisfactory  in  the  end  to  buy  seed  as 
needed  from  a  reliable  firm  which  specializes 
in  their  production. 


New  York  State  Grape  Crop 

'T'HE  outlook  for  a  good  grape  harvest  is 
better  than  average  this  season.  Neither 
grape  diseases  and  leaf  hoppers  caused  much 
damage  this  Summer,  and  growth  has  been 
excellent  and  foliage  heavy.  However,  the 
grapes  will  ripen  somewhat  later  than  usual 
since,  due  to  the  late  Spring,  they  blossomed 
quite  a'  bit  after  their  usual  time.  Growers 
anticipate  an  excellent  crop  of  Concords, 
Niagaras,  Delawares,  Fredonias  and  various 
other  commercial  varieties.  Schuyler,  a  new, 
early  blue  variety,  and  the  early  Van  Buren 
also  show  heavy  yields.  Interlaken  Seedless 
is  now  ripe,  and  a  heavy  crop  of  Senecas  are 
also  just  ready. 

The  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  is  noted 
for  its  outstanding  work  with  grapes,  as  well 
as  other  fruit.  Three  thousand  grape  seedlings 
were  germinated  last  Spring  at  the  Station, 
and  over  11,000  new  seedlings  are  now  in  the 
vineyard,  some  of  which  are  fruiting  for  the 
first  time  this  season.  Crosses  made  last  Spring 
are  expected  to  yield  from  six  to  seven 
thousand  seeds.  Hardy,  productive  American 
varieties  are  being  crossed  at  the  Station  with 
both  European  and  California  varieties  which 
are  comparatively  high  in  sugar  content.  The 
object  is  to  try  and  obtain  varieties  with  an 
improved  flavor  and  which  will  likewise  be 
hardy,  resistant  to  disease,  and  early  enough 
in  their  development  for  this  region. 

Research  work  of  this  kind  is  of  great 
value  and  importance  to  farmers  and  growers. 


What  Farmers  Say 

That  editorial  on  page  534  of  your  September 
6  issue,  “No  Limit  to  Government  Spending”  was 
a  “peach.”  I  enjoyed  every  word  of  it,  more  es¬ 
pecially  because  I  am  familiar  with  many  facts 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  vote-hungry 
Dewey.  While  things  were  bad  under  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  Smith,  Roosevelt,  Lehman,  they 
are  much  worse  now.  The  Civil  Service  organi¬ 
zation  has  greatly  deteriorated  since  Dewey  took 
over.  a.  c.  d. 

Your  editorial,  “No  Limit  to  Government 
Spending”,  is  a  masterpiece.  w.  J.  E. 

,  New  York 


Brevities 

“Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.” — Matt.  5:16. 

A  New  dust  now  on  the  market  prevents  stored 
potatoes  from  sprouting,  shriveling  or  becoming 
soggy.  It  is  said  to, be  equally  effective  on  beets, 
carrots,  turnips  and  rutabagas. 

The  1947  corn  crop  is  now  figured  at  about 
2,375,000,000  bushels,  a  still  further  reduction 
from  the  August  15  estimate.  This  compares  with 
last  year’s  yield  of  3,287,927,000  bushels, 
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2  WAYS  OF  GETTING  CROPS  TO  CONSUMER 


In  MOST  PARTS  of  the  U.  S.  a  good  many  farmers 
know  something  about  how  we  Safeway  people  carry 
on  our  business.  Folks  know  that  we  are  retail  grocers. 
(Where  we  have  stores  farm  families  make  up  almost 
a  fourth  of  our  store  trade.)  And  even  more  farmers 
know  us  as  one  of  the  country’s  active  and  steady  year- 
round  buyers  of  food. 

We  buy  only  for  our  own  retail  stores.  And  buying 
that  way — just  to  meet  daily  requirements  of  the  Safe¬ 
way  grocery  stores — we  paid  over  $500,000,000  last 
year  to  farmers  and  other  suppliers  of  merchandise. 

We  buy  direct,  from  farmers  and  their  cooperatives. 
And  we  sell  to  consumers  direct,  thereby  saving 
folks  who  shop  at  our  stores  all  the  money  we  can. 

Of  course  we  Safeway  people  do  not  own  farms — 
not  even  a  single  one!  And  we  don’t  subsidize  the 
production  of  farm  crops.  It  is  our  policy  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  brokerage  fees  when  purchasing  from  farmers. 


THE  OLD  FASHIONED  WAY  is  like  City  Driving 

at 


FARMER 


CONSUMER 


THE  SAFEWAY  METHOD  is  a  straight  Highway  to  market 
&  6 


FARMER 


CONSUMER 


that  Safeway  always  pays  going  prices  or  better,  and  never 
offers  a  price  lower  than  a  producer  quotes.  The  savings  we 
pass  on  to  our  customers  are  savings  in  distribution  costs. 

In  fact,  by  simplifying  and  improving  the  distribution  of 
foods  we  are  able  to  return  to  farmers  a  larger  share  of 
:every  dollar  consumers  spend  at  Safeway  stores. 


In  Food Marketing  This  Idea  Rits  More  Money 

Farmer’s  Pocket 


When  food  moves  to  market  efficiently 
...with  fewer  expenses  in  distribution 


in  a 


...you  can  pay  top  going  prices 
for  a  producer’s  crops  and 
also  save  consumers 
money  at  the  retail  end 


How  we  can  afford  fo  pay  fop  prices  always 

Because  Safeway  store  prices  are  lower,  some  people  figure 
Safeway  must  pay  less  to  producers.  But  the  record  shows 


This  more  efficient  food  distribution  system  helps  farmers 
and  consumers  alike.  Everybody  benefits  by  the  straightest, 
quickest  possible  road  between  farmer  and  consumer 


SAFEWAY 

New  York  Distribution  Division 
300  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
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Set  the  hydraulic  winch 
for  the  amount  of  silage 
you  want.  Time  switch 
starts  and  stops  the  ma¬ 
chine  automatically. 

Thoroughly  tested  and 
proven  on  dairy  farms  for 
more  than  three  years. 


Even  skimming  off  top 
keeps  silage  level  and 
firm  —  eliminates  spoil¬ 
age,  especially  in  warm 

weather. 

•• 

Satisfactory  performance 
fully  guaranteed. 

Mail  coupon  below! 


LEACH  COMPANY,  4127  S.  Main  St.  a 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  | 

Please  send  me  complete  in-  * 
formation  describing  the  Leach  Silo  | 
Unloader.  a 


Name 


To  be  sure  of  getting  you* 
Silo  Unloader  in  time/ 
have  it  delivered /now.  - 


Address 


September  20,  1947 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Marvin  Curfman,  aged  nine,  of 
Sarver,  Butler  County,  had  begin¬ 
ner’s  luck  at  the  eighth  annual 
Western  Pennsylvania  Pig  Roundup 
and  Sale  last  month  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Live  Stock  Yards,  where  his 
220-pound  purebred  Hampshire  won 
the  grand  championship  after  taking 
first  place  in  the  middleweight  class. 
This  was  his  first  show.  Anna  Mae 
Mull,  11,  of  New  Alexandria,  West¬ 
moreland  County,  who  won  the  grand 
championship  at  the  1946  show, 
placed  second  in  the  finals  for  the 
reserve  championship  with  her  360- 
pound  Duroc-Berkshire,  the  same 
cross  breed  which  won  her  top  honors 
a  year  ago.  Her  animal  placed  first 
in  the  heavyweights.  Both  she  and 
Marvin  are  4H  Club  members,  as  is 
Bailey  Herring,  Fayette  County,  who 
placed  first  in  the  lightweights.  All 
three  got  $6.00  cash  prize  money  and 
blue  ribbons,  with  additional  appro¬ 
priate  ribbons  for  Marvin  and  Miss 
Mull.  William  Moyer,  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Alexandria  4-H  Pig 
Club,  won  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  special  cash  award  for 
outstanding  individual  accomplish¬ 
ment,  based  upon  his  entry  of  13 
pigs.  Another  prize  by  the  same 
donor  for  highest  group  score  went 
to  the  Mercer  County  4-H  Pig  Club 
of  nine  members.  Each  club  member 
and  their  two  local  leaders,  Allen 
Saul,  Greenville,  and  Ralph  Gamble, 
Fredonia,  will  share  in  the  cash  prize. 
Other  winners  included:  Light¬ 
weights,  Wesley  Luckey,  Fayette 
County;  Audrey  Moffatt,  Westmore¬ 
land;  middle  weights,  Blair  Brown, 
Jr.,  Westmoreland;  Robert  Zorn, 
Fayette;  heavyweights,  Clayton 
Winebark,  Indiana;  John  Wasser, 
Mercer  County.  The  animals  were 
sold  at  $1.25  per  hundredweight 
premium  over  the  prevailing  Pitts¬ 
burgh  market  price,  for  an  average 
of  28%  cents  per  pound. 

Ninety-four  boys  and  girls  from 
eight  counties  exhibited  183  pigs 
which  they  reared  as  club  projects. 
Eighty-eight  exhibitors  were  4-H 
Club  members  and  six  were  FFA 
boys.  The  183  animals  weighed  a 
total  of  37,975  pounds,  for  an  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  207%  pounds.  Clayton 
Winebark,  Rochester  Mills,  Indiana 
County,  exhibited  the  heaviest  ani¬ 
mals,  one  weighing  530  pounds  and 
another  of  495.  The  animals  were 
.sold  under  supervision  of  a  sales 
committee.  Grading  and  judging  were 
done  by  L.  C.  Madison,  extension 
livestock  specialist  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College. 


Both  lambs  and  beeves  will  be  sold 
at  three  of  the  big  roundups  this  Fall 
and  Winter  which  will  climax  the 
1947  livestock  programs  for  several 
hundred  Pennsylvania  4-H  Boys  and 
Girls.  At  the  first  of  these,  November 
18  to  20,  at  Pittsburgh,  the  animals 
will  come  from  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  three  neighboring 
States,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and 
Maryland.  Three  weeks  later,  De¬ 
cember  9  to  11,  13  Southeastern 

Pennsylvania  counties  will  sell  their 
4-H  animals  at  Lancaster,  and  next 
January  still  others  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show  and 
sold  the  closing  day. 

Farm  boys  and  girls  of  nine 
counties  shared  in  the  winnings  at 
the  second  annual  Northwest  Penn¬ 
sylvania  District  4-H  Dairy  Calf 
Show,  August  29,  in  American 
Legion  Park,  New  Bethlehem,  where 
they  exhibited  74  animals  of  five 
different  breeds  and  competed  also 
in  fitting  and  showmanship  contests. 
The  breeds  represented  were,  Guern¬ 
sey,  showing  33;  Holstein,  25;  Jersey, 


10;  Brown  Swiss,  5,  and  Ayrshire  1 
George  Hyatt,  professor  of  dairy 
husbandry,  of  West  Virginia  Univer 
sity,  did  the  judging.  Frank  K 
Miller,  of  Clarion,  county  agent  of 
Clarion  County,  was  show  manager 
Jack  Barto,  of  Sligo,  Clarion  County' 
topped  all  other  contestants  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  Guernsey  championship  with 
his  senior  yearling  heifer,  and  win¬ 
ning  a  first  place  in  both  the  fitting 
and  showing  events.  Another  Clarion 
boy.  Connell  Stouffer,  Clarion,  won 
the  championship  in  the  Holstein  di¬ 
vision,  while  G.  Russell  Oknefski 
Ridgway,  Elk  County,  took  the  top 
title  for  Brown  Swiss,  and  Wilma 
Fish,  Carlton,  Venango  County,  for 
Jerseys.  Other  first  place  winners  in 
showmanship  (there  were  three 
firsts)  were  James  Curtis,  Columbus 
and  Davis  Marsh,  Russell,  both  of 
Warren  County.  Miss  Fish,  and  Helen 
Crawford,  Mercer,  Mercer  County 
took  the  other  firsts  in  the  fitting 
contest. 

In  county  groups  of  four  compe¬ 
titions,  the  winners,  by  breeds  were: 
Holsteins —  Warren  County,  David 
Marsh,  Russell;  Charles  Camp,  Jr., 
Torpedo;  Gene  Gruber,  Akley,  and 
Roman  Leofsky,  Jr.,  Spring  Creek. 
Jersey  —  Venango  County,  Wilma 
Fish,  Carlton,  and  Everett  Gilliland, 
Edward  Young,  and  Bruce  Bennett, 
all  of  Utica.  They  won  also  in  1946. 
Guernsey  —  Clarion  County,  Jack  and 
Maryls  Barto,  Sligo;  George  Aaron, 
Fairmount  City,  and  Janet  Yeany, 
Mayport. 


The  North  Central  Pennsylvania 
Beef  Breeders  Assn.,  formed  last 
Winter  as  a  result  of  increasing 
interest  in  beef  cattle  in  an  area  em¬ 
bracing  ’a  half  dozen  counties,  will 
hold  its  first  sale  on  Wednesday, 
October  22,  at  Punxsutawney  where 
50  or  more  Hereford  and  Angus 
steers,  five  to  18  months,  will  be 
offered  at  auction.  The  animals  will 
be  consigned  by  breeders  in  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Clarion,  Elk,  Clearfield,  Forest, 
and  Indiana  Counties.  All  are  pure- 
breds,  Bangs  and  T.  B.  accredited. 
Final  arrangements  for  the  sale  wjll 
be  made  at  the  association’s  first 
annual  banquet  Wednesday  night, 
September  24,  at  Hazen,  Jefferson 
County,  with  Prof.  Burge  of  State 
College  the  principal  speaker. 


The  Pennsylvania  Co-operative 
Potato  Growers  Assn,  crowned  a  new 
“Potato  Blossom  Queen”  last  month 
and  broke  ground  for  a  new  $300,000 
Potato  City  project  at  its  experi¬ 
mental  farm  near  Coudersport.  Rose 
Marie  Ellenberger,  17,  of  Warriors 
Mark,  received  the  crown  from  last 
year’s  winner,  Miss  Nina  Hershner,  of 
York  County.  Three  thousand  persons 
attended  the  crowning  ceremony 
which  was  climaxed  by  ground 
breaking  for  the  new  project,  an 
expansion  of  an  experimental  farm 
the  association  has  operated  at  Camp 
Potato  for  10  years. 


Pennsylvania  Aberdeen  Angus 
breeders  will  hold  their  second 
group  sale  of  the  year  September  27 
at  the  State  Farm  Show  arena, 
Harrisburg,  with  55  lots  of  fitted 
purebreds  consigned  for  the  event, 
announces  James  F.  Torrance,  Ex¬ 
port,  „  Westmoreland  County,  sale 
manager.  The  same  group  last  month 
sold  70  unfitted  animals  in  a  group 
sale  at  State  College.  n.  m.  e. 


The  origin  of  the  term  “Irish 
potato”  is  unknown.  According  to 
one  story,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  grew 
spuds  on  his  estate  in  County  Cork, 
Ireland,  and  introduced  them  to  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  “Irish 
potatoes.” 


Careful  pasture  and  meadow  management  on  J.  R.  Fairbairn’s  10 6-acre 
hill  farm  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  keeps  20  Holsteins  in  high  production. 
Mr ;  Fairbairn  reports  initial  good  results  from  a  pasture  mixture  of 

Ladino  clover  and  birdsfoot  trefoil. 
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NEW  QUONSET  40— NEW  QUONSET  36— 
NEW  QUONSET  MULTIPLE— FRAMED  WITH 
N-A-X  HIGH-TENSILE  STEEL  FOR 


GREATER  STRENGTH -50  per  cent 
greater  strength  than  ordinary  steel. 

LONGER  LIFE  — N-A-X  HIGH-TENSILE 
steel  is  more  durable,  far  stronger,  and 
able  to  withstand  much  greater  stress. 


GREATER  CORROSION-RESISTANCE  - 

n-a-x  high  -tensile  has  four  times  the 
corrosion-resistance  of  ordinary  steel! 

W? H  ALL  THESE  SC/PER/OR  FEATURES  THE  HEHT  QUOHSETS 
COST  HO  A! ORE  THAH  ORO/HART  STEEL  SU/LO/HOS 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  7  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  26,  Michigan 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

Can  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


September  20,  1947 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked. 
Danger  of  chronic 
condition.  UDDER  - 
OLE  used. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Bag  is  now  normal. 
UDDEROLE  worked 
like  magic!  Cow  in 
production. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 

Now  you  can  help  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  product,  UDDEROLE, 
has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It  relieves 
dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows  go 
into  production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up  to 
$27.00  more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
containing  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly 
effective  ingredients.  It  gives  powerful  3  -  way 
help.  I.  Relieves  the  congestion.  2.  Reduces 
swelling  and  inflammation.  3.  Fights  infection. 
Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farm¬ 
ers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderole  is  the  best  I 
ever  used.  Can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY  -  BACK  GUARANTEE.  If 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it —  return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1.00,  but  $2.00 — double  your  money 
back.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  ...  , 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1.00 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid, 
an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only 
$8.00.  DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,N.Y. 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 


We  are  now  accepting  and 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier  you 
place  your  order,  the  earlier  you 
will  get  your  new  Unadilla. 
Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una - 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


SAVE 

LABOR 

with  MULKEY'S  ALL-STEEL 
PORTABLE  ELEVATOR 
TOR 

BALED 

•_  HAY 

AND 

•  EAR  CORN, 

•  ALL 
PURPOSE 


Write 

for  literature  and  prices . 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1 62 1  -NY  Locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


Cedar  Picket  Fences 


^ _ 


Strong,  sole,  durable  pro¬ 
tection  for  home,  farm  and  Write  for 
estate.  2,  3  &  4  rail  styles.  ,  FREE 
Made  of  selected  Chestnut,:  . 

Timber.  Also  Gates.  Close  U  CATALOG  | 
Type  &  Woven  Picket  Fences  ; 

&  all  types  Steel  Fencing. 

ARNOLP  -  DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  18  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


Corn  Silage  for  Livestock 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Corn  silage  will 
not  only  yield  an 
average  of  more 
total  digestible 
nutrients  per  acre 
than  any  other 
farm  crop,  but  it  will  also  provide 
one  of  the  most  economical  kinds  of 
roughage  in  terms  of  cubic  feet  of 
storage  space.  This  is  a  factor  not 
often  appreciated,  because  of  the  high 
moisture  content  of  silage.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  on  the  average  a 
cubic  foot  of  long  hay  in  the  mow 
contains  only  slightly  over  four 
pounds  of  dry  matter,  while  the 
same  unit  measure  of  silage  amounts 
to  approximately  11  pounds  of  dry 
matter.  It  is  not  possible  to  make 
good  silage  out  of  inferior  or  im- 


One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  on 
any  farm  is  a  good,  silo  filled  with 
properly  preserved  silage.  This  well 
constructed  stave  silo  provides  plenty 
of  silage  for  the  mixed  dairy  herd  of 
20  milking  cows  on  the  80  acre  farm 
of  K.  L.  Lent  in  Delaware  County, 
■New  York. 

properly  cut  corn,  but  it  is  true  that 
a  weedy  crop  can  be  ensiled  and 
both  cattle  and  sheep  will  relish  the 
resultant  product.  Another  consider¬ 
ation  relative  to  ensiling  the  weeds 
is  that  the  fermentation  process  will 
prevent  most  of  their  seeds  from 
later  germinating,  after  they  have 
been  passed  out  in  the  manure,  and 
are  then  applied  to  the  land. 

The  monetary  value  of  corn  silage 
per  ton,  as  compared  to  other  feeds, 
is  a  very  frequent  question,  and  it 
has  a  practical  application  whenever 
silage  is  to  be  bought  or  sold.  Pro¬ 
duction  costs  will  vary  greatly  in 
accordance  with  many  factors,  such 
as  the  amount  of  silage  harvested, 
yield  per  acre,  labor  costs  and 
general  overhead.  A  practical  and 
effective  method  of  calculation,  used 
for  some  time  at  the  Illinois  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  is  based  on  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  existing  in  good  quality  mixed 
hay  and  corn.  It  has  been  found  that 
on  the  average  one  ton  of  corn  silage 
has  the  equivalent  value  for  dairy 
cows  of  4.6  bushels  of  corn  and  270 
pounds  of  mixed  hay.  On  this  as¬ 
sumption,  if  corn  is  selling  for  $1.40 
a  bushel  and  good  mixed  hay  is 
worth  $30  a  ton,  the  equivalent 
value  of  one  ton  of  corn  silage  would 
be  $10.49. 

There  are  many  other  possible  ad¬ 
vantages  which  result  from  using  the 
corn  crop  for  ensilage.  Among  these 
is  its  influence  on  either  following 
corn  or  any  different  crops.  As  an 
illustration,  the  earlier  removal  of 
the  entire  corn  plant  for  ensiling,  as 
compared  to  later  maturity  for  husk¬ 
ing  corn,  permits  the  land  to  be 
prepared  for  either  Fall  or  early 
Spring  plantings  for  other  crops  as 
may  be  desired.  Where  the  European 
corn  borer  is  troublesome,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  entire  corn  plant  from 
the  field  helps  greatly  in  eradicating 
this  troublesome  insect.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  feed  out  all  the  silage 
which  has  been  stored.  Preferably  the 
silage  should  be  fed  at  a  sufficient 
daily  rate  to  prevent  wastage  and 
spoilage,  once  it  has  been  opened, 
but  if  necessary  it  can  be  covered 
with  either  old  silage,  sawdust,  hay 
or  straw  and  then  kept,  to  be  used 
as  needed.  Some  of  the  best  silage  I 
ever  fed  was  from  a  silo,  which  had 
not  been  opened,  that  was  over  three 
years  old  when  fed.  On  most  farms 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  having  too 
much  silage,  and  one  of  the  best  and 
most  economical  feeds  to  use  during 


the  late  Summer  and  early  Fall,  to 
help  out  depleted  pastures,  is  some 
corn  silage.  It  will  provide  enough 
nutrients  to  satisfy  the  cows,  and  it 
will  make  a  good  mess  of  milk  at 
much  lower  cost  than  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  grain  feeds. 

Silage  for  Dairy  Cows 

While  corn  silage  is  exceedingly 
economical  as  a  source  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients,  when  used  as  a 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  there  are  some 
farms  and  ranches  where  top  quality 
hay  can  be  raised  and  fed  to  better 
advantage.  On  the  average  it  takes 
three  pounds  of  corn  silage  to  equal 
one  pound  of  good  hay  in  feeding 
value.  Some  of  the  earlier  feeding 
experiments  with  dairy  cows  in  pro¬ 
duction,  using  good  hay  alone  in  com¬ 
parison  with  corn  silage  and  similar 
hay,  were  especially  favorable  to 
silage  because  the  cows  did  not  have 
constant  access  to  water  in  drinking 
cups.  When  this  regular  need  for 
water  was  met,  the  feeding  of  silage, 
as  part  of  the  roughage,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  good  quality  hay  alone, 
was  found  to  be  about  equal  in  dry 
matter  value,  fed  at  the  standard  rate 
of  three  pounds  of  corn  silage  for 
each  one  pound  of  hay.  This  is  the’ 
usual  ratio  used  for  feeding  dairy 
cows,  plus  grain  as  needed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  milk  flow  and 
butterfat  test. 

The  amount  of  silage  best  to  feed 
to  dairy  cows  will,  of  course,  vary 
with  several  factors.  The  principal 
consideration  in  its  feeding  will  be 
the  amount  available  as  compared 
with  both  dry  roughage  and  grain. 
With  test  cows  or  where  maximum 
production  is  desired,  regardless  of 
the  cost  of  production,  it  is  common 
practice  to  limit  both  the  hay  and 
silage  in  order  to  induce  the  cows 
to  eat  more  concentrates.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  must  be  done  by  an  expert 
or  the  animal  may  be  injured  or  even 
killed  by  feeding  too  much  grain.  No 
dairy  cow  should  ever  be  fed  more 
concentrates  than  she  is  capable  of 
comfortably  handling,  and  this  will 
vary  greatly  with  different  individ¬ 
uals. 

Where  hay  is  pot  available  in 
needed  amounts  and  its  price  is  com¬ 
paratively  high,  it  might  be  advis¬ 
able  and  economical  to  feed  increased 
amounts  of  corn  silage  as  a  substitute 
for  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  dry 
roughage.  If  it  is  possible  to  feed 
either  corn  stalks  or  straw  with 
silage,  it  will  be  better  for  the  cows 
than  silage  alone.  However,  experi¬ 
ments  at  various  state  stations  have 
demonstrated  that  corn  silage  can  be 
fed  as  the  sole  roughage  for  dairy 
cows  in  production  with  good  results, 
provided  sufficient  of  the  needed 
minerals  and  vitamins  are  regularly 
furnished  to  supplement  the  silage. 
Good  quality  legume  hay  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  source  of  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D,  as  well  as  consider¬ 
able  calcium  and  phosphorus,  but  if 
necessary  these  can  be  supplied  in 
various  commercial  preparations 
when  the  hay  is  either  of  inferior 
quality  or  not  available.  If  it  should 
be  necessary  to  feed  corn  silage  as 
the  only  roughage,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  cows  to  change  them  over 
gradually  to  the  all-silage  roughage 
feeding.  Some  hay  or  other  dry 
roughage  should  be  used  in  gradually 
smaller  amounts  for  a  time  until  the 
cows  become  accustomed  to  the 
larger  quantity  of  silage.  In  experi¬ 
mental  tests  cows  have  eaten  as  much 
as  60  pounds  of  corn  silage  per  1,000 
pounds  liveweight,  with  good  results 
for  both  production  and  health.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
their  mineral  and  vitamin  needs 
were  adequately  met  by  supplement¬ 
ing  the  silage  with  suitable  com¬ 
pounds. 

Cows  should  have  constant  access 
to  a  good  mineral  mixture,  com¬ 
mercial  or  home  mixed,  at  all  times, 
but  when  they  are  on  a  large  silage 
ration,  this  need  is  enhanced.  Cod 
liver  oil  is  an  excellent  source  for 
supplying  vitamins  A  and  D.  It  varies 
in  potency,  and  the  recommended 
dosage  on  the  container  should  be 
followed.  When  mixing  a  homemade 
mineral  preparation,  the  ingredients 
used  should  be  fresh  and  thoroughly 
stirred  together.  One  of  the  best  ever 
compounded  for  the  more  commonly 
needed  elements  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  iodized  stock  salt,  ground 


limestone,  and 
either  steamed 

bone  meal  or  di- 
calcium  phosphate. 
It  the  animals  are 
.  in  need  of  a  more 
complicated  mineral  mixture,  includ¬ 
ing  some  of  the  so-called  trace  ele¬ 
ments,  then  it  is  best  to  use  a  com¬ 
mercial  preparation  containing  them 
in  proper  amounts.  There  are  several 
such  commercial  compounds  avail¬ 
able  at  most  dairy  supply  houses 
hardware  and  drug  stores. 

If  corn  silage  forms  most  or  all 
of  the  roughage  feed,  it  would  then 
be  desirable  to  use  a  comparatively 
high  protein  feed  for  the  concentrate 
mixture.  A  good,  suitable  24  per  cent 
grain  mixture  can  be  made  by  using- 
ground  corn  360  pounds;  ground  oats 
280  pounds;  wheat  bran  250  pounds- 
corn  distillers  grains  650  pounds; 
either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal) 
in  varying  ratios  according  to  price) 
400  pounds;  iodized  stock  salt  20 
pounds,  ground  limestone  20  pounds, 
and  either  steamed  bone  meal  or  di¬ 
calcium  phosphate  20  pounds. 

Silage  for  Beef  Cattle 

It  is  a  common  farm  practice  to 
maintain  the  beef  breeding  herd 
principally  on  roughage  during  the 
Winter  months  and  then  keep  them 
on  pasture  throughout  the  Summer. 
With  well  bred  beef  cattle  this  is  all 
the  feed  they  will  need  to  stay  in 
suitable  breeding  condition,  provided 
the  roughage  and  grazing  furnished 
is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  They 
should  likewise  receive  minerals  as 
suggested  for  dairy  cows,  and  if  corn 
silage  is  fed  as  the  only  roughage, 
they  may  also  need  some  supple¬ 
mental  vitamins,  as  previously  dis¬ 
cussed.  When  silage  alone  is  being 
fed,  the  beef  herd  should  receive 
about  one  pound  per  head  daily  of 
either  soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal, 
sprinkled  on  top  of  the  silage.  If  they 
are  not  provided  with  this  minimum 
of  protein,  they  may  have  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  at  calving  time,  and 
their  general  health  and  thrift  will 
not  be  up  to  par.. 

The  amount  of  corn  silage  most 
profitable  to  feed  to  fattening  steers 
will  vary  with  the  age  of  the  cattle, 
the  degree  of  finish  needed,  and  the 
rapidity  of  gain  desired.  Young  cattle 
cannot  make  as  efficient  gains  on 
comparatively  large  amounts  of  sil¬ 
age  as  older  animals;  however,  the 
total  efficiency  and  economy  of  gain 
on  both  calves  and  yearlings  is 
greater  than  with  two-year-olds  of 
comparable  type,  principally  because 
of  the  smaller  maintenance  require¬ 
ment  for  younger  animals.  This  is 
best  illustrated  by  a  study  of  their 
comparative  feed  requirements,  ob¬ 
tained  at  various  experiment  stations, 
per  each  100  pounds  of  gain,  when 
fattened  to  either  a  good '  or  choice 
condition.  For  beef  calves  this  aver¬ 
aged  about  460  pounds  of  grain,  50 


The  sturdy,  hollow  tile  silo  on  Claude 
Hinman’s  150 -acre  farm  in  Oneida 
County,  New  York. 

pounds  of  protein  supplement,  200 
pounds  of  hay  and  200  pounds  of  corn 
silage.  When  comparable  type  year¬ 
lings  were  fed,  the  averages-  were 
580  pounds  of  grain,  44  pounds  ot 
protein  supplement,  250  pounds  of 
hay  and  250  pounds  of  corn  silage. 
On->  the  other  hand,  two-year-oia 
beef  steers  needed  665  pounds  or 
grain,  40  pounds  of  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  250  pounds  of  hay  and  3UU 
pounds  of  corn  silage  for  each  l"u 
pounds  of  gain. 

(Continued  on  Page  572) 
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JERSEYS _ 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

OF  THE 

JUDD'S  BRIDGE  FARM 

JERSEYS 

NEW  MILFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
11:00  A.  M.  SHARP 

Saturday,  Sept.  27,  1947 


15  Years  of  Breeding 
T.  B.  and  Bang’s  Free 
Generations  of  Records 
Popular  Blood  Lines 


FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

George  W.DeVoe  E.  M.  Granger  .Jr.,  Auct. 
At  the  Farm  Thompsonville,  Conn. 


For  Sale:  Five-Year  Old  Jersey  Two  Star  Bull 

Registered  T.  B.  accredited,  vaccinated  for  Bangs, 
gentle,  easy  to  handle,  solid  color,  design  breeding, 
first  cheek  for  $200,00  takes  him.  Also  have  several 
good  bull  calves  for  sale. 

A.  L.  WILKINS,  R-l,  OWEGO,  NEWYORKI 


3F*  O  It.  SALE 

Small  Reg.  Jersey  Herd 

Ten  Milkers.  Three  Heifers.  One  Bull.  Good  Blood 
lines.  Health  Certified. 

N0RTHVIEW,  MOUNT  KISCO,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  JERSEY  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

And  Bull  (6  months).  Excellent  bloodlines. 
Philip  Paolo,  Temple  Hill  Rd„  Vails  Gate,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


NATIONAL  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SHOW  and  SALE 

A  strong  feature  of  the  American 
Royal  Show  at  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  OCT.  22d— 23d.  THE 
REST  from  all  over  United 
States.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
establishing  herds  of  THE  BEST  DUAL  PUR¬ 
POSE  BREED  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Write  for  catalog  to 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
809  Exchange  Avenue  .Dept.  RN-52  Chicago  9,  IK. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 
To  Be  Held  October  6, 

AT  STATE  FARM  SHOW  BLDG. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

By 

Penna.  Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders  Assoc. 

w.  F.  KOONS,  Sec.,  R.  D.  I,  Lehiphton,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


BULLS  One  Month  To  Serviceable  Age 

Bams  with  records  up  to  874  lbs.  fat  Sr.  3 — 843  lbs. 
fat  Sr.  4 — 855  lbs.  fat  Sr.  3 — are  from  outstanding 
cow  families.  By  proven  sires  with  great  producing 
(laughters.  Write  for  pedigrees  with  full  particluars 
or  come  and  see  them. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats.  N.Y. 

—-REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES - 

One  month  to  serviceable  age,  from  high  producing 
,  ,  dams,  at  fanners'  prices. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARM,  DELHI,  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Royalty  from  the  Herds  of 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

Aberdeen- Angus 
Breeding  at  its  best 

50  Outstanding  Heifers 

Monday,  Sept.  29th 

Pine  Plains,  New  York 
For  Catalog  Write:  MYRON  FUERST 

Sale  Manager 


FOR  SALE:  Good  Herd  Of  ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

’I all  and  nine  cows  with  calves  at  side. 

SHADOW  ISLE  FlARMS,  INC.,  Box  549,  R.  F.  D.  I, 
"ea  Bank,  New  Jersey  Phone:  Red  Bank  6-4231 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

p,  R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

rurebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hoes. 


HEREFORDS 


STOCKERS  &  FEEDERS  — HEREFORDS 

eforo  buying  your  stock  cattle  call  or  write  for 
in  orm  'C8Sl  We  have  feeders  weighing  from  500 
J00  lbs.  to  sell  .at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 


Soft 


ourselves  new. 


a'gS.wn  is  coming  lets  prepare  < 

“ACHRACH  CO.,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  Phone  54 

nlLiEo  Hereford  bulls  registered  Hornless 
TuclJ.  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State. 

;HE  QAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  delanson,  n.  y. 

^  BEEF  CATTLE 


Registered  red  polls 

io  u  0U1,  entir©  herd  of  six  brood  cows:  age  3  to 
herd  ^  one  vviUl  milk  record,  also  4  year 

11  Wb  one  of  the  breeds  best,  gentle  and  nice 
MVur.  breeder,  tho  7  tifcul  for  $2,000. 

"’NET  STOCK  FARM,  E’AST  OTTO,  NEW  YORK 


U£Uf  EASY  way  to 
ttCWW  FEED  CALVES 


CALF-TERIA  NIPPLE  PAIL  gets  milk  to 
correct  stomach;  prevents  milk- 
gulping;  helps  prevent  scours,  pot¬ 
bellies.  Saves  time,  labor.  S2.75, 
ppd.;  check  or  M.O.  Money - 
back  guarantee.  Ltd.  Supply, 
t  Rush  order  now.  Dept.  8 


THE  CALF-TERIA  CO.,  521  W.  Berry,  Ft.  Wayne  1,  ind. 


Wanted  Calfskins,  Hides 

These  are  high  now.  Also  Wool,  Ginseng,  Golden  Seal, 
Sheepskins  &  Beeswax.  Write  for  free  trapping  supply 
catalog.  Trappers  of  Muskrat,  Mink,  Weasel,  Skunk, 
Opossum,  etc.  Please  contact  us  now.  We’ll  bo  buying 
Deerskins.  41st  year  in  business.  Dept.  RNY. 

KEYSTONE  HIDE  COMPANY,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


AYRSHIRES 


Raise  Hyrshires 


Heaviest  producer  of  4%  milk  of  lowest 
feed  cost— the  milk  the  post-war  market 
demands. 

Ayrshires  are  noted  for  perfect  udders, 
grazing  ability,  hardiness  and  outstand¬ 
ing  type. 

Writ*  for  literature  *nd  list  *f 
breeders  near  you  with  stock  for 


sale. 


Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Yt. 


4% 

Mii* 


Fourth  West  Central 

AYRSHIRE  SALE 

To  be  Held  at  ROLLING  HILL  FARM 

MOUNT  UNION,  PA.  OCT.  11, 1947 

At  12:30  Sharp 

Sale  Includes  50  Top  Ayrshires 

Fresh  and  close  springers  three  real  herd  sir© 
prospects.  The  entire  herd  of  Elmdale  Farm, 
Moose  Creek,  Ont.,  as  well  as  Spring  Cress 
Farms  and  Shirly  Ann  Farms  and  Anehovian 
Farms  and  other  local  breeders  have  given  their 
best.  A  real  opportunity  to  buy  the  best. 
FRANK  CILE,  Sale  Mgr.,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 
PAUL  SANGER,  Meyerstown,  Pa„  Auctioneer 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


I  Ellsworth  B.  Weaver,  Copake  Falls,  N.  Y., 

Will  sell  his  herd  of  31  purebreds  and  5  grade 
cows.  Wed.,  Oct.  8.  14  fresh,  5  due  in  Oct., 
4  in  Nov.,  2  in  Dec.  Majority  are  young  and 
this  is  a  very  well  bred  herd.  Herd  is  negative 
and  bloodtested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 
18  head  calfhood  vaccinated.  An  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  a  lot  of  fall  milk. 


■“FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  .  Brandon,  Vt 


I 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE 
,  Sat.,  Oct.  4,  12:00  P.M.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
85  selected  females  and  6  bulls.  Records  of 
I  cows  and  dams  of  heifers  and  bulls  ave.  11,505 
lbs.  4.22%  Milk,  485  lbs.  Fat,  Never  a 
greater  lot  of  Quality  Ayrshires  in  any  sale. 

■FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 

Ayrshire  Seles  Service  -  Box  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


HOLSTEINS 


Eastern  New  York  Club  Sale 

68  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle  68 
Saturday,  October  4,  1947 

Dutchess  Co.  Fair  Grounds,  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 

The  8th  in  this  noted  series  with  every  animal 
rigidly  hand-picked  from  th©  best  herds  In  South¬ 
eastern  New  York.  Offerings  include:  20  Milking 
Co,ws;  30  Springing  2-year-olds:  10  Open  Year¬ 
lings;  7  High  Record  Headliner  Bulls.  AU  T.  B. 
Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  anywhere.  Sale  in  big  tent.  An  ideal  place 
to  buy  where  many  have  bought  with  satisfaction 
for  years.  Starting  at  12  noon.  COMMITTEE : 
Frank  Elliot,  Leonard  Baird,  Oakleigh  Jauncey, 
Roy  Wright,  Grant  Langdon,  Murray  Wigsten,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


NEWMONT  FARM  DISPERSAL 

Famous  ROBERT  E.  EDDY  herd 

Monday,  October  6,  1947 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

Sale  at  owner’s  farm  located  at  POULTNEY,  Ver¬ 
mont,  (Granville  Road).  Cattle  are  in  New  York 
State,  eligible  for  New  England  as  well  asi  New 
York  and  other  States.  T.  B.  Accredited,  calfhood 
vaccinated  since  1934.  Sale  6  miles  from  Granville, 
N.  Y.  and  20  mile®  from  Rutland,  Vt,  Every 
animal  descended  from  the  famous  Ormsby  Sensa¬ 
tion  45th  who  became  famous  in,  this  herd.  Sale 
includes  25  daughters  and  2  sons  of  $18,500 
Silver  Medal,  NEWMONT  ARISTOCRAT. 
Held  in  big  tent,  lunch  served. 

R.  E.  EDDY,  Owner,  Poultney,  Vermont 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  COLLIES 

Our  specialty,  everything  registered.  Bred  females,  half 
grown  pups,  and  baby  pups,  and  sue  Is  that  are  white. 
Write  for  our  stud  fee  and  snaps  and  pedigrees. 

V.  M.  KIRK.  WEST  LEYDEN,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale  AKC  St.  Bernard  &  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

Several  Collie-Shepherd  pups  from  heeler  parents, 
Two  litters  Cocker  Spaniel  pups  that  cannot  be 
registered.  One  male  purebred  Springer  Spaniel. 
Terms.  Puppy  plan  without  cash.  AKC  stud  service 
for  Cocker  Spaniel  and  St.  Bernard. 

MRS.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  N.Y.  Tel.  3C 


PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

Collies,  Shepherd,  Shepherd-Police  crossed,  heel  driv¬ 
ing  instinct.  Males  $12.00  Females  $8.00. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 


COLLIES:  Excellent  pedigree:  well  marked;  either 
sex;  make  fine  pets;  reasonably  priced  at  $25.00  up. 
Six  weeks  aod  older. 

JOHN  A.  WARNER,  R1VERHEAD,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


PURE  AIREDALES — Oorange  breoding  $15.  Six  mo. 
reg.  Airedales  $25.  Also  Collies,  Pekes,  Police,  Cockers, 
Shepherds,  Terriers,  Spitz  and  Saint  Bernards. 

ED  STONE  Phone  838  CHARITON,  IOWA 


A.  K.  C.  SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES  Also  BER¬ 
NARD  AND  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  Which  should 
make  good  cow  dogs. 

MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R-l,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


L»UKEBRED  COCKE IC  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
®  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN,  ILL. 


SHEPHERDS:  COLLIE-SHEPHERD  CROSS.  Stock, 
watch  and  companion.  GEO.  E.  WILLIAMS 
BOX  62,  R.  D.  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Shepherd  Pups 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles 

Gordon  Setter  Pups,  O'Field  Strain.  Hunting  Strain. 
None  better.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Healthy,  Intelligent.  Farmraisedi 

ESBENSH  A  D  E  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 


GREAT  DANE  PUPS  FAMILY  RAISED,  $50  up. 
FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y.  Phone  6206 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Champion  sired,  also  SHELTIES 
LYLE  GIFFORD.  R.  I,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 


DOGS  —  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  &  COLLIES 
TWEEDON  KENNELS.  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


FOX  HOUNDS  For  Sale.  For  information  write — 

CECIL  PHILLIPS,  BALLSTON  SPA,  R.D.  3,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  — 9  PURE  BRED  KARAKUL  SHEEP, 
Registered.  5  BREEDING  EWES.  I  OUTSTAND¬ 
ING  RAM.  3  SPRING  LAMBS  (Twin  Ram,  twin 
Ewe).  I  EWE.  Lambs  can  bei  bred  in  Spring. 
Reason  for  sale  —  lack  of  grazing. 

A.  G.  MAC  KENZIE 

27  MAIN  AVE.  N.  H.,  PATERSON  2,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  Hampshire  Rams 

Of  famous  bloodlines,  ones  that  produce  heavy  lambs 
with  good  conformation,  bone,  fleece  and  type.  Legs  and 
backs  straight,  deep  In  the  twist.  Write  for  particulars. 

MRS.  A.  R.  HAMILTON,  R,  F.  D.  7,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS;  HAMPSHIRES;  CORRIE- 
DALES — RAMS  and  EWES;  also  Imported  Bams; 
Ewes;  also  1,000  large,  young  unregistered  ewes. 
Priced  reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Chariton,  Iowa 


300 

Cows  &  Heifers 

Extra  good  quality,  most  of  them 
freshening  in  early  Fall  —  majority 
large  type  Holsteins. 

30  Work  &  Saddle  Horses 

Well  broken  heavy  teams  and 
singles  —  fancy  saddle  horses. 

Terms  to  Reliable  Parties 
We  Deliver. 

Always  ready  to  buy  entire 
dairies  and  machinery. 

GLADSTONE  BROS. 

TEL.  36  or  27  R  21 

ANDES,  NEW  YORK 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


EASTERN  SWISS  SALE 

llth  ANNUAL  EVENT 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

12  NOON  OCTOBER  7,  1947 

70  HEAD:  65  Females  5  Bulls 

Consigned  by  leading  herds  In  N.  Y. ,  N.  H., 
Vt.,  Conn.,  and  N.  J.  Includes  the  complete  dis¬ 
persal  of  the  L.  P.  Sheldon  herd  from  Paw  let, 
Vermont.  In  this  sale  will  be  daughters  of  LEE’S 
HILL  WHIRLAWAY,  JESSE  of  J.  B.,  ROYAL’S 
YANKEE  of  LEE’S  HILL,  granddaughters  of 
COLONEL  HARRY  J.  B.  ALSO  12  granddaughters 
of  an  EXCELLENT  cow.  If  you  are  a  BROWN 
SWISS  breeder  or  would  like  to  get  started,  this 
is  the  sale  for  you  to  attend.  This  is  YOUR, 
OPPORTUNITY.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

NORMAN  E.  MAGNUSSEN 

LAKE  MILLS,  WISCONSIN 


SWINE 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

CHESTKR- WHITE;  CHESTER-BERK  SHIRE ;  CHES¬ 
TER- YORKSHIRE ;  FEW  DUROC  CROSS 
6  WEEKS  $10.00  7-8  WEEKS  $11.00 

9-10  WEEKS  $12.00  12  WEEKS  $17.50 

Chester  White  Boars  65-90  lbs.  $35.00  each.  Boars; 
Barrows;  Sows.  Please  state  second  choice.  Vaccination. 
$1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or 
Money -Order 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CROSS  BREEDS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $11.50  EACH 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
Cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  7  weeks  old 
$12.00  each.  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old  $12.50  each 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  you  may  send  Money  Order  or 
check.  Our  selection  will  please  you. 

,  A.  M.  LUX  FARM 

206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs  for  sale.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old  from  one  of  the 
largest  herds  in  the  East.  Several  young  boars  large 
enough  for  service. 

AYR  LAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSV1LLE,  MARYLAND 
Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


SHROPSHIRES  LARGE  YEARLING  RAMS  170  LBS. 

Average.  Over  12  lbs.  wool  average.  Also  few  ewe 
lambs.  Shipped  on,  approval. 

RUSSELL  LUCE,  GROTON,  NEW  YORK 


CHEVIOT  and  SOUTHDOWN  yearling  RAMS  and 
EWES  for  sale.  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS, 
STETLERSVILLE.  PA.  M.  P.  TAIT  Farm  Supt. 


For  Sale:  Choice  Reg.  Shropshire  &  Oxford  Yearling 
Rams  with  size  and  Quality.  Sired  by  Champion  rams. 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  REGISTERED  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  RAM.  STOCKHOLM  BREEDING. 
WILLIAM  A.  VALENTINE,  R.  D.  2,  DALLAS,  PA. 


— -  BIG  TYPE  CORRIEDALES  - - 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


- FOR  SALE  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS - 

L.  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


—TWO  CHOICE  REG.  KARAKUL  RAM  LAMBS — 

THOMAS  SELTER,  NORTH  EAST,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAM 
J.  Earle  LaGrange,  Feura  Bush,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS:  Special  Ratters.  Will  ship  C.  O.  H. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  Box  4,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


RABBITS 


FEEDER  PIGS 

40  to  75  lbs.  these  pigs  are  range  raised,  have  been 
grained  very  little;  are  in  a  good,  healthy,  thrifty  con¬ 
dition  to  put  on  weight  fast.  Sold  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

RIDGE  FARM,  R  5,  WESTMINISTER,  MD. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

CHOICE  YOUNG  FEEDING  PIGS  5-6  WEEKS  OLD 
$10.00  Each.  7-9  Weeks  $11.00.  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 


JPIGS  FOR  HAT.T! 

Special  offer  of  fast  growing  stock.  Pigs  that  are 
Properly  weaned,  castrated,  and  vaccinated,  7  to  8 
weeks  old.  Will  ship  one  or  more  for  $11.25  each 
Including  vaccination.  C.O.D.  Check  or  Money-Order 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO 

P.0.  Box  6, WEST  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  for  Lean  Meat  with  Less  Lard.  Heading 
this  outstanding  Jersey  herd  are  two  great  sires- 
Asholm  Wonder  106Z— 317117  C.  R.  and  Dunrobin 
Implacable  80A— 324209  C.  R.  Large  Litters— Strong, 
Long  Pigs.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Fall  pigs. 

«Wr,te  For  Booklet  and  Prices 
BLIXTORP  STOCK  FARM,  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  L  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


RECORD  OF  PRODUCTION  WHITE  NEW  ZEA- 
LANDS  will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy  vigorous 
stock  bred  for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.  O.  P.  Stands 
for  the  best  in  rabbits.  Information  free. 
R.O.P.  RABJBITRY,  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


—FLEMISH  GIANTS  SIX  WEEKS  $1.50  EACH— 
R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


Selected  English  Angoras;  Pedigreed  Juniors  &  Seniors 
Littleton  Angora  Rabbitry,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


MINKS 


-  For  Sale:  SILVERBLU  PLATINUM  TRIOS - 

The  leading  mink  from  top  breeding  stock.  Also 
other  breeds.  For  information,  write  or  visit. 

TERWILLIGER  FUR  FARM,  ARKPORT,  N.  Y. 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 


iew  spring  sow  pigs.  Best  breeding  plus  the  right  type 
f°r.  Prices.  ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 

KING  FARMS  CO.  -  MORRISVILLE,  PA 


Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON, 


Pigs  and  Service 
Scipio  Center, 


Boars. 
N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Three  outstanding  yearling  show  boars,  one  a 
Mixer  bred  boar.  Spring  boars,  and  bred  gilts. 
Mostly  from  Proven  Production  dams  and  nation¬ 
ally  known  blood  lines. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  FINEST  STOCK 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  MT.  JOY,  PA 


GOATS 


Ten  Month  Old  Hornless  Purebred  Saanen 

BUCK.  Big,  pure  white,  gentle,  $35.00  Bred  Does. 
Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.D.  I.  Pine  Plains,  New  York 


- - —PUREBRED  NUBIAN  DAIRY  GOATS - 

All  ages.  No  shipping.  HERBERT  GERiCKE, 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  BOARS  &  FALL  PIGS 

And  a  couple  of  Bred  Sows,  of  renowned  breeding  and 
blood  lines.  All  stock  cholera  inoculated.  Prices 
reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2, 
Mercer,  Pennsylvania.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Manager 


nbi\br  wru  n  U  U  S 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST.  CIRCULAR 

ROYAL  OAK  FARM,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD, 
BALTIMORE  22,  MARYLAND 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


- HEREFORD  PIGS  INFORMATION  WRITE - 

B.  F.  MAULDWIN,  SAUGERTIESV  NEW  YORK 


GENTLE  SADDLE  HORSES  LOANED  For  Mainten¬ 
ance  till  next  June.  Selling  wool-mutton  Lincoln  type 
breeding  stock.  SHADYNOOK,  LOPEZ.  PENNA. 


both  purebred.  Bred  sows;  boars  etc. 

C.  W.  H  ILL  MAN,  VINCEN-TOWN,  nev?  JERSE 
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Water  Bowls" 


'  And  here’s  why!!!  When  I  can 
drink  whenever  I  want  to,  I’ll  give 
you  more  milk  and  richer  milk,  that 
means  more  dollars  in  your  milk 
check,  Mr.  Farmer  —  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for^Hudson  Water 
Bowls  in  a  hurry.  Just  be  sure, 
though,  that  you  get  Hudson,  the 
water  bowls  that  are  quiet,  depend¬ 
able,  easy  to  clean,  always  work. 
They  will  save  work,  time  and 
temper  for  years  to  come.  Why 
not  see  your  nearby  Hudson 
dealer  today? 

•  "Lifetime"  valve  —  freeze  -proof, 
quiet. 

e  No  "squirting"  or  flooding, 
e  Bowl  almost  empty  except  as 
used  — water  always  fresh. 

•  Easy  to  clean,  sanitary. 


If  I  Could  Talk 
I’d  Say 

Get  HUDSON 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


HUDSON 


Poultry  Equipment 

Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 


the  neui 


The  sensational  new  American 
Soft-  -  Suction  Milker  has  a 
smooth, gentle  action  that  makes 
a  big  difference  in  milking.  This 
gentle  massage  prevents  damage 
to  udder  tissues,  protects  against 
blood-ring  and  swelling.  Even 
cows  of  unusual  tenderness  will 
stand  quietly  and  unconcerned 
when  milked  the  Soft-Suction  way. 

Make  your  milking  quicker,  easier, 
safer —  with  the  new  American  Soft- 
Suction  Milker. 


Now  every  cream  producer  can  have 
an  electric-driven  separator!  The  new 
AMERICAN  Utility  Electric  Bench 
model  (right)  is  as  carefully  constructed 
for  dependable  service  as  a  larger  ma¬ 
chine.  Small  enough  for  one  cow — large 
enough  for  five.  Just  plug  in,,  and  skim 
up  to  175  quarts  an  hour! 


See  your  dealer  for  complete  information  and 
prices  or  send  your  inquiry  direct  to  us. 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  INC. 


Box  469 


Bainbridge,  New  York 


Corn  Silage  for  Livestock 

(Continued  from  Page  570) 
Corn  silage  alone  will  not  produce 
enough  gain  on  steers  to  be  profitable, 
except  when  they  are  being  wintered 
over  as  stock  cattle,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  later  fattening  them 
either  on  grass  the  following  Summer, 
or  else  grazing  them  and  then  fatten¬ 
ing  them  on  grain  in  dry  lot  the  next 
Fall  and  Winter.  However,  the  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  by  McCampbell 
and  his  co-workers  at  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  have  clearly  de¬ 
monstrated  that  beef  calves  can  be 
properly  and  economically  fattened 
when  they  are  fed  corn  silage  alone 
for  roughage,  in  addition  to  a  full 
feeding  of  grain  and  needed  protein 
supplement.  This  was  accomplished 
by  adding  one  pound  daily  of  ground 
limestone,  or  other  suitable  mineral 
supplement,  to  their  silage  ration,  per 
each  10  steers.  It  is  probable  that  for 
a  long  feeding  period  the  addition  of 
supplemental  vitamins  A  and  D,  as 
previously  discussed,  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  and  profitable.  I  have  checked 
with  numerous  experiment  station 
directors  and  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  tests  as  to  the  possible  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  vitamins  on  varying 
feeding  periods,  when  corn  silage  was 
used  for  cattle  as  the  sole  roughage. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter 
well  worth  giving  some  attention  to. 
When  and  if  the  results  from  such 
tests  become  available. 

Silage  for  Sheep  and  Lambs 

Corn  silage  is  one  of  the  best 
succulent  roughages  to  use  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  breeding  ewes  during  the 
Winter.  However,  they  ^hould  be 
started  on  it  gradually  and  care 
should  be  exercised  that  mouldy  and 
frozen  silage  be  excluded.  It  is  quite 
true  that  many  of  us  have  seen 
sheep  eat  both  mouldy  and  frosted 
silage  with  no  bad  results,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  cause  a  -seri¬ 
ous  illness  and  even  death.  Silage 
can  be  used  satisfactorily  for  both 
sheep  and  lambs  to  replace  either 
part  or  all  of  their  hay.  Comparative 
price  and  availability  again  being  the 
deciding  factors,  however,  silage  has 
a  higher  relative  feeding  value  with 
sheep  and  lambs  than  with  cattle. 
In  numerous  tests  with  fattening 
lambs  at  several  stations,  it  has  been 
established  that  the  use  of  corn 
silage,  to  replace  considerable  of  the 
legume  hay,  gave  it  a  comparative 
feeding  value  equal  to  about  one-half 
that  of  good  quality  alfalfa  hay.  It  is 
probable  that  this  increased  value 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  sheep  and 
lambs  digest  silage  more  completely 
than  cattle;  but  just  why  they  should 
do  so  is  a  physiologic  mystery. 

Silage  for  Horses  and  Hogs 

Horses  are  usually  very  fond  of 
good  corn  silage,  once  they  become 


Grange  News 

Interesting  indeed  is  the  news 
from  Alaska  of  the  formation  of  an¬ 
other  subordinate  unit  in  that  far¬ 
away  territory  of  the  vast  Northwest. 
This  is  Wasilla  Grange,  just  organ¬ 
ized  in  a  new  section  of  the  famous 
Matanuska  Valley,  where  in  1935  the 
first  Grange  in  Alaska  was  instituted, 
likewise  in  the  Matanuska  Valley, 
and  made  up  largely  of  colonists  who 
had  located  there  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  project.  Since  that  time  this 
Alaskan  subordinate,  Northland- 
Pioneer,  No.  1,  has  courageously  held 
its  ground,  steadily  increased  its 
membership  as  new  arrivals  have 
taken  up  residence  in  #  the  valley, 
secured  a  permanent  home  for  itself, 
and  is  carrying  on  lines  of  Grange 
activity  almost  identical  with  those 
in  the  United  States.  The  new  unit 
is  near  enough  to  Northland-Pioneer 
Grange  so  that  neighborly  exchanges 
will  be  possible,  certain  to  result  in 
the  rapid  prosperity  of  both  units. 

The  Matanuska  Valley  offers  won¬ 
derful  agricultural  possibilities  to  the 
hard-working  farmers,  and  the  va¬ 
riety  and  quality  of  products  of  the 
soil  which  have  come  out  of  that 
locality  during  the  past  decade  have 
been  most  surprising.  The  Grange 
organization  can  render  practical 
service  in  such  an  environment,  and 
the  two  units  now  existing  on 
Alaskan  soil  are  expected  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  within  the  next 
year  or  two. 


In  Pennsylvania  the  State  Grange 
and  a  large  group  of  dairy  organi¬ 
zations  have  recently  won  a  decisive 
victory  by  preventing  the  repeal  of 
all  the  laws  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  Keystone  State  which  have  effec¬ 
tively  supervised  and  regulated  the 
oleomargarine  industry.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  product  exerted 
maximum  effort  to  strip  these  en¬ 
actments  off  the  books,  but  the  bill 
which  finally  passed  the  legislature, 
by  overwhelming  majorities  in  each 
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accustomed  to  it,  but  they  are  more 
liable  to  have  digestive  disturbance, 
from  its  use  than  other  kinds  of  five 
stock.  It  is  therefore  especially  i™' 
portant  to  start  them  on  it  Ver~ 
slowly,  and  to  use  it  usually  to  r/ 
place  only  about  one-third  of  their 
hay  at  the  most.  However,  I  have 
seen  farms  where,  due  to  a  hav 
shortage,  corn  silage  was  used  as  the 
only  roughage.  Refused  silage  and 
any  that  is  either  mouldy  or  frozen 
should  positively  not  be  used  for 
horses.  Silage  may  cause  a  loose 
bowel  condition  if  fed  in  large 
amounts.  As  Spring  comes  along  it 
is  a  better  farm  practice  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  feeding  of  silage  to  horses 
that  are  being  conditioned  for  work 
If  hay  is  low,  it  is  advisable  to  save 
some  ,for  use  during  the  late  Winter 
and  early  Spring  and  feed  it  in  place 
of  silage. 

Corn  silage  is  not  suited  for  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs.  It  is  too  high  in  fiber  and 
lacking  in  vitamins  and  minerals  for 
them  to  do  well  on  it.  Besides,  they 
will  root  most  of  it  out  of  the  trough 
and  waste  it  in  their  efforts  to  find 
and  eat  the  more  desirable  corn 
grain  which  it  contains.  It  will  be 
much  better  and  profitable,  for  both 
brood  sows  and  fattening  shoats 
when  not  on  pasture,  to  use  best 
quality  alfalfa  hay  in  racks,  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  some  of  their  needed 
protein,  nutrients,  vitamins  and 
minerals,  as  a  supplement  to  their 
grain.  However,  when  good  hay  is  not 
available  and  grain  is  high  in  price, 
some  farmers  have  wintered  brood 
sows  and  gilts  principally  on  corn 
silage,  although  here,  too,  there  is 
the  question  of  wastage. 


Indians  Bless  Mohawk  Oats 

The  new  oat  variety,  developed 
at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
in  cooperation  with  the  USDA, 
known  as  Mohawk,  has  proven  to  be 
high  yielding  this  past  season.  This 
is  of  special  importance  in  view  of 
the  adverse  conditions  experienced  on 
most  New  York  farms  this  year.  In 
our  issue  of  March  15,  Prof.  F.  P. 
Bussell  discussed  this  new  oat  variety 
and  pointed  out  its  many  possible 
desirable  qualities,  such  as  its  high 
resistance  to  Helminthosporium,  or 
root  rot  disease,  to  which  the  popular 
variety  of  Vicland  is  highly  suscepti¬ 
ble. 

In  Northern  New  York  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  St. 
Regis  Reservation  recently  gave  this 
now  oat  variety  their  ceremonial 
blessing.  According  to  Dr.  Earl  Bates, 
of  Cornell,  noted  authority  on  Indian 
customs  and  affairs,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  any  tribe  has  blessed  a 
cereal  crop.  The  ceremony  took 
place  on  the  Essex  County  farm  of 
Richard  Sherman,  grower  of  certified 
Mohawk  oat  seed. 


house,  actually  strengthened  exist¬ 
ing  laws  against  oleomargarine  com¬ 
petition.  Grange  leaders  mobilized 
their  forces  with  great  effectiveness, 
and  the  response  of  the  several 
hundred  subordinate  Grange  units  in 
the  Keystone  State  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  the  possibilities  of  Grange  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  highlight  of  the  recent  Tioga 
County  Pomona  Grange  session  held 
in  Wellsboro  as  guests  of  Wellsboro 
Grange  No.  1009  was  a  Panel  Dis¬ 
cussion  on  “The  Family  Work  and 
Play  Together”  led  by  Miss 
Marguerite  Little,  a  specialist  in 
family  life  and  child  care  from 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  She  was 
ably  assisted  in  the  discussion  by 
Miss  Christine  Cornwell,  County 
Child  Welfare  Secretary;  Mrs.  Harold 
Austin,  a  mother;  Richard  Kinnan, 
M.  S.  T.  C.  student;  Miss  Phyllis 
Niles,  a  grade  student;  Russel  Brown, 
a  Scout  Leader  ;and  Rev.  Robert  W. 
L.  Mark,  a  Wellsboro  minister.  In  the 
evening,  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Gregson, 
pastor  of  the  Wellsboro  Methodist 
Church,  gave  an  address  on  “What 
is  Labor  Thinking?”  Twenty-eight 
members  were  initiated  into  the  Fifth 
Degree  in  full  form  by  the  new 
officers  under  the  direction  of  Pomona 
Master  Richard  Hakes.  County  Agent 
Paul  Korb  gave  a  very  helpful  talk 
on  “My  Expanding  Responsibilities, 
urging  us  to  meet  these  needs  by 
being  efficient  in  our  marketing, 
selecting  of  better  crops. 


Granges  in  Michigan  are  taking  a 
strong  stand  against  several  measures 
relating  to  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  that  State.  One  of  these 
aims  to  deprive  local  officials  of  an 
responsibility  in  liquor  administra- 
tionv  This  subject  is  being  vigorously 
discussed  at  both  subordinate  and 
Porhona  Grange  meetings,  and  the 
resolutions  adopted  do  not  mince 
words  in  expressing  the  well-known 
stand  of  the  Grange  organization 
against  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cants. 
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{ |n  Sunshine 


|  you  can  always  find  jobs  for  J 
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PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 

It  costs  less  to  own  a  busy  machine  .  .  .  and 
CUNNINGHAM  tools  are  built  to  keep 
busy.  They  are  rugged,  too,  for  heavy 
schedules  in  custom  work.  They  can  earn 
for  you  and  work  for  you. 

MOWER 

3 -foot  variable  speed  sickle  bar 
type . . .  ideal  for  weed  control, 
yard  trimming,  fence  rows, 
many  other  jobs.  A  boy  can 
mow  up  to  2000  rods  a  day. 

GARDEN  TRACTORS 

Two  models,  with  plow,  culti¬ 
vator,  disc,  seeder  and  snow 
plow  attachments.  High  clear¬ 
ance,  clear  vision,  easy  hand¬ 
ling. 

;•  SNOW  PLOW  (Attachment) 

Mounts  on  garden  tractors; 
plows  30-inch  strip  when 
angled;  suitable  for  light 
grading,  bull-dozing;  keeps 
tractor  busy  year  around. 

I  GARDEN  TILLER 

Power  steering  to  each 
wheel  provides  easier  oper. 
ation  .  .  .  direct  motor-to- 
tine  drive  and  big  engine  as¬ 
sure  thorough  pulverizing. 

Write  for  FREE  folders  today.  Dept.  48. 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

Rochester  8,  New  York 


Easily  attached  to  a  Bolens  HUSKI  2- 
Wheel  Tractor,  this  UNISICKLE  Mower 
cuts  swiftly,  cleanly  through  grass  and 
weeds  — -  along  lanes,  in  orchards,  un¬ 
der  fences.  Easy  to  operate  —  amazing¬ 
ly  low  in  first  cost  and  operation. 

SEE  your  nearest  Bolens  Dealer— or 
write  for  his  name  and  illustrated 
“Unisickle”  Folder. 


BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


Food  Machinery 
Corporation 

259-9  Park  Street 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


Bolens  HUSKI 
2.WHEEL 

tractors 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS 


I L  L"  W  E  E  D  S 

->V*Fall 


2000op  Flame  30"x3"  tills  Stalks, 
Seeds  and  Boots.  Prepares  ground 
for  Spring  Plowing.  No.  99  Sr.  Out¬ 
fit  includes  4  gal.  all  welded  tank, 
v  hose  and  seamless  steel  remov¬ 
able  coil  burner.  (Bums  6%  kero¬ 
sene  and  94%  air).  Over  a  half 
million  in  use.  Endorsed  by  Agri. 
Author.  Guaranteed  for  1  year.  Mfg. 

a  chips  at  once 
Price  complete. 

$22.00 

AEROIL 

Products  Co.  Inc. 
5773  Park  Ave., 
west  New  York 
New  Jersey 


USES  for 

No.  99 
Weed 
Burner 

twnfeg  WmA  ''"Sfc  . 

turning  T r«*  Sfwmpt 
truth  «nd  Strip  turning 
turning  Infected  Lm<U 
llitfer  Ruit  Control 
Cnctwt  Pour  turning 
Clouning  Out  Irrigotion 
*  OOchou 

luckfiring  to  Control 
Fertif  flrou 

Churring  Fonco  PoHt,  otc. 
Splitting  Rocks 
.Destroying  Imect  Peitt 
Ett*. minuting  Motqeitetl 
Killing  Army  lugs 
Destroying  Heulun  Filet 
Drying  Out  Dump  turns,  etc. 
Dying  Out  Dump  Coecrute 

Houtlng  Hortlcultutul  Wui 
Heuftng  I  funding  Irons 
HouHng  Soil 
toiling  Sup 
Houtlng  Feed  Cookoo 
Heotlng  Cold  Burnt,  ale. 
Starting  Fire  IP  Furnucn 
Stovo  or  loltsr 
Thawing  Ftoson  Flpun, 
Fwmpt,  Otc. 

Molting  Ico  nod  Snow 
Coccidiotit  Control 
Disinfecting  U>e  Stock 
QMrttit 

OltiniucGng  and  SturUlsWg 
Seod  teds 


SPECIAL  FALL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS 

UGHTNIMGFPM 

[PROTECT  All  Types  of  Structures  and  Trees 

!£5£yENT  costly  lightning  Are*  with  an  ELECTRA 
n  j  TEM.  More  than  99%  efficient, 
neduces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  PROTECT  NOW!  Write  tor 
literature  and  name  of  local  repre¬ 
sentative. 

A,so  Non-Rusting  Weather  Vanes. 


TUNE  IN  WGY 
6:30  A.M.  Weds. 

. .  _  C/ffc  Protection  Co.  Inc. 

keptRN,  11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


Brewers’  Grains,  Bread  for 
Hogs 

I  am  writing  to  inquire  if  you  ad¬ 
vise  feeding  brewers’  grains,  and  dry 
bread  to  young  pigs,  and  if  so  in 
what  amount?  e.  w.  l. 

Providence  County,  R.  I. 

Brewers’  dried  grains  are  some¬ 
what  comparable  to  wheat  bran  both 
for  bulk  and  nutrient  content.  How¬ 
ever,  they  contain  an  average  of 
about  25  per  cent  protein  as  com¬ 
pared  to  16  per  cent  for  wheat  bran. 
They  have  about  18  per  cent  fibre 
as  compared  with  nine  per  cent  for 
wheat  bran  and  are  therefore  not 
suitable  to  feed  to  fattening  pigs  but 
can  be  used  to  form  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  ration  for  brood  sows  or 
gilts.  They  are  not  as  palatable  as 
wheat  bran  or  other  protein  feeds. 
Wet  brewers’  grains  are  too  high  in 
moisture  to  use  except  in  small 
amounts  for  swine,  and  again  they 
are  best  used  for  breeding  hogs,  and 
should  be  fed  to  the  extent  of  not 
more  than  one  to  two  pounds  daily 
per  hundred  pounds  liveweight,  plus 
about  two  pounds  of  grain. 

Stale  dry  bread  can  be  used  to 
advantage  to  form  part  of  the  ration 
for  hogs  where  it  can  be  purchased 
at  a  sufficiently  low  price.  It  is 
approximately  equal  to  corn  or  barley 
when  properly  fed  to  pigs.  It  is  best 
to  use  it  to  the  extent  of  forming 
only  about  one-half  their  ration. 
When  fed  in  the  manner  suggested, 
the  feed  mixture  should  contain 
from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  some  high 
protein  concentrate  such  as  tankage, 
fish  meal,  linseed  meal  or  soybean 
oil  meal.  When  hogs  are  not  on  good 
pasture,  they  should  have  access  at 
all  times  to  best  quality  alfalfa  hay 
in  slatted  racks.  They  should  also  be 
allowed  salt  as  desired. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  20  —  Holstein  Sale,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  20  —  Ayrshire  Milking  Heifer 
Dispersal  Sale,  Robert  Eno  Farm, 
Honesdale,  Pa. 

Sept.  22  —  Ayrshire  Milking  Herd 
Dispersal  Sale,  Alta  Crest  Farm, 
Spencer,  Mass. 

Sept.  22 — Hereford  Dispersal  Sale, 
Elmer  L.  Knipmeyer  Farm,  Sharon, 
.Conn. 

Sept.  22  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Maple  Shade  Farm,  Dallastown,  Pa. 

Sept.  23  —  Jersey  Sale,  Vermont 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Harland,  Vt. 

Sept.  23  —  Holstein  Sale,  S.  F. 
Burton  Farm,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  25  —  Holstein  Garden  Spot 
Sale,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sept.  25  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
J.  Garrett  Hunter  Farm,  West  Alex¬ 
ander,  Pa. 

Sept.  27  —  Aberdeen- Angus  Show 
and  Sale,  Pennsylvania  Breeders’ 
Association,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  27  —  Holstein  Sale,  Henry 
Samson  Farm,  Vernon  Center,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  27  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Valley  Club,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29 — Aberdeen-Angus,  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  Breeders  Show  and  Sale, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State,  York,  Pa. 

Sept.  30  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale, 
Gallagher’s  Farm,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  30  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  National 
Headquarters,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Sept.  30  —  Holstein  Sale,  Grand 
View  Farms,  Middletown,  Pa. 

Oct.  1 — Aberdeen-Angus  Show  and 
Sale,  New  Jersey  Breeders’  Consign¬ 
ment,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  1-2  —  Holstein  Earlville  Sale, 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  3  —  Jersey  Sale,  Capitol  Dis¬ 
trict  Cattle  Club,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony&  Palmer.  ...  4.30 
Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  &  Hammonds .  2.50 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 
Horse,  George  H.  Conn .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


John  Deere  Roughage  Mill 
and  Feed  Grinder 

John  Deere  FEED  MILL 

Mr.  Feeder  or  Dairyman,  no 
matter  what  your  feed-making 
requirements  may  be,  there’s  a 
cost-reducing  John  Deere  Feed 
Mill  in  the  size  and  type  you 
want.  Whether  it’s  a  straight 
hammer  mill  or  a  combination 
roughage  mill  and  feed  grinder, 
you’ll  be  able  to  turn  out  more 
feed  per  hour  with  less  power — 
save  money  on  every  feed-mak¬ 
ing  job. 

For  all-around  feed  making, 
you  can’t  beat  the  John  Deere 
No.  114-A  or  the  No.  110-A 
Roughage  Mill  and  Feed  Grinder 
— the  four-in-one  mills  that 
work  as  chopper,  ensilage  cutter, 
combination  chopper  and 
grinder,  or  straight  grinder.  Big- 
capacity,  r  governor  -  controlled 
traveling  feed  table  ...  lawn 
mower-type  cutterhead  that  cuts 
fast  and  clean  .  .  .  heavy-duty 
grinding  unit  .  .  .  and  dust-tight 


feed  collector  are  outstanding 
features. 

For  straight  grinding  of  ear 
corn,  shelled  corn,  small  grains, 
and  cured  roughage  crops,  there 
are  three  low-cost  John  Deere 
Hammer  Mills  in  6-,  10-,  and  14- 
inch  sizes.  Their  surprising  ca¬ 
pacity,  low  power  requirements, 
and  uniformly  good  work  are  the 
pride  of  every  owner. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for 
complete  information  on  the  full 
line  of  John  Deere  Feed  Mills. 
Write  today  for  free  folders. 


John  Deere 


OLD  "CAP  COMFORT"  SAYS: 

Every  year  about  this  time  I  like  to  tell  myself 
that  I’m  almost  caught  up  with  alljmy  chores  and 
now  can  sit  around  indoors  where  icy  winds  can’t 
chill  my  bones  and  fill  me  full  of  gripes  and 
groans.  Of  course,  there’s  still  a  thing  or  two 

).  _  that  I’m  just  bound  I’ve  got  to  do  before  I  can 

V.  get  my  desire  and  sit  and  loaf  beside  the  fire. 

But  as  I  do  each  late  fall  chore  there’s  one  thing 
\  v'n  that  i’m  thankful  for:  upon  the  tractor  seat  I 

ride  and  take  the  weather  in  my  stride  because  however  bad 
the  storm  my  COMFORT  COVER  keeps  me  warm  by  keeping 
all  the  engine  heat  up  around  the  driver’s  seat — and  .what -fit 
cost  it  soon  repays  by  saving  many  working  days. 

At  Your  Supply  Store ,  Implement  Dealers,  or  Write  Direct  to 


COMFORT  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Bearing  Distributors  Co.  1919  K  Baltimore,  Kansas  CitylQ,  Mo. 


COBURN 
SPREADER 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su¬ 
perphosphate.  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  85  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO., 
WHITEWATER  8s  WISC. 


SMART  RATS  TRAPPED! 


New  Trap  Can’t  Harm  Children,  Pets,  Birds  or  Poultry! 


It’s  amazing  how  the  new  HAVAHART  catches  rats,  rabbits,  squirrels, 
and  other  pests  .  .  yet  it's  harmless  to  you  and  yours1  No  springs,  no 
jaws?  Animal  walks  in  to  get  bait,  and  the  doors  close1  Send  postal  for 
tree  booklet,  HAVAHART.  1  Water  Street.  Ossining.  N.  V. 


/  /-> 


PROTECT  YOUR  EQUIPMENT  With  the  best 
TARPAULINS—  flame  proof,  mildew  proof,  extra 
heavy  12.29  ounce  duck.  All  sizes  available. 
Special  Dealer  Prices. 

HAMILTON  EQUIPMENT,  Inc.  Ephrata,  Penna. 


POSTING  SIGN  S — Cardboard :  5O-$4.0O;  100-$7.00. 

Linen:  25-  $9.00.  Imprint  Name  $2.00  per  100  or  less. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 
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I've  had  a  WAYNE 
OIL  BURNER  FOR  17 
YEARS.  ALL  THAT 
TIME  IT  HAS  GIVEN 
GOOD  SATISFACTION 
AND  COST  ME  ONLY 
$17.20  FOR  SERVICE 
AND  REPAIRS.  // 


Olo  E.  Nichols 
Vice  President 
Citizens  Bank 
Hebron,  Ind. 


OIL  HEAT 


fOR  FARM  HOMES  COSTS  LESS 
WITH  A  WAYNE  BURNER 


Convert  yoor  coal 
furnace  to  oil  now 
for  fully  automatic, 
economical  heatl 
Wayne  oil  burners 
have  been  famous 
for  over  25  years  for 
quality. 

{fettle  octet 

Write  today  for  FREE  circulars 

Water  Softeners  •  Conversion  Oil  Burners 
Home  Water  Systems  •  Bottled  Gas  Burners 
Oil,  Coal  or  LP  Gas  Furnaces 


WAYNE  HOME  EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 
800  GLASGOW  AVENUE 
FORT  WAYNE  4.  INDIANA 


*  Softener  ^ 


Y*° 

.«?* 

* 

✓ 


mm  m  Mfl  SEND  FOR  FREE  samples 

H  SB  M  Knitting  Worsteds,  Baby  Tarns, 
V  El  IB  other  selections.  All  Yarns  100% 
U  Ini  I  I IV  Virgin  Wool.  Wholesale  &  Retail. 

Circle  Yarn  Co..  2334-K-North  29th  St..  Phila.  32.  Pa. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta- 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
I  FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
1  ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonder* 
ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make! 
walking  a  pleasure.’’  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARAN- 
Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 
ORTHO,  INC. 

Ill  W.  83rd  St.,  Dept.  5K,  New  York  City  24 


TEE. 


All  NvOon  TOP  TO  TOE  FULL 
iTyiiun  fashioned  hose 

45  Guage  30  Denier,  Guaranteed 
First  quality.  Box  of  3  pair  $3.50. 
In  the  new  Fall  shades.  Romance 
Beige,  a  medium  tan  shade.  Al¬ 
ways  becoming  or  Mystic,  the 
alluring  new  dark  shade.  Sizes 
8%  to  10%.  Send  check  or  Money 
Order.  We  pay  postage. 


LAUER’S  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

1528-49  St.  Brooklyn  19,  N.  Y. 


Send. 


Box  Size . Color  Romance  Beige. 

Mvstie. 


NAME  . . . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . 

Enclosed  Check  □  Cash  □  Money  Order  □ 


SAVE  40% 


ON 

REGULAR 
PRICE  I 


Famous  Ensign 
Standard 
Electric  Clock 

Regularly  Price&at  $10.75* 

ONLY  $ 

*Ezcise  Tax  Included 


dia¬ 


meter) 


Save  $4.15  on  the  famous  Ensign  electric  clock.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Handsomely  styled.  Brightens  up  kitchen. 
Gives  dependable  electric  time.  Self-starting — unbreak¬ 
able  plastic  crystal — 6  ft.  extension  cord.  Hangs  snug 
to  wall.  Sweep  hand  for  close  timing.  AC  only.  Ideal  for 
personal  use  or  gift.  Colors:  Red  and  chrome;  Green  and 
chrome;  Ivory  and  chrome;  All  chrome.  Shipping  post¬ 
paid.  Limited  quantity.  Order  NOW! 


r 

I 

I 

I 

I 

L 


Ensign  Electric  Clocks,  Dlv.  of  Industrial 
Tool  &  Die  Works — 2824  University  Avenue.  S.E.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Dept.  R  1 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  $6.60  (or  $1.00  I 

with  balance  C.O.D.)  for  one  Rockwell  Model  I 

Electric  Clock.  Specify  color  Ihere -  ■ 

Name .  ‘ 

Address .  | 

City . Zone ... .  State . 


From  California  to  Vermont 


Oh,  for  an  early  Autumn  day 
A  full  three  thousand  miles  away 
From  Western  horn  and  shift  of 
To  quiet  hills  and  peaceful  lakes. 


brakes 


A  touch  of  color  here  and  there 
On  shrub  and  tree,  a  tang  of  air. 

I  wish  that  I  were  there  today: 

In  green  Vermont  so  far  away. 

Florence  Dayton  Tilford 


Peasant  Designs  in  Gay  Colors  for  Many  Uses 


Peasant  designs  in  bright  colors,  used  as  a  basis  for  many  decorative  ideas 
for  the  home,  are  gaining  favor  for  handmade  needlework  and  handpainted 
furniture.  Howard  C.  Imhoff,  York  County,  Pa.,  thus  devotes  himself  to  the 

art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 


Peasant  designs  in  gay  colors  are 
adaptable  to  many  uses.  Women  who 
have  a  bent  for  needlework,  painting 
on  fabrics,  or  painting  on  furniture, 
can  well  take  the  designs  shown  here 
as  basis  for  decorative  schemes. 

It  is  worth  trying  to  see  what  good 
results  may  be  gotten  when  an 
original  pattern  is  pictured  and  thus 
serves  as  a  guide.  An  idea  for  needle- 
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work  is  outline  embroidery  on  match¬ 
ing  felt  tarns  and  purse;  or  the 
pockets  of  a  jumper  for  the  upright 
motif,  with  repeated  use  of  the 
border  motif  around  the  skirt  hem. 
Painted  table  mats  may  be  made 
with  either  motif,  and  many  pieces  of 
furniture  such  as  cupboards,  table 
tops,  chair  backs,  and  dressers  (be¬ 
tween  drawer  pulls  especially)  can 
be  brightened  by  peasant  work  of  this 
kind.  These  adaptations  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  patterns  are  the 
work  of  Howard  C.  Imhoff. 

Color  suggestions  for  the  upright 
motif:  The  main  parts  of  the  tulips 
and  outside  lines  of  the  heart,  red. 
The  stamens  of  the  tulips,  corner 
flowers,  and  inside  line  of  the  heart, 
running  stitches  beside  the  stem, 
blue.  Inside  the  heart,  the  small 
flowers  are  yellow  with  red  centers, 
and  the  central  tulip  is  blue  with  a 
red  center.  All  leaves  and  stems  are 
green.  The  lazy  daisy  stitches  on  the 
lower  branches  of  the  tulip  are  red 
and  all  dots  in  the  design  are  black. 

Color  suggestions  for  horizontal 
motif:  The  outer  tulips  are  blue  and 
the  center  one  red,  both  with  center 
sections  of  yellow.  The  under  outlines 
of  the  birds  are  blue  as  are  the 
beaks;  the  upper  outline  is  red  and 
the  stripes,  red,  yellow,  blue  and 
black.  The  smallest  flowers  are  blue, 
the  next  ones  have  blue  leaves  and 
red  blossoms,  with  yellow  centers. 
All  other  leaves  and  stems  are  green. 

B.  p. 


steps  he  turned  and  walked  off.  I  bet 
his  hair  tingled  a  bit  as,  like  King 
Agag  he  arched  his  neck  and  stepped 
lightly. 

A  week  ago  Charles,  some  friends 
and  I  visited  the  first  cemetery  in 
the  town  of  Stratton.  My  friend  re¬ 
marked  that  a  deer  left  just  as  we 
arrived,  as  he  heard  the  bushes  crack. 
But  a  deer  bounds  over  bushes,  and 
the  trail  showed  that  a  shortlegged 
animal  had  waddled  along.  As  there 
were  plenty  of  blueberies  in  that 
section,  it  was  easy  to  guess  that 
still  another  bear  had  been  berrying. 

The  garden  has  been  full  of  bloom 
despite  neglect,  and  growth  has  been 
luxurious.  The  Fall  phlox  and  some 
new  seedlings  show  lovely  colors. 
They  are  easy  to  raise  from  Fall  sown 
seed.  Iris  ochraleuca  bloomed  freely 
for  the  first  time.  This  is  a  lovely, 
majestic  white  iris  that  blossoms 
after  the  others  are  gone.  There  are 
some  good  Japanese  iris  seedlings 
growing,  and  Hemerocallis  citrina  is 
blooming  for  us  the  first  time  —  a 
dainty  light  yellow  lily  swaying  on 
tender  stalks.  Mother  Bee 

Favorite  Ginger  Snaps 

From  the  time  of  her  marriage  in 
1846  until  her  death,  a  Connecticut 
housewife  wrote  her  favorite  recipes 
in  an  old  school  copybook.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  one,  in  ink  that  is  so  faded 
it  can  hardly  be  read,  was  written 
about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  a  family  favorite,  and  is  contri¬ 
buted  by  her  great-granddaughter. 

Ginger  Snaps:  Two  cups  molasses; 
four  tablespoons  lard;  four  table¬ 
spoons  water;  two-thirds  teaspoon 
baking  soda;  one-half  teaspoon  salt; 
three  dessert  spoons  ginger. 

Make  very  stiff  with  flour,  roll  as 
thin  as  possible,  and  bake  in  a  350 
degree  F.  oven  until  crisp.  The  kids 
will  love  them,  especially  if  you  use 
a  tiny  cutter.  Mixing  directions  and 
oven  temperature  are  not  given  in 
the  old  book,  but  are  those  that  have 
proved  to  be  best.  d.  t. 

If  you  sew  for  yourself,  be  sure 
you  leave  plenty  of  seam  allowance 
in  your  clothes.  If  you  put  on  weight 
or  if  your  clothes  should  shrink,  you 
can  let  them  out  on  the  sides  or 
wherever  they  need  it.  As  for  hems, 
anyone  who  made  them  deep  will  be 
glad:  for  the  new  longer  skirts. 

New  Needlework  Book 
For  1947-48  Patterns 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Even  the  birds  felt  the  weather 
during  a  late  August  hot  spell! 
Parent  swallows,  who  had  been 
patiently  drilling  their  young  for  the 
long  southern  flight,  called  off  lessons 
until  it  was  cooler.  Mother  Robin 
gave  soothing  advice  from  the  shelter 
of  an  apple  tree,  and  a  partridge 
talked  quietly  to  her  children  as  they 
rested  in  the  nearby  woods.  From 
the  human  side  we  heard  of  dry 
gardens  and  drier  wells.  The  hay 
crop,  though  plentiful,  was  harvested 
under  such  unfriendly  skies  in  July, 
that  much  is  of  poor  quality.  Tons 
rotted  in  the  field  after  being  mowed, 
and  were  burned.  It  is  a  pity  that 
they  couldn’t  have  been  composted. 
The  menfolk  did  the  August  haying 
with  all  possible  speed  during  the 
intense  dry  heat. 

As  to  Vermont’s  dry  humor,  one 
farmer  declared  he  should  take  two 
or  three  days  for  deer  hunting 
(November)  whether  they  were 
through  haying  or  not.  Our  men  re¬ 
plied  they  hadn’t  thought  that  far 
ahead  but  should  take  off  one  day  for 
Bondville  Fair,  in  September.  Mean¬ 
while  the  crickets  chirp  of  our  usual 


mid-September  frost  to  the  tune  of 
silos  well  filled  with  this  year’s 
heavy  crop  of  corn,  and  housewives’ 
shelves  growing  heavier  with  the 
Summer’s  product  of  vine,  garden 
and  orchard.  After  the  past  scarcity 
of  both  sugar  and  crops,  it  is  good 
to  have  plenty  to  work  with  again. 

A  neighbor’s  family,  while  berry¬ 
ing  up  toward  Stratton  Mt.,  saw  a 
big  black  bear  sitting  amongst  the 
bushes.  He  was  so  busy  picking 
chokecherries  that  he  never  even 
heard  or  smelled  the  intruders. 
Speaking  of  our  native  bears,  a  neigh¬ 
bor  once  went  back  into  the  woods 
putting  markers  along  the  dividing 
lines,  carrying  only  a  small  hammer. 
Coming  to  a  small,  open  swampy 
place  he  surprised  Mother  Bear  and 
her  two  cubs  digging  Indian  turnip 
or  Jack-in-the-Pulpit.  As  soon  as 
she  detected  man,  she  led  the  cubs 
to  the  nearest  good  sized  tree,  urged 
them  to  climb  it,  and  hustled  them 
by  pushing  on  their  rears.  When  they 
were  safe,  she  stood  up  facing  her 
supposed  foe,  poised  ready  to  fight 
or  to  fall  protecting  her  young.  The 
man  stood  still  taking  in  the  picture 
of  courageous  mother  love,  then 
slowly  backed  away.  After  a  few 


Here  is  our  New  Needlework  Book  ju 
off  the  press.  This  year  it  offers  not  o  y 
the  usual  large  assortment  of  crochet,  »  • 

embroidery  and  quilt  designs,  but  in  a“ai 
NINE  FREE  PATTERNS  in  its  pages-  w 
each  for:  chair  covers,  dish  cloth,  P 
holders,  slippers,  handkerchief  ea& 

apron,  bag,  afghan,  baby  bib.  the 

Ready  for  your  immediate  orders. 
Needlework  Book  contains  excellent  ideas  ’ 
varied  patterns  that  feature  hand 
articles  for  church  bazaars  and 
Christmas.  That  season  is  already  n°l ... 
far  off  for  those  who  make  their  own  g 
the  best  kind  of  all.  „  . 

Price  of  New  Needlework  Book  lt,cNrRw- 
Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  .  j 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New ,  *°ff0r 
N.  Y.  Please  print  name  and  addit 
safer  delivery. 


9ft*  RURAL.  NEW. YORKER 
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AUNT  HET 

BY  ROBERT  QUILLEN 


“Sue  thinks  she  is  brave  be-  $ 
cause  she  never  complains 
about  her  ailments.  I  felt 
like  that  too,  when  I  didn’t 
have  any  more  ailments 
than  she’s  got.” 

Aunt  Het,  maybe  Sue 
doesn’t  complain  because 
she  takes— 

MILES 

Anti-Pain  Pills 

They  can  relieve  in  a  hurry— those 

Occasional  Headaches,  Neuralgia, 
Muscular  Pains,  and  Functional 
Menstrual  Pains.  Try  ’em.  They’ll 
probably  ease  your  simple  aches 
and  pains  in  a  hurry.  Miles  Anti- 
Pain  Pills  can  relieve  promptly 
and  pleasantly.  They  do  not  upset 
the  stomach  or  cause  constipation. 

Use  only  as  directed.  Get,  Miles 
Anti-Pain  Pills  at  any  drug  store. 
Regular  package  (25  tablets)  25c 
— Economy  package  (125  tablets) 
$1.00. 


Amazing  Get  Acquainted 

f  UUP  Offer 

*0ur  Famous  Hardy  PLANTING  STOCK 

Our  Biggest  Bulb  Bargain! 

Dozens  of  brilliant  flaming 
colors  in  this  Rainbow  Mix 
Assortment  .  .  .  Darwin,  Tri¬ 
umph,  Breeder  and  Cottage 
Tulips  for  remarkable  low 
cost  of  less  than  2c  per  bulb. 

These  are  our  prize  selection 
of  famous  young  especially 
selected  strain  and  smaller  be¬ 
cause  they  are  first  and  second 
year  bulbs  . .  .  1 X,"  to  2 in 
circumference.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

12  Dutch  Iris  Bulbs  Extra 

SEND  NO  MONEY !  Order  now,  pay  later.  Bulbs  reach  you  for 
fall  planting  for  only  $1.69  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Cash  orders 
prepaid.  Prompt  action  brings  12  genuine  first  year  Dutch  Iris 
Bulbs,  gorgeous  new  purples  and  blues,  without  extra  cost. 

MICHIGAN  BULB  CO  •  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


ttOT  WATfft 

BY  THE  PAILFUL 

PREMIER  ELECTRIC  WATER  HEATER 

It’s  portable.  Many  uses.  Just  plug  It 
in.  Sate  .  .  .  Underwriters’  Approved. 
Hot  water  in  a  hurry!  1500  watts. 
Low  cost.  Guaranteed.  Ask  dealer  or 
write  direct  for  FREE  booklet. 

THE  NATIONAL  IDEAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  R  Toledo  4,  Ohio 


RARE  TEAS 

TO  TREAT  YOUR  TASTE 

Half-pound  packages.  Initial  orders  delivered  post¬ 
paid.  Darjeeling,  $.83;  Fancy  Flowery  Ceylon, 
$1.03;  Assam, $1.00;  English  Breakfast,  $.65;  Smoky 
Lapsang  Souchong,  $1.68;  Irish  Style,  $.95;  Formosa 
Oolong,  $.88;  Jasmine,  $1.80;  Green  Pan-Fired 
Japan,  $.70;  TJncolored  B.F,  Japan,  $.70;  Pinhead 
Gunpowder,  $.78;  Young  Hyson,  $.83. 

Send  check  or  Money  Order  to: 
CARAVEL  COFFEE  COMPANY 
128  Maiden  Lane,-  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


NEW,  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

Hp  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments,  gift  wrappings, 
humorous,  all  occasion.  Religious,  social  notes,  per¬ 
sonalized  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50 
ft>r  $1.00,  25  for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder. 
Special  Offer.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

60  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 


7CCHRISTMHS  CARDS 

LJ  WITH  cr/s/r>F0s  NAME  $1  • 


Smartly  styled.  Super  Values.  Everybody  buys.  Others 
h>  $2.50.  56  designs.  Sell  Nationally  Famous  21 

Christmas  folders  $1.  Costs  50e.  Nature  Prints,  De- 
Y«e,  Glitter,  Religious  Boxes.  Gift  Wraps.  Every - 
days.  Personal  Line.  21  Ass’t  and  Sunshine  Notes  on 
approval.  FREE  SAMPLES  of  Imprin’  Lines.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Start  today.  SUNSHINE  ART  STUDIOS, 
['5  FULTON  ST„  Dept.  RY-9,  NEW  YORK,  8,  N.  Y. 

FOR  INVENTORS  recoup d’fiiee 

today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  ‘Record  of  Invention’’  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
A  Beavers,  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I.  D.  C. 


•UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS  • 

Of  the  finest  quality.  Select  yours  in  your  own  home, 
irom  large  samples  we  loan.  Postage  paid  both  ways. 

"nte:  YANKEE  FABRICS,  ROCKY  HILL,  CONN. 


V  \  T>HTCFREE  samples— directions.  All  wool  2-3-4- 
I  A  It  11  Tply-  Knitting  &  Bug  Yarns.  Unexcelled 

*  t  **  ’Ugoallty.BiKlttt  Yarn  mill.  Box  7,  Harmon J,MK 


BEAUTIFUL  MAINE  WOOLEN  REMNANTS  for 

amts,  coats,  dresses.  Send  10c  for  samples  and  prices. 

FLORENCE  MOODY,  FARMINGTON,  MAINE 


B«ve  Money — Woolens  for  men’s,  women’s  &  children’s 
'lathes.  Send  10c  for  samples.  SUN  RISE  MILL  ENDS, 
Essex  Station,  P.  0.  Box  124,  Boston  12,  Mass. 


Growing  Christmas  Gifts 
Another  Rural  Talent 

It  is  a  long  row  to  hoe  until 
Christmas  but  while  we  are  still  at 
work  in  our  gardens,  houseplant 
gifts  ftjir  the  Yuletide,  or  any  Winter 
occasion,  can  well  be  started.  Not 
only  do  they  make  inexpensive  re¬ 
membrances,  but  they  are  highly 
prized  by  those  who  receive  them. 
The  giver  also  can  enjoy  the  growing 
project  all  the  months  between. 

Each  Summer,  with  this  in  mind, 
I  mix  a  bushel  of  good  potting  soil. 
For  general  purposes  the  following 
mixture  does  well  for  starting  house 
plants  or  seeds  for  Winter  bloom  in¬ 
doors:  one  part  sand,  two  parts  of 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  humus  (com¬ 
posed  of  leaf  mold  or  peat),  one- 
half  part  of  well  rotted  cow  manure, 
and  a  generous  scoop  of  bonemeal. 
Work  these  together  thoroughly.  Any 
extra  supply  of  the  mixture,  for 
later  use,  can  be  stored  in  any  dry 
col  place. 

Such  plants  as  are  to  be  started 
from  slips  can  first  be  rooted  in 
water  or  wet  coarse  sand,  then  trans¬ 
planted  to  your  perpared  soil  in  their 
respective  pots.  Ferns  and  begonias 
do  best  in  a  mixture  high  in  humus. 
For  such  plants  use  two  parts  sand, 
two  parts  loam,  two  parts  leaf  mold 
or  compost,  one-half  part  rotted  cow 
manure.  Many  plants  do  poorly  be¬ 
cause  they  are  potted  in  a  soil  un¬ 
suited  to  their  growth.  Your  own  ex¬ 
perience  as  you  work  at  this  pleasant 
pursuit,  year  after  year,  will  be  both 
interesting  and  a  satisfaction. 

A  bit  of  painted  decoration  on  the 
pots  adds  to  their  attractiveness  as 
gifts,  done  later  preferably  for  fresh 
clean  effect.  However,  whatever  can 
be  finished  and  out  of  the  way,  well 
in  advance  of  Christmas,  is  just  that 
much  forehanded  advantage  to  your¬ 
self.  It  also  gives  you  more  time, 
when  it  comes  to  wrapping  your  gifts, 
to  make  a  prety  job  of  that. 

When  you  go  to  the  woods  this 
Summer,  gather  the  tender  fern-like 
leaves  of  the  sweet  fern,  put  them 
in  a  net  or  string  bag  and  hang  them 
to  dry.  Sweet  fern,  you  know,  is  a 
flowering  shrub  of  the  Sweet-gale 
family.  When  they  are  dry,  place 
them  in  thin  muslin  (cereal  or  flour 
sacking)  pillows  and  make  a  color¬ 
ful  slip  cover  for  them.  They  have 
a  dainty  and  lasting  fragrance  and 
are  said  to  induce  sound  sleep. 
Balsam  needles  are  fine  for  making 
pillow  gifts,  also  of  lasting  fragrance. 

F.  B. 


Simple  Dress  and  Sampler 


£-644 


To  Know 
hour  Sweet 
-your  Home 
maybe 
Justgoaway 
But 

KeeptheKey 


2970  — SLIMMING  DRESS  with  pockets  to 
mould  the  new  smaller  waistline;  panel 
front  and  back  for  trim  figures.  Sizes  12-20; 
36-48.  Sizes  36,  4  Vi  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

E-644  — SAMPLERS  ARE  BACK  in  favor 
again.  This  cross  stitch  motto,  appealing 
and  easy  to  do.  Warm  iron  transfer  pattern, 
about  10  by  lSVi-in.  with  complete  instruc¬ 
tions.  11c. 

NEW  FALL-WINTER  'FASHION  BOOK,- 
15c.  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 

Please  PRINT  name,  address,  style  number 
and  size,  and  send  orders  to  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax 
on  orders  over  16c,  2c  tax  over  67c. 


Time-Saver  for  Tonight’s  Dessert 

— And  Tomorrow’s  Lunch  Boxes! 


COFFEE  COTTAGE  PUDDING 


iy2  cups  sifted 
flour 

V2  tsp.  salt 
2%  tsp.  Davis 

Baking  Powder 
34  cup  shortening 


%  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

%  cup  strong 
cold  coffee 
%  tsp.  almond 
extract 


Sift  together  flour,  salt  and  Davis 
Double-Acting  Baking  Powder.  (The 
proportions  in  this  recipe  are  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  Davis’ 
famous  double  action,  so  don’t  risk 
failure:  be  sure  to  use  Davis!)  Cream 
shortening  and  sugar.  Add  unbeaten 
egg;  beat  well.  Add  dry  ingredients 
alternately  with  coffee.  (And  this  is 
where  Davis  goes  to  work!  Note  the 
tiny  bubbles  that  rise  as  the  first 
action  starts  in  the  mixing  bowl.- But, 
remember,  the  second  action  will  wait 
for  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and  that’s 


the  secret  of  the  tender,  delicious, 
light  cakes  and  puddings  you  get 
when  you  use  Davis!)  Next,  stir  in  ex¬ 
tract  and  bake  in  greased  loaf  pan  at 
375°  F.  about  35  minutes. 

TONIGHT’S  DESSERT:  use  half  of  loaf 
hot.  For  each  serving  put  2  slices  to¬ 
gether  with  filling  and  topping  of 
Honey  Meringue  (1  egg  white  beaten 
stiff,  then  3  tbsp.  honey  slowly  beaten 
in).  Frost  other  half 
(when  cool)  and  use  for 
lunch  boxes.  P.  S.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  Davis  Double- 
Acting  Baking  Powder  to¬ 
day  ...  it  never  lets  you 
down. 


DAVIS  Double-Acting 

BAKING  POWDER 


LADIES!  SAVE  MONEY 


on  dresses,  blouses,  sports  wear,  chil¬ 
dren’s  playclothes,  pajamas.  BeU«fc,rem- 
nant  materials  now  available  from  the 
wholesaler  at  wholesale  prices  to  you. 
10  yard  bundle  of  beautiful  printed 
percales,  osnaburg,  plisses  and  other 
wonderful  cottons — 2-3-4  yard  pieces — 
36"  &  30"  wide.  GUARANTEED  FAST 
COLORS.  .  .  Only  $3.45  (Truly  worth 
much  more).  No  order  accepted  for  less 
.  than  10  yards.  Send  no  money  -unless 

you  wish.  Orders  sent  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  Satis¬ 
faction  GUARANTEED  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

THE  FINEST  VALUE  ON  THE  MARKET, 
nro-r  „  ,  NATIONAL  MILL  ENDS 

DEPT  C,  125  GRAND  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  13,  N.  Y. 


S’ 


FAMOUS  BRAND 
HOUSEHOLD  LINENS 

at 

LOWEST  PRICES 

ORDER  NOW,  on  this  coupon 
Write  quantity  wanted  in  boxes 

SHEETS  Economy  Sheet 

Fine,  strong  muslin  C?1  QQ 

1 _ I  TYPE  112,  81x90 . -  ,  I  .30 

OUETCTC  “Commander” 

Superb,  TYPE  128 

n  SINGLE  BED  63  *  99  .. 

□  TWIN  SIZE  72  X  99  ... 

□  DOUBLE  BEDs,  *  99  ... 

PILLOW  CASES 


“Commander” 


□  Snow  white,  TYPE  128 

Large  size,  45  x  36 . 

PILLOW  CASES.. Amagan,etl.. 

□  Superior,  TYPE  140 

Large  Size,  45x36 . 

PILLOW  CASES ,.Comfort.. 

□  Exquisite  Thread  Drawn 
Finest  TYPE  140,  42x36.... 


2.07 

2.26 

1.39 

.56 

.64 

.74 


BATH  TOWELS 

“Cannon” 

Pure  White-DOUBLE  THREAD 

□  BATH  SIZE  22  x  44  .  .56 

□  LARGE  SIZE  20  x  40 .  -51 

□  STANDARD  SIZE  is  x  se  ..  .  .40 
LUNCHEON  SETS 

“Thomaston  Pampas”  50x54.2 


□ 

BEDSPREADS  “Supra' 


Solid  pastel  colors,  4  napkins 


□  green,  rose.  Slightly  irreg _ _ 

SEND  NO  MONEY  ZTSTSS 

money  back  guarantee. 

THE  AMANSETTE  CO.  Inc. 

1775  Broadway 
New  York  19/New  York 

Please  send  me  all  merchandise  ordered. 
I’ll  pay  postman  C.O.D.  plus  small  postage. 


PRINT  NAME 


ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . STATE. 


JR.  BOY’S  TROUSERS  $C35 

Guaranteed  100%  Pure  Wool  **  JJSfJ 

•  Fine  Trousers  •  Quality  Made 

•  Full  Cut  •  Superbly  Styled 

9  Pleats  and  Zippers 
Sizes  4-12  years.  (Waists  22-26) 
Now  available  in  wide  choice  of 
colors,  materials,  and  patterns. 


MATERIALS 

PATTERNS 

Tweeds 

|  Diagonal,  Herringbone,  Glen  Plaid 

Worsteds 

|  Stripes,  Checks 

Gabardines 

|  Plain 

Choice  of  colors:  Gray,  Brown,  Tan,  Teal 
Blue,  Navy  Blue. 

10  DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
CODs  Accepted.  You  pay  small  charge. 

Dll  n  1  Q  181  CLARKSON  AVE„ 
Vi  U  W  BROOKLYN  26,  N.Y. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 


That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purpose! 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


WALL  PAPER 


Lowest  Prices.  Large  samples  in  unusual 
loose-leaf  catalog.  Wide  variety  of  modem 
patterns,  stunning  colors.  Shipped  prepaid. 
Write  today. 

QUALITY  WALLPAPERS 

BOX  252B,  MADISON,  CONNECTICUT 


WEAVERS 


Write  for  low  money- 
saving  prices,  carpet  warps, 
rug  fillers,  looms,  repair 
parts  for  all  looms,  ac¬ 
curate  and  inexpensive  beam  counter. 

OR.  RUG  COMPANY,  Dept.  9723,  LIMA,  OHIO 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7  x  9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


MEN’S  SHOES,  Sizes  11%  to  16,  widths  AA  to  BEE. 
Finest  quality,  prompt  delivery.  FREE  circular. 

KINGSIZE,  342,  BROCKTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Blankets 

A  WONDERFUL  BUY  FOR  YOUR 
FALL  AND  WINTER  NEEDS! 

The  famous  Beacon  P-Plaid  double 
blanket  —  2  blankets  in  one — ,  weight  514 
pounds,  made  of  the  finest  cotton  obtain¬ 
able.  Closely  woven  for  warmth  and  long 
wear.  Size  72x84-doubled.  (See  coupon 
below  for  colors).  These  blankets  are 
now  made  available  to  you  at  the  very 
low  price  of  $7.95.  Order  Now!  Our 
supply  is  limited.  Money  back  within 
10  days,  if  not  satisfied. 

Use  this  Coupon: 

l’mo ’linen’  company’ 

39  PARK  AVENUE 
MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 

GENTLEMEN:  Please  send  by  Parcel  Post - 

blankets.  In  the  colors  indicated  below,  @  $7.95 
each,  for  which  I  enclose  Money  Order  or 
check  for  $ - — . 

(  )  Green  (  )  Rose  (  )  Rust  (  )  Blue 

(  )Navy  (  )  Navy  &  Red  (  )  Red 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . .  STATE .  Postal  Zone. . . 
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Gear  Up 
Your  Tractor 


Q>emte  in  Me  SSOMOMY  Mm/ 


Your  Ford  tractor  will  give  you  more 
return  per  acre  when  equipped  with 
the  easily  installed  Sherman  Step-Up 
Transmission. 

You  can  use  exactly  the  right  gear 
speed  for  every  farm  job  ...  to  do 
each  job  faster  with  maximum  fuel 
economy.  You  can  cultivate  6  to  15 
more  acres  a  day  .  .  .  plow  2  or  more 
extra  acres  a  day  .  .  .  mow  1 1  more 


acres  a  day  .  .  .  get  60 %  more  speed 
on  power  take-off. 

2  Speeds  on  Power  Take-off— The  Step- 
Up  Transmission  provides  two 
power  take-off  speeds  to  drive  ham¬ 
mer  mills  and  other  equipment. 

So  gear  up  your  Ford  tractor  for  more 
economy  and  profit.  Ask  your  Ford 
tractor  dealer  about  the  Sherman 
Step-Up  Transmission  that  is  saving 
time  and  money  for  42,000  users. 


See  this  TRACTOR  ECONOMY  CHART 
at  your  Ford  Tractor  Dealer’s 
The  “Tractor  Economy  Chart” 
illustrated  here  shows  you  how 
your  Ford  tractor  with  Sher¬ 
man  Step-Up  Transmission 
can  put  money  in  your  pocket 
at  every  turn  of  the  wheels. 

SHERMAN  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  ROYAL 


SHERMAN 


STEP-UP 


TRANSMISSION 


OAK 


MORE  GEAR  SPEEDS  REQUIRED 
TO  KEEP  IN  THE  ECONOMY  RANGE 


FLAME  THROWER 

KILLS  WEEDS! 


600,000  USERS  This  famous  kerosene 
burns  out  weeds,  roots,  stalks,  with  its 
2000°  F.  flame.  Destroys  insect- 
pests,  rodents;  thaws;  splits  rocks; 
disinfects  poultry  ana  livestock 
quarters.  Has  99  practical  uses. 

Immediate  delivery.  Write  for  full 
description  and  prices. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RN-7 
QUAKERTOWN,  Pa. 


3S0  Cuts  Psr  Minute— cuts 
—  them  down,  saws  them  ap,  one  man  operates. 
Thousands  in  use,  stiff  heavy  Matte,  built  to  last  a  lifetime,  safe¬ 
ty  clutch  control,  uses  power  take-off  of  any  tractor.  Low  price. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  2-777 Forest  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Condition  Like  New 

9  ft.  x  11  ft.  $  3.94  18  ft.  x  24  ft.  $17.28 

12  ft.  x  15  ft.  7.20  20  ft.  x  25  ft.  20.00 

15  ft.  x  20  ft.  12.00  24  ft.  x  55  ft.  52.80 

THESE  TARPAULINS  HAVE  ROPES 

AND  EYELETS.  GUARANTEED 
PERFECT  CONDITION  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED. 

SURPLUS  SQUAD  TENTS 

16  ft.  wide.  32  ft.  6  in.  long.  Ideal  for 
storage  of  building  material,  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  machinery,  etc. 

USED  . . $44.50 

NEW  .  59.50 

LESS  POLES  AND  STAKES 

UPTON  SALES  C0RP. 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

PHONE:  CORTLANDT  7-4606 


^Pittcide  solutions  give  you  the  swift,  sure 
sanitizing  protection  of  chlorine — any 
strength  required  for  prednilking  disinfection 1 
of  cows  ...  for  mastitis  sanitation  ...  for 
sanitizing  milking  equipment,  containers,  coolers  and  for  general  sanitation. 
Dry,  free-flowing,  granular — dissolves  in  water. 

Packed  in  the  red-capped,  easy  pouring  i yf  lb.  bottles,  12  per  case.  Write 
for  literature  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  supplier. 

Dealers  are  invited  to  write  regarding  the  sale  of  Pittcide, 


EASY  TO  USE  •  DUST-FREE 
FAST,  SURE  ACTION 


COLUMBIA  CHEMICALS 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY  •  COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Chicago  •  Boston  •  St.  Louis  •  Pittsburgh  •  New  York  •  Cincinnati  •  Cleveland 
Philadelphia  •  Minneapolis  •  Charlotte  •  San  Francisco 


Market  Scope 


High  feed  prices  are  today  the  chief 
concern  of-  dairymen  and  poultry 
producers  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States.  Market  prices  for  milk  and 
eggs  are  certain,  of  course,  to  rise 
in  the  months  ahead.  Butter  at  a 
dollar  a  pound  and  eggs  at  a  dollar 
a  dozen  at  retail  are  likely  in  the 
coming  Winter  season.  But,  even  so, 
continued  increases  in  the  prices  of 
feed  will  whittle  away  at  whatever 
profits  farmers  have  been  making. 
Feeding  costs  have  been  going  up 
ever  since  it  became  known  that  the 
1947  corn  crop  would  be  small  in 
size,  probably  poor  in  quality.  Little 
chance  for  improvement  remains. 

Farmers  can  find  small  comfort  in 
this  situation.  High  living  costs  are 
more  than  apt  to  stir  up  consumer 
resentment  in  a  mistaken  notion  that 
producers  are  reaping  exorbitant 
profits.  It  adds  up  to  a  likelihood  that 
consumers  will  shorten  their  buying 
at  a  time  when  lesser  consumption 
will  be  particularly  ill-timed  for 
producers. 

Marketing  margins — what  proces¬ 
sors  and  distributors  keep  from  the 
consumer’s  dollar — are  getting  bigger. 
This  is  a  prime  marketing  fact  that 
has  escaped  the  serious  attention  of 
consumers  and  producers  alike.  The 
explanation  could  well  be  that  hand¬ 
lers  are  running  against  higher  costs 
— labor,  supplies,  transportation,  and 
so  on.  But  is  that  the  entire  explana¬ 
tion?  There  is  a  danger  that  some 
handlers  are  widening  their  margins 
in  order  to  push  up  their  profits.  If 
this  is  being  done  to  an  unreasonable 
extent,  the  marketers  are  hurting 
themselves  as  well  as  doing  harm  to 
consumers  and  farmers  alike.  The 
smart  marketing  organization  is  the 
one  that  goes  for  continuing  sales 
over  the  years. 


A  real  marketing  achievement  was 
scored  early  this  month  by  the 
Farmers  Union  when  it  obtained  a 
premium  of  10  cents  a  cwt.  for  the 
milk  delivered  to  a  New  Jersey-ap¬ 
proved  plant  at  Waverly,  N.  Y.  New 
Jersey  plants  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  are  outside  both  Feder¬ 
al  and  local  State  control.  The 
operators  of  these  plants  usually  get 
by  on  the  New  York  uniform  price. 
No  one  knows,  of  course,  how  much 
milk  these  plants  market  for  fluid 
uses,  but  it  is  a  100-to-l  bet  that  there 
is  little  excess  milk  in  them. 

Producers  are  reasonably  entitled  to 
a  premium  at  these  plants,  but  the 
practice,  while  it  is  not  restricted  to 
the  Waverly  plant,  is  not  as  general 
as  it  could  be. 


In  spite  of  occasional  forecasts  of 
a  depression  in  the  future,  market 
ing  prospects  continue  good.  Del 
pression  talk  shouldn’t  be  shrugged 
off  too  easily.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  country  can  maintain  its 
present  level  of  economic  activity 
However,  current  employment  fig¬ 
ures  show  a  healthy  condition  for 
the  months  ahead.  Non-farm  employ¬ 
ment  reached  an  all-time  high  in 
August  with  50,441,000  at  work.  The 
record  was  set  in  spite  of  a  shrink¬ 
age  in  exports.  Total  employment 
ran  to  59,914,000 — somewhat  less  than 
it  had  been  in  July.  The  decrease 
came  in  farm  employment  when  the 
seasonal  peak  in  work  was  passed. 


Turkey  growers,  squeezed  by  high 
feeding  costs,  can  market  their  birds 
early  with  assurance  of  getting  at 
least  support  prices.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  stepped  its  turkey 
support  program  ahead  a  month, 
making  it  effective  September  1  in¬ 
stead  of  a  month  later.  Liveweight 
support  prices  for  young  turkeys  in 
North  Atlantic  States  are:  under  18 
pounds,  36.5  cents;  18  to  22  pounds, 
32.5  cents;  22  pounds  and  over,  26.5 
cents. 


Consumer  resistance  already  has 
bitten  into  the  sales  of  fluid  milk  and 
cream  in  the  New  York  market. 
Similar  slackening  in  demand  has 
been  noted  in  nearly  all  other  major 
milk  markets  in  the  country.  For  milk 
producers,  this  should  be  a  signal  to 
swing  a  larger  share  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  into  the  short  season.  A 
larger  percentage  of  their  output 
would  then  go  for  fluid  uses  and 
command  the  jjeak  prices. 


Northern  New  York’s  potato  crop 
stands  a  good  chance  of  going  to 
market  this  year  with  little  difficulty. 
The  crop  is  likely  to  be  even  less 
than  producers  planned  it  to  be.  This, 
combined  with  a  general  reduction  in 
potato  plantings  elsewhere,  has  given 
a  fair  degree  of  stability  to  the  market 
price  of  intermediate  and  late  crop 
potatoes.  Prices  better  than  the 
support  are  possible. 


Cattle  prices  are  holding  steady  to 
higher  even  with  the  seasonal  rise  in 
beef  marketing  in  the  Central  States. 
The  resulting  stability  in  meat  prices 
should  give  poultrymen  confidence 
that  egg  and  poultry  prices  will  hold 
up.  The  combination  of  high  meat 
prices  and  the  small  quantity  of  eggs 
in  storage  means  a  steady  to  rising 
market  for  top  quality  eggs.  d.  j.  l. 


This  useful  sawing  rig  has  been  made  from  an  old  washing  mcichine  using 
a  one-half  horse  power  motor.  One  of  our  Maine  readers  finds  it  very  suit¬ 
able  for  work  in  the  woods  after  the  trees  have  been  cut  down. 


Homemade  Sawing  Machine 

I  have  built  a  useful  sawing  ma¬ 
chine  out  of  an  old  washing  machine, 
using  a  one-half  horsepower  motor. 
It  is  designed  to  saw  up  trees  in  the 
woods  from  the  stump  after  the  tree 
is  cut  down.  The  material  used  was 
2x6,  seven  feet  10  inches  long,  two 
pieces  20  inches  bolted  on  the  end  of 
the  2x6  for  the  base  of  engine  to  rest 
on.  On  the  bottom  of  the  base  a  piece 
of  iron  3x4  was  used,  sawed  at  the 
corners  and  turned  down  with  a  hole 
in  each  end.  This  was  bolted  on  the 
base  to  rest  on  the  log  to  prevent 
slipping;  also,  two  bolts,  with  about 
two  inches  reaching  through  on  each 
side,  prevented  side  slipping.  A 
model-T  front  wheel  was  used  for  a 
pulley.  The  spindle  arm  was  sawed 
off  and  welded  to  a  piece  of  sled 
steel,  3x12,  with  holes  drilled  in  each 
end  to  bolt  on  the  2x6,  22  inches  from 


end.  A  Pitman  rod,  39  inches,  with 
a  strap  iron  bolted  on  each  end  was 
used  with  one-half  inch  hole  for  the 
bolt  to  connect  with  a  Ford  crank 
arm  which  was  welded  on  to  the  end 
of  the  wheel.  The  legs  are  30  inches 
long,  with  the  stay  leg  45  inches  to 
prevent  overturning.  A  four  foot 
one-man  saw  was  use  to  connect 
the  Pitman  rod.  Two  pieces  of  iron, 
2x6,  were  halved  on  the  end  of  the 
saw,  spread  at  the  end  for  the  Pit¬ 
man,  and  bolted  on  the  saw.  A  one- 
half  inch  iron  rod  was  bent  oyer  the 
saw  which  ran  through  a  guide  on 
the  end  of  a  post  20  inches  in  height, 
from  an  arm  of  hard  wopd,  2x2.  At 
the  top  of  the  three-fourth  iron  post 
a  hole  was  drilled  with  a  small 
pulley  for  a  cord,  to  raise  the  saw 
so  it  could  be  started  before  com¬ 
mencing  sawing.  It  took  14  feet  ot 
V-belt  to  connect  this  arrangement. 

The  saw  runs  about  300  r.p.m.  c,  s- 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


formal  Animal  Tempera¬ 
tures 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  normal 
temperature  of  a  pig,  horse,  sheep, 
cow  and  poultry?  c.  b. 

Xhe  normal  temperature  of  live¬ 
stock  varies  considerably  with  differ¬ 
ent  conditions.  In  general  it  is  higher 
jn  young  animals  as  compared  with 
those  that  are  mature;  it  is  also 
somewhat  higher  as  a  rule  in  hot 
weather  than  when  it  is  cold.  In 
addition  the  activity  of  the  animal 
will  influence  its  temperature,  es¬ 
pecially  if  taken  shortly  following 
exercise.  However,  in  spite  of  these 
variations,  the  temperatures  when 
properly  taken  assist  in  diagnosing 
certain  ailments,  but  in  general  they 
have  little  significance  for  the  lay¬ 
man.  In  taking  temperatures,  it  is 
best  to  use  a  self-registering,  clin¬ 
ical  thermometer,  which  should  be 
inserted  in  the  rectum  and  allowed 
to  remain  about  three  minutes. 

The  normal  temperature  of  cattle 
varies  from  101  degrees  to  102  de¬ 
grees  F.;  for  the  the  horse  it  is  99 
degrees  to  101  degrees  F.  Both  sheep 
and  hogs  have  a  greater  degree  of 
variation  with  a  much  higher  normal 
temperature  than  either  cattle  or 
horses.  The  normal  temperature  of 
a  hog  varies  from  101  degrees  to  105 
degrees  F.,  and  that  of  sheep  from 
101  to  106  degrees  F.  With  any  of 
these  a  rise  of  one  or  two  degrees 
above  the  normal  high  is  indicative 
of  some  form  of  fever.  The  normal 
temperature  of  chickens  is  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  that  of  livestock, 
and  it  also  varies  more  in  accordance 
with  the  time  of  day,  ranging  from 
105  degrees  to  109.5  degrees  F.  be¬ 
tween  morning  and'  night,  with  an 
average  of  107.5  degrees  F.  for  a 
noon  temperature.  The  average 
temperatures  for  other  kinds  of 
poultry  are:  ducks,  108  degrees; 
turkeys,  106  degrees;  geese,  105  de¬ 
grees;  guineas,  107  degrees;  and 
pigeons,  109  degrees. 


Milk  Capacity  of  a  Cow 

What  determines  the  amount  of 
milk  a  cow  can  give?  Heredity  is  the 
first  limiting  factor  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  affects  a  cow  in  many 
ways.  It  helps  determine  body  size, 
capacity  for  feed  intake,  size  of 
udder,  quality  of  udder,  persistence 
of  lactation,  milk  fat  yields,  vigor 
and  resistance  to  disease.  The 
amount  of  milk  obtainable  from  a 
cow  on  any  given  day  is  dependent 
on  all  of  these  factors  plus  the  feed 
and  management. 

Age  is  another  contributing  factor. 
Heifers  produce  only  about  70  per 
cent  of  their  mature  production 
capacity  in  the  first  year,  80  per  cent 
in  the  second  and  90  per  cent  in  the 
third.  Therefore,  a  cow  should  reach 
her  full  production  at  six  or  seven 
years.  After  10  years  of  age,  milking 
capacity  normally  decreases. 

The  value  of  more  frequent  milk¬ 
ing  varies  among  individual  animals, 
but  shortening  the  interval  between 
milkings  usyally  leads  to  more 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  and  an  in¬ 
creased  fat  test.  High  producing  fresh 
animals,  particularly  first-calf  heif¬ 
ers,  are  most  apt  to  respond  to  more 
frequent  milking.  When  labor  and 
feed  are  available,  some  breeders 
favor  three-time  milkings  for  cows 
producing  50  pounds  or  more  of  milk 
daily,  and  for  first-calf  heifers  yield¬ 
ing  40  pounds  or  more  milk  per  day — 
Larro  Research  Farm. 


Reasons  Why  Meat  Will 
Sweat 

I  have  a  problem  for  you  to  solve. 
I  built  a  smoke  house  of  double 
thickness  of  brick.  Would  you  please 
tell  me  what  makes  the  meat  sweat 
when  I  am  smoking  it?  a.  g. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

It  is  probable  that  you  are  using 
too  much  fire,  and  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  sweating  you  mention. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the 
so-called  sweating  is  really  lique¬ 
faction  of  the  fat  due  to  its  being  a 
soft  pork,  caused  by  feeding  large 
amounts  of  materials  which  contain 
oils  with  a  low  meeting  point.  Among 
such  feeds  are  whole  soybeans  and 
peanuts  as  well  as  garbage.  Soybeans 
and  peanuts  should  not  be  fed  in 
excess  of  17  per  cent  of  the  total 
daily  feed  intake.  If  hogs  are  fed 
corn  and  linseed  oil  meal,  together 
with  alfalfa  hay  in  racks,  for  about 
a  month  or  more  before  butchering, 
using  linseed  oil  meal  in  the  ratio  of 
one  part  to  each  nine  parts  of  corn, 
with  free  access  to  the  alfalfa  hay,  it 
will  produce  a  carcass  of  firm  fat. 
Feeding  mostly  sugar  for  two  or  three 
days  before  butchering  them  also 
helps  to  produce  a  superior  keeping 
carcass. 


When  Calves  Suck  and  Lick 

I  have  some  calves  I  am  rasing, 
and  they  are  always  sucking  on  the 
boards  and  wood.  What  do  they 
need?  w.  s. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  nature  of  calves  to  do 
considerable  sucking  and  licking  of 
objects  and  walls.  However,  when 
this  becomes  excessive,  it  is  usually 
an  indication  of  a  deficiency  of  some 
mineral  elements.  The  most  common 
lack  of  such  minerals  with  calves  is 
phosphorous.  If  they  are  allowed  free 
access  to  some  good  commercial 
mineral  preparation,  many  of  which 
are  sold  on  the  market  and  can  be 
obtained  at  most  drug  stores,  feed 
supply  houses  and  hardware  stores, 
it  will  prove  helpful.  If  you  wish  to 
make  a  homemade  mineral  prepara¬ 
tion,  it  can  be  done  by  using  equal 
parts  of  iodized  stock  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  either  dicalcium  phos¬ 
phate  or  steamed  bone  meal.  Person¬ 
ally  I  would  prefer  to  try  a  good 
commercial  mineral  mixture  as  most 
of  them  have  small  amounts  of  some 
of  the  so-called  trace  elements  which 
might  be  helpful  and  in  any  case 
they  can  do  no  harm. 

New  Jersey  Angus  Show 
and  Sale 

Forty-five  animals,  representing 
some  of  the  most  popular  families  in 
the  breed,  will  be  entered  in  the 
State  Aberdeen-Angus  Show  at 
Trenton  Fairgrounds  on  October  1. 
All  of  the  cattle  will  be  from  New 
Jersey  farms.  Following  the  judging, 
they  will  be  sold  at  auction.  This 
will  be  the  first  State  Angus  show  to 
be  held  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
production  of  fat  cattle  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

Officers  of  the  N.  J.  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association  are:  president, 
Dr.  Louis  Wetterburg,  H.  and  L. 
Farm,  Marlboro;  vice-pres.,  John  E. 
Postley,  Lee  Dan  Farm,  Washington 
Crossing;  exec,  vice-pres.,  William  E. 
Skelley,  New  Brunswick;  and  secy- 
treas.,  William  A.  Ljungdahl,  New 
Brunswick. 


Betty  Knickerbocker  admires  two  of  her  Father’s  purebred  Saanens  on 
their  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  farm. 


" I  can't  afford  to  have  high  bac¬ 
teria  count  reduce  my  milk  check 
— my  milk  has  to  be  right  all  the 
time.  With  my  Conde  it's  easy  to 
have  milk  that's  'always  right'.'? 

Sanitation  Controls  Are 
Becoming  More  Rigid — 


PROTECT  YOUR 

INCOME  WITH  A 


Every  feature  of  the  new  Conde 
Milker  is  designed  for  sanitary  oper¬ 
ation  and  fast,  easy  cleaning.  Dirt 
catchers  and  difficult  places  to  clean 
are  eliminated,  and  there’s  the  small¬ 
est  possible  number  of  parts.  It’s  easy 
to  maintain  a  sanitary  condition  with 
a  Conde  .  .  .  and  you  get  speedy,  safe 
milking  with  either  low  or  standard 
vacuum. 


iMONG  CWlDE'S  MANY 
SANITARY*  FEATURES  — 


CONDE 
MILK 
CLAW  1 


THE  NEW 
CONDE 
MILK  HOUSE 
|  UNIT 


and  straight  through— no  blind 
spots.  .  .  Smooth  stainless  steel, 
nickel  polished.  End  sealed  with 
sanitary  rubber  cap. 


CONDE 
PAIL  COVER 

Smooth,  for  easy 
cleaning.  No  crevices,  no  seams, 
no  gadgets.  Modern  design — for 
convenient,  sanitary  handling. 


FAST  •  •  §  EASY 
WASHING  and  STERILIZATION 


No  long  h^ul  lugging  of  milking  utensils 
with  this  newest  chore-time  saver.  Gives  ygu 
10  gal.  of  boiling  watei — saves  up  to  75% 
of  your  milk  house  time.  Durable  1 2  ga.  steel 
• — weighs  304  lbs.  Thermostat  control — sig¬ 
nal  light,  when  water  is  ready.  Economical 
because  it’s  permanent! 


M/LKER 


FOR  HIGHER  PROFIT ,  KEEP 
BACTERIA  COUNT  DOWN 


MY  Con  de 


PASTE  COUPON  ON  PENNY  POSTCARD  FOR  EASY  MAILING 


_ _ 

{  CONDE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  BOX  R-176,  SHERRILL,  N.  Y. 

^  Please  send  me  catalog  on:  ....The  Conde  Milker  ....The  Conde  Milk  House  Unit. 
|  I  milk . cows. 

^  Name . . . . .  • ...  ... .  .....  ....  ««««. .......  . ....... .. 

J  Address  . . . 
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THE  NEW  JERSEY 

Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders 

SHOW  AND  SALE 

Will  Feature 

45  Outstanding  Females  45 

AT  AUCTION 

Wednesday,  October  1,  1947 

At  the  request  of  the  New  Jersey  Breeders,  Professor 
Ford  C.  Daugherty  of  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
selected  this  consignment  from  a  large  number  of 
entries  to  be  the  greatest  group  offered  in  a  State 
Sale  this  year.  The  blood  of  champions  and  the  most 
popular  families  will  be  features.  Plan  now  to  attend. 

Show  at  9:30  A.M.  Sale  at  1:00  P.M. 

New  Jersey  State  Fair  Grounds  Coliseum, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

For  Catalog  Address 

J.  B.  McCorkle,  Sale  Manager 

Suite  3710  A.  I.  U.  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Plan  Also  to  Attend  the 

Pennsylvania  State  Sale  —  September  27,  1947 
Dutchess  Co.,  New  York  Sale — September  29,  1947 


250  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  IN  BIG  AUCTION 

Wednesday  &  Thursday,  October  1-2 

Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

The  213th  in  America’s  oldest  established  best  known  and  most  reliable  series  of 
Registered  Holstein  cattle  sales.  All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated  and  many  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State. 

£00  Fresh  and  Heavy  Springing  Young  Cows  and  First  Calf  Heifers  backed  by  the 
breed’s  most  popular  show  type,  high  production  and  good  tests. 

25  Ready  for  service  bulls  from  high  producing  dams. 

25  Young  Heifer  Calves. 

Facts  prove  you  buy  more  value  at  these  Earlville  Sales  than  at  any  sale  you 
could  possibly  attend  and  at  the  same  time  you  are  thoroughly  protected  in  that 
every  animal  is  sold  to  be  as  represented.  Sale  starts  each  morning  at  10:00  A.  M., 
hot  dinner  at  noon,  many  excellent  truckmen  available. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
INCREASE  CROPS 
END  FARM  PESTS 
REDUCE  LABOR 

Write  for  FREE  booklet.  Tells  how  others  from  every 
state  have  profited  using  inexpensive  agricultural  and 
household  chemical  products.  EASY.  Send  today  for 
unusual  catalog  and  complete  information. 

CHAPMAN-GILBERT  CO. 

830  W.  IVY,  SAN  DIEGO  1,  CALIFORNIA 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  Is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewlYork  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  1°fo  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health  Author¬ 
ities  say:  Clipping  prevents  dirt  accumula-  • 
tion — the  chief  source  of  sediment  in  milk. 
Clipped  cows  are  easier  to  keep  clean,  take 
less  time — produce  milk  with  lower  bacteria 
count  and  less  sediment  —  it  is  more  desir¬ 
able  milk — brings  more  money.  For  best  clip¬ 
ping  results  use  the  Clipmaster.  Powerful, 
air-cooled,  smooth-running  motor  inside  the 
Easy-grip  handle.  Model  51-1. 

Iff  HAND  OPERATED  MACHINE 

1  Use  the  easy-to-turn,  ball-bearing  ma¬ 
chine  where  electricity  is  not  available. 

JU^  Has  6-foot  shaft  and  chain  for  convenient 
clipping.  Model  1A. 


Stewart  clipping  equipment  is  available  at 
all  good  hardware  and  implement  dealers 


SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
( formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,Dept.  82,  Chicago 50,111. 


k  UITI  I IY  U  in  ,  ..un  «  WII - 

First  of  its  kind — one  piece  all  aluminum  cabinel 
replaceable  copper  tank,  brass  fittings— no  drip  fauc 
u... ^«?.inEed  lid-  aquastatic  control. 

HAMILTON  EQUIPMENT,  I(1C„  EPHRATA,  PENN 


•  At  tKe  Ulster  County  Fair 

Once  again  this  year  the  Ulster 
County  (N.  Y.)  Fair  and  Farmers' 
Field  Day  was  held  at  the  pictur¬ 
esque,  natural  amphitheater  at  Forsyth 
Park  in  Kingston.  The  “show  stealer” 
this  year  was  Argilla  Bell  Boy,  one 
of  the  nation’s  outstanding  Guernsey 
bulls.  Lloyd  Hofstatter,  of  Hidden 
Valley  Farm,  Whiteport,  N.  Y.,  the 
animal’s  new  owner,  can  display 
ribbons  to  show  that  Bell  Boy  won 
grand  championships  at  eight  State 
fairs,  including  Ohio,  Kansas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  as  well 
as  being  prize  winner  at  the  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  National  Livestock  Expo¬ 
sition.  The  new  owner  is  showing 
Bell  Boy  at  the  Dutchess  County 
Fair  across  the  river  and  also  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Howard  Anderson,  Accord,  took 
first  in  the  three  years  and  over 
Holstein  cow  class,  with  Todd  Mere¬ 
dith,  Wallkill,  second,  Fred  Meredith, 
Wallkill,  third,  and  Larry  DuBois, 
Gardiner,  finishing  fourth.  The 
Mollenhauer  Brothers,  Rosendale, 
won  first  prize  in  the  Guernsey  bull 
exhibit,  with  Charles  Relyea,  Hurley, 
taking  second  place  honors.  Hidden 
Valley  Farms,  Kingston,  took  all 
prizes  awarded  in  the  Guernsey  cow 
(three  years  and  over)  and  heifer 
(two  years,  under  three)  classes. 
First  and  second  place  in  the  Guern¬ 
sey  heifer  (one  year,  under  two) 
division  was  also  won  by  Hidden 
Valley  Farms,  third  place  going  to 
Harry  Plaff,  Wallkill.  Howard  Ander¬ 
son  also  took  six  blue  ribbon  prizes 
in  the  Brown  Swiss  divisions,  win¬ 
ning  first  in  the  bull  (two  years, 
under  three),  cow  (three  years  and 
over),  heifer  (two  years,  under  three), 
junior  calf  heifer,  produce  of  cow, 
and  mature  herd  (five  animals) 
classes.  Other  firsts  in  the  Brown 
Swiss  showings  were  taken  by  Wessel 
Cross,  Kyserike,  and  John  Cross,  also 
of  Kyserike. 

In  the  horse  exhibits,  Oliver  Davis, 
of  Stone  Ridge,  took  the  first  prize 
in  the  team  class  (3,200  pounds  and 
over),  followed  by  Arthur  Umbay, 
Phoenicia,  and  Frank  Waters,  King¬ 
ston,  who  won  third  place.  Showing 
a  team  of  horses  under  3,200  pounds, 
John  Saxe,  West  Hurley,  was  given 
high  honors  by  the  judges,  with 
Harry  Elliot,  Marbletown,  taking 
second  place.  Singles,  1,600  pounds 
and  over,  were  exhibited  by  Frank 
Waters,  Kingston,  who  was  ruled  as 
the  first  prize  winner,  and  by  Oliver 
Davis  and  Arthur  Umbay,  Phoenicia, 
who  came  in  second  and  third  respec¬ 
tively.  Winsley  Muller,  Woodstock, 
the  only  entrant  exhibiting  a  yearling 
colt,  garnered  the  honors  in  this 
division. 

In  the  poultry  divisions,  Julius 
Kross,  Ellenville,  won  first  prize  for 
the  best  pullet.  Raymond  DuBois, 
Gardiner,  took  first  for  the  best 
cockerel;  Julius  Kross  again  won  top 
honors  in  the  best  pair  entry  and 
the  best  hen  class,  with  the  best  cock 
exhibit  by  Alan  DuBois,  Gardiner.' 
Eber  Coy,  Ardonia,  won  the  honors 
!in  the  fruit  exhibit,  being  the  only 
entry  listed. 

In  the  Grange  exhibits,  Patroon 
was  listed  first  for  making  a  credit¬ 
able  display,  followed  by  Rosendale 
and  Lake  Katrine.  In  another  class 
of  this  same  department,  Clinton- 
dale  finished  first,  with  Highland  and 
Milton-on-the-Hudson  second  and 
third,  respectively. 


September  20,  1947 

There  were  twice  as  many  entries 
in  the  Home  Department  as  in  w 
year’s  fair.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Ducker,  Flat 
bush,  won  the  sweepstakes  prize 
this  department,  winning  the  largest 
amount  of  prize  points  for  the  dav 
The  Lake  Katrine  Unit  had  an  inter 
esting  demonstration  of  refinishine 
furniture.  As  they  told  us,  “several 
old  chairs  were  found  in  Mrs 
Hummel’s  cellar  covered  with  layers 
of  paint.”  They  were  being  cleaned 
with  paint  remover,  scraped  and 
rubbed  to  a  natural  curly  maple  for 
the  audience.  There  was  also  a  hand¬ 
some  display  of  the  completely  re¬ 
finished  Boston  rockers 

New  York  S.  Miller 


N.  Y.  Artificial  Breeders 
Co-op.  Elects 

J.  Stanley  Earl  of  Unadilla,  Otsego 
County,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  N.  Y.  Artificial  Breeders’  Co¬ 
operative  at  its  seventh  annual  meet¬ 
ing  recently  held  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Ithaca.  More  than  400 
delegates  and  interested  dairymen 
and  breeders  from  throughout  the 
State  attended  the  sessions.  Three 
vice-presidents  were  also  re-elected- 
Harold  Meaker  of  Memphis,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  representing  Guernsey 
breeders;  Francis  M.  Alvord  of 
.Friendship,  Allegany  County,  Ayr¬ 
shire;  and  Alex  Rabeler  of  Bovina 
Center,  Delaware  County,  Jersey. 
George  Pringle  of  Lounsberry,  Tioga 
County,  was  elected  a  vice-president, 
representing  Holstein  breeders.  These 
men  serve  as  executive  officers  of  the 
breed.  Mr.  Earl,  James  Sears,  of 
Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  County,  and 
Luther  Jennijohn  of  Hilton,  Monroe 
County,  were  re-elected  directors. 
Sears  also  serves  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  Directors  whose  terms 
continue  are  H.  G.  Robinson  of  Au¬ 
burn,  Cayuga  County,  and  Homer 
Shepard  of  Cazenovia,  Madison 
County. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

At  the  recent  Earlville  Holstein 
sale  the  classified  averages  were  57 
cows,  $352;  44  bred  heifers,  $302;  12 
service-age  bulls,  $387;  12  open  heif¬ 
ers,  $156.  Only  nine  baby  heifers 
were  offered  and  their  average,  $41, 
was  the  lowest  in  1947.  A  son  of 
Lochinvar  sold  for  $1,000  to  F.  L. 
Damon  &  Son,  New  Woodstock, 
N.  Y.;  he  was  the  only  four-figure 
animal  in  the  sale  and  the  ninth 
Lochincar  son  to  locate  in  Madison 
County.  The  sale  was  peculiar  in  that 
there  were  as  many  heifers  as  cows 
in  the  offering.  The  largest  buyer, 
K.  W.  Davis,  West  Winfield,  took  17 
head,  for  $4,500.  Buyers  were  present 
from  Vermont,.  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania.  j.  r.  p. 


“Why  Milk  Pasteurization?” 

Out  of  the  original  5,000  reprints 
of  Mrs.  Darlington’s  article,  “Why 
Milk  Pasteurization?”,  in  pamphlet 
form,  there  are  only  a  few  hundred 
still  available.  These  pamphlets  were 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Raw  Milk  Producer- 
Distributors  Assn.  Copies  may  be 
procured  through  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

The  price  range  is  25  cents  a  single 
copy  up  to  nine;  20  cents  each,  10-24 
copies;  15  cents  each,  25-99  copies; 
and  10  cents  each,  100  copies  and 
more. 


Two  Ways  to  Handle  Lime 


When  lime  is  stored  in  a  shed,  it 
keeps  indefinitely  and  can  be  handled 
easily  in  its  bag  containers.  If  space 
is  available,  it  can  be  bought  when 
prices  are  low  and  then  used  as 
needed.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
piled  in  the  open.  This  is  a  bad 
practice.  Wind  and  weather  soon 
cause  the  bags  to  disintegrate  and,  as 
a  consequence,  there  is  considerable 
loss  from  leaching,  and  the  residue 
is  both  unsightly  and  hard  to  handle. 
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Fattening  and  Selling 
Turkeys 

MeW  turkey  raisers  often  get  the 
■APa  that  when  turkeys  are  well 
tarted,  most  of  their  work  is  ended. 
While  it  is  perfectly  right  that  a  good 
tart  for  turkeys  is  very  essential 
®nd  Summer  care  is  very  important, 
‘tiU  pall  care,  carried  out  right,  will 
mean  a  far  greater  profit.  When  Fall 
arrives,  the  young  turkeys  should 
have  already  been  vaccinated,  and 
vou  should  have  made  sure  that  they 
Le  not  lousy;  turkeys  that  are  lousy 
will  not  gain  when  you  want  to 
fatten  them.  My  turkeys  roost  on 
open  air  roosts  and  I  keep  them  free 
from  lice  by  treating  their  roosts  and 
dusting  them  as  needed.  When 
turkeys  consume  quantities  of  bugs, 
this  diet  should  be  supplemented 
with  other  feeds.  In  early  Fall  many 
make  the  mistake  of  not  checking 
to  see  that  the  turkeys  have  more 
and  larger  feeders.  Often  it  is  for¬ 
gotten  how  much  larger  the  poults 
have  grown  and  that  they  need  much 
larger  feeders  to  supply  them  with 
all  they  can  eat.  Besides,  some  raisers 
do  not  realize  how  much  water 
turkeys  will  drink  if  they  are  allowed 
access  to  it  all  day  long,  as  they 
should  be;  make  sure  to  see  that  your 
poults  get  all  the  water  they  can  con¬ 
sume.  We  have  running  water  for 
ours. 

As  turkeys  near  maturity,  they 
need  increased  quantities  of  grain  all 
the  time.  Along  with  their  grain  we 
feed  a  38  per  cent  protein  concen¬ 
trate.  I  am  on  the  lookout  that  they 
have  access  to  coarse  feeds,  such  as 
ground  alfalfa  hay,  because  as  the 
birds  appi'oach  maturity,  the  toms 
will  start  to  strut,  and  then  there 
seems  to  be  a  greater  tendency  to¬ 
ward  feather  picking.  So  protein 
feeds  are  especially  important  at  this 
time,  not  only  to  make  the  birds  gain 
faster,  but  to  prevent  any  start  of 
cannibalism.  During  the  last  two 
months  of  fattening  we  feed  whole 
corn,  barley,  wheat,  and  oats  in  the 
ration.  We  use  about  one-half  corn 
and  equal  parts  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley  to  make  up  this  grain  mixture. 
With  these  grains  we  do  not  need  to 
use  as  high  a  protein  concentrate. 
The  last  four  weeks  we  like  to  feed 
a  milk  moistened  mash  once  a  day. 
This  increased  feed  consumption 
puts  weight  on  faster  and  hastens 
feather  maturity,  and  thereby  finishes 
them  up  in  very  good  shape,  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  is  planned  to  dress  the 
birds  for  market.  We  use  a  stiff  wire 
for  mash  feeders  on  the  range,  which 
provides  a  place  for  the  turkeys  to 
wipe  their  beaks  when  eating  mash 
and  thus  helps  to  keep  down  the 
habit  of  feather  picking.  I  have  found 
that  turkeys  often  get  started  at 
feather  picking  because  they  use  the 
feathers  of  the  nearest  bird  to  wipe 
off  the  wet  mash.  So  we  provide  the 
wires  on  the  feeders  about  five  inches 
above  the  mash. 

We  do  not  sell  all  our  turkeys  at 
one  time.  Most  turkeys  are  graded 
when  sold  live,  and  sometimes  all 
the  turkeys  will  not  be  No.  1;  hens 
often  reach  market  condition  before 
the  toms  are  ready.  We  sell  them  then 
and  thereby  have  more  room,  and 
can  give  more  attention  to  those  that 
are  left.  When  the  No.  1  toms  are 
sold,  we  can  then  give  still  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  rest,  and  thus  finish  all 
of  them  off  better  and  get  a  more 
favorable  grading  deal  all  the  way 
through  the  selling  season.  When  a 
turkey  breeder  is  ready  to  sell  live 
turkeys,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
care  in  handling  them  will  pay  a 


very  good  profit.  It  is  a  good  system 
to  book  orders  for  turkeys  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  date.  My  daughter  and  I  have 
done  this  for  the  last  18  years  and 
already  we  have  many  orders  booked 
for  November  and  December.  We 
also  have  orders  from  some  hotels 
the  year  around  that  pay  us  well. 
After  the  Christmas  sales,  we  leave 
only  the  turkey  breeders.  We  keep 
them  two  years  and  then  sell  them  to 
those  who  want  a  well  shaped  two- 
year-old  bird.  We  never  have  had 
any  trouble  in  selling  these  two- 
year-old  well  developed  birds.  A.s. 


Selection  of  Breeding 
Cockerels 

At  ten  to  12  weeks  of  age  potential 
breeding  cockerels  can  best  be 
selected.  However,  if  you  failed  to 
select  the  best  birds  at  that  age,  you 
can  surely  pick  out  your  best  pros¬ 
pects  at  housing  time. 

The  male  is  half  the  flock,  and  he 
can  readily  represent  a  much  greater 
potential  value  than  that  in  the 
breeding  pen  where  he  may  be  mat¬ 
ing  with  from  15  to  25  or  more  in¬ 
dividual  females  daily.  In  a  male  we 
desire  many  of  the  factors  for  which 
we  select  our  breeding  females.  Early 
maturity,  good  size  for  the  breed, 
rapid  feathering,  a  good  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  strain  of  birds,  and  a 
rugged  masculine  type.  One  point, 
more  or  less,  on  the  comb  is  of  little 
importance  as  compared  to  the  type 
of  comb.  Certainly  in  males  the  comb 
should  be  thick  enough  at  the  base 
to  carry  the  comb  upright  without 
being  over-developed  and  beefy.  Too 
heavy  head  furnishings  may  tend  to 
show  over-development  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  females.  Meat  type  certainly 
is  being  emphasized  through  the 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  contest.  Thus 
it  will  pay  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  selection  of  males  with  plump 
breasts.  Do  not  overlook  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  securing  good  length  of  keel 
on  these  birds.  Birds  with  plump 
breasts,  but  with  short  keel  should 
be  discarded  and  not  used  as  breed¬ 
ers. 

If  you  have  been  in  the  chicken 
business  very  long,  you  will  already 
know  that  it  is  a  tough  job  to  get 
the  outstanding  male  birds  desired. 
It  seems  much  easier  to  breed  good 
females.  This  job,  then,  of  selecting 
breeding  males  should  start  with  the 
day-old  cockerel,  and  by  housing 
time  in  the  Fall,  we  will  certainly 
have  had  a  chance  to  go  over  the 
best  males  a  number  of  times,  and 
reject  those  that  are  slow  growing, 
slow  feathering,  and  of  undesirable 
body  type.  Many  people  who  raise 
chickens,  suddenly  wake  up  in  the 
Fall  to  find  that  they  have  a  good 
market  for  hatching  eggs  but  have 
failed  to  grow  enough  males  for 
breeding  purposes.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  males  be  secured  and, 
when  cockerels  are  bought,  care 
should  be  taken  to  be  sure  that  you 
do  not  also  bring  in  a  lot  of  disease 
trouble.  You  can  play  safe  by  con¬ 
tacting  a  good  reliable  poultryman 
and  finding  out  from  him  what,  if 
any,  diseases  he  has  in  his  birds. 
Then  you  can  decide  whether  it  is 
safe  to  bring  these  adult  males  onto 
your  farm.  It  is  much  safer  to  save 
the  males  you  need,  as  day-old 
chicks,  and  raise  them  with  your  own 
stock.  ' 

If  you  have  been  caught  short  this 
year  on  males,  plan  right  now  to  get 
enough  sexed  cockerels  next  year  so 
that  you  will  have  all  the  males  you 
need  for  either  your  straight-run  or 
cross-bred  chickens.  T.  B.  Charles 


ft*"  p •  Case,  Jr.,  Three  Bridges,  N.  J.,  uses  a  specially  constructed  catch- 
*  crate  to  facilitate  taking  the  birds  in  off  the  range.  The  crate  is  de~ 
oop  •  *9  ^  up  a9ainst  the  door  in  the  front  of  the  range  shelter.  One  man 
!;es  ™side  and  rounds  the  birds  out  into  the  catching  crate  while  another 
thp  drops  a  slide  into  a  slot  and  closes  them  all  in  the  front  end  where 
ieV  are  handy  to  get.  Mr.  Case  finds  it  saves  him  a  lot  of  time  and  effort 
ln  transferring  his  pullets  from  range  to  the  laying  house. 


A  champion  eats  LIME  CREST  CALCITE  CRYSTALS 

A  new  Queen  has  been  crowned  in  the  poultry  world.  Prudence,  a 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  owned  by  the  Sebold  Breeding  Farms  of 
Mountain  View,  New  Jersey,  recently  laid  146  eggs  on  consecutive  days, 
shattering  the  previous  mark  of  140  days  set  in  1943.  Not  content  with 
individual  honors.  Prudence  helped  her  entire  laying  flock  establish  a 
new  high  average  production  of  230  eggs  per  bird  per  year.  These  records 
were  made  at  the  Hunterdon  County  Laying  Test  at  Flemington,  N.  J., 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Platt  of  Rutgers  University. 


Prudence  and  all  the  other  hens  in  the  record- 
breaking  flock  were  fed  on  a  diet  of  ground  corn,  mash, 
and  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals. 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  can  help  produce  cham¬ 
pions  for  you,  too.  This  natural  combination  of  essen¬ 
tial  minerals  supplies  the  necessary  calcium  for  sound 
eggshells  and  continued  high  egg  production.  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals  also  do  the  work  of  grit  and 
provide  valuable  amounts  of  the  important  trace 
minerals:  manganese,  copper  and  iron.  Get  some  now/ 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126  Newton,  New  Jersey 


CHAMB£RLM 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

Cash  in  on  the  coming  demand 
for  poultry  and  eggs.  It's  bound 
to  come  with  the  present  short¬ 
age  of  layers  on  farms  —  fewer 
than  for  four  years.  Order 
Chamberlin  Barred  Rock  Chicksi 
now  for  Fall  or  Spring  delivery — 
they’re  proven  profit  makers. 
Backed  by  23  years'  breeding  and  5,500  Vt.  -  TJ.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks. 
Order  Now!  Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  -  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


WHITLOCK 

I  BABY $-J  CJ  AA  PER 

■  CHICKS  1«>*UU  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

|  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 

■  100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
‘  Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 

■  for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR- 
|  ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com- 
1  bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 

■  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


JOSEPH 


I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 


TOLMAH 


DEPT.  F 


ROCKLAND; 

MASS.  i 


B-B  formulas  are  backed  by  authorita¬ 
tive  nutritional  research  and  rigid  lab¬ 
oratory  control. 

B*B  rations  are  supported  by  practical 
tests  on  large,  commercial-size  flocks, 
under  normal  farm  conditions. 


B-B  feeds  are  supplemented  by  trained 
men  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  help 
customers  in  every  possible  way. 

New  evidence  of  B-B  results  comes  in 
letters,  photographs,  and  word-of- 
mouth  statements  from  customers. 


SEE  YOUR 
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DOVER  FARMS 

Breeders  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  under 
U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  supervision  for  Production, 
Livability,  Large  Eggs.  All  males  head¬ 
ing  matings  are  from  family  and  progeny 
tested  dams  with  individual  pedigrees  of 
270  to  well  over  300  eggs.  Free  catalogue. 

DOVER  FARMS,  Box  R,Toms  River,  N.J. 


6500  W.  Leghorns  3%  to  4%  mo. 
old  prompt  delivery;  large  type; 
tested ;  range  grown ;  strong,  pro¬ 
duction  bred  birds.  Priced  fair.  Our  55tli  year 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery  &  Farm,  Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  S83. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


ELDERLY  man  wishes  board  with  private  family  in 
country,  on  old  age  pension.  References.  McMahan, 
35  Pilling  St,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 
maple  sugar  $5.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey  contains  no  buck¬ 
wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.50; 
10  lbs.  $4,75  prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
NEW  crop  clover  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.35;  10  lbs.  $4.50 
postpaid  third  zone.  30  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B.  Coble- 
skill.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N,  Y. _ 

SUMMER  delicacies:  Cooked  ready  to  slice  baked 
Smithfield  hams,  8-16  pounds,  $1.75  lb.  Delicious 
smoked  turkeys,  10-16  pounds,  $1.50  lb.  Express  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Harvey's  Inc.,  Bowie 
2.  Maryland. _ 

FRESH  frozen  fruits;  Select  quality,  strawberries, 
cherries,  prunes,  30  lb.  cans  by  express  for  can¬ 
ning  or  your  freezer.  Write  for  quotations.  Wayne 
Fruit  Farms,  Sodus,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

HONEY,  clover  5  lb.  pails  $2.00  P.  P.  E.  Q. 
Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa, _ 

SMITH’S  Delicious  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.25  prepaid. 
Crawford  Smith,  R,  1,  Ciayville,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Clover  or  wild  flower,  five  pounds  $2.00; 
6  5-lbs.  $11  postpaid.  Three  frame  honey  extractors 

$10.  Busy  Bee  Farm,  No,  Abington,  Mass, _ 

WANTED:  Butternut  meats.  George  Woodruff, 

Jericho,  Vermont. _ 

HONEY:  New  crop  clover.  Sixty  pound  can  $15.50; 

six  5-pound  pails  $9.50.  Buyer  pays  express. 
Walter  A,  Wood,  Naples,  N.  Y. _ - 

PURE  New  York  maple  syrup  $6.00  gallon.  D.  A. 
Bodak  and  Company,  Altona,  N.  Y. _ 

FROZEN:  Pitted  sour  cherries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 

sugar,  $7.25.  Strawberries,  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6 
lbs.  sugar,  $13.55.  Red  raspberries.  25  lbs.  fruit,  5 
lbs.  sugar,  $10.55.  Black  raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit, 
5  lbs.  sugar,  $11.75.  Sliced  pie  apples,  26  lbs.  fruit, 
4  lbs.  sugar,  $5.30.  Blueberries,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack, 
$9.10.  Sliced  peaches,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack,  $6.05.  All 
charges  prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  money  order 
and  name  of  nearest  express  office  to  Thelm-Ott  Farms, 
Box  RN,  Webster,  N,  Y, _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey,  5  lb.  pail  $2.25  postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N,  Y. _ _ 

GRADE  A  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon  post- 
paid.  Karl  Wheeler,  Barton,  Vermont,  _ 

NEW  Honey:  Clover-Basswood  blend,  5  lbs.  prepaid 
third  zone  $2.25.  Six  5-lb.  pails  $12.89  prepaid. 
John  Mosher,  Moravia,  N.  Y, _ 

HONEY:  Choice  light  clover,  60  lb.  can  $15.50. 
J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. _ 

CHOICE  light  honey:  One  5  lb.  pail  $2.00  postpaid; 

case  of  six,  5-lb.  pails  $11.00  express  charges 
collect.  Paul  Balashek,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION  hay  consumers!  Order  your  field  baled 
hay  early  and  save  handling  expenses.  Inspection 
allowed  upon  delivery.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Tel.  47-282,  _ 

WANTED:  Hawkins  chick  starting  batteries.  State 
age,  condition  and  price.  BOX  5546,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

COLORFUL  Handwoven  rag  rugs,  runners,  kitchen, 
stair  carpet.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  West  First 
Street,  Hazleton.  Penna.  _ 

CROCHETED  mammy  doll  potholders,  all  colors, 
stands  up,  new,  different;  2  for  $1.00.  Mrs. 
Kathryne  Quick,  15  Edmond  St.,  Stratford.  Conn. 

WANTED:  Wire  wheel  or  ball  bearing  wood  wheel 
driving  buggies  or  carts  regardless  of  condition 
of  tires  or  wheels.  Jonwal,  839  N.  Salina  St., 
Syracuso  8,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED :  A  one  horse  riding  disk  or  Cutaway 
harrow  with  regulating  levers,  perfect  order.  Chas. 
Saalman,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  International  Farmall  tractor  with  hay 
cutter.  Hay  loader.  Lime  spreader.  Kilbourne, 
Tower  Hill,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Millbrook 
2494,  Sold  as  is  in  operating  condition. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Kohler  automatic  light  plant,  little  used, 
1,500  watt,  110  volt;  also  %  horsepower  D.C.  motor 
used  six  weeks.  George  Reitmeir,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 
Phone.  Shokan  2571. 

WANTED:  Five  tons  fine  alfalfa  hay.  State  price  and 
delivery,  144-12  116th  Ave.,  South  Jamaica,  N,  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Steel  garage,  heavy  corrugated  metal, 
18x8,  with  floor,  disassembled.  Absolutely  new, 
would  be  sold  F.O.B.  Garrison,  N.  Y.  Write  J.  F. 
Montague.  Avery  Road,  Garrison,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  Viking  grain  mill  with  four  screens, 
electric,  AC  or  DC,  like  new.  Write  J.  F.  Montague, 
Avery  Road,  Garrison,  N.  Y. _ 

POWER  take  off  baler  on  two  rubber  tires  with 
attachments  to  hay  loader,  used  only  for  40  bales 
for  $700.  151  acre  farm,  good  buildings,  on  highway 

No.  8  for  $9,000.  Wust,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Post  and  rail  fencing,  very  small  wind¬ 
mill  with  or  without  tank.  Give  full  information. 
BOX  5722,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Three  gang  hrftse  drawn  Townsend  mower. 

Need  only  three  gangs  but  will  take  complete  out¬ 
fit  if  necessary.  B.  Fischer,  280  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N,  Y.  Murray  Hill  3-1622. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Laying  and  growing  batteries  recently 
purchased  from  Willow  Haven  Farm.  No  reasonable 
offer  refused.  J,  M,  Gates,  Cornwallville,  N.  Y. 

1947  Gardenaid  tractor,  attachments;  $225;  cost  $280. 
Symonds,  Ravine  Drive,  Matawan,  N.  J. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  f  rom 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  2%  Sales  Tax) 


News  From  New  Jersey 


One  of  the  most  unique  pieces  of 
equipment  in  the  homemade  labor 
saving  equipment  exhibit  at  Fleming- 
ton  Fair  recently  was  the  homemade 
rye  grass  seeder  entered  by  John  J. 
Black  of  Barley  Sheaf,  Hunterdon 
County.  It  was  made  in  the  early 
Summer  of  1946  to  handle  the  job 
of  seeding  this  cover  crop  in  corn  at 
the  time  of  the  last  cultivation  when 
it  was  found  that  the  usual  type  of 
seeder  made  by  a  local  machine  shop 
would  cost  over  $35  and  take  more 
than  three  weeks  to  get.  Both  the 
price  and  the  time  seemed  too  great 
to  Mr.  Black,  so  he  put  his  ingenuity 
to  work  and  with  $1.10  actual  cash 
outlay  plus  three  or  four  hours  time 
made  a  very  effective  seeder  which 
took  care  of  over  31  acres  of  corn 
land  last  year  and  more  than  20  acres 
this  year.  While  the  gadget  has  a  very 
crude  appearance,  it  is  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  model.  It  is  made  of  a  discarded 
turkey  feeder  with  a  series  of  holes 
drilled  in  the  bottom.  Four  spring 
door  springs  hooked  together  serve 
as  the  driving  belt  and  connect  the 
axle  of  the  tractor  to  a  pulley  wheel 
at  the  end  of  the  hopper  which  in 
turn  operates  a  rod  covered  with  BX 
cable  to  serve  as  an  agitator.  The 
hopper  is  attached  to  two  spare  pieces 
of  2x4’s  which  are  bolted  to  the 
supports  for  ,  the  rear  cultivator 
shoes.  When  tfie  shoes  are  down  in 
working  position,  the  screen  door 
spring  driving  belt  is  tight,  but  when 
the  shoes  are  raised  to  turn  the 
comers  or  go  to  and  from  the  field, 
the  belt  is  loose  and  the  agitator  is 
out  of  gear.  Hunterdon  County  farm¬ 
ers  sow  approximately  3,000  acres  of 
corn  land  with  rye  grass  seed  each 
year  as  a  soil  conservation  measure. 
Much  of  the  acreage  is  sown  with  a 
seeder  attached  to  the  rear  of  a  trac¬ 
tor  cultivator  made  from  the  grass 
seeder  attachment  of  a  grain  drill 
connected  with  a  V-belt  to  a  pulley 
attached  to  the  outside  end  of  the 
tractor  axle.  Some  use  a  one-wheel 
seeder  trailing  behind  the  tractor  and 
cultivator.  The  drive  wheel  of  the 
seeder  propels  the  knapsack  seeder 
revolving  fan  mounted  on  the  seeder 
frame.  Still  other  farmers  use  an 
ordinary  knapsack  seeder  making  a 
separate  trip  through  the  corn  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  last  cultivation. 
The  tractor  seeder  attachment  elimin¬ 
ates  this  separate  job.  Busy  farmers 
find  this  an  important  point. 


Paul  Crouse  of  Little  York,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  is  well  pleased  with  his 
experiences  with  2,4-D  in  controlling 
various  weeds  in  his  corn  field  this 
Summer.  Corn  varying  from  eight 
inches  to  two  feet  high  was  sprayed 
with  2,4-D  in  a  150-gallon  orchard 
sprayer  equipped  to  cover  six  rows 
of  corn  by  10  nozzles  on  a  boom  18 
inches  from  the  ground.  Mr.  Crouse 
reports  that  he  had  all  kinds  of  weeds 
including  morning  glory,  artichokes, 
pigweed,  smartweed,  ragweed  and 
Spanish  needle.  While  many  of  the 
weeds  were  not  entirely  eliminated, 
they  were  so  crippled  and  stunted 
that  the  corn  got  an  opportunity  to 
get  off  to  a  good  start.  He  feels  that 
the  24-inch  corn,  sprayed  when  the 
weeds  were  bigger,  gave  a  little  more 
effective  control  of  the  weeds  al¬ 
though  the  longer  growth  of  weeds 
may  have  held  the  corn  back  a  little 
at  the  start.  He  reports  that  his  corn 
is  about  as  clean  as  he  has  ever  had 
it,  thanks  to  2,4-D.  He  finds,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
clean  the  sprayer  and  some  burning 
of  peaches  resulted  from  the  2,4-D 
in  the  sprayer.  The  first  few  trees 
sprayed  with  a  sulfur  fungicide 
following  the  use  of  the  sprayer  for 
weed  control  dropped  most  of  their 
crop. 


New  Jersey  farmers  are  becoming 
more  fire  conscious  as  the  result  of 
some  county  fire  prevention  programs 
which  are  being  conducted  co¬ 
operatively  by  the  Extension  Service, 
farm  organizations  and  volunteer 


fire  companies.  More  recently  4-H 
Club  members  have  taken  interest  in 
fire  prevention  programs  and  the 
Monmouth  County  4-H  Club  organi¬ 
zation  staged  a  prize  winning  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  county  4-H  Club  com¬ 
petitive  booth  display  at  Flemington 
Fair  and  took  away  the  Blue  Ribbon 
and  $25  in  cash.  The  exhibit  pictured 
a  modern  farm  before  and  after  de¬ 
struction  by  fire.  Half  of  the  display 
showed  a  scale  model  of  a  prosperous 
farm  with  well  painted  buildings. 
The  corresponding  half  showed 
similar  buildings  blackened  and  made 
worthless  by  flames.  Posters  re¬ 
minded  passers-by  of  the  annual  loss 
by  fire  and  the  property  damage 
caused  by  fire  on  farms  each  year. 
The  booth  will  be  a  part  of  the  4-H 
Club  display  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  Fair  at  Trenton  on 
September  21  to  28. 


The  red  and  Scotch  pine  plantings 
in  New  Jersey  were  being  seriously 
threatened  with  the  larvae  of  the 
pine  sawfly,  a  caterpillar  which  de¬ 
foliated  pines  in  parks,  watershed 
properties  and  private  plantings  in 
the  early  Summer.  It  appears  now 
that  the  ravages  of  this  insect  may 
soon  be  relegated  to  a  page  in  history. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  airplane 
spraying  with  DDT  was  undertaken 
on  2,500  acres  this  Spring  and  obser¬ 
vation  to  date  indicates  that  the  in¬ 
sect  was  controlled  and  the  pines 
are  in  good  condition.  The  spraying 
was  done  with  a  low  flying  biplane 
with  a  solution  of  a  pound  of  DDT 
per  acre  diluted  in  a  kerosene  or 
xylene  base.  Glass  plates  were  used 
on  the  ground  to  check  the  amount 
of  DDT  applied  and  where  the 
applications  were  not  sufficient  the 
area  was  reflown.  The  spraying  was 
done  for  property  owners  in  the 
northern  counties  of  the  State  with 
plantings  of  10  acres  or  more  at  a 
cost  of  $2.50  per  acre. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Cooperative  Artificial 
Breeding  Assn.  No.  1  which  serves 
Hunterdon  and  adjacent  counties  in 
New  Jersey  was  held  at  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  new  headquarters  at  Clinton 
Point  on  September  5  with  500  people 
in  attendance.  In  their  new  location 
16  of  the  bulls  will  be  housed  in  tie 
stalls  and  five  in  box  stalls  connected 
with  outside  runs.  The  speaker  of 
the  evening  was  Joseph  Taylor,  Ex¬ 
tension  Dairy  Specialist  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Four  prizes  were  awarded  for 
highest  production  records  by 
daughters  of  association  bulls.  First 
place  went  to  Benton  Farms,  Colum¬ 
bia,  with  a  record  of  721.4  pounds 
on  mature  305-day  basis. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Poultry  Care  in  Fall  and 
Early  Winter 

(Continued  from  Page  554) 
with  insulating  material,  will  save 
carrying  water  all  Winter  into  houses 
where  water  pipes  freeze.  We  have 
many  poultrymen  who  have  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  water  system,  and  on  cold 
nights  turn  the  water  on  more;  it  is 
only  occasionally  that  they  have  a 
freeze-up  even  in  zero  weather. 
Then  the  old  trusty  blowtorch  soon 
starts  things  off  again.  The  soil  heat¬ 
ing  cable,  in  view  of  the  labor  saved, 
is  not  too  expensive  to  install. 
Thermostats  must  be  provided  so  that 
when  needed  the  heat  goes  on  auto¬ 
matically.  Few  management  practices 


will  pay  off  better  than  a  good  water 
supply  that  does  not  have  to  be 
carried  around  in  a  pail. 

Size  of  Pens 

Larger  pens  and  units  are  becom¬ 
ing  popular  again.  If  you  have  been 
in  the  chicken  business  for  25  years 
or  more,  you  will  recall  the  shift 
from  small  to  large  pens  and  then 
back  to  small.  Now,  with  high  priced 
labor,  large  pens  arranged  to  cut 
labor  costs  are  again  on  the  increase. 
No  doubt  you  may  be  able  to  se¬ 
cure  a  few  more  eggs  with  small 
groups  of  birds,  but  this  is  more 
than  offset  by  labor  costs  of  small 
units.  Large  pens  and  multi-deck 
houses  are  here  to  stay,  Possibly  be- 


The  4-H  Dairy  Club  Show  at  the 
Flemington  Fair  recently  consisted  of 
210  animals  and  was  considered  by 
those  in  he  “know”  as  the  best  ever. 
Top  prize,  the  David  H.  Agans 
memorial  trophy,  for  the  best  show¬ 
man,  went  to  David  Amerman  of 
Somerville.  Runner-up  winner  of  a 
cash  prize  of  $10  was  Harry  Vander¬ 
bilt  of  Pittstown,  Hunterdon  County. 
A  $25  bond  for  the  best  fitted  calf 
went  to  Ralph  Bethmann  of  La¬ 
fayette,  Sussex  County.  Among  other 
winners  were:  Jane  Adams,  Franklin 
Park,  a  calf  for  best  Guernsey  ex¬ 
hibit;  Arthur  Van  Lieu,  Ringoes,  calf 
for  best  Holstein  exhibit;  Byron 
Armstrong,  Columbus,  $25  for  best 
beginning  Guernsey  showman; 
Kenneth  Hosier,  Stewartsvilre,  $10 
for  cow  best  fitted  by  a  beginner; 
John  Vogel,  Washington,  $10  for 
best  beginning  showman.  Junior 
Breeder  awards  of  $25  each  were 
given  as  follows:  Holstein  —  John 
Hunt,  Ringoes;  Jersey  —  Ellen  Arm¬ 
strong,  Pelletown;  Guernsey — Francis 
Adams,  Franklin  Park;  Brown  Swiss 
— Ramona  Mull,  Trenton.  Prizes  were 
provided  by  individuals,  com¬ 
mercial  interests  and  breed  asso¬ 
ciations. 
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fore  Winter  sets  in,  you  can  ™ 
model  a  unit  to  accommodate  a  in™ 
group  of  birds.  Dropping  pits  in 
center  of  the  rooms  will  spread 
birds  out  much  better  than  whera 
the  roosts  are  along  the  rear  waif 
Nests  can  be  concentrated  in  a™, 
adjacent  to  the  doors  for  pfff 
collecting  of  eggs  Feeders  arranged 
m  rows  so  that  they  can  be  eafiw 
filled  from  a  bag  or  feed  skuttll  S 
save  a  lot  of  labor.  WUl 

Wherever  you  can  save  labor,  von 
can  handle  more  birds  or  use  tht 
time  saved  to  look  after  those  small 
details  that  effect  more  efficient  and 
profitable  egg  production.  It  is  thk 
attention  to  management  details  that 
make  it  possible  to  compete  under 
high  operating  costs.  A  few  of  these 
small  details  include:  (1)  good  water 
supply;  (2)  use  of  lights  at  proper 
time,  and  proper  length  of  day-  h\ 
high  feed  intake;  (4)  comfortable 
houses;  (5)  freguent  feeding  (fresh 
feed  at  least  once  daily);  (6)  clean 
nesting  material;  (7)  frequent  egg 
gathering;  (8)  proper  cooling  and 
holding  of  eggs;  (9)  frequent  marnet- 
ing  of  either  market  or  hatching 
eggs;  (10)  pest  control  program- 
(11)  rodent  control  especially  for 
rats;  (12)  proper  control  of  venti¬ 
lating  system;  (13)  renewal  of  wet 
litter  around  waterers;  (14)  stirring 
of  litter  to  prevent  caking;  (15) 
supplementary  feed  pellets  to  secure 
necessary  feed  intake;  (16)  prompt 
culling  of  any  sick  or  unthrifty  birds 
and  “boarders”;  and  (17)  if  you  find 
you  are  having  unusual  losses  of 
birds,  have  your  State  poultry  path¬ 
ologist  check  on  the  cause  of  your 
trouble.  A  little  extra  care  at  the 
right  time  will  pay  off  in  better 
returns  than  trying  to  correct  a  bad 
situation  which  was  caused  by 
neglect. 

Possibly  Newcastle  Disease 

Our  chickens  are  all  going  lame 
with  one  leg  out  behind,  and  walk 
only  by  spreading  their  wings  out. 
Just  brought  in  14,  they  sneezed, 
opened  their  mouth,  gasped  for 
breath,  and  live  about  24  hours.  We 
have  raised  chickens  for  many  years 
but  never  saw  anything  like  this  be¬ 
fore.  Half  of  them  are  dead  and  I 
don’t  think  any  of  the  rest  will  live. 
They  lay  on  their  sides  and  jerk  with 
every  breath.  mrs.  j.  b. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

The  symptoms  you  mention  indi¬ 
cate  the  possibility  of  your  chickens 
having  Newcastle  disease.  The  nerv¬ 
ous  symptoms  are  typical  of  this  new 
disease.  It  would  be  advisable  to  send 
some  of  these  live  infected  birds  to 
your  State  Poultry  Pathologist  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  examination.  As 
yet  there  is  no  known  successful 
treatment  for  this  disease.  If  your 
flock  is  infected  with  Newcastle 
disease,  the  birds  should  be  disposed 
of  and  the  premises  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected  before  keeping  any  more 
chickens. 


When  Eggs  Have  Bad  Odor 

Will  you  please  tell  me  why  every 
so  often  I  should  get  an  egg  from 
my  hens  that  has  a  bad  odor,  even 
though  I  know  the  egg  is  fresh? 

New  Jersey  p.  g. 

Hens  occasionally  lay  eggs  with  a 
bad  odor.  The  explanation  is  no  doubt 
due  to  some  type  of  bacterial  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  oviduct  from  the 
digestive  tract.  Detection  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  bird  which  lays  such  an  egg 
is  very  difficult.  Some  have  found  it 
can  be  detected  by  smelling  the  breath 
of  all  birds  and  removing  those  that 
have  a  sour  or  putrid  smell.  This 
could  be  done  with  a  few  hens,  but 
would  be  impractical  with  a  large 
group.  A  good  Epsom  salts  flush  will 
clean  out  these  birds  and  thus  help 
prevent  such  trouble.  Use  the  Epsom 
salts  in  the  drinking  water  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  per  six  gallons  per  500 
pounds  of  live  weight  of  birds.  After 
the  flushing  effect  occurs,  be  sure 
to  give  plenty  of  fresh  water. 

NEPPCO  Exposition  Oct.1-3 

Poultrymen  and  farmers  ate 
cordially  invited  to  attend  the  tenth 
NEPPCO  Poultry  Industry  Expo¬ 
sition,  to  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  October  1-3  in  the  Grand 
Union  Hotel.  The  program  will  cover 
such  points  as,  how  to  handle  New¬ 
castle  disease,  the  feed  supply  and 
price  situation,  making  poultry  pay. 
and  egg  and  broiler  production. 
Additional  features  will  include 
special  events  for  both  4-H  Clubs  and 
FFA.  Other  organizations  planning  to 
meet  with  the  exposition  include  the 
Northeast  Poultry  Industry  Asso¬ 
ciations;  the  New  York  State  Baby 
Chick  Association;  NEPPCO  Turkey 
Division  and  Cooperative  Division. 
New  York  State  Poultry  Council,  and 
various  officials. 
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Getting  Roasters  Ready  for 
Market 

Whenever  she  ordered  poultry,  an 
plderly  customer  of  mine  invariably 
s+ated  that  she  wanted  plenty  of 
white  meat  on  the  breast.  In  the 
course  of  time,  her  request  became 
a  stock  joke  in  our  family,  and  yet 
we  knew  she  was  merely  emphasiz¬ 
ing  what  every  poultry  customer  de¬ 
sires  in  a  dressed  chicken:  a  good 
dump  bird  with  plenty  of  well- 
distributed  meat.  She  wanted,  in  a 
roaster,  a  bird  with  a  well-fleshed 
breast  that  would  yield  good  deep 
slices  of  succulent  white  meat  for  her 
guests  and  family. 

In  small  flocks  where  straight  run 
chickens  are  raised,  the  farmer  or, 
more  often,  his  wife,  feels  that  there 
is  more  money  to  be  made  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  cockerels  to  the  roasting  stage 
than  in  disposing  of  them  earlier. 
This  of  course  applies  only  to  the 
heavier  breeds  of  chickens.  Leghorns 
should  be  marketed  as  broilers  or 
fryers.  They  become  staggy  at  a 
relatively  early  age.  For  the  small 
producers,  then,  the  marketing  of 
roasters  is  usually  restricted  to  the 
Autumn  months,  with  the  bulk  of 
finished  birds  going  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  or  Christmas  trade. 

A  small  flock  of  roasting  chickens 
should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  laying  flock;  certainly 
not  in  these  days  of  high  grain  prices. 
The  rules  of  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  apply  just  as  rigidly  to  the 
roasters  as  to  the  pullets,  perhaps 
even  more  so  in  the  final  weeks  of 
preparing  them  for  market.  In  order 
to  have  a  flock  that  will  bring  the 
highest  returns  if  marketed  alive,  the 
birds  should  be  uniform  in  size  and 
weight,  with  deep  yellow  shanks 
rich  red  combs  and  well-developed 
lustrous  feathers;  a  flock  of  birds  for 
which  the  dealer  is  willing  to  pay  a 
premium.  If  retailed  dressed,  the 
bird’s  appearance  should  be  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  customer.  All  poorly 
feathered,  deformed  or  emaciated 
birds  should  be  culled  from  the  flock. 
If  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  but 
healthy  birds,  they  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  others  and  marketed 
later.  Roasting  chickens  should  not 
be  completely  confined  for  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks  just  prior  to 
marketing.  When  shut  up  longer  than 
that,  they  tend  to  lose  flesh.  Meat 
birds  left  on  the  range  will  do  well, 
provided  they  are  given  adequate 
shelter  against  the  cold  winds  and 
driving  rain  or  snow.  If  roosts  are 
used  in  the  houses  or  range  shelters, 
they  should  be  adequate  for  the 
cockerels.  Roasters  need  plenty  of 
room  both  indoors  and  out  and  ade¬ 
quate  feed  and  water  space.  Some  of 
the  cockerels  are  bullies  and  will 
drive  the  more  timid  birds  away  from 
food  and  water,  so  extra  space  must 
be  allowed  for  these.  Crowded  roast¬ 
ers  will  not  mature  and  fatten  uni¬ 
formly. 

A  sexually  mature  bird,  one  weigh¬ 
ing  five  pounds  or  over,  will  put  on 
weight  rapidly  if  properly  fed.  While 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  using  a 
forcing  machine  as  was  sometimes 
done  a  generation  or  two  ago,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  England,  the  poultryman 
must  keep  the  birds’  appetites  stimu¬ 
lated  so  that  they  will  consume  as 
much  feed  as  possible.  Commercial 
fattening  mixtures,  either  mash  or 
pellets  or  both,  should  be  kept  in 
front  of  the  fattening  birds  all  day 
and  grain  should  be  fed  liberally.  At 
noon  or  early  afternoon  a  wet  mash 
should  be  fed  or  the  mash  in  the 
hoppers  moistened.  Finishing  pellets 
or  mash  can  be  fed  to  good  advantage 
the  last  three  weeks  before  market¬ 
ing.  Whole  corn  can  be  fed  in  the 
late  afternoon,  all  that  the  birds  will 
clean  up  before  going  to  roost.  Along 
with  the  high  mash  consumption  they 
will  need  plenty  of  fresh  water.  As 
most  farmers  now  sell  whole  milk, 
there  is  little  skim  milk  available 
either  for  hogs  or  chickens,  but 
chickens  will  always  utilize  skim 
finik,  either  fresh  or  sour,  to  good 
advantage.  Where  milk  is  fed,  it 
should  be  put  in  glass  or  earthen¬ 
ware  containers,  not  metal  pails,  as 
me  lactic  acid  acts  on  the  metal. 

f  have  seen  flocks  of  skinny  but 
nealthy  birds,  with  ravenous  appe- 
utes,  put  on  weight  amazingly  when 
confined  and  fed  heavily  for  about 
mree  weeks.  This  is  especially  true 
pullets.  Pullets  intended  for  the 
oaster  market  can  be  confined  longer 
man  cockerels,  and  will  usually  keep 
fteir  flesh  nearer  maximum  weight. 
5|lr  meat  is  of  somewhat  finer  grain 
nd  usually  fetches  a  premium  over 
liters.  In  general,  though,  small 
law  0Wners  usually  raise  pullets  for 
of  purP°ses>  sometimes  disposing 
.v  tJlend  when  eggs  have  declined 
n"rPly  in  January  or  February, 
at  +v^ong  the  Popular  breeds  raised 
Bar  ^  present  time  for  roasters  are 

drrec*  Rocks,  which  may  bring  a 


premium,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New 
Hampshires  and  crosses  of  the  heavy 
breeds.  While  White  Wyandottes 
make  fine  birds  when  properly  de¬ 
veloped,  I  have  seen  many  that  re¬ 
mained  thin  and  straggly  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  fatten  them.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  true  of  the  breed  in  general, 
but  it  certainly  was  of  some  of  the 
Wyandottes  I  have  observed.  There 
is  no  finer  roasting  chicken  than  a 
plump  Cornish  Game.  I  have  killed 
young,  mature  Cornish  cockerels  that 
weighed  between  seven  and  eight 
pounds.  A  shallow  but  broad-breasted 
bird,  the  Cornish  Game  offers  great 
possibilities,  as  entrants  in  “The 
Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  contests  have 
been  quick  to  realize.  Quite  contrary 
to  their  name,  Cornish  Games  are  as 
docile  as  other  barnyard  fowls.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  producing  a  superior 
roasting  chicken  would  do  well  to 
look  into  the  possibilities  of  this 
breed.  t.  f. 

Vermont 


A  Backyard  Flock 

Tell  me  about  the  economics  of 
keeping  a  backyard  flock  of  40  to  50 
laying  hens.  I  have  a  suitable  hen 
house  with  a  10x18  foot  floor  space. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.  p.  a.  s. 

The  economics  of  keeping  a  small 
backyard  flock  are  not  too  compli¬ 
cated  once  you  get  the  house  and 
equipment.  You  will  need  about  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  bird; 
one  nest  to  every  four  or  five  hens; 
a  waterer;  a  feeder,  and  shell  and 
grit  hopper.  Nests  can  be  made  of 
orange  crates  and  if  you  are  handy 
with  tools,  feeders  can  also  be  made. 
A  waterer  should  be  metal,  and  if 
you  have  an  old  house,  you  will  need 
to  have  a  water  heater  for  Winter. 
You  can  purchase  ready-to-lay  pullets 
as  I  do;  or  raise  your  own  if  you 
have  brooding  facilities,  which  runs 
up  the  original  investment.  Your 
10x18  foot  house  will  take  care  of 
about  45  hens.  Your  labor  should  be 
overlooked,  because  outside  of  the 
routine  cleaning  and  the  annual 
cleaning  job,  it  should  take  only  a 
few  minutes  a  day  to  take  care  of 
this  number  of  hens. 

Feed  is  high,  but  so  are  eggs.  It 
is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  you 
might  have  disease  trouble,  and  get 
some  poor  results  in  production,  but 
that  is  a  chance  you  will  have  to  take. 


Pullets  Not  Yet  Laying 

My  New  Hampshire  pullets  are 
seven  months  old  and  have  not  yet 
started  to  lay.  What  would  you 
suggest?  MRS.  F.  H.  B. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 

New  Hampshire  pullets  should  be 
laying  at  from  four  to  five  months 
of  age.  However  if  your  birds  are 
free  of  disease  and  parasites,  it 
should  be  possible  to  soon  bring  them 
into  production.  If  they  are  in  good 
flesh  you  should  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  grain  you  are  feeding  and 
thus  force  them  to  eat  more  mash. 
You  could  get  more  mash  into  them 
by  feeding  a  moist  crumbly  mash  at 
noon.  Give  them  about  what  they 
can  clean  up  in  20  minutes.  If  you 
have  skimmilk  available,  mix  some 
with  the  moist  mash.  Use  your  regu¬ 
lar  laying  mash  for  this  extra  moist 
mash  feeding.  If  you  have  artificial 
lights  available,  use  a  dim  all-night 
light.  It  will  stimulate  the  sex 
hormones  and  thus  help  get  these 
birds  started  laying. 


Looking  for  Right  Answers 

When  a  white  African  gander  is 
mated  with  a  Toulouse  or  Emden 
goose,  do  the  goslings  inherit  the 
knob  on  the  head  of  the  white 
African?  Also,  which  breed  of 
chickens  is  the  most  broody?  s.  w. 

New  York 

We  will  have  to  ask  some  of  our 
goose  breeding  friends  if  the  knob 
on  the  head  of  the  white  African 
gander  is  dominant  over  the  smooth 
head  of  other  breeds.  I  have  not 
crossed  them  and  do  not  know  the 
answer.  It  will  also  be  equally  inter¬ 
esting  to  ask  our  readers  as  to  which 
breed  of  chickens  is  most  broody.  My 
observation  is  that  the  purely  meat 
type  breeds  are  the  most  likely  to 
be  excessively  broody.  There  is  also 
a  great  difference  between  strains 
of  the  same  breed.  Let’s  hear  nomin¬ 
ations  for  the  most  broody  breed. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management. 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y, 


OUT  with  the  Culls 

Don’t  house  undeveloped  birds — 
the  ones  with  shrunken  combs,  wat¬ 
tles  and  ear  lobes.  Cull  the  dull  eyed 
and  coarse  featured  pullets. 

Potential  layers  have  full  red 
combs,  and  wattles,  full  ear  lobes, 
bright  eyes,  alert  appearance. 


Good  Birds  Pay  Double 


Full-feed  your  best  birds  for  top 
production.  Here’s  the  proven  way 
to  push  them  for  extra  eggs. 

1.  Keep  Lay  or  Bust  Egg  Mash  be¬ 
fore  them  at  all  times. 


2.  Feed  3  to  6  lbs.  of  Lay  or  Bust 
Fleshing  Pellets*  or  a  wet  mash  at 
noon  (per  100  birds). 

*  Change  to  Laying  Pellets  when  birds  reach 
mature  weight  at  about  11  months. 

3.  Give  them  a  full  13 -hour  day  with 
artificial  lights. 

4.  Don’t  overfeed  on  scratch. 

Feed  Makes  Them  Lay 


Top  profits  start  with  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  careful  management.  Then 
it’s  up  to  the  feed  to  give  your  birds 
the  urge  to  lay.  Our  first  thought,  in 
making  Lay  or  Bust  rations  is  to 
use  plenty  of  vitamins  and  rich  in¬ 
gredients  that  make  your  birds  lay 
more  eggs. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 


Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


C.  White  Leghorn* 
at  the  Western  New 
York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3587.05  points. 

Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold- 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
.  breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points.. 


FALL  CHICKS — We  are  now  hatching 

W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 


We  are  also  booking  orders  for  1948.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve 
any  date  you  want. 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 

It  describes  breeding  program 
on  our  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 

Rocks,  Harco  R.I.  Reds 
and  Cross  breds. 


-AbC?CK 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Xjixre  Poultry  W anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc..  300  Greenwich  8t..  New  York 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN8. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings,  I00-$24.00.  50-$l2.50.  100'%  live  delivery. 
"Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Yearling  Ducks:  Pekins  $1.25;  Runners  $1.00;  Colored 
$1.  Also  ducklings.  Zette  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  pa. 


- DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100  — 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ,*  : 
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Mix  'AVI-TON  in  the  Mash 
*  Removes  large  Round- 
worms  &  Cecal  Worms 

Contains  Phenothiazine 


nice  Ilfinfll  Ml  I 

V  •fiMftH!  (ItUftKf  »M  I 
(((II  «IH  fKUHI«U,  a  I 

(I  (•(•(  IK  Itni't  I 


Heavy  infestation  of  large  roundworms 
and  cecal  worms  in  your  flock  can  re¬ 
duce  egg  production,  cut  your  profits. 
Mixing  Avi-Ton  in  the  mash  is  the 
simple,  easy  and  economical  way  to  re¬ 
move  these  worms. 

Old  Reliable  Flock  Treatment 

Avi-Ton  contains  recognized  drugs, 
including  phenothiazine,  used  for  years 
by  thousands  of  poultry  raisers.  They 
praise  its  convenience,  its  safe,  efficient 
action.  Easy  on  the  birds.  Low  in  cost. 
Easily  mixed  in  wet  or  dry  mash. 

So  don’t  risk  the  loss  of  eggs  and  profits. 
Get  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Ton  at 
hatcheries,  drug  or  feed  stores. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 

For  Individual 
Treatment 

Remove  large 
round  and  intes¬ 
tinal  capillaria 
worms  with  Dr. 

Salsbury’s 
ROTA-CAPS. 

•  FLOCK  TREATMENT 


PROVEN  STRAINS 

NEW  H AMPSH  IRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 


TJ.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  clean.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 


Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 


A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 
BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


'FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

pwrite.  NICHOLS 

OF  KINGSTON,  N|.  H._ 

New  catalog  tells  how  Nichols  iO-point  breeding 
.program  brings  extra  profit  in  broiler  or  hatching 
egg  production.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Chicks 
shipped  by  air  anywhere  in  U.  S.  N.  H.,  TJ.  St 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM.  Inc. 

BOX  26 - KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


■  C/ltlODMC  backed  bv  Save  feed  and  flock 

■  replacement  costs  by 

In  housing  Cedarhurst  long 

V/V^  !/•  term  layers.  (5  year 

records  up  to  1006  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right. 
Catalog  free.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


HEALTHY  BALL  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched  from  Proven  Strains. 

Guaranteed.  Red  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Reds 
BALL  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


RANGE  GROWN  PULLETS 

Bred-to-lay  and  pay.  Don’t  delay,  write  today.  Cash 
in  now  on  high  egg  prices.  R.  I.  Beds,  N.  II.  Beds, 
W.  Bocks,  Baying  and  Ready-to-lay.  Also  May  B.  I. 
Reds  lay  in  Oct.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Fultonville,  N.Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Tha  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

SELECT  QUALITY.  16  WEEKS  AND  UP. 
WRITE  TODAY. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Wene  M  Chick s 

BROILERS  —  ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


II  C  N.  J.  Extra  profits  from  Wene  K.O.P.  Sired  Chicks.’ 
u-°-ApprovedWrite  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Hatches  Every  011  matings.  We  specialize  in  chicks  from 
Wepk  HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebreds  and 
1/  *  a  crossbreeds.  Blood  tested.  Capacity  1,800,000 

Year  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.J-3  Vineland,  N.  4. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


City  people  are  seeking  honles  in 
the  country  for  their  retirement,  and 
it  seems  timely  to  report  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident:  Through  a  well-known 
real  estate  agency,  against  whom  we 
have  had  many  complaints,  a  couple 
negotiated  and  bought  a  very  nice 
piece  of  property  with  a  good  house 
on  it.  The  deal  was  put  through  in 
short  order  as  the  owner  was  evi¬ 
dently  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it 
quickly.  Practically  all  of  the  fur¬ 
nishings,  except  bedding,  were  left 
in  the  house,  including  books,  which 
would  be  an  addition  to  any  library. 
The  city  couple  were  quite  over¬ 
joyed  with  their  purchase,  paid  a 
good  price  for  the  property  and  the 
furnishings,  but,  to  their  amazement, 
they  discovered  that,  in  order  to 
straighten  out  a  curve  in  the  road, 
it  was  rumored  that  a  new  road  was 
to  be  run  through  part  of  their 
property,  which  would  lower  the 
the  value  of  it  appreciably.  They 
would  never  be  able  to  get  what  they 
had  put  into  it  in  case  of  a  later 
sale.  They  also  found  that  the  cellar, 
which  they  were  told  was  dry,  was 
quite  wet.  Fortunately  it  could  be 
remedied,  but  at  some  additional  ex¬ 
pense.  This  incident  leads  us  to  again 
suggest  to  any  city  or  country  read¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  buy  property  to  first 
go  into  a  neighborhood,  live  there 
for  a  few  days,  talk  to  the  residents 
in  the  section,  the  storekeepers,  the 
postmaster,  the  banks,  the  responsible 
families,  and  find  out  all  they  can 
about  the  people  and  surroundings. 
See  if  markets  are  near,  also  churches 
and  stores.  The  people  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  can  tell  more  about  a  piece 
of  property,  and  the  reasons  for  sell¬ 
ing  it,  than  any  real  estate  agent  or 
agency.  Disinterested  people  would 
have  told  the  couple  referred  to  that 
there  were  rumors  of  this  road  going 
through,  which  would  lessen  the 
value  of  the  place.  We  have  had  com¬ 
plaints  from  time  to  time  that,  in  the 
anxiety  to  sell  a  piece  of  property, 
misrepresentations  are  made.  In  one 
case  a  party  was  assured  there  was 
no  cellar  under  the  house,  only  to 
find  a  wet,  boggy  cellar  that  would 
cost  considerable  to  correct.  In  an¬ 
other  case  the  acreage  was  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  advertised.  One  agency 
advised  us  they  could  not  inspect  all 
the  properties  they  listed,  but  we 
feel  some  check-up  should  be  made 
to  insure  that  a  place  offered  for  sale 
in  a  catalogue,  or  otherwise,  is  ac¬ 
curately  described.  A  purchaser  de¬ 
pends  on  the  description,  and  after 
traveling  many  miles,  it  is  pretty  ex¬ 
pensive  business  to  find  his  choice  is 
lacking  in  what  he  considers  es¬ 
sentials;  but  worse  than  all,  is  the 
feeling  that  he  has  been  deceived — • 
not  to  say  cheated.  Moral:  don’t  buy 
in  a  hurry,  and  make  an  independent 
inspection. 

We  have  a  tractor  that  had  steel 
wheels.  We  ordered  a  set  of  wheels 
with  rubber  tires.  The  dealer’s  work¬ 
man  did  not  jack  up  the  tractor  but 
pounded  the  steel  wheel  and  broke 
the  hub  out  of  one  wheel.  Should 
the  dealer  make  good  for  this  or  do 
we  have  to  stand  the  breakage?  We 
feel  he  was  responsible  as  he  failed 
to  jack  up  the  car.  We  like  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  consider  it  the  best  for 
the  interests  of  rural  folks.  We  study 
Publisher’s  Desk  to  see  to  whom  you 
have  given  help.  With  all  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented,  you  certainly  have 
helped  many  of  us.  I.  m.  b. 

New  York 

We  consider,  from  the  facts  stated, 
that  the  workmen  were  responsible 
either  through  carelessness  or  inex¬ 
perience  and  the  dealer  should  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  and  reim¬ 
burse  for  the  loss.  The  adjustment 
would  depend  largely  upon  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  but  if  h£  does  not  consider 
that  it  is  his  responsibility  and  claims 
the  damage  was  beyond  the  control 
of  his  mechanics,  you  would  be 
obliged  to  adopt  legal  measures,  and 
it  might  be  difficult  to  furnish  satis¬ 
factory  legal  proof. 

We  are  receiving  the  magazine  we 
wrote  you  about  and  are  sending  a 
copy  to  you.  What  do  you  think  of  it 
for  25  cents  a  copy?  We  thank  you 
for  your  trouble  in  getting  the  maga¬ 
zine  for  us,  but  we  will  not  renew 
our  subscription.  We  prefer  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  mrs.  l.  s. 

New  York 

The  publication  is  a  cheap  radio 
digest.  The  paper  is  poor  quality  and 
the  printing  atrocious.  Twenty-five 
cents  a  year  would  be  too  much  for 
it.  The  material  seems  to  be  of  little 
value  and  much  of  it  current  radio 
gossip.  Insist  on  seeing  a  sample  of 
any  magazine  for  which  you  sub¬ 
scribe  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  it. 


Many  veterans  are  cashing  their 
terminal  leave  bonds  and  there  will 
be  opportunities  offered  them  to  make 
“fortunes”  in  one  scheme  or  another. 
It  will  be  wise  to  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gate  any  business  or  investment 
offered.  Schemers  have  many  plans 
but  they  exist  only  in  their  minds 
and  their  aim  is  to  get  their  hands 
on  the  money  with  no  thought  or 
regard  for  the  individual.  Buying  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  or  a  share  in  the 
Empire  State  Building,  is  still  used 
as  a  lure  for  the  credulous.  Going 
into  business  for  yourself  sounds  fine, 
but  do  look  into  any  proposition  be¬ 
fore  putting  up  money.  A  number  of 
veterans  were  asked  to  invest  $4,500 
in  a  restaurant  business  which  had 
not  been  successful  for  the  previous 
owner,  who,  it  was  later  discovered, 
had  purchased  it  from  a  party  who 
opened  up  at  a  nearby  location  and 
taken  all  the  trade  with  him.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  veterans  had  asked  advice 
and  did  not  take  up  the  proposition. 

I  received  a  gift  subscription  to  the 
magazine  “Two  to  Six.”  It  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  magazine  for  parents  of 
young  children.  I  received  the  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  issues,  but  no  others. 
1  wrote  them,  and  my  letter  came 
back  undelivered.  Can  -you  give  me 
any  help  or  advice?  mrs.  d.  l.  h. 

New  York 

We  had  several  complaints  to  the 
same  effect.  The  publication  was  dis¬ 
continued  with  the  April  issue,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  company  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  Referee  in  Bankruptcy, 
Ralph  L.  Bernstein,  Esq.,  218  Fulton 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  Some  orders 
for  the  magazine  were  taken  by  the 
Curtis  Circulation  Co.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  They  have  sent  each  of  such 
subscribers  an  offer  of  a  choice  of 
magazines  from  a  list  of  21,  or  a  cash 
refund.  Many  accepted  other  maga¬ 
zines.  Any  complaints  that  are  un¬ 
adjusted  may  be  sent  to  the  Referee 
mentioned  above.  We  feel  whatever 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  clear  up  the  situation. 
In  a  later  letter,  Mrs.  D.  L.  H.  reports 
a  satisfactory  transfer  of  her  order 
for  a  subscription  to  another  maga¬ 
zine. 

I  enclose  an  advertisement  in  which 
I  do  not  take  much  stock,  but  I  am 
curious  to  find  out  if  it  is  reliable. 
When  you  say  a  product  is  not  listed 
in  any  of  your  books,  it  is  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  caution  is  recommended. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  every 
advertisement  I  answered  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  magazine  has  not  been  reli¬ 
able.  c.  H.  H." 

New  York 

The  advertisement  referred  to  a 
compound  that  eliminates  the  dis¬ 
carding  of  batteries  and  puts  new 
life  into  them.  It  promises  many 
other  benefits  to  cars  or  farm  ma¬ 
chinery — and  all  for  the  small  sum  of 
one  dollar.  We  have  no  record  of 
the  company  and  they  are  not  listed 
by  any  commercial  agencies,  which 
is  an  indication  that  they  have,  as 
yet,  no  established  financial  rating. 
Furthermore  if  the  product  is  such 
a  miracle  worker  the  industrial  world 
would  have  made  use  of  it  and  there 
would  be  no  need  to  advertise  it. 
We  feel  the  claims  for  it  are  far¬ 
fetched  and  we  would  not  give  them 
serious  consideration.  In  fact  we  feel 
the  product  might  actually  be  harm¬ 
ful  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
person. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  1943  penny 
can  be  exchanged  for  a  Ford  auto¬ 
mobile.  Is  there  any  credence  in  such 
an  offer?  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  it?  r.  w.  j. 

Every  once  in  a  while  rumors  fly 
around  that  Buffalo  nickels,  Lincoln 
pennies  and  various  other  coins,  are 
valuable,  and  will  make  the  owner 
rich.  The  rumors  are  without  foun¬ 
dation.  Some  coins  are  valuable  be¬ 
cause  of  age,  rarity,  scarcity,  or  some 
special  marking.  In  this  case  the  Ford 
Company  repudiate  the  story  of  the 
1943  penny,  as  being  absolutely  with¬ 
out  foundation.  It  has  been  going  the 
rounds  some  nine  or  ten  months,  and 
they  have  no  idea  how  it  started.  A 
leading  coin  house  tells  us  that  the 
1943  pennies  were  made  of  steel,  and 
they  were  the  only  ones  minted  that 
year  and  therefore  have  no  value 
beyond  their  face  value.  The  Ford 
Company  has  made  strenous  efforts 
to  kill  the  rumor,  and  we  hope  read¬ 
ers  will  do  what  they  can  to  discount 
such  a  false  and  absurd  story. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  De¬ 
partment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s 
full  name  and  address  given.  Many  in¬ 
quiries  are  answered  by  mail  instead  of 
printing  inquiry  and  answer,  hence  un¬ 
signed  letters  receive  no  consideration.] 


Address. 
State _ 


( Trade-Name  Rea.  U.  S.  Pat  Off) 

TAKE  THE  LID  OFF  . .  . 

watch  your  SPIZZERINKTUM 
jump  out  —  just  rarin’  to 
grow!  Their  eyes  are  bright.  .  .their 
appetites  keen  .  .  .  their  round  little 
bodies  sturdy  and  fluffy.  They'll  sure 
take  the  "lid"  off  your  profits  —  so  write 
today  for  literature  and  prices. 

New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air- Express-Parcel  Post 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Kingston,  N.  H. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

0HLS  BIG-VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  -  SEX  -LINKS 

Ail  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big 
egg  production.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Summer  delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


FALL  AND  WINTER 
Turkey  Poults  Available 

Beginning  September  15th  and 
every  week.  Also  breeding 
Stock — Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
—White  Hollands  —  Bourbon 
Reds.  One  of  Michigan’s  larg¬ 
est  breeding  farms.  Write: 
ZEELAND  HATCHERY 


For  quick  broiler  profits,  get  chicks  that  de¬ 
velop  into  prime  meat  in  minimum  feeding 
time.  Buy  Hubbard’s  chicks  known  for  livabil¬ 
ity,  fast  growth,  and  rapid  development  into 
heavy-meated,  full-breasted  broilers.  Choose 
Hubbard's  Cross-breds  for  quick  meat.  For 
both  eggs  and  meat,  buy  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires.  Pullets  become  good  layers. 
Cockerels  get  to  market  fast.  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 

_ FREE  CATALOG! 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  colorful  catalog. 


Name. 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  Weeks  Old  $ 

Heavy  Breeds.  Order  from 
this  ad.  Under  100  add  10c 
per  bird.  Minimum  order  25. 

THE  FARMER’S  OUTLET 

P.  0.  BOX  124, 


A  Nicotine  and 
Phenothiazine  Product 

BARKER’S 

POULTRY  LARGE  ROUNDWORM 
AND  CECAL  WORM  TABLETS 


Huntington  Station.  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

8.000  Wh.  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H.  Reds  &  Sex -Links. 
April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free 
farm  range.  Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 

prices.  Send  for  Circular  and  Complete  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N. 


New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock* 
Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
Ready  to  Lay  in  6  to  0 
weeks.  Beautiful  sturdy  floor  raised  birds. 
$1.75  each.  Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  LEE,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


PITI  I  PTC  For  sale,  5,000  High  Production  Breed- 
rULLEilu  jug.  Advanced  sizes  $1.50  up.  Near  ana 
starting  laying  $2.50;  $2.75;  $3.00.  Satisfaction  on 
arrival  or  refund.  Established  credits.  Ship  any  amount 
anywhere.  Booklet.  Reds,  Rocks,  Crosses,  Sex  Links. 
Hughes  Foundation  Breeding  Fm.,  Bernardston,  Mass. 


PULLETS 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Bock-Reu, 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Clrnuia  • 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  re. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
„nrd  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion  ’  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  ligure  five  words  tor  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver- 
Hsina  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ _ 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre- 
"vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids-  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance, 
cnnerintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
pJunni  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

hflp  wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 

single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  -herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys,  _ . 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

Good  room  and  board.  Wages  $165  per  month, 
rvntral  New  Jersey.  BOX  545,3,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Nurses,  general  staff,  40  hour  week,  eight 

hour  day,  rotating  day,  evening  and  night  duty  plus 
straight  time  for  optional  overtime.  Salary  $207.50 
month  plus  laundering  of  uniforms  and  meals  on 
duty-  ’$58.50  deducted  for  complete  maintenance;  $20 
month  additional  for  T.  B.,  psychiatric  and  contagion 
duty-  $150  yearly  increments;  liberal  sick  leave, 
vacation,  pension  plan.  Pleasant  Westchester  County 
suburban  rural  environment;  easily  accessible  New 
York  City.  Write  or  telephone  Director  of  Nursing, 
Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y.  Elmsford  6-8500. 

WANTED:  Experienced  farm  hand,  single,  good  ma- 

ehine  and  hand  milker;  wages  $100  to  $125  per 
month.  BOX  5516,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MALE  Instruction:  Men,  18-35  years,  high  school 

graduates  interested  in  B.  N.  training,  health 
field,  recreation  and  sports.  Approved  school.  Board, 
room,  laundry  and  cash  allowance  provided.  Write 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  School  of  Nursing  for  Men, 
4101  Market  St,,  Philadelphia  4,  Penna. _ 

INDUSTRIAL  Plant  in  Tidewater,  Virginia  has  open- 

ings  for  first-class  trademen:  machinists,  millwrights, 
and  sheet  metal  workers.  Modem  tools  in  well-lighted, 
airy  shop,  and  located  in  rural  area,  mild  climate, 
excellent  churches  and  neighbors.  W7rite  us  for  em¬ 
ployment  forms  and  further  details.  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  Sylvania  Division,  American  Viscose  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 


WANTED;  Elderly  gentleman  wishes  services  of  couple 

in  his  country  home.  Wife  for  housework  and  waitress. 
Husband  drive  and  marketing,  care  for  lawns.  BOX 
5618,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


dairy  Farmer,  married,  experienced  with  DeLaval 

Milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  farm  work  by  Sept.  25; 

Virginia  farm  70'  miles  south  Washington,  D.  C. 
grain,  hay,  beef  cattle,  few  poultry,  no  daily.  New  5 
room  modem  house;  electricity  and  water;  good  wages. 
Experience  with  farm  machinery  desirable.  Also  wife 
to  help  with  housework.  Beferences  required.  BOX 
5620,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Handyman  with  .  knowledge  of  farming; 

know  how  to  drive  a  small  Farmall  tractor.  Wife 
for  general  work  and  assistant  to  cook.  For  small 
nursing  home;  good  living  quarters.  Send  particulars 
to  BOX  5629,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEEK  a  middleaged  lady  wanting  a  home  to  assist 
with  household  duties  in  a  pleasant  family  atmos¬ 
phere.  Must  be  neat,  clean  and  like  children.  Terms 
open.  W.  B.  Maloney,  638  Raymond  St.,  Westfield, 
New  Jersey.  


PLEASANT  room  and  board  for  some  one  capable 
to  do  housework.  Assist  with  care  of  two  children. 
State  salary  expected  and  references.  Mansky,  25 
Emerson  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA;  Some  lucky  boy  will  enjoy  winter  sun¬ 
shine.  See  advertisement  in  September  6th  issue. 
Write  fully.  Ask  questions.  BOX  5696,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted:  Couple,  reliable  and  industrious;  to 
work  on  farm -ranch  home.  Write  qualifications  to 
Chas.  M.  Barnes.  Flying  M  Ranch.  Stuart,  Florida. 


WANTED ;  Permanent  job  open  for  married  man  on 
modern  dairy  and  general  farm.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  Modern  house  with  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Top  wages.  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey. 
BOX  5698,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMEN:  Attendants,  in  State  Institution  for  Mental 
Defectives.  Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be 

residents  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $125  per 

month  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week,  4 
week  vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letchworth 
Village,  Thlells,  N.  Y, _ 

YOUNG  man  for  general  farm  work.  Preferred,  no 
drinking  or  smoking.  $125  per  month,  room  and 
board.  Sydney  Peters.  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  Hand:  Young  man,  single,  for  modern  A-l 
dairy  farm.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Good  wages  and 
excellent  living  conditions.  E.  J.  Wick,  Nakoma 
Farms,  Fairport,  N.  Y. _ 

GIRL  or  young  woman  to  help  with  care  of  boy  two 
and  girl  three  and  one-half.  Light  housework.  $150 
per  month.  Photograph  requested.  C.  S.  Hapgood, 
Willowmere,  Riverside,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Single  middleaged  man  on  farm,  good 
room  and  board.  State  wages  wanted.  Good  steady 
job  for  the  right  man.  BOX  5699,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED :  Educated  lady  30  to  45  as  teacher,  com¬ 
panion  to  15  year  old  girl.  Must  be  active  and  able 
to  teach  to  eighth  grade.  Personal  and  teaching  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Year  around  place;  20  miles  out  of 
Boston.  Mrs.  George  D.  Dutton,  Walpole,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN:  College  graduate  preferred.  3,000 
hens,  modern  coop,  comfortable  home,  good  salary 
and  bonus;  vacation  with  pay.  Norman  Kellar,  New 
Paltz,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED;  Poultryman,  single,  must  be  35  or  over. 

Good  salary  plus  modern  accommodations.  BOX  5637, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  couple  for  poultry  and  fruit 
farm,  apartment  with  position,  usual  privileges; 
Finger  Lakes  region,  main  route,  near  town,  BOX 
5649,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

STABLEMAN  for  beginner’s  riding  school.  Ten  horses. 

Farm  experience  desirable.  Can  offer  Approved 
Veteran’s  Training  Course  In  Stable  Management. 
References,  interview  required.  Salary,  room  and 
board.  Hickory  Ridge  School,  Inc.,  Putney  Vermont. 
Phone  75.  _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  for  purebred,  Guernsey  herd. 

Must  be  experienced  and  able  to  give  satisfactory 
references.  Wage's  $220  per  month.  Modern  house. 
Located  in  central  New  Jersey.  BOX  5646,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman,  steady  work.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  milk  production,  breeding,  calf  rais¬ 
ing,  also  understand  farming.  Only  a  man  well 
recommended  and  of  high  character  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  An  accredited  Jersey  herd.  Mechanical  milk¬ 
ing,  mechanical  farm  equipment.  Location  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  A  fine  home  provided  on  premises. 
Write  giving  age,  experience  and  employer  references. 
BOX  5647,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  farmer:  Single,  sober,  reliable,  permanent; 

small  live  stock  farm;  modern  accommodations. 
Monmouth  County,  New  jersey.  BOX  5658,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Girl  in  her  twenties  to  do  chamber  work, 
light  laundry,  help  with  children.  Other  help  em¬ 
ployed.  Permanent  position  In  Woodstock,  Vt.  BOX 
5663,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WAITRESSES:  Hotels  and  homelike  inns.  Cooks, 
housekeepers,  couples,  private  school  help.  B 
Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington.  Mass, 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  for  large  farm  in 
southern  Vermont,  located  on  State  highway.  Man 
roust  be  honest,  efficient  and  experienced  in  hand- 


Vorker. 


Per  bushel.  Walter  F.  Wais,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


to  right  party.  Will  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions. 
Must  be  available  about  October  15th.  BOX  5685, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Couple,  woman  must  be  good  cook.  Man 

general  housework  and  waiting  on  table.  Sober  and 
under  55.  References  required.  Mrs.  George  D.  Dutton, 
Walpole,  Mass. 

PARMER;  Young  man,  must  be  experienced  for 

.  Modern  A-l  dairy  farm.  Good  house,  all  modern 
improvements.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Wife  must  be 
witling  to  cook  for  one  to  three  men.  Bonus,  insurance, 
vacation;  excellent  proposition  for  right  man.  E.  J. 
>Mck,  Nakoma  Farms,  Fairport,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  mature  woman,  Protestant,  white, 

for  elderly  couple,  country.  Plain  cooking,  no 
laundry.  All  modern  conveniences.  References.  High 
Mowing,  Wallingford,  Conn. _ 

WANTED;  Assistant  herdsman  and  milkers.  Modem 

farm  jn  central  New  Jersey.  Homes  complete  with 
Modem  conveniences.  Excellent  wages  plus  privileges. 
Write  BOX  5690,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  Experienced,  well  trained,  successful, 

working  manager,  married,  for  225  acre  farm  near 
Easton,  Pa.  Purebred  Guernsey  herd;  De  Laval  milker. 
Modern  equipment.  Vacancy  November  1.  Fine  home 
and  environment.  Good  opportunity.  Give  complete 
details  including  experience,  training  and  salary  de- 
sired  in  first  letter.  C.  R.  Flory,  M.  D.,  Sellersville, 
Penna. 

PROTESTANT  maid,  general  housework,  cooking,  all 

Modern  equipment,  own  suite;  with  or  without 
obild,  references  and  picture.  State  salary  desired. 
297,  Bedford,  N.  Y.  _ _____ 

OOOK-Houseworker  wanted  in  family  where  one 

other  maid.  Country  home,  separate  room,  good  pay. 
Write  Mrs,  E.  Pulling,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  superintendent,  man  who  knows  nursery 
business  both  buying  and  selling.  Converting  85- 
acre  vegetable  farm  on  Long  Island  into  nursery. 
Starting  from  scratch.  Experience  very  important. 
Write  full  experience,  salary  wanted.  BOX  5701, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Cook-housekeeper,  gardener,  handy  man, 
experienced;  central  New  Jersey;  permanent.  Com¬ 
fortable  quarters.  Two  adults,  except  Summer,  spend 
week  ends  only.  BOX  5702,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  experienced  dairy  farmer,  familiar  with  milk¬ 
ing  machines  and  modern  equipment.  Excellent 
living,  conditions  and  good  wages.  References.  Holland 
Acres,  New  Milford,  Conn.  ] 

WANTED:  Houseworker,  downstairs  work  in  doctor’s 
home  near  Hartford,  Conn.  Excellent  home,  own 
bath  room,  good  pay;  must  be  reliable,  have  references. 
BOX  5704,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  man  experienced  with  poultry 
raising.  Will  consider  profit  sharing  plan  with 
suitable  party.  Living  quarters  for  man  and  wife 
available.  BOX  179,  Sharon,  Conn. 

HERDSMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  year  round 
position.  Shelter  Island.  BOX  5716,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED :  Experienced  working  manager,  married, 
qualified  take  charge  of  300  acre  farm  of  which 

160  acres  cultivated  good  land,  situated  on  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland;  able  to  take  care  of  some  live- 
stock;  write  BOX  5706,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man,  experienced  in  animal ,  husbandry; 

for  kennel  work.  Single,  live  on  the  premises.  Con- 
tact  P.  O.  BOX  375,  Morristown,  N.  J.  State  wages 
expected. 

TENANT-Dairyman:  Unusual  opportunity  to  compe- 
tent  man,  good  milker.  Extra  bonus  and  future  to 
responsible  man  proving  ability.  Handy  buildings, 
tested  Holstein  herd.  Could  use  additional  working 
family  member.  Small  attractive  home,  conveniences. 
George  Corby,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  Reliable  married  man  as  caretaker  on 
country  place.  Able  to  handle  team.  Small  farm 
acreage.  No  dairy.  References  required.  Good  po¬ 
sition  for  right  party.  Clarence  L.  Fisher,  The 
Pines,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 

DOCTOR  with  small  family  wants  housekeeper.  Good 
home,  good  wages.  Write  Dr.  Mirabile,  Norton  Lane, 
Farmington,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  family  of  three  adults.  Saturday 
and  Sunday  off  if  desired.  4  Rockaway  Road, 
Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Man,  boy  or  girl,  for  general  farm  work. 
Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

BOY,  strong,  healthy,  who.  likes  farming  and  would 
like  to  learn  about  handling  the  soil,  cattle,  chick¬ 
ens.  Modern  home.  Pleasant  working  conditions. 

C.  H.  Phillips,  Ottsville,  Pa. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Entire  charge  small  modern  home, 
business  couple.  Good  cook.  Liberal  time  off.  $100 
monthly.  Easy  job  for  competent  woman.  Thomas, 

46  Richards  Road,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Good  permanent  position  with  two 
adults.  Light  work.  Pleasant  room  and  good  wages. 
Albany.  BOX  5714,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  experienced,  year  round  position; 

Shelter  Island;  take  care  vegetable,  flower  gardens, 
orchards.  BOX  5717,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  on  small,  progressive  registered  Jersey 
dairy  farm.  Excellent  conditions.  Modern  home  for 
married  man.  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.  Phone 
Lee,  Mass.,  2  M  2  or  write  Mrs.  Sidney  Howard, 
Tyringham,  Mass. 

GOOD  opportunity  in  exceptional  home  for  refined 
girl  to  assist  in  care  of  year  old  child  and  light 
housework.  Other  help  employed.-- Write  Mrs.  Irving 
Segal,  50  Old  Mill  Road,  Middletown,  Conn.,  stating 
qualifications  and  salary  expected.  References. 

HOUSEWOltKER-Cook:  Capable  white  woman,  good 
health,  live  In  private  home  near  New  York  City. 
Assist  care  of  two  girls  1%,  5%;  good  salary.  Write 
giving  qualifications,  enclose  picture.  Mrs.  M. 
Stoller,  73-17  174th  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Sober  man  to  work  on  small  chicken 
farm.  Room  and  board  and  $50  month.  B.  Baron, 
Chapman  Blvd.,  Manorville,  L.  I.  Riverhead  3484  F4. 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  single*  dependable,  handy  on 
laying  plant.  Please  state  age,  experience  and 
salary  preferred.  BOX  5645,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Second  man,  middleaged  for  two  months 
outside  work,  must  understand  tractor.  Dairy  farm, 
Catskills.  BOX  5723,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Business  couple  seeking  capable, 
congenial,  responsible  woman  for  two  children, 
youngest  four  months;  small  Connecticut  home;  driv¬ 
ing  preferable.  Excellent  salary.  BOX  5724,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED :  Married  man  with  dairy  experience  to 
help  manage  purebred  Guernsey  herd.  Modern  house, 
good  wages.  Roy  C.  Patrick,  Quinton  Stock  Farm, 
Salem,  N.  J.  


WANTED  for  Long  Island  dairy;  Man,  married,  small 
family,  complete  charge  of  25  cows,  milking  ma 
chine.  Monthly  wage  $175  and  good  house.  Apply 
BOX  5727,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  gentleman’s  small  estate;  caretaker, 
gardener.  Wife,  household  weekends,  fully  equipped 
own  modern  house.  State  salary  expected.  Monroe, 
N.  Y.  BOX  5728,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIELD  man,  milk  plant  supervisor;  South  New  York, 
Familiar  New  York  Health  Department  require¬ 
ments.  Growing  concern.  BOX  5730,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COOK-Housekeeper,  year  round  position.  Shelter 
Island.  BOX  5732,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GARDENERS'  assistant  or  gardener,  caretaker. 

Middleaged,  single,  sober,  experienced  farm  back 
ground,  best  of  references.  BOX  5605,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  with  15  years  experience  in 
general  farming,  have  the  ability  to  handle  any 
size  proposition.  Dependable  and  honest.  Give  com 
plete  details  first  letter.  BOX  5668,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  woodsman,  farmer,  (world’s  fastest, 
cleanest  dishwasher).  Christian,  single,  45:  no 
liquor,  tobacco.  Gnegy,  4  Broad  St.,  Port  Jervis, 
New  York.  


MIDDLEAGED  man  with  family,  Protestant,  sober, 
all-around  maintenance,  caretaker.  Leonard  Hooton, 
285  Franklin  St.,  Holyoke.  Mass. 


MARRIED  farmer  wants  stocked  and  equipped  one- 
man  dairy  farm  to  rent;  work  on  shares  or  will 
work  for  wages.  Must  be  modern.  BOX  5692,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


MANAGER:  Whole  life  experience;  late  forties,  small 
family.  All  branches  of  dairying  and  crop  farm¬ 
ing.  Successful  record  of  accomplishments;  best  refer¬ 
ence.  Efficient  and  dependable.  BOX  5693,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE;  Would  like  institutional  work  or  on  small 
estate.  Man  experienced  gardener  and  building 
maintenance.  Wife  fine  laundress  and  household  man¬ 
agement.  Must  be  permanent.  Present  position,  large 
estate,  14  years.  Highest  reference.  BOX  5695,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  young  man,  single,  two  dependents, 
experienced  purebred  cattle,  feeding,  breeding  and 
raising  young  stock.  Modern  methods.  Must  have 
separate  quarters.  BOX  5697,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DESIRE  acquirement  of  farm  through  managing 
system  of  farms,  will  accept  salary.  Prefer  locating 
north  of  Virginia.  Life  long  experience  farming  and 
related  work  degree  in  agriculture.  BOX  87, 
Spotsylvania,  Va. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


WORKING  farm  manager  age  38,  have  been  manag¬ 
ing  ‘800  acre  modern  dairy  farm,  mechanized  and 
estate  which  has  been  sold.  Understand  all  phases 
and  capable  of  taking  complete  charge.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  full  details  of  job.  R.  H.  Robinson, 
North  Bennington,  Vermont.  


CHURCH,  with  modern  Parsonage,  near  New  York 
City,  wanted  by  "live  wire’’  minister.  BOX  18, 
Station  O,  New  York. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  well  experienced  and  well- 
trained  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  landscape  fores¬ 
try,  tree  surgery,  flowers,  vegetables;  can  manage 
any  amount  of  help.  BOX  5708,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


salaried  position,  separate  quarters.  BOX  5710, 


spectable,  gentile,  middleaged.  BOX  5711,  Rural 


primary  or  intermediate  preferred;  New  York 


experience,  horticulture,  landscaping,  greenhouse. 


14  years  experience  broilers,  breeding,  layers;  age 


sire  position  as  caretakers.  Experienced  driver. 


do  housework  and  gardening.  Live  in.  Salary  ex¬ 


invalid  man  and  do  some  housework  or  would  go 


CARETAKER-Watchman,  country  preferred.  Single, 
elderly.  Good  references.  Permanent  home  desired 


COUPLE:  Caretaking,  experienced,  garden;  outside 
work,  repairs;  cook-houseworker.  BOX  5729,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT,  capable  woman  desires  position  as 
housekeeper  for  Protestant  Christian  family  at  $100 
monthly.  BOX  5731,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER-Painter,  married,  handy,  drives.  Will 
go  anywhere.  BOX  5705,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


SMALL  farm  plots:  Poultry  or  gardening,  50x410  feet, 
$175.  Easy  monthly  terms.  Also  larger  acreage;  near 
town,  lake,  river.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania  in  the  Pocono  Mountain  foot¬ 
hills,  eight  miles  from  Stroudsburg  and  90  miles 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  18  acre  farm  with 
nearly  quarter  mile  of  large  trout  stream.  On  good 
R.  F.  D.  public  road  near  Route  No.  611.  Seven 
room  house  with  electricity  and  water.  Bank  barn 
36x60  feet.  Three  car  garage.  Poultry  house.  Grainary. 
Shed.  Old  apple  orchard.  Black  walnuts  and  hickory 
nuts.  Ideal  poultry,  fruit  and  berry  farm,  or  country 
home  or  camp  property.  Annual  taxes  $28.  Price 
$5,900.  Terms  can  be  had.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H. 
Learn,  Realtor,  opposite  Post  Office,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Penna. 


FOR  Sale:  Sawmill,  plainers  and  edger;  acres 

and  buildings,  tools  and  machinery.  Vander  Stad 
Bros.  Paradise  Road,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED,  Northern  New  Jersey  small  and  large 
farms;  country  homes;  campsites,  etc.  Sales  special¬ 
ists  in  Sussex,  Warren,  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties. 
Write  II.  L.  Staehlin,  Farm  Agency,  620  Madison 
Ave.,  Paterson,  4,  N.  J.  


FOR  Sale:  Established  convalescent  home,  $25,000 
retiring.  Plantz,  50  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TWO  Colonial  homes,  500,  700  acres  in  the  rolling 
foothills  of  Virginia.  Will  stand  rigid  investigation. 
Tillable  acreage  in  thriving  section.  I.  T.  Bagley 
Box  92,  Blackstone,  Va. 


WANTED:  Farm  or  business.  BOX  5631,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Modern  dairy  farm,  102  acres  fully  equipped 
on  main  highway;  seven  miles  from  Lowvilie. 
Theodore  Sweredoski,  Route  1,  Glenfield,  N.  Y. 


ONE  acre  corner  plot  in  Islip,  L.  I.  Priced  to  sell. 

Terms  if  desired.  Principals  only.  BOX  113,  Islip 
Terrace,  New  York.  


WEST’S  latest  catalogue:  Over  1,000  farm  and  busi¬ 
ness  bargains,  160  agents,  16  States.  Free.  Write 
West’s  Farm  Agency,  Inc.  QE-18,  Pittsburgh  17 
Penna.  


RIVER  Valley  dairy  farm  on  state  highway  in 
Chenango  County.  Excellent  farming  area.  285 
acres.  Substantial  quantity  timber.  125  acres  tillage, 
large  fields,  level  bottom  soil.  Balloon  type  barn, 
concrete  floor,  50  ties,  buckets,  electricity.  Large 
silo.  Milk  house,  electric  cooler.  Milking  machine. 
Garage,  hen  house.  Attractive  dwelling,  eight  rooms, 
electricity,  bath;  $10,600.  About  half  cash.  Upland 
dairy  farm  14  mile  macadam  on  good  gravel  road. 
Tillage  tractor  worked,  pastures  hilly.  Dwelling  has 
10  rooms,  bath,  electricity,  asbestos  shingle  siding 
and  insulation.  Adequate  barn,  concrete  floor,  32 
ties,  silo,  new  milk  house,  electric  cooler.  Two  car 
garage,  hen  house.  23  cows,  bull,  few  young  stock, 
team,  all  farm  equipment,  light  tractor,  thresher,  etc. 
Hay.  Everything  $11,000.  225  adjoining  acres  $4,000, 
We  have  long  list  of  excellent  farms  in  central  and 
southern  New  York  with  from  20  to  450  acres  with 
or  without  stock  and  equipment.  Well  located. 
Seth  T.  Wheat,  Licensed  Broker,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  12  acres  in  town.  10-room 
house,  all  conveniences,  partly  furnished;  two  laying 
houses,  capacity  1,700;  six  brooders,  all  equipped  and 
stocked.  Clark  Dagcnkolb,  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Home,  garage  other  buildings,  seven  acres 
of  land,  spring  water,  main  highway,  Saratoga 
lake,  near  race  track.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
business  development;  will  consider  farm  in  trade. 
BOX  5689,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAMBURG.  N.  J.  vicinity.  170  acres,  dairy  farm, 
two  horses,  36  cows,  bull,  chickens,  milker,  barns, 
sheds,  tools,  etc.,  main  road.  Dwelling  10  rooms,  two 
baths,  heat,  garage,  tax  $230.  Now  operating,  sell 
due  to  illness.  Price  $29,000.  J.  Joseph  Mason,  855 
Lexington  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J.  (Near  Howard  John- 
sons).  Pass.  2-4479.  2-4583. 


WANTED  to  buy:  Large  country  house  or  smaller 
with  cottages,  r.car  lake  or  river,  small  acreage  and 
outbuildings.  Write:  Rena  Farm,  East  Chatham, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm,  110  acres,  eastern  New  York. 

Two  family  house,  barns,  electricity,  14  cows,  hay, 
equipment,  reasonable  price,  aged  owner.  Write  for 
particulars.  BOX  5694,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOTEL  and  farm  for  sale  with  150  acres;  $4,000 
worth  of  maple  and  pine  trees;  dairy  bam  and 
spring  water.  Hotel  has  13  fully  equipped  rooms. 
Beer,  liquor  and  package  license;  new  booths  and  oil 
heating  system.  Includes  $2,000  stock;  one-half  down. 
Price  $21,000.  Windsor  Hotel,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm  with  stock  and  tools,  70  acres  of  good 
productive  land,  28  head  of  stock.  Buildings  in 
perfect  condition.  For  additional  information  write 
BOX  252,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  a  Yankee  family  in  eastern  New  York 

or  Massachusetts,  a  two  to  three  hundred  acre 
farm  with  stock  and  tools;  must  be  on  numbered 
route.  Bronson  Woodhull,  B.  F.  D.  3,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


100  ACRE  dairy  farm  near  main  highway.  Good 
dwelling.  Barn  ties  22  head.  Silo,  milk  house,  horse 
barn.  24  head  cattle,  pair  horses.  All  tools.  A  good 
clean  farm.  $15,000.  C.  Russell  Little,  Realtor,  Fair 
Haven,  Vermont. 


SACRIFICE;  215  acres,  100  tillable,  40  wood,  rest 

pasture.  Dairy  barn,  21  stanchions,  two  silos, 
stable,  milk  house,  feed  barn,  two  chicken  and 
brooder  houses.  Seven  room  house,  bath,  laundry  tubs, 
coal  and  gas  range,  new  driven  well,  electric  pump, 
electricity,  telephone,  combination  storm  windows,  hard 
surfaced  road.  $7,500.  Terms.  R.  F.  Williams,  South 
Apaiachin,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKEN  farm,  house  and  cottage,  electricity,  run¬ 

ning  water;  4,000  capacity.  Price  reasonable.  No 
agents.  Max  Grueter,  R.  D.  1,  Box  8,  Catskill,  N.  Y 


WANT  to  rent-lease  farm  with  house  anywhere,  com¬ 
muting  to  New  York.  For  raising  squabs.  Ziegler, 
331  East  90th  St.,  New  York. 


237  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  two  large  barns,  11  room 
home,  electricity.  All  buildings  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Seven  miles  from  town.  Good  woedlot.  Write 
Ralph  George,  R.  D,  4,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

MUST  sacrifice  145  acre  Otsego  County  dairy-poultry 

farm.  Excellent  ’house,  new  kitchen,  all  conveniences. 
Suitable  two  families  or  country  board.  Will  sell 
furnished  or  unfurnished.  Price  includes  John  Deere 
tractor  on  rubber,  mower,  plow,  cultivator,  fine  team 
and  equipment,  three  cows,  500  hens  and  all  poultry 
equipment.  $17,500  from  owner.  BOX  5703,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TWO  experienced  orchard  men  would  like  to  rent, 

work  on  shares  or  buy  a  commercial  apple  orchard. 
Interested  in  eastern  New  York  or  New  England.  Give 
full  details.  BOX  5700,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM:  330  acres  on  macadam  road,  V/t  miles  to 

village  and  milk  station.  Six  room  house  with 
bath.  Ten  can  electric  milk  cooler,  drinking  buckets, 
stable  for  _  50  milkers  and  50  dry  stock.  Will  sell 
bare  or  with  50  milk  cows,  10  young  stock  and  all 
tools.  If  interested  ask  for  particulars.  Fred  W. 
Green,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


OLD  established  feed  business.  Located  in  Central  \ 

New  York  State.  Full  facilities  for  milling  and 
processing  grain.  Includes  trucks  and  complete  lino 
of  machinery.  Grossing  about  $150,000  per  year.  Must 
sell  because  of  ill  health.  Price  $40,000  plus  in¬ 
ventory.  Will  take  $15,000  mortgage  on  small  terms 
to  responsible  party.  Write  BOX  5709,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARDING  farm:  30  bed  rooms  completely  furnished, 

steam  heat,  recently  renovated;  200  acres,  bam  for 
45  cows,  four  horses,  garage,  on  paved  road;  115 
miles  N.  Y.  C.  $32,000.  George  Bradley,  agent, 
Yulan,  N.  Y. 


BIG  English  mansion:  Ideal  for  Inn;  Route  17,  50 

miles  to  N.  Y.  C.  Five  fireplaces,  five  baths, 
parquet  floors,  oil  heat,  double  living  room  48x24, 
dining  room  26x20,  enclosed  porch  50x10,  nine  bed¬ 
rooms,  big  kitchen,  pantry,  working  basement,  carriage 
house,  three  landscaped  acres;  $25,000.  Drawer  90, 
Goshen,  N.  Y. 


63  ACRE  fruit  and  poultry  farm  on  concrete  highway, 

7-room  and  bath  stone  house,  40x80  ft  stone  barn, 
3,000  peach  trees,  artesian  well  electric  pump;  will 
sell  on  easy  terms.  E.  R.  Lamparter,  Zionsville,  Pa. 
FOR  Sale:  Store  and  shop.  Three  rooms  and  bath  up¬ 
stairs,  modern,  gas,  electric,  garage.  In  village  of 
500  population  on  Route  7.  15  miles  from  Binghamton. 
Price  $4,500.  BOX  214.  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  One-man  dairy  and  boarding  farm;  Greene 

County.  Terms.  No  agents.  BOX  5720,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

HONEST,  hard  working  farm  family  desire  to  buy 

first  class  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm.  30  to 
40  cows.  Must  be  in  A-l  condition.  Small  down  pay¬ 
ment  and  percentage  of  milk  check  to  be  agreed  upon. 
BOX  5721,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FORTY  cow  fertile  dairy  farm,  good  location,  water, 

markets.  $12,000.  Will  sell  by  contract  to  respon¬ 
sible  party  with  stock  and  equipment.  O.  S.  Jansen. 
Wailkill,  N.  Y.  Teh  New  Paltz  2046, _ 

ORLANDO:  Delightful  lake  view  homesites,  water, 

electricity,  $550.  Particulars  for  stamp.  James 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  20  or  more  acres  with  wood- 

lot  to  chicken  farm,  near  Catskill,  Greene  or 
Ulster  County.  Good  house,  8-12  rooms,  electricity, 
plenty  of  'Water.  State  price  and  particulars.  BOX 
5726,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale;  12  acres,  11  room  house,  bam,  electricity, 

well,  vineyards,  fruit  trees,  black  soil,  upsoii  in¬ 
cluding  implements.  Write  or  phone  Damino,  2255 
83rd  St,,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Cloverdaie  6-1449. 

NEW  YORK  State:  Farm  to  lease,  good  opportunity 

for  capable  party,  located  Hudson  Valley,  Saratoga 
County.  250  acres,  56  stanchions,  large  chicken  house; 
main  house  all  conveniences,  large  barn,  three  silos, 
good  cultivation  and  pasture.  Stock  necessary. 
Messina.  8405  13th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

286  ACRE  St.  Lawrence  County  farm  for  sale.  On 

the  Russsell  and  Hermon  state  road;  three  horses, 
26  choice  milch  cows,  seven  heifers,  40x80  barn  for 
40  head;  wired,  pressure  system,  all  farm  machinery. 
Terms  to  responsible  party.  Harlan  B.  Lowry,  Hermon, 
New  York. _ 

WOULD  like  to  buy  farm,  50  to  100  acres;  New 
York  or  New  Jersey.  BOX  5733,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


FOR  Sale:  Old  7-room  house  in  small  village;  needs 
repairs,  vacant,  $4,500.  Also  85  acre  gentleman’s 
farm,  its  nice:  $16,000.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale;  172  acre  dairy  farm,  15-room  boarding 
house.  Write  for  price.  Anthony  Zabett,  Green¬ 
ville.  New  York.  


BROKER  co-operation  wanted.  Hundreds  of  buyers 
waiting  for  all  kinds  country  properties.  Write 
Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Concourse.  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

CATALOG:  All  areas;  give  requirements.  Ward 

Scofield,  Beacon  11,  N.  Y.  Co-7  2100. _ 

ORANGE  County  dairy  farms  within  60  miles  of 

New  York.  110  acres,  state  road,  $13,500;  116 
acres,  $11,000;  200  acres,  80  cattle,  $50,000.  New 
lists  free.  Paul  Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  Warwick, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

FREE  catalog  of  farm  bargains,  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Write  today!  Calaway 
Realty.  1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ , 

FOR  Sale:  56  acres,  six  room  house,  newly  painted, 

some  buildings,  $2,000,  George  Pressl,  R.  D.  2, 
Nichols,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 


VACATION  On  beautiful  farm  in  New  Hampshire 
during  September  and  October.  Adults  $20.  weekly. 
Write  Box  76,  Acworth,  N.  H. 


WANTED:  All  year  by  elderly  man;  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  rates,  improvements.  BOX  5691,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  Wanted:  Children  or  elderly  folks  with 
village  conveniences.  $25  week;  good  home-cookedi 
food.  Mrs.  Mary  Roskam,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Waterville, 
New  York. _ 

ELDERLY  people  boarded,  couples  or  singles,  private 
rooms,  large  country  home.  Special  diets  and  pro¬ 
fessional  services  if  required.  $35  weekly.  BOX  5712, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MAN,  retired,  desires  room;  furnished,  unfurnished, 
with  simple  board.  Permanent;  near  seashore.  BOX 
5707,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  580 . 
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15-yr.-oid  MARGARET  J.  LANE,  New 
York— shown  with  her  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  Heifer— raised  dairy  cows,  hogs, 
poultry  and  replaced  her  brother  (in 
service)  on  the  farm. 


15-yr  -old  Daniel  L.  Marquardt,  Pa., 
started  with  816  Baby  Chicks,  sold 
460  cockerels,  added  3 1 0  fine  pullets 
to  his  flock  of  laying  hens.  Helped 
care  for  1 0,000  other  chicks  annually. 


|  1  8-yr  -old  J.  W. 
I  HANKS,  Tenn.,  and 
|  his  Grand  Champion 
|  cow  which  sold  for 
$1025.00  at  Tena- 
State  Jersey  Sale. 


16-yr.-old  MARY  E.  PUTNAM,  Me.-ex- 
celled  in  dairying  and  sheep  production 
Two  ram  lambs  shown  dressed  off  56  and 
60  lbs.  when  sold  at  4  mos.  old 


14-yr.-old  BERNARD 
GEYER,  Ohio,  and 
his  brother,  DAVID, 
whose  purebred 
Chester  White  Hogs 
won  22  blue  rib¬ 
bons. 


ROBERT  L.  BREMILST,  Mass.- 
won  59  Ribbons,  Medals  and 
High  Awards  in  7  years, 
starting  at  age  10— for  f||« 
poultry  and  egg  produc-,.:>?J|| 
tion  and  other  farm  ac-^j  ' 
♦ivities.  V  ^ 


1  1-yr  -old  LOUIS  H. 
RAUPP,  New  Jersey 
(shown  with  his  breed¬ 
ing  tom)  —  raised  85 
bronze  turkeys  which  he 
'sold  for  $850.00. 


Shown  here 

ore  a  few  typical  ^f|| 

,  examples  of  what  our 
|  farm  boys  and  girls  have  ac- 

co mplished  during  recent  years.  ^ 
Many  more  excellent  records  of  achieve¬ 
ment  of  America's  Farm  Youth  —  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  —  are  shown  in 


17-yr.-old  JAMES  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  JR., 
Va.— started  winning  prizes  on  steers  at  age 

pion  at  Richmond  Show.  Steer  shown 
weighed  905  lbs,,  sold  at  $1  per  lb. 

^v.v.y.v.y.'.v.v.'.v.'.y  .‘.vijy '.'v'.v/.v. y,,. 


4he  ? 

tion,  now  on  press.  The  Edition  is  Limited 
if  you  wish  a  copy  { about  December  1st), 

uyri'fa  immarlinldL  ti-i  I  nnfnctftf  Pn 


America’s  Farm  Youth  have 
well  earned  an  award  for 
Excellence  of  Achievement  in 
ase  of  Food  Production. 


every  ph 

it  is  a  keen  source  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  us  that  so  many  out¬ 
standing  farm  youth,  as  well  as 
their  parents  and  grandparents, 
have  been  users  of  Eshelman 
Feeds 


backed  by  our  105 
Years  of  Experience. 

john  w.&t/uCmans  sons 
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Concrete  for 

Thomas  Trail 


Jht  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


the  Farm 


By 


FTER  sound  buildings,  probably 
nothing  adds  more  to  the 
value  of  a  good  farm  than  its 
solid  modern  concrete  walks, 
driveways,  fence  posts  and 
_  building  floors.  Such  improve¬ 
ments  are  permanent  because  concrete  is  fire¬ 
proof,  decay-proof,  rat-proof  and  termite- 
proof.  Concrete  projects  can  be  constructed  at 
moderate  cost  since  the  work  can  readily  be 
done  by  farm  workers.  Even  some  of  the 
materials  required  may  be  found  right  on  the 
farm,  or  nearby  at  low  cost. 

Like  many  other  types  of  work,  however, 
there  is  a  right  way  and  a  number  of  wrong 
ways  to  do  concrete  work.  Unfortunately,  too 
often  one  of  the  wrong  ways  is  followed  and 
the  result  is  disappointing.  This  may  be  noted 
in  examples  of  cracked,  broken  and  disin¬ 
tegrating  walks,  driveways  and  other  forms 
of  concrete  construction.  These  represent  a 
waste  of  both  time  and  money.  In  order  to 
insure  good  concrete  work — work  that  won’t 
crack,  spall,  craze  or  dust — it  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  follow  the  recommendations  of 
concrete  authorities,  which  are  the 
result  of  years  of  intensive  study 
and  experimentation.  Tests  prove 
that  the  strength  and  durability  of 
concrete  depend  directly  on  the 
proportions  of  cement  and  mixing 
water  used.  With  the  correct 
amount  of  water,  a  cement  paste 
is  produced  which,  upon  harden¬ 
ing,  possesses  maximum  strength 
to  bind  together  the  particles  of 
sand  and  gravel  into  a  dense, 
watertight  mass.  But  if  too  much 
water  is  used,  the  cement  paste 
will  be  diluted  and  will  be  weak 
upon  hardening,  thus  weakening 
the  concrete.  Concrete  samples 
mixed  with  four  and  one-half 
gallons  of  water  per  sack  of 
cement,  when  tested,  showed  170 
per  cent  greater  strength  than 
samples  mixed  with  seven  and 
one  -  half  gallons  per  sack. 


termine  its  silt  content.  Simply  place  two 
inches  of  sand  in  a  quart  fruit  jar,  and  then 
fill  the  jar  three-fourths  full  with  water. 
Tighten  the  cap  and  shake  the  jar  vigorously 
for  one  minute,  the  last  few  shakes  being  side- 
wise,  to  level  off  the  sand.  After  allowing  the 
jar  to  stand  for  an  hour,  any  silt  present  will 
be  deposited  in  a  layer  above  the  sand.  If  this 
layer  exceeds  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness, 
the  excess  silt  must  be  removed  by  washing 
before  the  sand  will  be  suitable  for  concrete. 

Gravel  bank  sand  may  be  satisfactorily 
washed  (see  sketch  below).  The  material  is 
shoveled  onto  the  high  end  of  the  washing 
trough  and  drenched  with  water  by  means  of 
a  hose  or  pail;  this  will  wash  out  the  silt  or 
clay.  After  washing,  the  sand  should  be  re¬ 
tested  to  make  sure  that  it  is  clean.  To  test 
sand  for  harmful  vegetable  matter,  dissolve 
one  ounce  of  sodium  hydroxide  (obtainable  at 
drug  stores)  in  a  quart  of  water,  preferably 
distilled.  This  solution  should  be  kept  in  a 
glass  bottle,  tightly  closed  with  a  rubber 
stopper.  It  is  well  to  label  this  container 
“poison”  and  to  avoid  spilling  any  of  the 
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struck  lightly  with  a  shovel,  should  not  be 
used.  The  largest  pieces  of  coarse  aggregate 
should  not  exceed  one-fifth  the  thickness  of 
the  concrete  being  placed.  Where  concrete  is 
poured  into  forms,  the  maximum  size  should 
not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  width  of  the 
narrowest  opening  through  which  the  con 
Crete  must  flow. 

A  good  concrete  mix  requires  the  proper 
water-cement  ratio  for  the  type  of  concrete 
required  (these  ratios  will  be  given  later) 
The  best  proportions  of  sand  and  gravel  to 
produce  concrete  of  proper  consistency  for  the 
job  at  hand  can  be  ascertained  by  mixing  one 
or  more  trial  batches  (suggested  proportions 
also  given  later).  The  ultimate  strength  of 
concrete  also  depends  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  on  its  ability  to  be  molded  into  a  dense 
compact  mass.  This  quality  is  also  a  factor  in 
the  watertightness  of  concrete.  In  mixing  the 
first  or  trial  batch  of  concrete,  use  the 
suggested  proportions  of  materials  and  then 
note  how  the  concrete  handles  and  places.  If 
it  is  smooth  and  plastic,  as  judged  by  working 
it  with  a  trowel  or  shovel,  these  proportions 
are  correct.  Such  concrete  should  be  stiff 
enough  to  stick  together  but  not  dry  enough 
to  be  crumbly.  It  should  be  mushy  but  not 
soupy.  Concrete  thin  enough  to  run  is  not 
suitable  for  use. 

The  type  of  job  will  govern  the  concrete 
consistency.  Concrete  to  be  placed 
in  thin  sections  should  be  more 
plastic  than  that  to  be  used  in 
heavier  work.  Avoid  sloppy  mix¬ 
tures,  however,  because  in  these 
the  larger  pieces  of  aggregate  will 
sink  when  the  concrete  is  handled. 
Before  mixing  the  first  batch  of 
concrete,  moisten  the  inside  of  the 
mixer  drum,  or  the  platform  on 
which  the  concrete  is  to  be  mixed 
by  hand,  so  that  moisture  wall  not 
be  drawn  from  the  batch,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  inaccurate  results  in  the 
trial  mixture.  If  the  trial  batch 
proves  unsatisfactory,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  change  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  aggregate  somewhat.  But 
under  no  circumstances  should  the 
total  amount  of  mixing  water 


Photo — Portland  Cement  Assn. 

It  is  best  to  use  a  machine  mixer  for  large  concrete  projects  on  the  farm. 

Whenever  the  mixer  has  been  recently  used  and  is  idle  for  more  than  an  fr._  -w*  nf 

hour,  it  should  be  thoroughly  washed  by  scouring  with  both  water  and  specmea  ior  tne  particuiai  cta.s  ox 

pebbles.  work  be  changed.  When  the  trial 

lv,  „  & _  r__  _  _  _  ...  batch  is  too  stiff,  mix  the  second 

The  water  used  for  mixing  concrete  must  be  solution  because  it  is  very  injurious  to  most  batch  with  a  little  less  gravel.  If  it  is  too  wet, 
free  from  oil,  acid  and  alkali.  Usually  drinking  materials.  Serious  burns  may  result  if  sodium  use  more  sand.  If  it  appears  to  have  too  much 
water  is  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Another  im-  hydroxide  is  handled  with  moist  hands.  Fill  san^  jn  proportion  to  gravel,  use  a  little  more 
portant  factor  in  the  strength  of  concrete  is  an  ordinary  12  ounce  druggist’s  prescription  gravei  an(j  a  little  less  sand.  If  it  is  too 
the  condition  of  the  aggregate  (sand  and  bottle  with  sand  to  the  four  and  one-half-ounce  gravelly,  use  less  gravel  and  more  sand.  In 
gravel).  This  should  be  free  from  soil,  clay  mark.  Carefully  pour  in  enough  of  the  sodium  orcjer  to  combine  economy  with  quality,  use 
and  vegetable  matter,  and  sound,  hard  and  hydroxide  solution  to  fill  the  bottle  to  the  ^^e  largest  sizes  of  pebbles  suitable  for  the 
durable.  Foreign  materials  prevent  the  cement  seven-ounce  mark.  Tightly  cork  the  bottle  j0bs  an(j  have  these  mixed  with  sufficient 
paste  from  binding  together  the  aggregate  with  a  rubber  stopper  and  then  thoroughly  smaner  pebbles  to  fill  all  voids  between  the 
particles  and  result  in  weak,  porous  concrete,  shake  the  contents.  After  the  bottle  has  stood  jarger  pebbles.  In  this' way  the  cement  paste 

Also  the  use  of  soft,  flakv  aggregate  will  pro-  for  24  hours,  the  color  of  the  liquid  will  indi-  --  -  —  -----  ------  - - 

duce  concrete  that  will  wea’r  away  rapidly  cate  the  vegetable  matter  content.  A  color- 
through  exposure  to  the  weather.  less  liquid  indicates  sand  free  from  vegetable 

^  A  ,  ,  ,  ,  „„„„„  matter.  A  straw  color  shows  the  content  to  be 

Good  concrete  sand  should  range  m  size  ot  :  }  obiectionable  But  darker  colors 

particles  from  fine  to  those  that  will  just  pass  not  seriously  objectionable.  But  darker  colors 


will  go  farthest  in  coating  the  surfaces  of 
the  aggregates. 

Amount  of  Water  Needed 


uni  iinc  w  iuvcv  , —  j —  x- —  , ,  ,  ,,  ,  ....  In  calculating  the  amount  of  mixing  water 

through  a  quarter-inch  mesh  screen.  Coarse  ""  Zul7noTbVZ^°Z“ete  squired  for 
aggregate  (gravel,  crushed  stone  or  crushed  in  the  sand  must  be  considered.  Dry  san 


slag  cinders  and  burned  shale)  snouia  range  U  ^  washed  and  subsequent  tests  prove  seldom  available  for  concrete 

Torn  one-fourth  inch  to  one  and  one-half  *■' work.  Damp  sand,  which  feels  slightly  damp 


inches  in  size.  For  very  thick  concrete,  even 
larger  sizes  may  be  used.  Where  sand  and 
gravel  are  purchased  from  reliable  sources, 
these  materials  will  be  properly  graded  and 
free  from  foreign  matter.  But  when  aggregates 
are  obtained  from  a  local  gravel  bank,  these 
conditions  seldom  hold  true.  Most  gravel 
banks  contain  an  excess  of  sand  in  proportion 
to  gravel  for  best  results.  For  this  reason  it 
is  necessary  to  first  screen  the  material,  to 
separate  the  fine  material  from  the  coarse, 
and  then  to  re-combine  them  in  the  correct 
proportion  for  the  class  of  concrete  being  made. 
It  is  important  to  test  gravel  bank  sand  to  de- 

|..x  go 

SIDE  BOARD 


deposits  of  lignite,  this  test  is  not  reliable. 
Gravel  usually  contains  no  silt,  clay  or  vege¬ 
table  matter,  hence  need  not  be  tested. 

Mix  a  Trial  Batch 

The  fourth  ingredient  of  concrete  is  Port¬ 
land  cement.  This  should  be  stored  in  a  dry 
location.  Any  cement  containing  lumps,  so 
hard  that  they  do  not  readily  pulverize  when 
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Board  platform 


to  the  touch  and  falls  apart  after  being  com¬ 
pressed  in  the  hand,  contains  about  one-fourth 
of  a  gallon  of  water  per  cubic  foot.  Wet  sand, 
which  leaves  a  little  moisture  on  the  hands 
and  forms  a  ball  when  compressed,  contains 
approximately  half  a  gallon  per  cubic  foot, 
this  is  the  kind  that  is  usually  available.  Very 
wet  sand  sparkles  and  leaves  the  hand  wet 
when  compressed.  This  contains  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  gallon  per  cubic  foot,  but  may 
contain  as  much  as  one  and  one-fourth  gallons 
if  a  considerable  amount  of  fine  material  is 
present.  In  the  proportioning  suggestions  given 
later,  the  (Continued  on  Page  588) 
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Hogs — A  Good  Farm  Sideline 

WHEN  Rodney  French  moved  to  his 
Chemung  County  farm  in  1937,  he 
found  the  barn  in  good  condition  for  dairying. 
It  had  all  the  facilities  needed  for  producing 
fluid  milk.  In  fact,  there  was  much  more  barn 
room  than  he  needed  for  the  number  of  milk¬ 
ing  cows  that  he  wished  to  keep.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  in  his  area  had  dairying  as  a  main  farm¬ 
ing  enterprise  with  poultry  as  a  sideline.  He 


One  of  the  thrifty  and  well  grown  grade  Chester 
White  gilts  on  the  Rodney  French  farm  in 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  They  graze  on  good 
pasture  in  the  Summer  and  also  receive  a  small 
amount  of  grain.  In  the  Winter  they  are  placed 
on  self-feeders,  using  a  suitable  grain  mixture 
containing  considerable  oats ,  plus  alfalfa  hay 

in  racks. 

wanted  to  follow  the  same  practice,  but  his 
extra  barns  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
remodeling  if  he  were  to  keep  poultry.  Still 
he  wanted  some  extra  enterprise  to  go  with 
the  dairying. 

At  the  time  he  owned  two  brood  sows.  Pigs 


were  bringing  a  fair  price,  and  the  two  sows 
had  made  him  a  profit.  He  decided  to  increase 
the  number,  so  he  obtained  two  more  sows  and 
finally  a  purebred  boar.  Since  1937,  he  has 
gradually  increased  his  hog  herd  to  18.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  pig  raising  experience  Mr.  French 
has  used  two  systems  of  selling.  If  weanling 
pigs  are  high  in  price,  he  sells  them  when 
they  are  weaned.  If  they  are  low  in  price, 
he  keeps  most  of  his  crop,  fattens  them  on 
home  grown  grains,  and  sells  them  as  fat 
hogs.  He  believes  that  pigs  weaned  at  six 
weeks  are  much  better  than  those  at  four 
weeks  and,  therefore,  if  he  sells  pigs,  he  sells 
them  at  six  weeks.  Some  of  them  w^igh  25 
pounds  at  that  time.  He  has  a  ready  market 
for  these  young  pigs  among  his  neighbors 
and  farmers  in  nearby  towns.  Those  that  he 
keeps  to  sell  as  fat  hogs  he  fattens  on  home 
grown  grains  with  some  purchased  protein 
supplements.  His  oats  and  barley  used  for 
feeding  are  60  to  70  per  cent  oats  and  the  rest 
barley.  To  this,  when  it  is  ground  at  the  mill, 
he  has  added  about  five  per  cent  meat  scrap, 
and  five  per  cent  of  either  linseed  meal  or 
soy  bean  meal,  plus  two  per  cent  in  equal 
parts  of  ground  limestone,  steamed  bone  meal 
and  salt.  The  ration  is  fed  in  self-feeders.  The 
hogs  are  allowed  plenty  of  good  green  leafy 
hay  in  Winter  and  pastured  during  the 
Summer.  Water  is  kept  before  them  at  all 
times.  In  former  years  this  had  to  be  carried; 
now  he  has  water  piped  to  each  place  where 
there  are  hogs.  Watering  the  hogs  is  simply 
a  matter  of  turning  the  faucet,  which  has 
saved  him  considerable  time.  He  now  plans 
to  install  automatic  waterers.  For  several 
years  Mr.  French  has  used  purebred  Chester 
White  boars  on  his  grade  sows.  He  selects  the 
gilts  from  his  own  stock  for  replacements  as 
needed.  The  gilts  are  bred  at  eight  to  10 
months  of  age,  and  he  tries  to  get  two  litters 
a  year.  The  average  number  of  pigs  raised 
per  litter  has  been  between  seven  and  eight. 


During  each  year  sows  are  kept  on  pasture 
as  much  as  possible.  He  has  found  that  sows 
on  good  pasture  require  but  little  grain.  An 
electric  fence  supplements  a  low  woven  wire 
fence  around  the  pasture  lot.  He  allows  the 
boar  to  run  with  the  sows.  During  the  Winter 
the  sows  have  the  run  of  a  barn  floor  and 
a  part  of  the  barn  that  was  formerly  used 
to  store  hay.  Winter  and  Summer,  the  sows 
get  their  grain  at  a  self-feeder,  which  holds 
several  hundred  pounds  of  feed.  By  using  this 


Self-feeders  save  time  and  labor  when  properly 
used  with  the  hog  herd,  resulting  in  more  rapid 
and  economical  gains. 


method  the  sows  require  but  little  labor 
time  daily. 

The  French  pig  project  has  been  profitable 
in  several  ways.  He  has  had  a  profit  from 
his  weanling  pigs,  and  he  has  been  able  to 
feed  grain,  which  can  easily  be  grown  on  his 
farm,  at  a  profit.  Mr.  French  has  found  that 
the  amount  of  labor  involved  is  small  com¬ 
pared  to  other  enterprises,  and  he  has  the 
manure  for  use  on  the  farm.  The  last  item, 
in  turn,  has  been  of  considerable  importance 
in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  his  crop  land. 

e.  c.  G. 


Protect  Shrubs  from  Winter  Winds 

WITH  the  advent  of  cooler  weather  and  the 
falling  of  leaves,  the  farm  home  owner 
with  a  yard  full  of  tender  and  valuable  shrubs 
needs  to  give  thought  to  ways  and  means  of 
protecting  these  plants  from  the  snow  and 
cold  winds  which  will  soon  be  here.  While 
many  of  our  best  ornamental  shrubs  are  so 
hardy  as  to  need  no  protection  even  in  the 
coldest  sections  of  the  country,  there  are  others 
that  will  survive  zero  weather  only  if  some 
sort  of  protection  is  given  them.  Not  only  do 
many  of  them  need  to  be  protected  from  the 
snow  and  ice,  but  others  need  to  be  shielded 
from  the  rays  of  the  Winter  sun,  as  winter- 
burn  is  a  common  injury  to  shrubs,  which  are 
planted  where  the  warm  rays  heat  the 
branches  each  day,  while  the  roots  remain 
frozen  in  the  soil.  Winterburn  is  especially 
common  among  evergreens  that  are  planted 
on  the  south  side  of  house  foundations,  where 
they 'not  only  get  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  also  the  reflected  rays  from  the  house  wall. 

Boxwoods,  arborvitaes,  privets  and  roses  are 
the  plants  which  usually  require  protection 
when  the  temperature  goes  below  zero.  Box¬ 


wood  hedges  should  be  shielded  both  from  the 
wind  and  the  sun.  Privet  is  usually  hardy 
when  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  zero, 
but  some  protection  should  be  given  for  sub¬ 
zero  conditions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wrap  shrubs  com¬ 
pletely.  In  some  cases,  a  windbreak  of  grass, 
cornstalks,  burlap,  cardboard,  or  similar  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  north  and  west  sides  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  A  boxwood  hedge  will  usu¬ 
ally  come  through  in  fine  ' shape  if  protected 
from  the  winds  in  this  manner.  Single  plants 
may  be  protected  by  a  wall  made  from  a  large 
cardboard  box,  or  burlap  fastened  to  stakes; 
the  top  may  remain  open.  Larger  shrubs  may 
be  shielded  from  the  wind  by  walls  made  from 
split  poles,  or  even  lumber.  Large  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  arborvitaes  and 
junipers  should  be  tied  in  several  places  with 
stout  twine,  to  hold  the  branches  in  position. 
Should  an  ice  storm  come,  or  a  particularly 
heavy  snow,  the  weight  of  the  ice  or  snow  on 
untied  branches  might  bend  or  even  break 
them.  Even  if  not  broken,  the  snow  weight, 
holding  the  branches  down  in  an  unnatural 
position  for  several  days  or  longer,  would 
tend  to  permanently  disfigure  the  tree.  By 


tying  several  of  these  protecting  belts  of  rope 
or  twine  around  the  tree,  foliage  and  all,  in 
the  Fall,  this  damage  will  be  prevented.  With 
low  evergreen  shrubs  which  are  planted  close 
to  foundations,  some  protection  against  winter- 
burn  will  also  be  needed.  A  protecting  shelter 
not  from  the  wind,  but  from  the  hot  noonday 
sun  will  be  desired,  otherwise  the  drying  and 
burning  of  the  foliage  while  the  roots  are  un¬ 
able  to  force  sap  into  it  from  the  frozen 
soil  will  result. 

Roses  need  some  protection  from  zero 
weather,  particularly  some  of  the  hybrid  tea 
roses  which  should  be  well  wrapped,  or  else 
cut  back  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  ground. 
This  should  be  done  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  and  then  the  plant  banked  well  with 
raked  up  leaves,  to  make  a  mound  several 
inches  deep  over  it.  Weighting  the  leaves  down 
with  boards  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing 
them  away  is  necessary.  Even  tender  shrubs 
such  as  fig  trees  can  be  wintered  out-of-doors 
if  properly  protected. 

All  such  protection  should  remain  in  place 
until  all  danger  is  past,  but  should  be  re¬ 
moved  in  the  Spring  before  the  leaf  buds 
begin  to  swell.  p.  H. 


evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  open  and  sprangly  should  be 
i  mum  together  and  securely  tied  in  order  to  prevent  damage  from  snow 
Mct  ice  storms.  This  growth  is  properly  tied  with  two  belts  of  tough  twine. 


An  inexpensive,  homemade  fence  of  tall,  coarse  grass  protects  this  box - 
loood  hedge  from  Winter  winds  and  snow,  as  ivell  as  shielding  them  from 

winterburn. 
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PACKAGED 

air  power 
ughtens 
farm  labor 

The  Hew  Blue  Brute  Port » 

able  Air  Compressor  Saves 

Time. ,  .  Labor. . .  Mono' 


Gaiellne  Driven 
Model  85F.  Built-in 
air-cooled  engine; 
easy  starting  the 
year  round;  2-quort 
gas  tank  provides 
3Vi  to  AVi  hours’ 
operation. 


'Electric  Driven  Model 
33F.  Light,  compact 
1  -Cylinder  compressor; 
Vi  hp  high-starting- 
orque  aluminum 
motor;  weight,  55  lbs. 


Convenient  rubber-tired  hand  coinage  ©I  heavy 
welded  steel  fits  both  model?,  Extra  tqvlsmertf 
at  nominal  cost. 


These  new  Blue  Brute  Compressor# 
bring  you  real  portable  air  power  that 
you  can  wheel  around  as  easily  as  a 
baby  carriage.  Just  plug  the  electric 
model  into  the  nearest  AC  11 5- Volt 
socket  .  .  .  take  the  gasoline  unit  any¬ 
where? 

to  joes  like'  These  the  quick, 

ECONOMICAL,  MODERN  WAY  —  WITH 
AI9  POWERl 

fnflating  tire* . .  .Cleaning  farm  machinery  . . , 
©lowing  out  tractor  rodiators . . .  Blowing  out 
milk  finei . . .  Rustproofing  . . .  Disinfecting  . . . 
Cattle  ,  spraying  . , .  Spray-painting  , , .  Tree 
pruning  , . .  High-pressure  greasing. 


Right  now,  on  farms  everywhere,  Blue 
Brute  Compressors  are  saving  hours  of 
tough,  tiresome  labor  on  these  jobs  — 
at  an  average  operating  cost  of  only  2 
or  3  cents  per  hour!  And  their  safe, 
simplified,  rugged  construction  is  your 
assurance  of  the  long,  trouble-free  serv¬ 
ice  that  proves  there’s  more  worth  in 
«  Blue  Brute. 

WORTHINGTON 


WORTHINGTON  PUMP  AND  MACHINERY  CORP. 

Vertical  Compressor  Division,  Holyoke,  Moss. 


Cl! 

s.  woodhouse  &  co.  | 

Bush  Terminal,  2nd!  Ave.  and  34th  St.  Hj  | 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  Blue  Brute  Portable  Air  Compressor,  also  the  I 
name  of  my  nearest  Worthington  Farm  Equipment  Dealer.  | 

Wame.. . . . . . - . 

Street  or  R.F.D.  No...*. . . . . : . . . .  { 

OT  i * i ,, 1 1  iim— utmi  —  n.3lS  t e >«, . t „„ ... . . ... .r.. .............. .....*n  | 
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HrI*  _ 

2000°F  Flame  S0"x3"  kill*  Stalk*. 
Seeds  and  Boots.  Prepares  ground 
for  Spring  Plowing.  No.  89  Sr.  Out¬ 
fit  Includes  4  gal.  all  welded  tank, 

?'  hose  and  seamless  steel  remov¬ 
able  coll  burner.  (Burns  6%  kero¬ 
sene  and  94%  air).  Over  a  halt 
million  In  use.  Endorsed  by  Agri. 
Author.  Guaranteed  for  1  year.  Mfg. 

chips  at  once 
,0  ,  Price  complete, 

™  *  $22.00 

AEROIL 

Products  Co.  Inc. 

6773  Park  Ave.. 
West  New  York 
New  Jersey  I 
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GREENHOUSE  $370 


Comes  in  sections  for  easy  assem¬ 
bly  with  bolts  and  screws.  10  by  13 
feet  shown,  is  all  ready  to  put  up 
on  foundation  prepared  by  you. 
Your  house  heating  system  may  be 
extended  for  the  greenhouse.  Other 
models  for  the  home  garden  from 
$158.  Also  larger  sizes  for  the  farm 
from  $66S.  State  if  wanted  for  home 
or  business.  Write  for  Catalog. 

LORD  & 

Irvington  9«,  N.  V 


BURNHAM 

Des  Plains*  91,  III. 
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FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  Miter  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callous**,  corn*,  weak  areh  foot 
palntf  Try  DR.  BARRON’8  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS-  LIKE  WALKINO 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy,  AIR- 
VENTILATED,  Pita  all  thoM.  Cushion* 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
t©  TOES,  Dr,  Barron  aaya:  "Wonder* 
ful  for  find,  ashing  foot!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure.”  8«nd  only  $1-98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
.  WOMAN,  90- DAV  TRIAL  6UARAN- 
Money  back  If  no  Messed  rollot! 
—  T£CO,  I3XTO. 


TEE. 

2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5M,  '  New  York  City  25 

—  FOR  SALE:  WOOD  BR0&.  CORNPIOKERS  — 

KBW.  COMPU3TB  WITH  Alii  CHAINS.  WRITE 
WAYNE  TRACTOR  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

BRIGGS  STRATTON  also  WISCONSIN  air  cooled 
motors,  up  to  four  horsepower.  New,  Reasonable. 
Flaskamp,  7316  Hudson  Boulevard,  N.  Bergen,  N.  1. 

- — FOR  SALE:  USED  ONE  MAN  CHAIN  SAW. - 

C.  LOOMIS,  BAf  MB  RIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


Hop#  in  h«m  toko 
•train  off  canvas 

~w~- . 


They  are  strong  where 
ordinary  tarpaulins  are 
weak ...  at  the  eyelets ! 

In  Eagle  Brand  con* 
struction  the  rope 
bound  in  hem  takes 
strain  off  the  canvas. 

Actually  stands  203% 
more  pull  as  verified 
by  independent  testing  laboratory. 

In  addition.  Eagle  Brand  Farm  Tarps  ate  genu¬ 
ine  canvas  duck,  PARA  waterproofed  and  all 
hems  and  seams  are  double  sewed. 

See  them  at  your  hardware  or  farm  store  in  the 
orange  box  with  the  big  blue  eagle. 

FREE  FARM  TARP  BOOK  at  ydbr  dealer.  32  pages, 
illustrated.  Gives  advice  of  3000  County  Agents ' 
for  protecting  against  farm  loss. 


EAGLE  **  BRAND 


FARM!  TARPS 


H.  WENZEl  TINT  8  DUCK  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  4,  MC 
Makers  of  Eagle  Brand  Drinking-Water  Sag 


EFFICIENT  •  DEPENDABLE  •  ECONOMICAL 

•  136  and  236  H.l\  Briggs  &  Stratton. 

•  All  gear  drive  supported  by  double  V  belt. 

•  All  moving  parts  housed  and  sealed  against 
dost,  dirt  and  mud. 

•  Variable  wheel  spacing. 

•  Easy  Front  Hitch — Increases  traction  efficiency. 

•  Finger  tip  throttle  control. 

•  All  necessary  attachments  available,  including 
»ickle-bar 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Inc. 

581  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  If,  N.  Y. 


Concrete  for  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  586) 

moisture  in  sand  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  When  sizable  amounts  of  sand 
are  added  to  change  the  consistency 
of  concrete  after  the  first  trial  batch, 
the  quantity  of  water  this  sand  con¬ 
tains  should  be  calculated  and  the 
mixing  water  reduced  by  this  amount. 

All  materials  including  water 
should  be  accurately  measured  for 
each  batch  of  concrete  to  insure  uni¬ 
formity.  Water  can  be  measured  with 
a  pail  or  other  container  of  known 
capacity.  Some  mixers  are  equipped 
with  water  measuring  devices  that 
deliver  the  correct  amount  of  water 
to  each  batch.  This  equipment  should 
be  checked  regularly,  however,  to 
be  sure  it  is  functioning  accurately. 
The  sand  and  gravel  can  be  measured 
in  a  bottomless  box  holding  exactly 
one  cubic  foot,  two  cubic  feet,  or 
whatever  quantity  desired,  as  shown 
in  sketch  below.  Shovels  may  be  used 
in  measuring  by  noting  the  number 
of  shovelfuls  required  to  fill  a  cubic- 
foot  box  or  a  cement  sack.  A  cement 
sack  holds  exactly  one  cubic  foot.  A 
wheelbarrow  can  be  used  for 
measuring  by  marking  lines  on  it 
to  show  where  one,  two,  three  or 
more  cubic  feet  fill  it  to. 

When  less  than  bag  lots  of  cement 
are  to  be  mixed,  a  pail  may  be  used 
for  measuring  the  cement,  sand  and 
gravel.  For  example,  a  1-2-3  batch 
of  concrete  would  require  one  pail 
of  cement,  two  pails  of  sand  and 
three  pails  of  gravel.  Where  machine 
mixing  is  employed,  be  sure  to  mix 
each  batch  for  no  less  than  two 
minutes  after  all  materials,  including 
-  12 “  - 
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water,  are  placed  in  the  mixer  drum. 
This  insures  more  uniform  concrete, 
and  tests  show  that  concrete  mixed 
for  two  minutes  is  from  20  to  35  per 
cent  stronger  than  when  mixed  for 
only  15  seconds.  Do  not  overload  the 
mixer  as  this  prevents  thorough  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  ingredients.  Whenever  the 
mixer  has  been  used  and  is  to  be  idle 
for  more  than  an  hour,  thoroughly 
wash  it  out  by  scouring  with  water 
and  pebbles.  Any  hardened  concrete 
adhering  to  the  drum  or  blades 
should  be  broken  loose  and  removed. 

Mixing  by  Hand 

In  mixing  concrete  by  hand,  first 
spread  out  the  sand  on  a  watertight 
wood  platform  or  level  surface.  Then 
dump  the  cement  on  top  of  the  sand 
and  distribute  it  evenly.  Next  thor¬ 
oughly  mix  the  two  ingredients  until 
no  streaks  of  gray  or  brown  remain. 
A  square  pointed  shovel  is  ideal  for 
this  purpose.  Now  spread  out  this 
mixture  evenly  and  dump  the  gravel 
on  top,  spreading  the  pebbles  in  a 
layer.  Again  mix  the  ingredients 
until  the  pebbles  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  distributed.  Ihen  form  a 
hollow  in  the  center  of  the  heap  and 
add  the  water,  a  little  at  a  time 
while  mixing,  until  all  has  been 
added.  Continue  mixing  until  every 
pebble  has  been  uniformly  coated 
with  cement  paste  and  the  desired 
smoothness  and  workability  are  ob¬ 
tained. 

Concrete  should  be  placed  in  the 
forms  as  soon  as  possible.  It  should 
never  be  delayed  more  than  45 
minutes.  Before  placing  the  concrete, 
thoroughly  moisten  or  oil  the  forms. 
Concrete  should  be  moved  to  the 
forms  with  care  to  prevent  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  coarse  from  the  fine 
particles.  A  rather  stiff  consistency  is 
usually  required  to  prevent  sepa¬ 
ration.  After  concrete  has  sufficiently 
hardened  to  prevent  marring,  the 
process  of  curing  should  be  begun. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  explained  that 
concrete  hardens  because  of  a  chemi¬ 
cal  reaction  between  cement  and 
water.  This  process  continues  as  long 
as  temperatures  are  favorable  and 
moisture  is  present  to  hydrate  the 
cement.  As  the  cement  paste  hardens, 
additional  solid  material  is  formed, 
closing  off  the  spaces  between  the 
cement  particles.  This  helps  produce 
watertight  concrete.  The  more  com¬ 
plete  the  hydration  or  hardening  pro¬ 
cess,  the  denser  and  more  watertight 
the  cement  paste  becomes. 

Curing  and  Hardening 

Moist  curing  greatly  increases  the 
strength  of  concrete.  Tests  show  that 
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strength  is  increased  approximated 
50  per  cent  when  the  concrete  k 
kept  damp  the  first  seven  days  in 
stead  of  letting  it  dry  out.  When  it 
is  kept  damp  for  one  month  the 
strength  is  increased  about  100  Dpr 
cent.  Continuous  damp  curing  car 
ticularly  in  the  early  stages  of 
hardening,  helps  produce  a  hard 
dense,  wear-resisting  surface  that  will 
not  check  or  dust. 

Heat  increases  the  rate  of  harden 
ing  of  concrete.  Concrete  cured  at  70 
degrees  usually  hardens  more  than 
twice  as  quickly  as  that  cured  at  a 
temperature  slightly  above  freezing 
If  concreting  is  done  in  cold  weather 
(40  degrees  or  below),  the  water 
sand  and  gravel  should  be  heated’ 
The  water  may  be  heated  in  an  open 
tank  with  a  fire  under  it.  The  sand 
and  gravel  should  be  heated  sepa¬ 
rately.  These  materials  may  be 
banked  over  an  old  culvert  pipe  or 
some  such  improvised  firebox,  and 
a  fire  placed  inside.  Neither  the  water 
nor  the  aggregate  should  be  heated 
hotter  thn  150  degrees,  otherwise 
they  may  cause  a  “flash”  set  in  the 
concrete. 

Concrete  poured  in  cold  weather 
should  be  between  70  and  80  degrees 
If  above  80  degrees,  the  strength  wili 
be  lowered.  The  newly  placed  con¬ 
crete  should  then  be  protected  so 
that  the  temperature  of  the  concrete 
will  not  be  less  than  70  degrees  for 
three  days  or  50  degrees  for  five 
days.  Protection  should  be  provided 
for  a  longer  period  in  extremely  cold 
weather.  Canvas,  straw  or  hay  may 
be  used  to  protect  the  concrete.  If 
manure  is  used,  protect  the  concrete 
from  the  manure  by  a  layer  of  build¬ 
ing  paper  or  roofing  material.  After 
the  period  of  necessary  cold  weather 
protection  is  over,  or  in  warm 
weather  as  soon  as  the  concrete  has 
hardened  enough  not  to  be  marred, 
a  wet  canvas,  burlap,  straw  or  sand 
covering  should  be  employed  to  cover 
the  new  concrete  and  keep  it  moist 
for  curing.  The  cover  should  be  kept 
continuously  wet  by  sprinkling  for 
at  least  seven  days,  or  longer. 

Proportions  to  Use 

For  mixing  concrete,  the  recom¬ 
mended  proportions  of  ingredients 
are  as  follows.  The  quantities  of 
aggregates  may  vary  10  per  cent  over 
or  under,  depending  on  grading,  type 
of  concrete,  etc.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that  an  extra  10  per  cent 
of  these  mterials  be  ordered  to  in¬ 
sure  having  enough  on  hand. 

For  one  course  creamery  and  dairy 
plant  floors,  concrete  in  contact  with 
weak  acid  or  alkali  solutions,  fence 
and  vine  posts,  flower  boxes  and  pots, 
benches,  garden  furniture  and  work 
of  very  thin  sections,  use  one  sack 
of  cement,  one  and  three-fourths 
cubic  feet  of  sand  and  two  cubic 
feet  of  gravel  for  the  trial  batch. 
Where  damp  sand  is  used,  four  and 
one-half  gallons  of  mixing  water  is 
required.  For  wet  (average)  sand  use 
four  gallons:  and  for  very  wet  sand, 
three  and  three-fourths  gallons.  A 
cubic  yard  of  this  type  of  concrete 
requires  eight  sacks  of  cement,  14 
cubic  feet  of  sand,  16  cubic  feet  of 
gravel,  and  sufficient  water  to  equal 
eight  times  the  amount  given  for  one 
s%ck  of  cement,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  sand  used.  The  aggregate 
should  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  size. 

For  watertight  floors  such  as  base¬ 
ments,  dairy  barns,  watertight  con¬ 
crete  for  swimming  and  wading  pools, 
storage  tanks,  septic  tanks,  etc., 
concrete  subjected  to  moderate  wear 
or  frost  action  such  as  driveways, 
walks  and  tennis  courts,  use  one  sack 
of  cement,  two  and  one-fourth  cubic 
gravel  for  the  trial  batch.  The  water 
required  will  be  five  and  one-halt 
gallons  for  damp  sand;  five  gallons 
for  wet  sand;  and  four  and  one- 
fourth  gallons  for  very  wet  sand. 
A  cubic  yard  of  this  concrete  re¬ 
quires  six  and  one-fourth  sacks  of 
cement,  14  cubic  feet  of  sand,  19 
cubic  feet  of  gravel,  and  six  and  one- 
fourth  times  the  amount  of  water 
given  for  one  sack  of  cement.  Pebble 
Size  should  not  exceed  one  and  one- 
half  inches. 

Concrete  for  foundation  walls,  re¬ 
taining  walls,  garden  walls,  footings 
and  ipass  concrete,  not  subjected  to 
weather,  water  pressure  or  other  ex¬ 
posure,  can  be  made  by  using  one 
sack  of  cement,  two  and  three-firths 
cubic  feet  of  sand  and  four  cubic  feet 
of  gravel  for  the  trial  batch.  Mixing 
water  required  is  six  and  one-fourtn 
feet  of  sand  and  three  cubic  feet  0* 
gallons  for  damp  sand;  five  ana 
one-half  gallons  for  wet  sand;  ana 
four  and  three-fourths  gallons  tor 
very  wet  sand.  A  cubic  yard  of  suen 
concrete  will  require  five  sacks  01 
cement,  14  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  au 
cubic  feet  of  gravel.  Five  times  as 
much  water  will  be  needed  as  tor 
one  sack  of  cement.  No  pebbles  larger 
than  one  and  one-half  inches  shoiua 
be  used. 
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r  “Serving  Gardeners  for  ®m  a  Century” 

Fall  Garden  Book 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  TODAY 

=====0=- 


r  DREER’S 

HOLLAND  TULIPS 
r  100  Bulbs  $6.85 

AU  top-quality  imported 
Darwin  tulips  in  this  mixture. 
*  Plant  this  Fall  for  riotous 
Spring  colors, 
v  60  bulbs  $3.50;  25  bulbs  $1.85 


Giant  Spring-Flowering 
Bulb  Collection 

'52  f  12  Daffodils  Only 
Imported,  I  12  Tulips  T0%  A| 

best  quality  1  4  Hyacinths 
Bulbs  |,  24  Crocus  Postpaid 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Inc- 
247  Dreer  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  23,  Pa. 


MALONEY 


APPLE  TREES — finest  quality,  North¬ 
ern  grown;  hardy  root  systems;  sturdy; 
disease  free.  Will  survive  extreme 
climatic  conditions.  Maloney  super¬ 
vision  GUARANTEES  SATISFACTION. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Color 
Catalog  of  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES  &  BULBS. 


Et 


rrrrrnrnnTraa  Ybur  electric  socket 
lir'llimli  iMldM  operates  HEATING 
CABLE !  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soil. 
N0.M26  for  5  to  12  ft. pipe  NoJ56  for  12 to 25 ft. $3. 


i' 


No.Sll2  for  25  to  50  ft.  $6 .Air  thermostat  15  extra 
...  AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  PREPAID 

6R0-QU/CK  364  Ul.  Huron  St.CHICAGO  10.  ILL. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Price#  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Tear*. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  CO..  130  Areh  8t..  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


TEENAGERS  —  ESTABLISH  REPEATING  PIN 
MONEY  BUSINESS  TESTING  SOIL.  Every  garden 
and  farm  a  prospect  twice  yearly.  Simple  home  kit, 
full  instructions  by  Prof.  Paul  Dempsey.  Send  $2.00. 

the  duxbury  company,  duxbury,  mass. 


New  Certified  Clinton  And  Benton  Oat  Seed 

DISEASE  RESISTANT 

Yield  50  to  90  bushels  the  poorest  oat  year  Indiana 
*re_r  had.  Twice  tire  yield  of  old  varieties.  Try  a 
few  bushels  of  each  to  see  which  Is  best  for  your 
conditions.  Direct  from  farm  to  you.  Supply  limited. 

For  Full  Information  Write 
FARM  CLINIC,  C.  M.  LONG.  Director,  Box  481, 
WEST  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


KELLY’S  HIGH  YIELDING  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

S5.00  to  $10.00  bushel.  15  numbers.  87  years  experience 
Producing  high  yielding  seed  com.  Dried  and  pro¬ 
cessed  in  largest  seed  com  plant  in  world.  Agents 
"anted.  Good  proposition.  20%  and  no  money  in¬ 
fested.  Also  want  a  good  man  to  establish  agencies 
and  for  general  seed  work. 

Send  for  new  corn  and  oat  catalogue. 

KELLY  seed  CO.  Peoria.  III.  —  San  Jose,  III. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes 
‘  Yr.  Plants  70  cents  each,  $8.00  per  dozer 
i-Yh.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.35  ea.,  $15.50  do: 
GEo-  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  V 


•  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  • 

.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

fine,  two,  and  three  years.  Certified,  Early, 
aidseason  and  late  varieties*  bargain  prices. 
GALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 
HAMM0NT0N,  NEW  JERSEY 


RED  RASPBERRY— Certified  Plants  30,000  Indian 

summer,  few  1000  Taylor  and  Latham,  Write  for 


— . .  n  price,  stating  quanity  desired. 

GUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLE  VIEW'.  N.  Y 


CERTIFIED  —  NEWBURG  AND  LATHAM  RED 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS  $40.00-1000  F.  O.  B. 
j°HN  R.  TODD.  ONEONTA.  NEW  YORK 


GEO  RASPBERRIES — Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian 
»wnmer.  $6.00-100.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
w  Fall  setting.  State  inspected  and  true  to  name. 
p“WarG,  Catskill,  Scarlet  Beauty.  Fairfax,  Sparkle, 
w1"!*'  Robinson:  25-SI. 25;  50-S2.00;  IOO-$3.25: 

rJl.L  75  :  500- $12.50;  IOOO-S22.  Minn,  and  Gem 
tT.  winB-  25-51.75;  50-S3.25 ;  100  $5.00.  Latham, 
(Indian  Summer  Everbearing)  Red  Rasp- 
S1  25-$3.50;  I00-$I2.0(X,  Shipment  Prepaid. 

LALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


^  S  TRAWBERRY  plants  - 

$4  rwi8Pi£  ,5®:  Premier  $2.00:  Gem  $3.00?  Streamliner 
jiii , i, 'GO  prepaid.  Cash  advance.  Nov,  15  deadline. 
plant  FARMS.,  BRISTOLVIULE,  OHIO 


Strawberry  Plants 


BEST  VARIETIES..  Catalog  free. 
BASIL  PERRY,  Gaocgetown,  Del, 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


No  Heads  on  Brussels  Sprouts 

Is  there  any  special  way  to  make 
Brussels  sprouts  head  up  into  the 
hard  little  round  cabbage-like  heads 
as  it  is  supposed  to?  For  three  years 
I  have  had  no  luck  at  all,  I  have  tried 
but  at  least  one  year  I  know  it  was 
too  much  barnyard  fertilizer.  Last 
year  the  seed  packet  said  to  pick  off 
the  lower  leaves  as  soon  as  the  heads 
started  forming.  I  did  and  no  sprouts. 

New  London  Co.,  Conn.  l.  r.  d. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether 
the  lower  leaves  are  cut  off  or  not. 
I  would  prefer  to  leave  them  on  and 
cut  them  off  as  the  sprouts  are  har¬ 
vested,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the 
plant  and  working  upwards.  You 
should  start  your  plants  about  the 
middle  of  May  and  transplant  them 
where  they  are  to  grow  early  in 
July.  If  your  soil  has  been  well 
fertilized  in  previous  years,  try  grow¬ 
ing  some  of  the  plants  without 
fertilizer  at  alL  On  others  put  a  very 
small  amount  of  either  a  5-10-5  or 
5-10-10  fertilizer,  not  over  one  level 
teaspoon  per  plant.  If  you  have  any 
wood  ashes,  these  might  help. 


Hubbard  Squash  Storage 

When  and  how  should  I  store 
Hubbard  squash  so  that  it  will  not 
rot  and  mold?  mrs.  c.  d. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Hubbard  squashes  should  be  han¬ 
dled  in  storage  somewhat  like  sweet 
potatoes.  They  should  be  gathered 
before  hard  frosts  occur  in  the  Fall 
and  put  in  a  warm,  dry,  well  venti¬ 
lated  place  from  60  to  70  degrees  F. 
There  they  will  go  through  a  curing 
process  which  should  last  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  After  that  they  can  be 
put  in  a  cool,  dry  place  where  they 
are  not  subject  to  a  varied  tempera¬ 
ture.  They  usually  keep  quite  well  in 
the  coolest  part  of  a  heated  cellar, 
provided  the  temperature  does  not  go 
above  70  degrees  F.  Squash  keep 
better  if  the  stem  is  entirely  cut  out 
with  a  sharp  knife,  since  much  of 
the  rot  starts  in  the  fleshy  stem  of 
Hubbard  squash.  To  remove  these 
stems  you  will  have  to  cut  into  the 
squash  itself,  but  this  cut  surface  will 
heal  over  if  the  squashes  are  put 
through  this  warm  curing  process. 


Rhubarb  Care 

Would  you  please  tell  me  how  and 
when  is  the  best  time  to  transplant 
rhubarb,  and  what  to  use  as  fertil¬ 
izer?  l.  A.  E. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

Rhubarb  may  be  transplanted  any 
time  it  is  in  a  dormant  condition, 
either  after  frost  in  the  Fall  or  be¬ 
fore  growth  starts  in  the  Spring. 
Rhubarb  has  about  the  same  fertilizer 
requirements  as  asparagus.  The  soil 
should  be  well  built  up  with  organic 
matter,  and  can  use  almost  any 
amount  of  commercial  fertilizer,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  amount  of  growth 
that  you  want.  Fifty  pounds  per  1,000 
square  feet  of  a  5-10-10  formula  each 
year  should  be  adequate. 


Best  Soil  for  Sweet  Potatoes 

I  have  a  plot  of  ground  that  was 
in  sweet  potatoes  this  year,  and  they 
did  not  do  so  good.  Should  I  lime 
this  land  or  what  does  it  need? 

Lancaster  County,  Pa.  j.  l.  p. 

Sweet  potatoes  will  grow  on  quite 
an  acid  soil.  If  you  have  used  lime 
within  the  past  five  years,  you 
probably  do  not  need  any  more  for 
this  crop.  If  not,  the  soil  would 
probably  be  benefited  by  a  moderate 
application  of  about  1,000  pounds  of 
lime  per  acre.  Sweet  potatoes  need 
the  same  fertilization  as  for  white 
potatoes.  The  usual  application  is 
from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre 
of  either  a  4-9-7  or  4-10-10  formula. 


Fall  Sown  Beets 

Is  it  practical  to  sow  garden  beets 
in  the  Fall  for  an  early  start  next 
Spring?  How  about  storing  and  trans¬ 
planting  them?  e.  l.  p. 

Beets  cannot  be  sown  in  the  Fall 
to  be  carried  over  Winter  for  an 
early  Spring  crop  of  roots.  However, 
they  can  be  grown  for  their  leaves 
to  be  used  as  an  early  Spring  green 
crop.  Roots  of  this  crop  when  carried 
over  Winter  will  immediately  go  to 
seed  when  transplanted  in  the  Spring. 
In  a  mild  Winter  small  roots  may  live 
over  outdoors,  but  usually  they  winter 
kill,  and  would  have  to  be  stored 
inside. 


Cranberries,  now  a  $10,000,000; 
crop,  were  first  cultivated  in  the  bogs; 
of  Cape  Cod  about  1810.  The  region 
still  grows  more  than  half  the 
world’s  supply  of  cultivated  cran¬ 
berries. 


Guaranteed ...  a  sure 

head  start  on  your  profitable 

FRUIT  HARVEST! 

Stern’s  of  Geneva  guarantees  these  vigorous  selected  fruit  trees  for  one 
lull  year.  Plant  this  Fall  without  risk.  Our  unconditional  guarantee 
means  complete  satisfaction  within  one  year  —  or  your  money  back! 


APPLE  TREES,  2  year,  5  to  7  ft.  (Baldwin,  Cortland, 
Delicious,  Yellow  Delicious,  McIntosh,  Northern 


Spy,  Yellow  Transparent) . $2.00  $115.00 

APPLE  TREES,  2  year,  4  to  6  ft.  (same  varieties) .  1.50  90.00 

PEACH  TREES,  1  year,  5  to  6  ft.  (Elberta,  Golden 
Jubilee,  Hale  Haven) .  2.00  125.00 

PEACH  TREES,  1  year,  4  to  5  ft.  (same  varieties) ....  1.50  90.00 


SWEET  CHERRY  TREES,  1  year,  4  to  6  ft.  (Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Napoleon,  Schmidt’s  Bigarreau,  Windsor) _ 2.50  175.00 

SOUR  CHERRY  TREES,  1  year,  3  to  4  ft.  (Mont¬ 
morency,  English  Morello,  Early  Richmond) . 2.00  130.00 

PEAR  TREES,  2  year,  5  to  7  ft.  (Bartlett,.  Beurre 
Bose,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Seckel) . 2.50  130.00 

PEAR  TREES,  2  year,  4  to  6  ft.  (same  varieties) . 2.00  110.00 

PLUM  TREES,  2  year,  5  to  7  ft.  (Italian  Prune, 

Bradshaw,  Reine  Claude) .  2.50  130.00 

PLUM  TREES,  2  year,  4  to  6  ft.  (same  varieties) ....  2.00  110.00 

VINES,  2  year,  No.  1  (Agawam,  Caco,  Concord, 

Delaware,  Fredonia,  Niagara,  Portland,  Worden) . 60  35.00 


Fifty  or  more  trees  or  plants  are  sold  at  the  rate  per  100. 


! 

plantSTfUfornany  re1Son.  you  are  not  • 
year.  If.  for  quality  products,  a 

delighted  with  the*  be  re£unded  | 

NOT  re,um! 
die  plants,  —  — — — — £ 


Orders  are  accepted  for  immediate 
delivery  —  or  we  will  hold  your 
purchase  for  Spring  delivery  against 
a  25%  down  payment  with  order. 

SEND  CASH  OR  ORDER  C.  O.  ». 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

Wholesale  Dept.  Geneva,  ft  Y. 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 

SALMON,  RED.  PINK 
And  WHITE 

5  For  $1.00 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

fxhibltion  Chrysathemums 
for  $1.90  Cluster  Chry¬ 
santhemums  8  for  $1.90; 
all  different  colors.  Hy¬ 
pericum  Shrub. New  Hardy 
blooms  from  July  through  Sept.  Deep  Orange 
Yellow  Blooms.  Semi-Evergreen  12-15  in. 2  for  $1.00. 

NEW  MARKET  PERENNIAL  GARDENS 

Randolph  Road,  New  Market,  New  Jersey 


HYBRID  LILACS 

Large  beautiful  blossoms  are  colorful  and  fragrant. 

Among  those  offered  are  Charles  Joly-Double  Bed: 
Charles  X-Singie  Dark  lilac:  Ellen  Willmott- 
Double  White;  Lucie  Baltet- Single  Pink; 
President  Gravy-Double  Lilac  blue. 

HEAVY  3  AND  4  YEAR  OLD  PLANTS 
18-24  inches  high  — $1.50  Each;  2-3  feet  high — 
$2.00  Each;  Add  20c  per  plant  if  you  wish 
Parcel  Post  Shipment 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  OWN 
ROOT  LILACS  FOR  FALL  1947 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8.  Yales vllle.  Conn. 


New  High  Speed  Chain  Saw 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  last  6  to  10 
times  longer  without  resharpening.  Double  chain  life! 
Immediate  delivery  on  new  light  weight  2  man  modeL 

Lombard  Governor  Corp. 

ASHLAND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


rnuii  iKtta,  alKAWbtHKJ,  KASrUcHRY 

AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTINGS:  Complete 
Line,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees: 
blueberry,  boyaenberry,  raspberry, 
grape  and  asparagus  plants;  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs,  shade  trees  and  ever¬ 
greens.  Selling  direct  with  80  years 
|experience,  we  guarantee  satisfac- 
7-7  -~ftion.  Send  for  free  catalog, 
ful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R 107,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


SAVE  MONEY 
INCREASE  CROPS 
END  FARM  PESTS 
REDUCE  LABOR 

Write  for  FREE  booklet.  Tells  how  others  from  every 
state  have  profited  using  inexpensive  agricultural  and 
household  chemical  products.  EASY.  Send  today  for 
unusual  catalog  and  complete  information. 

CHAPMAN-GILBERT  CO. 

830  W.  IVY,  SAN  DIEGO  1,  CALIFORNIA 


HAS  AN  OPENING  FOR  A  MAN  TO  SERVE 
IN  A  SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  CAPACITY.  Thorough 
field  training  by  competent  management.  AGE  NO 
BARRIER,  CAR  NECESSARY.  COMPENSATION 
BASED  ON  SALES  PERCENTAGE  WITH  IMME¬ 
DIATE  EARNINGS.  THIS  BUSINESS  BUTI/T 
ON  REPEAT  ORDERS.  BOX  5734, 

CARE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


NUT  TREES:  Chestnuts,  Chinese,  Superior  Select 
seedlings;  Hardy  Grafted  Nut  Trees  of  AU  Kinds. 
Honey  Locust,  Persimmons,  American  and  Chinese 
Blueberries,  Wild  life  shrubs.  List  free.  Farm  with 
crop  troes,  results  are  startling.  Booklet  25  cents. 
Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  65- R,  Downingtown.  P«. 


For  Sale:  SECOND  CUTTING  ALFALFA,  MIXED 
HAY.  STRAW.  HENRY  JARVIS,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRIES:  State- inspected.  Newburgh,  Milton. 
Indian  Summer.  H.  W.  Moore,  Cherry  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Edna  Cunningham,  425  Valley  Drive,  Syracuse,  N.  vl 


STARKINGx 

Apple 

(Trademark) 


U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting 


NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Art  Color  Pages  ...  FREE 


We  stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new  Fruit  , 
Tree  Collections  to  encourage  Prompt  Planting 

--  ^  s\ 


Specials  in  Roses  and  Shrvbs 

EW  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  wait¬ 
ing — now  ready  to  help  National  Health: 
Bred  and  Selected  to 
Introduced  by  the  wizards 
culture,  Burbank  and  Stark, 
cious  fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra 
flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and 
hardiness  so  they  thrive  and  bear  al  most  anywhere  farm  crops  grow. 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System' 
of  grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to  as-\ 
sure  you  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

GLORIOUS  BOOK  OF  CHAMPION  FRUITS  (FREE  while 
they  last)  shows  miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  color  photos. 

‘Experts’Choice”Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  20%  oB — we  stand 
VS  of  cost  to  encourage  prompt  planting  needed  to  overcome 
shortage.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL  COUPON  today 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  BoxBB67.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


SPARE-TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

— Big  money  weekly.  Al.  Hellrung  made  exceptional 
earnings.  $201.80  in  month  spare  time.  Biggest 
chance  in  years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don’t  miss  chance.  MallCoupon  NOW! 


Check 


Name 


RNY  i 
10-4-M  ; 


STARK  8 


Nurseries  &  Orchards  9 
BBtlLouislana.MO.  A 
Please  send  1947| 
Book  of  Champion. 
Fruits. 

Check  here  for  special  10- jj 
proposition.  n 

here  for  special  over  20-9 
tree  proposition. 


St  or  R.F£> . .........J 

PXX . . . I 


Check  here  If  interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash'ln- 
come  Plan  for  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees 


Grader  and  Ter  racer 


The  Ferguson 


You  K«  year  rouuu  --- 
venience  that  saves  both 
time  and  money,  with  a 
Ferguson  Grader  and  Ter- 
racer.  Cost  is  low  and  effi 

ciency  high,  because  the  F< 

aee  eliminates  need  for  t 


tern  Tractor  UnK- 
heels  and  frame 


39  East  Milwaukee 
Detroit  H»  Mich. 


TO  SIMPur  * 
YOUR  FARMIHG 

Plows 

Disc  Harrows 

Corn  Planters 

Weeders 

Rotary  Hoe 

Corn  Pickers 

Corn  Cultivators 

Mowers 

Grain  Drills 

...  and  many  more 


WRITE  FOR 
free  FOLDER 


SYSTEM 


Copyright  IS*? 


builds  terraces 
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In  Tune  With  the  Times 


Lee  Fogle  and  his  son,  Donald,  of 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  have  adopted 
some  new  methods  of  handling  hay. 
Now  they  find  they  have  no  use  for 
the  old  hay  loader  and  have  given  it 
to  one  of  their  neighbors.  The  Fogles 
handle  all  their  hay  with  a  buck  rake 
and  blower.  Their  166-acre  dairy 
farm  has  fields  arranged  so  that  none 
of  them  is  more  than  a  few  minutes 
trip  from  the  barn;  otherwise  a  buck 
rake  would  not  be  efficient.  The  two 
men  can  handle  15  tons  of  hay  in  an 
afternoon.  Hay  is  picked  up  with  the 
,  buck  rake  direct  from  the  swath. 

At  the  barn  it  is  pitched  off  into  the 
;  blower  as  fast  as  two  can  can  work. 
The  blower  does  not  chop  the  hay  but 
piles  it  loosely  in  the  mow.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  handle  hay  that 
is  a  little  on  the  green  side.  Better 
quality  hay  is  thus  obtained.  Since 
most  of  the  Fogle  farm  is  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  hay,  this  quality  factor  is  an 
important  one.  The  buck  rake  is 
mounted  on  the  front  of  a  tractor  and 
is  raised  and  lowered  with  a  hydrau¬ 
lic  lift.  It  is  easy  to  handle  but  they 
have  to  watch  the  size  of  the  load 
since  too  much  hay  will  lift  the  rear 
wheels  of  the  tractor  off  the  ground. 

Andrew  O’Hanlon,  Phillip  O’Han¬ 
lon  and  Robert  Smith  operate  their 
123 -acre  farm  at  Big  Flats,  in 
Chemung  County,  as  a  three-way 
partnership.  Their  theory  is  that  a 
farm  business  operates  more  smoothly 
with  partners  than  with  hired  men. 
Andrew,  the  father,  owns  the  farm 
and  rents  it  by  the  month  for  cash  to 
Phillip  and  Robert.  They,  in  turn, 
draw  a  monthly  wage  and  carry  the 
profits  over  as  working  capital  which 
can  be  divided  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
All  three  men  work  on  the  farm. 

The  farm  business  consists  of  a 
retail  milk  route  from  a  17  cow  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  dairy,  a  flock  of  700 
hens,  five  acres  of  tobacco  and  the 
sale  of  tobacco  plants,  a  roadside 
stand  where  eggs,  milk,  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes  and  peas  are  sold,  and  the 
production  of  other  cash  crops  such 
as  wheat  and  dry  beans.  All  the  land 
is  under  cultivation.  Second  year 
meadows  that  were  originally  seeded 
with  five  pounds  each  of  alfalfa,  red 
clover  and  timothy  and  one  pound 
per  acre  of  Ladino  clover,  furnish 
ample  pasture.  Firm  belivers  in 
generous  applications  of  fertilizer, 
they  use  about  500  pounds  per  acre 
of  5-10-5  on  cash  crops,  50  pounds 
of  superphosphate  per  day  in  the 
stable,  and  lime  when  the  county 
agent’s  soil  test  shows  the  need  of  it. 

Leon  A.  Swing  of  Benton  Center, 
Yates  County,  gets  his  sweet  corn  on 
the  table  of  the  New  York  City  con¬ 
sumer  the  day  after  it  is  picked. 
Three  million  ears,  grown  partly  on 
neighboring  farms,  were  moved  that 
fast  this  season.  The  corn  -is  picked 
in  the  morning,  bagged  and  packed 
in  chopped  ice,  and  loaded  on  trucks. 
The  trucks  reach  New  York  City  in 
time  for  the  store  trade  the  following 
morning.  The  secret  of  packing  corn, 
according  to  Swing,  is  to  get  it  cooled 
down  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
picking,  so  that  its  sugar  content  will 
be  retained  and  the  taste  will  thus 
not  be  flat.  He  uses  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  tons  of  cracked  ice 
to  every  600  bags  of  corn.  The  corn 
is  fertilized  liberally.  He  finds  that 
400  to  450  pounds  of  a  3-12-6,  plowed 
under,  then  followed  by  a  side  dress¬ 
ing  applied  with  the  planter,  works 
very  well.  For  seed  corn,  he  uses 
a  hybrid  variety,  Golden  Cross  92-28. 

The  fourth  generation  is  now  grow¬ 
ing  up  on  the  Allen  Loomis  Farm 
at  Rushville  in  Yates  County.  The 
farm  was  originally  purchased  and 
settled  by  Allen’s  grandfather  in 
1860.  The  Loomises  have  always 
kept  sheep.  More  recently,  however, 
a  flock  of  2,500  hens  has  been  added 
to  the  farm  business.  The  flock  of 
150  ewes  is  kept  primarily  for  the 
production  of  mutton  and  wool  and 
not  for  the  sale  of  breeding  stock. 
To  replace  the  ewes  as  they  are  culled 
and  sent  to  market,  white  faced 
Western  lambs  are  purchased,  which 
are  bred  to  either  registered  South- 
down  or  Suffolk  rams.  Most  ewes 
stay  in  the  flock  until  they  are  at 
least  six  years  old.  The  flock  is  on 
pasture  most  of  the  time.  During  the 
Winter  they  have  the  protection  of  a 
shed  under  the  barn.  While  they  are 
carrying  and  nursing  lambs,  the  ewes 
each  receive  a  little  over  a  pound  of 
grain  per  day.  Lambs  in  the  creep 
feeders  receive  a  mixture  of  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  germ,  which  has 
proven  to  be  a  practical  way  of 
combating  stiff  lamb  disease. 

Attention  has  also  been  given  to 
ways  of  saving  labor  on  the  Loomis 


farm.  The  laying  hens  are  all  kont 
under  one  roof,  a  three-storv 
The  feed  supply  is  elevated  from  ' 
pit  under  the  barn  floor  to  bin* 
the  top  of  the  barn.  From  these  L 
the  grain  and  the  mash  can  be  drawn 
through  chutes  at  convenient  place, 
throughout  the  poultry  pens. 

This  year  Arthur  J.  Teeter  and  son 
of  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County,  New 
York,  celebrated  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Teeter  farm  The 
farm  was  originally  purchased  by  one 
Isaac  Teeter  in  1847  and  at  that  time 
consisted  of  112  acres.  In  the  earlv 
days  there  were  two  log  houses  on 
the  farm.  The  generation  of  Teeters 
who  have  owned  the  farm  since  then 
are  Andrew  and  Arthur.  Now  James 
Teeter,  Arthur’s  son,  is  taking  over 
the  management  of  the  farm.  James 
is  president  of  the  Tompkins  Countv 
Older  Rural  Youth  Organization  ~ 

The  farm  at  present  consists  of  210 
acres  of  which  125  are  under  culti¬ 
vation.  Hay,  corn,  oats  and  wheat 
are  produced.  About  35  Holsteins  are 
kept.  The  herd  has  been  under  test 
for  production  for  some  time  and  is 
being  improved  by  artificial  breeding 
to  proved  sires.  The  house  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  modern  conveniences 
Some  of  the  first  galvanized  pipe  used 
in  this  vicinity  was  laid  to  a  spring 
60  years  ago  and  water  has  flowed 
through  it  to  the  house  continuously 
ever  since.  Modern  conveniences  and 
labor  saving  devices  have  helped  to 
ease  the  burden  on  this  farm.  The 
flail  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
threshing  machine  and  the  combine 
Electricity  furnishes  light  where  the 
boy,  Andrew,  had  to  carry  the 
lantern.  Power  saws  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  woodsman’s  axe.  l.  h.  w. 


Kill  Poison  Ivy 

The  huge  clumps  of  poison  ivy 
Rhus  toxicodendron ,  that  now  infest 
our  roadside  shade  trees,  and  even 
the  trees  in  our  lawns,  are  a  positive 
disgrace  in  most  of  our  towns  and 
villages.  Poison  ivy  is  the  rattlesnake 
of  the  plant  world  and  of  no  value 
whatever  today  since  doctors  50  years 
ago  stopped  prescribing  a  drug  they 
called  “rhus  tox”  for  rheumatism. 
Poison  ivy  is  related  to  two  other 
“rhuses”,  not  so  common  or  serious, 
poison  oak  and  poison  sumac.  In  case 
you  don’t  know  it,  poison  ivy  is  ,a 
three-leaved  plant  that  climbs  trees 
and  stone  walls,  and  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  what  is  known  as  wood¬ 
bine  or  Virginia  Creeper  except  that 
the  latter  has  five  leaves  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  forest 
vines. 

Recently  our  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  certain  chemical 
manufacturers  have  devised  several 
ways  of  fighting  this  pest.  The  new 
weed  killer,  2,4-D,  is  fairly  good.  The 
ester  form  appears  to  be  somewhat 
more  effective  than  the  sodium  salt 
form.  These  materials  are  sold  in 
garden  supply  houses  under  vari¬ 
ous  trade  names  but  the  active  in¬ 
gredient  should  be  2,4-D  in  all  cases. 
Ammonium  sulfamate  is  another 
effective  killing  material.  We  tried 
several  of  these  preparations  and 
they  surely  did  the  trick.  Some  of  the 
circulars  advise  only  using  when  the 
humidity  is  high,  others  when  it  is 
dry  and  sunny.  But  if  you  will  just 
walk  into  your  garden  supply  store 
and  say,  “Have  you  anything  that 
will  kill  poison  ivy?”,  the  rest  of  the 
job  is  up.  to  the  clerk.  Just  be  sure  to 
x'ead  the  label  or  booklet  carefully 
and  see  that  it  contains  either  2,4-D 
or  ammonium  sulfamate;  and  further, 
that  it  is  put  out  by  a  reliable  firm. 

What  we  should  like  to  see  done 
would  be  to  launch  a  “poison  ivy 
week”  everywhere.  Everyone  should 
regard  this  pest  as  a  disgrace  to  his 
community.  We  don’t  happen  to  be 
especially  allergic  to  poison  ivy, 
which  means  that  we  don’t  “poison” 
easily,  but  only  recently  we  saw.  a 
little  girl  who  was  so  peppered  with 
it  that  her  eyes  were  closed. 

We  don’t  claim  for  one  minute 
that  you  can  wipe  out  the  poison  ivy 
that  grows  everywhere  in  woods  and 
brush  lots.  That  would  be  a  task  equal 
to  the  one  that  confronted  Hercules 
when  his  job  was  to  clean  out  the 
stables.  But  right  now,  as  you  read 
this,  see  if  you  haven’t  some 
Rhus  toxicodendron  growing  right  on 
your  own  place.  If  you  have,  get 
busy  on  it.  A  word  in  passing,  if  y°u 
burn  any  that  you  may  have  collected, 
keep  out  of  the  smoke;  even  that 

Eoisons  some  folks.  Every  drug  store 
as  what  are  called  poison  ivy  reme¬ 
dies,  but  we  have  never  found  any¬ 
thing  better  than  just  plain  yellow 
laundry  soap.  C.  h.  M, 
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What  the  Internatfoi^dl  Harvester  symbol  means: 

/  /  \ 

ft  \  \ 


TRUCKS— The  complete  line  of  International  Trucks  offers  the  farm 
operator  a  wide  choice  of  models  and  sizes  to  fit  his  ekact  needs.  For 
m°re  then  40  years  farmers  hove  relied  on  Internationals. 


Jarm  equipment  —  Farmall  farming  will  mechanize  any  farm. 

ere  are  5  sizes  of  Farmall  Tractors,  with  specially-designed  equips 
ment  for  all  jobs.  Illustrated:  Farmall  M  and  No.  30  Power  Loader,, 


Products  to  save  labor,  increase  pro* 
dyfction  and  provide  better  living.  ' 

A  business  begun  116  years  ago 
with  an  important  service  to  man¬ 
kind —the  invention  of  the  reaper 
by  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick. 

A  company  dedicated,  since  its  be¬ 
ginning,  to  the  progress  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  a  better  way  of  life  for  the 
men,  women  and  children  who  live 
and  work  on  the  six  million  farms 
of  this  nation. 

Twenty-one  plants  to  manufacture 
International  Harvester  farm  trac¬ 
tors,  farm  machines,  motor  trucks, 
crawler  tractors,  industrial  tractors, 
gasoline  engines,  diesel  engines,  and 
home  and  farm  refrigeration. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  branches 
and  company-owned  outlets,  and 
more  than  9,000  dealers,  to  distribute 
International  Harvester  products  and 
to  supply  after-sale  service. 

Excellence  of  product  now,  with 
greater  excellence  always  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  future;. 

International  Harvester  Company 

1 80  N.  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Tune  in  James  Melton  on n. Harvest  oj  Stars' ' 
every  Sunday !  NBC  Network. 


CRAWLER  TRACTORS —  Many*  large-scale  farm  operators  prefer 
International  Crawler  Tractor*  f'qr  specialized  farming.  They  know 
they  can  depend  on  them  for  reliable  low-cost  power. 


REFRIGERATION— Beautifully  designed,  efficient . , .  new  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Refrigeration  brings  new  leisure  and  convenience 
particularly  to  the  rural  homemakers  of  America. 


\Z  Hither 


12  inches 


Fertilized  and 


Unfertilized  pasture 
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The  Ceaseless  War 


A  fire  chief  in  a  small  rural 
community  made  this  statement  re¬ 
cently:  “If  more  farmers  were  aware 
of  the  fire  hazards  on  their  farms, 
the  rural  fire  menace  could  be 
licked.”  The  chief  could  have  gone 
even  further,  because  investigations 
by  the  Fire  Protection  Institute  have 
revealed  the  appalling  fact  that  90 
per  cent  of  all  fires  should  not  have 
happened.  Unfortunately,  careless¬ 
ness  and  neglect  are  the  chief  culprits 
responsible  for  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  fires  in  this  nation.  It  must  be 
a  ceaseless  war. 

If  a  man  sits  back  with  the  atti¬ 
tude,  “it’s  the  other  guy’s  fight,”  his 
dairy  may  very  possibly  be  one  of 
the  138,000  which  will  be  damaged 
by  flames  this  year.  More  than  $90,- 
000,000  of  farm  property  is  burned 
up  annually.  That’s  a  lot  of  money  to 
pay  for  charred  barns,  gutted  homes, 
and  dead  livestock. 

What  can  be  done  to  keep  this 
risk  down  to  a  minimum?  Frequent, 
competent  inspection  of  all  electrical 
wiring  is  imperative  for  the  safe 
operation  of  any  farm.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  a  qualified  electrician 
give  the  barn  and  other  buildings 
“the  once  over.”  It  is  almost  a  grade 
school  maxim  that  pennies  should 
never  be  used  as  fuses.  By  putting 
a  coin  in  the  fuse  box,  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  fuse  as  a  circuit- 
breaker  is  sidestepped.  An  overloaded 
line  generates  heat,  and  where  there 
is  heat,  fire  is  in  the  offing. 

The  value  of  lightning  arresters 
cannot  be  overestimated,  although 
the  rods  can  be  a  definite  hazard  if 
they  are  not  installed  properly.  The 
connections  must  be  tight  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep  in  the  ground  so  as  to 
be  in  contact  with  moist  earth.  The 
entire  lightning  rod  system  should 
be  inspected  at  least  once  a  year  by 
a  qualified  inspector. 

Careless  storage  of  hay  and  grain 
is  responsible  for  a  great  number  of 
dairy  farm  fires.  A  barn  must  be 
adequately  ventilated  in  order  to  dis¬ 
perse  any  of  the  combustible  gases 
that  hay  generates.  Moist  hay  is  also 
easily  ignited  by  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion,  so  before  storing  it,  it  should 
be  given  a  good  chance  to  dry  out. 

•  Power-driven  equipment  such  as 
milking  machines  must  be  kept  in 
good  running  order  at  all  times.  The 
motors  which  drive  these  units  are 
usually  subjected  to  long  gruelling 
hours.  A  few  drops  of  oil  will  do 
much  to  prevent  overheating. 

Every  farm  should  have  several 
approved  fire  extinguishers  con¬ 
veniently  located  in  the  barns, 
kitchen  and  storage  buildings.  These 
fire-fighting  tools  are  responsible  for 
nipping  in  the  bud  60  per  cent  of  all 
fires  that  start.  The  local  fire  de¬ 
partment  will  be  glad  to  recommend 
which  particular  types  are  designed 
for  squelching  electrical,  gasoline  and 
hay  fires.  B.  f. 


object  designated.  In  a  cavern  called 
“The  Devil’s  Bedroom”  or  “Ice  Cave” 
snow  and  ice  remain  throughout  the 
entire  Summer. 

It  might  seem  to  the  beholder  that 
during  some  awful  cataclysm  of 
Nature  these  rocks  were  upflung  and 
tossed  together  in  fantastic  shapes 
and  masses,  shelving  and  tilted. 
Then,  this  process  of  upheaval 
suddenly  becoming  arrested,  they 
were  left  forever  fixed  in  eloquent 
immobility.  Undoubtedly,  though,  the 
caverns,  subterranean  passages,  and 
general  contour  are  the  result  of 
various  forces  of  Nature  working 
throughout  the  Ages.  c.  m.  b. 

New  York 


Cellar  Construction 


I  wish  to  add  a  cellar  to  half  of 
my  house.  At  present  I  have  two 
small  rooms  which  are  too  small 
under  the  kitchen  and  dining  rooms 
and  I  hope  to  add  a  cellar  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  house.  The  foundation 
is  of  concrete  block  construction,  four 
feet  deep,  and  I  would  like  to  add 
an  additional  three  and  one-half  feet 


under  this  without  tearing  down  the 
present  foundation.  Is  it  possible  to 
do  this  in  small  sections?  a.  n. 

It  would  be  a  risk  to  excavate  be¬ 
neath  or  close  to  the  present  footing 
if  it  is  resting  on  gravel  or  light  soil. 
If,  however,  it  is  on  heavy  clay  soil, 
it  should  be  possible  to  excavate  a 
few  feet  at  a  time  provided  that  you 
first  raise  the  house  slightly  so  as 
to  take  all  the  weight  off  the  foun¬ 
dation.  Furthermore,  you  should  not 
excavate  under  more  than  four  con¬ 
crete  blocks  at  a  time.  If  the  present 
footing  is  on  good  stable  earth,  it 
might  be  possible  to  have  sufficient 
cellar  space  if  you  excavate  up  to 
the  present  wall  but  not  under  it,  and 
then  pour  a  reinforced  concrete  wall 
just  inside  the  present  foundation. 

W.  M.  F. 


NORWAY 


SPRUCE 


Why  don’t  Granges  post  their 
meeting  dates  on  the  front  of  Grange 
halls?  Often  a  visitor  wants  to  meet 
the  grangers  in  a  town  but  he  has 
no  idea  of  meeting  night.  A  notice, 
properly  posted,  would  help.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  there  are  others  who  would 
also  like  to  come. 


K  FOB  $2  POSTPAID 

Now,  an  aiwazlne  bargain  j„  beautiful  iwino  u 
way  Spruce  Trees!  10  for  only  Si  N°r- 

postpaid!  All  4-yrs.  old,  once  transplanter!  fS»  52 
10"  tall.  Hardy,  fast  growers. FoliaY. 
green  shades.  Perfect  for  decorating  BJr  h^ul'.,ul 
lot  lines.  Another  bargain:  —  40  Evernr."!.  k,ni1 

prepaid:  all  4-yr.  transplanted,  r'  to  i0SflS, 
Ten  each  American  Arborvltae,  Red  p  „„  t2n- 
Spruce,  White  Spruee,  all  40  for  V  rw»,.Re2 
Miss.  Blver  add  25e).  Prompt  shipment  i!  “r ", 
planting.  Free  illustrated  price  list  of  , I? 
Evergreen.  Trees.  ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  r« 


BULLDOZER-SNOW  PLOW:  Combination  unit, 
able  for  Farroall  II-M-A-B-F20;  Case  ivaJ>- 
5120  f.o.b.  factory.  Five  angle  positions  for  trra(iic*0ri!: 
plowing.  Hamilton  Equipment,  Inc.,  E phrataf Penna'1 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley. . .  edrif] 

Farm  Machinery,  ' ' '  ^,uo 

A.  A.  Stone .  o 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, . 

Mack  Jones .  325 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York  1.  N  y! 


FERTILIZE  PASTURES  ThU 


The  Panama  Rocks  of 


Chautauqua  County 

Tucked  away  among  the  beautiful 
hills  of  southern  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  there  is  a  scene  of  majectic 
grandeur.  This  great  natural  wonder 
known  as  Panama  Rocks  comprises 
an  area  of  about  20  acres  which  are 
included  in  a  farm  of  some  110  acres. 
This  was  originally  a  parcel  of  the 
Holland  Land  Company  and  has 
changed  ownership  but  three  times. 
These  rocks  of  piled  up,  jumbled 
magnificence  are  said  to  have  had 
their  origin  millions  of  years  ago  dur¬ 
ing  the  Devonian  Age,  when  an  ocean 
of  salt  water  covered  this  region.  The 
deposit  of  which  they  are  composed 
is  known  as  breccia  rock  or  pudding 
stone. 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  name 
Panama  was  given  them  by  an  old 
traveller  who  found  his  way  here  via 
the  stage  coach  route  extending  from 
Barcelona  on  Lake  Erie  southward 
into  Pennsylvania.  Seeing  in  them, 
he  perhaps  thought,  a  resemblance  to 
the  famous  rock  formations  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  he  gave  them 
that  name. 

The  crevices,  caverns  and  pass¬ 
ageways  among  these  huge  rocks 
offered  hideouts  for  robbers  and 
counterfeiters  of  long  ago.  From  “The 
Counterfeiters’  Den”  a  hidden  passage 
led  to  the  old  house,  once  an  inn; 
herein  the  lawless  men  listened  to 
the  voices  of  revenue  officers  in  the 
room  above. 

One  sign  before  a  mammoth  rock 
reads  “The  Mayflower.”  It  requires 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  notice 
the  marked  similarity  to  the  prow  of 
a  ship.  Up  precipitous  rock  mountains 
crawl  and  twist  the  roots  and  trunks 
of  great  trees  seeking  the  sunlight 
above.  One  such  is  pointed  to  as 
“The  Python”;  other  signs  indicate 


PASTURE  DMlPiOWEMEMT  PAYS!  HaH 

ol  the  pasture,  shown  at  left,  was  fertilized 
With  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate, 
disked  cmci  re-seeded  in  the  Spring.  This 

Sicture,  taken  S  months  later,  shows 
ourishing  growth  with  full  stand  of 
grasses  and  clovers  on  renovated  section 
(right),  compared  with  sparse  growth  on 
unfertilized  area  (left).  Below,  left,  close- 
up  of  unfertilized  area;  right,  close-up 
of  renovated  area  showing  a  luxuriant, 
10-inch  growth  of  grass  and  legumes. 


- — —  pasture 


GOOD  pastures  are  the  basis  of  profitable  milk  and  beef 
production.  That  holds  true  under  any  and  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Think  what  it  means  to  convert  worn-out  pasture 
land,  much  of  it  little  better  than  ‘exercise  lots,’  into  first- 
class  pasture  that  will  carry  better  than  a  cow  per  acre  six 
months  of  the  year.  That  is  the  opportunity  pasture  im¬ 
provement  holds  for  the  farmer,  so  it  is  no  wonder  every¬ 
body  is  talking  about  improving  pastures  these  days.  The 
time  to  DO  something  about  it  is  now. 


Start  Rebuilding  Pastures  ROW 


This  Fall,  start  rebuilding  your  worn-out,  unproductive 
pastures.  The  method  is  simple  •—  the  returns  are  big.  Pas¬ 
ture  rebuilding  or  renovation  requires  seed-bed  preparation. 
First,  apply  lime  as  needed.  Next,  broadcast  18%  NORMAL 
Superphosphate  with  manure  if  available,  or  AGRICO 
PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH.  Then  tear  up  the  old  sod  with  a 
cutaway  disk,  to  get  a  first-class  seed-bed  and  give  the 
grass-legume  mixture  seeded  next  Spring  a  chance  to  make 
a  good  catch.  Disk  during  the  Fall,  Winter  or  early  Spring, 


whenever  moisture  and  frost  conditions  permit. 

Next  Spring,  after  danger  of  freezing  is  past,  broadcast  a 
high-yielding  grass-legume  seed  mixture  and  then  roll,  to 
firm  the  seed  into  the  seed  bed.  Pasture  renovation  as  shown 
in  pictures  above,  converts  those  worn-out,  weedy  sods  into 
first-class  pastures  which  produce,  in  terms  of  milk  or  meat, 
acr e  returns  as  high  as  many  cultivated  crops. 


How  to  Keep  Good  Pastures  Good 


If  you  have  a  good  pasture,  keep  it  good  —  topdress  this 
Fall  to  increase  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  feed,  keep  the 
legumes  and  better  grasses  coming,  and  help  protect  your¬ 
self  against  that  mid- Summer  drop  off  in  production. 
Apply  lime  as  needed  to  correct  acidity  for  legumes  .  •  • 
then  topdress  with  500  to  800  lbs.  per  acre  of  18%  NORMAL 
Superphosphate.  If  stable  manure  is  available,  apply  the 
Superphosphate  with  a  light  dressing  of  manure.  On  light 
soils,  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH  may  be  needed. 
Plenty  of  phosphorus  encourages  vigorous  growth  of  legumes 
which  in  turn  provide  nitrogen  for  the  grasses. 


‘The  Ship  of  State”.  “Cannon  Ball”, 
“Castle  Rock”  and  “The  Crow’s 


Foot”,  each  name  appropriate  for  the 


Keep  our  Soil  Service  in  mind  — let  us 
analyze  your  soils  and  give  you  prac¬ 
tical,  economical  recommendations. 
See  your  nearby  A.A.C.  Dealer  for 
Agrico  Fertilizers  and  18%  NORMAL 
Superphosphate. 


AGRICO®  Fertilizers  and  18%  NORMAL© 
Superphosphate'  are  made  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  Co. 


BALTIMORE.  MO.  *  BUFFALO,  W.  Y.  •  CARTERET,  N.  I. 
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We've  Come  a  Long  Way 
from  the  Longhorns 


Jjonghorns  by  the  millions  ranging  the  west¬ 
ern  grasslands  from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  Montana 
. .  .  building  empires  .  .  .  making  history  and 
legend  on  the  great  cattle  trails!  That  was  sixty 
and  more  years  ago.  Then  the  railroads  came, 
much  of  the  range  was  fenced  and  the  fate  of 
the  longhorn  was  sealed.  Shorthorn,  Angus  and 
Hereford  bulls  came  in  from  the  east.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  the  longhorns  were  bred  out  of  existence, 
until  today  only  a  few  isolated  “museum” 
herds  are  left. 

This  is  one  story  of  continuing  livestock 
progress,  of  better  animals  developed  to  meet 
changing  conditions  and  needs.  Who  knows  but 
that  in  another  fifty  years  today’s  “best”  may 
look  as  old  fashioned  as  longhorns  do  now. 

With  hogs,  one  amazing  change  is  in  the  in¬ 
creased  speed  and  efficiency  of  producing  pork. 
Three  years  once  was  needed  to  raise  a  hog  to 
market  weight.  Today,  pigs  often  weigh  200  to 
250  pounds  at  six  months  or  less.  Straight  line 
and  cross-bred  breeding  experiments  seek  even 
more  efficient  hogs  to  make  weight  in  the  same 
short  time,  but  produce  more  meat. 

In  lambs,  development  is  directed  toward 
“dual-purpose”  breeds.  Certain  breeds  have 
been  best  for  wool  but  not  best  for  meat.  Others 
iroduced  the  meat  but  were  lacking  in  wool. 
Researchers  have  made  progress  on  breeds  of 
ambs  to  produce  both  meat  and  good  wool 
economically. 

A  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  any  ani¬ 
mals  or  any  herd  is  to  use  proven  sires  on  dams  of 
known  productive  ability.  The  eye  alone  is  not 
enough.  To  know  production  records  and  ancestry 
is  vital.  Bull  grading  programs  offer  greater 
certainty  in  choosing  a  sire.  Weighing  young 
animals  at  weaning  time  and  marking  them  is 
important,  especially  in  the  selection  of  gilts.  A 
“touch  system”  of  sheep  grading  is  proving 
helpful  in  culling  large  bands  in  little  time. 

On  any  matter  pertaining  to  livestock  breeds 
or  breeding,  Swift  &  Company  has  no  favorites. 
We  serve  the  interests  of  producers  of  all  breeds, 
ln  parts  of  the  country.  We  urge  you  to 
watch  carefully  your  farm  publications,  and  the 


Track  Down  the  Facts 

These  are  the  tracks  of  the  coy¬ 
ote.  They  look  like  dog  tracks, 
but  there  are  differences  which 
the  expert  tracker  can  see. 

In  the  livestock  business,  too, 
sometimes  things  are  not  as  they 
eem  to  be.  For  example,  some  people  say  we  waste 
pain  by  feeding  it  to  animals.  Instead,  they 
lunk  we  should  eat  the  grain  ourselves.  They  do 
«ot  realize  that  the  millions  of  head  of  cattle  and 
ambs  that  are  marketed  every  year  are  little  more 
offk grass  turned  into  meat.  It  is  true  that  many 
1  jaes®  animals  are  fed  a  certain  amount  of  grain 
na  other  concentrates  to  turn  them  into  finished 
S  animals.  However,  if  it  were  not  for  cattle 
ad  lambs,  779,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  United 
^tates  would  produce  little,  if  any,  food  for  humans. 
lanrfUf  ^  an°ther  way,  about  51%  of  the  total 
Cflrf  °/,our  nation  consists  of  grazing  land  which 
anot  be  used  for  producing  other  feeds  and  food. 


Walking 


Running 


bulletins  of  your  state  agricultural  station,  and 
the  accomplishments  of  successful  breeders  for 
latest  news  about  the  kinds  of  livestock  which 
you  raise. 


tyiiaiJ/ia  ^Reci/ie  foi 

UPSIDE  DOWN  CHILI  PIE 

(Yield*  6  serving*) 

1  pound  ground  beef  Va  teaspoon  chili  powder 

Vi  cup  chopped  onion  Vi  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  shortening  I  teaspoon  Worcestershire 

1  cup  cooked  kidney  Sauce 

beans  1  cup  cooked  tomatoes 

Saut<  meat  an<)  onion  in  melted  shortening.  Add  beans,  season¬ 
ings,  and  tomatoes.  Cover.  Simmer  gently  about  15  minutes. 
Pour  into  a  greased  9-inch  pie  plate.  Top  with  com  bread  batter. 
Bake  fn  a  hot  oven  (425  degrees  F.)  for  20  minutes. 

Corn  bread 

Vi  cup  sifted  flour  1  tablespoon  sugar 

Va  cup  yellow  corn  meal  1  beaten  egg 

2  teaspoons  baking  Vi  cup  milk 

powder  2  tablespoons  melted 

1  teaspoon  salt  shortening 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Combine  egg  and  milk.  Add  to 
flour  mixture,  stirring  until  well  mixed.  Stir  In  shortening.  Pour 
over  chili  in  pie  plate. 


Packers  do  not  make 
Mm  livestock  prices 

In  their  day,  the  hardy,  self- 
B  sufficient  longhorns  were  the 
best  breed  for  the  open,  un¬ 
fenced  ranges.  In  a  land  with¬ 
out  transportation  they  actually  took  them¬ 
selves  to  market.  But  the  tough  longhorns 
couldn’t  match  newer  breeds  in  beef  production. 

Calves  from  Hereford,  Shorthorn  and  Angus 
bulls  and  from  thrifty  longhorn  dams  grew 
faster.  They  produced  more  and  better  meat 
from  less  feed.  Blockier  and  of  heavier  frame, 
they  yielded  more  of  the  more  popular  meat 
cuts.  They  were  better  money  makers  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  ranchers.  Such  results  encouraged  selec¬ 
tion  of  better  foundation  stock. 

Each  improvement  in  meat  production  has 
been  met  by  increased  demand  for  popular 
cuts  on  America’s  dinner  tables.  Livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  and  meat  packers  have  worked  hand-in- 
hand  to  encourage  greater  demand  for  meat. 
But  Swift  &  Company  plays  no  favorites  among 
breeds  of  beef  producing  animals.  We  do  not 
make  markets  ...  we  find  them.  In  our  buying 
of  livestock  we  transmit  to  producers  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  kinds  of  meat  that  are  preferred  in 
various  sections  of  the  country. 

The  price  producers  receive  for  their  live¬ 
stock  is  governed  by  what  Cm  c*  i 

the  packer  can  get  for  the  '  •  J  *  * 1 

meat  and  by-products.  Agricultural  Research  Department 


New  England  Improves 
Both  Pasture  and  Livestock 

by  F.  C.  Daugherty 
University  of  Connecticut 

Grain  and  labor  are  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  items  of  livestock  production  in  F.c. Dougherty 
New  England.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  cost 
of  production  can  be  reduced  by  providing  better 
pasture  and  more  of  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  think 
of  next  spring’s  pastures.  The  first  step  toward  im¬ 
proved  pasture  on  most  farms  is  the  application  of 
one  to  three  tons  of  lime  per  acre,  plus  150  to  400 
pounds  of  super-phosphate.  In  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  this  treatment  promotes  the  growth  of  leg¬ 
umes,  such  as  white  Dutch  clover,  which  in  turn 
feed  nitrogen  back  into  the  soil. 

Once  pastures  have  been  improved,  your 
grazing  livestock  require  less  grain  and,  of 
course,  they  harvest  this  part  of  their  feed 
themselves.  Frequently  the  grazing  capacity 
of  treated  pastures  is  doubled  and  the  graz¬ 
ing  season  is  extended.  For  seeded  pastures, 
Ladino  clover  is  fast  becoming  a  stand-by 
and  holds  untold  value  for  New  England 
livestock,  for  both  milk  and  meat  production. 
Better  New  England  pastures  have  re¬ 
sulted  not  only  in  greatly  increased  numbers 
of  beef  cattle  in  the  area,  but  in  an  ever- 
increasing  appreciation  of  better  breeding  and 
quality.  There  are  now  more  herds  of  pure¬ 
bred  beef  cattle  in  New  England  than  ever 
before.  Good  pasture  and  good  cattle  form  a 
team  which  give  New  England  a  recognized 
place  as  a  beef-producing  area. 


50  a 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


Hey,  you!  What  makes  you  think 
soft  com  is  soft? 


Soda  Bill  Sez:  .  •  .  the  man  who  gets 
what  he  wants  is  successful.  The  man 
who  wants  what  he  gets  is  happy. 


*5>>  1 «»  * 

©  *> 

*  K* 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  — AND  YOURS 

Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years— and  years  to  your  life 
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To  get  that  last  ounce  of  power  from  your  tractor, 
there  are  few  better  "whips”  than  spark  plugs 
which  stay  clean  longer,  keep  their  gap  adjustment 
longer,  and  fire  steadily  even  on  long,  heavy  pulls. 
It  is  very  easy  to  have  such  plugs.  Just  follow  the 
simple  AC  method  of  preserving  tractor  power: 

Consult  your  implement  dealer’s  AC  Heat  Range 
Chart  to  find  the  type  of  AC  plugs  designed  for  your 
engine  and  the  kind  of  fuel  you  use. 

©  Have  your  tractor  plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted, 
by  the  AC  Method,  as  often  as  necessary. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  this  tried  and  proved  AC 
service.  The  correct  type  of  AC  plugs,  regu¬ 
larly  cleaned  and  adjusted,  retard  soot  and 
oxide  coating,  assure  long  plug  life,  and 
maintain  engine  power.  Thus  you  get 
full  power  from  the  fuel  and  save  as 
much  as  1  gallon  in  10.  (If  you  keep 
an  extra  set  of  clean  AC’s  on  hand, 
you  won’t  tie  up  your  tractor  while 
the  other  set  is  being  cleaned.) 


AC  SPAKK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


fcDTrl  UllllibPflPER 
LrKttj  CflTRIiOG  -i 

PAPER  2  ROOMS  AT  COST  OP  1  I 

Send  for  FREE  1947—8  catolog  of  big  } 
samples.  Beautify  your  home  a  t  very  I 
small  cost.  Our  Prices  unbelievably  low.  J 
Samples  so  large  you  get  o  good  idea  | 
of  how  your  rooms  will  lot>k  when  ♦ 
finished.  ! 

Patterns  end  ecloti  suitable  for  every  j 
room  Beautiful  designs  —  exclusive  —  J 
fashionable.  Write  today  to  Dept  R  .  2 

MILLS  WALLPAPER  OUTLET  J 

BOX  464,  CAMDEN,  N.  J.  — d 


NEWEST  OTTAWA  LOG  SAW 


Setf-Propelled 
Moves  Anywhere 
On  Own  Power 

World's  fastest  Log  Saw. 

Powerful  6  H-P  air-cooled  motor 
for  sawing  down  trees,  buzzing  hmoB,  post  noie  au 
ging  and  pulley  for  belt  jobs.  Big  demand  for  wool, 
pulp,  posts..  Make  big  money  sawing  wood  this  easy  way. 
Low  faetory-to-user  prices.  Nothing  like  it.  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFC- CO., 7-777  Pine  St,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Cedar  Picket  Fences 


Strong,  sole,  durable  pro¬ 
tection  lor  home,  farm  and 
estate.  2,  3  &  4  rail  styles. 

Made  of  selected  Chestnut 
Timber.  Also  Gales,  Close 
Type  &  Woven  Picket  Fences  ‘ 

&  all  types  Steel  Fencing. 

ARNOLD  -DAIM  CORP. 

BOX  18  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  INVENTORS  RECORD TFREE 

Write  today  for  Information  on  Patent  Protection 
and  ‘‘Record  of  Invention”  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
&  Beavers.  591  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  I.  D.  C. 


POSTING  SIGNS— Cardboard:  50-$4.00;  100-$7.00. 
Linen:  25-  $8.00.  Imprint  Name  $2.00  per  100  or  less. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

You  will  receive  highest  market  price.  Price  quoted 
if  you  wish..  Ship  at  once.  RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG. 
BELT.  BUTLER  CO. 

io4  west  em  st.  hew  yckk  i.  n.  v. 


POWER  CHAIN  SAWS  DISST0N  $575. 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


/'ll  A  INC  Tractor,  Truck,  Road  Grader,  Bus.  Write 
VnAlIliJ  for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 


October  4,  1947 


j  At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 


With  weather  conditions  ideal 
throughout  the  entire  week  of  Sept. 
14-20  for  the  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  at¬ 
tendance  reached  a  new  high  record 
of  approximately  half  a  million.  One 
of  the  best  educational  exhibits  ever 
shown  was  to  be  seen  in  the  various 
State  buildings,  where  each  New 
England  State  features  its  outstand¬ 
ing  products.  The  Maine  exhibit  was 
especially  noteworthy,  with  potatoes, 
of  course,  featured,  but  the  miniature 
140-foot  long  scenic  display  of  virgin 
forest  in  the  famed  Moosehead  Lake 
region  held  the  constant  attention  of 
visitors.  Adjoining  this  replica  was 
a  rushing  waterfall  which  plunged 
into  a  pool,  where  huge  landlocked 
salmon  and  rainbow  and  brown  trout 
swam  as  though  they  were  in  their 
native  streams. 

Forty-eight  exhibitors  paraded  a 
total  of  173  Holsteins  before  Paul 
Misner,  Langhorne,  Pa.  He  did  his 
usual  excellent  job  of  placing  the 
ribbons.  In  the  bull  classes,  Amcana 
Farms,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  won  first 
with  their  calf.  The  junior  yearling 
class  was  won  by  the  entry  of  Os- 
borndale  Farms,  Derby,  Conn.,  and 
their  two-year-old  bull  also  topped 
his  class.  The  entry  of  Amcana 
Farms,  Baker  Farm  Dunwood  Pride, 
won  in  the  senior  yearling  class,  and 
also  the  junior  championship.  In  the 
aged  bull  class  Strathaven  Supreme 
Comrade,  the  entry  of  Smithland, 
Canastota,  N.  Y.,  topped  the  group 
and  also  won  the  coveted  senior  and 
grand  championship  ribbons.  In  the 
female  classes  competition  was  very 
keen.  The  Amcana  Farms  entries  won 
first  in  the  best  udder  class,  also 
heifer  calf  and  produce  of  dam, 
which  placed  them  first  for  the 
Holstein  exhibitor  winning  the  most 
prize  money.  Osborndale  Farms  won 
first  in  the  following  classes,  junior 
1  yearling,  two-year-old  heifer,  and 
I  get-of-sire.  Harden  Farms,  Camden, 
j  N.  Y.,  won  the  junior  female  purple 
!  with  their  senior  yearling,  Harden 
:  Farms  King  Queen;  in  addition  their 
cow,  three-under  five,  Hickoryville 
t  Moore  Canary,  took  top  senior  honors 
and  the  grand  championship  purple; 
they  also  won  the  dairy  herd  class. 
The  junior  get-of-sire  was  won  by 
the  entry  of  Holser’s  Valley  Farm, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Guernseys  presented  a  high 
order  of  merit  with  23  breeders  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  total  of  137  animals.  They 
were  judged  by  Michael  Seath,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.  McDonald  Farms, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  practically  swept 
the  field  with  their  many  impressive 
entries.  The  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  bull  was  McDonald  Farms  Pre¬ 
diction.  His  sire,  Foremost  Prediction 
has  made  an  enduring  name  for  him¬ 
self,  as  senior  herd  sire  at  McDonald 
Farms,  with  his  great  transmitting 
ability  for  type  and  production  as 
well  as  his  own  outstanding  individu¬ 
ality.  Congratulations  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  and  K.  C.  Sly!  In  the  bull 
calf  class,  the  entry  of  Wethersfield 
Farm,  Danvers,  Mass.,  won  first. 
Howland  Farm,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  won 
j  first  on  their  entry  in  the  junior 
I  yearling  class;  the  other  tops  went 
to  McDonald  Farms. 

I  In  the  Ayrshire  classes  17  ex¬ 
hibitors  presented  98  uniform  ani¬ 
mals  of  a  high  order  before  Cuthbert 


Nairn,  Douglassville,  Pa.  The  iunim- 
bulls  were  topped  by  the  entrv  $ 
Maiden  Hill  Farm,  Cherry  Bank 
Royal  Master  Fan,  he  winning  the 
junior  purple.  Strathglass  Farm  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  won  the  senior  and 
grand  championship  honors  on  their 
mature  bull,  Strathglass  Predomi 
nant.  The  female  classes  were  domin' 
ated  by  the  entries  of  R.  R.  Ness  & 
Sons,  Howick,  Quebec,  Canada- 
their  heifer  calf,  Burnside  Future 
Blossom,  winning  her  class  and  the 
junior  purple.  The  senior  and  grand 
championship  went  to  a  Ness  cow 
Carnell  Tulip  12th.  Vernon  Blackadar’ 
Ward  Hill,  Mass.,  won  on  his  entry  in 
the  junior  heifer  class. 


The  Jersey  classes  were  judged  bv 
George  T.  Taylor,  Highland  Park 
N.  J.  Fourteen  breeders  presented  90 
Jerseys  in  close  competition.  The 
bull  calf  class  was  won  by  the  entrv 
of  E.  W.  Files,  M.  D.,  Gorham,  Me 
Twin  Elms  Farms,  Abington,  Mass' 
won  the  junior  yearling  bull  class! 
Junior  champion  bull  was  won  by 
Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  with 
Design  Happy  Farmer,  a  senior  year¬ 
ling.  Pioneer  also  won  the  senior  and 
grand  championship  honors  in  the 
bull  classes  with  their  aged  entry, 
Golden  Fern  Jester.  In  the  Jersey 
female  classes,  Middlebrook  Farms, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  won  both  purples; 
the  junior  going  to  their  Basil’s  Per¬ 
fection,  and  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  honors  to  their  mature  cow, 
Royal  Mail  Design. 

The  placings  on  Brown  Swiss  were 
made  by  Harold  C.  Magnussen,  Rex- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  for  a  total  of  94  head, 
shown  by  19  breeders.  The  bull  calf 
shown  by  Judd’s  Bridge  Farms,  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  was  an  unusually 
pleasing  youngster,  he  going  on  to 
win  the  junior  championship.  The 
senior  yearling  bull  class  was  won  by 
an  entry  of  Paul  W.  Hobbs,  North 
Hampton,  N.  H.  The  rest  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  bull  classes  were  won 
by  entries  of  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.;  their  Lee’s  Hill  Whirla- 
way,  a  mature  bull,  winning  senior 
and  grand  championship  honors.  In 
the  female  classes,  Ethan  Allen  Farm, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  won  on  its  entry  in 
the  senior  heifer  class.  High  Meadow 
Farm,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  was  first 
with  a  pleasing  heifer,  two-and-under 
three.  All  other  female  classes  were 
won  by  the  entries  of  Lee’s  Hill  Farm, 
including  the  championships.  The 
junior  purple  went  to  Lee’s  Hill 
keeper’s  Kerchief,  a  heifer  calf;  and 
the  senior  and  grand  championships 
were  won  by  a  mature  cow,  Miranda 
Jane  of  Lee’s  Hill. 

New  England  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  many  good  Milking  Shorthorn 
cattle,  and  an  array  of  74  head  of 
worthy  animals  displayed  their  points 
for  the  red,  white  and  roans.  They 
were  placed  by  Keith  King,  Victoria, 
Ill.,  and  were  exhibited  by  nine 
breeders.  The  senior  and  grand 
champion  bull,  Anderson  Freddy,  was 
an  outstanding  animal  shown  by  the 
Anderson  Herd,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Mass.;  they  also  won  on  an  entry  m 
the  class  for  two-year-old  bulls. 
Natick  Farm,  Natick,  R.  I.,  won  on 
their  entries  in  the  other  bull  classes: 
their  senior  yearling,  Neralcam  Sir 
Robert,  winning  the  junior  purple- 
In  the  junior  female  classes  NaticK 
(Continued  on  Page  612) 


Driarcliff  Laddie  III,  910 -pound  Aberdeen- Angus,  was  selected  G  ra ^ 
Champion  4-H  babtj  beef  steer  at  the  1947  Eastern  ^  States  has 

is  held  by  his  exhibitor,  Henry  Kading,  13,  Millbrook,  N. 
been  sold  for  $1.90  per  pound  liveweight;  the  highest  price  since 
when  the  champion  4-H  steer  brought  $2.50. 
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Countryman’s  Journal 

That  was  an  interesting  cover 
nhoto  on  the  September  6  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  There  is  still  a  place 
in  our  nation  for  the  one-room  rural 
school.  I  imagine  that  picture  brought 
back  memories  to  many  a  reader.  I 
am  sure  that  the  flossy  city  schools 
cannot  give  growing  gii'ls  and  boys 
what  a  real  teacher  gave  us  who 
attended  district  school.  It  was  real 
democracy  in  action.  All  eight  grades 
in  one  room,  all  learning  to  live  and 
work  and  play  together. 

In  the  same  issue.  R.  W.  Duck’s 
article,  “What  is  the  Future  for  Farm 
Horses?”  also  brought  back  a  nos¬ 
talgic  twinge.  It’s  a  big  event  in  a 
farm  boy’s  life  when  he  is  allowed 
to  drive  the  team  to  town  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  1910  era  in  southern 
New  Hampshire  many  good  farmers 
kept  a  pair  of  mares.  That  meant  that 
each  year  the  farmer  had  a  pair  of 
three-year  olds  to  sell.  Down  the 
road  from  our  place  in  Hancock  was 
a  farmer  who  had  made  himself  com¬ 
fortably  well  off  by  raising  horses, 
cows  and  steers.  Each  year  he  had 
several  pairs  of  well-trained  horses  to 
sell,  a  dozen  second  freshening  cows, 
and  a  few  steers.  Buyers  from  Boston 
came  around  each  Fall.  I  earned 
some  of  my  first  money  by  working 
for  him,  training  the  colts  and  steers. 
He  believed  that  young  colts  should 
be  taught  the  feel  of  harness,  and  he 
wanted  his  steers  to  know  their  first 
yoke  by  the  time  they  were  a  few 
months  old.  It  wasn’t  hard  work  but 
it  took  time  and  patience.  As  I  re¬ 
call  it,  I  was  earning  five  cents  an 
hour  when  I  was  10,  and  got  a  raise 
to  10  cents  when  I  was  about  12.  In 
those  days  10  cents  was  really 
money — not  the  price  of  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Mr.  Duck’s  article  was  especi¬ 
ally  interesting  to  me  because  of  a 
trip  to  Vermont  this  Summer,  where 
a  good  number  of  farmers  who  have 
used  horses  all  their  lives  told  me 
they  were  selling  their  teams  and 
getting  tractors.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  man  raising  good  teams  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  them  for  a  good  price 
for  years  to  come;  but  I  am  equally 
certain  that  the  curtain  has  begun 
to  drop  on  horse  muscle  as  power 
for  fax-ming.  The  new-type  smaller- 
size  tractors  will  supplant  the  teams 
on  family-sized  fai'ms.  All  the  argu¬ 
ments  ai'e  for  mechanical  power.  The 
big  one  is  that  the  right-sized  tractor 
is  cheaper  as  a  source  of  power,  and 
the  clinching  one  in  human  terms 
is  that  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  care 
for  a  tractor  than  a  pair  of  horses.  I 
have  not  seen  conclusive  figures  on 
how  many  days  a  year  the  general 
farmer  uses  his  team,  but  I’ll  wager 
that  for  most  farmei*s  it  is  ixot  over 
150  full  work  days.  To  those  of  us 
who  love  horses  it  is  comforting  to 
think  there  will  always  be  some.  But 
we  must  face  facts.  A  farm  is  more 
than  a  way  of  living;  it  is  primarily 
a  way  to  make  a  living.  In  this,  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  centui’y,  trac¬ 
tors  ai'e  the  economical  power — not 
horses. 

Speaking  of  muscle  power,  I  am 
reminded  of  what  Father  Pearson 
said  many  years  ago.  It  was  a  Fall 
day  and  we  were  picking  apples  in 
the  old  Baldwin  orchard.  Many  of 
the  trees  were  20  feet  and  more  high. 
It  was  a  job  to  move  the  heavy,  tall 
ladders  around.  “Some  day,”  Father 
said  in  effect,  “men  will  learn  how 
to  use  light  weight  metals  so  our 
tools  will  not  tire  our  muscles.”  The 
other  day  I  saw  a  piece  about  a  20- 
foot  aluminum  ladder  that  weighed 
about  40  pounds.  Right  now,  imple¬ 
ment  and  tool  companies  are  running 
experiments  with  aluminum  and 
magnesium.  Within  a  few  yeax’S  our 
ueavy  spades,  shovels,  milk  jugs  and 
Pails  will  be  outmoded.  Our  tractors, 


cars,  trucks  and  farm  equipment  will 
weigh  only  a  fraction  of  what  they  do 
now.  Most  of  us  would  gladly  pay 
a  bit  more  for  grain  if  we  could 
get  it  in  50-pound  bags  instead  of 
100.  Think  of  the  millions  of  tons 
of  fertilizer  and  grain  lifted  by  tix-ed 
muscles,  all  in  100-pound  lots! 

I  wonder  if  R.  N.-Y.  readers  can 
help  me  out  with  these  two 
questions?  I  would  like  to  know  the 
names  of  field  corn  planted  in  the 
1890-1910  era,  and  the  same  for 
names  of  beans,  beans  dried  for  bak¬ 
ing.  And  while  I  am  asking  for  help, 
does  any  one  know  a  man  who  has 
made,  or  still  makes,  ox  yokes?  I 
want  very  much  to  get  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  making  ox  yokes. 

Now  that  the  season’s  tempo  is  ; 
lessening,  how  about  a  little  honest 
effort  at  improving  the  looks  of  the 
farmstead?  Our  farm  homes  ought 
to  be  an  attractive  environment. 
They  don’t  need  to  be  chromium- 
plated  or  manicured  but  some  folks 
overdo  it.  They  have  tall  evergreens 
shading  the  house.  They  have  too 
many  deciduous  trees  near  the  build¬ 
ings.  I  saw  one  farmyard  this 
Summer  where  the  lady  had  a  dozen 
little  patchy  flower  beds  dotted  all 
over  what  should  be  a  good  expanse 
of  lawn.  Simplicity  and  beauty  go  to¬ 
gether.  We  can  have  attractive  homes 
without  spending  money.  Native  trees 
and  shrubs  are  excellent.  Some  Sun¬ 
day  aftexmoon,  take  a  walk  along  the 
road  both  ways.  Look  at  your  homes 
and  barn  buildings  as  if  you  were  a 
stranger.  Would  a  tree  or  two  in 
strategic  spots  help?  Could  you  use  a 
hedge  of  lilacs  or  forsythia?  Don’t 
plan  for  too  much  lawn  but  do  have 
one  in  the  rear  whei-e  Mother  hangs 
out  the  clothes.  How  about  a  paint 
job  this  Fall?  Take  a  little  time  — 
and  exert  a  little  energy.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  farmstead  tells  a  lot  about  the 
kind  of  people  who  live  on  the  farm. 

Massachusetts  H.  s.  P. 


Deep  Spading  Not  Needed 

In  October  1945,  I  bought  a  home 
that  had  a  garden  plot.  The  former 
owner  had  not  kept  the  garden  clean 
that  year  so  in  the  Spring  of  1946 
I  had  to  spade  the  garden  which  was 
a  considerable  chore.  I  kept  the 
garden  clean  that  year  by  the  use  of 
a  push-type  hand  cultivator.  Last 
Spring  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  do 
any  spading,  aixd  instead  used  a  little 
cultivator  to  make  a  seed  bed  which 
only  stirred  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches,  planting  beets, 
radishes,  carrots,  kale,  string  beans, 
tomatoes  and  hybrid  golden  bantam 
corn.  The  early  part  of  the  season 
was  so  rainy  that  it  was  possible  to 
cultivate  the  gai'den  only  twice.  The 
soil  is  a  windblown  loess,  with 
enough  clay  to  bake  it  hard  in  hot 
weather.  However,  with  only  this 
minor  pi'eparation  and  cultivation,  the 
sweet  corn  did  well  and  the  tomatoes 
wei’e  fence  high  and  heavily  fruited. 
Other  ci'ops  did  well,  showing  that 
deep  spadiixg  was  not  needed  with 
humus  turned  under,  and  fertility 
provided.  h.  s. 


Windshield  Wiper  Law 

New  York’s  Motor  Vehicle  Com¬ 
missioner  C.  J.  Fletcher  directs  at¬ 
tention  to  the  necessity  of  maintain¬ 
ing  proper  driving  vision  on  all  motor 
vehicles  as  now  px'ovided  by  law. 
“An  amendment  to  the  law,  effective 
September  1,  1947,  requires  all  lxxotor 
vehicles  shall  be  equipped  with  suit-  \ 
able  wipers  or  other  device  which 
shall  clear  a  sufficient  area  of  wind¬ 
shields  to  provide  reasonable  driving 
vision.” 

Motorists  are  urged  to  comply  at 
once  by  keeping  their  windshield 
devices  in  good  working  order. 


This  October,  prove  for  yourself  that  the 


NEW  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 
GIVES  YOU  ALL  FOUR! 


Most  of  the  month,  your  tractor  will  be  busy  with  harvesting.  Good 
time  to  prove  in  that  tractor  that  the  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  gives 
you  all  four. 


Gives  You  Better  Performance — The  new  GULF¬ 
LUBE  MOTOR  OIL  is  refined  from  fine  paraffin 
base  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s  Multi-sol  process.  Com¬ 
pounded  with  superior  additives  it  insures  longer 
engine  life,  lower  maintenance  costs. 

Gives  Better  Oil  Mileage  and  Greater  Protection — 

The  new  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  is  relatively 
nonvolatile.  Has  a  full  lubricating  body  to  properly 
protect  bearing  surfaces  under  every  operating  con¬ 
dition. 

Gives  You  Better  Winter  Lubrication — Low  pour  test 
and  high  viscosity  index  assure  minimum  drag  and 
frictional  resistance  when  starting  in  cold  weather. 
You  get  lubrication  with  the  start  of  the  motor. 

Gives  You  Full  Protection  against  Bearing  Corrosion 

—The  new  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  copper-lead,  cadmium  silver  or  other  alloy 
bearings  under  any  condition  of  operation. 


IN  YOUR  TRACTOR— TRUCK  — AND  CAR 

START  USING  THE  NEW 

GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 


A  PREMIUM  MOTOR  OIL  AT  REGULAR  PRICE 


GET  YOUR  FREE  copy— Gulf’s  "Farm  Tractor  Guide”— 
filled  with  information  about  ignition  systems,  fuel 
storage,  battery  care,  and  many  other  facts  important 
to  tractor  care  and  operation.  With  charts.  Illustra-- 
tions.  Use  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy. 


To  Gulf  Form  Aids 
Room  3800,  Gulf  Building 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Without  cost,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  Gulf's  “Farm  Tractor  Guide." 


Noma. 


Address. 


Type  of  Tractor. 


1 


^P  spading  or  plowing  of  the  home  garden  is  not  always  needed ,  as  Ulus - 
rated  by  this  vigorous,  high  yielding  growth  in  a  garden  where  the  soil 
.s  stirred  with  a  small  cultivator  before  planting,  A  shallow  spading 
fit  the  Fall  to  turn  under  the  old  growth  for  humus  is  a  good  practice. 
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IT’S  MORE  THAN  ORDINARY  DDT 

Ifs  9  Disinfectant,  DDT  and  White  Paint  all  in  one 

Why  speed  money  and  labor  on  two  separate,  troublesome, 
expensive  jobs  when  Carbola-DDT 

DOES  THREE  NECESSARY  JOBS 

more  completely,  and  with  longer  lasting  effectiveness,  in 

ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

(1)  KILLS  FLIES  (2)  KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS  (3)  GIVES  WHITE  WALLS 

Kills  spiders,  9096  less  cobwebs  for  8  to  10  months. 

Better  barn  sanitation;  lower  bacteria  .  .  .  Fewer  poultry  losses. 
Hardware,  Feed,  Seed,  Drug,  Farm  Stores— 1  lb.  25^,  5  lb.  75tf,  10  lb.  $1.25, 
25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85.  Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  S.W. 
Write  for  Handy  FREE  Egg  Record  Chart. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  C0.7  Inc.  Natural  Bridge  101VN.Y. 

Established  1916 
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OTTAIV4 
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°wn  power 


FELLS  TREES 


There  Is  no  other  like  it. 
Two  speeds  for  cutting  heavy  brush  and  for 
road  travel.  Propels  itself  as  it  saws  on  hills  and  level  ground.  Use  powerful 
engine  for  belt  jobs  when  not  sawing.  Post  hole  digger  and  sickle  bar  attach¬ 
ments  available.  Buzz  Master  eliminates  drudgery  of  clearing  land,  making  fence  a  ;  ; 
end  mowing.  OTTAWA  leads  for  fast  and  profitable  sawing.  Strictly  a  one-man 
machine,  A  woman  or  boy  can  operate.  It  costs  too  little  to  do  without.  Sold  only" 
direct  to  user  Patents  pending  on  valuable  and  necessary  features.  Beats  pushing 
out  trees  with  heavy  machinery.  Make  BIG  money.  Write  for  Free  details,  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFG«  COMPANY.  2-777  WILLOW  ST.,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


SAWS  LOGS 


CLIMBS  HILLS  EASILY 


FARM  GUNS  NEED 

Hoppe’s  No  9 

Farm  weather  is  hard  on  guns.  Hot  days 
and  cool  nights  bring  gun  sweat.  Primer, 
powder,  lead  and  metal  fouling 
attract  moisture.  Moisture  excites 
rust.  So  protect  your  guns  from 
rust  with  Hoppe’s  No  9.  Your  deal¬ 
er  has  it  or  send  us  10c  for  sample. 
Helpful  "Gun  Cleaning  Guide” 
FREE  upon  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.33,  Pa. 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster, 
easier.  Kills  lice  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dcalerdoesnot 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-back  guarantee. 


No.  9 

Complete 
With  pipe,  hot a 
and  notilct 

$29.95 


One  wheel  truck  if  specified. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


•  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS  • 

Of  the  finest  Quality.  Select  yours  in  your  own  home, 
from  large  samples  we  loan.  Postage  paid  both  ways. 

Write:  YANKEE  FABRICS,  ROCKY  HILL,  CONN. 


POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

Genuine,  heavy  cloth,  size  12"xl2".  Wby  waste  time  and 
money  on  flimsy  cardboard,  get  these  rugged,  durable 
cloth  signs  at  same  old  low  prices,  doz.  $1.75-,  hundred 
$10.00  postpaid  for  Cash,  or  COD.  Immediate  service. 

R.  &  B.  DANIELS,  R.  F.  D.  LISBON,  N.  H. 


BEARING  AGE  RASPBERRIES 

I 

We  guarantee  you’ll  pick  these 

RASPBERRIES  BY  JULY 


Stem’s  unconditional  guarantee  takes  the  risk  out  of  Fall  planting.  Plant 
these  big,  heavily-rooted  bushes  now  for  early,  vigorous  head  start  this 
coming  Spring.  They’re  guaranteed  to  bear  delicious  fruit  by  July  —  or 
your  money  back. 

INDIAN  SUMMER  EVERBEARING  RED.  Earliest  to  ripen.  Continues  to 
bear  into  October,  Large  size  fruit  —  finest  flavor  —  very  sweet. 
NEWBURGH  RED.  Bears  in  July.  Fruit  is  very  large,  very  firm  and  does 
not  crumble.  Yields  heaviest  crops. 

BLACK  MORRISON.  Wonderful  new  black  variety.  Bears  extremely  large 
berry.  Plant  some  distance  apart  from  red  varieties. 

Bearing  Age  (2  years  old)  transplanted  10  for  25  for  100  for 
No.  1  Quality.  Guaranteed . $3.00  $7.00  $25.00 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  COMMERCIAL  GROWERS 


Raspberry  Bushes,  2  year,  transplanted . $150.00  per  1000 

Raspberry  Plants,  1  year,  No.  1.... .  $75.00  per  1000 

Family  Raspberry  Garden  (Group  No.  755)—— 


uvi  ■  j 

'anteed 


!  Raspberries  by  July 


are  h°* 

.funded 
irn  *he 


Your  berry  crop  will  increase  each  year. 
Soon  your  family  will  enjoy  plenty  of 
mouth-watering  pies,  shortcakes,  jams,  juice, 
fresh  raspberries  with  cream. 

These  are  big  plants,  2  years  old,  trans¬ 
planted. 

10  Indian  Summer  EVERBEARING 
10  Newburgh  Red 
10  Black  Morrison 


$8.00 


Total  30  Raspberry  Plants... 

Half  Collection  (5  of  each  variety)  $4.50 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
SEND  CASH  OR  ORDER  C.  0.  D. 

Add  5%  if  you  want  us  to  prepay  postage 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


MARKET  SCOPE 


After  reaching  all-time  peaks  the 
third  week  in  September,  grain  prices 
reversed  their  course  when  pressure 
came  into  play  two  weeks  ago  against 
continuing  the  rise.  The  downswing 
was  good  news  for  Northeastern 
farmers,  but  they  should  not  count 
on  any  significant  reduction  in  winter 
feeding  costs. 

The  back  spin  came  partly  because 
the  Federal  Government  could  see  an 
unfavorable  political  reaction  in  high 
living  costs.  Hence  the  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration  did  what  it  could  to 
scare  the  gamblers  who  have  found 
the  country’s  scant  grain  supplies  a 
chance  for  a  “sure  thing”  killing.  The 
government’s  actions,  however,  did 
not  go  much  beyond  making  gestures. 
First,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
requested  commodity  exchanges  to 
increase  their  trading  margins.  (The 
trading  margin  is  the  amount  a  buyer 
puts  up  for  the  future  delivery  of 
grain  he  has  bought;  the  department 
asked  a  margin  of  33%  per  cent 
when  the  actual  margin  requirement 
at  Chicago  was  about  15  per  cent  on 
wheat.)  The  department  also  let  it 
be  known  that  grain  shipments  to 
Europe  might  be  scaled  down,  per¬ 
haps  to  as  little  as  400  to  450  million 
bushels.  Last  year  the  United  States 
shipped  nearly  580  million  bushels. 

Good  September  weather  in  the 
Corn  Belt  was  perhaps  the  strong¬ 
est  influence  to  bear  down  prices. 
With  delayed  frost  the  late  corn  crop 
got  an  unexpected  lease  on  life,  and 
Central  States  farmers  got  the  favor¬ 
able  weather  that  has  been  denied 
them  all  year.  Millions  of  bushels 
have  been  added  to  the  corn  crop, 
and  an  estimate  of  how  much  corn 
the  country  will  harvest  is  likely  to 
be  stepped  up  from  an  even  2.4 
billion  bushels.  Whatever  has  been 
gained  will  still  leave  a  total  less 
than  had  been  planned  and  is  needed. 
Nevertheless,  the  improvement  has 
cooled  off  the  spirit  of  some  of  the 
market  gamblers. 

Last  chance  gains  in  corn  don’t 
alter  the  fact  that  feed  grains  will 
fall  700  to  900  million  bushels  less 
than  last  year.  Thus  North  Atlantic 
producers  of  milk  and  eggs  cannot 
escape  a  Winter  of  high  feeding  costs. 
What  has  happened  is  that  at  least 
part  of  the  gambling  edge  speculators 
have  added  to  grain  prices  has  been 
scraped  off.  That’s  all  to  the  good, 
even  if  it  should  prove  but  temporary. 
Gambling  in  grain  has  become  an 
evil,  and  the  harm  it  has  done  has 
stretched  far  and  wide.  Not  the  least 
to  suffer  are  dairy  and  poultry  farm¬ 
ers  who  buy  their  feeding  grains. 
Nearly  all  in  the  North  Atlantic  re¬ 
gion  are  in  this  class.  The  nickels 
and  dimes  per  bushel  the  gamblers 
have  reaped  have  been  and  will  be 
paid  by  farmers  in  dollars  per  ton  for 
feed.  That  is  the  simple  truth  in  a 
vicious  condition  that  the  govern¬ 
ment,  both  Congress  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments,  has  allowed  to  run 
unchecked  since  early  in  the  year. 
Commodity  future  markets  ordin¬ 
arily  are  useful  in  marketing  farm 
products,  but  the  careless  way  in 
which  the  markets  operate  is  an 
open  temptation  for  “get-rich-quick” 
gamblers  under  extraordinary  con¬ 
ditions.  Their  invariable  and  un¬ 
earned  profit  doesn’t  come  out  of  the 
air,  not  when  they  are  playing  the 
equivalent  of  rigged  roulette.  It 
comes  from  the  pockets  of  those  who 
bu^  and  use  for  food  or  feed  the 
grains  the  gamblers  have  booted  up 
the  price  scale. 

The  remedy  is  obvious:  Fair  and 
thorough  regulation  of  the  com¬ 
modity  markets.  Representative  Clif¬ 
ford  Hope,  chairman  of  the  House 
agriculture  committee,  recognizes  the 
need,  and  he  should  make  corrective 
legislation  the  first  order  of  business 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

If  blame  is  to  be  assessed  any¬ 
where,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  must  accept  its  rather  large 
share.  The  department  will  prob¬ 
ably  agree  that  it  had  little  choice 
but  to  get  the  wheat  for  export  when 
it  could.  Nevertheless,  it  apparently 
went  on  a  wheat-buying  spree  in  an 
innocent  belief  that  such  heavy  tak¬ 
ings  could  not  affect  prices.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  proved  otherwise.  The 
errors  in  the  department’s  buying 
program  were:  (1)  buying  too  much 
wheat  in  the  Summer  quarter  while 
the  corn  crop’s  outlook  steadily 
worsened;  and  (2)  permitting  the 
opinion  to  gain  ground  that  heavy 
buying  would  go  on  unabated  through 
the  year.  This  was  a  heady  combin¬ 
ation  for  the  grain  markets,  and  it 
proved  particularly  attractive  to 
market  gamblers.  It  has  proved 
equally  detrimental  to  government’s 
own  program,  to  farmers  who  use 
grain  in  feeding  enterprises,  and  to 
consumers  who  buy  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  products.  D,  J. 


STOP  LEAKS 


IN  CONCRETE, 
BRICK  AND  STONE 


CELLAR  WALLS 


_  .,  from  the  inside — and  save 

“em  -^Sm^th-Ono  No.^  I^Ce- 

or  larger  size.  If  your  hardware  store 
hasn’t  it,  write  us. _ 

«  n  p  p  HOME  REPAIR 
FREE.  HANDBOOK 

40  pages.  170  Illustrations.  Pilled 
with  handy  ways  to  stop  leaks, 
tieal  cracks,  tighten  loose  parts, 
fixtures,  bolts,  screws,  etc.  Write 
for  YOUR  free  copy  now. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  DtpU  39K, 
570  Cammtuiipaw  At*.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J, 


T>oUwitti  SM00TH-0N 

NO.  7  IRON  CEMENT 


SAVE 

LABOR 

with  MULKEY’S  ALL-STEEL 
PORTABLE  ELEVATOR 
FOR 

BALED 

•  HAY 


EAR  CORN 


•  ALL 
PURPOSE 


Write 

for  literature  and  prices * 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621 -NY  Locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


GO 


MHISF 


FULL  POWER 
PERFORMANCE 


Sealed  lubrication  — Double  V-bell 
—  Dirt  proofed —Variable  wheel 
spacing  — Hinged  swing  clutch  — 
Finger-tip  control— Offset  handles. 
All  Equipment  available  with  tractors. 
Fiw  Eicleslie  Dealer  Territories  Opee 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Condition  Like  New 

9  ft.  x  11  ft.  $  3.94  18  ft.  x  24  ft.  $17.28 

12  ft.  x  15  ft.  7.20  20  ft.  x  25  ft.  20.00 

15  ft.  x  20  ft.  12.00  24  ft.  x  55  ft.  52.80 

THESE  TARPAULINS  HAVE  ROPES 

AND  EYELETS.  GUARANTEED  _ 

PERFECT  CONDITION  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED. 

SURPLUS  SQUAD  TENTS 

16  ft.  wide,  32  ft.  6  in.  long.  Ideal  for 
storage  of  building  material,  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  machinery,  etc. 

. $44.50 

.  59.50 

STAKES 


USED  . 
NEW  .. 
LESS 


POLES  AND 


UPTON  SALES  C0RP. 

351  West  Broadway,  New  Yorkl3,  N.T. 

PHONE:  CORTLANDT  7-4606 


1000  (i/2  Grain) 

SACCHARIN  Tablets 

•  Saccharin  (U.S.P.) 

•  One  tablet  equals  sweet¬ 
ness  of  2  teaspoons  of  sugar 

•  Send  check  or  money 
order  to — 

Duncan  Mac  Kenzie  Company 
Bridgehampton.  L.  I.  N.  Y„ 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Last  Spring  when  it  rained  all  the 
time,  I  comforted  myself  by  saying 
that  this  too  will  pass.  Well,  it  did 
pass  and  this  has  been  the  hottest 
and  dryest  Summer  I  have  ever 
known.  With  the  acreage  of  corn  that 
Calvin  planted,  we  should  have  had 
about  300  bushels  but  we  shall  be 
lucky  to  get  30.  Corn  prospects  look 
very  bad,  but  there  is  a  bright  side 
to  the  picture.  The  oats  crop,  in  our 
locality,  has  been  the  biggest  on 
record  with  yields  ranging  up  to  95 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Reserve  moisture 
in  the  soil  brought  on  an  excellent 
second  crop  of  alfalfa,  so  that  the 
hay  crop  is  also  large.  Hay  and  grain 
prices,  however,  are  very  high  and 
going  higher.  That  is  all  right  for 
the  man  who  has  it  to  sell  but  hard 
on  those  who  have  to  buy. 

Loretta  is  a  senior  in  high  school 
this  year,  so  when  she  gets  through, 
it  will  bring  to  an  end  28  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  we  have  had  one  or  more 
children  in  school.  No  one  but  a 
parent  knows  what  a  sacrifice  that 
means  or  knows  what  a  staggering 
burden  it  has  been.  The  teacher 
shortage  is  over  as  far  as  this  part 
of  the  country  is  concerned.  Extreme¬ 
ly  high  salaries,  and  the  fact  that 
so  many  government  employees  lost 
their  jobs,  have  brought  on  an  actual 
surplus  of  teachers  in  the  cities,  but 
not  yet  in  the  rural  districts.  I  note 
an  increasing  tendency  for  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  to  rely  on  village  and  city  high 
schools  for  teachers  of  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  pupils.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  a  student  would 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  learn  in 
a  junior  high  school,  bat  long  obser¬ 
vation  has  proved  that  the  rural 
eighth  grade  pupil  is  far  better 
grounded  in  elementary  studies  than 
the  one  who  has  finished  the  eighth 
grade  in  a  junior  high  school.  I 
would  not  say  that  rural  children 
have  better  minds  than  city  children 
but  it  does  seem  that  the  “sink  or 
swim”  conditions  of  the  one-room 
rural  school  sharpen  the  wits  and  de¬ 
velop  a  more  rugged  character.  Per¬ 
haps  too,  the  rural  child  does  not 
have  so  many  other  things  to  take 
his  mind  from  his  studies.  There  is 
something  about  the  great  outdoors 
that  develops  clear  minds  and  Strong 
character. 

Some  of  our  greatest  blessings  are 
so  common  that  we  take  them  for 
granted.  All  week  long  I  work  hard 
and  by  Saturday  I  can  hardly  drag; 
ambition  is  almost  gone  and  strength 
at  a  very  low  ebb.  Ages  ago  a  wise 
ruler  decreed  that  we  should  have 
the  Sabbath  day  and  what  a  marvel¬ 
ous  blessing  it  is.  That  day  of  rest 
and  worship  brings  us  to  Monday 
morning  fresh  and  full  of  new 
strength.  I  have  known  a  few  men 
who  had  no  appreciation  of  Sunday 
but  worked  right  through  the  week, 
year  after  year.  Strange  to  say,  al¬ 
most  all  of  them  are  dead  and  the 
others  so  crippled  that  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  do  anything.  Another  great 
boon  which  we  rarely  appreciate  is 
to  have  work  to  do  and  to  be  able 
to  do  that  work.  A  short  time  ago, 
a  neighbor  was  in  the  county  hospital 
for  a  while  with  a  severe  attack  of 
illness.  Our  county  hospital  is  run 
in  connection  with  the  poor  farm.  A 
visit  revealed  scores  of  old  men  and 
women  who  had  reached  the  point 
where  they  had  nowhere  to  go  and 
nothing  to  do.  It  was  a  sad  and  sorry 
spectacle  to  see  these  wrecks  of 
humanity  just  sitting  around  waiting 
for  the  undertaker.  A  talk  with  the 
manager  revealed  that  many  of  them 
were  there  because  they  lived  too 
gay  a  life  while  young. 

People  who  do  not  marry,  or 
married  folks  who  have  no  children, 
sometimes  have  an  easier  and  gayer 
time  than  married  folks  who  raise  a 
family;  the  years  go  by,  and  finally 
those  who  were  selfish  in  these 
matters  reach  the  point  where  they 
are  friendless  and  alone.  Children 
are  a  great  care  but  they  are  also 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  while 
young,  and  a  greater  comfort  while 
we  grow  older.  This  is  the  Missus’ 
birthday,  so  this  morning  Kenny 
came  out  and  got  her,  and  today 
kenny  and  Mineva  are  showing  her 
a  good  time  at  an  amusement  park 
an(f  a  theater.  The  birthday  supper 
Will  be  this  evening  with  a  big  cake 

a*id  gifts. 

Calvin  is  working  at  the  office  as 
usual,  so  Loretta  and  I  have  the 
farm  all  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  quiet, 
Peaceful,  enjoyable  day.  It  is  strange 
bow  our  ideas  change  as  we  grow 
older.  I  used  to  feel  that  there  ought 

be  something  doing  all  the  time, 
but  I  am  slowly  reaching  the  point 
where  peace  and  quiet  are  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  rarin'  around  from 
Ptace  to  place.  It  is  all  right  to  have 


a  house  full  of  company  but  they 
make  me  twice  glad:  glad  to  see 
them  come  and  glad  to  see  them  go. 
There  had  been  tentative  plans  for 
a  long  trip,  either  to  New  Jersey  or 
Missouri,  but  Mineva  and  her 
husband  did  not  get  the  new  car, 
ordered  over  a  year  ago,  which  was 
promised  in  time  for  his  vacation.  So 
all  of  us  are  here  at  home  as  usual 
and  thanking  our  lucky  stars  that  it 
has  turned  somewhat  cooler  after  the 
first  real  shower  we  have  had  for 
months.  Maybe  you  wonder  why  I 
can  sit  in  the  house  on  such  a  nice 
afternoon,  but  I’m  in  only  long 
enough  to  get  my  breath  and  let  my 
wet  clothes  dry  out  a  bit.  Hoeing 
June  grass  sod  from  under  grape 
rows  made  rivers  of  perspiration 
trickle  down  my  body. 

Word  from  Missouri  is  that  every¬ 
thing  has  burned  brown  and  dry. 
That  State  can  show  you  more 
weather  than  any  other  in  the  Union. 
It  is  one  of  the  coldest,  hottest,  wet¬ 
test,  driest,  richest,  poorest  States  I 
know  of.  Missouri  mud  is  the  thick¬ 


est  mud  on  earth,  and  its  climate  is 
the  trickiest.  Let  me  hasten  to  add, 
however,  that  Missouri  people  are 
among  the  best  on  earth.  Besides, 
we  Michigan  folks  haven’t  had  much 
to  brag  about  this  past  Summer. 
When  it  gets  above  90  degrees  and 
stays  there  week  after  week  with 
never  a  drop  of  rain,  we  can  reach 
across  and  shake  hands  with 
Missouri.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 

Bring  Our  Nut  Trees  Back 

In  many  sections  of  New  York 
State  our  native  nut  trees  have  be¬ 
come  few  and  far  apart.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  those  pleasant  Winter  even¬ 
ings  with  the  family  about  the 
dining  table,  frequently  joined  by  a 
neighbor’s  family,  picking  meats  out 
of  nuts,  telling  stories,  drinking  sweet 
cider  and  finishing  with  popcorn,  so 
common  half  a  century  ago,  especi¬ 
ally  in  rural  sections  have  just  about 
disappeared. 

Native  nuts  can  be  brought  back 
by  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
Juvenile  Grangers,  members  of  4-H 
Clubs,  Future  Farmers,  and  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts  by  making  a  united  effort 
and  co-operating  with  farmers  that 
have  wooded  tracts.  Nuts  may  be 
planted  in  gardens  or  fields  where 


they  will  not  be  in  the  way  and  when 
two  or  three  years  old,  transplanted 
in  and  about  wooded  tracts;  or  the 
nuts  may  be  planted  in  the  woods. 
Not  only  edible  nuts,  walnuts,  butter¬ 
nuts,  black  walnuts,  beechnuts  and 
hazel  nuts,  but  also  acorns  and 
bitterwalnuts  for  squirrels. 

It  may  be  that  with  plenty  of  nuts 
those  family  gatherings  can  be 
brought  back  and  a  more  neighborly 
spirit  built  up.  l.  a.  r. 


Families  Are  Like  Houses 

The  old  J ohn  Homes  house  in 
Charlton,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y., 
was  torn  down  this  year.  In  1777 
its  windows  rattled  to  the  roar  of 
Burgoyne’s  brass  artillery,  “the  finest 
train  of  brass  to  go  to  war  till  then.” 
In  1944  they  again  vibrated  to  the 
hundreds  of  B-17s  that  passed  over¬ 
head  on  the  way  to  Europe  to  de¬ 
stroy  Berlin. 

Houses  are  somewhat  like  the 
people  who  live  in  them.  The  old 
Homes  house  housed  a  family  that 
hung  together  through  good  times  and 
bad.  The  old  timbers  took  a  lot  of 
pulling  to  haul  them  apart.  There  are 
too  many  modern  families  that  fall 
apart  even  as  some  of  these  postwar 
houses  are  falling  apart.  w.  b.  t. 


•  This  auger  can  dig  a  telephone  pole  hole  in  minutes.  Every  new  pole  is 
another  step  on  the  road  to  more  and  better  telephone  service  for  farmers, 

•  New  machinery  and  new  methods,  worked  out  by  telephone  engineers, 
have  not  only  helped  to  speed  our  big  farm  telephone  program,  but  have 
greatly  increased  the  practical  range  of  rural  telephone  construction.  Every 
day,  telephone  service  is  reaching  more  and  more  out-of-the-way  places. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
SHORT  CORN  CROP 
GO  FARTHER 

. . .  feeders  say  — 

"4  bushels  of  corn  equal 


5  in  feeding  value  when 
ground." 


Amazing  New  Hammer  Mill 
Delivers  80  to  280 
12- ton  Feed  Smashing  Blows 
Every  Second 

.  .  .  extra  large  screen  area  and 
super-high-powered  blower  fan 
give  Vs  faster  grinding 

“Here  is  a  hammer  mill,”  say  users,  “that  will 
grind  more  feed  per  horsepower  per  hour  than  any 
mill  we’ve  ever  known.”  Yes,  the  Harvey  Red 
Hed  will  do  just  that  —  and  it  grinds  thoroughly, 
too.  If  you  compare  it  with  other  hammer  mills, 
point  by  point,  you’ll  find  the  Harvey  is  the  great¬ 
est  hammer  mill  buy  on  the  market  today. 
Free-swinging  hammers  of  “alligator  head”  de¬ 
sign  make  short  work  of  tough  grinding  jobs. 
Heads  are  reversible  for  double  life. 

Rotor  is  scientifically  balanced,  runs  smoothly 
on  a  double  row  of  oversized  bearings  —  achieving 
tremendous  3-mile-a-minute  grinding  speed. 
Aluminum  collector  assembly  at  no  extra  cost  is 
tough,  durable,  rust-proof  and  non-sparking.  A 
Harvey  first  —  now  available  on  all  models.  New 
one-piece  rigid  elbow  on  collector  unit. 


LOOK  AT  ALL  THREE 


See  this  great  Harvey  Hammer  Mill  at  your 
local  dealer’s— and  judge  for  yourself  what  it  of¬ 
fers  in  low-cost,  long-life  feed  grinding  perform¬ 
ance.  Look,  too,  at  the  great  Harvey  Corn 
SHELLER  with  the  patented  triple-action  KernO- 
iizeR.  And  see  the  new  HARVEY  All-Purpose 
ELEVATORthat  handles  baled  hay, com, small  grain. 


GET  THIS  GRINDING  CHART  FREE! 


Prepared  and  checked  by  leading  agricultural  au¬ 
thorities  to  help  you  determine  how  fine  to  grind 
different  grains  — for  different  animals  — for  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  feeding  and  roughage— 115  different 
grinding  recommendations,  bend  coupon  today. 
Ask  for  "Key  to  Better  Feeding— Through  Proper 
Grinding.” 


HARVIY  MFG.  CO.,  In<.,  Racine,  Wis, 


t 


!  HARVEY  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  P-lCf^ 
{RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

I  I  want  your  new  1947  Grinding  Chart.  Please 
I  send  my  free  copy. 

J  Also,  send  me  information  about 
*  Harvey  Red  Hed  HAMMER  MILL  □ 

!  Harvey  Red  Hed  CORN  SHELLER  □ 

{Harvey  All-Purpose  FARM  ELEVATOR  □ 

(  Check  if  information  wanted  ) 


1  Town  _  . ...  _ 

.Stale  _ 1 

1  Mv  Dealer’s  Name  is _  _  L 

The  wheat  crop  which  was  good 
all  over  the  western  part  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  been  harvested  and  most 
of  it  threshed.  It  has  turned  out  very 
well,  much  of  it  making  30  to  35 
bushels  per  acre  with  a  few  fields 
yielding  considerably  more.  The 
price  of  new  wheat  sold  at  first  at 
$2.00  per  bushel  but  soon  rose  to 
$2.25  and  now  is  around  $2.50.  Barley 
which  is  being  raised  more  than  it 
was  for  many  years,  is  also  a  good 
crop  but  is  ysed  mainly  for  hog  feed 
or  mixed  in  with  cow  feed.  It  is 
used  very  little  for  poultry  feed  here, 
so  does  not  help  the  poultry  raisers 
out  too  much.  Oats  were  perhaps  the 
poorest  crop  we  have  had  in  many 
years.  In  fact  I  don’t  remember  of 
ever  seeing  as  much  poor  oats  as  this 
year.  A  very  few  fields  that  were 
in  early  were  fairly  good  but  those 
fields  were  the  exception.  Most  fields 
run  10  or  20  bushels  per  acre  and 
most  of  it  light  weight  grain  with 
little  feeding  value.  Many  farmers 
here  planted  Vicland  oats,  a  variety 
that  gave  good  yields  other  years  but 
this  year  was  almost  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure,  being  too  thin  on  the  ground 
and  having  nothing  to  harvest.  The 
oat  failure  was  not  confined  to  any 
one  variety  however  as  other  va¬ 
rieties  did  little  better  with  a  very 
few  exceptions.  There  is  little  oats 
being  sold  as  most  farmers  are  keep¬ 
ing  any  old  oats  left  for  seed  or 
feeding,  themselves,  but  what  is 
offered  at  sales  is  quickly  picked  up 
at  high  prices. 

At  this  writing,  September  20,  the 
corn  crop,  while  late,  is  doing  well  at 
present  but  will  require  a  late  frost 
to  mature.  With  two  or  three  weeks 
of  good  weather  yet,  we  will  have  a 
fairly  good  crop  of  corn  which  will 
help  dairymen  and  livestock  feeders 
out  considerably.  If  we  should  have 
a  frost  now,  like  we  have  had  some 
years,  most  of  the  corn  will  never 
mature. 

The  hay  crop  was  very  good  and 
the  average  farmer  will  have  plenty 
of  hay.  Most  of  the  first  cutting  was 
way  too  late  and  was  too  ripe  be¬ 
fore  being  cut.  The  second  crop 
clover  is  better  than  the  first  cutting 
and  new  seedings  of  clover  are  very 
good;  much  of  it  in  wheat  stubble  is 
partly  in  blossom  and  will  be  clipped 
off  and  raked  up  for  hay.  Oat  seed¬ 
ings  are  also  good  and  some  of  it  in 
blossom. 

Early  potatoes  are  now  being  dug 
and  are  turning  out  very  well.  The 
yield  seems  to  be  good  and  prices  are 
still  holding  up  well.  Late  spuds  look 
very  promising  and  we  see  now  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  make  a 
good  crop. 

The  feed  situation  is  the  one  that 
is  really  giving  farmers,  especially 
dairy  farmers  and  poultrymen,  more 
concern  than  most  anything  else. 
Feeds  of  all  kinds  are  high  —  20  per 
cent  dairy  feed  $4.35  per  cwt.,  egg 
mash  $5.20,  growing  mash  $5.35,  and 
other  feeds  in  like  proportion.  There 
are  a  good  many  acres  of  buckwheat 
in  and  it  looks  like  a  very  promising 
crop  except  for  the  fact  that  many 
fields  are  badly  down  with  wind 
storms.  If  it  is  a  good  crop,  it  will 
help  out  the  feed  situation  some. 

There  has  been  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  electric  storms  this 
Summer  and  more  bam  fires  I  be¬ 
lieve  than  we  have  had  for  many 
years.  Many  barns  have  been  burned 
down,  not  all  of  them  from  lightning 
but  most  of  them  were.  With  build¬ 
ing  materials  as  high  as  they  are  and 
also  much  material  almost  impossible 
to  get,  the  task  of  building  a  new 
barn  is  one  that  the  average  farmer 
cannot  afford.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  keep  livestock  with¬ 
out  a  barn,  so  it  is  pretty  near  a 
matter  of  either  building  some  kind 
of  a  barn  for  them  or  getting  rid  of 
the  livestock. 

Farmers  are  now  getting  the 
ground  ready  for  the  Fall  sowing  of 
the  wheat  crop  and  the  way  it  looks 
there  will  be  a  good  acreage  planted 
this  Fall.  Winter  wheat  is  planted 
here  between  September  20  and 
October  1.  If  the  growing  weather 
continues  warm  and  with  plenty  of 
moisture,  it  should  get  a  good  start 
this  Fall  that  will  help  it  through  the 
Winter.  We  will  likely  need  all  the 
wheat  we  can  raise  for  several  years, 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  newspapers  -are  printing  much 
about  consumers  and  others  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  high  prices  of 
foodstuffs.  We  wonder  just  how,  with 
wages  in  all  industries  getting  higher 
and  higher,  they  can  expect  anything 
else  but  high  prices.  With  the  high¬ 
est  priced  labor  in  history  we  will 
not  likely  have  very  cheap  food  or 
anything  else  as  long  as  union  lead¬ 
ers  and  others  continue  to  boost 
wages  for  all  their  workers.  Higher 
wages  for  the  miner  make  coal  sell 
for  more  per  ton.  Higher  priced  coal 


makes  steel  sell  for  higher  prices. 
Higher  steel  prices  make  higher 
prices  for  farm  machinery,  automo¬ 
biles  and  many  other  things  that 
are  made  from  steel.  Farmers  who 
are  compelled  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  farm  machinery  are  in  turn  com¬ 
pelled  to  get  more  for  what  they 
produce  to  sell  or  they  will  surely 
come  out  in  the  red.  When  people 
get  back  to  sane  wages  and  living 
again,  we  may  expect  prices  of  food¬ 
stuffs  to  come  down;  not  until  then. 

p.  M. 


Management  and  marketing  factors 
again  will  highlight  discussions  at 
the  annual  Poultry  Conference  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
October  20  to  23,  with  attention  di¬ 
rected  to  turkeys  on  the  final  day. 
E.  W.  Callenbach,  head  of  the  college 
poultry  department  is  in  charge.  As 
has  been  the  custom,  the  conference 
will  embrace  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Federation, 
E.  B.  Wallis,  Liverpool,  president, 
with  a  complete  reorganization  up 
for  consideration  the  second  night. 
Upwards  of  300  persons  are  expected 
to  attend  the  annual  banquet  the 
third  night.  Speakers  will  include 
poultry  and  egg  producers,  staff 
members  at  the  College,  and  visiting 
authorities  on  the  poultry  industry 
from  other  States. 

Growth,  reproduction,  and  health 
and  means  for  measuring  them  will 
be  discussed  the  first  afternoon  by 
six  staff  members.  The  following 
afternoon  Percy  S.  White,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  poultryman,  will  report  on  the 
industry  in  his  State,  while  four 
graduates  of  the  College,  all  of  whom 
did  special  work  in  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment,  will  appear  in  a  panel 
discussion  on  the  respective  merits 
of  range  and  confinement  production 
practices  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
own  practical  experiences.  They  are: 
R.  K.  Bell,  Clarksville,  Greene 
County;  W.  B.  Lutz,  Barto,  Berks 
County;  N.  B.  Witmer,  Dalmatia, 
Northumberland  County,  and  Reuben 
Yoselson,  Montrose,  Susquehanna 
County.  John  Vandevort,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  will  be  moderator.  G.  M.  Anthony, 
Strausstown,  Berks  County,  and  R. 
H.  Heckenluber,  Biglerville,  Adams 
County,  vice-presidents  of  the  Feder¬ 
ation,  will  preside  at  Wednesday’s 
session,  when  marketing  methods  and 
equipment  will  be  considered.  When 
turkey  growers  take  over  for  their 
session,  the  emphasis  will  be  on 
health  as  well  as  marketing  and 
management,  with  Leland  Lauffer, 
Portage,  Cambria  County,  presiding. 


Boys  from  46  States,  six  of  them 
from  Pennsylvania,  will  comprise  the 
1947  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Band  of  120  pieces  which  will  play 
for  the  national  F.  F.  A.  convention 
October  19  to  24  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Named  from  Pennsylvania  are:  Dar¬ 
win  Schaeffer,  trombonist,  of  Kutz- 
town,  Berks  County;  William  T. 
Sherman,  trombonist,  of  Newmans- 
town,  Lebanon  County;  Marvin 
Yoder,  baritone  horn  player,  of  Oley, 
Berks  County;  Ira  Yoder*  Jr.,  of 
Middleburg,  Snyder  County,  a  solo 
cornetist;  D.  Ker  Endslow,  Jr.,  tenor 
saxaphonist,  of  Perkasie,  Bucks 
County;  and  Justin  Shook,  clarinetist, 
of  Spring  Mills,  Centre  County. 


Live  poultry,  omitted  from  the 
1947  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show 
last  January,  may  be  exhibited  at 
the  1948  show  next  January  12  to  16, 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  ban  on  poultry  last  Winter  was 
to  prevent  spread  of  Newcastle 
disease.  Since  then  the  State  has 
modified  its  anti-Newcastle  regu¬ 
lation  to  permit  poultry  exhibitions 
within  the  State,  but  under  highly 
supervised  and  controlled  conditions. 
Poultry  exhibitors  at  the  1948  show 
will  share  in  the  premium  money 
which  totals  $44,600,  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  according  to  State  officials. 
The  official  premium  list  has  been 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  which 
J.  M.  Fry,  State  College,  State  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Agricultural  and  Home 
Economics  Extension  Service,  is 
chairman. 


Pennsylvania’s  turkey  crop  of  1,317,- 
000,  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the 
34,600,000  estimated  for  the  whole 
country,  will  be  only  eight  per  cent 
under  1946,  instead  of  10  per  cent  as 
forecast  earlier  in  the  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  available  current 
figures.  Turkey  men  say  that  despite 
cold  and  wet  weather  during  the 
Spring,  poults  have  shown  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  rate  of  survival,  and 
report  present  condition  of  flocks  as 
good.  Reports  indicate  that  the  larger 
growers  cut  their  flock  numbers  less 
hard  than  small  producers,  N,  M,  E. 
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Get  If  With 
This  Fox  Trap 


X^BBP  youf  eyes  peeled  for  these  claw 
marks  near  springs  and  streams  with 
level  banks.  The  fox  is  sly,  wary,  but 
there’s  ready  money  waiting  for  his  pelt. 
To  catch  and  hold  the  cunning  fox,  you 
need  a  first  class  trap.  Victor  No.  2  Coil 
Spring  Trap  was  designed  to  the  speci¬ 
fications  of  many  successful  fox  trappers. 
It  is  sturdy,  quick,  has  excellent  holding 
power.  Add  to  your  trapping  profits . . . 
use  VictorNo.  2  Coil  Spring  Trap  for  fox. 

FREE  trapping  manual,  "How  to  Catch 
More  Fur”,  helps  you  outwit  fox  and 
other  common  fur  bearers.  It’s  also 
filled  with  the  exciting  life  stories  of 
famous  trappers.  Write  for  it  now. 


ANIMAL  TRAP  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Dept.  214,  Lititz,  Pa. 


Victor 


TRAPS 


MOW!  DYNAMICALLY 
BALANCED  ROTOR 


Big 

BALANCED  by  a 


i  a  precision 
electric  machine.  Takes  less 
power,  runs  smoother. 
Smalley  Hatchet  hammer  mill  — 
SLICES,  GRINDS,  BLOWS  - 
—  grain  and  roughage.  Three 
sizes  ...  for  tractors  and  electric 
motors.  By  mfrs.  of  Smalley 
AUGER  BLOWER.  FREE  folders. 
Write  .  .  . 


Srna/feu 

MANUFACTURING  CO-  # 


577  YORK  ST. 

MANITOWOC  WML  W-l-A.  4 


\ HATCHi 


vwtttE  LOG  SAWS 


Bis  market  for  fire  wood 
at  high  price.  Cut  10  toK; 
cords  a  day  with  WITTE 
Power  Log  Saw.  It  cute 
them  down  and  saws  them 
ud  fast.  Clear  land.  Use 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1600  OAKLAND.  DEPT.  E 

KANSAS  CITY  3.  MO. 


STOCK  __ 

HEATER/  A  M«f«r  System  tHat  *orlt. 

tfoCi,  S#Yf*  time  and  disayeeabte  wotL 
IS  6u*nMe«d  — 1«  vt«  »lnce  ,,J4‘ 

ot  dll  iron — CkfQmsIo,  Heat«* 


9 

Melcher  St. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cu,‘ 

Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

(T Your  form  implement  deaier 

or  wn>e 

b  m  IS,  CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 

^  Boston  10,  Mass. 
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SPRAY  livestock 

the  easiest  way  with  a 

MM  PROTECTOR 


NEW  John  Bean  all-purpose 
HIGH  PRESSURE  SPRAYER 


Increase  meat  and  milk  production  by 
quickly  and  easily  ridding  livestock  of 
flies,  lice,  ticks  and  grubs.  High  pres¬ 
sure  Farm  Protector  power  sprayer 
gets  down  to  the  hide.  And  to  save 
time  and  money  on  dozens  of  other 
spray  jobs  you'll  use  a  Farm  Protector 
every  dayl 

New  Farm  Protector  brings  advan¬ 
tages  of  high 
pressure  (400 

tbs.)  spraying  to 
every  farm. 
Sturdy,  portable, 
50-  gal.  tank, 
clean  design, 
moderate  cost; 
many  new 
feature*! 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN  (77) 

Mail  this  coupon  for  free  booklet  "P*  on  tho 
new  Bean  FARM  PROTECTOR. 

NAM  E: _ _ 

ADDRESS: _ _ 

POST  OFFICE: _ STATE: _ 


- - - 'I 


Designed  for  hard  use.  Swing  table  is  big 
and  "balanced"  for  easy  all-day  operation. 
Tubular  frame  —  electrically  welded.  One- 
piece  construction  gives  new  rigidity  and 
ruggedness.  Long  life,  2-coat  automobile- 
type  finish. Cuts  more  wood — easier,  quicker, 
more  economically.  One  man  can  mount  the 
rig  to  tractor.  Safe,  too  — both  blade  and 
belt  pulley  guarded. 

Write  for  free  folder— and  see  the  "  Ireland 
33'  at  your  .dealer’s.  Also  see  the  "Ireland 
65  ,  the  Roll-Table  Saw  that  makes  light 
work  of  heavy  buzzing. 

Bennett-lreland  Inc..  1017  *oyd  *V  Norwich,  N.V. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

"eye-opening"  revelation  in  sensible 
“[>a  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
sia  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
"fish-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
"*rV  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
irusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
ann  Desianed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
b°dy  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
‘"formation  —  write  today! 

^  WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


J,rMY  HORSE  BLANKETS  (stable),  reconditioned, 
Ar'mi  ..  *3.00.  Army  Harness,  new,  $50  a  team, 
u-r,  .Harness,  used,  $22.50  a  single  set.  Army 
Bom,  .  saddles,  used,  $8  to  $10  each.  Army  Sun 
to  3  leather,  $1.25.  Army  Saddle  Bags,  leather, 
“  each.  Army  Gauntlets,  single,  $2:  double,  $4. 
Paiii  -?*  w°o1  blankets  and  clothes  reasonable. 

UL  TAVETIAN,  62  E.  Broadway,  New  York,  2,  N.Y. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

One  could  roam  with  eyes  closed 
through  the  lake  country  now  and 
know  that  the  sunny  slopes  are  vine¬ 
yard  clad  and  the  valleys  orchard 
quilted.  The  tourist  or  native  may 
buy  the  harvest  of  grapes  and  apples 
in  the  smallest  basket,  and  by  the 
ton  or  truckload.  Peaches  were  huge 
and  as  late  Summer  was  hot  and 
rather  dry,  the  color  was  ruddy  and 
the  flavor  excellent.  Despite  the  de¬ 
lay  in  getting  gardens  planted  early, 
there  has  been  a  bountiful  crop  of 
all  vegetables,  too. 

Probably  the  very  short  open 
hunting  season  for  pheasants  this 
Fall  will  arouse  the  ire  of  many  a 
sportsman.  Only  one  and  a  half  days, 
(October  20-21),  for  some  30  odd 
counties,  Seneca  included.  As  surveys 
show  a  serious  decrease  in  pheasants 
in  this  State,  there  is  a  proposed 
program  of  a  war  upon  foxes.  Here, 
almost  every  morning,  from  one  to 
three  gray  foxes  can  be  sighted 
crossing  the  yard  to  the  ravine.  And 
a  lone  red  fox  often  roams  nearby. 
One  early  morning  he  paused  to  look 
in  the  cellar  window,  his  pointed  face 
and  bright  eyes  illumined  from  the 
electric  light  in  the  cellar. 

Today  we  walked  across  a  wide 
field,  through  the  tarnished  stubble 


A  wooded  path  to  the  shore  lends 
both  comfort  and  beauty  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  region  of  New  York 
State. 

of  the  harvested  grain,  to  a  sumac 
thicket  where,  until  frost  time  and 
that  is  late  along  the  shore,  the 
largest  blackberries  hang  in  clusters, 
each  berry  as  large  as  a  chocolate 
drop.  Wonderful  flavor  for  the  last 
fat  pies  of  this  fruit.  Our  way  took 
us  along  a  locust  bordered  lane,  and 
like  blown  leaves  there  we  saw  many 
different  species  of  the  warblers  that 
now  arrive  here  having  winged  their 
way  down  from  Summer  days  spent 
in  Canada.  We  idly  wondered  just 
what  type  of  foliage  these  colorful 
songsters  would  be  amongst  when  in 
a  few  weeks  they  will  be  at  home 
in  South  America.  Coming  back,  with 
an  armful  of  wild  aster  and  golden- 
rod,  we  stopped  at  Dad’s  place  and 
before  reaching  there  knew  from  the 
aroma  that  came  from  the  kitchen, 
that  we’d  find  mother  by  the  wood- 
burning  range,  wooden  spoon  in  hand, 
watching  a  big  kettle  of  bubbling 
tomatoes  and  vinegar  and  spices. 
Chili  sauce?  No,  good  old-fashioned 
catsup. 

Surely  these  are  days  so  beautiful 
they  are  well  worth  tucking  away  in 
memory’s  pocket.  Days  when  Nature 
sets  her  clouds,  like  meringues,  atop 
the  far  rugged  hills,  and  dips  deeply 
into  her  mint,  not  in  a  miserly  way 
but  rather  with  a  Midas  touch,  to 
outline  the  whole  landscape  with 
gold.  In  the  early  morning  there  is 
the  sun-spangled  path  that  winds 
down  through  the  ravine  to  the  lake 
shore,  the  more  golden  now  the  light 
filters  through  the  yellowing  leaves 
of  the  old  trees  that  lean  above  it. 
At  noon  one  may  well  look  twice  at 
a  neighbor’s  herd  of  Jerseys  bending 
tawny  heads  to  close-cropped  pasture. 
So  on  through  the  day  that  passes 
all  too  quickly  to  shadowy  nightfall. 
Then  we  sit  around  the  driftwood  fire 
on  the  beach  with  hot  coffee  ending 
a  simple  but  satisfying  meal  of  crisp 
bacon  and  lots  of  com,  steamed  in 
its  wet  husks  within  the  tightly 
covered  big  kettle.  Happy  with  a 
little,  glad  we  haven’t  a  lot,  and 
aware  of  the  quiet  content  and  in¬ 
effable  peace  that  seems  to  settle 
round  one.  e.  r.  h. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y, 


MODEL  21  A 


tf/jjjff  You  buy  this  unit  with  Flat  Plat- 

Mftl  j W  form  on  which  you  easily  attach 
our  steel  Grain-Tight  Box,  Hay 
Rack,  Stake  Rack,  and  Stock 
Rack  assemblies. 

Sturdy  Understructure— 

Made  of  tough  Hi-Tensile  steel.  Sills  and  bolsters 
flex  to  absorb  the  shocks  of  cross-field  hauling. 
All  parts  welded  together  to  form  a  rugged  unit. 

Unusual  Strength,  Capacity  and  Size- 
Handles  a  payload  of  3  tons.  Grain  Box  holds 
100  bushel*— and  it  is  grain-tight.  Platform  area  is 
7  ft.  x  14  ft.;  tongue-and-grooved  floorboards. 

Easy  to  load  and  Unload— 

Only  31  Yz"  from  ground  to  floor. 

Easy  to  Pull  and  Handle- 

Wheels  have  heavy  tapered  roller  bearings  and 
6.50x16  six-ply  tires.  Automotive-type  steering- 
no  "whipping”  at  fast  speeds— no  tipping  on  short 
turns.  Tractor  and  truck  hitch  or  horse  pole  attach¬ 
ment. 

Write  today  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  COMPANY 

Dept.  RY-107  ,  Galion,  Ohio 


PATENTS  GRANTED 
AND  PENDING 


GRAIN  BOX 


FLAT  PLATFORM 


HAY  RACK 


STOCK  RACK 


for  Real  Value...  SEE  INSIDE! 


Check  the  inside  of  a  pair  of  overalls . . .  and 
check  the  outside,  too!  For  inside  and  out,  you'll 
see  the  fine  points  of  craftsmanship  that  make 
Crown  or  Headlight  such  real  overall  values.  See 
the  strong  precision  stitching,  smooth  rein¬ 
forced  seams,  bar  tacks  at  all  points  of  strain, 
firmly  anchored  buttons — see  for  yourself  how 
they’re  all  worked  into  the 
tough,  long-wearing  denim. 

Sanforized,  with  less  than 
1%  residual  shrinkage. 

Crowns  and  Headlights  are 
the  only  overalls  certified 
by  United  States  Testing 
Company. 


HEADuch 


OVERALLS 


BUY  OVERALLS  FROM  THE  INSIDE  OUT ,  AND  YOU’LL  BUY 


CROWNrHEADLIGHT 

C lueraCLs 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


San  Francisco,  California 


TROUSERS  •  SHIRTS  •  ONE-PIECE  SUITS  •  JACKETS  •  TREE  CLIMBER  TOGS 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people. 
Sell  subscriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Single  Copy  Fire  Coats. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  ft. M. 

Entered  at  New  York  Poet  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  19.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  ns  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lost 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  onr  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  honses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  miist  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

PRODUCERS  SEEK  PRICE  INCREASE 

Acting  on  the  petition  of  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Co-operative,  a  hearing  was  held  in 
New  York  City  on  September  22  to  determine 
the  necessity  of  suspending  the  Class  I- A  pric¬ 
ing  provisions  in  the  milk  marketing  orders 
for  the  month  of  October  so  as  to  fix  a  mini¬ 
mum  price  of  $5.46  for  that  month  instead  of 
the  scheduled  $5.02. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  hearing 
had  to  be  held  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
dairymen  need  more  money  for  their  milk. 
The  evidence  was  unanimous  in  that  respect. 
Producers  representing  all  groups  were  com¬ 
pletely  in  accord  on  their  higher  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  their  lower  returns  compared  with 
last  year.  There  was  ample  testimony  that  the 
yield  in  Spring  grains  was  more  than  60  per 
cent  under  last  year,  that  while  the  quantity 
of  the  hay  crop  was  about  average,  it  was  at 
least  25  per  cent  deficient  in  quality,  and  that 
silage  was  especially  short  this  year  because 
of  the  late  planting  season.  There  was  further 
testimony  that  because  of  the  poor  crop  year 
more  feed  would  have  to  be  bought  than  usual 
and  that  feed  costs  had  increased  30  per  cent 
in  the  last  ten  months.  Higher  milk  prices  in 
nearby  competitive  markets  were  also  cited. 
Even  the  dealers  agreed  that  the  farmers  were 
entitled  to  an  increase  in  the  October  price. 

That  was  just  the  trouble  with  last  month’s 
milk  hearing.  It  was  too  much  of  a  cut  and 
dried  affair,  even  to  the  point  where  every 
group,  except  one,  agreed  that  the  increase 
must  be  in  the  fluid  milk  price.  The  only  dis¬ 
sent  came  from  two  witnesses  representing  the 
Farmers  Union  who  claimed  that  the  lower 
class  prices  should  be  raised,  not  the  I-A  price. 

It  is  discouraging  to  see  farm  representatives 
line  up  so  solidly  in  agreement  with  the  big 
dealers.  Whether  they  have  been  sold  a  bill 
of  goods  or  whether  they  are  actually  in 
cahoots  with  dealers,  is  immaterial.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  the  same  —  the  dealers  get  what  they 
want.  So  the  October  fluid  milk  price  will  be 
raised  44  cents  to  $5.46  a  cwt.,  consumption 
will  drop  off  and  producers  will  be  lucky  if 
they  receive  a  35-cent  increase  in  their  blend 
price.  They  could  and  would  receive  a  lot 
more,  even  under  the  marketing  orders,  if 
the  formulas  for  figuring  the  manufacturing 
prices  were  revised  upward  with  a  little  less 
of  the  cream  on  those  prices  going  to  the 
big  dealers. 

WHY  NO  MILK  INVESTIGATION? 

Senator  Fred  A.  Young,  newly  appointed 
member  of  the  State  Food  Commission, 
has  requested  immediate  action  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  investigating  the  milk  price  spread. 
He  cites  the  need  for  starting  this  inquiry  as 
soon  as  possible  in  view  of  the  present  crisis 
in  all  food  prices  and  the  new  all-time  high 
in  the  milk  spread. 

Just  what  action  will  be  taken  on  Mr. 
Young’s  request  by  Senator  Austin  Erwin, 
chairman,  is  not  yet-  known.  If  the  record  of 
the  past  two  years  is  any  criterion,  nothing 
will  be  done.  Close  to  half  a  million  dollars 
have  been  appropriated  for  this  inquiry  with 
the  promise  that  milk  would  occupy  first  place 
on  the  Commission’s  agenda.  This  promise  has 


not  been  kept  by  the  Dewey  administration 
and  there  is  little  indication  that  it  ever  will 
be  kept  unless  the  lid  is  blown  off  the  milk 
dealer  monopoly  and  its  greased,  inside  track 
into  the  executive  offices  in  Albany. 

Senator  Young  comes  from  a  dairy  section. 
He  knows  farmers  and  understands  their 
problems.  More  than  that,  he  has  shown  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  man  of  courage,  especially  when 
faced  with  odds.  Here,  in  this  investigation  of 
the  milk  price  spread,  he  has  a  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  render  signal  service  to  dairy  farmers. 

The  Food  and  Feed  Spiral 

\X7HAT  has  been  going  on  in  the  food  and 
W  fee(j  industries  was,  in  the  light  of 
existing  conditions,  inevitable.  It  could  not, 
however,  have  possibly  been  foreseen  a  year 
ago  when  price  controls  were  lifted,  nor  would 
a  return  now  to  the  same  system  of  price 
control  solve  or  even  remedy  the  situation. 

The  resulting  price  spiral  is  the  consequence 
of  a  combination  of  factors;  the  emphasis  being 
not  on  any  one  particular  factor  but  on  the 
unfortunate  combination  of  all  of  them  at  the 
same  time.  There  is,  first,  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  as  the  result 
of  the  war  expenditures  and  it  is  still  very  much 
reflected  in  the  relatively  high  wages  paid  to 
the  greater  number  of  those  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed.  This,  in  turn,  means  a  cheaper  dollar, 
a  dollar  with  less  purchasing  power.  On  top 
of  this,  the  European  economy  has  not  yet 
been  able,  as  was  hoped,  to  rise  any  appreci¬ 
able  distance  out  of  the  chaos  of  war,  due  in 
part  to  the  political  foment  that  seems  to  have 
been  deliberately  inspired.  In  addition,  Europe 
has  had  a  bad  crop  year  and  there  is  nowhere 
near  enough  food  to  feed  its  starving  millions. 
America  has  committed  herself  to  help  feed 
these  people,  which  means  record-breaking 
exports  of  all  commodities  and  manufactured 
articles,  but  especially  grain.  This  commit¬ 
ment  now  proves  to  be  dangerous  because  of 
our  own  poor  crop  situation  due  to  weather 
conditions.  According  to  present  estimates  we 
are  19  million  long  tons  below  last  year’s 
grain  production. 

With  all  these  conflicting  forces  coming  to 
a  head  at  the  same  time,  a  temporary  price 
increase  had  to  be  expected.  What  could  have 
been  avoided,  however,  was  the  wild,  selfish 
speculation  in  grain  futures  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.  Gamblers  saw  a  chance  to 
make  a  quick  turn  on  a  dollar  with  only  a 
small  amount  of  cash  required.  Grain  futures 
shot  up  to  unprecedented  high  prices  and 
carried  meat,  butter  and  eggs  along  with  them. 
That  the  spiral  was  due  almost  wholly  to  this 
orgy  of  speculation  was  well  evidenced  by  the 
immediate  drop  in  futures  and  wholesale  prices 
when  the  government  announced  a  cut  in  the 
November  grain  exports  and  again  when  there 
was  a  report  of  slightly  improved  weather 
conditions.  A  revived  OPA  would  not  cure  this 
situation.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  take  too 
long  to  put  into  operation  and  then  when  it 
did  get  under  way,  there  would  be  more  subsi¬ 
dies,  and  thus  more  money  in  circulation,  and 
there  would  be  an  even  greater  crisis  when 
and  if  such  new  controls  were  finally  lifted. 

There  are  two  remedies.  The  first,  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  most  immediate  results,  is  con¬ 
certed  buyer  resistance;  this  is  already  proving 
effective.  The  second  is  the  abolishment  of 
speculation  in  grain  futures.  Government 
control  and  higher  margin  requirements  are 
now  being  suggested.  These  may  help  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  why  should  opportunity 
at  all  be  given  for  any  marginal  speculation 
in  foods  and  food  prices?  The  benefits  accrue 
only  to  a  selfish  few  while  the  losses  and  evils 
are  suffered  by  millions. 

Hearings  on  Farm  Program 

A  SEVEN-MAN  committee,  all  from  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  will  start  holding  hear¬ 
ings  next  week  in  Washington  in  an  endeavor 
to  obtain  sufficient  data  and  information  from 
which  a  long  range  farm  program  can  be 
worked  out.  After  the  Washington  hearings, 
the  committee  will  travel  to  the  Midwest,  then 
later  return  to  the  South  and  the  Northeast. 

According  to  Senator  George  Aiken  of 
Vermont,  chairman,  one  of  the  principal  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  inquiry  will  be  to  revise  the  parity 
price  formula  which,  as  presently  constituted, 
he  describes  as  totally  unworkable. 
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Fire  !  Fire  !  Fire  ! 

A  prehistoric  man  crouched  there, 

With  matted  mane  of  coal  black  hair. 

He  sought  to  rise  from  the  muck  and  mire 
So  he  struck  a  spark  and  created  fire.  ’ 

VER  since  that  time,  fire  has  been  both  a 
blessing  and  a  menace  to  mankind.  It 
controls  our  industries,  turns  the  wheels  of 
commerce,  makes  transportation  and  trade 
possible,  and  warms  and  comforts  us.  Yet  al¬ 
most  instantly  it  can  and  frequently  does 
wipe  out  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  The  annual 
loss  from  fire  is  appalling,  last  year  it 
amounted  to  some  560  million  dollars  in  the 
United  States.  Fire  prevention  week,  October 
5-11,  should  be  seriously  observed  by  all  of 
us,  and  its  thoughts  and  actions  carried 
through  all  the  other  days  of  the  year.  The 
old  saying,  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure,”  may  be  trite  but  it  has 
special  application  when  it  comes  to  fire  pre¬ 
vention.  A  carelessly  tossed  cigarette,  long 
used  and  overloaded  electrical  wiring,  im¬ 
properly  stored  hay  and  many  other  things 
can  easily  start  a  blaze  that  leaves  the  farm 
home  in  ashes  and  the  barns  and  livestock 
destroyed.  • 

Let  each  of  us  do  not  less  than  some  one 
thing,  during  this  fire  prevention  week,  that 
will  be  of  lasting  benefit  in  helping  to  control 
and  guard  against  our  greatest  friend  and 
enemy  —  Fire. 

Peach  Pests  Controlled 

LTHOUGH  there  has  been  a  normal 
abundance  of  fruit  moths  this  season,  as 
well  as  an  outbreak  of  peach  cottony  scale  in 
certain  areas,  the  peach  crop  in  general  was 
well  protected  by  sprays  and  dusts.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  growers  used  DDT  for  the  fruit  moth. 
Where  sprays  or  dusts  of  this  material  were 
thoroughly  applied  at  the  right  times,  injury 
to  the  fruit  was  much  reduced.  Another  factor 
this  year  was  that  plentiful  moisture  in  most 
orchards  has  kept  up  twig  growth,  and  the 
moth  injury  has  been  on  these  rather  than  on 
the  fruit.  Exceptions  to  this  were  the  orchards 
on  poorly  drained  soils  and  those  where  DDT 
was  not  used,  and  in  these  wormy  fruit  has 
resulted.  The  peach  cottony  scale,  which  looks 
like  popcorn  on  the  branches  and  twigs,  was 
found  in  some  numbers  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  this  Summer.  However,  the 
growers  who  used  Summer  sprays  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
got  effective  control  and  suffered  little  damage. 

Fiorello  H .  LaGuardia 

IORELLO  LA  GUARDIA,  former  mayor  of 
New  York  City,  died  September  20  after 
a  long  illness  at  the  age  of  64.  His  passing  will 
be  mourned  by  all  who  ever  knew  him. 

LaGuardia  was  a  staunch  and  fair  fighter. 
He  was  independent  and  he  was  honest.  His 
career  as  a  congressman  and  as  mayor  gave 
full  play  to  these  good  qualities.  Unpredictable 
and  at  times  inconsistent  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
a  cause,  his  philosophy  was  nevertheless  sound 
and  brought  about  many  reforms.  He  was 
acutely  alive  to  the  problems  of  the  day  and 
many  a  time  gave  farmers  a  firm  supporting 
hand.  Dairymen  in  the  New  York’s  North 
Country  will  always  remember  with  deep 
thanks  his  successful  support  of  their  cause 
in  the  1939  milk  fight. 

Brevities 

“lx  is  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  that  we 
expect,  as  he  has  promised,  and  in  them  dwells 
righteousness.” —  II  Peter  3: 13. 

When  corn  stalks  are  either  chopped  fine  or 
shredded,  they  make  just  as  good  bedding  as 
straw,  because  they  are  highly  absorbent  and 
warm. 

We  should  try  to  get  aboard  the  Freedom  Train 
as  it  tours  through  the  country.  It  is  time  we  went 
forward  together,  unified,  a  strong  nation,  one  01 
which  we  can  continue  to  be  proud. 

At  the  present  time  over  82  per  cent  of  all  the 
cows  on  New  York  State  dairy  farms  are  milked 
by  the  use  of  machines.  Only  20  per  cent  of  the 
cows  in  these  herds  were  machine  milked  in  1934. 

The  apple  crop  is  now  estimated  as  being 
113,079,000  bushels.  This  compares  with  119,410,- 
000  bushels  in  1946,  and  a  1936-45  average  01 
112,896,000  bushels.  Compared  with  last  year,  the 
Eastern  States  jiave  a  fourth  smaller  apple  crop. 

The  number  of  bee  colonies  in  New  England  is 
about  65,000,  as  compared  with  61,000  this  time 
last  year.  Glad  to  see  that  the  bees  have  increasea 
some.  We  could  not  raise  fruit  without  them,  ana 
how  good  honey  tastes  with  pancakes  on  com 
Winter  mornings. 
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let  ESSO  Rusf-Ban  help  protect 
your  stored  equipment  and 
your  hard-earned  dollars! 

Winter  rust  works  168  hours  every  week  . . . 
eating  away  unprotected,  laid-up  equip¬ 
ment. 

Between  Fall  harvesting  and  Spring 
planting  your  idle  farm  machinery  needs 
the  thorough  protection  of  Esso  Rust-Ban. 

It’s  easy  to  apply  Esso  Rust-Ban  347 
with  brush  or  swab  to  exposed  metal  sur¬ 
faces  such  as  disks  and  plow  moldboards . . . 
and  for  important  inner  surfaces  of  engines 
in  idle  trucks  or  tractors  get  Esso  Rust-Ban 
603.  Esso  Rust-Ban  products  are  easy  to 


use . . .  easy  to  remove . . .  and  they  help  keep 
your  equipment  ready  for  service  next  Spring. 

For  the  full  line  of  helpful  Esso  Farm 
Products,  see  your  local  Esso  Distributor. 
And  be  sure  to  ask  him  or  write  for  timely 
storage  tips  you’ll  get  in  your  FREE  copies 
of  the  regularly  published  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS  magazine.  Esso  Marketers,  15  West 
51st  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


For  complete  year-round  protection  .  .  .  use 
high-quality  Esso  oils  and  greases  for  chassis, 
gears  and  bearings. 

COLONIAL  B  i  A  C  0 
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Thousands  of  successful  dairymen  depend  solely  on  Larro 
" Farm-tested ”  Dairy  Feed  to  do  a  complete  dairy  feeding  job — 
for  dry  cows,  fresh  cows  and  milking  cows.  They've  discovered 
that  this  same  ration  which  builds  top  milk  production  also 
replenishes  dry  cows  with  the  minerals  and  vitamins  that  may 
have  been  drained  off  during  the  previous  lactation — and  brings 
fresh  cows  to  full  feed  without  setbacks. 

At  Larro  Research  Farm,  General  Mills  scientists  have  proved 
that  when  you  feed  Larro,  no  special  fitting  and  freshening 
ration  is  needed.  They’ve  proved  it  by  feeding  tests  with  more 
than  300  different  dairy  feed  formulas.  Through  these  ex¬ 
haustive  tests,  which  began  in  1912,  they  know  that  Larro 
scientifically  combines,  in  this  single  ration,  all  the  essential 
properties  and  ingredients  required  to  do  a  top  year-round 
dairy  feeding  job. 

For  time-saving,  top-profit  feeding,  insist  on  Larro  Dairy  Feed. 

1-1627 

General  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 
Dept.  3 

DETROIT  (2)— SAN  FRANCISCO  (6)— CHICAGO  (4) 

"Farm-ttstfd"  it  a  registered  trademark  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 


Cost  a  Trifle  More 
Bui  WELL  Worth  It! 

A  reputation  is  hard  to  get— easy  to  lose!  That's  why  three 
generations  of  the  Carhartt  family  have  jealously  guarded 
their  good  name  with  overalls  and  work  caps  that  are 
better  made,  better  fitting  and  better  wearing.  You  can't 
go  wrong  when  you  insist  on  the  same  brand  of  Carhartt 
overalls  that  Granddad  wore. 

Blue  Denim,  While  Sailcloth,  Heavy  Brown  Duck 
Overalls,  laceback  Dungarees,  Washable  Work  Caps. 

HAMILTON  CARHARTT  OVERALL  COMPANY 

itfablished  1889 

Detroit  Atlanta  Dallas  Carhartt  Park,  Irvine,  Ky, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. - Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Breeds  of  Sheep 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

When  sheep  are  classified  on  the  Clayton,  Ind.  Originating  in  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  produce  Cheviot  Hills,  bordering  England  and 
wool  and  mutton,  they  fall  into  three  Scotland,  the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep 
general  divisions:  (1)  Medium  wool  is  at  home  in  rough  country 
or  mutton  type,  (2)  Fine-wool  type,  Mrs.  Richard  Turrell  is  secretary  of 
and  (3)  Long- wool  type.  Each  of  the  the  American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society 
breeds  that  constitute  these  three  On^onta,  N.  Y.  The  Corriedale  is  in- 
divisions  has  certain  characteristics  creasing  in  popularity  with  American 
and  adaptations  which  make  it  breeders,  and  has  much  to  recoirt- 
especially  suitable  for  various  and  mend  it  as  an  all-purpose  sheep,  it 
specific  conditions.  For  instance,  the  combines  both  excellence  of  fleece 
fine-wools  have  the  inherent  ability  and  mutton.  It  originated  in  New 
to  flock  closely  together,  which  is  an  Zealand  by  crossing  and  selecting 
attribute  that  is  most  desirable  for  from  fine-wool  and  long-wool  breeds 
grazing  sheep  in  large  bands.  This  and  types.  Fred  S.  Hultz  is  secretary 
has  made  them  well  suited  for  use  of  the  American  Condedale  Assn, 
on  the  range  lands  of  the  West.  Their  Laramie,  Wyo. 

dense,  heavy,  close  fleece  has  also  Among  the  fine-wool  breeds  and 
made  them  capable  of  withstanding  types  the  American  Merino  was,  dur- 
outdoor  conditions.  The  mutton  ing  early  colonial  days,  the  most 
breeds,  or  medium-wools,  combine  popular  breed  of  sheep  in  America, 
the  ability  to  produce  a  good  fleece.  They  l'epresent  the  ultimate  in 
and  at  the  same  time  raise  a  lamb  fineness  and  density  of  fleece,  and 
that  carries  sufficient  meat  to  make  helped  make  New  England  famous 
it  preferred  in  the  retail  markets,  for  the  high  quality  of  cloth  which 
The  long-wools  have  proven  to  be  was  made  from  their  wool.  Due  to 
admirably  suited  where  considerable  the  difficulty  of  shearing  these  sheep, 
size  is  desired  and  have  found  favor  with  their  heavily  wrinkled  skin 
when  used  as  blood  infusions  for  folds,  and  a  lack  of  sufficient  premi- 
crossing  with  other  breeds  and  types,  um  for  their  dense  fleece,  they  have 
Among  the  breeds  of  medium-  since  declined  in  popularity.  Also, 
wools  one  of  the  most  popular  is  the  they  do  not  carry  enough  flesh  to 
Shropshire.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  make  their  lambs  acceptable  for  the 
of  English  breeds,  and  originated  by  retail  trade.  By  selective  breeding 
selective  crossbreeding  of  South-  the  farmers  in  southwestern  Penn- 
down,  Leicester  and  Cots  wold  sheep,  syl  vania  and  in  the  nearby  territory 
They  are  closely  wooled  about  the  of  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  produced 
face  and  eyes,  having  small  black  the  Delaine  Merino.  These  sheep  are 
ears,  with  the  nose  and  lips  covered  more  suited  to  present  day  needs,  as 
with  black  hair;  the  body  is  well  they  carry  a  wealth  of  fine  fleece  and 
fleshed  and  deep  throughout.  The  also  have  excellent  mutton  character¬ 
secretary  of  the  American  Shropshire  istics.  The  secretary  of  the  American 
Registry  Association  is  Charles  F.  and  Delaine-Merino  Record  Assn,  is 
Osborn,  Lafayette,  Ind.  The  oldest  Gowdy  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio;  and 
of  the  Down  breeds,  which  originated  I.Y.Hamilton  is  secretary  of  the  Black 
in  the  South  Downs  of  England,  is  Top  and  Natl.  Delaine  Sheep  Breed- 
the  Southdown.  This  mutton  breed  ers’  Assn.,  Houston,  Pa.  The  Ram- 
of  sheep  is  famous  for  its  ability  to  bouillet  is  the  largest  of  the  fine- 
produce  a  carcass  that  is  highly  de-  wool  breeds.  It  originated  in  France 
sirable.  They  have  won  more  in  the  and  is  quite  popular  in  the  range 
carcass  classes  at  leading  livestock  country.  These  sheep  are  also  well 
shows  than  any  other  breed  of  sheep,  suited  for  use  in  flocks  where  more 
W.  L.  Henning  is  secretary  of  the  wool  and  body  size  are  needed.  The 
American  Southdown  Breeders’  Asso-  secretary  of  the  American  Ram- 
ciation,  State  College,  Pa.  South-  bouillet  Sheep  Breeders’  Assn,  is 
downs  are  very  compact  throughout,  Geneva  Caldwell,  San  Angelo,  Texas, 
wooled  close  over  the  poll  and  to  Although  the  Leicester  has  entered 
their  ears,  with  mouse  colored  into  the  foundation  stock  of  many  of 
face  and  legs.  The  Dorset  Horn  is  our  present  day  breeds,  it  has  never 
another  old  English  breed  that  has  found  favor  with  American  farmers 
found  favor  in  the  new  world.  They  and  breeders,  as  it  is  rather  light  for 
have  a  clean,  white  face,  with  mutton  both  fleece  and  mutton.  It  is  a  long- 
characteristics,  and  the  ability  to  wool  breed  with  a  clean,  white  face 
breed  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year,  and  legs.  There  is  no  active  Ameri- 
This  makes  them  admirably  suited  can  association  now  in  existence  for 
for  the  raising  of  early  lambs.  J.  R,  the  promotion  of  this  breed.  The 
Henderson  is  secretary  of  the  Conti-  headquarters  of  the  Leicester  Sheep 
nental  Dorset  Club,  Hickory,  Pa,  The  Breeders’  Assn,  of  Great  Britain  is 
Hampshire  also  originated  in  the  at  Driffield,  East  Yorkshire,  England. 
Downs  of  England.  Their  black  face  The  Cots  wold  is  another  long- wool 
and  deep  bodied  mutton  type  has  breed  which  originated  in  England, 
popularized  them  with  American  and  has  been  used  with  success  in 
breeders.  Helen  T.  Belote  is  secretary  the  West  for  cross-breeding  to  in- 
of  the  American  Hampshire  Asso-  crease  the  size  of  market  lambs.  They 
ciation,  Detroit,  Mich.  Another  black  are  strong  bodied  and  carry  good 
faced  Down  breed  which  is  finding  fleshing.  The  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
increasing  favor  with  farmers  and  can  Cotswold  Record  is  F.  W.  Hard- 
ranches  is  the  Suffolk.  They  are  high  ing,  807  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
yielders  of  both  wool  and  mutton.  A  third  breed  of  long-wool  sheep 
C.  A.  Williams  is  secretary  of  the  and  one  that  has  been  used  with 
National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn.,  Middle-  success  for  crossing  with  range  ewes 
ville,  Mich.;  and  C.  W.  Hickman  is  is  the  Lincoln.  They  are  deep  and 
secretary  of  the  American  Suffolk  full  bodied  with  a  bright,  clean 
Sheep  Society.  One  of  the  largest  of  fleece.  The  secretary  of  the  National 
the  Down  breeds  is  the  Oxford,  a  Lincoln  Sheep  Breeders’  Assn,  is  D. 
heavy,  well  formed  sheep  that  com-  T.  Knight,  Marlette,  Mich.  These 
bines  size  with  a  desirable  form  and  various  secretaries  are  always  glad 
fleece.  J.  M.  Haffie  is  secretary  of  the  on  request  to  supply  information 
American  Oxford  Down  Record  Assn.,  concerning  their  respective  breeds. 


The  continuous  use  of  a  good,  sturdy  registered  ram  is  the  best  way  to  im¬ 
prove  type  in  a  farm  flock  of  grade  ewes.  These  well  developed  Shropshire f 
and  Southdown  ram  lambs  are  doing  well  on  the  good  pasture  provided  at 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  in  Storrs, 
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Wanted  Calfskins,  Hides 

TfifBe  are  high  now.  Also  Wool,  Ginseng,  Golden  Seal, 
sheepskins  &  Beeswax.  Write  for  free  trapping  supply 
catalog.  Trappers  of  Muskrat,  Mink,  Weasel,  Skunk, 
Opossum,  etc.  Please  contact  us  now.  We’ll  be  buying 
ncersklns.  41st  year  in  business.  Dept.  RNY. 

KEYSTONE  HIDE  COMPANY,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

MORE  PAY  FOR  YOUR  MILK:  Reduce  bacteria 
count  with  the  finest  Dairy  Heater — one  piece  Alu¬ 
minum  Cabinet — copper  tank — no  drip  faucet — HINGED 
,  ID — heavy  duty  heating  element.  Also  zinc  sprayed 
w ash  sinks.  Hamilton  Equipment,  Inc.,  Ephrata,  Penna. 

H  OC  HOUSES 

Winston  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  18.  N.  Y.  Write  or  phone  Windsor  8-6398. 

— "  SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CROSS  BREEDS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $11.50  EACH 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
rross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  7  weeks  old 
*12  oo  each.  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old  $12.60  each, 
tvill  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  you  may  send  Money  Order  or 
check.  Our  selection  will  please  you. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM 

206  Washington  Street.  Woburn,  Mas*. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs  for  sale.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old  from  one  of  the 
largest  herds  in  the  East.  Several  young  boars  large 
enough  for  service. 

/kYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MARYLAND 
Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


Special  offer  of  fast  growing  stock.  Pigs  that  are 
properly  weaned,  castrated,  and  vaccinated,  7  to  8 
weeks  old.  Will  ship  one  or  more  for  $11.25  each. 
Including  vaccination.  C.O.D.  Cheek  or  Money-Order 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO 

P.O.  Box  6. WEST  CONCORD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass’.  Tel.  1085 

CHOICE  YOUNG  FEEDING  PIGS  5-6  WEEKS  OLD 
*10.00  Each.  7-9  Weeks  $11.00.  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HAMPSHI  RES 

Three  outstanding  yearling  show  boars,  one  a 
Mixer  bred  boar.  Spring  boars,  and  bred  gilts. 
Mostly  from  Proven  Production  dams  and  nation¬ 
ally  known  blood  lines. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

Eight  weeks  up.  Best  bloodlines.  Feeder 
pigs  S10.00  up.  Inoculation  $1.00  extra. 
LESTER  BARTLES,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  FINEST  STOCK 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  MT.  JOY,  PA 


YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  for  Lean  Meat  with  Less  Lard.  Heading 
this  outstanding  Jersey  herd  are  two  great  sires: 
Asholm  Wonder  106E— 317117  C.  R.  and  Dunrobin 
Implacable  80A— 324209  C.  R.  Large  Litters — Strong, 
Long  Pigs.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Fall  pigs. 

Write  For  Booklet  and  Prices 
BLIXTORP  STOCK  FARM,  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 


sfale  Purebred  Yorkshire  Swine 

BRED  GILTS  —  SERVICE  BOARS 
YOUNG  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Outstanding  Quality  —  Reasonable  Prices 
GARNER  R.  KELLY,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  L  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

Bred  sows  for  fall  farrow.  Top  spring  boar  pigs.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs.  Best  breeding  plus  the  right  type. 
Write  for  prices.  ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  CO.  -  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Service  Boars. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 

ROYAL  OAK  FARM,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD, 
BALTIMORE  22,  MARYLAND 


HEREFORD  HOGS— "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 


HEREFORD  HOGS:  REGISTERED  PIGS,  GILTS, 
YOUNG  BRED  SOWS.  EXCELLENT  BREEDING. 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS,  AID,  OHIO 


- HEREFORD  PIGS  INFORMATION  WRITE - 

B.  F.  MAULDWIN,  SAUGERTIES,  NEW  YORK 


PIGS— SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS.  Also  Blacks 
both  purebred.  Bred  bows;  boars  etc. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN.  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Sale:  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  and 
Service  Boars.  W.  H.  PRICE.  BARTON,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


rTg^orriedale  "rams 

One  and  two  years  old,  of  Moncreiffe 
breeding,  $25.00  and  up;  also  a  few  grade 
and  native  ewes. 

LUCIEN  C.  BENEDICT 
St.  Johnsbury,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Vermont 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS:  HAMPSHIRES;  CORRIE- 
0ALE8—  RAMS  and  EWES;  also.  Imported  Rams ; 
Ewes;  also  1,000  large,  young  unregistered  ewes. 
Priced  reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Chariton,  Iowa 


FOR  SALE:  FOUR  YEARLINGS  and  ONE  RAM 
PUREBRED  SUFFOLKS.  FOUR  GRADE  SOUTH  - 
DOWN  EWES:  FOUR  LAMBS  $350.00 

CARSTEN  JOHNSON.  PLEASANT  VI LLE,  N.  Y. 


CHEVIOT  and  SOUTHDOWN  yearling  RAMS  and 
EWES  for  sate.  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS, 
STETLERSVILLE,  PA.  M,  P.  TAIT  Farm  Supt. 


For  Sale:  Choice  Reg.  Shropshire  &  Oxford  Yearling 
Rams  with  size  and  Quality.  Sired  by  Champion  rams. 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


Shropshire  and  Rambouillet  Rams—  Bred  for  type  and 
quality.  Strong  winners  at  the  1947  Penna.  Farm  Show. 

KENNETH  T.  MOORE,  NICHOLS,  NEW  YORK 

- - BIG  TYPE  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  - 

J-  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS.  NEW  YORK 


: — FOR  SALE  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS - 

I-  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


R»B.  Hampshire  Ram.  Born  March  1944.  Proven  Breed- 
«r.  Excellent  condition.  D.  W.  Krueger,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


Corriedale  Rams;  large,  fine  breeders,  5  years.  $45.00 
HENRY  KAMP,  Star  Route,  DEPOSIT,  N.  Y. 


N.Y.  Holstein  Herd  Winners' 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  a 
Progressive  Breeder’s  Certificate  has 
been  awarded  to  Karl  S.  Hartshorn, 
Lebanon,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  by 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  of 
America.  Only  122  Holstein  breeding 
establishments  in  the  nation  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  honor,  and  Mr.  Hartshorn 
is  one  of  seven  breeders  in  New  York 
to  qualify.  The  Progressive  Breeder’s 
award  is  the  highest  honor  given  to 
members  of  the"  national  Holstein 
association  and  it  is  given  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  well-balanced  herd  im¬ 
provement  program  which  has  been 
developed  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  The  Hartshorn  herd  has  been 
tested  for  production  in  the  Herd 
Improvement  Registry  program  of  the 
association  for  four  consecutive  years. 

The  other  New  York  Holstein 
breeders  to  be  so  honored  are: 
George  W.  Chapman,  Ontario;  Beniah 
Morrison,  Rensselaer  Falls;  Owen  D. 
Young,  Van  Hornesville;  The  H.  R. 
Wait  Co.,  Auburn;  George  H. 
Comings,  Bainbridge;  and  Daniel  I. 
Mayne,  Rochester, 


August  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  August, 
1947,  are  as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. .  .$5.15 


Monroe  County  Co-op,.  5.10 
Shawangunk  Co-op ....  5.00 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op . .  4.94 

^Consumer  Co-op .  4.875 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op. . . .  4.75 
Sullivan  Co.  Co-op....  4.59 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.495 

Four  Co.  Creameries.  .  .  4.47 

Mount  Joy  Co-op .  4.47 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  .  .  4.455 
Delaware  Co.  Co-op. . .  .  4.455 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.43 

Cohocton  Creameries . . .  4.43 
Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.43 

Grandview  Dairy . . .  4.43 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.43 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.42 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.32 


Per  Qt. 

$.1097 

.1085 

.1064 

.1051 

.1037 

.1011 

.0977 

.0956 

.0951 

.0951 

.0948 

.0948 

.0943 

.0943 

.0943 

.0943 

.0943 

.0940 

.0919 


These  are  baste  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 


Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.43; 
Buffalo,  $4.60;  Rochester,  $4.77. 

*  Prices  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Prices  in  Canada 

In  case  R.  N.-Y  readers  may  be 
interested  in  farm  prices  here,  at  the 
present  time  we  are  receiving  $2.50 
a  cwt.  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  at  cheese 
factories.  City  milk  shippers  receive 
about  $3.40  for  yearly  quota,  surplus 
at  manufactured  pi’ices.  Milk  at  con- 
denseries  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
$2.60  per  cwt.  for  milk  testing  3.5  per 
cent.  Creameries  are  paying  64  cents 
a  pound  for  butterfat  used  in  making 
butter.  Here  are  some  feed  prices: 
oats,  barley  and  wheat  $2,50  a  cwt.; 
bran  $1.50;  shorts  $1.60;  middlings 
$1.80;  chick  growing  mash  $3.05;  hen 
scratch  grain  $2.55;  hog  growing 
ration  $2.50,  Eggs  are  selling  at  45 
chickens  at  25  cents  a  pound  live- 
cents  .a  dozen  for  Grade  A  large; 
weight.  w.  G. 


HOLSTEIN  S 


2nd  DELAWARE  CO.  AUCTION 

Thursday,  October  9,  1947 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  WALTON,  N.  Y. 

77  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle  77 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated,  eligible  to  go  anywhere. 

32  Young  Cows — 24  First  Calf  Heifers 
16  Senior  Heifer  Calves — 5  Service  age  bulls 

This  choice  offering  all  selected  by  Adrian 
Personlus,  official  of  the  New  York  Holstein 
Association.  Consignments  from  leading  Delaware 
County  herds.  JUST  THE  SALE  FOR  YOU  TO 
ATTEND  In  the  great  dairy  county  of  the  East. 
Sale  In  big  tent,  at  1 1 :00  A.  M. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


GOATS 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  Free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  Dept.  767.  Columbia.  Mo. 


- - PUREBRED  NUBIAN  DAIRY  GOATS - 

All  ages,  No  shipping.  HERBERT  GERICKE, 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York 


-  AT  STUD  —  8AANEN  BUCK  - 

Dora’s  Lad  of  YOKELAWN,  70488.  Large,  hornless. 
PAUL  COOKINHAM,  R.  D.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 


RABBITS 


RECORD  OF  PRODUCTION  WHITE  NEW  ZEA- 
LANDS  will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy  vigorous 
stock  bred  for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.  O.  P.  Stands 
for  the  best  in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P.  RABBITRY,  Willard  St..  Leominster,  Mass. 


FLiV-BBITS 

Full  pedigreed  sandy  Flemish  Giants  five  months  old. 

Over  standard'  weights  $5.00  each. 

HARRY  F.  HOFFA,  WOMELSPORF.  PENNA. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide.  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


SILVER  BLUE  FOX  RABBITS.  S5.00  to  $15-00  each. 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


Checkered  Giant  &  Castorrjx  Juniors  &  Seniors. 
Reasonable.  WARREN  MASER,  MOOERS.  N.  Y. 


Selected  English  Angoras:  Pedigreed  Juniors  &.  Seniors 
Littleton  Angora  Babbitry,  Morris  Plains,  N,  J, 


WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY 

To  enter  the  Jersey  breeding  business  or  to  add  to  your  herd. 

Offering  at  private  sale  the  entire  herd  at  moderate  price.  No 
animal  unavailable  for  purchase.  Will  sell  cows  and  one  half  the 
heifers  as  a  group  only.  Also  heifers  in  groups  of  5  or  6  head. 

44  cows  and  43  head  young  stock 
Accredited  for  T.  B-  and  Bang’s 
A  real  producing  herd  combining  yield,  type  and  health  — 
the  right  start  with  the  right  Jerseys. 

LU  SHAN  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  N.  J- 

MRS.  LILA  TYNG,  Owner  -  JACK  LISTER,  Manager 

Telephone:  Peapack  8-0172-M 


Cows  &  Heifers 

Extra  good  quality,  most  of  them 
freshening  in  early  Fall  —  majority 
large  type  Holsteins. 

30  Work  &  Saddle  Horses 

Well  broken  heavy  teams  and 
singles  —  fancy  saddle  horses. 

Term s  to  Reliable  Parties 
We  Deliver. 

Always  ready  to  buy  entire 
dairies  and  machinery. 

GLADSTONE  BROS. 

TEL.  36  op  27  R  21 

ANDES,  NEW  YORK 


SHORTHORNS 


NATIONAL  MILKING  SHORTHORN 

SHOW  and  SALE 

A  strong  featnre  of  the  American 
Royal  Show  at  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  OCT.  22d— 23d.  THE 
BEST  from  all  over  United 
States.  Unusual  opportunity  for  - 

establishing  herds  of  THE  BEST  DUAL  PUR¬ 
POSE  BREED  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Write  for  catalog  to 

AMERICAN  R1ILKINQ  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
809  Exchange  Avenue  Dept.  rn-5|  Chicago  9,  III 


REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES 


AYRSHIRES 


DON’T 

Fourth  West 


Central 


AYRSHIRE  SALE  &  SHOW 

To  be  Held  at  ROLLING  HILL  FARM 

MOUNT  UNION,  PA.  OCT.  11, 1947 

Sale  at  12:30  Sharp  -  Show  10:30  A.  M. 

Sale  Includes  50  TopAyrshires 

Fresh  and  close  springers  three  real  herd  she 
prospects.  The  entire  herd  of  Elmdale  Farm, 
Moose  Creek,  Ont.,  as  well  as  Spring  Cress 
Farms  and  Shlrly  Ann  Farms  and  Anehovian 
Farms  and  other  local  breeders  have  given  their 
best.  A  real  opportunity  to  buy  the  best. 
FRANK  CILE,  Sale  Mgr.,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 
PAUL  SANGER,  Meyerstown,  Pa.,  Auctioneer 
Cuthbert  Nairn  judge;  Robert  Armour  in  charge 
of  Sale  consignments. 


VABIOUS  AGES;  TOP  BREEDING,  MILK,  BEEF. 

HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

_ HEREFORDS _ 

STOCKERS  &  FEEDERS  — HEREFORDS 

Before  buying  your  stock  cattle  call  or  write  for 
our  prices.  We  have  feeders  weighing  from  500 
to  900  lbs.  to  sell  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
Soft  com  Is  coming  lets  prepare  ourselves  now. 

BACHRACH  CO.,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  Phone  54 

FOR  SALE!  HEREFORDS:  One  grandson  10  months 
old.  10  granddaughters  of  Hazford  Bupert  81st. 
Open  and  bred. 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  REGISTERED  Hornless 
Hereforcl  Bulls  of  service  age.  Ship  any  State. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS.  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


r 


cunton -Essex  Ayrshire  Club  Sale  at  the  Bil¬ 
lings  Farm,  along  Route  9,  So.  of  Plattsburg, 
N.Y..  Oct  11th  at  12:30  P.M.  A  selected 
group  of  26  cows,  17  bred  heifers,  4  open 
heifers,  3  bulls.  Many  by  Approved  and  proven 
sires.  27  fresh  or  due  in  Oct.  Many  calfhood 
vaccinated.  All  TB  and  bloodtested  within 
80  days  prior  to  sale. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Bo>  96,  Brandon,  Vt 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazer* 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street.  •  Brandon.  Vermont 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ANGUS  ARE  HORNLESS 


Wise  cattlemen  demand  a  horn¬ 
less  beef  breed.  Aberdeen-Angus 
are  naturally  polled.  This  dom¬ 
inant  characteristic  means  minimum 
losses  from  injuries  in  the  pasture, 
in  the  feedlot  or  in  shipping.  No 
losses  or  setback  from  costly  dehorn¬ 
ing.  Hornless  heads  and  uniform 
Angus  type  produce  greater  profits! 

Write  For  Free  Descriptive  Literature. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association 

Dept.  RN-3,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


KENRIDGE  FARM 

March  and  April  purebred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFERS 

Vaccinated.  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  accredited. 

E.  L.^ZUILL  Manager 

CORNWALL,  -  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale  AKC  St  Bernard  &  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

Several  Collie- Shepherd  pups  from  heeler  parents. 
Two  litters  Cocker  Spaniel  pups  that  cannot  be 
registered.  One  male  purebred  Springer  Spaniel 
Terms.  Puppy  plan  without  cash.  AKC  stud  service 
for  Cocker  Spaniel  and  St.  Bernard. 

MRS.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES.  N.Y.  Tol.  36 

Dalmatians  And  Dachshunds 

PUPPIES  For  Sale;  ALSO  GROWN  STOCK.  A.K  C 
REGISTERED.  GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS  REG 
Route  I,  BOX  312,  SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y.  Tel  I76-F2 

Coon  Hounds  4  Months  $25.  Each 

Bred  for  own  use.  Owner  refused  $500.00  for  sir®. 
GEORGE  LIEBLA,  KINGS  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

A.  K.  C.  SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES  Also  BER¬ 
NARD  AND  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  Which  should 
make  good  cow  dogs. 

MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R-l,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 

COLLIES:  Excellent  pedigree;  well  marked:  either 
sex;  make  fin©  pets ;  reasonably  priced  at  $25.00  up. 
Six  weeks  and  older. 

JOHN  A-  WARNER,  RIVERHEAD,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


PURE  AIREDALES  Oorange  breeding  $15.  Six  mo. 
reg,  Airedales  $25.  Also  Collies,  Pekes,  Police,  Cockers, 
Shepherds,  Terriers,  Spitz  and  Saint  Bernards. 

ED  STONE  Phone  838  CHARITON,  IOWA 

WHOLESALE— RETAIL— PUPPIES 

?FAY’P|f  ^  BAMBaTr%,F&XE&  N  E*W  ?E0TRSK 

SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

BEAUTIFUL,,  BEST  QUALITY.  A.  K  C. 
STEWART  GAY,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticelio,  N.  Y. 

ST.  BERNARD  A.K.C.  At  Stud 

Jony  D.  Swiss  type  son  of  champions. 

MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R.  p.  I,  Unadllla,  N.  Y. 

LHEBRED  COCKEII  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Is  On-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  ■  MANCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea- 
sonable,  B.  B.  SLAGLE.  FLANAGAN.  ILL. 

SHEPHERDS:  COLLIE-SHEPHERD  CROSS.  Stock, 
watch  and  companion.  GEO.  E.  WILLIAMS 
BOX  62,  R,  D.  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Collis-Scttos-Bcaglg  L“,i,rirAti,i!“ff.1E 
REUABLE  SHEPHERDS  D«Kalh  .Junction,  N.Y. 
Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Tirrler  Puds  xT.v/cn"7p.K,r" 

DOGS  —  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  &  COLLIES 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO.  NEW  YORK 

Gordon  Setter  Pupe,  O'Field  Strain.  Hunting  Strain. 
None  better.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Healthy,  Intelligent.  Farmralsed) 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 

Airedales  The  all  round  dog.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  T>. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON.  NEW  YORK 

PUPPIES  —  Fine  Pets  or  Guards.  From  working 
Parents.  LLOYD  OAVEY,  ALTMAB,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES:  A.K.C.  Reg.  bred  for  beauty  and  obedience. 
$25  each.  HAROLD  KENNEDY.  VALENCIA,  PA. 

BEAGLES:  10  months  old.  FOX  TERRIERS,  3  months 
Old.  GATES,  RICHARD  ST.,  ELJW.IRA.  N.  Y. 

. .  . .  . — a.a.t.. 

REGISTERED  PIT  BULL  PUPS.  REASONABLE. 
C.  CUSICK,  Terhune  Dr.,  R.  D.  I,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Champion  sired,  also  SH ELTlESi 
LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  I,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  AND  ^PONIES 

SIX  WEANLING,  REG.  TENNESSEE  WALKING 
STUD  COLTS,  $150  each;  FOUR  WEANLING,  REG. 
TENNESSEE  WALKING  FILLY  COLTSv  $200  each. 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON.  PA. 

GENTLE  SADDLE  HORSES  LOANED  For  Mainten- 
FERRETS-  Snerial  Ratters  Will  ship  0.  CL  lb  I  ance  till  next  June.  Selling  wool-mutton  Lincoln  type 

E.  L?  HARTMAN,  Box  4,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO  i  breeding  stock.  SMADVNOOK, 


lERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA, 
rebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hog*. 


GUERNSEYS 


-REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES - 

9  month  to  serviceable  age,  from  high  producing 
dams,  at  farmers’  prices. 

KE  DELAWARE  FARM,  DELHI,  NEW  YORK 


JERSEYS 


REG. JERSEY  BULL 

Fourteen  months;  beautiful  specimen  in  very  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  J.  0.  Stewart  Campbell  Hall,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  QUALIFIED  REG.  JERSEY  BULL,  3 
years.  Bangs  and  T.  B.  free.  Grandson  Hamilton 
Wonderful  Aim.  E.  P.  JONES,  SCOTTSVILLE,  VA. 


FERRETS 


L0PE2,  PENNA. 
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The  World  s  Finest  Silos 


// 


KoroK,  a  Craine  development,  has  produced  what 
dairymen  call  ’’the  world’s  finest  silos.”  KoroK 
silos  are  built  of  the  most  durable  materials  ever 
used  in  silo  construction — vitrified  tile  and  steel. 
No  mortar. ..no  cement.  Acid -rust- rot -proof. 
Frost  resistant.  Built  for  permanent  service  ...  a 
minimum  of  repairs  —  something  to  think  about 
for  the  future. 

Write  us  now  for  complete  information  on  the 
soundest  silo  investment —  a  handsome  Craine 
KoroK. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalI 


"fafrm  SecU'itti/ 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  time, 
labor,  and  moneysaver. 

CRAINE,  INC 

1017  Taft  St.f  Norwich,  New  York 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors*  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works 


—  and  here's 
how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries: 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  In  low-ceiling  barns ; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall— no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 
Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

RoiC-107,  UNADIltA,  N.Y. 


Folded^  n 


SELL 
YOUR  MILK 


Replace  with  RYDE’S 
MEAL  for  gruel  feeding, 
FLAKES  for  dry  feeding 

HYDE  A  CO.,  CHICAGO  SO 


RYDE’S 

CALF  MEAL 


s 


COBURN 

SPREADER 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su¬ 
perphosphate,  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  85  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO., 
WHITEWATER  ft,  y^ISC 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

UNDERWRITERS’  MASTER  LABEL  SERVICE 
Manufacturers  and  installers 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

RHEA  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO., 

1402  Greenwood  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  194T  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 

For  Sale;  New  Jamesway  stalls,  stanchions,  drinking 
cups  and  pens  for  Immodiato  delivery  at  factory  prices. 
A.  R.  KLAFFKY  .  HUNTINGTON.  N.  Y. 


aTc«f®r0  5 

81  P£ lists 


A  SHORT 
CUT 


B 


0 


TO  PROFITS! 


Calves  develop  smoothly 
and  quickly  on  Blatch- 
ford’s  Pellets,  the  origi¬ 
nal,  formula-made  milk 
replacer.  Farmers  every¬ 
where  use  this  constantly 
modernized  milk  re¬ 
placer  to  earn  a  bigger 
milk  check.  Blatchford's 
Pellets  are  dependably 
uniform^easily  digest¬ 
ible  .  .  .  supply  concen¬ 
trated  amounts  of  vita¬ 
mins,  proteins  and  min¬ 
erals  to  develop  calves 
rapidly  into  slurdy  pro¬ 
ducers.  Also  excellent  for 
pigs,  colls,  lambs,  goats 
and  rabbits.  See  your 
Blatchford  dealertoday. 

2098 


Wherever  MILK 
IS  HANDLED 


IS  NEEDED 

Lo- Bax  dissolves  quickly  in  hot  or  cold 
water  —  Dependable  —  Retains  full 
strength  —  Carries  50%  chlorine  in  ac¬ 
tive  form  —  Inexpensive  to  use  —  Helps 
give  low  bacteria  counts  at 
low  cost.  Makes  effective 
,  f  dairy  rinse  solution  at  a 
(V  cost  of  only  of  a  cent 

per  gallon.  Write  for  full 
details. 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 
60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


October  4,  1947 

Milk  Goats  for  Home  Use 


In  the  United  States  practically  all 
Of  the  milk  supply  is  obtained  from 
cows,  with  only  an  insignificant  part 
coming  from  dairy  goats.  However, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in 
certain  Mediterranean  and  Middle 
Eastern  countries  most  of  the  milk 
used  as  human  food  is  produced  by 
animals  other  than  cows.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  has  been  estimated  that  in 
Greece  only  40  per  cent  of  the  milk 
supply  is  derived  from  cows  and  the 
remaining  60  per  cent  comes  largely 
from  goats,  sheep  and  the  water 
buffalo.  In  Palestine,  Iraq  and  Iran 
milk  products  are  obtained  largely 
from  camels,  llamas,  or  sheep. 

The  popularity  of  dairy  goats  in 
the  United  States  as  a  source  of 
milk  for  rural  families  is  increasing. 
Six  to  eight  milk  goats  can  be  kept 
on  the  feed  required  to  maintain  one 
family  cow.  A  good  goat  will  pro¬ 
duce  sufficient  milk  for  a  family  of 
three  or  four  persons  for  seven  to 
nine  months  of  the  year,  and  two 
goats  which  freshen  several  months 
apart  will  meet  the  need  fully.  An 
improvement  in  the  nutrition  of  many 
families  would  result  from  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  goats  to  supply  fresh 
milk.  Milk  produced  by  dairy  cows 
and  goats  is  very  similar  in  flavor  and 
there  is  no  problem  of  palatability  in 
changing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Goat’s  milk  and  cream  is  white  in 
appearance  in  contrast  to  the  yellow 
color  of  milk,  especially  from  Guern¬ 
sey  cows.  This  difference  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  goats  convert  all  of  the 
carotene  in  the  feed  to  true  vitamin 
A,  whereas  cows  pass  some  of  the 
yellow  colored  carotene  into  their 
milk.  The  vitamin  A  value  of  goat’s 
milk  is  generally  as  high  or  higher 
than  that  of  cows. 

One  of  the  questions  very  fre¬ 
quently  asked  is,  how  should  dairy 
goats  be  fed?  Actually  it  is  easy  to 
feed  goats  properly.  This  is  true  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  tend  to  be 
rather  fussy  eaters,  in  contrast  to 
the  popular  belief  that  goats  will  eat 
anything,  including  tin  cans,  and 
thrive  on  it.  The  nutritional  require¬ 
ments  of  goats  are  similar  to  other 
farm  animals.  Thus,  they  need 
energy,  protein,  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins.  The  biggest  problem,  however, 
is  to  supply  sufficient  total  feed  to 
keep  goats  milking  well.  Goats 
should  be  fed  all  the  good  quality 
roughage  they  will  consume,  and  in 
addition  grain  is  needed  in  order  to 
produce  milk  or  to  allow  for  growth 
of  young  animals.  The  roughage  part 
of  the  diet  can  be  supplied  either  by 
good  pasture  or  by  leafy,  green- 
colored  legume  hay.  Good  quality 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  preferred. 
Hay  of  mixed  legumes  and  grasses 
is  satisfactory  if  it  is  fine  in  texture 
and  well  cured.  Poor  hay  should  not 
be  fed  to  goats  as  they  do  not  thrive 
on  it.  Timothy  hay  is  less  satisfactory 
for  goats  than  it  is  for  cows.  Milk¬ 
ing  does  will  eat  three  to  four 
pounds  of  hay  each  day.  In  place  of 
part  of  the  hay,  a  pound  or  two  of 
silage  or  roots  may  be  fed.  Goats  will 
eat  the  outer  leaves  of  cabbage  and 
lettuce,  or  carrots  and  turnips,  in¬ 
cluding  the  tops,  provided  they  are 
clean  and  not  rotted.  Roughages  are 
by  far  the  cheapest  feed  available 
and  goats  of  all  ages  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  most  of  the  vitamins  and  cer¬ 
tain  minerals  are  abundantly  present 
in  high  quality  roughages,  whereas 
they  may  be  lacking  in  grain 
mixtures.  Carotene,  the  plant  pre¬ 
cursor  of  vitamin  A,  is  present  in 
green  plants  such  as  pasture  grass 
and  in  well-cured  hay  and  silage. 


Sun-cured  hay  is  also  rich  in  vita¬ 
min  D.  Legume  hays  are  high  in  the 
essential  mineral  element,  calcium 
None  of  these  nutrients  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  ordinary  cereal  grains 
If  a  liberal  amount  of  good  quality 
roughage  is  fed,  extra  supplements  of 
minerals  and  vitamins  are  not  neces¬ 
sary. 

In  addition  to  roughage,  concen¬ 
trates  must  be  fed  to  supply  a  high 
enough  intake  of  energy  for  milk 
production.  It  is  best  to  feed  grain 
to  the  does  separately  so  that  the 
amount  can  be  adjusted  according  to 
their  level  of  milk  production.  One 
pound  of  grain  should  be  fed  for  each 
two  quarts  of  milk  produced.  Any 
good  grain  feed  designed  for  dairy 
cows  will  be  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  possible  to  make  a 
simple  mixture  at  home  by  using 
two  parts  of  ground  oats,  two  parts 
of  barley  and  one  part  of  linseed 
meal.  This  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
feed  which  contains  16  per  cent  of 
protein.  Such  a  mixture  is  plenty 
high  in  protein  when  good  quality 
legume  or  mixed  hay  is  fed.  Some 
people  prefer  to  feed  a  concentrate 
mixture  with  only  14  per  cent  of 
protein.  Such  a  feed  can  be  made 
by  using  three  parts  of  ground  oats, 
three  parts  of  cracked  corn,  and  one 
part  of  linseed  mdal.  One  per  cent 
of  salt  should  be  added  to  these 
grain  mixtures  and  in  addition,  block 
salt  should  be  available  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  at  all  times.  Mineral  feeds  such 
as  either  steamed  bonemeal  or 
dicalcium  phosphate,  and  limestone 
may  also  be  added  at  the  one  per 
cent  level;  complex  mineral  mixtures 
are  generally  unnecessary.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  is  important  to  provide 
plenty  of  fresh  water  for  the  animals 
to  drink.  A  goat  can  be  kept  on  a 
small  lot.  Much  of  its  feed  can  be 
provided  in  the  form  of  grass  clip¬ 
pings,  weeds,  garden  waste,  and  sur¬ 
pluses. 

The  important  rules  to  be  re¬ 
membered  in  feeding  dairy  goats: 
Provide  a  full  intake  of  good  pasture 
or  high  quality  hay;  feed  grain  to 
milking  does  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
for  each  two  quarts  of  milk;  keep 
fresh  water  and  block  salt  available 
at  all  times;  feed  to  maintain  the 
animals  in  good  condition. 

New  York  J.  K.  Loosli 


Allegany  -  Steuben  Holstein 
Sale  October  15 

,  Forty-five  cows,  four  junior  herd 
sires  and  30  heifers,  the  top  individ¬ 
uals  of  the  best  herds  of  the  twin 
counties,  have  been  selected  for  the 
32nd  annual  sale  of  the  Allegany- 
Steuben  Holstein  Breeders’  Club  to 
be  held  at  Homell  the  third  Wednes¬ 
day  of  October,  the  15th.  The  group, 
representing  the  most  popular  blood 
lines  of  the  breed,  are  the  top  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  better  herds  of  the 
two  counties  and  were  picked  by  a 
committee  of  prominent  Holstein 
men  and  Adrian  Personius,  fieldman 
of  the  New  York  Holstein  Breeders’ 
Association.  The  cows,  mostly  three 
to  seven  years  of  age,  have  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  400  to  500  pounds  of 
butterfat,  and  the  heifers  are  by 
proven  sires  and  out  of  high  record 
dams.  The  young  bulls,  bred  by 
Ceylon  Snider  of  Fillmore,  James 
Young  of  Angelica,  A.  J.  McCaig, 
Jasper  and  Robert  Drake,  Woodhull, 
have  dams’  records  up  to  600  pounds 
of  butterfat  on  two-time-milking. 

The  Allegany  -  Steuben  Holstein 
Club  Sale,  oldest  consignment  sale  in  • 
America,  is  rated  as  one  of  the  best 
Holstein  dispersals  of  the  nation.  b.s. 


The  continuous  use  of  good  registered  bucks ,  such  as  this  two-year-old 
Saanen,  results  in  an  improved  herd  of  milking  does.  W,  H.  Coon,  owner , 

Cortland  County,  is  holding. 
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Wheat  for  Livestock 

A  new  record  wheat  crop  of  1,436 
million  bushels,  about  104  million 
bushels  over  last  year’s  former  record, 
together,  with  a  short  corn  crop  and 
a  low  oat  and  barley  yield,  will 
mean  that  many  farmers  in  the 
Northeast  will  hold  back  consider¬ 
able  home  grown  wheat  this  year  for 
feeding  to  livestock.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  so-called  domestic  disap¬ 
pearance  from  the  season’s  wheat 
crop  may  be  as  much  as  a  total  of 
850  million  bushels.  Even  when  com 
sells  considerably  below  wheat,  it 
seldom  pays  to  dispose  of  home  grown 
wheat  and  buy  corn  at  the  market, 
because  farmers  do  not  receive  the 
retail  price  for  grain  sold  and  there¬ 
fore,  with  corn  priced  almost  as  high 
as  wheat  at  the  present  time,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  feed  maximum 
amounts  of  home  grown  wheat  for 
both  milk  and  meat  production. 

When  used  as  part  of  the  grain 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  wheat  has  been 
shown  to  be  equal  to  corn  in  feeding 
value.  It  is  best  when  ground  to  a 
medium  degree  of  fineness  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  pasty  character  and 
rather  laxative  effect,  it  should  not 
be  used  to  constitute  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  concentrate  mixture.  It 
averages  containing  about  three  per 
cent  more  digestible  protein  than 
corn  and  consequently  is  good  to  use 
with  a  non-legume  hay.  As  a  feed 
for  beef  cattle,  about  the  same  things 
hold  true  with  wheat  as  when  it  is 
fed  to  dairy  cattle,  although  it  can 
be  gradually  increased  in  a  fattening 
ration  with  good  results  until  it 
constitutes  as  much  as  three-fourths 
or  more  of  the  grain  feed.  However, 
it  has  been  found  that  it  is  best  to 
feed  only  about  50  per  cent  wheat 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  cattle 
fattening  period.  Wheat  mixes  equally 
well  either  with  corn,  barley  or  oats, 
using  them  singly  or  in  varying 
ratios,  in  accordance  with  their 
availability  and  price. 

Experimental  tests  show  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  grind  wheat  when 
it  is  fed  to  fattening  lambs  because 
they  chew  their  feed  more  thorough¬ 
ly  than  cattle  and  hogs.  The  best  re¬ 
sults,  When  feeding  wheat  to  fatten¬ 
ing  lambs,  are  obtained  by  mixing 
the  wheat  with  other  grains  up  to 
about  50  per  cent.  However,  when 
wheat  is  thus  used,  it  has  a  value  of 
only  about  83  per  cent  that  of  corn 
and  is  about  equal  to  barley  as  a 
feed.  Why  wheat  has  less  feeding 
value  for  lambs  than  for  cattle  is 
unknown.  Breeding  ewes  can  also  be 
fed  wheat  and  will  do  well  on  it. 


Wheat  can  be  fed  with  excellent 
results  to  both  fattening  pigs  and 
breeding  hogs.  It  is  best  fed  coarse 
ground  to  them,  and  by  adding  it 
gradually  can  be  used  to  form  up  to 
three-fourths  or  more  of  their  ration. 
On  the  average,  it  is  equal  to  com 
in  feeding  value  for  hogs  and  is  worth 
about  10  per  cent  more  than  barley. 
Horses  can  satisfactorily  utilize  up 
.to  about  50  per  cent  of  their  grain 
feed  in  the  form  of  coarsly  ground 
wheat,  preferably  using  ground  oats 
for  the  other  part.  Maximum  use  of 
home  grown  grains  is  usually  the 
most  economical  way  to  feed  live¬ 
stock.  D. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  4  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  New  York 
Production,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4  —  Holstein  Sale,  Eastern 
New  York  Club,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4  —  Jersey  Sale,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Club,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  6  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Penna.  Breeders  Assn.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Oct.  6  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Robert  E.  Eddy  Farm,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Oct.  7  —  Brown  Swiss  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  Eastern  Breeders,  Earl- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  7  —  Guernsey  Sale,  C.  Sharp 
Karper,  Shippenburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  8  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Ellsworth  B.  Weaver  Farm,  Copake 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  8  —  Holstein  Sale,  Oneida 
County,  Paris,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9  —  Holstein  Sale,  Delaware 
County,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9 — Guernsey  Sale,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Consignment,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  10  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Maine 
Club,  Highmoor  Farm,  Monmouth, 
Maine. 

Oct.  10  —  Guernsey  Invitational 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  11  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  West 
Central  Penna.  Breeders,  Mount 
Union,  Pa. 

Oct.  11  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Clinton- 
Essex  Club,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  11  —  Holstein  Sale,  Schoharie 
County,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  11  —  Jersey  Sale,  Penna. 
Club,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  11  —  Guernsey  Sale,  New 
Jersey  Breeders,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  13  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Louis 
Merryman's,  York,  Pa. 

Oct.  15  —  Holstein  Sale,  Allegany- 
Steuben  Club,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  15  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Penna. 
State,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Oct.  16  —  Holstein  Sale,  Penna. 
State,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


LIVE  STOCK  &  DAIRY 


Horses  Do  Not  Like  Steamed 
Bone  Meal 

I  have  a  problem  I  would  like  to 
have  you  help  me  solve.  I  have  some 
steamed  bone  meal  which  I  am  very 
anxious  to  feed  to  a  few  brood  mares 
and  growing  colts.  I  had  been  in¬ 
formed  this  is  very  good  to  furnish 
calcium,  and  therefore  purchased  a 
quantity  of  the  same.  I  mix  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  the  bone  meal  in  with  their 
feed,  but  they  refuse  to  eat  it.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  take  away 
the  odor  or  the  taste,  so  that  I  could 
get  my  animals  to  eat  this  material? 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J.  d.  l.  j. 

It  is  very  difficult  and  often  im¬ 
possible  to  get  horses  to  eat  steamed 
bone  meal,  unless  they  are  experienc¬ 
ing  a  very  decided  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  deficiency  in  their  regular 
feed.  The  best  mineral  to  supply  their 
needs  is  di-calcium-phosphate.  This, 
as  well  as  other  needed  minerals,  can 
be  obtained  in  a  commercial  block 
form,  made  up  with  salt,  which  can 
be  fastened  at  the  edge  of  or  just 
over  the  stall.  In  order  to  use  up  the 
steamed  bone  meal  you  have  on  hand, 
you  can  mix  it  with  your  cow  ration 
or  feed  it  to  pigs  at  the  rate  of  40 
pounds  for  each  ton  of  feed.  Also, 
allow  them  free  access  to  it  out  in 
the  lot,  mixed  with  equal  parts  salt; 
keep  this  mixture  in  a  container 
under  a  shed  where  it  will  not  get 
wet. 


Protein  Content  for  Steer 
Feed 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  the 
protein  content  is  of  the  following 
steer  feed:  700  lbs.  corn  on  cob,  50 
lbs.  wheat  bran,  50  lbs.  brewers’ 
dried  grains,  seven  lbs.  salt,  seven 
lbs.  beef  scrap,  22  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
and  44  lbs.  soy  bean  meal.  I  have  had 
excellent  results  with  it.  h.  h.  s. 

Berks  County,  Pa. 

The  feed  you  are  using  for  your 
steers  contains  approximately  85 
Pounds  of  digestible  proteins  and  657 
Pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients, 


which  makes  about  a  13  per  cent 
protein  feed.  This  is  figured  on  the 
basis  of  digestibility  because  it  is 
more  accurate.  The  protein  contained 
in  this  feed  is  sufficiently  high  to  use 
for  steers  both  on  pasture  and  with 
a  legume  hay,  and  the  fact  that  you 
have  been  obtaining  excellent  results 
with  it  would  be  a  good  recommen¬ 
dation  to  continue  its  use.  However, 
experimental  results  at  numerous 
stations  are  that  with  steer  feeding 
rations  it  is  unnecessary  and  gives 
no  advantage  to  use  a  wide  variety 
of  protein  concentrates.  In  other 
words,  if  you  use  any  one  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  in  the  total  same  amount, 
now  incorporated  in  your  ration  as 
a  single  component,  in  accordance 
with  prices  and  availability,  they 
should  give  you  equally  good  results. 


Penicillin  for  Mastitis 

I  have  a  cow  that  gives  lumpy  milk, 
and  sometimes  one  quarter  will  swell 
and  get  very  hard  but  it  only  lasts 
one  day  and  gets  soft  again.  It  may 
go  a  week,  then  a  different  quarter 
will  swell  the  same  way.  When  you 
strain  the  milk,  the  cloth  is  slimy 
when  you  put  it  in  water  to  wash  it. 
What  should  I  do  to  treat  this  cow? 

Union  County,  Pa.  h.  d. 

When  a  cow  gives  lumpy  milk,  it 
usually  indicates  that  she  has  mas¬ 
titis.  We  have  received  many  ex¬ 
cellent  reports  regarding  the  use  of 
penicillin  for  mastitis.  Some  recent 
tests  concerning  this  disease,  which 
is  caused  by  an  organism  known  as 
Streptococcus  agalactiae,  conducted 
at  the  Michigan  State  College,  show 
a  100  per  cent  response  in  33  infected 
quarters.  Similar  investigations  at  the 
University  of  California  give  a  re¬ 
sponse  of  81  per  cent  for  32  infected 
quarters;  at  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  tests  report  a  100  per 
cent  response  in  32  quarters;  while 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  85  per 
cent  of  42  quarters  responded  favor¬ 
ably. 

The  treatment  consists  of  injecting 
this  drug  in  a  suitable  preparation, 
now  available  in  a  commercial  form 
and  not  excessively  expensive.  It  is 
best  to  have  it  administered  by  a 
veterinarian. 


DOSS 
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DOWN? 


When  stock  production  drops,  down  go  hard-earned 
profits.  Many  an  unexplained  slump  may  be  caused  by: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER"—  Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  gamble  with  profits.  Make  sure  your  stock  is 
getting  necessary  Hidden -Hunger -fighting  minerals 
by  supplementing  their  daily  ration  with  MinRaltone. 
MinRaltone  helps  to  protect  against  "Hidden  Hunger” 
because  it  contains  11  essential  mineral  elements, 
‘plus  Vitamin  D.  'Write  for  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of 
supplementary  stock  feeding . 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  yeMAffiUSte/ 


40  POUNDS 

^  T®,vhy. 

z 

^  "  -J* 

1 

HAND  FEEDING 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

NEAR'S 


MinRaltone 

L  with  vitamin  d  A 


Copr.  1947  Near's  Food  Co., Inc. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

At.  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


check  fresh  swelling 

promptly  to  help  prevent 
permanent  injury 


When  used  as  soon  as  swell¬ 
ing  is  noticed,  often  Absorbine 
lets  you  keep  horse  at  work. 
Absorbine,  a  time-tested 
remedy,  brings  fast  relief  to 
the  injury.  It  speeds  the  blood  flow  to 
the  swelling  to  help  carry  off  the  con¬ 
gestion.  Usually  it  relieves  lameness  and 
swelling  in  a  few  hours! 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all"  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
wind  gall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  It  won't  blister  or  remove  hair.  A 
stand-by  for  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians.  It  costs  only  $2.50 
for  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will 
prove  its  value  many  times!  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  1  x  9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 
ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  “kthai. 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  lumber,  Belsaw  Models 

ties,  shingles,  10  to  24  foot  saw- 

crates,  lata,  ing  lengths.  MECHANICAL 

studding,  FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 

siding  I)  positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 

engine  for  low  coat  power.  Thousands 
used  for  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  ft- 
self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE 
booklet,  “How  To  Make  bomber"  and  Catalog 
of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

1829X  Field  Bid*.,  31S  Westport  Rd. .Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


New  Gas  And  Diesel  Electric 
GENERATOR  SETS 


50%  off.  5  KW.  110/220  V.  1  ph.  00  cycle  auto- 
matie.  BARGAIN  2.5  KW.  110  V.  1  ph.  60  cycle. 
For  bungalow  300  watt  115  ».  $97.00.  Also  many  other 
sizes  with  tools,  spare  parts.  Export  packed. 

Immediate  Delivery 

SPRAYED  INSULATION  INC. 

78  Hawthorne  PL,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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AMAZING,  patented,  interior 
construction. 


Burns  any  kind  of  coal,  coke  or 
briquets.  Semi-automatic  maga¬ 
zine  feed.  Heats  all  day  and  night 
without  refueling.  Holds  fire  sev¬ 
eral  days  on  closed  draft.  Start  a 
fire  but  once  a  year.  Only  heater 
of  Its  kind  in  the  world!  The 
lowest-cost,  dependable  "heat 
makers”  you  can  buy.  See  your 
local  dealer. 


LOCKE  STOVE  COMPANY 
Dept.  28,  114  West  11th  St.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Model  520-8. 
100  !b.  Coal  Cap. 
or  Model  524-B. 
200  lb.  Coal  Cap. 


Model  420-A. 

100  lb.  Coal  Cap. 

Has  built-in 

Automatic  Draft  Regulator. 


SPECIAL  OFFER !-Send  for  this 
SMALL  HOMES  PLAN  BOOK! 


A  beautiful  16- page  book 
in  full  colors  containing 
floor  plans  and  elevations 
for  12  distinctive,  low-cost 
homes  designed  by  nation¬ 
ally-known  architect.  A 
regular  60c  book  for  only 
25c.  Send  a  quarter  for 
your  copy . . .  NOW ! 


START  A  FIRE 

BUT  ONCE  A  YEAR! 


FALSE  TEETH 

IKLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  fortns  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
Sa  many  cases  almost  at  well  at  with  natural 
ie~ih.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,'  don’t  watte 
money  on  aubttitutet,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4703-J,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Duo  to  a  Cold 

rni  rv’C  Honey  &  Tar 

rULbl  w  Cough  Compound 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
SleeplessNights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don’t 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart¬ 
ing  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t 
neglectthisconditionandlosevaluable.restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait  1  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  60  year3.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


by  dr.  Emmet  Fox 

In  these  four  books  you  will  find  the  secret  of  health,  happi¬ 
ness,  and  security . . .  inspiration  for  mind  and  spirit . . .  prac¬ 
tical  help  toward  more  complete  living.  Thousands  testify 
that  Dr.  Fox’s  methods  work.  As  he  has  helped  others  so 
can  he  help  you.  See  these  books  at  your  bookstore  today. 


THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 

A  year-in,  year-out  best  seller  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Readers  say  it  has  accomplished  "miracles”  in  their 
lives.  $1.00* 


FIND  AND  USE  YOUR 

INNER  POWER  (or  SPARKS  OF  TRUTH) 

Start  each  day  with  one  of  the  brief,  to-the-point  sug¬ 
gestions  in  this  book — and  you’ll  end  it  with  peace  in 
your  soul.  $1.00* 


POWER  THROUGH 
CONSTRUCTIVE  THINKING 

How  to  overcome  failure  and  discouragement.  A  thrill¬ 
ing  source  of  strength  to  see  you  through  when  times 
are  difficult.  $2.00 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS/  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 

*  Order  through  Grosset  &  Dunlap 


WORTH  WHILE 


More  than  200  ideas  that  demonstrate  how  scientific 
Christianity  works  and  what  it  can  do  to  solve  your 
problems.  $2.00 


MAKE  YOUR  LIFE 


Autumn  in  Connecticut 


The  scent  on  the  wind  in  the  lancet  sun 
Of  wild  grape  on  the  vine, 

The  pricked  out  form  against  the  sky 
Of  elm  and  oak  and  pine, 

The  white  and  red  of  a  house  and  barn 
Whose  ancient  curve  and  line 
Make  sharp-hewn  cuts  on  the  hillside 
In  pastoral  design  — 

These  are  October  tokens  and  the 
Never  failing  sign 

That  Summer  has  gone  and  frost  is  here: 

Yet  why  should  the  world  repine? 

For  through  the  clean  etched  clarity 
A  warming  gold  can  shine 
That  makes  the  Fall,  especially, 

Both  keen-edged  and  benign. 

—  Persis  Smith 


Slipping  Geraniums  in  Fall  for  Winter  House  Blooms 


If  Fall  finds  your  Geraniums  too 
large  to  fit  your  sunny  window  sill, 
try  slipping  them  the  commercial 
way.  Every  green  branch  of  the 
Geranium  is  a  possible  future  blos¬ 
soming  plant. 

Well  before  killing  frost,  trace  back 
along  each  branch  to  where  the  ten¬ 
der  green  stem  shades  into  a  tan, 
woody  section.  Make  a  sharp,  clean, 
slanted  cut;  leaving  about  one  inch 
of  woody  fiber  on  your  slip.  Trim  all 
the  larger  leaves  down  two-thirds,  to 
prevent  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
the  stem,  and  leave  the  thumb  nail 
sized  leaves  on  the  tip  untouched. 

For  each  slip  have  a  three  or  four 
inch  clap  pot.  Cover  drainage  hole 
with  moss  to  prevent  sand  leakage, 
and  fill  pot  with  sand  from  lane  ruts 
or  stream  bottom.  Never  use  salt 
water  Sand.  Stand  pots  in  water  until 
saturated;  then  drain.  In  each  pot  of 
sand  stab  a  hole  in  the  exact  center; 
insert  one  slip.  Press  sand  tight 
around  slip;  remove  all  air  pockets 
by  jolting  pot  down  squarely  ori 
ground.  Put  pots  in  a  light  place,  but 
not  in  sunlight  for  two  or  three  days. 

The  third  day,  put  pots  up  in  the 
warmest  sunny  window,  near  your 
sink,  if  possible,  where  you  will  be 
reminded  to  water  them.  Every  day 
give  as  much  water  as  floods  the 
surface  as  you  pour  it  on.  This  daily 
drink  is  all  important:  too  much 
water  causes  rotting,  and  too  little 
causes  wilt  and  retards  root  develop¬ 
ment.  When  leaves  begin  to  grow 
your  slip  is  making  roots.  As  soon 
as  the  untouched  top  leaves  are  the 
size  of  half  dollars,  sample  a  pot. 
Turn  it  on  its  side  and  strike  it  so 
that  plant  and  sand  fall  gently  into 
your.  hand.  If  a  small  root  ball  has 


formed,  it  is  time  to  repot  your  slips 
in  good  soil,  in  six  inch  clay  pots. 
A  good  soil  mixture  is:  two  parts 
good  garden  soil,  one  part  well  rotted 
cow  manure,  one  part  wood  soil  from 
wood  pile  or  a  rotten  log  or  stump. 
Cover  drainage  hole  with  a  layer 
of  small  stones.  Place  slip  exactly 
in  center,  with  root  ball  two  thirds 
down  in  pot,  and  fill  in  gently  with 
soil  so  as  not  to  break  roots.  Soak 
in  pan  of  water  and  drain.  Keep  in 
shade  two  days  until  roots  take  hold; 
then  place  back  in  the  sun.  Gerani¬ 
ums  love  bright  sunlight. 

When  plants  begin  to  grow,  cut 
down  drastically  on  amount  of  water 
given.  Keep  them  on  the  dry  side, 
almost  to  a  whiting  stage.  This  forces 
the  blooms.  Just  flood  the  soil  sur¬ 
face,  but  never  soak  a  Geranium 
unless  your  house  is  very  dry.  Water¬ 
ing  too  much  makes  spindly  growth 
and  imperfect  blooms.  Slips  taken 
in  October  should  bloom  by  Christmas 
or  early  January. 

Other  plants  that  may  be  slipped 
by  this  same  method  are  English  and 
Hahn’s  Ivy,  Philodendron,  and  most 
plants  that  have  woody  or  fibrous 
stems.  African  violets,  tuberous 
plants,  and  ferns  do  better  if  divided 
at  the  root.  On  the  side  of  the  main 
root  growth  you  will  find  a  tender 
swirl  of  leaves;  this  is  the  baby  plant. 
Gently  separate  it  from  the  parent, 
and  plant  it  in  a  pot  of  soil.  Follow 
the  same  watering  schedule  as  for 
Geraniums  except  for  one  thing:  all 
tube  or  bulb  rooted  plants  (violets, 
cyclamen,  gloxinia,  etc.)  should  be 
watered  from  the  bottom,  keeping  the 
crown  dry.  Spindly  plants  either 
have  too  much  water,  too  little  sun, 
or  poor  soil.  b.  s. 


My  Neighbor  Told  Me 

To  prevent  pie  under  crust  from 
becoming  soggy,  make  sure  the  oven 
is  hot  before  putting  pies  in  to  bake. 


To  get  dust  out  of  small  cracks  and 
carved  places  in  furniture  use  small 
}aint  brush  dipped  in  furniture  polish. 


To  remove  perspiration  stain  from 
washable  garments,  sponge  spots 
lightly  with  white  vinegar;  wipe  dry 
with  a  soft  cloth. 


To  press  a  hard  cooked  yolk  of  egg 
through  a  strainer  when  you  want  it 
as  a  garnish  over  potato  salad;  the 
result  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 


Cut  down  on  dishwashing  time  by 
keeping  a  small  container  filled  with 
cool  sudsy  water  standing  on  the 
drainboard  or  work  table.  As  mix¬ 
ing  spoons,  egg  beaters,  knives,  and 
other  utensils  are  soiled,  drop  them 
in  the  container  to  soak.  There  will 
be  no  need  for  scouring  later  when 
they  are  washed  with  the  rest  of  the 
dishes.  This  plan  also  saves  soap  and 
scourers. 


To  keep  shells  from  breaking  on 
eggs  to  be  boiled,  remove  eggs  from 
the  refrigerator  a  half  hour  before 
cooking.  A  cold  egg  and  hot  water 
cause  cracking. 


To  store  garden  or  flower  seeds  in 
old  salt  or  pepper  shakers  because  the 
air  circulates  through  the  holes  just 
enough  to  preserve  them  well.  M.  b. 


Jackets  for  Tumblers 

Jackets  for  glassware  make  quickly 
crocheted,  colorful  and  inexpensive 
gifts,  dress-up  items  for  your  own 
home,  good  novelties  for  Autumn 
fairs  of  church  and  club.  Wherever 
they  are  used,  they  save  table  sur¬ 


faces.  For  leaflet  of  full  direc¬ 
tions  simply  write  for  TUMBLER 
JACKETS,  enclosing  a  3  cent  stamp, 
addressed  to  Woman  and  Home  Dept., 
The’*  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  If,  at  the 
same  time,  you  are  ordering  out 
regular  patterns  on  page  609,  please 
use  separate  sheets  of  paper,  ana 
print  all  mailing  directions  for  surei 
delivery. 
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A  HINT  HET 


BYrROBERT  QUILLEN 


“Pa  thinks  women  can 
naturally  endure  more  pain 
than  men,  but  that  ain’t  it. 
They  can  just  endure  more 
without  belly-achin’.” 

Trouble  is,  Aunt  Het,  more 
men  ought  to  take — 

MILES 

Anti-Pain  Pills 

—for  pains  fallowing  dental  work, 
an  occasional  headache,  neural¬ 
gia,  muscular  pains.  They’re 
pleasant  to  take — quick  to 
act.  So  effective — first  tablet 
usually  brings  relief  in  a  few 
minutes.  Miles  Anti-Pain  Pills 
have  been  successfully  used 
by  millions  for  many  years. 
Won’t  upset  stomach  or  cause 
constipation.  Get  Miles  Anti- 
Pain  Pills  at  your  drug  store. 
Use  only  as  directed.  In  25c 
and  $1.00  packages. 


Amazing  Get  Acquainted 

TULIP  Offer 

*0ur  famous  Hardy  POINTING  STOCK 
Our  Biggest  Bulb  Bargain! 

Dozens  of  brilliant  flaming 
colors  in  this  Rainbow  Mix 
Assortment .  . .  Darwin,  Tri¬ 
umph,  Breeder  and  Cottage 
Tulips  for  remarkable  low 
cost  of  less  than  2c  per  bulb. 

These  are  our  prize  selection 
of  famous  young  especially 
selected  strain  and  smaller  be¬ 
cause  they  are  first  and  second 
year  bulbs  ...  lyi’  to  234*  in 
circumference.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

12  Dutch  Iris  Bulbs  Extra 

SEND  NO  MONEY  1  Ord«r  now,  pay  later.  Bulbs  reach  you  for 

Suiting  for  only  $1.69  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Cash  orders 
d.  Prompt  action  brings  12  genuine  first  year  Dutch  Iris 
gorgeous  new  purples  and  blues,  without  extra  cost. 

MICHIGAN  BULB  CO  •  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


SECTIONAL 

STEEL  GARAGES 

That  Look  Like  Wood 

SJPfIh 

Shipped  Anywh.r. 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

i:  < ;  $  jit  mm 

Wm 

Steel  Building*  ter  All 
Pureose* 

• 

write  for  information 
John  Cooper  Co*,  301  Stcond  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

BOTANY  and  other  High  Quality 
FOR  HAND  KNITTING 

Send  NOW  for  Shade  Cards 

mars: 

UNITED  YARN  STORE 

S78  Main  Street  Brockton,  Mass. 


RARE  TEAS 

TO  TREAT  YOUR  TASTE 

Half-pound  packages.  Initial  orders  delivered  post¬ 
paid.  Darjeeling,  $.83;  Fancy  Flowery  Ceylon, 
$1.03;  Assam, $1.00;  English  Breakfast,  $.65;  Bmoky 
Lapsang  Souchong,  $1.68;  Irish  Style,  $.95;  Formosa 
Oolong,  $.88;  Jasmine,  $1.80;  Green  Pan-Fired 
Japan,  $.70;  Uncolored  B.F.  Japan,  $.70;  Pinhead 
Gunpowder,  $.78;  Young  Hyson,  $.83. 

Send  check  or  Money  Order  to: 
CARAVEL  COFFEE  COMPANY 
>28  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Get  This  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS.  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


76%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS.  $1.60 
delivered— send  cash,  stamps,  check,  money 
order.  C.  O.  D.  21  cents  extra.  Money-back 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


po  You  Oroohet? 

For  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  been  and  still  are 
buying  Infante  Basques,  Bootee  Sets  etc.  enjoying  a 
reputation  for  fairness  and  honest  dealing.  If  you  have 
anything  along  these  lines  to  sell  or  are  Interested 
write  us.  VAN  WAGENEN-SAGER,  INC. 

248  W„  Washington  Street,  Syracuse  (2),  New  York 


FREE  samples— directions.  All  wool  4-3-4- 
ply.  Knitting  &  Bug  Yarns.  Unexcelled 
quality, Bartlett  Tarn  Hills,  Box  V,  Hsrmony^IB 


Save  Money — Woolens  for  men’s,  women’s  &.  children’s 
clothes.  Send  I (te  for  samples.  SUN  RISE  MILL  ENDS.  I 
Essex  Station,  P,  0.  Box  124,  Boston  12,  Mass,  j 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Common  Colds 

Common  colds  cause  much  distress 
as  well  as  costing  Americans  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  monthly  for  treat¬ 
ments  and  “cures.”  We  stop  at  the 
drugstore  for  lozenges,  capsules, 
tablets,  pills  or  fluids.  Do  they  speed 
recovery?  Doctors  say  they  do  not. 
In  fact  there  are  those  who  claim 
tht  “all  the  truck  taken  for  a  cold 
does  nothing  except  upset  the 
patient’s  stomach.”  Some  specialists 
give  vaccines  against  colds.  These  at 
one  time  were  considered  valuable. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  announces 
that  studies  made  show  that  these 
vaccines  “do  not  produce  protective 
substances  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
make  for  an  immunity  to  infection.” 
And  a  cold  is  an  infection.  That  it  is 
contagious  is  proved  by  the  way  it 
spreads  through  a  household,  school, 
factory  or  office.  The  spray  of  a 
sneeze  or  cough  carries  germs  which 
will  readily  set  up  housekeeping  in 
another  person’s  nose  or  throat. 

Of  course  there  are  some  people 
who  are  more  susceptible  than  others. 
Anyone  with  chronic  sinus  trouble  is 
most  likely  to  catch  a  cold.  And  every 
cold  that  a  sinus  sufferer  has  makes 
the  chronic  condition  worse.  How 
quickly  is  a  cold  contagious?  At  the 
first  sneeze  or  cough!  It  is  during  the 
early  days  of  a  cold  that  it  spreads 
most  rapidly.  The  months  of  the 
year  when  colds  are  most  prevalent 
are:  January  and  February  worst  of 
all;  September  and  October  second 
worst;  April  and  May,  the  mildest 
epidemic  months.  If  only  there 
were  some  way  to  prevent  people 
from  sharing  their  cold  germs!  Since 
there  isn’t,  here’s  what  you  and  I 
can  do.  Catch  coughs  and  sneezes  in 
a  clean  handkerchief.  Paper  tissues 
are  the  best  provided  we  don’t  throw 
(or  drop)  them  carelessly  around. 
They  should  be  put  into  a  paper  bag 
before  being  thrown  out  (or  better 
still,  burned).  For  each  one  holds 
germs  which  are  contagious.  We 
should  wash  our  hands  often  and 
never  shake  hands  or  touch  anything 
when  our  hands  are  soiled.  We 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  kiss 
our  loved  ones  and  not  to  breathe  in 
anyone’s  face.  Never  once  must  we 
share  a  cup,  glass,  towel,  napkin  or 
any  other  utensil  with  another 
person.  It’s  important  to  teach  little 
children  that  generosity  does  not  in¬ 
clude  letting  other  boys  or  girls  lick 
lollypops  or  ice  cream  cones  or  drink 
through  a  straw  that  has  been  in 
one’s  mouth.  If  that  lesson  is  learned 
early  when  the  children  are  well,  the 
danger  of  cold-spreading  will  be 
curbed  a  lot. 

Does  food  play  a  part  in  common 
colds?  Yes;  food  prepared  by  a  per¬ 
son  with  a  cold  can  carry  germs  to 
anyone  who  eats  it.  And  nourishing 
food,  such  as  eggs,  cheese  and  milk, 
helps  keep  a  person’s  health  good 
so  that  he  is  less  likely  to  contract 
not  only  colds  but  other  diseases.  Do 
vitamins  cure  colds?  No;  they  do  not. 
Some  say  they  build  resistance  to 
infection,  and  undoubtedly  they  do 
to  the  same  extent  as  do  foods  con¬ 
taining  them.When  you  do  catch  a 
cold,  cut  down  on  food  intake,  drinks 
lots  of  liquids  and  rest  all  you 
possibly  can.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Try  This  Pumpkin  Butter 

Apple  butter  is  fine,  but  sweet 
pumpkin  butter  is  something  special 
to  add  to  your  stores  and  menus. 

Prepare  the  pumpkin,  remove 
seeds,  and  cut  up  into  pieces  of  con¬ 
venient  size.  Measure;  and  for  every 
four  quarts  of  pumpkin  pieces  allow 
four  pounds  of  sugar;  six  lemons, 
sliced  thin;  and  one  pound  of  seeded 
raisins.  Cook  the  whole  directly  over 
the  fire  for  one  hour;  add  a  little 
water  if  necessary,  stirring  frequent¬ 
ly;  be  very  careful  not  to  scorch  the 
mixture.  After  the  pumpkin  has  been 
cooked  to  a  pulp,  let  the  kettle  sim¬ 
mer,  until  contents  are  thick. 

If  it  be  desired  to  have  the  butter 
very  smooth,  the  sliced  lemons  should 
be  tied  loosely  in  coarse  netting,  and 
removed  before  the  butter  is  stored 
in  glass  jars.  The  jars  should,  of 
course,  be  carefully  sterilized  and  the 
covers  air-tight.  Fall  squash  may  be 
similarly  preserved  and  is  just  as 
delicious.  Either  pumpkin  or  squash 
butter  is  well  worth  trying,  j.  w.  w. 


Tatting,  the  lovely  art  that  pro¬ 
duces  delicate  lacy  edgings,  or 
beautiful  doilies,  is  again  coming  back 
into  favor.  Once  the  trick  of  shuttle 
and  thread  is  learned,  tatting  is 
simple,  quick  and  a  desirable  varia¬ 
tion  for  home  hobby. 


New  Idea  for  Dessert! 

—  Easy  and  Simply  Delicious! 


APPLES  IN  JACKETS 

2  cups  sifted  flour  %  to  %  cup  milk 
2  tsp.  Davis  6  medium  apples 

Baking  Powder  (peeled  and 

1  tsp.  salt  cored) 

Ms  cup  shortening  vi  cup  sugar 
1  tsp.  cinnamon 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt 
(and  for  a  tender,  flaky,  just-right 
pastry  jacket,  be  sure  to  use  depend¬ 
able  Davis  Double-Acting  Baking 
Powder!  It’s  the  controlled  double 
action  that  does  it!  The  first  action 
starts  right  in  the  mixing  bowl,  but 
the  second  action  waits  for  the  heat 
of  the  oven.  Thus  none  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  raising  action  is  lost  if  there  is 
a  delay  between  mixing  and  baking!) 
Cut  in  shortening  lightly.  Add  milk 
and  stir  with  table  fork  only  until  all 
flour  is  wet.  Turn  dough  on  to  floured 
board,  knead  lightly  and  roll  out  to 
about  %  inch  thick.  Cut  into  6  squares. 
Peel  and  core  apples.  Place  one  apple 


on  each  square  and  fill  centers  with 
cdmbined  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Pinch 
dough  in  around  apples  and  cut  a  few 
holes  on  each  side  with  fork.  Bake 
at  375  °F.  until  done,  about  35  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  with  a  scoop  of  ice  cream 
or  hot  lemon  sauce. 

NOTICE  the  difference  in  all  your  bak¬ 
ing  when  you  start  using  Davis!  That 
famous  double  action  is  your  best 
insurance  for  light,  velvety- textured 
cakes;  tender,  delicious 
muffins;  hot  breads  and 
other  “baking  day”  treats. 

Get  a  can  of  Davis 
Double-Acting  Baking 
Powder  today  ...  it  never 
lets  you  down. 


DAVIS  Double-Acting 

BAKING  POWDER 


Knitted 

and  Hip  Skirts 

t  f 
r 


1NDERA  FIGURFIT  (Cold- 
pruf)  Knitted  Princess  Slips  or 
Hip  Skirts  keep  you  snugly 
warm  in  stylish  comfort. 
Exclusive  sta-up  shoulder 
straps;  patented  knit  border 
bottom  features  prevent 
crawling  and  bunching  at  the 
knees.  Easy  laundering  —  no 
ironing.  Choice  of  many 
weights,  qualities  and  colors 
at  modern  stores.  Sizes 
short,  medium,  tall,  in  slims 
and  stouts.  Knit  to  Height- 
Knit  to  Fit. 


Look  for  this  Label  for 
correct  size  and  quality 

Write  for  Style  Folder  No.  20*  R 


INDERA  MILLS  CO.,  Wlmton-Salem,  N.  C. 


at 

rUO»'*t 

beplno 

running^ 


fOR 

V/ATtR 


'?<tM*u*6°*S*wea6 

rnr  Y£ARS  *  — 


You  can  rely  on  McDonald  to  supply 
abundant,  dependable  running  water. 
The  McDonald  name  with  almost  a 
century  of  experience  in  building  reli¬ 
able  pumps  is  the  best  guide  In  choosing 
your  new  water  system.  Look  for  the 
McDonald  dealer  —  there’s  one  near  you 

JML.  Am  OEEP  WELL 

™  Compact,  quiet,  dur* 
able  units.  Known  for 
\  long  life  and  many 

398 \  extra  years  of  service. 

M  shallow 

WmWSm  t*  ^ell 

ZSzSl '  The  old  rell- 
«ypw§api  able  for  shal- 
HHf  Wmk,  1  _  low  well  serv- 

WM tce-  Also  com* 

pletely  mod- 
ern  Jet,  deep 
*nd  shallow 
well  systems. 


A.  Y.  MPOONALD  MFC.  CO 

DUBUQUE.  IOWA 


Personal 

Photo 

Greeting 

Cards 


SjSA  Just  to  get  acquainted.  we  will 

aanJ  (ronornua  Hamnlrt  nack- 


Bend  generous  sample  pack¬ 
age  of  our  beautiful  new 
prints — for  only  25c  in  coin. 

Large  colorful  pieces.  All 
usable  sixes.  Make  quilts, 
patchwork  aprons,  etc.  Given 
Extra — Dandy  booklet  filled  — 

with  patterns,  plans,  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions— all  sent  extra.  Get  yours  now!  Send 
name  and  address  and  25o  in  coin.  (No 


-  ■  name  anu  auuress  aim  -nv;  m 

imps,  please.)  REMNANT  SHOP,  Bo*|29-K,3133 

.  12th  St,,  Chicago  12,  lilinoit. 


Be  exclusive,  different,  and  socially  correct. 
Mail  postal  for  FREE  sample  of  our  expensive- 
looking,  deckle-edge,  velvet-finish,  New  Process 
PERSONAL  PHOTO  GREETING  CARDS.  Or 
better  still,  send  I0d  with  your  favorite  snap¬ 
shot  negative  (not  print)  for  a  Photo  Greeting 
made  especially  for  you.  Be  different!  See  these 
New  Style  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS! 
Some  styled  as  low  as  25  for  $1  including 
envelopes.  Name  imprinted  at  slight  additional 
cost.  Write  now  for  FREE  Sample! 
BOSTONIAN  PHOTO  LABORATORIES 
Dept*  105  Boston  25,  Mass. 


YO Oft  OWNjCLOTHBS 

Send  and  Sew  kits  of  uncut 
material,  lace  and  patterns 
for  ladies’  slips;  blouses, 
gown;  girls*  panties,  slips, 
curtains;  etc.  Save  money  as 

_ _  thousands  do.  Sew  lovely 

clothes  quickly,  easily.  Send  for  FREE  book¬ 
let  with  fabric  samples. 

FABRICS-LACE,  Inc. 

Dept.  4B,  280  Madison  Ave„  New  York  City  16 


BIG  PROFITS  Selling  friends  famous  Wear  Wright 
nylon  hosiery,  lingerie,  blouses,  sweaters,  sportswear. 
Free  sample  display  cards.  Complete  line  Christmas 
cards.  Samples  on  approval1.  Special  offers. 

WEAR  WRIGHT  COMPANY 
1709  Arch  Street,  Dept.  B,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


MEN!  LARGE  SIZE  SHOES,  LARGE  SIZE  SOX! 

We  specialize  in  large  sizes  11%  to  16,  widths 
AA  -  EEE.  OXFORDS,  HITOPS,  WORK  SHOES. 
Guaranteed  extra  quality.  FREE  Catalog. 

KINGSiZE.  420  BROCKTON,  MASS. 
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Drawn  by  Elaine  Loucks,  17,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 
GUESTS  FOR  THE  NIGHT 


I  hung  no  sign  above  my  door  to  say 
That  traveling  guests  would  be  made  wel¬ 
come  here, 

Yet  you  have  come!  A  fluttering  array 
Of  friendly  birds,  and  who  could  be  austere 
To  such  small  visitors.  Excitedly 
I  hasten  for  fresh  water  for  your  bath 
And  search  each  cupboard  with  swift 
scrutiny 

for  morsels  to  spread  out  upon  your  path. 
But  when  to-morrow’s  dawn  shall  waken  you 
And  the  wind’s  clarion  calls,  skyward  again 
You’ll  lift  and  leave  this  garden  to  renew 
Its  brooding,  wondering  perhaps  what  lane 
Or  meadow  you  will  captivate  by  night 
Or  how  far  south  you  go  in  one  day's  flight. 

By  Agnes  MacCarthy  Hickey 


Drawn  by  Eva  Gardner,  17,  Massachusetts 


Hello  Boys  and  Girls. — .Although  every- 
one  at  home  enjoys  reading  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  my  Dad  and  I  are  its  most  faithful 
readers.  We  have  a  small  farm  in  the 
suburbs  of  Buffalo  and  this  paper  has  aided 
all  of  us  greatly.  I’ve  never  missed  Our 
Page  because  I  like  drawing  and  poetry  and 
reading  all  of  your  interesting  letters.  I  have 
always  wanted  to  write  in  and  now  I  hope 
you  will  write  to  me.  I’m  a  junior  in  high 
school  and  my  favorite  sport  is  baseball. 
There  are  always  many  sports  and  recre¬ 
ations  throughout  the  year.  Skating,  base¬ 
ball,  wiener  roasts,  bicycling  and  tennis  are 
favorites  out  here.  Besides  farm  chores  I 
undertake  certain  community  jobs.  I’m  dis¬ 
trict  reporter  of  a  suburban  paper,  clerk 
in  a  nearby  drug  store  and,  on  nights  off. 
I’m  one  of  the  community’s  baby  sitters.  — 
Eleanor  Tomczak,  16,  New  York 


Dear  Our  Pagers  —  Because  I  have  been 
sick  11  months,  I  couldn’t  go  to  school  so 
I  studied  quite  a  lot  at  home.  When  I  go 
back  this  Fall  I  will  be  in  the  seventh  grade. 
My  hobb'es  are  collecting  minature  dogs, 
reading,  writing  and  playing  the  piano.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls.  — 
Beverly  Amadon,  11,  New  York. 


Dear  Fellows  and  Girls  —  I  have  been  get¬ 
ting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  over  two 
years  now  and  it  was  only  recently  that  I 
started  reading  Our  Page.  I  live  on  the 
south  shore  of  Staten  Island  where  large 
crowds  of  city  folks  come  to  swim.  The 
Summers  of  ’44,  ’45,  and  ’46  I  worked  on  a 
small  beef  farm  in  East  Stroudsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  I  like  farm'ng  a  lot  and  am  also 
interested  in  the  Bible  and  photography.  I 
have  quite  a  few  pen  pals  now  but  would 
always  be  glad  to  add  to  the  list  if  any¬ 
one  would  like  to  write.  My  age  is  18  and 
I  am  a  senior  in  high  school.  Don’t  let  that 
name  fool  you.  I  am  a  boy.  It  would  be 
swell  to  see  more  fellows  write  to  Our  Page. 
—  Trevor  Kyle,  18,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  —  My  father  has 
been  getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember  and  I  never  noticed 
Our  Page  until  today.  I  live  on  a  small  farm. 
We  have  3,500  chickens,  two  cows  and  a 
calf.  I  love  horses  but  we  have  none,  so 
I  have  to  be  content  with  riding  the 
neighbor’s.  My  hobby  is  sports,  any  kind 
there  is,  especially  swimming,  stunts,  horse¬ 
back  riding  and  softball.  I  should  think  the 
boys  would  work  for  Our  Page.  I  found  no 
boys’  letters  at  all  on  the  Page  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  as  I  always 
have  wished  I  were  a  boy.  —  Jean  Aider- 
man,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends  —  Tonight  as  I  was  reading 
The  Rural.  New-Yorker  I  came  across  Our 
Page  which  I  found  most  interesting.  I  am 
a  senior  in  high  school;  I  stayed  home  to 
help  mother  when  we  were  on  the  farm. 
When  we  moved  to  the  village  it  gave  an 
opportunity  to  attend  high  school.  Today  it 
means  much  to  me.  After  graduation  I  want 
to  go  in  nurses’  training.  I  have  seven 
brothers  and  seven  sisters.  My  hobbies  are 
reading,  listening  to  the  radio  and  dancing. 
I  also  love  to  crochet  and  knit.  I  have  spent 
the  Summer  on  a  large  farm.  As  my  sister 
ran  the  boarding  house  for  the  hired  help, 
I  was  there  helping  her.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  Our  Pagers.  —  Theresa  Meilleur,  19, 
Vermont. 


CHICKENS  AND  CATS  FOR  PETS 

I  have  24  Barred  Rock  chickens  now.  I 
had  26  to  start  with.  One  got  killed  and  one 
died.  Rocks  are  the  tamest  chickens  I  ever 
saw.  The  hens  will  soon  be  laying  eggs. 
Chickens  and  cats  are  my  best  pets. 

I  wonder  how  many  Our  Pagers  have  read 
about  Molly  Pitcher.  The  brave  lady  is 
buried  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
just  12  miles  southeast  of  my  home.  About 
one  mile  from  home  is  the  one  room  country 
school  I  go  to.  —  Marie  Wright,  13,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


BREECHES  AND  PEACHES  ARE  MY  PETS 

I  have  two  pets.  One  is  a  dog  named 
Breeches  and  the  other  is  a  kitten  named 
Peaches.  Odd  as  it  may  seem,  the  two  are 
great  pals.  Breeches  has  white  legs,  they 
look  like  breeches;  and  Peaches  has  a  round 
soft  body  similar  to  a  ripened  peach. 
Peaches  also  likes  to  climb  the  peach  tree 
in  the  garden.  Though  she  is  only  a  few 
weeks  old  she  has  honorably  credited  her¬ 


self  with  her  first  mouse.  I  hope  I  will  re¬ 
ceive  letters  from  many  of  you  because  I 
enjoy  correspondence.  —  Eleanor  Tomczak, 
16.  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Katherine  Savage,  17,  Penna, 

Dear  4-H’s  —  I  would  like  to  join  Our 
Page.  I  am  in  the  4-H  Club.  I  went  to  the 
4-H  Short  Course  and  belong  to  the  Larry 
York’s  Hobby  Club.  My  hobbies  are  collect¬ 
ing  movie  stars’  pictures,  saving  Memory 
Verses,  dancing,  singing.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  other  boys  and  girls.  —  Winnie 
Callaway,  13,  Delaware. 

Dear  Friends  —  Our  Rural  New-Yorker 
came  today  and  I  was  the  first  one  to  look 
for  Our  Page  as  usual.  I  think  it  gets  more 
interesting  each  month.  The  poets,  story 
writers  and  artists  are  doing  a  wonderful 
job.  I  think  Junior  Prom  Memories  by 
Elaine  Loucks  and  A  Good  Friend  by  Grace 
Adam  were  well  done.  I  was  also  very  sur¬ 
prised  to  get  so  many  letters  from  Our 
Pagers.  I  got  all  my  regular  pen-pals  from 
the  page;  and  will  remember  how  I  got  them. 

Our  cat,  Muffie,  had  three  cute  kittens. 
One  gray  with  white,  a  dark  gray  one  and 
a  striped  one.  I  named  them  Cheese,  Crack- 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Elaine  Loucks,  17,  New  York 


Her  Masterpiece — By  Elaine  Loucks,  17,  N,  Y. 


ers  and  Macaroni.  I  also  had  a  yellow  cat 
named  Candy.  I  will  tell  how  Candy  gots  its 
name.  After  reading  Ellen  Eggleton’s  story 
about  her  cat,  Candy,  I  liked  the  name  very 
much  and  named  my  kitten  the  same  thing. 
I  enjoy  Ellen’s  stories  and  am  hoping  that 
she  will  write  more. 

I  am  still  news  reporter  for  the  Hard 
Workers  4-H  Club.  I  hope  I  don’t  get  news 
reporting  next  year.  Our  club  is  gathering 
and  repairing  old  clothes  to  send  overseas 
for  the  needy  friends  in  other  countries.  I 
have  started  back  to  school  for  ray  last 
year.  I  used  to  count  the  months  until  school 
started  but  now  I  have  been  counting  the 
weeks. 

We  have  something  less  than  100  little 
ducks  here  on  the  farm.  When  they  were 
sma’ler  they  caused  us  loads  of  work.  — 
Marie  Wright,  13,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  on  a  farm  five 
miles  from  town.  I  am  in  the  tenth  grade. 

I  have  been  in  the  4-H  Club  for  only  half 
a  year.  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  We  have  just 
finished  a  cooking  project  and  have  started 
Groom  Your  Room.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  anyone.  —  Mabel  Fisher,  14,  New  York. 

Dear  Our  Pagers  —  My  grandfather  has 
taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  some  time. 

I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school.  I  have  a 
calf  that  was  born  on  April  Fools’  Day  1947. 

I  call  her  Buttercup.  She  shakes  hands, 
bows  and  begs  for  her  milk.  I  also  have  65 
Bantams.  I  belong  to  a  4-H  Club  known  as 
the  Busy  Bees.  Would  some  girls  near  my 
age  like  to  write  to  me?  —  Nita  Hall,  13. 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends  —  I  have  lived  on  a  farm 
all  my  life  and  have  enjoyed  every  minute 
of  it  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  paper  especially  Our  Page.  My  4-H  pro¬ 
ject  is  strawberries;  I  also  have  a  spotted 
heifer  named  Fayne  Inka  Spofford  Sylvia.  I 
like  to  drive  a  tractor.  —  Thelma  KriebeL 
16,  Pennsylvania. 


PET  PAROKEET  ON  A  BIRD  FARM 

I  live  on  a  bird  farm.  My  father  raises 
canaries,  finches  and  parokeets.  We  have 
42  varieties  of  beautiful  birds.  Many  people 
come  to  see  them  and  everybody  is  welcome. 
1  have  a  pet  parokeet  the  color  of  a  robin's 
eeg.  He  sits  on  my  finger  and  talks.  He  says: 
“Pretty  boy  blue.”  That  is  his  name.  — 
Lydia  Friedrich,  10,  New  Jersey. 


Our  Good  Neighbors— By  Dorothy  Moody, 
15,  Penna. 


's  .  cis:,; 

Lilly  Lambkin — By  Arthenia  Uttley,  12,  Pa- 
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My  Sister  —  By  Marilyn  Savage,  14,  Penna. 


MAKE-BELIEVE 

Twilight  spreading  o’er  the  valley, 
Woodfolk  wandering  off  to  nest. 

Moonbeams  reaching  silver  fingers 
Toward  my  hidden  place  of  rest 
Oh,  come  and  dream  with  me  awhile 
Where  troubles  are  a  thing  unknown; 
Come  where  joy  will  light  your  smile  — 
In  the  land  of  Make-Believe. 

By  Ann  Parrotti,  19,  New  York 

WOODLAND  BEAUTY 

Dear  Lord,  as  I  stroll  along  this,  my  favorite 
path, 

And  everywhere  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
wild, 

I  pray  that  my  hour  of  bliss  might  longer 
last. 

For  I  am  filled  with  carefree  joy,  like  the 
child 

Who  has  yet  to  partake  of  life’s  duty 
Which  is  a  continual  round  of  ups  and 
downs. 

Of  laughter,  love  and  song — things  of  beauty. 
Plus  pain  and  fear,  the  sorrows  and  the 
frowns. 

And  why.  Lord,  of  such  nature  is  my  hour? 
'Tis  because  Thou  art  watching  o’er  me  from 
thy  tower; 

Thou  are  ever  closer  there  to  me 
Within  this  quiet  place  of  sky  and  tree. 

By  Joyce  Brown,  18,  New  York 

MY  PETS;  TIFFY  AND  BIFF 

I  have  a  little  gray  kitten  and  her  name 
is  Tiffy.  I  also  have  a  dog  and  his  name  is 
Biff.  First  when  I  brought  the  kitten  home 
from  a  friend  of  mine,  Biff  didn’t  like  her 
because  he  always  used  to  chase  cats.  But 
Tiffy  was  never  afraid  of  dogs  so  she 
wanted  to  play  with  Biff  and  the  neighbor's 
dog,  Nickie. 

Now  at  night  when  both  the  dog  and  cat 
are  on  the  living  room  rug,  they  play 
wildly  together.  Tiffy  washes  Biff’s  hair  and 
sometimes  playfully  bites  him.  Biff  is  very 
gentle  with  her. 

When  Tiffy  is  up  on  my  father’s  shoulder, 
she  takes  a  long  strand  of  his  hair  and 
begins  to  wash  ft. 

Tiffy  is  an  unusual  cat  for  she  learned 
quickly  to  sit  up  and  beg  like  Biff  does 
when  she  wants  food.  She  looks  just  like 
a  little  gray  squirrel  when  she  sits  up.  She 
is  so  awfully  cute! 

Tiffy  is  very  fond  of  catching  birds,  as  I 
suppose  all  cats  are.  They  do  most  of  their 
hunting  at  night,  so  we  try  to  keep  her  in 
her  bed  at  night.  We  can  tell  when  she 
has  been  doing  some  hunting  because  she 
sleeps  almost  all  day.  —  Naomi  Gallett,  12. 
Connecticut. 


•  LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  with  the 
name  and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The 
addresses  will  be  completed  and  the  mail 
forwarded. 

New  York:  Ruth  Vanase,  13;  Jean  Aider- 
man,  14;  Elaine  Loucks,  17;  Edna  Hayden. 
14;  Dorothy  Bandemer,  12;  Doris  Sea  vers,  13; 
Barbara  Duncan,  15;  Shirley  Weaver,  14: 
Audrey  Meltz,  14;  Fostina  Rhodes;  Mabel 
Fisher,  14;  Carolyn  Hopkins,  13;  Muriel 
Meylr,  12;  Eleanor  Fitzgerald.  14;  Mary 
Davall,  13;  Harriet  De  Chambean,  15; 
Jensine  Nielsen,  9;  Trevor  Kyle,  18;  Jennie 
Brodt,  17;  Helen  Woodford,  11;  Myrna  Fox. 
15;  Freda  Neugebauer,  16;  Dorothy  Loomis. 
15;  Beverly  Braun,  12;  Beverley  Amadon. 
11;  Eleanor  Tomczak,  16;  Jovce  Shipman, 
16;  Doris  Krepeila,  19. 

Pennsylvania:  Joan  Heffleger,  19;  Shirley 
Beck.  15;  Margaret  Klinger,  13;  Ruth  House- 
knecht,  16;  Alberta  Martin,  18,;  Betty 
Thomas.  16;  Carolyn  Bush,  13;  Nita  Hall,  13: 
Thelma  Kriebel,  16;  Lola  Whysong,  16. 

New  Jersey:  Carol  Richardson,  12;  Bette 
Byland,  17;  Lydia  Fredrick,  10;  Evelyn 
Himmel,  12;  Beatrice  Thomas,  13. 

Connecticut:  Dorothy  Ines,  14;  Joan  Lan- 
dino,  14;  Clara  Gregg,  10. 

Massachusetts:  Ruth  Schwartz,  16;  Maxine 
Brown,  13;  Barbara  Prouty,  16. 

Maine:  Rosaleen  Campbell,  13, 

Delaware:  Winnie  Callaway,  13. 

Vermont:  Theresa  Meilleur,  19. 

Ohio:  Margaret  Braun,  14. 

Rhode  Island:  Caroline  Hazard,  13. 
^Holland:  Jannie  Lemmen,  9;  Mary  Vlaming, 
15. 


A  Friend  —  By  Edna  Freestone,  15,  Penna.  The  Ducks  —  By  Fanny  Duarte,  14,  Mass 


WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE 

I  have  noticed  a  lot  of  drawings  coming 
through  done  in  blue  ink.  Shades  of  blue 
will  not  reproduce  well  at  all.  To  get  the 
best  results  use  black  Higgins  ink  or  an 
ink  that  will  dry  black. 

When  drawing  be  sure  your  lines  are 
clean  and  true — not  one  little  line  after  an¬ 
other  which  makes  a  fuzzy  edge.  One  way 
to  practice  making  your  hand  steady  for  this 
is:  make  two  dots  several  inches  apart  and 
draw  a  straight  line  quickly  from  one  to 
the  other.  Try  it  sometime  and  you’ll  find 
your  hand  will  get  steadier.  If  you  use  a 
white  unlined  paper  with  a  hard  surface 
you  won’t  get  furry  lines  from  the  pen. 
Take  your  time  when  you  draw.  It  is  a 

shame  to  see  clever  ideas  poorly  executed 
because  they  are  done  in  a  hurry.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  old  saying  that  a  thing  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  We  all 
want  the  best  on  Our  Page,  don’t  we? 

I  can  see  you  are  all  busy  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  school  again.  It’s  nice  that  most 
everyone  is  glad  to  be  back.  A  vacation  is 
nice,  but  school  is  a  lot  of  fun  too.  So 

next  month  I  hope  you  find  time  to  give 

a  bit  of  yourself  to  the  Page.  You  all  cer¬ 

tainly  show  that  you  appreciate  it,  and  en¬ 
joy  being  a  part  of  it  by  your  enthusiastic 
letters. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y„  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  state  your 
name,  age  and  State  and  send  as  many 
contributions  as  you  like. 
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Handier  afters  -  Gardeners  Birds’  Nests  in  the  Fall 


I  would  like  to  find  someone  who 
has  Gold-banded  Lilies,  preferably 
dwarf  variety,  and  would  exchange 
other  plants  for  them.  mrs.  g.  e. 

Pennsylvania 


I  have  15  begonias,  two  oxalis, 
geraniums  of  all  descriptions,  hy¬ 
drangeas,  ivy,  and  a  few  cacti.  I 
would  exchange  slips  of  these  for 
slips  of  any  other  house  plants. 

New  York  mrs.  o.  g. 


I  will  exchange  purple  violets, 
Christmas  begonia  or  three  other 
begonias  or  geraniums,  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  or  other  varieties,  for  a  calla 
begonia  and  pink  and  white  violets. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  j.  w.  l. 


I  would  like  to  get  an  old-fashioned 
pink  cabbage  rose  bush  cutting  in 
exchange  for  an  old-fashioned  grand¬ 
mother’s  night  cap  (the  plant,  not 
lace!).  And  do  you  know  where  I 
can  get  a  bell  18  inches  across  such 
as  used  on  school  houses  or  churches? 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  j.  b.  mck. 


I  have  slips  of  angel  wing,  maple 
leaf  begonia,  night  blooming  cereus, 
leaves  of  purple  and  white  African 
violet,  and  Jerusalem  cherry  plants 
for  Fall,  to  exchange  for  oriental 
poppy,  hardy  lily  bulbs  and  vines, 
roses  or  any  hardy  roots,  tender  calla 
lily  begonia  or  yellow  oxalis. 

New  Jersey  mrs.  h.  a.  k. 


I  would  like  to  get  unusual  shrubs. 
Have  a  wide  variety  of  perennials, 
house  plants  and  herbs  to  exchange. 
New  York  miss  w.  s. 


Would  like  to  exchange  house 
plant  slips.  Write  me  what  you  have, 
please.  mrs.  m.  f. 

New  York 


I  am  trying  to  complete  a  set  of 
blue  dishes  marked  England  — 
Burgess  &  Leigh — Middleport  pottery. 
I  would  exchange  peonies,  iris, 
narcissus,  jonquils,  and  butterfly 
bush  for  other  colors,  perennials,  and 
rock  plants.  mrs.  c.  f.  r. 

New  York 


Bananas  in  Lemon  Pie 

For  a  delicious  variation  of  your 
favorite  lemon  pie  recipe,  cut  two 
thoroughly  ripe  bananas  in  thin  cross¬ 
wise  slices.  Arrange  these  in  alter¬ 
nate  layers  with  the  lemon  filling  in 
the  baked  pie  shell.  Top  with  mer¬ 
ingue,  as  usual.  Bananas  and  lemons 
team  together  nicely.  e.  m.  e. 


The  birds  have  finished  nesting, 
and  their  homes  are  left  behind  as 
pleasant  reminders  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  The  children  are  making  a 
collection  of  birds’  nests  of  New 
England,  and  they  carefully  bring  in 
their  latest  discoveries.  A  few  have 
afforded  both  amazement  and  humor. 

A  wren’s  nest,  built  on  top  of  a 
phoebe’s  nest  on  the  rafters  in  the 
shop,  was  constructed  of  twigs  inter¬ 
spersed  with  cut  wire  clippings.  My 
husband  had  been  making  his  mink 
cages  out  of  doors  and  had  discarded 
bits  of  wire  mesh  ranging  from  an 
inch  square  to  one  by  three  inches. 
The  wrens  had  used  this  material  in 
abundance,  and  also  had  used  the 
wire  rings  which  are  used  to  join  the 
sides  of  the  cages  together.  The  nest 
was  very  unattractive  and  weighed 
well  over  a  pound.  There  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  had  been  occupied. 

Our  young  son  has  a  woolen 
blanket  from  which  he  is  inseparable 
when  sleepy  or  tired.  He  finds  great 
comfort  in  pulling  off  bits  of  wool 
which  he  rolls  up  into  balls  of  fuzz, 
calling  them  his  “mice.”  The  children 
came  exclaiming  to  the  house  with  a 
Chipping  Sparrow’s  nest.  On  examin¬ 
ing  it,  we  found  that  the  sparrows 
had  used  John’s  “mice”  as  a  soft, 
warm  lining  in  the  nest  for  their 
babies.  Our  children  feel  this  nest 
is  very  dear  to  them. 

Another  Chipping  Sparrow’s  nest 
was  lined  with  hair.  This  sparrow 
uses  horse  hair  for  his  nest,  as  a 
rule,  but  it  has  been  a  long  time 
since  we  have  kept  horses.  The  hair 
in  this  nest  was  brown  and  white, 
the  white  predominating.  I  hated  to 
admit  it,  but  it  was  my  hair,  brush- 
ings  of  which  had  been  swept  or 
dusted  out  the  door.  With  good 
humored  affection  I  am  now  called 
The  Old  Gray  Mare!  k.  b.  h. 


For  the  Longer  Skirt 

If  with  the  new  longer  length 
dresses  some  of  your  slips  are  too 
short,  lengthen  them  by  adding  a 
three  or  four-inch  width  of  lace. 
Remember  it  will  take  half  again  as 
much  lace  as  the  distance  around 
-your  sli]?  hem.  To  make  sure  the 
fullness  is  distributed  evenly,  mark 
the  hem  with  straight  pins  at  four 
equidistant  places.  Repeat  this  pro¬ 
cess  on  the  lace,  and  attach  the  lace 
at  corresponding  pins  in  the  hem. 
Then  you  can  go  ahead  and  ease  in 
the  fullness  between  pins  with  a  fine 
x’unning  stitch.  . 


Practical  Combinations  in  Good  Variety 


2711  —  FANCY  THREE  OUTFIT,  twin  pleated  skirt,  waist-whittling  weskit,  and  a  cap 
sleeved  blouse  to  make  of  a  pert  plaid.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16  skirt,  1%  yds.  54-in.;  weskit 
1  yd.  54-in  -  blouse  lVs  yds.  54-in.  16c. 

2254  —  BERUFFLED  APRON  with  a  nautical  collar  has  a  bow  tied  sash  and  side 
1  r™J5ockets‘  <-'ut  ■in  one  s*ze  only  requiring  just  1  yd.  35- in.;  114  yds.  ruffling.  16c. 

.  7"  BROTHER  AND  SISTER  overall  suit  with  a  Peter  Pan  collared  jacket  has 

f-ooltete  for  treasures.  Bib  top  overalls  can  be  made  in  two  lengths.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4,  6.  8 
and  io  Size  4,  overalls  114  yds.  35-in.;  jacket  1%  yds.  35-in.;  short  trousers  1  yd.  35-in.  16c. 

.  e-809  -—  ATTRACTIVE  DOILY  is  crocheted  in  a  combination  of  the  popular  pineapple 
«ncl  graceful  fan  design;  14  in.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

T"7?6  —  THIRTY-THREE  LITTLE  embroidered  pets  have  many  places  in  a  child's 
a  ..r-.be  nursery.  Warm  iron  transfer  pattern  motifs  with  complete  instructions.  11c. 

NEW  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c.  NEW  FASHION  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  address  and  style  number  plainly.  Don’t  forget  to  include 
!'*e-  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c. 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

2215  DWYER  AVENUE  ♦  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


This  fascinating  new  booklet  is 
your  guide  to  comfortable  heating 


Write  today 
for  your  copy  of 
"Enjoy  Better  Living 
with  Radiant  Sunny 
Warmth” 


Utica  Radiators 


Answers  your  questions 
about  home  heating 

Whether  you  are  building  or 
remodeling,  the  heating  sys- 
tem  you  choose  will  be  one 
of  your  most  important  de¬ 
cisions.  Let  this  colorfully  il# 
lustrated  booklet  acquaint  you 
with  the  advantages  of  eco* 
nomica!,  healthful  steam  or 
hot  water  heating  in  your 
home. 


UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEMS 
♦or  Steam  or  Ho*  Water 

Once  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating, 

System  is  installed  in  your  home, 
your  heating  worries  are  over-* 
and  you  can  enjoy  better  living 
with  clean,  even,  draftless  heab 
ror  lifetime  comfort  and  econ¬ 
omy,  your  choice  should  be  # 

Utica  Heating  System. 

Rod  Square  Boilers 


Enjoy  Better  Living  with 
Healthful  Radiant  Heat  .  • 


Superb,  Quality 
Woven  "SUPRA " 

Postpaid 

Here  is  your  chance  to  tuy 
the  genuine  “Supra”  Bed¬ 
spread  at  this  wonderfully 
low  price.  You  save  so  much 
—just  because  these  lovely 
spreads  have  slight  irregu¬ 
larities  which  will  never 
affect  their  long  wearing 
Qualities. 

10  DAY  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  C.O.D.’s  ac- 
cepted.  You  pay  small  charge. 


THE  AMANSETTE  CO. 


1775  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  19.  N.  Y. 


Long  length  size:  72x 
108.  Choice  of  three 
delightful  shades: 
Coralltose,  NileGreen, 
Vfedgewood  Blue. 

ORDER  NOW 

to  insure  prompt 
delivery. 


JO# 

mmtsmm 


cash 


Everybody,  yes,  everybody,  toves 
theCANTERBURY  CHRISTMAS 
CARDS,  for  these  beautiful  cards 
and  stationery  have  been  de¬ 
signed  by  famous  artists.  You 
need  sell  only  50  boxes  to  de¬ 
lighted  friends  and  $25  is  yours. 
Hundreds  of  people  just  like  you 
are  picking  up  juicy  extra  in¬ 
comes  in  their  spare  hours.  Sell¬ 
ing  is  easy  because  most  stores 
ask  much  higher  prices  for  the 
same  quality.  Absolutely  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  You  can  start 
at  once — and  watch  your  list  of 
customers  GROW  1  Write  today. 

CANTERBURY  STUDIOS,  896  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  25 

—4.  H’FRS-— HERE  IS  YOUR  SONG— 

“The  Busy  Beavers”  Presented  for  the  first  time  at 
the  1917  Dutchess  County  Fair,  a  “HIT”  with  4- 
ITERS,  insert  your  club  name  and  community,  make 
it  YOUR  SONG.  Recording  will  be  sent  to  your 
local  Radio  Station,  on  your  request. 

30e  a  copy  —  100  copies  $25.00 
TOM  DUNCAN,  52  East  34th  St..  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


TWIN-TEMP 
MODEL 
NO.  70 


KEEP  YOUR  HOME 


THIS  WINTER 


You  (J  ill  be  amazed  at  how  simple  and  irirfpeJW 
ave  it  is  to  keep  your  home  warm  with  a  modern 
Twin  Temp  Heater.  Coal  is  still  your  cheapest 
and  safest  fuel  for  heating.  Drop  by  your  local 
dealer  and  see  the  new  Twin  Temp  Heater,  or 
write,  Knox  Stove  Works,  2019  Ailor  Avenue, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,,  for  free  folder* 


.Woktu  By  The  Makers  Of 
FesiiMSMf:  Mptlmttlcr  Range* 


CQOl  AIR  INTAKE 


610 
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Mix  AVI-TON  in  the  Mask 
’“Removes  Large  Round- 
worms  &  Cecal  Worms 


nut  *«*’»(♦'  mi  innti 

v  MiMftwi  rittinn,  m 
<VA  («ft»*i»l,  « 
it  wi  *«  win 


Contains  Phonothiaxine 


Heavy  infestation  of  large  roundworms 
and  cecal  worms  in  your  flock  can  re¬ 
duce  egg  production,  cut  your  profits. 
Mixing  Avi-Ton  in  the  mash  is  the 
simple,  easy  and  economical  way  to  re¬ 
move  these  worms. 

Old  Reliable  Flock  Treatment 

Avi-Ton  contains  recognized  drugs, 
including  phenothiazine,  used  for  years 
by  thousands  of  poultry  raisers.  They 
praise  its  convenience,  its  safe,  efficient 
action.  Easy  on  the  birds.  Low  in  cost. 
Easily  mixed  in  wet  or  dry  mash. 

So  don’t  risk  the  loss  of  eggs  and  profits. 
Get  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury's  Avi-Ton  at 
hatcheries,  drug  or  feed  stores. 

OR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Claries  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


For  Individual 
Treatment 

Remove  large 
round  and  intes¬ 
tinal  capillaria 
worms  with 
Dr.  Salsbury’s 
ROTA-CAPS. 

/ 

•  FLOCK  TREATMENT 


Dr.  Salsbury's 


tot  CHICKENS  fln4  TURKEYS  e 


A  LG  E  R 

Golden  I (amps' 


TRUE  DUAL-PURPOSE, 
DOUBLE-PROFIT  STRAIN 

GOLDEN  HAMPS  have  developed  the 
true  light  color  which  was  selected  as 
the  new  ideal  at  the  Durham,  N.  H. 
poultry  meet  August  13,  1947.  From  the 
start  (1939)  Alger  has  bred  for  this 
natural  color. 

GOLDEN  HAMPS  (trade-marked  name) 
are  an  improved  strain  of  the  famous 
New  Hampshires,  combining  superior 
meat  quality,  with  heavy  production 
of  large  brown  eggs.  This  dual-purpose, 
true-color  strain  means  double  profit 
for  YOU. 

All  Eggs  From  Our  Own  9,000  Breeders 
MASS.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PUU-ORUM  CLEAN 
GOLDEN  HAMPS  are  quick- 
feat  berlag,  fast  -  growing, 
healthy  producers  of  excellent 
meat  and  large  eggs.  They’ll 
make  money  for  you. 

Write  for  Catolog  &  Prices 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 

TFadspa[koffg  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


PROFIT  BRED  and  PROFIT  BOUND 

Increase  your  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Send  for  Catalog  today. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
BOX  60  ■  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 

U.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  clean.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  S  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Writ*  for  Prices.  Hatches  yew  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Flngar,  Owner  &  Manager. 
BOX  H.  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 

. . . — - . ■■■■ 


m  rf  if/’tn  IK  SACKED  8v  Save  feed  and  Sock 
flj  CUnwMIe  J  replacement  costs  by 

L  contort PMof/  1*““!: 

records  up  to  1000  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right. 
Catalog  free.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEALTHY  BALL  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched  from  Proven  Strains. 

Guaranteed.  Red  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Reds 
BALL  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


B.  B.  Red,  Royal  Palm,  started  poults,  breeders. 
E.  Hal  lock.  R.  F.  D,  Warren,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


For  Sale:  Mallard  ducks,  $3;  W.  Chinese  geese,  $8; 
both  sex.  L.  Southward,  fi.  4.  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio, 


When  and  How  to  Use 
Sulfaguanidine 

For  a  long  time,  poultrymen  have 
wished  for  a  method  of  checking 
losses  from  coccidiosis  by  drugs.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  sulfaguanidine  has 
shown  that  control  of  coccidiosis  is 
possible,  but  at  the  same  time,  there 
have  been  failures  through  its  im¬ 
proper  use.  The  lack  of  accurate 
diagnosis,  improper  management  of 
the  chicks  before,  during  and  after 
the  use  of  sulfaguanidine  often  re¬ 
sults  in  high  mortality.  Failure,  often 
costly,  is  attributed  to  sulfaguanidine 
whereas  it  belongs  squarely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  poultryman. 

Sulfaguanidine  is  not  a  substitute 
for  good  management.  On  Long 
Island  poultry  farms,  it  has  been  of 
value  as  a  control  where  other  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  less  successful. 
Therefore,  some  of  the  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  success  or  failure 
with  the  use  of  sulfaguanidine  are 
certainly  worth  every  poultryman’s 
consideration. 

The  poultryman  must  first  develop 
judgment  as  to  when  to  start  treat¬ 
ment.  Many  start  too  soon  as  far  as 
controlling  the  cecal  type  of  cocci¬ 
diosis  is  concerned.  When  this  occurs, 
repeated  use  of  the  drug  is  resorted 
to  with  a  mounting  cost  as  the  need¬ 
less  result.  When  to  use  sulfaguani¬ 
dine  and  how  much  to  use  depends 
upon  accurate  diagnosis  and  the 
over-all  condition  of  the  flock  and 
not  upon  the  death  of  two  or  three 
chicks. 

If  sulfaguanidine  is  used  when  a 
large  percentage  of  the  flock  is 
affected,  one  per  cent  is  added  to 
the  mash  which  is  fed  for  three  days. 
Three  days  are  then  skipped,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  regular  mash  is 
fed.  After  this,  the  drug  is  added  to 
the  mash  for  two  more  days.  The 
outbreak  can  be  controlled  with  this 
method,  but  the  greater  the  damp¬ 
ness  and  the  more  unsanitary  the 
conditions,  the  more  likely  it  will  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  treatment 
after  three  or  four  days.  With  good 
sanitary  conditions,  dryness,  and 
plenty  of  floor  space,  very  often  only 
three  days  of  sulfaguanidine  feeding 
are  required  to  control  the  outbreak. 

With  the  intestinal  type  of  cocci¬ 
diosis,  a  close  check  on  the  feed  con¬ 
sumption  would  indicate  any  drop  in 
intake,  and  if  treatment  is  started 
shortly  thereafter,  control  is  possible 
in  nearly  all  cases.  (Most  trouble 
with  controlling  the  intestinal  type 
has  been  caused  by  waiting  too  long 
before  starting  treatment).  Treat¬ 
ment  is  the  same,  except  that  with 
some  of  the  intestinal  types  of 
coccidiosis  a  half  pound  of  sulfa¬ 
guanidine  to  100  pounds  of  mash 
will  control  the  outbreak.  However, 
if  the  type  is  not  known,  one  pound 
to  100  pounds  of  mash  should  be 
fed.  The  period  between  feedings 
in  controlling  intestinal  types  is 
lengthened  to  four  days.  Immunity 
to  one  type  does  not  give  immunity 
to  other  types. 

If  one  is  alert,  observant,  and 
really  knows  chickens,  in  short,  if 
he  has  “chicken  sense,”  it  is  possible 
to  use  sulfaguanidine  in  an  economi¬ 
cal  manner  and  to  control  coccidiosis. 

R.  R.  Stockbridge 

Getting  Pullets  Under 
Cover 

There  is  a  technique  to  the  most 
commonplace  job.  Getting  the  pul¬ 
lets  under  cover  would  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  no  particular  skill.  You  just 
take  the  birds  off  the  range  and 
put  them  in  the  laying  house.  That 
is  what  someone  may  think  but  it  is 
not  quite  as  simple  as  that.  Actually, 
there  are  three  major  questions  in¬ 
volved:  when,  what,  and  how. 


“When”  is  before  the  cold  Fall 
rains  have  started  in  our  northern 
climate.  The  hen  is  provided  with 
a  warm  coat  of  feathers  and  can 
withstand  a  lot  of  cold,  but  damp¬ 
ness,  fog  and  rains  can  bring  on  colds 
and  respiratory  troubles;  and  even 
the  mild  attack  may  culminate  in 
diseases  of  a  more  chronic  nature.  A 
cold  rainy  day,  when  the  birds  have 
to  huddle  in  the  shelters,  or  stay  out¬ 
side  in  the  dampness,  can  bring  on 
some  disease  which  may  persist  long 
after  the  housing  is  completed.  Get 
the  birds  in  early.  On  most  North¬ 
eastern  farms  this  will  mean  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
insist  that  houses  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  and  sprayed  before  the 
pullets  are  put  in.  The  last  hens  that 
occupied  the  place  may  have  been 
entirely  free  from  disease,  but  the 
cleaning  will  do  no  harm, anyway. 

“What”  to  put  in  the  laying  houses 
is  answered  in  a  general  way  by  the 
word  “pullets.”  But  there  are  pullets 
and  pullets.  Out  on  the  range,  the 
good  and  the  bad  look  much  alike. 
There  is  no  profit  in  feeding  a  poor 
layer,  with  the  present  high  price  of 
feeds,  so  rigid  culling  is  advised.  The 
final  decision  on  the  matter  of  pros¬ 
pective  laying  qualities  in  a  pullet 
can  be  made  only  after  individual 
handling  and  examination.  The  an¬ 
swer  is,  then,  that  plenty  of  time 
should  be  taken  to  weed  out  ail  those 
that  do  not  indicate  good  laying.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  cull  10  per  cent, 
selling  them  for  meat. 

“How”  is  important,  also.  Over  a 
long  period  of  years,  we  have  learned 
that  the  housing  job  should  never  be 
hurried.  Spread  the  task  over  two 
or  three  weeks,  if  necessary,  and  that 
is  another  reason  for  starting  early. 
Avoid  getting  the  youngsters  excited. 
Fright  is  quite  likely  to  stop  the 
laying  of  those  that  have  already 
started  production.  It  is  bound  to 
slow  up  the  laying,  in  any  case,  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  job  is  done. 
The  best  way  is  to  take  a  bird  from 
her  roosting  place  in  the  range  shel¬ 
ter  and  place  her  on  the  roost  in  the 
laying  house.  Obviously  this  would 
be  impossible  where  there  are  large 
flocks  to  be  transferred.  The  next  best 
way  is  to  place  the  pullets  in  crates, 
one  by  one,  without  crowding,  and 
remove  them  the  same  way  at  the 
laying  house.  The  final  culling  can  be 
done  when  they  are  removed  from 
the  crates.  We  like  the  daylight  for 
the  final  examination,  so  the  birds 
are  crated  at  night  and  removed  and 
placed  in  the  permanent  quarters  the 
next  morning.  c.  H.  c. 

New  Hampshire 


Treatment  of  Blowouts 

Please  give  me  the  cause  and 
treatment  for  what  is  known  as 
blowouts?  /  H.  v. 

Blowouts  or  eversion  of  the  ovi¬ 
duct  are  not  uncommon.  Heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs  Anally  breaks 
down  some  of  the  weaker  birds;  the 
oviduct  turns  wrong  side  out.  Some 
believe  that  when  this  occurs,  feed¬ 
ing  a  laxative  will  help  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  this  trouble.  However, 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
while  this  may  help,  it  will  not 
strengthen  weakened  muscles  of  the 
oviduct  and  cloaca  responsible  for 
retracting  the  tissue  after  the  egg  is 
laid. 

I  would  suggest  a  mild  laxative 
such  as  Epsom  salts  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths 
pound  per  five  gallons  for  each  500 
pounds  live  weight  of  birds.  Give  this 
drink  for  two  to  three  hours,  then 
replace  with  fresh  water.  I  would  not 
personally  recommend  that  you 
change  your  production  rate,  but 
would  continue  to  feed  as  you  have 
been  doing  and  keep  the  birds  laying 
at  a  good  rate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Acts  of  March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published  semi¬ 
monthly  at  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  for  October  1,  1947. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  In  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  William  F. 
Berghold,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  Is  the  Editor  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that  the  following  Is  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  dally  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  In  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of 

March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  — That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are: 
Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 

Editor:  William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  SOth  St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor:  Russell  W.  Duck,  333  W.  30th  St,, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Business  Managers:  John  J.  Dillon  and  William  A. 
O’Brien.  333  W.  SOth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  — That  the  owner  Is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation. 
Its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given,  If  owned  by  a  firm,  comp<any,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co„  333  West  SOth  St.,  New 
York.  N  Y. 

John  J.  DIUoti,  333  W,  30tt)  3t„  Now  York 


William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
William  A.  O’Brien,  333  W.  SOth  St.,  New  York  _ 
Mary  D.  Walsh,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
Catherine  D  McGratty,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
Julia  D.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
Virginia  D.  Curry,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

3.  — That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  I  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state  )  None. 

4.  — That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders.  If  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock¬ 
holder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  t>f  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given:  also  that  the  said  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  th3n  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

5.  — That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12 

months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  Is  - .  (This 

information  is  required  from  dally  publications  only.) 

WILLIAM  F.  BERGHOLD,  Editor 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3rd  day  of 
September.  1947. 

(SEAL)  LENA  KAUFMANN. 

Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York,  Residing  in 
Bronx  County,  No,  20,  Beg.  No.  156-K-9,  Cert,  filed 
in  N.  Y.  Co.  No,  89,  Beg.  No.  458-K-9.  Commission 
expires  March  SO.  1949. 


NEW 

More  Powerful 
Motor  ...  v 
25%  greater 
speed 


Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health  Author¬ 
ities  say:  Clipping  prevents  dirt  accumula¬ 
tion — the  chief  source  of  sediment  in  milk. 
Clipped  cows  are  easier  to  keep  clean,  take 
less  time — produce  milk  with  low  bacteria 
count  and  less  sediment — it  is  more  desir¬ 
able  milk — brings  more  money.  For  best  clip¬ 
ping  results  use  the  Clipmaster.  Preferred 
for  its  convenient  size,  ease  of  handling, 
lasting  durability. 


HAND  OPERATED  MACHINE 

Use  the  easy-to-turn,  ball-bearing  ma¬ 
chine  where  electricity  is  not  available. 
Has  6-foot  shaft  and  chain  for  convenient 
clipping  of  all  animals.  Model  1A, 


-/T- 

Stewart  clipping  equipment  is  available  at 
good  hardware  and  implement  dealers 
SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
(formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Dept  gjj,  Chicago 50,  III. 


UhT  AEMY  STABLE  BLANKETS 

some  may  be  slightly  soiled  from  laying  4C/J  £|K 
around  .  .  .  but  are  100%  perfect.  Com- 
merclal  blankets  will  be  very  high  this  winter,  get 
some  of  these  now  and  save  money.  The  supply  is 
limited.  Shipped  prepaid  on  receipt  of  check  or  money 
order — or  wUl  send  C.  O.  D.  and  you  pay  postage. 
SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE.  NEW  YORK 

WHITS'  QHIPTC  That  fine  Quality  broadcloth 
"  ill  1 L  OIUil  1  d  yoLi  haven’t  seen  for  years. 
Send  for  free  sample  and  description. 

PLANTATION  SHIRT  COMPAMY 
SOX  414  SOUTH  NORWALK.  CONNECTICUT 

Wliisli  ©  "V"  Barrels 

Fresh  emptied,  40  or  50  gallon  $6.75  each;  2  for 
$13.00:  5  for  $31.50;  freight  prepaid,  shipped  express 
collect  less  75«  each  barrel.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLD’S 
DISTILLERY,  P.  O.  Box  30,  South  Norwaik.  Conn. 

PHWFR  CAWQ  We  seH  ad  types  of  saw3. 
*  Lilv  vf  kj  Famous  Lowther  Saw,  Sally 
and  Chain  Saws.  Write  for  folders. 

RED  BIRD  CO.  INC..  Box  6-A,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


FALL  AND  WINTER 
Turkey  Poults  Available 

Beginning  September  15th  and 
every  week.  Also  breeding 
Stock — Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
—White  Hollands  —  Bourbon 
Reds.  One  of  Michigan's  larg¬ 
est  breeding  farms.  Write: 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
Box  FP 1 16,  Zealand,  Mich. 

■  .  . — 


Dili  I  PTC  •For  sale.  5.000  High  Production  Breed 
lULLUO  mg.  Advanced  sizes  $1.50  up.  Near  an  t 
starting  laying  $2.50:  $2.75;  $3.00.  Satisfaction  on 
arrival  or  refund.  Established  credits.  Ship  any  amount 
anywhere.  Booklet.  Reds,  Rocks.  Crosses,  Sex  Links 
Hughes  Foundation  Brooding  Fm..  Bernardston.  Mass 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  AU-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  V. 


FLCX-O-SPAL  *888” 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATION  PIRC 

Light  weight,  easy  to  handle  FLEX-O-SEAL 
Irrigation  Pipe  gets  water  to  crop*,  orchard* 
and  pasture  land*  quickly  easily  at  low  cost. 
Flexible  coupling  permits  us*  on  level  or  roll¬ 
ing  ground  ellmlnetlng  the  need  for  many 
elbows  and  tees,  thus  reducing  friction  loss 
and  wear  on  pump.  Quick  coupling  speeds  up 
assembly  and  removal  from  Held.  Pressure 
combines  with  gasket  to  seal  joints.  Avail¬ 
able  In  Aluminum  or  galvanised  S,  4, 1  and  t- 
Inch  diameters.  Writ*  for, 

FREE  folder  “Rain  The 
Life  Blood  of  Farming”, 
and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 

3720  S.  Rockwell  St. 

Chicago  32.  Illinois 


(saves  crops) 

and  CATTLE 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DKLAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars  .  ^ .  ojr 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  RocK-ltea. 
Bed  and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular, 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  ra. 


RANGE  GROWN  PULLETS 

Bred-to-lay  and  pay.  Don’t  delay,  write  today.  6®* 
In  now  on  high  egg  prices.  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  R®0*' 
W.  Rocks,  Laying  and  Ready-to-lay,  Also  May  »•  * 
Reds  lay  in  Oct.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Fultonvtlle.  N.Y 
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New  Hampshire  Breeders’ 
Field  Day 

The  New  Hampshire  Club  of 
America  held  an  excellent  meeting 
recently  in  Durham,  N.  H.,  at  which 
specimens  of  the  breed  were  ex¬ 
hibited.  Numerous  members  of  the 
Club  brought  birds  which  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  group  to  be  judged  by 
all  poultrymen  present.  This  was 


Among  the  cockerels  studied,  this 
locll  built  bird  was  chosen  as  being 
the  best  for  type  and  color. 

done  in  order  to  get  a  cross  section 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  type  and 
color  for  both  males  and  females  of 
the  breed.  Each  one  selected  a  cock 
bird,  cockerel,  and  pullet  which  he 
considered  most  typical  of  the  breed 
for  both  type  and  color.  About  150 
poultrymen  took  part  in  the  meeting. 
The  three  guest  judges  who  judged 
the  birds  were:  Maurice  Delano  of 
Dedham,  Mass.;  Arthur  Schilling  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  Paul  Ives,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

This  was  not  a  contest  but  an  edu¬ 
cational  exhibit  of  birds  believed  by 
their  owners  to  be  the  best  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  breed.  All  birds  were 
identified  only  by  number  so  there 
was  no  competition  of  strains  within 
the  breed.  This  exhibit  of  type  and 
color  of  New  Hampshires  was  in  a 
way  a  replica  of  the  original  meeting 
held  when  their  breed  standard  was 
established,  and  it  is  the  first  time 
this  has  been  attempted  by  a  special¬ 
ty  breed  club.  Birds  exhibited  were 
later  sold  for  meat  for  the  benefit  of 
the  club,  thus  helping  to  finance  the 
project.  This  constructive  exhibit 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 


Cull  All  the  Time 

High  feed  prices  make  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  we  keep  no  boarders  this 
Winter.  You  may  still  have  a  lot  of 
birds  to  house,  and  if  so,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  bear  down  harder  than 
ever  on  the  marginal  birds.  Birds 
about  which  there  is  any  doubt 
should  be  culled  now.  We  have  em¬ 
phasized  for  many  years  that  culling 
is  a  continuous  process  from  the 
time  they  are  day-old  chicks  until 
killed.  Reiteration  seems  necessary 
year  after  year  because  there  are 
always  newcomers  and  often  we  our¬ 
selves  get  careless.  I  am  sure  that 
even  with  the  high  feed  prices,  those 
who  are  careless  about  their  culling 
will  be  conducting  a  losing  business. 
I  am,  however,  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  poultry  business  for  the 
good  operator. 

Pullets,  as  they  come  into  pro¬ 
duction,  are  usually  in  their  bloom. 
The  good  ones  carry  plenty  of  pig¬ 
ment,  if  a  yellow  skinned  breed,  and 
gradually  lose  it  during  the  laying 
year.  The  rate  of  fading  of  pigment 
depends  on  many  factors:  rate  of 
lay,  pigment  in  the  feed  to  replace 
that  lost  through  laying,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  living,  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  individuality  of  the 
bird.  It  usually  requires  several 
months  of  heavy  production  to  cause 
a  pullet  to  be  faded  out  in  the  shanks 
and  feet.  As  the  bird  comes  into  lay¬ 
ing,  she  of  course  eats  more  feed. 
Her  reproductive  system  expands  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;and  thus  her  abdomen  expands 
to  compensate  for  this  added  need 
for  space  to  handle  feed  and  manu¬ 
facture  eggs  at  a  rapid  rate.  As  we 
handle  the  birds,  we  should  look  for 
those  that  have  this  desired  capacity 
and  also  exhibit  expanded  comb  and 
head  furnishings  to  indicate  sexual 
activity.  The  vent  of  this  egg  layer 
must  expand  to  make  it  possible  for 


poultrymen  and  judges  agreed  very 
closely  on  the  type  of  young  birds 
desired  as  being  typical  of  New 
Hampshires.  As  to  color,  the  poultry- 
men  favored  a  slightly  lighter  color 
than  the  judges.  Complete  agreement 
was  evidenced  as  to  the  type  and 
color  of  the  cock  bird  selected  by  both 
judges  and  practical  poultrymen. 

Poultrymen  who  submitted  birds 
were:  E.  J.  Bittner,  Westmoreland 
Depot,  N.  H.;  E.  W.  Campbell,  Gonic, 
N.  H.;  K.  E.  Bowles,  Canisteo,  N.  Y.; 
C.  B.  Bruyneel  &  Sons,  North  Weare, 
N.  H.;  Andrew  Christie,  Kingston, 
N.  H.;  John  P.  Cole,  Stratham,  N.  H.; 
Andrew  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  R.  C. 
Durgin,  Newmarket,  N.  H.;  Perley  I. 
Fitts,  Durham,  N.  H.;  T.  B.  Gadd, 
Plymouth,  N.  H.;  Arthur  J.  Grant, 
Goffstown,  N.  H.;  Bruce  Gray,  Jr., 
Altamont,  N.  Y.;  Harold  Flemming, 
Weymouth,  Mass.;  Harold  Ford,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.;  Oliver  J.  Hubbard,  Wal- 

Eole,  N.  H.;  E.  N.  Larrabee,  Peter- 
orough,  N.  H.;  Carl  H.  Lilljedahl, 
Union,  N.  H.;  Melvin  Moul,  Brent¬ 
wood,  N.  H.;  Jesse  Murray,  Penacook, 
N.  H.;  Nichols  Poultry  Farm,  King¬ 
ston,  N.  H.;  Mrs.  Ray  Pike,  Brent¬ 
wood,  N.  H.;Harold  F.  Presby,  Pitts¬ 
field,  N.  H.;  Henry  L.  Stevens,  Goss- 
ville,  N.  H.;  Leon  W.  Towle,  Concord, 
N.  H.;  H.  S.  &  M.  E.  Twichell,  Brent¬ 
wood,  N.  H.;  Walter  Webster,  New¬ 
market,  N.  H.;  and  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment,  Durham,  N.  H. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
program  was:  H.  S.  Twichell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association;  E.  N.  Larra¬ 
bee;  Oliver  J.  Hubbard;  G.  N.  Cole¬ 
man,  Jr.;  T.  B.  Gadd;  Robert  Alluisi; 
T.  B.  Charles;  Richard  Warren;  Hugh 


At  the  recent  field  day  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  breeders  this  excellent  pullet 
was  selected  by  the  poultrymen  and 
judges  as  best  representing  both  de¬ 
sired  type  and  color. 

Thompson;  Harold  F.  Presby  and  C. 
W.  Hess.  Richard  Warren  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  arange- 
ments.  All  the  poultrymen  of  the 
organization  .cooperated  wonderfully 
by  submitting  birds  and  taking  part 
in  the  meeting.  T.  B.  Charles 


eggs  to  be  laid  with  ease,  and  conse¬ 
quently  size  and  condition  of  the 
vent  is  readily  associated  with  pro¬ 
ductive  activity.  A  large  moist  vent 
indicates  probable  good  production. 
I  say  “probable”  because  we  once 
kept  such  a  bird  for  six  months  in 
a  laying  cage  and  she  never  laid  an 
egg.  Thus  you,  as  well  as  others, 
may  be  fooled  by  an  occasional  freak. 

You,  as  well  as  I,  have  saved  many 
a  borderline  bird,  feeling  certain  that 
after  she  was  housed,  she  would  pick 
up  and  make  a  profitable  layer.  This 
year  we  cannot  afford  to  fool  with 
such  birds.  If  we  house  any  of  them, 
we  should  be  doubly  careful  to  watch 
them  carefully  and  cull  them  out 
within  a  short  time  if  they  fail  to 
come  along  promptly.  Coarse  headed 
meat  type  birds  should  be  culled 
more  rigidly,  as  they  may  not  have 
inherited  profitable  production  quali¬ 
ties  needed  today. 

Cull  now,  cull  tomorrow  and  every¬ 
day,  for  a  profitable  poultry  year. 

T.  B.  Charles 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  3.75 
Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


A  champion  eats  LIME  CREST  CALC1TE  CRYSTALS 

A  new  Queen  has  been  crowned  in  the  poultry  world.  Prudence,  a 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  owned  by  the  Sebold  Breeding  Farms  of 
Mountain  View,  New  Jersey,  recently  laid  146  eggs  on  consecutive  days, 
shattering  the  previous  mark  of  140  days  set  in  1943.  Not  content  with 
individual  honors.  Prudence  helped  her  entire  laying  flock  establish  a 
new  high  average  production  of  230  eggs  per  bird  per  year.  These  records 
were  made  at  the  Hunterdon  County  Laying  Test  at  Flemington,  N.  J., 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Platt  of  Rutgers  University. 

Prudence  and  all  the  other  hens  in  the  record- 
breaking  flock  were  fed  on  a  diet  of  ground  corn,  mash, 
and  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals. 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  can  help  produce  cham¬ 
pions  for  you,  too.  This  natural  combination  of  essen¬ 
tial  minerals  supplies  the  necessary  calcium  for  sound 
eggshells  and  continued  high  egg  production.  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals  also  do  the  work  of  grit  and 
provide  valuable  amounts  of  the  important  trace 
minerals:  manganese,  copper  and  iron.  Get  some  now/ 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Bo*  126  Newton,  New  Jersey 


.  .  to  make  preparations  for  the  cold  weather 

ahead;  summarize  last  year’s  performance  records 
to  lind  your  weak  spots.  But  you  know  all  that 
and  more.  And  you  know,  too,  that  it  is  time 

to  plan  your  next  laying  flock — choosing  the  best 
chick  quality.  So  send  for  J.  J.  Warren's  free 
catalog  today  .  .  .  see  what  makes  Warren  Reds 
tick  .  .  .  how  they  hare  produced  profits  —  BIO 
PROFITS  • —  for  thousands  of  satisfied  Warren 

customers.  Read  what  they  say  about  this  world 

famous  general-purpose  fowl  and  how  high  their 
praises  are  for  the  Warren  Red,  both  as  a  meat 
and  production  breed.  Here’s  a  sample  of  what 
Warren  Reds  can  <k>.  After  10  months  compe¬ 
tition  at  the  Texas  Laying  Contest,  they  stand 
as  follows:  2nd  High  Red  Pen— 3012  eggs,  3167.50 
points.  3rd  High  Red  Pen  —  2820  eggs,  2914.80 
points.  2nd  &,  3rd  High  Red  Hens  —  280.50 
points  and  279.35  points  respectively. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  AWARD 

This  year,  for  the  16th  consecutive  time,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  awarded  its  contract  for 
approximately  33,000  chicks  to  J.  J.  Warren  on 
the  basis  of  performance  only.  Thus,  state  flock 
managers  continue  to  express  their  full  approval 
of  Warren  Reds’  blood,  breeding  and  quality. 
R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 


Mass.  —  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J  .  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mate. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


II  LB. 
COCKEREL 


BITTNER’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

“Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  Winners 

Mammoth  New  Hampshires  were  first 
for  the  breed  in  Eastern  Regional 
contest,  1st  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1946,  1st  in  Maine  in  1947.  Customers 
in  six  states  are  among  the  winners.  All  this  proves 
their  abilities  to  grow  to  4  to  5  lb.  weights  in  14 
wet  s,  AN1)  develop  into  unusually  heavy  layers.  17 
yet  s  breeding  for  "Mammoth"  qualities  truly  bring 
you  the  "Chicken  of  Tomorrow"  —  TODAY  1 
9,000  N.  H.  -  XT.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  no  reactors  in  12  years. 

Write  for  catalog  —  Order  Early. 

Westmoreland  Depot, 
New  Hampshire 


FARMi 


TRIM  COSTS  WITH  HOMESTEAD  REDSv  known  for 
Reliability  (26th  year) — Profits.  Meaty— 15  Chicken 
of  Tomorrow  birds  averaged  4.15  lbs.  (dressed,  14 
weeks).  Layability  proved  by  trapnest-contest.  Many 
satisfied  customers.  Barred -Rex-Link  Crosses  available. 
TJ.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean..  Write  HOMESTEAD 
FARM,  Rt.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN.,  for  details. 


6500  W.  Leghorns,  4  to  4%  mo. 
old.  Sept.  del.  Large  typo,  tested, 
range  grown,  strong,  production 
bred  quality  birds,  priced  fair.  Our  55th  year. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery  &  Farm,  Box  R.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


CMMB£/UM 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

Cash  in  on  the  coming  demand 
for  poultry  and  eggs.  It's  bound 
to  come  with  the  present  short¬ 
age  of  layers  on  farms  —  fewer 
than  for  four  years.  Order 
Chamberlin  Barred  Rock  Chicks 
now  for  Fall  or  Spring  delivery — 
they’re  proven  profit  makers. 
Backed  by  23  years'  breeding  and  5,500  Vt.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks. 
Order  Now!  Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  -  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


WHITLOCK 

1 
1 
1 


BABY $4  Q  AA 

CHICKS  AO.UU 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  URGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 
DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS,  i 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


New 


(Trade-Name  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

It’s  time  to  lay  plans  for  next  year's 
flocks.  .  .and  your  best  bet  is  to 
buy  the  best  in  chicks.  Christie's 
SPIZZERINKTUM  chicks  are 
* ‘farin’  to  grow" —  they’re  tops  for 
production,  livability  and  meat  quality. 
Write  today  for  literature  and  prices. 
Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 


100%  U.  S.  •  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Express- Parcel  Post  Airfreight 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston.  N.  H. 


/'FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES^*— 

NICHOLSzO 

OF  KINGSTON.  N-  W 

Early  feathering  one  of  10  features  of  Nichols 
U.8.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  New  Hampshires. 
tireat  for  meat;  popular  hatching  egg  producers. 
Chicks  shipped  by  air.  Write  for  catalog,  today. 

WSCHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Box  26, Kingston,  New  Hampshire 


WU.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

SELECT  QUALITY.  16  WEEKS  AND  UP. 
WRITE  TODAY. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND.  MICH. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers* 
Exchange  uUl  be  found  on  page  615. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  with  or  without  cows,  garage 
and  gas  station,  11  room  house  and  chicken  house, 
hot  and  cold  water,  electricity.  All  these  have  front¬ 
age  on  Harding  Highway  direct  route  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  to  Atlantic  City;  nine  miles  from  Vineland. 
Arthur  Stewart.  P.  O,  Newfleld,  N.  J. 

40  COW  farm  wanted,  on  good  road,  good  land.  Karl 
Dettlnger,  6835  Central  Are.,  Brooklyn  27.  N,  Y. 

FORTY  acres.  5-room  bungalow  needs  minor  repairs, 
two  outbuildings,  stream,  spring  water,  woods:  on 
school  bus  and  mail  routes:  telephone  and  electricity 
available;  three  miles  to  village.  Quick  possession  for 
$1,500  cash.  Chris  E.  Collins,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


8PRINQER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ _ _ 

NURSING  home  In  Rockland  County.  Rates  from  $150 
monthly.  BOX  5309,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Motherless  child.  Permanent  country  home. 
BOX  783,  Cortland.  N.  Y. _ 

RETIRED  gentleman,  70,  Christian,  citizen.  German 
descent,  in  very  good  health,  well  educated,  would 
like  to  live  with  a  family  in  quiet  country  home,  in 
exchange  for  helping  wherever  necessary.  BOX  5743, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Gentleman  boarder  appreciating  excellent 
private  country  home;  $15  weekly.  BOX  5738,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

QUIET:  Inexpensive  board  and  room  on  farm  for 
lady;  within  city  limits.  BOX  5749,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 
maple  sugar  $5.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt, 

AVERY’S  golden  wlldflower  honey  contains  no  buck¬ 
wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.50; 
10  lbs.  $4.75  prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

NEW  crop  clover  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.35;  10  lbs.  $4.50 
postpaid  third  zone.  30  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B.  Coble- 
sklll.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ 

SMITH'S  Delicious  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.25  prepaid. 
Crawford  Smith,  R,  1,  Clayvllle,  N,  Y. _ 

HONEY:  New  crop  clover.  Sixty  pound  can  $15.50; 

six  5-pound  palls  $9.50.  Buyer  pays  express. 
Walter  A.  Wood.  Naples,  N.  Y.  _ 

FROZEN:  Pitted  sour  cherries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 

sugar,  $7.25.  Strawberries,  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6 
lbs.  sugar,  $13.55,  Red  raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5 
lbs.  sugar,  $10.55.  Black  raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit, 
6  lbs.  sugar,  $11.75.  Sliced  pie  apples,  26  lbs.  fruit, 
4  lbs.  sugar,  $5.30.  Blueberries,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack. 
$9.10.  Sliced  peaches.  30  lbs.  syrup  pack,  $6.05.  All 
charges  prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  money  order 
and  name  of  nearest  express  office  to  Thelm-Ott  Farms, 
Box  RN,  Webster.  N.  Y.  _ _ 

CHOICE  Virginia  honey,  five  pounds  $2.50,  10  pounds 
$4.00.  Few  pound  sections  at  50  cents.  Postpaid 
Carrington  Callaway.  Norwood,  Virginia. _ 

BIGHT  clover  or  wlldflower  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.85  post¬ 
paid:  6,  5-lb.  pails  $9.00  express  charges  collect. 
Free  honey  receipts.  L.  F.  Dexter,  1024  Fay  St., 
Fulton.  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  clover  $13.20  not  prepaid.  12  lbs. 

postpaid  $3.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
Lesser.  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 

PECAN  pieces:  Lb.  $1.25;  pecan  halves  large  pound 
$1.30;  shelled  almonds  pound  $1.20.  R.  L.  Harman, 
Wellsville.  Pa. _ 

DELICIOUS  light  honey,  5  lb.  pail  $1.75;  6  5-lb. 

palls  $9.50  prepaid.  Behr  Bros.  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. _ _ 

VERMONT  clover  honey,  fancy  grade,  guaranteed  pure, 
5  lbs.  $2.00  postpaid  third  zone.  Six,  five  pound 
tins  express  charges  collect  $10.50.  John  Mallloux, 
Salisbury,  Vermont. 


PURE  New  York  maple  syrup  $6.00  galloa.  D.  A. 
Bodak  and  Company,  Altona,  N.  Y. _ 

DAMIO  Persimmons,  large  as  oranges,  beautiful, 

delicious  semi-troploal  fruit.  Good  for  sick  or  well 
Will  surprise  and  delight  you.  Bushel  $6.00;  half 
bushel  $3.50.  Eight  quarts  $2.50  all  prepaid.  Begin 
shipping  about  Oct  20th.  Fitzgeralds  Fruit  Farm, 
Stephenville,  Texas. _ 

NECTAR  brand  honey,  clover,  thyme  or  buckwheat, 

5  lb.  palls  postpaid  to  zone  2  $1.75;  to  zone  3 
$1.80;  to  zone  4  $1.90.  6  5-lb.  jars  by  expross  not 
prepaid  $9.30.  No  C.O.D.  shipments.  Apples,  can 
supply  in  bushels  shipped  by  express  only  write  for 
price  and  varieties.  Honey  Brook  Apiaries.  Coxsackle. 
New  York, _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  lb.  pails  $2.25  post- 

pald  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  T. 

SWEET  potatoes  for  sale,  $2.50  per  bushel,  F.O.B. 

Virginia.  Cash  with  order.  Porto  Ricans  GO  cents 
higher.  R.  U.  LeCato,  Painter,  Va. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

ATTENTION  hay  consumers!  Order  your  field  baled 
hay  early  and  save  handling  expenses.  Inspection 
allowed  upon  delivery.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4, 
Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Tel.  47-282.  _ 

COLORFUL  Handwoven  rag  rugs,  runners,  kitchen, 

stair  carpet.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  West  First 
Street.  Hazleton.  Penna, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Electric  chicken  brooder,  cheap.  John  F. 

McGowan.  1723  Barnes  Are.,  Bronx  60,  N.  Y, 

CIDER  press  and  filter.  De  Witt  Reehl,  r]  2T 

Castleton,  N.  Y.  Albany  5-4035,  _ 

WANTED :  One  milking  machine.  The  Schonberger 

Farm,  Church  Road,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. _ 

HAY  baler.  Admiral.  17x22,  8  horsepower  engine,  good 

condition,  reasonable.  T.  Brady,  3980  Provost  Ave., 
Bronx  66,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

PORTABLE  electric  welding  outfit  wanted.  State 
make,  condition,  capacity  and  price.  Nelson  Saw¬ 
mill.  Croton,  N.  Y. 

AUTOMATIC  Delco  plant  and  battery  for  sale, 
Joseph  Caselll,  Shohola  Falls.  Penna. _ 

WANTED :  Soup  tureens  with  ladles,  demi  cups  and 

saucers,  casters,  China  or  colored  lamps;  anywhere 
50  miles  from  Saratoga.  Carley,  Route  2,  Mechanic- 
vllle,  N,  Y. _ > _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  John  Bean  power  take-off  sprayer, 

500  gallon  tank,  35  gallon  per  minute  pump,  dual 
wheels.  Brand  new.  $900.  Howard  S.  Duryea,  Acker- 
town  Road,  Monsey,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  large  Case  Ensilage  Blower  and  7 Mi 

H.  P.  single  phase  Censury  motor  110-220  volts, 
1165  R.P.M.  sliding  base  and  8  inch  pulley.  Both 
like  new.  Myers  Groo,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Iron  bell,  copper  kettle.  Iron  kettle;  all 

large  size.  One  each,  $15.00  apiece.  Paul  Keene. 
Penns  Creek,  Penna. _ 

1947  Standard  twin  five  horsepower  garden  tractor  at¬ 

tachments  lightly  used  $550.  Franquet  407  Emerson 
Place.  Valley  Stream.  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Pony  cart  for  Shetlands.  good  condition, 

reasonable.  B.  Morosanl,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Phone 
832, _ _ _ 

JAMESWAY  laying  cages  for  sale.  Wel3S,  762 
Stanley  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y, _ 

1945  New  Holland  baler,  good  condition;  price  $1,600. 
Stanley  Peck,  R,  D,  3,  Rockville,  Conn.  Tel  282-2, 

SLIGHTLY  used  Disston  chain  saw.  $500,  Haydu 
Brothers.  Plainfield,  N,  J. _ 

CAR  wanted:  The  older  the  better;  preferably  Model 
T  Ford.  Norman  Whitlock,  Bethany,  Conn. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  Holland  hay  baler;  good  condition. 

Must  sell  immediately.  Donald  von  Gal,  Brewster, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Used  musical  instruments.  Reginald 

Davis,  Stratford,  Conn. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Industrial  power  unit.  7.5  K.W.  60  cycle 
A.C.  three-phase.  Powered  by  four  cylinder  Inter¬ 
national  gas  engine.  Overhauled,  in  good  running 
condition.  A  $1,200  power  plant  for  less  than  $300. 
Demonstration  evenings  at  2038  32nd  St.,  Astoria, 
L.  I.  Benack. _ 

COLLECTOR  wants  antique  pistols  and  guns.  Cash) 
for  single  pieces  or  collection.  Description  and  price 
appreciated.  Joseph  Marron  Jr.,  260  Gardner  ltd., 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Phone  Ridgewood  6-2326. 


Please  Renew  YOUR 
Subscription  Now! 


It  has  long  been  our  policy  to  send  a  personal  message  to  each 
reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  whose  subscription  is  about  to 
expire.  We  do  not  want  any  reader  of  the  paper  to  miss  a  single 

issue  because  of  an  oversight  on  our  part. 

f  t 

The  circulation  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  now  passed  the 
300,000  mark.  It  has  become  quite  a  task  to  notify  each  subscriber 
personally  when  his  renewal  order  is  due.  It  is  a  task  that  involves 
considerable  time  and  expense. 

Our  friends  can  assist  us  in  this  matter  by  mailing  their  renewal 
order  before  their  subscription  expires.  This  results  in  a  saving  of 
labor  and  postage  which  we  are  glad  to  pass  on  to  the  subscriber. 

7  Years  For  $200 


If  you  find  it  convenient  to  send  your  renewal  order  at  this 
time,  we  will  advance  your  subscription  for  7  years  from  the  present 
expiration  date.  This  will  assure  you  of  receiving  the  paper  regu¬ 
larly  at  the  present  low  rate. 

If  your  subscription  is  about  to  expire  in  the  near  future,  you 
are  invited  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  by  filling  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mailing  it  promptly  with  your  remittance. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N%  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription  for  seven 
years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . . . 

Post  Office  . . State  . . 


October  4,  1947 

News  From  New  Jersey 


The  winners  in  the  production  con¬ 
test  held  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  N.  J.  Coopera¬ 
tive  Artificial  Breeding  Association 
No.  1  at  Clinton  are  considerably 
better  than  their  dams  and  are 
further  proof  of  the  quality  of  the 
sires  being  used  by  this  organization. 
The  highest  producing  artificially 
sired  daughter  in  the  contest  is  out 
of  a  purebred  Holstein  in  the  Benton 
Farm  herd  of  Columbia,  N.  J.  and  is 
sired  by  Chief  Ona  Ormsby  Forbes. 
She  has  a  two-year  old  ten  months 
twice-a-day  milking  record  of  571.2 
pounds  of  fat  and  13,924  pounds  of 
milk.  Her  dam’s  three-year  old 
record,  ten  months  twice-a-day,  is 
428.7  pounds  of  fat.  On  the  mature 
basis  the  daughter’s  record  is  42.7 
per  cent  better  than  her  dam.  The 
second  highest  producing  animal  in 
the  contest  is  a  Holstein  in  the  herd 
of  Robert  Dunn  of  Jutland  and  is  a 
daughter  of  N.  J.  E.  S.  Chief  Ina 
General.  This  heifer  has  a  two-year 
old  record  of  531.9  pounds  of  fat  and 
14,096  pounds  of  milk,  ten  months 
twice-a-day.  Her  dam  has  a  five-year 
old  record  of  524.8  pounds  of  fat  and 
on  a  mature  basis  the  daughter’s 
record  is  18.3  per  cent  better  than 
her  dam.  The  third  highest  producer 
is  another  daughter  of  “General”  in 
the  herd  of  Howard  N.  Case  of  Three 
Bridges.  As  a  two-year  old  this 
Holstein  produced  506.5  pounds  of 
fat  and  12,662  pounds  of  milk,  ten 
months  twice-a-day.  Her  dam  on  a 
comparable  basis  made  431.3  pounds 
of  fat.  The  daughter’s  record  is  11.5 
er  cent  above  her  dam’s  on  a  mature 
asis. 


Poultrymen  in  the  region  served  by 
the  Flemington  Auction  heard  the 
predictions  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Beaudette, 
State  Poultry  Pathologist,  that  an 
effective  vaccine  for  the  control  of 
Newcastle  Disease  would  be  per¬ 
fected  by  his  laboratory  in  the  com¬ 
ing  months.  He  discussed  the  disease 
and  the  research  *  being  conducted 
toward  control  at  the  Poultry  Dis¬ 
ease  Clinic  at  the  Flemington  Auction 
on  September  19.  The  vaccine  will 
give  protection  for  the  life  of  the 
bird  without  causing  mortality  or 
paralysis.  It  will  be  administered 
when  the  birds  are  about  five  weeks 
of  age.  The  vaccination  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock  will  give  natural  immunity 
to  the  chicks  for  the  first  four  weeks 
of  their  lives.  Another  feature  of  the 
clinic  was  a  demonstration  of  clean¬ 
ing  of  poultry  crates  by  the  auction 
master,  Clayton  H.  Stains,  using  a 
Steam  Jenny.  Two  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers,  Ted  Holmsen  of  Voorhees 


Corner  and  Eleanor  Hodulik  of  Pitts 
town,  discussed  sanitary  precautions 
used  by  them  in  rearing  healthy 
pullets.  Robert  Claus  of  Copper  Hill 
was  honored  for  winning  the  Flem 
ington  Auction  cup  with  the  highest 
scoring  exhibit  of  eggs  in  the  4-H 
show  at  the  Flemington  Fair.  The  cud 
was  first  offered  by  the  Auction  in 
1938.  Claus  won  it  this  year  for  the 
second  time  and  is  entitled  to  the 
permanent  possession  thereby. 


David  Hanaman,  member  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  Chapter 
at  Bridgeton  High  School,  knows  a 
good  dairy  cow  when  he  sees  one 
He  proved  his  ability  recently  at  a 
field  day  at  Locust  Grove  Farm  by 
chalking  up  a  perfect  score  in  judg¬ 
ing  competition.  His  300  score  was 
awarded  after  his  classifications  were 
found  to  equal  those  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  judges.  In  second  place 
with  a  score  of  298,  was  Dolores 
Priedel,  4-H  girl  from  Columbus 
Fred  Potts  of  Bordentown  High 
School  FFA  chapter,  was  third  with 
295,  and  Franklin  Miller,  Salem  4-H 
member,  fourth  with  289.  The  Salem 
4-H  team  placed  first  with  total  points 
of  855.  Other  teams  finished  in  this 
order:  Mt.  Holly  FFA,  Bridgeton 
FFA,  Burlington  4-H,  Pemberton 
FFA  and  Gloucester  4-H. 


New  Jersey  cranberry  harvest 
which  began  early  in  September  is 
expected  to  produce  a  crop  of  about 
93,000  100-lb.  barrels.  This  puts  New 
Jersey  in  third  place  among  the 
States  in  cranberry  production  with 
Massachusetts  leading  and  Wisconsin 
coming  in  second.  This  year’s  crop 
in  the  Garden  State  is  expected  to  be 
about  eight  per  cent  less  than  last 
year  but  about  11  per  cent  above 
the  average.  Most  of  it  will  be  har¬ 
vested  by  hand  but  a  few  mechanical 
picking  devices  have  been  developed 
and  will  be  used  this  year  on  an 
experimental  basis. 


The  names  of  the  New  Jersey  Egg 
Grades  have  been  changed  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  those  of  other  States  and 
the  Federal  Government.  What  was 
formerly  known  as  New  Jersey  Fancy 
is  now  New  Jersey  AA  Quality  and 
New  Jersey  Grade  A  has  been 
changed  to  New  Jersey  A  Quality. 
New  Jersey  B  Quality  and  New 
Jersey  C  Quality  follow  in  that  order. 
The  use  of  New  Jersey  grades  is 
supervised  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Eastern  States  Exposition 

(Continued  from  Page  594) 
Farm  was  supreme;  their  heifer  calf, 
Natick  Spicy  Jane,  winning  the  junior 
purple.  Natick  was  also  first  in  the 
cow  class  for  three  or  four  year  old. 
The  senior  yearling  heifer  class  was 
won  by  Patten  Hill  Farm,  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass. 

The  black  doddies  were  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  exposition  and  justly  so, 
because  they  were  one  of  the  greatest 
gatherings  of  Aberdeen-Angus  ever 
assembled  in  any  show  ring.  Judge 
W.  L,  Blizzard,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  had 
a  difficult  problem  with  every  class. 
Twenty-six  breeders  exhibited  134 
head  of  Angus  cattle.  Bethel  Farms, 
Inc,,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  brought  top 
honors  tp  Dutchess  County  by  win¬ 
ning  the  grand  championship  honors 
with  their  mature  bull,  Bethel  Bando¬ 
lier;  they  were  also  first  on  bulls 
calved  between  May  1  and  August 
31,  1946.  Great  Oaks  Stock  Farm, 
Rochester,  Mich.,  won  first  in  the 
class  for  bulls  calved  between  May  1 
and  December  31,  1945.  The  rest  of 
the  bull  classes,  including  the  re¬ 
serve  champion  bull,  Whitney  Bando¬ 
lier  5th,  were  won  by  entries  of  C.  V. 
Whitney  Farms,  Old  Westbury,  N,  Y. 
In  the  female  classes  the  entries  of 
Great  Oaks  Stock  Farm  won  first  in 
heifers  calved  between  January  1  and 
June  30,  1945;  their  senior  heifer, 
Great  Oaks  Lucy  Marette,  winning 
the  grand  champion  purple.  Reserve 
champion  female,  Blackbird  of  Anoka 
31st,  showing  in  the  age  group  calved 
between  January  1  and  April  30,  1946, 
was  shown  by  Cannon’s  Ranch, 
Woodstock,  N.  Y.  Whitney  was  first 
on  both  pairs  of  yearlings  and  calves. 
Bethel  was  first  on  produce  of  dam. 
In  the  steer  classes  a  13-year-old  boy, 
Henry  Kading  of  Millbrook,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  won  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  in  both  the  open  and  4-H 
Club  classes  with  his  910-pound 
summer  yearling,  Aberdeen-Angus 
steer,  Briarcliff  Laddie  III.  In  the 
Hereford  classes  the  entries  of  Fox- 
hall  Farms,  Catonsville,  Md.,  domin¬ 
ated  the  tanbark  with  their  ex¬ 


ceptional  merit  and  quality;  they 
won  the  championships  and  group 
classes. 

Percherons  were  the  only  breed  of 
draft  horses  exhibited,  but  the  en¬ 
tries  were  of  exceptional  merit. 
Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  had 
the  senior  and  grand  champion 
stallion  with  their  entry,  Koncarno, 
a  mature  stud  of  great  symmetry, 
style  and  action.  The  University  of 
Connecticut  was  first  with  stallion 
foals,  and  also  won  the  junior  purple 
with  this  foal,  Ucon  Kondon.  In  the 
mare  classes,  Madrey  Farm  won  the 
championships;  their  two  year  old. 
Kanhope  IV,  winning  the  junior  and 
grand  championship  honors.  Kon 
Hope  II,  a  four  year  old  mare  owned  by 
Madrey  Farm,  won  the  senior  purple. 
The  University  of  Massachusetts  was 
first  on  mares  three  years  old  and 
under  four,  and  also  on  mares  one 
year  old  and  under  two.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut  was  first  on  mare 
foal.  Madrey  won  the  group  classes, 
except,  mare  and  foal  won  by  the 
University  of  Connecticut. 

The  poultry  show  was  of  high 
order  with  about  1,000  birds  ex¬ 
hibited.  Top  awards  were  as  follows: 
Best  Bird  in  Show,  Columbian  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  pullet,  shown  by  Theo. 
H.  Wing,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass.;  Best 
Bantam  in  Show,  Silver  Duckwing 
Modern  Game,  pullet,  shown  by 
Gerald  F.  Ryder,  Nantucket,  Mass.; 
Best  Turkey  in  Show,  Bronze,  old 
tom,  Mt.  Notch  Turkey  Farm,  Somers, 
Coma.;  Best  Waterfowl  in  Show, 
Africander,  old  gander,  Walter  C. 
Morgan  &  Son,  Mystic,  Conn.;  Best 
Standard  Trio  in  Show,  Dark  Cornish, 
young  trio,  W.  W.  Bunnell,  M.  D-> 
Farmington,  Conn.;  Best  Bantam  Trio 
in  Show,  Black  Red  Modern  Game, 
old  trio,  Norman  Lemoine,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

No  sheep  or  hogs  were  shown  at 
this  gear’s  exposition.  However,  in 
the  future  it  is  planned  to  renew  the 
classes  for  these  farm  animals.  This 
should  be  done  in  the  interests  01 
diversified  livestock,  as  they  fill  an 
important  place  on  Northeastern 
farms.  R.  W.  Duck 
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For  quick  broiler  profits,  get  chicks  that  de¬ 
velop  into  prime  meat  in  minimum  feeding 
time.  Buy  Hubbard’s  chicks  known  for  livabil¬ 
ity,  fast  growth,  and  rapid  development  into 
heavy-mealed,  full-breasted  broilers.  Choose 
Hubbard’s  Cross-breds  for  quick  meat.  For 
both  eggt  and  meat,  buy  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires,  Pullets  become  good  layers. 
Cockerels  get  to  market  fast.  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 

FREE  CATALOG  I 


i -  i 

|  HUBBARD  FARMS  I 


Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  | 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  colorful  catalog.  | 

I 

Same. -  | 

Address. -  1 

I 


State - | 


This  new  1948  Pul-O- 
Pep  Book,  just  off  the 
press,  tells  you  ways  to  — 

help  boost  egg  production,  keep  birds  in  lay¬ 
ing  condition  and  make  more  profit  from 
layers.  Read  how  you  may  save  up  to  20% 
on  feed  cost,  with  the  famous  Ful-O-Pep 
'Save-on-Feed’s  Plan  . . .  the  plan  followed  by 
many  of  the  nation’s  most  successful  poultry- 
men.  Also  provides  valuable  dps  on  laying 
house  management.  Get  your  free  copy  while 
supply  lasts.  Write  to... 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Dipt  1-37,  CHICAGO  4.  ILL 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


CHARCOAL 

POULTRY-STOCK 
Prompt  Shipment 

cJuscfuehartna  (Chemical  @orf>. 
350  FIFTH  AVE.,,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.Y. 

- — _ i _ 

DO  YOUR  POULTRY 
SHOPPING  NOW 

Now  is  the  time  to  think 
about  all  the  things  you 
will  need  through  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  to  make  your  farm  an  in¬ 
creasing  success.  In  Bill  lewis’  poultry  supply 
catalog  you  will  find  the  largest  line  of  its  kind 
anywhere  in  the  East.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

northeastern  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 


Box  R, 


Wm.  M. 


Lewis,  Pres. 

Ipswich, 


Mass. 


Wen c  Chicks 

JRO ILERS  —  ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


Us  N.  A  Extra,  profits  from  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks; 

"•Approved'Writc  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
"itches  Every  on  all  matings.  We  specialise  in  chicks  from 
Week  BEN  BREEDERS,  Leading  purebreds  and 
Year  crossbreeds.  Blood  tested.  Capacity  1,800,000 

'*»<  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept-K-a  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

OHLS  BIG- VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

“ARRED  ROCKS  •  SEX  -LINKS 

f\‘!,  stoc}l  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big 
Kg  production,  Wo  we  now  booking  orders  for 
summer  delivery, 

T„?l"*!rs  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
rel-  11.  CALL1COON.  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Radiant  Heat  Installation 

I  am  planning  to  make  an  install 
lation  of  radiant  heating  in  my  brood¬ 
er  house  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the 
materials.  I  also  wonder  if  any  com¬ 
mercial  companies  in  the  heating 
business  are  putting  the  system  out 
as  a  complete  unit,  so  that  materials 
would  not  have  to  be  purchased 
piecemeal.  Do  you  know  of  any  in¬ 
stallation  in  New  England  that  I 
could  look  over?  What  are  the  differ¬ 
ent  types?  j.  f. 

Rhode  Island 

You  have  a  choice  of  two  types  of 
heating:  (1)  a  continuous  coil,  or 
(2)  a  grid;  or  a  combination  of  both. 
This  the  engineer  could  best  decide. 
According  to  the  engineers  of  the 
A.  M.  Byers  Company,  “in  construct¬ 
ing  pipe  coils,  it  is  customary  to 
space  one  inch  pipe  from  12  to  16 
inches  on  centers.”  Here  again,  unless 
the  actual  need  is  figured  out  your 
system  may  not  work  as  it  should. 
Boiler  size,  as  well  as  speed  of  water 
through  the  system  all  depends  on 
the  amount  of  heat  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  suitable  brooding  tempera¬ 
ture  on  the  floor.  The  pipe  is  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  heating  system  fabri¬ 
cated  right  where  it  is  to  be  used. 
This  would  be  especially  true  of  such 
a  sizeable  job  as  a  brooder  house. 

At  present  I  know  of  the  following 
radiant  heating  installations  in  New 
England:  Hayes  Duck  Farm,  Sterling, 
Mass.;  Goodenow  Turkey  Farm, 
Brandon,  Vt.;  Portor  Turkey  Farm, 
Burlington,  Vt. 


Egg  within  an  Egg 

Will  you  kindly  explain  this?  On 
breaking  a  double-shelled  egg,  I 
found  two  perfectly  formed  eggs,  but 
only  one  had  a  hard  shell.  r.  t. 

An  egg  within  an  egg  is  rather 
rare,  but  I  have  one  in  my  collection. 
What  really  happens  is  that  when 
the  first  egg  is  completed,  some 
stimulation  sets  up  a  reverse  action 
in  the  oviduct.  The  egg  is  thus  pushed 
back  up  the  oviduct  to  the  albumen 
secreting  region,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  so  that  more  material  is 
laid  on  over  the  egg.  The  egg  then 
passes  along  and  has  the  shell  mem¬ 
brane  and  shell  laid  on,  and  then 
the  egg  is  laid.  This  reversal  of  the 
action  of  the  oviduct  is  abnormal, 
but  it  does  occur  at  rare  intervals, 
and  explains  the  egg  within  an  egg 
problem. 


Crop  Bound  Chickens 

I  have  chickens  that  are  crop 
bound.  Can  I  do  anything  to  help 
them  as  the  crop  seems  to  be  hard? 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  h.  d.  a. 

Crop  bound  chickens  can  be  treated 
by  holding  them  with  the  head  down 
and  massaging  the  crop,  thus  forc¬ 
ing  the  material  out  the  mouth.  If 
this  is  impossible,  an  operation  must 
be  performed  to  remove  the  material. 
Chickens  pick  up  litter  if  they  are 
sick  or  if  something  is  lacking  in 
their  diet,  usually  fibre.  You  may  be 
able  to  help  these  birds  by  giving 
them  a  flush  of  Epsom  salts,  using 
one  pound  per  500  pounds  liveweight 
of  birds.  Give  the  salts  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  about  two  hours,  then 
give  fresh  water. 


Prolapsed  Hens 

We  have  had  some  losses  in  our 
flock  from  prolapse,  and  are  reducing 
their  grain  and  mash.  Will  this  be 
helpful?  Have  you  any  other  sug¬ 
gestions?  H.  A.  M. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Prolapse  may  be  due  to  individual 
weakness  of  birds,  and  the  occasional 
loss'  of  a  bird  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  wrong  feeding  or  manage¬ 
ment.  However,  overfat  birds  are 
more  susceptible  than  a  bird  carry¬ 
ing  normal  fleshing.  Your  feeding 
change  should  gradually  reduce  the 
amount  of  abdominal  fat,  and  may  be 
helpful  in  preventing  further  losses 
from  prolapse.  Using  lights  on  these 
birds  might  also  be  an  advantage. 


Swollen  Feet  in  Turkeys 

I  have  a  turkey,  one  year  old,  that 
has  swollen  feet.  What  can  I  do  to 
cure  him,  and  what  made  it  happen 
to  a  young  turkey?  H.  w. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

Swollen  feet  in  turkeys  is  very  hard 
to  cure.  It  may  be  due  either  to  in¬ 
jury  or  to  an  infection,  but  once  their 
feet  go  wrong,  it  is  best  to  dress  off 
the  birds  for  meat.  If  you  keep  such 
a  bird,  it  has  a  hard  time  to  get 
around  and  eventually  will  get  thin 
and  in  poor  condition. 


An  OPEN  Secret 

It’s  an  open  secret  that  the  more  feed 
you  can  get  into  your  birds,  the  more 
eggs  they  will  lay.  Coupled  with  good 
stock  and  good  management,  it’s  up  to 
the  feed  to  push  your  birds  to  their  limit. 

Proven  Tricks  for  Extra  Eggs 

1 .  Lay  or  Bust  Egg  Mash  is  the  basic  egg 
maker  with  its  rich  feeding  value  and 
added  vitamins. 

2.  3  to  6  lbs.  of  Lay  or  Bust  Fleshing 
Pellets*  (per  100  birds)  should  be  fed  at 
noon  to  promote  higher  food  consump¬ 
tion.  Pushing  the  feed  in  pushes  the  eggs 
out.  (Use  All-Mash  Layer  Pellets  with 
All-Mash  feeds.) 

*  Change  to  Laying  Pellets  when  birds  reach 
mature  weight  at  about  11  months. 

3.  Lights  stimulate  egg  laying.  Give 
them  a  full  13  hour  day  with  lights. 

V  Don’t  overfeed  on  scratch.  Too 
much  scratch  lowers  the  protein 
level  and  affects  production.  Hold  Leg¬ 
horns  to  10  lbs.  Reds,  Rocks  to  12  lbs. 
per  100  birds.  You  can  feed  2  lbs.  more 
when  using  Hi-Valu  Scratch  Pellets  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  more  protein.  This 
saves  mash  and  lowers  your  feed  cost. 

Lay  or  Bust  feeds  are  fortified  with 
added  vitamins — and  rich  in  the  plus 
values  your  birds  need  to  lay  more  eggs. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


Babcock’s  pen  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New 
York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3587.05  points. 

Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 


FALL  CHICKS — We  are  now  hatching 

W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 
We  are  also  booking  orders  for  1948.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve 
any  date  you  want. 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 


£?Cfc 


It  describes  breeding  program 
on  our  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 
Rocks,  Harco  R.I.  Reds 
and  Cross  breda. 


Bred  for 
quick 
livability, 
every  week.  Write 
for  prices- 


KERR 

CHICKERIES 

Frenchtown,  N.J. 


MEAD0WBR00K  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profit*. 
Ducklings,  1 0O- $24.00.  50-$I2.50.  100'%  live  delivery. 

'■Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


- DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100 - 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


Pekin  &  Muscovy  Ducks;  also  Geese.  Good  Quality. 
ALFRED  de  POORTERE,  GREEN  VILLAGE,  N.  J. 


GEESE,  and  WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS.  Free  list. 
WILLET  RANDALL,  Ark  Farms,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Yearling)  Ducks:  Pekins  $1.25;  Runners  $1.00;  Colored 
$1.  Also  ducklings.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa. 


CHIP  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York's 
^  A* A  A  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Inc. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Ine..  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  Carries  it  to  Mill 
and  Market  BY  THE  NEWEST  METHODS 

For  example — 

Scheduled  trains  speed  cars  from  country  elevators  over  the 
Pennsylvania’s  extensive  tracks  to  all  the  big  processing  centers 
and  mills  of  the  East  and  Midwest. 


Modern  grain  cars  are  specially  built  of  steel,  lined  with  wood 
to  prevent  leakage  and  loss.  And  the  car  sides  treated  scientifi¬ 
cally  to  reduce  moisture  condensation  which  once  meant  spoilage. 


Af  big  ports  the  Pennsylvania  serves  mammoth  elevators  with 
storage  facilities  to  handle  mountains  of  grain  swiftly  and 
smoothly.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Erie  . . .  Baltimore 
(shown  here)  equipped  with  the  latest  type  grain  conditioner, 
where  3  ships  can  be  loaded  at  once  at  the  rate  of  225,000 
bushels  an  hour! 

Special  grain  transit  privileges  permit  through  shipments,  at 
substantial  freight  savings.  OVERALL  RESULT:  grain  handled 
better,  faster,  more  economically  .  .  .  and  that  means  everything 
to  the  farmer! 


Reaches  the  farmer's  greatest  markets.  The  Pennsylvania 
serves  8  of  the  10  largest  cities,  more  than  a  half  of 
the  country's  population  !  Plus  the  biggest  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard ! 

Our  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Traffic  Department ,  Richmond,  Indiana,  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  information  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  markets  and  services. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  enclose  a  circular  I  received  with 
reference  to  an  insurance  policy.  Do 
you  consider  it  O.  K,?  I  do  not  have 
any  money  to  throw  away  and  will 
appreciate  your  advice.  j.  a.  d. 

New  York 

The  policy  offered  is  from  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,;  Newark,  N, 
J.;  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  circular 
setting  forth  its  value  is  a  solici¬ 
tation  letter  signed  by  E.  C.  Weather- 
by,  licensed  agent  for  the  insurance 
company,  address,  Ithaca.  Mr. 
Weatherby  is  also  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  for  The  American  Agriculturist, 
also  at  Ithaca.  This  paper  uses  the 
cheap  limited  insurance  policy  largely 
to  get  subscriptions,  though  it  claims 
the  two  businesses  are  divorced. 
However  many  report  to  us  that  the 
policy  was  part  of  the  agreement 
when  the  subscription  was  taken  and 
the  circulation  manager-insurance 
agent,  shows  a  connection.  In  the 
circular  letter,  one  paragraph  reads: 

“ After  the  horse  is  gone  there 

is  no  need  locking  the  stable ” 

and,  .  .  .  unless  you  have  this 

policy  before  you  are  sick  or  have 

an  accident,  you  cannot  draw 

benefits. 

Our  files  show  many  complaints 
that  claims  were  presented,  which 
were  denied  the  promised  “benefits.” 
In  some  cases  the  “accident”  did  not 
happen  in  the  particular  way  out¬ 
lined  in  the  policy;  or  the  fine  print 
excluded  some  diseases;  or  the  ill¬ 
ness  came  under  a  different  section; 
or  the  illnesses  and  accidents  were 
unspecified.  The  excuses  for  not  pay¬ 
ing  these  limited  policies  have  been 
many  and  varied.  At  times  by  prod¬ 
ding,  we  have  had  decisions  re¬ 
versed  and  payments  increased.  Some 
settlements  were  denied.  But  the 
fallacy  remains — the  policy  that  was 
supposed  to  lock  the  stable  door 
proved  to  be  of  no  protection  and  the 
accident  or  illness  was  a  horse  of 
another  color. 

I  know  you  have  all  the  answers 
but  here  are  some  suggestions  on 
hospital  insurance  plans  that  may  in¬ 
terest  and  help  your  readers. 

Illinois  p.  H.  D. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  authorities 
on  insurance,  but  we  do  definitely 
dissapprove  of  limited  policies  that 
are  so  disappointing  when  claims  are 
rejected  because  of  disqualifying 
clauses  often  in  fine  print.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  referred  to  above  are  timely 
and  we  are  glad  to  give  them  space. 
Before  buying  any  hospital  insurance 
plan  get  a  sample  policy  and  read 
it  carefully.  Look  for  the  amounts 
payable  for  hospital  room,  operating 
room  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 
Find  out  how  long  you  have  to  be  in¬ 
sured  before  the  insurance  takes  ef¬ 
fect,  and  whether  you  must  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  hospital  to  collect  indem- 
nites.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  questions 
and  do  understand  the  answers.  Many 
get-rich-quick  outfits  are  capitalizing 
on  hidden  clauses,  false  advertising 
and  misrepresentation  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  are  carrying  on  their 
business  by  mail  solicitations.  Weigh 
the  advice  given  above  and  if  you 
read  and  understand  the  policy  you 
will  save  trouble  for  yourself.  If  you 
have  a  complaint  send  it  to  your  State 
Insurance  Department  and  also  to  the 
State  Insurance  Department  in  which 
the  company  is  licensed.  It  is  wise  to 
insure  in  companies  licensed  in  your 
own  state. 

Cheap  insurance  is  dear  in  the  end 
and  accident  and  hospitalization 
policies  are  being  offered  by  mail 
and  through  salesmen  that  are  not 
suitable  for  many  conditions  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  At  times  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  to  see,  let  alone  read 
the  policy.  And  above  all  insure  only 
in  a  company  that  is  licensed  in  your 
own  State.  We  again  caution  our 
readers  that  limited  policies  are  just 
that — limited  in  what  they  cover  and 
what  they  pay  —  and  we  do  not 
recommend  them.  There  are  many 
being  offered  to  the  public  and  the 
business  is  becoming  a  racket.  In¬ 
surance  departments  are  loud  in  their 
disapproval  of  wildcat  limited  policies. 

I  thank  you  a  lot  for  your  trouble. 
I  had  not  heard  from  the  company 
since  sending  in  my  payment  until 
after  you  wrote  them.  The  good  work 
you  are  doing  through  Publisher’s 
Desk  is  something  to  be  proud  of. 
I’ll  not  be  without  the  paper  as  long 
as  I  live.  f.  b. 

We  do  admit  a  feeling  of  pride 
when  we  are  able  to  help  our  friends, 
but  we  feel  more  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  they  are  learning  to 
avoid  shyster  dealers  and  tricks. 
The  ear-marks  are  similar  in  many 
instances. 


Am  sending  literature  concerning 
farms  for  sale  in  the  upper  part  of 
Florida.  Would  you  please  give  me 
your  opinion  in  regard  to  buying  10 
or  20  acres?  Is  the  company  all  right 
to  deal  with?  l.  w 

New  York 

We  would  not  buy  even  one  acre 
of  land  in  Florida,  Texas  or  Alaska 
or  in  fact  anywhere,  unless  w6  had’ 
visited  the  section,  canvassed  the 
locality,  made  our  own  selection  and 
knew  just  what  we  were  buying  and 
what  others  had  realized  from  a 
similar  investment.  The  Magnolia 
Land  Company  advertised  Florida 
Winter  Gardens  and  some  property  in 
Texas.  They  may  be  entirely  sincere 
in  their  offerings,  but  the  prospective 
buyer  will  be  wise  if  he  will  form 
his  own  opinion,  have  an  independent 
lawyer  and  find  out  what  is  the 
present  situation  on  the  ground.  We 
have  a  report  on  file  from  a  party 
who  went  down  to  view  Florida  land. 
He  stated  there  was  plenty  of  land 
but  no  settlement  —  just  wild  land 
and  it  would  take  a  young  man  with 
plenty  of  energy  to  tackle  it  and  a 
few  years  to  realize  anything  out  of 
it.  In  the  Texas  section,  which  he 
inspected,  the  same  party  reported 
that  although  the  company  “spoke” 
of  oil  under  the  property,  no  one  in 
the  section  seemed  to  have  heard  of 
the  finding  of  oil.  All  of  which  boils 
down  to  our  oft-repeated  advice  — 
take  the  time  for  a  personal  inspec¬ 
tion  and  consult  residents  and  have 
a  competent  lawyer  to  advise  you. 
All  real  estate  companies  are  not 
irresponsible  but  they  are  out  to 
make  sales  and  put  the  best  features 
forward.  Your  part  is  to  check  on 
what  is  not  said.  If  you  are  paying 
out  money,  in\sestigate;  and  do  not 
sign  contracts  until  you  are  confident 
you  are  getting  what  you  want  and 
your  money’s  worth. 


Ten  cents  was  sent  to  the  “In¬ 
ventors’  Research”  a  year  ago  for  a 
gadget  which  it  was  stated  could 
serve  the  purposes  of  several  tools. 
Now  the  enclosed  card  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  offering  the  same  things,  but 
the  price  is  25  cents.  The  articles  are 
a  wrench,  paring  tool  and  4-in-l 
screw  driver  —  three  rough  little 
pieces  of  metal,  and  we  estimate  the 
cost  in  quantities  at  about  one  cent. 
It  seems  to  us  a  service  would  be 
rendered  to  all  concerned  if  the  so- 
called  “Inventors’  Research”  was  in¬ 
vestigated.  Anyone  familiar  with  ma¬ 
chine  and  tool  designing  would  class 
such  crude,  unworkable  gadgets  as 
worthless.  p.  h.  b. 

New  York 

A  couple  of  years  ago  we  were 
swamped  with  complaints  and  in¬ 
quiries  about  a  wonderful  gadget 
that  would  revolutionize  the  home 
and  be  of  untold  value  to  a  home 
mechanic.  It  cost  10  cents  then.  The 
items  referred  to  now,  costing  25 
cents,  are  clearly  the  same.  Our  in¬ 
vestigation  showed  the  gadgets  to  be 
poorly  made  and  not  profitable  to  use. 
The  advertising,  however,  is  extrava¬ 
gant  and  the  price  so  low,  many  send 
for  them  only  to  find  they  would 
not  spend  one  cent  if  they  had 
examined  them  first.  The  only  virtue 
we  see  on  the  card  offering  them  for 
sale  is  that  money  (including  post¬ 
age)  will  be  returned  if  not  satisfied. 


I  am  sure  my  continuous  reading 
of  Publisher’s  Desk  keeps  me  aware 
of  these  “dishonesties.”  You  may 
want  to  warn  others  after  looking 
over  the  enclosed  correspondence. 

Pennsylvania  s.  p.  m. 

The  enclosure  was  the  old  scheme 
of  an  undelivered  parcel.  The  Dis¬ 
tributor  Service  of  New  York  claimed 
they  held  a  package  addressed  to  our 
reader  upon  which  a  charge  of  98 
cents  was  due.  It  would  be  for¬ 
warded  upon  receipt  of  the  amount. 
The  matter  was  reported  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  who  advised  that 
this  was  a  fictitious  concern  and  all 
mail  addressed  to  them  would  be 
sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  or  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sender.  The  scheme  was 
curtailed  in  its  infancy  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  but  similar  ones  turn  up 
every  once  in  a  while.  The  alertness 
of  our  reader  in  sensing  a  fraud  and 
reporting  it  embodies  the  purpose  01 
this  Department  —  that  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  earmarks. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk,  De¬ 
partment  must  be  signed  with  writers 
full  name  and  address  given.  Many  in¬ 
quiries  are  answered  by  mail  instead  ox 
printing  inquiry  and  answer,  hence  un¬ 
signed  letters  receive  no  consideration. j 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Bate  cf  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
If  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issae. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  HIIIb,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York, _ 

HELP  wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 
single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms. 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

Good  room  and  board.  Wages  $165  per  month. 
Central  New  Jersey.  BOX  5453,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED;  Nurses,  general  staff,  40  hour  week,  eight 
hour  day,  rotating  day,  evening  and  night  duty  plus 
straight  tipie  for  optional  overtime.  Salary  $207.50 
month,  plus  laundering  of  uniforms  and  meals  on 
duty,  $58.50  deducted  for  complete  maintenance;  $20 
month  additional  for  T.  B.,  psychiatric  and  contagion 
duty;  $150  yearly  increments;  liberal  sick  leave, 
vacation,  pension  plan.  Pleasant  Westchester  County 
suburban  rural  environment;  easily  accessible  New 
York  City.  Write  or  telephone  Director  of  Nursing, 
Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y.  Elmsford  6-8500. 
COUPLE:  Handyman  with  knowledge  of  farming; 

know  how  to  drive  a  small  Farraall  tractor.  Wife 
for  general  work  and  assistant  to  cook.  For  small 
nursing  home;  good  living  quarters.  Send  particulars 
to  BOX  5629,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  couple  for  poultry  and  fruit 
farm,  apartment  with  position,  usual  privileges; 
Finger  Lakes  region,  main  route,  near  town.  BOX 
5649,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

PROTESTANT  maid,  general  housework,  cooking,  all 
modern  equipment,  own  suite;  with  or  without 
child,  ieferences  and  picture.  State  salary  desired. 
BOX  297,  Bedford.  N.  Y. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Couple,  reliable  and  industrious;  to 
work  on  farm-ranch  home.  Write  qualifications  to 
Chas.  M.  Barnes,  Flying  M  Ranch,  Stuart,  Florida. 

WANTED:  Permanent  job  open  for  married  man  on 
modem  dairy  and  general  farm.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  Modern  house  with  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Top  wages.  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey. 
BOX  5698,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMEN:  Attendants,  in  State  Institution  for  Mental 
Defectives.  Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be 
residents  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $125  per 
month  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week,  4 
week  vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. _ 

YOVNG  man  for  general  farm  work.  Preferred,  no 
drinking  or  smoking.  $125  per  month,  room  and 
board.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SINGLE  experienced  dairy  farmer,  familiar  with  milk¬ 
ing  machines  and  modern  equipment.  Excellent 
living  conditions  and  good  wages.  References.  Holland 
Acres,  New  Milford,  Conn,  _ _ 

WANTED:  Houseworker,  downstairs  work  in  doctor's 
home  near  Hartford,  Conn.  Excellent  home,  own 
hath  room,  good  pay;  must  be  reliable,  have  references. 
BOX  5704,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  year  round 
position.  Shelter  Island.  BOX  5716,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ — 

GARDENER,  experienced,  year  round  position; 

Shelter  Island;  take  care  vegetable,  flower  gardens, 
orchards.  BOX  5717,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

ASSISTANT  on  small,  progressive  registered  Jersey 
dairy  farm.  Excellent  conditions.  Modern  home  for 
married  man.  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.  Phone 
Lee,  Mass.,  2  M  2  or  write  Mrs.  Sidney  Howard, 
Tyringham,  Mass.  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  with  dairy  experience  to 
help  manage  purebred  Guernsey  herd.  Modem  house, 
good  wages.  Roy  C.  Patrick,  Quinton  Stock  Farm, 
Salem,  N,  J.  _ 

COOK- Housekeeper,  year  round  position.  Shelter 
Island.  BOX  5732,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GIRL:  General  housework  and  cooking,  high  wages, 
live  in:  other  help.  References.  Write  Mrs.  H. 
Frank,  230  Washington  St..  Middletown,  Conn. 

TWO  middleaged  dairy  farmers,  steady,  room,  board, 
wages.  Pappas,  200  W.  50th  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Experienced  helper  on  poultry  farm,  sober, 
single,  handy.  Good  wages,  room  and  board.  Cedric 
Frankley,  Spotswood,  N.  J. _ _ 

GENERAL  housekeeper;  good  home  and  salary;  own 
room.  Mrs.  Irving  Youngelson,  10  N.  Elk  Ave., 
Dover,  N.  J.  _ 

TWO  women,  cook-housekeeper  and  chambermaid- 
waitress  or  married  couple  cook-chambermaid  and 
useful  butler  in  family  of  four,  30  miles  from  New 
York  City,  and  two  miles  from  village.  Good  working 
conditions,  pleasant  rooms,  considerate  treatment  and 
good  salary.  Want  intelligent,  conscientious  people 
who  like  country  living  and  who  are  interested  in 
a  permanent  situation.  Cook  must  be  experienced  and 
a  good  housekeeper.  Desirable  but  not  necessary  to 

have  own  car.  Write  full  particulars.  Mrs.  W.  V.  A, 
Clark,  Suffern,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WOMAN:  General  houseworker,  must  be  fond  of 
children.  Plain  cooking.  Modem  home  and  working 
equipment.  Own  room  and  bath.  Catholic  family  in 
country.  Exchange  references.  Position  open  Oct  15tli. 
Write  or  phone  Freeport  9-3828  for  personal  inter¬ 
view.  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Creamer,  204  Prinee  Ave., 
Freeport,  L.  1.  N.  Y.  _ ________ 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager.  Peiatanent,  fine 
home,  best  surroundings,  to  care  for  40  head  of 

Angus  cattle.  Only  pasture,  hay,  grass  silage  on  farm 
of  165  acres.  Man  must  know,  be  well  educated, 
college  preferred.  Neatness  and  refinement  essential. 
North  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  BOX  5740,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WHITE  couple,  no  children,  caretaker-farm  helpers, 
Philadelphia  area;  house  amply  furnished.  State 
health,  ages,  references,  wages.  BOX  5739,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

REFINED  companion  of  good  character.  Few  light 
housekeeping  duties  in  small,  compact  bungalow 
with  all  modem  conveniences  in  exchange  for  pleasant 

room  and  good  board.  Write  BOX  5745,  Rural  New- 

Yorker, _ 

COUPLE:  Man  assistant  gardener,  estate,  able 

handle  tractor  and  mechanical  cultivators.  Wife 
give  part  time  cook  and  housework.  Separate  modem 
house  (unfurnished),  heat,  light  provided.  State  ages, 
size  family,  experience,  references  and  salary.  Stuart 
Longmuir,  Route  4,  Ridgefield,  Conn. _ 

WOMAN,  housework,  small  modem  suburban  home. 

Bendix  laundry.  Opportunity  middleaged,  refined 
person  for  good  Christian  home,  own  room,  salary. 

Mrs.  Herman  Heinemann,  23  Crown  Top  Road, 
Manhasset,  Long  Island.  _ 

WANTED:  Single  dairyman  for  high-producing  pure¬ 

bred  Holstein  herd.  Liberal  wages  to  steady,  capable 
farmer,  BOX  5150,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  for  general  work 

on  modem  dairy  farm.  Room  and  board.  Good 
yages.  L,  Laohenmayr,  R.  D.  2,  Flemington,  N.  ,T. 

RESIDENT  caretaker,  girls’  camp,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Rive  room  house,  heat,  light  supplied.  Capable  of 
Performing  maintenance  and  light  building  con¬ 
struction.  $150  per  month.  BOX  5747,  Rural  New- 

<  orker, 

FKRINTENDENT-Gardener:  salary  $175  month, 

six  room  house;  coal  supplied.  Wife  willing  help 

n"ners  house  when  needed.  State  experience,  qualifl- 

yation,  etc.,  in  letter  to  Mrs.  Victor  Barnes,  New 
Canaan,  Conn, _ _ _ 

•  OUple  or  settled  man  to  operate  farm  on  salary - 

share  crop  basis.  Living  quarters  provided,  Dewey 
Brown,  r.  p.  2,  Newton,  N.  J, 


COUPLE:  Experienced,  man  to  work  outside;  woman 
cook  ami  housekeeper.  Excellent  opportunity ;  gbS'd 
pay  for  reliable  couple.  Give  references,  particulars. 

H.  C,  Wilder,  207  Dewitt  St,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

WANTED;  Lady  under  40,  housekeeper,  single  farmer. 
South  Jersey;  nice  home,  no  objection  to  one  child. 
BOX  5754,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Maid  for  general  work  except  laundry; 

good  home.  Lady  in  business,  living  alone.  Son  in 
college.  Write  stating  wages,  qualifications  and 
references,  BOX  5753,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK:  Attractive  pleasant  family  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Beautiful  house  within  walking  distance  of 
shops  and  movies.  Threo  children.  Monel  Metal 
kitchen  with  latest  improvements.  Reply  Drawer 
1002A,  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  widow.  To  take  responsibility  of 

five  room  apartment  in  attractive  suburb  of  New 
York  City.  Must  be  good  cook  and  willing  to  do 
cleaning,  light  laundry.  Salary  open.  Write  giving 
complete  history  including  references  in  first  letter. 
State  salary  desired.  Enclose  picture  if  available. 
BOX  5751,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

POULTRY  farm  assistant.  Agricultural  college.  Room, 

board,  wages.  Excellent  opportunity.  BOX  551-P, 
Doy  lest  own,  Pa. 

DAIRY  farmer,  single  preferred  or  married  with 

small  family.  Good  wages,  pleasant  living  con- 
ditions.  F.  Olsen,  Box  448,  Salem,  N.  Y.  Phone  173-K. 

WOMAN  or  married  couple  for  poultry  farm.  Woman 
to  help  in  houso;  man  to  help  with  -  raising  and 
dressing  birds.  BOX  5757,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK  $125  a  month,  waitress  $100  a  month;  perma¬ 

nent  year  round,  excellent  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  large  modem  house;  15  minutes  walk  from 
center  of  town.  Mrs.  F.  Hamilton  Merrill,  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont,. 


WANTED :  Woman  for  general  housework  in  physicians 
home,  to  live  in.  Good  salary.  Write  to  287 
Washington  Terrace,  Middletown,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Two  girls  under  30.  Nursemaid.  Cook. 

Share  other  work  including  laundry.  No  ironing. 
Experience  not  necessary.  Will  teach.  Must  have  good 
character  references  from  church  or  community.  Only 
those  who  really  enjoy  children  need  apply.  Salary 
depending  on  qualifications.  Write  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Roberts,  103  Hickory  Grove  Drive,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
Enclose  snapshot.  _ 

WANTED:  A  horticulturist  to  take  charge  of  an 

estate  together  with  some  farming.  No  livestock, 
completely  mechanized.  The  man  must  have  farm 
school  education  and  capable  of  handling  men.  House 
is  modcmly  equipped.  Althouse  Chemical  Company. 
540  Pear  St,,  Reading,  Pcnna,  _ 

FIRST  class  reliable  married  man,  for  milking  and 

general  farm  work.  No  liquor.  Modern  4-room  house. 
Top  wages.  References  from  former  employer.  Also 
man  to  take  any  part  of  work  on  farm  wiicre  miik 
is  produced  and  sold  retail.  Clearview  Farms, 
Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


COUPLE:  Cook,  handyman  and  houseman, 
good  home,  permanent.  Small  private 
Connecticut.  BOX  5763.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


resident, 

school. 


eviuiv  ror 


- targe  laniny  or  children.  Complete  charge 

of  modern  kitchen.  Cook  for  family  of  10.  Milk  one 
cow,  churn  butter,  feed  domestic  pets.  Homo  congenial, 
books,  music,  but  also  inevitable  emergencies  occurring 
with  children.  Salary  $125  and  maintenance.  Applj 
Eleanor  Hamilton.  Sheffield,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPKR-Laundress  for  large  family  of 

children.  Includes  mending,  sorting,  putting  away 
clothes.  Bendix  wash  machine  and  modern  conveniences. 
Must  cook  on  cook's  day  off.  Apply  Eleanor  Hamilton. 
Sheffeld.  Mass. 


WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  or  herdsman.  Man 

must  be  honest,  efficient  and  know  care  of  dairy 
herd  and  general  farming.  Small  family  preferred. 
Must  furnish  good  references.  Good  salary,  an  increase 
when  ability  is  proven.  Modern  house  Just  remodeled. 
Good  position  for  right  man.  Fcrnwood  Dairy,  Mrs 
Mary^Hart,  Shadyside,  Ohio.  Phone  Bellaire,  Ohio 

WANTED  boy  interested  in  purebred  Guernseys  and 
general  farming.  Good  homo,  opportunity  to  at- 
tend  school  and  carry  on.4-H  Club  projects.  Board, 
clothing  and  liberal  spending  allowance  during  school 
term.  Full  pay  for  vacation  time.  Honesty  and  am¬ 
bition  are  essential.  Experience  not  necessary.  BOX 
5762,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARM  help  wanted:  Single  man  to  work  with  head 
farmer  and  students  in  rural  school.  Address  in- 
quiries,  George  Junior  Republic,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

COOK-Houseworker:  Modern  house,  own  room  and 

bath;  two  in  family.  Good  wages.  If  interested,  write 
giving  experience  and  references.  Airs.  William  S. 
Innis,  Bouthbury,  Conn. _ 

COUPLE:  Thoroughly  trustworthy  with  adequate 

references.  Man,  full  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
grounds.  Woman,  weekend  cooking,  serving  and  house¬ 
work.  Separate  house  furnished.  State  fully  pa6t  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications  for  position.  Also  salary 
desired.  BOX  5771,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  modern,  well  equipped 

dairy  farm.  Must  be  handy,  sober,  references.  Room, 
board  and  $100  per  month.  Opportunity  for  increase 
in  salary.  Honeyhill  Farms,  Chester,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED;  Poultryman,  single,  dependable,  handy  on 

laying  plant.  Please  state  age,  experience  and 
salary  preferred.  BOX  5769,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  houseworker:  Cleaning,  light  cooking,  fond 

of  children;  efficient,  reliable;  pleasant  surroundings 
in  Philadelphia  suburbs.  Own  room,  bath.  Ample  time 
off.  Start  $90  month.  Write  Mrs.  Fernald,  Radnor, 
Penna, _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  ambitious  man  to  work  on  modern 

3,000  layer  poultry  farm  in  Central  Jersey.  Right 
man  will  take  over  management  after  years’  training. 
Present  salary  $40  and  3-room  dwelling  with  bath  and 
kitchen.  Write  BOX  5768,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Woman  up  to  35,  Protestant;  one  who 
likes  country  life;  experience  not  necessary,  but 
must  be  clean,  neat,  willing,  good  worker  Good 
home,  permanent  position  to  right  party.  No  ob¬ 
jection  to  one  or  two  children  if  well  mannered. 
Personal  interview.  John  Schneider,  R.  D.  2, 
Schenectady.  N.  Y. _ 

ELDERLY  man,  Protestant,  thats  looking  for  a  good 
home  on  farm;  must  be  handy,  drive  team,  mill;, 
chores,  etc.  John  Schneider,  B.  D.  2,  Schenectady, 


WANTED:  For  October  1st,  experienced  farm  man, 

married  with  small  family.  Good  salary,  free  bouse 
with  all  modern  conveniences.  Arthur  Ball-Farms, 
Afain  Koad,  Clarence.  N,  Y.  Phone  Clarence  3771. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  preferably  with  daughter  of 
high  school  age;  capable  of  cooking,  planning  and 
conducting  a  home;  no  laundry  work;  not  a  servant 
type,  but  as  members  of  family.  Phone,  reverse 
charges,  evenings  Peekskill,  N.  Y,  568  for  particu- 
lars,  signed  II.  D.  Tlchenor. _ _ 

PROTESTANT  maid  for  general  housework;  comfort¬ 
able  room  with  bath;  $60  per  month.  Small  family. 
Airs.  C.  W.  Rogers,  230  Manor  Road,  Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Couple,  middleaged;  woman  to  do  general 
housework.  Alan  to  assist  on  a  farm  and  do 
gardening.  .Must  be  neat.  Separate  apartment  fur¬ 
nished.  Give  full  particulars.  Broadwall  Farm,  Greene, 
Rhode  Island. _ 

WORKING  superintendent:  Alan  who  knows  nursery 
business  both  buying  and  selling.  Converting  85- 
aere  vegetable  farm  on  Long  Island  into  nursery. 
Starting  from  scratch.  Experience  very  important. 
Write  full  experience,  salary  wanted.  BOX  5701, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARAf  superintendent  with  15  years  experience  in 
general  farming,  have  the  ability  to  handle  any 
size  proposition.  Dependable  and  honest.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  first  letter.  BOX  5668,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _  ^ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
SINGLE  man,  59,  employed,  desires  w>ork  on  small 
private  estate  or  institution;  can  drive,  milk,  care 
small  garden,'  grounds,  housework  if  desired.  For 
interview  please  state  particulars  and  wages.  J.  R., 
General  Delivery.  Ardsley,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Position  as  companion,  domestic  nurse  or 
housekeeper  by  a  refined  middleaged  woman.  Good 
references.  Airs.  M.  L.  Bcason,  26  Buckley  St,, 
Liberty,  NT.  Y. 


FOULTR r  MAN  or  dairyman,  30  years  experience  no 
liquor  or  smoking;  steady.  Alfred  H.  Kisenhardt,  69 
West  Ave.,  Meadow-mere  Park,  Lawrence,  L.  I. 

MAN,  middleaged,  jingle,  wants  position ;  explfienced 
driver,  carpenter.  BOX  156,  Towaco,  N.  J. 
Boonton  8-2086,  _ 

SITUATION  wanted  on  private  estate,  single,  middle- 
aged  man;  experienced.  Separate  living  quarters. 

I.QX  5742,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Position  by  experienced  beef  cattle  lierds- 
man.  BOX  5741,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WIDOW  wishes  housework  on  farm.  BOX  5737, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

DAIRYMAN:  Single,  experienced  pasteurizing,  milk- 
ing,  butter  making.  Sober  and  reliable.  BOX  5752, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

AIARRIED  man  desires  work  as  caretaker,  gardener 
or  small  private  farm.  Rolland  Demers,  R.  1 
Morrisville,  Vermont,  _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  American,  good  reference.  Help 

on  dairy  or  poultry  farm,  general  light  work,  paint¬ 
ing,  drive  car,  etc.  Two  months  or  more  beginning 
October  15th.  In  return  for  clean  room  and  board. 
Wages  secondary.  Box  5761,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker,  farmers’  helper. 

Connected  with  building  concern  20  years  as 
superintendent.  Alarmed  with  three  children.  Honest 
reliable,  willing  to  learn.  John  Alurray,  1251  Brooklyn 
Are.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED  position  as  manager  or  assistant,  small 

country  hotel,  hunting  and  fishing  resort  preferred- 
would  consider  tourist  cabin  proposition.  BOX  5759’ 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  45,  married;  knows  crops, 
machinery.  Trustworthy.  Works  for  owners  interest. 
Good  cow  and  calf  man.  Seven  years  last  place.  BOX 
5755,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

ANGUS  herdsman,  expert  in  growing,  fitting  and 
showing  cattle,  seeks  position  where  his  general 
farm  knowledge  and  experience  can  bo  use  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Qualified  to  do  a  real  job  for  you.  Write 
full  details  your  proposition  to  BOX  5758,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker  or  maintenance,  cx- 

perieneed  carpentry,  masonry,  blacksmithing,  garden¬ 
ing.  Roy  Russell,  Thurman,  N.  Y, 

HERDSMAN :  Married,  competent,  sober,  reliable, 

years  of  practical  experience.  Have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  modern  methods,  feeding,  breeding,  rais¬ 
ing  calves.  An  efficient  worker,  complete  charge  Ex- 
cellent  references,  BOX  5760.  Rural  New-Yorker.' 


EXPERIENCED  working  manager  wishes  position  on 

poultry  farm.  State  salary,  and  other  requirements 
in  first  letter.  BOX  5767,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

A1AN:  Honest,  reliable,  wants  housework  in  family 

_  "'Dfibul  _  cooking.  Would  do  some  outside  work. 
BOX  576o,  Kural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married,  three  children,  de¬ 
sires,  position.  Connecticut  preferred,  but  would  go 
anywhere.  Five  years  last  place,  with  poultry.  House 
essential.  Available  about  October  15th,  Address  BOX 
5764,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A1AN :  66,  strong,  healthy,  experienced  poultry, 

horses,  autos;  dependable,  permanent;  good  home 
important;  anywhere.  Jewish.  BOX  5774,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN :  AXarried,  50,  long  experience  with 

_ia,ycri'  desires  position  with  living  quarters.  BOX 
5772,  Rural  Ncw-Yorkor. 


POULTRYAIAN-AIanager,  50,  $150  board  and  shares 
open  for  proposition ;  character  references,  full 
particulars.  S.  Schoen,  247  Wadsworth  Ave.,  New 
York  33,  N.  Y. 


VETERAN  wants  work  on  poultry  farm  under  G.I. 

Bill.  Willard  B.  Beck,  66  Cannon  Road,  Rcdbank 
Village,  South  Portland,  Alalne.  Tel,  4-6163. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  mechanic  desires  position. 

Farm  or  estate.  Alarried;  throe  children.  BOX  117, 
Afelienville,  N  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


SA1ALL  farm  plots:  Poultry  or  gardening,  50x410  feet, 
$175.  Easy  monthly  terms.  Also  larger  acreage:  near 
town,  lake,  river,  Safranek,  Vineland,  N,  J. _ 

WANTED,  Northern  New  Jersey  small  and  large 

farms;  country  homes;  campsites,  etc.  Sales  special¬ 
ists  in  Sussex,  Warren.  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties. 
Write  H.  L.  Staehlin,  Farm  Agency,  620  Aladison 
Ave.,  Paterson,  4,  N,  J,  _ 

WANTED:  Farm  or  business.  BOX  5631,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WEST’S  latest  catalogue:  Over  1,000  farm  and  busi¬ 

ness  bargains,  160  agents,  16  States.  Free.  Write 
West's  Farm  Agency,  Ine.  QE-19,  Pittsburgh  17, 
Penna. 


FOR  Sale:  Old  7 -room  house  in  small  village;  needs 
repairs,  vacant,  $4,500.  Also  85  acre  gentleman’s 
farm,  its  nice;  $16,000.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 

CATALOG:  All  areas;  give  requirements.  Ward 

Scofield,  Beacon  11,  N.  Y.  Co-7  2100, _ 

FOR  Sale:  56  acres,  six  room  house,  newly  painted, 
some  buildings,  $2,000.  George  Press!,  R.  D.  2, 
Nichols,  N.  Y.  _ 

CHICKEN  farm,  house  and  cottage,  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water:  4,000  capacity.  Price  reasonable.  No 
agents.  Afax  Grueter,  R.  D,  1,  Box  8,  CatsklH,  N,  Y. 

OLD  established  feed  business.  Located  in  Central 
New  York  State.  Full  facilities  for  milling  and 
processing  grain.  Includes  trucks  and  complete  line 
of  machinery.  Grossing  about  $150,000  per  year.  Aiust 
sell  because  of  ill  health.  Price  $40,000  plus  in¬ 
ventory.  Will  take  $15,000  mortgage  on  small  terms 
to  responsible  party.  Write  BOX  5709,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

286  ACRE  St.  Lawrence  County  farm  for  sale.  On 
the  Russsell  and  Hermon  state  road;  three  horses, 
26  choice  milch  cows,  seven  heifers.  40x80  barn  for 
40  head;  wired,  pressure  system,  all  farm  machinery. 
Terms  to  responsible  party.  Harlan  E.  Lowry,  Hermon, 
New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Old  rundown  farm  or  camp.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  or  Aiainc,  for  cash.  BOX  24,  Georgetown, 
Atass,  _ _ 

DAIRY,  fruit,  poultry  farms,  stock  ranches  to 

$75,000.  Two  with  lakes.  Wants?  Lists,  Hendrickson 
Bros..  Cobleskil]  -‘Eastern"  New  York. _ 

HUNTERDON  County,  N.  J. :  Super  highway  farm, 
100  acres,  alfalfa  land,  excellent  10-room  dwelling, 
steam  oil  heat,  large  modern  barns;  36  ft.  by  120  ft. 
(2  barns),  2  tile  silos,  garages,  poultry  houses,  barns 
will  hold  60  cows,  available  30  days.  Asking  $37,000. 
Terms  %  cash;  also  other  New  Jersey  farms,  large 
and  small.  John  R.  Potts,  New  Route  28,  North 
Branch,  N,  J.  Phone  Somerville  8-2551, _ 

WANTED:  Small  village  home  or  store,  barn,  acre 

in  Orange,  Rockland,  Ulster  counties;  convenient 
buses  to  New  York.  Details.  Edward  Alaurer,  1618 
Bensen  St,,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

23  ACRE  poultry  farm.  New  poultry  buildings. 

Capacity  4,000  layers.  Two  family  house,  one 

mile  from  village.  35  miles  from  Boston.  Alodern 

conveniences.  Ralph  Prescott,  owner,  Georgetown, 
Mass’, 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  waterfront  60  acre  farm  on 
macadamized  road,  one  mile  from  town.  Two  story, 
eight  room  unimproved  dwelling,  electricity  available. 

J.  H.  Pryor,  Onaneock,  Va. _ _ _ 

FARA1S;  Stocked,  bare,  resort  properties,  businesses. 
Bryniisen  Real  Estate  Dealer,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

FARA1  for  sale;  115  acres,  good  house  and  barn,  new 
milk  house,  cooler,  electricity,  hot  water  heater,  15 
good  cows,  nine  young  cattle,  team,  three  hogs, 

doodlebug,  full  line  horse  drawn  tools,  barn  full  of 
hay,  school  bus,  mail  route.  Price  $8,200;  $3,900 
down.  Gordon  Giles,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

QUICK  Sales:  Rural  properties  a  specialty.  Robert 
J.  Burns,  Real  Estate,  2272  Andrews  Ave.,  New  York 
53,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Dairy  farm,  fully  equipped,  with 
good  herd;  New  York  State  or  Connecticut.  Payable 
out  of  milk  check.  Best  references.  Write  Wallace  E. 
Arerill',  R.  D.  2.  Alilford,  Mich, _ 

60  ACRES:  On  school  bus,  mail  route;  10-room  home, 
electricity,  stable,  silo,  garage,  three  henneries; 
$5,800.  650  acres,  110  cattle,  tools,  crops;  $50,000. 
Country  stores.  Wants?  Lists.  Feed  store,  36  year 
ownership.  Realty,  machinery,  trucks;  $13,500. 
Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ 

BUSINESS  for  sale  auc  to  ill  health.  Old  established 
retail  feed  and  farm  supplies,  warehouse  building 
and  store;  60  miles  from  New  York  on  main  bus 
line.  New  trucks.  Real  opportunity  for  wide  awake 
nan  with  capital,  BOX  5735,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CITY  couple  in  the  forties  wish  to  rent  some  acreage 
from  working  farmer,  with  option  of  buying  In  the 
future.  Land  should  be  suitable  for  raising  milk 
goats,  any  location.  Some  sort  of  cabin  or  shack  de¬ 
sirable,  also  spring.  Grant,  1886  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn 
33,  New  York. _ 

VILLAGE  grocery  store,  nicely  located,  choice  living 

quarters,  gas  pumps,  gross  earnings  $3,000  per 
month.  Price  $8,000,  stock  and  equipment  extra. 
Gordon  Giles,  Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

280  ACRES,  2  farms  adjoined  $8,500.  23  head,  elec¬ 

tricity,  water.  Owner  37  years.  30  days  information. 
John  X’ryzby,  Flat  Rock  Rd.,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Phone 
931  F-21. 

65  ACRE  farm,  15  in  timber,  comfortable  6-room 

house  furnished,  2-story  poultry  house  with  incu¬ 
bators,  stoves,  troughs,  excellent  water  for  drinking 
or  laundry  piped  to  all  buildings,  maple  shade,  elec¬ 
tricity  available,  good  road;  $6,500.  R.  W.  Nichols, 
Route  2,  Mardela  Springs,  Alaryland. _ 

FOR  rent:  Dairy  farm,  116  acres,  34  stanchions, 
houses  for  2,000  chickens,  5-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments  on  State  road,  for  rent  now.  $85  per  month 
Gedat,  It.  3.  Afiddletown.  N.  Y.  Tel.  74805. 

1  OR  Sale:  General  store  in  thriving  community 
selling  groceries,  meat,  feed  and  coal.  Nice  apart¬ 
ment  upstairs.  Sales  $78,000.  Poor  health.  $25,000 
and  inventory.  BOX  5736.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FREE  Catalog:  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  New  YorkT 
lennsylvania,  Alaryland.  Bargains  galorel  Calaway 
Realty,  1505  Race,  Philadelphia  g,  i>a.  y 

,2,;3  “cre3  g<H,d  levcl  laud,  small  all  year 
.douse,  outbuildings,  electricity,  mail  delivery,  on 

Rnv  V?  “  ^  radlu8  N-  Y-  c-  Lim't  $4,000. 

o74b>  Kural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  to  buy  inexpensive  hunting  camp  or  acreage 
Yorker!'1  J°°  ^  N*  Y-  C-  «OX  5744,  Rural  New- 

.Sa,c :  265  ac.re  farm>  modern  bungalow,  good 

pr°ductive  land,  equipped  dairying,  beef, 

Mary  del'  Ald"1^0'  °thCr  intercsts-  W-  I-  Rhodes. 
WANTED:  Small  place,  iute  highway.  Beacon, 
Rtmal  N^w-Yorker  Newburgh'  KIng8ton-  BO-Y  3718, 


BARGAIN:  Old  house,  five  acres,  brook,  sorin'- 
WeKo,  raaV!UJable;  $1'200  ,JaSl1'  B'  Clemcns, 

F‘oKo!‘S  11  1(9  dairy-poultry  farm  you  are 

looking  for  tell  us  what  you  want  we  have  it. 
Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington,  Conn.  _ 

DAIRY-Poultry  farm,  40  acres,  five  rooms,  electricity. 

running  water;  barn  for  10  head,  room  for  800 
i!y?f8'.t'v°  brooder  houses,  fruit,  acre  of  woods,  spring 
stream,  two  miles  from  town;  $7,800.  Photos  mailed. 

Walden,  "n  Y.  '  U‘  Tillson’  Farm  Specialist, 

OFFER  rooming  frame  house  residence,  Bronx;  6  000 
fect  laml-  Two  subways.  Nine  rooms  and 
$  ’15  kBentnS$l9ftWT  ^J13’  all  rcnted ;  gross  income 
New'  Yo,k  *  '  Lendl0’  27  Kast  169th  St..  Bronx. 

I’cuu’Adyania,  23  miles  from  Stroudsburg. 

secluded  farm,  ideal  for  dude  ranch,  hunting  club 

Two^nrinf2  tcrel'  N’carly  half  in  marketable  timber. 

8  brooks.  Land  almost  perfectly  level. 
Mammoth  spring.  Six  room  framo  house  with  slato 
S  ’  icS  na  l  , ban!-  Poultry  house.  Outbuildings, 
mvoi  mui  rhododendron  groves.  About  40  acres  in 
?>  Jr/flrm  f^ccfricity  at  adjoining  farm.  Dane  leads 

$8  000  f  If  a.Sinf?'  Anl>ual  taxes  only  $53.  Price 
desired,  terms  can  be  had  of  $2,500  cash 
and  balance  mortgage.  Write  for  catalog  of  Pocono 
Alountain  properties  for  sale.  Dale  H.  Learn  Realtor* 
opposite  Post  Office,  East  Stroudsburg.  Penna 

FIVE  acres,  excellent  six  room  house,  all  modern 

SacHficolen<$7B:fiOO  UltAn?f-8’  ,barns’  br00d€,:  bousc- 

■  c0  $7,600.  Additional  acreage  available 

William  R.  Johns,  R,  p,  i,  Pawley,  Pa. 

0FF  Route  20  between  Albany  and  Pittsfield.  Seven 

ye?r- around  house,  good  repair,  newly  deco- 
iV'nn’n  8p£lng  'vater»  barn,  6cenic,  woods,  25  acres; 
.,4,000.  Easy  terms.  200  others.  Berkshire  Farm 
Agency,  East  Chatham  (Columbia  County)  New  York, 

UV,TrBR^,  Paradise,  140  acres,  central  Adirondacks, 

l  fi  story  house,  cellar,  new  roof,  on  county  road  • 

Brooklyn!8'  N.^Y?  $2,°00’  Poha’’  350  Lincb*  ^ 

T<^UfT  Co  w  011  ,Hiehway  25.  Eight  cabins,  fur- 

ooSmed  XZ  f  pr  vati  batl1’  insulated,  radios  coin 
hot  J'room  house  with  bath,  automatic 

**"»*«  heating  system,  oil.  open  year  round. 
Terms,  J.  A.  Alurphy,  BOX  428,  Avenel.  N.  J. 

WY^kEGi;v  GK?ef«1  St?,re’  radius  100  miles  of  New 
Hillside, ^N.’  J  Particulars.  A.  A.  409  Spring  St., 

“a,?1 . ani!  ic0  rream,  300  acres,  close  large 
. yi  ago,  60  head  cattle,  modern  dairy  plant,  two 
delivery  trucks,  two  tractors,  large  line  implements 
modem  barn,  splendid  dwelling,  two  baths,  steam 
heat,  tenant  house,  income  $30,000  year,  priced  to 
sell.  Make  appointment.  Free  farm  list.  John  Evans 
and  Son,  Strout  Realty.  FranklinviUe,  N.  Y. _ 

f<£  sale:  Fruit  and  broiler  farm  near  New 
Paitz,  N.  Y.  Equipped  with  tractor  and  sprayer. 

Rural  *New  Yorker*1”’  3°  <3ayS  P°S8C88ion<  BOX  5756, 

l?mB’Jeven  rooms ’  large  dairy  barn,  good 
land.  $1,300,  five  acres,  new  six  rooms,  electricity; 
easy  terms.  Willhite,  R.  1,  Dolgevilip,  y, _ 

SOUTHBURY,  Connecticut:  40  acres,  half  mile 

frontage  on  Pompcraug  River.  Well  located,  near 
bus  line-center.  Price  $6,000.  Half  cash.  Herbert 
>vells.  Southbury,  Conn. 

wAY->;*:  County  at  Lake  Ontario.  Locate  in  this 

fertile  fruit  and  vegetable  area.  Over  60  active 
listings  valued  at  $800,000.  Outstanding  farms  and 
estates  $1,000  to  $40,000.  Several  leading  fruit  farms 

nn<?°*70  °i  bearill«  fruit,  incomes  from 

$10  000  to  $47,000.  Ideally  located,  good  roads,  ro- 
sorts,  cities.  Write  today  stating  your  requirements. 

WUUamson  ”n.  P£tcctcd’  L‘  M-  Wanwr.  B.Uer. 

FOR  Sale:  Camp  site  and  farm,  near  Silver  Lake, 

N.  Y.  Bargain.  BOX  219,  Silver  Springs,  N.  V. 

FOR  Sale:  Alodern  dairy  farm.  143  acres,  fffily 

equipped,  six  miles  from  county  scat.  Draper  E 
Newton.  R.  D.  5.  Towanda,  Pa.  *  ’ 

151 -ACRE  farm,  27  miles  north  of  Albany  N  Y 

on  hard  surface  road;  six  acres  wood  lot,  10 ’acres 

frartor”e”wnrkaSttUreT  135  acr?s  Tcry  Productive  land, 
m*?™  worked.  Is  supporting  60  head  of  cattle. 
„  “  ,  10-rooiu  house,  electricity,  bath,  hardwood 

,w.w;„  h  l  bus;  cow  barn,  30  stanchions,  5  box  stalls, 
d*  CUP8  a‘V!  two  silos ;  horse  barn,  granary,  hog 

pen,  hen  house,  hay  barn.  All  slate  roofs  and  painted, 
in  A-l  condition.  To  appreciate  this  farm  you  would 

Timnti10  wie  ll‘  r.1  JJve  on  and  operato  this  farm. 
Timothy  Flynn,  Bushirk,  N.  Y. 

W^r^U  1°  with  °P,ion  to  buy.  Dairy  farm; 

vicinity  of  Albany.  BOX  5773,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  124  acre  farm,  good  water  and  woodland- 
.  black  top  road  in  Bradford  County,  10  miles 

from  Towanda.  Vernon  Van  Sickle,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 

WANTED:  About  four  acres  with  small  house  on 
well  travelled  highway;  suitable  for  roadstand  or 
overnight  cabins,  BOX  5770,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORLANDO:  Delightful  lakeview  homesltes;  water 

electricity;  $550.  Particulars  for  stamp.  James 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

200  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm.  17  fine  milking  cows 

bull,  two  horses.  Modem  set  farm  tools,  such  as 
tractor,  milking  machine,  electric  milk  cooler  and  etc 
Located  on  good  route  olose  thrifty  village.  Two 
family  dwelling  and  five  room  single,  baths,  electricity 
fine  water.  Alodern  ham  buildings,  47  ties,  water 
cups,  silo.  Old  ago  forces  sale.  $11,000,  everything 
goes.  If  you  have  $4,500  to  pay  down,  balance  can 
be  financed.  120  acre  tractor-worked  farm,  located 
good  gravel  road,  close  to  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  six 
room  dwelling,  electricity,  fine  water  (house  needs 
little  repair).  Extra  well  built  40x70  modern  bam. 
30  ties,  four  stalls.  Now  milk  house  electric  cooler; 
10  young  milking  cows,  calf,  two  horses.  A  good 
set  of  horse  drawn  tool3.  This  property  priced  to  sell 
$b,500  takes  everything.  Must  have  $2,500  to  wav 
“own  balance  very  easy.  Call,  write  or  wire,  J.  o 
Gallagher,  Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad 
St„  Norwich,  N.  Y,  Phone  586-J.  Ask  for  Fall 
farra  catalogue. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  €12. 


60,  70  Hours... by  the  Clock 

You  can’t  expect  longer  safe 
working  life  from  ordinary  tractor 
oils  With  additional  use,  they 
may  “break  down,”  and  fail  to 
give  your  motor  the  protection 
it  needs. 


100  Hours  ...  by  the  Clock 

You’ll  get  thirty  to  forty  hours  longer 
safe  working  life  with  many  of  the 
higher  priced  tractor  oils.  But  there’s 
one  oil  —  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  —  that 
gives  you  even  more!  Because  it’s 
made  100%  from  Bradford,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  crude,  this  “naturally  better” 
oil  has  a  tougher,  longer-lasting  “film 
of  protection”! 


Yes,  VEEDOL 

keeps  right  on 
for  a  full 


ISO  WORKING  HOUR 


Mode  100^ 
from  ^  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania.  erode: 


5  gallon  pails,  IS,  30, 
and  55  gallon  drums. 


'°0%  PENNSYLVANIA 
AT  ITS  FINEST 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
k  OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  Tulsa 


SAVING  FUEL  .  .  .  by  reducing  power  biow-by. 

SAVING  TIME  ...  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

S  A VI N G  RE  P A1 R S . , .  through  greater  resistance  to  heat  and  wear . 

SAVING  OIL  .  .  .  good  for  a  full  150  hours  between  changes  in 
gasoline  fueled  tractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 

SAVING  the  TRACTOR  .  .  .  with  the  “film  of  protection"  that 
assures  long,  economical  service. 


NOW  AT  TYDOL  FLYING -A -DEALERS: 

FEDERAL  TIRES 

"GOOD... FOR  A  LONG  SAFE  RIDE" 
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The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 


A  Champion  Bull  Rides  Through  the  Air 
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SEVENTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

from  50  acres  of  single  cross 
hybrid  seed  com!  That  was  one  of 
the  accomplishments  last  year  of 
Champion  Farmer  John  J.  Gannon 
and  his  father,  William  P.  Gannon, 
on  their  785-acre  farm  near  Valeria, 
Iowa.  Hog  sales  totalled  over  400 
head.  In  a  recent  month,  16  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  cows,  three  of  them 
dry,  returned  $504.78  over  feed 
costs.  Seventy  head  of  purebred 
Aberdeen-Angus  cows,  and  their 
calves,  provide  a  profitable  outlet 
for  roughage.  So  does  a  flock  of 
sheep.  The  Gannons  bale  7000 
bales  of  hay  annually.  Careful 
pasture  management,  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  a  soil 
conservation  program  keep  the 
farm  highly  productive.  For  econ¬ 
omy  and  efficiency  in  operating 
their  farm  equipment,  Champion 
Farmer  Gannon  has  found  it  pays 
to  depend  on  Firestone  tires.  When 
he  and  his  father  buy  new  tractors, 
they  specify  Firestone  Champion 
Ground  Grips.  In  the  photograph, 
Shelia  Ann  Gannon  with  her 
grandfather,  William  P.  Gannon, 
and  her  father,  Champion  Farmer 
John  J.  Gannon. 

For  more  information  about  Champion 
Farmer  John  J.  Gannon,  write  to  The 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  O. 


TO  GET  extra  pulling  power  .  .  .  longer  tire  life  . .  . 

and  smoother  riding,  Champion  Farmer  John  J. 
Gannon  and  his  [father  specified  Firestone  Champion 
Ground  Grips  for  their  new  tractor. 


Tests  show  that  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips 
clean  up  to  100%  more  effectively,  pull  up  to  62% 
more,  last  up  to  91%  longer,  and  roll  smoother  over 
highways  than  any  other  tractor  tires  .  .  .  important 
facts  to  cost-conscious  farmers. 

♦  Only  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips  are  made 
with  connected  curved  traction  bars.  These  bars  clean 
with  a  plowlike  action  .  .  .  giving  the  Champions 
more  pulling  power.  Extra  tread  rubber  in  the  bar 
connections  gives  them  a  “Center  Bite”  in  the  heart 
of  the  traction  zone.  This,  too,  means  more  pulling 
power.  The  extra  rubber  in  the  connected  tread 
increases  tire  strength  . . .  lengthens  tire  life  . . .  money¬ 
saving  points  you  can’t  overlook  when  you  buy  new 
tractor  tires.  So  when  you  buy  .  .  .  buy  the  best  .  .  . 
buy  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


Copyright,  1947,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


0«0f  FIRESTONE  CHAMPION  Ground 


Grips  take  a  “CENTER  BITE” 

/  •  •  -  '  '  '  j  '  '  ■ 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

To  me  Fall  is  by  far  the  best  sea 
son  of  the  year.  In  the  Sprint  Wp 
can  look  forward  only  to  a  drearv 
vista  of  hurry-up,  endless,  back 
breaking  toil.  Summer  on  the  farm 
is  often  a  time  of  scorching,  burning 
days,  of  restless,  suffocating  nights 
and  so  much  hard  work  that  it  seems 
we  can  never  get  rested  again.  Sprint 
is  the  time  of  promise  but  Fall  is 
the  time  of  fulfillment.  Now  we  reap 
the  reward  for  the  hard  work  we 
have  been  doing.  In-  spite  of  a  poor 
season  this  year,  the  old  crib  is  fill¬ 
ing  again  with  golden  corn,  the  bins 
are  almost  overflowing  with  grain 
the  mows  are  stuffed  with  hay  and 
the  stables  rustle  with  fodder.  Then 
there  are  the  fat  potatoes  which  roll 
out  of  the  ground  and  blink  sleepily 
when  they  see  the  light  of  day 
Young  roosters  strut  around  the  yard 
in  .blissful  ignorance  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  frying  pan,  sunny  days  and  cool 
nights  make  life  really  enjoyable, 
but  all  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

In  the  Fall,  Mother  Nature  is  at 
her  very  best.  With  the  help  of  her 
son,  Jack  Frost,  she  paints  the  farm 
from  end  to  end  with  glowing  colors. 
The  flaming  color  of  the  sumacs, 
looking  like  fiery  torches,  bold  reds 
and  pastel  yellows  in  sharp  contrast 
to  soft,  satiny  browns,  the  dainty 
lavender  of  dog  fennel  and  the  deep 
frurple  of  ironweed.  Thousands  of 
miniature  airplanes  sail  throgh  the 
air  as  the  old  basswood  lets  go  his 
swirling  propellers  which  carry  the 
seed  far  away,  and  the  milkweed 
pods  burst  open  to  release  thousands 
of  their  white  silk  parachutes.  Take 
a  walk  around  the  old  farm  on  a 
Fall  Sunday  afternoon  and  refresh 
your  soul  with  the  glory  and 
grandeur  which  is  all  about  you. 
Attune  your  ears  to  the  organ 
melody  of  nature,  the  chant  of  the 
wind  in  the  treetops  as  it  sends 
thousands  of  gaily  colored  leaves 
through  the  air,  and  the  droning 
hum  of  fat  bumblebees  as  they  sip 
nectar  from  second-growth  clover. 
Xhere  is  also  the  sun  hiding  a  flight 
of  thousands  of  blackbirds  which 
light  on  the  old  fence  and  then  at 
some  mysterious  signal  all  take  off. 
All  about  you  is  the  glory  and  good¬ 
ness  of  the  farm.  Now  the  sun  drops 
behind  the  treetops  and  there  is  a 
sharp  chill  in  the  air. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  fireplace,  you  build  a  litle  fire 
and  sit  in  drowsy  comfort  as  the 
flickering  flames  paint  pictures  which 
make  you  dream  of  your  yesterdays. 
Remember  the  time  when  you  took 
little  twigs  and  pinned  bright  leaves 
together  to  make  a  crown  for  the 
little  girl  so  that  she  may  become 
queen  of  the  fairies?  And  the  time 
when  you  climbed  the  big  hickory 
and  shook  down  a  great  shower  of 
nuts?  And  the  time  when  you  had  a 
fierce  battle  with  the  hornets  who 
had  built  a  great  castle  of  paper 
hanging  from  the  limb  of  an  old 
apple  tree? 

I  know  that  Old  Man  Winter  is 
sitting  up  in  his  castle  of  ice,  nurs¬ 
ing  a  perpetual  grouch  and  getting 
ready  to  swoop  down  upon  us  with 
a  rush  and  a  roar,  but  Fall  is  the 
time  of  preparation.  You  should  see 
the  big  pile  of  wood  I  have  on  hand. 
I  can  stare  Old  Man  Winter  straight 
in  the  face  and  say,  “You  can’t  scare 
me,  you  old  rascal.”  Life  seems  to  be 
pretty  much  that  way,  the  begin¬ 
ning  period  of  childhood  which  is 
the  Spring,  the  period  of  hard  work 
and  lots  of  it  which  is  the  Summer, 
and  the  holy  and  joyful  period  01 
fulfillment  which  is  the  Fall.  There 
are  far  more  things  than  just  a  fire¬ 
place  and  furniture  in  the  old  living- 
room  on  the  farm,  for  there  you 
have  found  a  safe  haven,  a  secure 
shelter.  It  is  a  place  of  refuge  where 
you  can  shut  the  cold  world  out .ana 
the  warm  glow  of  affection  in.  There, 
too,  you  will  find  the  things  that 
have  come  to  be  the  most  desirable 
rest,  peace,  contentment  and  tne 
satisfaction  of  one  who  has  come  to 
make  a  good  life  and  had  faith. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  B.  RebeR 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4-00 

Farm  Machinery,  „ 

A.  A.  Stone . 

Shop  work  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . . 

Make  it  Yourself,  „  »c 

Julian  Starr .  L' 

The  Home  Mechanic,  „ 

Douglas  Tourney .  ^ 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance,  Q 

Ivan  G.  Morrison . 

Farmers’  Shop  Book,  „  ^ 

Louis  M.  Roehl . •  ■  ■ 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorkei, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
(New  York  City  residents,  add 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Smoothing  the  Way  Toward  Better  Pastures 


By  E.  B.  Getze 


to  modern  machinery, 
thousands  of  acres  of  rocky, 

hummocky  and  brushy  land  equipped  -to  make  heavy  machinery  available 
in  the  Northeast  can  now  be  to  their  farmer  cooperators.  One  such  farmer 
profitably  transformed  into  fine  is  M.  Walter  Smith  of  Plainfield  in  Washing- 
pastures*  Obstructions  in  farm  ton  County  (in  Vermont’s  Winooski  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  District),  who  has  been  following 
a  pasture  improvement  program  for  three 
years.  Two  years  ago  he  cleared  10  acres;  last 
year  he  did  three  acres  more;  this  year  he 
has  finished  another  10  acres.  His  problem 
was  both  boulders  and  hummocks,  and  he 
followed  the  standard  procedure  in  getting 
rid  of  these  obstacles.  On  the  first  10 -acre 
tract  he  pushed  the  boulders  to  one  side  of 
the  field  with  a  bulldozer.  Then  he  bog  har¬ 
rowed  the  field  to  get  rid  of  the  hummocks 
and  clods.  These  two  operations  cost  $33.75 
for  the  10  acres.  Finally  he  went  over  the 
land  with  a  springtooth  harrow,  spread  fertil- 


have  always  made  it  very  difficult  to 
apply  good  pasture  management  practices. 
Liming,  fertilizing,  and  seeding  such  rough 
acres  can  be  done  only  under  great  handicaps, 
and  mowing  is  practically  impossible.  To  clear 
and  smooth  the  land  with  ordinary  farm  im¬ 
plements  and  hand  labor  is  a  laborious  under¬ 
taking.  But  heavy  machinery,  when  used 
cooperatively,  makes  the  job  easy  and  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive.  Boulders,  brush,  and  thorn 
apples  can  be  removed  by  that  most  useful 
of  heavy  earth-moving  machines,  the  bull¬ 
dozer;  the  same  implement  will  do  away  with 
many  of  the  hummocks.  Even  after  the  bull¬ 
dozer  has  done  its  job,  these  potential 


continue  to  keep  the  tract  in  fine  shape  each 
year  because  it  is  smooth  enough  to  mow  and 
treat  regularly.  Another  advantage,  which  he 
obtained  when  he  improved  the  second  tract, 
was  making  available  good  pasture  near  the 
barn.  Now  he  can  save  time  in  getting  his 
cattle  to  and  from  milking.  He  also  likes  to 
point  out  that  his  cattle  start  to  lie  down  only 
two  or  three  hours  after  they  have  begun  to 
graze:  the  cows  don’t  have  to  work  all  day 
to  get  plenty  of  nutritious  forage.  Needless 
to  say,  their  milk  production  has  gone  up  a 
great  deal  since  his  pastures  have  been  thus 
improved. 

Removing  Rocks 

In  Rhode  Inland,  pasture  clearance  is 
principally  a  matter  of  removing  boulders.  In 
fact,  some  Rhode  Island  fields  which  would 
otherwise  make  fine  pastures  have  rock  as 
their  principal  crop  right  now.  The  Eastern 


izer  and  sowed  seed,  using  a  mixture  of 
pastures  may  still  not  be  smooth  enough  to  Ladino,  brome  grass,  and  other  good  hay  and  Rhode  Island  Soil  Conservation  district  has 
be  developed.  That  is  where  another  imple-  pasture  grasses.  This  part  of  his  improvement  taken  the  (Continued  on  Page  627) 

ment.  the  bog  harrow,  enters  the  picture  and  j°b  cost  another  $33  in  time  and  materials,  using 
breaks  up  the  remaining  hummocks  and  heavy  his  own  farm  implements.  Before  the  tract  was 
clods,  held  together  with  tough  vegetation,  cleared,  it  would  not  carry  two  cows  on  the 
which  an  ordinary  harrow  cannot  handle.  After  whole  10  acres;  now  the  improved  pasture  easily 
the  bulldozer  and  the  bog  harrow  have  done  carries  10  cows.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Smith  can 
their  work,  the  land  is  ready  for  a  regular  disc  or 
spring  tooth  harrow,  to  be  followed  by  the  use  of  lime, 
where  necessary,  fertilizer,  and  seed.  Generally  with¬ 
in  a  single  year,  the  once  almost  useless  acres  will  have 
been  changed  into  first-class  pasture  land.  Expensive? 

No,  and  especially  where  the  work  is  done  with  equip¬ 
ment  now  made  available  by  any  one  of  the  nearly 
150  soil  conservation  districts  which  local  farmers  have 
organized  all  over  the  12  Northeastern  States  to  help 
them  cooperatively  solve  their  problems  of  better  land 
use  and  of  soil  and  water  conservation.  The  total  cost, 
from  use  of  the  bulldozer  and  bog  harrow  through 
liming,  fertilizing  and  seeding,  will'  soon  be  repaid  by 
the  abundant  and  nutritious  stands  of  grass  or  legumes 
that  result  from  these  operations. 


Fine  Pasture  From  Rough  Land 


Pasture  Clearance 

Vermont  has  been  outstanding  in 
Pasture  clearance  work.  Because  it  is 
^imarily  a  dairy  State,  every  added 
acre  of  good  pasture  is  important. 
Thus  several  Vermont  soil  conservation 
districts,  which  have  been  in  operation 
*or  a  number  of  years,  are  well 


Some  of  the  New  England  States  have  taken  the 
lead  in  making  fine  pastures  out  of  rough  land.  Like¬ 
wise,  there  are  plenty  of  examples  to  be  found 
in  New  York  State,  where  thornbrush  and 
similar  vegetation  pose  the  problem  in  pasture 
clearance,  rather  than  rocks,  boulders,  and 
hummocks.  But  the  solution  in  either  case 
is  the  same.  On  the  Robert  Campbell  farm 
near  Cuba  in  Allegany  County,  there  were 
15  acres  of  potentially  goo'd  pasture  and  hay 
land  that  were  badly  overgrown  with  thorn-’ 
brush.  Three  years  ago  Campbell  hired  a 
bulldozer  from  the  Allegany  County  Soil 
Conservation  District  and  at  a  cost  of  eight 
dollars  an  acre  cleared  his  15-acre  tract.  He 
then  finished  up  his  pasture  improvement 
job  by  plowing  and  fitting  the  newly-cleared 
land.  Today,  he  has  fine  grass  and  reports 
that  his  hay  yield  has  definitely  increased  an 
average  of  one  ton  per  acre.  It  also  cost  about 
the  same  amount  per  acre  to  clear  thornbrush 
and  level  12  acres  of  pasture  on  the  Institute’s 
farm  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.  Last  year  Miles 
B.  Kenyon  of  Whitesville,  in  the  same 
county,  removed  both  brush  and 
boulders  from  10  acres  of  his  pasture 
for  $5.00  per  acre. 

Of  course,  the  work  can  be,  and 
sometimes  is,  done  by  a  private  con¬ 
tractor,  but  frequently  the  equipment 
made  available  by  a  conservation  dis¬ 
trict  is  less  costly  and  the  rental 
generally  includes  the  services  of  a 
skilled  operator  for  the  bulldozer  and 
the  bog  harrow.  Some  districts  own 
their  own  heavy  equipment;  others  are 
loaned  equipment  by  government 
agencies.  In  some  cases,  the  equipment 
*s  rented  by  the  district  and  then 
farmed  out  to  individual  farmers. 


Top  left:  The  removal  of  boulders 
and  rocks  is  the  first  step  in  any 
pasture  clearance  project.  This  stone 
boat  makes  rock  removal  both  easier 
and  less  expensive.  Above:  With 
modern  machinery  it  is  possible  to 
convert  rough  fields  into  good 
pasture.  Bert  Liebeck,  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  clearing  away  an 
obstruction  with  a  bulldozer  on  his 
farm.  Left:  Mounds  and  hummocks, 
up  to  three  feet  high,  are  cleared 
and  levelled  by  M.  W.  Smith, 
Washington  County,  Vt.  He  rented 
the  bulldozer  from  the  local  soil 
conservation  district.  Below:  The 
final  operation  —  tractor  and  grader 
are  used  here  to  make  a  broad  di¬ 
version  ditch  on  the  Herbert  Williams 
farm  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 
This  is  good  insurance  against  rain 
erosion. 
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a  14  yf  j  *  n  Ox  does  not  rot*  ^  *s  available  in  several  forms, 

A  Model  rotato  otorage  two  of  which  were  used  on  this  job.  A  six 

IF  farm  produce  is  to  be  marketed  in  prime  inch  thickness  of  mineral  wool  batts  >was 

condition  after  extended  storage  periods,  used  in  insulating  the  roof  of  the  main  en- 

,  ,  ,  ,  e _ +Y,„i  .fnrodD  trance.  The  rest  of  the  structure  was  insulated 

the  important  factors  of  control  ot  storage  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

H  with  9,360  pounds  of  granulated  mineral  wool. 

temperature  and  humidi  y  canno  e  eg  rpjje  mineral  wool  was  blown  into  the  spaces 

lected.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  t  e  pro-  between  two  by  six  inch  joists  and  rafters 

duce  at  a  low  temperature  for  its  preservation  ^he  cejiingj  roof  and  gables.  The  wool  was 
with  the  least  change  in  appearance,  flavor,  supported  in  place  by  three-fourth  inch  thick, 
nutritive  value  and  weight.  On  the  other  hand  asphalt-coated  fiber  board  and  an  impreg- 
larm  fruits  and  vegetables  might  be  pre-  nated,  double-asphalt-coated  vapor  seal 
vented  from  freezing  and  accurate 
control  of  temperature  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  between  the  high 
and  low  limits. 

Humidity  of  the  storage  atmos¬ 
phere  should  be  kept  high,  usu¬ 
ally  close  to  saturation,  to  permit 
as  little  as  possible  evaporation 
of  water  from  the  produce.  Any 
appreciable  moisture  loss  will  be 
reflected  directly  in  sales  value 
due  to  the  change  in  weight  and 
appearance.'  However,  too  high  a 
humidity  may  result  in  conden¬ 
sation  of  water  within  the  storage 
as  a  result  of  slight  temperature 
changes  or  differences  in  various 
parts.  If  such  water  either  as 
condensation  or  drip  comes  in 
contact  with  the  produce,  it  may 
promote  mildew  or  rotting.  Just 
as  with  temperature  the  more 

accurately  and  uniformly  the  _  w  _  _ _ 

,  -j-+  +Vi0  npovpr  Figure  1.  Overall  view  of  the  Heaven  Hill  Farm  potato  storage  building.  inw(:  fprm  +v,;_  •  * 

humidity  is  controlled,  the  nearer  T«e  ground  floor  entrancJe  and  earth  bank  are  sh£wn  here .  9»360  poun$s  tows  trost  to  form  at  this  point 

of  granulated  mineral  wool  are  used  to  insulate  the  roof. 
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and  heat,  the  humidity  and  temperature  of 
the  storage  area  can  be  regulated  by  con¬ 
trolling  the  quantity  of  outside  air  admitted 
to  the  storage  area.  This  regulation  is  achieved 
by  sliding  doors  of  the  cupola  shown  in 
Figure  2.  Air  within  the  storage  area  circu¬ 
lates  as  follows:, air  warmed  by  heat  given  off 
by  the  potatoes  rises  towards  the  ceiling  where 
it  is  colled  and  moves  downward  along  the 
walls.  It  then  travels  along  the  floor  un 
through  the  potatoes  and  back  down  along 
the  walls.  Outside  air  is  admitted  only  ja 
quantities  large  enough  to  carry 
off  excess  heat  and  moisture.  To 
aid  this  internal  circulation,  a 
vertical  wooden  partition  was  con¬ 
structed  about  six  inches  from  the 
walls.  This  partition  is  built  along 
all  four  sides  of  the  storage  and 
extends  from  the  floor  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  ceiling.  A  screen 
across  the  upper  opening  of  the 
return  air  space  prevents  particles 
of  dirt  from  falling  between  the 
partition  and  the  walls.  One  foot 
by  one  foot  tunnels  run  across  the 
floor  beneath  the  potatoes.  Air 
can  thus  circulate  from  the  air 
space  along  the  walls,  into  the 
tunnels  in  the  floor,  up  through 
the  potatoes  and  back  to  the  air 
space.  An  uninsulated  portion  of 
the  concrete  walls  between  the 
top  of  the  earth  bank  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  mineral  wool  al¬ 


to  ideal  conditions  can  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Correct  storage  temperature 
and  humidity  for  seed  potatoes 
have  been  successfully  provided 
by  the  mineral  wool  insulation 
and  the  air  circulation  system  of 
the  potato  storage  at  Henry 
Uihlein’s  Heaven  Hill  Farm  in 
Essex  County,  New  York. 

The  building  is  68  feet  eight 
inches  long  by  40  feet  wide.  It 
has  a  ground  floor  entrance  fac¬ 
ing  the  road  (Figure  1)  and.  a  loft 
entrance  in  the  rear  (Figure  2). 

Potatoes  are  brought  to  the  build¬ 
ing  in  trucks  and  piled  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  from  the  ground 
floor  entrance  until  the  stacks 
reach  to  the  loft  floor  level. 

Additional  loads  are  then  backed 
onto  a  narrow  platform  over  the 
loft  and  piling  is  continued  from 
the  loft  entrance  aisle.  The  floor 
and  walls  of  the  building  (backed 
with  earth)  are  of  concrete.  The 
roof  is  shingled  with  asbestos 
cement  shingles.  Gables  and  above-the-earth 
sections  of  the  entrances  are  of  clapboard.  A 
ceiling  (dotted  in  on  Figure  3)  is  constructed 
above  the  storage  area. 


on  the  concrete  wall  when  the 
humidity  is  excessively  high.  Cold 
and  heavy  air  currents  may  form 
in  this  area  and  promote  the 
downward  circulation. 

Inspection  of  potatoes  stored 
during  the  1946-1947  season,  for 
.seed  purposes,  showed  them  to  be 
in  excellent  condition,  firm  and 
with  minute  sprouts  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 


Figure  2.  The  loft  entrance  is  used  for  stacking  potatoes  at  high  levels.  The 
cupola  admits  fresh  air  into  the  storage  area  for  ventilation.  The  amount 


Always  Something  to  Gain 

Regardless  of  the  kind  of 
Summer  he  has  experienced,  the 
farmer  always  gets  some  satis¬ 
faction  in  having  learned  some¬ 
thing  that  will  help  him  the  next 
year.  For  years  I  have  been 
searching  for  a  desirable  canta¬ 
loupe  for  my  section  of  South¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts.  I  have  been 
growing  the  Rocky  Ford  without 
much  luck;  the  Delicious  type 


of  outside  air  admitted  can  be  controlled  by  regulating  the  sliding  doors  never  gave  me  much  to  enthuse 


in  the  cupola. 

barrier  paper  nailed  to  the  inner  face  of  the 
two  by  six  inch  joists,  etc.  All  joints  in  the 
vapor  seal  paper  were  lapped  and  cemented 
with  asphalt  as  required  by  good  practice.  On 
In  New  York’s  North  Country  insulation  is  the  outer  face  of  the  wall  a  layer  of  30  pound 
necessary  to  keep  the  outdoor  winter  temper-  asphalt-saturated  felt  was  fastened  to  the 
atures  from  freezing  the  stored  potatoes.  The  outer  face  of  the  rafters  before  application  of 
lower  portions  of  the  building  structure,  com-  the  shingles  or  other,  facing, 
prising  the  foundation  and  low  concrete  walls,  Since  the  storage  area  is  completely  insu- 
were  banked  with  earth  nearly  to  the  top  lated  from  outside  temperatures,  and  since 
except  on  the  main  entrance  side.  This  pre-  the  potatoes  constantly  give  off  some  moisture 
vented  freezing 
temperatures  at  the 
wall  surfaces  since 
heat  from  the  earth 
served  to  warm  the 
floor  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls. 

Mineral  wool  in¬ 
sulation  was  used  to 
insulate  the  ceiling, 
the  roof  below  the 
ceiling  level,  the 
gables  and  the  en¬ 
trances  as  shown  in 
Figure  3.  This  wool, 
processed  from  rock, 
slag,  or  glass,  is 
well  suited  for  this 
type  of  insulation, 
not  only  because  of 
its  low  thermal  con¬ 
ductivity,  but  also 
because  it  is  fire¬ 
proof,  does  not  sup¬ 
port  insect  life,  and 


STORAGE  AREA 
VENTIlATiON 


[T  ^-f^lNERAl  WOOL  INSULATION] 

J  ATTIC  VtNTIlATIONi 


Figure  3.  Air  warmed  by  the  potatoes  rises  and  is  cooled  upon  contacting  the  roof.  It  then  circulates 
downward  along  the  walls,  into  circulation  tunnels  located  in  the  floor,  and  up  through  the  potatoes. 

Drawing  also  shows  mineral  wool  insulated  roof  and  ceiling. 


about  and  the  old  varieties  have 
too  many  faults  to  be  a  market  success  here. 
The  new  Iroquois,  however,  seems  to  be  just 
what  I  have  long  been  hunting  for.  It  is  a 
heavy  melon,  thick  fleshed,  and  excellent  in 
quality.  This  year  its  results  were  better  than 
good.  Lake  Champlain  is  a  good  early  melon, 
but  too  small  and  too  soft  for  a  main  crop. 

There  were  several  new  varieties  of  sweet 
corn,  all  of  which  turned  out  well  this  year. 
Early  Giant  Golden  Bantam  is  one  of  the  finest 
new  hybrids  yet  introduced.  It  is  early,  with 

large  handsome  ears, 
and  excellent  in 
flavor;  with  me  it 
was  just  grand. 
Golden  Security 
proved  to  be  a 
fine  new  late  va¬ 
riety,  excellent  in 
quality,  with  hand¬ 
some  uniform  ears. 
Illinois  Golden  is  a 
third  new  corn  I 
tried  this  past  Sum¬ 
mer;  it  is  worth 
a  trial. 

Life  on  the  farm 
is  never  dull.  There 
is  so  much  to  learn, 
always  new  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  the 
thrill  of  new  "re~ 
ation.  Isn’t  creation 
the  most  thrilling 
force  in  life?  e.a.'V 
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MALONEY 


pear  TREES — Northern  grown;  raised 
under  lamed  Maloney  supervision. 
Sturdy,  strong  rooted;  will  withstand 
extreme  climatic  conditions.  True  to 
name.  Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log  of  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES  &  BULBS. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

41  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  63SP  YEAR 


{•••KELLYS”* 

•  FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE 
J  TREES,  BULBS  &  SHRUBS 

a  Choice,  sturdy,  upland  grown  stock 
J  that  will  make  rapid  growth  and  bear 
™  plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT  TREES, 
9  RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES,  SHADE 
a  TREES,  BULBS  and  SHRUBS  are 
?  noted  for  their  vigor. 

•  Write  for  FREE  Fall  1947  Catalog  in 
9  color.  Free  Planting  Guide  with  each 
§  order.  We  GUARANTEE  SATIS- 
I  FACTION. 

Our  67th  Year 

•  KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 
f  30  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


'SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 

Here  it  is,  your  introductory 
,  offer  of  fine  Darwin,  Parrot  and 
Triumph  tulips,  in  reds,  whites, 
pinks,  yellows,  purples,  etc.  Finest 
blooming  varieties — more  than  Vs 
will  bloom  the  first  season,  the  rest 
the  second  season.  Send  today  for 
your  65  gorgeous  tulips  at  only  §1.00. 

Postpaid,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Catalog  Free. 


NAUGHTON  FARMS,  INC. 

Dept.  RN-46-T  Waxahachie,  Texas 


BLIGHT 
RESISTANT 
^  CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 
nuts  in  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 
Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade— Beauty — Fun 

ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Thin  shell  Black  Walnuts.  Northern  Pecans, 
filberts,  Shagbarks,  other  nuts.  All  ornamental.  50 
years  nut  tree  experiments. 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND  PRICES 

HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 

High  quality,  high  flavor  home  garden  varieties. 

Oct  Blueberry  King’s  Packet  of  Plants 
Circular  telling  how  you  can  grow  them  in  your 
garden  free  with  each  order. 

SONNY  RIDGE.  435  New  SL,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


I'M-I-UJ  Your  electric  socket 

operates  HEATING 


h 


—  operates  heat/ng 
CABLE!  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soil. 
N0.M26  for  5  to  12  ft. pipe  £2.  NoJ56  forl2to25ftt$3. 
No.SII2  for  25  to  50  ft. $6 .Air  thermostat  $5  extra. 
...  at  YOUR  D PALER  OR  PREPAID 

GRO-QU/CK  364  tu.  Huron  St. CHICAGO  10.  ILL. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 


elicious  U.S.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes, 
t  v  p,ant*  70  cents  each,  §8.00  per  dozen. 
GPn  BearinS  Age  Plants  §1.35  ea„  $15.50  doz. 
A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


•  blueberry  plants 


One, 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
oidsM  tW°’  an(i  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 

Gai  i  pvL  and  late  varieties.  bargain  prices. 

"tLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 
HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


nut 


TREES:  Chestnuts,  Chinese,  Superior  Select 


seedlin  i/iiesxnuis,  uninese,  superior  »eiect 

Honev  t'  Hardy  Grafted  Nut  Trees  of  All  Kinds, 
BIubL...  USL  Persimmons.  American  and  Chinese, 
cron  tlries’  life  shrubs.  List  free.  Farm  with 

Nut  tr  s’  results  are  startling.  Booklet  25  cents, 
iree  Nurseries,  Box65-R,  Downingtown,  Pa. 
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77,  u  y°u  write  advertisers  mentiot 
a  f™ral  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  ge 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  Set 
arantee  editorial  page. 
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For  Healthy  House  Plants 

The  country  woman  has  some  ad¬ 
vantage  over  her  city  sister  when  it 
comes  to  growing  plants  in  the  house. 
In  the  first  place,  she  has  pure  well 
water  for  watering  her  plants.  All 
city  water  contains  chlorine  to  kill 
disease  germs,  and  plants  don’t  like 
it.  It  is  less  harmful,  however,  if 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours  before 
using.  I  know  at  least  one  city 
woman  who  “imports”  water  from  a 
country  well  solely  for  watering  her 
plants.  Rain  water  is  ideal  and  so 
is  melted  snow  if  allowed  to  attain 
room  temperature  before  using.  Nor 
do  house  plants  like  fumes  from  a 
gas  stove.  Of  course,  these  are  not 
discernible  to  humans,  but  some 
plants  always  balk,  even  refusing 
to  bloom,  if  there  is  a  gas  stove  any¬ 
where  in  the  house;  particularly  is 
this  true  of  geraniums.  Here  is  a 
problem  that  our  grandmothers 
didn’t  have  to  meet,,  and  certainly 
their  window  gardens  were  some¬ 
thing  to  remember! 

However,  there  are  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  that  beset  window  gardeners 
everywhere  today.  One  of  these  is 
the  various  insect*  pests  and  it  is 
highly  important  to  deal  with  them 
as  soon  as  they  appear  for  they 
quickly  spread  from  one  plant  to  an¬ 
other  if  not  checked  immediately. 
One  of  the  worst  is  the  mealy  bug, 
cottony  white  masses  found  in  the 
axils  of  leaves  and  stems.  They  suck 
the  juices  from  a  plant  and  soon 
kill  it.  One  of  their  pet  hosts  is  the 
colorful  coleus.  Then  there  are  the 
soft-bodied  aphids  which  may  be 
green,  black  or  gray;  there  seems 
to  be  a  different  one  for  every  plant. 
And  what  window  gardener  hasn’t 
been  dismayed  by  the  sudden  up¬ 
rising  of  tiny  white  flies  when  mov¬ 
ing  a  plant  from  one  spot  to  another? 
These  flies  hatch  from  eggs  laid  on 
the  underside  of  the  foliage. 

Spraying  is  often  a  problem  in¬ 
doors  because  of  the  danger  of  stain¬ 
ing  wallpaper,  floors  and  draperies. 
However,  there  is  an  even  more 
effective  way  to  combat  these  pests. 
Use  one  of  the  commercial  insecti¬ 
cides  containing  nicotine  sulfate, 
following  the  accompanying  direc¬ 
tions  for  mixing.  Whether  called  for 
or  not  in  the  directions,  we  have 
found  it  highly  desirable  to  add  soap 
flakes  as  a  spreader,  one-half  cup 
to  12  quarts  of  solution.  Take  one 
plant  at  a  time  and,  holding  the  soil 
firmly  in  place  with  one  hand,  dip 
the  entire  plant,  foliage  and  stem, 
into  the  solution  (we  usually  give  it 
two  dips).  Not  only  does  this  destroy 
the  insects  but  it  washes  the  leaves 
at  the  same  time  which  is  also  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  plant.  In  following  this 
method,  it  is  easier  to  dip  the  plants 
after  watering;  then  the  soil  remains 
in  place  more  readily. 

Over-watering  is  something  else 
to  avoid  if  you  would  have  healthy 
plants,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  very 
common  error.  Perhaps  one  reason  is 
that  good  drainage  hasn’t  always 
been  provided,  and  there  is  no  way 
for  excess  water  to  run  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  container.  The  roots 
soon  become  waterlogged,  and  the 
plant  dies.  Also,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  moisture  requirements 
vary  with  different  plants.  For  in¬ 
stance,  plants  in  bloom  require  more 
water  than  those  not  flowering;  also, 
plants  in  small  pots  need  more  fre¬ 
quent  watering  than  larger  ones. 
Coleus  is  a  thirsty  plant  and  so  is 
German  ivy,  while  geraniums  are 
happy  if  kept  a  bit  on  the  dry  side; 
and  all  of  these  plants  like  full  sun. 

Plants  which  have  a  crown,  such 
as  primrose,  African  violet  and 
cyclamen,  should  never  be  watered 
from  the  top  but  placed  in  a  pan  or 
pail  of  water  that  comes  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  brim  of  the  not.  Al¬ 
low  it  to  remain  until  the  top  soil 
is  moist.  Ferns  and  other  plants  in 
large  containers  are  more  easily 
watered  in  this  manner,  too.  The 
temperature  of  water  for  house 
plants  should  be  about  the  same 
temperature  as  that  of  the  room  in 
which  they  are  located.  Never,  under 
any  condition,  use  cold  water.  Also, 
morning  is  the  best  time  for  water¬ 
ing.  On  extremely  cold  or  sunless 
days,  it  is  better  not  to  water  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  as  a  dry  soil 
is  warmer  than  a  wet  one. 

Cold  winter  nights  call  for  extra 
precaution.  Ordinarily,  the  time- 
honored  newspapers  between  plants 
and  glass  will  prove  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection.  But  in  extreme  weather,  we 
have  found  that  this  is  not  enough. 
For  extra  protection,  we  keep  sheets 
of  heavy  cardboard  (old  cartons 
may  be  used)  cut  to  fit  the  window 
width  and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the 
tallest  plant  if  possible.  Then  we 
draw  the  window  shade  to  the  top 
of  the  cardboard  or  a  bit  below.  We 
have  found  this  procedure  preferable 
to  moving  the  plants  every  night. 

Massachusetts  E.  M.  Eaton 


U  "I  CAN’T  AFFORD 
j§  TO  START  OVER 
§f  AT  MY  AGE" 

HP  J.  Paul  Munson 

§J§  R.  D.  SI 

||||  Groton,  N.  Y. 
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“¥'ve  been  farming  a  good  many 
years,”  says  Mr.  Munson  who 
operates  240  acres  near  Groton, 
“and  I  know  how  serious  farm  ac¬ 
cidents  can  be.  I  feel  that  with  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Insurance — I’ve  got 
the  best  protection  a  farmer  can 
buy.  Taking,  chances  may  be  all 
right  when  you’re  young,  but  at  my 
age  you  don’t  gamble.  I  just  can’t 
afford  not  to  carry  insurance!” 

Experience  has  shown  that  far¬ 
mers  need  three-way  protection 
against  costly  claims  which  all-too- 
often  arise  from  “simple”  farm 
accidents.  • 

With  National  Grange’s  farm 
liability  PACKAGE  POLICY  you 
get  triple  coverage  that . . . 


1.  Includes  all  Farm  Operations! 
Protects  you  from  damage  suits 
from  your  hired  man  or  the  public. 

2.  Covers  all  Personal  Activities 
of  the  Farm  Family. 

3.  Provides  Medical  Payments 
coverage  for  Employees  and  the 
Public. 

When  one  accident  may  mean 
loss  of  farm  or  savings,  don’t  gam¬ 
ble.  Take  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
plete  protection  provided  by  a 
Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY  and 
get  these  added  benefits: 

SUBSTANTIAL  DIVIDEND  SA¬ 
VING-FARMER  CONTROL— 

Ask  your  local  agent  about  Na¬ 
tional  Grange’s  new  livestock  cover¬ 
age! 


National  Grange 

MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY  *  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire  State  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MAIL 

COUPON 

f  oo  ay  • 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

Dept.  RNY  19,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY 

(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name . 

Address . 


KELLY’S  HIGH  YIELDING  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

$5.00  to  $10.00  bushel.  15  numbers.  37  years  experience 
producing  high  yielding  seed  corn.  Dried  and  pro¬ 
cessed  in  largest  seed  com  plant  in  world.  Agents 
wanted.  Good  proposition.  201%  and  no  money  in¬ 
vested.  Also  want  a  good  man  to  establish  agencies 
and  for  general  seed  work. 

Send  for  new  corn  and  oat  catalogue. 

KELLY  SEED  CO.  Peoria,  III.  —  San  Josev  III. 


STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
For  Fall  setting.  State  inspected  and  true  to  name. 
Howard,  Catskill,  Scarlet  Beauty,  Fairfax,  Sparkle, 
Premier,  Robinson:  25-$ l .25 ;  5O-$2.0O;  IOO-$3.25; 

3 00- $8.75  :  500-$I2.50;  IOOO-$22.  Minn,  and  Gem 

Everbearing,  25-$l.75;  50-$3.25;  100  §5.00.  Latham. 
Tahoma,  (Indian  Summer  Everbearing)  Red  Rasp¬ 
berries,  25-$3.50;  I00-$I2.00.  Shipment  Prepaid. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &.  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


RED  RASPBERRIES — Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian 
Summer.  $6.00-100.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


Clrnurkan'y  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free, 

dirawuerry  naillS, BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


New  STARRING 
Delicious  (Trade-Mark) 
Apple 
%  Actual 
Size 


HURRY! 

To  Get  FREE 
Color  Catalog 
While  They  Last! 


Specials  in  Roses  and  Shrubs 
Write  for  Full  Information 


We  Now 

Stand  20%  off  the  cost  off  amazing  new 
Quick-Bearing  Fruit  Tree  Collections 

1\TEW  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  waiting — now  ready  to 
1  x  bring  quick  profits.  Bred  and  Selected  to  bear  younger.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  the  wizards  of  horticulture.  Burbank  and  Stark.  Luscious 
fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra  flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid 
World’s  Champion  Fruit  Trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and  hardiness  so 
they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywher^  farm  crops  grow 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System  of 
grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts 
to  assure  you  of  getting  the  cream  of  the  crop— no  runts 
or  weaklings. 

FR»°IT  HSR  cDfr  OF  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 

FRUIT  TREES  FREE  while  supply  lasts.  Shows 
miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  color  photos  “Ex¬ 
perts’  Choice”  Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  20%  off— 

We  stand  '/s  of  cost  to  encourage  planting  to  overcome 
fruit  shortage.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL 
COUPON  today. 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS 
Box  BB-77,  Louisina,  Missouri 


3  New 
Books 
FREE! 


RNY 

I0-I8--47 


STARK 


Box 


SPARE-TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

—  Big  money  weekly.  Ai.  Hellrung 
made  exceptional  earnings.  $201.80  in 
month  spare  time.  Biggest  chance  in 
years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Lib¬ 
eral  commission,  valuable  prizes.  Free 
outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don't  miss  chance. 
AlBellraog  Mail  Coupon  NOW! 


Nurseries  and  Orchards 

BB-77  Louisiana,  Missouri  | 

me  Free:  New  Big  1947  I 
WORLD'S  CHAMPION  i 
TREES,  SHRUBS  and  details  I 
of  Prize  tree  offer. 

Check  here  for  free  Fruit  Planting  Guide.  ! 
Check  here  for  Free  Home  Landscape  Booklet.  I 
ck  here  for  Special  10  Tree  Proposition, 
here  for  Special  Over  20  Tree  Proposition. 


Name . 

P.O . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D. 


.State. 


Check  here  to  Sell  Stark  prize  fruit  trees,  shrubs  in 
Spare  or  Full  Time.  Get  our  Weekly  Cash  Income  Plan. 
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Fers^eoo, 


You  can’t  beat  the 

FERGUSON  TILLER 

...say  owners  % 


For  quick  seedbed  preparation  « 

orchard  and  v'“Tfalfa  renovation  .  .  •  for  soil-saving 
for  pasture  an  »  ^  tQ  the  Ferguson  Tiller. 

“mulch  hrnnag erguson  development  tha 

It’S  an  exclusive  i?e  g  farm  and  for  prac 

important  needs  on  alt™  ^  jnstandy  set 

tically  every  SOII.  C°“  ol  of  your  Ferguson  System 

with  the  Finger  Tip  ^  J  to  ride  over  rocks 

Tractor.  Spring  “U°",  ctions,  and  reset  automati 

or  other  subsurface  ob  tni  ^  ferguson 

»XHEB  I  HftRRY  FERGUSON,  INC. 

fgXISSs  3639  East  Milwaukee 

,SIF”Sw  Detroit  11.  Mich. 

Narrows  uibiTE  FOR 

Planters  1  W  I*1  " 

yHoe  FREE  folder 

Cultivators  1  ^ 

Pickers 
-ers 

a  Drills 
ler  &  Terracer 

and  many  more! 
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Fruit  Breeders’  Meeting 

Several  products  of  fruit  breeders’ 
skill  were  on  display  when  members 
of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Test¬ 
ing  Assn,  recently  assembled  at  the 
N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  in  Geneva. 
The  display  depicted  the  results  of 
years  of  painstaking  trials  in  fruit 


Prof.  George  Slate  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  introduces  the 
September,  a  new  raspberry,  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  Y. 

State  Fruit  Testers  Association. 

experiments  and  included  specimens 
of  new  varieties  grown  both  on  the 
Station  grounds  and  in  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  of  the  grower  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fruit  Testing  Assn. 

The  oldest  member  present  was 
B.  J.  Case,  92,  of  Sodus,  Wayne 
County,  a  director  who  has  never 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  association. 
The  man  who  came  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  was  R.  E.  Pearro  of  Granger, 
Yakima  County,  Washington.  Most 
of  the  States  near  New  York  and 
Canada  had  interested  fruit  growers 
present.  George  A.  Morse  of  William¬ 
son,  Wayne  County,  and  Frank  B. 
Smith  of  Castleton,  Rensselaer 
County,  president  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  respectively,  were  returned 
to  their  positions  by  unanimous  vote. 

Displays  of  small  fruits  were  not 
quite  as  large  this  year  as  usual  due 
to  lateness  of  the  season,  but  they 
included  three  new  grapes  and  one 
Fall  raspberry  that  are  newly  named 


The  Home  Orchard 

Freedom  in  choosing  varieties  is 
one  of  the  things  that  make  the  home 
orchard  such  an  interesting  propo¬ 
sition.  If  you  are  a  commercial  or- 
chardist,  you  must  consider  appear¬ 
ance,  size,  season,  and  keeping  and 
shipping  qualities  of  fruits  when 
choosing  trees  for  setting;  you  must 
plant  what  the  public  will  buy.  But 
in  growing  fruits  for  home  use,  you 
can  satisfy  your  own  desire  for 
quality  and  flavor  with  complete 
freedom  and  thanks  to  no  one.  Years 
ago,  one  could  set  out  an  orchard 
and  reasonably  expect  to  get  good 
fruit  crops  without  giving  the  trees 
much  attention.  But  today  this  busi¬ 
ness  has  it  troubles,  plenty  of  them; 
Winter  injury,  scab,  blight,  sun 
scald  and  root  disease,  just  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few.  And,  of  course,  thorough 
spraying  or  dusting  for  insect  con¬ 
trol  is  always  necessary  if  we  are 
to  have  sound,  good-keeping  fruit. 
But  recent  improvements  in  spray 
materials  and  better  information  re¬ 
garding  insect  and  disease  control 
are  helping  to  reduce  labor  in  the 
orchard  and  to  make  results  more 
certain. 

New  developments  and  recent  ex¬ 
perimentation  work  have  done  much 
to  enable  fruit  growers  to  realize 
greater  profits  and  enjoy  better  re¬ 
turns  from  their  labors.  For  instance, 
orchardists  in  sections  where  severe 
Winter  damage  constitutes  a  menace 
to  fruit  growing  can  now  get  trees 
on  hardy  stocks  which  will  with¬ 
stand  the  injurious  effects  of  severe 
Winters.  Besides,  early  bearing  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  developed,  many  of 
them  producing  good  crops  on  trees 
only  three  or  four  years  old.  Graft¬ 
ing  and  budding  on  certain  kinds  of 
stocks  have  produced  trees  of  dwarf 
growth,  which  often  bear  extremely 
young  and  grow  the  bulk  of  their 
fruits  near  the  ground,  within  easy 
reach  for  harvesting.  Pruning  such 
trees  is  a  rapid,  easy  task'.  Then, 
too,  such  trees  require  much  less 
space  than  the  standard-sized  trees, 
which  means  much  to  the  grower 
that  must  economize  on  orchard 
space. 

The  big  pay-off  of  the  home  or¬ 
chard  comes  in  being  able  to  govern 
quality  and  flavor  of  fruit  grown. 
Only  in  your  own  home  orchard  can 
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rasp  Derry,  named  September  j„  ” 
large-fruited  red  variety,  exhihitJ 
in  the  field  by  Prof.  George  Slat* 
The  variety  ripens  a  month  earliZ 
than  the  Indian  Summer  and  enf 
tinues  until  frost.  One  of  the  Z 
grapes  is  Interlaken  Seedless,  whir* 
promises  to  be  the  best  yet  product 
for  growers  in  Eastern  United  State* 
It  ripens  to  a  golden  yellow,  about 
the  size  of  Delaware.  The  two  other 
new  grapes  are  Schuyler,  a  blue- 
black  which  ripens  three  weeks  be 
fore  Concord,  and  Steuben,  a  blue* 
black  variety,  ripening  a  few  davs 
later  than  Concord,  or  about  Octo 
ber  1st. 


The  Fruit  Testing  Association  is  a 
cooperative  enterprise  made  up  of 
interested  fruit  growers,  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur,  who  cooper¬ 
ate  closely  with  the  fruit  specialists 
at  the  Geneva  Station  in  testing  out 
the  new  varieties  developed  there 
or  new  sorts  originating  elsewhere 
and  recommended  by  the  Station 
to  growers  for  trial.  Members  are 
from  most  U.  S.  States,  Canada,  and 
many  foreign  countries.  p.s.  0 


Photos — P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
The  Interlaken  Seedless  grape,  a  new 
variety,  interests  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Ramaily,  of  Doylestown,  Pa., 
who  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Testers  Assn. 


you  always  find  the  tastes  you  want. 
A  delightful  variety  of  flavors  may 
be  yours  for  the  planting.  If  you  like 
the  old-fashioned  fruits  of  your 
father’s  and  grandfather’s  orchards, 
you  will  not  have  to  consult  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  an  exacting  public 
to  learn  if  you  may  plant  them.  And 
some  of  these  old  varieties  are  still 
very  desirable  for  home-orchard 
planting;  to  name  but  a  few,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan, 
Winesap,  Rome  Beauty.  The  Early 
Richmond  cherry  is  as  good  now  as 
it  was  in  France  several  centuries 
ago,  and  the  Seckel  pear  today  has 
much  the  same  flavor  as  it  had  back 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Worthy  new  varieties,  too, 
are  being  developed  which  probably 
you  may  want  to  select  for  their 
good  flavor  and  excellent  cooking 
qualities.  There  is  almost  no  end  to 
the  number  of  different  varieties 
from  which  one  may  make  a  choice. 

One  should  give  some  thought  to 
cooking  qualities,  too,  when  choos¬ 
ing  fruit  varieties  for  planting  in  the 
home  orchard.  Take  apples,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Some  kinds  taste  well  when 
eaten  out  of  hand,  but  are  poor 
cookers,  or  do  not  have  much  flavor 
when  made  into  sauces  or  pies.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  fruits,  several 
varieties  of  which  lose  much  of  their 
good  qualities  when  cooked.  Choice 
should  therefore  be  made  carefully, 
only  after  considering  both  eating 
and  cooking  qualities.  If  more  fruit 
is  then  raised  than  is  needed  for 
home  consumption,  consumer  de¬ 
mand  will  readily  absorb  the  surplus, 
and  usually  at  good  prices. 

Whatever  varieties  you  do  choose 
for  setting,  you  will  succeed  or  fail 
in  proportion  to  the  care  you  give 
your  trees.  Pruning,  cultivation, 
fertilizing,  spraying,  in  short,  good 
orchard  practice,  will  be  required  to 
produce  good  fruit  crops  nowadays. 
The  chances  are  that  you  may  want 
a  collection  of  old  varieties  for  your 
home  orchard,  using  some  of  the 
hotter  new  varieties  as  you  see  fit. 
Good!  This  is  approved  practice  by 
many  home  orchard  growers,  hot 
whether  your  leaning  is  toward  the 
old  varieties  of  the  new,  remember 
you  are  missing  something  good  u 
you  are  not  getting  the  benefits  that 
accrue  from  the  growing  of  your  own 
favorite  fruits  for  home  use.  W.  S.  c- 
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j Questions  on  Fruits 

Handling  Strawberry  Runners 

In  March  1946  we  set  new  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  During  the  year  the 
plants  increased  so  rapidly,  by  send¬ 
ing  out  runners,  that  portions  of  the 
patch  became  a  regular  mat  of  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  During  the  fruiting  sea¬ 
son  this  year  we  found  that  the  areas 
where  the  plants  were  not  so  matted 
produced  more  and  better  berries 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  patch. 
\Ve  propose  to  remove  all  of  the 
plants  between  the  rows  this  year. 
At  what  time  should  this  thinning 
be  done?  Is  there  any  preferred  way 
of  doing  it?  Would  the  removed 
plants  be  suitable  for  re-plants  and 
also  would  it  be  the  proper  time  for 
placing  the  re-plants?  a.  r. 

Strawberry  beds  frequently  be¬ 
come  too  crowded,  especially  on 
fertile  soil,  and  overcrowded  beds  are 
less  productive  and  the  berries  are 
smaller  than  where  the  rows  are  not 
too  crowded.  It  is  better  to  prevent 
crowding  before  it  occurs  than  to 
attempt  to  remedy  it  later.  In  the' 
new  bed  after  the  runners  start,  they 
should  be  spaced  around  the  mother 
plant  so  that  they  are  about  six  inches 
apart.  After  the  row  is  filled  out  to 
a  width  of  18  to  24  inches  with  plants 
at  this  spacing,  the  runners  that  de¬ 
velop  later  should  be  removed  as 
weeds.  The  early  runners  are  much 
more  productive  than  the  late  run¬ 
ners. 

A  bed  that  has  fruited  may  be 
thinned  after  the  crop  is  off  if  the 
row  is  too  thick.  Plants  that  have 
fruited  are  not  suitable  for  planting. 
Only  plants  that  have  not  fruited  are 
satisfactory  for  planting.  Strawberries 
ordinarily  should  be  set .  in  early 
Spring,  but  late  Fall  planting,  if  the 
plants  are  well  mulched  and  not 
allowed  to  fruit  the  next  year,  is 
also  satisfactory.  G.  l.  s. 


Care  of  Raspberries 

Old  fruiting  canes  that  bore  this 
Summer’s  crop  of  raspberries  should 
be  cut  off  near  the  ground,  removed 
from  the  plantation  and  burned.  A 
release  by  the  Michigan  State  College 
department  of  horticulture  states  that 
this  treatment  will  aid  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  insects  and  diseases,  especially 
the  troublesome  cane  borer  and  the 
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anthracnose  disease.  By  destroying 
sources  of  infection,  much  will  have 
been  done  to  help  in  the  production 
of  next  season’s  crop.  As  for  pruning 
next  Spring,  new  canes  that  were 
produced  this  Summer  and  which 
will  bear  next  season’s  crop,  should 
not  be  pruned  until  March  or  April. 
At  that  time  red  raspberry  canes 
should  be  thinned  out  so  as  to  allow 
seven  to  nine  canes  in  each  hill  and 
not  more  than  three  or  four  canes  in 
each  linear  fobt  of  hedgerow.  The 
main  canes  should  be  shortened  to 
about  four  feet  in  height;  side 
branches,  if  any,  should  be  cut  back 
to  10  or  12  inches.  Spring  pruning  of 
black  and  purple  raspberries  con¬ 
sists  of  leaving  six  canes  in  each  hill 
and  shortening  side  branches  to  six 
or  eight  inches.  Straight  unbranched 
canes  should  be  shortened  to  about 
three  feet. 

A  bulletin,  “Practical  Hints  on 
Raspberry  Growing,”  is  available, 
without  charge,  by  writing  the 
Bulletin  Room,  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Peach  Troubles 

Enclosed  are  three  leaves  from  one 
of  my  peach  trees.  You  will  note  they 
are  discolored  and  contain  holes.  Five 
of  my  trees  have  this  kind  of  leaves. 
They  are  six  years  old  and  they  all 
bore  fruit  last  year.  j.  w. 

There  are  several  diseases  and 
weaknesses  of  peach  trees  that  might 
cause  the  symptoms  shown  on  the 
peach  leaves  you  enclosed.  These 
leaves  were  very  light  green  in  color 
which  indicates  a  lack  of  vigor  and 
perhaps  a  need  of  additional  nitrogen 
fertilizer  next  Spring  if  the  trees  are 
still  in  fair  condition. 

The  reddish  spots  and  shot-holing 
effect  might  be  from  spray  injury 
or  bacterial  leaf  spot.  Acid  arsenate 
of  lead  can  cause  serious  peach  leaf 
injury  especially  on  weakened  trees. 
Bacterial  leaf  spot  is  sometimes  seri¬ 
ous  enough  to  warrant  a  spray 
schedule  using  zinc  sulfate. 

It  is  also  possible  that  there  might 
be  borers  in  the  trunks  of  these  trees 
that  do  not  permit  a  normal  sap  flow 
from  the  trunk  to  the  top.  By  examin¬ 
ing  the  trunks  of  the  trees  near  the 
ground  level  you  may  find  masses  of 
gum  oozing  from  holes  in  the  trunk 
caused  by  the  peach  tree  borer.  If 
you  have  only  a  few  trees,  I  suggest 
that  you  use  a  sharp  knife  and  wire 
and  remove  the  borers  from  the 
trunk.  h.  a.  r. 


'Zene'A  tUc  7^  teat  Vdmti^ 

WISCONSIN  HYBRIDS 

OFFICIALLY  FIELD  INSPECTED 
SAMPLED,  TESTED  AND  SEALED 


"Plant  *7 hot  ’TCeefat 


There  are  extra  corn  profits  in  hardy 
Wisconsin  Hybrids — a  range  of  maturities 
especially  bred  for  your  fields.  Besides 
giving  you  higher  yields,  they  assure  you 
of  fine  grain,  improved  silage.  Send  for 
folder  "Here's  Corn  That  Keeps" — it's  free. 


WISCONSIN  CERTIFIED  SEED  PRODUCERS 

AGRONOMY  BUILDING  MADISON,  WISCONSIN 


More  Trees  Needed 


If  we  had  been  planting  for  the 
last  20  years  ten  times  .as  many 
forest  trees  as  have  been  planted, 
this  country  would  now  be  fairly 
well  up  on  the  job  and  the  prospects 
for  a  comfortably  plentiful  lumber 
supply  in  the  next  generation  would 
be  brighter.  But  nine  out  of  10  of 
the  trees  needed  have  not  been 
planted,  and  the  task  is  getting  more 
and  more  urgent  as  the  drain  on  our 
forest  resources  continues.  At  the 
average  rate  of  planting  for  the  last 
20  years,  it  would  take  600  years  to 
do  the  job.  Since  1926  the  total  forest 
acreage  planted  in  the  United  States 
has  totaled  less  than  6,500,000  acres, 
and  the  record  indicates  that  there 
are  75,000,000  acres  of  land  on  which 
tree  planting  is  needed.  This  is  land 
that  is  better  adapted  to  growing 
forests  than  to  any  other  purpose,  and 
land  that  is  not  now  in  condition  to 
reseed  itself  for  woodland  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 


.  Tree  planting  was  at  low  ebb  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  the  drain  on  our 
wrests  was  heavy.  There  is  no  way 
to  prevent  a  continuation  of  this  drain 
t?r  the  next  few  years,  during  which 
time  the  housing  shortage  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  acute.  The  United 
states  has  enough  land  to  grow  an 
abundance  of  lumber  provided  the 
r^est,  areas  are  better  managed, 
^flowing  for  the  unavoidable  drain 
°n  forest  resources  for  the  next  few 
years  plus  the  present  timber  short¬ 
age.  the  situation,  unless  drastic 
action  is  taken  soon,  is  bound  to  be- 
oome  more  acute. 


far*1  Ur§ing  wiser  management  of 
*frrT?  woodlands  as  a  source  of  con- 
ouing  profitable  returns  from  tree 
^he  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
apartment  of  Agriculture  notes  that 
Progressive  farmers  who  apply 
Spin  n  scientific  knowledge  to  their 
H,o„,cr0Ps  and  in  livestock  manage- 
may  fail  to  do  the  same  in  the 

quart'  reason  for  the  poor 

timber  on  many  woodland 
titties  can  be  traced  to  the  con- 
0V  °Us  removal  of  the  best  trees. 
hmvT  ?  Period  of  years,  if  only  the 
rpnw  •  &rade  of  trees  is  cut,  the 
of^mmg  stand  will  consist  largely 
Point  erior  kinds.  This,  the  foresters 
What  °U*’  *s  exactly  the  reverse  of 
progressive  farmers  have 


learned  to  do  with  their  poultry 
flocks,  and  dairy  and  meat  herds. 
Wise  culling  in  the  forests  is  good 
management  that  leads  to  profitable 
production.  Removal  of  the  least  de¬ 
sirable  trees  for  fuel  and  pulpwood 
allows  the  more  desirable  trees  to 
grow  more  rapidly  to  profitable  size 
for  lumbering.  These  better  trees 
meanwhile  furnish  seed  for  a  profit¬ 
able  replacement  crop  in  the  farm 
woodlands.  h.  l.  s. 


School  Question 

In  your  September  6  issue  I  read 
with  pleasure  several  questions  and 
answers  concerning  central  schools. 
Our  budget  also  increases  each  year 
but  we  all  feel  that  new  buses 
should  be  added  to  make  traveling 
safer  and  not  so  crowded  for  the 
school  children.  More  teachers  should 
be  added  in  proportion  to  handle  the 
increased  enrollment.  But  here  is 
my  question.  When  there  are,  say, 
six  townships  paying  taxes  into  this 
central  school  fund  or  budget,  first, 
should  the  board  of  education  be  the 
one  to  hire  a  school  collector  each 
year?  And  even  if  that  is  claimed  to 
be  proper,  is  it  fair  to  hire  the  same 
one  for  year  after  year?  Shouldn’t 
each  district  have  a  right  to  have  a 
term  at  being  represented? 

Yates  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  d.  b.  t. 

Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . .$6.00 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 

Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox _  4.50 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  4.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  3.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestin .  3.50 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  3.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  3.00 

Flower  Arrangement  for  Everyone, 

Biddle  and  Blom .  2.75 

Gardening  with  Shrubs, 

Mary  D.  Lamson .  2.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


SAVE 

LABOR 

with  MULKEY’S  ALL-STEEL 
PORTABLE  ELEVATOR 
FOR 

BALED 

•  HAY 

AND 

•  EAR  CORN; 

•  ALL 
PURPOSE 


Write 

for  literature  and  prices* 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621 -NY  Locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


FOR  SPEEDY 

REPAIRS^ 

ON  FARM  EQUIPMENT* 


For  stopping  leaks,  sealing  cracks  and  tight¬ 
ening  loose  parts  in  trucks,  tractors,  tanks, 
piping  and  other  equipment,  take  a  tip  from 
professional  repair  men— “do  it  with  Smooth- 
On”!  Famous  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement 
has  been  popular  more  than  50  years  for 
time-  and  money-saving  farm  and  home  re¬ 
pairs.  Buy  it  in  inexpensive  1%-  or  7-oz. 
size.  If  your  store  hasn’t  it,  write  us. 

HANDBOOK 
SHOWS  HOW 

40  pages.  170  illustrations.  Clear 
short-cut  directions  for  many, 
varied  metal  repairs. 

Send  Today. 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39K 
570  Commaaipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  lOOO  USES 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  SAW  STROKES 
I  PER  MINUTE 


Costs  Too  Little  To  Do  Without 

Falls  trees  quick— no  lifting,  pulled 
by  tractor— easily  swung  into  posi¬ 
tion.  Saws  large  and  small  logs. 
Safety  Friction  Clutch.  The  most 
useful,  low-priced  tractor  saw  ever 
built.  Thousands  in  use — NEW  im¬ 
provements  making  more  useful 
than  ever.  Saw  yourwood  lot  intoCash 
while  prices  are  high.  Make  your  trac¬ 
tor  pay  bigger  dividends.  Lowest  direct-to- 
nser  prices.  Fully  guaranteed.  Free  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.  4-777  Forest  flve.,Ottawa,  Kans. 


|/ILL>W  E  E  D  S 

lx  -‘'"\wFalI 


Stalks. 

ground 


ftee  _ 

200 0°F  Fla&e  30"x3"  kills 
Seeds  and  Roots.  Prepares 
for  Spring  Plowing.  No.  99  Sr.  Out¬ 
fit  includes  4  gal.  all  welded  tank, 

V  hose  and  seamless  steel  remov¬ 
able  coil  burner.  (Bums  6%  kero¬ 
sene  and  94%  air).  Over  a  half 
million  in  use.  Endorsed  by  Agri. 
Author.  Guaranteed  for  1  year.  Mfg. 

(Ships  at  once 
10  Day  Price  complete. 

™  **  -  $22.00 

AEROIL 

Products  Co.  Inc. 
5773  Park  Ave., 
West  New  York 
New  Jersey  I 


USES  for 

No.  99 
Weed 
Burner 

Burning  Woods 
Burning  True  Stumps 
Brush  oftd  Strip  Burning 
Burning  Infected  Loouos 
Btistor  Rust  Control 

a>ctu»  Poor  Burning 
toning  Out  Iwigntton 
•  Dltchos 

lockfiring  to  Control 
forost  Firos 

Charring  Funco  Fot»»,  ot«. 
Splitting  Rockt 
Destroying  Insoct  Posts 
Eliminating  Mosquitoes 
Rilling  Army  tugs 
Destroying  Hnsilnn  filet 
Drying  Out  Damp  tom#,e»c. 
Drying  Out  Domp  Cone  rut* 
Floors 

Hooting  Horticulture!  Wes 
Hunting  Branding  trees 
Heating  Sell 
Boiling  Sap 
Heating  Feed  Cookers 
Heating  Cold  Barns,  etc. 
Starting  Fire  in  Furnace 
Store  or  Boiler 
Thawing  Frotun  Pipe* 
Pumps,  etc. 

Moiling  Ice  end  Snow 
Coccldlotis  Control 
Disinfecting  U»e  Slock 
Quart  art 

Disinfecting  and  SterRUUg 

Seed  Bads 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  «™5 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  lumber,  .^©-Belsaw  Models 
ti68  shingles.  in  10  to  24  foot  saw - 

crateaVl &SL  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
studding;,  FEED*  accurate  set  works  and 

siding  positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 

engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
used  for  commercial  sawing:.  Pays  for  it- 
self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREh 
booklet,  ‘How  To  Make  Lumber"  and  Catalog: 
Woodworking:  Equipment. 

^  BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

1829Y  Field  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd., Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7  x  9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD'S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

You  will  receive  highest  market  price.  Price  quoted 
if  you  wish.  Ship  at  once.  RAW  FTTRS  &  GINSENG. 

BELT.  BUTLER  CO. 

104  WEST  29th  St.,  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y. 
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AC’S  ASSURE  UTMOST  RELIABILITY 


TRACTORS  START  EASIER 
WITH  TODAY’S  AC  PLUGS 


(a  plus  value  of  "Wider  Heat  Range  per  plug ”) 


SPARK  P 


Quicker  starting  and  better  all-’round 
spark  plug  performance  are  the 
direct  results  of  insulators  made  from 
AC’s  superior  ceramic  material,  which 
assures  wider  Heat  Range  per  plug. 
This  material  was  developed  by  AC 
and  made  possible  the  aircraft  plugs 
used  in  bombers  and  fighter  planes 
in  World  War  II. 

These  improved  AC  plugs  reduce 
your  spark  plug  expense.  They  stay 
clean  longer.  They  maintain  engine 
power  over  a  wider  range  of  oper¬ 
ating  conditions,  saving  money  be¬ 
cause  they  make  full  use  of  the  fuel. 
Try  these  longer-lived  AC’s.  They  re¬ 
sist  cracking,  splitting  and  blistering. 
They  adapt  themselves  to  changing 
engine  temperatures,  and  that  means 
sure-fire  performance  for  starting  and 
idling,  as  well  as  for  heavy  loads. 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Keep  an  extra  set  of  clean  AC’s  on 
hand  to  use  while  you  have  dirty 
plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted  regularly 
at  a  Registered  AC  Cleaning  Station. 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Condition  Like  New 

9  ft.  x  11  ft.  $  3.94  18  ft.  x  24  ft.  $17.28 

12  ft.  x  15  ft.  7.20  20  ft.  x  25  ft.  20.00 

15  ft.  x  20  ft.  12.00  24  ft.  x  55  ft.  52.80 

THESE  TARPAULINS  HAVE  ROPES 
AND  EYELETS.  GUARANTEED 
PERFECT  CONDITION  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED. 

UPTON  SALES  C0RP. 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York13,  N.  Y. 

PHONE:  CORTLANDT  7-4606 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Tears. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


POWER  CHAIN  SAWS  DISSTON  $575. 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


PH  A  INC  Tractor,  Truck.  Boad  Grader,  Bus.  Write 
LnAIPID  for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 


—  FOR  SALE:  WOOD  BROS.  CORNPIC'KERS  — 
NEW.  COMPLETE  WITH  ATX  CHAINS.  WRITE 
WAYNE  TRACTOR  I MPLEM ENT  CO.,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


NOW  AVAILABLE  with  TRACTOR  CONTROL 

You  can  get  all  these  features  only  on  a 
Mount  Vernon  Spreader  —  handy  tractor 
control  .  .  .  adjustable  stop  .  .  .  quick  re¬ 
movable  agitators ...  round  bottom  hopper 
.  .  .  diamond  shaped  holes  .  .  .  disengag¬ 
ing  wheel  clutches.  The  tractor  control  is 
optional,  fits  all  Mount  Vernon  Spreaders, 

8  FOOT  AND  10  FOOT  WIDTHS 


TWO-WHEEL 
TILTING  PLATFORM 

FARM  WAGON 

Has  all  steel  frame,  4000 
pound  capacity,  V  x  12' 
SEND  FOR  hardwood  platform 

:EE  LITERATURE  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


UNT  VERNON  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

8  E.  8th  St.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


October  18,  1947 


Once  a  Bam,  Now  a  Home 


It  was  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
that  we  moved  into  our  new  home. 
There  was  nothing  much  really 
“new”  about  it  for  we  had  to  build 
during  the  shortage  and  war  priori¬ 
ties.  Consequently,  it  took  a  lot  of 
thinking  and  substituting,  plus  the 
hard  labor  of  my  husband  to  turn  the 
old  barn  into  our  very  comfortable 
studio-type  home.  Here  is  how  we 
beat  some  of  the  shortages  in  both 
materials  and  money. 

First,  notice  the  big  bay  window, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  started 
for  our  chimney  but  later  was 
changed  into  the  window  because  of 
the  southern  exposure.  The  sill  of 
this  window  was  made  from  the  very 
wide  plank  that  had  formerly  been 
part  of  the  outhouse;  after  much  sani¬ 
tizing  and  planing  down,  of  course. 
For  the  copper  flashing  around  the 
roof  of  the  bay  window  we  used  the 
copper  lining  of  our  old  tank  since 
copper  was  unobtainable  at  the  time. 
The  main  beam,  in  the  center  of  our 
large  living  room  which  is  26x24,  is 
one  that  came  floating  into  shore 
after  a  hurricane. 

The  old  beams,  all  hand-hewn, 
around  the  door  leading  into  the 
kitchen,  came  from  an  old  home  in 
the  neighborhood  that  had  been  torn 
down  and  perfectly  matched  the 
original  beams  already  in  the  barn, 
used  over  our  fireplace  as  a  mantel. 
We  have  a  large  stone  fireplace  built 
by  an  old  Italian  mason  of  great 
talent.  All  the  stones  he  used  came 
from  a  rock  wall  around  the  old 
barnyard.  In  front  of  the  fireplace 
we  have  a  long  narrow  bench,  an 
authentic  reproduction  of  a  bench 
used  by  the  late  President  Van 
Buren  in  his  Kinderhook  Church  as 
a  kneeling  bench.  Our  first  guest  was 
“Francois,”  the  name  we  gave  to  the 
friendly  little  cricket  that  came  to 


Sketch  and  Painting  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Grueter 

make  his  home  on  our  hearth  the  day 
we  moved.  The  front  window  sill  is 
made  from  one  of  the  wide  planks 
from  David’s  stall  (David  was  the 
last  horse  that  inhabited  the  barn); 
and  David  had  really  stomped  one 
side  so  thin  that  we  get  a  trickle  of 
rain  around  the  window  in  that  spot. 

The  doors  in  the  living  room  are 
made  from  one  of  the  large  carriage 
room  doors  and  are  hung  by  garden 
gate  hinges  of  wrought  iron.  The 
handles  on  the  doors  are  made  of 
horse  bits  from  harness  that  had  been 
in  the  barn  for  many  years.  An  old 
lantern  found  under  the  barn  hangs 
from  the  center  beam;  no  doubt  this 
lantern  had  been  used  at  many  a 
“milking  time.” 

Regular  pine  paneling  could  not  be 
purchased  and  so,  for  walls,  we  used 
knotty  pine,  hiilled.  For  the  landing 
on  the  stairway  we  used  old  dining 
table  leaves.  The  living  room  ceiling 
is  the  original  upstairs  floor  sup¬ 
ported  by  country  sawed  beams,  of 
a  mellow  brown  tone,  brought  about 
by  ageing,  and  were  moved  from  the 
oldest  barn  to  make  this  one  some 
100  years  ago. 

We  have  two  bedrooms  upstairs, 
one  with  a  rise  of  about  two  feet 
which  is  rather  attractive.  It  was 
raised  many  years  ago  when  guests 
came  to  visit  in  their  horse-drawn 
carriage.  The  carriage  was  too  tall 
to  drive  into  the  barn  (or  carriage 
house)  and  in  accordance  with  their 
true  hospitality,  the  beams  and  floor¬ 
ing  were  promptly  raised  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  guests. 

One  of  the  shortages  we  could  not 
overcome  was  our  heating  system.  It 
was  finally  installed  last  Fall,  a  hot 
water  system,  and  with  our  good 
stout  barn  floors  and  walls  providing 
fine  insulation,  we  were  warm  all 
Winter.  N.  F.  W. 


Milky  Well  Water 

We  have  two  shallow  wells,  both 
connected  to  our  electric  pump,  and 
each  has  a  shutoff  valve  so  that  we 
can  use  either  well  at  will.  Last  year 
the  wells  ran  low,  and  in  December 
they  were  dry  for  two  days.  One  well 
lies  about  15  feet  east  of  the  house; 
the  other  40  feet  south  of  that.  The 
land  is  well  drained  and  the  disposal 
system  is  well  off  to  the  west;  direct¬ 
ly  beyond  this  the  land  drops  down 
to  a  river  bed.  I  think  we  are  safe  on 
that  score.  For  two  and  one-half 
years  the  water  has  been  clear  and 
sweet  and  fresh.  However,  since  a 
snowfall  in  February  the  water  in 
the  well  near  the  house  has  a  milky 
cast.  Now  this  water  has  a  gassy 
odor.  We  plan  to  pump  out  this  foul 
well.  Then  what  do  we  do?  Do  we 
clean  out  the  bottom,  or  will  a  new 
supply  of  water  be  clear  and  sweet? 
Where  can  we  have  the  water  tested? 

Orange  County,  N.  Y  mhs.  j.  v. 

Milky  cast  to  well  water  is  some¬ 
times  caused  by  very  fine  clay  in 


suspension,  or  by  excessive  pressure 
in  the  water  system  which  saturates 
the  water  with  air.  If  it  is  the  latter, 
it  soon  disappears  on  standing.  How¬ 
ever,  since  there  is  a  gassy  odor,  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  it 
tested  previous  to  cleaning  the  well 
so  as  to  determine  if  possible  the 
source  of  pollution,  so  that  you  can 
possibly  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
trouble.  There  is  a  possibility,  too, 
that  a  vein  of  sulphur  water  has 
found  its  way  to  the  well. 
sewage  disposal  system  seems  to  0 
safely  located-,  but  there  have  bee 
instances  where  wells  have  eve 
been  polluted  several  hundred  yay 
upgrade  from  the  sewage  syste 
due  to  strata  of  rock  sloping  in  t 
opposite  direction  of  the  ,sU1*  r 
"grade.  This  is  more  unlikely  in  y 
situation  because  you  have  shai 
wells.  Your  local  health  officer 
best  advise  you  where  you  can • 
veniently  deliver  a  sample  of  w. 
for  testing,  and  also  how  the  sa 
should  be  prepared.  w" 
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The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Ashes  in  Soil 

I  have  a  space  in  my  dooryard  that 
j  want  very  much  to  make  it  into 
a  vegetable  garden  next  Spring.  How¬ 
ever  the  former  occupants  emptied 
all  their  coal  ashes  on  it,  so  that 
now  it  is  practically  solid  cinders, 
clinkers  and  coal.  I  don’t  know  what 
to  do  to  make  it  so  things  will  grow 
in  it.  Would  some  peat  moss  do  much 
some  help  from  you.  e.  l.  w. 

To  grow  vegetables  and  flowers 
successfully  in  the  location  that  you 
describe  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
some  soil  mixed  with  the  ashes.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  either  re¬ 
move  as  much  of  these  ashes  as 
possible  or  add  additional  soil.  Three 
or  four  inches  of  ashes  could  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  beneath  without 
doing  any  serious  harm,  and  if  this 
soil  is  a  heavy  clay  and  inclined  to 
be  poorly  drained,  it  will  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  these  ashes. 
In  either  event  the  addition  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  form  of  stable 
manure,  peat  moss  or  compost  would 
be  highly  desirable.  Use  in  addition 
a  good  complete  garden  fertilizer  such 


as  the  5-10-5  formula,  about  50 
pounds  per  thousand  square  feet,  and 
if  this  soil  has  not  been  limed  it 
should  have  75  pounds  of  ground 
limestone  per  thousand  square  feet. 
Plants  that  will  grow  the  best  in  a 
soil  of  this  type  are  tomatoes,  bush 
beans,  summer  squash  and  broccoli. 


Lime  on  Manure 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  put¬ 
ting  lime  on  top  of  well  rotted 
manure  that  has  just  been  put  on  the 
garden,  will  ruin  the  value  of  the 
manure?  c.  F. 

Lime  and  either  well  rotted  or 
fresh  manure  may  be  applied  at  the 
same  time  provided  they  are  spread 
evenly  and  worked  into  the  soil  by 
plowing  or  discing  within  a  day  or 
two.  Any  nitrogen  that  is  liberated 
will  then  be  absorbed  by  the  soil. 
However,  avoid  mixing  lime  with 
well  rotted  or  fermenting  manure 
and  allowing  them  to  stand  in  a 
pile;  this  will  cause  the  loss  of  much 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 
The  best  practice  is  to  apply  lime  in 
the  Fall,  and  then  spread  the  manure 
as  it  accummulates.  Either  ground 
limestone  or  hydrated  lime  can  be 
mixed  to  advantage  with  fresh  poul¬ 
try  manure  as  a  drying  agent,  either 
on  the  dropping  boards  or  in  the 
litter. 


Time  to  Harvest  Horseradish 

Will  you  please  inform  me  when 
is  the  correct  time  to  pull  out  horse¬ 
radish  roots?  c.  w.  h. 

Horseradish  may  be  harvested  in 
the  late  Fall,  just  before  the  ground 
freezes,  or  it  may  be  left  over  Winter 
and  dug  in  the  early  Spring  before 
growth  starts.  The  roots  are  not  in¬ 
jured  by  freezing  and  can  be  dug  in 
the  Fall,  placed  on  top  of  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  hay  or  leaves 
where  they  will  be  accessible  any 
time  during  the  Winter. 


No  Fertilizer  in  Fall 

Is  there  a  commercial  fertilizer 
that  could  be  put  on  land  this  Fall, 
to  fertilize  the  next  crop  of  potatoes? 

New  York  w.  h.  k. 

Commercial  fertilizers  should  not 
be  applied  in  the  Fall  because  valu¬ 
able  ‘ingredients  are  lost  by  leaching. 
The  best  practice  is  to  apply  the 
fertilizer  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Potato  planters  are  equipped  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  fertilizer  in  bands  on 
each  side  of  the  seed  pieces.  When 
planting  small  fields  by  hand,  put 
the  fertilizer  in  small  piles  halfway 
between  each  seed  piece  in  the 
furrow.  A  5-10-10  formula  is  usu- 
aly  the  best  fertilizer  for  potatoes. 


Use  30  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet. 

If,  however,  your  land  needs  lime, 
this  should  be  applied  in  the  Fall, 
and  any  kind  of  manure  can  also  be 
spread  then.  Potatoes,  though,  need 
very  little  lime,  and  it  is  usually  best 
to  put  manure  on  land  and  grow 
other  crops  just  previous  to  growing 
potatoes. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

I  am  writing  to  find  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  certified  seed  potatoes  fronr 
those  that  are  not  certified.  Some  say 
there  is  no  difference.  e.  e.  s. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
Certified  seed  potatoes  have  been 
officially  inspected  in  the  field,  and 
are  certified  to  be  free  from  mosaic 
and  other  diseases  that  cannot  be  de¬ 
tected  in  the  tubers  themselves.  In 
order  to  pass  inspection,  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  are  grown  in  regions  that  are 
fairly  free  from  aphis  and  other  in¬ 
sects  that  spread  the  mosaic  disease. 
They  are  also  grown  from  disease- 
free  seed  stock  that  has  been  wisely 
selected  and  tested.  In  some  years  an 
occasional  lot  of  northern  grown 
table  stock  potatoes  may  give  equally 
good  results  as  certified  seed,  but  the 
wise  potato  grower  cannot  afford 
to  take  this  chance  as  experience  has 
shown  that  certified  seed  gives  better 
results  over  a  period  of  years. 


True  Farm  Parity  Needed 

I  read  with  interest  R.  W.  Dow’s 
two  articles  “A  Farm  Problem  in 
Maine  and  Everywhere.”  Mr.  Dow  is 
right  when  he  says  that  “lack  of 
faith  in  farming  is  our  first  human 
problem”  and  no  doubt  an  increase 
in  vision  would  help  some  of  us. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  reason  for 
lack  of  faith.  There  were  two  broth¬ 
ers  who  owned  farms  within  one 
mile  of  ours.  The  older  brother 
concentrated  on  farming,  maybe 
working  out  now  and  then  to  help 
along  raismg  a  large  famfly,  but  had 
only  two  sons.  The  younger  brother 
used  the  farm  as  a  sideline  as  he 
worked  as  laborer  and  foreman  on 
the  railroad.  The  farm  gave  him  a 
little  more  security  to  tide  him  over 
layoffs  as  there  were  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  payments  when  he  railroaded. 
He,  too,  had  two  sons.  When  the 
younger  brother  reached  65  years  of 
age,  he  retired  on  a  pension,  sold 
his  farm  and  bought  a  home  in  town. 
On  the  dining  room  wall  is  a  framed 
notice  that  he  is  pensioned  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act;  it’s  a  badge 
of  honor  for  long  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice.  His  older  son  is  a  railroader, 
his  younger  a  school  teacher.  The 
house  is  empty,  so  is  the  barn,  and 
the  farm  is  pastured  by  a  neighbor. 
The  older  brother  kept  working  up 
to  about  70  but  age  began  to  tell, 
so  one  after  another  of  his  cows 
were  sold  as  the  case  worker  could, 
under  our  rules,  allow  no  help  as 
long  as  the  older  brother  had  visible 
means  of  support.  However,  this  ran 
out  and  the  older  brother  sold  his 
farm  and  bought  a  house  in  town. 
Now  he  is  receiving  old  age  assis¬ 
tance  which  is  less  than  one-third  of 
what  his  younger  brother  is  getting. 
Further,  he  has  no  framed  notice 
of  being  in  receipt  of  old  age  assis¬ 
tance  as  it  is,  or  would  be,  a  badge 
of  shame.  His  two  sons  are  rail¬ 
roaders.  The  farm  is  sold  to  a  city 
dweller  and  the  house  and  barn 
stand  empty.  The  one  noteworthy 
fact  is  that  not  one  of  the  four  sons 
of  these  two  brothers  decided  to 
farm.  To  them  the  farm  meant  only 
hardship  and  insecurity. 

About  the  Maine  farmers  Mr.  Dow 
mentions  spending  their  Winters  in 
Florida, .  they  are  surely  not  dairy 
farmers  as  that  type  of  farming  calls 
for  being  on  the  job  every  day. 
Maybe  he  refers  to  potato  farmers 
who  grow  spuds  in  the  North  in 
Summer  and  go  South  to  grow  an¬ 
other  crop  in  the  Winter.  Let’s  not 
kid  ourselves  too  much  on  lack  of 
vision.  The  farm  problem  Mr.  Dow 
mentions  will  continue  on  until 
agriculture  reaches  economic  parity 
with  other  labor.  Michigan  Farmer 


Soil  for  Mountain  Laurel 

Please  tell  me  about  the  soil  needs 
°f  mountain  laurel,  as  I  want  to 
Plant  some.  m.  s. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

Mountain  laurel,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Heath  family,  require 
la£ge  amounts  of  organic  matter, 
which  may  be  supplied  to  the  soil 
m  the  form  of  peat  moss  or  leaf  mold. 
Well  decomposed  oak  leaves  or  pine 
needles  are  excellent.  If  your  soil 
das  been  limed  recently,  or  is 
naturally  alkaline,  you  could  add  a 
small  amount  of  ammonium  sulfate, 
not  more  than  a  small  handful  to 
each  plant  and  have  this  well  mixed 
with  the  soil.  All  of  these  plants 
grow  well  under  a  mulch  of  leaves 
°1’  Peat  moss. 


. . .  grown  and  proved  right  here  in  the  East! 


The  broadest  and  most  detailed  research  job  ever 
carried  on  by  a  single  organization  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  seed  corn— is  back  of  every  Funk  G  Hybrid! 

This  intensive  research  and  breeding  program  has 
concentrated  in  Funk  G  Hybrids  unusually  hi§h 
yielding  characteristics  —  that  help  you  get  more 
corn  from  every  acre,  in  good  years  or  bad. 


But  of  special  importance  to  you— Funk  G  Hybrids 
are  tested  and  proved  by  Hoffman  right  in  your 
local  area.  When  you  plant  recommended  varieties 
of  Funk  G  Hybrids,  you  can  rest  assured  they  are 
specifically  adapted  to  your  local  conditions  and  soil. 

Whether  you  plant  for  husking  or  silage,  we  will 
help  you  select  the  variety  best  suited  to  your  farm. 


Funk  G  Hybrids  develop  bigger  root  systems, 
stronger  stalks,  more  and  wider  leaves.  They  get 
off  to  an  early,  fast  start  — stand  up  against  wind 
and  storm  —  resist  drought,  many  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease  —  produce  big,  deep-grained  ears,  with  a  short 
shank  at  a  uniform  height. 


GET  YOUR  SEED  EARLY!  —  Since  most  of  the 
corn  crop  in  the  Middlewest  was  short  this  year, 
there  is  a  terrific  demand  for  Eastern-produced  seed. 
We  want  our  old  customers  and  friends  to  be  sure 
of  getting  their  seed  before  the  supply  is  gone . . . 
so  order  your  Funk  G  Hybrid  seed  early! 


HYBRID  CORN  BOOKLET 

Write  for  our  new,  illustrated  booklet 
which  tells  why  Funk  G  Hybrids— prod¬ 
uct  of  America’s  greatest  corn  field  re¬ 
search-gives  you  better  corn,  bigger 
yields— helps  you  make  more  money ! 
It’s  free.  Send  card  or  letter  today  to: 

A,  H.  tfOi-rMAN,  mi..  Box  310,  londisville  ( Lancaster  County),  Penno, 
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KEEP  YOUR  TRACTOR  IN  THE 


You  can  do  it  by  installing  a  Sherman  Step-Up 
Transmission  in  your  Ford  tractor. 

Additional  speeds  will  enable  you  to  use  the  most 
economical  speed  for  each  field  job.  You  can 
increase  production  by  doing  each  job  faster. 

USE  60%  FASTER  POWER  TAKE-OFF  SPEED! 


PLOW  2  More 
Acres  Per  Day 


SHERMAN 


STEP-UP 


TRANSMISSION 


CULTIVATE  6  to  IS 
More  Acres  Per  Day 


MOW  11  More 
Acres  Per  Day 


HAUL  af  18'/4  m.p.h. 
On  the  Highway 


For  stationary  work,  such  as  operating  hammer  mills,  you 
often  need  additional  power  take-off  speed.  With  the  Step-Up 
Transmission  you  can  get  60%  more  speed  at  half  throttle 
because  of  the  addition  of  a  second  power  take-off  speed. 

The  Tractor  Economy  Chart  below  shows  how  a  Sherman 
Step-Up  Transmission  can  keep  your  Ford  tractor  in  the 
economy  range.  It  shows  you,  too,  how  this  easily  installed 
transmission — proved  by  42,000  users — helps  you  save  fuel, 
engine  wear,  time  and  money.  See  the  chart  at  your  Ford 
tractor  dealer’s  today. 


MORE  GEAR  SPEEDS  REQUIRED 
TO  KEEP  IN  THE  ECONOMY  RANGE 


SHERMAN  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  ROYAL  OAK,  MICHIGAN 


rfiZl  UlRlilfPHPER 
ltmj  CATALOG  -i 

PAPER  2  ROOMS  AT  COST  OF  1 

Send  for  FREE  1947—8  cotolog  of  big 
samples.  Beautify  your  home  at  very 
small  cost.  Our  Prices  unbelievably  low. 
Samples  so  large  you  get  a  good  idea 
of  how  your  rooms  will  look  when 
finished. 

Patterns  and  colors  suitable  for  every 
room  Beautiful  desi  g  ns  —  exclusive  — 
fashionable.  Write  today  to  Dept  R  . 

MILLS  WALLPAPER  OUTLET 

BOX  464,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. - 

TRAPPERS 

Send  Post  Card  for  free  catalog  showing  trapping 
supplies.  I  furnish  free  photo  instructions  with  each 
order  so  you  are  sure  of  success  with  my  baits. 

PETE  RICKARD,  BOX  R,  C0BLESK ILL,  N.  Y. 

- FOR  SALE:  USED  ONE  MAN  CHAIN  SAW - 

C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


DRIU  VQUR  OUin  UIEU5! 

As  many  as  you  need— outside— in  the 
cellar— in  the  barn.  Simple  to  operate, 
easy  to  set  op— 2  men  con  do  it.  Do  the 
work  yourself  at  small  <ost. 

Sturdily 
Thoroughly 
Tested 

Fully  Guaranteed 
Price  Complete 
$285.00 
f.O.B.  Factory 
less  Motor 


Price  includes 
drill,  bailer  & 
100'  cable.  25% 
with  Order,  Bal¬ 
ance  on  delivery. 


Va  H.P.  Electric  Motor  or  1i/2  H.P.  Gas 
Engine  will  operate  the  "CONSOL"  Well 
Driller  at  38  strokes  per  minute. 

Get  the  Complete  Facts 
Clip  Coupon  and  Mail  to 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

9  So.  Colony  St.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

I  want  to  know  more  about  this  economi¬ 
cal  Well  Driller.  Please  mail  free  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet  te;— 

NAME 

ADDRESS  . 


PAINT  YOUR  CAB 

with  WYPE 

Amayw  NM  AUTO  ENAMEL  >J  “ 
YOU  WIPE  ON  Instead ^ Brushing ? Spraying 

-niiji&in  hmitm  can  ■  /» 


GET  BEAUTIFUL  MIRROR 
FINISH  THAT  L00I 
SPRAY  JOB  I  ONE 


1 K  LW ;  ■  CM  BALLLLiliLia 

Hit  Deo1  ' 5 


At  last  —  you  can 
paint  your  car  with 
WYPE  for  13.95 
and  set  a  beauti 


100KS 

„_ter 


that  rivals  an  expensive,  Professional  spray  job. 
With  WYPE  you  need  NO  BRUSH,  NO 
SPRAY.  NO  MASKING!  You  just  WIPE 
ON  with  Powder  Puff,  furnished.  Takes 
about  an  hour  to  apply.  No  streaks,  no  lap- 
marks.  WYPE  dries  dust-free  in  one  hour. 
Guaranteed  for  TWO  years  not  to  peel,  chip, 
crack  or  fade,  if  simple  directions  are  followed. 
Goes  over  any  other  lacquer  or  enamel, lor  other  color. 

Dries  To  Glistening,  Professional  Finish! 

WYPE  Is  a  new  Miracle  Enamel  for  autos.  It  1s 
NOT  a  wax  or  polish  but  a  hard,  high-lustre 
ENAMEL  finish.  With  WYPE,  anyone  can  do 
a  beautiful  Jobl  Get  a  quart  to  paint  your  caror 
to  get  started  in  this  BIG-MONEY 
your  dealer  or  order  direct. 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 

Order  WYPE  Today! 

8  POPULAR  COLORS! 

Bleck  Brewster  (dark)  Green 

Red  Jewel  (light)  Green 

Maroon  Washington  (dark)  Blue 


business  I  See 


Gray 


Montlcello  (light)  Blue 


All 

Colors 

$3.95 

Per 

Quart 


NEW  MONEY-MAKING  BUSINESS! 
WYPE  2  Cars  Dally  for  $25.00  \ 

each— Gross  up  to  5260  Weekly  Profit!  8 

Start  making  BIG  MONEY  now!  Sell  WYPE 
In  cans  or  go  Into  business  painting  cars  yourself 
(or  hire  others).  Send  for  FREE  details  of  powerful 
money-making  plan.  Why  wait?  Start  now  by 
ordering  one  quart  or  more  of  WYPE  today  I 

Dealers:  Write  for  Prices  r 

WYPE  CORP.*  Dept.  91 JL.  2214  Dolman  St., 
St.  Louis  4,  Missouri 


FREE 


Personal 

Photo 

Greeting 

Cards 


Be  exclusive,  different,  and  socially  correct. 
Mail  postal  for  FREE  sample  of  our  expensive- 
looking,  deckle-edge,  velvet-finish,  New  Process 
PERSONAL  PHOTO  GREETING  CARDS.  Or 
better  still,  send  lOd  with  your  favorite  snap¬ 
shot  negative  (not  print),  for  a  Photo  Greeting 
made  especially  for  you.* Be  different!  See  these 
New  Style  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS! 
Some  styled  as  low  as  25  for  $1  including 
envelopes.  Name  imprinted  at  slight  additional 
tost.  Write  now  for  FREE  Sample! 

Bostonian  .  photo  laboratories 

Dept.  106  Boston  25,  Matt. 


OTTAWA  Wood  Saw 


i  FOR  TRACTORS 

Vk*t  wood  sawing,  quickly  pays 
tor  self,  Easily  moved  while 
attached.  Big  blade.  FYm  dtiailr, 

OTTAWA  MF6.  CQ. 
4-777  oak  Av*,,  Ottawa,  Kant, 
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New  Uses  for  Wood 

Co-operative  Marketing  Proves  Successful 


The  Northeast  has  an  almost  em¬ 
barrassing  supply  of  wood.  It  is  our 
only  natural  resource.  As  farm  land 
is  abandoned,  it  reverts  to  forest, 
and  this  process  has  been  going  on 
for  a  hundred  years.  Recently  when 
I  was  picking  blueberries  in  New 
Hampshire,  it  came  over  me  that  in 
another  decade  there  might  not  be 
any  more  berries,  because  all  the  old 
pastures  were  growing  up  to  brush. 
Many  inland  towns,  especially  in  the 
Northeast,  now  have  such  a  large 
proportion  of  woodland  that  they 
have  difficulty  in  collecting  enough 
taxes  to  maintain  roads  and  schools. 
Yet  it  is  these  extensive  wooded 
areas  that  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
our  great  assets,  when  we  learn  how 
to  make  full  use  of  them.  Unlike  oil 
and  minerals,  wood  is  a  renewable 
resource.  In  many  cases  we  do  not 
need  to  plant  trees,  for  Nature  will 
do  that  for  us,  and  the  action  of  sun¬ 
light  will  add  annual  layers  of  new 
wood  to  those  trees.  Nevertheless, 
forestry  means  working  with  Nature 
and  helping  her  do  a  better  job. 
Likewise,  the  idea  of  woodland  as  a 
mine,  to  be  worked  out  and  then 
abandoned,  must  be  replaced  by  the 
idea  of  woodland  as  a  crop,  to  be 
given  the  same  attention  as  any 
other  crop. 

There  is  many  a  landowner  with 
mature  timber  who  sells  the  stump- 


crop  trees  gradually  taking  the  place 
of  those  that  are  harvested,  so  that 
we  have  continuous  yield  and  a  fairly 
steady  annual  income.  Some  of  the 
managed  forests  of  Europe  are  said 
to  average  a  net  return  of  $4.00  an 
acre  per  year. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  owner 
cannot  find  a  profitable  sale  for  low 
grade  wood,  these  desirable  improve¬ 
ments  will  not  be  made.  He  cannot 
afford  to  make  them;  his  woodlot  will 
be  retarded  in  growth,  because  the 
trees  are  over-crowded,  and  its 
quality  and  money-making  possibili¬ 
ties  will  go  down  rather  than  up. 

The  Northeastern  Wood  Utilization 
Council  was  organized  in  1942  for  an 
attack  on  this  key  problem  of  low 
grade  wood.  It  is  a  big  problem.  In 
New  England  alone,  the  volume  of 
waste  (unutilized)  wood  material- 
including  improvement  cuttings  that 
are  not  made,  tops  and  branches  in 
logging,  sawmill  waste  and  the  waste 
with  which  the  pulp  mills  are 
polluting  our  streams — has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  7,000,000  tons  a  year!  That’s 
enough  to  supply  a  good  many 
factories  with  raw  material,  should 
a  use  for  it  be  found.  The  war  years 
brought  rapid  advances  in  wood 
chemistry  and  technology.  Many 
possibilities  have  been  explored  by 
research  institutions  like  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madi- 


Wood  is  a  renewable  resource.  This  steep  hillside  on  the  Fred  Becker  farm 
in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  properly  planted  to  growing  fir  trees. 
They  prevent  soil  erosion  of  the  hillside  and  protect  the  better  farm  land 
below.  Besides,  the  evergreens  will  also  be  a  source  of  cash  income  within 

a  few  years. 


age  to  an  operator  and  feels  that 
he  is  making  money  out  of  his  wood- 
lot.  Actually  he  is  not;  he  is  drawing 
on  his  accumulated  timber  capital. 
It  takes  40  years  to  grow  pulpwood, 
and  at  least  80  years  for  saw  logs. 
I  once  counted  the  rings  on  a  stump 
that  had  just  been  cut  near  Coopers- 
town;  the  tree  evidently  had  started 
its  life  before  the  first  settlers 
reached  America.  Some  owner  has 
been  carrying  the  land  and  paying 
taxes  on  it  during  all  these  years. 
If  he  strips  off  the  timber,  there 
will  be  another  40  years  or  more 
of  carrying  charges  and  no  income 
before  the  land  will  produce  another 
crop.  The  intelligent  landowner  pre¬ 
fers  to  have  his  woodland  earn  a 
fairly  regular  income.  That  is  what 
sound  forestry  offers. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  key 
to  forestry  is  a  profitable  market  for 
low-grade  wood.  If  we  are  to  secure 
rapid  growth  and  a  product  of  high 
quality,  woodland,  like  a  garden, 
must  be  weeded.  Nature  does  not  dis¬ 
criminate:  she  gives  an  equal  chance 
to  trees  which,  if  allowed  to  mature, 
will  bring  a  high  price,  as  well  as 
to  trees  that  will  have  little  value. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  go  through 
the  woodland  at  intervals  and  re¬ 
move  poorer  trees  that  are  cutting 
off  light  from  the  promising  crop 
trees,  thus  slowing  down  their 
growth. 

These  improvement  cuttings  give 
us  only  cordwood  and  small  logs  of 
low  grade.  If  it  is  possible  to  sell 
that  sort  of  material  for  at  least 
enough  to  cover  the  carrying  charges 
on  the  land,  we  are  already  building 
up  the  woodland  without  cost.  After 
this  selective  cutting  is  done,  it  will 
be  worth  more  than  it  was  before — 
one  case  where  we  can  eat  our  cake 
and  have  it  too.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  profitable  employment  for 
labor  and  equipment  in  slack  sea¬ 
sons.  In  these  ways  timber  capital  is 
slowly  being  accumulated  in  the 
form  of  mature  trees  of  high  quality 
that  will  give  a  good  return.  There 
is  always  a  forest  in  being;  with  new 


;on,  Wisconsin.  The  aim  of  the 
Council  is  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
his  fundamental  research  and  its 
mactical  application;  that  is,  to  find 
lew  uses  for  low  grade  wood  which 
vill  pay  their  way. 

Five  years  of  concerted  effort  are 
low  beginning  to  show  results.  The 
nost  important  tonnage  use  that  is 
jpening  up  is  hardwood  for  pulp, 
rhe  demand  for  paper,  especially  m 
he  container  board  grades,  is  steadi- 
y  increasing,  and  pulp  mills  in  the 
Jnited  States  and  Canada  are  run- 
ling  short  of  spruce,  which  hitherto 
las  been  their  main  resource.  Last 
rail  the  Council  arranged  a  conler- 
;nce  at  Syracuse,  where  experts  ana 
■epresentatives  of  the  pulp  mills 
were  brought  together  to  discuss  new 
levelopments  in  hardwood  pulp,  on 
vhich  there  has  been  a  great  deal  01 
■esearch  and  experimentation.  Some 
)f  the  modern  processes  make  a 
strong  paper  out  of  hardwood,  with 
1  high  yield.  It  is  likely  that  one  or 
nore  new  pulp  and  paper  mills  win 
oe  established  in  the  oak-hickory 
)elt  which  stretches  from 
island  across  southern  New  YorK. 
rhe  pulp  mills  are  also  beginning 
;o  use  pine.  Another  possibility  is 
wood  distillation,  reviving  this  m- 
lustry  through  the  use  of  a  new 
lontinuous  process  developed  m 
Europe.  The  main  reliance  will  be1 on 
;he  production  of  charcoal,  of  whicn 
;he  supply  is  short,  but  the  tars  ana 
icids  would  be  recovered  and  sen 
,0  chemical  plants  for  refining,  u 
Drobable  that  wood  will  be  tn 
source  of  as  many  chemicals  as 
ioal  or  petroleum.  Laminated  wo 
ilso  comes  into  the  picture.  By  ~ 
ng  together  pieces  of  low  Sra 
wood,  we  can  make  timbers, 
smaller  wood  parts,  that  are  strong 
ind  usually  a  good  deal  cheaper  tn 
similar  articles  of  solid  wood 
from  clear  lumber.  The  TVA  h 

developed  a  satisfactory  laminate 

looring,  made  out  of  small  logs 
improvement  cutting.  _,afqe 

As  new  markets  for  low  © 
wood  open  up  (only  a  start  has  o 
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made),  we  face  a  fresh  version  of 
the  old  problem.  Just  because  there 
is  a  ready  sale  for  this  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  people  are  tempted  to  strip 
off  their  woodlots  and  thus  lose  the 
chance  of  good  returns  from  intelli¬ 
gent  long  term  forestry.  What  can 
be  done  about  it?  No  one  likes  the 
idea  of  government  regulation  of 
cutting  practice.  An  alternative  is 
the  type  of  marketing  organization 
that  is  being  tried  out  in  Connecticut, 
which  already  works  so  well  that  it 
is  likely  to  be  followed  in  other 
areas.  Connwood,  Inc.,  a  statewide 
cooperative  for  forest  products,  pools 
the  product  of  a  good  many  wood- 
lots  and  thus  is  able  to  secure  large 
contracts  for  pulpwood  and  wood 
products  that  are  not  open  to  the 
individual  owner.  In  order  to  share 
in  these  contracts  the  cooperative 
can  insist  that  the  cutting  be  done 
conservatively.  Woodland  owners 
have  something  they  want  to  sell 
and,  in  order  to  sell  it,  they  are  ready 


Smoothing  the  Way  Toward 
Better  Pastures 

(Continued  from  Page  619) 
lead  in  developing  an  old  farm 
equipment  standby  to  a  new  point 
of  efficiency  in  rock  removal  —  the 
stone  boat.  They  have  built  a  man- 
sized  stone  boat  which  makes  rock 
removal  both  easier  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  boat  is  made  of  steel 
and  sits  so  close  to  the  ground  that 
a  bulldozer  can  push  rocks  right  on 
to  it;  they  don’t  have  to  be  lifted. 
The  stone  boat  is  fine  for  hauling 
rock  from  cleared  land  when  it  is 
desirable  not  to  bulldoze  the  rock 
to  the  edge  of  the  field  and  just  leave 
it  there.  It  is  even  more  useful  for 
hauling  away  old  stone  walls,  which 
break  up  a  tract  of  land  into  small 
areas  that  interfere  with  modern 
farm  operations;  also  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  conservation  practices 
such  as  contour  strip  cropping  and 
diversion  ditches.  A  bulldozer  and 
the  stone  boat  can  handle  a'  stone 
wall  three  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
high  for  a  cost  of  18  cents  a  running 
foot.  To  do  the  same  job  with  a 

„  power  shovel  and  a  dump  truck 

Farmers  will  shortly  be  able  to  Insured  mortgage  loans  differ  from  would  cost  about  one  dollar  a  foot 
buy  or  improve  farms  or  buy  addi-  the  so-called  G.  I.  loans  in  that  the 
tional  land  through  insured  mort-  interest  rate  is  lower,  the  servicing 
gage  loans  under  the  provisions  of  of  the  loan  is  carried  on  by  the 
the  Farmers’  Home  Administration  Farmers’  Home  Administration  and 


to  meet  certain  conditions.  Thus  a 
strong  marketing  organization,  inter¬ 
ested  in  forestry,  can  do  more  by 
natural  economic  pressure  than  any 
form  of  government  regulation. 
Connwood  differs  from  the  ordinary 
neighborhood  cooperative  in  that  it 
covers  a  large  area  and  is  run  as  a 
business  organization,  which  depends 
on  the  service  it  is  able  to  render 
rather  than  on  rigid  contracts  and 
membership  loyalty.  Having  built  up 
business  on  low  grade  wood,  where 
organized  marketing  is  especially 
needed,  it  is  able  to  locate  outlets  for 
all  types  of  forest  products,  such  as 
veneer  bolts,  turning  and  cooperage 
stock  and  saw  logs.  This  is  a  great 
help  to  the  woodland  owner,  who 
does  not  produce  enough  of  any  one 
thing  to  make  a  market,  has  little 
idea  what  it  is  worth  or  where  to 
sell  it  to  advantage,  and  too  often  is 
victimized  by  unscrupulous  operators 
and  dealers. 

Edgar  L.  Heermance 


New  Farm  Mortgage  Program 


In  these  New  England  States, 
where  the  work  so  far  has  been 
done  principally  by  private  con¬ 
tractors,  the  cost  per  acre  has  some- 


Act  of  1946.  The  funds  for  these  not  by  the  lender,  and  the  loan  in-  times  been  considerably  higher  than 

1  ^  t-,  /-i  WA  r,  Tf  r  \  /%  t  1  1 V,  v-x  ,  /*,  J  f  \  — —  V-v  r,  v,  1  — -  n  f  r  I  ▼  ▼  y-x  yj  -1  n  -r  t  1 1  1  v,  1  m  4-  /x  /x  J  4-  /x  4-  Lx  a  .  ■  «  n 


loans  may  be  furnished  by  banks,  volved  is  fully  guaranteed  to  the 
insurance  companies  or  private  in-  lender  by  the  Government, 
dividuals.  Loans  will  be  similar  to  All  applicants  are  reviewed  by  a 
the  Farm  Ownership  loans  previ-  County  Committee  two  of  whom  operatio"n,“  and  aT additional  $25 ‘per 
ously  made  by  the  Farmers’  Home  must  be  farmers,  for  the  county  in  acre  for  the  final  preparation  and 
Administration  and  its  predecessor,  which  the  farm  is  located.  This  com  - 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  mittee  also  inspects  the  farm  and 

The  principal  difference  is  the  source  determines  the  reasonable  value  of  _ _  _ _ 

of  loan  funds  which  previously  have  the  farm  unit  from  the  standpoint  of  conservation" 'districts  and"  with  "more 
been  appropriated  annually  by  its  earning  capacity  value.  Veterans  heavy  equipment  becoming  available 
Congress.  of  any  war  receive  preference  for  farmers  everywhere  in  the  North- 

Farmers  may  borrow  up  to  90  per  loans  made  or  insured  by  the  Farm-  east  will  find  that  they  can  profitably 
cent  of  the  amount  required  to  buy  ers  Home  Administration,  although  smooth  their  way  toward  better 
the  farm  and  to  make  repairs  and  it  is  anticipated  that  State  allot-  pastures  through  modern  machinery 

improvements  necessary  to  put  it  ments  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  in-  _ _ 

into  operable  condition.  For  example,  sured  mortgage  needs  of  both  veteran 
a  farm  which  could  be  purchased  for  and  non-veteran  applicants.  Disabled 
$4,500  might  require  $200  for  fenc-  veterans  may  purchase  smaller  than 


in  the  foregoing  examples,  but  even 
when  the  cost  has  been  as  much  ts 
$45  or  $50  per  acre  for  the  clearing 


seeding,  the  results  still  make  the 
expenditure  well  worthwhile.  Now, 
with  the  continuing  spread  of  soil 


College  Farm  Courses 

t _ _ _  _  A  series  of  10-week  courses  in 

ing,  $300  for  basic  soil  improvement  family-type  farm  units  provided  the  farming  will  open  at  the  New  Jersey 
such  as  liming,  topdressing  of  past-  income  from  the  farm,  when  supple-  College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  Uni- 
ures,  erosion  control,  etc.;  $965  for  mented  by  the  veteran’s  disability  versity,  New  Brunswick,  on  Novem- 
the  repair,  construction  or  alteration  pension,  will  provide  an  adequate  ber  3.  The  courses  will  be  the  42nd 
of  buildings;  and  $35  for  costs  of  ac-  living  and  funds  for  meeting  pay-  in  Rutgers’  series  of  annual  short 
quiring  the  property.  This  would  ments  on  tlie  loan.  course  sessions.  Last  year  the  Uni¬ 

represent  a  total  investment  in  the  A  refinancing  provision  in  the  Act  versity  awarded  172  graduation  cer- 
farm  of  $6,000,  of  which  the  farmer  makes  it  obligatory  for  borrowers  tificates  .to  students  from  all  parts  of 
could  borrow  $5,400  on  -an  insured  obtaining  insured  loans  to  refinance  New  Jersey  and  from  other  States 
mortgage.  It  would  be  necessary  for  these  mortgages  when  they  have  ac-  including  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
the  farmer  to  pay  $600,  or  10  per  quired  sufficient  equity  to  enable  Virginia,  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
cent  in  cash.  He  would  also  pay  one  them  to  obtain  credit  on  terms  and  lina.  This  year’s  enrollment  is  ex- 
per  cent  of  the  principal  amount  of  rates  prevailing  in  the  community,  pected  to  surpass  even  last  year’s 
the  loan,  or  $54,  as  an  insured  Inquiries  'regarding  insured  mort-  record.  Courses  offered  include: 
mortgage  charge  at  the  time  of  pur-  gage  loans,  either  by  applicants  or  dairy  farming,  fruit  growing,  vege- 
chase.  This  insured  mortgage  charge  investors,  should  be  made  to  the  table  production,  animal  husbandry, 
decreases  annually  as  the  principal  nearest  office  of  the  Farmers’  Home  poultry  husbandry  and  turf  manage- 
is  amortized.  Administration.  The  address  of  this  ment.  The  institution  also  offers 

Loans  are  amortized  over  a  40-vear  °ffice  hiay  be  obtained  from  your  specialized  courses  of  one  and  two 

’  -  -  - +-  - 1  — +  weeks’  duration  later  in  the  year. 

The  10  week  courses  are  intended 
for  farm  people;  also  city  resi- 


period  at  3  Ms  per  cent  interest,  in-  county  agricultural  agent, 
eluding  the  insured  mortgage  charge  W.  G.  Purdy 

The  insured  mortgage  loans 


will 


«Ui?|Pln^eVi  where,  even  in  ancient  times,  it  had 


will  not  be  made  where  the  appli¬ 
cant  has  sufficient  assets  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  direct  loan  at  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  and  rates  through 
existing  agricultural  credit  facilities. 
Loans  are  further  limited  to  family- 
type  farms,  which  are  defined  as 
farms  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  an 
adequate  income  and  a  full-time 
operation  for  the  farm  family  pur¬ 
chasing  the  farm. 

Present  owners  of  farms  may  also 
benefit  under  this  act.  If  the  farm 
now  being  operated  is  too  small  to 
be  an  adequate  farm  unit,  an  in¬ 
sured  mortgage  loan  may  be  obtained 
to  purchase  additional  land.  The 
present  mortgages  would  be  refin¬ 
anced  with  insured  mortgages  in  such 
cases.  Farm  owners  who  need  credit 
for  the  repair  of  existing  buildings 
or  construction  of  new  buildings;  for 
clearing,  fencing,  or  improving  land; 
for  soil  conservation  practices,  etc., 
and  who  cannot  obtain  credit 
through  existing  sources  at  reason¬ 
able  terms,  may  apply  for  insured 
mortgage  loans. 

Banks,  insurance  companies,  or 
Private  investors  may  avail  them¬ 
selves  _  of  the  protection  offered  by 
these  insured  loans.  In  case  of  de¬ 
fault  by  the  borrower,  the  investor 
ls  guaranteed  full  payment  of  all 
unpaid  principal  and  interest  from 
the  insured  mortgage  fund.  All  ser¬ 
vicing,  including  collections,  is 
handled  by  the  Farmers’  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Payments  to  investors 
ure  paid  promptly  when  due,  either 
from  repayments  by  the  borrower  or 
mom  the  insured  mortgage  fund.  In¬ 
sured  mortgage  loans  may  be  as¬ 
signed  or  transferred  from  one  lend- 
to  another  on  notice  to  the  State 
Birector  of  the  Farmers’  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Investors  may  also 
borrow  against  the  mortgages  since 
}uey  are  accepted  as  collateral  for 
mans  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  The 
interest  return  to  the  lender  is  21/2 
Por  cent  on  the  unpaid  principal. 


The  soybean  originated  in  China  dents  who  want  to  take  up  farming. 

'  . . "L  1  J  There  are  no  entrance  examinations 

for  these  courses,  and  tuition  is  free 
to  residents  of  the  State. 


so  many  uses  that  it  was  called 
“Little  Honorable  Plant.” 


SENTENCED 
TO  DEATH! 

.  .  a  trial  could  have  saved  her! 

You  can’t  afford  to  lose  valuable  milk  producing 
cattle  which  are  irreplaceable  today.  Yet,  when 
you  don’t  check  swollen,  inflammed,  sore,  chapped 
and  caked  udders — you  are  imposing  the  death 
sentence  I  Because  these  are  the  symptoms  that 
cut  down  your  milk  production  and  often  lead  to 
Mastitis,  tho  infectious  disease  which  can  send 
your  herd  to  the  butcher's  block  and.  put  you  out 
of  the  milk  business! 

PROTECT  AND  SAVE  YOUR  HERD 

Follow  the  lead  of  successful  dairymen  who  de¬ 
pend  on  SECURITY  SPECIAL  UDDER  FORM¬ 
ULA  to  safeguard  their  herds.  It  contains  a  potent 
healing  ingredient  that  stops  pain  almost  at  once! 
A  single  application  before  milking  will  help 
normal  flow  and  restore  full  pall  production. 
Especially  effective  at  calving  time. 

E.  W.  F.  Randolph,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
writes — “Please  send  me  a  jar  of  your  Security 
Special  Udder  Formula,  for  which  find  check  for 
$2.50  enclosed.  I  have  never  used  any  salve  I 
like  as  well  as  yours.  It  always  helps." 

SAVE  THE  UDDER  and  you  SAVE  THE  COW! 

1  lb.  (trial  size)  .  $2.50 
5  lb.  (ECs,zeMY  .  )$7.50 

ORDER  TODAY  AT  YOUR 
LOCAL  DRUG,  CREAMERY. 
FEED  OR  SUPPLY  STORE 
(Accept  no  substitute  — 
if  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  order  direct  giv¬ 
ing  name  and  address 
of  your  dealer.) 

SECURITY  REMEDIES  COMPANY 

144  West  27th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


CALF  RAISERS 

PROFIT  3  WAYS 

1.  Raise  Better  Calves 

2.  Get  Bigger  Milk  Checks 

3.  Cut  Feeding  Costs  up  to  50% 


•  RYDE’S  famous  top-quality  feeds 
supply  calves  with  all  essential  nutri¬ 
ents  of  whole  milk— and  promote 
fast  growth  and  rugged  health.  Sell 
your  milk— cut  your  feeding  costs 
and  pocket  the  extra  dollars. 


Use  Meal  for  gruel  feeding  — 

Flakes  for  dry  feeding.  Carefully  processed  for 
easy  digestibility  and  to  help  guard  against  scours. 

P  "Timely  Tip*  on  Calf  Raising 

Writs  for  helpful,  hint-full  hook¬ 
ey  let  on  raising  better  calves 


pyi\[  O  c  f\  5*25  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
AIDE  Ot  tv.  Chicago  50.  Illinois 


-  HOG  SELF-FEEDERS  — 

Winston  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway. 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  or  phone  Windsor  8-6398. 


A  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  FIRE-FIGHTING 


6  men  and  a  boy . . . 

CAN  BUILD  A  DAM  LIKE  THIS 

®  in  2  days . . . 


with  a  concrete  mixer . . . 


135  bags  of  Lehigh  Cement . , , 


II  cu.  yds.  of  sand  and  15  of  gravel. 
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CEMENTSr 

■  Just  pick  a  likely  spot  and  build 
a  sturdy  concrete  dam  across  your 
stream.  When  the  pond  fills  up,  you’ll  have  a  dependable  source  of 
water  .  .  .  water  you  may  need  if  fire  should  strike  your  farm. 

A  concrete  dam  is  but  one  of  many  easy-to-build,  inexpensive  im¬ 
provements  for  your  farm.  You’ll  profit,  too,  with  concrete  walks, 
floors,  flumes,  tanks  and  troughs  .  .  .  many  others.  Your  Lehigh 
Dealer  can  be  a  real  help  to  you  in  building  with  concrete.  Next 
jt  time  you  go  to  town,  talk  over  your  plans  with  him. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  -  ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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Cleaner  Cows 
Less  Labor 


CONCRETE 

PAVED 

BARNYARD 


A  concrete-paved  barnyard  is  a  big 
aid  to  dairymen  producing  high 
quality  milk.  Fall,  winter,  spring 
and  summer  it  helps  keep  cows  out 
of  mud,  dust,  filth — cuts  down  work 
of  cleaning  cows  before  milking; 

When  cows  wade  through  mud 
they  waste  energy  needed  for  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  Owners  say  a  paved 
barnyard  soon  pays  for  itself  by 
helping  produce  more  and  better 
quality  milk. 

Pastecoupononpennypostaland 
mail  today  for  free  instructions  for 
paving  your  barnyard  or  building 
other  durable,  thrifty,  sanitary, 
structures  with  concrete. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch! 
with  your  concrete  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

1528  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

347  Madison  Awe.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

Send  instructions  for  paving  dairy  barn* 
yard  with  concrete. 

Also  “how  to  build”  booklets  on  im¬ 
provements  checked: 


□  Milk  bouse 

□  Manure  pit 

□  Granary 


□  Dairy  barn  floor 

□  Poultry  house  floor 

□  Water  tanks,  troughs 


Name  -  .■» 

Street  or  R.  R.  No—  .  - 
City- - ^State-  - 


2/SSTO/V  C//A/JV  SAW 
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There’s  plenty  of  power  in  the 
1 1  h.p.  two-cylinder  Mercury 
engine.  The  Disston  is  easy  and 
safe  to  operate  with  its  built-in, 
self-winding  starter  and  posi¬ 
tive  clutch.  The  special  Disston 
saw  steel  cutting  chain  cuts  fast 
and  stays  sharp  for  a  long  time. 
And  that’s  not  all.  Let  us  give 
you  all  the  facts  about  the 
Disston  Chain  Saw  with  Mercury 
Gasoline  Engine.  Come  in  and  ' 
talk  it  over. 

Complete  Parts  and  Service 

BURR1LL  SAW  &  TOOL  WORKS 

1LION,  NEW  YORK 

IPffliWiSPSBSPSl 
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The  New  Jersey  State  Fair 


In  spite  of  bad  weather  conditions 
during  some  of  the  days  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Fair  in  Trenton,  Sep¬ 
tember  21-28,  attendance  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good.  On  the  opening  day 
over  60,000  people  paid  admissions 
to  the  fair  grounds.  There  was  a 
total  attendance  of  over  300,000 
which  set  a  new  record. 

Dairy  Cattle 

The  dairy  cattle  classes  were  all 
well  filled  with  animals  of  which 
any  breeder  could  be  proud.  The 
dairy  show  was  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Wm.  M.  Nulton,  Jr.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  the  Holstein 
classes  the  senior  champion  bull  was 
Green  Hill  Mon,  owned  by  Wm.  H. 
Landis,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  East 
Greenville,  Pa.  The  junior  and  grand 
champion  Holstein  bull  was  Green 
Hill  Ramoncade,  an  exceptionally 
nice  calf,  also  owned  by  Mr.  Landis. 
First  prize  yearling  bull  was  likewise 
a  Landis  entry.  With  the  exception 
of  the  aged  cow  class,  won  by  an 
entry  of  Walter  Wengryn,  Outlook 
Farm,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  and  the 
junior  champion,  owned  by  Alfred 
C.  Strasser,  White  Cloud  Farm, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  the  entries  of 
Landis  took  the  tops  in  the  female 
classes. 

The  Guernsey  classes  presented 
strong  competition  of  noteworthy 
animals.  Lloyd  S.  Hoffstalter,  Hidden 
Valley  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  J.,  was 
the  largest  winner  of  top  placings. 
His  mature  bull,  Argilla  Bell  Boy, 
won  senior  and  grand  championship 
honors,  and  his  Tamworth  Luella’s 
Bell  Boy  was  junior  champion.  In 
the  female  classes,  Hoffstalter  en¬ 
tries  were  first  in  the  four-under -five 
class,  heifers  one-under- 18  months, 
dairy  herd,  junior  get  of  sire,  and 
produce  of  dam.  The  aged  Guernsey 
cow  class  was  won  by  the  entry  of 
W.  E.  and  W.  L.  Dangler,  Long  Lane 
Farm,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  The  entry 
of  John  Wengryn  was  first  in  the 
cow  three-under-four  class,  and  his 
two-year-old  heifer  also  won  her 
class.  The  heifer  18  months-under- 
two  years  class  was  won  by  an  entry 
of  Jane  Adams,  Oldfarm,  Franklin 
Park,  N.  J.;  her  heifer  under  one 
year  also  topped  that  class. 

Ayrshires  presented  their  usual 
uniformity  of  smoothness  and  desir¬ 
able  type  throughout  the  well  filled 
classes.  The  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  purple  went  to  G.  H. 
Charger,  a  mature  bull,  owned  by 
Lillian  H.  Landis,  East  Greenville, 
Pa.  The  junior  purple  was  won  by 
Spring  Cress  Gold  Adam,  a  bull  calf 
owned  by  William  Dietz,  New  Haven 
Farm,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.  Landis 
also  showed  top  Ayrshire  bull,  one 
year  under  18  months.  In  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  female  classes  the  entries  of 
Walter  Dietz,  Spring  Cress  Farm, 
Yardley,  Pa.,  won  all  the  tops  and 
championships  except  the  three- 
year-old  cow  and  heifer  calf  classes, 
which  were  won  by  entries  of  Tom 
Hileman,  Gen  Dairy  Farms,  Holli- 
daysburg,  Pa. 

The  Jersey  classes  were  of  out¬ 
standing  merit.  Middlebrook  Farm, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  was  the  largest 
winner,  its  senior  bull,  Amiable 
Volunteer  8th,  winning  the  senior 
and  grandchampion  purples.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Middlebrook’s  mature  cow. 
Royal  Mail  Design,  and  a  heifer  calf, 
Basil’s  Perfection,  repeated  their 
performance  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  by  winning  their  respec¬ 
tive  championships.  Other  winnings 


of  Middlebrook  for  tops  included 
heifers  18  months  and  under  two 
years,  heifer  one  year  and  under  18 
months,  and  several  of  the  group 
classes.  The  Jersey  cow,  four  and 
under  five  year  class,  was  won  by 
the*' entry  of  Boncrist  Farm,  Newton, 
N.  J.,  which  also  won  on  dairy  herd. 
Allie  Messer,  Gaitersburg,  Md.,  won 
the  class  for  heifers  two  and  under 
three  years  with  a  nice  entry. 

The  Brown  Swiss  classes  had  many 
good  entries,  most  of  the  tops,  in¬ 
cluding  the  championships,  being 
won  by  the  excellent  individuals 
shown  by  F.  E.  Schluter,  Active 
Acres,  Princeton,  N.  J.  His  Active 
Acres  Don  Juan  was  senior  cham¬ 
pion  bull,  and  his  A.  A.  Super  Duper 
was  junior  and  grandchampion.  In 
the  Brown  Swiss  female  classes  all 
the  tops  were  won  by  Schluter  en¬ 
tries  except  for  cow  three  and  under 
four,  which  was  won  by  entry  of  New 
Haven  Farm,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.; 
and  heifers  18  months  and  under  two 
years,  won  by  F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc., 
Brookfield  Farms,  Allentown,  N.  J. 

Beef  Cattle 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  show  was 
notable  for  its  excellence  and  the 
large  number  of  entries.  Fourteen 
exhibitors  paraded  73  black  doddies 
in  close  competition  on  the  tan  bark. 
Extra  premiums  were  given  for 
special  classes  to  New  Jersey  breed¬ 
ers.  Superintendent  W.  C.  Skelley 
had  the  work  well  organized,  and  the 
classes  were  capably  handled.  The 
smooth  bodied,  deep  fleshed  Summer 
yearling  bull,  Black  Bardolier,  owned 
by  Eugene  K.  Denton,  White  Gates 
Farm,  Flanders,  N.  J.,  won  the  grand 
championship.  Mr.  Denton  also  won 
first  on  his  entries  of  senior  yearling 
heifers,  pair  of  yearlings,  and 
steers  over  1,000  pounds,  and  his 
seniof  yearling  winning  the  reserve 
championship  for  females.  Reserve 
championship  bull  honors  were  won 
by  the  entry  of  Stephen  Birch,  Jr., 
Mahrapo  Farms,  Mahwah,  N.  J.  Cold 
Saturday  "Farm,  Finksburg,  Md.,  was 
the  largest  individual  winner.  They 
placed  first  in  senior  yearling  bulls, 
senior  bull  calf,  three  bulls  any  age, 
and  two  bulls  bred  and  owned  by 
exhibitor.  In  the  female  qlasses,  Cold 
Saturday  was  first  in  two  year  old 
heifers,  Summer  yearling  heifers, 
and  senior  calf  heifers,  and  their 
yearling,  Pride  Eric’s  Perella  2nd, 
won  the  grand  championship.  They 
were  also  first  in  most  of  the  group 
divisions.  In  the  lightweight  steer 
class  the  entry  of  Elmef  and  Carl 
Olsen,  H  and  L  Farms,  Marlboro, 
N.  J.,  won  first. 

Sheep  and  Hogs 

The  sheep  and  hog  classes  were 
also  in  charge  of  Supt.  Skelley.  In 
the  Southdown  classes  the  entries  of 
Jacob  White,  Elm  Tree  Farm,  Green¬ 
field,  Ohio,  won  all  the  top  .ribbons 
and  both  championships.  The  Hamp¬ 
shire  classes  were  dominated  by  the 
entries  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  Hamilton, 
Bonny  Leas  Farm,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
The  entries  of  Willard  Bitzer,  Chady 
Branch  Farm,  Washington  Court 
House,  Ohio,  won  the  top  placings 
and  championships  in  the  Dorset 
classes. 

The  hog  classes  were  well  filled 
and  reflected  the  popularity  and 
present  excellent  demand  for  good 
breeding  hogs.  In  the  Duroc  Jersey 
classes  the  entries  of  Kings  Farm, 
Morrisville,  Pa.,  won  most  of  the 
tops  and  championships.  The  Duroc 
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entries  of  W.  G.  Jarvie,  Ben 
Borrough  Farms,  Trenton,  N.  J  anri 
Walt  Waddell,  Tullytown,  Pa.,  ’were 
also  of  high  merit  and  won  several 
premiums.  The  Chester  White  classes 
were  controlled  by  the  entries  of  the 
Quakertown  High  School  Farm 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  which  won  all  the 
top  ribbons.  All  top  honors  in  Berk- 
shires  went  to  the  entries  of  C 
Russell  Galbreath  and  Sons,  Street 
Maryland.  Poland  China  top  awards 
were  all  won  by  the  entries  of  Allen 
G.  Hutton,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Poultry  Division 

The  Poultry  Show  was  exception¬ 
ally  well  filled  with  excellent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  breeds. 
Over  3,000  birds  were  exhibited  in¬ 
cluding  800  pigeons  and  400  bantams. 
The  show  was  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Harry  W.  Sterling,  Borden- 
town,  N.  J.  The  principal  winners  in 
the  large  breeds  of  poultry  were 
Shady  Lane  Farm,  Edinburgh,  Va,; 
Milton  Hoke,  Spring  Grove,  Pa.; 
Robert  Sawyer,  Davenport  Center, 
N.  Y.;  Hfenry  Miller,  Lebanon,  Pa.; 
and  John  C.  Kriner,  Stetlersville,  Pa. 
These  breeders  were  also  exhibitors 
of  the  winning  water  fowl.  In  the 
bantam  division,  the  principal  Win- 


Spring  Cress  Golden  Bonnie ,  the  senior  and  grand  champion  cow  at  the 
1947  New  Jersey  State  Fair;  owner  Walter  Dietz,  Yardley,  Bucks  County, 
Pa,  She  is  being  shown  by  herdsman  R,  G,  Schonbeck, 


The  first  prize  winning  turkey  at 
this  year’s  New  Jersey.  Fair  was 
won  by  this  Royal  Palm  tom,  owned 
by  John  C.  Covert,  South  Amboy,  N.J „ 

ners  were  Earl  Minnet,  Macungie, 
Pa.;  John  C.  Covert,  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.;  and  Walter  Tolman,  Neshanic, 
N.  J.  The  principal  winners  with 
pigeons  were  George  Ditman,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.;  C.  H.  Wilber,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.;  and  George  M.  Prince, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  John  C.  Covert,  South 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  won  first  on  turkeys, 
with  his  Royal  Palm  Tom. 

Grange  and  4-H  Winners 

The  Grange  was  well  represented 
as  usual  and  presented  some  ex¬ 
cellent  exhibits.  In  their  own  build¬ 
ing  they  had  farm  products  pre¬ 
sented  by  various  local  Granges. 
First  prize  went  to  Monmouth 
Grange  No.  92  on  their  attractive 
display  featuring  a  special  apple 
arrangement.  Other  Granges  repre¬ 
sented  included:  Liberty  No.  90, 
Monmouth  County;  Heightstown  No. 
96,  Mercer  County;  Atlantic  No.  266, 
Monmouth  County;  Somerset  No.  7, 
Monmouth  County;  Burlington,  No. 
150,  Burlington  County;  Wayside  No. 
214,  Monmouth  County;  Vail  No.  211, 
Warren  County;  Washington  No.  117, 
Warren  County;  Vincentown  No.  67, 
Burlington  County;  Pioneer  No.  1, 
Middlesex  County;  Egg  Harbor  No. 
146,  Atlantic  County;  Medford  No. 
36,  Burlington  County;  Jerseyville 
No.  213,  Monmouth  County;  Allen¬ 
town  No.  98,  Monmouth  County; 
Warren  No.  118,  Warren  County; 
Stewartsvdle  No.  121,  Warren 
County;  Jdountain  View  No.  133, 
Sussex  County;  and  Stanton  No.  148, 
Hunterdon'  County. 

The  New  Jersey  4-H  Club  offered 
many  exhibits  of  their  various  pro¬ 
ducts',  which  were  presented  in  their 
own  4-H  Club  Building.  Dolores 
Simpkins,  Gloucester  County,  won  a 
first  prize  on  a  dress  wlych  she  made. 
In  the  vegetable  garden  class,  first 
prizes  were  awarded  to:  Ralph  E. 
Cummings,  Sussex  County,  for  po¬ 
tatoes;  .  Mabel  Terhune,  Middlesex 
County,  for  pole  beans;  Leota 
Schultz,  Sussex  County,  for  tomatoes; 
Jean  Golden,  Mercer  County,  for 
canned  peaches;  Harry  Vance,  Sus¬ 
sex  County,  cabbage;  Vance  Glaum, 
Sussex  County,  pumpkins;  Marylan 
Storms,  also  of  Sussex  County, 
canned  beans;  Marie  Kruger,  Atlan¬ 
tic  County,  canned  vegetable  soup; 
an^  Ruth  Vorhees,  Middlesex  Coun¬ 
ty/ canned  tomatoes. 

In  the  Flower  Show,  J.  W.  Case, 
of  Clinton,  N.  J.  won  first  prize  on 
dahlias  and  gladioli;  on  arrangements 
in  white,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Deabs,  of  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J.,  first;  and  on  petunias, 
Lem  Black,  of  Heightstown.  R.  w.  d- 
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SAVES  VOUIt  SACK  -  SAVES 
TOUR  HEART 


CLAMPS  ON  TOW  BUMPER 
IN  A  JIFFt 


MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  CO. 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Send  pyi  Bulletin 

SOLD  BY  ORKIL,  inc. 

1017  ASYLUM  AVE.(  HARTFORD  1,  CONN. 


SHOVELS  SNOW,  SAWS  WOOD 
PLOWS  and  CULTIVATES 


SHAW  DU-ALL  and 


W  ‘PEPPY  PAL'  TRACTORS 

These  rugged  walking  and  riding 
tractors  pay  their  way  the  year  ’round. 
Plows,  discs,  harrows,  hauls,  operates 
lawn  mower,  cutter  bar,  spray,  bull¬ 
dozes,  plows  snow,  runs'  wood  saw 
and  other  belt  machinery. 

Ideal  for  small  farms,  orchards, 
truck  gardens,  poultry  farms,  golf 
courses  and  estates. 


Easy  to  change  attachments  with 
improved  Jiffy  Hitch.  Patented  tool 
control  allows  quick  adjustment  for 
crooked  rows  or  wide  hills.  Sturdy, 
extra-strength  .construction  means 
low  upkeep  cost.  Operates  for  only 
a  few  cents  an  hour. 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

Buy  direct  and  save.  Mass  pro¬ 
duction  holds  prices 
down— quality  up.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  a  garden 
can  afford  a  Peppy 
Pal.  Write  for  FREE 
’  folders  and  pricelist. 

4710  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
668F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Rugged  and  attractive, 
these  fences  are  avail¬ 
able  in  2  types.  .  .Close 
Picket  and  Woven  Cleft. 
Also  Post  and  Rail 
Fences,  Gates  and  all 
types  Steel  Fencing. 


Write  for 

FREE 

CATALOG  I 


ARNOLD -DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  18  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


^elcKer 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasofine  moto".  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write" 

m  JWOJMNHNGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  ]  0,  Mass. 
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Successful  Irrigation 
System 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  my  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  and  pumping  outfit.  The 
man  who  sold  it  to  me  mentioned  • 
among  other  things  that  it  could  be 
used  to  irrigate  my  vegetable  and 
flower  garden.  After  we  installed  our 
pumping  plant,  we  got  a  letter  from 
the  irrigation  company  explaining 
how  we  could  put  in  two  or  three 
lines  of  pipe  over  our  garden  at  a 
very  moderate  cost,  that  would 
supply  all  the  water  we  wanted  at 
any  time  merely  by  turning  a  valve; 
so  I  decided  to  try  it  and  the  results 
have  been  simply  marvelous.  For  a 
great  many  years  we  have  prided 
ourselves  as  having  as  good  garden 
as  is  grown  in  this  county,  but  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our 
flower  and  vegetable  crops  average 
at  least  twice  what  we  did  before 
the  system  was  put  in.  Furthermore, 
we  can  plant  at  any  time  without 
waiting  for  rain,  and  get  immediate 
germination  and  keep  every  crop 
growing  right  straight  through  the 
season  without  any  check  until  the 
day  it  is  harvested.  Thus  we  are 
able  to  get  in  a  good  many  more 
crops  each  year  than  if  we  trusted 
to  the  weatherman  for  our  rain 
supply.  Counting  both  the  increase 
in  crops  and  the  gain  in  the  number 
of  crops,  we  get  at  least  double  from 
our  garden  space  what  we  used  to 
and  the  quality  of  the  stuff  measures 
up  correspondingly  better. 

We  put  in  three  lines  of  irrigation 
pipe,  each  300  feet  long.  These  lines 
came  complete,  made  up  with  a  special 
irrigation  nozzle  every  five  feet  and  a 
special  union  on  the  end  of  each, 
fitted  with  a  strainer  to  keep  any 
sediment  from  getting  into  the  line 
and  clogging  up  the  nozzles.  They 
also  have  short  handles,  making  it 
possible  to  turn  the  line  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Through  the  little 
nozzles  inserted  in  the  pipe  the  water 
is  thrown  in  tiny  streams  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  30  feet.  These  little  streams 
break  up  in  the  air  so  that  the  water 
falls  to  the  ground  in  tiny  drops,  a 
fine  gentle  rain  that  will  not  pack 
the  soil  or  beat  down  even  the  small¬ 
est  plant.  We  run  our  rows  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  pipe  line  and 
we  can  therefore  water  a  narrow 
strip  the  entire  length  of  the  garden 
any  time  we  see  fit.  This  is  especi¬ 
ally  handy  when  we  are  setting  out 
young  plants,  just  after  sowing  seed 
m  dry  weather  or  just  after  hoeing 
or  cultivating  any  crop  as  soon  as 
the  weeds  have  had  a  chance  to  die 
in  the  sun. 

All  we  had  to  do  to  put  this  system 
in  was  to  run  a  two-inch  pipe  from 
the  barn  to  the  garden,  a  distance  of 
350  feet,  and  put  in  three  rows  of 
cedar  posts  50  feet  apart  to  support 
the  irrigation  line.  The  feed  line 
from  the  barn  to  the  garden  was 
only  30  inches  under  the  ground,  as 
we  turn,  the  water  off  and  drain  it 
out  before  very  cold  weather  sets 
in.  We  grow  vegetables  and  flowers 
for  the  local  trade,  but  since  having 
the  system  we  have  had  such  a  sur¬ 
plus  that  we  have  shipped  steadly 
to  Atlantic  City,  especially  during 
midsummer,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
gardens  around  are  more  or  less 
dried  up.  In  August  people  from  a 
good  many  miles  around  come  to  our 
place  because  they  know  that  they 
can  get  nice  fresh,  crisp  things.  Our 
rain  machine  is  something  of  a 
curiosity,  and  the  people  like  to  stop 
and  see  how  it  works. 

Altogether,  we  have  sold  enough 
extra  flowers  to  pay  for  our  three 
lines  of  irrigation  two  or  three  times 
over,  besides  our  additional  vege¬ 
tables  sold  and  canned  and  used  at 
home,  and  they  were  all  of  a  superior 
quality.  j.  s. 


Wants  Copy  of  “Nell 
Beverly” 

We  have  had  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  our  family  for  a  number 
of  years,  as  you  will  appreciate 
when  I  say  we  had  one  of  the  first 
copies  of  “Nell  Beverly,”  written  by 

H.  C.  Collingwood,  former  R.  N.-Y. 
editor.  One  of  my  sisters  was  gener¬ 
ous  to- loan  the  book  to  a  friend  and 
was  never  able  to  get  it  back.  A 
neighbor  recently  asked  to  borrow 
the  book  and  we  sadly  informed  her  , 
that  we  no  longer  had  it.  Would 
there  be  any  way  now  that  I  could 
get  another  “Nell  Beverly,”  even  a 
second-hand  copy? 

Here’s  a  challenge.  If  you  will  tell 
me  where  I  can  get  this  book,  I’ll 
get  a  subscriber  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  j.  M< 

Ed.  —  If  any  R.  N.-Y.  reader  has 
a  copy  of  “Nell  Beverly”  available 
for  sale,  or  knows  where  one  can  be 
obtained,  please  let  us  know  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  J.  M.,  care  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 

I ,  N .  Y . 


YES.  ONLY  WHEELING 


makes  the  genuine 


WHEN  someone  tells  you  it’s  "Channel- 
drain”  be  sure  it’s  genuine  Wheeling 
Super -Channeldrain  Roofing.  Because  only 
Wheeling  has  the  exclusive  patented  deep 
emergency  drain  channel. .  This  gives  you 
positive  protection  against  seepage  at  the 
sidelaps.  Be  sure  to  look  for  the  Wheeling 


name. 


' 


You  can’t 

fcENo 

Wheeling  LaBelle 
Hardened  Cut.Nails  ' 

STURDY  Wheeling  LaBelle  Hardened  Cut 
Nails  have  been  driven  right  through  V& 
thick  steel!  No  more  time-wasting  pulling  and 
replacing  bent  nails.  Use  these  fine  Wheeling 
"nails  that  won’t  bend"  to  do  easier,  better¬ 
looking  jobs  on  hardwood  floors,  siding, 
sheathing,  and  masonry  work. 

See  your  WHEELING  dealer  for  prompt  delivery. 


HUNDREDS  OF  USES  FOR  HEAVY  DUTY 
WHEELING  WARE  You’ll  find  long-lasting,  wear- 
resisting  Wheeling  Ware  a  "best  buy"  for  every  farm 
use.  Water,  stock,  cement  and  fire  pails  .  round, 
square  and  double  tubs . . .  utility  baskets,  coal  hods, 
ash  and  garbage  cans  .  .  .  Wheeling  makes  them  all. 
Each  one  is  hot  galvanized  after  it  is  made  to  seal  all 
surfaces  and  edges . . .  makes  them  highly  resistent  to 
wear  and  corrosion. 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  -  Kansas.  City 
Louisville  •  Minneapolis  •  New  Orleans  -  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis 


j 
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Ready  now — COMPLETE  NEW 
LINE  of  MYERS  POWER  SPRAYERS 


Simplified ,  Standardized 


See  our  new-line  exhibit  at 


New  large  capacity  Silver  Cloud 


An  entirely  new  line  of  Power  Spray-  the  new  high  pressure  pumps,  and  new 
ers  is  now  ready  to  inspect  at  your  power  guns.  Coupon  will  bring  deal- 
Myers  Dealer’s.  It’s  a  line  so  flexible  er’s  name  and  catalogs, 
it’s  precisely  adapted  to  every  power 


spraying  need.  And  throughout  the 
wide  range  of  new  streamlined  models, 
you’ll  find  feature  after  feature  that 
steps  up  the  efficiency,  ease  of  han¬ 
dling  and  reliability  of  gun  and  boom 
type  sprayers. 

Before  you  buy  any  sprayer,  see  the 
many  advancements  in  these  new 
Myers  Silver  Clouds  and  Silveraires — 


NEW  BULLDOZER  PUMP 


More  powerful, 
more  capacity, 
more  efficient. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
D«ft.  G-148  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  free  literature  on  items  checked  below, 

B  Power  Sprayers  □  Power  Pumps 

Hand  Sprayers  Q  Hand  Pumps 

J  Water  Systems  □  Hay  Unloading  Tools 
2  Care  and  Maintenance  of  Pumps  and  Water 
Systems 

NAME— - 

TOWN - - 

STATE _ COUNTY _ R.F.D - 


SHEET 


greenhouses 

(Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and| 
Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  -erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
k  accessories,  hotbed  sash,  electric  heating  cable. 

I  Everything  needed  for  the  greenhouse.  Write  to  | 
'  us  about  your'  needs.  Give  size  of  greenhouse 
wanted,  and  state  if  for  home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

^  Irvington  90,  N.  Y.  Dos  Plaines  90,  Illinois  ^ 


FLAME  THROWER 

KILLS  WEEDS! 

6  00,000  USERS  This  famous  kerosene 
torch  burns  out  weeds,  roots,  stalks,  with  its 
2000°  F.  flame.  Destroys  insect- 
pests,  rodents;  thaws;  splits  rocks; 
disinfects  poultry  and  livestock 
quarters.  Has  99  practical  uses. 

Immediate  delivery.  Write  for  full 
description  and  prices. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RN-7 
QUAKERTOWN,  Pa. 


Split  Big  logs  VI 

thi4  Ea4y  Way  Iff 

with  THUNDERBOLT  ' 


Easier  A  Faster  to  split  logs  in  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike. 
Jight  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
10c  a  cord,  Posts.  Pulp  Wood, etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.A-1 ,  1 6  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  1 5,  N.  Y. 


New  High  Speed  Chain  Saw 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  last  6  to  10 
times  longer  without  resharpening.  Double  chain,  life! 
immediate  delivery  on  new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp. 

ASHLAND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


.  erf' 

; f V't£.  \ 


THE 


ROBINSON 

CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO 


R-447-10 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP— 

CAN’T  HARM  CHILDREN,  PETS,  BIRDS,  POULTRY 

It’s  amazing  how  the  new  HAVAHART  catches  rats,  rabbits,  squirrels 
and  other  animals, yet  it's  harmless  to  children  and  v" 

pets.  Simple  to  set,  _ _ -  k.  1  . 

rustproof.  No  springs! 

No  jaws!  Animal  walks 
in  to  get  bait,  and  the 
doors  close!  Send 
postal  for  free  booklet. 

__HAVAHART, 
l4Water  Street 
Ossining,  N.Y. 


MODEL  No.  3 
for  farms  and  estates 


Pastoral  Parson 


The  Old  Stone  Church,  Upper 
Saddle  River,  N.  J.,  was  open  for 
services  throughout  the  vacation 
season  this  year  because  it  had  be¬ 
come  apparent,  early  in  the  Summer, 
that  visitors  from  far  and  near  liked 
to  drop  in  for  worship.  After  this 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  the 
Parson  began  to  realize  that,  if  the 
church  were  closed  for  any  part  of 
the  Summer,  a  great  number  of 
people  might  be  disappointed.  Nor 
did  it  seem  to  be  just  the  right  thing 
to  close  the  church  in  the  faces  of 
visitors.  Of  course,  there  were  some 
real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
plan  .  to  maintain  the  services. 
Though  the  Parson  might  be  willing 
to  forego  his  own  vacation  at  this 
time,  he  had  no  right  to  ask  the 
organist  and  choir  to  do  so,  for  they 
had  been  faithful  throughout  the 
year  and  were  entitled  to  some  con¬ 
sideration.  While  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  visitors  pointed 
toward  the  urgency  of  keeping  the 
church  open,  it  had  been  a  rather 
established  custom  to  discontinue 
services  during  August  and  any  plan 
to  change  the  accustomed  schedule 
would  have  to  be  purely  experi¬ 
mental.  So,  the  Parson  undertook, 
rather  hesitantly,  to  ascertain  the 
feeling  of  the  regular  members  of 
the  congregation  on  the  subject.  It 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  a  rural  community, 
some  of  our  own  families  would  not 
be  able  to  attend  regularly  because 
of  a  houseful  of  company.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mrs.  Parson’s  Sunday 
School  class  volunteered  to  serve  as 
a  choir  during  the  vacation  month 
with  the  help  of  those  members  of 
the  regular  choir  who  could  be  there; 
and  Mrs.  Parson  offered  to  serve  as 
substitute  organist  when  needed.  In 
early  Summer  it  was  voted  to  let  the 
decision  rest  with  the  Parson. 

The  idea  had,  by  that  time,  gone 
so  far  that  it  could  not  have  been 
abandoned  very  easily,  even  though 
the  Parson  had  been  warned  that 
the  Sunday  might  come  when  he  and 
the  sexton  would  feel  rather  lonely. 
To  avoid  this  latter  danger,  he  be¬ 
gan  sending  out  notices  to  the  news¬ 
papers  in  surrounding  towns  remind¬ 
ing  people  that  the  Old  Stone  Church 
would  be  open  for  services  all 
Summer,  and  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  they  would  be  most  welcome  to 
attend  while  their  own  churches 


were  closed. 

Looking  back  on  it  now,  the  de¬ 
cision  to  maintain  the  services  was 
indeed  a  happy  one.  Our  own  people 
attended  most  loyally,  while  every 
week  brought  a  goodly  number  of 
visitors.  On  at  least  one  Sunday,  the 
visitors  numbered  one  third  of  the 
congregation.  Every  nearby  town 
was  well  represented  during  the 
Summer,  and  the  guest  register  in¬ 
cludes  names  from  such  distant 
places  as  Baltimore,  Md.,  Lewiston 
Me.,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  and  Spring- 
field,  Ohio.  Mr.  J.  Ruyken,  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Holland,  holds  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  our  visitor  from  the 
greatest  distance.  He  was  in  this 
country  on  business  and,  having 
heard  some  of  the  story  of  the  Old 
Stone  Church  from  his  hosts,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  attend  service 
here.  S'ome  of  our  visitors  brought 
picnic  dinners  with  them  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  invitation 
to  use  the  picnic  table  at  the  parson¬ 
age.  Whether  guests  came  from  near 
or  far,  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them 
was  equally  great,  though  the  Parson 
must  admit  that  it  gave  him  an 
added  pleasure  when  they  intro¬ 
duced  themselves  as  members  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  family,  for 
it  brought  a  feeling  of  a  personal 
bond  between  himself  and  those  who 
read  these  "words.  And  there  are  a 
few  letters  that  friends  wrote  after 
they  had  returned  to  their  homes. 
These  he  will  cherish  because  they 
seem  to  broaden  the  horizon  of  this 
little  rural  church,  and  for  others. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
perience  that  amply  repaid  the 
Parson  for  having  foregone  his  va¬ 
cation  at  this  time.  He  was  much 
pleased  when  the  officers  of  the 
church  suggested,  during  their  meet¬ 
ing  the  other  night,  that  Summer 
services  be  a  part  of  the  regular 
program  of  the  church.  To  be  frank, 
a  preacher  needs  a  vacation.  It  is 
the  only  time  when  he  can  get  far 
enough  away  from  the  problems  that 
press  him  constantly,  to  see  them  in 
proper  proportion  and  plan  a  new 
approach  to  them.  And,  although 
many  preachers  cannot  plan  it  so 
because  of  children’s  schooling,  it 
does  begin  to  look  as  though  the 
Parson’s  vacation  will  have  to  be 
during  the  season  of  ice  and  snow. 
Nor  has  he  any  reason  for  complaint 
since  he  has  been  intrigued  by  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  plan  since  first 
he  attended  a  country  church,  over 
20  years  ago. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


National  Apple  Week 

At  the  Detroit  Convention  of  the 
International  Apple  Assn.,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  various  interests  met  to 
consider  ways  and  means  for  the 
observance  of  the  1947  National 
Apple  Week,  October  25  -  November 
1,  under  the  direction  of  National 
Apple  Week  Assn.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  various  apple  organizations  and 
individuals  contributing  to  it.  The 
announcement  at  Detroit  was  that 
the  IAA  would  contribute  a  sum  of 
money  and  the  work  of  its  staff  as 
its  share  of  this  joint  endeavor.  The 
various  state  apple  commissions, 
institutes  and  horticultural  societies 
are  now  considering  the  proposal  and 
it  is  anticipated  that,  their  support 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near 
future.  National  Apple  Week  Assn, 
was  incorporated  in  1924  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Under  the  by-laws  and  incorporation, 
the  officers  of  the  IAA  were  the 
officers  of  the  new  organization  with 
membership  open  to  those  paying 
the  necessary  dues  and  fees. 

The  present  plan  calls  for  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  National  Apple  Week 
Assn,  by  the  IAA  and  the  other 
interested  apple  groups  and  by  in¬ 
dividual  membership  of  those  de¬ 
siring  to  support  this  activity,  with 
officers  and  directors  to  be  selected 
from  those  groups  sponsoring  the 
National  Apple  Week  Association. 
An  office  has  been  established  at  154 
East  Ave.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y.,  as 
headquarters  for  National  Apple 
Week  Assn.,  Inc.  Plans  for  observing 
the  1947  National  Apple  Week  are 
being  prepared  now,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
play  material. 

Two  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  National  Apple  Week  Assn,  are: 
by  concentrated  effort  to  widen  the 
distribution  and  use  of  the  apple  not 
only  during  Apple  Week  but  also 
throughout  the  year,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  King  of  Fruits.  This 
calls  for  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  apple  industry  —  grower,  re¬ 
ceiver,  broker,  retailer,  processor, 
storages  and  others  in  the  industry. 
The  success  of  National  Apple  Week 
will  depend  primarily  upon  the  work 
and  interest  of  the  individuals  in 
each  city,  town  or  village.  Success 
is  also  dependent  upon  financial 


support  of  the  National  Apple  Week 
Assn.  Funds  are  needed  to  secure 
publicity  and  to  carry  out  pro¬ 
motional  and  educational  campaigns 
on  a  complete  national  scale. 


Book  Note 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit  —  By 
Marcellus  W.  Meek.  The  author  has 
had  many  years  of  experience  in 
practical  rabbit  raising  and  as  an 
editor  of  publications  dealing  with 
this  subject.  He  has  also  written 
numerous  books  concerning  rabbits. 
This  recently  published  356-page 
book  has  several  illustrations  show¬ 
ing  methods  of  ,  constructing  equip¬ 
ment  and  hutches.  Advice  is  given 
on  selecting  the  most  desirable  breeds 
and  types  for  both  meat  and  fur 
production  as  well  as  their  feeding, 
care  and  management.  All  phases  of 
rabbit  production  are  well  covered 
in  the  28  chapters.  Before  starting  m 
this  business,  it  would  be  well  lor 
beginners  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
book  and  study  it  thoroughly.  It  points 
out  the  hazards  of  the  business  as 
well  as  its  desirable  features,  and 
possible  profits  when  the  rabbit  rais¬ 
ing  business  is  properly  conducted.  It 
is  a  book  that  will  be  of  interest  ana 
value  to  anyone  just  making  a  start 
and  also  those  persons  who  have  been 
engaged  in  such  an  enterprise  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  D> 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $4.00  (New  York  City 
residents  add  eight  cents  sales  tax;- 
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You  clear  snow  as  Fast  as  seveq 
men  with  shovels  .  . .  you  cut  weeds 
and  grass  as  fast  as  five  men  with 
scythes  .  .  .  all  with  this  one  eco¬ 
nomical  machine. 

40-inch  snow  plow  blade  can  be 
angled  instantly  right  or  left . .  .  big 
4:00  x  12  tires  give  positive  traction 
. . .  easy  to  handle . . .  blade  also  ideal 
for  light  bulldozing  and  feed  floor 
cleaning  . . .  3*foot  sickle  bar  quick 
and  easy  to  attach  for  farm  mowing 
or  custom  cutting. 

Write  today  for  FREE  literature. 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

CARDEN  TRACTORS  •  MOWERS  •  TILLERS 
Rochester  8,  New  York 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  OR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft.  Spongy,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  ’’Wonder¬ 
ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure."  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARAN- 
TEE.  Mo.ney  back  If  no  blessed  relief! 
OHLTHO,  IN' O. 

2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5  MA,  New  York  City  25 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Ereoled. 

• 

Steel  Bulldlnge  lor  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Information 
J°hn  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


■FENCE. 

Immediate  Delivery!!  Low  Prices!! 
Farm  Fence  Chain  Link  Fence 
Poultry  Wire  Snow  Fence 

Barb  Wire  Lawn  Fence 

Fence  Posts  —  Rails  —  Fittings 

Write  for  Price  List 

ALLIANCE  FENCE  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  724  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


ahiLL,D0ZER'SN0W  PLOW:  Combination  units  avail- 
tiin  ,fort  Fanna11  H-M-A-B-F20:  Case  Vac:  Ford; 

..factory'  ■Five  ansle  positions  for  grading  and 
Plowing.  Hamilton  Equipment,  Inc.,  Ephrata,  Penna. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time.  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
Work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

The  Central  District  4-H  Dairy 
Show  held  at  Lewisburg,  Union 
County,  last  month  was  a  real  suc¬ 
cess.  Four-H  Girls  and  Boys  from 
eight  counties  entered  60  heifers  of 
five  different  breeds,  all  purebred, 
for  friendly  competition  and  good 
natured  rivalry.  There  were  33  Hol- 
steins,  16  Guernseys,  five  Jerseys, 
four  Ayrshires,  and  two  Brown 
Swiss,  from  Lycoming,  Union, 
Perry,  Huntingdon,  Clinton,  Mon¬ 
tour,  Centre,  and  Mifflin  Counties. 
Clyde  N.  Hall,  extension  dairy 
specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  judged  the  different  classes. 
Winners  in  the  fitting  and  showing 
contests  were  selected  by  Wilbur 
Barkdoll,  Mont  Alto,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Assn,  and 
also  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Assn.;  John  F.  Blyholder, 
Harrisburg,  fieldman  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Guernsey  Breeders’  Assn., 
and  Jack  Fairchilds,  Berwick,  a 
director  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Assn.  The  breed  cham¬ 
pions  were:  Ayrshire  —  Max  Hutchi¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Mt.  Union,  Huntingdon 
County;  Brown  Swiss  —  Rosalie 
Beachy,  Hesstown,  Huntingdon 
County;  Guernsey  —  Edwin  Kies, 
Cogan  Station,  Lycoming  County; 
Holstein  —  Nevin  Lobach,  Danville, 
Montour  County;  and  Jersey — Helen 
E.  Pentz,  Montoursville,  Lycoming 
County.  Miss  Pentz  also  took  a  first 
place  in  the  showmanship  contest, 
and  a  first  place  and  top  individual 
score  in  the  fitting  contest  to  win  a 
calf  blanket  as  a  special  prize.  An¬ 
other  Lycoming  County  contestant, 
Robert  E.  Waltz,  Cogan  Station,  took 
high  honors  in  showmanship  to  win 
a  show  halter  as  his  prize.  Two 
others  in  the  fitting  contest  were 
given  first  places,  Thomas  Dunlap, 
Mill  Hall,  Clinton  County,  and 
Richard  Campbell,  Catawissa,  Mon¬ 
tour  County. 


Early  this  month  Frank  Hoover, 
Munson,  Clearfield  County,  was  host 
to  fellow  turkey  growers  from  many 
different  parts  of  the  State  at  a 
turkey  field  day,  at  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  his  methods  of  operation. 
One  factor  which  has  worked  out 
well  is  Hoover’s  growing  his  own 
grain  feeds,  necessitating  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  only  a  minimum  of  his  re¬ 
quirements.  Visiting  turkey  men  and 
women  were  taken  over  his  25-acre 
turkey  range  of  which  five  acres  are 
in  Ladino  clover.  Another  point  of 
interest  to  the  group  was  his  new 
500-cubic  foot  freezer  locker  where 
he  can  hold  large  numbers  of  dressed 
birds  at  a  time.  This,  according  to 
Hoover,  helps  facilitate  his  market¬ 
ing  program,  permitting  him  to  kill 
several  hundred  birds  at  a  time,  and 
then  put  them  on  the  market  to 
suit  consumer  requirements. 


Four  breed  champions  were  se¬ 
lected  and  special  awards  given  at 
the  recent  Southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  District  4-H  Dairy  Show  at 
Jacktown  Saddle  Club,  where  4-H 
Club  Boys  and  Girls  from  seven 
counties  competed,  with  51  animals. 
Breed  championships  went  to  these 
exhibitors:  Ayrshire  —  Jane  Diehl, 
Bedford,  Bedford  County;  Jersey  — 
Clyde  McConaughey,  Smicksburg, 
Indiana  County;  Holstein  —  C.  James 
Cairns,  Ligonier,  Westmoreland 
County;  Guernsey  —  Wayne  Lash, 
West  Newton,  Westmoreland  County. 
County  groups  of  four  breed  win¬ 
ners;  Holstein — 1st,  Westmoreland, 
C.  James  Cairns  and  Glenn  Hender¬ 
son,  Ligonier,  Bruce  Cooper,  Greens- 
burg,  and  Thomas  Kelly,  West  New¬ 
ton.  Guernsey  —  1st,  Westmoreland, 
Gladys  Robertson  and  Andrew  P. 
Stewart,  Belle  Vernon,  and  Robert 
and  Wayne  Lash,  West  Newton. 


Nearly  400  feeder  calves,  half  of 
which  may  become  4-H  Baby  Beef 
Club  projects  for  1948  in  many 
different  Pennsylvania  counties,  will 
be  sold  at  1  p.  m.  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  October  22,  in  the  pavilion  of 
the  Waynesburg  Fair  Grounds  in 
Waynesburg,  Greene  County.  The 
sale,  the  seventh  annual  by  the 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Live¬ 
stock  Breeders’  Assn.,  of  which  Tom 
Wood,  Fayette  City,  is  president, 
will  offer  animals  of  the  three  princi¬ 
pal  beef  cattle  breeds,  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn.  In  the  group 
will  be  60  heifers,  all  reported  to  be 
suitable  for  beef  breeding  purposes. 
The  feeder  calves  will  be  graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  type,  conformation,  and 
weight,  and  sold  in  lots  of  one  to  six. 

As  a  rule  about  half  of  the  animals 
sold  at  these  annual  Southwestern 
sales  goes  into  4-H  Club  work  with 
the  result  that  many  of  them  are 
entered  the  following  year  in  the 
4-H  beef  cattle  roundups  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Lancaster,  and  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  at  Harris¬ 
burg.  N.  M.  E. 


Send  today  for  your  copy  of  Wards  New, 

COMPLETE  FARM  CATALOG 


New,  timely,  complete  — 
more  than  150  generously 
illustrated  pages  of  farm 
equipment,  with  merchan¬ 
dise  shown  in  natural  color 
photography  on  all  four 
cover  pages. 

Whether  you  farm  for 
pleasure  or  for  profit  — 
whether  you  have  one  acre 
or  a  thousand  —  a  woodlot 
or  a  dairy  farm  —  you'll 
want  to  have  a  copy  handy. 
In  fact,  you'll  say  it's  a 
''MUST'',  because  Wards 
1948  big  general  catalog 
won't  have  all  these  selec¬ 
tions. 

In  Wards  new  Farm 
Equipment  Catalog  you'll 
find  a  new  Manure  Loader 
for  a  Ford  tractor  that  sells 
for  under  $100!  Concen¬ 
trated  weed  killers  that  con¬ 
trol  weeds  for  as  little  as  97c 
an  acre  (materials  cost).  A 
new  device  to  make  contour 
plowing  easier  — •  without 
surveying  and  staking.  A 
self-propelled  Power  Saw 
that  will  fell  a  2-foot  diam¬ 


eter  tree  with  two  quick 
slashes.  Wagons  and  boxes 
.  .  .  dairy  equipment  .  r  . 
fencing  .  .  .  poultry  and  sup¬ 
plies  .  .  .  garden  tractors 
and  attachments  .  .  .  pumps 
and  engines  .  .  .  hammer- 
mills  and  feed  handling  .  .  . 
implement  repair  parts  .  .  . 
riding  supplies  and  saddles. 
In  fact,  it  contains  just  about 
everything  you'd  want  in 
farm  equipment  except  the 
big  Tractors  and  some 
heavy  Implements  which 
are  sold  only  in  Wards 
Farm  Stores. 

Besides  merchandise  de¬ 
scriptions  and  illustrations, 
you'll  find  many  helpful 
hints  to  aid  you  in  making 
the  proper  selections  to 
meet  your  needs. 

Mailing  will  start  about 
the  middle  to  latter  part  of 
December,  but  don't  wait  to 
reserve  your  free  copy.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below 
now,  before  you  forget,  and 
return  it  to  Wards  nearest 
Mail  Order  House  today. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD 

Chicago  (Ill.)  •  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  •  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  •  Baltimore  (Md.) 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  •  Denver  (Colo.)  .  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  .  Portland  (Ore.) 

Oakland  (Cal.) 


MONTGOMERY  WARD:  Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  new  1948 
Farm  Equipment  Catalog.  RN-10 

Your  Name _ _ _ _ 

(Please  PRINT  Plainly) 

Address- — - Route _ Box _ 

Post  Office - ! _ State _ _ 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  Again  in  the  Spotlight  — 
I  Where  it  Should  Be 

THE  urgent  need  for  true  producer  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  dairy  industry,  a  point  that 
has  been  emphasized  and  re-emphasized  in 
these  columns  for  the  past  six  months,  has 
finally  been  recognized  and  is  already  being 
acted  on.  Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  milk  market 
administrator,  has  ordered  a  study  to  be  made 
of  all  producer  cooperatives  delivering  milk  to 
the  metropolitan  market,  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termining  their  eligibility  to  receive  the 
monthly  cooperative  payments  under  the  milk 
marketing  orders.  Since  the  orders  went  into 
effect  on  September  1,  1938  until  August  31, 
1947,  there  has  been  a  total  of  $9,043,735.34 
paid  into  the  milk  pool  by  producers  and  then 
doled  out  by  the  administrator  to  “qualified” 
cooperatives.  At  present  there  are  68  such  co¬ 
operatives:  23  of  the  operating  type,  receiving 
four  cents  on  every  hundredweight  of  milk 
handled;  three ,  bargaining  and  collecting, 
two  cents;  and  42,  bargaining,  three  quarters 
of  a  cent.  The  declared  purpose  of  these  pay¬ 
ments  was,  and  still  is,  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  cooperatives  and  strengthen  them.  Only 
those  organizations  are  eligible  that  meet 
certain  specified  standards. 

By  and  large,  these  standards  have  not  been 
met.  Several  new  cooperatives  have  been  set 
up  in  the  past  nine  years  and  many  of  them 
are  strictly  producer-owned  and  producer- 
controlled.  But  the  major  evils  still  remain 
and  the  cooperative  payments  have  probably 
helped  to  keep  them  alive.  Too  many  co¬ 
operatives  have  delegated  too  much  power 
and  authority  to  their  top  officials,  and  the 
members  are  gradually  shut  out  of  control 
or  lose  interest.  As  a  result,  these  officials 
have  become  involved  too  closely  with  deal¬ 
ers;  perhaps  innocently  in  some  instances,  but 
still  too  closely.  Other  cooperatives  have  been 
practically  taken  over  by  dealers  and  brokers. 
Still  more  have  waived  or  forfeited  their  right 
to  audit  their  dealers’  books  and  records  on 
milk  classifications.  Unfortunately,  the  worst 
culprits  are  those  who  have  been  receiving 
the  largest  cash  handouts  from  the  pool.  For 
example,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  has  received  at  least  seven  of  the  nine 
million  dollars  of  this  “co-op.  money,”  con¬ 
tributed  by  all  producers,  and  with  no  show¬ 
ing  of  any  benefit  to  its  own  membership 
either  in  price  or  in  more  effective  member¬ 
ship  control. 

Dr.  Blanford  has  therefore  appointed  G. 
Osmond  Hyde  who  will  make  a  special  study 
of  cooperatives  to  find  out  what  makes  them 
tick,  or  better,  why  most  of  them  do  not  tick 
true.  Where  found  to  be  wanting,  suggestions 
will  be  given  to  eliminate  the  defects,  the 
assumption  being  that  if  the  defects  are  not 
cured,  the  special  pool  payments  to  the  co¬ 
operative  in  question  will  be  suspended. 

What  this  survey  can  best  accomplish  is  to 
revive  producer  interest  in  their  own  co¬ 
operatives  to  the  end  that  they  will  actively 
participate  in  their  successful  operation,  not 
because  of  the  unearned  four-cent  handouts, 
but  because,  as  true  bargaining  agents  for 
their  members,  they  will  be  able  to  secure  a 
better  price  for  their  own  products. 
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A  few  days  after  Dr.  Blanford’s  announce¬ 
ment,  Senator  Austin  Erwin,  State  Food 
Commission  chairman,  released  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Young  “to  supervise  the 
study  of  the  milk  price  spread.”  This  action, 
though  too  long  delayed  without  good  excuse 
by  the  Commission,  is  still  welcome  and  dairy¬ 
men  hope  that  the  right  man  has  been  found 
to  conduct  a  fearless,  forthright  investigation. 
Within  the  past  four  weeks  the  dealer  spread 
has  hit  two  new  highs,  jumping  from  10.32  to 
10.82  cents  a  quart  on  September  1,  and  then 
to  10.88  cents  a  quart  on  October  1.  No  time 
could  be  as  ripe  as  now,  therefore,  for  a  re¬ 
lentless  probe.  , 

Dr.  Young  hails  from  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  since  1921  has  been  a  professor  of 
agricultural  economics  at  Purdue  University. 
While  he  is  not  too  well  known  here  in  the 
Northeast,  this  may  prove  to  be  an  asset,  both 
to  himself  and  to  the  investigation.  At  the 
outset  he  should  know  that  he  goes  into  his 
tremendous  task  against  the  wishes  of  the 
big  dealer  interests  who  insist  on  retaining 
the  present  inefficiencies  in  milk  distribution, 
but  for  that  very  reason  with  the  full  support 
and  backing  of  milk  producers  and  milk  con¬ 
sumers,  and  with  the  hope  from  both  these 
two  groups  that  he  will  do  his  job  painstak¬ 
ingly  and  fearlessly. 

Food  and  Feed  Conservation 

RESIDENT  Truman’s  approach  to  the  food 
and  feed  inflation  spiral  is  simple  and 
direct.  He  has  refused  to  be  persuaded  or 
pressured  into  a  revival  of  the  OPA  with  all 
its  politics  and  black  markets.  Instead,  he  has 
requested  that  the  margin  requirements  on 
grain  futures  trading  be  increased  and  has 
asked  the  nation  to  enter  wholeheartedly 
into  an  “eat-less”  program.  The  purpose,  he 
declared,  is  twofold.  It  is  hoped  that  if  less 
meat  is  eaten,  there  will  be  less  demand  and 
prices  will  decline,  thereby  arresting  the  in¬ 
flationary  rise;  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
reduce  the  demand  for  grain  to  feed  to  cattle 
and  hogs  and  thus  make  more  grain  avail¬ 
able  for  export.  This  plan  should  also  be  an 
incentive  to  feeders  to  market  their  animals 
at  present  prices  rather  than  feed  them  to 
heavier  weights  during  the  Winter  and,  with 
increased  production  costs,  realize  less  actual 
net  profit  next  Spring.  If  Washington  itself 
practices  what  it  now  preaches  to  the 
American  people,  by  making  constructive  use 
of  such  surplus  foods  as  potatoes  instead  of 
wasting  and  destroying  them,  by  not  stocking 
up  too  heavily  on  storage  eggs  and  by  cautious 
buying  of  grains,  the  enthusiastic  response  of 
the  nation  to  the  present  program  will  be  in¬ 
sured.  Militant  watch  must  likewise  be  kept 
to  the  end  that  our  loans  and  exports  do  not 
come  to  be  looked  on  as  doles,  but  rather  as 
aids  to  Europe  in  solving  its  problem  of  re¬ 
construction  and  increased  production. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  argue  the  pros  and 
cons  of  our  aid  to  starving  Europe.  Whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong,  *  we  have,  as  a  nation, 
committed  ourselves  to  a  program  from  which 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  turning  back. 
The  very  fact  that  the  program  is  being 
violently  attacked  by  the  Communists  offers 
some  hope  of  its  ultimate  success,  and  a  grad¬ 
ual  return  of  sanity  and  stability  to  Westerrt 
Europe  at  least.  It  is  argued,  and  persuasively, 
that  the  cost  of  this  feeding  program  will  be 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  another  war. 

The  President  emphasizes  that  it  has  not 
been  grain  exports  alone  that  have  caused 
the  excessive  price  rises.  “Most  of  the  upward 
pressure  on  prices,”  he  said,  “is  the  result  of 
competition  among  Americans  for  scarce 
goods”;  admitting,  thereby  that  the  continued 
high  wage  levels  have  been  contributing 
much  to  the  unsettled  economic  situation. 

While  this  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  poor  harvests  in  America  and  Europe  and 
the  unforeseen  crisis  on  the  latter  continent, 
it  was  a  condition  that  eventually  had  to  be 
faced  and  lived  through.  Five  years  ago,  under 
the  pressure  of  war,  wages  started  upward 
many  months  before  commodity  prices  began 
to  follow  suit.  Today,  in  the  aftermath  of  war, 
we  are  going  through  the  reverse  process,  and 
many  of  those  who  are  complaining  the  loud¬ 
est  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  are  the  very 
ones  who  were  conspicuously  silent  five  years 
ago,  when,  with  greatly  increased  pay 
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envelopes,  they  gave  little  thought  to  the 
inevitable  rainy  day. 

There  are  still  too  many  who  are  anxious 
to  spend  in  contrast  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  work.  Until  everyone,  without  exception,  is 
made  to  realize  that  production  is  the  one 
sure  cure  for  inflation,  our  postwar  economy 
will  remain  unsettled  and  unsolved. 


Liability  for  Stray  Livestock 

A  QUESTION  that  frequently  comes  up  is 
the  liability  involved  when  a  stallion, 
bull,  boar  or  ram  of  breeding  age  gets  into 
the  pasture  of  some  neighbor.  This  is  what  the 
New  York  law  provides  in  such  a  case: 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  owning  or  in  the  possession  of  any 
bull  of  the  age  of  more  than  nine  months, 
any  stallion  of  the  age  of  more  than  18 
months,  or  buck  or  boar  over  five  months  of 
age,  to  suffer  or  permit  such  animal  or  ani¬ 
mals  to  go,  or  range,  or  run  at  large  on  any 
lands  or  premises  without  the  consent  of  the 
person  entitled  to  the  possession  of  such  land 
or  premises. 

“No  right  of  action  shall  accrue  under  this 
section  to  any  person  who,  being  liable  to 
contribute  to  the  erection  or  repair  of  a 
division  fence  as  required  by  the  town  law, 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  and  maintain 
his  proportion  of  such  fence,  or  shall  permit 
the  same  to  be  out  of  repair,  for  damages 
done  by  any  animal  described  in  this  section 
coming,  by  reason  of  such  defective  fence, 
from  adjoining  lands  where  such  animal  was 
lawfully  kept.” 

In  plain,  ordinary  language  this  means  that 
if  a  male  breeding  animal  of  the  ages  speci¬ 
fied  gets  on  the  land  of  someone  else,  the 
owner  of  such  breeding  stock  is  liable  for  any 
damage  sustained,  provided  the  injured  party 
has  kept  his  part  of  the  fence  in  good  repair. 
This  matter  of  fencing  and  its  various  in¬ 
volved  disputes  should  first  be  referred  to 
the  local  supervisor.  If  he  cannot  settle  the 
matter  by  arbitration,  he  next  appoints  a  dis¬ 
interested  group  of  fence  viewers  to  consider 
the  problem.  If  the  parties  concerned  do  not 
then  come  to  a  mutually  agreeable  settle¬ 
ment,  the  final  recourse  is  for  the  injured 
party  to  bring  a  lawsuit  for  the  amount  of 
damage  sustained.  However,  in  all  such  cases 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  lawyer  must 
be  retained.  In  the  end  after  deducting  the 
legal  fee  and  usual  travelling  and  other  out- 
of-pocket  expenses,  besides  the  loss  of  time 
and  trouble,  the  final  outcome  is  often  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier,  generally 
more  satisfactory,  and  certainly  less  expensive 
to  keep  the  fences  fixed  and  try  to  work  out 
a  mutually  agreeable  arrangement  for  fence 
maintenance  with  your  neighbor.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  check  up  on  fences. 

Poultry ,  Egg  and  Feed  Prices 

A  COMPARATIVE  price  analysis  made  by 
D.  M.  Horton,  head  of  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  at  the  State  Agriculture  School  in 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  is  of  special  significance  at 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Horton  poses  the 
question:  “How  would  you  like  to  have  egg, 
broiler  and  feed  prices  in  the  same  proportion 
that  they  were  in  1940,  just  seven  years  ago?” 
Quite  a  few  producers  would  say,  “No”;  most 
all  consumers  would  promptly  reply,  “Yes.” 
He  then  goes  on  to  demonstrate  how  surprised 
those  producers  and  consumers  would  be 
when  shown  these  figures: 

1940  1947  Increase 

Grade  A — White  Eggs  43c  88c  105% 

Scratch  Grain . $1.66  $5,005  201% 

Laying  Mash . $2.07  $4,995.  141% 

Broilers  .  20c  44c  120% 

All  data  for  the  4th  week  in  September. 

Averaged  together,  the  increased  cost  of  grain 
and  mash  is  171.5  per  cent.  If  eggs  had  in¬ 
creased  in  the  same  proportion,  they  would 
now  be  selling  for  $1.17  a  dozen;  and  if  broil¬ 
ers  had  advanced  at  the  same  rate  as  feed, 
they  would  be  bringing  54  cents  a  pound  in¬ 
stead  of  44  cents. 

If  anybody  is  suffering  from  the  present 
inflationary  rise  in  the  poultry  and  egg  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  the  producer  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  the  consumer.  The  purpose  of  Mr. 
Horton’s  analysis  was  to  give  the  consumer  a 
better  understanding  of  today’s  difficulties 
facing  the  poultryman.  He  has  rendered  a 
good  service* 

“How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings  that  puD- 
lisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good, 
that  publisheth  salvation;  that  saith  unto  Zion, 
Thy  God  reigneth.”  —  Isaiah  52:7. 
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^THE  OLD  FASHIONED  WAY  is  like  City  Driving 


FARMER 


CONSUMER 


THE  SAFEWAY  METHOD  is  a  straight  Highway  to  market 

or  - o 


FARMER 


-►f 


CONSUMER 


This  more  efficient  food  distribution  system  helps  farmers 
and  consumers  alike.  Everybody  benefits  by  the  straightest, 
quickest  possible  road  between  farmer  and  consumer 


Where  can  money  be  found  to  pay  producers 
of  farm  crops  top  going  prices ...  while  consumers 
are  able  to  buy  at  a  saving?  One  solution 
is  to  cut  down  the  costs  of  handling  food 
in  between  the  farm  and  consumer  — to 
reduce  ''waste  motion”  in  distribution 


RETAIL  GROCERS  we  Safeway  people  try 
to  hold  down  our  distribution  costs  on  the  food  we 
sell.  For  it’s  the  savings  we  can  make  in  distribution  that 
permit  us  to  retail  good  food  at  thrifty  store  prices. 

We  know  that  farm  families  are  interested  in  such 
money-savings  when  they  shop  for  food.  We  know  this 
because  in  most  areas  where  Safeway  grocery  stores  are 
located,  farm  families  make  up  almost  one  fourth  of  all 
our  customers. 

Farmers  tell  us  they  are  interested  also  in  the  large 
volume  of  farm  products  we  buy  to  supply  our  Safeway 
stores.  We’re  steady  day-in-and-day-out  buyers.  Last  year 
—  buying  only  for  our  own  retail  stores — we  paid  over 
$500,000,000  to  farmers  and  other  suppliers  of  grocery 
store  merchandise.  ^ 

We  Safeway  people  don’t  own  farms.  Neither  do  we 
subsidize  farm  crop  production.  Our  buyers  are  instructed 
never  to  accept  brokerage  fees  when  purchasing  from 
farmers.  And  the  retailing  of  farm  products  as  “loss 
leaders”  (items  offered  below  cost)  is  not  Safeway  store 
practice  or  policy. 


How  we  can  afford  to  pay  top  prices  always 

Because  Safeway  store  prices  are  lower,  some  people  figure  Safeway 
must  pay  less  to  producers.  But  the  record  shows  that  Safeway 


always  pays  going  prices  or  better,  and  never  offers  a  price  lower 
than  a  producer  quotes.  The  savings  we  pass  on  to  our  customers 
are  savings  in  distribution  costs. 

In  fact,  by  simplifying  and  improving  the  distribution  of  foods 
we  are  able  to  return  to  farmers  a  larger  share  of  every  dollar 
consumers  spend  at  Safeway  stores. 


This  is  the  Safeway  idea — to 
cut  out  unnecessary  cost  in 
food  handling .  Farmers  in 
many  growing  areas  have  seen 
this  idea  work .  They  find  it 
helps  them  get  bigger  money 
returns  for  their  crops 


SAFEWAY 

New  York  Distribution  Division 
300  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
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W&stinghouse  MILK  COOLERS 


with  the 
Hermetically-Sealed 

DROP-IN  UNIT 


a rids 


5 -YEAR 

PROTECTION  PLAN 


SafarumC uowTtioffo 

THROUGH 

YEAR  'ROUND  COOLING 


Don’t  lose  milk  profits  because  of  im 
properly  cooled  milk.  A  Westinghouse 
Milk  Cooler  will  solve  your  cooling  prob¬ 
lems.  Heart  of  the  Westinghouse  Milk 
Cooler  is  the  Drop-In  Unit  which  holds  all 
motors  and  all  parts  in  one  package. 

5-YEAR  PROTECTION  PLAN  .  .  .  Because  of  its 
mechanical  perfection  and  because  each 
Unit  is  Hermetically -Sealed  against  dirt  and 
moisture,  Westinghouse  can  offer  the  5 -Year 
Protection  Plan.  This  plan  means  that  should 
the  Hermetically -Sealed  Refrigeration  Sys¬ 
tem  become  inoperative  within  the  five-year 
warranty  period,  a  new  one  will  be  supplied 
to  you  at  no  cost. 

For  further  details,  see  your  Westinghouse 
Dealer  or  write  to: 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Plante  in  25  cities  •  Offices  everywhere 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  YorkState. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewlYork  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  2%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  aud  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today  I 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE/  Inc. 
Dept.  100-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


No  More  Hand  Pitching  of  Silage! 


Secu/titi/ 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


The  LEACH  SILO  UNLOADER 

Is  now  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc. 
This  machine  takes  over  one  of  the 
dairyman’s  toughest  jobs  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  hand  pitching  of  silage.  Just 
push  a  button  —  and  down  comes 
your  silage!  The  Leach  unloader 
saves  time,  work,  money  and  silage. 
Craine  representatives  can  answer 
your  questions  about  installation, 
operation  and  cost.  Write  Craine, 
Inc.  for  information. 

Need  a  NEW  Silo?..  . 

Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood  and 
masonry  silos,  will  still  serve  you 
best!  Write  us  your  silo  needs  now. 

Craine,  Inc.,  iq27  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Ways  to  Feed  and  Fatten  Steer  Calves 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Beef  cattle  can  be  fattened  profit¬ 
ably  on  many  Northeastern  farms, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  use  only  good 
individuals,  carrying  a  predominance 
of  beef  blood.  This  means  that  they 
should  be  sired  by  a  desirable,  regis¬ 
tered  bull  from  one  of  the  leading 
beef  breeds,  which  include  either 
Aberdeen-Angus,  Hereford  or  Scotch 
Shorthorn.  Besides,  in  order  to  show 
a  profit,  a  steer  fattening  operation 
must  be  based  principally  on  the  use 
of  home  grown  grain  and  roughage, 
together  with  plenty  of  good  pasture. 
To  be  fattened  the  steers  must  be 
blocky  in  form,  short  legged,  com¬ 
pact,  deep  and  broad;  otherwise,  no 
matter  how  well  and  efficiently  they 
are  fed  or  how  capably  they  are 
managed,  their  gains  and  finish  will 
usually  be  inadequate  to  offset  the 
costs  involved. 

Steer  calves,  which  conform  to  the 
conditions,  the  cattle  which  show  the 
have  a  weight  of  about  500  pounds 
per  head  when  started  on  feed,  will 
make  good  returns  when  properly 
handled.  Young  cattle  of  this  weight 
and  breeding  are  usually  more  de¬ 
sirable  to  use  for  fattening  than 
older  animals  of  comparable  grade. 
This  is  not  only  because  their  re¬ 
turns  are  larger  in  terms  of  feed  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain,  but  they  generally  sell  for  a 
higher  price  per  pound,  as  compared 
to  more  mature  cattle.  The  reason 
for  this  higher  sales  value  is  that, 
when  fattened  to  a  good  to  choice 
condition,  the  carcass  from  steer 
calves  is  more  in  demand  in  the  fresh 
meat  trade.  Most  housewives  today 


pounds,  either  full  fed  by  hand  or 
on  self-feeder's,  in  dry  lot  or  on 
pastufe.  The  number  of  pigs  which  it 
is  best  to  use  will  vary  with  the  size, 
age  and  degree  of  finish  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  cattle,  as  well  as  the 
kind  of  feed.  With  either  ear  or 
snap  corn,  more  pigs  can  be  used 
than  when  shelled  corn  is  fed,  and 
whole  grain  will  carry  more  pigs 
than  ground  grain.  On  the  average 
a  ratio  of  one  pig  to  each  three  steer 
calves  is  about  right,  with  one  pig 
to  each  two  steers  for  older  cattle. 

Full  Feeding  Steer  Calves 

There  are  various  methods  and 
feeds  that  can  be  used  in  feeding 
and  managing  steers.  Young  cattle, 
such  as  steer  calves,  having  an  initial 
weight  of  about  500  pounds,  are  es¬ 
pecially  adaptable  and  elastic  rela¬ 
tive.  to  the  manner  in  which  they  can 
be  handled.  In  order  to  study  some 
of  these  systems,  a  comprehensive 
experiment  was  conducted  by  Miller, 
Morrison  and  Briggs  at  the  New 
York  Station  in  Ithaca,  concerning  a 
comparison  of  methods  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  management  of  steer  calves. 
The  test  was  started  in  the  Fall  of 
1943  and  the  last  groups  were  sold 
in  the  Fall  of  1946.  The  main  objects 
of  these  tests  were  to  compare  the 
feed  requirements  and  outcome  of 
steer  calves  full  fed  in  dry  lot,  for 
the  entire  fattening  period  after 
weaning,  to  that  of  similar  calves  fed 
a  growing  ration  for  about  two 
months  and  then  full  fed  in  dry  lot. 
These  groups  were  also  compared 
with  other  calves  which  were 


Herefords  are  noted  for  their  ability  as  excellent  grazing  cattle.  When  good 
doing  steer  calves  such  as  these  are  wintered  largely  on  roughage,  then 
pastured  and  later  fattened  in  dry  lot,  they  make  economical  and  profit¬ 
able  returns. 


prefer  small  steaks  and  want  them 
cut  as  thick  as  possible,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  with  a  tidy,  well 
finished,  lightweight  carcass. 

Gains  and  Profits 

All  things  being  equal,  fast  and 
large  gains  are  the  most  profitable. 
This  means  that  if  different  groups 
of  steers  are  fattened  on  the  same 
kinds  of  feed  and  under  the  same 
conditions,  the  cattle  which  show  the 
quickest  and  greatest  gains  will  al¬ 
most  invariably  be  the  ones  which 
make  the  most  profit.  However,  if 
comparable  groups  of  steers  are 
handled,  fed  and  managed  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  then  it  is  possible  that  in 
some  instances  slower  gains  might 
be  the  more  profitable.  This  could  be 
due  to  taking  advantage  of  lower 
cost  feeds,  even  though  they  were 
not  quite4  as  efficient  in  terms  -  of 
gains  produced.  As  an  illustration, 
oats  is  only  about  85  per  cent  as 
efficient  as  corn  when  used  as  a 
fattening  feed  for  steers;  this  is  an 
average  for  all  ages  of  cattle  and 
factors,  such  as  smaller  gains  from 
hogs  following.  However,  if  oats  are 
home  raised  and  plentiful  while  corn 
is  not  available  and  sufficiently  high 
in  price  to  more  than  offset  the  lower 
returns  from  oats,  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  under  such  conditions  to  make 
more  profit  from  feeding  oats  as  the 
fattening  grain. 

Another  instance  is  when  good 
quality  hay,  silage  and  pasture,  all 
or  any  one,  is  plentiful.  Under  these 
conditions  a  limited  use  of  the  higher 
priced  grain  feeds,  with  greater 
utilization  of  roughage,  might  be 
more  profitable  than  if  a  full  feed  of 
concentrates  was  used.  If  whole 
grain  is  fed,  in  whatever  form,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  hogs  in  the  feed 
lot  with  the  cattle  in  order  to  make 
the  most  return  on  the  feeding 
operation.  It  is  best  to  use  pigs 
which  have  a  starting  weight  of 
from  50  to  60  pounds  per  head,  and 
remove  them  when  they  have  at¬ 
tained  a  weight  of  from  150  to  175 
pounds.  They  can  then  be  finished 
j  to  a  final  weight  of  from  225  to  250 


wintered  on  a  growing  ration,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  good  pasture  alone  until 
mid-August,  and  then  full  fed  in  dry 
lot  for  about  two  and  one-half 
months.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  pays  to  add  a  small 
amount  of  grain  to  a  wintering  ration 
of  hay,  silage  and  one  pound  of  high 
protein  meal,  two  pounds  of  ground 
corn  per  head  daily  were  used  in 
feeding  another  group  of  steer  calves. 
A  total  of  120  Hereford  steer  calves, 
divided  into  four  groups  of  10  head 
per  lot  during  each  year,  were  used 
in  these  feeding  trials.  They  were 
purchased  through  the  Producers’ 
Cooperative  Commission  Association 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  their  average 
cost  per  hundred  pounds  liveweight, 
at  the  start  of  the  test  in  Ithaca,  was 
$15.11  on  Nov.  30,  1943,  $14.24  on 
Nov.  28,  1944,  and  $15.52  on  Nov.  27, 
1945. 

The  steer  calves  which  were  full 
fed  in  dry  lot  averaged  attaining  a 
desirable  market  weight  and  finish 
at  the  end  of  159  days.  They  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  2.16  pounds, 
with  an  average  final  weight  per 
head  of  858  pounds.  Their  average 
initial  weight  was  515  pounds  per 
head.  Total  feed  consumption  per 
steer  was  1,624  pounds  of  ground 
corn,  300  pounds  of  protein  supple¬ 
ment  (consisting  of  equal  parts  lin¬ 
seed  and  soybean  oil  meal),  429 
pounds  of  mixed  hay,  and  1,257 
pounds  of  corn  silage.  Their  average 
feed  requirement  per  100  pounds  of 
gain  was  460  pounds  of  ground  corn, 
86  pounds  of  protein  supplement,  125 
pounds  of  mixed  hay,  and  362  pounds 
of  corn  silage.  _  The  average  net  re¬ 
turn  per  head  on  these  steer  calves 
was  $12.69.  The  period  of  1935-39  is 
considered  a  more  normal  time  for 
both  feed  and  beef  cattle  prices,  so 
the  returns  on  all  groups  were  also 
computed  on  that  basis.  For  the 
cattle 'just  discussed,  the  average  net 
return  for  this  period  would  have 
been  $7.75  per  head.  The  steers  in 
all  groups  had  constant  access  to  a 
salt  and  mineral  mixture  consisting 
of  two  parts  ground  limestone  and 
(Continued  on  Page  636) 
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BARN  EQUIPMENT 

Immediate  delivery  on  stalls,  stanchions,  pens,  water 
bowls,  all-metal  feed  trucks  and  barn  trucks.  See 

your  GIRTON  dealer  or  write  GIRTON  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  CO.,  MILLVILLE,  PA.,  for  catalog. 


SWINE 


Chester  White,  Chester- Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester; 
(ew  Duroc  cross.  SOWS,  BARROWS,  BOARS. 

Please  state  second  choice. 


6  wks.,  $10.50;  8-9  wks.,  $11.50;  10  wks.,  $12.50 

12  weeks  started  shoats  $17.50.  Roars  for  light  ser¬ 
vice,  60-75  lbs.,  $35;  90-125  lbs.  $50.  All  prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Ship  C.O.D.  Cheek  or  money  order. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CROSS  BREEDS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $11.50  EACH 

Older  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
Cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  7  weeks  old 
$12.00  each.  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old  $12.50  each. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  you  may  send  Money  Order  or 
check.  Our  selection  will  please  you. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM 

206  Washington  Street,  Woburn.  Mass. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters,  Chester- Yorkshire  and  Chester-Poland 
China  Cross.  6  Weeks  $10.00;  7  to  8  Weeks  $ll.00i 
Inoculation  75c  extra.  Will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  PIGS 

Chester  Whites  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 
6-7  wks.  old  $10.00  ea. ;  7-8  wks.  old  $11.00  ea. ; 
8-9  wks.  old  $12.00  ea.  Send  any  number  C.O.  D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order.  Vaccination  75  cents 
extra,  if  reguested.  WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD  -  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR.  SA.LE 

Special  offer  of  fast  growing  stock.  Pigs  that  are 
properly  weaned,  castrated,  and  vaccinated,  7  to  8 
weeks  old.  Will  ship  one  or  more  for  $11.25  each. 
Including  vaccination.  C.O.D.  Check  or  Money-Order 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO 

P.O.  Box  6, WEST  CONCORD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  for  Lean  Meat  with  Less  Lard.  Heading 
this  outstanding  Jersey  herd  are  two  great  sires: 
Asholm  Wonder  106Z — 317117  C.  it.  and  Dunrobin 
Implacable  80A — 324209  C.  S.  Large  Litters— Strong, 
Long  Pigs.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Fall  pigs. 

Write  For  Booklet  and  Prices 
BLIXTORP  STOCK  FARM.  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


HAMPSHI  RES 

Three  outstanding  yearling  show  boars,  one  a 
Mixer  luted  boar.  Spring  boars,  and  bred  gilts. 
Mostly  from  Proven  Production  dams  and  nation¬ 
ally  known  blood  lines. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

Eight  weeks  up.  Best  bloodlines.  Feeder 
pigs  $10.00  up.  Inoculation  $1.00  extra. 
LESTER  BARTLES,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  FINEST  STOCK 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  MT.  JOY,  PA 


Open  Hearth  Farms  Berhshires  sale 

Weanling  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Registered  and  double  treated.  Price  $25.0(1 
each  at  the  farm.  Best  of  blood  lines.  Write  — 

C.  M.  HEPBURN,  Mgr.,  -  ONTARIO,  N.  Y. 


—  For  Sale:  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS  — 

Breeding  stock  of  all  ages,  either  sex.  Cholera  inocu¬ 
lated;  prices  reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


For  Sale:  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  and 
Service  Boars.  W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Prices  Increased  in 
Buffalo,  Rochester  Areas 

Effective  from  October  1  through 
December  31,  1947,  the  price  of  Class 
I  fluid  milk  has  been  fixed  at  $5.80 
a  cwt.,  an  increase  of  40  cents  in  the 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  areas;  the 
price  of  Class  Il-a  fluid  cream  at 
$4.30  a  cwt.,  30  cents  more  than  the 
present  price.  The  increases  were 
made  necessary  by  the  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  the  volume  of  Spring  grain 
crops,  the  inferior  quality  of  hay  and 
the  reduced  quality  and  volume  of 
corn  silage  in  the  areas,  all  of  which 
were  attributed  to  poor  weather. 
Other  factors  necessitating  the  in¬ 
creases  were  higher  farm  labor  and 
equipment  costs  and  unprecedented 
high  prices  for  concentrated  feeds. 


Holsteins  Sell  Higher 

Sales  of  Holstein-Friesian  dairy 
cattle  for  the  first  six  months  of  1947 
show  an  increase  of  about  13  per 
cent  over  a  similar  period  last  year. 
In  109  sales  during  this  record 
period,  7,240  head  of  registered 
Holsteins  sold  for  $3,021,584,  an 
average  of  $417.35.  This  compares 
with  the  same  period  of  last  year  in 
which  6,405  head  were  sold  for 
$2,363,908,  an  average  of  $369.07.  In 
the  second  quarter,  3,999  head  sold 
for  an  average  of  $455.10,  up  16  per 
cent  from  last  year’s  average  of 
$391.63  for  3,680  head.  In  this 
quarter,  12  Holstein  sales  in  the 
nation  averaged  over  $500.  During 
the  second  quarter  of  1946,  only  four 
sales  reached  this  figure.  Last  year 
was  the  highest  averaging  complete 
year  of  sales  in  the  history  of  the 
Holstein  Association. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  18  —  Holstein  Heifer  Sale, 
Project  for  Rehabilitation  Work,  Far 
Hills,  N.  J. 

Oct.  18  —  Ayrshire  Bred  Heifer 
Sale,  Philip  Stickley  Farm,  Urbana, 
Ohio. 

Oct.  18^ —  Guernsey  Sale,  New 
York  Eastern,  Emmadine  Farm, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  20  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Harry  C.  Underwood  Farm,  Little 
York,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  21  —  Holstein  Sale,  Benn 
Ballard  Farm,  Troy,  Pa. 

Oct.  21 — Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Lower  Round  Top  Farm,  York,  Pa. 

Oct.  22  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Rhode 
Island  State,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Oct.  22  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Show 
and  Sale,  American  Royal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Oct.  23  —  Holstein  Sale,  56th 

Garden  Spot,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Oct.  23  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Piho  Bros.  Farm,  Hampton,  Conn. 

Oct.  25  —  Holstein  Sale,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  29  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  28th 

Allegany-Steuben  County,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  29  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Sam  C.  Diehl  &  Sons,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Oct.  31  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Mrs.  B.  B.  York  &  Son,  York,  Pa. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs  for  sale.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old  from  one  of  the 
largest  herds  in  the  East.  Several  young  boars  large 
enough  for  service. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYT0NSVILLE,  MARYLAND 
Austin  Getsbert,  Supt. 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

Bred  sows  for  fall  farrow.  Top  spring  boar  pigs.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs.  Best  breeding  plus  the  right  type. 
Write  for  prices.  ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  CO.  -  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Service  Boars. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

I-ARGEvST  HERD  IN  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 

ROYAL  OAK  FARM,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD, 
BALTIMORE  22,  MARYLAND 


HEREFORD  HOGS:  REGISTERED  PIGS.  GILTS, 

young  bred  sows,  excellent  breeding. 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS,  AID,  OHIO 


- — HEREFORD  PIGS  INFORMATION  WRITE - 

B.  F.  MAULDWIN,  SAUGERTIES,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


DAIRY  GOATS 

T-  B.  and  Bangs  Tested.  Very  Reasonable  Prices. 
No  Shipping. 

J-  0.  SAUNDERS  -  SHEFFIELD,  MASS. 


- PUREBRED  NUBIAN  DAIRY  GOATS - 

£11  ages.  No  shipping.  HERBERT  GERICKE, 
*876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9.  New  York 

Last  of  locusta  herd  of  registered 

oAANENS:  TWO  DOES  $30.  EACH.  BERANEK, 
i-ocust  Farm,  Graystone  Road,  Spotswood.  New  Jersey 


RABBITS 


BECORD  OF  PRODUCTION  WHITE  NEW  ZEA- 
LANDS  will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy  vigorous 
stock  bred  for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.  O.  P.  Stands 
mr  the  best  in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

fL-O-P-  RABBITRY,  Willard  St..  Leominster.  Mass. 


NICE  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  BUCKS  - - 

BREEDING.  7  MONTHS  OLD  $6.00  EACH. 
“ATES,  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


SILVER  BLUE  FOX  RABBITS,  $5.00  to  $15.00  each. 
u-  HENDRICKSON.  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


R®(se  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  St 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer.  .  4.50 
Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

The,  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  &  Hammonds .  2.50 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

George  H.  Conn .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley .  1.50 

Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


REG.  BELGIAN  MARE 

BRED  BACK  JULY  WITH  FIVE  MONTHS 
FILLY  COLT.  ALL  FOR  $350.00. 

Aspinwall  Comers,  Henderson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  TWO  REGISTERED  BELGIAN 
MARES,  SORREL,  3  and  4  YEARS.  SOUND, 
GENTLE,  WELL  BROKE,  EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
R.  S.  HUEY,  R.  D.  I.  SLIPPERY  ROCK,  PA. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Sixtli  Anmial 

N.  Y.  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE 

Feeder  and  Breeder  Sale 

SATURDAY  NOV.  1st.  1  o’clock 

Fairgrounds  —  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
ANGUS  —  HEREFORD  —  SHORTHORN 

85  FEEDERS  35  BREEDERS 

All  have  been  selected  by  Myron  Lacey.  Comeiil 
Beef  Cattle  Specialist  and  a  Breeder  Committee. 
Feeders  Graded  and  Breeders  Classified  at  9  o’clock. 
All  Breeders  T.B.  and  Bangs  free.  All  feeders 
innoculated  against  Hemoragic  Septicemia. 
RAY  WATSON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y.  Sales  Manager 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  N,  Y.  Auctioneer 
Write  for  free  catalog  to  N.  Y.  County  Agents 
or  Sales  Manager. 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Abortion  Free  and  T.  B.  Negative 
We  Offer  20  head  of  good  cows 
and  heifers  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEYS 

100  Head  at  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 

ADDRESS 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


FOR  SALE:  BULL  BORN  AUG.  1946 

Dam  has  2  full  sisters  with  18501  milk  1013  fat  Jr. 
3  and  17004  milk  843  fat  Sr.  4.  Grandson  of  Lang- 
water  Vagabond  45  A.R.  daughters  and  Foremost 
Peacemaker  123  A.R.  daughters  including  6  with 
records  of  over  800  lbs.  From  an  outstanding  cow 
family.  Complete  information  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


KENRIDGE  FARM 

March  and  April  purebred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFERS 

Vaccinated.  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  accredited. 

E.  L.  ZUILL  Manager 

CORNWALL,  -  NEW  YORK 


HERBERT  S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


DOGS 


For  Sale  AKC  St.  Bernard  &  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

Several  Collie -Shepherd  pups  from  heeler  parents. 
Two  Utters  Cocker  Spaniel  pups  that  cannot  be 
registered.  One  male  purebred  Springer  Spaniel. 
Terms.  Puppy  plan  without  cash.  AKC  stud  service 
for  Cocker  Spaniel  and  St.  Bernard. 

MRS.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES.  N.Y.  Tel.  36 


PURE  AIREDALES — Oorange  breeding  $15.  Six  mo. 
reg.  Airedales  $25.  Also  Collies,  Pekes,  Police,  Cockers, 
Shepherds,  '  Terriers.  Spitz  and  Saint  Bernards. 

ED  STONE  Phone  838  CHARITON,  IOWA 


DOBERMAN  PUPPIES  —  Three  months,  A.  K.  C. 
registered.  Best  of  bloodlines.  Cropped  and  docked. 

DOBERMAN  FARM,  O.  E.  KRIEG.  R.  D.  I. 
BROOM  CENTER  RD.,  MIDDLEBURG,  N.Y. 


ST.  BERNARD  A.K.C.  At  Stud 

Jony  D.  Swiss  type  son  of  champions. 

MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R.  D.  I,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


A.  K.  C.  SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES  Also  BER¬ 
NARD  AND  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  Which  should 
make  good  cow  dogs. 

MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD.  R-l,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


-  TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  - 

PURE  BRED  GENUINE  TOY  FOX  TERRIER 
PUPPIES.  U.  K.  C.  Registered.  Stamp  appreciated. 

Mrs.  A.  Edwards,  Church  Lane.  Bridgehampton.  L.  I. 


SHEPHERDS:  COLLIE-SHEPHERD  CROSS.  Stock, 
watch  and  companion.  GEO.  E.  WILLIAMS 
BOX  62,  R.  D.  FAB  I  US,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN,  ILL. 

’nil REBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
-L.  Xon-Regrietered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


WELSH  CORGIS  (Cardigan)  A.K.C.  ARISTOCRAT 
OF  HERDERS.  ETHEL  SCHNEIDER 

OAKLEA  FARM.  R.  D.  4,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


-  FIVE  NICE  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  - 

FOR  SALE  —  PRICE  $5.00  AND  $10.00 
MRS.  CALVIN  GRANT,  PRATTSVILL.E  N.  Y. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y 


Reg. Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farmsc.0Ha«tinrs.0NlaY(! 

PUPPIES  —  Fine  Pets  or  Guards.  From  working 
Parents.  LLOYD  DAVEY,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 


Airedales  The  all  round  dog.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM.  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  PIT  BULL  PUPS.  REASONABLE. 
C.  CUSICK,  Terhune  Dr.,  R.  D.  I,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


DOGS  —  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  &  COLLIES 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  PUP  —  Farm  raised,  heel  driver;  $30 
MAI  DA  PUTNAM,  -  GRAFTON,  MASS. 


Gordon  Setter  Pups,  O'Field  Strain.  Hunting  Strain. 
None  better.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 


AIREDALE  Puppies,  10  wks.  old,  healthy,  intelligent. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS:  Special  Ratters.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  Box  4,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


SHORTHORNS 


NATIONAL  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SHOW  and  SALE 

A  strong  feature  of  the  American 
Royal  Show  at  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  OCT.  22d— 23d.  THE 
REST  from  all  over  United 
States.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
establishing  herds  of  THE 
BREED 


POSE 


- BEST  DUAL  PUR- 

IN  THE  WORLD; 

Write  for  catalog  to  ’ 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
809  Exchange  Avenue  Dept.  RN-53  Chicago  9,  III. 


REGISTERED  BULL  CALVESi 


VARIOUS  AGES;  TOP  BREEDING,  MILK,  BEEF. 

HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


I 


Wed.,  Oct  29  at  12:30  P.  M.  28th  Annual  Al¬ 
legany-Steuben  Sale  at  Maple  City  Park,  Hor¬ 
nell,  N.Y.  45  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers,  fresh  or 
due  soon,  representing  the  most  popular  blood¬ 
lines!  of  the  breed.  AU  from  TB  Accr’d  herds; 
tested  for  TB  and  Bangs  within  30  days  of 
sale.  Many  calf  hood  vaccinated. 

•POR  CATALOGS  WRITE*— 

I  AyfiMre  Salei  Service  .  Boa  96  «  Brandon,  Vt 


I 


iTtUHkli 


Profitable  Cows 

Big  Milkers  Hardy  Rustlers 

Good  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

Wrik*  for  Booklets  *nd  Lift  <>T 
Breeder*  near  you  with  Stock  for  seU 

Ayr?h  ire  Breeders’ A  5S<jciaticf» 

90  Center  St./  Briridon,  Vfc 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


Vista  Grande  Bred  Heifer  and  Young  Cow  Sale 
Mon.,  Nov.  3,  at  1:00  P.M.,  Cropseyville,  N.Y. 

16  Cows  and  25  Bred  Heifers,  all  but  2  are 
calfhood  vaccinated.  2  fresh ;  10  due  in  Nov. ; 
6  in  Dec. ;  13  in  Jan. ;  others  later.  Herd  rich 
in  the  blood  of  the  $8950  App.  Vista  Grandei 
King.  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accred.  Tested  for  both 
within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 


I 


- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service 


Bo*  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


J 


For  Sale:  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES,  HEIFER 
and  BULL  CALVES.  FRESH  COWS  and  BRED 
HEIFERS.  HERD  T.  B.  and  BANGS  APPROVED. 
E.  L.  ROGERS  -  STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS  • 

WESTERN  N.  Y.  AUCTION 

60  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  60 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  3 

A  hand-picked  offering  of  fresh  and  close  springers 
from  two  well-known  herds  of 

GEO.  H.  WAIT  &  SON  and  TURNER  &  WAITE 
at  CASSADAGA,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York 

Healthy  on  all  tests,  backed  by  years  of  excellent 
breeding  with  the  use  of  high  bred  bulls. 

KEEP  THIS  SALE  IN  MIND  and  plan  to  attend. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  s;**“i'3r  Mexico, N.Y. 

HEREFORD S 

STOCKERS  &  FEEDERS  — BEREF0RDS 

Before  buying  your  stock  cattle  call  or  write  for 
our  prices.  We  have  feeders  weighing  from  500 
to  900  lbs.  to  sell  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
Soft  com  is  coming  lets  prepare  ourselves  now. 

BACHRACH  CO.,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  Phone  54 

FOR  SALE  H EREFORDS:  One  grandson  10  months] 
old.  10  granddaughters  of  Hazford  Rupert  81st. 
Open  and  bred. 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP 

ANNOUNCING 

2nd  Annual  Purebred  Ewe  Sale 
November  7,  1947 

In  the  Judging  Pavilion,  Penn  State 
College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania 

75  HAND  SELECTED  EWES 

HAMPSHIRE  SHROPSHIRE 

DORSET  SOUTHDOWN 

CHEVIOT  CORRIEDALE 

Sponsored  by  Pennsylvania  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association 

For  Catalog  Address 

J.  R.  HENDERSON,  Hickory,  Pa. 

CORRIEDALES 

Registered  yearling  and  2  yr.  old  rams.  Sired  by 
our  200  lb.  ’46  state  champ.  Prices  $35  to  $50.  Write 
B.  GORDON  BRACE  -  ALBION.  NEW  YORK 

FOR  EmLE:  FOUR  YEARLINGS  and  ONE  RAM 
PUREBRED  SUFFOLK  S.  FOUR  GRADE  SOUTH- 
DOWN  EWES:  FOUR  LAMBS  $350.00 
CARSTEN  JOHNSON,  PLEASANTVILLE,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS;  HAMPSHI  RES;  CORRIE¬ 
DALES —  RAMS  and  EWES;  also  Imported  Rama; 
Ewe3;  also  1,000  large,  young  unregistered  ewes. 
Priced  reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Chariton,  Iowa 

For  Sale:  Registered  Suffolk  Sheep.  Choice  Quality. 
Seven  Ewes:  Five  3,  two  D/a  years.  Seven  Rams:  Four 
l'/2.  These  lambs  reasonable.  STONEWALL  FARM 
BOX  177  -  SYOSSET,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  Choice  Reg.  Shropshire  &  Oxford  Yearling 
Rams  with  size  and  Quality.  Sired  by  Champion  rams. 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  2 
years  old.  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMB. 
A.  L.  BLENIS  -  RiAVENA,  NEW  YORK 

-  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  AND  EWES  - 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  -  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Purebred  Shropshire  yearling  rams,  extra 
quality.  L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  IOO  Grade  Corriedale  Ewes;  I  to  3  yrs.  old. 
BELL  NURSERY  -  OXFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Trade  in  Your 
Old  Style  Milker 

on  a  new 

Stive*  rfftiventointf 

RITEWAY 


DOES  MORE  of  Your 
Milking  Chore 

The  Rite-Way  Silver  Anniversary 
Fast-Milker  will  do  more  of  the 
milking  chore  for  you.  No  straps 
to  adjust  during  milking.  No 
hanging  milker  pail.  No  unnat¬ 
ural  strain  to  cause  misshapen 
teats  and  udder.  Rite-Way’s  gen¬ 
tle,  calf-like  milking  action  pleases  the 
cow  and  benefits  her  udder.  Satisfied  cows 
give  more  milk  and  produce  bigger  profits 
for  you.  With  Rite-Way,  most  any  cow 
can  be  trained  to  milk  out  completely  — 
without  stripping. 

Liberal  Trade-in 

Your  Rite-Way  dealer  will  be  glad  to  take 
your  old  standard  or  suspended-style  milk¬ 
er  and  give  you  a  liberal  allowance  on  a 
new  Rite-Way.  Enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  modern  fast  milking  that  only  Rite- 
Way  can  give  you.  See  your  dealer  today, 
or  write  us.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  our  new 
FREE  book  on  “Rite-Way  Fast  Milking.” 


MILKER 


MORE  MILKER  FOR 


LESS  MONEY! 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


1241  Belmont  Ave.  Dept.  ft.  Chicago  13,  III. 
Branches:  Syracuse,  Atlanta,  Oklahoma  City,  Oakland 
In  Canada:  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

In  Sweden:  ANGLO -NORDIC  TRADING  CO..  Ltd. 


Ways  to  Feed  and  Fatten 
Steer  Calves 

(Continued  from  Page  634) 
one  part  salt.  The  cost  of  this  was 
small  and  approximately  the  same 
for  all  the  steers. 

Growing  Ration  Used  Before  Full 
Feeding 

The  steers  in  this  group  were  fed 
a  growing  ration  for  an  average 
period  of  55  days  and  then  full  fed 
.in  dry  lot  for  an  average  period  of 
130  days.  On  the  growing  ration  their 
average  daily  feed  per  head  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  pounds  of  corn,  three 
and  one-half  pounds  of  mixed  hay, 
one  pound  of  the  protein  supplement, 
and  all  the  corn  silage  they  would 
eat,  plus  minerals.  After  this  period 
the  steers  were  brought  to  a  full 
feed  of  corn  and  then  fed  a  grain 
ration  the  same  as  those  just  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  average  daily  feeding 
schedule  of  the  steers  on  full  feed, 
for  all  groups,  was  to  allow  them 
corn  according  to  appetite,  a  little 
less  than  two  pounds  of  the  protein 
supplement,  two  pounds  of  mixed 
hay,  and  corn  silage  according  to 
appetite. 

From  an  average  initial  weight  of 
510  pounds  per  head,  it  took  an 
average  of  185  days  for  these  steer 
calves  to  attain  a  suitable  market 
finish  and  a  final  average  weight  of 
876  pounds.  Their  average  daily  gain 
per  head  was  1.97  pounds.  Their 
total  feed  consumption  per  steer  was 
1,537  pounds  of  ground  corn,  287 
pounds  of  mixed  protein  supplement, 
572  pounds  of  mixed  hay,  and  2,441 
pounds  of  corn  silage.  The  average 
feed  requirement  per  100  pounds  of 
gain  for  this  group  of  steer  calves 
was  410  pounds  of  ground  corn,  76 
pounds  of  protein  supplement,  158 
pounds  of  hay,  and  665  pounds  of 
corn  silage.  Their  average  net  re¬ 
turn  per  head  was  $15.06.  Computed 
for  the  1935-39  period,  their  average 
net  return  would  have  been  $4.12. 
This  presents  an  interesting  and 
valuable  study  because  it  shows  the 
influence  and  importance  of  rough- 
age  and  grain  comparative  prices  on 
cattle  feeding  returns.  During  the 
years  these  calves  were  fed,  grain 
prices  were  high  in  ratio  to  those  for 
hay  and  silage,  and  consequently  it 
was  more  profitable  to  feed  larger 
amounts  of  roughage  in  proportion 
to  grain,  which  more  than  offset  the 
slower  daily  gains  made.  However, 
in  more  normal  times,  when  grain  is 
in  a  more  favorable  feeding  ratio  to 
roughage  prices,  it  would  be  better 
to  full  feed  steer  calves  in  dry  lot 
without  any  preliminary  short  grow¬ 
ing  period.  In  addition  earlier 
finished  cattle  usually  sell  for  a 
higher  price  than  later,  due  to  fewer 
numbers  being  sold  at  that  time. 

Wintering  and  Pasturing  Before 
Full  Feeding 

Another  method  of  handling  the 
steer  calves  in  these  interesting  com¬ 
parisons  was  to  feed  one  group,,  for 
each  of  the  three  years  while  on  test, 
a  wintering  ration  consisting  of  two 
pounds  of  ground  corn,  one  pound  of 
the  protein  supplement,  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  approximately  four  pounds 
of  hay,  plus  corn  silage  according  to 
appetite.  After  the  wintering  period 
these  steers  were  pastured  without 
grain  for  an  average  of  100  days 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  were 
placed  in  a  dry  lot  and  brought  to 
a  full  grain  feed  on  the  fattening 
ration  which  had  been  used  for  the 
other  groups. 

The  average  time  required  to 
fatten  these  steers  to  a  desirable 


market  finish  and  weight  was  a  total 
of  334  days.  Their  average  initial 
weight  per  head  was  508  pounds, 
their  average  final  weight  982 
pounds.  Their  average  daily  gain  was 
1.42  pounds.  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  when  young  cattle  are  carried 
for  extended  periods  either  entirely, 
or  mostly  all,  on  roughage,  they  tend 
to  grow  rather  than  fatten.  As  a 
consequence,  when  they  are  later 
placed  on  a  fattening  ration,  consist¬ 
ing  of  relatively  large  amounts  of 
grain,  they  must  attain  proportion¬ 
ately  heavier  final  weights  before 
they  are  finished  to  either  a  good  or 
choice  fleshing  condition  for  market¬ 
ing.  During  this  entire  feeding  period 
each  of  these  steers  ate  an  average 
of  1,252  pounds  of  ground  corn,  260 
pounds  of  the  mixed  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  1,233  pounds  of  hay,  3,475 
pounds  of  corn  silage,  plus  pasture. 
The  average  amount  of  feed  needed 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  for 
this  group  of  steers  was  274  pounds 
of  ground  corn,  56  pounds  of  protein 
supplement,  264  pounds  of  hay,  737 
pounds  of  corn  silage,  and  21  days  of 
pasture.  Their  average  net  return  per 
head  was  $44.98.  For  the  1935-39 
period  their  average  net  return  per 
steer  would  have  been  $23.86.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  these  steers  with  the 
groups  already  discussed  shows  that 
with  well  bred  steer  calves  it  is  more 
profitable  to  make  a  liberal  utili¬ 
zation  of  roughage  within  the  limits 
used.  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  such  cattle  can  be  fattened  on 
roughage  alone  or  finished  to  a  suit¬ 
able  market  condition  without  a 
final  full  feeding  period  of  grain,  but 
it  does  illustrate  the  importance  and 
value  of  making  all  possible  use  of 
good  quality  home  grown  roughage 
in  a  beef  production  program. 

Wintering  Without  Grain 

Another  proposition  which  often 
confronts  a  farmer  who  has  some 
steer  calves,  is  a  scarcity  of  grain, 
but  plenty  of  good  roughage.  A 
fourth  group  of  steers  was  used,  in 
the  experiment  being  discussed,  to 
test  the  advisability  of  eliminating 
all  grain  from  a  wintering  ration  for 
steer  calves.  They  were  fed  about 
four  pounds  of  hay  per  head  daily, 
plus  all  the  corn  silage  they  desired; 
and  for  the  rest  of  their  handling 
period  theyN  were  fed  and  pastured 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wintering 
group  previously  mentioned.  Their 
average  initial  weight  was  512 
pounds,  with  a  final  weight  of  963 
pounds  at  the  end  of  339  days.  The 
total  feed  consumed  per  head  by 
these  steers  was  904  pounds  of 
ground  corn,  260  pounds  of  protein 
supplement,  1,255  pounds  of  hay  and 
4,141  pounds  of  corn  silage,  plus 
pasture.  The  average  amount  of  feed 
required  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain  was  200  pounds  of  ground  corn, 
58  pounds  of  protein  supplement,  280 
pounds  of  hay,  916  pounds  of  corn 
silage,  and  22  days  of  pasture.  Their 
average  net  return  per  head  was 
$45.50;  and  based  on  the  1935-39 
period  it  was  $18.62. 

These  results  likewise  show  that 
the  most  important  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  wintering  steer  calves,  which 
are  to  be  subsequently  pastured  and 
then  fattened,  is  the  comparative 
price  of  grain  and  roughage.  It 
should  be  noted,  though,  that  during 
the  more  normal  period  of  1935-39  it 
was  more  profitable  to  feed  good 
steer  calves  two  pounds  of  grain,  in 
addition  to  their  roughage,  during  a 
wintering  period.  The  steers  which 
received  no  grain  made  larger 
pasture  gains  the  following  Summer, 
but  not  enough  to  pay. 


Photo  —  John  H.  Clayton 

This  20-month-old  Chester  White  harrow,  owned  by  Allen  Davis  of  Catta¬ 
raugus  County,  N.  Y.,  weighing  a  little  over  800  pounds  represents  a  lot  of 
pork  on  the  hoof.  At  present  prices  this  hog  is  worth  over  $200. 


Bolen*  HUSKI 
2-WHEEL 

tractors 


LOAD  UP  TO  1000  LBS.,  or  7  Cu.  Ft., 
with  this  sturdy,  all-steel,  pneumatic 
tired  Bolens  DUMP  CART  Attachment. 
Haul  milk  cans,  grain  sacks,  fencing 
and  posts,  shrubs,  cordwood  —  any¬ 
where  around  your  place.  Quickly,  eas¬ 
ily  attached  to  Bolens  HUSKI  Power-Ho 
or  Gardener  Tractors.  Chassis  inter¬ 
changeable  with  new  Bolens  Riding 
Sulky. 

WRITE  TODAY — for  name  of  your  near¬ 
est  Bolens  dealer,  and  illustrated  folder. 

BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Food  Machinery 
Corporation 

• 

259-A  Park  Street 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  UNO  FAST !  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and 
saw  logs  to  length.  Also 
furnished  with  post  hole 

digger^.  Haa  clutch  pulley  for 
belt  work. 


Otber 

_ _  Like  It! 

OTTAWA  MFG.  C0.,Y-777BnisJi  Ave..  Ottawa,  Kansas 


EASIER  HAULING  -  with 

This  New  DUMP  CART  . .  . 


Attaches  To  Bolens  HUSKI 


2-Wheel  Tractors 
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FARM  BUILDING  EQUIPMENT  &  PLANS 

•  First  in  1867,  Louden  has  been  first 
ever  since  in  pioneering  and  introduc¬ 
ing  new  and  original  equipment,  with 
always  better  design.  That’s  because 
Louden  has  always  been  interested  in 
helping  you  save  time  and  hard  work 
in  doing  barn  work  —  to  provide  better, 
more  comfortable,  more  healthful  quar¬ 
ters  for  your  animals  so  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  more,  and  make  you  more  money! 
So  buy  Louden  equipment  —  always 
FIRST  —  always  BETTER! 

Everything  for  FARM  BUILDINGS 

A  complete  line  of  modern 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions. 

Water  Bowls,  Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier  Systems,  Ventilating 
Systems,  Hay  Unloading  Tools. 

Sliding  Door  Track,  Hog  House 
Equipment,  and  a  complete  Barn 
Plan  Service.  See  your  nearest 
Louden  dealer  today.  He  may 
have  in  stock  or  can  get  the 
equipment  you  need.  For  his 
name  or  address,  write  us. 

The  LOUDEN  Machinery  Co. 

(Est.  1867) 

2410  E  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 

Branch,  Albany,  N.Y.  But  Please 
Direct  Inquiries  to  Fairfield. 

FEEO  TRUCKS 


IRON  CLAW  FORK 


LITTER  CARS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


Best  Corn  for  Silage 

We  have  filled  our  silo.  The  corn 
we  planted  was  a  husking  corn.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  silage  we 
put  up  had  rather  small  and  not  very 
thick  stalks,  but  large  broad  leaves 
and  excellent  ears.  We  cut  it  by  hand 
at  the  very  best  moment.  My  hired 
man  who  is  an  excellent  farmer,  and 
in  his  day  must  have  helped  fill  at 
least  40  silos,  says  it  is  the  best  silage 
he  ever  put  up.  Yet  our  yield  was 
just  barely  nine  tons  per  acre.  The 
question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this.  In 
terms  of  nutrients  per  acre,  which  is 
preferable,  a  corn  high  in  large  ears, 
or  a  corn  with  much  stalk  and 
leaves?  I  realize  that  concentrates 
fed  besides  silage  and  hay  may  be 
relied  upon  to  supply  needed  corn, 
and  that  perhaps  the  silage  is  in¬ 
tended  mainly  as  a  roughage. 

Pennsylvania  ,  c.  h.  p. 

Your  question  presents  some  very 
interesting  and  practical  consider¬ 
ations.  It  is  true  that  field  corn  has 
a  heavier  yield  of  ears  on  the  aver¬ 
age  than  silage  corn,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  silage  obtained  from 
field  corn  is  correspondingly  higher 
in  its  total  digestible  nutrient  con¬ 
tent  per  ton.  However,  in  terms  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  produced 
per  acre,  silage  corn  on  the  average 
is  about  20  per  cent  higher  than  field 
corn.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  about 
one-third  of  the  nutrients  is  in  the 
corn  ears  and  two-thirds  are  in  the 
stalk.  This  does  not  mean  that  corn 
stalks  are  more  nutritious  than  corn 
ears,  pound  for  pound,  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  ratio  and  yield  of 
stalk  to  ears  is  greater  with  silage 
corn,  than  it  is  with  field  corn. 

In  addition  to  this  question  of  com¬ 
parative  nutritive  values,  there  is  the 
factor  of  suitability  and  sturdiness 
of  the  two  kinds  of  corn.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  recently  developed, 
hybrid  silage  corn,  that  are  especi¬ 
ally  sturdy,  early  maturing  and 
better  suited  in  general  to  North¬ 
eastern  conditions  than  most  kinds 
of  field  corn.  Due  to  these  factors, 
they  tend  to  produce  more  total  feed 
per  acre  than  do  the  field  corn 
varieties. 


Rates  of  Animal  Repro¬ 
duction 

What  animal  is  capable  of  the 
greatest  reproduction  in  one  year 
and  how  does  this  compare  with 
livestock  and  other  kinds  of  animals? 

A.  M.  H. 

Due  to  their  periods  of  gestation 
and  breeding^  cycles  the  sow,  sheep 
and  goat  are  the  only  domesticated 
types  of  livestock  capable  of  having 
two  sets  of  offspring  in  a  period  of 
one  year.  Only  certain  breeds  of 
sheep  will  reproduce  young  twice 
in  one  year.  The  periods  of  gestation 
for  the  dog  ayerage  from  59  to  63 
days;  the  cat  60  to  64  days;  the 
rabbit  32  days;  guinea  pig  63  days; 
and  the  rat  and  mouse  20  to  21  days. 
Certain  selected  strains  of  white 
mice  have  increased  from  one  pair 
to  as  many  as  30,000  in  one  year. 
However,  the  golden  hamster  ranks 
first  for  rapidity  of  reproduction.  It 
matures  in  45  days,  and  with  a 
gestation  period  of  only  16  days, 
often  produces  litters  of  15.  On  this 
basis  a  pair  of  golden  hamsters  is 
capable  of  producing  100, Q00  off¬ 
spring  in  one  year.  This  animal  is 
comparatively  small  in  size  being 
about  seven  inches  long.  They  are 
used  by  laboratories  and  hospitals 
for  experimental  purposes. 


Dairy  Cow  Stays  Fat 

I  have  a  four  year  old  cow  who 
has  been  dropping  on  her  milk  and 
it  seems  that  all  her  feed  is  going 
to  fat.  I  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to 
stop  it.  l.  s. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  dairy 
cow  develops  tendencies  to  put  her 
feed  on  her  body  in  the  form  of 
flesh  instead  of  converting  it  into 
milk.  Such  a  condition  is  due  to  in¬ 
herited  factors,  and  there  is  no  way 
of  overcoming  it.  However,  even  a 
good  producing  dairy  cow  will  often 
fleshen  considerably  toward  the  end 
of  her  lactation  period,  if  she  is  get¬ 
ting  a  grain  feed  that  is  relatively 
low  in  protein  and  if  her  pasture  or 
roughage  ration  contains  little  or  no 
legumes.  With  legume  pasture  or  hay 
such  as  alfalfa  or  clover,  the  grain 
feed  does  not  need  to  contain  over 
12  to  16  per  cent  digestible  protein. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  is  receiv¬ 
ing  a  non-legume  roughage  ration, 
her  grain  feed  should  contain  an 
average  of  about  20  per  cent  protein. 
You  might,  therefore,  try  feeding  her 


a  higher  protein  feed  as  discussed, 
giving  her  another  trial  when  she 
freshens.  If  however,  she  continues 
to  remain  fat,  it  would  be  best  to 
send  her  to  the  butcher. 

Feed  Does  Not  Cause 
Mastitis 

I  would  like  to  know  the  proper 
use  of  penicillin  for  mastitis?  Could 
the  feeding  of  wet  brewers’  grains 
cause  mastitis  and  hard  quarters? 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  c.  j.  c. 

Penicillin  for  veterinary  use  is  sold 
commercially  at  most  drug  stores. 
In  using  this  product  it  is  important 
and  necessary  that  the  directions  on 
the  container  be  followed  because  of 
the  degree  of  severity  of  the  infec¬ 
tion  as  well  as  differenced  in  the 
product  as  prepared  by  various 
manufacturers.  It  is  injected  into  the 
teat  canal.  Numerous  experiments  at 
different  stations  have  shown  con¬ 
clusively  that  feed;  has  no  influence 
on  transmitting  mastitis  infection. 
The  germs  which  cause  this  disease 
gain  entrance  through  the  teat  canal. 
Cows  having  such  an  infection 
should  be  isolated  and  milked  last. 
Plenty  of  clean  straw  for  bedding 
is  a  good  preventive.  - 


Cure  for  Thrush 

In  your  issue  of  August  16,  under 
the  heading  Livestock  and  Dairy,  on 
page  507,  W.  F.  S.  inquired  about  a 
cure  for  thrush  in  a  horse’s  foot.  If 
W.  F.  S.  will  take  a  small  flat  piece 
of  wood  without  sharp  edges,  wrap¬ 
ping  a  soft  cloth  around  it,  and,  using 
a  good  soap  and  water  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  frog  of  the  foot  and  then 
pack  the  place  full  of  common  salt, 
he  will  be  surprised  at  the  results. 
The  treatment  may  have  to  be  repeated 
three  times,  but  the  writer  has  cured 
two  such  cases  with  only  two  appli¬ 
cations  each.  Veterinarians  were  not 
able  to  cure  the  thrush  which  my 
horses  had,  but  the  salt,  with  sanitary 
precautions  following  the  treatment, 
not  only  proved  a  sure  cure,  but  the 
infection  never  returned. 

I  certainly  hope  that  W.  F.  S.  will 
try  the  above  and  that  it  will  be 
as  beneficial  in  his  trouble  as  it  was 
in  mine.  f.  e.  h. 


Silver  Medals  to  Jerseys 

Jester  Design  Royal  Nelli, .  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  cow  owned  by  Henry 
Uihlein,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  production  record 
of  9,554  pounds  milk  and  557  pounds 
butterfat  which  has  qualified  her  for 
the  Silver  Medal  award  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Her 
record  was  made  on  305-day  test  at 
the  age  of  three  years.  In  compiling 
this  record  she  produced  more  than 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
butterfat  as  the  average  dairy  cow 
in  the  United  States.  She  has  also 
been  officially  classified  for  type  by 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
with  the  rating  of  Excellent. 

A  silver  medal  has  also  been 
awarded  to  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr., 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  on  his  registered 
Jersey  herd  bull,  Randleigh  Farm 
Duke  388953.  Three  daughters  of  this 
bull,  under  official  production  test, 
completed  lactation  records  of  529, 
612  and  566  pounds  butterfat  to 
qualify  him  for  this  honor.  The  aver¬ 
age  production  of  these  three  cows 
exceeded  that  of  the  average  dairy 
cow  in  the  United  States  more  than 
two  and  one-half  times. 


Sulphur  for  Sheep  Scab 

In  the  September  6  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  there  was  an 
article  on  the  cure  of  sheep  scab 
recommending  a  dip  of  lime-sulphur 
solution.  I  have  a  few  sheep  which 
had  this  trouble  last  Winter  and  an 
old  sheep  raiser  told  me  to  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  sulphur  for 
each  sheep  to  their  feed  every  day. 
I  did  this  and  the  scab  disappeared 
in  a  short  time.  I  write  this  because 
it  is  so  much  easier  than  dipping 
them.  j.  c.  r. 

New  Hampshire 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  champion  bull  on  our  cover 
page  is  Argilla  Bell  Boy  recently 
sold  by  E.  K.  Gaylord  of  Gaylord 
Guernsey  Farms,  Oklahoma  City,  to 
L.  Hoffstatter  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.  The 
airplane  in  which  he  is  pictured  was 
just  about  to  leave  the  Oklahoma 
City  Airport  en  route  to  !the  Municipal 
Airport  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Last  month  Argilla  Beil  Boy  won 
senior  and  grand  championships  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  Fair. 


Helps  Maintain  Milk  Production 
Through  Critical  Fall  Season 


This  h  what 
Mico  can  do 
for  you 


Mico,  by  protecting  your  cows  against  a  deficiency  of  calcium  and  essential  trace 
minerals,  helps  to  prevent  costly  drops  in  milk  production — drops  that  cost  you 
far  more  than  the  few  cents  a  day  it  takes  to  supply  Mico  to  your  herd. 

Mico  supplies  adequate  quantities  of  calcium,  manganese,  iodine,  copper,  iron 
and  cobalt — all  of  which  are  essential  to  a  complete  dairy  ration.  It  may  be 
mixed  in  dairy  feed  or  hand  fed  with  grain  or  silage  to  suit  your  convenience.  No 
matter  which  way  Mico  is  used  the  daily  cost  is  exceedingly  low,  a  matter  of 
pennies  with  the  average  herd. 

There  is  serious  danger  in  the  fall  months  that  dairy  cows  will  show  a  definite 
falling  off  in  milk  production  that  is  not  seasonal  but  due  to  mineral  deficiency 
(often  mineral  starvation).  Guard  against  this  each  day  with  an  investment  of  a 

few  cents  in  Mico. 


MICO  PROV'Dt5, 

SR-"*® 

tSSSNTlW- 

MINERALS 

and 

CAICIUW 


Ask  your  Mico  dealer  what  Mico  is  doing  for 
other  dairymen  in  your  area.  Write  today  for  litera¬ 
ture  on  Mico — gladly  sent  upon  request. 


FREE  BOOKLET 

ON  MINERALS 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  *Box  126M,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


WWWUV 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people. 
Sell  subscriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Many  dairymen  believe  that  "good 
feeds”  are  those  skillfully  balanced 
in  protein,  total  digestible  nutrients, 
fats,  fibres,  vitamins  and  major  min¬ 
erals  only.  Yet  science  knows  that 
feeds  also  must  be  balanced  with  ade¬ 
quate  TRACE  MINERALS  for  herd 
health  and  maximum  profits. 

That’s  why  PRATTS  ANIMAE 
REGULATOR — an  accurate,  depend¬ 
able  concentrate  of  these  TRACE 
MINERALS— should  be  added  to 
dairy  feed. 

Yes,  *your  cows  may  need  addi¬ 
tional  TRACE  MINERALS  even  if 
your  soil  is  not  deficient.  For  feed 
crops  absorb  only  those  elements 
needed  to  sustain  and  reproduce 
themselves — without  regard  for  the 
needs  of  the  cow.  So,  even  if  grown 
in  mineral-fertile  soil,  feed  crops  often 
contain  less  of  certain  essential  ele¬ 
ments  than  the  cow  needs.  Because, 
today,  cows  must  produce  5  ^o  8  times 


as  much  milk  as  50  years  ago.  Clearly, 
such  production  calls  for  more  of  the 
critical  TRACE  MINERALS  than  Na¬ 
ture  planned. 

PRATTS  ANIMAL  REGULATOR 
added  to  dairy  feed  helps  make 
possible  greater  disease-resistance — 
a  larger  calf  crop  —  and  a  full- 
length  milking  life  of  sustained  high 
production. 

It  costs  less  than  $1  a  year  to  pro¬ 
tect  a  cow  with  PRATTS  ANIMAL 
REGULATOR.  When  so  little  can  do 
so  much,  why  take  chances  ?  See  your 
dealer  today  and  insist  on  PRATTS 
ANIMAL  REGULATOR.  Use  the 
coupon  to  order  direct,  if  your  dealer 
can’t  supply. 


Address 


1 


PRATT  FOOD  CO., 

Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

I  enclose  amount  shown  under 
Please  send  me  (transportation 
lowing  amount  of  Pratts  Animal 


DEPT.  AR*  290 

4 'Total  Cost.*4 
paid)  the  fol- 
Regulator: 


Number  of  Pails 
or  Bags  Wanted 

Size 

Price  (Far  West. 
States, add  10%) 

Total 

Cost 

25  lb.  Pail 

15.25  each 

100  lb.  Bag 

118.00  each 
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AUNT  HET 

BY  ROBERT  QUILLEN 


“Pa  never  swears  except 
when  he  has  a  headache  and 
somebody  phones  to  ask 
how  he  is  and  I  say  he’s 
feelin’  fine.” 

Aunt  Het,  he  might  really 
be  feeling  fine  if  you  had 
given  him — 

MILES 

Anti-Pain  Pills 

Won’t  upset  stomach  or  cause  con¬ 
stipation!  Work  so  fast  —  so 
effectively,  first  tablet  usually 
relieves  an  occasional  head¬ 
ache,  neuralgia,  muscular 
pains,  functional  menstrual 
pains  in  a  few  minutes.  Miles 
Anti-Pain  Pills  are  pleasant 
to  take — a  grand  old  remedy 
in  successful  use  for  almost 
50  years.  Get  Miles  Anti-Pain 
Pills  at  your  drug  store.  Use 
only  as  directed.  25c  and 
$1.00  packages. 


Amazing  Get  Acquainted 

TULIP  Offer 


Our  famous  Hardy  PLANTING  STOCK 

Our  Biggest  Bulb  Bargain! 

Dozens  of  brilliant  flaming 
colors  in  this  Rainbow  Mix 
Assortment  .  .  .  Darwin,  Tri¬ 
umph,  Breeder-and  Cottage 
Tulips  for  remarkable  low 
cost  of  less  than  2c  per  bulb. 

These  are  our  prize  selection 
of  famous  young  especially 
selected  strain  and  smaller  be¬ 
cause  they  are  first  and  second 
year  bulbs  . .  .  1 to  2Ji'  in 
circumference.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

12  Dutch  Iris  Bulbs  Extra 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  Order  now,  pay  later.  Bulbs  reach  you  for 
fall  planting:  for  only  $1.69  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Cash  orders 
prepaid.  Prompt  action  brings  12  genuine  first  year  Dutch  Iris 
Bulbs,  gorgeous  new  purples  ana  blues,  without  extra  cost. 

Dept.  RB-I6II 
Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


■o°« 

[BULBS 


MICHIGAN  BULB  CO. 


not  WAT£P 

*  BY  THE  PAILFUL 
PREMIER  ELECTRIC  WATER  NEATER 

It’s  portable.  Many  uses.  Just  plug  it 
in.  Safe  .  .  .  Underwriters’  Approved. 
Hot  water  in  a  hurry]  1500  watts. 
Low  cost.  Guaranteed.  Ask  dealer  or 
write  direot  for  FREE  booklet. 

THE  NATIONAL  IDEAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  R  Toledo  4,  Ohio 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  Cold 


FOLEY’S 


Honey  &  Tar 
Cough  Compound 


■  I  M  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

Off  jH  BJB  9J  Knitting  Worsteds,  Baby  Yarns, 
|  IL1  I;  a  IS  other  selections.  All  Yarns  100% 
■  BTI I  111  Virgin  Wool.  Wholesale  &  Retail. 

Circle  Yarn  Co.,  2334-K-North  29th  St.,  Phila.  32,  Pa. 


IP  1  r|BT£1FREE  samples— directions.  All  wool  2-3-4- 
I  /I  K  nl\ply.  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns.  Unexcelled 

A  41*  VI I  Liquidity  Bartlett  Tarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony, UK 


Save  Money — Woolens  for  men’s,  women’s  &  children’s 
clothes.  Send  19c  for  samples.  SUN  RISE  MILL  ENDS, 
Essex  Station,  P.  0.  Box  124,  Boston  12,  Mass. 
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Season  Unto  Season 

I  cannot  leave  the  farm  in  Spring, 

And  turn  my  back  on  everything 

That  buds  and  blooms  and  chirps;  I  said: 

I’ll  wait  and  go  next  Fall  instead. 

But  when  October  showed  herself, 

A  blue  and  red  and  golden  elf, 

I  said:  Not  now,  not  in  the  Fall; 

Not  Spring  —  not  Autumn  —  not  at  all! 

—  Veree  Wayne 


Grandma’s  Way  with  Grapes  Still  Hard  to  Beat 


One  of  childhood’s  fragrant  memo¬ 
ries  was  Grandma’s  big  farm  kitchen 
on  an  Autumn  day  after  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  had  been  harvested.  Some 
of  the  fruit  came  from  the  long  arbor 
in  the  garden,  while  clusters  of  wild 
grapes  were  gathered  from  vines 
draped  over  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
hill  pasture,  or  found  clambering 
over  old  stonewalls  along  the  road¬ 
side.  Wild  grapes  have  a  racy  tang 
that  the  cultivated  variety  lacks,  and 
Grandma  liked  them  best  for  jelly 
making. 

From  the  days  of  legend,  the 
grape  has  been  famous  for  its  rich 
color  and  bouquet.  Grandma  knew 
how  to  retain  both  with  special 
blending  of  the  purple  fruit  with 
sugar,  spices  and  vinegar.  From  a 
big  kettle  over  a  crackling  wood  fire, 
various  delectable  concoctions 
emerged.  We  still  use  Grandma’s 
recipe  for  grape  catsup  and  always 
serve  this  favorite  with  baked  beans 
on  Saturday  night,  as  she  did.  Here 
is  the  way  she  made  it;  once  her 
jars  were  washed  and  sterilized. 

Grape  Catsup:  Five  pounds  grapes, 
washed  and  stemmed;  2  pounds 
sugar;  1  pint  cider  vinegar;  1  table¬ 
spoon  ground  cloves;  1  tablespoon 
cinnamon;  1  tablespoon  allspice;  1 
teaspoon  salt;  1  teaspoon  pepper. 
Boil  the  grapes  in  enough  water  to 
avoid  burning.  When  soft,  strain 


Old  Standbys 

Epsom  salts  and  warm  water  are 
healing  for  soaking  tired  burning  feet. 

To  beat  egg  whites  stiff,  quickly, 
add  a  pinch  of  salt.  The  colder  the 
eggs  the  better. 

To  bring  back  color  in  cloth,  up¬ 
holstery,  etc.,  use  a  little  household 
ammonia  in  clear  water;  brush  fa¬ 
brics  lightly  with  this  solution. 

To  preserve  shoe  soles,  melt  togeth¬ 
er  two  parts  tallow  and  one  part  com¬ 
mon  resin.  Apply  hot  to  soles  and  let 
it  be  absorbed. 

To  make  shoes  waterproof,  take 
beeswax  and  mutton  fat  melted,  and 
rub  over  edges  of  soles  where  stitched; 
does  not  interfere  with  shoe  polish. 

To  help  sharpen  scissors  which  are 
not  too  dull,  take  a  coarse,  long  sew¬ 
ing  needle,  hold  firmly  between 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  left  hand; 
then  cut  scissors  smoothly  and  quickly 
from  eye  to  point  of  needle. 

To  soften  a  sponge,  boil  in  clear 
water;  repeat  if  not  soft  enough,  l.  z. 


through  a  colander.  Add  remaining 
ingredients  and  boil  slowly  until  the 
catsup  thickens.  Yield,  about  six 
pints. 

Another  toothsome  product  of  that 
big  kettle  we  still  follow  today. 

Sweet  Grape  Pickle:  Five  pounds 
large  ripe  grapes,  stemmed;  3  pounds 
sugar  (part  brown  sugar  may  be 
used);  1  pint  cider  vinegar;  tea¬ 
spoons  ground  cloves;  IV2  teaspoons 
cinnamon.  Wash  and  drain  grapes 
and  place  whole  in  jars.  Boil  re¬ 
maining  ingredients  for  five  minutes 
and  pour  this  mixture,  boiling  hot, 
over  the  grapes.  Seal  at  once.  Yield, 
about  five  pints. 

Finally  there  was  her  grape  con¬ 
serve.  Served  in  an  old  sparkling 
Sandwich  glass  dish,  this  rich  pro¬ 
duct  of  Grandma’s  art  was  usually 
reserved  for  festive  occasions.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  she  treated  the 
grandchildren,  between  meals,  to  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  generously 
spread  with  it.  She  made  it  as 
follows. 

Grape  Conserve:  Four  pounds 
fully  ripe  grapes;  1  pound  seeded 
raisins;  3  pounds  sugar;  2  oranges. 
Cook  grapes  until  soft  and  rub 
through  a  sieve.  Add  raisins,  the 
pulp  of  the  oranges,  plus  their  skins 
cut  fine,  and  finally  the  sugar.  Cook 
slowly  until  thickened,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently  to  prevent  burning.  Yield, 
about  six  half-pint  jars.  e.  m.  e. 


Pomona’s  Pumpkin 

Surely  you’ve  heard  of  Pomona;  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  her,  pumpkins 
would  always  be  just  pumpkins  — 
even  on  Hallowe’en.  In  her  time 
Pomona  was  a  mightly  important 
little  lady.  As  the  Roman  goddess 
of  garden  fruits,  she  received  hom¬ 
age  every  year  on  October  31.  The 
pumpkin,  one  of  Pomona’s  favorites, 
was  therefore  held  in  great  esteem 
and  regarded'  as  a  lucky  charm.  As 
the  years  went  on  Pomona  was  for¬ 
gotten.  Her  ceremonial  date  became 
the  eve  of  the  Christian  Feast  of  All 
Saints,  but  the  bright  orange  offer¬ 
ing  never  lost  its  “lucky”  reputation. 
It  was  centuries  before  people  gave 
up  the  custom  of  carrying  pumpkins 
on  October  31,  to  ward  off  evil 
spirits  which  everyone  then  was 
sure  roamed  the  earth  on  that  night. 

Just  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  the  pumpkins  into  jack-o- 
lanterns  is  not  known.  According  to 
an  old  Irish  legend,  a  miser  named 


Hallowe’en  Party  Novelties 

A  pumpkin  pie  centerpiece  for 
the  table  makes  a  bright  touch  on 
Hallowe’en.  Use  a  big  round  chop¬ 
ping  bowl  for  this  paper  pie  center- 
piece.  Wrap  small  gifts  for  each 
guest,  using  Hallowe’en  colors.  Tie 
a  long  string  to  each.  Put  the  pack¬ 
ages  into  the  bowl,  bringing  the 
strings  out  over  the  edge.  Cover  the 
pie  with  orange  crepe  paper,  dotting 
with  brown  crayon  for  the  spicy  look. 
Paste  a  brown  paper  band  around 
the  bowl’s  edge  for  the  crust.  Set  the 
bowl  in  middle  of  table,  then  attach 
each  string  to  the  place  card  of  the 
guest.  This  is  unusual  and  fun  to 
open. 

For  place  gard  holders,  fill  small 
paper  nut  cups  with  candies.  Place 
each  on  a  circle  of  orange  crepe 
paper,  gather  up  over  the  top  and 
tie.  Fringe  paper  tops  and  put  on  a 
pumpkin  sticker.  Plump  them  out  to 
look  like  little  pumpkins.  Place  cards 
can  be  inserted  through  the  slit  in 
paper  or  slipped  under  the  edge  of 
each  container. 

For  Hallowe’en  party  caps  try 
making  them  yourself.  Measure  the 
width  around  your  own  head  and 
allow  an  extra  inch.  Then  with  this 
width,  in  a  piece  of  crepe  paper  cut 
14  inches  long,  make  your  cap  by 
lapping  the  edges  over  and  glueing 
them.  This  gives  14  inches  in  height. 
When  the  glue  is  thoroughly  dry, 
slash  the  top  edge  down  about  three 
inches.  Gather  up  the  slashed  pieces 
and  tie  with  cord  or  ribbon,  or  put 
on  an  elastic.  Turn  the  bottom  edge 
up  about  two  inches.  That  is  your 
cap. 

Decorate  the  cap  with  Hallowe’en 
stickers:  one  on  each  of  the  slashed 
pieces  at  the  top,  some  around  the 
edges.  If  you  tied  the  cap  with  cord 
or  ribbon,  put  stickers  on  the  ends 
so  that  they  will  dangle.  Paste  black 
paper  cats  on  an  extra  strip  of  paper, 
using  it  as  a  head  band,  and  tie  it 
so  that  the  cats  will  stand  up 
straight. 

You  will  think  of  all  sorts  of 
other  ways  to  decorate  these  caps 
to  make  variety  for  the  party,,  past¬ 
ing  on  bats,  witches,  ghosts  and  the 
like.  r.  e.  p. 


Green  Tomato  Mincemeat 

It’s  time  to  get  the  mincemeat 
made  for  the  coming  holiday  sea¬ 
sons.  I  have  a  recipe  about  which  I 
always  say:  “If  this  isn’t  the  best 
mincemeat  you  ever  tasted,  I’ll  be 
surprised!”  It  is  called  Green  Tomato 
Mincemeat  and  the  ingredients  are: 

Three  pounds  green  tomatoes,  3 
pounds  apples,  1  pound  seedless 
raisins,  1  pound  seeded  raisins, 
2  pounds  dark  brown  sugar, 
1  tablespoon  salt,  1*4  cups  vinegar, 
1  cup  ground  suet,  1  tablespoon 
cinnamon,  1  tablespoon  nutmeg,  2 
teaspoons  cloves,  1  lemon  (juice),  1 
tablespoon  grated  lemon  rind. 

Wash  and  cut  tomatoes,  grind 
through  the  coarse  knife  of  grinder. 
Cover  with  water,  bring  to  a  boil, 
cook  five  minutes  and  drain  well. 
Wash  apples,  remove  cores  and  grind. 
Mix  all  ingredients  well.  Pack  into 
clean  jars,  leaving  one  inch  head- 
space.  Process  45  minutes.  If  you 
use  a  .pressure  cooker,  give  it  20 
minutes  at  10  pounds  pressure.  Note: 
I  am  careful  not  to  use  frost-bitten 
tomatoes. 

Here  is  a  supply  for  your  pies  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  r.e.p. 


Autumn  Note 

Late  September:  This  morning,  the 
first  chickadee  to  eat  the  first  sun¬ 
flower  seed  of  the  first  batch  put  out 
for  them  just  a  week  ago. 

Also,  the  last  rose  on  the  New 
Dawn  climber.  Pale,  sweet,  blush- 
cream.  Fall  is  here,  but  you  see  — 
compensations!  l.  W.  c. 


Jack  was  refused  quarters  in  either 
Heaven  or  Hades.  He  was  then 
handed  a  lantern  and  told  to  walk 
the  earth  until  Judgment  Day.  Thus 
he  became  “Jack  with  a  lantern.” 

I.  M.  P. 


Courtesy,  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 

Fall  is  a  good  time  for  planting  roses,  such  as  these  two  new  hybrid  tea 
roses.  Left :  The  New  Yorker,  scarlet  blooms  with  rose  red  undertones  on 
a  hardy,  disease  resistant  bush  with  dark  green  glossy  leaves.  Right: 
Diamond  Jubilee,  glowing  buff-orange  with  old  rose  fragrance  on  a  sturdy 
plant,  selected  as  Top  All  America  Rose  for  1948. 
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The  Little  Brown  House 

Occasional  days  may'  still  be 
warm,  but  Nature’s  clock  tells  us  it 
is  the  afternoon  of  the  year.  Even  in 
August  its  hands  point  to  certain 
signs:  The  swallows  left  the  barn  on 
the  23rd,  instead  of  their  customary 
20th  to  22rxd  of  that  month.  One 
family’s  young  birds  were  too  small 
and  weak  to  take  off  with  the  main 
flock  and  these  stayed  two  weeks 
longer.  The  crickets  were  a  bit  late 
with  their  seemingly  endless  song; 
does  this  foretell  a  late  Fall?  Septem¬ 
ber  brought  us  gradual  change  of 
foliage  to  gold  and  russet  and  red 
with  the  grapes  turning  purple  in 
the  hot  sun,  and  from  kitchens 
everywhere  came  the  spicy  fragrance 
of  pickles  cooking.  Fruits  were  good 
except  for  blackberries;  too  hot  and 
dry  for  them.  Every  apple  tree  bends 
under  its  heavy  load  and  apple  can¬ 
ning  of  early  varieties  went  on  in 
abundance  —  so  different  from  the 
last  two  years.  We  appreciate 
Nature’s  bounty. 

We  hear  on  the  radio  and  read  in 
the  papers  of  the  airplane  crashes 
but  when  one  occurs  just  over  the 
Ridge  from  us  and  our  son  is  the 
undertaker  who  is  called,  it  brings 
the  sorrow  near  to  each  of  us.  We 
heard  a  plane  circle,  go  and  come, 
go  and  come,  and  then  a  final  purr 
of  the  motors  and  silence.  It  was 
during  a  dense  fog  and  misty  shower 
and  we  thought  the  plane  had  finally 
taken  off  and  the  storm  had  drowned 
the  sound  of  the  engines.  But  it  had 
dropped  to  earth. 

Our  daughter-in-law,  Elvina,  is 
back  from  North  Dakota,  glad  to 
have  cold  spring  water  to  drink  and 
see  corn  fresh  and  green  instead  of 
dead  or  dying  as  it  was  on  the  long 
trip  home.  She  is  busy  canning  sweet 
corn  now;  while  Elsie,  the  other 
bride  in  the  family,  from  North 
Carolina,  is  having  a  bit  of  vacation 
(if  it  can  be  called  that)  as  both  her 
mother  and  grandfather  are  ill.  She 
had  canned  over  100  quarts  and  will 
do  more  on  her  return. 

Do  you  know  the  iceplant,  a 
mesembryanthemum,  with  thick  dark 
green  leaves  that  seem  frost  laden  in 


the  sun?  It  is  a  lovely  edging  plant 
in  a  hot,  dry  place  or  in  the  rock 
garden.  Its  bright  cerise  flowers  are 
reminiscent  of  the  English  daisy 
(bellis)  of  the  Spring  months.  Mari¬ 
golds  are  rampant,  and  profuse  in 
bloom.  Harmony  hybrids  are  delight¬ 
ful.  Our  blue  passion  flower  bloomed 
once,  but  I  failed  to  see  it  as  a  son’s 
wife  was  ill  at  the  time  and  I  was 
there.  In  fact,  it  has  been  a  Summer 
of  small  accidents  in  our  family:  first 
my  husband,  then  Fred  cut  off  the 
end  of  his  left  thumb,  a  son’s  wife 
ill,  and  last,  a  canthook  slipped  giv¬ 
ing  Errol  a  painful  rap  on  the  ribs 
and  later  a  threatened  attack  of 
pleurisy.  If  R.  N.-Y.  friends  miss 
personal  letters  from  me,  these  are 
the  reasons;  besides  being  in  the 
third  hundred  of  quarts  of  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables.  With  the  fern 
season,  too,  we  have  already  made 
several  trips  to  the  woods.  The 
forests  are  so  cool,  quiet  and  green 
it  soothes  and  rests  us  before  other 
duties  are  begun. 

This  year,  haying  crowded  silo 
filling.  In  fact  many  tons  of  hay  were 
yet  unharvested  in  mid- September. 
Farmers  have  cut  sufficient  for  their 
own  needs,  but  even  those  who 
know  they  must  buy  hay  prefer  to 
wait  and  pay  $35  to  $40  per  ton  for 
hay  shipped  in,  rather  than  buy  from 
local  fields  in  Summer.  Silage  corn 
is  good  and  so  are  potatoes,  these 
locally  are  three  cents  per  pound. 
Tomato  blight  was  a  little  later  in 
coming  and  many  of  us  learned  as 
soon  as  it  started  to  pick  and  pickle. 

On  the  whole  barns  and  bins  will 
be  fuller  than  for  the  past  two  years 
in  spite  of  a  most  peculiar  year  of 
weather.  Mother  Bee 

Handicrafters-Gardeners 

Do  you  collect  vases,  too?  If  you 
wish  to  add  vases  to  your  collection, 
I  will  gladly  exchange.  mrs.  l.  e.  f. 

Maine 


I  am  interested  in  exchanging 
different  colors  and  varieties  of , 
African  violets.  I  would  like  red,  ’ 
yellow  and  scalloped  leaf  for  pink, 
white,  light  and  dark  purple. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  t.  j.  m. 


Advance  on  Christmas — Fine  Needlework  Gifts 


.  ^-982  —  CAP  AND  MITTENS.  Crocheted  with  rose  trimming,  this  adorable  set  is  de¬ 

signed  for  toe  four  year  old;  Simple  to  make;  works  up  quickly.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 
,  "T  MITTENS.  Knit  this  matching  set  with  double  cables;  fun  to 

work.  Ideal  for  the  teen-age  girl.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

37  GAY  POTHOLDERS.  Crocheted  in  the  form  of  a  Dutch  boy  and  girl;  easy  to 
do.  Attractive,  inexpensive  gifts.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

.  10 08  ~T  .  BEAUTIFUL  HANDKERCHIEFS.  Crocheted  edgings  for  fine  handkerchiefs 

give  the  dainty  personal  touch.  Included  are  the  pineapple  pattern,  Irish  crocheted  rose 
and  lover’s  knot  stitch.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

885  —  DOUBLE  DOLL  is  lots  of  fun  for  a  little  girl  to  play  with;  extremely  easy  to 
sew.  Complete  instructions  for  making  the  body  of  doll  and  clothes.  11c. 

~  FOR  LOVELY  LINENS.  Embroidered  initials  in  full  alphabet;  also  THINE  and 
MINE,  YOURS,  OURS,  HIS,  HERS;  to  add  beauty  to  towels  or  pillowcases.  Hot  iron 
transfers  for  initials  about  1%  in.  high.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

E-1076  —  NEW  DOILY  DESIGN.  Crocheted  doilies  are  always  in  fashion;  last  for 
years.  Star  and  fan  design  easy  to  create.  Two  sizes;  10  and  16  in.  in  diameter  Com¬ 
plete  instructions.  11c. 


DON’T  FORGET,  PLEASE,  our  new  1947-1948  FASHION  BOOK!  Lots  of  fine  Christmas 
gift  ideas  for  sewing  on  its  34  pages.  Early  orders  mean  an  early  start  on  handmade 
presents,  the  finest  kind.  15c. 

NEW  1947-1948  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  also  15c. 


Please  PRINT  name,  address,  style  number  and  size,  and  send  orders 
NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City 
tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


to  THE  RURAL 
residents  add  1c 


Just  the  thing  for  Sunday  Breakfast 

—  Easy  and  Simply  Delicious ! 


BRAN  SCONES  AND  HONEY 

1%  cups  sifted  flour  1  tbsp.  sugar 
V2  tsp.  salt  V2  cup  All-Bran 

2%  tsp.  Davis  %  cup  shortening 

Double-Acting  2  eggs 
Baking  Powder  V2  cup  milk 

Sift  flour,  salt,  baking  powder  and 
sugar.  (And  be  sure  to  use  Davis 
Baking  Powder!  Its  controlled  double 
action  has  a  way  with  scones,  puffing 
them  up  to  tender,  golden  mounds 
that  are  a  joy  to  bite  into!)  Next,  add 
All-Bran.  Cut  in  shortening.  Reserve 
a  small  portion  of  egg  white;  beat 
remaining  eggs.  Add  to  first  mixture 
with  milk.  (Right  away  Davis’  first 
action  starts  to  work,  but  the  second 
action  waits  for  the  heat  of  the  oven, 
and  that’s  why  delays  and  interrup¬ 
tions  don’t  spell  failure  when  you 
use  Davis!)  Now  stir  until  dough  is 


formed.  Knead  slightly,  roll  out,  and 
cut  in  triangles.  Brush  with  egg  white 
mixed  with  1  tsp.  water,  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  bake  at  450°  P.  about  15 
minutes.  Serve  hot  with  honey.  Makes 
24  scones. 

NOTICE  the  difference  in  all  your  bak¬ 
ing  when  you  start  using  Davis!  That 
famous  double  action  is  your  best 
insurance  for  light,  velvety- textured 
cakes;  tender,  delicious 
muffins;  hot  breads  and 
other  “baking  day”  treats. 

Get  a  can  of  Davis 
Double-Acting  Baking 
Powder  today  ...  it  never 
lets  you  down. 


DAVIS  Double-Acting 

BAKING  POWDER 


Sanforized  FLANNEL  PAJAMAS 

$2.55 
$3.35 


BOYS’ 

Sizes  4-18 
MEN’S 

Sizes  A,  B,  C,  D 
Made  of  genuine  HEAVY¬ 
WEIGHT  striped  flannel, 
these  warm  pajamas  are 
extra  fuU  cut,  coat  or 
pullover  style.  Now  off¬ 
ered  at  far  below  regular 
store  price.  C.  O.  D’s  ac¬ 
cepted,  you  pay  small 
postage.  MONEY  BACK  if 
not  completely  satisfied. 

DUD’S  6  w-  20th  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

old-fashioned  open  kettle  syrup  made 
from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 
No  sugar  extracted,  no  chemical  added. 
Xmas  orders  must  be  in  by  Dec.  16. 
Please  Send  Cheek  With  Order. 
$2.50  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.75  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 
Delivered.  Write  for  case  lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

P.O.  Box  3357B,  Q.b.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


DEERSKIN  GLOVES 

Made  from  your  raw  Deerskins 

DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 

Reasonable  Prices 
Price  List  on  Request. 
Joseph  Bruchac,  Taxidermist 
Greenfield  Center  4,  New  York 


•  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS  • 

Of  the  finest  quality.  Select  yours  in  your  own  home, 
from  large  samples  we  loan.  Postage  paid  both  ways. 
Write:  YANKEE  FABRICS,  ROCKY  HILL,  CONN. 


Get  This  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS.  $1.60 
delivered — send  cash,  stamps,  check,  money 
order.  C.  O.  D.  21  cents  extra.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Order  early— NOW. 

POTTER.  (308  N.  Main,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

KNITTING  YARNS 

•  - 


Selected  yams  Tor  your  every  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money- saving 
prices.  Write  for  free  samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE  Dept.  242,  Winchester.  Mass. 


u  -te 


—4.  ITERS:— HERE  IS  YOUR  SONG— 

"The  Busy  Beavers”  Presented  for  the  first  time  at 
the  1947  Dutchess  County  Fair,  a  "HIT”  with  4- 
H’ERS.  insert  your  club  name  and  community,  make 
it  YOUR  SONG.  Recording  will  be  sent  to  your 
local  Radio  Station,  on  your  request. 

30c  a  copy  —  100  copies  $25.00 
TOM  DUNCAN.  52  East  34th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  SEA  SHELL  JEWELRY 

Brooches,  Earrings,  Place  and  Tally  Cards,  many  shell 
novelties.  Fascinating  new  Shellcraft,  easily  learned, 
as  hobby  or  for  profit.  Complete  Beginners  Kit,  with 
illustrated  instruction  Book,  all  materials  needed.  $3,001 
Postpaid,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  Money  refunded. 
DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIOS 
DEPT.  10,  BAY  PINES,  FLORIDA 


X>o  You  Crochet? 

For  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  been  and  still  are 
buying  Infants  Sacques,  Bootee  Sets  etc.  enjoying  a 
reputation  for  fairness  and  honest  dealing.  If  you  have 
anything  along  these  lines  to  sell  or  are  Interested 
write  us.  VAN  WAGENEN-SAGER,  INCL 
248  W.  Washington  Street,  Syracuse  (2),  New  York 


—  BEAUTIFUL  MAINE  WOOLEN  REMNANTS  — 
For  Suits,  Coats,  Dresses.  Send  10c  for  samples 
and  prices.  FLORENCE  MOODY,  Farmington,  Me. 


KriMStU  Imm  *THE  CHEF? 


★ 

* 

★ 

* 


me$f 

ibBAKest 
it  Pa*/  broiisi 
it  Gfll  LIS! 


SUNDAY  NITE  CHEF 


Women  by  the  thousands  know  that  the 
Sunday  Nile  Chef  makes  cooking  more  fun. 
This  unique  utensil  cooks  more  food  and  more 
kinds  of  food  at  one  time  than  the  old  one-use 
griddle,  and  does  it  easier  and  better. 

Magnesium  gives  even  heat  distribution  over 
the  entire  2-burner  cooking  surface  of  the 
Senior  Chef — which  means  food  cooks  evenly, 
dear  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  Chef!  Magne¬ 


sium  is  amazingly  light,  making  the  Sunday 
Nite  Chef  easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  mail — 
a  "natural”  for  gifts — because  it  is  sold  in  a 
colorful  gift  package.  One-burner  Junior  Chef 
has  detachable  handle. 

You’ll  want  the  “chef"  for  yourself  and  for 
Christmas  and  other  gift  occasions.  Priced  at 
$2.95  and  $3.75.  See  it  in  either  size  at 
your  favorite  store. 


SPECIALTY  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

First  and  Water  Streets,  Bay  City,  Michigan 
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the  HUDSON 


automatic  electric 
tank  heater 


OTHER  HUDSON  TANK  HEATERS 

HUDSON 
ALASKAN  * 

The  depend¬ 
able  efficient 
oil  burning 
heater. 


HUDSON 

KLONDIKE* 

Burns  any¬ 
thing  from 
corn  cobs  to 
coal. 


•patent  penoins 
©  M.  D.  H.  MFG.  CO. 


Put  a  Hudson  Lektrik-Heet*  in  your 
stock  tank  this  Fall.  The  thermostat 
automatically  keeps  desired  water 
temperature  —  forget  it  until  Spring! 
No  re-fueling  —  uses  electricity  only 
as  needed  —  low  cost  —  warm  drink¬ 
ing  water  makes  more  milk,  more 
meat!  Fits  any  stock  tank.  Tested 
and  proved  in  severest  climates. 
Lock-in  plug  and  receptacle  at  no 
extra  cost.  Buy  your  LEKTRIK- 
HEET*  now  from  your  nearby  Hud¬ 
son  dealer. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY*  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


Poultry  Equipment 


Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 


by  Margaret  Me  Kenny 

This  reprint  of  BIRDS  IN  THE 
GARDEN  by  Margaret  McKenny  is 
published  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Press  in  answer  to  a 
widespread  demand  for  a  book  of 
this  type  —  a  complete  and  practical 
guide  for  nature  lovers  who  want  to 
enjoy  the  useful  and  charming 
companionship  of  birds  around  their 
homes. 

16  Full-Page  Color  Portraits 

PRICE  $5.00 

New  York  City  Residents,  Add  2% 
Sales  Tax 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N. 


Enclosed  find  check  or  money-order  for  I 
$5.00  for  which  send  me  the  book,  I 
Birds  in  the  Garden. 


Name . 

Street . 

Town . . . State. 


BIRDS 

in  the 

Garden 


SPREADER 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su¬ 
perphosphate,  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  8  5  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO., 
.WHITEWATER  8*.  WISC. 


FOR 

DAIRY 

BARN 

FLOORS 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1947  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

May  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDER0LE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 


Now  you  can  help  prevent  udder  trouble  due  to  calv¬ 
ing.  An  amazing,  new  product,  UOOEROLE,  has 
been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms. 


Massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  relieve  caked, 
swollen  bag  due  to  calving  faster  and  better  than 
other  methods  you’ve  tried.  Thus  your  cows  may  go 
into  production  so  MUCH  SOONER  that  you’ll  make 
up  to  $27.00  more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  is  a  wonderful,  new  formula  containing 
anhydrous  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective  ingredients. 
Thus  massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful 
3-way  help.  I.  Relieve  congestion.  2.  Help  reduce 
swelling.  3.  Soothe  inflammation.  Use  it  on  your 
valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and  say: 
“Can’t  afford  to  be  without  UDDEROLE.”  The  8-oz. 
tin  costs  only  $1.00. 


DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Unless  you 
are  delighted  with  UDDEROLE — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back. 
Either  way,  you  win,  so.  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an 
8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only  $8. 
DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  NX 


Junior  Farmers 


One  hundred  and  fifty  young  men 
and  women,  14  to  18  years  of  age, 
recently  came  to  the  University  of 
Massachusets  campus  from  12  coun¬ 
ties  for  the  State  4-H  Club  Week. 
The  theme  of  the  week’s  program  was 
training  for  leadership.  All  of  the 
project  work,  the  recreation,  and  the 
club  meetings  were  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  these  club  members  to  de¬ 
velop  ways  of  sharing  what  they  had 
learned.  The  delegates  were  organized 
into  four  clubs  and  named  for  the 
last  four  presidents  of  the  University. 
They  were  the  Baker,  Butterfield, 
Lewis  and  Thatcher  4-H  Clubs. 
These  functioned  as  regular  clubs 
with  all  the  necessary  officers  and  a 
planned  program  for  the  week.  The 
game  and  song  leaders  were  given 
special  training  for  their  part  in  club 
meetings,  at  assemblies  and  flag 
ceremonies.  An  inter-club  song 
contest  was  a  highlight  of  the  last 
evening  of  the  week  with  the  Lewis 
and  Thatcher  Clubs  sharing  top 
honors.  The  presidents  of  the  four 
clubs  are:  Edwin  Gast,  Ashland; 
Richard  Morris,  Oak  Bluffs;  Gilbert 
Robery,  West  Bridgewater;  and 
Clifton  Mudge,  Rockland.  A  boy  and 
girl  from  each  of  the  four  clubs  were 
selected  by  the  members  to  represent 
the  H’s.  These  were:  Raymond  Bull, 
Russell;  Nancy  Burrows,  Southwick; 
Lois  Call,  Colrain;  George  Snow, 
Holliston;  Hilton  Hart,  Blandford; 
Irene  Holmes,  Ashland;  Franklin 
Sykes,  Pittsfield;  and  Regina  Lawlor, 
West  Brookfield. 

Sixty  senior  4-H  girls,  delegates 
from  1 1  counties  in  Massachusetts, 
won  ribbons  at  the  recent  State  4-H 
Girls’  Day,  in  recognition  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  foods  demonstrations,  can¬ 
ning  exhibits,  home  furnishing  talks 
and  demonstrations,  and  dress  revue. 
Marjorie  Briand,  Fisherville,  presided 
at  the  afternoon  program.  Others 
participating  were:  Bernice  Stohl- 
mann,  Adams,  song  leader;  Virginia 
Sawyer,  Canton,  Christine  Micka, 
Easthampton,  and  Mary  Ann 
Beaudry,  Warren,  pianists.  The 
Warren  String  Ensemble  Club,  whose 
name  was  chosen  because  they  make 
marionettes,  sang  “Dreaming”  and 
“Arkansas  Traveler.”  Kay  Ramsdell, 
Millis,  closed  the  program  with  the 
“4-H  Pledge  Song.”  Dress  honors 
went  to  Marilyn  Loveland,  Green¬ 
field.  In  the  dairy  foods  demonstration 
contest,  Bernice  and  Helen  Stohlmann, 
Adams;  and  Virginia  Cooney,  Chester, 
won  $50  bonds.  Thirty-nine  toys  re¬ 
ceived  from  4-H  Clubs  in  the  State 
were  on  display  and  were  sent  to 
children  overseas. 


New  York  members  rate  high  as 
national  winners  in  4-H  award  pro¬ 
grams,  according  to  records  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  Work.  Since  the  inception 
of  these  contests  a  few  years  ago, 
25  rural  boys  and  girls  in  the  Empire 
State  have  won  top  recognition. 
Twenty-one  of  the  25  received  $200 
college  scholarships  as  rewards  for 
their  outstanding  records.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  New  York  scholarship  winners 
in  various  contests,  and  donors,  were: 
Three  in  4-H  Leadership  offered  by 
Edward  Foss  Wilson;  three  in  Girls’ 
Record,  Montgomery  Ward;  two  in 
Canning,  Kerr  Glass;  three  in  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Spool  Cotton  Co.;  three  in  Meat 
Animal,  Thomas  E.  Wilson;  two  in 
Better  Methods  Electric,  Westing- 
house  Educational  Foundation;  three 
in  Dairy  Production,  Kraft  Foods  Co.; 
one  in  Soil  Conservation,  Firestone; 
and  one  in  Poultry,  Swift  and 
Company.  One  member  also  won  a 
trip  to  the  Chicago  4-H  Club  Congress 
as  a  national  winner.  This  was  in 
the  Frozen  Foods  Contest,  presented 
by  International  Harvester  Company. 


October  18,  1947 

In  addition,  three  members  received 
national  awards  of  $100  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  in  the  4-H  Gaden  program 
provided  by  Allis-Chalmers.  All  4-H 
programs  are  conducted  annually 
under  the  direction  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

The  Lucky  Clover  Club,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  recently  invited  the 
other  4-H  Clubs  to  observe  4-H 
Sunday  with  them  at  Oran  Com¬ 
munity  Church.  Members  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  following  clubs  attended 
the  morning  service:  Pompey  Hollow 
Hustlers,  Four  Leaf  Clover  Club; 
Heinzelman  Club,  Country  Com¬ 
rades,  Lucky  Clover,  The  Lucky  4-H 
of  Indian  Hill  and  several  lone  4-H 
members.  Other  clubs  participating 
in  their  own  communities  are: 
Cicero  Jolly  Juniors,  Marcellus 
County  Bugs,  Pompey  Live  Wires, 
South  Onondaga  Apple  Blossoms,  and 
Beaver  Lake  4-H  Club. 


Francois  Bataille,  21,  of  Belleville, 
Oise,  France,  was  top  prize  winner  in 
the  dairy  judging  contest  conducted 
by  Prof.  A.  R.  Merrill,  during  the 
recent  annual  State  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers  Association  picnic  at  the  J.  Oliver 
Thrall  Farm  in  Windsor,  Conn.  M. 
Bataille  placed  two  classes  of  ani¬ 
mals  with  100  per  cent  accuracy  com¬ 
peting  with  50  New  England  Holstein 
breeders  and  other  participants  who 
entered  the  contest.  Coming  to 
America  from  France  to  gather  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  dairy  farming, 
Bataille  went  first  to  the  French 
Mission  of  Agriculture  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  where  he  was  allocated 
by  the  authorities  as  a  worker  on 
several  New  England  dairy  farms.  He 
has  remained  one  month  on  each  farm, 
and  is  leaving  immediately  for  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Farm  at 
St.  Paul.  He  is  earning  his  own  way 
as  he  goes  along,  since  he  discovered 
that  his  French  currency  was  almost 
worthless  in  this  country.  Bataille 
got  his  start  in  dairying  on  his 
father’s  dairy  farm  near  Oise  and 
hopes  some  day  to  re-establish  it 
when  reconstruction  is  possible.  The 
farm  was  completely  devastated  by 
the  Germans  early  in  the  war. 

Mary  and  Veronica  Hibbard,  and 
brother  Raymond,  of  Windham  Co., 
gave  a  sacred  music  program  at 
Storrs  Congregational  Church  in  the 
4-H  Sunday  services. 


Junior  farmer  groups  were  well 
represented  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  last  month.  Over  400  boys 
and  girls  exhibited  their  animals  and 
handicraft  which  had  been  used  in 
various  projects.  The  championships 
in  the  various  classes  were  as  follows: 
Holsteins — E.  Jane  Halladay,  15, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  with  her  senior 
yearling  heifer,  Lynn  Acres  Wayne; 
Guernseys  —  Warren  MacKenzie,  16, 
Keene,  N.  H.,  calf,  Fairfields  Peri¬ 
winkle;  Ayrshires  —  Ruth  Withing- 
ton,  13,  N.  Hartland,  Vt.,  senior  year¬ 
ling,  Green  Acres  Mary  Ann;  Jerseys 
—  William  Houghton,  18,  Hingham, 
Mass.,  senior  yearling,  Sable  Knight 
Royal  Princess;  Brown  Swiss,  Clay¬ 
ton  Dudley,  12,  Litchfield,  Conn., 
senior  yearling,  Buster’s  Golden  Gay. 
Jane  Halladay  also  won  first  on  fitting 
and  showmanship,  all  breeds  com¬ 
peting.  The  reserve  champion  steer 
was  shown  by  a  4-H  Club  boy,  John 
Miller,  12,  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  a  775- 
pound  Angus,  summer  yearling. 
Donald  Hale,  18,  4-H  Club  member, 
was  first  in  the  Hereford  steer 
classes,  with  his  905-pound  summer 
yearling. 

In  the  intercollegiate  dairy  products 
judging  contests,  the  team  from  the 
Univei'sity  of  Connecticut  placed  first 
in  judging  all  dairy  products;  Ohio 
State  was  second  and  the  University 
of  Vermont  third.  On  individual 
placings,  Donald  Martin,  University 
of  Connecticut,  ranked  first;  Thomas 
R.  Kimble,  Cornell,  was  second; 
Donald  R.  Frost,  Ohio,  third.  d* 


There  was  close  competition  in  the  fitting  and  showmanship  class  at  the 
1947  Eastern  States  Exposition.  E.  Jane  Halladay,  15,  winner  of  this  event, 
is  leading  the  group  with  her  champion  4-H  Club  senior  yearling  Holstein 

heifer. 
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Exhibiting  Poultry 

No  doubt  you  think  you  have  good 
chickens.  There  are  many  ways  to 
find  out  just  how  good  they  are,  but 
one  of  the  surest  is  to  exhibit  them 
at  poultry  shows  against  the  field 
of  all-comers.  The  exhibiting  of  out¬ 
standing  specimens  over  the  years 
has  done  much  to  increase  interest  in 
and  improve  the  breeding  of  many 
breeds  and  varieties,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Standards  generally  accept¬ 
able  to  breeders  of  poultry 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection  by  the  American  Poultry 
Association  is  the  national  guide  for 
judging  all  exhibition  of  poultry.  It 
has  been  developed  since  1874,  and 
many  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
breeds  and  varieties  included  in  its 
pages,  as  well  as  to  type,  weight, 
feathering  and  many  other  qualities 
of  individual  birds.  No  doubt  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made  by  certain 
breed  groups  in  accentuating  some 
characters  that  have  been  detrimental 
to  these  breeds,  and  as  a  result  cer¬ 
tain  breeds  have  declined  in  eco¬ 
nomic  importance.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  have  increased  in  com¬ 
mercial  importance. 

You  can,  by  taking  part  in  compe¬ 
tition  at  fairs  and  poultry  shows, 
have  a  hand  in  setting  the  trend  for 
your  pet  breed  or  variety.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  Standard,  you 
can  help  effect  a  change  by  showing 
better  birds  as  to  weight,  type,  or 
feathering,  or  any  other  factor  that 
you  may  deem  of  importance.  Many 


commercial  poultrymen  fail  to  com¬ 
pete  because  the  Standard  in  some 
cases  does  not  truly  represent  the 
breed  or  variety  in  a  manner  that  is 
of  greatest  economic  value.  In  other 
words,  the  Standard  makers  have 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  commercial 
poultrymen  in  the  evolution  of  a 
breed  or  variety.  Some  specialty 
breeders  go  off  on  a  tangent,  develop¬ 
ing  birds  with  excessive  tail  de¬ 
velopment  or  some  other  characters 
that  do  not  represent  the  bulk  of  the 
breed.  Then,  if  poultry  judges  place 
these  birds  over  other  birds,  com¬ 
mercial  breeders  are  discouraged 
from  exhibiting  birds.  If  you  want 
to  have  a  say  in  what  your  birds 
should  be,  exhibit  them  and  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  Standard  used. 
Non-Standard  breeds  and  varieties 
are  no  doubt  equal  in  numbers  to 
those  in  the  Standard  of  Perfection. 

The  value  of  competition  cannot  be 
overlooked  from  a  commercial  stand¬ 
point.  Also,  there  is  the  personal 
satisfaction  derived  from  having  the 
best  birds  and  beating  your  friends 
and  competitors  at  the  fairs  and 
shows.  Selection  of  birds  should  start 
with  the  date  of  hatch,  so  they  will 
be  at  the  peak  of  their  growth  and 
feathering  when  exhibited.  Birds 
with  major  defects  should  be  elimin¬ 
ated  and,  of  course,  birds  showing 
Standard  disqualification,  since  they 
have  no  chance  in  show  competition 
and  will  be  disqualified  by  the  judge. 
Many  exhibition  breeders  wash  birds 
before  showing,  especially  white 


breeds  or  varieties.  However,  in 
general, -This  is  not  done  by  com¬ 
mercial  poultrymen  and  farmer  ex¬ 
hibitors  who  have  no  provision  for 
properly  drying  these  birds.  All  birds 
should  be  free  of  lice  and  mites. 
Comb,  wattles,  face  and  beak  should 
be  cleaned.  Feet  and  shanks  should 
be  cleaned  as  this  gives  the  bird  a 
dressed  up  appearance.  All  colored, 
as  well  as  white  birds  should  be 
gone  over  and  any  small  off-colored 
feathers  removed.  This,  as  well  as 
other  reasonable  grooming,  should  be 
practiced  for  competitive  purposes. 

Disease  hazards  have  no  doubt 
been  responsible  for  most  of  the  great 
reduction  in  entries  at  poultry  shows. 
There  is  only  one  safe  rule,  and  that 
is  to  not  return  any  birds  to  your 
farm  that  have  been  exhibited  at  a 
poultry  show.  Sell  them  for  meat  and 
you  have  no  possible  chance  of  bring¬ 
ing  any  poultry  disease  back  to  your 
farm  with  the  birds.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  with  the  itinerant 
poultry  buyer  who  visits  your  farm 
regularly,  you  may  be  encountering 
a  much  greater  disease  hazard  than 
at  any  poultry  show  or  fair  at  which 
I  have  ever  judged.  Even  though  the 
birds  are  not  returned  to  your  farm, 
and  are  lost  for  breeding  purposes, 
the  eggs  from  closely  selected  in¬ 
dividuals  of  comparable  type  can  be 
used  for  hatching.  In  this  way  breed 
improvement  can  be  made,  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  proven  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  farm  flock. 

T.  B.  Charles 


Remedy  for  Throat  Rattle 

In  reading  over  your  column  “The 
Henyard,”  I  was  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  rooster  that  has  a 
throat  rattle.  I  have  had  quite  a  lot 
of  experience  with  chickens  over  a 
period  of  a  good  many  years,  and 
have  also  had  valuable  roosters  who 
have  developed  a  throat  rattle.  My 
cure  has  been  very  effective  and  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  pass  it  on 
for  some  one  else  to  try.  I  use  black 
pepper  and  milk,  giving  three  tea¬ 
spoons  of  milk  with  plenty  of  black 
pepper  in  it  for  three  nights.  The 
fourth  night  I  mix  bread  and  pepper 
and  milk,  and  put  it  down  for  the 
chicken  to  eat  itself.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  milk  used  should  be 
about  lukewarm.  Do  not  use  milk 
right  out  of  the  refrigerator;  let  it 
set  until  it  reaches  about  room 
temperature.  At  the  same  time  I  rub 
some  cold  cure  salve  on  the  outside 
of  the  chicken’s  neck,  which  I  think 
helps.  The  throat  rattle  is  a  form  of 
a  cold  similar  to  laryngitis.  The 
pepper  warms  up  the  throat  and 
breaks  up  the  inflammation,  and  the 
milk  acts  as  a  laxative  cleaning  out 
the  system.  a.  e.  e. 

Middlesex  County,  Mass. 

Thanks  for  your  helpful  letter.  We 
are  pleased  to  pass  this  remedy  of 
yours  on  to  our  readers. 

Many  birds  that  have  been  through 
an  epidemic  of  bronchitis  cannot  be 
cured,  but  A.  E.  E.’s  remedy  is  surely 
worth  trying  out. 


Don’t  Force  Pullets 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  of 
the  day,  particularly  so  during  these 
times  of  high  meat  and  egg  prices, 
is  the  scrawny  and  undersized  cattle, 
hogs  and  hens  that  are  sometimes 
seen  around.  The  skin  and  bone 
cattle  and  hogs  roaming  the  high¬ 
ways  of  some  of  the  Southeastern 
States  represent  little  more  than 
hazards  for  motorists  and  certainly 
have  little  food  value  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it.  It  is  also  true  that  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  some  animals 
being  raised  are  in  similar  condition, 
but  they  are  not  as  numerous.  Special 
mention  is  made  of  those  in  the 
South  because  they  are  so  general. 
The  emaciated  condition  of  these 
beasts  can  be  attributed  to  improper 
feeding  as  well  as  being  underfed; 
but  being  dwarfed  rests  primarily 
with  the  animals  having  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  breed  too  young.  While  it 
is  not  always  so  obvious  to  the  eye, 
the  same  condition  frequently  pre¬ 
vails  among  hens.  Many  poultrymen, 
eager  to  have  their  flocks  producing 
at  the  very  earliest  possible  time, 
start  forcing  their  pullets  before  they 
have  reached  maturity.  They  will 
brag  of  the  high  production  of  their 
very  young  hens,  but  it  is  a  false 
boast  and  no  economy. 

Pullets,  like  any  other  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  should  be  permitted  to  get  their 
full  growth  and  they  should  be  fed 
and  managed  with  that  one  thought 
in  mind  until  the  birds  have  reached 
maturity  and  lay  their  first  eggs 
naturally.  To  the  admirer  of  fine 
poultry,  and  that  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  fancy  birds,  a  single  hen  or  a 
whole  flock  of  them,  well  developed, 
alert,  bright  eyed  and  in  good  feather, 
is  an  accomplishment  and  represents 
a  job  well  done.  That  cannot  be  so 
when  pullets  have  been  forced  to  lay 
before  their  normal  time.  An  un¬ 
developed  pullet  can  be  forced  to  lay 
early  but  she  becomes  a  weakened 
bird.  Her  cycle  will  be  less  and  her 
life  as  a  layer  shorter  in  the  long 
run.  Her  resistance  will  be  lower 
and  she  will  be  a  potential  victim  of 
blow-out.  Then,  when  her  laying 
days  are  over  because  she  has  been 
stunted,  her  value  as  meat  also  will 
be  less. 

No  flock  will  pay  better  than  the 
one  where  the  pullets  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  their  own  good  time 
about  laying.  A  good  chick  that  has 
been  properly  fed  and  cared  for  is 
no  shirker,  and  that  pullet  will  lay 
promptly  when  the  proper  time 
comes.  Then  and  only  then  should  it 
be  fed  laying  mash  or  pellets.  A  bird 
so  handled  will  more  than  make  up 
for  the  few  eggs  she  could  have  been 
forced  to  lay  at  the  expense  of  her 
own  welfare,  and  the  poultryman’s. 

New  York  w.  e.  b. 


N.  J.  Chick  Meeting 

The  New  Jersey  Chick  Assn,  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  October 
23  and  24.  The  theme  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  “Planning  for  the 
Future.”  The  program  will  include 
talks  on  radiant  heat  for  brooding 
chicks,  poultry  houses  of  the  future, 
modern  control  of  chick  diseases, 
egg-laying  contests,  salesmanship 
and  breeding  for  high  production. 


WHICH  OF  THESE  METHODS 
WOULD  YOU  RATHER  USE 
TO  GET  300  EGGS? 
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U.  S.  D.  A.  figures  showing  amount  of  feed  eaten 
by  birds  af  various  rates  of  egg-production. 

No.  Eggs  laid 
per  year 

100 

200 

300 

Ain't,  of  feed  eaten 
per  doz.  eggs  laid 

8.7  lbs. 

4.9  lbs. 

3.5  lbs. 

Research  workers  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  found  that  the  more  eggs  a 
bird  lays,  the  less  feed  she  eats  per 
dozen  eggs  produced.  These  figures 
prove  that  one  bird  laying  300  eggs 
will  eat  only  87!/2  pounds  of  feed 
.  .  .  while  three  birds  laying  100 
eggs  each  will  eat  2171/ 2  pounds.  So 
figure  it  out  for  yourself :  Get  every 
egg  every  bird  can  lay  and  you  can 
save  up  to  130  pounds  of  feed  for 
each  300  eggs! 

And  here’s  the  laying  mash  that’ll 
help  you.  It’s  made  by  the  old,  re¬ 
liable  House  of  Pratt  .  .  •  Pratts 
Laying  Mash. 


Naturally,  Pratts  won’t  make  poor 
birds,  or  poorly  managed  birds, 
laying  champions.  No  feed  can.  But 
Pratts  is  built  to  sustain  300-egg 
production  .  .  .  built  to  push  each 
bird  to  her  egg-laying  limit  .  .  . 
built  to  keep  her  bodily  reserves 
high.  From  a  nutritional  standpoint, 
birds  fed  Pratts  Laying  Mash  never 
have  to  take  a  rest  or  suffer  a  health 
breakdown  —  no  matter  how  many 
eggs  they’re  laying. 

That’s  why  Pratts  can  keep  your 
flock  at  its  laying  peak  —  month 
after  month.  Yes,  even  keep  your 
flock  on  a  non-stop  laying  basis,  if 
your  birds  have  that  kind  of  laying 
ability! 

See  your  Pratt  Dealer  for  the  mash 
built  to  sustain  300-egg  production. 
Insist  on  Pratts  Laying  Mash. 


J  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY, 

Dept.  LM-78,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

]  Please  send  me  your  free  book, "The  J 
1  Secret  of  Non-Stop  Laying.” 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRES  or  CROSS  BREDS 


For  quick  broiler  profits,  get  chicks  that  de¬ 
velop  into  prime  meat  in  minimum  feeding 
time.  Buy  Hubbard's  chicks  known  for  livabil¬ 
ity,  fast  growth,  and  rapid  development  into 
heavy-meated,  full-breasted  broilers.  Choose 
Hubbard's  Cross-breds  for  quick  meat.  For 
both  eggs  and  meat,  buy  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires.  Pullets  become  good  layers. 
Cockerels  get  to  market  fast.  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 


FREE  CATALOG! 
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I  HUBBARD  FARMS  I 

|  Box  12.  Walpole.  N.  H.  | 

|  Please  send  me  your  FREE  colorful  catalog.  | 
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!  Address _ _  ,  - - -  .  ! 
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|  State  | 


A  LG  E  R 

Golden  Hamps 


TRUE  DUAL-PURPOSE, 
DOUBLE-PROFIT  STRAIN 

GOLDEN  HAMPS  have  developed  the 
true  light  color  which  was  selected  as 
the  new  ideal  at  the  Durham,  N.  H. 
poultry  meet  August  13,  1947.  From  the 
start  (1939)  Alger  has  bred  for  this 
natural  color. 

GOLDEN  HAMPS  (trade-marked  name) 
are  an  improved  strain  of  the  famous 
New  Hampshires,  combining  superior 
meat  quality,  with  heavy  production 
of  large  brown  eggs.  This  dual-purpose, 
true-color  strain  means  double  profit 
for  YOU. 

All  Eggs  From  Our  Own  9,000  Breeders 
MASS.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 
GOLDEN  HAMPS  are  quick¬ 
feathering,  fast  -  growing, 
healthy  producers  of  excellent 
meat  and  large  eggs.  They’ll 
make  money  for  you. 

Write  for  Catolog  &  Prices 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 

Tuads  :™koff.e-  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Wene*?  Chicks 

BROILERS  —  ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


IIC  N.  I.  Extra  profits  from  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks: 
u-v-Approv«dWrite  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Hatches  Everv  on  ah  matings.  We  specialize  in  chicks  from 
wZ,W  hen  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebreda  and 
neon  crossbreeds.  Blood  tested.  Capacity  1.800,000 
Year  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.K-3  Vineland,  N.  J- 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

0HLS  BIG-VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  -  SEX -LINKS 

All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and  big 
egg  production.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Summer  delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yard*  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON.  N.  v 


Save  feed  and  flock 
replacement  costs  by 
f 'f  housing  Cedarhurst  long 
'•  tenn  layers.  (5  year 

records  up  to  1006  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right. 
Catalog  free.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


HEALTHY  BALL  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched  from  Proven  Strains. 

Guaranteed.  Red  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Reds 
BALL  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


MEAD0WBR00K  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN8. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings.  I00-$24.00.  50-$l2.50.  100%  live  delivery. 
“Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


GEESE,  and  WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS.  Free  list. 
WILLET  RANDALL,  Ark  Farms,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


- DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100 - 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


News  From 

New  Jersey’s  16,000-acre  sweet 
potato  crop  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  harvested  and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  middle  of  November. 
It  is  expected  to  fall  short  of  last 
year’s  bumper  crop  by  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  bushels  but  the  antici¬ 
pated  yield  of  2,400,000  bushels  will 
be  more  than  the  10-year  average  of 
2,062,000  bushels.  The  acreage  yield 
is  expected  to  be  about  150  bushels, 
compared  with  last  year’s  record 
yield  of  170  and  the  10-year  average 
of  132.  While  some  of  the  crop  now 
being  dug  are  going  direct  to  market, 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  placed 
in  heated  storage  houses  for  ship¬ 
ment  through  Fall  and  Winter 
months.  The  New  Jersey  Sweet 
Potato  Industry  Committee,  Earl  M. 
Thompson  of  Gloucester  County, 
chairman,  announces  that  growers  are 
considering  a  plan  to  improve  the 
marketing  of  their  crop.  Recommen¬ 
dations  include  the  erection  of 
centrally  located  storage  houses 
where  the  sweets  could  be  graded 
and  packed  under  Federal-State  in¬ 
spection  and  waxed  to  insure  their 
keeping  quality.  The  object  is  to  in¬ 
sure  more  care  in  handling  the  pro¬ 
duct  from  farm  to  consumer.  The 
Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  is  planning  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  State  label  as  well  as  the 
grade  and  package  to  be  used. 


The  Hunterdon  County  Older 
Youth  Group  has  been  looking  over 
some  of  the  fine  points  in  building 
a  house.  The  theme  of  their  last 
meeting  held  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Abram  Van  Doren  near 
Clover  Hill  was  “Building  a  Home.” 
The  Van  Dorens  have  almost  com¬ 
pleted  a  fine  six-room  house.  They 
did  all  the  work  themselves  except 
the  plumbing.  They  still  have  quite 
a  bit  to  do  but  they  are  now  living 
in  the  house.  Extension  Engineer, 
W.  C.  Krueger  of  Rutgers  University, 
met  with  the  group  and  discussed  the 
methods  the  Van  Dorens  followed 
in  weather  proofing,  insulating,  heat¬ 
ing,  lighting,  etc.  Pros  and  cons  of 
steel  window  sash,  basements  versus 
no  basements  and  many  other  housing 
details  were  discussed.  Krueger 
recommended  that  anyone  who  plan¬ 
ned  to  build  a  house  should  be  wary 
of  some  of  the  plans  found  in  maga¬ 
zines  as  frequently  they  are  not  as 
complete  as  they  at  first  glance  ap¬ 
pear  to  be.  He  suggested  that  couples 
planning  their  own  home  as  the  Van 
Dorens  did,  keep  a  scrap  book  of 
ideas  for  each  room.  When  the  ideas 
have  been  sifted  and  thought  over 
carefully,  they  should  then  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  an  architect  to  be  sure 
they  are  sound. 


Farm  tenancy  in  New  Jersey  has 
been  on  the  decrease  according  to 
the  1945  census  figures.  There  were 
2,671  tenant  operators  in  1945  com¬ 
pared  with  4,035  a  few  years  before. 
The  reasons  given  for  this  decrease 
are:  favorable  farm  prices  which 
made  it  possible  for  many  tenants 


New  Jersey 

to  buy  farms;  easier  credit  under  the 
Tenant  Purchase  Act;  and  the  fact 
that  other  tenants  left  farms  to  go 
into  the  armed  services  or  to  take 
war  jobs.  Part-owners  on  the  other 
hand  increased  from  1,922  to  3,221; 
these  are  classed  as  farmers  who  own 
part  of  their  land  and  rent  additional 
acreage.  This  increase  is  explained 
from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
tendency  during  times  of  favorable 
prices  for  owner-operators  to  rent 
more  acreage.  With  larger  and  better 
farm  machines,  the  average  farmer 
can  operate  more  acres  than  he  owns. 
More  labor  saving  equipment  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  single  operator 
to  handle  a  larger  size  farm  business. 
The  census  reports  more  farm 
managers  in  New  Jersey  and  this  is 
attributed  to  more  city  people  hav¬ 
ing  bought  farms  and  hired  mana¬ 
gers. 


A  means  of  lightening  the  task  of 
dairy  barn  cleaning  was  developed 
by  Walter  Zambek  of  Baptistown, 
Hunterdon  County,  on  the  farm 
which  he  operates  as  a  partner  with 
his  brother.  It  is  a  litter  carrier  hoist 
which  he  has  used  in  the  30-cow 
barn  for  four  and  one-half  years. 
It  is  a  simple  contrivance  consisting 
of  a  “Chevie”  transmission  connected 
with  two  universal  joints  and  a  tele¬ 
scoping  driveshaft  to  the  litter 
carrier  wheel  which  was  designed  to 
lift  the  carrier  by  hand  with  a  chain. 
The  hoist  is  operated  by  a  quarter 
horsepower  electric  motor  and  the 
transmission  is  operated  by  a  corn 
sheller  belt  wheel  propelled  by  a 
belt  connected  with  an  electric  motor. 
The  litter  carrier  is  lowered  to  the 
floor  level  where  it  is  loaded  and 
then  pushed  to  the  end  of  the  barn 
"where  the  hoist  quickly  raises  it  to 
a  height  to  go  out  over  the  manure- 
spreader.  This  little  invention  which 
saves  human  energy  involved  a  total 
investment  of  between  $13  and  $14 
and  farmer  ingenuity  applied  during 
the  slack  season  of  the  year. 


Farm  ponds  are  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity  and,  while  their  primary  pur¬ 
pose  is  fire  protection,  some  are  being 
stocked  with  fish  and  some  are  also 
being  used  for  swimming  and  even 
boating.  A  recent  one  covering  two 
acres  of  land  was  finished  this 
Summer  by  James  T.  Carr  on  his 
farm  near  Mountain ville  in  Hunter¬ 
don  County.  It  ranges  from  10  feet 
deep  at  the  dam  to  four  feet  at  the 
opposite  end.  The  dam  is  well  con¬ 
structed  with  reinforced  concrete  10 
feet  wide  and  14  feet  high  and  is 
65  feet  across.  There  are  two  100-foot 
wings,  each  three  feet  wide.  Five  sets 
of  buildings  are  within  1,000-  feet  of 
it  and  the  property  is  in  the  Oldwick 
Fire  Zone.  It  was  constructed  with 
fire  protection  in  mind  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  so  that  fire 
fighting  apparatus  can  move  readily 
to  the  dam  for  an  ample  supply  of 
water.  Such  projects  as  these  help 
make  the  efforts  of  the  volunteer  fire 
companies  more  effective  in  time  of 
need.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Hayidling  Poultry  Manure 

One  of  the  by-products  of  the 
average  poultry  farm  that  does  not 
show  a  good  financial  return  is  the 
fowl  manure,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  item  is  not  handled 
properly.  Please  tell  me  something 
about  this  by-product  and  how  it 
can  be  best  handled  for  some  profit. 

Plymouth  County,  Mass.  f.  d.  h. 

Poultry  manure  is  certainly  a 
pretty  poorly  handled  crop  and,  as 
a  result,  in  most  cases  nets  the  pro¬ 
ducer  nothing.  In  some  cases  individ¬ 
uals,  properly  located,  are  able  to 
sell  the  manure  to  vegetable  growers. 
The  price  is  a  variable  factor.  In 
some  cases  poultrymen  have  been 
able  to  arrange  for  a  local  farmer 
to  clean  the  pens  at  the  annual  house 
cleaning  for  the  manure  and  litter. 
This,  of  course,  saves  on  the  labor 
involved  in  cleaning  it  out  of  the 
houses.  A  few  poultrymen  have  in 
years  past  secured  peat  for  litter 
without  cost,  arranging  to  turn  over 
to  the  supplier  all  litter  and  manure 
at  the  end  of  the  laying  season.  This 
manure  and  litter  has  then  been 
dried,  ground  or  sold  as  fertilizer  by 
the  dealer.  A  few  farseeing  poultry- 
men,  strategically  located,  have  mer¬ 
chandised  their  own  poultry  manure 
and  litter.  One  New  Jersey  poultry 
farm  has  a  special  storage  building, 
where  the  litter  and  manure  are 
stored,  and  a  special  grinder  for  pro¬ 
cessing  it  for  sale.  They  have,  I  am 
sure,  over  the  years  made  a  good 
income  from  this  usual  waste  pro¬ 
duct. 


In  New  Hampshire,  one  poultry- 
man  has  installed  at  an  expense  of 
about  $5,000  a  manure-drying  cylin¬ 
der,  with  necessary  oil-burner  for 
heating  and  drying  the  material. 
This  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
and  too  expensive  for  the  small  in¬ 
dividual  farmer,  but  might  possibly 
be  workable  on  a  cooperative  basis 
or  with  large  commercial  units. 


Feeding  the  chickens  is  fun  for  four 
year  old  Kay  Uhrmann,  on  the  150 
acre  farm  of  her  uncle,  Harry 
Harding,  in  Gloucester  County .  N.J, 


C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New 
York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3587.05  points. 

Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 


FALL  CHICKS- 


We  are  now  hatching 


W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 
We  are  also  booking  orders  for  1948.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve 
any  date  you  want. 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 


It  describes  breeding  program 
OO  our  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 


If  you’re  interested  In: 

QUALITY 

NL  Y.  U.  S.  Certified:  N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.  O.  Pj 

•CHICKS  •  BREEDING  MALES 

•HATCHING  EGGS 

OR  STARTED  PULLETS 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

A  postcard  brine,  our  catalogue  and  latest  price  liatL 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed 

RICE  BROTHERS 

Egg  and  Apple  Earm  Trumansburg,  N.  Y* 


Supplies  14  Essential 
Minerals  Plus  Appetizers 

BARKER’S 

POULTRY  POWDER 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particular* 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY,  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


Brown  China  Exhibition  and  Breeding  stock.  Large 
Toulouse  Breeding  stock  for  market  grade.  Also 
several  pairs  Dewlap  Toulouse,  Cayuga  and  Mus¬ 
covy  Ducks.  MISTY  MEADOWS 

LAURA  B.  GANSE,  UPPERCO,  MARYLAND 


TOULOUSE  and  EMBDEN  GEESE  for  BREEDING 
ALTMAN  -  PRESTON  HOLLOW.  NEW  YORK 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADD  2% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

|^J333MVe»l^}Oth^ 
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The  Farm  Flock  Still  Pars 


While  high  feed  prices,  combined 
with  high  labor  prices,  again  brings 
up  the  question,  “How  do  we  make 
our  birds  pay  this  Winter?”,  the 
home  poultry  flock  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  sound  business.  Suc¬ 
cess  of  a  farm  flock  will  be  depen¬ 
dent  on  several  items,  namely,  (1) 
good  stock  bred  for  production,  (2) 
good  housing,  (3)  good  sound  feed¬ 
ing  practice,  and  (4)  good  manage¬ 
ment  practices. 

You  can  insure  good  production  by 
purchasing  from  a  neighbor  poultry- 
man  or  commercial  producer  who 
has  been  successful.  Inquire  as  to 
their  average  production,  and  about 
the  egg  size  of  their  particular  strain 
of  birds.  A  few  backyarders  raise 
their  own  layers  each  year,  but  most 
people  have  space  for  only  a  small 
flock,  and  no  facilities  or  space  to 
rear  replacements. 

It  is  best  to  figure  on  about  400 
eggs  a  year  for  each  person  in  the 
family  for  all  purposes,  including 
breakfast,  cooking,  picnics,  lunches 
and  candy  making.  Thus  for  five  per¬ 
sons  you  will  need  an  average  of 
about  12  laying  hens,  if  they  aver¬ 
age  about  170  eggs  per  bird  per 
year.  If  you  have  good  luck,  15 
pullets  should  be  enough  to  start 
with  to  produce  the  needed  eggs. 
You  may  end  up  with  10  to  12  hens, 
if  all  goes  well.  Part  of  this  reduction 
will  no  doubt  be  due  to  mortality 
and  a  part  due  to  culling  out  the 
poor  producers.  These  two  or  three 
birds  can  furnish  a  good  Sunday 
dinner,  but  if  you  want  a  chicken  a 
week  to  eat,  that  will  require  a 
different  program.  One  simple  way, 
if  you  have  a  freezer  locker  or  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  commercial  plant,  would  be 
to  purchase  enough  dressed  birds 
and  have  them  processed  and  frozen 
so  as  to  have  the  needed  amount  of 
chicken  weekly.  Many  poultrymen 
now  make  a  business  of  growing 
chickens  of  vai'ious  sizes  just  for  this 
trade.  But  let  us  here  stick  to  an 
egg  production  program  for  the 
family.  If  you  have  more  or  less  than 
five,  adjust  accordingly  about  three 
layers  per  person  at  the  start  of  the 
late  Fall  season. 

Good  housing  is  essential  for  satis¬ 
factory  results;  not  necessarily  ex¬ 
pensive  houses,  but  warm,  comfort¬ 
able,  draft  free  and  vermin  proof. 
Laying  hens  can  stand  a  lot  of  grief 
if  they  are  dry  and  comfortable.  If 
they  are  happy,  they  will  be  good 
producers.  A  happy  hen  is  one  that 
talks  about  it  and  tells  you  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  she  is  happy. 
A  silent  hen  is  usually  not  a  happy 
one,  although  there  are  exceptions, 


the  same  as  in  the  human  family. 

Sound  feeding  practice  means 
picking  out  a  good  reliable  feed 
company  and  using  their  feed 
according  to  their  directions.  Many 
people  write  to  me  about  using  stale 
bread,  shredded  wheat  and  many 
other  things  that  may  seem  to  be 
cheaper  sources  of  feed.  A  good 
ration  properly  designed  to  produce 
eggs  is  the  cheapest  feed  you  can  use. 
If  you  add  stale  bread,  or  “what¬ 
not”,  you  simply  dilute  a  feed  de¬ 
signed  to  give  production,  and  in 
the  end  you  will  get  that  many  less 
eggs.  A  few  greens  may  be  per¬ 
mitted,  but  only  a  few.  Table  scraps 
used  to  have  considerable  value  due 
to  scraps  of  meat;  today  little  left 
over  meat  gets  in  the  garbage,  so  it 
should  be  fed  to  the  hogs  because 
they  can  utilize  it  much  better  than 
a  chicken.  To  be  specific,  we  use  a 
mash-grain  combination  as  our  basic 
feeding  program.  Mash  before  the 
hens  all  day  long,  grain  fed  mainly 
at  night,  but  a  small  feeding  in 
morning  and  at  noon  to  keep  the 
birds  working,  and  as  a  means  of 
finding  out  about  how  eager  the 
birds  are  for  feed.  This  is  a  guide  as 
to  our  supplementary  feeding  pro¬ 
gram.  As  the  birds  get  into  their 
stride  (they  are  now  hitting  50  per 
cent  production),  we  add  a  small 
feeding  of  laying  pellets  to  the 
hopper  just  before  the  birds  go  to 
roost  and  after  the  grain  fed  in  the 
litter  has  been  cleaned  up. 

By  the  middle  of  October,  or  de¬ 
pending  on  the  rate  of  lay  and  the 
body  weight  of  our  pullets,  we  will, 
because  it  is  more  convenient,  use  a 
dim  all-night  light.  This  procedure 
over  the  last  several  years  has  been 
responsible  for  continuous  and  rela¬ 
tively  high  production  all  Fall  and 
Winter.  In  midwinter,  depending  on 
our  poultry  sense,  we  may  add  a 
moist  crumbly  mash,  giving  the 
birds  what  they  will  clean  up  in  15 
to  20  minutes.  I  know,  as  do  you, 
that  it  is  a  nuisance,  but  it  helps 
to  get  the  high  production  we  want. 
Use  all  your  skill  in  keeping  a  high 
feed  intake,  and  you  will  have  solved 
the  major  factor  as  to  getting  high 
egg  yields.  After  all  you  are  the  one 
to  see  that  these  birds  get  all  the 
feed  they  need,  including  an  extra 
feeder  of  oyster  shell,  or  other  shell 
forming  material. 

Good  management  practices  in¬ 
clude  all  the  other  items  that  help 
to  maintain  sanitary  quarters,  that 
are  free  of  mites,  rats,  or  other  ver¬ 
min.  The  extra  care  you  give  your 
birds  will  be  well  repaid  in  more 
eggs,  plus  a  lower  mortality  and 
culling  rate.  T.  B.  Charles 


Fall  Care  of  Brooder  House 

When  the  last  chickens  have  been 
moved  from  the  brooder  houses  in 
the  Fall,  it  is  a  good  idea,  and  a 
time-saver  for  the  poultryman,  to  get 
them  ready  for  late  Winter  and 
Spring  hatches.  At  this  time  the  old 
litter  is  dry,  and  the  ground  around 
the  brooder  houses  is  usually  hard, 
making  it  easy  to  back  the  truck, 
wagon  or  wheelbarrow  up  to  the 
door  to  load.  Litter  that  freezes  and 
thaws  is  difficult  stuff  to  manage  as 
all  of  us  poultrymen  have  learned 
when,  through  neglect  or  press  of 
work,  we  have  hustled  around  to  get 
our  houses  ready  a  couple  of  days 
before  the  chicks  arrive  in  the 
Spring.  If  litter  is  left  through  the 
Fall,  mice  frequently  burrow  and 
nest  in  it,  and  chew  themselves  con¬ 
venient  exits  around  the  windows, 
slide-doors  and  through  the  floor. 
Should  holes  show  up  when  the 
litter  is  removed,  they  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  covered  with  a  piece  of  tin 
nailed  over  the  opening. 

Brooder  houses  deteriorate  pretty 
fast  if  they  are  neglected.  If  the 
houses  are  of  the  movable  type  with 
runners,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  place 
blocks  of  wood  under  the  runners  to 
keep  them  from  becoming  embedded 
in  the  ground  and  rotting.  Hot  sun, 
driving  rain  and  snow  are  all  hard 
on  paint,  so  the  life  of  the  building 
will  be  considerably  lengthened  if  a 
coat  of  paint  is  applied,  especially  to 
a  building  that  was  neglected  during 
the  war.  During  these  Autumn  days 
it  js  pleasant  to  paint,  and  the  paint 
dries  rapidly.  Broken  window  panes 
and  tattered  canvas  and  sacking  will 
not  keep  out  snow  and  rain,  so  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  replace  those  broken 
and  missing  panes  and  stretch  new 
canvas  or  sacking  over  the  other 
openings.  Many  brooder  houses  are 
roofed  with  paper.  The  Summer 
winds  are  apt  to  have  loosened  some 
of  the  nails  and  cracked  holes  here 
and  there.  Some  roofing  cement  and 
nails  will  fix  them  up  now,  but  if 
neglected,  a  heavy  wind  is  likely  to 
strip  off  sections  by  Spring. 


If  Winter  weather  holds  off  long 
enough,  the  farmer  can  go  ahead  and 
finish  the  job  with  the  brooder 
houses.  Instead  of  waiting  until  later, 
he  can  spray  the  ceilings  and  walls 
with  a  good  disinfectant;  wash  the 
floor  and  the  lower  sidewalls  with  a 
lye  solution;  and  paint  the  cracks 
and  any  suspicious  looking  places 
where  mites  might  be  hibernating, 
with  a  coal-tar  product.  Sun  and  the 
Autumn  winds  will  dry  out  the 
houses  and  they  should  then  go 
through  the  Winter  in  fine  shape. 
An  inch  or  two  of  clean  sand  spread 
evenly  over  the  floor  will  make  an 
excellent  foundation  for  the  new 
litter.  If  storage  space  is  scarce  in 
the  farm  buildings,  the  brooder 
stoves,  cleaned  and  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion,  can  be  installed  or  at  least  put 
away  for  the  Winter  in  these  cleaned 
brooder  houses.  When  January  and 
February  roll  around,  especially  if 
they  are  bitterly  cold  months  with 
deep  snow,  the  poultry  operator 
whose  houses  are  all  set  for  the 
chicks  will  be  mighty  glad  he  got 
them  ready  during  the  Autumn. 

„  Vermont  t.  f. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea . 2.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  2.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.25 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein . . .  1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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1.  LAY  or  BUST 

Egg  Mash  is  the  foundation  of  feeding 
value  that  pushes  your  birds  into  high 
egg  production.  Use  plenty  of  hopper 
space  and  keep  Lay  or  Bust  Egg  Mash 
before  the  birds  at  all  times. 

2.  Pellets  or  Wet  Mash 

Either  will  do  the  trick  of  whetting  the 
appetite  for  more  egg  making  nourish¬ 
ment.  Pellets  are  easier  and  quicker  to 
feed.  They  avoid  the  danger  of  spoiled 
wet  mash.  Feed  3  to  6  lbs.  per  100  birds 
at  noon. 

Use  Lay  or  Bust  Fleshing  Pellets  until  birds 
reach  mature  weight  at  about  11  months.  Then 
change  to  Laying  Pellets. 

All-Mash  feeders  use  Lay  or  Bust  All-Mash 
Pellets. 

3.  13  Hours  of  light 

Give  birds  a  full  13  hour  day.  Lights 
stimulate  the  egg  producing  organs. 

4.  How  Much  Scratch? 

Overfeeding  on  scratch  lowers  the  pro¬ 
tein  intake  and  reduces  production.  Hold 
Leghorns  to  10  lbs.;  Reds,  Rocks  to  12 
lbs.  per  100  birds.  With  Hi-Valu  Scratch 
Pellets,  you  can  feed  2  lbs.  more  because 
of  the  higher  protein  content. 

5*  What  Makes  Eggs? 

Rich  feed  and  a  sound  feeding  system 
make  extra  eggs  and  more  profit  for  you. 

Lay  or  Bust  feeds  are  formulated  to 
give  you  plus  values  for  top  production. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


BITTNER’S  m  •  *  t J 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

"Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  Winners 

Mammoth  New  Hampshires  were  first 
for  the  breed  in  Eastern  Regional 
contest,  1st  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1946,  1st  in  Maine  in  1947.  Customers 
in  six  states  are  among  the  winners.  All  this  proves 
their  abilities  to  grow  to  4  to  5  lb.  weights  in  14 
weeks,  AND  develop  into  unusually  heavy  layers.  17 
years  breeding  for  “Mammoth”  qualities  truly  bring 
you  the  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  —  TODAY! 

9,000  N.  H.  -  TJ.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  no  reactors  in  12  years. 

Write  for  catalog  —  Order  Early. 

_  Westmoreland  Depot, 

FARMS  New  Hampshire 


Christie's  NCW  HAMPSHIRE 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


( Trade-Name  Keg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off) 

It’s  time  to  lay  plans  for  next  year’s 
.  .  .  and  your  best  bet  is  to 
the  best  in  chicks.  Christie’s 
IZZERIN  KTU  M  chicks  are 
to  grow”  —  they’re  tops  for 
production,  livability  and  meat  quality. 
Write  today  for  literature  and  prices. 
New  Hampshires  -  Barred  Rocks 


100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Air-Express-Parcel  Post 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston.  N.  H. 


’FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 

.writjl  NICHOLS 

Q_F  KINGSTON.  N- 


H. 


Early  feathering  ono  of  10  features  of  Nichols 
TJ.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  New  Hampshires. 
A  eat  for  meat;  popular  hatching  egg  producers. 
Chicks  shipped  by  air.  Write  for  catalog,  today. 


NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Box  26,  Kingston,  New  Hampshire 


FALL  AND  WINTER 
Turkey  Poults  Available 

Beginning  September  15th  and 
every  week.  Also  breeding 
Stock — Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
— White  Hollands  —  Bourbon 
Beds.  One  of  Michigan’s  larg¬ 
est  breeding  farms.  Write: 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
Box  FPII6,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TRIM  COSTS  WITH  HOMESTEAD  REDS,  known  for 
Iteliability  (26th  year) — Profits.  Meaty — 15  Chicken 
of  Tomorrow  birds  averaged  4.15  lbs.,  (dressed,  14 
weeks).  Layability  proved  by  trapnest-contest.  Many 
satisfied  customers.  Barred-Sex-Link  Crosses  available, 
TJ.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean.  Write  HOMESTEAD 
FARM,  Rt.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN.,  for  details. 


6500  W.  Leghorns,  4  to  4%  mo. 
old.  Sept.  del.  Large  type,  tested, 
range  grown,  strong,  production 
bred  quality  birds,  priced  fair.  Our  55  th  year. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery  &  Farm,  Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J- 


PULLETS 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 


B.  B.  Red,  Royal  Palm,  started  poults,  breeders. 
E.  Hallock,  R.  F.  D.  Warren,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


New  Hampshire®,  Barred  ,  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 
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The  Cottontail  Rabbit 

The  cottontail  rabbit,  denizen  of 
brush  and  briar,  roams  wild  and  free 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  He 
affords  great  pleasure  to  those  who 
love  wild  life,  as  he  dashes  for  cover 
and  safety.  The  common  cottontail 
dies  when  caged.  What  is  his  secret 
for  this  fact  by  which  our  scientists 
are  puzzled?  Throughout  the  land, 
zoos  have  on  exhibition  all  kinds  of 
wild  life,  but  none  of  them  harbors 
the  wild  rabbit;  this  is  really  mystify¬ 
ing.  For  years  many  zoological  parks 
have  tried  to  cage  the  cottontail;  they 
still  find  it  the  hardest  animal  to 
keep  alive  in  captivity.  No  zoo  can 
furnish  the  necessary  native  wood¬ 
land  where  the  cottontail  can  “roam 
wild  and  free.” 

In  the  open,  the  vast  schoolroom 
of  Nature,  there  are  cottontails  every¬ 
where.  On  your  walks  through  the 
fields  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
quickness  with  which  a  bunny  will 
leave  a  clump  of  wild  grass  and  go 
bounding  away.  In  Winter,  even  in 
cities,  the  snow  on  walks  frequently 
shows  the  tracks  of  a  rabbit  after  his 
night’s  outing.  One  of  the  amazing 
signs  of  the  cottontail  is  his  foot¬ 
prints.  As  he  leaps  over  the  snow, 
he  places  his  back  feet  ahead  of  his 
front  ones;  and  the  faster  he  goes, 
the  distance  of  his  back  feet  is  wid¬ 
ened  as  he  travels.  If  you  notice  the 
rabbit’s  imprints  in  the  snow,  you 
will  see  that  his  back  feet  are  paired 
and  his  front  feet  are  stepped,  a 
characteristic  of  no  other  wild  animal. 


To  see  the  wild  cottontail  at  his 
best,  watch  him  in  the  briar  and  bush 
patches  in  the  early  morning,  or  just 
at  dusk;  he  is  an  amazing  little 
creature,  full  of  odd  tricks.  When 
in  a  mood  for  play,  he  goes  into  the 
drollest  antics.  He  will  be  feeding 
on  the  tops  of  the  grasses  one 
moment,  and  the  next  will  be  doing 
a  stiff  legged  dance  right  on  top  of 
that  same  grass.  Early  in  the  Spring 
when  there  is  still  a  frosty  nip  in  the 
evening  air,  rabbits  will  gather  in 
groups  to  do  a  bit  of  gossiping.  Then 
the  whole  group  will  rush  off  with 
long  hops  in  different  directions,  stop 
as  suddenly  as  they  started,  and 
pivot  on  their  front  feet,  Sicking  their 
back  feet  as  hard  as  they  can.  They 
are  most  comical  when  they  pick  up 
the  fresh  odor  of  skunk  upon  grass 
about  to  be  eaten.  The  cottontail  will 
arch  his  back,  kick  at  the  ground 
with  his  back  feet,  and  finally  go  into 
a  bucking  spree.  As  his  actions  are 
mostly  concealed  by  the  darkness,  it 
is  hard  for  the  casual  observer  to  get 
a  true  conception  of  his  amusing 
traits. 

No  one  knows  what  is  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  wild  rabbit  of  the  fields 
which  the  domesticated  rabbit  re¬ 
sents.  The  Flemish  Giant  and  the 
Belgian  Hare  will  not  tolerate  the 
cottontail.  Repeatedly  I  have  seen  this 
popular  small  game  animal  put  into 
the  pens  of  domestic  ones,  only  to  be 
attacked  by  the  latter,  very  badly 
used,  and  in  some  cases  permanently 
injured.  o.  p.  f. 

Pennsylvania 


The  common  cottontail  rabbit  has  never  been  domesticated.  When  bound¬ 
ing  over  the  snow,  he  places  his  back  feet,  which  are  always  paired,  ahead 
of  his  front  ones  which  are  stepped,  as  shown. 


Along  the  Way 

Like  most  people,  I  always  thought 
that  one  armed  paper  hangers  ex¬ 
isted  only  in  joke  books.  However 
while  calling  at  the  home  of  C.  L. 
Henry  on  the  Teddy  Roosevelt  high¬ 
way  near  Kendall  in  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.,  I  found  that  we  have  a  real 
one  in  the  big  Rural  New-Yorker 
family.  Mr.  Henry  was  away  paint¬ 
ing  a  house  but  his  wife  assured  me 
that  he  does  paperhanging  (ceilings 
and  all)  as  well  as  painting.  He 
operates  a  small  farm,  does  his  own 
milking,  repairs  and  operates  his 
own  tractor  and  car,  and  can  swing 
a  scythe  with  the  best  of  them.  He 
can  and  will  tackle  anything  any 
other  man  can  do. 

The  Henrys  have  three  children. 
One  boy  is  married.  One  girl  in 
college  and  one  in  high  school.  Mr. 
Henry  lost  his  right  arm  in  a  corn 
husker  at  the  age  of  14.  Yet  he  has 
through  sheer  grit  and  courage  made 
a  better  life  than  many  men  with 
perfectly  equipped  bodies.  My  hat  is 
off  to  you,  Mr.  Henry.  Your  steel 
hook  is*a  greater  badge  of  valor  than 
an  army  medal. 

Just  had  a  chat  with  Paul  Black¬ 
burn  of  Medina.  He  is  one  of  the 
young  farmers  who  is  setting  the 
stage  for  the  future  trends  in  agri¬ 
culture.  Paul  operates  235  acres; 
keeps  23  head  of  stock,  besides  60 
ewes;  has  only  ten  acres  in  fruit.  This 
year  he  raised  nine  acres  of  toma¬ 
toes,  seven  of  peas,  two  of  cabbage, 
11  of  wheat,  16  of  barley,  and  30 
acres  of  corn  of  which  about  ten 
were  for  silage.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  tomatoes  as  a  crop.  He 
believes  that  they  take  too  much 
work  at  the  wrong  time.  He  also 
stated  that  evidently  processors  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  costs  down  and 
that  works  against  higher  prices. 
His  expenses  last  year  were  above 
$15,000.  He  thinks  farmers  should 
cut  down  on  crops  which  take  too 
much  labor;  believes  live  stock  would 
be  one  way  out. 


The  Barker  Central  School  Fair, 
held  the  last  week  of  September,  was 
really  worth  seeing.  Some  machinery 
exhibits  were  fully  as  good  as  ever 
seen  at  a  county  fair.  One  dealer 
had  three  house  trailers.  The  way 
those  women  flocked  into  them,  it 
looks  as  though  someone  was  going 
to  Florida  this  Winter.  The  school 
has  its  own  flying  field  and  one  air¬ 
plane.  There  were  eight  other  air¬ 
planes  on  exhibit.  Several  airplanes 
gave  a  good  demonstration  of  dust¬ 
ing.  w.  B.  T. 

Good  Results  from  Sulfa- 
guanidine 

Is  the  use  of  the  drug  called  sulfa- 
guanidine  proving  to  be  satisfactory 
in  treating  chickens  for  coccidiosis? 

New  York  c.  h.  g. 

We  have  observed  universally  good 
results  with  the  use  of  sulfaguanidine 
In  the  control  of  coccidiosis.  It  should 
be  fed  either  of  two  ways.  Use  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  per  cent  in  the  mash 
for  three  days  in  succession,  or  pre¬ 
ferably  feed  at  one  per  cent  level  for 
a  day  and  a  half,  skipping  four  days, 
for  four  treatments.  I  have  used  it 
with  excellent  results  on  chickens  I 
have  been  rearing  for  experimental 
purposes. 

10,000  More  Copies  of 
Pasteurization  Booklet 

Because  of  the  continued  tremend¬ 
ous  demand  for  reprints  of  Mrs. 
Darlington’s  Article,  “Why  Milk 
Pasteurization?”,  the  Pennsylvania 
Raw  Milk  Producer  -  Distributors 
Assn,  has  ordered  a  second  run  of 
10,000  more  copies  of  the  reprint 
booklet.  Copies  may  be  procured 
through  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  price  range  is  25  cents  a  single 
copy  up  to  nine;  20  cents  each,  10-24 
copies;  15  cents  each,  25-99  copies; 
and  10  cents  each,  100  copies  and 
more. 


Book  Note 

Standard  Primer  for  Home 
Builders  and  Home  Buyers  —  By 
Kenneth  Duncan.  Here  is  an  au¬ 
thoritative  and  practical  book  written 
by  an  experienced  architect  and 
builder.  It  leads  the  prospective 
home  builder  or  home  buyer  step  by 
step  through  every  phase  of  this  im¬ 
portant  investment.  How  to  select  the 
site,  how  to  plan  the  house,  how  to 
limit  the  cost  of  building,  ways  of 
saving  with  new  materials  and 
methods,  how  to  modernize  old 
houses  and  distinguish  good  con¬ 
struction  from  bad  in  ready-built 
homes,  how  to  finance  a  home,  how 
to  handle  the  contractor,  how  to 
landscape,  and  one  hundred  of  the 
most  important  dos  and  don’ts  —  all 
these  points  are  well  covered.  Unlike 
so  many  books  on  the  subject,  this 
book  is  specific.  It  doesn’t,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  tell  you  to  “have  adequate 
footings  of  a  good  mix  mortar.”  It 
tells  you  exactly  what  proportions 
to  use  of  cement,  sand,  and  gravel, 
and  precisely  how  deep  and  how 
wide  the  footings  should  be  to  carry 
the  weight  of  the  house  without 
settling.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
text-supporting  line  drawings  and 
photographs,  this  book  presents  a 
comprehensive  and  factual  study  of 
today’s  home  building  picture. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.50  (New  York  City 
residents  add  seven  cents  sales  tax). 
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ONE-MAN  LIGHT-WEIGHT 

PRECISION 

POWER  CHAIR  SAW 


1 8  Here 


The  new  “PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN 
SAW”  has  many  improvements. 

New  non-flooding  and  non-swivelling 
carburetor. 

New  Hi-Sparking  Magneto — will  start 
easily  in  any  weather. 

New  type  air  filter  —  eliminates  saw¬ 
dust,  water  or  snow.  i 

New  Hi-Speed  Chain. 

All  “PRECISION”  Saws  use  the  well- 
known  and  reliable  3  cycle  314  h.p.  i 
Precision  air  cooled  motor  with  posi¬ 
tive  clutch — six  types  of  Precision  Saws 
manufactured,  using  the  same  motor. 

Any  attachments  Interchangeable  at 
small  extra  cost.  Weight  44  to  52  lbs., 
depending  on  length  of  Guide  Bar. 

There  are  now  over  8,000  satisfied 
users  of  the  one  man,  light  weight. 
Precision  Power  Chain  saw  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Order  your  1948  Precision  Saw  NOW — 
Immediate  delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  Limited 

2023-2025  Aylmer  St.  Montreal 


SAVE  MONEY 
INCREASE  CROPS 
END  FARM  PESTS 
REDUCE  LABOR 

Write  for  FREE  booklet.  Tells  how  others  from  every 
state  have  profited  using  inexpensive  agricultural  and 
household  chemical  products.  EASY.  Send  today  for 
unusual  catalog  and  complete  information. 

CHAPMAN -GILBERT  CO. 

830  W.  IVY,  SAN  DIEGO  1,  CALIFORNIA 


DHWCD  CAWC  We  sell  all  types  of  saws. 
tUVtEiIV  OA  »T  J  famous  Lowther  Saw.  Sally 
and  Chain  Saws.  Write  for  folders. 

RED  BIRD  CO.  INC..  Box  6-A,  Greenfield.  Mass. 


MAKE  SHELL  C0ST"ME  JEWELRY  AT  HOME. 
Complete  supplies.  Kits.  Catalog.  See  Display. 
Tropical  Shell-Art,  2  N.  Third  Ave.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Personalized  Photo  Christmas  Greeting  Cards  Made 
from  your  negatives  6c  each  including  envelopes. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43-H,  Albany  2,  New  York 


October  18,  1947 

Army  Saddles  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new,  not  shopworn,  full  refund 
if  dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  Bridles  with, 
bit  and  reins,  $4.95.  Both  for  $23  95 

SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  NEW  YORK 

MORE  PAY  FOR  YOUR  MILK:  Reduce  bacteria 
count  with  the  finest  Dairy  Heater— one  piece  Alu¬ 
minum  Cabinet— copper  tank — no  drip  faucet — HINGED 
LID— heavy  duty  heating  element.  Also  zinc  sprawl 
wash  sinks.  Hamilton  Equipment,  Inc.,  Ephrata,  Penna. 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers ’ 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  647. 

SWEET  potatoes  for  sale,  $2.50  per  bushel,  FOB 
Virginia.  Cash  with  order.  Porto  Ricans  50  'ce'nti 
higher.  R,  U.  LeCato,  Painter,  Va. _ 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  white  clover  postpaid  3rd  zone  $2  00 
Send  for  complete  price  list.  Wixson’s  Honev 
Dundee.  New  York. _  ' 

100% Pure  honey!  Either- clover- or”" wlldflower- 5~liT 

pail  $2.00.  Six  for  $10.50  postpaid.  Wholesale  in 
60  lb.  cans  (raw,  crystalized)  $15.  You  pay  exDress 
Tel.  Rockland  50G-J.  Busy  Bee  Farm  North  Abine- 
ton.  Mass.  s 


HONEY:  Wildfiower  .  or  buckwheat;  5  pound  paiu 

$2.00  delivered.  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield.  Pa. 


SORGHUM  molasses  $3.00  gallon  F.O.B.  Stonewall 

Jackson  Smith.  Fabius.  Alabama. 


AVERYS  golden  wildfiower  honey,  (contains  no  buck¬ 
wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey)  5  lbs.  $2.00- 
10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y.' 


HONEY :  Choice  light  clover,  60  lb.  can  $15  50 

J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 


HONEY :  Prices  right.  Send  for  price  card.  Seneca 

Apiaries,  Starkey,  N.  Y. 


SMITH'S  Delicious  honey,  5  uTs~  $2.25  prepaid 

Crawford  ■Smith,  R.  1,  Clayville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  for  your  table.  60  pound  cans  of  buckwheat 

or  clover.  Write  for  prices.  Walter  A.  Wood 
Naples,  N.  Y. 

NECTAR  brand  honey,  clover,  thyme  or  buckwheat, 
5  lb.  pails  postpaid  to  zone  2  $1.75;  to  zone  3 
$1.80;  to  zone  4  $1.90.  6  5-lb.  jars  by  express  not 
prepaid  $9.30.  No  C.O.D.  shipments.  Apples,  can 
supply  in  bushels  shipped  by  express  only  write  for 
price  and  varieties.  Honey  Brook  Apiaries,  Coxsackie 
New  York.  _ 

VERMONT  clover  honey,  fancy  grade,  guaranteed  pure 
5  lbs.  $2.00  postpaid  third  zone.  Six,  five  pound 
tins  express  charges  collect  $10.50.  John  Mailloux 
Salisbury,  Vermont.  _ 

NEW  crop  clover  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.35;  10  lbs.  $4  50 
postpaid  third  zone.  30  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B.  Coble- 
skill.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  light  honey,  5  lb.  pail  $2.00  postpaid 
Paul  Balashok,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  New  crop  pure  clover,  5  lbs.  $2.00;  also 
wildfiower,  5  lbs.  $2.00.  Postage  prepaid  to  third 
zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 
Prompt  shipment.  W.  S.  Gibson.  Box  581,  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  clover  $13.20  not  prepaid.  12  lbs. 

postpaid  $3.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  wl 
Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  _ 

Fine  honey,  clover -basswood,  also  buckwheat  and  Fall 

flower;  reasonable  prices.  Ray  C.  Wilcox,  Odessa, 
New  York. _ 

BLACK  walnut  meats:  New  crop.  Pound  $1.55;  2 

pounds  $3.05;  5  pounds  $7.50.  Shellbark  meats, 
pound  $1.85;  2  pounds  $3.65;  5  pounds  $8.75  pre- 
pald.  R,  L,  Harman.  Wellsvllte,  Pa. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pound  pails  $2.25  posD 

paid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ATTENTION  hay  consumers !  Order  your  field  baled 
hay  early  and  save  handling  expenses.  Inspection 
allowed  upon  delivery.  J.  W.  Christman,  B.  D.  4, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Tel.  47-282, _ 

COLORFUL  Handwoven  rag  rugs,  runners,  kitchen, 

stair  carpet.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  West  First 
Street,  Hazleton,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Industrial  power  unit.  7.5  K.W.  60  cycle 
A.C.  three-phase.  Powered  by  four  cylinder  Inter¬ 

national  gas  engine.  Overhauled,  in  good  running 
condition.  A  $1,200  power  plant  for  less  than  $300. 

Demonstration  evenings  at  2038  32nd  St.,  Astoria, 
L.  X,  Benack.  _ _ 

COLLECTOR  wants  antique  pistols  and  guns.  Cash 

for  single  pieces  or  collection.  Description  and  price 
appreciated.  Joseph  Matron  Jr.,  260  Gardner  Rd., 

Ridgewood.  N.  J.  Phone  Ridgewood  6-2326. _ 

WANTED — New  tractors,  com  pickers,  balers,  com 
planters,  mowers,  combines,  rakes.  Describe.  Price. 
Bob  Stone,  Phone:  838.  Chariton.  Iowa,  _ 

PRICED  for  immediate  sale:  2  Stamsvick  milk 
filters,  stainless  steel,  14,000  lbs.  each;  3  com¬ 
pressors.  4x4  C.  P.  with  complete  condenser  and 
receiver  7%  h.  p.  motor;  1  5x5  Vilter  with  20  h.  p. 
motor;  1  5x5  Self-Contained  Frick  ready-to-go  20  h.p. 
motor;  1  200  gallon.  C.  P.  churn  with  rolls,  5  h.  p. 
motor;  3  200  gallon  C.  P.  vertical  pasteurizers,  stain¬ 
less  steel;  4  200  gallon  stainless  steel  C.  P.  multi¬ 
process  pasteurizer;  1  Manton-Gaulin  homogenizer, 
450  gallon  per  hour,  20  h.  p.,  220  volt  motor,  stain¬ 
less  steel  head,  used  very  little,  2  years  old;  1  C.  P. 
homogenizer,  400  gallon  per  hour,  stainless  steel 
head.  15  h.  p.,  220  volt  motor,  like  new;  1  4x4  C.  P. 
Ice  machine,  complete  with  2  large  steel  tanks,  180 
can  capacity,  for  fresh  water  milk  storage.  Write  or 
wire:  Ideal  Farms,  Inc.,  960  Belmont  Ave., 

Paterson  2,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED:  No.  1  Timothy  hay,  also  straw  trucked  to 
Stamford,  Conn.  Riverbank  Farm,  Riverbank  Road, 
Stamford.  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED:  Standing  timber  hemlock  and  pine  pre¬ 
ferably  hardwoods.  Give  estimated  footage  in 
answer  to  ad.  BOX  5788,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Gravely  tractor  model  L  with  rotary  plow, 
sickle  mower,  discs,  harrows.  All  in  perfect  con- 
dition.  Price  $350.  M.  Wahl,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  blood  heirs  of  William  Sherman  Berry  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Said  William  Sherman  Berry  was 
born  near  Malone,  N.  Y.,  on  farm;  his  father  was 
Dr.  William  Berry.  One  brother  had  summer  home 
in  the  Adirondacks.  others  went  to  Wisconsin  to  live. 
BOX  5795,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED:  Orchard  sprayer.  50  gallon  tank.  Must 

be  in  good  working  order.  Will  also  buy  lime 
sprayer.  BOX  105,  Purchase.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Used  hotbed  sash.  Any  quantity.  Wood- 

bourne  Cultural  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Jericho  Turnpike, 
New  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  _  . 


$6,500  NEW  Quonset  hut  40x200  feet.  Standard  B 

type  building  with  two  ventilators  and  13%  by 

14  feet  doors  at  each  end.  Never  been  erected.  Cost 

$8,457.  Phone  Crown  Point  87  or  write  Ross  L. 

Coleman,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


OLD  »CA ?"  COMFORT  SATSs 

I’ve  always  been  somewhat  inclined  to  see  if  maybe 
I  could  find  some  way  to  lighten  up  a  chore-or  keep 
my  bick  from  gettin’  sore  and  when  it’s  cold  there's 
^nothin’  neater  than  my  COMFORT  COVER 
TRACTOR  HEATER.  It  brings  the  tractor  engine 
heat  all  up  around  the  driver’s  seat  and  keeps  my 
feet  from  freezin’  when  the  weather’s  out  of  season. 
When  plowin’  in  the  early  spring  or  harvestin’  in 
„  fall,  when  grain  must  go  to  market  or  there’s  feed 

I’ve  got  to  haul  I’m  warm  upon  my  tractor  seat  in 'Spite  of  cold 
or  wind  Or  sleet.  My  COMFORT  COVER  pays  its  cost  by  sav¬ 
ing  time  I  would  have  lost  *—  it  keeps  me  from  the  winter  ills  and 
saves  me  days  and  doctor  bills. 


At  Your  Supply  Store,  Implement  Dealert,  or  Write  Direct  to 


COMFORT  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Soaring  Distributors  Co.,  1919  K  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo,, 
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The  H  enyard 


By  T.  B 


Hen  Feathers  and  Shavings 
for  Insulation 

How  about  using  hen  feathers  to 
insulate  the  roof  of  my  chicken 
house?  R.  m.  r. 

Hen  feathers  have  a  high  insulat¬ 
ing  value,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  could  use  this  for  insulating  the 
roof  of  your  chicken  house.  I  would 
certainly  recommend  that  you  use 
a  moisture  proof  type  of  insulation 
that  can  be  nailed  in  between  the 
rafters.  A  loose  bat  or  loose  fill  in¬ 
sulation  such  as  hen  feathers  on  a 
chicken  house  roof,  will  certainly 
absorb  moisture  and  once  wet  will 
probably  never  dry  out.  When  wet, 
insulating  material  has  little  value. 
If  you  do  use  a  loose  bat  or  fill,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  vapor 
seal  on  both  sides  of  it  to  prevent 
moisture  penetrating  the  insulating 
material. 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  you 
put  in  a  good  commercial  insulating 
material  in  a  proper  method,  or  not 
to  use  any.  If  readers  have  used 
chicken  feathers  for  insulating  a 
poultry  house,  efther  roof  or  side 
walls,  we  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  them  as  to  results. 

I  am  interested  in  an  insulation  for 
a  laying  poultry  house.  I  have  read 
of  shavings  being  used  between 
studs,  and  if  coated  with  four  pounds 
of  hydrated  lime  for  each  100  pounds 
of  shavings,  it  will  preserve  it  and 
repel  rodents.  Before  using  this 
method,  I  would  like  the  opinion  of 
some  one  who  has  had  experience 
with  this  method.  a.  c.  k. 

Shavings  have  been  extensively 
used  for  insulation  of  poultry  houses. 
If  you  use  shavings,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  vapor  seal  to  keep  rain 
from  beating  into  the  shavings 
through  cracks  in  the  siding.  If  these 
shavings  get  wet,  they  will  have 
little  insulating  value,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  will  rot  the  siding.  I  would 
prefer  a  vapor  or  moisture  seal  on 
each  side  of  the  studding,  in  which 
case  the  shavings  should  stay  dry  and 
continue  of  value  as  -insulating  ma¬ 
terial.  The  use  of  hydrated  lime  will 
not  repel  rats,  and  will  not  act  as 
a  preservative. 


Egg-Bound  Trouble 

My  hens  start  laying  fairly  well 
for  a  week  or  so  and  then  suddenly 
stop  altogether.  Quite  a  few  drop 
eggs  during  the  night.  Some  have 


Charles  ^ 

laid  over-sized  eggs  covered  with 
blood.  Several  have  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  expel  the  egg  out  of  the 
vent,  and  died  in  that  condition.  Can 
you  give  me  a  hint  on  what  the 
trouble  could  be,  and  what  to  do 
about  it?  j.  w.  p. 

New  Jersey 

You  are  having  egg-bound  trouble. 
This  may  be  due  to  a  ration  not  too 
laxative.  Better  flush  these  birds  out 
and  feed  a  more  laxative  ration. 
Intermittent  production  could  be 
traced  to  sudden  changes  in  feeding 
or  management.  Over-sized  eggs 
might  be  bloody  due  to  straining  of 
tissue  when  the  egg  is  laid.  You  do 
not  mention  feeding  laying  mash. 
It  should  be  before  the  birds  at  all 
times  and  scratch  grain  feed  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  part  grain 
to  two  parts  mash  at  this  time  of 
year.  Possibly  this  may  be  your  basic 
trouble. 


New  Caponizing  Method 

Is  the  use  of  Diethystilbesterol 
practical  and  satisfactory  to  use  for 
caponizing  purposes,  when  adminis¬ 
tered  by  implanting  under  the  skin 
in  pellet  form?  mrs.  r.  l. 

New  York 

Diethystilbesterol  has  proved 
effective  in  suppressing  sexual  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  male  chicken.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  experiments  which  I  have 
conducted,  it  seems  to  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  during  the  first  few  weeks  after 
implantation.  It  is  possible  that  some 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  have  tried  it  out 
and  can  give  a  report  on  the  actual 
length  of  time  one  implant  will  be 
effective.  My  personal  observations 
to  date  would  indicate  that  it  will 
not  replace  caponizing  where  birds 
are  to  be  held  for  several  months  for 
finishing. 


Concrete  or  Cinder  Block? 

I  have  been  considering  a  concrete 
block  poultry  house.  What  do  you 
advise?  j.  b.  h. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

It  is  recommended  that  concrete 
blocks  be  used  for  cellars  and 
foundations  and  that  cinder  blocks 
be  used  for  the  poultry  house  walls. 
No  doubt  one  of  the  major  consider¬ 
ations  would  be  that  the  cinder 
blocks  are  light,  being  more  porous, 
and  thus  provide  slightly  better 
insulation. 


NEPPCO  Poultry  Winners 

Louis  Hudy,  of  Binghamton, 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  won  the  top 
blue  ribbon  and  a  $20  cash  award 
in  competition  with  4-H  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Northeast  at  the  tenth 
poultry  exposition  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council 
held  in  Saratoga  Springs  on  October 
2.  His  exhibit,  “Halving  and  Quarter¬ 
ing  a  Broiler,”  was  judged  excellent 
in  the  poultry  products  demon- 


Louis  Hudy,  New  York  farm  boy , 
who  captured  top  honors  at  NEPPCO 
exposition. 

stration.  Other  blue  ribbon  winners 
were  Lila  and  Joan  Miller,  Coventry, 
N.  Y.,  and  Margery  Pettif,  Pena- 
cook,  N.  H.  Red  ribbon  winners  were 
William  Mannel  and  Howard  Kerr, 
Jr->  of  Randallstown,  Md.;  and  Mary 


Murry,  East  Concord,  *  N.  H.,  and 
Emerson  Moore,  Loudon,  N.  H.  White 
ribbon  winners  were  Pauline  West- 
cott,  East  Poultney,  Vt.,  and  June 
Kelsey,  Middletown,  Conn. 

In  the  New  York  State  contest 
held  in  Syracuse  last  month  to  de¬ 
termine  placings  among  the  11  zone 
finalists,  first  place  went  to  Louis 
Hudy;  two  second  place  awards,  first 
to  Donald  Rohring,  Wilson,  Niagara 
County,  and  another  to  the  team  of 
Kenneth  Steward  and  Lawrence 
Specht,  Roscoe,  Sullivan  County; 
with  runner-up  prizes  to  Frederick 
Hopmeier,  Schenectady,  Schenectady 
County,  and  George  Klein,  Islip, 
Suffolk  County.  Other  zone  area 
champions  competing  in  the  New 
York  finals  included  Elwin  Tuttle, 
North  Bangor,  Franklin  County; 
Bert  Morse,  Marathon,  Cortland 
County;  William  Fletcher,  Sherburne, 
Chenango  County;  James  Jackling, 
Hilton,  Monroe  County;  Herbert 
Spring,  Allegany,  Cattaraugus  County; 
and  the  team  of  Edward  Corwin  and 
Larry  Schmidt,  Leeds,  Greene  County. 
Judges  in  this  New  York  contest 
were  Professors  J.  H.  Bruckner  and 
Albert  Hoefer,  of  „  Cornell,  and 
Monroe  Babcock,  Ithaca. 

In  another  contest  at  the  Saratoga 
Springs  gathering,  open  to  all  boys 
in  F.  F.  A.  Club  work,  the  following 
five  boys  were  chosen  as  the 
“Poultry  Boys  of  the  Year”  from  the 
Northeastern  States:  Joseph  Jones, 
Glassboro  High,  Glassboro,  N.  J.; 
Donald  Egolf,  Schellsburg  -  Napier 
High,  Osterburg,  Pa.;  Virgil  White, 
James ville  High,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.: 
Russell  Davenport,  Arms  Academy’ 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.;  and  James 
Paul  Caldwell,  New  Milford  High, 
New  Milford,  Conn.  These  boys  were 
selected  from  vocational  agriculture 
classes  in  the  Northeast  by  Dr. 
Willard  C.  Thompson,  Professor 
of  Poultry  Husbandry,  John  W. 
Carncross,'  Associate  Agricultural 
Economist,  and  John  A.  Pino,  In¬ 
structor  in  Poultry  Husbandry,  all  of 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
N,  J . 


Protect  Winter 

Profits 


Lee  Medicines  Help  Thousands 
Keep  Their  Layers  in  Shape 

Fight  Costly  Colds  With 
O  LEEMULSION  or  VAPO-SPRAY 

Be  prepared  for  any  outbreak 
of  colds  or  wheezing.  Often 
early  treatment  is  the  most 
valuable.  Have  Leemulsion  or 
Vapo-Spray  on  hand  for  emer¬ 
gency  use. 


Give  Your  Layers  The  Benefit 
Of  These  Famous  Lee  Products 

PERCH  PAINT 

An  economical,  efficient,  Nicotine 
product  for  the  control  of  poultry 
lice.  Used  by  painting  on  top  of 
roosts. 

1.  pint . $1.50 

1  quart .  2.50 

1  gallon .  7.00 

GERMOZONE 

Germozone  is  just  as  important  in 
the  laying  house  as  in  the  brooder 
house.  Use  in  the  drinking  water 
about  two  days  per  week.  When 
necessary  to  help  prevent  spread  of 
germs  through  the  drinking  water  in 
case  of  disease,  Germozone  can  be 
used  every  day  as  long  as  necessary. 

1  quart . $1.50 

Vx  gallon .  2.50 

1  gallon .  4.50 


TONAX 

Tonic  and  Conditioner  Used  in  Math 

Regular  use  of  Tonax  provides  birds 
with  needed  blood-building  ele¬ 
ments  and  trace  minerals.  Contains 
mild  astringents  .  .  .  also  effective 
stimulants  to  pep  up  lagging  ap¬ 
petites.  No  fillers  in  Tonax  .  .  . 
100%  active  ingredients. 

2  lbs . $  .75 

6  lbs .  2.00 

25  lbs .  7.50 


BB&i 


At  your  local  Lee  Dealer  (drug 
hafchery  feed  or  seed  store). 


LEEMULSION  VAPO-SPRAY 


4  oz.  bottle  ....  $  .50  1  pint . $  .50 

12  oz.  bottle.  .  .  .  1.00  1  quart . 75 


LEE’S  GIZZARD  CAPSULES 

A  safe,  effective  way  to  worm  without 
reducing  egg  production.  The  GIZZARD 
CAPSULE’S  INSOLUBLE  coating  does 
not  dissolve  in  the  crop — it  protects 
medicine  until  crushed  by  gizzard — 
gently  delivers  correct  dose,  full 
strength  to  worms.  For  best  results, 
worm  with  genuine  Lee’s  GIZZARD 
CAPSULES. 

lO  capsule  env . . . . . $  .15 


GfcO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


50  capsule  pkg. . . . 7S 

IOO  capsule  pkg. . .  1.25 


Warp  s  GLASS-O-NET  Supplies  the  Sunshine  SUPPLEMENT  D*  which  Helps 
Turn  Home-Grown  Grain  into  Meat  and  Eggs  Quicker  — at  Less  Cost. 

During  the  three  coldest  months  with  several  days  below  zero,  hens 
under  Glass-O-Net  laid  75%  more  than  hens  under  common  glass 
— zo  eggs  per  hen  more — over  $1.00  worth  of  eggs  more  from  each 
hen  under  Warp  s  Glass-O-Net  on  common  home-grown  feed.  This 
of  many  tests  made  at  Warp’s  Experimental  Farm.  If  you 
t  results  like  this,  insist  on  getting  Warp’s  Glass-O-Net. 

GLASS-O-NET  COMES  IN  A  ROLL  •  CUT  WITH  SNEAKS  •  TACK  ON  •  IDEAL  FOE; 

P°witri Hou#e  Storm  Windows  Hoghouse  Cold  Frames 
Windows  Storm  Doors  Windows  Raniadna 

Porch  Enclosures  Barn  Windows  Hotbeds  Windows 

SOLD  BY  LEADING^ HARDWARE  AND  LUMBER  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

*T,  M.  WES.  WARP  BROS.  »  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


FOR  REAL  QUALITY  — PRICED  RIGHT  — INSIST  ON  A  WINDOW  MATERIAL  WITH  THE  NAME  'WARP’S  ^ 
PRINTED  ALONG  THE  EDGE-  THAT  NAME  GUARANTEES  YOU  YEARS  OF  SATISFACTORY  SERVICE 


CHAMB£MM 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

Cash  in  on  the  coming  demand 
for  poultry  and  eggs.  It’s  bound 
to  come  with  the  present  short¬ 
age  of  layers  on  farms  —  fewer 
than  for  four  years.  Order 
Chamberlin  Barred  Rock  Chicks 
now  for  Fall  or  Spring  delivery — 
they’re  proven  profit  makers. 
Backed  by  23  years'  breeding  and  5,500  Vt.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Straight-run  or  sexed  chicks. 
Order  Now  I  Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 

U.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  clean.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 
BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  -  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT 


BIG  SQUAB  BOOK 


EDEEI  F-D  Squcbt  any  climate  .« 

,  *  ,d?Y*  »or  waiting  markets  paying 

prices.  Takes  small  space,  little  time,  no  prev 
•xparianca.  Writ*  for  big  FREE  instruction  I 
today!  Porch  Form,  Midlothian  3,  III. 


WHITLOCK 

I  BABY $-1  Q  AA  PER 

■  CHICKS  lOoUU  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

|  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 

I  Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
|  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PR 
DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAI 
MASS. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Live  Foultry  W  anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF.  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  Sl  SON.  Inc..  300  Greenwich  8t..  New  Vork 
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NOW  ...  AT  ECONOMICAL  PRICES 


SNOWPLOWS 


FOR  FARM  TRACTORS,  JEEPS  AND  AUTOS 


Made  by  the 
world’s  largest 
builder  of 
farm  tractor 
snowplows  ! 


There  is  a  GLENN  M.  ROGERS  snowplow  for  most 
every  make  and  model  of  farm  or  industrial  tractor. 
Quickly  mounted  or  dismounted. 


These  plows  are  built  to  "take  it"  under  tough  conditions.  Most 
models  can  be  supplied  with  hand  or  hydraulic  from-the-seat 
controls.  This  is  the  best  snowplow  on  the  market.  Write  for 
complete  literature  about  the  Rogers  line  of  farm  tractor  snow¬ 
plows,  giving  make  and  model  of  your  tractor. 


There  is  a  Rogers  snow¬ 
plow  for  the  “Jeep" 
and  smaller  bumper 
models  that  will  fit 
any  automobile. 


Rogers  Snowplows  are 
sold  thru  FARM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  DEALERS.  Valu¬ 
able  franchises  avail¬ 
able  in  some  territories. 


GLENN  M.  ROGERS  INC., 

773  EIHcott  Square  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 


new 


EASY  WAY  TO 
FEED  CALVES 


CALF-TERIA  NIPPLE  PAIL  gets  milk  to 
correct  stomach;  prevents  milk- 
gulping;  helps  prevent  scours,  pot¬ 
bellies.  Saves  time,  labor.  S2.75, 
ppd.;  check  or  M.O.  Money- 
tack  guarantee.  Ltd.  Supply. 
Rush  order  now.  Dept.  8 


THE  CALF-TERIA  CO..  521  W.  Berry,  Ft.  Wayne  1 ,  Ind 


ARMY  HORSE  BLANKETS  (stable),  reconditioned, 
$1.50  to  $3.00.  Army  Harness,  new,  $50  a  team. 
Army  Harness,  used,  $22.50  a  single  set.  Army 
McClellan  saddles,  used,  $8  to  $10  each.  Army  Gun 
Boots,  leather,  $1.25.  Army  Saddle  Bags,  leather. 
$2.25  each.  Army  Gauntlets,  single,  $2;  double,  $4. 

Also  wool  blankets  and  clothes  reasonable. 
PAUL  TAVETIAN,  62  £.  Broadway,  New  York,  2,  N.Y. 


For  Sale:  SECOND  CUTTING  ALFALFA,  MIXED 
HAY,  STRAW.  HENRY  JARVIS,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


I 


ADV AN* C  ^ 

1VSHFEE0J°? 

U"This  MODERPT^<>' 
DIRECT  DRIVE  ELECTRIC  r 
GRINDER  SAVES  LABOR  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms.  Automatic 
Feed,  3  H.  F.  Motor,  Magnet 
Hopper,  Belt  Pulley  to  operate 
other  equipment.  Capacity 
450-800  Lbs.  per  hour.'  Shipping 
Weight  300  Lbs.  WRITE  FOR 
FULL  DESCRIPTION  and  PRICES. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  PN8 

QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


FOR 

20t> 

rATON 


'IMMEDIATE' 

j^ELIVER^ 


Pittcide  is  granular  and  free-flow¬ 
ing.  Dissolves  readily  in  water 
to  make  available  chlorine  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  strength  you  need  to 
maintain  high  sanitary  standards. 
Use  for  pre-milking  disinfection  of 
cows,  for  sanitizing  milking  equip¬ 
ment,  containers,  coolers,  bottles, 
for  general  sanitation  around 

Kornc  and  millr  hnilSPQ.  PlttClde  S 


chlorine  action  helps  keep  bacteria  count  low  for  best  milk  prices. 


Packed  in  the  red-capped,  easy  pouring  lb.  bottles,  12  per  case. 
Write  for  literature  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  supplier. 

Dealers  are  invited  to  write  .regarding  the  sale  of  Pittcide. 


COLUMBIA  ^  CHEMICALS 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY  •  COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Chicago  •  Boston  •  St.  Louis  *  Pittsburgh  •  New  York  *  Cincinnati  •  Cleveland 
Philadelphia  •  Minneapolis  •  Charlotte  •  San  Francisco 


Publisher’s  Desk 


In  April  I  wrote  to  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Farms,  Millbury,  Mass.,  for  a 
catalogue  about  strawberry  plants. 
They  sent  it  and  I  ordered  300  plants 
and  sent  a  money  order  for  $10.50. 

I  received  a  notice  that  they  would 
send  the  plants  between  the  first  and 
tenth  of  May.  I  wrote  twice  advising 
them  that  I  had  not  received  the 
plants  and  asked  for  refund  of  my 
money,  but  did  not  hear  from  either 
of  my  letters.  I  wrote  you  in  June 
and  shortly  after  they  advised  me 
they  were  shipping  plants.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  plants  June  13,  far  too 
late  to  set  them  in  my  locality.  I 
returned  them  the  same  day,  advis¬ 
ing  Pleasant  Valley  Farms  that  I 
could  not  use  them  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  June  and  had  written 
them  three  letters  to  that  effect  and 
they  had  ignored  me  until  they  heard 
from  you.  I  don’t  expect  to  get  the 
$10.50  back,  but  I  am  telling  you 
just  how  they  used  me.  I  do  not 
consider  them  an  honest  concern. 

Maine  w.  h.  n. 

We  believe  W.  H.  N.  was  justified 
in  returning  the  plants  as  they  were 
received  far  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use  to  him  in  his  section.  There 
seems  to  be  no  excuse  whatever  for 
failure  to  return  the  customer’s 
money  under  the  circumstances.  We 
cannot  recommend  the  *  Pleasant 
Valley  Farms  and  publish  this  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  information  of  our 
readers. 

This  Spring  I  ordered  6,000  tomato 
plants  at  $2.00  a  thousand  from  R.  C. 
Cleghorn  of  Sycamore,  Ga.  I  fol-” 
lowed  it  up  with  another  order,  for 
1,000  plants.  This  latter  order  was 
received  but  I  never  did  get  the 
first  order  of  2,000.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  order  and  check  and 
plants  were  to  be  sent  May  15.  I 
asked  him  to  rush  them  through  as 
the  planting  season  would  be  over  if 
I  did  not  get  them  at  once.  He  failed 
to  reply  and  I  did  not  receive  the 
plants;  In  consequence  I  lost  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  cannery  which  would 
have  netted  me  $500.  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  collect  the  money  he 
owes  me.  He  seems  to  be  a  very  un¬ 
reliable  man.  k.  n. 

New  Jersey 

R.  C.  Cleghorn  never  answered 
one  of  opr  many  letters  presenting 
this  complaint  to  him.  Inasmuch  as 
he  was  willing  to  let  a  matter  of 
this  kind  go  unadjusted,  we  feel  our 
readers  are  entitled  to  the  history. 

In  October  1946  I  sent  to  K-9 
Kitchens,  'Inc.,  of  Buffalo  for  dog 
food,  with  check  to  pay  for  same.  I 
have  never  received  the  dog  food, 
nor  any  word  whatsoever  from  the 
company.  I  have  asked  when  they 
would  ship  it,  and  they  have  not 
replied  to  this  inquiry.  Could  you 
write  these  people  and  find  out  what 
there  is  to  the  affair?  s.  s.  r. 

New  York 

As  far  as  our  information  goes,  as 
indicated  by  this  complaint,  K-9 
Kitchens,  Inc.  should  be  put  on  the 
list  to  be  avoided.  They  have  never 
made  any  explanation  whatever;  in 
fact  have  not  answered  any  of  our 
letters.  The  amount  involved  is  not 
large,  but  the  main  point  is  that  the 
company  seems  indifferent  to  the 
complaints  of  their  customers,  and 
with  the  cancelled  check  before  us 
we  can  only  assume  that  they  ac¬ 
cepted  the  money  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  return.  If  they  had  made  a 
shipment  they  could  at  least  have  ad¬ 
vised  their  customer  and  made  an 
effort  to  trace  it,  but  they  have  done 
nothing  whatever  about  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

I  ordered  a  pen  from  The  Pen  Man, 
Chicago,  Ill.  It  cost  $1.95  and  they 
were  to  send  it  C.  O.  D.  I  could  ex¬ 
amine  it  for  ten  days  and  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  return  it  and  they 
would  refund  the  price  of  the  pen 
and  $1.00  for  my  trouble.  When  the 
pen  came  I  paid  the  postman  $2.12. 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pen  so 
returned  it  by  insured  mail  and  re¬ 
quested  the  refund.  I  hope  you  may 
succeed  in  getting  it  for  me. 

New  York  MRS.  J.  B.  T. 

We  wrote  several  letters  to  The 
Pen  Man  and  finally  our  subscriber 
notified  us  she  had  received  $1.95. 
We  immediately  advised  The  Pen 
Man  .we  would  expect  him  to  live 
up  to  his  advertisement,  which  clear¬ 
ly  stated  money  would  be  refunded 
and  one  dollar  would  be  paid  for 
time  and  trouble  the  customer  had 
in  testing  it.  This  part  of  the  promise 
has  not  been  kept,  and  no  reason 
given  for  the  failure  to  keep  the 
agreement.  Why  promise  an  extra 
dollar  if  it  is  not  paid.  As  it  stands 
it  indicates  a  misrepresentation. 


In  1944  and  1941  I  answered  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  enlarging  pictures 
and  sent  pictures  and  money.  I  never 
received  a  thing  from  the  concerns 
which  were  the  Standard  Art  Studio 
of  Chicago  and  Queen  City  Service 
Buffalo.  I  would  like  to  get  the 
pictures  back  as  I  have  no  others 
and  they  mean  everything  to  me. 

New  York  mrs.  e.  k. 

This  complaint  was  too  old  to  take 
up  with  the  companies.  Many  con¬ 
cerns  do  not  keep  their  records  over 
long  periods  and  are  unable  to  lo¬ 
cate  records,  so  all  difficulties  and 
disputes  should  be  followed  up 
promptly.  Pictures  have  an  intrinsic 
value  for  the  individual  and  it  is  a 
hardship  to  lose  what  may  be  the 
only  photograph  one  possessed.  Our 
experience  is  that  locally  one  can 
usually  obtain  just  as  satisfactory 
work  and  not  risk  sending  pictures 
to  concerns  at  a  distance.  We  regret 
that  we  were  not  able  to  help  our 
reader. 

In  1941  a  highway  was  constructed 
which  went  through  my  property 
and  cut  off  a  valuable  portion.  I 
would  not  accept  their  offer  for 
right  of  way  and  I  would  like  to  get 
redress.  I  have  se'en  how  you  help 
others  and  wish  you  could  advise  me. 

Connecticut  f.  c. 

This  complaint  also  was  rather 
old  and  we  could  not  help.  The 
matter  of  indemnity  was  handled 
with  a  lawyer,  who  made  a  settle¬ 
ment  without  consulting  the  parties 
involved.  The  State  has  ruled  that 
if  condemnation  is  not  considered 
just,  redress  is  through  a  referee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Superior  Court.  Some¬ 
times  there  may  be  a  reversal  of 
the  decision,  but  in  this  case  the 
court  had  passed  on  the  value  of 
the  property  and  the  Highway  De¬ 
partment  could  not  change  the  value 
set  by  the  court.  Legal  action  would 
be  too  expensive  for  an  individual 
and  we  doubt  if  even  a  suit  would 
be  helpful,  but  would  be  just  an 
additional  expense. 

I  purchased  600  strainer  discs 
from  the  Howard  Supply  Company, 
paying  them  $4.80.  They  delayed  the 
order  so  long  I  had  to  buy  a  new 
strainer  and  when  the  discs  finally 
came  they  would  not  fit  the  new 
strainer.  I,  therefore,-  returned  the 
discs  and  asked  for  a  refund.  I  in¬ 
sured  the  package  but  they  did  not 
acknowledge  it  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  them.  I  would  like  to 
put  the  matter  in  your  hands.  J.  s. 

New  York 

The  Howard  Supply  Company 
failed  to  reply  to  our  letters  and  no 
refund  or  adjustment  was  made  to 
our  reader.  The  request  for  refund  is 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  delay  in 
sending  the  discs.  The  need  for  them 
was  urgent  and  farmers  can  not  hold 
up  operations  so  long.  We  again  say, 
if  orders  cannot  be  filled  within  a 
reasonable  time,  the  customer  should 
be  advised  and  the  order  cancelled 
if  his  need  is  urgent. 

May  I,  as  a  reader  of  your  valued 
paper  for  more  than  ten  years,  ask 
you  to  try  and  get  a  refund  of  $3.00 
which  I  believe  I  have  been  swindled 
out  of.  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount 
as  the  nature  of  the  swindle  which 
makes  me  mad.  The  Bessarabia  To¬ 
bacco  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ad¬ 
vertised  they  would  send  packages 
to  friends  and  relatives  in  Europe 
direct  from  the  factory.  They  never 
sent  the  goods  and  now  my  letters  are 
returned,  stating  they  are  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Can  you  do  anything  for  me  in 
this  case?  h.  w.  f. 

We  could  not  be  of  help.  We  have 
been  unable  to  trace  the  company. 
The  experience  indicates  that  only  the 
best  established  concerns  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  sending  goods 
to  Europe.  It  is  a  mean  low  down  trick 
to  use  such  methods  to  get  money. 

March  1945  I  sent  $7.50  to  Dr. 
D.  W.  Nolan  Laboratories  for  some 
poultry  medicine.  Dr.  Nolan  had 
sold  out  his  interests,  but  my  check 
was  cashed  by  the  Dr.  Nolan 
Laboratories.  I  never  received  the 
medicine.  1  have  written  them  a 
dozen  times  and  to  the  bank,  but  I 
can  get  nowhere  with  the  matter. 
It  is  two  years  since  I  sent  the  order. 
A  Mr.  Comstock  seemed  to  be  the 
new  owner  and  I  got  a  promise  that 
he  would  send  a  check.  He  did  not. 
I  still  get  circulars  and  price  lists 
of  their  product,  so  I  suppose  they 
are  -yet  in  business.  I  would  at  least 
like  to  make  them  pay  this  amount. 

New  York  m.  r.  m. 

The  old  and  new  owners  preserved 
a  “discreet”  silence.  They  ignqred 
our  letters  and  the  record  is  given 
for  the  benefit  of  readers.  It  does 
not  inspire  confidence. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Monteiiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

HELP  wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 
single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  FarmB, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

Good  room  and  board.  Wages  $165  per  month. 
Central  New  Jersey.  BOX  5453,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Nurses,  general  staff,  40  hour  week,  eight 
hour  day,  rotating  day,  evening  and  night  duty  plus 
straight  time  for  optional  overtime.  Salary  $207.50 
month,  plus  laundering  of  uniforms  and  meals  on 
duty;  $58.50  deducted  for  complete  maintenance;  $20 
month  additional  for  T.  B.,  psychiatric  and  contagion 
duty;  $150  yearly  increments;  liberal  sick  leave, 
vacation,  pension  plan.  Pleasant  Westchester  County 
suburban  rural  environment;  easily  accessible  New 
York  City.  Write  or  telephone  Director  of  Nursing, 
Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N,  Y.  Elmsford  6-8500. 
HELP  Wanted:  Couple,  reliable  and  industrious;  to 
work  on  farm-ranch  home.  Write  qualifications  to 
Chas.  M.  Barnes,  Flying  M  Ranch,  Stuart,  Florida. 
WOMEN:  Attendants,  in  State  Institution  for  Mental 
Defectives.  Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be 
residents  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $125  per 
month  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week,  4 
week  vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. _ 

HERDSMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  year  round 
position.  Shelter  Island.  BOX  5716,  Rural  New- 

Y  orker. _ 

GARDENER,  experienced,  year  round  position; 

Shelter  Island;  take  care  vegetable,  flower  gardens, 
orchards.  BOX  5717,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

COOK-Housekeeper,  year  round  position.  Shelter 
Island.  BOX  5732,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  helper  on  poultry  farm,  sober, 
single,  handy.  Good  wages,  room  and  board.  Cedric 
Frankley,  Spotswood,  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE:  Experienced,  man  to  work  outside;  woman 
cook  and  housekeeper.  Excellent  opportunity ;  good 
pay  for  reliable  couple.  Give  references,  particulars. 
H.  C.  Wilder,  207  Dewitt  St,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm  assistant.  Agricultural  college.  Room, 
board,  wages.  Excellent  opportunity.  BOX  551-P, 
Doylestown,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  A  horticulturist  to  take  charge  of  an 
estate  together  with  some  farming.  No  livestock, 
completely  mechanized.  The  man  must  have  farm 
school  education  and  capable  of  handling  men.  House 
is  modernly  equipped.  Althouse  Chemical  Company, 
540  Pear  St.,  Reading,  Penna, _ 

WOMAN:  For  general  housework;  no  cooking  or  wash¬ 
ing.  Good  home  with  physician’s  family  in  country; 
$25.  week;  references.  Dr.  Schoenholz,  Campbell  Hall, 
New  York, _ 

ONE  Experienced  housework cr  and  cook;  male  or  fe¬ 
male;  write  stating  references  and  salary  expected. 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Borow,  574  Watchung  Drive,  Bound 
Brook.  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper;  motherless  farm  home;  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  25  miles  from  New  York  City.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Leon  DeWilde,  Pompton  Plains, 
New  Jersey; _ 

HOUSEWORKTSR-Cook,  capable,  middle  aged,  white 
woman,  good  health,  live  in  private  home  in  Scare- 
dale,  New  York.  Assist  care  of  4  Vi  year  old  girl.  Write 
giving  qualifications,  references  and  salary  expected. 
Henry  C.  Scott,  90  Broad  St~,  New  York  City. _ 

PERMANENT,  Experienced  general  houseworker  35  to 
50  for  2  adults  or  couple  if  man  has  outside  job  and 
assists  at  home.  Private  living  quarters.  Wages  pro¬ 
portionate  to  service.  References.  Mrs.  Arthur  Seybolt, 
Oneonta,  New  York, _ 

COOK;  Housekeeper  wanted  in  house,  one  lady, 
laundry  goes  out.  Own  room  and  bath.  City  con¬ 
veniences;  references.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Odell,  Stomington, 
Conn.  Tel:  Mystic  742, _ 

YOUNG  Woman  for  general  housework.  Private  room’. 

Lovely  new  home.  For  details,  write  Mrs.  H. 
Solomon.  21  Westminister  Road,  Utica,  N.  Y. _ 

HANDY  Man,  single,  dog  kennel  in  country,  perma¬ 
nent,  experience  unnecessary.  P.  O.  Box  749,  Red 
Bank.  New  Jersey. _ 

GIRL  for  general  housework;  small  family;  near  bus; 

$120  per  month  for  experienced  girl.  Write  de¬ 
tails.  Mrs.  G.  Cornell,  72  Greenacres  Ave.,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y. _ > 

WANTED:  Sober  man,  to  work  on  small  chicken  farm. 

Room  and  board  and  $50  month.  B.  Baron,  Chap- 
man  Blvd.,  Manorville,  L.  I.  Tel,  Riverhead  3484-F4 

SINGLE  man  wanted  to  do  general  dairy  work  on 
farm;  also  man  to  care  for  chickens.  Manzoni's 
Poultry  and  Dairy  Ranch,  Coram,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARMER:  Thoroughly  experienced  for  dairy  farm. 
Pure  bred  Holstein  herd  of  25  milking  cows.  Must 
understand,  care,  proper  feeding  and  breeding,  fertiliz¬ 
ing  and  rotation  of  crops,  how  to  build  first  grade 
pasture  and  grow  first  quality  hay  and  silage.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  with  son,  working  age  or  must  board  extra 
man.  Salary  $160  per  month,  son  $100  per  month; 
7-room  house  with  all  improvements,  light,  fuel  and 

milk  furnished.  Equipment  and  implements  new  and 
complete.  Located  near  Danbury,  Conn.  Give  experi¬ 
ence  for  past  15  or  20  years.  Will  investigate  refer- 
ences.  BOX  5775,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Good  plain  cook,  fond  of  children. 

Private  home,  20  miles  outside  of  New  York  City. 
Other  help  employed.  Write  Dr.  Herzog,  Spring 

Valley,  N.  Y.,  giving  qualifications  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  farmer:  Will  make  available  to 
competent  responsible  farmer  about  35  acres  of 
my  farm  in  Westchester  County,  New  York  in  return 
for  modest  share  of  production.  Well  suited  for  dairy 
and  poultry  farm,  BOX  5783,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  couple  for  small  Ulster  County  farm.  Man 

to  do  general  farming,  drive  tractor  and  truck. 
Woman  part  time  housework  and  cook.  Own  modern 

house.  Heat,  light  and  milk  furnished.  State  wages 

expected  and  references.  Steady  job.  BOX  5786, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

FARMER:  Married,  experienced.  General  farm  work 

on  small  New  York  farm.  Own  house  with  all 

conveniences.  Milk.  Must  be  sober  and  trustworthy. 
State  wages  and  references.  BOX  5785,  Rural  New- 

Y  orker. _ 

SINGLE  experienced  cow  man  and  general  dairy 

farmer  needed  for  quality  purebred  herd  in  upstate 
New  York.  Write  particulars  and  state  salary.  BOX 

5792,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  A  responsible  mlddleaged  woman  for 

cooking  and  housework.  Lady  living  alone  is  away 
frequently*  Must  like  cats  and  dogs.  Iteferences. 

Telephone  Sharon  90-J-5  or  write  BOX  5793,  Rural 

New-Y'orker. _ 

WHITE  girl  help  with  housework,  care  of  three 

children;  country.  Salary  $20  weekly.  References. 
BOX  203,  Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  working  superintendent  for  200  acre 

apple  orchard.  'Knowledge  machinery  essential.  Four 
tractors,  three  sprayers,  duster.  BOX  5799,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Man,  boy  or  girl  to  work  on  general 

dairy  farm.  Russell  Peters,  Cailicoon,  N,  Y. _ 

W ANTED :  Good  cook  and  houseworker  for  six  room 

private  house;  two  adults.  Very  good  salary,  BOX 
5804,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  houseworker,  white,  over  35,  fond  of 
children,  four  in  family;  good  home,  considerate  em¬ 
ployer,  current  wages,  suburbs,  within  walking  distance 
of  stores  and  bus.  Further  details  write  G.  R.  Hinman, 
81  Rockywood  Road,  Manhasset,  N  Y. 

WANTED:  Permanent  job  open  for  married  man  on 
modern  dairy  and  general  farm.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  Modern  house  with  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Top  wages.  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey. 
BOX  5698,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK:  $125  a, month,  waitress  $100  a  month;  perma¬ 
nent  year  round,  excellent  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  large  modern  house;  15  minutes  walk  from 
center  of  town.  Mrs.  F.  Hamilton  Merrill,  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Female  employees  at  Hudson  River  State 

Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Immediate  appoint¬ 
ments.  Ward  attendants  $l,600-$2.200  per  year  and 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1948  attendants  will 
receive  20%  additional  compensation  on  basic  salary 
for  working  48  hours  per  week.  82  days  off  duty  per 
year  with  pay  and  liberal  sick  time  allowances  and 
care  with  pay.  Quarters  at  hospital  available  at 
moderate  rates.  Applicants  may  call  at  hospital  or 
write  Dr.  Wirt  C.  Groom,  Acting  Senior  Director. 

WANTED :  D.  II.  I.  A.  tester  for  dairy  herds  in 

New  Haven  County,  Connecticut.  Wages  $7.00  per 
day  plus  bonus.  Also  room  and  meals  while  on  the 
job.  Reply  County  Agricultural  Agent,  335  Prospect 
St.,  New  Haven  11,  Conn. _ 

COUPLE:  Long  Island  farm  estate.  Woman  cook  and 

general  houseworker.  Man  help  around  house,  and 
take  care  of  grounds.  Nice  rooms,  private  bath.  Ex¬ 
cellent  home  atmosphere.  References.  Permanent.  BOX 
5803,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN:  Farmer-gardener,  small  estate;  able  to  man¬ 

age  tractor  and  machinery.  Take  care  of  small  flock 
of  sheep  and  few  chickens.  Apartment  unfurnished  with 
heat  and  light.  Give  age,  experience,  references  and 
salary.  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Sage,  Menands  Road,  Albany, 
New  York. _ 

HERDSMAN:  Single.  New  York  farm-estate.  Perma¬ 

nent,  fine  room  and  board;  $125  month.  Call 
Wisconsin  7-3173. _ 

MARRIED  man  for  general  and  dairy  farm;  good 

wages,  five  room  house.  Barrieres,  Route  3,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. _ 

MARRIED  or  single  man  to  make  himself  generally 

useful  on  dairy  farm.  Good  wages.  Write  details 
age,  experience,  references,  size  of  family,  wage  ex- 
pected.  BOX  5808,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TEST  cow  milker,  10  cows  3  times  daily;  modern 

barn,  Guernsey  cattle.  Five  room  house  on  farm. 
Top  wages.  Reinfeld  Farms,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 
Phone:  3-0885. _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  clean,  three  children;  modern 

home;  salary  open.  L.  Bobbin,  23  Lake  Ave.. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Couple  on  purebred  Jersey  farm,  Hunter¬ 

don  County,  New  Jersey.  Man,  good  dry  hand 
milker.  Wife,  to  cook  for  two  or  three  single  hands. 
Couple  and  men  occupy  separate  houses.  Modern 
conveniences.  Write  giving  particulars  and  refer- 
ences.  Whitehall  Farms,  Pittstown,-  N,  J. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  for  small  farm-estate  Wilton. 

Conn.  Man  to  milk,  do  light  farm  work,  some 
work  in  house.  Wife  to  cook,  take  care  of  upstairs. 
Two  pleasant  rooms,  fireplace,  bath.  Will  consider 
two  women  for  same  work;  $200.  BOX  5812,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  small  family,  $175  per  month.  Wife 

board  one  or  two  men,  $12  per  week  each.  Albany 
County.  BOX  5813,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman,  general  housework  in  Berkshire 

Hills;  countiy;  comfortable  home.  Two  adults. 
References  required.  Mrs.  Seaver  Buck,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

WORKING  superintendent  for  home  in  Nassau 
County.  Must  be  familiar  with  gardenwork,  hot 
houses,  and  general  farming,  including  few  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  for  own  needs.  State  salary  wanted,  age  and 
submit  details  as  to  experience  and  references. 
Frederick  Lunning,  667  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22, 
New  York.  _ 

COOK:  Downstairs  helper,  new  small  country  home 

near  Bedford,  N.  Y.  No  laundry;  own  room  and 
bath.  Experience,  references.  Good  salary.  BOX  5817, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MAN  on  dairy  farm,  small  family;  $150  per  month, 

BOX  5814,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Married  man  to  operate  small  dairy  farm ; 

New  York  State.  Must  be  reliable,  honest,  sober. 
Give  references,  size  of  family,  salary  desired.  BOX 
5822,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  fanner,  married,  experienced  with  DeLaval 

milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor  s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester.  N.  J.  _ 

WOMAN  for  cooking  and  general  housework  in 

family  of  two;  October  to  June.  Must  be  good  cook. 
Two  rooms  and  bath  available.  Have  no  objection  to 
child  of  school  age  or  to  employed  husband  or  sister. 
Reply  236  Edwards  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Farmerette  wanted  on  farm.  State 

age,  wages  expected,  details  first  letter.  One  man 
alone.  Virgil  Spencer,  Friendship,  N.  Y, _ 

NURSES:  Practicals  or  undergraduates;  day  duty, 
private  sanitarium;  good  pay.  Give  age  and  ex- 
perience.  P.  O.  BOX  336,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. _ 

NAME  your  terms  if  you  would  like  responsible 
position  in  Protestant  family  with  three  children,  as 
cook  and  as  housekeeper  where  mother  must  be  out. 
Bendix.  Own  room  and  bath.  Convenient  location 
Concord,  Mass.  Character  more  important  than  ex¬ 
perience.  Considerate,  appreciative  family.  Write  BOX 
5820,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COUPLE:  Cook,  chauffeur,  caretaker,  poultry,  dairy 

experience,  maintenance;  salary  details  first  letter. 
Thordsen,  Gen.  Del.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers,' 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’B  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

COOKS,  Waitresses,  maids,  couples,  two  farm  couples, 

housekeepers,  child  nurses.  Barton  Employment 

Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


PAINTER,  Chauffeur,  general  maintenance,  wishes 

steady  work.  A.  Gravert,  15  Park  Ave.,  Mt.  Vemon, 
N.  Y.  Care  Bakley.  Tel:  MO.  7-5755. 


WORKING  Manager,  dairy  agricultural  university 
graduate,  18  years  experience,  purebred  cattle  and 
hog  breeding,  age  39.  married.  Catholic.  Just  arrived 
from  Hungary.  J.  DeNagy,  217  East  4th  St.,  New  York 
New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  German  with  boy  10:  excellent 

references,  wishes  position  with  small  adult  family, 
country  home  or  gentleman's  estate.  BOX  5797! 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


married  man,  39,  as  working  farm  estate  manage 

caretaker  or  turkey  farmer.  Experienced,  livestoc 
crops  and  machinery.  Three  children,  16,  14  and 
G.  D.  Manigold,  Box  179,  R.  D.  1,  Keyport,  N. 
Telephone  Red  Bank  6-3418-J. 


CHILDS  nurse,  Christian  girl,  20,  high  school 

graduate,  experienced  with  children,  references, 
desires  Winter  south.  BOX  5777,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  middleaged  lady,  nurse,  companion  to 
elderly  person;  will  go  south.  BOX  5779,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DESIRING  practical  training  in  general  farming  and 

poultry;  will  exchange  services  for  room  board  and 
small  salary  on  modern  farm.  BOX  5784,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

REFINED  housekeeper-cook  seeks  position.  One  adult 
over  60;  all  conveniences.  BOX  5787,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  lady  wishes  housework  for  refined  elderly 

gentleman;  reasonable  salary.  BOX  5791,  Rural 
New-Y'orker. _ 

WANTED:  Position  as  caretaker,  drive;  by  reliable 

married,  sober  man.  Nels  Tyring,  Danielson.  Conn! 


ALAIN  t  D, 


.rimes 


-  - -  wants  ngnt  farm  work; 

sood  home  to  high  salary.  Drives  own  car. 
5798,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  elderly  man,  work  in  institution  or 
fn™  for,  w°men.  Am  honest  and  reliab 
BOX  o800,  Rural  New-Y orker. 


COUPLE:  Caretaker;  retired  New  York  City  police- 

man,  43,  chauffeur,  handyman  on  estate.  BOX  5801. 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 


COUPLE:  Caretaking,  cook,  houseworker;  lawn 

S'  experienced,  reliable.  References.  BOX 

5805,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  with  girl  seven,  motherless  home, 
anywhere.  Ronner,  406  E,  149th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  wanted:  Man  and  wife  and  two  sons, 

16  and  26  want  work  on  crop  and  dairy  farm. 
Would  consider  50-50  basis  or  monthly  wage.  Can 
give  reference.  Box  5802,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WELL  experienced  farm  manager,  married,  43; 

purebred  stock,  all  phases  of  farming,  modern 
equipment.  Present  owner  died,  farm  dispersed. 
Call  Holmdel  9-6071,  write  K.  Bessel,  Hop  Creek 
Farms,  Holmdel,  N.  J. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  three  children,  for 
estate  or  farm.  Life  experience,  agricultural  school 
graduate.  BOX  5806,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  31,  dairy  farm  lifetime  experience, 

machine,  hand  milker;  steady.  Available  November 
5th;  anywhere.  BOX  5807,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  as  housekeeper  and  companion,  in  small, 

refined,  well-appointed  home  is  desired  by  capable, 
healthy  elderly  widow.  No  encumbrances.  Location 
immaterial;  salary  reasonable.  References.  BOX  5809, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Farm  manager  will  run  poultry  farm,  care  for  elderly 
couple;  object  buying.  Wife  convalescent.  BOX 
5811,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN:  Handy,  estates,  farms,  willing  worker,  reliable; 

also  chauffeur.  Small  wages,  good  home.  George  J. 
Simon,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y, _ 

RETIRED  minister  and  wife  desire  position  with 

aged  couple,  or  individual,  where  caretaking  and 
general  care  are  necessary.  Maintenance  work  and 
gardening  a  specialty,  BOX  5821,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  single  teamster,  available,  farm  or 
woods,  no  milking.  BOX  5794,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  open;  $300  month,  plus  10%  net 
profits.  BOX  5810,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Caretakers  position,  small  estate.  Christian, 

neat,  reliable;  licensed  driver.  BOX  5815,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SMALL  farm  plots:  Poultry  or  gardening,  50x410  feet, 
$175.  Easy  monthly  terms.  Also  larger  acreage;  near 
town,  lake,  river,  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

CATALOG:  All  areas;  give  requirements.  Ward 

Scofield,  Beacon  11,  N.  Y.  Co-7  2100, _ 

DAIRY,  fruit,  poultry  farms,  stock  ranches  to 
$75,000.  Two  with  lakes.  Wants?  Lists,  Hendrickson 
Bros.,  Cobleskill  "Eastern"  New  York. _ 

HUNTERDON  County,  N.  J. :  Super  highway  farm, 
100  acres,  alfalfa  land,  excellent  10-room  dwelling, 
steam  oil  heat,  large  modern  barns;  36  ft.  by  120  ft. 
(2  barns),  2  tile  silos,  garages,  poultry  houses,  barns 
will  hold  60  cows,  available  30  days.  Asking  $37,000. 
Terms  %  cash;  also  other  New  Jersey  farms,  large 
and  small.  John  R.  Potts,  New  Route  28,  North 
Branch,  N.  J,  Phone  Somerville  8-2551. _ 

WANTED:  Small  village  home  or  store,  barn,  acre 

in  Orange,  Rockland,  Ulster  counties;  convenient 
buses  to  New  York.  Details.  Edward  Maurer,  1618 
Bensen  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

60  ACRES:  On  school  bus,  mail  route;  10 -room  home, 

electricity,  stable,  silo,  garage,  three  henneries; 
$5,800.  650  acres,  110  cattle,  tools,  crops;  $50,000. 
Country  stores.  Wants?  Lists.  Feed  store,  36  year 
ownership.  Realty,  machinery,  trucks;  $13,500. 
Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskil),  N.  Y.  _ 

FREE  Catalog:  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Bargains  galore!  Calaway 
Realty,  1505  Race,  Philadelphia,  2,  Pa, _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  23  miles  from  Stroudsburg, 

secluded  farm,  ideal  for  dude  ranch,  hunting  club 
or  estate.  182  acres.  Nearly  half  in  marketable  timber. 
Two  spring  brooks.  Land  almost  perfectly  level. 
Mammoth  spring.  Six  room  frame  house  with  slate 
roof.  Small  barn.  Poultry  house.  Outbuildings. 
Magnificient  rhododendron  groves.  About  40  acres  in 
level  fields.  Electricity  at  adjoining  farm.  Lane  leads 
in  to  farm  buildings.  Annual  taxes  only  $53.  Price 
$8,000.  If  desired,  terms  can  be  had  of  $2,500  cash 
and  balance  mortgage.  Write  for  catalog  of  Pocono 
Mountain  properties  for  sale.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor, 
opposite  Post  Office,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ 

WAYNE  County  at  Lake  Ontario. '  Locate  in  this 
fertile  fruit  and  vegetable  area.  Over  60  active 
listings  valued  at  $800,000.  Outstanding  farms  and 
estates  $4,000  to  $40,000.  Several  leading  fruit  farms 
with  40-70  acres  of  bearing  fruit,  incomes  from 
$10,000  to  $47,000.  Ideally  located,  good  roads,  re¬ 
sorts,  cities.  Write  today  stating  your  requirements. 
Brokers  clients  protected.  L.  M.  Warner,  Broker, 
Williamson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  115  acre  farm,  3  sheds,  old  10  room  house, 
32x100  re-roofed  bam,  on  paved  road  mile  from 
center  of  Dundee,  N.  Y.  $5000.  Easy  term  s,  Robson 
Longwell,  14957  Greenleaf  St.,  Sherman  Daks,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE:  40  acres;  good  6  room  home;  electricity, 

well,  spring.  Near  State  Highway  and  town.  $4400. 
terms.  190  acre  dairy  farm,  near  State  Highway;  dandy 
o'  room  house.  Large  dairy  bam,  drinking  buckets;  real 
buy  at  $8500.  Terms.  Free  catalog.  Bush’s  Real  Estate 
Agency.  9  W  Highway.  Athens,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SAKE:  196  acre  dairy  farm  with  excellent  modern 

13  room  boarding  house  newly  redecorated.  2  bath 
rooms;  extra  toilet.  Lovely  lawn;  cherry,  plum,  pear 
and  apple  trees.  Macadam  road  6  miles:  large  town.  40 
acres  valuable  timber.  100  tillable  56  pasture.  32  tie 
concrete  basement  bam.  Also  dry  stock  barm  2  car 
garage,  4  room  cottage,  another  2  story  bam  used  as 
recreation  hall,  team  horses,  some  farm  equipment. 
Large  profit  boarding  house  alone.  All  buildings  good 
condition.  $15,000  from  owner.  Florence  Craven,  R.  D. 

I,  Norwich,  N,  Y.  _ 

FORTY  Acre  central  Florida  farm;  buildings,  electri¬ 

city  available  $2,500.  Box  1365,  Winston  Salem, 
North  Carolina. _ - 

FOR  SALE:  250  acre  farm,  beautiful  location  on  main 

highway  40  minutes  Scranton  or  Binghamton,  gently 
sloping  fields,  30  acres  apple  orchard,  10O  acres  seeded, 
balance  woodland.  Three  streams  on  and  bounding 
property.  Bam  with  large  screened  porch  attached, 
brooder  houses,  other  outbuildings.  Present  owner  raises 
turkeys  and  apples,  farm  is  adaptable  to  dairying, 
beef  cattle  etc.  Large  insulated  house  with  all  con- 
veniences.  W.  D.  Gumaer,  Harford,  Penna. _ 

MAINE  Farms — low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  catalogue. 

Albert  J.  Dostie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta, 
Maine. 

10  ACRE  Woodland  $100  acre;  good  roads;  12  miles 
Atlantic  City.  W.  Reis,  Lousville  Ave.,  Pomona, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

45  ACRE  poultry  farm  fully  equipped,  2,400  New 
Hampshire  Red  breeders  100%  pullorum  clean  15 
years,  3  head  live  stock,  trucks,  tractor,  incubator, 
brooders,  range  shelters,  laying  shelters,  farm  tools, 
every  thing  to  do  business  with.  Good  water  supply  and 
electricity  in  all  buildings,  6  room  house  with  hath, 
hot  and  cold  water,  furnace  heat  with  oil  burner,  cement 
cellar,  screened  porch.  This  is  an  established  business 
with  good  markets  the  year  round,  on  hard  road  near 
school  and  village.  Reason  for  selling  poor  health. 
Act  at  once,  for  further  information  write  Box  85, 
Rumney,  New  Hampshire. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  78  acres  level  productive  land.  Orchard. 

Woods.  Good  buildings;  electricity  $4,009.  Descrip - 
tion;  photo.  Wemett,  Springwater,  New  York, 

WANTED:  Elderly  couple  wishes  to  buy  a  small  farm 

5-10  acres,  good  house,  electricity  and  Water  for 
$4,000  or  $5,000  cash.  New  York  or  eastern  Penna. 

J.  Losert,  224  E,  Madison  Ave.,  Dumont,  N.  J, 

NORTHEASTERN  Pennsylvania  on  macadam  road  9 

miles  south  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  located  at 
Brackney,  Pa.,  100  acres  fertile  farming  land,  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture,  woodland  and  timber,  fruit  and 
shade  trees,  springs  and  creek  on  farm;  fine  large  2- 
story  10-room  house,  bath,  furnace,  modern  barn, 
45x61  ft.,  with  concrete  basement  for  30  head  of 
cattle,  granary,  tool  shed,  ice  house,  milk  house, 
chicken  house,  work  shop,  3-car  garage,  concrete 
floor,  buildings  in  excellent  condition,  fire  proof 
roofs,  electricity  throughout.  Post  Office,  store,  gas 
station,  hotel  nearby,  school  bus  and  milk  route  pass 
house.  Population  at  5  nearby  lakes  makes  property 
excellent  opportunity  for  dairy  and  poultry  farming 
or  truck  gardening;  low  taxes  and  telephone  ser¬ 
vice.  Settling  an  estate.  L.  J.  O’Day.  executor, 
2730  Robins  St,,  Endicott,  N.  Y.  Phone:  1913-J, 

FARMS,  gas  stations,  lumber  yard,  feed  mill,  auto 
store,  country  store;  $5,500.  Write  C.  M.  Douglas, 
Ft,  Plain,  N,  Y,  Agent.  _ 

GENUINE  Bargain:  183  acres,  $1,650.  7-room  house, 

basement;  15-cow  barn,  poultry  house,  garage;  build¬ 
ings  insurance  $2,000,  Health  of  owner  forces  quick 
sale.  Rush  to  see  George  McNair,  Salesman,  Calaway 
Realty,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

FARMS:  Stocked,  bare,  resort  properties,  businesses, 
Brynilsen  Real  Estate  Dealer,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


ACT  Quickly:  102-acre  farm  only  $3,400;  good  land, 
home  fruit,  some  timber;  9-room  frame  house;  10- 
cow  barn,  4  poultry  houses,  corn  crib,  other  build¬ 
ings.  Terms  arranged.  Better  hurry!  Clark  Smales, 
Salesman,  Calaway  Realty,  221  North  Bridge, 

Tunkhannock,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farms,  right  in  Delaware  Water 

Gap,  Pa.  2,500  layer  capacity,  plenty  breeder  space, 
all  set  up,  7  acres,  buildings  well  located,  running 
water,  fully  equipped,  possession  January  1,  1948. 

Fine  residence,  2-car  garage,  storage,  etc.  Write: 
LeVan  B.  Flory,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  Nice  level  100  acre  farm  near  Albany  and 
Schenectady.  Equipped,  plenty  water,  improvements, 
country  road,  Schoharie  County;  reasonable  for  quick 
sale;  save  money  buy  from  owner.  BOX  5778,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


74  ACRE  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  9  rooms  and  bath, 

frame  house.  H.  W.  H.  electricity.  Telephone.  Ap¬ 
proximately  15  acres  crop  land,  25  acres  orchard, 
balance  woodland,  430  apple,  100  peach,  110  cherry 
and  100  pear  trees.  Barn  and  two  chicken  stables. 
Near  Lehighton,  Penna.  Price  $8,000.  BOX  5781, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARM  for  rent:  House,  70  acres,  30  acres  tillable, 

pasture,  suitable  chickens,  dairy.  Free  rent  in  re¬ 
turn  for  improvements;  vicinity  Burlington  Flats. 
N.  Y.  BOX  5782,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  106  acre  dairy  or  chicken  farm;  2-family 

house,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  Very  clean.  Asking 
$10,000,  BOX  5790,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FEED  mill:  Old  established  business;  $7,500.  Mr. 
Douglas,  Ft.  Plain.  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Highly  productive  farm  of  175  acres  on 

the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  No  ditches,  hills, 
stones  or  washes.  Dairy  bam  with  concrete  silo.  Milk 
route,  school  bus,  electric  lights,  heat  and  bath. 
BOX  5789,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

STOCKED-Equipped:  Near  Binghamton;  including 

24  cows.  International  tractor,  etc;  14-room-bath 
home;  2  modern  barns,  silo,  many  other  buildings; 
308  acres;  price  $17,000;  terms  to  quick  buyer  7948 
QE.  West’s.  L.  Clapper,  285  West  Main  St.,'  Sus- 
quehanna.  Pa, 

WANTED:  Northern  New  Jersey,  small  and  large 

farms;  country  homes;  campsites,  etc.  Sales  special¬ 
ists  in  Sussex,  Warren,  Passaic,  Morris  and  Bergen 
Counties.  Write  H.  L.  Staelilin,  Farm  Agency,  620 
Madison  Ave. .  Paterson  4,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Rent  separate,  two  rooms,  vegetable 

garden,  toolshed,  store  accessible,  woods,  farm; 
honorable  Protestant  people.  References.  Old  pen¬ 
sioner.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  BOX  5796,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm:  187  acres,  good  set  of  building*,  good 

equipment,  tractor,  milking  machine,  large  cooler 
large  crops,  sugar  bush  with  equipment,  38  head  of 
stock,  horses.  Price  complete  $15,000.  Many  others. 
Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y 


WANTED  by  veteran,  small  business,  restaurant, 
gas  station,  store,  hotel;  rent  with  opportunity  to 
buy,  Thordsen,  Gen.  Del.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Five  room  house,  improvements,  lot  100x100  ft., 

10x16  ft  outdoor  work  shop,  garage;  commuting; 
residential  section.  Asking  $4,500.  M.  Katz,  Spots- 
wood,  N.  J.  South  River  6-0796  W-l. 


FIVE  acres  on  macadam!  road,  one  mile  railroad  52 
minutes  New  York.  Fruitful  soil;  town  con¬ 
veniences.  Will  subdivide.  Symonds,  Ravine  Drive. 
Mata  wan.  N.  J. 


WEST'S  latest  catalogue:  Over  1,000  farm  and  busi- 

ness  bargains.  160  agents.  1.’  States  Free.  Write 
West’s  Farm  Agency.  Inc.,  QE-  20,  Pittsburgh  17. 
Penna.  ’ 


FOR  Sale:  80  acre  dairy  farm,  8  room  house,  good 
dairy  barn,  located  on  macadam  road  3  miles  from 
P-'i1’!1.’!.011'  Brice  bare  $8,000;  with  stock  and  tools 
$17,500.  270  acre  dairy  farm,  excellent  buildings, 

macadam  road,  $18,000.  Pictures  available.  For  more 
complete  description  write  Craine  &  Miner,  Licensed 
Real  Estate  Brokers.  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA:  Five  acre  lakefront  on  Killarney  Lake 

at  Orlando  "The  City  Beautiful."  Price  $12  500 
Particulars  for  stamp.  James  Kimber,  Owner,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 


FOR  Sale:  Country  store,  including  stock;  Post  Office 

in  building.  Phllys  Bernhardt,  Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  couple  will  pay  $5,000  or  rent  $50  monthly, 
home  with  acreage,  one  hour's  commuting  Grand 
Central.  Descriptions,  terms.  Rudolf  Dualsky.  419 
East  72njl  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Northern  New  Jersey,  small  dairy  farm 

76  Willow  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm:  60  acres  meadows 

plenty  wood,  timber.  Located  1%  miles  from 
thrifty  village.  Fine  7-room  dwelling,  bath,  new  oil 
hot  water  heating  plant,  electricity;  32x100  modern 
barn,  silo,  water  cups,  33  ties,  4  stalls.  Combination 
tool-poultry  house  (capacity  for  600) ;  16  fine  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  3  young  stock,  2  horses.  Farm  located  on 
Route  No.  8  and  will  winter-summer  35  cows  and 
young  stock.  Tools  are  modern  such  as  tractor  (on 
rubber)  with  mowing  machine,  electric  milk  cooler 
and  milking  machine,  every  tool  to  operate  a  farm 
with  ease.  Old  age  forces  sale.  $13,500  takes  every- 
.u  B'u  ,  Iake  a  deposit  $5,500  and  we  will  finance 
the  balance.  For  more  information  call,  write  or 
wi  re  J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real  Estate  Agency,  150 
North  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  586-J. 
Ask  for  new  farm  catalogue. _ 

WANTED:  House,  4  or  5  rooms  with  electricity  1 
or  2  acres;  not  over  $3,000.  BOX  5816,  Rural 
N<wv-\ orker.  _ 

GREENHOUSES,  dwelling,  4  acres ;  $8,500.  Also 

main  highway,  tourist  home,  excellent  condition, 
30  acres,  barn,  wonderful  location  for  cabins,  gas 
station;  $11,000.  George  Collester,  Springfield  9,  Mass. 

SALE:  One-half  acre,  bungalow,  buildings;  $2,800 

R.  Wallace,  Saxon  Ave,,  Bayshore,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  room  bungalow,  modern  conveniences,  garage 
one  acre  on  highway,  three  miles  from  Salisbury, 
Maryland;  suitable  for  filling  station,  store  or  barber 
shop.  Taxes  $12.  Newly  decorated.  $4,200  BOX  5818 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ’  * 

WANTED  for  cash,  small  farm;  low  taxes,  macadam 
road;  Southern  Pennsylvania.  BOX  5819,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

300  ACRE  ranch  mountain  grazing,  woody  1  200 

pullets,  improved;  $12,000.  Merlins  Ranch,  Monolith, 
California. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mother*  'case* 
kept  confidential. 

WANTED— Convalescent  or  aged  persons  male  or 

remale.  Large  modem  country  home  and  excellent 
food,  fruits,  all  cheerful  homelike  conveniences;  on, 
main  bus  line,  lake  route;  including  necessary  nurs- 
ing  care,  laundry;  $25.00  week.  Write  Mrs.  Petersen, 
ranch  port.  New  York. 

MODERN  home  in  mountains.  Mrs.  Burt  Goodwin, 

Wellsboro,  Penna. 

CHILDREN  boarded,  farm.  South  Jersey;  references, 
mothers  care.  $10  and  $15  weekly.  BOX  5776, 
nural  rvew- Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gab  5  lb.  can 

maple  sugar  $5,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey  contains  no  buck¬ 

wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey.  5  lbs.  , 

10  lbs.  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

FROZEN:  Pitted  sour  cherries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 

sugar,  $7.25.  Strawberries,  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6 
lbs.  sugar,  $13.55.  Red  raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5 
lbs.  sugar,  $10.55.  Black  raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit, 
5  lbs.  sugar,  $11.75.  Sliced  pie  apples,  26  lbs.  fruit, 
f  sugar,  $5.30.  Blueberries,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack, 
$9.10.  Sliced  peaches.  30  lbs.  syrup  pack,  $6  05  All 
charges  prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  money  order 
and  name  of  nearest  express  office  to  Thelm-Ott  Farms. 
Box  RN,  Webster,  N.  Y. _ 

DAMIO  Persimmons,  large  as  oranges,  beautiful 

delicious  semi-tropical  fruit.  Good  for  sick  or  well 
Will  surprise  and  delight  you.  Bushel  $6.00;  half 
bushel  $3.50.  Eight  quarts  $2.50  all  prepaid.  Begin 
shipping  about  Oct  20  th.  Fitzgeralds  Fruit  Farm, 
Stephenville,  Texas. _ 

NEW  crop  Georgia  pecans  and  fresh  shelled  meats. 

Whippoorwill  Plantation.  Valdosta,  Georgia. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  644 . 


and  only  Chevrolet  gives  you  both! 


Big-Car  performance,  Big-Car  reliability,  Big-Car  endurance  make 
this  new  Chevrolet  the  ideal  car  for  long,  hard  farm  service. 
And  low  purchase  price,  low  operating  cost,  low  upkeep  cost  make 
it  ideal  for  you  who  want  savings  along  with  motoring  satisfaction. 


You  and  your  family  can  have 
the  BIG-CAR  quality  you  really 
want  in  an  automobile.  And 
you  can  save  money  on  pur¬ 
chase  price,  operation  and 
upkeep  as  well.  You  gain  both 
of  these  advantages  when  you 
invest  in  this  bigger-looking, 
better-looking  Chevrolet. 

It  gives  you  BIG-CAR 
QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST; 
and,  as  owners  will  tell^you, 
it’s  the  only  car  that  offers 
this  rare  combination  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  savings. 


It’s  the  only  car  in  its  field 
that  gives  the  Big-Car  beauty 
and  luxury  of  Body  by  Fisher. 
It’s  the  only  car  in  its  field  that 
gives  the  Big -Car  performance 
and  dependability  of  a  long- 
lived  Valve-in-Head  Thrift- 
Master  Engine.  It’s  the  only 


car  in  its  field  combining  the 
Big-Car  comfort  and  safety  of 
the  Unitized  Knee-Action  Ride 
and  Positive-Action  Hydraulic 
Brakes. 

Moreover,  Chevrolet  gives 
you  all  these  Big-Car  advan¬ 
tages  at  lowest  prices,  and 
saves  you  money  on  gas,  oil 
and  upkeep  as  well. 

All  of  which  means  that  you 
who  want  BIG-CAR  QUALITY 
—you  who  want  LOW  cost — 
will  find  both  in  this  one  car 
.  .  .  the  new  Chevrolet ! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation.  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 
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Photo — S.  D.  Myslls,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Left:  A  silage  field  chopper  is  being  used  with  great  satisfaction  in  the  corn  field  on  the  80 -acre  dairy  farm  of  Clarence  Strong  near  Avon  in  Hartford 
County.  Two  trucks  kept  the  machine  continuously  busy.  Right:  The  good  Holstein  cows,  owned  by  Charles  M.  Pinney,  Gilead,  Tolland  County,  nav 
constant  access  to  a  salt  block  when  on  pasture.  Mr.  Pinney  annually  raises  enough  hybrid  silage  and  field  corn  to  furnish  a  large  part  of  their  feea 

requirements. 
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in  Connecticut 


By  jR.  W.  Duck 


HOUGH  one  does  not  ordin¬ 
arily  think  of  Connecticut  as 
a  corn  raising  State,  most 
Connecticut  farmers  are  now 
raising  some  hybrid  corn.  The 
limiting  factor  in  producing 
field  corn  on  a  commercial  scale  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Northeast  is  the  fact  that  more 
profitable  cash  crops  can  be  grown  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  many  Northeastern  farmers  are 
finding  it  to  be  profitable  and  much  safer 
today  to  grow  the  corn  needed  by  their  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry,  or  at  least  to  produce  as 
much  as  they  possibly  can.  In  Connecticut 
hybrid  corn  received  its  starting  stimulus 
when  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones,  of  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  and  Vegetable  Garden 
Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  first 
established  and  successfully  demonstrated  his 
now  noted  “double  cross”  method  of  producing 
hybrid  corn  some  30  years  ago.  From  this  be¬ 
ginning  all  the  present  day  excellent  strains 
of  hybrid  corn  have  been  developed. 

On  a  recent  trip  with  Dr.  Jones  through 
the  Nutmeg  State,  our  first  stop  was  naturally 
at  the  New  Haven  Experiment  Station  where 
trials  with  hybrid  corn  have  been  in  continu¬ 
ance  since  1917.  Based  on  selective  tests,  the 
most  promising  strain  of  field  corn  now  being 
harvested  at  the  Station  is  one  known  as 
Connecticut  520.  Their  best  appearing  hybrid 
silage  corn  this  Fall  is  a  strain  designated  as 
Connecticut  830.  Results  to  date  also  indicate 
excellent  possibilities  with  their  sweet-dent 
silage  hybrid  corn.  The  work  with  this  type 
and  strain  is  still  somewhat  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  The  outstanding  features  of  the 
field  and  silage  varieties  mentioned  are  their 
strong  stalk  and  support  roots.  These 
characteristics  which  have  been  bred  and 
fixed  in  them,  give  resistance'  not  only  to 
weather  and  wind  but  also  to  the  corn  borer. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Whirlwind  Farm, 
owned  by  J.  M.  Osborne,  in  the  Hanging  Hills 
region  near  Meriden  in  New  Haven  County. 
This  fertile  250-acre  farm  maintains  an  out¬ 
standing  herd  of  125  registered  Holstein  cattle 
with  an  average  of  about  45  milking  females. 
They  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Station 
in  field  trials  with  their  sweet-dent  hybrid 
ensilage  corn  and  report  that  their  results 
with  this  year’s  crop  were  only  fair.  How¬ 
ever,  their  corn  production,  on  the  whole,  with 
various  other  hybrid  varieties,  was  most  ex¬ 
cellent.  They  are  using  gold  and  silver  medal 
proven  sires,  strong  in  Ormsby  and  Ragapple 
blood  lines.  Their  herd  records  attest  to  the 
excellence  of  this  proven  breeding.  A  recent 
herd  improvement  registry  record  shows  that 
39  cows  had  an  average  production  of  12,388 
pounds  of  milk  and  462.4  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Fifteen  of  these  records  were  made  on  three- 
times-a-day  milking,  and  24  of  them  on  twice- 
a-day  milking.  Another  interesting  feature  on 
this  farm  was  a  hay  dryer  which  has  been 
used  successfully  this  season  to  cure  hay  as 
it  was  stored  in  the  barn.  The  dryer  works 
by  using  a  blower  which  passes  air  through 
the  hay  through  openings  below  applied  to 
each  three-foot  layer  of  hay  as  it  is  put  into 
the  mow. 

Traveling  north,  we  drove  to  the  tidy 
farmstead  owned  by  Charles  M.  Pinney  of 


Gilead  in  Tolland  County.  He  has  also 
been  cooperating  with  Dr.  Jones  on  field 
trials  of  hybrid  strains.  His  corn  crop 
was  good  with  high  yields  and  excellent 
stalks,  and  he  will  have  plenty  of  corn 
for  silage  as  well  as  grain  to  feed  his 
nice  herd  of  20  Holsteins.  Mr.  Pinney 
believes  that  milk  prices  in  the  North¬ 
east  will  continue  to  be  relatively  high 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  present  price 
of  milk  in  Connecticut  is  based  on  a  3.7 
per  cent  test,  which  this  Fall  has  been 
bringing  a  price  of  $5.76  with  six  cents 
a  •  point  differential  above  the  test 
mentioned.  Mr.  Pinney  had  11  nice,  first- 
calf  Hoistein  heifers  which  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  freshen,  and  for  which  he  had 
paid  $3,300.  In  addition  to  his  dairy  herd, 

Mr.  Pinney  is  an  extensive  grower  of 
strawberry  plants  and  vegetables.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  he  also  harvested 
five  acres  of  sweet  corn  and  was  especi¬ 
ally  successful  with  tomatoes  and 
peppers.  Some  of  his  California  Wonder 
peppers  weighed  over  half  a  pound  each.  His 
principal  crop  is  strawberry  plants  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  over  800,000  were 


The  best  hybrid  field  corn  this  season  at  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  in  New  Haven 
County  is  one  known  as  Connecticut  520.  It  is 
early  maturing,  with  heavy  ears,  high  in  grain, 
and  has  a  sturdy  stalk  and  brace  roots  which 
make  it  extremely  resistant  to  wind,  unfavorable 
weather  and  also  to  the  corn  borer. 

marketed.  His  best  variety  last  season  proved 
to  be  Scarlet  Beauty  because  they  were  es¬ 
pecially  good  in  producing  runners  and  strong 
plants.  Some  of  the  parent  plants  put  out  as 
many  as  40  runners  in  a  season.  Other  straw¬ 
berry  varieties  that  he  likes  are  Howard, 
Premier,  Pathfinder  and  Midland.  The  last 
named  variety  is  now  finding  special  fa^or 
throughout  Connecticut  because  of  its  good 
fruiting  habit.  Mr.  Pinney  expressed  a  valu¬ 
able  and  fundamental  thought  when  he 
mentioned  that  it  does  not  pay  to  spare 
manure.  He  has  found  it  is  a  better  farm 
practice  to  raise  a  good  yield  on  five  acres, 
properly  fertilized  and  cultivated,  than  to 
plant  25  acres  which  cannot  be  adequately 
handled.  This  has  proven  to  be  trfte  also  with 
his  yields  of  hybrid  corn. 

Continuing  our  trip  we  came  to  some  good 


Suitable  kinds  of  hybrid  corn  result  in 
greater  yields  per  acre.  Excellent  ears 
such  as  this  Connecticut  hybrid  strain  have 
averaged  producing  over  100  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  on  farms  in  the  Nutmeg 
Slate  this  year. 


potato  land  and  stopped  for  a  visit  with 
Kupchunos  Brothers,  near  Wapping  in  Hart¬ 
ford  County.  This  firm  consists  of  four 
brothers,  Paul,  Denedrick,  Walter  and  Henry, 
and  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  growing  of  high  quality  potatoes  for 
the  past  25  years.  This  season  they  harvested 
275  acres,  all  of  which  had  been  planted  to 
Green  Mountain  spuds.  The  average  yield 
was  500  bushels  per  acre  with  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  top  grading  potatoes.  Prices  have 
been  averaging  around  $2.25  per  bushel.  They 
use  a  whirling  portable  sprinkler  for  irri¬ 
gation  and  find  this  to  be  a  profitable  practice 
because,  even  during  the  past  season  which 
was  unusually  high  in  rainfall,  there  was 
some  dry  weather  prevailing  during  July. 
If  constant  and  adequate  moisture  is  not  pro¬ 
vided,  potatoes  will  stop  growing,  thereby 
lowering  the  -percentage  of  No.  1  grading 
spuds  and  also  producing  a  higher  percentage 
of  scabby  potatoes.  More  and  more,  com¬ 
mercial  growers  are  finding  that  it  pays  to 
use  irrigation  for  market  crops.  The 
Kupchunos  Brothers  follow  the  practice  of 
seeding  the  land  to  winter  rye  before  digging. 
They  then  let  the  digger  mix  the  seeding  with 
the  soil.  This  saves  labor  and  any  other 
planting  operation.  This  rye  is  plowed  under 
in  the  Spring  for  humus.  In  addition  one  to 
two  tons  of  a  5-8-7  commercial  fertilizer  is 
applied  per  acre.  These  outstanding  potato 
growers  have  found  that  the  best  crop  to  ro¬ 
tate  with  potatoes  is  tobacco,  because  it  has 
about  the  same  lime  requirement  and  works 
in  well  to  equalize  labor.  In  addition  to  their 
potato  operations,  the  Kupchunos  Brothers 
produced  100  acres  of  high  quality,  Broad 
Leaf  tobacco  this  year. 

A  stop  was  made  at  the  Connecticut  sub¬ 
station  near  Windsor  in  Hartford  County. 
This  is  used  primarily  for  experimental  work 
with  tobacco  because  the  soil  is  suitable.  In 
Connecticut,  and  especially  through  this  area, 
three  types  of  tobacco  are  grown.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  Cuban  Shade,  which  is  grown  under 
cloth  and  is  the  highest  grade  of  tobacco  pro¬ 
duced;  it  is  used  for  cigar  wrappers.  The 
second  type  is  known  as  Broad  Leaf,  which  is 
an  outdoor  (Continued  on  Page  668) 
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The  Farm  Dog 

LACKING  a  dog,  a  farm  carrying  livestock 
is  imperfectly  equipped  for  its  task.  The 
owner  must  be  a  lover  of  dogs  if  the  animal 
is  to  do  its  best  work.  Well  fed,  kindly  treated 
and  given  credit  for  intelligence,  the  dog  will 
respond  with  selfless  service.  Careful  train¬ 
ing  should  begin  the  first  year  for,  with  dogs 
as  with  men,  what  is  put  into  the  first  of 
life  is  put  into  all  of  it.  Confidence  in  its  trainer 
frees  the  puppy’s  mind  of  fear,  thus  enabling 
it  to  concentrate  on  the  lessson  and  to  really 
enjoy  mastering  a  new  task.  Our  own  dog  took 
his  work  so  seriously  that  he  went  unbidden 
into  a  neighbor’s  pasture,  cut  out  one  of  our 
cows  from  the  herd  and  brought  it  home.  A 
few  times  we  sent  him  to  drive  back  cows 
that  were  shoving  the  fence,  trying  to  get  at 
grass  beyond.  Soon,  upon  hearing  the  wires 
rattle,  he  ran  to  do  the  task  without  orders. 
One  time  when  bringing  the  co.ws  to  the  barn, 
he  had  them  out  of  a  woodlot,  then  stopped 
as  if  counting  them.  Perhaps  his  limited 
knowledge  of  numbers  failed  him  for  he  went 
back  and  brought  an  old  horse  as  if  to  make 
up  a  loss. 

Field  trials  of  hunting  dogs  reveal  the 
mastery  over  natural  instinct  that  may  be 
gained  by  trained  animals.  At  such  a  trial  a 
dog  flushes  a  bird  and  after  the  game  is  shot, 
the  judge  sends  another  dog  to  bring  the  bird 
in.  The  first  dog  is  strongly  tempted  to  get 


the  bird  first.  Didn’t  he  sniff  it  out?  What  right’ 
to  it  has  another  dog?  The  champion  resists 
with  strength  of  character  few  men  possess. 

When  there  is  need  of  great  loyalty  and  en¬ 
durance,  dogs  also  meet  the  test.  Some  years 
ago  the  city  of  Nome,  Alaska,  was  in  the 
grip  of  a  scourge,  its  supply  of  serum  had 
failed  and  there  was  none  available  within 
600  miles.  A  fierce  storm  raged,  against  which 
science  and  machines  were  of  no  use.  The  only 
answer  was  a  relay  of  dog  teams.  Gunar 
Kasson  missed  the  man  who  would  take  from 
him  the  little  sled  bearing  the  precious  treat¬ 
ment,  so  he  made  two  laps  with  the  weary, 
hungry  dogs.  He  could  not  see  in  the  blinding 
storm,  but  Baito,  the  lead  dog,  had  been  to 
Nome  before  and  sensed  the  way.  Some  dogs 
sank  on  the  way  but  Baito,  on  a  last  spurt, 
ran  into  a  cheering  street  before  he  fell  to 
rest  on  the  snow.  * 

Hats  off,  then,  to  puppies,  puppies  that 
wabble  uncertainly  on  big  awkward  feet,  to 
dogs  that  bark  and  get  tough  when  wrestling 
with  men,  yet  will  allow  a  toddler  to  twist 
fists  in  their  long  hair  and  beat  them  with 
futile  blows,  to  dogs  that  give  their  lives  to 
save  that  of  a  human  being,  to  dogs  before 
whose  loyalty  and  affection  I  become  humble. 
The  only  love  that  money  can  buy  is  when  a 
puppy  is  purchased;  his  heart  and  affection  al¬ 
ways  go  with  the  ownership.  Instinctively  a 
dog  seems  to  know  his  master  and  reserve  a 
special  kind  of  regard  for  him.  m.  c.  s. 


An  Asset  on  Any  Farm. 


* 


Through  the  Eye  of  the  Honey  Bee 

IF  we  could  suddenly  be  reduced  to  the  size 
of  a  honey  bee  and  travel  with  one  of 
these  tireless  little  creatures  on  her  daily 
round  from  flower  to  flower,  we  would  see 
many  wondrous  sights.  For,  beautiful  as  the 
flowers  are  to  our  eyes,  the  hidden  wonders, 
by  their  very  smallness,  do  not  catch  the 
casual  glance.  But  to  insects,  small  enough 
to  enter  into  the  glowing  hearts  of  these 
blooms  and  to  see  the  parts  of  a  blossom’s 
interior  as  huge  towering  pillars,  they  pre¬ 
sent  sights  as  impressive  and  strange  as 
would  plants  from  another  and  giant  world. 
The  flowers  of  our  dooryard  plants,  the  wild 
species  that  bloom  by  the  roadside,  even  the 
vegetables  of  our  gardens  have  blossoms  that 
would  reveal  many  strange  sights.  The  fila¬ 
ments,  topped  by  pollen  laden  anthers,  and 
other  parts  of  the  flowers  are  all  delicate  and 
highly  organized  Structures.  They  vary  not 
only  in  different  species  but  in  different  plants 
of  the  same  species,  and  often  two  different 
kinds  of  flower  are  found  upon  the  same 
plant. 

Some  flowers  are  staminate,  having  only 
the  stamens  or  pollen  producing  organs. 
Others  are  pistillate,  having  the  pistils  or  seed 
producing  organs.  In  some  flowers,  both  sta¬ 
mens  and  pistils  are  found  in  the  same 
blossoms,  in  others  only  in  separate  blooms. 
The  arrangements  of  the  stamens  and  pistils 
is  distinctive  in  each  species  of  plant  flowers, 
and  often  these  parts  are  the  only  means  by 
which  plant  students  and  botanists  are  able 
to  classify  the  different  species.  For  instance, 
who  would  ordinarily  think  of  the  handsome 
red-flowered  trumpet  vine,  which 
climbs  over  trees  and  fences,  as 
a  relative  of  the  huge  catalpa 
tree?  Yet  a  glance  into  the  in¬ 
teriors  of  the  flowers  of  both 
plants  will  reveal  an  almost  identi¬ 
cal  stamen  arrangement,  one 
which  is  found  in  no  species  of 
plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
other  than  the  Bignonia  family. 

If  one  were  a  bee  and  were  to 
enter  into  a  blossom  of  a  squash, 
pumpkin,  or  melon  in  our  garden, 
he  would  find  these  all  to  have 
similar  arrangements.  In  the  same 
vegetable  garden,  the  honey  seek¬ 
ing  bee  would  find  the  globular 
heads  of  clustered  flowers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  odorous  onion  to 
resemble  a  huge  affair  of  many 
green  and  white  striped  lilies.  Al¬ 
though  very  few  people,  other 
than  plant  students,  know  that  the 
onion  actually  belongs  to  the  Lily 
family,  the  stamen  arrangements 
°f  each  tiny  bloom  reveal'  their 


lily  origin.  The  huge  yellow  sunflowers  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  eyes  a  glorious  sight,  a  huge  disc 
of  yellow  and  brown,  and  we  think  of  each 
bloom  as  being  a  single  flower.  But  to  the 


One  of  the  wonders  which  can  be  seen  by  the  bee 
is  this  graceful  filament  and  its  anthers  in  the 
heart  of  a  gladiolus  blossom. 


visiting  honey  bee,  the  sunflower  is  not  one 
blossom,  but  a  collection  of  possibly  several 
thousand  separate,  star  shaped  flowers,  each 
one  with  tiny  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  center, 
from  which  the  tiny  insects  get  the  pollen  and 
nectar  to  take  home  to  their  hives.  Two  kinds 
of  flowers  are  combined  in  a  tightly  com¬ 
pressed  floral  community  to  make  each  sun¬ 
flower  blossom:  the  thousands  of  tiny  star 
blooms,  arranged  in  orderly  rows  making  up 
the  central  part  of  the  sunflower,  plus  the 
highly  specialized  blossoms  which  are  set 
around  the  edge  of  this  community,  and  each 
one  of  which  bears  one  petal,  dozens  of  which 
are  lined  up  all  around  the  edge  to  make  a 
complete  circle  of  golden  petals. 

Although  vastly  different  to  the  casual  eye, 
the  flowers  of  the  clover,  garden  pea  and 
bean,  locust  tree,  and  the  climbing  wistaria 
vine  reveal  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same 
family.  The  blossoms  of  some  of  these  species 
are  large  enough  to  reveal  the  fact  that  they 
are  peas,  but  the  tiny  clustered  blooms  that 
make  up  each  clover  blossom  are  too  small 
for  the  human  eye  to  detect  their  true  pea 
form.  There  are  many  types  of  flowers,  that 
we  never  think  of  as  flowers'  For  instance, 
did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  tassel 
that  grows  on  the  top  of  a  cornstalk  is  a 
cluster  of  flowers?  Yes,  it  is,  and  when  in 
bloom  the  stamens  (the  tassel  is  the  staminate 
bloom  of  the  corn)  hang  on  the  ends  of  their 
filaments  and  swing  merrily  in  the  breeze.  The 
silk  which  grows  on  the  ear  of  corn  is  part 
of  the  pistillate  flower  of  the  same  plant, 
though  it  certainly  has  nothing  flower-like 
about  its  appearance. 

There  are  very  few  species  of 
flowers  that  are  not  visited  either 
by  bees  or  some  other  insects. 
Many  flowers  do  not  yield  ma¬ 
terial  that  the  bees  can  use;  others 
yield  poisonous  substances.  For 
instance,  some  of  the'  loveliest 
flowers  that  grow  wild  in  the 
United  States  are  those  of  the 
mountain  laurel  and  the  wild 
rhododendron  but,  while  bees  visit 
these  flowers  and  make  honey 
from  them,  it  is  said  that  the 
honey  made  from  these  species  is 
poisonous. 

One  who  wishes  to  study  this 
fascinating  branch  of  nature,  can 
do  so  by  means  of  a  good  reading 
glass  or  low  power  microscope, 
and  the  wonders  so  discovered 
will  give  him  an  entirely  new 
world  to  explore,  a  world  filled 
with  rare  but  natural  disclosures 
—  all  in  miniature. 

Paul  Hadley 

Pennsylvania 


If  we  had  the  eye  of  a  bee,  we  could  see  the  beautiful  and  odd  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  interior  of  a  passion  flower.  This  and  many  other  marvels  of 
the  flower  world  are  seldom  seen  by  us  because  of  their  small  size. 
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NOW!  .11 12 


advantages 

with  the 

Earthmaster 


.  inmnlie  Clutch  *  Reverse  Gear  *  Speedi-hi tch 

*  Au,oma"C  ,  '  .  .  *  Power  Take-off  Pulley 

*  Automatic  Transmission 

*  Full  Line  of  Mounted  Implements  *  High  _C,ea™nC^  ' 

*  Toll  Speed  Control  *  Power  Steering  *  Ad,ustable  Handle 

*  Adjustable  Wheel  Width  *  Folly  Enclosed -Dust  Proof 

At  last  you  can  have  all  the  tractor  features 
required  by  commercial  growers,  small 
farmers,  suburbanites,  and  auxiliary  use  on 
large  farms  and  ranches.  This  rugged 
powerful  Earthmaster  handles  a  10  mold- 
board  plow,  6  shovel  cultivator  and  all 
other  comparable  implements. 


TRACTOR 

UNIT 


rut  |  UNE  Of  EASILY  MOUNTED  IMPLEMENTS 


See  your  local  dealer  or  write  direct  for  free  literature. 

AERCO  CORPORATION 

10777  Van  Owen  St.,  Burbank,  Calif.  * 


Water  your  poultry 
Automatically  this  Winter! 

KEEP  your  automatic  watering  system  working  all 
winter  by  attaching  heating  cable  to  pipes,  float 
▼alves,  and  faucets. 

Ask  your  electric  company’s  farm  service  representa¬ 
tive  for  full  details  of  this  time  and  labor  saving  use  of 
electricity.  And  be  sure  to  check  your  farm  wiring  to 
see  that  it  is  doing  the  best  possible  job  for  you. 


BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER  CORPORATI ON 
NIW  YORK  POWER  A  LIGHT  C  O  R  P  O  R  A  T  I  CM! 


NIAGARA  IJH  HUDSON 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  it 
is  time  to  turn  the  calendar  to 
November,  a  month  that  has  often 
been  proclaimed  as  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  of  the  year.  Yet  some  of  the 
finest  weather  of  Autumn  often 
lingers  all  through  this  month. 

Patsy,  the  gray  squirrel,  has  been 
laboriously  building  a  Winter  leaf 
house  high  in  the  Lombardy  poplar 
not  far  from  the  back  door;  she  is 
not  going  to  have  to  travel  so  far 
for  her  meals  this  Winter.  As  we 
have  gone  about  our  tasks  in  the 
kitchen,  she  has  been  in  plain  sight 
from  there  and  we  have  seen  much 
of  her  work.  It  seems  that  bushels 
of  dry  leaves  have  been  carried  by 
mouth  to  her  retreat,  and  she  has 
peeled  long  strips  of  bark  from  the 
basswood  pole  where  the  birds’  new 
feeder  and  the  squirrels’  corn  are 
fastened.  She  rolls  the  bark  into  a 
ball,  picks  it  up  in  her  mouth  and 
dips  it  several  times  in  the  bird  bath. 
Most  amusing  of  all  her  preparations 
were  the  several  trips  she  made  to 
a  “No  Hunting”  sign  post  by  the 
drive  to  bring  back  strips  of  the 
cardboard  sign  for  her  house. 

The  Winter  birds  have  now  se¬ 
lected  nighttime  apartments  from  the 
many  rustic  birdhouses  about  the 
grounds  and  near  the  house.  Often 
asked  if  we  take  down  these  houses 
when  the  Summer  is  over,  our  an¬ 
swer  is  an  emphatic  “No.”  And  that 
is  the  reason.  Chick  may  sleep  safely 
where  the  wrens  knew  Summer  com¬ 
fort,  while  Dee  in  another  small 
house  of  cherry  by  the  living  room 
window  and  Nosey  the  nuthatch  have 
chosen  the  larger  house  occupied  all 
Summer  by  the  bluebirds.  Thus, 
there  is  no  housing  shortage  in  this 
birdland. 

Right  now  the  McIntosh  apple  is 
a  favorite  for  sauce  and  pie.  So  crisp 
and  juicy  they  are  that  the  skin 
cracks  like  ice  when  broken  with  the 
knife.  Quartered,  for  large  clear 
pieces,  or  finely  cut  for  a  white,  fluffy 
sauce,  the  apples  are  dropped  into 
cold,  salted  water  while  paring  con¬ 
tinues,  then  rapidly  cooked  in  a 
small  amount  of  boiling  water  with 
sugar  added  to  taste  during  the  last 
few  minutes.  Then  it  is  ready  to 
ladle,  steaming  hot  over  buttered 
heel  or  other  slices  of  fresh  home¬ 
made  bread.  It’s  just  about  tops  for 
a  supper  on  a  crisp,  cold  November 
night. 

Within  doors  we  have  much  of  the 
brightness  of  Autumn  colors  and 
mellow,  warm  beauty  to  last  through 
many  Wintry  days.  A  jar  of  the 
branches  of  mountain  ash,  kept  in 
water,  and  gray  beech  with  its  tawny 
tan  leaves,  and  bittersweet  berries 
in  wall  pockets  with  small  branches 
of  the  honey  locust  showing  its 
shining  rich  brown  seed  pods  all 
make  attractive  Autumn  displays.  On 
the  porch  another  jar  holds  winter- 
berries  from  the  swamps  which  will 
last  through  storm  and  cold  as  the 
berries  cling  to  the  twigs  and  the 
birds  do  not  like  them.  Later  there 
will  be  the  long  branches  cut  from 
some  of  the  many  oaks  and  the  leaves 
waxed.  Sumac  and  woodbine  can  be 
used  in  this  way,  too;  their  color  is 
ruddiest  after  harder  frosts,  before 
the  leaves  have  become  loosened 
from  their  stems.  Too  much  heat  and 
pressure  of  the  iron,  over  which  is 
rubbed  a  small  amount  of  parawax, 
will  make  the  leaves  brittle  but  with 
a  little  experimenting  one  can  get 
them  just  right.  The  surface  of  the 
leaves  will  be  glossy  and  stay  flat  for 
weeks;  nice  when  lightly  held  in 
place  across  a  plain  wall.  Never  did 
the  leaves  of  the  maples  around  the 
house  seem  so  ruddy  in  color  and 
as  the  ever  thickening  carpet  of 
them  is  held  in  place  by  frequent 
Tains,  we  like  to  leave  them  alone. 
Why  fuss  so  much  about  raking  up 
every  lovely  leaf  anyway?  They’re 
so  clean  and  even  on  dark  days  when 
the  sky,  the  lake  and  the  slanting 
rain  blend  to  solid  gray,  there  is  a 
warm  sunny  light  reflected  into  the 
rooms  from  our  leaf  carpet  outside. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  e.  r.  h. 


Pasteurization  Booklet 

There  is  an  interesting  milk 
pasteurization  article  on  pages  658 
and  676  written  by  two  health  de¬ 
partment  officials.  It  is  in  answer  to 
Mrs.  Darlington’s  article  “Why  Milk 
Pasteurization?”  Editorial  comment 
on  the  subject  appears  on  page  662. 

As  previously  announced,  the  great 
demand  for  extra  copies  of  Mrs. 
Darlington’s  article  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  order  10,000  additional  re¬ 
print  booklets.  They  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  The  price  range  is  25  cents  a 
single  copy  up  to  nine;  20  cents  each, 
10-24  copies;  15  cents  each,  25-99 
copies;  and  10  cents  each,  100  copies 
and  more. 


November  1,  1947 


IDEAL  FOR  DRIVEWAY,  YARD 
OR  ROAD 


SAVES  YOUR  BACK  -  SAVES 
V0UR  HEART 


CLAMPS  ON  YOUR  BUMPER 
IN  A  JIFFY 


MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  MAXlM  SILENCER  CO. 
i  HARTFORD.  CONN. 


SeaJ  l/M.  bulletin  ' ' 

SOLD  BY  ORKIL,  INC. 

1017  ASYLUM  AVE.,  HARTFORD  1,  CONN. 


•  4.3  H.P.  4  cycle  Air  Cooled  Engine 

•  Dirt-Proof  .  .  .  All  moving  parts  sealed  In  oil 

•  Worm  Gear  Transmission  ...  No  Belts  .  .  . 
No  Chains 

•  Power  Take  Off  for  Sickle  Bar 

•  Power  Pivoting.  Eliminating  Reverse  Gear 

•  96%  Power  Transmission  Direct  to  Wheels 
O  Timken  Roller  Bearing  throughout 

•  Finger  Tip  Control  for  quick  steering 

•  5.00  x  16  Husky  Sure  Grip  Traction  Tires 

•  Adjustable  Wheels  from  18''  to  30” 

Immediate  Delivery 

DEALERS!  Here’s  Your  Profit 
Opportunity — Write  For  Pro¬ 
tected  Territory  Plan. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  k. 

581  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


FIGHT  FIRES 

with  a  jjoltn  BEAN 

"FARM  PROTECTOR 


Portable 
50  gal.  all- 
metal  tank  4 
gal.  per  min. 
capacity  at 
400  lbs.  pres. 


All  Purpose 
High  Pressure 
Power  Sprayer 

*or\*  Spraying  Cattle 
^  Killing  Pests 
Routing  Flies 
Whitewashing 
and  dozens 
of  other  uses 

<UhiU  FREE  Rook 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

••  Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  «et 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  oee^ 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Fruit  and  Garden  Questions 

No  Luck  with  Golden  Muscat 
Grape 

I  have  a  couple  of  Golden  Muscat 
grapevines  which  were  planted  two 
years  ago.  One  of  them  tore  heavily 
this  Fall.  These  grapes  were  -bought 
from  an  outstanding  source  whose 
catalog  description  says,  “Large 
golden  yellow  grape,  sweet,  mid-sea¬ 
son.”  That  description  is  similar  to 
many  in  other  catalogs. 

The  grapes  ripened  last  week.  They 
are  neither  sweet  nor  golden  yellow. 
They  have  as  little  yellow  in  them  as 
green  can  possibly  have  and  still  be 
green.  They  have  a  slight  muscatel 
flavor;  too  sour  to  eat. 

It  seems  to  me  that  either  I  got 
stuck  through  a  mix-up  of  variety  or 
else  someone  has  certainly  described 
something  which  does  not  exist.  If 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  golden 
yellow  grape  which  is  sweet,  I  want 
to  replace  my  present  Golden 
Muscat  with  the  real  thj'ng. 

New  York  J.  R.  N. 

The  Golden  Muscat  is  a  late  va¬ 
riety  and  requires  as  long  a  growing 
season  as  Catawba  to  properly  ripen 
it.  This  season  was  late  so  that 
Golden  Muscat  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  properly  ripen  except  where  the 
growing  season  is  longer  and  hotter 
than  in  New  York.'  Golden  Muscat 
also  tends  to  overbear  and  an  over¬ 
loaded  vine  never  ripens  its  crop 
properly.  There  are  two  things  you 
can  do.  First,  leave  fewer  buds,  not 
over  20,  at  the  Spring  pruning.  If 
that  does  not  work,  move  your  vine 
to  the  south  side  of  a  wall,  building, 
or  board  fence  where  it  will  get  con¬ 
siderable  reflected  heat  and  should 
ripen  earlier  than  out  in  the  open. 
If  it  still  fails  to  ripen,  replace  it 
with  Seneca  which  ripens  a  month 
earlier  and  is  a  very  sweet,  high- 
flavored,  golden  yellow  grape  that  is 
hardy  where  peaches  are  hardy  and 
resembles  the  California  type  of 
grape. 

When  well-ripened,  Golden  Muscat 
is  very  sweet  and  high-flavored, 
golden  yellow  in  color  and  with  the 
largest  berries  and  clusters  of  any 
hardy  grape.  Undoubtedly,  many 
vines  have  been  sold  and  planted 
much  farther  north  than  they  should 
be  planted.  There  are  a  number  of 
fine,  very  early  grapes  ripening  at 
least  a  month  before  Golden  Muscat 


Tomatoes  in  the  Green  Mts. 

Here  in  the  wildest  and  coldest 
part  of  Southern  Vermont,  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  Summer  frosts  about  one  year 
in  four,  and  we  cannot  count  on  a 
growing  season  of  longer  than  90 
days.  In  order  to  provide  insurance 
for  an  important  part  of  our  diet,  we 
have  tried  a  number  of  early  varie¬ 
ties  of  tomatoes,  some  from  North 
Dakota  and  Canada.  In  the  table 
given  below  their  performance  can 
be  compared  with  varieties  of  stand¬ 
ard  size,  including  some  greenhouse 
forcing  strains,  all  of  the  latter  being 
staked  and  pruned  to  encourage  an 
early  crop.  In  might  be  well  to 
mention  that  certain  standard  sorts 
have  been  rejected  previous  years  as 
not  suitable  for  our  conditions. 
These  include  Earliana,  Victor, 
Pritchard,  Stone,  and  Rutgers  —  the 
last  only  because  it  is  too  late. 

We  had  some  late  blight  in  our 
tomatoes  this  year,  and  the  proximity 
of  a  number  of  varieties  under  a 
common  attack  has  been  instructive. 
No  sprays  whatsoever  were  used. 
Last  year  when  most  crops  around 
here  were  ruined  by  late  blight,  ours 
"was  very  little  affected;  possibly  be¬ 
cause  we  had  mulched  our  entire 
planting  with  a  good  layer  of  old 
hay.  This  year  we  didn’t  have  time 
to  mulch.  Three  yeai's  ago  we  made 
a  controlled  experiment,  mulching 
half  our  beds  and  leaving  the  other 
half  bare.  The  mulched  beds  pro¬ 
duced  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more 
than  the  controlled  beds.  A  few  richly 
composted  and  mulched  plants  of 
Marglobe  and  Rutgers  produced 
three-fourths  of  a  bushel  of  fruit 
apiece. 

For  very  early  fruit  we  shall  again 
grow  the  following  varieties:  Alaska 
—  early,  prolific,  immune  to  all 
blights,  but  lacks  flavor.  Farthest 
North  —  tiny  plant,  tiny  fruit,  big 
crop.  A  nuisance  to  pick,  but  we  had 
tomatoes  on  the  Fourth-of-July. 
Last  year  I  planted  seed  in  the 
garden  June  1st;  the  plants  were 
loaded  with  ripe  fruit  by  August 
15th.  Early  Chatham — a  large,  early 
cluster  which  ripens  up  by  the 
Pfiddle  of  August.  Planted  very  close, 
1  think  this  variety  will  produce  the 
largest  early  yield  of  anything  we 
have  tried.  It  has  been  criticised  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  fruits  are  small, 
but  that  doesn’t  concern  anyone  who 
cans  tomatoes  with  their  vitamin- 


that  are  much  better  for  the  relatively, 
short  growing  season  in  the  North-' 
ern  States.  G.  l.  s. 


Cucumbers  Went  to  Flowers 

Please  let  me  know  why  my 
cucumber  vines  go  all  to  flowers  and 
very  few  cucumbers  on  the  vines  for 
the  last  three  years.  G.  w.  c. 

Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 

You  would  have  better  results  by 
using  manure  and  a  commercial 
(5-10-5)  fertilizer  for  cucumbers, 
using  both  in  moderate  amounts.  It 
may  be  that  you  are  not  giving  your 
plants  sufficient  room,  and  would 
suggest  that  you  plant  them  in  hills 
four  feet  apart  each  way,  thinning 
to  three  plants  in  a  hill.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  you  make  plantings  at 
two  or  three  •  different  times  from 
June  1  to  July  1.  Cucumbers,  and 
other  vine  crops,  produce  two  types 
of  flowers,  pollen  bearing  and  seed 
bearing.  There  are  usually  many 
more  of  the  pollen  bearing  flowers 
and  these  appear  first.  Only  the  seed 
bearing  flowers  produce  fruit. 


Mulch  for  Strawberries 

What  is  best  to  cover  strawberry 
plants  with?  Should  most  of  the  run¬ 
ners  be  kept  cut  off  new  plants  that 
were  set  out  this  year?  a.  m. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  straw  is  best  for  mulching 
strawberries,  but  oat  and  rye  straws, 
also  marsh  hay,  are  all  satisfactory. 
Be  sure  to  mulch  the  berries  before 
temperatures  get  much  below  20  de¬ 
grees  F.  above  zero  or  not  much 
later  than  mid-November  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York. 

The  runners  should  not  be  re¬ 
moved  from  strawberry  plants  until 
the  fruiting  row  is  filled  out  to  a 
width  of  18  inches  with  runners 
spaced  about  six  inches  apart.  There¬ 
after  the  runners  may  be  removed  to 
prevent  overcrowding.  g.  l.  s. 


Time  to  Move  Asparagus 

When  can  asparagus  plants  be  best 
moved?  a.  l.  j. 

Ohio 

Asparagus  plants  may  be  moved 
any  time  after  the  tops  are  killed  by 
frost  until  the  ground  begins  to 
freeze.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mulch 
the  ground  but  this  will  help  them 
to  come  through  the  first  Winter 
successfully. 


rich  skins.  Fargo  Yellow  Pear  —  for 
two  years  now  this  "has  ripened 
earlier  than  any  other  large  plant. 
Last  year  it  gave  us  ripe  fruit  three 
weeks  before  the  standard  sorts  and 
the  bulk  of  its  crop  came  a  week 
earlier.  p,  l. 


1948  Garden  Calendar 

When  a  beautiful  book  for  the 
Christmas  season  is  compiled  on 
durable  paper  designed  for  practical 
daily  use  during  an  entire  year;  and 
when  the  cost  of  such  a  book  is  low, 
the  combination  makes  a  gift  attrac¬ 
tive  both  to  give  and  to  receive.  The 
Garden  Calendar  for  1948,  by  Helen 
Van  Pelt  Wilson,  is  exactly  that  kind 
of  gift  book.  Boxed  with  an  eye  to 
Yuletide  colors,  as  well  as  to  easy 
mailing,  the  Calendar’s  looseleaf 
pages  are  arranged  in  weekly  pairs: 
One  page  provides  clean-lined  space 
for  jotting  down  notes  for  each  of 
the  seven  days,  while  the  opposite 
one  is  a  full  page  illustration  of  a 
garden.  These  52  lovely  pictures  in 
black  and  white,  plus  front  and  back 
covers  showing  a  mass  of  red  roses 
growing  against  blue  sky  and  white 
clouds,  form  a  collection  of  country 
scenes  to  dwell  upon  with  pleasure. 
Glimpses  of  fine  old  American 
homes,  white  picket  fences  and 
traditional  doorways  enhance  the 
gardening  effects.  In  addition,  quo¬ 
tations  on  Nature  from  the  great 
poets  and  writers  fit  the  weeks  as 
they  go  by — “All  seasons,  and  their 
change;  all  please  alike,”  and  contri¬ 
bute  a  timely,  literary  value  of  their 
own. 

Here  is  a  calendar  book  to  appeal 
to  young  and  old.  Through  the  per¬ 
sonal  entries  written  in  by  the  end 
of  1948,  the  volume  becomes  a 
permanent  record  of  anniversaries 
and  family  events,  hobby  affairs, 
church  and  club  work  notes,  garden 
plantings,  bird  lists,  home  canning 
totals  and  engagements.  In  other 
words,  the  story  of  a  busy  woman’s 
life;  something  to  keep,  and  some¬ 
thing  well  worth  purchasing  now. 

p.  s. 

For  sale  by  The  RffkAL  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $1.00.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  two  cents  Sales  Tax.) 


For  each  person  in  the  United 
States  an  average  of  more  than  26 
pounds  of  soap  in  a  normal  year  is 
used. 


U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting  ...  NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Arl  Color  Paqes  .  .  .  FREE 


Ne 

STARRING 
Apple 
(Tridemerjc) 


Bred  and  Selected  to  bear  younger, 
Introduced  by  the  wizards  of  horti¬ 
culture,  Burbank  and  Stark.  Lus¬ 
cious  fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra 
flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and 
hardiness  so  they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow. 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System' 
of  grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to  as¬ 
sure  you  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

GLORIOUS  BOOK  OF  CHAMPION  FRUITS  (FREE  while 
they  last)  shows  miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  color  photos. 
“Experts’ Choice”  Fruit  Tree  Collections  now  at  2056  off — we  stand 
Vs  of  cost  to  encourage  prompt  planting  needed  to  overcome 
shortage.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL  COUPON 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  BoxBB87,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


We  stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new  Fruit 
Tree  Collections  to  encourage  Prompt  Planting 

Spa  chit  in  Rosas  and  Shrvbt 

EW  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  wait¬ 
ing — how  ready  to  help  National  Health: 


SPARE-TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

— Big  money  weekly.  Al.  Hellrung  made  exceptional 
earnings,  $201.80  in  month  spare  time.  Biggest 
chance  in  Vears  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don’t  miss  chance.  Mall  Coupon  NOW! 


' 


S 


RNT  1 


/ 


11-1-47 


STARK  I 


Nurstrfes  &  Orchards 
BB87Louislana,M0. 
Please  send  1947 
Book  of  Champion 
Fruits. 

□  Check  here  for  special  10- 
proposition. 

Check  here  for  special  over  20-1 
proposition. 


Name 


St.  or  R.F.D. 


P.O. 


Check  here  If  interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  for  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees 


KEEP  WARM 

SHEEPSKIN 
LEATHER 
JACKET 

$15.95 

DARK  BROWN  LEATHER  Water  repellent  aerv- 
lite  finish.  Zipper  front.  Fully  lined  soft,  9 1 C  QC 
warm  shearling.  Brand  New.  Sizes  36-46.  v  1  J.vJ 

LEATHER  SHEEPSKIN  PANTS.  New  US  C  7C 

Navy  surplus.  Suspenders.  Sizes  36-38 _  0.1  a 

B- 15  STYLE  PILOT’S  JACKET  New  green 
water  repellent  sateen.  Fully  lined  alpaca  wool 
pile.  Genuine  Mouton  Fur  Collar  Zipper, 
front.  2  Inside  pockets.  2  Outside  slash 
pockets.  Elastic  knit  cuffs  and  waistband.  1 A  7C 
Sizes  36-46  .  I4./D 

RUBBER  OVERSHOES.  New  Air  Corps  surplus. 
A-9  Boots.  Felt  lined  with  2"  shearling  C  QC 
cuff.  Rubber  soles  and  outside .  v.PJ 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 
Orders  sent  postpaid,  except  for  C.  0.  D. 

Consumers  Clothing  Co.  Inc. 

Box  X,  26  GREENE  ST.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


BLIGHT 
RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 
NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS ! 

easily  grown ,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 
Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade — Beauty — Fun 

ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Thin  shell  Black  Walnuts,  Northern  Pecans, 
Filberts,  Shagbarks,  other  nuts.  All  ornamental.  59 
years  nut  tree  experiments. 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND  PRICES 

HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 

High  quality,  high  flavor  home  garden  varieties. 

Oet  Blueberry  King's  Packet  of  Plants 
Cirouiar  telling  how  you  can  grow  them  in  your 
garden  free  with  each  order. 

SUNNY  RIDGE.  435  New  St.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


fricliPtiMe 


QIANT  fluffy  flowers,  so  double 
the  curled  and  interlaced  petals  re¬ 
mind  you  of  ostrich  plumes!  Love¬ 
ly  colors— crimson,  rose,  blue,  vio¬ 
let,  white.  Longstems,  finefor  bou¬ 
quets.  Wilt-resistant  plants. 

50  c- Packet  Seeds  FREE 

’  To  get  acquainted,  weil  mail  this  big 
50c- Pkt.  of  Aster  Seeds  free,  and  the  new 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog— send  stamp  forpostage. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

360  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


pm 

Free  Illustrated  Booklet  “Hints  on 
ICare  and  Culture  of  Roses.”  Trial 
W if '  [Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 

[  bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best 
varieties  —  guaranteed.  Address — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

Route  5,  Tyler,  Texas 

•  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  • 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
One,  two,  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 
HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


— 

_  I  LI  HE  II  1J  T1  Your  electric  socket 

operates  H SATING 
CABLE !  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soil. 
NO.M26  for  5  to  12  ft.  pipe  $2.  No  J  56  for  12  to  25  ft.$3. 
N0.SII2  for  25  to  50  ft.  $6 .Air  thermostat  $5  extra. 

AT  YOUR  D PALER  OR  PREPAID 

GH0-QU/CK  364  ID.  Huron  St. .CHICAGO  10.  IlL.G^ 


k 


NUT  TREES:  Chestnuts,  Chinese,  Superior  Select 
seedlings:  Hardy  Grafted  Nut  Trees  of  All  Kinds, 
Honey  Locust.  Persimmons,  American  and  Chinese, 
Blueberries,  Wild  life  shrubs.  List  free.  Farm  with 
crop  trees,  results  are  startling.  Booklet  25  cents. 
Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  65-R,  Downingtown,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTINGS:  Complete 
Line,  Apple.  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees: 
blueberry,  boysenberry,  raspberry, 
grape  and  asparagus  plants ;  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs,  shade  trees  and  ever¬ 
greens.  Selling  direct  with  80  years 
[experience,  wo  guarantee  satisfac- 

_  _  tion.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  Rl  17,  PrincessAnne,  Md. 


SAVE  MONEY 
INCREASE  CROPS 
END  FARM  PESTS 
REDUCE  LABOR 


HOW 


Write  for  FREE  booklet.  Tells  how  others  from  every 
state  have  profited  using  inexpensive  agricultural  and 
household  chemical  products.  EASY.  Send  today  for 
unusual  catalog  and  complete  information. 

CHAPMAN-GILBERT  CO. 

830  W.  IVY,  SAN  DIEGO  1,  CALIFORNIA 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

»  V- 1^4— — Y our  farm  implement  dealer 

or  write- 

GKffTX  If  cumming* 


Melcher  St. 


jf\.  CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
\  Ni  goston  1  0,  Mass. 


STOCK 

HEATER 


A  water  System  that  works.  1 
Saves  time  and  disagreeable  work. 
Guaranteed  —  in  use  since  1934.1 
Made  of  cast  iron, 
Chromatox  Heaters  and 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Control.' 
See  your  dealer  or  write  for  folder. 


THE  NATIONAL  IDEAL  CO. TOLEDO.OHIO 


Heavy  Duty- Ball  Bearing -All  Purpose 

MANDREL 

For  Farm,  Home  and  Shop  uee.  Length 
14*';  shaft  dia,  or  optional;  mtg. 
ctra.  2%w  x  ;  2 0  between  collars;  right 
or  left  hand  thread  optional.  Give 
<haft  size  and  thread  (R  or  L)  de¬ 
sired.  Sent  postpaid  when  cash 
accompanist  order.  Full  Money  Back 
Ouarantee. 


-IN  U.k 


POSTPAID 
*800 

TRIO  MACH.  &  MFG.  CO,  DEPT.RNYBOX  187,  WiHoughbr.  Ohio 

CERTIFIED  CLINTON  OATS 

$2.75  per  bu.,  bags  free.  36  to  38  pounds  test  weight, 
specially  recleaned,  plump  uniform  kernels.  Choice 
quality  seed  still  available  for  immediate  shipment. 
Order  now.  Fagley  Seed  Co.,  Box  54,  Archbold,  Ohio., 

RED  RASPBERRIES — Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian 
Summer.  $6.00-10.0.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 

RASPBERRIES:  State-inspected.  Newburgh,  Milton, 
Indian  Summer.  H.  W.  Moore,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Wanted:  Christmas  Trees,  Spruce,  Balsam  and  Scotch 
Pine.  UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  Johnson  City,  N.Y. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'PHIS  Is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  Industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewfYork  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
intormation  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  2%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by  * 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
.  The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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V*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

SOIk, 


Far  too  many  people  think  of  soil 
conservation,  if  they  think  of  it  at 
all,  *as  a  program  for  huge  farms, 
vast  rolling  estates  or  large  truck 
gardens.  To  a  large  degree,  as  far 
as  the  Federal  or  SJtate  governments 
are  concerned  with  their  help  in  this 
program,  all  interest  centers  about 
the  larger  acreages.  But  to  a  plain 
“dirt”  gardener,  the  home  garden 
patches  for  vegetables,  the  limited 
flower  gardens,  the  lawn  areas  about 
the  average  rural  house  are  just  as 
important.  Actually  it  may  be  more 
important  because  so  little  has  been 
done  by  home  owners  to  rebuild  and 
enrich  their  soil  to  a  point  where  un¬ 
known  flavors  and  greater  food 
values  m  their  vegetables  will  be 
experienced.  Many  need  also  to  re¬ 
build  their  soil  to  produce  more  vivid 
colors  in  the  flower  areas,  and  to 
make  the  lawn  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Fully  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  drastic  need  for  having  the  best 
possible  soil  about  the  home,  let  me 
tell  a  true  story.  I  was  born  in  the 
country  and  one  of  our  near  neigh¬ 
bors  was  a  family  blessed  with 
many  “bundles  from  heaven”  but  de¬ 
cidedly  less  fortunate  in  the  where- 
with-all  required  to  bring  them  up. 
Those  children  as  they  grew  up  to 
'school  age  were  thin,  pinched  look¬ 
ing  and  colorless.  Their  grades  in 
classes  were  poor  and  more  often 
than  not  a  doctor’s  rig  waited  out¬ 
side  their  door.  Then  something 
happened.  The  children  began  to  fill 
out,  their  cheeks  began  to  show  a 
rose  blush,  and  where  once  they 
continually  rested  on  the  steps,  they 
were  now  running  and  playing  about. 
The  change  was  solely  due  to  food, 
provided  in  sufficient  quantities,  of 
correct  character  and  served  at 
regular  times.  Hot  school  lunches 
helped  and  in  some  way  they  were 
getting  more  good  food  at  home. 

Soil,  yes;  the  soil  about  your  home 
is  not  unlike  that  family.  The  plants 
therein  are  the  children.  If  the  soil 
holds  within  itself  Sufficient,  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  in  proper  proportions 
at  all  times,  the  plants  are  healthy, 
strong  in  growth,  beautiful  in  their 
usefulness.  Should  the  soil  be  of 
such  poor  quality  as  to  contain  in¬ 
sufficient  available  plant  food  in 
proper  proportions,  then  the  plants 
are  destined  to  be  weak,  pale  in  color 
and  the  blossoms  or  fruit  small  and 
few.  Soil,  like  humans,  must  contain 
within  itself  sufficient  available  plant 
food  for  health,  strength  and  beauty 
of  bloom.  Altogether  very  few  home 
grounds  and  gardens  are  treated  to 
a  generous  application  of  barnyard 
manures  when  landscaped  or  started. 
A  far  greater  number  of  home 
grounds  never  receive  this  first  appli¬ 
cation.  Years  swiftly  pass,  the  lawn 
becomes  poor,  the  vegetables  small 
and  diseased,  the  flower  plants  and 
blooms  stunted,  weak  and  without 
beauty.  Year  after  year  the  plant 
food  is  drained  from  the  areas  with¬ 
out  any  thought  of  restoring  it.  Far 
too  many  homeowners  never  give 
their  soil  a  second  thought;  plant 
food  in  such  soil  becomes  less  and 
less  until  in  time  no  nourishment 
exists. 

There  is  also  a  group  of  people 
who  have  the  opinion  that  yearly 
applications  of  some  formula  of 
commercial  fertilizer  is  all  that  is 
required  to  rebuild  the  soil.  This  is 
utterly  incorrect.  Commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  is  a  one  crop  fertilizer.  By  that 
I  mean  that  most  commercial 
fertilizers  become  available  to  plant 
root  systems  almost  immediately 
after  application  and  are  almost  com¬ 
pletely  used  up  during  that  season’s 
growth  and  fruiting  period.  The  sole 
purpose  of  commercial  fertilizer  is  to 
feed  existing  or  present  crops,  not  to 
remain  in  the  soil  for  rebuilding 
purposes.  However,  should  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  be  applied  to  lawn 
areas  and  the  clippings  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  lawn  and  decompose 
there,  then  indirectly  the  fertilizer 
has  aided  in  soil  rebuilding.  Its  use 
in  relation  to  cover  crops  also  gives 
it  some  credit  for  rebuilding.  The 
fertilizers  used  as  mentioned  do 
force  faster  and  stronger  growth  to 
both  of  these  crops.  Therefore  we  do 
have  more  grass  clippings  to  decom¬ 
pose  and  a  heavier  stand  of  green 
manure  to  turn  under,  come  Spring 
in  the  case  of  the  cover  crop. 

At  the  same  time  commercial 
fertilizer  has  its  place.  It  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  duty  to  perform  and  it  is  as 
necessary  a  part  of  any  grower’s  and 
farmer’s  program  as  is  the  necessity 
of  planting  seeds  to  reap  a  harvest. 


#  ONLY  THE  BEST!  63  years  of  laboratory  research,  factory  experience  and  field 
testing  have  made  Royster’s  a  real  top-quality  fertilizer  .  . .  the  kind  that  makes 
healthy  plants,  high  yields  and  early  harvests.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  Royster 
continues  to  place  quality  ahead  of  quantity.  The  lure  of  quick  profits  will  not 
tempt  Royster  into  putting  out  low-quality  plant  food.  Royster  will  continue 
to  supply  only  one  quality  of  fertilizer  .  .  .  the  finest  that  can  be  made. 


Home  Factory- 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Tarboro,  N.  C. 
Washington,  N.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


Norfolk,  Va.  Other  factories  and  offices  at: 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Madison,  Wis. 


6  PLANT  FOODS!  Yes,  in  addition 
to  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash,  Royster’s  contains  controlled 
amounts  of  Calcium,  Sulfur  and 
Magnesium  .  .  .  plant  foods  which 
most  soils  lack  and  all  crops  need  for 
healthy  growth.  That’s  one  good 
reason  why  Royster’s  is  different  and 
better  .  .  .  why  farmers  recommend 
Royster’s  for  best  results. 


FREE-FLOWING  in  the  drill!  No 
bridging,  no  gumming!  That’s  be¬ 
cause  Royster  chooses  only  the  finest 
materials  and  conditioning  agents  .  .  . 
scientifically  blended,  mixed,  cured 
and  aged.  Under  all  conditions, 
Royster’s  retains  its  free-flowing 
qualities  longer.  As  a  result,  each  root 
of  every  plant  gets  its  share  of 
Royster’s  to  prevent  spotty  crops, 


There’s 
IMo  Substitute 
For  Royster 


Quality! 


November  1,  1947 


It  should  be  remembered,  though, 
that  the  duty  of  commercial  fertilizer 
is  the  promoting  of  faster  seasonal 
development  in  plant  life,  and  not 
rebuilding  either  the  character  or 
quality  of  the  soil.  So  many  times 
people  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  their  soil  must  be  rich  because 
they  applied  a  hundred  or  some  such 
amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  to 
their  soil  during  the  past  season. 
That  is  a  fallacy  and  should  be 
corrected  once  and  for  all.  As  a 
general  rule,  and  we  must  deal  with 
generalities  herein,  there  is  no  soil 
so  rich,  so  fertile,  so  filled  with  those 
properties  or  chemicals  promoting 
vigorous  plant  growth,  as  not  to  re¬ 
quire  regular  applications  of  manure, 
green  or  barnyard  varieties,  compost 
made  at  home  or  bought  leaf  mold 
or  humus. 

Among  the  several  methods  for 
correctly  rebuilding  the  properties 
of  soil,  one  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  rest.  It  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  cow  and  horse  manure 
is  the  best  method  for  home  garden¬ 
ers  to  use.  If  these  two  types  are 
well  decomposed,  they  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  very  heavily  without  fear  of 
damage  to  yearly  crops.  On  the  other 
hand,  chicken,  pig  or  sheep  manures 
are  more  than  likely  to  be  too  “hot” 
for  amateur  use,  and  it  is  my 
suggestion  that  these  be  used  spar¬ 
ingly  and  with  care.  Unfortunately, 
the  price  of  manure  is  high;  $75  to 
$100  here  in  Dutchess-  County,  N.  Y., 
does  not  buy  very  much  manure 
when  trucking,  the  labor  for  load¬ 
ing  and  spreading,  must  also  be 
figured  in.  So  I  have  been  forced 
to  use  other  and  less  costly  methods. 

•  Two  years  ago  I  stripped  my 
vegetable  garden  area,  nearly  one 
half  an  acre,  of  its  topsoil.  Not  only 
my  normally  happy  wife  but  even 
one  or  two  of  my  employees  let  it 
be  understood  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  I  was  just  plain  crazy.  My  rea¬ 
son  for  doing  this  was  that  I  wished 
to  try  vegetable  culture  on  actual, 
ordinary  common  sand  and  gravel. 
Added  to  this  I  wished  to  learn  by 
actual  experience  how  long  it  would 
take  for  me  to  manufacture  six  to 
eight  inches  of  fertile  topsoil,  over 
the  entire  area.  I  realized  from  the 
first  that  I  could  never  afford  to  use 
purchased  barnyard  manures  in  this 
rebuilding  process.  So  I  set  about 
making  all  the  compost  possible,  and 
to  Fall  plant  a  cover  crop  to  be 
plowed  under  the  following  Spring. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  I  used 
plenty  pf  commercial  fertilizer  in 
growing  my  vegetables  after  remov¬ 
ing  the  topsoil.  I  had  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  however,  and  a  bountiful  har¬ 
vest,  due  entirely  to  constant  side¬ 
dressing  and  watering.  I  have  grown 
good  vegetables  for  two  seasons  on 
loose  sand  and  gravel  without 
mulching. 

So  much  has  been  written  about 
the  various  methods  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  one’s  own  compost  that  I 
shall  not  enter  into  it  in  detail  here. 
Should  anyone  not  be  familiar  with 
the  construction  of  a  compost  heap 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  a  prepared 
instruction  sheet  to  them  at  any 
time.  As .  fast  as  I  could  decompose 
my  compost  material,  I  applied  it  to 
the  garden  area.  Two  cover  crops 
have  now  been  turned  under.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  and  this  is  a  rough  estimate 
figured  on  the  assumed  hope  of  being 
able  to  maintain  the  peak  of  com¬ 
post  production,  that  I  should  have 
the  entire  area  covered  with  a  six- 
inch  layer  of  good  topsoil  within  six 
to  eight  years.  A  cover  crop,  as  many 
know,  means  nothing  more  than 

cleaning  up  the  entire  garden  area 

after  the  first  frost  and  sowing  there¬ 
on  a  variety  of  grain,  such  as  rye, 
which  will  withstand  the  low 

temperatures  of  Winter.  This  seed 
should  be  sown  early  enough  to  allow 
at  least  two  or  three  inches  of  growth 
before  Winter  sets  in.  Then,  come 

Spring,  this  mat  of  green  growth  is 
plowed  under  to  decompose  and  adci 
its  rebuilding  properties  to  the  soil. 
Unless  your  flower  garden  areas  are 
large  enough  a  cover  crop  is  out  ol 
the  question.  However,  this  soil  can 
easily  be  rebuilt  by  forking  home¬ 
made  compost  in  regular  applications 
into  the  parent  soil.  As  for  the  lawns. 
I  have  found  it  best  to  give  all  such 
areas  two  light  applications  yearly 
of  commercial  fertilizer.  These  I  try 
to  apply  just  before  a  rain.  This 
promotes  quick  growth,  giving  us  a 
heavier  supply  of  grass  clippings  and 
at  the  same  time  improving  the 
lawn’s  appearance.  In  addition,  two 
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The  New  1948 

ONE-MAN  LIGHT-WEIGHT 

PRECISION 

POWER  CHAIN  SAW 


Is  Here 


The  new  “PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN 
SAW"  has  many  Improvements. 

New  non-flooding  and  non-swivelling 
carburetor. 

New  Hi-Sparklng  Magneto — will  start 
easily  In  any  weather. 

New  type  air  filter  —  eliminates  saw¬ 
dust,  water  or  snow. 

New  Hl-Speed  Chain. 

All  “PRECISION"  Saws  use  the  well- 
known  and  reliable  2  cycle  3%  h.p. 
Precision  air  cooled  motor  with  posi¬ 
tive  clutch — six  types  of  Precision  Saws 
manufactured,  using  the  same  motor. 
Any  attachments  interchangeable  at 
small  extra  cost.  Weight  44  to  52  lbs., 
depending  on  length  of  Quids  Bar. 
There  are  now  over  3,000  satisfied 
users  of  the  one  man,  light  weight. 
Precision  Power  Chain  saw  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Order  your  1948  Precision  Saw  NOW — 
immediate  delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  Limited 

2023-2025  Aylmer  St.  Montreal 


PATENTS  GRANTfO 
6-  PENDING 


^°fOR 


YOUR  money 


For  your  homo-mado  or  manufactured  platforms  and  wagon 
boxas  .  .  •  Exceptionally  sturdy  .  .  .  High  tonsil*  stoat 
all-woldod  construction  .  .  .  adjustable  widths  and  lengths 
for  9  ft.  to  16.  ft  bodies.  Reach  pole  is  telescoping  tub¬ 
ular  steel  with  channel  hounds  .  .  .  Rocking  front  bolster. 
Automoti*e-type  steering  .  .  turns  short  .  .  no  whipping  at 
high  speeds  .  •  .  Tapered  roller  bearing  wheels.  6.50  a  16 
6-ply  tires  .  .  .  Low  mounting  height  .  .  .  Automotive  hitch 
or  horse  pole. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  and  nearest  deeftf. 

The  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 

Dept.  NY-117  Gallon,  Ohio 


10  REASONS  WHY  JUDSON 
SPREADERS  ARE  BETTER 


*  1.  Feed  regulated  from  tractor  seat  saves  time  and 
fertilizer  •  2.  Uniform  distribution  o  3.  Easy  to  clean 

*  4.  Roller  bearings,  sealed  for  protection,  light  draft 

*  5.  Combination  ratchet  and  throw-out  clutch  on  wheels 

*  6.  Rotary  wing  forces  feed  •  7.  One  piece  weather- 
tight  hopper  cover  •  8.  Rugged  tongue  assembly 

*  9.  Built  for  long  service  •  10.  Welded  steel  construe? 
lion,  corrosion  resistant  steel. 

Reasonably  Priced 

You  gel  more  lor  your  money  when  you 
buy  a  Judson.  Thousands  in  use  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  SEND  FOR  FREE 
FOLDER  and  name  of -your  nearest  dealer. 


JUDSON  BROS  CD. 

<OtllG(Vill|,  9  A  . 


r-fOR  SALE:  USED  ONE  MAN  CHAIN  SAW - 

Loomis,  bainbridge,  new  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


or  more  applications  of  either  barn¬ 
yard  manure  or  compost  should  be 
made  yearly  to  strengthen  the  soil 
permanently.  Both  barnyard  manure 
and  compost  should  be  screened 
through  a  very  fine  mesh  wire  before 
applying.  After  these  applications 
have  been  made,  the  area  should  be 
lightly  swept  with  a  rake  to  work 
the  materials  down  through  the  grass 
foliage  into  the  plants’  base. 

One  important  factor  which  every¬ 
one  must  watch  in  using  organic 
materials  for  soil  rebuilding  is  the 
acid  content  as  set  up  in  the  soil. 
Some  barnyard  manures,  decidedly  so 
with  compost,  humus  and  leaf  mold, 
contain  a  fairly  high  acid  content. 
To  correct  this,  we  again  enter  into 
generalities  and  say  agricultural 
lime  should  be  applied  yearly  in  light 
amounts.  Some  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  potatoes,  the  lawn 
grasses  and  some  flowers,  can  stand 
and  will  do  better  in  a  slightly  acid 
soil,  but  constant  use  of  humus  and 
most  other  organic  materials  is  likely 
to  raise  the  acid  content  too  high  for 
even  these  acid  bearing  varieties. 

Soil  conservation  is  not  entirely  for 
vast  acreages.  The  small  garden 
patch  requires,  and  is  entitled  to, 
soil  rebuilding  as  much  as  are  the 
vast  fields  of  the  farm.  The  methods 
here  suggested,  outside  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  barnyard  manures,  are  slow. 
It  may  be  two  or  three  or  even  more 
years,  depending  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  your  soil,  before  you  will 
notice  any  change  at  all.  However, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  there  is 
a  change  in  your  soil  from  the  time 
you  make  your  first  application  of 
some  rebuilding  agent,  even  if  not 
visible.  The  manures,  the  compost,  or 
the  cover  crops  that  you  return  to 
your  soil  not  only  rebuid  it  in 
character  and  texture,  but  the  im¬ 
proved  soil  will  return  to  you  vege¬ 
tables  with  better  flavor  and  greater 
food  value.  Your  double  pleasure 
will  be  better  quality  and  a  larger 
quantity  in  your  vegetable  gardens, 
larger  blossoms  of  brighter  coloring 
in  your  flower  beds,  and  added 
beauty  to  your  lawn  areas.  E.  J.  B. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  ai^  Axe  to  Grind? 

The  old  saying  that  there  are 
many  ways  of  doing  a  thing  but  only 
one  right  way,  can  well  be  applied  to 
a  job  as  simple  as  sharpening  an 
axe.  Axes  which  have  been  touched 
up  frequently  when  they  become  dull 
tend  to  develop  a  thick  shoulder  on 
each  side  of  the  blade,  just  back  of 
the  cutting  edge.  These  shoulders 
produce  a  blunt  edge  and  are  apt 
to  cause  the  axe  to  glance  when  in 
use,  which  makes  the  work  of  chop¬ 
ping  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  To 
avoid  this  and  to  put  a  keen  properly 
bevelled  edge  on  the  tool,  sharpen 
the  axe  by  grinding  well  back,  so 
as  to  preserve  a  long,  slightly  curved 
slope.  This  removes  the  metal  at  the 
shoulders,  and  gives  the  bit  that 
thinness  near  the  cutting  edge  so 
necessary  to  make  the  axe  a  good 
chopping  tool. 

Never  sharpen  an  axe  on  an  emery 
wheel.  Use  a  soft,  well-wetted  grind¬ 
stone.  An  emery  wheel  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  heat  the  blade  enough  to 
impair  its  temper.  Then,  too,  grind¬ 
ing  with  corundum  has  a  tendency 
to  put  a  hard,  scored,  undesirable 
surface  on  an  axe  blade.  If  the  grind¬ 
stone  is  unavailable,  one  may  use  a 
new,  flat  file  for  the  job,  dressing 
down  the  sides  of  the  bit  by  taking 
long  strokes  toward  the  poll.  Al¬ 
ways  lift  the  file  on  the  back  stroke, 
and  be  careful,  to  see  that  it  does 
not  slip.  Work  slowly  and  see  that 
the  file  is  held  at  the  correct  angle 
at  each  stroke,  which  should  be  such 
as  to  remove  the  metal  at  the 
shoulder  and  put  a  long  slope  on  the 
blade.  When  the  bit  has  been  well 
sharpened  either  by  grinding  or  fil¬ 
ing,  bring  it  to  a  keen,  razor-sharp 
edge  by  whetting  with  a  whetstone 
or  an  oilstone.  This  is  a  job  requir¬ 
ing  good  eyesight  See  that  the 
whetting  produces  a  smooth,  even 
cutting  edge,  but  not  a  wire  edge, 
which  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
the  sharpened  cutting  metal  turning 
or  breaking. 

To  get  good,  long  use  from  your 
axe,  put  a  little  heavy  oil  on  the 
blade  occasionally,  and  treat  the 
handle  with  raw  linseed  oil  about 
once  a  year,  rubbing  it  well  into  the 
wood.  Provide  the  blade  with  a 
rubber  or  leather  sheath  or  guard, 
and  hang  the  axe  in  some  dry  place 
out  of  the  weather.  Your  axe  is  a 
valuable  piece  of  equipment  and 
should  be  treated  with  the  respect  it 
deserves.  w.  s.  c. 


Lighting  fixtures  should  be  kept 
free  of  dust  and  dirt  as  this  film  ab¬ 
sorbs  light  and  reduces  lighting 
efficiency. 


As  a  farmer  you  are  busy;  and  the  thing  that  drives  you  dizzy 
Is  to  find  the  time  to  do  what  must  be  done. 

If  you  tackle  all  you  ought  to,  after  doing  what  you’ve  got  to. 
Chores  may  keep  you  working  hard  from  sun  to  sun. 


That  is  why  your  truck  or  tractor  must  perform  its  daily  act,  or 
You  may  find  it  tough  to  prosper  on  the  soil. 

If  your  truck  or  tractor  motor  should  foul  up  and  get  your  goat,  or 
Clog  the  valves,  or  burn  out  bearings— watch  the  oil! 


Try  our  Quaker  State  HD,  now;  if  you  use  it  you  will  see  how 
Better  oil  pays  dividends  in  farm  machines; 

Heavy  duty— made  for  you— it  does  a  double  duty,  too; 

For  not  only  does  it  lubricate— it  cleans! 


QUAKER 

STATE 

MOTOR  OIL 


FOR  YOUR  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


MOTOR  Oil 

FOR  YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  drum,  and  let  it  keep  the  sludge  and  gum 
From  your  truck  and  tractor  engines,  like  a  charm. 

You’ll  say  “ Quaker  State  HD  is  the  only  oil  for  me! 

It  will  save  me  time  and  money  on  my  farm.” 


QUAKER  STATE 


fiC  AMR  PENNSYLVANIA  GRADS 


CR008  OIL  A  8  8  O.C  Ta  T  I  O  N 
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This  November,  prove  in  your  own  tractor  that  the 


NEW  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 
GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE! 


Gives  You  Better  Motor  Performance — For  the  new 

GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  is  refined  from  fine  paraf¬ 
fin  base  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s  Multi-sol  process  and 
is  compounded  with  superior  additives  for  improved 
performance — insures  longer  engine  life  and  lower 
maintenance  costs. 

Gives  Better  Oil  Mileage  and  Greater  Protection — 

The  new  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  is  relatively 
nonvolatile  and  has  a  full,  rich  lubricating  body  to 
properly  protect  all  bearing  surfaces  under  every 
condition  of  operation. 


Hi 


Your  tractor’s  slated  for  a  lot  of  heavy  haul¬ 
ing  this  month.  No  better  time  to  prove  in 
that  tractor  that  the  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
gives  you  all  these. 


Gives  You  Better  Winter  Lubrication— Low  pour  test 
and  high  viscosity  index  assure  minimum  drag  and 
frictional  resistance  when  starting  in  cold  weather. 
You  get  lubrication  with  the  start  of  the  motor. 

Gives  You  Full  Protection  against  Bearing  Corrosion 

—The  new  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  copper-lead,  cadmium  silver  or  other  alloy 
bearings  under  any  condition  of  operation. 


IN  YOUR  TRACTOR— TRUCK  — AND  CAR 


START  USING  THE  NEW 

GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 


AT  A  REGULAR  PRICE 

Yours,  Free— A  detailed  book  on  tractor  care  and 
operation.  Suggestions  about  storing,  trouble  shoot¬ 
ing,  lubricating,  many  others.  Use  this  coupon  for 
your  free  copy. 


To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 

Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Without  cost,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor  Guide.” 

Name. _ .  Address - 

Type  of  Tractor  - 


Countryman’s  Journal 

The  article  “Concrete  for  the 
Farm”  in  the  October  4  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  put  me  in  mind  of  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  in  northern  Vermont.  The 
family  has  a  good  dairy  farm.  They 
run  about  20  milkers  and  keep  a 
good  bunch  of  heifers  from  their 
best  cows  coming  along.  Several 
years  ago  the  farmer  put  in  a  con¬ 
crete  surfaced  barnyard.  Then  he 
built  a  concrete  drive  from  the  road 
to  the  barn.  He  even  put  in  a  con¬ 
crete  apron  before  the  wooden  stand 
on  which  he  set  the  milk  jugs  each 
day  for  the  collecting  truck.  But,  and 
farm  women  will  appreciate  this,  it 
took  the  farm  wife  several  years  to 
get  a  cement  walk  from  the  barn 
to  the  kitchen  back  door.  Now  the 
walk  is  in.  It  cuts  down  tremendously 
the  amount  of  mud  and  dirt  tracked 
into  the  house.  “In  rainy  weather, 
and  in  Spring  and  Fall  when  it  al¬ 
ternately  freezes  and  thaws,  it’s  a 
wonderful  labor  saver,”  this  wife  and 
mother  said.  “Tell  the  folks  some¬ 
time  when  you  are  writing  that  a 
cement  walk  to  the  house  is  just  as 
important  as  a  cement  barnyard.” 

Each  Fall  I  like  to  ask  a  question: 
“Have  you  the  Big  Three  of  com¬ 
fortable  farm  living?”  The  Big  Three 
are  electricity,  running  water  and  a 
bathroom,  and  central  heating.  This 
isn’t  my  idea.  It  is  the  result  of 
several  surveys  I  have  made  over 
the  years.  If  you  are  making  the 
huge  profits  that  the  city  papers  say 
farmers  are  making,  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  spend  some  of  it  to  in¬ 
sure  comfort  over  the  years  ahead. 
I  am  not  a  minor  prophet  or  a  major 
one,  but  I’ll  just  pass  on  what  an 
astute  country  banker  said  the  other 
dayi  “About  three  years  from  this 
Fall,  we’ll  look  back  and  wonder  at 
the  high  prices  —  and  profits  —  of 
1947.” 

The  little  article  on  poison  ivy  in 
a  recent  issue  brings  up  a  good  point. 
Most  of  us  have  some  clumps  of  it 
around  the  garden  walls,  behind  the 
woodshed,  ice  house  or  hen  house. 
The  new  chemicals  do  a  fairly  effec¬ 
tive  job  although  some  folks  tell  me 
that  it  takes  two  or  three  doses.  Here 
is  the  way  I  have  killed  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  vines.  Just  after  a  rain  when 
everything  is  well  Soaked,  I  take  a 
garden  watering  can  full  of  kerosene 
or  fuel  oil  and  sprinkle  the  vines 
thoroughly  near  where  I  believe  the 
main  stems  go  into  the  ground.  I 
touch  a  match  to  this  and  when  the 
foliage  is  burned  off,  it  shows  me 
the  exact  location  of  the  stems. 
Around  this  spot  where  the  stems 
come  from  the  ground,  I  spread 
from  five  to  10  pounds  of  salt  and 
then  each  day  for  several  days  I  pour 
on  two  or  three  gallons  of  water. 
The  secret  is  to  find  the  spot  where 
the  main  stems  come  from  the  soil. 
If  you  treat  a  spot  in  the  Fall,  you 
may  have  to  repeat  in  the  Spring. 
But  it  is  an  easy  and  inexpensive 
way  to  clean  out  poison  ivy  clumps 
around  the  farmstead. 


Winter  Protection  for  the 
Farm  Tractor 

The  farm  tractor  is  an  important 
investment  in  any  farm  enterprise, 
and  to  return  the  most  dividends  it 
must  be  properly  cared  for  and 
operated  as  much  as  possible  during 
all  seasons.  Increased  usage  of  farm 
tractors  through  the  Winter  months, 
by  the  adoption  of  crawler-type 
treads  and  the  use  of  chains  on 
rubber  mounted  tractors,  has  brought 
out  the  need  for  special  care  and 
service  during  a  period  when  farm 
power  equipment  is  ordinarily  placed 
in  storage. 

Tractor  motors  in  cold  weather 
demand  the  same  motor  care  as  cars 
and  trucks.  A  lightweight  crankcase 
oil,  as  S.  A.  E.  or  lOw  or  20w,  is 
necessary  for  proper  lubrication; 
lightweight  gear  grease  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  and  differential  is  equally 
important.  The  changeover  to  winter 
lubricants  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  temperature  normally  reaches 
freezing.  Tractors  with  improved 
cooling  systems  and  thermostatic 
controls  should  be  filled  with  a  good 
grade  of  anti-freeze  solution  to  in¬ 
sure  protection  against  the  dangers 
of  sudden  temperature  changes. 
Motor  wear  will  be  greatly  reduced 
if  the  machine  can  be  stored  in  a 
shop  or  garage,  where  a  temperature 
above  freezing  may  be  maintained. 
Whether  housed  or  not,  tractors 
should  be  given  a  warming-up  period 
of  from  five  to  15  minutes  before 
being  put  to  work  in  extreme 
weather.  Storage  in  a  warm  place 
will  reduce  the  warm-up  time  re¬ 
quired. 

It  is  important  that  liquid  filled 
rubber  tires  be  protected  against 
freezing.  A  mixture  of  1.9  pounds  of 
calcium  chloride  to  one  gallon  of 
water  makes  a  good  anti-freeze 
solution,  providing  protection  to  20 
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On  a  recent  trip  through  central 
Massachusetts  I  saw  more  corn  cribs 
full  of  corn  ears  than  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time.  During  the  past  few 
years  while  grain  has  been  both  high 
in  price  and  difficult  to  get,  field 
corn  has  been  making  a  comeback 
in  New  England.  Whether  this  is  a 
trend  that  will  continue  is  hard  to 
say,  but  there  are  two  factors  that 
may  influence  farms  in  this  region 
First,  the  development  of  high-pro¬ 
ducing  hybrids  means  that  a  farmer 
can  harvest  75  bushels  or  more  per 
acre  compared  with  the  30-40  aver¬ 
age  crop  of  the  older  varieties 
Second,  in  the  years  ahead  the  new 
type  of  movable  irrigation  pumps 
will  give  a  farmer  a  chance  to  in¬ 
sure  a  big  crop  though  the  season  is 
dry. 

I  wonder  if  some  older  reader  has 
an  old-time  seed  catalog  that  would 
give  the  names  of  field  corn  va¬ 
rieties  used  in  the  1850-1890  era 
If  so,  why  not  write  to  The  R.  N.-Y! 
and  tell  us  the  names.  It  would  be 
interesting  reading. 

The  psychologists  with  strings  of 
letters  after  their  names  tell  us  that 
we  need  hobbies.  I’m  not  so  sure 
about  farm  families,  They  have  all 
kinds  of  interesting  happenings  going 
on  all  the  time.  It  is  a  different  life 
from  that  of  city  folks  who  live 
pretty  well  cooped  up.  However, 
there  are  two  hobbies  that  a  goodly 
number  enjoy.  Farm  wives  who  make 
a  collection  of  old  cookbooks  get  lots 
of  fun  from  it,  and  have  material  for 
talks  at  the  Grange  and  Farm  Bureau 
meetings.  Certain  men  enjoy  collect¬ 
ing  old  time  farming  books,  farm 
magazines  and*  journals.  If  you  enjqy 
country  auctions  it’s  often  possible 
to  pick  up  additions  to  your  collec¬ 
tion  at  slight  expense.  I  am  collect¬ 
ing  old  cookbooks  and  old  farming 
books — and  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
they  are  much  more  enjoyable  read¬ 
ing  than  a  lot  of  trash  that  passes 
as  “modern  literature.” 

The  other  day  I  got  into  a  great 
argument  with  a  fellow  who  is  all 
for  this  “compost”  farming.  He  has 
gone  overboard  on  the  subject.  I  am 
no  great  authority  on  the  subject 
but  I  agree  with  a  State  University 
specialist  in  the  field  who  said,  “we 
have  used  up  the  chemicals  in  the 
soil.  Along  with  contouring  and 
terracing  which  are  both  vital,  we 
need  to  use  plenty  of  chemical 
fertilizers.”  In  my  experiments  with 
asparagus,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
sweet  corn,  melons  and  winter 
squashes  I  find  the  crops  were 
bigger  and  the  profit  margin  greater 
if  I  used  considerably  more  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  than  the  amounts 
commonly  recommended.  There  is  a 
place,  of  course,  where  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  come  in,  .but  by 
and  large  I  believe  most  farmers 
would  make  more  money  if  they 
used  more  fertilizer.  At  least,  a  man 
ought  to  run  some  fertilizer  experi¬ 
ments  each  season  and  compare  re¬ 
sults.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts 


degrees  below  zero.  The  water  should 
always  be  poured  into  a  container 
and  the  measured  amount  of  calcium 
chloride  added  to  it.  The  water 
should  never  be  poured  over  the 
crystals.  This  solution  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  before  it  is  placed  in 
the  tires.  It  should  never  be  used  in 
radiator  systems.  If  the  tractor  is 
not  to  be  used  during  the  cold 
weather,  it  is  highly  important  that 
it  be  properly  stored.  Tractors  with 
rubber  tires  should  be  blocked  up 
so  that  their  weight  does  not  rest 
on  the  wheels.  An  application  of  a 
good  quality  rubber  paint  to  the 
tires,  after  cleaning,  will  help  pre¬ 
serve  them.  The  water  used  in  the 
tires  should  be  drained  jmd  a  quart 
of  pure  anti-freeze  placed  in  the 
tube  to  prevent  damage  from  any 
portion  of  the  water  which  cannot 
be  drawn  off.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
turn  the  tire  valves  to  the  top, 
where  they  may  be  conveniently 
checked  for  air  pressure  before  the 
blocks  are  removed  in  the  Spring. 

A  thorough  washing  and  cleaning 
of  all  parts  of  the  motor  and  chassis 
befoi'e  storing  will  help  guard 
against  the  rusting  of  vital  parts.  It 
is  a  good  policy  to  rust-proof  all 
machinery  before  Winter  storage, 
whether  outdoors  or  under  cover. 
Loose  rust  and  scale  can  be  removed 
with  a  wire  brush;  grease  and  din 
will  yield  to  a  kerosene  washing.  A 
coat  of  rust-preventive  should  be 
applied  to  operating  mechanisms  and 
to  all  unpainted  steel  and  iron  parts. 
Application  of  the  compound  to  pre¬ 
sent  rusting  of  bolts  and  nuts, 
which  will  have  to  be  loosened  or 
tightened  later,  is  advisable,  Die 
period  when  the  tractor  is  least  usea 
is  a  good  time  for  a  complete  over- 
haul.  This  should  be  done  annually 
to  guarantee  trouble-free  operation 
during  seasons  of  the  year  when  de¬ 
lays  might  prove  costly.  w.  e. 
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THE  mink  is  a  prize  catch.  But  unless 
you  use  the  right  trap,  he’ll  get  out 
and  scurry  away.  Catch  and  |hold  mink 
with  Victor  No.  1  y2  D  Coil  Spring  Trap. 
Its  double  jaws  hold  this  "slippery” 
fellow  in  a  sure  grip  . . .  are  designed  to 
prevent  him  from  escaping. 

Victor  No.  iy2  D  Coil  Spring  Trap  is 
fast  in  action,  easy  and  safe  to  set.  Mink 
trappers  prefer  this  trap  because  it 
brings  extra  profits.  It  will  do  the  same 
for  you.  Want  a  few  tips  on  trapping 
mink  and  other  valuable  furbearers? 
FREE  trapping  manual,  "How  to  Catch 
More  Fur”  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 
Send  for  it  now. 


ANIMAL  TRAP  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Dept.  214,  Lititz,  Pa. 
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|000<>f ^Flaine  30"x3"  kills  Stalks, 
and  Boots.  Prepares  ground 
Spring  Plowing.  No.  99  Sr.  Out- 
j.,  includes  4  gal.  all  welded  tank, 

,  nose  and  seamless  steel  remov- 
aoie  coil  burner.  (Bums  6%  kero- 
mu?-  an4  °4%  air).  Over  a  half 
Aiitu  in  use-  Endorsed  by  Agri. 
auuior.  Guaranteed  for  1  year.  Mfg. 

fT.  fillips  at  once 

*#  Day  Price  complete. 

"  $22.00 

AEROIL 

Products  Co.  Inc. 
5773  Park  Ave., 
.xWest  New  York- 
New  Jersey  jk 


USES  for 

No.  99 
Weed 
_  Burner 

T turning  Woods 
•uming  Troo  Stump* 

Bru*h  ood  Strip  Burning 
■urnlog  Infoctod  Coovo* 
•liitor  Rust  Control 
C«ctus  Root  turning 
Clowning  Out  IrrlgoMon 
'  Ditches 

Backfiring  to  Coftbol 
Forest  fire* 

Charring  Fence  Po»»»,  «t*. 
Splitting  lock* 

Destroying  Insect  Rests 
Eliminating  Mosquitoes 
Killing  Arm*  Bugs 
Destroying  Mosslen  flies 
Orying  Out  Damp  Barn*,  etc. 
Drying  Out  Damp  Coocret# 

Heating  Horticultural  Wae 
Haaflng  Branding  Iron* 
Healing  Soil 
Boiling  Sap 
Hoating  Read  Coolers 
Heating  Cold  Barn*,  etc. 
Starting  fire-  U  furnac* 
Stove  or  Boiler 
Thawing  froien  RipO| 
Rump*,  otc. 

Melting  Ice  and  Soo» 
Coccidiosli  Control 
Disinfecting  Uv#  Stoel 
Quarter* 

Olsinfacring  end  SlertUjUg 
I  Beds 


POR  INVENTORS  record  tf°ree 

anrt"T> today  for  information  on  Patent  Protection 
t  p.  Ke°ord  of  Invention”  form  —  both  free.  Randolph 
““eavers,  591  Columbian  Bid*..  Washinaton  I.  D.  C. 
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Pastoral  Parson 


Add  one  more  project  to  the  Par¬ 
son’s  growing  list.  The  church 
officers  have  asked  him  to  serve  as 
superintendent  of  the  churchyard. 
Since  he  has  had  absolutely  no  ex¬ 
perience  along  this  line,  he  has  been 
spending  considerable  time  lately 
talking  with  people  who  have  hac 
such  experience,  and  has  placed  his 
order  for  some  of  the  most  authori¬ 
tative  reference  books  on  the  subject. 
There  is  no  logic  in  undertaking  a 
project  of  such  magnitude  withou; 
first  obtaining  all  available  infor¬ 
mation. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  will  have  to  proceed  along  two 
rather  definite  lines.  First,  there  is 
the  matter  of  the  records  which  wil. 
have  to  be  adequately  detailed  and  in 
readily  accessible  form.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  new  map,  for  the  old 
one  has  almost  reached  the  end  of 
its  usefulness.  A  while  ago,  the 
Parson  took  it  to  an  engineer’s  office 
to  have  a  copy  made,  hoping  that  he 
would  have  no  need  for  it  until  the 
copy  was  completed.  Yes,  you  guessed 
it!  The  very  next  day  it  .  became 
necessary  to  locate  a  plot.  The  deed 
presented  at  the  time  indicated  just 
where  the  plot  was,  but  a  visitor  who 
happened  to  be  there  at  the  time, 
said  he  was  positive  no  burial  was 
to  be  made  in  that  plot  just  now.  So, 
the  Parson  drove  to  town  to  retrieve 
his  map  for  further  checking  and; 
finding  no  further  information  on  it, 
spent  the  major  part  of  the  next  day 
re-checking  the  data.  Time  was  grow¬ 
ing  dangerously  short  when  he  tele¬ 
phoned  the  undertaker  to  state  his 
predicament,  only  to  be  told  that  it 
had  all  been  an  error  made  by  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  wrong  deed,  and  that 
the  matter  did  not  concern  our 
churchyard  at  all.  Why  he  could  not 
have  let  the  Parson  know  as  soon 
as  he  had  discovered  the  error  and 
thus  have  saved  hours  of  fruitless 
search,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  that 
will  never  be  solved. 

Anyway,  now  that  the  making  of 
the  new  map  has  been  interrupted, 
the  original  will  not  leave  this  house 
until  a  pencil  tracing  has  been  made 
for  temporary  use.  There  isn’t  a 
drawing  board  of  sufficient  size  for 
the  job  in  the  house.  In  fact,  it  seems 
that  the  Parson’s  drawing  board  has 
served  for  years  as  just  the  thing 
upon  which  to  roll  out  cooky  dough 
and  pie  crusts.  Perhaps,  then,  it  will 
be  a  measure  of  retaliation  if  the 
dining  room  table  is  made  to  serve 
as  a  drawing  board.  Scotch  tape  will, 
of  course,  have  to  be  substituted  for 
thumb  tacks;  and  we  hope  that  what 
company  we  may  have  while  the  job 
is  being  done,  will  be  willing  to  dine 
at  the  kitchen  table.  With  records 
of  this  type,  it  would  seem  wise  that 
there  be  several  copies,  just  in  case 
of  accident;  so,  several  copies  will 
be  made.  In  addition,  there  will  have 
to  be  a  card  index  made  up  of  small 
maps  of  individual  plots.  These  will 
be  immediately  important  in  Winter 
when  the  snow  blanks  out  all  surface 
marks,  and  will  serve  when  those 
who  remember  are  no  longer  with  us. 

Of  equal  importance  just  now  is 
the  matter  of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  grounds.  Nothing  creates  a 
stronger  impression  of  a  dying  church 
than  an  illy  kept  churchyard.  In 
our  own,  many  of  the  old  stones, 
belonging  to  families  long  since  gone, 
will  have  to  be  reset;  and  there  will 
have  to  be  a  ruling  that  no  stones 
be  set  without  adequate  foundation, 
so  that  a  duplication  of  this  difficulty 
in  the  future  may  be  avoided.  In  a 
few  instances,  shrubs  and  trees  have 
seriously  interfered  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  plots  by  the  rambling  of  their 
roots.  These  will  need  to  be  removed 
if  the  place  is  to  be  beautified,  and 
the  placing  of  large  plants  will  have 
to  be  regulated  hereafter.  Plot  num¬ 
bers  will  have  to  be  placed  conveni¬ 
ently  to  allow  quick  identification  of 
locations,  and  all  rough  growth  re¬ 
moved  to  permit  seeding  to  grass. 
Just  what  can  be  done  immediately 
about  the  physical  condition  is  a 
question  because  help  is  well-nigh 
unobtainable.  One  thing  is  certain — 
the  complete  project  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  met  with  present  funds,  so  a 
re-arrangement  of  finances  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  officers  of  the  church  will 
have  to  take  action  to  bring  the 
financial  program  into  line  with 
present  day  requirements,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  matter  of  perpetual  care 
for  all  plots.  Meanwhile  it  would  be 
useless  to  delay  the  beginning  of  the 
project  until  the  financial  problems 
have  all  been  solved,  for  people  are 
not  inclined  to  go  along  with  an 
idea  until  they  begin  to  see  results. 
So  it  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to 
call  on  a  few  volunteers  to  set  things 
in  order  for  a  good  beginning. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 
New  Jersey  * 


MORE  PROFITS 

From  L and  and  Labor 


Land  and  labor  represent  a  big  investment  in  any  farm¬ 
ing  system.  For  greater  profits  from  both,  apply 
Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers  on  all  your  crops.  This 
reliable  fertilizer  provides  the  active  plant  foods  needed 
by  growing  crops — helps  produce  larger  yields  of  finer 
quality  crops  that  pay  bigger  profits.  And,  when  applied 
as  a  regular  part  of  your  farm  program,  Armour’s  helps 
build  soil  fertility. 


ORDER  ARMOUR'S  now 


> 


Late  orders  may  be  delayed,  so  see 
your  Armour  Agent  now  and  order 
your  spring  requirements.  There’s 
an  Armour  formula  for  every  soil 
'and  crop  need.  For  more  profits, 
always  say  Armour’s  Big  Crop — it 
^Makes  Every  Acre  Do  Its  Best! 


* 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
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To  get  that  last  ounce  of  power  from  your  tractor, 
there  are  few  better  ‘’whips”  than  spark  plugs 
which  stay  clean  longer,  keep  their  gap  adjustment 
longer,  and  fire  steadily  even  on  long,  heavy  pulls. 
It  is  very  easy  to  have  such  plugs.  Just  follow  the 
simple  AC  method  of  preserving  tractor  power: 

Consult  your  implement  dealer’s  AC  Heat  Range 
~  Chart  to  find  the  type  of  AC  plugs  designed  for  your 
engine  and  the  kind  of  fuel  you  use. 

Have  your  tractor  plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted, 
by  the  AC  Method,  as  often  as  necessary. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  this  tried  and  proved  AC 
service.  The  correct  type  of  AC  plugs,  regu¬ 
larly  cleaned  and  adjusted,  retard  soot  and 
oxide  coating,  assure  long  plug  life,  and 
maintain  engine  power.  Thus  you  get 
full  power  from  the  fuel  and  save  as 
much  as  1  gallon  in  10.  (If  you  keep 
an  extra  set  of  clean  AC’s  on  hand, 
you  won’t  tie  up  your  tractor  while 
the  other  set  is  being  cleaned.) 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


G  R  E  E  N  H  O  U  S  E  S 

|  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and| 
Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
a  accessories,  hotbed  sash,  electric  heating  cable. 

I  Everything  needed  for  the  greenhouse.  Write  to 
f  us  about  your  needs.  Give  size  of  greenhouse 
wanted,  and  state  if  for  home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

r  Irvington  90,  N.  Y.  Dvs  Plaines  90,  Illinois  ’ 


NEWEST  OTTAWA  LOG  SAW 


Self-Propelled 
Moves  Anywhere 
On  Own  Power 

World’s  fastest  Log  Saw.  *****®'‘*s~ t 
Powerful  6  H-P  air-cooled  motor.  Attachments 
for  sawing  down  trees,  buzzing  limbs,  post  hole  dig¬ 
ging  and  pulley  for  belt  jobs.  Big  demand  for  wood, 
pulp,  posts.  Make  big  money  sawing  wood  this  easy  way. 
Low  factory-to-user  prices.  Nothing  like  it.  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  7-777  Pine  St,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


SAVE 

LABOR 

With  MULKEY’S  ALL-STEEL 
PORTABLE  ELEVATOR 
FOR 

BALED 

•  HAY 

AND 


•  ALL 
PURPOSE 


Write 

for  literature  and  prices. 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 
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For  Sale:  SECOND  CUTTING  ALFALFA,  MIXED 
HAY,  STRAW.  HENRY  JARVIS,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y, 


Why  Not  Milk  Pasteurization? 

P.  B.  Brooks ,  M.  D.  ( retired )  and  W.  D.  Tiedeman 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 


The  series  of  articles  m  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  by  Jean  Darlington  en¬ 
titled  “Why  Milk  Pasteurization?” 
was  widely  read  and  many  readers 
including  honest  dairymen  who  pro¬ 
duce  the  tremendous  volume  of  milk 
for  pasteurization  in  New  York  State 
have  asked  us  to  present  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  Mrs.  Darlington’s 
articles  were  cleverly  written  and 
readable.  A  professional  writer  could 
not  have  done  better.  It  showed  evi¬ 
dence  of  painstaking,  if  somewhat 
unilateral,  study  of  her  subject. 
Interested,  as  she  is,  in  the  raw  milk 
business,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  she, 
with  her  talent,  personality  and  per¬ 
sistence,  is  outstanding  among  the 
few  remaining  militant  champions  of 
raw  milk. 

In  our  own  State,  98.9  per  cent  of 
the  milk  sold  under  permit  now  is 
pasteurized.  In  the  City  of  New  York 
the  only  raw  milk  is  a  very  small 
amount  of  Certified  sold  on  phy- 
sicans’  '  prescriptions.  Consequently, 
the  question  of  “Why  .  .  .  Pasteuri¬ 
zation?”  no  longer  is  an  important 
issue.  There  still  remain,  however, 
many  small  rural  areas,  where  un¬ 
fortunately  considerable  raw  milk 
is  used. 

Our  chief  concern  is  lest,  in  some 
of  these  areas,  Mrs.  Darlington’s 
article  may  find  readers  who  will 
fail  to  recognize  that  the  vulnerable 
spot  which  she  found  and  attacked 
so  skillfully  was  not  in  the  cause  of 
pasteurization  but  in  the  methods  of 
certain  writers. 

As  she  so  well  demonstrated,  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
professional  or  semi-professional 
writers  on  popular  subjects  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  or  distort  the  facts  in  order 
to  make  convincing  stories.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  learned,  as  we  dis¬ 
covered  years  ago,  that  so  far  as 
“raw  milk  vs.  pasteurized”  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  truth  needs  no  padding. 
If  we,  in  sticking  to  the  truth,  have 
not  shamed  the  devil,  we  have  at 
least  not  had  misrepresentations 
coming  back  to  plague  us. 

Fortunately  the  average  citizen 
will  go  to  a  medical  authority  rather 
than  a  popular  writer  for  advice  in 
matters  in  which  the  health  and  lives 
of  his  loved  ones  are  involved.  If  the 
loss  in  the  nutritional  value  of  milk 
in  heating  were  more  important  than 
safety,  pediatricians  would  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  recommend  the  use  of 
evaporated  milk  and  the  heating  of 
fluid  milk  for  infant  feeding  which 
is  and  has  been  common  practice. 

If  there  are  those  who  doubt  that 
the  unembellished  story  of  a  real 
milkborne  epidemic  can  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  convincing,  we  suggest  read¬ 
ing  the  story  of  “Number  550.”  Send 
a  postal  card  request  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New 
York.  Number  550  was  a  cow  whose 
milk,  through  no  fault  of  hers,  was 
responsible  for  an  epidemic  of 
several  hundred  cases  of  scarlet 
fever.  The  original  story  appeared 
ten  years  ago  in  a  well-known  agri¬ 
cultural  journal. 

Milkborne  epidemics,  fortunately, 
and  as  Mrs.  Darlington  indicates, 
occur  only  occasionally.  In  our  own 
State  the  number  has  gradually  de¬ 
creased  with  the  progressive  de¬ 
crease  in  the  proportion  of  raw  milk 
remaining.  Correspondingly,  the 
number  of  cases  of  illness  occurring 
in  milkborne  epidemics  in  this 
country,  even  if  the  actual  totals 
were  known,  would  be  relatively 
small  as  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  the  same  diseases 
due  to  all  causes.  That  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  since  milk  is  only  one  of 
many  media  for  transmission  of  in¬ 
fection. 

Even  so,  the  Public  Health  Service 
reports,  as  quoted  by  Mrs.  Darling¬ 
ton,  showed  a  total  of  37,965  cases  of 
disease  occurring  in  milkborne  epi¬ 
demics  in  the  United  States  during 
a  22-year  period;  an  average  of  1,726 
cases  annually.  Should  those  be  con¬ 
sidered  insignificant  figures?  How 
would  the  37,965  victims,  if  they  are 
still  living,  vote?  Most  of  them,  we 
surmise,  would  agree  that  any  milk¬ 
borne  epidemics  are  too  many.  That 
seems  rather  self-evident,  in  the  light 
of  the  facts  that  they  are  readily 
preventable  and  that  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  obstacle  to  their  prevention  is 
the  urgent  and  insistent  desire  of  a 
gradually  diminishing  group  of  raw 
milk  dealers  to  continue  to  sell  raw 
milk. 

We  agree  that  pasteurization  is  no 
excuse  for  carelessness  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  handling  of  milk.  In  this 
State  every  effort  is  being  made  to 


enforce  regulations  relating  to  dairy 
farm  inspection;  the  physical  ex¬ 
amination  of  cows  and  the  laboratory 
examination  of  the  prepasteurized 
milk.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  clean  milk  of  low 
bacteria  count  is  safe.  For  instance 
in  one  of  the  large  milkborne  out¬ 
breaks,  the  milk  was  from  a  pure¬ 
bred  herd  and  better  than  average 
sanitary  conditions  existed  on  the 
farm.  The  milk  responsible  for  an¬ 
other  outbreak  had  a  standard  plate 
count  of  less  than  10,000  per  ml. 
which  is  the  standard  set  for  Certi¬ 
fied  milk.  A  few  bacteria  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  if  they  happen 
to  be  disease  producing  ones. 

All  milkborne  epidemics  have  not 
been  due  to  raw  milk.  Out  of  173 
which  have  occurred  in  our  own 
State  over  a  28-year  period,  five  were 
traced  to  milk  sold  as  “Pasteurized.” 
Sloppy  methods,  illegal  substitution 
,of  raw  milk  for  pasteurized  or  con¬ 
tamination  after  pasteurization  ac¬ 
counted  for  them. 

Pasteurization  is,  of  course,  not 
infallible  nor  can  it  be  so  long  as 
so  much  depends  on  the  “human 
element,”  but  it  does  not  require 
mathematical  genius  to  see  how 
strongly  the  odds  favor  pasteuri¬ 
zation.  The  figures,  alone,  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  Consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  raw  milk, 
responsible  for  97  per  cent  of  the 
outbreaks,  has  in  recent  years,  made 
up  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  total 
milk  supply. 

Now  that  nearly  all  of  our  milk  is 
pasteurized,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
devote  a  major  part  of  our  effort  to 
trying  to  insure  that  pasteurization, 
in  our  State,  is  everywhere  and  al¬ 
ways  done  “according  to  Hoyle.” 
The  results  already  are  encourag¬ 
ing.  In  the  meantime,  the  figures 
make  it  clear  that  pasteurization  in 
the  past,  nothwithstanding  its  oc¬ 
casional  slips  and  defects,  still  has 
provided  a  high  degree  of  protection 
for  the  consumer.  Fortunately  there 
has  been  a  good  “margin  of  safety.” 

A  word,  here,  concerning  the 
Public  Health  Service  annual  re¬ 
ports  to  which  Mrs.  Darlington,  like 
other  opponents  of  pasteurization, 
has  turned  for  evidence  that  the 
prevalence  of  milkborne  infection 
was  being  exaggerated.  These  re¬ 
ports  are  helpful  and  valuable,  when 
their  limitations  are  recognized.  They 
are  based,  however,  on  voluntary 
reports  from  the  various  State  and 
local  health  authorities  and  are  far 
from  complete.  Responsible  officers 
of  the  Service,  have,  in  the  past, 
readily  admitted  that.  Those  who 
have  been  following  these  records 
long  and  carefully  know  that,  for 
many  years,  from  a  quarter  to  a 
third,  more  or  less,  of  all  the  out¬ 
breaks  recorded  have  been  reported 
from  a  small  group  of  States,  includ¬ 
ing  New  York,  in  which  health  ser¬ 
vices  are  well  organized  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  investigation  of  out¬ 
breaks.  Many  other  States,  with  the 
same  kinds  of  people,  cows,  milk 
and  diseases,  have  reported  few  or 
none. 

To  offset  the  “synthetic”  figures  of 
one  of  the  writers  she  so  justly 
criticized,  Mrs.  Darlington  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  reports,  over  a  21 -year 
period,  showed  only  32  milkborne 
outbreaks  of  undulant  fever,  with  a 
total  of  256  cases.  That  these  figures, 
though  not  insignificant,  are  small  is 
not  surprising.  Undulant  fever  ordin¬ 
arily  does  not  occur  in  epidemics. 
New  York  never  has  reported  an  out¬ 
break  of  this  disease,  although  it 
has  had  its  share  of  scattered  milk¬ 
borne  cases. 

Mrs.  Darlington,  in  her  interesting 
article,  failed  to  mention  the  con¬ 
dition  which,  in  the  more  recent 
years,  has  given  us  our  most  serious 
trouble  insofar  as  milkborne  epi¬ 
demics  have  been  concerned,  ie. 
hemolytic  streptococcus  infection, 
septic  sore  throat  and  scarlet  fever. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  organisms 
capable  of  producing  these  diseases 
have  been  found  ( 1 )  in  secretions 
from  the  person  who  infected  the 
cow,  (2)  in  the  udder  of  the  cow  and 
(3)  in  secretions  from  a  number  ox 
persons  who  suffered  from  the 
disease. 

In  one  of  our  smaller  cities,  in 
-<1930,  raw  milk  from  a  cow  whose 
udder,  following  an  injury,  had  been 
infected  with  streptococci  from  her 
owner’s  throat  was  responsible  lor 
720  cases  of  septic  sore  throat  and 
seven  deaths.  Not  an  inconsiderable 

(Continued  on  Page  676) 
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No  wonder  VEEDOL  keeps 

right  on  for  a 


That’s  about  the  safe  working  life  for  an 
ordinary  tractor  oil.  With  longer  use,  it 
may  “break  down’’ —  leave  your  motor 
without  the  protection  it  needs. 


\\M  / 

60,  70  HOURS  ...  BY  THE  CLOCK 


100  HOURS  ...  BY  THE  CLOCK 


Many  of  the  higher  priced  tractor  oils^giye 
you  this  additional  thirty  to  forty  hours  pif 
safe  working  life.  But  you  get  even  more  wftB 
Veedol  Tractor  Oil!  For  Veedol  is  made  100% 
from  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  —  the 
finest  in  the  world — and  nature  has  given 
it  a  tougher,  longer- lasting  “film  of  pro¬ 
tection”! 


SAVING  FUEL... 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVING  TIME... 


by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVING  REPAIRS... 

through  greater  resistance  to  heat  and  wear. 

SAVING  OIL  ... 

good  for  a  full  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline-fueled 
tractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 

SAVING  the  TRACTOR... 

with  the  “film  of  protection”  that  assures  long,  economical  service. 


Veedol  Is  available  in 


NOW  AT  TYDOL 
FLYING -A-  DEALERS 

FEDERAL 

TIRES 

“GOOD ...  FOR  A 
LONG  SAFE  RIDE" 


end  55  gallon  drums. 


FROM  SRA9FQRQ,  f>SNN  SYLVAN!  A,  CRUOI 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


'°0  PENNSYLVANIA 
AT  ITS  FIMEST 
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WHEREVER.. 
WHEREVER.. 
THERE'S  GRAIH 
TO  HARVEST.. 


Massey-Harris  Combines 
are  used  exclusively  in  the 
picture  "WILD  HAR¬ 
VEST”,  starring  Dorothy 
Lamour,  Alan  Ladd,  Lloyd 
Nolan,  and  Robert  Preston. 


The  14-foot  Massey-Harris  Self-Pro¬ 
pelled  Combine,  most  popular  Self- 
Propelled  Combine  on  the  large  wheat 
farms  of  the  High  Plains  Area. 


THE  Harvest  ^ 

^  lidelht*'*  0i  ***■  and  104, 

‘femonwiated  concise!  Self^opeUed  e*tabi«hed  Massey. 
hb°r,  and  grain,  EvenHoff6  UQm«ched  °e  - fieid  • - 

So  much  so,  thaf  p  yW°°d  recognized  this  “  foeI» 
Popular  modt>rn  ,  Paramounr  .•  * 

harvest' foVts  *• 

•‘bxotAem  la  lg  ££"*** 

>0%S:Py^e%Z%TS  “Bhww  cl  T 

.  grain,  and  bio-n^  Se  9 unities ?***feQuire  on 

S^ifopS"  - '■"C  woi  a£?r  '“'wse^ 

Remember  ?u  d  Combines  wherex,  tlnS  place  f0 

authorized  Mas*#.  ^SeF- Harris  Comb-  er  grain  is  grown 

af  Teguhrly  estahr^j*  dealers  The^  Ue  soW  °nly  thro  u 

“-tea!£;SS-S 

f  |  ls->  -Dept.  4Q- 


You  NEED  This  Year-Round  Farm  Tool! 


PORTER  FORESTER  fk 


Brush  Cutter 


Easier  and  faster  than  axe  or  saw,  both  blades 
sharp,  cut  close  and  clean  without  damage  to 
bark.  Used  as  brush-cutter,  leaves  flat-topped 
stumps  close  to  ground;  cuts  up  to  2"  green 
wood  easily  and  quickly.  Use  in  season  as  heavy 


round  as 


(J/  Uil  I  ItZI  1 

Orchard  Pruner 

^ Cuts  up  to  2 
>T3reen  Wood/ 


pruner  — -  use  year 
double  duty  tool. 

For  dehorning  young  stoefc  and  tippinq  horns  of 
older  cattle,  the  Porter  Forester  serves  another  practi¬ 
cal  all-purpose  farm  use  and  need. 

Patented  Porter  Power  slot  has  3  power  stations  — 
**(!)  Normal  (2)  30%  more  power  (3)  85%  mora 
*  power. 

See  your  dealer  — or  send  for  folder  showing 
complete  line. 


t£c  POWER  line 


1  ’i 


PORTER  PRUNERS 

H.  JL JOJiJiRj, J NC.  74  Foley  St.,  Somerville,  MassJ 


Market  Scope 


Cries  of  feed  scarcities  often  lead 
to  hoarding  and  the  many  abuses — 
such  as  waste,  overfeeding,  need¬ 
lessly  higher  prices — that  usually  go 
•with  it.  Nevertheless,  the  Harriman 
Committee’s  report  to  President 
Truman  pointed  to  the  likely  chance 
of  feed  shortages  in  the  areas  that 
depend  on  grain  shipped  from  the 
Corn  Belt.  The  North  Atlantic  region 
is  one  of  these. 

Next  year’s  farm  prices  for  milk 
and  eggs  are  likely  to  be  higher  than 
they  have  been  in  1947.  At  least  this 
is  now  the  outlook  for  the  first  six 
months.  But  for  North  Atlantic  farm¬ 
ers  it  is  an  outlook  clouded  by  the 
certainty  that  feed  will  then  cost 
them  more.  What  could  prove  even 
more  troublesome  is  the  likelihood 
that  feed  supplies  will  prove  hard  to 
get  after  mid-winter. 

North  Atlantic  farmers,  therefore, 
should  give  some  thought  to  what 
they  can  do  to  safeguard  and  assure 
the  feed  supplies  their  herds  and 
flocks  will  need  in  the  early  months 
of  next  year.  The  wisest  provision 
they  can  make  is  to  begin  now  to 
stretch  their  grains  as  far  as  they 
will  go.  Dairymen  also  should  do 
what  they  can  to  extend  their  rough- 
age.  Their  abundant  hay  supplies  will 
serve  a  good  purpose,  but  reports 
from  the  New  York  milkshed  indi¬ 
cate  that  dry  weather  and  high  grain 
prices  already  have  led  farmers  to 
feed  out  their  roughage  at  a  fast  rate. 


The  ill-fortuned  forecast  of  the 
Harriman  Committee  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  North  Atlantic  co-ops,  both 
marketing  and  purchasing  associa¬ 
tions,  and  for  feed  and  grain  mer¬ 
chants,  to  render  a  real  service  to 
agriculture.  They  should  plan  now 
to  prevent  an  unbalanced  spread  of 
feed  supplies  that  could  leave  the 
North  Atlantic  area  without  its 
proper  share  of  what  feed  the 
country  can  provide.  This  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  dairy  marketing  co-ops,  as 
much  as  for  the  supply  co-ops  and 
feed  dealers,  because  poor  feed  and 
no  feed  can  put  a  heavy  dent  in  the 
amount  of  milk  they  market  with  a 
consequent  heavy  loss  to  their  mem¬ 
bers. 


Food  conservation  has  shown  little 
results  so  far.  Counter  statements 
from  the  White  House  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Anderson  suggest  that 
the  Truman  administration  is  some¬ 
what  uncertain  whether  its  program 
is  fish  or  fowl.  The  net  result  seems 
to  be  an  impression  that  Secretary 
Anderson  has  a  better  grasp  on 
realities.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Luckman’s 
luckless'  conservation  measures  are 
proving  successful.  The  first  good 
yardstick  will  come  to  hand  after 
January  1  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  grain  stocks. 
Then  the  country  will  know  whether 
the  government  has  succeeded  in 
cutting  down  grain  feeding. 

One  bit  of  news,  however,  has 
pointed  toward  some  measure  of 
immediate  success  with  the  grain 
conservation  program.  This  is  the 
government  report  that  midwestern 
farmers  are  buying  fewer  cattle  for 
their  feedlots.  This  should  help  to 
release  some  grain  for  export  and 


National  Belgian  Show 

Twenty-eight  breeders  from  eight 
States  brought  out  an  exhibit  of  164 
Belgian  horses  for  the  recent 
National  Belgian  Show  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  The  Hynderick  Cup,  a  trophy 
awarded  each  year  by  the  Societe 
Royale  le  Cheval  de  Trait  Beige  of 
Brussels,  Belgium,  to  the  best  pure¬ 
bred  stallion  or  mare  of  the  National 
Belgian  Show,  was  won  by  the  two- 
year-old  mare,  Victory,  owned  by 
W.  G.  Harkness  and  Son  of  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio.  This  mare  was  also 
junior  and  grand  champion.  She  was 
bred  by  Rolling  Rock  Farms, 
Ligonier,  Pa. 

Water  Cress  Stock  Farm,  North- 
ville,  Michigan,  had  reserve  grand 
champion  stallion  on  Jan  Farceur,  re¬ 
serve  junior  champion  stallion  on 
Cadet  Farceur,  reserve  senior  cham¬ 
pion  mare  on  Janet  Farceur,  and  was 
declared  premier  breeder  of  the 
show.  Junior  champion  stallion  was 
Joe  Farceur  owned  by  Roy  Cox  of 
Sheridan,  Indiana.  Another  Indiana 
breeder,  Charles  House  of  Arcadia, 
had  the  reserve  junior  champion 
mare  on  Lady  Farceur  and  the  first 
prize  four-year-old  stallion  on  Jay 
Farceur  II.  Harkness  and  Son  had 
senior  and  reserve  grand  champion 
mare  on  the  seven-year-old  Betty 
which  topped  that  class  of  18  aged 
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to  assure  a  better  spread  of  feeding 
grains  in  the  U.  S.  g 


Western  weather  stands  today  as 
the  major  influence  in  the  production 
and  marketing  plans  of  North  At¬ 
lantic  farmers.  This  increased  im¬ 
portance  can  be  traced  to  the  world 
grain  shortage.  The  effect  of  the 
shriveled  corn  crop  will  carry  through 
the  next  production  season.  But 
ominous  forecasts  of  a  middling  to 
poor  Winter  wheat  crop,  as  the  likely 
result  of  the  current  spell  of  dry 
weather  in  the  Great  Plains,  only 
adds  problems  to  next  year’s  plans. 

The  choice  for  dairymen  seems  to 
lie  between  growing  more  grains  at 
home  or  turning  more  and  more  to 
grass  to  supply  their  herds  in  both 
Summer  and  Winter.  Home  produc¬ 
tion  of  grains  may,  in  some  sections 
of  the  Northeast,  be  a  costly  method 
by  which  to  provide  feed,  although 
at  the  same  time  it  is  good  insurance 
against  grain  shortages.  Grassland 
dairying,  on  the  other  hand,  is  taken 
to  mean  lesser,  but  perhaps  more 
profitable,  production  per  cow. 


Consumption  of  fluid  milk  ap¬ 
parently  is  leveling  out  after  slipping 
downhill  for  nearly  a  year.  This  is 
good  news  for  milk  producers.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  reason  is 
that  consumers  seem  to  have  ad¬ 
justed  their  buying  to  higher  prices. 
Further  price  increases  could,  of 
course,  shrink  the  market  again,  but 
another  sizeable  dip  in  fluid  sales  is 
unlikely.  Consumers,  at  the  moment 
at  least,  are  more  concerned  with  the 
prices  of  other  foods,  particularly 
meat,  eggs,  and  butter. 

Butter  is  well  on  the  way  to  being 
the  dairy  industry’s  problem  child. 
During  the  war,  it  was  sacrificed  in 
some  degree  to  the  nation’s  will  to 
victory,  and  now  the  product  is  find¬ 
ing  oleomargarine  a  tough  competi¬ 
tor.  Dairymen  should  not  count  too 
heavily  on  any  immediate  or  even 
early  chance  of  bringing  annual 
butter  consumption  back  to  its  pre¬ 
war  17  to  18  pounds  a  person.  It  is 
around  12  pounds  now.  How  serious 
the  butter  problem  can  be  will  be¬ 
gin  to  take  form  next  year.  The 
reasonable  expectation  is  that  more 
milk  will  flow  into  butter,  less  into 
other  manufactured  products  — 
evaporated  milk,  whole  milk  powder, 
cheese. 

This  all  adds  up  to  somewhat  lower 
returns  from  the  North  Atlantic 
market  pools  in  spite  of  continuing 
good  fluid  markets  at  something  like 
good  fluid  prices.  The  butter  prob¬ 
lem  is  complicated,  moreover,  by 
skimmilk  powder  which  has  proved 
unable  to  go  to  market  throughout 
the  larger  part  of  this  year  without 
price  supports. 


Poultrymen  who  will  be  able  to 
ease  the  feed  headaches  next  year 
can  count  themselves  fortunate.  Egg 
prices  will  be  higher  than  they  were 
this  year,  season  for  season  at  least 
past  mid-year,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  support  prices  also  will  be 
higher.  The  odds  are,  moreover,  that 
dealers  will  buy  and  store  more  eggs 
in  the  Spring  flush  months.  This 
should  mean  firm  markets  for 
poultrymen,  perhaps  less  need  for  the 
government  to  bid  in  supplies  at  the 
higher  support  price.  Solid  support 
also  will  flow  from  an  expected  de¬ 
crease  in  meat  supplies  and  an  ex¬ 
pected  increase  in  meat  prices. 

D.  J.  L. 


mares,  largest  class  of  purebreds  in 
the  show.  Champion  gelding  was 
Firestone,  winner  of  the  class  of  21 
aged  geldings.  He  is  owned  by 
Meadow  Brook  Farms,  Rochester, 
Michigan,  and  is  a  wheel-horse  in 
their  teams  which  won  the  classes 
for  grade  pairs,  four-horse  and  six- 
horse  hitches.  Reserve  champion 
gelding  was  owned  by  H.  D.  Hauer  of 
La  Moille, .  Illinois. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Nov.  1  —  Beef  Cattle  Sale,  New 
York  State,  Angus,  Herefords  and 
Shorthorns,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  3  —  Ayrshire  Bred  Heifer 
Sale,  Vista  Grande  Herd,  Cropsey- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  3  —  Holstein  Sale,  Geo.  H. 
Wait  and  Son,  Cassadaga,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  6— Holstein  Sale,  214th  Earl- 
ville,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  7  —  Ewe  Sale,  Purebred 
Consignment  of  Hampshires,  Dorsets, 
Cheviots,  Shropshires,  Southdowns 
and  Corriedales,  State  College,  Pa. 

.  Nov.  7  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Consign¬ 
ment,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Nov.  8  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  New 
England  Quality  Consignment, 
Northampton,  N.  H. 

Nov.  15  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Nor¬ 
mandy  Farm’s  Annual,  Norristown, 
Penna. 
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He's  Looking 
into  Your 

The  scientist  in  the  agricultural  laboratory  is 
as  truly  a  pioneer  as  our  grandfathers  who  fought 
their  way  westward  to  the  rich  farmlands  and 
the  broad  ranges  of  the  west.  He’s  looking  into 
your  future  .  .  .  seeing  greater  things!  His  find¬ 
ings,  put  to  use  by  practical  livestock  men  and 
farmers,  are  resulting  in  thriftier,  faster- gaining 
cattle  and  lambs,  grazing  the  Great  Plains  . . . 
higher  yielding  crops  enriching  the  Corn  Belt 
. .  .  new  immunity  from  disease  for  your  live¬ 
stock.  He  is  pioneering  a  better  and  more  abun¬ 
dant  life  for  you  through  new  markets  for  your 
output,  improved  products  for  you  to  sell. 

Miracles  like  hybrid  com  seldom  happen  by 
chance.  Into  its  development  went  more  than 
30  years  of  patient  research.  It  cost  federal  and 
state  governments  about  ten  million  dollars. 
Experiments  on  individual  farms  cost  unknown 
amounts.  But  last  year  alone  hybrid  corn  added 
more  than  $750,000,000  to  farm  income.  Thanks 
to  research,  we  now  have  such  chemicals  as 
DDT.  Chemists  searching  for  an  insecticide  to 
protect  our  armed  forces  from  malarial  mosqui¬ 
toes  found  this  potent  bug  killer.  Already,  DDT 
has  made  livestock  producers  many  extra  mil¬ 
lions  through  increased  production  of  meat  and 
milk  from  fly-free  herds.  One  ranch  reports  an 
extra  ton  of  beef  for  every  pound  of  DDT  used. 
What  a  return  on  a  half-dollar  investment! 

There  are  similar  thrilling  stories  being  written 
in  every  phase  of  agriculture.  Many  of  the  new 
developments  come  from  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  (largely  financed  by  taxes  paid  by 
individuals  and  business)  or  from  laboratories 
supported  by  private  industry.  From  them  you 
get  improved  varieties  of  crops,  better  control  of 
pests,  parasites  and  diseases,  and  many  another 
aid  to  production.  The  man  who  keeps  abreast 
of  scientific  progress  and  applies  it  on  his  farm 
or  ranch  usually  profits  most.  Your  county  agent, 
vocational  agricultural  teachers  and  farm  and 


From  the 

Editor’s  Notebook 

Since  the  days  of  the*  Pilgrim 
fathers,  Thanksgiving  has  been 
a  heart-warming  day  for  Amer¬ 
ican  families.  This  year  we,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for 
an  abundant  harvest.  In  helping  to  feed 
America,  we  are  thankful  that  we  can  add  our 
efforts  to  those  of  the  hardworking  farm  and 
ranch  families  who  produce  our  food. 

*  *  * 

If  you  plan  to  visit  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Show  in  Chicago,  November  29  to  De¬ 
cember  6,  plan  also  to  visit  us  at  Swift  & 
Company.  Competent  guides  will  gladly  show 
you  along  the  Visitor’s  Route  through  our 
plant.  All  of  us  in  the  Agricultural  Research 
Department  cordially  invite  you  to  drop  in 
for  a  chat.  We'll  be  looking  for  you ! 


Producers  who  attend  the 
International  Livestock 
Show,  particularly  those 
who  come  in  from  distant 
points,  will  quickly  realize 
why  the  livestock-meat  in¬ 
dustry  needs  nationwide 
meat  packers,  like  Swift  &  Company.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  nation’s  livestock  is  produced 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  two-thirds 
of  the  meat  is  eaten  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  means  that,  on  the  average,  there  is  a 
gap  of  more  than  1,000  miles  between  major 
producing  areas  and  major  consuming  cen¬ 
ters.  There  has  to  be  somebody  to  bring  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  together.  Help¬ 
ing  to  bridge  that  gap  between  the  western 
range  and  the  kitchen  range  efficiently  and 
economically  is  one  of  the  chief  services  per¬ 
formed  by  Swift. 


/r/U«Vnj> 


son. 


Agricultural  Research  Department 


Future 


ranch  publications  are  your  helpers  to  keep  you 
abreast  of  latest  research  information. 


Swift  &  Company,  for  many  years,  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  extensive  research  on  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  enables  us  to  develop  new  products;  to 
improve  existing  ones;  to  produce  better  nourish¬ 
ment  for  your  family,  your  livestock  and  your  crops. 


Soda  Bill  Sez:  ..  .  little  grains  of  sense  can 
produce  a  big  harvest  of  dollars. 

. . .  take  a  good  look  at  America — and  be  thankfull 


Soft  Corn  Fattens  Livestock 

by  I.  B.  Johnson 
South  Dakota  State  College 

Soft,  moldy  com  has  been  fed  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  profitably  in  each  of 
three  years  to  fattening  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  at  the  South  Dakota  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  This  corn  gave  the 
greatest  returns  when  fed  during  the  winter  as  com¬ 
pared  with  spring  and  summer  feeding.  The  gains 
per  bushel  were  reduced  after  the  beginning  of 
warmer  weather  in  April.  The  soft  ear  corn  had  the 
following  approximate  values  when  compared  with 
No.  3  ear  corn  in  the  rations  fed  during  the  winter 
months:  82%  when  fed  to  yearling  steers;  78% 
when  fed  to  yearling  lambs;  76%  when  fed  to  hogs 
and  feeder  calves. 

The  soft,  moldy  com  was  palatable  to  cattle  and 
sheep.  When  soft  and  hard  corn  were  offered  in  sep¬ 
arate  bunks  to  other  cattle  on  feed  in  1943,  the  soft 
com  was  always  the  first  to  be  consumed.  The  lambs 
fed  soft  ear  com  usually  cleaned  their  feed  bunks 
more  rapidly  than  those  getting  hard  ear  corn. 

The  soft  corn  was  fed  without  any  special  prepa¬ 
ration  such  as  drying,  salting,  shelling,  crushing  or 
grinding.  It  was  stored  in  uncovered  piles  on  the 
ground  and  fed  field  run.  When  broken  ear  soft  com 
was  fed  to  cattle  and  sheep,  wastage  was  reduced. 
Shelled  soft  corn  and  ground  soft  ear  corn  were 
eaten  readily,  but  were  difficult  to  store  as  they 
heated  and  further  molds  developed. 

Studies  made  on  soft  com  piled  on  the  ground  in 
eastern  South  ^Dakota  indicate  that  it  can  be  so 
stored  only  during  the  winter  months.  If  the  amount 
of  soft  corn  is  greater  than  that  which  can  be  fed 
before  the  beginning  of  warm  weather,  it  should  be 
stored  in  narrow  cribs  to  allow  it  to  dry  out  rapidly 
with  the  coming  of  spring.  Another  desirable  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  make  it  into  silage  by  running  the  soft  ear 
through  the  ensilage  cutter. 

If  you  want  additional  information,  write  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department,  South  Dakota 
State  College,  Brookings,  South  Dakota. 


I.  B.  Johnson 


Track  Down  the  Facts 

Old  Ringtail,  the  racoon,  holes 
up  in  hollow  trees.  He’s  hard  to 
track  down  without  trained 
’coon  dogs  .  .  .  similarly,  there 
are  some  hard-to-locate  facts 
about  any  business.  But  no  one 
needs  any  special  "fact  hunt¬ 
ing”  ability  to  get  all  the  facts  about  what  deter¬ 
mines  livestock  prices. 

A  recent  top  price  for  beef  steers  on  a  midwest 
market  was  $35,  with  an  average  of  near  $30;  best 
lambs,  $23.50,  average  $23,  and  hogs  were  selling  up 
to  $30,  with  a  $27  average.  These  prices  for  livestock 
are  unusual  but,  in  general,  they  are  due  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  meats  being  greater  than  the  supply.  They 
reflect  what  the  consumer  is  willing  and  able  to  pay 
for  meats.  All  farmers  and  ranchers  should  remember 
these  basic  facts,  whether  prices  are  high  or  low.  The 
price  producers  receive  for  their  livestock  is  governed 
by  what  the  packer  can  get  for  the  meat  and  the 
by-products. 


fRectfie  fob 

TURKEY  A  LA  KING  (Yield:  6  Servings) 

2  cups  diced  cooked  turkey 
V*  cup  better 
4  tablespoons  flour 
2  cups  top  milk 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Ys  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  butter,  flour,  milk,  and  salt.  Saute 
green  pepper  and  mushrooms  in  the  two  tablespoons  of  butter. 
Add  green  pepper,  mushrooms,  pimento,  and  turkey  to  sauce. 
Heat  slowly  five  minutes.  Stir  to  prevent  burning.  Stir  in  beaten 
egg  yolks.  Serve  on  buttered  toast. 


1  cup  sliced  mushrooms 

2  tablespoons  butter 

3  tablespoons  chopped 
pimento 

2  egg  yolks 
buttered  toast 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


I  NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  —  AND  YOURS 

1  Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years— and  years  to  your  life 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Monopoly  Scores  Again 

THE  New  York  State  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  is  still  pursuing  its  determined  policy 
of  lending  aid,  comfort  and  support  to  the 
milk  dealer  monopoly  by  stifling  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  healthy  competition.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  victim  is  a  group  of  small,  retail  route 
dealers  who  had  organized  themselves  to¬ 
gether  as  United  Milk  Marketers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bettering  their  position  in  the  trade. 

These  men,  18  of  them,  are  known  as  Class 
C  milk  dealers.  There  are  350  such  dealers 
in  New  York  City.  Each  sells  and  delivers 
bottled  milk,  purchased  from  dealers,  to  con¬ 
sumers  at  their  doorsteps.  Under  the  terms  of 
their  licenses,  they  can  buy  their  milk  supply 
only  from  Class  B  dealers,  who  operate  milk 
depots  without  any  pasteurizing  facilities.  The 
extent  of  each  C  dealer’s  purchasing  power  is 
thereby  limited  not  only  to  the  B  dealers,  of 
whom  there  are  but  30,  but,  even  worse, 
limited  to  the  one  B  dealer  from  whom  the 
C  dealer  is  presently  buying.  This  latter  re¬ 
striction  is,  of  course,  denied  by  the  B  dealers 
but  the  actual  custom  in  the  trade  indicates 
otherwise.  United  Milk  Marketers  therefore 
applied  for  a  license  to  operate  a  Class  B 
depot  so  that,  if  its  members’  buying  from  B 
dealers  continued  'to  be  restricted,  the  corpo¬ 
ration  could  then  go  into  the  open  market 
and  buy  from  pasteurizing  dealers.  The  hear¬ 
ing  was  held  last  May  with  no  decision  until 
September.  The  Commissioner  denied  the 
license  upon  the  several  grounds  listed  in 
Section  258-c  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets 
Law,  but  actually  for  the  reason  that  a  group 
of  B  dealers,  along  with  Borden,  Sheffield  and 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  opposed  the  granting 
of  any  license. 

Fortunately,  the  C  dealer  group,  though 
small  in  numbers,  is  long  on  determination. 
Through  their  attorney,  Edwin  Schweig,  they 
are  taking  the  case  into  court  for  a  prompt 
review.  It  is  hoped  that  at  last  Section  258-c, 
which  in  effect  denies  a  qualified  man  the 
right  to  go  into  the  milk  business,  will  be 
challenged  on  its  constitutionality.  The  gross 
abuses  of  which  the  Agriculture  Department 
has  been  guilty  in  administering  this  law, 
are  ample  proof  that  the  constitutional  safe¬ 
guards  which  should  have  been  protected,  are 
being  arbitrarily  flouted. 

This  United  Milk  Marketers  case  also  offers 
an  opportunity  to  examine  into  the  economics 
of  our  milk  distribution  system.  The  State 
Food  Commission  is  about  to  undertake  its 
study  of  the  price  spread.  This  should  include 
first,  an  investigation  into  every  item  of  cost 
that  enters  into  the  price  of  milk  between  the 
producer  and  consumer;  and  second,  in  the 
event  the  dealers’  costs  are  substantiated,  some 
constructive  plan  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  inefficient  system  of  distribution.  The 
C  dealer  method  of  operation  is  a  case  very 
much  in  point  from  this  second  angle.  These 
men  deliver  to  the  home  one  and  one-half  to 
two  cents  a  quart  cheaper  than  the  big  deal¬ 
ers.  If  their  license  application  is  granted,  they 
may  well  be  able  to  buy  their  supply  for 
at  least  a  penny  less,  a  saving  which  could 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Obviously,  this 


would  tend  to  increase  fluid  consumption  and 
thus  increase  the  farmers’  blended  price.  Yet 
Albany,  seeking  to  protect  the  -  “ins”  at  the 
expense  of  both  producer  and  consumer, 
denies  them  this  right,  as  they  have  con¬ 
sistently  denied  it  to  others  in  the  past.  It  is 
about  time  somebody  looked  into  this 
monopoly-breeding  scandal  and  laid  bare  all 
the  why  and  wherefores.  Who  better  than  the 
State  Food  Commission,  armed  as  it  is  with 
all  possible  powers  to  make  a  thorough  and 
complete  investigation? 


Raw  vs.  Pasteurized 

HE  article  on  pages  658  and  676  “Why 
Not  Milk  Pasteurization?”  appears  in  these 
columns  by  express  request  of  its  authors, 
Dr.  Paul  Brooks  and  Mr.  Walter  Tiedeman, 
and  in  answer  to  the  series  of  articles  by 
.Jean  Bullitt  Darlington,  “Why  Milk  Pasteuri¬ 
zation?”,  published  in  recent  issues  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Dr.  Brooks,  now  retired, 
was  formerly  associated  with  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health;  Mr.  Tiedeman  is 
presently  an  official  of  that  department. 

We  are  glad  to  comply  with  the  request 
made  by  these  gentlemen  and  appreciate  their 
interest  in  preparing  this  article.  “Raw  vs. 
Pasteurized”  is  an  important,  live  issue  in  the 
field  of  public  health,  and  full,  open  discus¬ 
sions  of  such  controversial  problems  is  one  of 
the  best  means  to  insure  their  eventual 
solution. 

Setting  Mrs.  Darlington’s  article  side  by 
side  with  the  Brooks-Tiedeman  reply,  we  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  Mrs.  Darlington’s 
formidable  array  of  facts  and  her  sharp 
analysis  of  them,  in  contrast  to  the  somewhat 
sketchy  presentation  made  by  the  two  health 
officials. 

Dr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Tiedeman  charge  Mrs. 
Darlington  with  being  “unilateral”;  that  is, 
presenting  only  her  side  of  the  picture.  If 
there  is  any  tendency  in  that  direction,  it  is 
much  more  evident  in  their  reply  than  in 
Mrs.  Darlington’s  original  articles.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Dr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Tiedeman  avoid 
any  discussion  of  the  two  severest  milk 
epidemics  in  Montreal  and  in  Great  Bend, 
Kansas,  both  originating  from  pasteurized 
milk.  Nor  do  they  take  any  cognizance  of  the 
latest  U.  S.  Public  Health  reports,  according 
to  which  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  from 
pasteurized  milk  in  1945  were  three  and  a 
half  times  greater  than  those  from  raw  milk, 
and  seven  times  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  those  figures 
with  their  statement  that  the  results  of 
pasteurization  “are  encouraging.”  Also  open  to 
serious  question  is  the  argument  made  by 
these  health  officials  that  pasteurized  milk  of 
high  bacteria  count  is  safer  to  drink  than 
clean  raw  milk  of  low  bacteria  count;  particu¬ 
larly  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  prove  the 
point. 

Dr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Tiedeman  stress  the 
seriousness  of  recent  cases  of  hemolytic 
streptococcus  infection,  septic  sore  throat  and 
scarlet  fever.  They  fail  to  point  out,  however, 
that  among  the  17  New  York  State  epidemics 
of  these  diseases,  two  were  traced  to  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk  and  none  were  from  the  higher 
grades  of  Certified,  Certified  Pasteurized,  and 
Special  A  Raw,  which  must  come  from  cows 
free  from  mastitis.  In  vew  of  such  results, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  apply  the  same 
health  standards,  along  with  T  B  and  Bangs 
testing,  to  all  grades  of  milk,  and  thus  insure 
even 'greater  immunity  from  disease? 

As  we  understand  Mrs.  Darlington’s  po¬ 
sition,  she  argues  that  pasteurization  can  be 
justified  only  as  a  temporary  means  to  the 
worthy  end  of  insuring  a  clean,  safe  milk 
supply;  that  in  itself,  pasteurization  is  a 
retrograde  process,  first,  because  it  causes 
great  losses  in  the  nutritive  value  of  milk 
for  which  no  substitution  is  possible,  and 
second,  because  it  offers  no  incentive  to  clean 
milk  production.  There  has  not  been,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  any  satisfactory  answer  to 
these  claims,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
real  promoters  of  pasteurization  are  motivated 
not  so  much  by  reasons  of  health  as  they  are 
by  the  special  economic  advantages  offered  to 
them.  This  charge  has  often  been  made  and, 
the  more  we  study  the  problem,  the  more 
convincing  the  charge  appears. 
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To  Grain  or  Not  to  Grain? 

IN  these  days  of  grain  shortage  and  result¬ 
ing  high  prices,  every  farmer  is  concerned  - 
about  feed  for  his  milk  cows.  There  is  an 
old  adage  used  by  dairymen  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  profitable  to  feed  grain  as  needed  so  long 
as  a  can  of  milk  will  pay  for  a  bag  of  feed. 
The  reason  ■  this  rule  generally  works  out  is 
that  on  the  average  100  pounds  of  good  mixed 
dairy  feed  will  result  in  the  production  of  be¬ 
tween  300  and  400  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk,  along  with  sufficient  good  quality 
roughage.  Experimental  tests  have,  as  usual, 
verified  this  standard  farm  practice. 

Present  grain  prices  are  high.  Are  they  too 
high  in  relation  to  the  price  of  milk?  They 
may  go  even  higher  this  coming  Winter  and 
next  Spring;  what  then?  If  they  continue  on 
at  a  high  level,  what  steps  can  a  dairy  farmer 
take  to  insure  a  measure  of  some  profit  in  his 
operations?  Is  the  answer  more  home  grown 
grains,  or  is  that  too  risky  in  view  of  the 
labor  situation?  Is  more  grassland  farming 
a  possible  solution? 

Nothing  can  be  done  now  that  would  affect 
operations  for  the  next  six  or  seven  months, 
except  to  buy  grain  carefully,  and  feed  the 
good  cows  well  and  send  the  poor  producers 
to  the  butcher.  But  a  lot  of  thought  can  and 
should  be  given  now  to  the  situation  that  may 
well  confront  us  next  year.  It  would  therefore 
be  very  interesting  to  have  comments  from 
dairymen  telling  of  their  present  and  past 
practices  in  feeding,  as  well  as  their  ideas  on 
how  best  to  meet  the  problem  next  year. 
Discussion  along  such  lines  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  self-help  from  which  every  one 
can  derive  useful  advice  and  information. 

Lift  the  Poultry  Ban 

HE  weakest  point  in  the  food  and  feed 
conservation  program  is  the  “Poultryless 
Thursday.’5  Conferences  with  Mr.  Charles 

Luckman,  chairman  of  the  conservation 

committee,  have,  at  this  writing,  proved 

fruitless.  Representatives  of  the  poultry  and 
feed  industries  point  out  that  there  are  some 
116,000,000  hens  and  cull  pullets  already  being 
held  from  sale  on  farms  and  at  poultry  es¬ 
tablishments  because  of  the  current  low 

market  prices.  Also  ignored  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  officials  is  the  large  amount  of  poultry 
in  cold  storage,  at  present  in  excess  of 
206/000,000  pounds,  a  record  for  this  time  of 
year.  Eggs  are  likewise  plentiful  and  on  a 
comparative  basis  with  other  foods  their  price 
is  reasonable. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  practical 
sense  to  continuing  this  ban  on  poultry  con¬ 
sumption.  In  the  interests  of  the  industry  it¬ 
self,  which  is  in  no  especially  prosperous 
condition  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  any  further  waste 
of  feed  grains,  the  ban  should  be  lifted  imme¬ 
diately. 

What  Farmers  Sdy 

The  article  “Exodus  and  Return”  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  very  true,  and 
I  hope  every  farmer  reads  it.  It  gives  you  an  idea 
as  to  why  there  are  so  many  strikes  and  their 
causes,  and  that  high  wages  in  the  cities  are  not 
always  what  they  appear  to  be  on  the  surface. 
Having  been  a  farmer  myself  and  having  also 
lived  in  a  city,  I  know  the  experience  of  the 
party  who  tried  it  for  13  months  and  was  glad  to 
return  to  the  farm.  A  farmer’s  lot  in  life  might 
seem  hard  at  times,  but  he  is  still  the  most  in¬ 
dependent  man  in  the  land.  He  is  a  free  man 
and  his  own  boss,  and  the  results  of  his  labor 
can  be  most  gratifying.  Not  so  in  the  city  where 
you  are  always  working  under  pressure  and 
strain,  even  when  you  are  a  boss. 

I  wish  all  young  people  on  our  farm  today  would 
stop  to  realize  that,  before  deciding  to  leave  the 
farm.  e.  o.  s. 

Brevities 

“This  then  is  the  message  which  we  have  heard 
of  him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light, 
and  an  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.” — I  John  1:5. 

Not  counting  the  cider  Which  is  being  aged  in 
v/ood,  about  one-third  of  our  apple  crop  is  now 
processed  into  canned,  frozen  and  dried  apples, 
cr  made  into  apple  butter,  juice  and  bland  syrup. 

The  best  way  to  conserve  grain,  and  thereby 
lower  the  cost  of  milk  production,  is  to  allow 
cows  all  the  top  quality  hay  they  will  consume. 
Good  legume  hay  iS  the  most  valuable  crop  raised 
on  Northeastern  farms. 

It’s  hard  to  remember  when  farmers  have  had 
a  more  difficult  season.  A  cold  wet  May  and  June, 
hot  and  dry  in  July  and  August,  hotter  and  drier 
in  September  and  October  except  for  two  or 
three  heavy  black  frosts  right  smack  in  the  middle. 
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Newest,  smallest  member  of  the 
Formal!  Family  .  .  .  the  FARMALl 
CUB  for  small  farms.  Also  for 
large  farms  that  need  an  extra 
tractor. 


FARMALL  A:  a  1  -row,  1  -plow 
tractor  with  "Culti-Vision."  Plows 
3  to  7  acres  a  day;  cultivates  14 
to  17  acres  a  day.  Also  FARMALL 
AV  (high-clearance)  for  working 
in  tall-growing  crops  or  crops  on 
high  beds. 


r 


The  Farmall  System  of  Farming 
is  an  American  Institution— with 
its  roots  in  the  soil.  On  your  farm. 
On  the  farms  of  your  neighbors. 

Chances  are  that  your  farm  is 
one  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  that  are  enjoying  mech¬ 
anization  with  Farmall  Power  and 
Equipment.  Then  you  know  how 
the  Farmall  System  has  increased 
productivity,  speeded  up  your 
field  work,  given  you  more  leisure 
and  greater  operating  economy, 
and  brought  better  living  and  eco¬ 
nomic  security  to  you  and  your 
family. 

The  "team”  that  has  brought 
these  benefits  to  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  a  lineup  of  five  basic 
models  of  Farmall  Tractors— a  size 
for  every  farm  — and  an  endless 
selection  of  Farmall  equipment 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  SERVICE 

6,000  IH  Farm  Equipment  Dealers  are  our 
Company's  point  of  personal  contact  with 
you.  There  is  an  IH  Dealer  in  your  commu¬ 
nity.  He  is  a  good  man  to  know.  He  backs 
up  the  sale  of  Farmall  Tractors  and  Equip¬ 
ment  with  complete  parts  and  service. 

especially  designed  for  every  re¬ 
gion.  Farmall  machines  — quick- 
attachable,  mounted  and  pull- 
type— fit  farms  of  every  size  and 
type,  and  every  crop  and  soil  con¬ 
dition. 

The  demand  for  new  Farmalls 
is  still  far  ahead  of  supply,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  the  popular  new  Farm- 
all  Cub  and  the  husky  Farmall  M. 
Such  popularity  is  the  result  of 
user  satisfaction.  As  every  farmer 
knows— FARMALLS  ARE  WORTH 
waiting  for.  New  developments 
are  always  coming  in  the  Farmall 
System.  Watch  for  them! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Listen  to  James  Melton  on  (t Harvest  of  Stars ”  Every  Sunday.  NBC  Network. 


HARVESTER 


FARMALL  M 
pulls  three  14- 
inch  or  16-inch  plow 
bottoms;  handles  4-row 
planters  and  cultivators  and 
a  2-row  corn  picker.  Also  FARM- 
ALL  MV  (high-clearance);  FARMALL  MD 
(Diesel);  FARMALL  MVD. 


Tricycle-design  FARMALL  B  (and 
narrow-tread  BN)  for  2-row  culti¬ 
vation.  Same  peppy  engine  as  in 
FARMALL  A.  Operates  on  7  to  10 
gallons  of  fuel  a  day. 


*FARMALL  is  a 
registered  trade-mark. 

Remember — Only 
International  Harvester 
builds  Farmall  Tractors. 


FARMALL  H  fits  the  average  quarter-section  farm  to 
a  "T."  Pulls  two  14-inch  plow  bottoms  in  normal  conditions; 
cultivates  up  to  35  acres  of  corn  a  day.  Five  forward  speeds  on  rub¬ 
ber.  Also  FARMALL  HV  (high-clearance)  for  working  in  tall-growing 
crops  or  crops  on  high  beds. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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The  most  experienced 
breeders  in 
America  feed 

CALF  MANNA 


TAKE,  for  example,  Mr.  George  W. 

Sisson  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  He  started 
breeding  pure-bred  Jerseys  in  1889  and  is 
still  at  it,  owning  one  of  the  greatest  Jersey 
herds  in  America.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  since 
1893  and  has  never  missed  an  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  that  club  since  1894. 

Mr.  Sisson  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  seven  different  terms  of  three 
years  each.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Club  in  1901  and  1902;  President  in  1931, 
1932  and  1933.  He  has  judged  Jerseys  at 
leading  shows  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  five  times  judging  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show.  He  has  served  as  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  State  Breeders 
Association,  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  etc. 

His  cows  have  qualified  for  101  silver 
and  gold  medals,  and  his  bulls  for  fwo 
gold  and  seven  silver  medals,  two  of  these 
are  Superior  Sires. 

When  such  men  use  Calf  Manna  to  raise 
their  calves,  you  can  be  certain  that  they 
know  what  they  are  doing. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  Jerseys, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Ayrshires,  Brown  Swiss 
or  Milking  Shorthorns,  you  need  only  look 
at  the  men  who  have  accomplished  most  to 
find  Calf  Manna  feeders. 


Join  the  ever-growing  list  of  Calf  Manna 
feeders! 

Send  today  for  the  FREE  booklet,  "How 
to  Teed  Calf  Manna." 

It  tells  you  how  to  feed  Calf  Manna  to 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  chickens  and  all 
types  of  livestock,  gives  you  photographs  of 
many  of  the  greatest  animals  of  all  limp 
that  have  been  raised  on  Calf  Manna. 


Address  Dept.  RNY-11 
Calf  Manna  Division 
CARNATION  COMPANY 
Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 


CALF 


MANNA 


OTTAWA  SELF-PROPELLED 

BUZZ  MASTER 


New  Improved  OTTAWA 

Buzz  Master.  2  speeds 
for  brush  cutting  and 
road  travel.  Clears  land  of  brush,  saplings  and  large 
trees.  Goes  anywhere  on  its  own  power.  Hills 
no  obstacle.  Most  useful  saw  ever  built — pulley 
for  belt  work.  Reclaim  waste  land  this  easy 
way.  Make  bigmoney  doing  custom  work. 

Endorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Post  Hole 
Digger  attachment  available.  Digs  a  post  hole 
in  25  seconds.  Send  for  FREE  details  today.  _ 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  4-777  Walnut  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan/ 


GRO  QUICK 


ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


TcTjTuPIN  30  HRS.  TRANSPLANT  2  WKS. S00ftrp>\ 

— cut" GERMINATION  TIME  j/3.  ROOT  CUT=~ 
TINGS  IN  6  DAYS.  Soil  Heating  Cable  for' 
cold  frames,  plant  benches.  Testimonials,  , 
plans, instructions  mailed  FREE.  JR.  CABLE  l 
with  AIR  THERMOSTAT  for  20  sq.ft.  $5.35.  SR. 
CABLE  with  AIR  THERMOSTAT  for  40  sq.ft.$6.95.  \ 
PREPAID  DIRECT  or  YOUR  DEAL  ER 

GRO-QUICK  364  w.huron st„ CHICAGO  10,  ILJ..5 


MONEY  BACK  T 
.GUARANTEE i 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  or¬ 
ders  for  1948  and  will  fill  ^ 
them  in  the  order  received,' 
butlumberandothermaterials 
are  still  hard  to  get.  Therefore, 
if  your  order  is  placed  at  once 
you  will  be  more  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  your  new  Unadilla  when  it 
is  needed.  Don’t  accept  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Wait  for  the  Unadilla 
dowelled  stave  Silo.  An  invest¬ 
ment  now  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
means  years  of  profitable  silo 
satisfaction  for  you.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Lambs  in  the  Fall  Feed  Lot 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


Western.  New  York  is  famous  for 
both  its  scenic  beauty  and  many 
good  farms.  Prominent  among  the 
various  progressive  and  profitable 
practices  on  the  farms  of  this  region 
is  the  custom  of  Fall  and  Winter 
feeding  Western  lambs.  Well  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  this  form 
of  husbandry  had  already  attained 
prominence  and  was  the  common 
procedure  in  this  area.  When  these 
farmers  are  asked  why  they  fatten 
lambs  in  such  large  numbers  every 
ydar,  they  usually  make  one  of 
several  replies.  The  most  common 
reasons  given  are  that  they  like  to 
fatten  lambs,  need  the  extra  manure, 
or  that  they  find  it  provides  a  good 
market  on  the  hoof  for  the  spare 
roughage  and  grain  not  used  by  the 
dairy  cows,  and  it  can  be  done  at 
the  slack  time  of  the  year.  It  also  has 
the  appeal  of  being  speculative,  and 
means  a  comparatively  quick  turn¬ 
over  of  capital  invested.  The  prox¬ 
imity  of  Buffalo  to  this  section  pf 
New  York  State  provides  a  good  fat 
lamb  market.  In  addition,  lamb  feed¬ 
ers  can  often  buy  low  quality  grain, 
or  screenings  and  needle  barley  as 
by-products  for  some  of  the  large 
mills  and  feed  establishments  lo¬ 
cated  in  Buffalo. 

Weight  and  Type 

If  considerable  numbers  of  lambs 
are  to  be  purchased  and  fattened, 
the  question  of  their  weight  and  type 
are  the  first  things  to  be  considered. 
The  majority  of  lamb  feeders  that  I 


market.  Quick  gains  are  usually 
economical  gains,  and  an  early  finish 
means  that  the  lambs  will  be  sold 
when  prices  are  generally  the  best. 
On  the  other  hand,  lightweight 
lambs,  if  healthy  and  of  proper  type, 
can  sometimes  be  bought  to  advan¬ 
tage,  but  they  need  to  be  handled 
somewhat  differently  than  those  of 
heavier  weights.  On  farms  where 
there  is  some  extra  roughage,  es¬ 
pecially  good  quality  hay  and  corn 
silage,  lightweight  lambs  can  be  fed 
principally  on  roughage  until  they 
weigh  about  60  pounds,  and  then 
gradually  changed  to  full  feeding  of 
grain.  A  third  type  of  feeder  lamb  is 
one  that  has  been  grown,  but  not 
fattened,  up  to  a  weight  of  about  75 
pounds  when  they  come  off  the 
range.  These  will  take  more  grain 
feeding,  both  in  total  amount  as  well 
as  feed  required  per  pound  of  gain, 
to  put  them  in  desirable  market 
flesh  and  condition.  No  matter  how 
well  they  are  fed,  they  will  usually 
be  too  heavy  to  command  top  prices 
when  fattened  to  a  good  to  choice 
condition.  The  American  housewife 
does  not  like  a  large  leg-of-lamb, 
and  she  prefers  lamb  chops  that  are 
comparatively  small,  but  thick 
fleshed.  Large  lambs  cannot  meet 
these  exacting  requirements. 

When  the  Feeder  Lambs  Arrive 

Experienced  farmers  and  lamb 
feeders  say  that  the  most  critical 
time  of  all  for  handling  the  lambs 
is  during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks 


It  is  usually  difficult  to  obtain  enough  good  Native,  black-faced  lambs  of 
medium  wool  breeding,  such  as  these  nice  Shropshires,  which  were  raised 
on  a  central  New  York  State  farm,  for  any  extensive  fattening  operations. 
As  a  result  of  this  situation  most  lamb  feeders  in  the  Northeast  buy  white¬ 
faced,  smooth  bodied,  fine  wooled  Western  lambs,  which  mostly  carry 

considerable  Delaine  blood. 


have  visited  favor  handling  what 
they  term  high  -  altitude  lambs 
principally  coming  from  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  Colorado.  These  should 
preferably  weigh  between  55  and-  65 
pounds  per  head,  with  white-faced 
lambs  being  the  most  frequently  ob¬ 
tained.  While  it  is  true  that  black¬ 
faced  lambs  usually  have  more 
mutton  breeding  and  generally  are 
blockier,  with  a  superior  confor¬ 
mation,  they  are  more  difficult  to  find 
and  consequently  their  price  is  fre¬ 
quently  somewhat  higher.  Many  of 
these  lamb  feeders  report  that  in 
their  experience,  the  white-faced 
lambs  have  proven  to  be  hardier  and 
more  healthy  than  black-faced  lambs. 
The  white-faced  lambs  mostly  carry 
a  predominance  of  Delaine  breeding, 
and  they  are  smooth  bodied  and  good 
gainers;  when  fat  and  in  comparable 
fleshing  condition,  they  sell  for  about 
the  same  price  per  100  pounds  live- 
weight  as  black-faced  lambs.  It 
therefore  appears  probable  that 
white-faced  lambs  of  desirable 
weight  and  type  will  continue  to  be 
the  most  popular  with  farmers  for 
use  in  the  big  lamb  feeding  sheds 
of  Western  New  York. 

No  matter  what  the  color  of  a 
lamb’s  face  may  be,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  ;that  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  poor  and  good  gains 
and  a  nice  finish,  are  health  and 
thrift,  which  means  a  rapid  finish 
with  a  small  percentage  of  death 
losses.  Assuming  that  the  lambs  to 
be  bought  are  of  desirable  confor¬ 
mation,  type  and  health,  the  next 
factor,  also  of  great  importance,  is 
their  initial  weight.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  part  of  the  time  during 
the  war  years  when  subsidized 
premiums  were  paid  for  extra  weight 
of  over  95  pounds,  on  fat  lambs,  the 
market  preference  is  for  a  well 
finished  lamb  weighing  between  90 
and  95  pounds  liveweight.  If  a  good 
feeder  lamb,  having  an  initial  weight 
of  60  pounds,  is  properly  fed  and 
handled,  it  will  make  an  average 
daily  gain  of  three-tenths  of  a 
pound.  Consequently,  in  about  100 
days  from  the  time  it  is  started  on 
full  grain  feed,  it  will  be  ready  to 


after  their  arrival.  The  first  few  days 
are  especially  important  because  the 
little  fellows  are  tired  from  their  trip 
and  as  a  result  they  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  infections  or  disorders, 
and  they  may  have  contracted  some 
ailments  enroute.  Most  of  them  have 
been  weaned  only  a  short  time,  often 
just  before  shipping,  and  they  have 
had  a  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
feed  since,  except  for  hurried  and 
confused  feedings  on  the  road.  They 
should  therefore  be  handled  care¬ 
fully  and  quietly.  Any  weak,  sick  or 
undersized  lambs  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  unless  they  soon  recover 
their  spirits,  a  veterinarian  should 
be  -called,  and  his  suggestions  and 
prescribed  treatment  followed.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  have  the  veterin¬ 
arian  inspect  the  entire  shipment  at 
this  time  for  scab  or  any  other 
trouble.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  the 
lambs  should  not  be  dipped.  Several 
farmers  have  reported  that  last  sea¬ 
son  they  obtained  effective  control 
of  ticks  and  lice  by  dusting  small 
amounts  of  commercially  prepared 
powder  containing  DDT  into  the  wool 
of  lambs  along  their  backs,  work¬ 
ing  it  well  down  into  their  fleece. 
It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  treat  the 
lambs  with  phenothiazine  for  worms 
shortly  after  their  arrival. 

It  never  pays  to  crovvd  lambs.  They 
will  need  about  one  foot  per  head  at 
the  grain  feeding  trough  and  hay 
rack,  and  not  less  than  six  square 
feet  of  space  in  the  feed  lot.  It  is 
common  practice  to  pasture  lambs 
for  a  few  days  after  they  get  to  the 
farm.  This  is  a  good  method  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  properly  done.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  put  them  on  thick  grow¬ 
ing  legumes  at  this  time  because  it 
may  cause  some  loss  from  bloat  or 
produce  bad  cases  of  scours  and  di¬ 
gestive  disturbances.  Mixed  grass, 
stubble  or  corn  stalks,  are  all  good  to 
get  ,them  started.  Usually  though, 
they  will  do  better  on  either  good 
quality  mixed  or  timothy  hay,  ana 
if  allowed  access,  where  possible, 
to  a  straw  stack.  Legume  hay  can 
then  be  gradually  substituted.  There 
is  one  thing  that  all  successful  lamb 
(Continued  on  Page  666) 
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SALE  OF  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

10  front-end  loaders  to  fit  all  makes  of  tractors  except 
Ford;  8  Clean -Easy  Milkers  complete  with  single 
units;  6  stalk  cutters;  52  30-lb.  grease  lubes.  All 
new  and  will  be  sold  below  distributor’s  cost. 

LOOMIS  MOTOR  CORP. 

314  CENTRAL  AVE.,  ALBANY  5,  NEW  YORK 


-  HOG  SELF-FEEDERS  — 

Winston  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  or  Phone  Gedney  8-6398. 


SWINE 


Chester  White,  Chester- Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester; 
few  Duroc  cross.  SOWS,  BARROWS,  BOARS. 


Please  state  second  choice. 

6  wks.,  $10.50;  8-9  wks.,  $11.50;  10  wks.,  $12.50 

12  weeks  started  shoats  $17.50.  Boars  for  light  ser¬ 
vice,  60-75  lbs.,  $35;  90-125  lbs.  $50.  All  prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CROSS  BREEDS  SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $11.50  EACH 

Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
Cross,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  7  weeks  old 
$12.00  each.  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old  $12.50  each. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  or  you  may  send  Money  Order  or 
check.  Our  selection  will  please  you. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM 

206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters,  Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester- Poland 
China  Cross.  6  Weeks  $10.00;  7  to  8  Weeks  $11.00 
Inoculation  75c  extra.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229.  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


£>IGS  FOR.  SATiE 

Special  offer  of  fast  growing  stock.  Pigs  that  are 
Properly  weaned,  castrated,  and  vaccinated,  7  to  8 
weeks  old.  Will  ship  one  or  more  fdr  $11.25  each. 
Including  vaccination.  C.O.D.  Check  or  Money-Order 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO 

P.0.  Box  6, WEST  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HAMPSHI  RES 

Three  outstanding  yearling  show  boars,  one  a 
Mixer  bred  boar,  Spring  boars,  and  bred  gilts. 
Mostly  from  Proven  Production  dams  and  nation¬ 
ally  known  blood  lines. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

Eight  weeks  up.  Best  bloodlines.  Feeder 
pigs  $12.50  up.  Inoculation  $1.00  extra. 
LESTER  BARTLES,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  H AMPSH  IRES,  SPRING  BOARS  and 
GILTS,  BLOOD  TESTED,  IMPROVED  BLOOD¬ 
LINES.  PRICED  RIGHT.  GUARANTEED. 
STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  East  Earl  I,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  FINEST  STOCK 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  MT.  JOY,  PA 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs  for  sale.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old  from  one  of  the 
largest  herds  in  the  East.  Several  young  boars  large 
enough  for  service. 

AYR  LAWN  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE,  MARYLAND 
Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  for  Lean  Meat  with  Lea  a  Lard.  Heading 
this  outstanding  Jersey  herd  are  two  great  sires: 
Asholm  Wonder  106Z — 317117  C.  R.  and  Dunrobin 
Implacable  80A — 324209  C.  R.  Large  Litters — Strong, 
Long  Pigs.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Fall  pigs. 

Write  For  Booklet  and  Prices 
BLIXTORP  STOCK  FARM.  Box  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

Bred  sows  for  fall  farrow.  Top  spring  boar  pigs.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs.  Best  breeding  plus  the  right  type. 
Write  for  prices.  ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  CO.  -  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Service  Boars. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 

ROYAL  OAK  FARM,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD, 
BALTIMORE  22,  MARYLAND 


HEREFORD  HOGS— "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 


Open  Hearth  Farms  Berhshires  SALE 

Weanling  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Registered  and  double  treated.  Price  $25.00 
each  at  the  farm.  Best  of  blood  lines.  Write  — 

C.  M.  HEPBURN,  Mgr.,  -  ONTARIO,  N.  Y. 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

GILTS  and  BOARS  of  all  ages  for  prompt  shipment. 
Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner),  Holland,  Erie  Co.  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  BOARS  and 
FALL  PIGS;  either  sex.  Good  breeding.  Reasonably 
priced.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 

R.  D.  2,  MERCER.  Pa.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


For  Sale:  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  and 
Service  Boars.  W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  ESSEX,  DUROC,  SPOTTED  POLAND 
CHINA,  HAMPSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE,  O.l. C.  HOGS. 
HERBERT  EVERHART,  K EA R N EYSV I LL E,  W.  VA. 


CHESTER  CROSS  $9.00;  also  SHEPHERD  PUPS. 
HOUNDS.  FAY’Sv  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale:  Reg.  and  Grade  Jersey  Heifers.  Fresh, 
Bred,  Open.  BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  WOLCOTT,  N.Y. 

RABBITS 


RECORD  OF  PRODUCTION  WHITE  NEW  ZEA- 
LANDS  will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy  vigorous 
stock  bred  for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.  D.  P.  Stands 
for  the  best  in  rabbits.  Information  free. 
R.O.P.  RABBITRY,  Willard  St„  Leominster,  Mass. 


RaisJ  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


September  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1947,  are  as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. .  .$5.20  $.1106 

Shawangunk  Co-op _ 5.20  .1106 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op..  5.11  .1087 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op .  5.05  .1074 

*  Consumer-Farmer  _  5.045  .1073 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op...  4.85  .1032 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.85  .1032 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.76  .1013 

Mount  Joy  Co-op .  4.69  .0998 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.665  .0993 

Four  Co.  Creameries...  4.64  .0987 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.60  .0979 

Cohocton  Creameries...  4.60  .0979 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.60  .0979 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.60  .0979 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.60  .0979 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.59  .0977 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.49  .0955 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.60; 
Buffalo.  $4.70;  Rochester,  $4.90. 

*  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAM 

Two  and  one  half  years.  First  aged  ram  Danbury  Fair. 
First  aged  and  Grand  Champion  Fairfield  County 
4-H  Fair  $125.00.  W.  P.  NEILSON  &  SON 
Peach  Hill  Road,  Darien,  Connecticut 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS;  HAMPSHIRES;  CORRIE- 
DALES — RAMS  and  EWES;  also  Imported  Rams; 
Ewes;  also  1,000  large,  young  unregistered  ewes. 
Priced  reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Charlton.  Iowa 


Pnrebred  Shropshire  &  Dorset  Rams 

For  Sale.  Also  a  good  selection  of  bred  ewes. 

H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS  -  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  CORRIEDALE  RAMS.  Big  growthy  heavy 
fleeced;  finest  Moncrieffe  breeding.  You  must  be  satis¬ 
fied.  $35.  WINDSOME  FARM.  Litchfield,  Conn. 


For  Sale:  Choice  Reg.  Shropshire  &  Oxford  Yearling 
Rams  with  size  and  Quality.  Sired  by  Champion  rams. 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


-  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  AND  EWES  - 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  -  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED:  IOO  Grade  Corriedale  Ewes;  I  to  3  yrs.  old. 
BELL  NURSERY  -  OXFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Sale;  Purebred  Shropshire  yearling  rams,  extra 
quality.  L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

- - - L _ 

DOGS 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS 

Four  months  old  from  A.  K.  C.  parents. 

HULSE  SMITH,  R-2,  NEWFIELD,  NEW  YORK 


—  ST.  BERNARD  A.  K.  C.  AT  STUD  — 

Jony  D.  Swiss  type  son  of  champions. 

MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R.  D.  I,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


—  PURE  BRED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  $35.00 
MRS.  HERMAN,  110  PIERMONT  AVENUE 

HILLSDALE,  N.  J.  Phone  Westwood  5  2272-J 


SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

BEAUTIFUL.  BEST  QUALITY.  A.  K.  C. 

STEWART  GAY,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


A.  K.  C.  SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES  Also  BER¬ 
NARD  AND  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  Which  should 
make  good  cow  dogs. 

MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R-l,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


-  TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  - 

PUKE  BKEH  GENUINE  TOY  FOX  TERRIER. 
PUPPIES.  U.  K".  C.  Registered.  Stamp  appreciated. 

Mrs.  A.  Edwards,  Church  Lane,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  Purebred,  but  not  regis¬ 
tered.  Males  $30.00;  Females  $25.00. 
SHIRLEY  J.  AMMON,  Box  14,  Chatsworth,  New  Jersey 


■  _>UKEBlbED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Jt  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea- 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN,  ILL. 

FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  OLD  FASHIONED  ENG¬ 
LISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  From  heel-driving  parents. 

MISS  JULIA  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 


—  DACHSHUNDS:  BLACK  AND  TAN,  A.  K.  C.  — 
Standard  size.  Whelped  Sept.  22.  $50  and  up. 

George  R.  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERDS:  COLLIE-SHEPHERD  CROSS.  Stock, 
watch  and  companion.  GEO.  E.  WILLIAMS 
BOX  62,  R.  D.  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 


—  SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS  — 
REAL  COW  DOGS,  IDEAL  WATCH  DOGS. 
VIRGIL  SMITH,  R.  D.,  MOUNT  VISION,  N.Y. 


Airedales  The  all  round  dog.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

Clianliiiwrl  Diiho  From  heel  drivers.  Arthur 
O nepnera  r^ups  «|lIOa.  DeKalbJunction.N.Y 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

DOGS  —  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  &  COLLIES 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO.  NEW  YORK 


BEAUTIFUL,  PEDIGREED,  Healthy  Collie  Puppies. 
Just-A-Glen  Collie  Kennels,  R.  D.  I,  Wellsviile,  Pa. 


-  REAL  HUNTING  HOUNDS  - - 

FAY’S  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 


■ - BEAUTIFUL  SNOW  WHITE  PUPPIES - 

ALL  WHITE  KENNELS,  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  PIT  BULL  PUPS.  REASONABLE. 
C.  CUSICK,  Terhune  Dr.,  R.  D.  I,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Gorden  Setter  Puppies.  AKC  Registered.  Champion 
sired.  AUSTIN  LOW,  Amsterdam,  R-3,  New  York 


AIREDALE  Puppies,  10  wks.  old,  healthy,  intelligent. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 


Gordon  Setter  Pups,  O’Field  Strain.  Hunting  Strain. 
None  better.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 


uiniun  eumruKi  3 1  all 


Close  by  is  our  big  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant. ..  ready  to  serve  you 
with  high  quality  barn  equipment 
—  well  designed  and  well  made. 

See  Your  Girton  Dealer 

Write  For  Hi*  Name 


★  Stalls  —  Pens 

★  Stanchions 

★  Comfort  Stalls 

★  Water  Bowls 


★  Feed  Trucks 

★  Barn  Trucks 

*  Milk  Stools 

*  Wash  Tanks 


GIRTON  STANCHION  STALLS 


★  Milking  Parlor  Equipment 
★  Electric  Water  Heaters 


GIRTON  ALL-PURPOSE  BARN  TRUCK 

Makes  barn  work  easy,  use  with  litter  tub, 
platform,  platform  with  scale  beam  or  feed 
body. 


GIRTON  FEED  TRUCK 

Available  either  as  a  complete  truck  or  as  a 
FEED  BODY  for  use  with  Barn  truck  shown 
on  left 


GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 

/ia'ut-  *7eiiecL  CqutjirHe*  4  *7 lie.  AfocLem  rf-asuti. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


SHORTHORNS 


ANGUS  ARE  HORNLESS  „ 

Wise  cattlemen  demand  a  horn¬ 
less  beef  breed.  Aberdeien-Angus 
are  naturally  polled.  This  dom¬ 
inant  characteristic  means  minimum, 
losses  from  injuries  in  the  pasture, 
in  the  feedlot  or  in  shipping.  No 
losses  or  setback  from  costly  dehom¬ 
ing.  Hornless  heads  and  uniform 
Angus  type  produce  greater  profits! 

Write  For  Free  Descriptive  Literature. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association 

Dept.  RN-3,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Abortion  Free  and  T,  B.  Negative 
We  Offer  20  head  of  good  cows 
and  heifers  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEYS 

100  Head  at  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 


ADDRESS 

GEORGE  H.  BARRIE, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

FOR  SALE:  BULL  BORN  AUG.  1946 

Dam  made  as  Jr.  2  305  days  2  times  milking  8678 
milk  426  fat.  Grandson  of  Royal  Lenda  20508  milk 
1109  fat  Jr.  4  and  Foremost  Peacemaker  123  A.R. 
daughters  Including  Peerless  Margo  1013  fat  Jr.  3. 
Sire  has  27  high  producing  A.  R.  daughters. 

Complete  information  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats.  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street. _ - _ Brandon.  Vermont 

For  Sale:  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES.  HEIFER 
and  BULL  CALVES.  FRESH  COWS  and  BRED 
HEIFERS.  HERD  T.  B.  and  BANGS  APPROVED. 
E.  L.  ROGERS  -  STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITS! 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

-4%  MILKand  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  an  well  as  "on  the  farm"  records 
under  average  farm  conditions  prove 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  profit 
breed!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk 
breeds!  Get  the  FREE)  facts.  Or  read 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  sub- 
•cripQoa  6  months,  SOe:  1  year,  61.00, 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
809  West  Exchange  Ave.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-51, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


-  REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES  - 

VARIOUS  AGES;  TOP  BREEDING,  MIEK,  BEEF. 
HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


STOCKERS  &  FEEDERS  — HEREFORDS 

Before  buying  your  stock  cattle  call  or  write  for 
our  prices.  We  have  feeders  weighing  from  509 
to  900  lbs.  to  sell  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
Soft  com  is  coming  lets  prepare  ourselves  now. 

BACHRACH  CO.,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  Phone  54 


GOATS 


- PUREBRED  NUBIAN  DAIRY  GOATS - 

All  ages.  No  shipping.  HERBERT  G  ERICK  E, 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York 

MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  Free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3-month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  767,  Columbia,  Mo. 

NINE  MONTHS  OLD  SAANEN  DOE  with  month’s 
supply  of  feed,  $45.  Kid  must  have  a  good  home. 
A.  S.  CONYES  -  OSSINING,  NEW  YORK 


FERRETS 


FERRETS:  Special  Batters.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  Box  4.  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


RACE  HORSE  REGISTERED 

30  CLASS  PACER,  BY  HAL  DALE,  BLACK 
GELDING  FTVB  YEARS.  SOUND,  GENTLE, 

JANDAK,  BOX  8,  VALLEY  STREAM,  N.  Y. 


REG.  BELGIAN  MARE 

BRED  BACK  JULY  WITH  FIVE  MONTHS 
FILLY  COLT.  ALL  FOR  $350.00. 

Aspinwall  Corners,  Henderson,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  MATCHED  BLUE  ROAN  TEAM  about 
2800  lbs.,  have  not  worked  hard.  Reasonable. 
GRAHAM  SCHOOL,  Hastings-on-Hudson  6,  N.  Y. 


MINKS 


SILYERBLU  AND  STANDARD. 
From  worlds  finest  herds. 

DONAT  FUR  FARM,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


MINK 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  THE  PUREBRED  BEEF  BREEDING  CATTLE  OF  THE 

OLDEST  HERD  BOOK  IN  AMERICA 

SHORTHORNS  65  FEMALES  7  BELLS 

All  cattle  will  have  a  negative  test  for  Bangs  and  T.  B.  within  a  period  of  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  sale,  and  health  certificates  acceptable  in  any  state  will  be  furnished. 

AT  TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND  NOVEMBER  7th,  1947,  At  1:00  P.  M. 

(10  miles  north  of  central  Baltimore  on  Route  111) 

MARYLAND  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

Write  for  your  catalog  to:  E.  S.  Rockefeller,  Sale  Manager,  Hampstead,  Maryland 
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*' Service  to  Agriculture **  is  the 
creed  ofyourjriendly  Wayne  Feed 
Dealer  ...  to  help  you  enjoy 
better  results  and  Better  Living 
from  your  poultry  and  livestock. 


IN  NEW  YORK 


Alden . Thompson  Broiler  Farm 

Alexander . Parrish  Farm  Sup.  &  Hdw. 

Almond . C.  W.  Wightman 

Apulia  Station . Morezak  Bros. 

Arcade . Arcade  Coal  &  Feed 

Arcade . Eugene  E.  Yauchzy 

Ashville . Wellman's  Feed  Mill 

Auburn . Geo.  J.  Nicht  Seeds  &  Feeds 

Avoca . Robin  W.  Adair 

Barker . Macpherson  Bros. 

Basom . Alabama  Produce  Co. 

Basom . Myron  Starkweather 

Batavia . Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 

Bellona.. . Edwin  D.  Coffin 

Belmont . James  M.  FarweJl 

Bemus  Point . L.  H.  Shepardson 

Bergen . Sam  Sheard  &  Son 

Birdsall . Clair  R.  Mapes 

Brewerton . Abbey  Bros. 

Bristol  Center . James  G.  Reed 

Camillus . Samuel  Sachs 

Canandaigua . James  G.  Blodgett  Co. 

Canandaigua . Albert  F.  Cooley 

Canaseraga . Canaseraga  Gar.  &  Mlg. 

Canisteo . Walter  Wheaton 

Cassadaga . Cassadaga  Mills 

Cheektowaga . Leon  Was 

Chili . S.  C.  Higbie 

Churchville . Harvey  R.  Way 

Clarence . S.  F.  Burton 

Cohocton . Bernard  Jones 

Conesus . Perley  Friot 

Corfu . Arnold’s  Broiler  Farm 

Corning . Duke,  Van  Dusen  &  Duke 

Cortland . Richard  H.  Space 

Dansville . . . Elmont  Allen 

Dundee . Kleckler  Supply  Co. 

Elmira . Henry  F.  Rohver  Estate 

East  Amherst . Amherst  Turkey  Farm 

East  Aurora . Robert  Nuemberger 

East  Aurora . Jamison  Mills 

East  Concord . Shamel  Milling  Co. 

Ebenezer . Fred  J.  Kruse  &  Son 

Eden  Valley . ....Clement  Croop 

Elbridge . LaValle  Hatchery 

Ellington . Ellington  Mills 

Ellicottville . Wm.  R.  Hintz 

Elnora . George  T.  Smith  &  Son 

Fredonia . Laona  Electric  Mills 

Fulton . Ives’  Feed  Store 

Gasport . Ridgeside  Fruit  &  Pltry  Farm 

Gasport . Fay  Lembach 


IN  NEW  YORK 


Geneseo . Lee  Poultry  Farm 

Hilton . Hilton  Milling  &  Warehouse 

Holcomb . Elms  Poultry  Farm 

Holcomb . E.  R.  Wood  &  Co. 

Holland . Graves  &  Bush 

Holley . W.  S.  Linsley 

Homer . Space’s  Poultry  Farm 

Honeoye  Falls . John  Langan 

Horseheads . Snow  White  Poultry  Farm 

Interlake.n . Gaylord  F.  Johnson 

Ithaca . E.  B.  Neigh 

Jamestown . Francisco,  &  Young 

Jamestown . Wahlgreen  Seed  Store 

Kent . ' . — . Leslie  Redshaw 

LeRoy . S.  J,  Henry 

Lind  ley . George  M.  Stuart 

Lockport..J.YIoung  Flour-Feed-Imp., Co., Inc. 

Machias . L.  H.  Parker  General  Store 

Manchester . R.  B.  Crowell 

Marion . Malcolm  Bremner 

Medina . Edward  Plummer 

Memphis . L.  S.  Jenkins 

Minoa . Minoa  Supply  Co. 

Naples . Naples  Produce  Co. 

Niobe . Wilson  Distributing  Co. 

North  Rose . Drury  &  Son 

Nunda . Fred  J.  Miller 

Oakfield . C.  A.  Ingalsbe 

Oneida . Buyea’s 

Oneida . Fairchild  Hatchery 

Pavilion . Austin  Milligan 

Penn  Yan . C.  H.  Crosier  &  Son 

Perry . Perry  Pltry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

Phelps . H.  D.  Converse  &  Son,  Inc. 

Phoenix . Silver  Rock  Hatchery 

Piffard . C.  A.  Parnell 

Port  Byron . G.  F.  Wilt 

P  o  rt  v  i  1 1  e . Portville  Mills 

Sanborn . . . H.  K.  Mabon 

Sandy  Creek . Harwood  Lindsey 

Saratoga  Springs . H.  C.  More  Feed  Store 

Scottsville . Schmittendorf  Bros. 

Silvercreek . R.  B.  Dailey  &  Elias  Bros. 

South  Dayton . Mosher  Ped.  Leg.  Farm 

Stafford . W.  M.  Coward 

Syracuse . F.  H.  Ebeling 

Syracuse . Morey’s  Mill 

West  Falls . Yaw  Brothers 

West  Valley . West  Valley  Milling  Co. 

Westfield . Lester  Peterson  Pltry  Farm 

Wilson . Rex  E.  Stacy 

Youngstown . Gordon  Gushee 


aive  your  sto~  - 

advantages* 

VsHFEED^jo* 

^  This  MODERN"-^  ■ 
DIRECT  DRIVE  ELECTRIC 
GRINDER  SAVES  LABOR  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms.  Automatic 
Feed,  3  H.  P.  Motor,  Magnet 
Hopper,  Belt  Pulley  to  operate  (5 
other  equipment.  Capacity  ] 
450-800  Lbs.  per  hour.  Shipping  1 
Weight  300  Lbs.  WRITE  FOR 
FULL  DESCRIPTION  and  PRICES. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT 

QUAKERTOWN, 


FOR 


20^ 
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\ IMMEDIATE ' 

^ELIVERYJ 


SELL 

YOUR  MILK 


Replace  with  RYDE’S 
MEAL  for  gruel  feeding, 
FLAKES  for  dry  feeding 

RYDE  &  CO.,  CHICAGO  SO 
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MEA 

ARMY  HORSE  BLANKETS  (stable),  reconditioned, 
$1.50  to  $3.00.  Army  Harness,  new,  $50  a  team. 
Army  Harness,  used,  $22.50  a  single  set.  Army 
McClellan  saddles,  used,  $8  to  $10  each.  .Army  Gun 
Boots,  leather,  $1.25.  Army  Saddle  Bags,  leather, 
$2.25  each.  Army  Gauntlets,  single,  $2;  double,  $4. 

Also  wool  blankets  and  clothes  reasonable. 
PAUL  TAVETIAN,  62  E.  Broadway,  New  York,  2,  N.Y. 


New  High  Speed  Chain  Saw 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  last  6  to  10 
times  longer  without  resharpening.  Double  chain  life! 
Immediate  delivery  on  new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corn. 

ASHLAND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su¬ 
perphosphate,  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  85  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO., 

'  ^HITEWAT£R8*  wise. 


FOR 
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BARN 

FLOORS 
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Lambs  in  the  Fall  Feed  Lot 

(Continued  from  Page  664) 
feeders  are  agreed  on  and  that  is  the 
necessity  to  constantly  provide  all 
the  fresh  water  that  the  lambs  will 
drink.  It  may  sound  easy  but  dur¬ 
ing  midwinter  it  is  no  small  accom¬ 
plishment  to  meet  this  requirement. 
In  many  of  the  lamb  feeding  sheds 
of  Western  New  York  this  matter  of 
providing  fresh,  running  water  dur¬ 
ing  the  coldest  part  of  Winter  is  done 
by  letting  piped  water  run  continu¬ 
ously  in  a  small  trickle  into  a.  large 
tank.  The  overflow  is  carried  off  by 
tile  drainage,  with  cinders  being 
plentifully  supplied  all  around  the 
tank  in  order  to  keep  this  area  from 
becoming  muddy. 

Usually  lamb  feeders  do  not  allow 
salt  for  the  first  few  days  after  the 
lambs  arrive,  because  they  are  often 
loose  behind,  and  it  is  thought  that 
salt  may  aggravate  this  condition. 
This  question  of  early  salting  has 
never  been  experimentally  tested, 
although  it  is  important  enough  to 
deserve  some  investigation.  However, 
after  a  few  days  and  a  return  to 
normal  condition,  the  lambs  should 
be  allowed  constant  access  to  salt 
at  all  times.  When  only  poor 
quality,  non-legume  hay  is  being  fed, 
then  the  lambs  should  be  allowed 
a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
salt  and  ground  limestone.  Sometimes 
the  newly  arrived  lambs  are  consti¬ 
pated,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  good 
practice  to  feed  them  a  little  wheat 
bran,  gradually  increasing  it  to  where 
they  are  getting  about  one  quart  per 
head  daily;  but  after  they  become 
normal,  the  feeding  of  wheat  bran 
should  be  discontinued. 

Feeds  for  Lambs 

Some  prefer  to  use  molasses  in¬ 
stead  of  wheat  bran,  and  on  many 
farms  it  is  customary  to  supply 
molasses  to  the  lambs  all  the  time 
during  their  .fattening  period.  It  can 
be  fed  either  on  the  grain  or  hay, 
but  such  a  procedure  is  messy  and 
also  a  lot  of  bother.  Taylor  brothers 
in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  have  fed 
large  numbers  of  lambs  for  many 
years  and  are  great  believers  in  feed¬ 
ing  molasses.  They  gradually  add  a 
little  molasses  either  on  the  rough- 
age  or  grain  until  the  lambs  get  used 
to  it,  and  then  keep  it  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them  in  a  special  feeding  trough. 
In  order  to  prevent  them  from 
throwing  it  around  and  getting  it  all 
gummed  in  their  wool,  an  inch 
board,  about  four  inches  wide  is 
nailed  to  supports  about  eight  inches 
above  the  feeding  trough;  this  works 
very  effectively.  Price  would,  of 
course,  be  an  important  determining 
feed  factor,  but  when  molasses  is 
selling  at  about  70  per  cent  or  less 
of  the  price  for  corn,  it  would  be 
economical  to  use  it  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  fattening  feed. 

Several  experiments  have  been 
conducted  by  Willman  and  Morrison 
of  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  concerning  the  comparative 
feeding  value  of  distillers’  corn  dried 
grains  and  brewers’  dried  grains  for 
fattening  lambs.  Until  these  compre¬ 
hensive  tests  were  conducted,  there 
had  been  little  definite  information 
about  these  grains  for  feeding  sheep, 
although  they  have  been  widely  used 
with  good  results  for  a  long  time  to 
form  part  of  the  concentrate  ration 
for  dairy  cows.  The  results  of  the 
tests  mentioned  show  thatf  either  or 
both  of  these  grains  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  used  to  replace  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  corn  or  other  grain  in 
a  fattening  ration  for  lambs.  When 
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thus  used,  distillers’  grains  was 
worth  as  much  as  shelled  corn, 
while  the  average  of  the  tests  show 
that  brewers’  grains  was  worth  about 
five  per  cent  less.  When  considered 
on  the  basis  of  their  protein  values, 
distillers’  grains  was  about  five  per 
cent  superior  for  economy  of  gain  to 
a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
linseed  and  cottonseed  meal.  The 
lamb  feeding  protein  values  of 
brewers’  grains  were  approximately 
the  same  as  with  a  supplement  of 
equal  parts  linseed  and  cottonseed 
meal. 

Results  in  farm  feed  lots  as  well 
as  numerous  tests  at  various  state 
experiment  stations  have  shown  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  grind  the  grain 
which  is  used  for  fattening  lambs;  in 
fact  they  do  -better  on  whole  grains. 
Whole  oats  is  best  for  starting  lambs 
on  feed,  and  one  quart  for  each  10 
lambs,  weighing  about  60  pounds  per 
head,  is  a  desirable  quantity  to  feed 
them  during  the  first  week  that  they 
are  becoming  accustomed  to  grain. 
On  the  average,  for  an  entire  fatten¬ 
ing  period,  oats  is  usually  about  90 
per  cent  as  efficient  as  either  corn  or 
barley  in  terms  of  gains  produced. 
However,  some  lamb  feeders  swear 
by  oats  as  a  fattening  ration  for 
lambs,  and  say  they  would  use 
nothing  else.  They,  of  course,  are 
referring  to  top  grade  oats,  generally 
home  grown.  Another  advantage  of 
oats  is  that  it  does  not  cause  either 
digestive  trouble  or  apoplexy  with 
fattening  lambs. 

A  common  procedure  is  to  make 
the  starting  grain  mixture  for  fatten¬ 
ing  lambs  about  three-fourths  whole 
oats  and  the  rest  either  corn  or 
barley.  The  oats  is  then  gradually 
reduced  and  the  other  grains  substi¬ 
tuted.  Tests  at  both  the  Ohio  and 
Michigan  Stations  have  shown  that 
the  general  health  and  condition  of 
the  lambs  at  the  time  of  being 
started  on  grain  are  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  factors  relative  to  their  be¬ 
havior  when  placed  on  full  grain 
feed.  If  the  lambs  have  been  weaned 
for  three  or  four  weeks  and  are  in 
fair  to  good  health  and  thrift,  there 
are  seldom  any  losses  from  over¬ 
eating.  However,  it  is  good  husbandry 
to  go  slow  in  getting  lambs  on  a 
full  feed  of  grain,  and  the  early  and 
liberal  use  of  whole  oats  is  always 
a  good  precautionary  feeding  mea¬ 
sure. 

Numerous  comparisons  of  shelled 
corn  with  whole  barley  for  fattening 
lambs  have  shown  these  grains  to 
be  of  approximately  the  same  feed¬ 
ing  value.  There  is,  however,  a 
slight  edge  in  favor  of  corn,  so  that, 
prices  being  equal,  it  would  be  best 
to  use  corn  instead  of  barley.  With 
either  of  these  grains,  an  average 
daily  ration  per  head,  for  lambs  of 
60  pounds  starting  weight,  during 
their  entire  fattening  period,  is  about 
one  pound  of  grain  and  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  good  quality  alfalfa 
hay.  Hominy  feed  has  approximately 
the  same'  feeding  value  as  shelled 
corn  when  used  for  fattening  lambs 
and  can  often  be  purchased  to  ad¬ 
vantage  when  it  is  necessary  to  buy 
grain.  The  best  way  to  feed  corn  is 
shelled.  The  stronger  lambs  will  also 
often  crowd  the  weaker  ones  and 
fWhen  any  ears  are  dropped  inia  muddy 
lot,  they  become  soiled  so  that  the 
lambs  refuse  to  eat  them.  If  ear  corn 
is  fed  to  lambs  on  good  pasture, 
scattering  the  ears  well  around  on 
the  grass  is  more  satisfactory,  but 
this  is  still  not  as  efficient  as  shelled 
corn.  Wheat  makes  a  suitable  feed 
for  lambs  and  should  also  be  fed  as 
whole  grain. 


Tige  and  Lion,  4,500-p ound  purebred  Holstein  ox-team  owned  by  L.  H.  Viets 
and  Sons  of  Granby,  Conn.,  tugged  their  way  to  the  ox-drawing  champion¬ 
ship  at  the  recent  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Under  the  expert  guidance  of 
their  driver,  John  Guilford,  of  Conway,  Mass.,  this  six-year-old  team  drew 
a  stone-boat  load  of  13,650  pounds  the  full  six  feet  to  win  the  event 
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quickly— easily.  Compact,  keen  cutting,  attrac¬ 
tively  made  of  long  life  carbon  steel  with 
attached  smooth  cutting  file.  Mighty  handy 
for  Pop  and  Mom— ideal  for  the  kids  who  shy 
away  from  scissors. 

35c  or  3  for  $1.00  postpaid 


CLIP  COUPON  HERE  ^  RN 

SEYMOUR  DISTRIBUTORS,  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 

□  35c  enclosed.  Send  me  1  TRIM,  postpaid. 

□  $1.00  enclosed.  Send  me  3  TRIMS,  postpaid. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY  &  STATE . 


Ihhirm 

====::3^ 
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BACKACHE, 
LEG'PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 


Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser¬ 
able,  don’t  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about 
them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kid¬ 
neys  need  attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  ex¬ 
cess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
They  help  most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don’t 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the 
blood.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches, 
rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
headachesanddizziness.Frequentorscantypassages 
with  smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there 
is  something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait  j  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  the  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills.  '* 

Keep  Your  Gun  Clean 
AND  RUST-FREE  WITH 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

With  emphasis  on  the  use  of  home 
grown  grains  for  economical  turkey 
production,  a  recent  turkey  field  day, 
on  the  Frank  Hoover  farm  at  Kyler- 
town  in  Clearfield  County,  furnished 
the  100  or  more  visiting  growers  from 
11  Central  Pennsylvania  counties 
first  hand  information  which  many 
of  them  indicated  will  help  them 
improve  their  own  turkey  programs 
back  home.  On  Ladino  clover  range 
they  saw  2,000  nicely  finished  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  and  Beltsville 
Whites — 200  birds  to  the  acre — fat¬ 
tening  on  this  high-protein  legume, 
mixed  with  orchard  grass,  with  a 
minimum  use  of  grain.  New  farm 
freezer  and  dressing  units  were  other 
points  of  interest.  Plump  carcasses 
wrapped  in  various  papers  and  cello¬ 
phane  showed  how  dressed  birds 
hold  up  in  storage.  Mr.  Hoover,  a 
former  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Turkey  Growers  Assn.,  said 
that  he  and  his  two  sons,  Oliver  and 
Blair,  who  are  in  the  turkey  busi¬ 
ness  with  him,  grow  enough  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  and  barley  on  their  300 
acres  to  feed  their  3,000  turkeys, 
with  enough  left  over  to  maintain 
some  hogs  and  cattle. 

Seed  corn  producers  for  20  years, 
they  had  just  completed  a  variety 
demonstration  the  day  of  the  turkey 
meeting,  and  had  J.  B.  R.  Dickey, 
extension  agronomist  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  report  on  the 
yields  and  explain  the  respective 
advantages  of  the  different  varieties, 
several  of  them  hybrids.  Where  the 
Hoover  turkeys  had  grazed,  the  self- 
fertilization  from  manure  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
some  of  which  has  since  produced 
100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
Because  the  region  lies  2,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  only  the  shorter 
season  varieties  of  corn  can  mature. 

Another  turkey  field  day  is  to  be  held 
on  Friday,  November  7,  at  1  P.  M.,  at 
the  farm  of  Daniel  Bartron,  Tunk- 
hannock,  Wyoming  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Visitors  will  tour  the  Bartron 
buildings,  including  the  170-foot 
brooding  and  rearing  building  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  State.  Breeding  pens,  service 
building,  rearing  porches,  brooding 
system,  and  range  operations  will  be 
other  centers  of  interest.  A  30x60, 
three-story  dressing  and  storage 
building,  now  under  construction,  is 
to  be  a  model  turkey  plant  unit  when 
finished.  Range  -  operations,  with 
2,500  birds  on  eight-acre  plots  which 
are  rotated  every  three  years  will 
also  be  studied. 


Eighty  bred  ewes  consigned  by  45 
breeders  in  17  counties  will  be  sold 
Friday,  November  7,  at  1  P.  M.  in 
the  judging  pavilion  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  at  the  second 
annual  consignment  sale  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Sheep  Breeders 
Assn.  J.  Raymond  Henderson,  Hick¬ 
ory,  Washington  County,  is  associa¬ 
tion  president.  All  animals,  repre¬ 
senting  six  breeds,  have  been  selected 
by  the  following  committee  of  breed¬ 
ers,  each  listed  with  the  breed  for 
which  he  is  responsible;  Hampshires, 
Jack  Goater,  manager  of  Bonnie  Lee 
Farm,  Windber,  Cambria  County; 
Shropshires,  E.  H.  Dale,  State 
College,  Centre,  County;  Dorsets  and 
Corriedales,  J.  Raymond  Henderson; 
Southdowns,  Dick  Stephens,  Homer 
City,  Indiana  County;  Cheviots,  L. 
F.  Nicholson,  Mt.  Bethel,  Northamp¬ 
ton  County.  The  ewes  represent 
some  of  the  best  flocks  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  have  been  bred  to  out¬ 
standing  stud  rams  in  their  particular 
breeds.  All  ewes  are  purebred  and 
registered.  Mr.  Henderson  is  listing  all 
animals  in  a  catalog  which  will  be 
available  through  him. 


Jamesway 

dcweot  me 


365 HOURS 


s ays  THROND  HOLTON 
Stoughton,  Wi s.,  Farmer 


Not  just  ordinary  hours!  He  eliminated  365  hard, 
tiresome,  back-breaking  hours  of  work.  Made  the 
rest  of  his  chores  easier.  Freed  himself  from 
working  for  his  barn — made  the  barn  work  for  him ! 

Mr.  Holton  figures  that  his  Jamesway  litter 
carrier  saves  a  half  hour  to  an  hour  a  day  over 
wheelbarrow  cleaning.  Jamesway  water  cups  save 
another  half  hour  a  day.  He  gets  more  milk  too. 
Take  a  tip  from  Thrond  Holton.  Start  modernizing  your  barn 
with  Jamesway.  It’s  easy.  Costs  surprisingly  little.  Jamesway  will  save  you  time 
every  day,  every  year  for  years  and  years ! 

Jamesway  stalls,  too,  save  Mr.  Holton  valuable  minutes  every 
day.  Stanchions  can  be  operated  individually  or  with  a  lever. 


\/  Check  this  Jamesway  Chart  to  See 
How  Much  Time  You  Can  Save  Every  Day 


Look  for  the  Store  with  the  Jamesway  Sign. 


For  information  on  the  complete  line  of 
Jamesway  Chore  Savers  write  to 

lames  Manufacturing  Co. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  FT.  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


This  efficient  solvent  not  only  removes  pri¬ 
mer  and  powder  fouling  but  it 
removes  tough  lead  and  metal 
fouling  too — and  it  prevents  rust. 
Your  dealer  sells  it  or  send  us  10c 
for  sample.  Helpful  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide”  FREE  upon  post  card  re¬ 
quest. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.33,  Pa. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARROWS'*  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  toot 
pains?  Try  OR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKINB 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft.  Spongy,  AIR- 
VENTILATEO.  Fite  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
„  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonder- 
MhM  ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure."  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage. 
8TATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMAN.  30- DAY  TRIAL  GUARAN- 
TEE.  Money  back  If  no  bloetod  relief! 
OR.THZO,  IKTO. 

2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5  P,  New  York  City  25 

~ —  500  COLORFUL  QUILT  PIECES  $1.00;  - 

Postpaid.  1100  $1.98;  100  25  cents.  Prints,  percales 
cut  from  dress  goods.  FREE  PATTERNS. 

Woods  remnants.  Dept,  r,  Bedford,  pa. 


Too  few  combines  for  harvesting 
and  deterioration  of  the  crop  from 
wet  weather  are  reported  to  be  the 
chief,  factors  in  the  forecast  of  a 
3,000-bushel  drop  in  timothy  seed 
production  in  Pennsylvania  this  year, 
with  17,000  bushels  in  prospect  as 
compared  to  20,000  harvested  a  year 
ago.  This  year’s  timothy  seed  will 
come  from  5,800  acres  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  average  per  acre  yield  of  2.85 
bushels,  compared  to  2.8  for  1946 
when  7,300  acres  were  harvested. 
The  carry-over  is  estimated  at  2,600 
bushels. 


Rev.  Theodore  C.  Scheifele,  Hartle- 
ton,  Union  County,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Country  Life  Assn,  by  the 
executive  committee.  Other  1947-48 
officers,  also  re-elected,  are:  Austin 
A.  McBride,  Huntingdon,  vice-pres.; 
Robert  B.  Sterrett,  Shippensburg, 
treas.;  and  Harold  F.  Doran,  State 
College,  exec.  secy.  They  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee  to¬ 
gether  with,  Rev.  Ivan  Gould,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Raymond  Smith,  McCrea,  and 
Raymond  S.  Reiter,  Mars.  n.  m.  e. 


For  three  generations  the  Carhartt  family  has  been 
making  overalls  for  men  who  toil  with  their  hands 
and  till  the  soil.  Dad  and  Granddad  wore  Car- 
hartts.  Today  many  thousands  of  American,  farmers 
buy  this  same  famous  brand  of  overalls  because 
they're  still  the  finest, ’wearingest,'  most  comfortable 
work  clothes  that  money  can  buy.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  overall  brand  with  the  Car  and  Heart  trademark. 

HAMILTON  CARHARTT  OVERALL  COMPANY  —  Established 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dallas,  Texas 
Carhartt  Park.  Irvine, 
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American  farmers  are  turning  in  a  magnificent  performance— the  kind 
you  chart  with  a  climbing  curve! 

The  performance  record  of  the  railroads  can  be  charted  the  same  way. 

For  your  railroads  are  hauling  freight  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  million 
tons  a  mile  every  minute:  more  grain  and  grain  products  than  ever  before 
in  history,  and  other  farm  products  in  staggering  quantities . . .  plus  raw 
materials  for  industry . . .  and  industry’s  finished  goods. 

In  fact,  American  railroads  are  hauling  more  tons  more  miles  than  ever 
before  in  peacetime!  And  they  are  hauling  this  biggest  peacetime  traffic 
in  history  with  fewer  cars  than  they  had  on  V-J  Day. 

Railroads  have  not  been  able  to 
get  new  freight  cars  fast  enough  to 
replace  those  worn  out  in  wartime 
service.  About  90,000  new  cars 
have  been  delivered  and  put  to 
work.  But  they  have  not  come  as 
fast  as  they  were  needed.  More  than 
110,000  additional  cars  are  on 
order. 

Railroads  are  currently  furnish¬ 
ing  about  90%  of  the  cars  shippers 
wan t—when  they  are  wanted.  And 

best  to  speed  the  day  when  they  can 
furnish  all  the  cars  that  shippers 
need— on  the  day  they  are  needed. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6.  D.  C,. 


they  will  keep  on  doing  their  level 


To  maintain 

this  finest  transportation 
in  the  world... 

.  .  .  the  railroads  must  earn 
an  adequate  income. 

Over  the  last  25  years  — 
and  that  includes  the  war 
years  —  the  railroads  have 
earned  an  average  of  only 
3 Vs%  on  their  net  invest¬ 
ment. 

Most  people  think  6% 
would  be  no  more  than  fair. 

And  6%  is  the  minimum 
figure  the  railroads  need  to 
continue  to  provide  the  kind 
of  transportation  you  want. 


RUPTURE! 


mazing  Air-Cushion 
ation  allows  body 
om  at  work  or  play. 

neat, cool, sanitary.  •  *  *  .  ,  . 

ble,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
re  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
>k  Sant  on  Trial  I  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  anc 
I  af  Raaulta.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

»ks  Company.  227, State  St, Marshall.  Mich 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 


That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Ereoted. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  fer  All 
Pureeeee 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackanioek,  N.  J. 


Hybrid  Corn  in  Connecticut 

(Continued  from  Page  650) 
tobacco.  It  is  of  good  quality  and  is 
used  primarily  for  binders,  which 
form  the  covering  that  holds  the 
cigar  filler  together.  The  third  kind 
is  called  Havana,  which  is  also  an 
outdoor  tobacco,  used  for  binders 
and  fillers;  in  general  it  does  not 
have  quite  the  quality  of  Broad  Leaf. 
Tobacco  growing  is  an  intensely 
specialized  business  and  can  only  be 
successful  in  light,  sandy  soil,  which 
prevails  in  this  area.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  a  good  deal  of  this 
land,  now  annually  raising  tobacco, 
sells  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  an  acre;  it 
used  to  sell  as  low  as  $12  to  $15  per 
acre.  However,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
this  crop  is  very  high.  Labor  alone 
often  amounts  to  as  much  as  $800 
per  acre,  with  fertilizer  sometimes 
adding  another  $100,  plus  $200  to 
$300  for  equipment.  Horses  and 
mules  are  used  to  cultivate  this  crop 
because  they  are  better  suited  to  the 
operation  than  a  tractor.  At  the 
Windsor  substation  some  excellent 
strains  of  hybrid  corn  have  also  been 
produced. 

At  the  J.  Lewis  and  Sons  farm  in 
Southington,  New  Haven  County, 
diversified  farming  is  practiced  with 
apples  as  a  main  crop.  They  have 
found  that  Baldwin,  Red  Rome, 
Delicious  and  McIntosh  make  a  good 
combination.  Their  40  acres  of  trees 
will  average  from  eight  to  10  bushels 
per  tree  when  they  are  10  years 
old.  They  have  used  several  trees 
of  Miltons,  an  early  apple  and  very 
tasty,  but  they  are  taking  them  out 
because  they  are  not  good  keepers 
and  do  not  color  very  well.  Their 
corn,  both  dent  and  field,  was  high 
yielding  and  of  top  quality.  All 
through  Connecticut  the  average 
farmer  figures  that  a  yield  of  100 
bushels  per  acre  from  hybrid  field 
corn  is  a  normal  expectation,  and 
this  year  they  are  getting  that  much 
or  better.  At  the  Lewis  farm  they 
have  also  gone  in  quite  extensively 
for  commercial  raising  of  squashes 
and  asparagus.  Their  Blue  Hubbard 
squashes  were  being  ripened  and 
matured  by  being  placed  under  glass 
and  banked  with  baled  hay.  This 
heat  treatment  warms  them  up  and 
brings  them  to  a  nice  degree  of  ripe¬ 
ness  and  heals  over  any  cracked  or 
bruised  spots.  In  addition  to  these 
varied  products,  a  nice  herd  of 
Angus  cattle  is  maintained  at  the 
Lewis  Farm.  The  steer  calves  are 
fattened  on  home  grown  corn  and 
sold  locally  or  used  for  home  con¬ 
sumption. 

Our  next  stop  was  made  at  the 
600-acre  farm  of  W.  S.  and  A.  R. 
Wadsworth  near  Farmington  in 
Hartford  County.  Over  128  acres  of 
bearing  apples  were  being  har¬ 
vested  with  a  good  crop.  Baldwins, 
McIntosh  and  Delicious  apples  were 
prominent  in  this  orchard.  These 
brothers  also  maintain  a  herd  of  40 
milking  Holsteins  and  raise  most  of 
the  corn  needed  in  their  grain 
rations.  All  of  the  hay  and  silage 
necessary  for  feeding  this  herd  is 
home  raised.  They  plan  to  cooperate 
with  Dr.  Jones  next  season  in  try¬ 
ing  out  some  of  the  Connecticut  520 
strains.  They  have  found  that  an¬ 
other  advantage  from  raising  field 
corn  is  that  the  stalks  can  be 
shredded  after  the  ears  are  har¬ 
vested  and  used  to  make  a  dry,  warm 
bedding.  This  is  especially  important 
in  their  area  because  very  little  small 
grain  is  raised  so  that  any  straw 
used  must  be  purchased,  and  it  is 
quite  expensive.  The  Wadsworth 
brothers  harvested  and  sold  1,200 
bags  of  hybrid  sweet  corn  last  year. 
They  are  firm  believers  in  hybrid 
corn  and  in  raising  enough  of  it  for 
at  least  their  own  feeding  require¬ 
ments. 

It  is  rather  unusual  to  see  a  field 
corn  chopper  in  operation  in  the 
Northeast.  We  were  therefore  very 
glad  that  we  arrived  at  the  Clarence 
Strong  farm  in  Avon  while  they  were 
operating  their  field  chopper  to  fill 
their  silo.  This  is  working  very 
satisfactorily,  and  by  using  two 
dump  trucks,  the  chopper  was  kept 
going  almost  continuously.  As  soon 
as  one  truck  is  filled,  it  is  driven  to 
the  silo  where  a  worm  drive  type 
of  filler  and  blower  soon  transfers 
the  load  to  the  silo,  the  body  of  the 
truck  being  elevated  at  a  proper 
angle  so  that  the  chopped  corn  plant 
is  transferred  by  gravity  to  the 
filler.  When  such  a  machine  is  to  be 
used,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  the 
corn  as  near  as  possible  to  the  silos, 
which  are  later  to  be  filled.  This  80- 
acre  farm  carries  20  purebred 
Guernseys  in  milk,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn  is  sufficient  to  fill 
their  silo  and  for  some  extra  grain 
besides.  Dr.  Jones  thought  that  this 
stand  of  hybrid  corn  at  the  Strong 
place  was  as  good  as  any  he  had 
seen  this  year. 
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One  -of  Mr.  Strong’s  neighbors 
Samuel  Shields,  has  gone  principally 
into  hay  farming  because  he  finds 
it  involves  less  labor  than  some  other 
types  of  farming.  He  was  cutting  a 
mixed  field  of  alfalfa  and  clover  with 
some  Ladino  in  it,  which  was  of 
top  quality.  He  has  averaged  pro¬ 
ducing  three  tons  an  acre  from  50 
acres  of  hay  land,  and  his  second 
cutting,  which  averaged  about  one 
ton  an  acre,  sold  for  $40,  baled  in 
the  field.  The  other  cuttings  are 
averaging  about  $25  per  ton. 

An  interesting  visit  was  made  at 
Carl  Webster’s  poultry  farm  of  29 
acres  in  Litchfield  County.  There  is 
quite  a  bit  of  poultry  raising  in  this 
area.  Mr.  Webster  was  starting  to 
house  his  4,000  Barred  Rock  pullets 
which  will  be  put  with  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerels  at  the  rate  of  30 
cockerels  per  100  pullets.  From  this 
cross  he  sells  hatching  eggs  under 
contract  to  some  of  the  commercial 
hatcheries.  At  the  present  price  of 
feed,  Mr.  Webster  thought  he  might 
have  to  cry  to  lease  some  land  and 
raise  his  own  corn.  He  was  inter¬ 
ested,  therefore,  to  hear  of  the  good 
reports  about  the  successful  corn 
raising  in  Connecticut.  He  has  found 
that  sheep  are  excellent  to  use  for 
grazing  poultry  range  land,  keeping 
the  grass  down  so  that  it  will  be  short 
and  palatable  for  the  birds.  For  this 
purpose  he  is  using  20  head  of  Dor¬ 
set  ewes.  Their  lambs  are  dressed 
and  sold  locally  or  used  for  the 
family  table  after  being  placed  in 
a  deep  freeze  locker. 

A  survey  of  these  farms  and  of 
the  State  as  a  whole  shows  that  this 
was  one  of  the  best  corn  years  ever 
known  in  Connecticut.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  pleasing  in  view  of  the  short 
harvest  prevailing  in  most  other 
areas.  In  addition  to  an  excellent 
corn  crop,  this  was  an  exceedingly 
good  year  for  hay  in  Connecticut,  as 
well  as  for  most  vegetables  and 
tobacco.  Connecticut  farmers  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  good 
tillage  methods,  and  the  excellent 
cooperation  and  assistance  they  are 
receiving  from  their  Experiment 
Stations  at  New  Haven  and  Storrs. 


Artificial  Breeding  Show 

Thirty-one  animals  were  entered 
in  the  recent  Artificial  Breeding 
Show  at  the  Herkimer  County  Fair 
sponsored  by  the  Salisbury,  N.  Y., 
Grange.  This  was  a  real  honest-to- 
goodness,  down-to-earth  farm  show. 
Nearly  all  the  animals  entered  were 
shown  just  in  their  “working 
clothes,”  many  of  them  brought  di¬ 
rectly  in  from  pastures  and  very 
few  with  any  special  fitting.  A 
heifer  sired  by  Milkdale  Aristocrat 
Rag  Apple  won  first  place;  she  is 
owned  by  Frank  Petkovsek,  Jr.,  of 
Salisbury.  This  bull  is  a  D.  H.  I.  A. 
proved  Holstein  sire;  10  unselected 
daughters  averaging  547  pounds  of 
fat  in  comparison  to  an  average  of 
501  pounds  of  fat  for  their  dams.  All 
records  converted  to  a  305-day, 
twice-a-day  milking,  mature  equiva¬ 
lent  basis.  Richard  Baum,  Mohawk, 
won  second  place  with  his  entry, 
sired  by  Clover  Valley  Butterboy; 
and  Walter  Halladay,  Little  Falls, 
won  third  prize  with  a  heifer  also 
sired  by  Rag  Apple.  Harold  Mangus- 
son,  Rexford,  did  an  excellent  job 
of  judging.  He  made  this  show  of 
practical  value  to  the  average  dairy¬ 
man  by  judging  on  the  basis  of  good 
type  and  apparent  constitutional 
vigor.  There  were  a  large  number  of 
entries  of  junior  calves.  First  place 
was  won  by  Harold  Harter  and  Son 
of  Jordan  ville,  second  by  Walter 
Halladay,  and  third  by  Jane  Robens, 
Poland. 

This  show  demonstrated  the  practi¬ 
cal  value  of  the  artificial  breeding 
program.  Already  over  200  dairymen 
in  Herkimer  County  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  artificial  breeding 
by  enrolling  for  the  service.  The  de¬ 
sirably  proven  sires  owned  by  the 
Artificial  Breeders  Cooperative  oi 
New  York  State  are  demonstrating 
that  they  have  the  ability  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  factors  for  increased  milk 
and  butterfat  production. 


Amount  of  Coal  in  Bin 


Would  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
figure  the  amount  of  coal  in  a  bin. 
New  Jersey  p-  B- 

There  are  two  methods  of  figuring 
a  bin’s  coal  capacity.  First,  by  using 
the  average  measure  of  54  pounds 
of  coal  to  a  cubic  foot  of  bin  space, 
or,  second,  by  figuring  37  cubic  feet 
of  bin  space  to  one  ton  of  coal. 

-.As  to  the  various  grades  of  coal, 
the  exact  figures  are  as  follows: 


Kind 

Lbs.  per  Cu.  Ft, 

Egg  . 

Stove  . 

Nut  . 

Pea  . 

Buck  No.  1.... 

Cu.  Ft.  per  Ton 

36.3 

35.7 

34.9 

36.5 

35.1 
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MILK  rob  bers 
YOU  CAN’T  SEE! 

Are  you  being  robbed  of  your  full  milk 
production  by  an  enemy  you  can’t  see? 
Invisible  udder  pains  cut  into  normal  milk 
production  and  rob  you  of  your  profits! 
Follow  the  lead  of  successful  dairymen  .. 
you  can  depend  upon  SECURITY  SPECIAL 
UDDER  FORMULA  to  safeguard  your  milk 
production  and  insure  your  profits. 

Healthy  Udders  Produce  More  Milk 

SECURITY  SPECIAL  UDDER  FORMULA 
is  a  proven  antiseptic  ointment  that  con¬ 
tains  a  highly  potent  healing  ingredient 
that  relieves  pain  almost  at  once!  An  ap¬ 
plication  before  milking  helps  normal  flow' 
and  restores  full  pail  production.  Especial¬ 
ly  effective  at  calving  time. 

So  effective  it  gets  indorsements  from  dairymen  all 
over  the  country.  .  .  . 

Henry  Grewe  of  Pitcher,  N.  Y.,  writes  • —  "Check 
enclosed  for  5  lb.  can  of  Security  Special  Udder 
Formula.  It’s  the  best  of  any  bag  balm — took  the 
cake  out  of  my  heifer’s  bag.  It  is  certainly  the 
best  udder  balm  I  ever  used.” 

SAVE  THE  UDDER  and  yon  SAVE  THE  COW! 

1  lb.  (trial  size) .  $2.50 
5  lb.  (ECsizeMY)  •  $7.50 

ORDER  TODAY  AT  YOUR 
DOCAD  DRUG,  CREAMERY, 
FEED  OR  SUPPLY  STORE 
(Accept  no  substitute  — 
if  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  order  direct  giv¬ 
ing  name  and  address 
of  your  dealer.) 

SECURITY  REMEDIES  COMPANY 

Dept.  RN-11, 

144  West  27th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


bekioii 

PUPPY  STARTER 


Special  formula  helps  mature  puppies 
quickly  .  .  .  shortens  ungainly  period 
.  .  .  helps  prevent  pot-belly  .  .  .  builds 
sip  resistance  against  disease. 

Beacon  Puppy  Starter  does  not  re¬ 
quire  supplementary  foods.  Even  milk' 
Is  not  necessary,  though  you  may  feed 
it  if  you  prefer.  It  is  heavily  forlified1 
with  essential  vitamins,  especially  A,  ft 
ond  D  to  provide  ample  margin  ofi 
Isafety  during  period  of  rapid  growths 
jSee  your  Beacon  dealer. 
iThe  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Cayus»,  N.Y. 


BEACON  FEEDING  IS  BETTER  FEEDING 


MummERM 


A  COMPLETE 
MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 
FOR 

CATTLE,  HORSES,^ 
(  SHEEP  AND  HOGS  J 

C^—ASK  US  — 
BARBER  &  BENNETT,  Inc. 

ALBANY,  N.Y.  SINCE  1866 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rica 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
9f  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
•  nformation  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-L,  W  Adams,  N.  Y, 


A  One-Man  Butchering  Shop 

The  neatest  little  butchering  house 
in  all  Cayuga  County,  and  tor  miles 
around  for  that  matter,  is  on  the 
Fred  Creech  farm  near  Summerhill, 
N.  Y.  Fred  butchers  his  Berkshire 
pigs  and  also  the  porkers  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors  at  nominal  ex¬ 
pense.  He  dresses  off  hogs  at  the 
rate  of  one  every  hour  and  a  half  on 
busy  days. 

Fred  has  a  tank  five  feet  long,  24 
inches  in  diameter,  of  galvanized 
iron  sunk  upright  in  the  concrete 
floor  of  a  small  well-lighted,  ade¬ 
quately  ventilated  room  of  his  barn. 
He  has  the  tank  wired  for  heating 
of  about  60  gallons  of  water.  Two 
elements,  one  a  2,500  watt  unit  and 
the  other  1,500  watts,  operate  on  in¬ 
dependent  switches.  The  smaller  unit 
is  intended  to  be  used  on  coldest  days 
to  supplement  the  stronger  unit.  The 
night  before  Fred  butchers,  he  runs 
water  into  his  tank,  turns  on  the 
electric  current  for  the  2,500  wktt 
element  and  goes  to  sleep  knowing 
that  the  water  will  be  the  right 
temperature  for  work  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  thermostat  is  set  at  150 
degrees  F.,  a  temperature  he  considers 
ideal  for  scalding  a  hog,  though  he 
keeps  the  hog  moving  in  the  water 


If  an  iron  gambrel  with  hooks  at¬ 
tached  is  used  as  shown  it  secures 
the  hog  carcass  ready  for  hoisting. 
Proper  equipment  lightens  the  labor 
of  farm  butchering  and  makes  for 
a  more  satisfactory  and  better  job. 

and  removes  it  as  soon  as  the  hair 
slips  easily.  The  overhead  equipment 
of  the  shop  consists  of  a  4x4  foot 
hardwood  beam  with  an  angle  iron 
bolted  to  it  to  form  a  track  for  regu¬ 
lar  slaughter  house  pulleys.  The 
hoist  for  doing  all  the  lifting  has  a 
capacity  of  half  a  ton  and  is  operated 
by  hand.  Bench  work  is  done  on 
iron  grill  set  on  supports  and  dropped 
out  of  place  when  not  in  use.  Tools 
are  the  simplest;  they  consist  of  a 
bell  scraper,  sharp  butcher  knife, 
bone  cutting  saw,  and  a  blow  torch. 

Inexperienced  home  butchers  can 
learn  short  cuts  from  Fred  Creech 
whose  chief  claim  to  a  good  job  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  considers 
sticking  the  best  method  of  killing 
a  hog.  Small  amounts  of  either  lye, 
wood  ashes,  or  tar  added  to  water 
make  scalding  easier.  All  strokes  in 
scraping  a  carcass  are  ’done  with  the 
lay  of  the  hair;  a  blow  torch  finishes 
off  the  bristles;  and  keen  edges  on 
the  saw  and  knife  are  always  pro¬ 
vided.  Little  fatigue  accompanies 
such  a  practical  system  of  butcher¬ 
ing.  The  hoist  does  the  heavy  work. 
Once  the  hog  is  stuck,  it  is  suspended 
in  the  Scalding  water  by  one  leg  tied 
to  a  rope  and  on  removing,  the  ten¬ 
dons  between  the  foot  and  the  hock 
of  each  hind  leg  are  exposed  and 
the  gambrel  inserted  to  hold  the  car¬ 
cass  until  dressing  the  carcass  is  com¬ 
pleted.  F.  R.  G. 

New  York 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer. .  4.50 
Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . 3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


OF.. 


8EWARE 


"HWPMM  UUUGBR" 


You  can’t  always  see  the  ” Hidden  Hunger”  menace, 
but  the  health  and  productivity  of  your  stock — and 
your  pocketbook — may  suffer  from  it.  So  BEWARE  of: 


"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  gamble  with  "Hidden  Hunger.”  Safeguard  your 
stock  by  daily,  year  round  supplementary  feedings  of 
MinRaltone.  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  hidden 
menace  because  it  contains  1 1  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments,  plus  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free  literature  and  the 
MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary  stock  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  fO  FEED 


HAND  FEEDING 


FEED  MINRALTl 

40  POUNDS 

ONE 

{/eat  Ajusta 

z 

TON 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

"N 


NEAR'S 


MinRaltone 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


;/mINRALTONE|- 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

jU  health 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


Copr.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co., Inc. 


METAl 

SM00TH0N 

fi  i  if\  u 

REPAIRS. 

That  Hold  Tight 

| 

When  your  tractor,  truck,  tank,  heater, 
piping,  tools  or  other  farm  or  household 
equipment  develops  cracks,  leaks  or  loose 
parts,  do  as  professional  repair  men  do  —  use 
Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement.  Famous  over 
50  years.  You  use  it  like  putty,  it  hardens 
like  metal  and  stays  tight.  Keep  Smooth-On 
handy  for  emergencies.  Get  it  in  inexpen¬ 
sive  1%-  or  7-oz.  or  1-lb.  size.  If  your  store 
hasn’t  it,  write  us. 


FREE 


REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

40  pages  filled  with  time-  and 
money  -  saving  repairs  that 
you  can  make.  170  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  today. 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39K 
570  Commcnipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


v°>  SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1  000  USES 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7  x  9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


canvas  tarpaulins 

Condition  Like  New 

9  ft.  x  11  ft.  $  3.94  18  ft.  x  24  ft.  $17.28 

12  ft.  x  15  ft.  7.20  20  ft.  x  25  ft.  20.00 

15  ft.  x  20  ft.  12.00  24  ft.  x  55  ft.  52.80 

THESE  TARPAULINS  HAVE  ROPES 
AND  EYELETS.  GUARANTEED 
PERFECT  CONDITION  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED. 

UPTON  SALES  C0RP. 

351  West  Broadway,  New  Yorkl3,  N.  Y. 

PHONE:  CORTLANDT  7-4606 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


,  Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,BoxC-117  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


rU  A  1WC  Tractor,  Truck,  Hoad  Grader,  Bus.  Write 
for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohie 
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AUNT  HET 

BY  ROBERT  QUILLEN 


“I  don’t  argue  with  Pa  when 
he  has  muscular  pains.  If 
he  can  get  any  satisfaction 
out  o’  his  sufferin’,  I  figure 
he’s  entitled  to  it.” 

But  Aunt  Het,  don’t  let  Pa 
suffer  needlessly.  Urge  him 
to  try — 

MILES 

Anti-Pain  Pills  1 

Chances  are,  he’ll  forget  about 
his  headache  in  a  few  minutes. 
Millions  have  enjoyed  .the 
quick  relief*  Miles  Anti-Pain 
Pills  can  give  from  an  occasional 
headache,  neuralgia,  and  muscular 
pains.  Pleasant  to  take.  Won't 
upset  stomach  or  cause  consti¬ 
pation.  Get  Miles  Anti-Pain 
Pills  at  any  drug  store.  Use 
only  as  directed.  25c,  $1.00 
packages. 


A  callous 
attitude  - 


You’ve  heard  people  say 
they  don’t  care  where 


that 

they  don’t  care  where  they’re 
buried.  How  many  really  mean  it? 
Not  those  who’ve  seen  a  beautiful 
family  monument,  set-up  and  land¬ 
scaped  in  a  family  plot  .  .  .  holding 
together  forever  the  love  and  ideals 
that'  families  live  for.  Select  your 
family  monument  now  — 

You’ll  find  the  counsel  you  need 
where  your  monument  dealer 
proudly  displays  the  famous  Seal 
of  the  Barre  Guild,  and  points  it 
out  to  you,  etched  inconspicuously, 
on  actual  monuments.  Tnis  Seal  is 
your  guarantee  of  superior  quality, 
design  and  craftsmanship.  With  it 
goes  the  Guild’s  coveted  Certificate 
of  Quality,  backed  by  the  entire 
monument  industry  in  Barre,  Vt, 
"Granite  Center  of  the  World”. 

"MONUMENT  IDEAS” -free- 
a  wonderful  new  booklet  of  16 
pages,  40  jnonument  illustrations. 
Address:  Barre  Guild,  Desk  RN-18, 
Barre,  Vermont. 


% 
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X>o  You  Crochet? 

For  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  been  and  still  are 
buying  Infants  Sacques,  Bootep  Sets  etc.  enjoying  a 
reputation  for  fairness  and  honest  dealing.  If  you  have 
anything  along  these  lines  to  sell  or  are  interested 
write  us.  VAN  WAG EN  EN -SAGER.  INC. 

248  W.  Washington  Street,  Syracuse  (2),  New  York 


\7  1  nUTC  FREE  samples— directions.  All  wool  2-3-4- 
*  H  l\  HI \ply-  Knitting  &  ltug  Yarns.  Unexcelled 
A  TU VI  lk/ quality. Bartlett  Tarn  Mills,  Box  t,  Harmony, MK 


Save  Money — Woolens  for  men’s,  women’s  &  children's 
clothes.  Send  10c  for  samples.  SUN  RISE  MILL  ENDS, 
Essex  Station,  P.  0.  Box  124,  Boston  12,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  guick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 


Dividing  Line 

She’s  five-and-a-half,  yet  I  can  see 
Lingering  signs  of  infancy: 

The  wide  round  gaze,  the  April  tear, 

The  sleepy  “Muvver”  I  love  to  hear. 

The  fat  little  arms  still  to  me  cling 

When  everything’s  wrong  —  each  single  thing; 

But  today  I  feel  bereft,  alone; 

My  baby  brought  her  report  card  home! 

—  Janice  Piper  Becker 


How  to  Attract  the  Winter  Birds  With  Food 


Feeding  the  Winter  birds  is  the 
special  way  to  attract  the  feathered 
creatures  that  add  much  to  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  long  cold  months  ahead.' 
An  early  start  encourages  the 
friendly  fliers  both  in  numbers  and 
kinds  and  the  benefits  are  mutual. 
Woman  and  Home  readers  have  sent 
the  following  stories  of  their  worth¬ 
while,  actual  experiences. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  H.  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
country  says:  The  Winter  birds  are 
coming  back  to  our  feeding  stations. 
We  are  ready  for  them  with  Sun¬ 
flower  seeds,  whole,  for  chickadees, 
all  woodpeckers  and  nuthatches. 
When  crushed  they  attract  gold¬ 
finches,  tree  sparrows,  especially 
when  sprinkled  over  the  bare  ground 
in  an  open  space,  or  the  crusted 
snow.  All'  squashes,  pumpkins, 
gourds  and  melons  have  seeds  the 
above  mentioned  birds  like.  Seeds 
should  be  dried  and  cleaned.  We 
keep  from  the  vegetable  garden 
seeds  of  lettuce,  radishes,  swiss 
chard,  turnips,  all  of  which  often  bolt 
to  seed  in  late  Summer.  Tree  spar¬ 
rows,  song  sparrows  (some  of  these 
do  stay  North  in  our  locality  and  we 
have  one  pair  always  with  us) 
juncos  and  goldfinches  will  like  these 
seeds  if  gathered  and  dried;  sprinkled 


over  the  ground,  of  course.  Larkspur 
and  cosmos  and  petunias  are  left  by 
us  to  go  to  seed  in  the  flower  beds, 
or  gathered,  as  all  seed  eating  birds 
will  appreciate  them  in  Winter. 

We  like  to  carry  paper  sacks  when 
walking  across  the  fields  or  in  the 
woods  in  Autumn.  Thistles,  dock, 
wild  vegetable  oyster,  clover,  and 
many,  many  other  wild  plants  can 
be  gathered  when  ripe.  A  spoonful 
of  these  seeds  scattered  over  the 
snow  on  a  cold  day  will  attract 
hundreds  of  birds.  The  tree  sparrows 
are  favorites  of  ours  and  on  a  snowy 
Winter’s  day  we  are  lavish  with  seeds 
on  porch  and.  in  protected  places. 

Of  course  one  must  remember  the 
cardinal  prefers  cracked  corn  and 
wheat.  Sometimes  a  few  mourning 
doves,  who  for  some  reason  remain 
in  the  North,  will  eat  those  grains 
together.  Apple  seeds,  too.  Cracked 
and  crushed  walnuts,  or  other  nuts 
are  good  for  almost  all  kinds  of  the 
winter  birds.  Blue  jays  are  very 
bothersome  at  times  as  they,  too, 
help  themselves  to  grain  or  nuts. 
Acorns  can  be  gathered  in  quantities 
and  will  often  save  the  other  food 
for  other  birds  as  a  blue  jay  cannot 
overlook  a  tray  of  acorns! 

All  coniferous  trees  will  provide 


food  for  the  birds  and  we  can  gather 
the  various  sized  cones  before  a 
frost  and  allow  them  to  dry  in  a 
warm  room  where  they  will  open 
and  the  seeds  can  be  shaken  from 
them  in  a  large  sack  or  box.  Some 
of  them  can  be  placed  in  the  feeders 
or  on  the  ground;  pine  siskins  will 
gather  round!  The  seeds  of  the 
American  ash  tree,  and  the  elm,  are 
nice  to  have  in  one’s  store  as  they 
are  sure  to  attract  the  purple  finches 
and  crossbills  in  late  Winter. 

L.  W.  C.  of  Connecticut  writes: 
Peanut  butter  here  is  the  prime 
favorite  of  our  birds.  I  spread  it  on 
bread,  cut  the  bread  slices  in  one- 
inch  cubes,  and  put  the  cubes  on  the 
glass-enclosed  window-shelf.  Event¬ 
ually  they  eat  all  the  bread  too,  but 
like  children,  peck  off  the  peanut 
butter  first.  Next  in  preference  is  the 
suet.  My  grocer  gives  me  all  I  can 
use.  This  I  put  out  in  a  “hunk”  you 
could  hold  in  your  hand.  I  make  it 
too  big  for  them  to  carry  off,  so  I 
can  watch  them,  and  to  get  them 
used  to  being  close  by.  Sunflower 
seeds  come  third.  This  year  I  saved 
them  in  sealed  fruit  jars.  Last  year 
I  bought  mixed  wild  bird  seed  but 
the  sunflower  seed  —  sparsely  in¬ 
cluded — was  all  they  went  for.  Salt 
pork  rinds  come  fourth  with  us. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  P.  of  Pennsylvania  adds: 
We  make  small  suet  cakes  from 
tallow;  pour  the  melted  suet  in  small 
paper  cups  placed  in  muffin  tin  and 
left  to  cool.  Seeds  may  be  put  into 
the  suet  while  warm.  Chickadees 
love  Winter  squash  seeds;  the  nut¬ 
hatches  like  suet  and  squash  seeds. 
Goldfinches  with  us  work  on  the  sun¬ 
flower  heads.  Baby  chick  feed  is 
eaten  by  tree  sparrows  and  redpolls, 
and  many  other  small  birds.  We  are 
putting  up  a  post  with  a  tray  on  top 
for  the  cardinals,  as  they  like  to  eat 
from  high  places,  for  their  protection. 


So  Many  Things  to  Sew  for  Welcome  Christmas  Gifts — Fine  Needlework  Too 


E-741— EMBROIDERY  offers  a  lovely  gift  idea.  Hot  iron  trans¬ 
fer  for  an  old-fashioned  girl  motif,  14  to  15 Vi  inches  in  size,  to 
wrok  in  simple  stitches  on  bedspread  cdnter,  or  other  places 
such  as  cushions,  etc.  Plus  flower  spray  transfers  adaptable  for 
various  purposes.  Complete  11c.  ,  , 

2729  —  BRAND  NEW  AND  PRACTihAL!  Gay  gift  to  sew,  this 
cover-all  apron  has  handy  pot  holders  to  match  pockets.  Cut  in 
sizes:  small,  medium,  large  and  extra  large.  Medium,  1%  yds.  35 
in.;  contrasting  takes  1  yd.  35  in.  Pot  holder  V2  yd.  35  in.  16c. 

202  —  COMICAL  CAT  is  a  grand  present  that  will  tickle 
children,  tiny  and  bigger  too.  ,  Cut  in'  ,on£ '  Size  only ,  15  inches, 
tall,  irom  %  yd.  35  in.  16c. 

2943  —  FOR  SMOOTH  L I N E;$ :  ftftis,  Aiqa't  /buildup,  bra,  nice 
panties  to  match.  Sizes  34-50.  Size  36  bra,  , /fa  yd.  39-in.;  panties, 
lVa  yds.  39- in.  16c. 

205  —  ROGUI 
pijyg  plG3t6d  skirt 
“■  ca“ be 


JISH  GIRL  ANti  BoV  b,tiQOi'!r.y/!  14  Inches  tall, 
art,  bib  top  trousers,  and  blouse  to  dress  them 
ilv  made  from,  sCrab/.ba^/ybit^ast  Gut  ,  in  one  size 


2100  M  72 

2324  J 

only.  See  pattern  envelope  for  fabric  requirements.  Both  in  the 
one  pattern.  16c.  ... 

2100  —  DRESS  THE  FAVORITE  DOLL,  old  or  new,  with  tms 
wardrobe;  includes  patterns  for  puff  sleeve  frock,  pinafore,  sup 
and  panties.  All  are  easy  to  make  from  small  amounts  01  ma¬ 
terials.  Order  by  size  of  doll:  14,  16,  18,  20  inches  long.  bee 
pattern  envelope  for  fabric  needs.  16c.  , 

2324  —  BEAUTIFUL  TO  GIVE  and  to  make.  Smartly  scallopeu 
blouse  features  bow  catching  high  neck  that  looks  so 
between  jacket  lapels.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  36,  1%  yds.  39  in.  Ibc. 

1172  —  DELIGHTFULLY  DAINTY  DOILIES  designed  in  ap¬ 
pealing  pineapple  crochet.  The  pattern  contains  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  making  doilies  in  three  sizes:  9,  12,  and  15  inches 
in  diameter.  11c.  ,  ... 

NEW  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  NEW  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK. 15c. 

Please  PRINT  your  name,  address,  and  style  number 
Don’t  foraet  to  include  size!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c. 
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Knitted  Princess  Slips 
and  Hip  Skirts 


INDERA  FIGURFIT  (Cold- 
pruf)  Knitted  Princess  Slips  or 
Hip  Skirts  keep  you  snugly 
warm  in  stylish  comfort. 
Exclusive  sta-up  shoulder 
straps;  patented  knit  border 
bottom  features  prevent 
crawling  and  bunching  at  the 
knees.  Easy  laundering. —  no- 
ironing.  Choice  of  many 
weights,  qualities  and  colors 
at  modern  stores.  Sizes 
short,  medium,  tall,  in  slims 
and  stouts.  Knit  to  Height- 
Knit  to  Fit. 

.  _ tZ/2$%mx)L  I 

f\ 

•  Look  for  this  Label’  for 
correct  size  and  quality 

Write  for  Style  Folder  No.  il-R 

INDERA  MILLS  CO.;  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


HOSIERY  TO  BE  SCARCE 

Buy  Now  and  Save  with  Dutex 

NOW 

3  PAIR 
$2.00 


WHILE  THEY  LAST1 
No.  65  Medium  Sheer 
No.  4550  Very  Sheer 
No.  50c  Sheer,  Cotton  Tops 
No.  75  Service  Weight 

State  Number  and  Size  8%  to  10% 


SPECIAL  EXTRA  LONG  )  3  Pair  f Or 
34  Inches  r  aq  GC 

Sizes  9 Vi  to  11  j 

All  Top  Quality  Full-Fashioned  Rayon 

BEIGEyONLY 

We  Pay  Postage  and  Insurance 
EXTRA — With  each  order  for  1  dozen  Rayons 
we  include  1  pair  Nylons  at  no  additional  cost 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 

DUTCHESS  TEXTILE  &  HOSIERY  CO. 

Box  489,  Dept.  RN-5,  Westport,  Connecticut 


TRANSPARENT 
PLASTIC  BAR 

Double  End  Rust 
Proof  Pins,  Lies 
Flat,  Six  Pins  on 
each  card  enough 
for  one  chair. 


FOUR  CARDS  FOR  $1.00  POSTPAID 


Send  To  WM.  BIMSON 

Lakewood  Road,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  C old 

cm  rv’C  Honey 4  Tar 

IvLU  |  v  Cough  Compound 


KNITTING  WORSTED 

4  Oz.  Skeins  89c 

MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED 
Send  10c  for  Shade  Cards 

UNITED  YARN  STORE 

378  Main  St.,  Tel.  9730  Brockton,  Mass. 


Get  Thi,  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS.  $1.60 
delivered — send  cash,  stamps,  check,  money 
order.  C.  O.  D.  21  cents  extra.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Order  early— NOW. 

POTTER.  |ao8  N>  Main,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

4$ .KNITTING  YARNS 


I  Selected  yama  for  your  every  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money- saving 
prices.  Write  for  free  samples. 


FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  262,  Winchester,  Mass. 


MAKE  SEA  SHELL  JEWELRY 

Brooches,  Earrings,  Place  and  Tally  Cards,  many  shell 
novelties.  Fascinating  new  Shellcraft,  easily  learned, 
as  hobby  or  for  profit.  Complete  Beginners  Kit,  with 
illustrated  instruction  Book,  all  materials  needed,  $3.00) 
Postpaid,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  Money  refunded. 
DURYEA  SHELL  STUDI09 
DEPT.  10,  BAY  PINES,  FLORIDA 


MAKE  SHELL  COSTUME  JEWELRY  AT  HOME. 
Complete  supplies.  Kits.  Shell  kits  $3.00  and  $4.50 
with  instructions.  Catalog.  See  Display  Tropical 
Shell-Art,  2  North  Third  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York 


F.  B.  in  Michigan  tells  us:  A  self- 
feeder  bird  feeding  station  with  a 
glass  in  the  front,  built  by  my 
husband  is  placed  on  an  apple  tree 
near  the  dining  room  window  in  the 
Fall.  We  fill  it  with  a  mixture  of 
weed  seed,  grain,  rolled  oats,  bread 
crumbs  and  pie  pastry  scraps,  some 
ground  alfalfa  meal.  No  further  at¬ 
tention  is  given  the  feeder,  except 
to  move  the  snow  and  ice  occasion¬ 
ally.  It  is  a  popular  place  with 
Winter  birds.  A  stick  of  birch  wood 
with  small  holes  bored  into  the  wood, 
and  these  holes  filled  with  peanut 
butter,  suet,  meat  scraps,  is  relished 
by  the  chickadees  and  nuthatches. 

Chickadee,  nuthatch,  brown  creep¬ 
er  and  woodpeckers  (hairy  and 
downy)  like  suet.  Bones  from  the 
meat  you  buy  or  butcher,  hung  in 
trees  for  the  birds  to  pick  at  are 
appreciated.  Peanut  butter  is  a 
favorite  and  we  put  it  into  crevices 
of  rough  barked  trees  where  the 
jay  and  starling  aren’t  likely  to  find 
it.  Bits  of  nut  meat  (raw  peanuts) 
and  the  hard  to  get  at  bits  of  hickory 
and  black  walnut  that  we  leave  in 
the  shell,  will  be  picked  clean  by 
these  birds.  They  also  eat  some 
seeds,  and  like  sunflower  seed,  just 
as  most  of  the  birds  do.  They  will 
sing  and  amuse  you  in  return  for 
your  handouts.  You  may  have  King¬ 
lets  at  your  table  along  with  chicka¬ 
dees.  Woodpeckers  like  this  type  of 
food  too. 

Pop  corn,  (beware  of  salted  corn) 
cracked  corn,  millet  seed,  weed  seed, 
rolled  oats,  bits  of  cereal  from  the 
boxes,  bread,  dried  and  crumbed, 
cornmeal  and  corn  bread,  any  bits  of 
raw  pastry  dough,  scraps  of  pastry: 
These  foods  are  relished  by  the  blue- 
jay,  sparrow,  junco,  snowbirds, 
cardinal. 


Spills  for  the  Fireplace 

Always  in  the  farmhouse  of  long 
ago  there  stood,  on  the  fireplace 
kitchen  mantel,  a  jar  of  spills  (spiral 
paper  tapers) ;  matches  then  were 
scarce  and  expensive.  Later  on  spills 
were  all  but  forgotten.  Now  they 
have  staged  a  comeback,  and  provide 
a  quaint  bit  of  memory  and  deco¬ 
ration,  useful  for  lighting  our  own 
hearth  fires. 

Today  they  may  be  seen  in  an 
old  iron  or  copper  kettle  set  beside 
the  fire  tongs;  they  are  made  of 
newspapers.  If  some  of  the  spills  are 
done  from  the  colored  supplements, 
they  are  all  the  brighter.  Or  you  may 
like  to  use  some  gay  toned,  soft  paper 
with  Christmas  gifts  in  mind.  Two 
dozen  of  them  tied  up  with  red  or 
green  string  is  a  delightful  present 
for  anyone’s  fireplace. 

The  spill  custom  was  revived  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  when  a  group  of 
women  held  spill  parties,  and  had 
much  fun  as  each  made  a  supply  for 
herself.  A  bunch  of  newspapers,  a 
pair  bf  scissors  and  a  long  bone  or 
wooden  knitting  needle  are  the  epuip- 
ment  needed.  The  fashioning  of  these 
papers  is  very  simple;  a  try  or  two 
will  soon  give  you  the  knack.  Here 
is  the  way  one  90  year  old  New 
England  lady  does  it. 

Cut  strips  from  the  papers  about 
15  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide. 
Moisten  slightly  one  corner  of  the 
strip  and  begin  to  wind  just  above 
the  knob  end  of  a  bone  or  wooden 
knitting  needle;  wrap  the  paper 
spirally  and  tightly  up  along  the 
needle’s  length,  twisting  the  latter 
away  from  you  as  you  work.  (Don’t 
let  the  spiral  unwrap  itself  at  the 
base,  while  you  wrap  the  paper 
strip  along  the  needle.)  When  the 
paper  is  all  wound  on  the  needle, 
withdraw  the  needle  gently,  and  you 
have  a  paper  spiral  spill.  Turn  over 
the  end  at  the  tip  of  the  needle, 
pinching  tightly,  to  keep  the  spill 
from  unwinding.  If  these  directions 
are  carefully  followed,  a  firm  and 
compact  spill  will  result.  e.m.  e. 


Timely  Surprise  Cake 

Wholesome  desserts  that  help 
economize  in  using  dry  bread  crumbs 
are  worthwhile  this  year.  This  cake 
adds  variety  to  your  recipes. 

To  a  small  cupful  of  boiling  water 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  shortening, 
the  unbeaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  one 
cupful  molasses,  a  dust  of  salt;  and 
blend  well.  Stir  in  %  cup  dry  bread 
crumbs,  and  %  cup  chopped  raisins. 
Mix  together  two  small  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  ginger,  one  small  teaspoonful 
baking  soda,  and  one  cupful  whole 
wheat  flour.  Add  this  to  the  first 
mixture;  then  stir  in  Vs  cupful  white 
corn  syrup.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Before  serving  cake,  make  a  top¬ 
ping  as  follows:  beat  the  whites  of 
the  two  eggs  and  add  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  sugar.  Beat  again  until  it  stands 
in  peaks  when  piled  on  cake.  l.m.t. 


Personalized  Photo  Christmas  Greeting  Cards  Made 
from  your  negatives  6c  each  including  envelopes. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43-H,  Albany  2,  New  York 


Look  for  the  rose  red  skins  and 
red  gold  interiors  that  distinguish  the 
yam  from  the  sweet  potato. 


The  CLUE  to  real  value  is  INSIDE! 


Next  time  you  look  at  overalls,  Mr.  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes,  peep  inside,  too !  What  you 
see  inside  tips  you  off  to  Value  inside  and 
out.  Inside  a  pair  of  Crowns  or  Head¬ 
lights  you’ll  spot  strong  precision  stitch¬ 
ing,  smooth  reinforced  seams,  firmly 
anchored  buttons,  bar  tacks  at  all  points 
of  strain!  See  how  these  features  are 
worked  into  .full-cut  durable  denim  for 
longer,  more  comfortable  wear.  Sanfor¬ 
ized  (less  than  1%  residual  shrinkage). 
Crowns  and  Headlights  are  the  only 
overalls  certified  by  the 
United  States  Testing  Co. 


BUY  OVERALLS  FROM  THE  INSIDE  OUT,  AND  YOU’LL  BUY 

w.  A 


CROWNr  HEADLIGHT 

\Juera  Cts 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Son  Francisco,  California 


TROUSERS  •  SHIRTS  •  ONE-PIECE  SUITS  •  JACKETS  •  TREE  CUMBER  TOGS 


To  Relieve  Your 
Cough,  Mix  This 


UlfllibPRPER 
CRTRIiOG  - 


Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when  you 
try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you  about  four 
times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your  money, 
and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonderful,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed 
— it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  (Or  you  can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup) 
Then  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from 
any  druggist)  in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of  medicine 
that  will  please  you  by  its  quick  action.  It 
never  spoils,  lasts  a  long  time,  and  tastes 
fine — children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  For  real  results,  you’ve  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  better.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-knovvn 
for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  ana  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 


PAPER  2  ROOMS  AT  COST  OF  1 

Send  for  FREE  1947 — 8  catalog  of  big 
samples.  Beautify  your  home  at  very 
small  cost.  Our  prices  unbelievably  low. 
Samples  are  so  large  you  get  exact 
effect,  can  see  exactly  how  your  rooms 
will  look  when  finished. 

Patterns  and  colors  suitable  for  ovary 
room.  Beautiful  designs  —  exclusive  — 
fashionable.  Write  today  to  Dept  R 

MILLS  WALLPAPER  OUTLET 

BOX  464,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


WALLPAPER 

for  1948 

Certified  and  Guaranteed 
by  Us  America’s  Outstand¬ 
ing  Wallpaper  Value 

lend  for  Free  Catalogue 

'Mail  Order  Wallpaper  Co. 
- «»»a  —  P.O.  Box  332,  Batavia,N.Y. 


-^'gnMe'tU  Imm'THE  CHEF? 

*  it  ffties/  • 

*  ifcBAKeS! 

*  it  PaH  Boons  f 

*  itCfULLS! 

SUNDAY  NITE  CHEF 


Women  by  the  thousands  know  that  the 
Sunday  Nite  Chef  makes  cooking  more  fun. 
This  unique  utensil  cooks  more  food  and  more 
kinds  of  food  at  one  time  than  the  old  one-use 
griddle,  and  does  it  easier  and  better. 

Magnesium  gives  even  heat  distribution  over 
the  entire  2-burner  cooking  surface  of  the 
Senior  Chef — which  means  food  cooks  evenly, 
clear  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  Chef!  Magne¬ 


sium  is  amazingly  light,  making  the  Sunday 
Nite  Chef  easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  mail— 
a  ''natural”  for  gifts — because  it  is  sold  in  a 
colorful  gift  package.  One-burner  Junior  Chef 
has  detachable  handle. 

You'll  want  the  “chef”  for  yourself  and  for 
Christmas  and  other  gift  occasions.  Priced  at 
$2.95  and  $3.75.  See  it  In  either  size  at 
your  favorite  store. 


SPECIALTY  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

First  and  Water  Streets,  Bay  City,  Michigan 
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Drawn  by  Fanny  Duarti,  14,  Massachusetts 


MEMORY  VERSE 
FROM  "ENDYMION” 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever; 

Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into .  nothingness;  but  will  still  keep 
A  bower  of  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  quiet  dreams,  and  health,  and 
Quiet  breathing. 

—  John  Keats 

Selected  by  Dea  O’Donnell,  16,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Elaine  Loucks,  17,  New  York 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  When  my  father  first 
started  taking  this  paper  I  did  not  see 
“Our  Page.”  When  I  did,  I  found  it  very 
interesting  and  thought  I  would  write  to 
it.  I  live  on  a  100  acre  farm  and  love  horses. 
I  like  to  ride  horsepack  and  to  draw.  Right 
now  I  do  not  have  a  horse  of  my  own  but 
am  hoping  to  get  one.  I  go  riding  on  my 
mother’s  horse  right  now.  His  name  is 
“Victor.”  My  brother  has  a  horse  named 
“Lady”  a  black  mare/  I  would  like  to  have 
someone  write  to  me  around  my  age  and 
one  who  likes  horses.  —  Ronald  Drager,  13, 
Connecticut. 


Dear  Friends:  My  hobbies  are  reading, 
corresponding,  drawing  and  music.  I  take 
a  special  interest  in  pen  pals,  especially  the 
foreign  ones.  Then  you  can  learn  about 
other  countries  through  them.  —  Louise 
Petfield,  16,  New  York.  . 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  As  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  N.  R.  Submarine  Service,  I  find  the 
sub  service  very  interesting.  I  live  on  a 
small  farm  and  have  100  hens  and  two 
goats.  Two  ducks  make  fine  pets.  I  went 
to  the  “Norfolk  Agricultural  School”  and 
learned  a  lot  on  how  to  run  a  farm.  I  am 
now  working  in  a  music  store.  My  hobbies 
are  taking  snapshots  and  I  have  a  large 
collection  of  farm  shots  that  I  took.  Other 
hobbies  are  playing  the  drums  and  fishing. 
I  like  square  dancing  very  much.  I  took 
dancing  lessons  for  a  while.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  both  boys  and  girls. — 
Robert  Haskell,  17,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  am  a  sort  of  wander¬ 
ing  hobbyist.  I  was  born  and  raised  on  a 
farm  and  loved  animals  all  of  my  life.  I 
started  with  chickens,  changed  to  rabbits, 
then  goats,  then  horses  and  now  I  own  a 
14-foot  Wolverine  Delux  Runabout.  I  have 
a  16  horsepower  Johnson  and  a  3.3  horse¬ 
power  Evinrude.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
the  writers  of  “Our  Page."  —  Richard 
Gobrid,  18,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  writing  for  the 
first  time.  I  live  on  a  large  dairy  farm  and 
have  a  small  herd  of  Angus  beef  cattle  of 
my  own.  I  finished  my  schooling  last  year. 
I  would  like  to  have  pen  pals  both  girls  and 
boys.  —  Edward  Fagan,  19,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers”:  Do  we  have  any  per¬ 
sons  who  write  French?  If  so,  please  drop 
me  a  line  in  either  French  or  English.  Most 
of  my  time  was  spent  at  the  fair  recently, 
although  I  did  go  to  the  Boy  Scout  Camp 
about  80  miles  north  -of  my  home.  I  had 
a  wonderful  time  and  hope  to  go  again  this 
year.  Later  I  went  to  a  nearby  fair  with 
my  friend.  Now  I  am  back  in  school  and 
doing  homework  every  night.  My  hobbies 
are  stamp  collecting,  photography,  bike  rid¬ 
ing,  horseback  riding.  Boy  Scouting,  swim¬ 
ming  and  writing  to  boys  and  girls.  — 
Robert  Hessell,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers”:  A  friend  of  mine  and 
myself  have  reecntly  started  a  paper  for 
Boy  Scouts  and  boys  in  general.  In  this 
work  I  can  use  many  of  my  hobbies  to  good 
advantage;  they  are  cartooning,  story  writ¬ 
ing,  correspondence,  scouting,  basketball  and 
swimming.  I  hope  to  attend  college  and  be¬ 
come  a  cartoonist.  If  any  “Our  Pagers”  hold 
any  interests  similar  to  mine  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  their  letters.  —  Frank 
Burggraf,  15,  New  'York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  like  to .  collect  toy  fire 
engines,  stamps,  busts  of  composers  and 
flags  of  the  United  Nations.  My  favorite 
subjects  are  history,  astronomy  and 
geography.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
boys  ?nd  girls.  —  Richard  Lenke,  Jr.,  11, 
New  Jersey. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  would  like  more 
pen  pals.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
my  horse,  a  ten  year  old  American  bred 
beauty.  He  is  three-gaited.  My  sister  also 
has  a  horse  and  we  go  riding  together.  I 
have  many  other  interests  such  as  swim¬ 
ming,  baseball,  basketball,  skating  and  I 
guess  just  about  all  outdoor  sports.  —  Delia 
Gravelin,  17,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Friends:  Though  I  am  temporarily 
a  hospital  patient,  someone  told  me  about 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  I  enjoy  it.  I  am 
interested  mainly  in  music,  all  varieties.  I 
would  appreciate  letters  from  fellow  music 
lovers.  I  also  like  to  dance,  especially  to 
jitterbug. — Kathie  Jasheway,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Page”:  Our  Page  is  the  only 
age  for  young  people  in  any  magazine  I 
now  of  end  enjoy.  I  do  not  live  on  a  farm 
but  we  have  a  dog  and  a  cat,  chickens  and 
a  cow  that  are  kept  a  mile  from  our  house. 
I  have  many  hobbies  some  of  which  are 
drawing,  making  jewelry,  reading  and 
stamp  collecting.  My  favorite  activities  are 
horseback  riding  (when  I  have  a  chance), 
swimming  and  tennis  in  the  Summer;  in 
the  Winter  I  like  skiing,  skating  and 
similar  sports.  —  Jacqueline  Waterbury,  16, 
New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  on  a  big  farm 
of  about  265  acres.  We  have  34  head  of 
cattle,  two  work  horses  and  one  riding 
horse.  I  love  horses  and  dogs.  We  have  a 
puppy  and  a  big  male  dog.  My  hobby  is 
collecting  horse  statues.  I  will  answer  any 
of  your  letters.  —  Doris  Potter,  11,  ^New 
Hampshire. 


Dear  Friends:  My  hobby  is  training  horses 
and  just  riding  for  fun.  I  also  like  swim¬ 
ming  and  skating.  I  haven’t  a  horse  of  my 
own  now,  but  last  Summer  I  trained  a 
horse  whose  name  was  Comet.  He  was  three 
years  old  and  a  cross  between  an  Arabian 
and  a  Morgan.  He  was  coal  black  with  four 
white  feet  and  a  white  blaze.  It  took  me  a 
whole  Summer  to  train  him.  He  jumps  six 
and  one-half  feet,  broadjumps  and  has  the 
swiftness  of  his  father’s  ancestors,  the 
Arabian.  I  think  you’d  agree.  I  would  be 
very  pleased  to  hear  from  other  horse 
lovers.  —  Ruth  Schwartz,  16,  Massachusetts. 


FROM  A  LATVIAN  BOY  IN  GERMANY 

I  am  sure  you  are  astonished  to  get  a 
letter  from  a  person  you  don’t  know.  There¬ 
for  it  is  necessary  to  say  who  I  am  and 
why  I  write  to  you. 

I  am  a  boy  and  my  age  is  17.  Up  to  the 
year  of  1939  I  lived  with  my  parents  in 
Riga,  the  capital . of  Lettland  (Latvia),  which 


Pen  and  Ink  drawn  by  Mildred  Stuart,  14, 
~~  New  York. 


Broadjump  —  Drawn  by  Mildred  Stuart,  14, 
New  York 


I860 — Drawn  by  Louise  Petfield,  16,  N.  Y. 


Mule  Team— Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  14, 
New  York. 


is  my  native  land  too.  During  the  war  my 
family  got  to  Germany  in  an  adventurous 
way.  Having  no  real  home  we  lived  in 
different  towns.  But  telling  of  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  here  would  lead  too  far.  At 
present  I  am  in  high  school  in  the  town  of 
Ulsen,  Germany.  Later  I  intend  to  go  to 
college  in  order  to  study.  And  now  my 
wish:  My  English  is  not  too  good  and, 
having  no  opportunity  except  school  to 
get  fluency  in  this  language,  I  had  thought 
that  exchanging  letters  would  be  the  best 
exercise.  Some  days  ago,  I  read  by  chance, 
“Our  Page”  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Seeing  the  “Letters  Wanted”  I  had  an  idea: 
Would  it  be  possible  to  find  boys  and  girls 
among  the  “Our  Pagers”,  who  would  want  to 
write  to  a  boy  in  Germany?  Besides  learn¬ 
ing  English  I  am  very  interested  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  manners.  And  I  believe 
American  boys  and  girls  would  also  be  fond 
of  reading  stories  of  adventures  I  have  had 
myself.  —  Otto  Schroder,  17,  Germany. 


Drawn  by  Fanny  Duarti,  14,  Massachusetts 
MY  KITTY 

I  love  my  little  kitty 
But  it’s  such  a  pity 
She  can  not  talk. 

But  she  can  walk 
And  she  can  run 

And  shoot  across  the  road  like  a  gun. 
She  is  very  playful 
And  never  has  a  dayful 
Of  worrying  about  food, 

’Cause  I  qlways  give  her  milk 
That  makes  her  fur  as  soft 
As  silk. 

—  By  David  Lindstedt,  11,  Pennsylvania 


Buttermilk!  Drawn  by  Elaine  Loucks,  17, 
New  York. 


November  1,  1947 

MY  PONY 

I  have  a  little  pony. 

As  white  as  driven  snow. 

And  when  I  tap  him  lightly 
A-galloping  we  go. 

O’er  fields  we  go  together. 

Caring  nothing  of  the  weather. 

O’er  hill  and  dale  and  over  glen. 
Over  mound  and  home  again! 

—  By  Naomi  Gallet,  12,  Connecticut 

THE  BROAD  HIGHWAY 

Like  a  wild  bird  is  my  heart. 

Calling  to  me  to  leave  my  toil  and  come- 
Come  where  the  highways  and  byways 
Ever  beckon  me  to  far-off  places. 

Like  a  wild  bird  is  my  heart. 

Telling  me  to  throw  off  my  worries  and 
come; 

Come  to  the  praries,  to  the  sea; 

Come  where  the  highway  ever  beckons. 

By  Ann  Parrotte,  19,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Mildred  Stuart,  14,  New  York 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30  th  St.,  New  York  1 
N.  Y.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with  the 
name  and  t  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The 
address  will  be  completed  and  the  mail 
forwarded.  Unstamped  letters,  when  en¬ 
closed  in  other  envelopes,  will  not  be 
mailed.  All  mail  to  forward  should  be 
stamped. 

New  York:  Freida  Stiffley,  13;  Louise 
Petfield,  16;  Irene  Arnold,  18;  Eunice  Beyea, 
16;  Herman  Bugenhagen;  Audrey  Jones.  12- 
Dea  O’Donnell,  16;  Lillian  Beaujon,  15;  Fred 
Corum,  17;  Frank  Burggraf,  15;  Carole 
Beeman,  17;  Robert  Hessell,  14;  Kathie 

Jasheway;  Richard  Gabrieli,  18;  Ruth 
Hawkins,  15;  Lucy  Hutchings,  15;  Edward 
Fagan,  19:  Marie  Smith,  17;  Audrey  Prach, 
19;  Carolyn  Hopkins,  14;  Rebecca  Strawn, 

14. 

Massachusetts:  Emma  Freeman,  11- 

Marilyn  Watt,  15;  Robert  Haskell,  17;  Ruth 
Schwartz,  16;  Natalie  Bragdon. 

Connecticut:  Aliena  Hubbard,  12;  Barbara 
Sarro,  12;  Ronald  Drager,  13;  Francis 
Svenlak,  18. 

Rhode  Island:  Joan  Alves,  12;  Delia 
Gravelin,  17. 

Vermont:  Margaret  Farnham,  12;  Alive 

Lombard,  18. 

Pennsylvania:  Barbara  Hall,  12;  Marcile 
Niles,  17 ;  Shirley  Heess,  16. 

New  Jersey:  Richard  Link,  Jr.,  11;  June 
•Slatler. 

Missouri:  June  Arnold,  16. 

Ohio:  Lois  Taylor,  16. 

New  Hampshire:  Doris  Potter,  11. 

Germany:  Otto  Schroeder,  17. 

UNUSUAL  COUPLES 

I  was  very  much  surprised  one  day  when 
my  Uncle  said  that  I  had  a  family  of 
chickens  out  in  the  barn.  I  went  out  and 
saw  a  little  white  chick  hen  and  a  little 
black  rooster  with  a  black-and-white  hen. 
The  chicks  run  and  play  around  their 
mother  and  have  a  fine  time.  They’re  grow¬ 
ing  fast  and  will  be  a  fine  pair,  hen  and 
rooster.  Some  day  I  want  to  add  to  my 
collection  of  kittens,  now  named:  Cheese, 
Crackers  and  Macaroni.  The  new  ones  I 


will  call  Ice  Cream  and  Cookie! 
Wright. 


Marie 


Drawn  by  Lilly  Wargelin,  14,  New  York 

I  think  The  Page  looks  fine  this  month. 
Our  artists  have  produced  some  exceptional¬ 
ly  good  material.  Mildred  Stuart  deserves  a 
hand  for  her  very  excellent  horses.  If  you 
notice  her  pictures  are  very  carefully  drawn. 
Elaine  Loucks  has  a  bold  and  dashing  style 
— a  certain  freedom  of  line  many  of  us  try 
to  get.  In  fact  I  am  proud  of  all  of  you. 
You  may  notice  that  in  the  drawing  for  the 
head  of  Pen  and  Ink  section,  a  bottle  of 
India  ink  is  shown.  This  is  the  kind  of 
ink  that  not  only  writes  black  but  stays 
very  black — just  the  right  kind  for  your 
sketches  for  reproduction  for  this  Page. 

I’m  glad  so  many  boys  decided  to  write 
to  us;  I  know  they’ll  enjoy  themselves  here. 
And  don’t  forget  Otto  Schroeder  who  would 
like  to  receive  mail.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
some  of  you  to  brush  up  on  German  too. 
Fair  exchange! 

In  answer  to  Mildred  Stuart:  I  wish  we 
had  more  room  for  a  good  many  things  on 
the  Page.  However,  not  everyone  is  so  fond 
of  horses,  so  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  take 
up  too  much  space  about  them.  But  you  can 
still  write  of  any  interesting  or  exciting 
tale  about  horses,  at  any  time. 

With  the  World  Series  over,  football  is 
in  full  swing,  yet  Christmas  isn’t  far  away. 
Well,  “Our  Page”  is  here  to  keep  you1*1*" 
ested  and  happy  through  the  long  Winter 
months.  How  about  some  short  stories. 

November  is  the  anniversary  of  Our  Page. 
Twenty-eight  years  old  this  month,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  oici- 
timers.  Won’t  you  write  for  old  times 
sake?  See  you  next  month.  „„„ 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  state  your 
name,  age  and  State.  Send  as  many  and  as 
often  as  you  like.  **•  u- 
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Let's  Go  to 

Florida  This  Year 

Isn’t  a  retirement  plan  a  wonderful 
idea?  Now  we  are  free  to  go  anywhere 
we  choose,  when  we  please.  And,  we 
still  have  an  assured  income  for  use  in 
later  years. 

You  too  can  retire  later,  if  you  arrange 
now.  Don’t  wait  another  day.  Investi¬ 
gate  at  once.  You  can  combine  family 
protection  with  retirement,  so  your 
family  will  be  cared  for  during  the 
intervening  years. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  retirement 
plans — mail  the  coupon  today. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Founded  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  si^8%7 

. COUPON . . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.Y. 

^  ,  R-3 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans. 
Please  send  me  complete  information. 


STREET. 


CITY - - - - - -STATE-- 


War 

Surplus 


BARGAINS 


Make  repairs  on  your  farm,  home  or  shop  with 

these  special  values  . 

TOOL  KIT— Just  what  you  need.  Consists  of  18 
tools:  screwdriver,  punch,  monkey  wrench,  chisels, 
wrenches,  files,  crate  opener,  hammer,  pliers,  saw, 
saw  blades,  mallet,  plane,  "C”  clamp  <P7  7E 
etc.  This  handy  kit,  with  tool  box  only. ...  ▼  — 

HARDWARE  UNIT— for  building  and  repairing. 
18  items  include  cotter  pins,  hooks,  nails,  screws, 
scotch  tape,  emery  cloth, rubber  tape,  grease,  liquid] 
cement,  nuts,  padlocks,  hinges,  putty,  ffC  CC 

washers,  wire,  etc.  all  for  only  .  ipj.VKf 

50%  payment  with  order  balance  C.O.D.  plus  P.P. 
Ask  for  our  FREE  War  Surplus  Bargain  Catalog  of 
other  hard-to-get  merchandise  offered  at  low  prices. 

CENTRAL  STEEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

294  Washington  St.,  War  Surplus  Dept.  C 
Boston  8,  Massachusetts 


MiMSZAW! 

A/TY  WIFE  and  I  would  like 
to  send  you  our  FREE 
ROOK  about  our  "HAVE- 
J10RE”  PLAN  for  ”a  little 
land  —  a  lot  of  living.”  Tells 
how  to  do  wonders  with  a  gar¬ 
den,  fruits,  berries,  poultry, 
livestock,  etc. — all  on  small 
scale  —  in  spare  time.  Many 
new  devices,  scientific  meth¬ 
ods.  Special  house  plans  and 
layouts  for  small  acreages.  It’s 
a  whole  wonderful  NEW  SCI¬ 
ENCE  of  living — a  healthier, 
happier,  more  independent  life — on  the  little  place 
you’ve  alwa.vssdreamed  of  having.  Just  drop  us  a  post 
card  today  for  our  FREE  BOOK—32  pages — 50  Illus¬ 
trations.  Ed  Robinson,  Box  8211,  Noroton,  Conn. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  lumber,  -.Belsaw  Models 

ties,  shingles,  in  10  to  24  foot  saw-' 

crates, lath,  jJt in#  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
siding  positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 

engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
C used  for  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  it- 
self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE 
booklet,  “HowTo  Make  Lumber”  and  Catalog 
of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

belsaw  machinery  company 

S29Z  Field  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd., Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


4.  H*ERS:-HERE  IS  YOUR  S0NG- 

The  Busy  Beavers”  Presented  for  the  first  time 
1947  Dutchess  County  Fair,  a  “HIT”  with 
ff  BBS,  insert  your  club  name  and  community,  mal 
TOUR  SONG.  Recording  will  be  sent  to  yo 
weal  Radio  Station,  on  your  request. 
t„..  30c  a  C°PY  —  1 00  copies  $25.00 

<0M  DUNCAN,  52  East  34th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  ' 


CANVAS  COVER 


a 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

£11  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
1  ruckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phi  la.  6,  Pa. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Potatoes  Instead  of  Grain 
or  Mash 

Farmers  are  being  asked  to  con¬ 
serve  on  feeding  their  livestock.  I 
wondered  if  your  readers  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  what  a  New 
England  farmer  used  to  do  years 
ago. 

The  New  England  farmer  has  al¬ 
ways  had  to  be  thrifty.  In  the  Fall 
when  the  potatoes  were  collected, 
every  small  potato  would  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  placed  in  a  bin  apart  from 
what  they  called  the  table  potatoes. 
My  aunt  used  to  make  it  her  busi¬ 
ness  to  look  after  the  feeding  of  the 
chickens  and  pigs.  Her  fowls  and 
pork  were  famous  for  their  quality. 
I  can  remember  how  she  would  go 
to  this  bin  of  small  potatoes  and  fill 
a  large  iron  kettle.  After  cleaning  the 
potatoes,  she  would  boil  them  with 
the  skins  on.  When  they  were  nice 
and  mealy,  she  would  remove  them 
from  the  stove  and  place  them  in  a 
large  wooden  bucket  which  she  kept 
for  that  purpose.  She  had  a  large 
wooden  mallet,  and  she  used  to  mash 
those  potatoes,  skins  and  all.  She 
would  divide  these  mashed  potatoes 
between  her  swill  bucket  for  her  pig 
and  her  large  bucket  of  mash  for 
her  hens. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  use 
some  of  this  year’s  surplus  potatoes 
instead  of  their  being  put  to  the 
torch?  MRS.  m.  b.  w. 

New  York 

Cooking  potatoes  can  be  used  for 
feeding  both  to  livestock  and  poul¬ 
try.  With  the  latter,  they  can  be  used 
satisfactorily  to  replace  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  mash.  It  is  usually  best 
to  feed  potatoes  separately,  giving 
the  birds  about  what  they  will  clean 
up  in  20  minutes.  With  hogs,  cooked 
potatoes  can  be  used  up  to  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  grain  feed.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  when  potatoes 
are  used,  some  protein  feed  should 
be  added  such  as  tankage,  using 
about  10  pounds  of  this  high  protein 
feed  to  each  100  pounds  of  cooked 
potatoes.  For  dairy  cows,  they  can 
be  fed  and  substituted  about  pound 
for  pound  in  place  of  corn  silage  as 
they  are  about  comparable  in  feed 
value  and  dry  matter.  Due  to  their 
high  moisture  content,  however,  they 
are  only  worth  about  one-fourth  as 
much  as  corn  in  total  feeding  value. 

Bunch  on  Shoulders  of 
Horse 

Since  last  Fall  I  have  noticed  that 
my  horse  has  had  a  bunch  on  both 
his  shoulders.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  what  I  can  do  for  it?  c.  R. 

When  cases  such  as  you  mention 
occur,  they  have  usually  been  caused 
by  bruising  and  injuring  the  deep 
vascular  layer  of  the  skin.  This  is 
commonly  the  result  of  pressure,  due 
to  improperly  fitting  harness  or  by 
accumulation  of  irritating  masses  of 
hair  combined  with  sweat  and  dirt 
forming  at  contact  places  on  the 
harness.  They  commonly  appear 
where  such  pressure  is  exerted  by  the 
collar.  Dead  tissue  is  formed  in  such 
cases  and  makes  a  firm  conection 
with  the  fibrous  skin  growth  which 
lies  beneath,  and  this  sometimes 
penetrates  down  into  the  fibrous  part 
of  the  muscle.  In  some  instances  it 
even  forms  a  growth  on  the  under¬ 
lying  bone. 

In  such  cases,  where  the  growth  is 
hard  and  hornlike,  it  will  seldom 
disappear  of  its  own  accord.  Long 
periods  of  rest  and  daily  applications 
of  liniment  may  correct  the  con¬ 
dition.  There  are  several  good  com¬ 
mercial  liniments  sold  on  the  market 
which  can  be  obtained  at  most  drug¬ 
stores.  If  the  growth  does  not  dis¬ 
appear  after  using  the  treatment 
mentioned,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  veterinarian  'remove  it  by 
an  operation  which  is  not  especially 
difficult.  The  resultant  wound  can 
then  be  treated  the  same  as  any  other 
cut  surface  and  will  normally  heal 
in  a  comparatively  short  time. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

At  the  213th  Holstein  sale,  245 
registered  animals  and  36  unregis¬ 
tered  baby  calves  were  offered.  This 
bunch  came  from  94  different  herds 
located  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  York 
and  Canada  and  passed  to  98  new 
homes  for  a  total  of  $69,362. 

There  were  out-of-State  buyers 
from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey.  Following  are  the 
classified  averages:  129  cows,  $372; 
25  bulls,  $309;  31  bred  heifers,  $294; 
23  open  heifers,  $180;  29  baby  heifers, 
sold  with  dams  $63  and  23  orphan 
heifers  $64. 


uuyers  were  u.  (j.  Ma 
East  Meredith,  12  head  for  $3 
A.  G.  Henderson,  Stamford,  11  ] 
for  $3,665;  E.  J.  Parker,  New  Je 
six  head  for  $2,525;  C.  J.  Ge< 
Batavia,  seven  head  for  $2,185. 


J.  R.  P. 
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0£  Curing 

imparts  w 


Morton’s 


Cure  your  meat  the  improved 


MORTONS 


Mortons 


Sugar-Cure 
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tfet  4  of  this  important  book  on  meat  curing 


More  than  1,000,000  copies  of 
"Home  Meat  Curing  Made  Easy” 
have  already  gone  in  to  farm 
homes.  Shows  how  to  butcher, 
dress,  chill,  and  cure  pork,  beef, 
veal,  and  lamb ...  to  make  smoked 
turkey,  Canadian  Bacon,  sausage. 


Tells  the  important  things  to  do  to 
get  long  keeping  quality  and  fine 
flavor  in  home  cured  meat.  Send 
for  copy  today.  Just  write  name 
and  address  on  margin  and  mail 
with  lOtf  in  coin  to  Morton  Salt  Co., 
3 10  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 
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There  s  /fe  to  it 
than  meets  the  eye! 


(  #  -*v; 


W  Fufi  engine  powered  for 

MAXIMUM k 


You  can  actually  see  the  excellent 
workmanship  and  the  many  new  fea¬ 
tures  in  a  Gardenaid.  But  to  really 
appreciate  this  tractor  you’ll  have  to 
operate  it  yourself . . .  discover  for 
yourself  how  easily  it  handles . . .  dis¬ 
cover  how  effortless  your  toughest 
jobs  become.  That’s  because  Gar¬ 
denaid  uses  its  full  engine  power  — 
actually  develops  more  ground  power 
than  any  other  tractor  its  size.  The  re¬ 
sult:  Gardenaid  implements  are  de¬ 
signed  to  do  a  bigger  job.  These  im¬ 


plements  include  a  7-inch  Plow, 
eight  12-inch  Discs,  12-tooth  Har¬ 
row,  6-tooth  Cultivator  with  gauge 
wheels,  4-foot  Cutter  Bar  and  a  4- 
foot  Snow  Plow-Grader. 


Writ*  today  for  FkEE  Utoratur* 


DEPT.  107,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


Clip  Cows  Regularly  With 


f  CUPS 

I  Cows,  Horses 
Mules,  Dogs, 
faster,  better 


STEWART 

CLIPMASTER 


NEW 

More  Powerful 
Motor  .  .  . 
25%  greater 
speed 


Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health  Author¬ 
ities  say:  Clipping  prevents  dirt  accumula¬ 
tion — the  chief  source  of  sediment  in  milk. 
Clipped  cows  are  easier  to  keep  clean,  take 
less  time — produce  milk  with  lower  bacteria 
count  and  less  sediment — it  is  more  desir¬ 
able  milk — brings  more  money.  For  best  clip¬ 
ping  results  use  the  Clipmaster.  Powerful, 
air-cooled,  smooth-running  motor  inside  the 
Easy-grip  handle.  Model  51-1. 

HAND  OPERATED  MACHINE 

Use  the  easy-to-turn,  ball-bearing  ma¬ 
chine  where  electricity  is  not  available. 
Has  6-foot  shaft  and  chain  for  convenient 
clipping.  Model  1A. 


I 


Stewart  clipping  equipment  is  available  at 
all  good  hardware  and  implement  dealers 

SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
(. formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,Dept.  83,  Chicago 50,111. 


CHAMBCRIM 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Our  customers  reorder  Chamberlin 
Barred  Bock  dicks  year  after 
year.  They  get  uniformly  high 
quality  backed  by  23  years  breed¬ 
ing  for  these  Six  Features  of 
Superiority  I  High  Livability. 
Quick  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Big  Eggs,  High  Production.  Good 
Meat.  5.500  Breeders.  Vt.  -  U.S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean. 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Write  for  new  booklet.  Order 
Early 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARM  w.  b»m*s&  vt. 


BIG  SQUAB  BOOK 


EBEEf  Raise  1-0  Squobs  any  climate  in  25 
day*  for  waiting  markotc  paying  high 
prim.  Take,  email  space,  little  time,  ns  previous 
experience.  Write  for  big  FREE  instruction  book 
today!  Porch  Form,  Midlothian  3,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


THEY’RE  IN  AGAIN 


Parmenter  Beds,  consistent  winners  of  Egg 
Laying  Contests  since  1931  prove  their  capa¬ 
bilities  again  by  placing 


1st  at  FARM1NGDALE 


Winners  of  43  Contests  over  all  other  Beds  in 
16  years  and  holding  the  Individual  Bird  World 
Egg  Production  Eeeord  is  proof  that  PAR¬ 
MENTER  BEDS  have  been  bred  with  those 
qualities  that  make  EGG  PRODUCTION  PRO¬ 
FITABLE.  With  feed  costs  high  get  the  most 
out  of  your  feed  dollar  by  putting  it  into  stock 
that  will  give  you  the  greatest  return — Par- 
menter's  Proven  Egg  Producers. 

Send  for  catalog  and  order  your  chicks  NOW 
to  insure  delivery  when  you  want  them. 


BREEDING  MALES 

available  in  quantity.  Ideal  for  Commer 
cial  Egg  Producers  and  Hatcheries. 


PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


BITTNER'S  ,,LB- 

A  /L rL*  IHU0CKEREI 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

“Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  Winners 

Mammoth  New  Hampshires  were  first 
for  the  breed  in  Eastern  Kegional 
contest,  ,1st  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1946,  1st  in  Maine  in  1947.  Customers 
in  six  states  are  among  the  winners.  All  this  proves 
their  abilities  to  grow  to  4  to  5  lb.  weights  in  14 
weeks,  AND  develop  into  unusually  heavy  layers.  17 
years  breeding  for  “Mammoth”  qualities  truly  bring 
you  the  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow"  —  TODAY! 

9,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  no  reactors  in  12  years. 

Wiite  for  catalog  —  Order  Early. 

Westmoreland  Depot, 
FARMS  JJew  Hampshire 


National  breed  lead- 

_  "ors  in  1946  R.O.P.  in  percentage 

of  biros  qualilied  (60.8%) ;  2nd  in  average  egg  weight 
(28  oz.  per  doz.),  average  body  weight  6.5  libs,  per 
bird.  Beautiful,  light  colored  birds — U.S  R.O.P.  and 
Certified — Pullorum  Clean.  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
for  flock  improvement  or  egg  and  meat  production,.  Write 
HANK’S  HENNERY,  Bex  105,  Newmarket,  N.  H. 


’FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES>*^*Y_ 

,wr,Te  NICHOLS 

.  N.  H._^ 


OF  KINGSTON. 


Abundant  vitality  and  hlgfl  livability  — ■  one  of  10 
characteristics  of  Nichalls  U.  8.  Approved-Pullorum 
Clean  New  Hampshires  that  build  profits  in  meat 
or  hatching  egg  poduction.  Chicks  shipped  by  air. 
Described  in  new  catalog  —  write  today. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Box  26, Kingston,  New  Hampshire 


Advantages  of  a  Small  Flock 

Poultry  surveys  show  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  flocks  in  the 
country  consist  of  less  than  200  birds. 
The  best  layers  are  not  necessarily 
in  small  flocks,  but,  all  things  being 
equal,  small  flocks  lay  better,  and 
most  flocks,  small  and  large  alike,  are 
coming  into  their  laying  during  these 
Fall  months. 

Large  flocks,  in  very  stately  and 
modern  houses,  are  more  or  less 
motivated  by  a  mob  psychology. 
These  birds  are  like  small  machines, 
precision  instruments.  Throw  a 
monkey  wrench  into  the  works  and 
there  is  trouble;  accidently  drop  a 
broom  in  the  coop  housing  a  large 
flock  and  pandemonium  prevails. 
Similar  occurrences  in  a  small  house 
will  also  cause  some  confusion,  but 
such  birds  more  quickly  regain  an 
equilibrium  and  seem  much  less 
affected  by  the  shock.  In  both  cases 
hens  soon  become  accustomed  to 
some  form  of  regular  routine;  routine 
is  part  of  a  successful  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  But  for  the  small  flocks  inter¬ 
ruptions  in  these  regularities  make  it 
a  field  day:  a  pan  of  scraps  from  the 
table,  parings  from  the  canning 
kitchen,  or  simply  a  dish  of  warm 
water  in  which  the  luncheon  sweet 
corn  was  cooked.  These  hens  like 
both  the  calls  and  the  callers,  and 
each  visit  is  met  with  equal  enthu¬ 
siasm.  In  a  way  they  are  used  to 
these  little  surprises,  so  that  it  is 
really  part  of  their  regular  routine. 

Egg  gathering  is  more  routine  in 
the  big  house  but  it  is  an  event  with 
the  small  flock.  If  the  latter  is  still 
outdoors,  the  hens  tag  along  stepping 
and  bobbing  as  they  keep  pace  right 
on  into  the  house.  If  already  confined 
inside,  it  is  another  friendly  visit; 
in  either  case  it  means  an  extra  bit 
of  corn  or  oats. 

Cleaning  is  a  necessity  in  the  big 
house  but  it  is  something  more  than 
that  in  the  small  one.  Hens  like 
company  and  they  like  attention. 
Cleaning  takes  longer  than  most 
chores  and  the  friendly  hen,  always 
curious,  likes  to  help.  She  carefully 
checks  on  all  movements  of  the 
cleaner,  samples  the  .fresh  food  and 
water,  and  ends  up  by  giving  the 
newly  turned  litter  a  good  going 
over. 

Two  causes  for  great  concern  in 
many  large  flocks,  cannibalism  and 
egg  eating,  can  be  almost  unknown 
in  small  flocks.  Both  of  these  un¬ 
natural  activities  are  aggravated  by 
confinement  and  crowding.  Diver¬ 
sions  help  eliminate  them.  Small 
flocks  most  generally  get  out  on  the 
ground  and  seldom  loiter  in  the 
house  long  enough  to  get  into  mis¬ 
chief;  their  habits  are  thus  pretty 
well  formed  before  they  are  closed 
in  for  the  Winter.  The  small  flocks 
eat  more  of  a  greater  varieties  of 
foods,  drink  more,  and  have  more  of 
the  things  which  make  them  happy. 
All  these  are  conducive  to  healthier 
hens  and  greater  egg  production. 
Finally  there  is  that  something  be¬ 
tween  a  small  flock  and  the  operator 
which  is  easier  felt  than  explained. 
We  sense  that  the  hens  feel  it  too. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  w.  e.  b. 


Phenol  as  Disinfectant 

I  should  like  to  know  what  your 
reaction  is  to  the  use  of  phenol  for 
disinfecting  poultry  houses.  Com¬ 
mercial  phenol  preparations  can  be 
obtained  in  varying  strengths  or  co¬ 
efficients,  the  co-efficients  being  ob¬ 
tained  by  comparison  with  pure 
carbolic  acid,  which  has  a  co¬ 
efficient  of  one  (1)  and  which,  when 
reduced  to  a  five  per  cent  solution  by 
the  addition  of  w§ter,  provides  an 
effective  germicide  against  Typhosa 
B.  One  gallon  of  commercial  phenol 
with  a  co-efficient  of  20  can  be  mixed 
with  400  gallons  of  water  to  provide 
a  germicide  equivalent  to  a  five  per 
cent  carbolic  solution.  This  is  not 
only  an  economical  but  also  a  safe 
preparation  to  handle.  A  gallon  of 
commercial  phenol  can  be  purchased 
for  less  than  $3.00.  The  odor  is  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  coal  tar  and  dis¬ 
appears  in  a  short  time  after  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  solution. 

Do  you  know  of  any  objections  to 
its  use?  Is  there  any  record  that  it 
has  been  tried  for  the  purpose 
mentioned?  I  have  used  large 
quantities  of  phenol  for  general  sani¬ 
tation  and  now  would  like  to  use  it 
in  connection  with  my  poultry 
houses,  provided,  of  course,  that  it 
would  not  affect  the  poultry  un¬ 
favorably.  w.  s.  p. 

Atlantic  County,  N.  J. 

Phenol  is  a  specific  protoplasmic 
poison.  However,  its  germicidal 
power  varies  greatly  with  various 
types  of  other  organisms.  Spores  are 
very  resistant  to  phenol  and  for  this 
reason  hot  lye  solution  has  proved  to 
be  more  effective  than  phenol  in 
cleaning  out  brooder  houses  for 
coccidiosis  control  . 


PROFITS  AHEAD!  . . .  with  Warren  Reds 

You  can't  think  too  far  ahead  when  you're  plan¬ 
ning  the  next  laying  ftDck.  .  .and  of  course,  you 
like  to  see  the  profit  sign  at  the  end  of  a  season 
So,  why  not  start  right  —  buy  Warren  Reds,  as 
thousands  of  others  have  done,  and  assure  your¬ 
self  that  EXTRA  production  and  livability  that 
show  up  as  EXTRA  profits  when  the  work  is  done 
Send  today  for  J.  J.  Warren's  free  catalog, 
read  all  about  the  breeding  program  (more  rigor¬ 
ous  than  R.O.P.)  that  makes  possible  Warren  Beds' 
amazing  performance  .  .  .  read  what  satisfied 
customers  have  to  say  about  this  world  farnoua 
general-purpose  fowl. 

Here's  a  sample  of  what  Warren  Reds  can  do 
for  you: 

Texas  Laying  Contest  (llth  month)  2nd  High  Pen: 

3169  eggs.  3336.50  paints. 

Missouri -(10th  month)  2nd  Red  Pen:  2587  egos 
2794.7b  points. 

SAME  BLOOD,  BREEDING  AND  QUALITY 

ALL  WARREN  CUSTOMERS  get  the  same  blood, 
breeding  and  quality,  the  same  profitable  per¬ 
formance  that  is  evidenced  by  contest  reports. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  (having  awarded  its 
contract  for  over  30,000  chicks  to  J.  J.  Warren 
for  16  consecutive  years)  reports  that  consolidated 
records  front  11  State  institutions  show  an  aver 
age  of  232.1  eggs  per  hen  per  year  for  5  straight 
years.  That’s  the  kind  of  production  that  is 
yours  for  the  buying! 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 
Mass.  —  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  •  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


A  LGER 

Golden  Ham ps 


Dual-Purpose,  Double  Profit 

GOLDEN  HAMPS  are  not  a  new  breed, 
but  an  improved  strain  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire— 8  years  ahead  of  the  rest  in  color, 
improved  in  meat  quality,  and  in  egg 
production.  From  the  start  in  1939,  Al¬ 
ger  has  bred  for  the  true  light  color 
(selected  at  Durham  this  year  as  the 
present  preference). 

GOIJ>EN  HAMPS  are  scientifically 
bred  for  superior  meat  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  brown  eggs.  This  dual- 
purpose,  true-color  strain  means  dou¬ 
ble  profits  for  YOU. 

Breeders  Raised  On  Our  Own  Farm 
MASS.-U.S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM 

fcdtowedYear~r0Und  traPnestinS  program 

4,0  Jk  GOLDEN  HAMPS  fea- 
t.  a  ther  quickly,  grow  ra- 

'©jlSEiPsSaflB  pidly,  are  vigorous  and 
m  healthy,  and  produce 

excellent  meat  and  large 
eggs.  They’ll  be  money 
makers  for  you. 

Write  for  Catalog  &  Prices 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Trade-Mark  Reg. 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


For  chicks  that  convert  your  feed  and  efforts  into 
egg  and  meat  dollars,  choose  Wooltop  P.  B.  New 
Hampshires.  Produced  by  18,000  hreeders  on  our 
own  farm — breeding  based  on  outstanding  family 
performance  in  all  factors.  Proved  by  trapnest, 
progeny  test,  egg  laying  contests.  250-egg  and 
up  pedigreed  sires — U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean. 
For  early  start  and  assured  delivery,  write  — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

Box  7 


WOOLTOP  FARM  *  £a*f  Peppered.  Mass. 


'  ‘  Christie  s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

%sll°of  SPiZZERINKTUM 


( Trade-Name  Be <j.  U.  3.  Pat.  Off.) 

GOOD  WILL 

SFor  more  than  25  years,  Christie 
“Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  have  been 

building  good  will  by  breeding  superior 
birds  —  profitable  birds  —  for  thousands 
ii  |,  -| I,  |,  |  ,  of  customers.  We  intend  to  continue 
.  efforts  to  merit  your  good  will  by  serving  you 
tter  than  ever  ...  by  giving  our  customers  a 
tie  more  than  we  promise.  . 

iw  Hampshires  -  B*rr*d  Ro 

3%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  0  ean 
icks  Shipped  by  Express -Parcel  Post  Airfreight 
ristie  Poultry  Farms.  Ine.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  n.  n. 


HEATING  CABLE  HAS 

MANY  USE9  TODAY 

Now  is  the  time  to  install 

GE  heating  cable.  Use  it  tor 

-y - , -  water  warming,  floors,  Pipe*- 

sidewalks,  driveways,  brooders,  soil  heating,  write 
today,  for  special  folder  with  facta  on  these  ana 
additional  uses;  big  catalog  with  complete 
of  poultry  supplies,  free.  too. 
NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


ULOUSE  and  EMBDEN  GEESE  for  BREEDING 
TM AN  -  PRESTON  HOLLOW.  NEW  YORK 
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Consider  the  Yearling  Hen 


What  Do  these 

TEST  FLOCKS  PROVE? 


Many  good  hens  are  being  sold  at  a 
a  sacrifice  every  day  for  what  they 
will  bring  for  meat  purposes;  hens 
that  should  be  kept  for  at  least  an¬ 
other  season.  Although  the  feed 
prices  are  now  out  of  proportion  to 
the  average  price  of  eggs,  there  is 
still  a  profit  in  keeping  hens  of  good 
egg-laying  qualities  over  their  molt. 
Experience  is  a  hard  teacher  and  one 
doesn’t  forget  easily  what  one  learns 
the  hard  way.  I  have  found  that  a 
good  bird  in  hand  is  certainly  worth 
two  unpredictable  pullets  on  range; 
especially  this  season,  when  every¬ 
one  is  jittery  and  is  selling  fowls  on 
a  weak  and  overloaded  market.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  periodical  culling  because 
idle  birds  cut  down  the  profit  from 
the  laying,  flock,  but  I  think  it  is  too 
bad  to  see  so  many  good  yearlings 
sacrificed  for  the  price  of  five  pounds 
of  feed. 

While  at  the  Buffalo  market  the 
other  day,  I  saw  hundreds  of  crates 
of  assorted  fowl,  many  of  them  Leg¬ 
horns  still  laying.  Most  of  them  sold 
for  23  cents  per  pound.  Why  any 
poultryman  should  practically  give 
away  a  laying  hen  which  probably 
would  still  produce  her  selling  price 
before  molting  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
Much  of  the  poultryman’s  profit 
comes  from  the  large  Fall  eggs  of  his 
older  birds,  and  unless  he  is  hard  up 
for  pullet  space,  he  is  throwing  away 
many  dollars  by  selling  his  hens  pre¬ 
maturely.  The  present  high  price  of 
feed  is  certainly  back  of  this  to  a 
big  extent,  and  early  hatched  pullets 
are  another  factor;  but  with  Fall  eggs 
selling  anywhere  from'  70'  to  80  cents 
a  dozen,  it  would  pay  to  keep  the 
pullets  on  range  until  the  old  hens 
quite  their  laying  cycle. 

The  wise  poultryman  should  not 
figure  his  costs  on  an  annual  basis, 
but  over  the  entire  laying  or  life 
period  of  his  hens.  Thus  he  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  know  where 
he  stands.  He  would  know  whether 
to  sell  and  when.  The  fowl  market 
in  the  Fall  is  generally  very  weak, 
because  of  the  heavy  influx,  with  the 
prices  usually  advancing  after  the 
rush.  I  generally  hold  my  old  hens 
until  Thanksgiving,  unless  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  strong  at  the  time  of  their 
Fall  molt.  I  figure  to  get  enough 
more  for  them  to  more  than  pay  for 
the  extra  feed.  Even  though  the  costs 
have  gone  sky  high,  the  last  dozen 
of  eggs  in  the  Fa^J.  are  worth  almost 
as  much  as  her  carcass  will  bring 
on  a  weak  market.  After  the  last  egg 
is  laid,  she  can  be  disposed  of  and 
show  no  loss  to  the  producer;  or  she 
can  be  sold  cheaper  and  still  show 


bigger  profit  than  she  would  if 
sold  while  laying. 

Keeping  production  at  a  high  level 
in  the  Fall  is  no  trick  if  the  stock 
has  what  it  takes  to  shell  out  eggs. 
Many  producers  force  their  hens  in¬ 
to  a  Summer  molt  in  order  to  get 
more  Fall  eggs.  This  procedure  is 
debatable.  I  for  one  cannot  see  the 
value  in  it.  Even  though  this  is  done 
to  the  producer’s  satisfaction,  and 
even  though  the  hen  does  begin  to 
shell  out  large  eggs  when  the  price 
is  on  the  upgrade,  there  is  no  positive 
proof  that  she  won’t  molt  just  as 
quickly  as  those  which  have  kept  on 
laying.  And  the  mortality  may  be 
higher,  due  to  the  fact  that  her  lay¬ 
ing  cycle  has  been  unnaturally  dis¬ 
turbed.  It  doesn’t  require  any  mcme 
feed  to  carry  a  hen  through  the  m<Ht 
tfcan  it  does  to  produce  a  mature 
pullet,  and  there  is  a  big  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  eggs  when  they 
begin  to  lay.  Many  poultrymen  think 
the  pullets  pay  better,  but  this  is 
also  debatable.  Pullets  hatched  in 
January  and  February  wil  have  a 
longer  laying  cycle  than  yearlings 
providing  they  don’t  molt  during  the 
Winter.  If  the  pullet  is  hatched  early 
enough  to  lay  large  eggs  by  Fall, 
then  the  older  hens  must,  and  should, 
be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage; 
but  even  then,  if  there  is  sufficient 
room  to  winter  over  the  older  birds, 
they  certainly  will  show  a  profit  for 
at  least .  another  season. 

The  most  important  things  to 
avoid  in  housing  are  drafts  and 
dampness.  The  average  chicken  can 
stand  much  colder  temperature  than 
we  give  her  credit  for.  Nature 
shrinks  her  comb  and  wattles;  she 
gets  over  the  molt  quickly,  if  she  is 
from  good  stock;  and  no  matter  how 
comfortable  her  surroundings,  she 
won’t  lay  until  the  molting  process 
is  at  an  end.  I  realize  the  circum¬ 
stances  on  many  farms  that  have  in¬ 
sufficient  housing  space,  so  that  many 
good  yearlings  must  be  sold.  Just  the 
same,  I  never  could  sell  an  old  hen, 
still  in  her  laying  cycle,  without  some 
regret  and  remorse. 

I  may  be  old  fashioned  to  think 
this  way,  but  it  seems  such  a  waste 
of  good  eggs  at  the  numerous  hatch¬ 
eries.  If  the  management  was 
changed  ss  that  all  good  yearlings 
could  be  carried  over  for  at  least  one 
more  season,  thousands  of  dozens  or 
cases  could  be  diverted  to  consumer 
use.  Personally,  I  never  could  sell  a 
hen  while  she  was  laying  good,  not 
for  meat  purposes.  She  is  doing  me 
a  service,  so  why  should  I  have  her 
killed?  s.  m.  k. 


Research  Farm  Flock  Tests  are 
constantly  being  run  on  Lay  or 
Bust  Feeds.  We  test  our  own  feed 
formulas  and  other  experimental 
formulas,  under  typical  farm  con¬ 
ditions,  to  be  sure  we  have  the  best 
combination. 

It’s  part  of  our  careful  job  of 
making  a  scientifically  superior  feed 
formula. 

Our  latest  test  flock  of  sex-linked 
cockerels  on  Lay  or  Bust  Broiler 
Mash  (and  Pellets)  brought  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  results  shown  above. 

An  average  of  3  lbs.  at  10  weeks  is 
excellent — but — 


— to  do  it  on  only  8.06  lbs,  of  feed 

proves  the  high  feeding  value  of 

Lay  or  Bust  Broiler  Mash. 

Weight  gain  is  simpl  ythe  con¬ 
version  of  feed  into  meat.  How 
economically  this  can  .be  done  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  value 
of  the  feed. 

Y ou  can  get  more  lbs.  of  gain  on 
your  birds — at  lower  cost — if  the 
feed  is  exceptionally  potent. 

When  we  make  Lay  or  Bust  feed, 
it’s  fortified  with  extra  vitamins 
and  rich  nourishment — then  proven 
ort  our  own  Research  Farm — so  you 
can  get  superior  growth. 


Capons  Pay  Well 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  my  mother 
used  to  say  that  caponizing  was  a 
very  difficut  job,  but  since  then  with 
the  improved  instruments,  a  good 
light  and  a  steady  hand,  anyone  can 
perform  the  operation  with  a  little 
practice.  The  best  time  is  whenever 
there  is  a  surplus  of  cockerels  that 
are  between  two  and  three  mQnths 
old.  At  the  age  of  four  months  the 
cockerel’s  muscles  begin  to  toughen 
and  the  operation  becomes  more 
difficult  and  dangerous,  if  a  cockerel 
is  caponized  at  four  months  of  age 
or  older  there  is  some  danger  of 
death  from  internal  bleeding  due  to 
separating  the  testicle  from  a  close 
lying  artery.  If  this  should  happen 
there  need  be  no  loss  as  he  is  -bled  to 
death  and  ready  for  cooking  or  can¬ 
ning.  If  he  lives,  he  may  develop  into 
a  slip,  which  makes  him  useless  as 
a  breeder  and  not  much  better  eating 
than  an  ordinary  rooster.  Slips  are 
unsuccessfully  caponized  cockerels, 
as  the  organs  begin  to  grow-  again. 

An  old  rooster  does  not  bring  a 
very  high  price  when  marketed, 
while  a  capon  will  bring  the  top 
price,  and  often  will  weigh  when  full 
grown,  from  seven  to  12  pounds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  breed.  After  the  birds 
are  caponized,  their  combs  and 
wattles  stop  growing.  Capons  seldom 
crow,  they  are  gentle  and  peaceful, 
and  can  be  kept  with  other  birds,  or 
in  a  separated  flock  if  more  conveni¬ 
ent.  They  need  no  special  fattening 
rations  until  a  few  weeks  before 
marketing  them.  When  capons  are 
sold  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade,  they 
are  usually  not  full  grown  and  are 
called  soft  roasters.  When  10  months 
old,  they  are  sold,  generally  between 
the  start  of  the  new  year  and  Easter 
time.  Their  flesh  remains  sweet  and 
tender. 

Any  large  city  is  a  good  capon 
market.  I  have  had  White  Leghorn 
capons  that  weighed  six  pounds  each; 
Plymouth  Rocks  eight  to  nine 
Pounds;  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  nine 
Pounds.  All  of  these  were  less  than 
it  months  old.  I  have  orders  booked 
ahead  each  year  for  all  my  surplus 


birds,  and  I  turn  all  of  them  into 
capons.  Some  of  my  orders  call  for 
them  at  seven  months  old.  These  are 
hatched  in  February.  I  turn  them 
into  capons  when  they  are  two 
months  old,  which  -gives  them  five 
months  to  make  the  desired  weight. 
It  pays  well.  s.  u. 

New  Jersey 

North  Jersey  Egg  Co-op. 
Meeting 

The  14th  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Jersey  Cooperative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion  Assn,  is  being  held  on  October 
31  at  8  P.  M.  at  the  market’s  new 
building  on  Furler  St.,  in  Totowa 
Boro,  New  Jersey.  President  R.  S. 
Phillips,  of  Sussex,  N.  J.,  will  pre¬ 
side  and  reports  from  the  officers  of 
the  cooperative  will  be  heard. 

Manager  Frank  R.  Gorman  has  in¬ 
formed  the  400  members  that  the 
volume  of  eggs  and  poultry  has  in¬ 
creased  over  50  per  cent.  The  co¬ 
operative  will  do  a  gross  business  of 
over  one  million  dollars  this  year. 
Election  of  new  directors  will  take 
place  and  plans  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  discussed. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  2.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.25 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein. .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  y! 


.  made  with  prescription  care 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  w  Boston  9,  Mass. 


Wool  Socks  Can  * t  Shrink! 


Socfe.-Ton.iat 

DRYER 


•  Quickly  adjusts  to 
any  size,  9-13. 

•  Durable,  long  - 
ing  plastic. 

•  Speeds  sock  drying. 

•  Will  not  stain  or  dis¬ 
color. 


At  your  local  De¬ 
partment  Store  or  send  $1  (i 
and  pay  postman  balance.  ' 


$1  39 

"  ■  A  Pil 


A  PAIR 


CRAFT  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

211  Lafayette  Ave.,  Buffalo  13,  N.  Y. 


CHILDREN’S  PONY  SUPPLIES 

•lust  arrived.  Western  Saddles,  $29.50.  Driving  harness 
$35.00;  also  Bridles,  Blankets,  Carts,  etc.  Free  circular 

SCBAFLER,  WEST  C0PAKE  21,  N.  Y. 


DEERSKIN  GLOVES 

Made  from  your  raw  Deerskins 

DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 

Reasonable  Prices 
Price  List  on  Request. 

!  Joseph  Bruchac,  Taxidermist 
Greenfield  Center  4,  New  York 


NOW!  ATHLETE’SFOOT 


with  SCAPE,  the  NEW  quick-acting,  penetrating, 
greaseless  ointment.  SCAPE  Is  a  NEW  fungistatic 
that  kills  fungi  causing  athlete’s  foot  and  similar 
simple  Infections.  Send  $1.00  today  for  postpaid, 
full  size  jar.  GEORGES  BEAN  PHARMACAL  CO., 
60  EAST  42nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


CPA  DC  *he  modern  fungistatic 
OwttrX  for  ATHIETE’S  FOOT,  etc. 


* 


-POULTRYMEN — 

A  50c  INVESTMENT  MAY 
SAVE  YOU  MANY  $  $  $  $ 

SPECIAL:  The  reg.  $1.  bottle  of  HOFFMAN’ 
POULTRY  SPRAY,  an  aid  in  the  control  of  re 
spiratory  diseases  in  Poultry,  mailed  to  you  post 
paid  for  only  50c  as  a  special  introductory  offe 
to  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  this  prove 
product.  Folder  FREE.  HOFFMAN  CHEMIOA 
COMPANY,  DEPT.  R-l,  VINELAND,  N.  J 
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5  DAYS 

TRIAL 


The  Greatest  Treat 
of  Your  Child’s  Life 

^ii5„most  m°dern  of  all  Play  vehicles  will 
make  your  youngster  the  happiest  child  in 
the  world  and  we  11  prove  it  by  this  free  offer. 

YOUNG  AMERICA’S  SIZE 

T  INLAND 

RACIAL 

Built  exactly  like  a  real  tractor- of  steel  and 
heavy  cast  aluminum,  with  over-size  rubber 
tires  on  ball-bearing  disk  wheels,  bucket 
seat,  mock  four- way  gearshift  and  throttle. 
Pedal  powjered  non-slip  V  belt  driven. 
Finished  in  brilliant  red  baked  enamel. 
ORDER  ONE  AT  OUR  RISK 

Let  your  youngster  ride  it  for  5  days.  Satisfy 
yourself  that  it’s  the  safest,  sturdiest  vehicle 
your  child  can  ride,  year  around  and  for 
many  years. 

If  it  fails  in  any  way  to  please  you,  ship  it 
back  for  an  instant  and  complete  return  of 
your  money. 

SOLD  ONLY  AT  THESE  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  LOW  PRICES 


L 


62- 


Model  1.  For  children  up  $ 
to  48"  tall . . . 

Model  2.  For  children  43"  to  56" 
tall .  $2.00  extra 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP. 

158-164  ELUCOTT  ST. 
Buffalo  3,  N.  Y.  Dept.  7 


t ^OOTS 


Winter  Favorites 
for  Men  &  Boys 


•  WARM 

•  RUGGED 
v  •  HANDSOME 

COMFORTABLE 
_ ECONOMICAL 

The  Perfect  Christmas  Gift ! 

Now  you  can  get  these  brand  new  Armv 
Aviators’  Boots  —  just  released  as  war 
surplus!  Wonderful  for  sports,  outdoor 
work,  hunting,  riding,  flying,  school  and 
stadium  wear,  “heavy”  weather.  Com¬ 
pletely  sheep-lined  (like  a  mitten) ;  heavy 
waterproof  rubber  bottoms;  non-slip 
soles;  soft  brown  leather  uppers;  spring- 
lock  zipper  with  rawhide  pull;  two  ad¬ 
justable  straps  for  real  snug  fit;  full 
10 Vi"  height. 


ONLY 


$9.95 


PER  PAIR 


Wear  them  with  or  without  shoes  —  in 
every  kind  of  weather!  They’re  built  for 
long,  comfortable,  all-round  wear.  Order 
by  mail  today,  in  time  for  Christmas — 
send  check  or  money  order  (add  50c  for 
postage  and  handling),  or  order  C.O.D. 
Mention  your  shoe  size.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HUGH  CLAY  PAULK 

Dept.  M-35 

49  Falmouth  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

Genuine,  heavy  cloth,  size  12"xl2".  Why  waste  time  and 
money  on  flimsy  cardboard,  set  these  rugged,  durable 
cloth  signs  at  same  old  low  prices,  doz.  $1.75,  hundred 
$10.00  postpaid  for  Cash,  or  COD.  Immediate  service. 

R.  &  B.  DANIELS,  R.  F.  D.  LISBON,  N.  H. 


DELIVER  PURE  FRESH  WATER 


With  these  heavy  duty  Water  Systems.  Direct  pressure 
and  tank  model  shallow  well  and  jet  pumps  available. 
City  Convenience,  Comfort  and  Health  for  the  farm 
and  cottage.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAMILTON  EQUIPMENT,  INC.,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


ROLL  FILMS  DEVELOPED 


EtGHT  DOUBLE  SIZE  SPARKLING  PRINTS  30c 

Send  for  Free  Mailer.  To  save  time  mail  films  now 

to  MARGLO  PHOTO,  Dept.  R,  EMERSON,  N.  J. 

REPRINTS  DOUBLE  SIZE  FOUR  CENTS  EACH 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


News  From 

•>* 

.  New  Jersey  completed  a  very 
successful  canhouse  tomato  season 
about  the  first  of  October.  Early  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  the  harvest  for 
processing  totalled  about  270,000  tons 
compared  with  220,000  tons  a  year 
ago.  On  the  39,000  acres  grown  in 
the  State  this  year,  this  averages 
about  6.9  tons  per  acre.  Yields  of  10 
to  15  tons  were  not  at  all  unusual  on 
several  farms.  This  high  production 
places  New  Jersey  second  only  to 
California  in  yield  per  acre.  In  total 
tonnage  produced,  New'  Jersey 
ranked  third  in  the  nation,  exceeded 
only  by  California  and  Indiana. 
Quality,  too,  was  excellent  as  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  case  when  yields  are  high. 
Despite  a  late  Spring,  favorable 
weather  during  the  growing  season 
produced  a  crop  which  graded  with 
a  high  percentage  qualifying  as  U.  S. 
No.  1.  Growers  delivering  under  con¬ 
tract  averaged  between  $32  and  $35 
a  ton  based  on  the  price  of  $39  a 
ton  for  U.  S.  No.  l’s,  $29  a  ton  for 
U.  S.  No.  2’s,  and  nothing  for  culls. 
Those  who  grew  for  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  rather  than  under  contract  ex¬ 
perienced  a  rather  difficult  year. 
Canners  found  that  their  contract 
growers  were  able  to  supply  them 
with  all  the  tomatoes  their  plants 
could  process  and  so  the  demand  on 
the  open  market  fell  below  cost  of 
production.  During  the  peak  harvest 
period  just  before  and  after  L’abor 
Day,  open  market  tomatoes  were 
quoted  at  20  cents  a  basket,  or  only 
$11.00  a  ton.  Although  the  yields  and 
returns  were  good  this  year  costs  ad¬ 
vanced  sharply,  especially  the  rates 
paid  to  pickers  which  ranged  from 
10  to  15  cents  a  basket;  this  made 
the  picking  expense  average  from 
$5.50  to  $8.40  a  ton. 


New  Jersey  turkey  growers  held  a 
meeting  of  their  State  association  at 
Rutgers  last  month  and  devoted  a 
major  portion  of  the  program  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  marketing  methods. 
Prof.  Paul  Margolf  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  displayed  turkey  meat 
products  such  as  turkey  steaks, 
turkey  loaf  and  “turkey  hots,”  just 
right  for  tucking  into  a  long  roll. 
One  form  of  turkey  steak  is  produced 
by  slicing  across  a  hard-frozen  turkey 
with  an  electric  saw.  Another  kind  is 
produced  by  a  machine  demonstrated 
at  the  meeting  which  flattens  and 
shapes  turkey  chunks  into  portions 


Why  Not  Milk  Pasteuri¬ 
zation? 

(Continued  from  Page  658) 

number  of  people,  some  would  say, 
to  be  ill  at  one  time!  We  had  had 
nearly  as  extensive  epidemics  before 
and  we  have  had  them  since.  That 
one  is  singled  out  for  mention  not 
alone  because  it  was  our  largest  but 
because  of  an  unusual  sequel.  The 
man  whose  milk  was  responsible  for 
it  was  one  of  the  leading  dairymen 
in  his  section,  open-minded  and  not 
too  old  to  learn.  As  a  result  of  his 
experience  he  became  an  active 
advocate  of  pasteurization;  nothing 
in  itself,  particularly  remarkable. 
More  remarkable  was  the  fact  that 
he  “swallowed  his  pride”  and,  as  a 
warning  to  fellow  dairymen,  wrote 
a  letter  describing  his  unfortunate 
experience  in  detail  which  was 
published  in  the  December  13,  1930 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Another  intelligent,  one-time  advo¬ 
cate  of  raw  milk  also  experienced  a 
change  of  heart  as  a  result  of  an 
epidemic.  The  publisher  of  a  local 
newspaper  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  on  the  outside,  looking  in.  At  a 
time  when  pasteurization  was  still 
an  issue  in  the  State,  evidently 
moved  by  the  protests  and  appeals 
of  raw  milk  dealers  who  were  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  he  cam¬ 
paigned  editorially  against  “com¬ 
pulsory”  pasteurization.  If  people 
preferred  to  sell  or  buy  raw  milk 
that,  he  felt,  was  their  business. 
Then  something  unexpected  hap¬ 
pened.  A  —milkborne  epidemic  of 
over  400  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
suddenly  broke  out  in  the  town  next 
to  his.  Six  of  the  cases  resulted  in 
death.  The  raw  milk  dealer  had 
bought  a  cow  with  an  infected  udder 
and  put  her  in  his  milking  line. 
Subsequent  investigation  revealed 
that,  on  the  farm  of  a  previous 
owner,  she  had  been  milked  by  a 
man  who  had  a  sore  throat.  The 
publisher  saw  his  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  seriously  ill  or  exposed  to  in¬ 
fection  and,  in  the  affected  town,  a 
factory  closed  and  business  practi¬ 
cally  at  a  standstill.  That  brought  it 
“near  home”  and  he  saw  the  whole 
matter  in  a  new  light.  He  wrote 


November  1,  1947 


New  Jersey 

resembling  cube  steaks.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  adopted  a  blue  tag  to  -  enable 
the  consumer  to  literally  recognize 
birds  of  “A”  quality.  Each  producer 
participating  in  the  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  'assigned  a  registry 
numb.er  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  indicate  the  farm  from 
which  each  turkey  came.  The  em¬ 
blem  will  guarantee  the  housewife 
a  New  Jersey  grown  bird  that  is 
young,  soft-meated,  well  fleshed  and 
properly  fattened.  The  cost  of  the 
program  will  be  borne  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  participating.  The  use  of  the 
label  will  be  confined  largely  to  di¬ 
rect  sales  made  at  the  farm  but  by 
next  year  growers  hope  to  place 
blue-tag  turkeys  in  retail  stores. 
Members  of  the  association  plan  to 
market  the  bulk  for  the  1947  crop  of 
364,000  birds  by  Thanksgiving  with 
some  to  be  held  for  Christmas.  In  the 
dressed  turkey  competition,  Richard 
Hinck  of  Glendola,  Monmouth 
County,  was  the  winner  in  both  tom 
and  hen  classes.  William  Vass  of 
Englishtown,  Monmouth  County  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  John  G. 
McCleary  of  Sewell,  Gloucester 
County. 


The  Flemington  Auction  Market 
Cooperative  Assn.,  the  first  farmer 
owned  and  managed  auction  for  the 
sale  of  eggs,  poultry  and  livestock 
organized  in  this  country,  completed 
its  seventeenth  year  on  July  31  with 
its  largest  gross  volume  of  business 
reaching  the  total  of  $5,372,095.26. 
A  complete  report  of  the  business  of 
the  past  fiscal  year  was  given  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization 
held  the  second  Monday  in  October. 
The  value  of  eggs  handled  comprised 
abofit  three  and  one-half  million  of 
the  total,  and  miscellaneous  farm 
livestock  came  second  with  over  a 
million  and  live  poultry  third  with 
over  three-fourths  of  a  million.  Three 
directors  whose  terms  expired  were 
re-elected  for  three  year  terms.  They 
are:  J.  C.  Weisel  of  Frenchtown,  re¬ 
elected  president  for  a  second  term; 
Charles  Cane  of  Rosemont,  re¬ 
elected  vice-president  for  the  second 
term;  and  Ed.  P.  Nief  of  Flemington. 
Wallace  S.  Suydam  of  Quakertown 
and  William  L.  Lauderdale  of  Lam- 
bertville  were  re-elected  to  the  offices 
of  secretary  and  treasurer  respective¬ 
ly.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


another  editorial.  Under  the  caption 
“I’ll  Take  Mine  Pasteurized”  he  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
and  presented  such  a  masterly  argu¬ 
ment  for  pasteurization  that  the 
Health  Department  (with  his  per¬ 
mission)  had  the  editorial  reprinted 
for  free  distribution. 

It  probably  is  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  Mrs.  Darlington  will  change 
her  mind.  We  can  at  least  hope, 
though,  that  sometime  she  may  be 
moved  to  study  both  sides  of  the 
question  as  diligently  as  she  already 
has  studied  what  is  now  her  side  of 
it.  Then — well,  believe  it  or  not, 
miracles  still  happen.  In  any  event, 
wherever  she  stands,  with  her  talent 
and  initiative  she  will  be  a  leader. 
It  would  be  much  nicer,  from  where 
we  sit,  if  she  were  to  be  a  leader  on 
what  we,  of  course,  consider  the 
right  side. 


Business  Bits 


In  order  to  operate  efficiently  and 
economically,  the  farm  tractor  needs 
proper  care  and  attention.  This 
means  more  than  just  seeing  that 
there  is  fuel  in  the  tank,  correct  in¬ 
flation  in  the  tires,  and  suitable  oil 
in  the  crank  case.  It  means  regular 
and  periodic  attention  to  all  parts 
It  alsi  means  knowing  when  eacli 
specific,  service  should  be  rendered 
and  making  sure  that  it  is  correctly 
performed.  In  order  to  be  of  extra 
service  to  farmers  on  tractor  main¬ 
tenance,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  has 
just  prepared  a  comprehensive  57- 
page  book,  with  many  suitable  illus¬ 
trations.  It  is  called  -‘Gulf  Farm 
Tractor  Guide.”  A  copy  is  yours  for 
the  asking,  by  writing  to  Gulf  Farm 
Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Buildine 
Pittsburgh  30„  Pa. 


Anything  that  improves  the  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  of  importance  both  to  the  produc¬ 
ing  and  the  consuming  public.  It  is 
especially  significant  in  these  days  of 
world  food  shortages.  In  order  to  be 
of  help  in  this  matter,  the  Industrial 
Mineral  Wool  Institute  has  recently 
published  an  excellent  booklet  on  the 
subject,  “Mineral  Wool  Insulation  for 
Apple  and  Potato  Storages.”  It  carries 
all  necessary  illustrations  for  install¬ 
ing  this  material.  All  the  important 
essentials  regarding  storage  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  including  factors  affecting 
storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
temperature,  humidity,  types  of 
storage  and  insulation  and  how  to 
properly  install  and  use  insulation. 
This  publication  will  be  mailed  free 
on  request.  Write  to  Industrial 
Mineral  Wool  Institute,  Dept.  R.,  480 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


When  cold  weather  comes  and 
Winter  winds  blow  on  water  pipes, 
it  can  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  inconvenience  on  the  farm.  The 
use  of  a  heating  cable  and  thermostat 
to  protect  water  pipes  from  freezing 
is  both  practical  and  economical. 
The  General  Electric  Company  has 
developed  a  heating  cable  which, 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  an 
automatic  temperature  -  controlling 
thermostat,  has  proven  to  be  a  re¬ 
liable  and  inexpensive  means  of 
protecting  water  lines  from  freezing 
during  the  Winter  months.  When 
properly  applied  to  water  pipes, 
valves,  faucets  and  other  water  in¬ 
stallations,  these  devices  provide  pro¬ 
tection  over  a  long  period  of  time 
with  a  minimum  of  expense.  A 
pamphlet  dealing  with  this  subject 
and  covering  the  installation  of 
these  materials  can  be  had  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Apparatus  Department, 
Dept.  100,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . 3.25 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney.. .  2.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2 % 
Sales  Tax.) 


Cornell  Team  Wins  National  Championship. 

This  three-man  dairy  cattle  judging  team  from  Cornell  won  the  national 
title  at  the  National  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Contest  at  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  and  first  place  honors  at  the  Eastern  States  Livestock  Expo¬ 
sition  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Left  to  right:  Bernard  Stanton,  Greenville,  Al¬ 
bany  Co.,  N.  Y.;  John  B.  Dewey,  Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.;  ana 
Germain  Marion,  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  Cornell  team  s 
coach,  Prof.  George  W.  Trimberger,  is  at  the  far  right. 
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WHITEaOCK 

|  BABY $1 

HICKS 


I 

I 


I 


18.00 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKF  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  IATUR- 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 
DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


TOLMAN 


PROFIT  BRED  and  PROFIT  BOUND 

Increase  your  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Send  for  Catalog  today. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
BOX  60  -  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Big  Birds! 
Terrific  Layers! 
yms  U.  S.  Pullortimi 
i*T  Clean  R.  0.  P. 
7  records  to  349  eggs. 
Write  for  catalog. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


BARRED 
ROCKS 
world's 

OLDEST 
STRAIN, 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


p-FOR  PRODUCTION  &LIV ABILITY- 

MT.  FAIR  FARM 
Conn.,  U.  S.  Certified-Pullorum  Clean 
BARRED  ROCKS  „  —  R.  I.  REDS 

A  wise  choice  for  efficient  production  of  eggs  or 
meat.  Based  on  Mt.  Fair  It. O. P.  stock  selected! 
for  early  growth  and  complete  feathering  at  10 
weeks  of  age.  For  information,  write  — 

MT.  FAIR  FARM 


BOX  101  -F,  WATERTOWN,  CONNECTICUT 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 


u.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  clean.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Writ*  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 

BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


READY-TO-LAY 
WHITE  LEGHORN 
PULLETS. 

Immediate  delivery. 
Write  for  prices. 


KERR 

CHICKERIES 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


IVenc^  Chicks 

BROILERS  —  ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


II  Jf  N.  J.  Extra  profits  from  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks; 
v’*,‘ApprovedWrite  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Batches  Every  on  *11  matings.  We  specialise  in  chicks  from 
Week  HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebreds  and 

Yu,  crossbreeds.  Bloodtested.  Capacity  1.800.000 

•car  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.M-3  Vineland,  N.  4. 


Black  * 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 

Dash  in  feathers. 


3»»a 


Cap-Brush  Applicalo 
makes  BLACK  LEAF  40 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER] 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


TRIM  COSTS  WITH  HOMESTEAD  REDS,  known  for 
Reliability  (26th  year) — Profits,  Meaty — 15  Chicken 
°f  Tomorrow  birds  averaged  4.15  lbs.  (dressed,  14 
weeks).  Layability  proved  by  trapnest-contest.  Many 
satisfied  customers.  Barred-Sex-Link  Crosses  available, 
IT.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean.  Write  HOMESTEAD 
FARM,  Rt.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN.,  for  details. 


SHlI*  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York’s 
oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

"'rite  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

„  x  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

"Nit.  20,  Liw  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES 


—  CUU9  ffHN  I  C.  LF  niuncoi  rniuuu  -  — 

ompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Wanted  eggs  of  all  kinds 

Meyer  &  SON.  Ine..  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 


The  Henyard 

T.  B.  Charles 


White  African  -  Toulouse 
Cross;  Most  Broody  Hen$ 

I  noted  in  your  issue  of  Sept.  20 
that  you  had  a  question  about  geese. 
This  information  may  help  your 
readers.  Three  years  ago  I  purchased 
five  Toulouse  females  at  an  auction 
to  mate  with  our  African  ganders, 
both  white  and  gray.  One  of  these, 
the  gray  one,  was  at  least  15  years 
old,  the  white  one  about  12.  They 
crossed  successfully.  The  offspring 
were  all  gray  with  knobs  on  their 
heads.  Some  knobs  were  black  and 
some  bright  orange  and  their  feet 
were  colored  the  same.  I  crossed 
a  young  gander  of  this  group  to  a 
couple  of  old  white  geese  with  lovng 
frizzled  feathers  (I  do  not  know  the 
breed),  and  they  still  transmitted 
the  head  knob,  but  their  plumage 
was  very  smooth.  They  were  solid 
white  with  gray  flight  feathers  and 
a  gray  patch  on  their  head. 

As  for  broody  hens,  I  have  found 
that  in  hatching,  duck,  geese  and 
guinea  eggs  the  gray  broiler  cross 
bred  hens  are  the  most  consistent. 
For  example,  I  had  one  hen  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  set  five  weeks  on  Mus¬ 
covy  eggs,  then  replaced  a  dead  hen 
on  geese  eggs  for  three  weeks.  She 
raised  four  geese;  then  in  the  Fall 
stole  her  nest  and  hatched  11  chicks. 

Massachusetts  mrs.  c.  g.  v. 


Why  Soft  Shelled  Eggs? 

We  have  tried  everything  we 
know  of  to  correct  for  soft  shelled 
eggs,  with  not  much  result.  What  is 
the  answer?  r.  g.  b. 

Hartford  County,  Conn. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
special  answer  to  soft  shelled  eggs. 
According  to  most  authorities,  lack 
of  sufficient  vitamin  D  will  lower 
the  amount  of  lime  in  the  shell,  de¬ 
crease  the  percentage  of  egg  shell  and 
so  produce  thin  and  soft  shelled 
eggs.  It  has  been  also  shown  that 
the  breaking  strength  of  the  shell  is 
related  to  the  quantity  of  manganese 
in  the  ration.  We  have  suggested  that 
extra  cod  liver  oil  be  added  to  the 
ration  or  fed  on  top  of  the  drinking 
water.  Also  to  add  some  manganese 
sulphate  to  the  drinking  water  for  a 
few  days  to  see  if  this  factor  is  de¬ 
ficient.  Your  ration  includes  this 
material  but  putting  some  extra  in 
the  drinking  water  may  help.  These 
products  can  be  bought  at  your  local 
drug  store;  follow  directions  on  the 
container.  I  would  also  suggest  that 
if  you  feed  egg  shells  they  be  ground 
up  fine  and  mixed  in  the  mash,  so 
that  the  birds  cannot  identify  the 
material  as  egg  shells,  as  it  might 
start  them  eating  eggs. 


Pinioning  a  Duck 

I  have  some  semi-wild  Mallard 
ducks,  and  have  been  told  to  pinion 
them  to  prevent  flying.  Please  tell  me 
about  it.  r.  w. 

Delaware 

Pinioning  means  removing  the  last 
joint  of  the  wing.  On  young  ducks  it 
can  easily  be  done  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  With  grown  birds,  it  is 
better  to  tie  a  string  around  the 
area  next  to  the  secondaries  to  re¬ 
duce  loss  of  blood;  then  cut  off  the 
end  of  the  wing  just  beyond  the 
joint.  Some  astringent  can  be  used 
to  stop  bleeding,  such  as  tannic  acid. 
A  good  method  is  to  dip  the  cut  end 
into  dry  mash.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
stops  bleeding  faster  than  any  other 
method. 

Pinion  only  one  wing,  and  the 
bird,  while  being  able  to  fly 
will  not  be  able  to  go  any 
distance. 


some. 

great 


Turkeys  on  Hen  Range 

I  understand  that  we  cannot  raise 
turkeys  on  soil  which  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  hens  but  would  like  to  know 
if  it  could  be  used  by  turkeys  the 
next  year  after  the  land  is  plowed? 

Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H.  c.  h.  t. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  leave 
the  range  area  free  of  turkeys  until 
a  good  sod  could  be  developed; 
probably  this  would  mean  two  years 
or  more.  I  would  suggest  that  in  the 
meantime  you  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  rearing  your  turkeys  to 
maturity  on  slatted  wooden  floors  in 
confinement.  It  works  fine  to  ma¬ 
turity;  and  also  up  to  10  or  12  weeks, 
if  you  find  later  on  that  you  prefer  to 
finish  your  birds  on  the  ground. 


To  Constantly  Improve 
Larro  Egg  Mash! 


THE  WORK  RECORD 
FROM  LARRO  RESEARCH  FARM 


Period  of  Poultry  Research. . . . 

24  years  (since  1923) 


Egg  Mash  Ingredients  Tested . over  400 


Egg  Mash  Formulas  Tested . 817 


Number  of  Laying  Groups  Used . 1139 


Note:  All  this  to  produce  one  outstanding 
product — Larro  Egg  Mash. 


You  get  the  benefit!  When  you  start 
to  feed  Larro  Egg  Mash,  look  for 
increased  egg  production,  better 
market  quality  of  eggs,  improved 
body  condition  of  layers,  and  greater 
profit  over  feed  cost!  Get  Larro 
from  the  dealer  who  displays  the 
bull’s-eye  trademark.  It’s  the  General 
Mills  assurance  of  uniform  high 
quality. 

General  Mills 


arro 


"Farm-tested*  FEEDS 


Genera** 

Mills. 

INC. 


•w 


»  H631 

Address  Dept.  3  at  our  nearest  office, 

Detroit  2,  San  Francisco  6,  Chicago  4. 


LO-BAX 

50%  Chlorine 
A  fast-killing  chlorine 
bactericide.  Helps 
low  bacteria  counts  at 
low  cost.  Make^1  dairy 
rinse  solution  at  a  cost 
of  only  %  of  a  cent  per 
22451  gallon. 

THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 

60  EAST  42nd  SL  ♦  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  T. 


PROFITS  Beat  Hifalutin 
PROMISES 

You  fellas  who  see  eye-to-eye  with 
egg  dollars  stowed  away  in.  the 
old  wallet  know  mighty  well  that  our  pro¬ 
fit-strain  chicks  make  great  layers.  U.  S. 
Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean.  Order  NOW. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 


Route  G-1,  -  Gonic,  New  Hampshire 


This  new  1948  Ful-O- 
Pep  Book,  just  off  the 
press,  tells  you  ways  to 
help  boost  egg  production,  keep  birds  in  lay¬ 
ing  condition  and  make  more  profit  from 
layers.  Read  how  you  may  save  up  to  20% 
on  feed  cost,  with  the  famous  Ful-O-Pep 
Save-on-Feed”  Plan  . . .  the  plan  followed  by 
many  of  the  nation’s  most  successful  poultry- 
men.  Also  provides  valuable  tips  on  laying 
house  management.  Get  your  free  copy  while 
supply  lasts.  Write  to ...  ♦ 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Dipt  K-37  CHICAGO  4,  ILL 


CHARCOAL 

POULTRY-STOCK 
Prompt  Shipment 

cJuseJuehattna  a  emicat  @orf). 
350  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.Y. 
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A  champion  eats  UME  CREST  CALCITE  CRYSTALS 

A  new  Queen  has  been  crowned  in  the  poultry  world.  Prudence,  a 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  owned  by  the  Sebold  Breeding  Farms  of 
Mountain  View,  New  Jersey,  recently  laid  146  eggs  on  consecutive  days, 
shattering  the  previous  mark  of  140  days  set  in  1943.  Not  content  with 
individual  honors.  Prudence  helped  her  entire  laying  flock  establish  a 
new  high  average  production  of  230  eggs  per  bird  per  year.  These  records 
were  made  at  the  Hunterdon  County  Laying  Test  at  Flemington,  N.  J., 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Platt  of  Rutgers  University. 

Prudence  and  all  the  other  hens  in  the  record- 
breaking  flock  were  fed  on  a  diet  of  ground  corn,  mash, 
and  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals. 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  can  help  produce  cham¬ 
pions  for  you,  too.  This  natural  combination  of  essen¬ 
tial  minerals  supplies  the  necessary  calcium  for  sound 
eggshells  and  continued  high  egg  production.  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals  also  do  the  work  of  grit  and 
provide  valuable  amounts  of  the  important  trace 
minerals:  manganese,  copper  and  iron.*  Get  some  now/ 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126  Newton,  New  Jersey 


Btuf,  HUBBARD'S 

Cross- breds  or  New  Hampshires 


This  fall  make  sure.  Buy  chicks  known  for  livability,  fast 
growth,  and  rapid  development  into  heavy-meated,  full¬ 
breasted  broilers.  Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross-breds  for  quick 
meat.  For  both  eggs  and  meat  buy  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  Pullets  become  good  layers.  Cockerels  get  to  market 
fast.  U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean. 


FREE  CATALOG.  SEND  FOR  YOURS  I 


HUBBARD  Farms 


Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


lox  12, 


■  rrUDDIJC  backed  by  Save  feed  and  flock 
9  LOn»‘*"i  iA?s  “/  replacement  costs  by 
9  f'rrVf'fpAZ  PAOOf/  housing  Cedarhurst  long 

*■  ff  term  layers.  (5  year 

records  up  to  1006  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right. 

c.,n  ctyH.wHUB.T  eov-Tgv  ;a™v 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Th»  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BEDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particular* 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  Beaver  Sprinos,  pa. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN8. 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger.  Faster  profit*. 
Ducklings,  I00-$24.00.  50-$l2.50.  100%  live  delivery. 

“Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid.  $1.00.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


- DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS.  $22-100 - 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


Babcock’s  pen  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New 
York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3S87.0S  points. 

Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 


FALL  CHICKS — We  are  now  hatching 

W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 
We  are  also  booking  orders  for  1948.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve 
any  date  you  want. 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 


It  describes  breeding  program 
On  our  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 


FALL  AND  WINTER 
Turkey  Poults  Available 

Beginning  September  15th  and 
every  week.  Also  breeding 
Stock — Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
—White  Hollands  —  Bourbon 
Reds.  One  of  Michigan's  larg¬ 
est  breeding  farms.  Write: 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
Box  FPII6,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Some  time  back  an  agent  who 
claimed  to  represent  the  National 
Press  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  the  Match 
Corp.  of  America,  also  Chicago, 
talked  us  into  giving  an  order  for 
the  National  Press  for  1,000  post¬ 
cards,  costing  $14.90.  We  also  gave 
him  an  order  for  $10.20  for  book 
matches  for  the  Match  Corporation. 
We  have  not  heard  from  either  com¬ 
pany.  Will  you  please  find  out  if 
they  exist,  and  employ  this  agent, 
Mr.  A.  DeMarylo  of  Florida? 

Flordia  I.  w. 

The  Match  Corp.  advised  that  they 
have  never  received  the  order,  and 
that  Mr.  A.  DeMarylo  is  not  their 
authorized  representative.  The 
National  Press  state  that  the  order 
blank  used  was  not  one  of  theirs. 
We  could  not  get  any  reply  to  our 
letters  to  Mr.  A.  DeMarylo  as  he 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  from 
Sarasota.  Our  investigation  revealed 
that  there  had  been  many  complaints 
against  the  National  Press,  Inc.  and 
the  Bargain  Printing  Company.  The 
former  regards  their  salesmen  as 
independent  dealers,  and  not  agents. 
They,  therefore,  assume  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  sales  persons’  misrepre¬ 
sentations,  and  will  not  make  re¬ 
funds.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
transactions  to  lead  us  to  encourage 
our  readers  to  deal  with  these 
companies  or  their  agent  DeMarylo. 
They  claim  if  customers  followed  in¬ 
structions  there  would  not  be  the 
difficulty  that  has  resulted,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  customers  paid  for 
certain  goods  to  agents  whom  they  re¬ 
garded  as  trusted  representatives  of 
responsible  companies,  and  they  were 
disappointed.  It  is  our  feeling  that  a 
company  is  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  its  agents.  They  may  make  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  and  promises  that 
the  company  cannot  keep,  but  the 
broader  view  would  be  to  straighten 
out  differences  with  customers  as  a 
good  will  asset,  if  nothing  more.  To 
have  a  disgruntled  customer  does 
incalculable  harm,  and  is  not  a  good 
advertisement  for  any  company. 

I  wonder  if  you  will  help  me  as 
you  have  helped  so  many  other  R. 
N.-Y.  subscribers?  There  is  nothing 
that  is  quite  so  discourteous  as  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  business  house  to  answer 
inquiries  about  an  order,  and  I  am 
a  victim  of  such  discourtetsy.  I  hope 
you  can  help  me  to  get  some  answer. 
I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  anything 
fraudulent  about  the  firm,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  their  lack  of  response 
is  absolutely  inexcusable.  Some  re¬ 
ply  could  have  been  made.  f.  e.  r. 

Maryland 

The  above  paragraph  embodies  our 
idea  of  the  reaction  of  customers  to 
neglect  of  letters  sent  to  business 
houses.  Customers  are  reasonable, 
and  if  they  have  any  adequate  as¬ 
surance  that  attention  is  being  given 
to  their  orders  and  complaints  they 
would  have  patience,  and  cooperate 
with  a  dealer,  but  when  they  do  not 
get  goods  ordered,  and  no  reply  to 
many  letters,  naturally  they  are  dis¬ 
gruntled  and  discouraged.  Customers 
should  register  their  complaints 
promptly,  and  if  the  neglect  con¬ 
tinues,  take  measures  to  get  it  be¬ 
fore  the  responsible  officers  of  a 
company. 

What  do  you  know  about  this  Good 
Hope  Mines,  Inc.,  or  the  proposition 
made  by  Mr.  Earl  C.  Heffner  of 
Tuscarora,  Nevada?  I  have  been  get¬ 
ting  literature  about  shares,  and 
several  people  around  here  are 
interested.  Is  there  any  remote  hope 
that  the  shares  will  ever  be  of  any 
value?  o.  p.  s.  • 

Pennsylvania 

We  referred  to  this  stock  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  advised  that  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  New  York 
Attorney  General  enjoined  the  Good 
Hope  Mines,  Inc.  of  Nevada  from 
selling  stocks  or  securities  in  New 
York  State.  It  was  reported  at  that 
time  that  at  least  24  New  York  State 
residents  had  purchased  stock  that 
“has  no  value.”  We  feel  that  if  this 
stock  was  considered  a  poor  invest¬ 
ment  for  New  York  State  residents 
it  would  be  a  poor  investment  for 
residents  of  any  State.  If  it  has  the 
value  claimed  for  it  there  are  enough 
monied  people  with  experience  in 
investing  who  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  put  their  money  in  the  proposition 
and  reap  the  benefits.  No  one  is 
sharing  a  “sure  chance”  with  the 
general  public.  At  least  we  have 
never  seen  such  altruism  on  the  part 
of  anyone.  As  a  rule,  the  whole 
proposition  fades  out,  and  those  who 
invested  have  lost  their  money,  and 
the  proprietor  moves  to  another  field, 
or  tries  to  work  up  new  capital  from 
new  victims. 


Early  this  Spring  I  sent  $15  for 
tomato  plants  to  Mr.  L.  P.  Legg  0f 
Rebecca,  Georgia.  When  they  arrived 
they  were  useless.  They  had  been  in 
transit  one  week.  I  immediately 
telegraphed  Mr.  Legg,  but  received 
no  reply.  Later  a  verified  statement 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  tomato 
plants  was  sent  to  Mr.  Legg,  with  a 
request  that  he  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  express  company,  or  send 
me  the  receipt  so  that  I  could  do  so 
He  has  never  responded  to  my  letters 
and  I  cannot  understand  how  a 
plant  grower  can  be  so  indifferent  to 
the  right  of  a  customer  to  receive 
plants  he  can  use,  or  at  least  help 
him  get  refund  if  someone  else  is 
responsible.  Will  you  please  see 
what  you  can  do  about  it?  t.  d.  b 

We  were  unable  to  do  anything  in 
this  matter.  Mr.  Legg  ignored'  all 
letters.  He  would  not  send  the  ex¬ 
press  receipt,  and  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  bad  order  receipt 
sent  him  by  our  subscriber.  As  this 
was  purely  a  claim  against  the  ex¬ 
press  company  we  fail  to  see  why 
Mr.  Legg  would  not  do  his  part  in 
following  it  up  so  that  the  customer 
would  be  reimbursed  for  the  loss. 
A  grower  plants  a  crop  for  a  certain 
date  and  any  breakdown  causes  con¬ 
siderable  trouble,  .as  well  as  a  defi¬ 
nite  loss.  When  a  firm  who  contracts 
to  supply  plants  is  so  totally  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  whole  matter,  and  does 
not  make  an  effort  to  straighten  it 
out,  we  think  readers  should  have 
the  information. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  and 
received  a  letter  asking  me  to  report 
for  duty  at  my  earliest  convenience. 
I  did  so,  but  when  I  arrived  I  was 
told  that  I  was  not  suitable  for  the 
position  and  I  returned  home.  I  had 
an  expense  of  $5.53,  which  I  feel 
should  be  repaid  to  me,  as  I  made 
the  trip  at  their  suggestion,  and  was 
given  a  definite  order  to  report.  Is 
there  anyway  that  I  can  get  this 
amount?  m.  b.  k. 

The  concern  advises  us  that  there 
was  no  provision  for  taking  care  of 
travelling  expenses  for  an  applicant 
for  positions  and_.no  payment  could 
be  made  to  our  reader.  They  con¬ 
clude  by  saying  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this 
unfortunate  occurrence.  This  leads  us 
to  advise  our  readers  to  inquire 
about  travelling  expenses  before 
making  a  journey  to  a  position.  In 
some  cases  travelling  expenses  are 
allowed.  In  others  they  are  not  paid, 
and  this  should  be  understood  be¬ 
forehand.  In  this  case  the  party  was 
told  to  report  for  a  definite  position 
which  would  imply  a  responsibility 
for  the  expense. 

We  have  had  one  or  two  com¬ 
plaints  in  regard  to  the  Coronet 
Studios  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  We 
were  advised  that  the"  Coronet 
Studios  were  discontinued  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1947  due  to  a  lack  of  business. 
However,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  C.  Dubasky,  opened  a  new 
studio  under  the  name  “Mayfair 
Studios,”  which  made  a  so-called 
“special  advertising  home  portrait 
offer”  for  $1.50.  It  apparently  was 
merely  an  offer  to  induce  the 
customers  to  have  pictures  taken, 
and  then  high-pressure  sales  methods 
would  be  employed  to  obtain  orders 
for  additional  and  more  expensiye 
pictures.  The  project  evidently  did 
not  work  well,  because  the  Mayfair 
Studios  closed  their  doors  about  Aug. 
1st.  There  were  many  complaints. 
Some  have  been  adjusted,  and  some 
are  still  outstanding.  We  refer  to 
the  matter  as  Mr.  Dubasky’s  methods 
have  not  inspired  confidence. 

The  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  has  re¬ 
leased  Circular  678  which  contains 
a  list  of  commission  merchants  and 
net-return  dealers  licensed,  under  the 
bonding  law  until  June  30,  1948,  to 
receive  New  York  State  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  for  resale.  Copies  of  this 
bulletin  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany  1,  N.  Y.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  will  enable  the  shipper  to  select 
concerns  handling  his  particular  line 
of  produce.  The  license  and  surety 
bond  offer  the  shipper  protection,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  he  use  caution  in- 
making  any  agreement  which  might 
take  a  transaction  out  of  the  intent 
of  the  law.  This  is  fully  explained  m 

the  bulletin. 

* 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  witn 
writer’s  full  name  and  address  given- 
Many  inquiries  are  answered  by 
mail  instead  of  printing  inquiry  ana 
answer,  hence  unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 


—  YOU  CAN  EARN  MONEY  AND  BONUS.  — 
SELL  TRU  -  HUE  POLISHING  WAX.  Writ® 
HERITAGE  CRAFT,  Box  125,  Sta.  A,  Flushlnfl,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York, _ 

HELP  wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 
single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 
Pure  Bre<j  Guernseys. _ 

WANTED :  Machine  milkers  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

Good  room  and  board.  Wages  $165  per  month. 
Central  New  Jersey.  BOX  5453,  Bural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Nurses,  general  staff,  40  hour  week,  eight 
hour  day,  rotating  day,  evening  and  night  duty  plus 
straight  time  for  optional  overtime.  Salary  $207.50 
month,  plus  laundering  of  uniforms  and  meals  on 
duty;  $58.50  deducted  for  complete  maintenance;  $20 
month  additional  for  T.  B.,  psychiatric  and  contagion 
duty;  $150  yearly  increments;  liberal  sick  leave, 
vacation,  pension  plan.  Pleasant  Westchester  County 
suburban  rural  environment ;  easily  accessible  New 
York  City.  Write  or  telephone  Director  of  Nursing, 
Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y.  Elmsford  6-8500. 

HELP  Wanted:  Couple,  reliable  and  industrious;  to 
work  on  farm-ranch  home.  Write  qualifications  to 
Chas.  M.  Barnes,  Flying  M  Banch,  Stuart,  Florida. 

WOMEN:  Attendants,  in  State  Institution  for  Mental 
Defectives.  Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be 
residents  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $125  per 
month  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week,  4 
week  vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letchworth 
Village,  Thlells,  N.  Y. _ 

GIBL  for  general  housework;  small  family;  near  bus; 

$120  per  month  for  experienced  girl.  Write  de¬ 
tails.  Mrs.  G.  Cornell,  72  Greenacres  Ave.,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y. _ » _ 

WANTED :  Female  employees  at  Hudson  Biver  State 
Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Immediate  appoint¬ 
ments.  Ward  attendants  $1,600-$2.200  per  year  and 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1948  attendants  will 
receive  20%  additional  compensation  on  basic  salary 
for  working  48  hours  per  week.  82  days  off  duty  per 
year  with  pay  and  liberal  sick  time  allowances  and 
care  with  pay.  Quarters  at  hospital  available  at 
moderate  rates.  Applicants  may  call  at  hospital  or 
write  Dr.  Wirt  C.  Groom,  Acting  Senior  Director. 

MAN:  Farmer-gardener,  small  estate;  able  to  man¬ 
age  tractor  and  machinery.  Take  care  of  small  flock 
of  sheep  and  few  chickens.  Apartment  unfurnished  with 
heat  and  light.  Give  age,  experience,  references  and 
salary.  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Sage,  Menands  Boad,  Albany, 
New  York. _ 

HANDY  Man,  single,  dog  kennel  in  country,  perma¬ 
nent,  experience  unnecessary.  P.  O.  Box  749,  Bed 
Bank,  New  Jersey. _ 

DAIBY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  DeLaval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Boad,  Chester,  N.  J. _ 

COOKS,  Waitresses,  maids,  couples,  two  farm  couples, 
housekeepers,  child  nurses.  Barton  Employment 
Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

WANTED :  Middleaged  woman,  well  recommended  to 
love  girl  three  years,  boy  five  years,  do  housework; 
small  modern  motherless  home.  Please  give  references 
and  salary  desired.  Wm.  Christman,  New  Milford, 
Conn.  _ 

WOMAN  who  would  like  comfortable  home,  assist 
housework  for  lady.  BOX  5823,  Bural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Houseworker,  downstairs  work  in  doctor’s 
home  near  Hartford,  Conn.  Excellent  home,  own 
bath  room,  good  pay;  must  be  reliable,  have  references. 
BOX  5826,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  machine  milker  and  general 
farm  hand.  Phone  Toms  Biver  8-0076-J.  BOX  5827, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  and  milkers.  Located  in  central 
New  Jersey.  Modern  dairy  farm.  Modern  homes 
with  all  conveniences.  Excellent  wages  and  privileges. 
Write  BOX  5830,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Couple,  reliable,  to  work  on  farm.  Write 
qualifications  to  H,  Nissen,  Callicoon,  N,  Y. 

LAUNDRESS,  salary  and  full  maintenance.  Includ¬ 
ing  room  if  desired.  Uniforms  furnished,  vacation, 
five  day  week.  Major  Dod,  NYMA,  Comwall-on-Hud- 
son,  New  York.  Telephone  169, _ 

MOTHER  and  daughter.  Good  position  small  country 
kennel  caring  for  toy  dogs.  No  experience  necessary. 
Pleasant  home,  completely  equipped  living  quarters. 
Steady  work,  good  salary.  Write  BOX  491,  Summit, 
New  Jersey. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  or  elderly  housekeeper  for  fruit 
grower  in  Finger  Lakes  region.  No  laundry  or  milk 
work.  Weekends  free.  Moderate  wage.  BOX  6832, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  on  chicken  farm;  modern 
home;  two  in  family.  BOX  5835,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Cook  and  helper.  Institution.  Married  or 
single.  Apartment,  board  and  laundry.  Peekskill 
113.  Sisters  St.  Mary,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. _ 

RELIABLE  woman  with  references.  Down  stairs  work. 

Must  be  plain  cook.  Three  adults.  Modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Boom  with  bath.  Pleasant  surroundings.  In 
the  village.  Permanent  position.  BOX  290  Litchfield, 
Conn. _ 

COOK"-llouseworker:  Salary  $100  monthly.  References 
required.  BOX  687,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  to  work  on  dairy  farm.  Hans 
Nissen,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.<., _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  family  of  three.  Modern  country 
home,  all  conveniences.  Good  home  for  pleasant, 
dependable  person.  Please  state  qualifications  and 
salary  in  first  letter,  BOX  5846,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER -Cook,  modern  home,  2  children, 
private  room;  salary  open.  BOX  541,  Stony  Brook, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Girl  for  general  household  duty,  sleep  in. 

Private  room,  in  good  home  at  good  salary.  Two 
adults  and  child.  Write  Mrs.  H.  H.  Lampert,  433 
Avenue  T,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Single,  middleaged  white  man,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  growing  shrubs  and  flowers;  small 

nursery  in  Georgia.  One  that  appreciates  good  home 
to  high  salary.  Good  home  to  the  right  man. 

Mountville  Nurseries,  Mountvllle,  Georgia. _ 

GIRL,  experienced  general  housework,  plain  cooking, 
fond  children,  small  family;  modern  apartment, 

pleasant  suburb,  block  station,  movies;  own  room, 

radio;  excellent  salary;  reliable  person.  Write  stat¬ 
ing  qualifications.  Mrs.  David  Blye,  21  Barstow  Ed., 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

GIRL  to  assist  with  children  and  housework.  Catholic 
family.  Convenient  to  N.  Y.  C.  Breslin,  141 
Berkeley  Place,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker  for  country;  50  miles  from 
N.  Y.  Must  be  good  with  children.  State  references, 
age,  salary.  F.  Sander  Hunter  Brook  Rd.,  Peekskill, 
New  York. _ ■ 

WOMAN  care  disabled  young  man.  Holstein,  246 
East  148th  St.,  Bronx,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man,  experienced  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing;  good  living  quarters.  Hill-Top  Orchards,  Bran- 
ford,  Conn. _ ] _ _ 

MAN,  middleaged.  Foreman.  225  acre  apple  orchard. 

New  Jersey.  House,  steady  salary.  Must  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  reference.  Good  job  right  man,  BOS 
5857,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W’ANTED:  Single  woman  and  man  or  married  couple 
(no  children)  for  work  on  growing  Massachusetts 
poultry  farm.  Both  must  be  capable  and  billing 
workers  and  clean  living  people.  Write  BOX  5858, 

Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  single,  dependable,  handy  on 
commercial  poultry  farm.  Boom  and  board.  State 
wages  preferred.  BOX  5859,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook,  middleaged,  for  doctor’s  home. 

One  adult.  Reply  by  letter  with  qualifications  and 
salary  expected.  BOX  305  Wyckoff,  N.  J, _ 

FARM  couple  for  small  Ulster  County  farm.  Man 

to  do  general  farming,  drive  tractor  and  truck. 
Woman  part  time  housework  and  cook.  Own  modern 
house.  Heat,  light  and  milk  furnished.  State  wages 
expected  and  references.  Steady  job.  BOX  5860, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FARMER:  Married,  experienced;  general  farm  work 
on  small  New  York  farm.  Own  house  with  all 
conveniences.  Milk,  Must  be  sober  and  trustworthy. 

State  wages  and  references.  BOX  5861,  Rural  New- 

Yorkers _ 

HELP  Wanted :  Milkers,  De  Laval  machines,  60 

cows,  three  times  daily,  stripping  afterwards,  six 
day  week,  wages  $160  and  up  per  month,  plus  room 
and  board.  Write  full  particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  New  Jersey. _ 

YOUNG  married  man.  Small  family.  Drive  light 

truck,  tractor,  general  farm  work.  No  live  stock. 
Wife  board  two  or  three  men  in  Summer.  Separate 
living  quarters.  Must  have  reference  as  willing 
worker.  House,  coal,  light  provided.  State  wages, 
experience,  etc.  BOX  5862,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man,  married  or  single  on  a  leading 

poultry  farm  and  hatchery.  Right  man  can  learn 
all  branches.  Give  experience,  age,  pay  expected  etc. 
No  liquor.  Three  room  house,  water,  lights  and  bath. 
Long  time  proposition  and  privileges  if  you  are  good 
with  poultry.  Spring-Brook  Farm,  Westmoreland 
Depot,  New  Hampshire. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  to  run  well  equipped  2,500 

layer  hatching  egg  farm;  50-50  profit  sharing  with 
$150  monthly  salary  guaranteed  to  man  with  demon¬ 
strated  ability.  Modern  two  bedroom  house,  pleasant 
surroundings.  Give  poultry  experience  and  references. 
Write  Morland  Farm,  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  or 
telephone  Willimantic  620  W-4.  _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position  in  country, 

Vermont  or  Maine  preferred.  Good  home  rather  than 
high  wages.  BOX  5825,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Room,  board  and  laundry  in  exchange  for 

light  work  and  driving  on  a  farm  in  Western 
Connecticut  or  Northeast  New  York  State.  BOX 
5828,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HERDSMAN-manager,  single,  middleaged,  sober,  de¬ 

pendable;  experienced  in  feeding,  breeding  purebred 
cows,  milk  production,  beef  cattle,  farm  crops.  Best 

references  as  to  my  ability,  character.  BOX  5834, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

MAN:  Single,  wishes  learn  most  efficient  methods 

poultry  and  egg  production;  desires  •  work  with 
large  modern  producer;  South  Jersey.  Some  experience, 
fair  wage  and  board.  Reply  BOX  5838,  Rural  New- 
lorker,  _ 

COMPETENT  housekeeper,  care  elderly  couple  or 
one  adult.  Experience  .nurse,  middleaged,  Protestant. 
BOX  584Qy  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FISH-Culturist,  sPawntaker,  practical  experienced 
trout-culture,  trapping,  vermin  control.  Single. 
Wishes  employment  on  private  estate.  References. 
BOX  5841,  Rural  New-  Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  2SE  wants  work  for  one  or  two 

adults.  BOX  5844,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BEEF  cattle  herdsman-manager,  married.  Lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  farming.  Excellent  knowledge 
growing,  fitting  and  showing  Angus  cattle.  BOX 
5848,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

POULTRYMAN,  35,  single,  wants  to  handle  about 

1,000  layers.  BOX  5849,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate,  married,  22  years  experience 
in  Europe  in  plant  and  livestock.  BOX  5851,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

COOK-Housekeeper  wishes  position;  business  couple, 

no  children.  Vicinity  Williamsport  Pa.  BOX  5854, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GIRL,  18,  wants  to  live  on  farm,  eastern  Long 
Island ;  learn  care  of  animals ;  would  be  com- 
panion  and  helper.  BOX  5852,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SWISS  National  44  years,  sober,  good  worker,  able  to 

manage  trucks,  tractors,  handy  with  tools;  seeks 
farm  work  with  contract.  Answer  BOX  5856,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

VETERAN,  single,  fond  of  chickens  wants  job  on  big 

modern  poultry  farm.  BOX  5842,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

SMALL  farm  plots:  Poultry  or  gardening,  50x410  feet, 

$175.  Easy  monthly  terms.  Also  larger  acreage;  near 
town,  lake,  river,  Bafranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

CATALOG:  All  areas;  give  requirements.  Ward 

Scofield,  Beacon  11,  N.  Y.  Co-7  2100. _ 

DAIRY,  fruit,  poultry  farms,  stock  ranches  to 

$75,000.  Two  with  lakes.  Wants?  Lists,  Hendrickson 
Bros.,  Cobleskill  "Eastern”  New  York.  _ 

FARMS:  Stocked,  bare,  resort  properties,  businesses. 

Brynilsen  Real  Estate  Dealer,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  Catalog:  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  New  York, 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Bargains  galorel  Calaway 
Realty,  1505  Race,  Philadelphia,  2,  Pa. _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  23  miles  from  Stroudsburg, 

secluded  farm,  ideal  for  dude  ranch,  hunting  club 
or  estate.  182  acres.  Nearly  half  in  marketable  timber. 
Two  spring  brooks.  Land  almost  perfectly  level. 
Mammoth  spring.  Six  room  frame  house  with  slate 
roof.  Small  barn.  Poultry  house.  Outbuildings. 
Magniflcient  rhododendron  groves.  About  40  acres  in 
level  fields.  Electricity  at  adjoining  farm.  Lane  leads 
in  to  farm  buildings.  Annual  taxes  only  $53.  Price 
$8,000.  If  desired,  terms  can  be  had  of  $2,500  cash 
and  balance  mortgage.  Write  for  catalog  of  Pocono 
Mountain  properties  for  sale.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor, 
opposite  Post  Office,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ 

WAYNE  County  at  Lake  Ontario.  Locate  in  this 

fertile  fruit  and  vegetable  area.  Over  60  active 
listings  valued  at  $800,000.  Outstanding  farms  and 
estates  $4,000  to  $40,000.  Several  leading  fruit  farms 
with  40-70  acres  of  bearing  fruit,  incomes  from 
$10,000  to  $47,000.  Ideally  located,  good  roads,  re¬ 
sorts,  cities.  Write  today  stating  your  requirements. 
Brokers  clients  protected.  L.  M.  Warner,  Broker. 
Williamson,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  115  aore  farm,  3  sheds,  old  10  room  house, 

32x100  re-roofed  bam,  on  paved  road  mil©  from 
center  of  Dundee,  N.  Y.  $5000.  Easy  terms.  Robson 
Longwell,  14957  Greenleaf  St.,  Sherman  Daks,  Calif. 

MAINE  Farms — low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  catalogue. 

Albert  J.  Dostie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta, 
Maine. 


74  ACRE  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  9  rooms  and  bath, 

frame  house.  H.  W.  H.  electricity.  Telephone,  Ap¬ 
proximately  15  acres  crop  land,  25  acres  orchard, 
balance  woodland,  430  apple,  100  peach,  110  cherry 
and  100  pear  trees.  Barn  and  two  chicken  stables. 
Near  Lehlghton,  Penna.  Price  $8,000.  BOX  5781, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Northern  New  Jersey,  small  and  large 

farms;  country  homes;  campsites,  etc.  Sales  special¬ 
ists  in  Sussex,  Warren,  Passaic,  Morris  and  Bergen 
Counties.  Write  H.  L.  Staehlin,  Farm  Agency,  620 
Madison  Ave.,  Paterson  4,  N.  J. 


WEST’S  latest  catalogue:  Over  1,000  farm  and  busi¬ 

ness  bargains.  160  agents.  16  States  Free.  Write 
Vests  Farm  Agency.  Inc.,  QE-21,  Pittsburgh  17, 
Penna. 


FARAIS,  gas  stations,  lumber  yard,  feed  mill,  auto 

store,  country  store;  $5,500.  Write  C.  M.  Douglas, 
Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y.  Agent.  _ 

FEED  mill:  Old  established  business;  $7,500.  Mr. 

Douglas.  Ft.  Plain.  N.  Y. 


modern  broiler  plant,  battery  system,  300  ] 

week  capacity  and  room  for  expansion;  house 
two  3-room  and  one  4-room  apartments;  each  co 
plete  with  modem  kitchen  and  bath.  On  macad; 
road  near  school  and  shopping,  50  minutes  N  Y. 
P.  R.  R.,  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Two  apartmei 
rented,  4-room  apartment  possession  immediately.  1 
come  $1,680  per  annum.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  A,  < 
R.  5,  Box  460 -B,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. _ 

SEVENTY  Five  acre  Southern  Plantation.  W, 
Elmore,  Painter,  Virginia. 


POULTRY  farm:  25,000  yearly  capacity.  Incubators. 

Oil,  hot  water  heat.  Concrete  slaughter  house,  pick¬ 
ing  machine,  scalder,  storage  vats.  7-room  house,  2 
baths,  greenhouse  attached,  oil  heat.  Orchard.  Dog 
kennel,  6  runs.  On  two  U.  S.  routes.  $22,500.  BOX 
5824,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  150  acre  farm,  good  house,  large  30x85 
barn,  good  condition.  Inquire  of  John  A.  Hill, 

Lookout,  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED:  Two  adults  wish  to  buy  small  house, 
owner  remain  if  desired;  share  basis  considered. 
R.  Brunner,  62-22  62nd  Road,  Middle  Village, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Country  retirement  farm,  around  $15,000. 

Please  send  description.  BOX  5831,  Rural  New- 

Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  House  8  to  10  rooms,  improvements;  about 

5  acres ;  on  New  York  State  highway  within  90 

miles.  Housing  for  1,200  hens.  Will  pay  $2,000  cash. 
BOX  5833,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  would  like  to  lease  a 
Grade-A  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  must  be  on  a 
good  road.  BOX  5837,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  172  acre  dairy  farm,  15  room  boarding 
house,  nice  location.  Write  for  price.  Anthony  Zabett, 
Greenville.  New  York,  _ 

WILL  Buy  from  private  party  small  or  large  farm 
within  75  miles  New  York  City.  Give  full  informa- 
tion.  Arthur  Cahn,  400  East  59th  St,,  New  York  City 

WANT — Tenant  farm  $20.00  per  month,  all  year 
rental,  1%  acres  or  more,  2  rooms  or  more,  seal 
level  ground  land.  Near  or  by  Atlantic  waters.  John 
Gerken,  Apartment  25,  322  East  126th  St.,  New  York 

TEN  Rooms,  2  baths,  steam  heat,  full  cellar,  artesian 
well,  7  acres  level  land,  poultry  house.  Garage,  5 
minutes  walk  to  town.  $9,000.  Other  good  listings. 
Write  wants.  Photo  mailed.  T.  H.  Tillson,  Farm 
Specialist,  Walden,  New  Y’ork, _ 

FOR  SALE:  9  rooms,  3  apartment  house  including 

furniture.  Large  grounds.  $7,500.00.  H.  H.  Turner, 
Orange  City,  Florida. _ 

EQUIPPED  dairy  farm:  302  acres.  24  cows.  6  heifers, 

11  calves,  3  horses,  milking  machine,  all  farm  im¬ 
plements;  income  last  year  $9,500;  good  land,  spring 
stream,  estimated  100,000  feet  timber;  7  room  house, 
electricity;  33-cow  barn,  silo,  garage,  poultry  housed 
tool  house,  other  buildings.  Real  bargain,  $14,500, 
with  $5,000  cash,  balance  easy.  Hurry  I  Howard 
Atkin.  Calaway  Realty,  Arkvllle,  New  York. _ 

FARM  wanted:  100-500  acres.  Must  have  waterfall  or 

water  which  can  be  Impounded  to  furnish  power. 
Preferably  within  500  miles  of  New  York  City. 
RQX  117,  Suite  617,  1457  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

GET  our  new  Fall  listings  of  Central  New  York  dairy, 

poultry,  retirement  farms,  country  homes,  gas 
stations,  businesses,  etc.  J.  M.  Moore  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Sidney,  N.  Y. _ 

POULTRY  farm,  sale,  lease  or  rent  Including  con¬ 

tract  all  eggs  produced,  prices  above  average 
market.  Capacity  4,500  layers,  6,000  brooders.  All 
modern  equipment.  4,000  layers  at  present.  Buildings 
recent  construction.  Two  tenant  houses  and  main 
dwelling.  Ten  acres  ground  near  Annapolis,  Md.,  on 
leading  highway.  Ideal  or  hatchery  or  turkey  pros-/ 
pects.  Established  secondary  help.  Owner  retiring. 
Very  attractive  price.  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Stephanson, 
23rd  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S,  E.,  Washington  20, 
D.  C, _ 

NOTICE:  Do  you  want  to  sell  your  farm,  business 

village  or  city  property,  have  many  buyers  for  ali 
types  real  estate  in  any  location.  Phone  or  write,  it 
costs  nothing  to  interview  one  of  our  representatives 
W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate  Main  Office,  356  Main 
St.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

240  ACRE  stocked,  equipped  producing  dairy  farm; 

80  acres  tillage;  1,500  sugar  maples;  modern  home, 
8  rooms,  bath;  barn  30x60;  other  buildings;  including 
29  cows,  bull;  tractor;  etc.  1946  net  $10,500.  Price 
$17,000.  26,801  QE.  West's,  G.  Shirley,  Marshfield, 
Vermont. _ 

FOR  Sale:  42  acre  level  highly  productive  poultry 
farm.  Overlooking  one  of  the  beautiful  Finger 
Lakes  in  central  New  York.  A  money  maker.  For 
particulars,  write  BOX  5845,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm  on  state  highway.  Easy  commuting 

New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Modem  house,  good  land, 
buildings  and  water.  30  acres  up.  Buy  all  cash  at 
prewar  prices.  Describe  fully.  Bogosian,  461  47th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

RURAL  homes,  farms  and  business  property  for  sale. 

Robert  J.  Burns,  Real  Estate,  2272  Andrews  Ave.. 
New  York  53,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FARM:  150  acres,  quarter  mile  lake  frontage,  tar 

road,  improved  house,  good  buildings,  $10,000. 
Furniture,  stock  and  tools  for  sale.  Caterson, 
Damarlscotta  Mills,  Maine.  _ 

FARM:  25  acres,  borders  large  brook,  6  room  house, 

barn,  tar  road;  $2,600.  Caterson  Damariscotta 

Mills,  Maine. _ _ _ 

ORLANDO  “The  City  Beautiful."  Delightful  lake- 

view  homesites  $550.  Particulars  for  stamp. 
James  Kimber,  Ajyinter  Park,  Florida. _ 

FIVE  room  house  with  one-half  acre  of  land  on  good 

road.  Bath,  electricity  and  town  water.  BOX  5850, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  house  rent  in  exchange  for  care 
of  convalescent  adults.  Protestants.  References.  BOX 
5853,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  acres,  state  road.  BOX  415,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Former  farmer  and  wife  desires  a  50 

acre  beef  or  dairy  farm  for  retirement  100  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  on  main  road,  with  some  buildings.  Price 
$2,000  to  $5,000.  Have  $2,000  cash.  Will  not  con¬ 
sider  inflationary  prices.  Send  details  and  pictures 
of  site  and  views.  BOX  5855,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Reliable,  grounds,  garden,  lawn,  handy; 

cook,  serve.  Reasonable  salary.  BOX  5863,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

MARRIED  man,  middleaged,  no  children,  like  work¬ 
ing  arrangement,  farm,  in  exchange  or  part  pay¬ 
ment  liveable  house.  Experienced  poultry,  orchards, 
goats.  BOX  5864,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  open  for  proposition.  Salary,  shares 
and  board  preferred.  Full  particulars.  S.  Schoen, 

247  Wadsworth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

HOLLAND  family  froril  Holland  with  boys,  wants 
position  on  farm.  New  Jersey  or  New  York  State 
preferred.  J.  Van  der  Plate,  16  Post  St.,  Paterson, 
N.  J.  Sherwood  2-6638.  _ „ 

WANTED:  To  lease  farm,  boarding  house,  good  road, 

improvements;  reasonable.  Calotta,  174  Lincoln  PI., 
Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

FARM  for  sale:  135  acres,  superior  land,  sturdy 

buildings  with  new  roofs,  new  furnace  in  comfort¬ 
able  home  overlooking  Cayuga  Lake.  Grace  Bradley, 
Union  Springs.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  115  acre  village  dairy  farm,  excellently 
located  on  main  highway;  large  modern  dairy  barn, 
in  fair  condition,  water  buckets,  electric  lights, 
nearly  new  tool  shed,  8  room  house  of  distinction. 
Price  $16,000.  With  stock,  tools  and  equipment 

$26,000.  Write  or  call  Craine  and  Miner,  Licensed 
Real  Estate  Brokers,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  for  more 
complete  description. _ 

FOR  Sale:  60  acre  productive  farm  near  village. 

Eight  room  dwelling,  oil  heating  system,  running 
water,  complete  bath,  electricity,  house  wired  for 

heavy  duty.  Barn,  water  buckets  for  17  head,  two 
unit  Surge  milking  machine,  four  can  electric  cooler, 
electric  hoist  with  five  h.  p.  motor;  tractor  and 
equipment,  plow,  disk,  ensilage  cutter;  two  wagons 
on  rubber.  Ensilage,  grain,  hay  and  straw.  Possession 
soon.  Price  $14,000.  Terms  may  be  considered.  M.  E. 
Davis  broker,  Canastota,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Young  apple  orchard,  1,100  bearing  trees, 
buildings,  equipment.  Petrie,  44  Boutelle  Rd., 
Bangor,  Maine. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

ROOM  with  board  or  furnished  rooms.  E.  Britton. 
Westerlo,  New  York. _ 

NURSING  home  in  Rockland  County.  Rates  from  $150 
monthly.  BOX  5829,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Boarder  on  farm;  low  rate  for  some  light 
chores.  BOX  5836,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DEER  season  opens  December  1st.  Hunt  on  320 
acre  farm.  Weekly  rates  $25.  Write  BOX  76, 
Acworth,  New  Hampshire. _ 

BOARD  in  modem  country  home  for  boy  10  to  12 
years.  Mrs.  Andrew  Loney,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ware,  Mass, 


WANTED:  Plain  board  for  retired  mechanic  on  farm 
in  Sussex  or  Warren  Counties,  New  Jersey  at 
reasonable  rates.  Paid  by  month  in  advance.  BOX 
5839,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  home  board  $10  weekly.  BOX  296, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 
maple  sugar  $5,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

NEW  crop  clover  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.35;  10  lbs.  $4.50 
postpaid  third  zone.  30  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B.  Coble- 
sklll.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ 

FROZEN:  Pitted  sour  cherries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs 

sugar,  $7.25.  Strawberries,  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6 
lbs.  sugar,  $13.55.  Red  raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5 
lbs.  sugar,  $10.55.  Black  raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit, 
5  lbs.  sugar,  $11.75.  Sliced  pie  apples,  26  lbs.  fruit, 
4  lbs.  sugar,  $5.30.  Blueberries,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack 
$9.10.  Sliced  peaches,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack,  $6.05.  All 
charges  prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  money  order 
and  name  of  nearest  express  office  to  Thelm-Ott  Farms. 
Box  RN,  Webster,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY--5  lbs.  white  clover  postpaid  3rd  zone,  $2.00 

r,  SeJ1<3  (?r  “mpl6te  Prtce  list-  Wixson’s  Honey, 
Dundee,  New  York. 

,  Wildflower  or  buckwheat;  5  pound  pails 
$2,00  delivered.  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

SORGHUM  molasses  $3.00  gallon  F.O.B.  Stonewall 
Jackson  Smith,  Fabius,  Alabama. 

AVERYS  golden  wildflower  honey,  (contains  no  buck- 
1  nii?at  J?i--ther  strong  flavored  honey)  5  lbs.  $2.00: 
10  lbs.  $3,75  prepaid,  H,  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Prices  right.  Send  for  price  card.  Seneca 
Apiaries,  Starkey,  N.  Y.  _ 

SMITH'S  Delicious  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.25  prepaid. 
Crawford  Smith,  R.  j,  Clayvllle,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY  for  your  table.  60  pound  cans  of  buckwheat 

Na°plesCl°Nr'  YWrUe  f°r  prices’  WaIter  A.  Wood, 

Nevl  croD  pure  clover,  5  lbs.  $2.00;  also 

vn^iI<3fl^rrcV  5,.lbs’  *2  00-  Postage  prepaid  to  third 
zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

H11RP  New"  York.  W~  S~  GlhS°n’  B°X  581*  Bedford 

Fine  honey,  clover-basswood,  also  buckwheat  and  Fall 

New’'VYorkeaSOnable  prices’  Ray  c-  Wilcox,  Odessa, 

PAMOUS  Indian  River  trim  ripened  fruit.  Buy 

gift  Packa8es  from  grower.  Contains  our 
ulange3’  grapefruit,  tangerines  with  one 
P““nf  eapT  guava  jelly,  orange  marmalade,  tropical 
honey  and  paper  shell  pecans.  Holiday  wrapping! 
Have  us  send  several  packages  with  your  gift  card. 
A  truly  distinctive  family  remembrance.  Deluxe  55 
pound  basket  $7.50,  90  pound  box  $11.50.  Enjoy 

fresh  ripe  fruit  throughout  the  season.  Our  very  best 
mixed  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  or  as  specified 
Bushel  55  pounds  $5.00;  box  90  pounds,  $7  90  Place 
°rder  ,I0r  shiPments  at  desired  intervals.  Ex! 
Press  prepaid  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Add  10  percent 
West  and  Canada.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ingram 
proves.  Box  15  RN,  Rockledce.  Florida.  g 

H^?1J?Y:.v.<Ci0ver'bassS'ood  bIend’  5  Pound  Pail  pre- 

Mosher.  ^  *P85’  J°lm 

Persimmons,  large  as  oranges;  beautiful 

“™s  .semi-tropical  fruit.  Good  for  sick  or  3 
>  3,!,jPnnSe  ?.nd  flight  you.  Bushel  $7.00;  half 
bushel  $4.00.  Eight  quarts  $2.50  all  prepaid.  Begin 

teilfe^1*  2°th-  PUZgerald3  FrUit  «£ 

Ci ^Geeorrghe°Trp5  *2y°°  P°8tpaid  thRd 

fiTe?b€St  :;x°Gh  Country"  clover  honey,  1  casa 
nan  tonnlb'  pai ,ls  $1°  by  express  collect.  One  5-lb. 
pail  $2.00  parcel  post  prepaid  into  third  zone  St 
Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

NEW  croP  shellbiirk  meats.  Pound  $1.85;  2  lbs.  $3  65; 

sn5iKb3’  c^l5n,pie?.ald-  In  the  shell,  25  lbs.  • 

go  lbs.  $6.50  F.O.B.  R,  L.  Harman.  Wellsville,  Pa’ 

H?hfnMADE  ■Dioinity  ii<50  lb.  New  crop  thin 

shell  Pecans,  5  lbs.  $3.00;  10  lbs.  $5.50.  Meats  2  lbs. 

Valdosta  GeorgR°  postpaid’  Whippoorwill  Plantation, 

C™!P;n^Ver  hon?y:  Five  pound  pails  $2.25  post- 
paid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N,  Y. 

miscellaneous 


COILECTOR  wants  antique  pistols  and  guns.  Cash, 
annrr  P*e«es<»',  collection.  Description  and  price 

appreciated.  Joseph  Marron  Jr.,  260  Gardner  Rd 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Phone  Ridgewood  6-2326.  ’ 

WANTED— New  tractors,  com  pickers,  balers,  corn 
P'-V-’  wowers,  combines,  rakes.  Describe.  Price. 
Bob  Stone,  Phone:  838.  Chariton,  Iowa. _ 

’st!!nding  timber  hemlock  and  pine  pre- 

ferably  hardwoods.  Give  estimated  footage  in 
answer  to  ad,  BOX  5788,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

‘Sal6:  1Pri.nees,3  Plne’  S16.00  100  pounds.  Send 

Cityd  Penna^  f°r  lMge  amount’  Peter  Lasco»  Forest 

FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades  win 

t.PdliVTr  vv  tTrile,T  °r  sWp  by  ralL  Satisfaction  g'uamn- 
TeeidephJoneW47-C2h823tman’  &  4’  F°rt  Plaln’  N’  Y’ 

"  :  hjetr°i’f  Jr.  mowing  attachment  for  1927 

I<  ordsom  Also  good  used  parts  for  mower.  Charles 
Posten,  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  One  man  folding  sawing  machine;  never 

used,  $30.  Wm.  Turner,  Bucksport,  Maine. 


JA?’E8oYAT  laying  cages  in  g°od  condition.  Weiss, 
762  Stanley  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

80  (>.  XMAS  trees  to  sell.  A.  C.  Elwood,  Andes, 
New  York. _ 

FGR  Sale:  Ice  harvesting  equipment  complete,  suit¬ 

able  for  small  as  well  as  large  storage,  in  working 
order,  elevator  and  conveyor,  power  saw  (single  man 
operated),  full  set  field  and  storage  tools,  lowering 
gig,  snow  scrapers,  stores  ice  at  very  low  rate  per 
ton,  easy  to  erect;  will  sell  cheap.  Dixon  Bros.  1015 
Main  St.,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

F?Ri,*  Sale:  J°h"  Deere  Model-H  tractor-starter, 

lights,  power  lift,  tire  chains  and  new  two  row 
cultivator  excellent  condition.  John  Deere  Model-LA 
starter,  lights,  new  tires,  16  in.  plow,  harrow,  culti- 

Totiar’-rvEnoweL’  ?now  plow’  tlre  chains  and  belt  pulley. 
1946  Dues  husker  and  shredder  on  600x16  tires  with 
automatic  feet],  wind  stacker  swivel  turret.  John 
Deere  power  take-off  com  harvester  on  rubber  with 

p“ghkeepsie!r’N.WYtSe  Br0thers’  Dutchess  Turnpike, 

D,’.1*  model  industrial  tractor,  LaPlante  Choate 

byi “raullc  PU“P  Pusher  plate.  Weight  box  power 
take  off.  Brand  new,  factory  crated.  Reidy,  35  Up- 
land  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  9-6650-R. 

ARMY  Power  unit,  Willys  military  jeep,  engine 

weight  1,100  pounds.  Brand  new.  Reidy,  35  Upland 
Ave,,  White  Plains,  N.  Y,  Phone  9-6650-R. _ 

Fawn  sweep  40  In.  roller  good  condition. 

i  leks  up  leaves,  grass  and  cleans  roadways.  Made 
bg  .Fawn  Equipment  Corp.  Engine  Briggs  Stratton, 
Model  No,  AHR  4.  Price  $250.  Telephone  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  see  machine.  Willowmere  Farm,  Smithtown 
Branch,  New  York.  Phone  1476-R. 
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Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
a^Yance‘  ln.  any  heauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 
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165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO  6  •  61  Beat©  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  5 


UNIFORM  PULSATIONS 
MEAN  MORE  PRODUCTION,  MORE  PROFITS 


New  De  Laval 
Speedway  Food  Freeiers 

For  better  food  preservation  and  bet- 
ter  farm  living.  Improved  table  faro 
at  lower  cost.  Beautiful  in  appear¬ 
ance-dependable  and  economical  In 
operation.  Two  popular  sizes. 


New  De  Laval  Speedway 
Water  Heater 

De  Laval  engineered 
for  the  dairyman.  Sup¬ 
plies  12  full  gallons  of 
185°  water.  "Lifetime" 
copper  tank. 


New  De  Laval  Speedway 
Milking  Truck 

Complete  with  strip 
cup  and  four  pails  for 
hot  water,  clean  udder 
towels,  chlorine  solu¬ 
tion  and  used  towels. 


New  De  Laval  Speedway 
Vacuum  Can  Hoist 

Takes  the  work  out  of 
loading  and  unloading 
the  milk  cooler.  Oper¬ 
ates  on  vacuum  sup¬ 
plied  by  milker  pump. 

- - 


The  De  Lava!  Separator  Company,  Dept.40-B,  165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  ti.V'- 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

□  De  Laval  Milkers  □  De  Laval  Water  Heaters 

□  De  Laval  Separators  □  De  Laval  Milking  Truck 

□  De  Laval  Freezers  O  De  Laval  Can  Hoist 


Name- 

Town— 


RFD 


.State- 


New  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker 

Der Laval  engineered 
for  still  better,  faster,, 
cleaner*  milking.  New 
stainless  steel  unit  andl 
new  Pulso-Pumpi 


New  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker 

Another  great  new 
De  Laval  Milker  for 
still  better  milk, 
ing.  Stainless  steel 
.units. 


And  that  is  why  Indian  Spring  Farm, 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Collier, 
at  Darlington,  Maryland,  discarded  their 
previous  make  of  milker  and  installed  a 
new  16-unit  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway. 

The  Indian  Spring  Jersey  herd  is  one 
of  the  oldest*  in  the  country  ...  is  the 
largest  Jersey  herd  in  the  world  on  com¬ 
plete  HIR  test . . .  and  the  largest  producer 


New  De  Laval  World’s 
Standard  Series  Separators 

The  cleanest  skimming, 
easiest-to-clean  separators 
ever  built.  Every  part  milk 
touches  is  stainless  steel. 
Hand  or  motor  drive. 


jf  trademarked  Jersey  Creamline  Milk. 

No  matter  what  make  of  milker  you  now 
jse ...  a  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker  will  produce  more  and  cleaner  milk 
,  .  .  larger  profits  .  .  .  better  herd  health 
, . .  greater  time  and  labor  savings . 


NOW’S  THE  TIME  TO  CHANGE  TO 

THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL 


"Why  I  Changed  f o  De  Laval 


"WE  WANTED  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  ABSOLUTELY 
UNIFORM  PULSATION  RATE  WHICH  CANNOT  BE 
CHANGED  BY  THE  INDIVIDUAL  OPERATORS  •  THIS 
CANNOT  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  WITH  NON-MAGNETIC 


TYPE  MILKERS."  Indian  Spring  Farm,  Darlington,  Maryland 


:v 


Owner 


I. 
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Little  Boy  Out  on  Big,  Business 
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Turkeys — Large  or  Small? 

Demand  Increases  for  Beltsville  Small  White 

Uy  Donald  J.  Lehman 


VEN  though  the  Beltsville  Small 
White  turkey,  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  own  breed,  can  wear  * 
at  least  six  candles  in  its  birth¬ 
day  cake,  1947  is  the  first  year 
in  which  the  dwarf  bird  has 
come  to  market  in  sizeable  numbers.  Stanley 
J.  Marsden,  Beltsville  turkey  breeder  who 
mingled  the  varieties  that  produced  the  bree'd, 
can  only  guess  at  the  figure,  but  he  is  inclined 
to  put  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000,000 
birds.  This  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  U.  S. 
crop  that  is  running  close  to  35  million  birds. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  real  achievement  for  the 
Beltsville  Small  White.  The  breed  was  an  early 
casualty  of  the  war  effort  when  the  military 
services  demanded  heavy  turks  to  carry  the 
spirit  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  to  U.  S. 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  around  the 
world. 

Breeding  Experiments 


and  institutions.  Premiums  of  20  cents  are 
considered  highly  uncommon,  but  last  year’s 
price  spur  was  what  the  Beltsville  breed 
needed  to  move  swiftly  along  the  road  back. 
Last  year’s  crop  of  Small  Whites  ran  as  high 
as  200,000  birds,  and  the  small-bird  premium 
was  the  incentive  breeders  needed  to  hold 
the  hens  for  breeding  this  year. 

Greater  Profit  Possible 

Estimates  of  what  kind  of  premiums  grow¬ 
ers  will  collect  in  the  future  range  anywhere 
from  one  to  10  cents  a  pound.  But  they  will 
need  it,  for  the  Beltsville  Small  White  is  a 
somewhat  more  expensive  bird  to  raise,  pound 
for  pound,  than  larger  turkeys.  The  premiums 
ordinarily  will  cover  the  additional  cost  and 
give  growers  added  profits.  At  least  that  is 
the  theory  that  led  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  breed  the  dwarf  at  the  U.  S.  D.  A, 
research  center  in  Maryland. 


Turkey  Lore 

The  Thanksgiving  turkey  is  as  American 
as  the  day  he  so  often  symbolizes.  Yet 
he  acquired  citizenship  by  repatriation 
Spanish  conquerors  found  him  already 
domesticated  in  Mexico,  took  him  to 
Spain,  whence  he  mad,e  his  passage  back 
across  the  Atlantic  as  the  farm  fowl 
favored  for  luxurious  eating. 

The  North  American  and  the  Central 
American  turkeys  are  the  only  species. 
The  latter  is  an  undomesticated  ocellated 
(spotted)  jungle  bird  with  plumage 
rivaling  the  peacock.  Not  a  zoo  in  the 
United  States  exhibits  the  bird.  The  East¬ 
ern  wild  turkey,  one  of  several  varieties 
of  the  North  American  species,  also  defies 
easy  domestication.  Wild  turks,  how¬ 
ever,  are  no  longer  found  in  pure  form 
except  in  the  remote  fastnesses  of  Southern 
swamps.  Wandering  barnyard  gobblers,  so 
geneticists  say,  have  infused  domesticated 
strains  in  the  wild  stock  occasionally 
found  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

Albino  turkeys  rarely  survive  in  the 
wilds,  but  breeders  have  succeeded  in 
perfecting  several  varieties.  They  are  often 
favored  for  the  handsome  appearance  they 
make,  and  it  is  also  true  that  their  pin¬ 
feathers  are  less  visible  when  they  are 
dressed  for  market.  Hence,  white  plumage 
has  an  added  commercial  value.  However, 
white  turks  wear  more  feathers  to  the 
square  inch. 


Experimenting  started  in  1934  when  the  year,  and  then  the  turkey  geneticists  expertly 
This  wartime  demand  for  big  birds  was,  necessary  Bronze  and  White  Holland  eggs  infused  strains  from  the  Black,  Narragansett 
however,  a  breathing  spell  which  the  govern-  were  hatched.  The  first  cross  came  the  next  and  White  Austrian  varieties  and  the  Eastern 

wild  turkey.  Each  strain  was  se¬ 
lected  to  add  carefully  chosen 
characteristics  to  the  mixture  — 
small  size,  good  breast  muscles, 
fleshy  legs,  good  feathering,  and 
the  like.  When  the  original  strain 
was  announced  in  1941,  the  breed¬ 
ing  project  was  far  ahead  of 
schedule  —  by  as  much  as  four  or 
five  years. 

Three  other  small  varieties, 
generally  considered  somewhat 
less  popular  than  the  Beltsville 
Small  White,  have  been  bred.  The 
Jersey  Buff  comes  from  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  while 
the  Royal  Palm  is  the  progeny  of 
a  sport  which  a  private  grower 
found  in  his  flock  at  Lakeland, 
Florida.  Both  weigh  a  pound  more 
than  the  Beltsville  bird.  The 
Nittany,  an  even  lighter  turk  bred 
from  wild  stock  at  Penn  State 
College,  has  been  abandoned. 


ment  breeding  staff,  under  Mr. 
Marsden’s  direction,  put  to  ex¬ 
cellent  use.  For  the  breeders  had 
performed  all  too  well  when  they 
first  dwarfed  the  turkey  to  fit  both 
the  families  and  the  kitchens  in 
modern-day  apartment  houses. 
The  famed  breed  that  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  1941  not  only  turned 
out  to  be  slightly  too  small,  but 
also  exhibited  a  dismaying  heredi¬ 
tary  trait  for  shrinking  in  size 
in  new  generations. 

In  1943,  the  breeders  mated 
their  light  birds  with  the  giant  of 
the  turkey  kingdom  —  the  broad¬ 
breasted  variety  of  the  Bronze 
breed.  The  new  birds,  both  toms 
and  hens,  weighed  a  pound  more 
than  their  ancestors  in  the  original 
Beltsville  strain  to  give  the  turkey 
men  a  precise  bull’s-eye.  Both 
strains,  the  retreaded  job  and  the 
original,  can  be  found  in  those 
being  marketed  this  year. 

The  broad-breasted  bird  used 
by  the  scientists  to  add  heft  to 
their  dwarf  is  itself  a  new  variety 
that  appeared  in  the  United  States 
from  British  Columbia  sometime 
before  1939.  Its  liveweight  ranges 
from  15  pounds  in  hens  to  26 
pounds  in  toms  while  out-size 
birds  running  to  30 

pounds  and  more,  are 
common.  The  bronze 
giant  flashed  into  imme¬ 
diate  popularity  with 

growers,  especially  under 
the  incentive  of  military 
buying,  while  the  lighter 
Beltsville  bird,  which 
averages  nine  pounds  for 
the  hen  and  15  pounds 
for  the  tom  in  the  new 
strain,  lost  favor  and 
nearly  disappeared. 

Premium  for  Small 
Birds 

The  small  bird’s  for¬ 
ward  surge  this  year  dis¬ 
plays  the  role  it  can  play 
to  perfection  in  U.  S. 
turkey  production.  The 
customary  premium  for 
small  birds  showed  up  in 
extreme  form  last  year 
when  it  reached  as  much 
as  20  cents  a  pound. 

Lighter  birds  sold  fast 
while  the  gigantic  30- 
pounders,  more  often 
than  not,  went  into 
coolers  and  freezers  for 
sale  later  to  restaurants 


Marketing  Problems 

Smaller  turkeys  are  only  one 
answer  to  the  problems  of  market- 

Two  of  the  U.S.D.A’s  experimental  turkeys  at  the  Beltsville  Research  mg  ever  larger  birds.  Market 
Center,  in  Maryland.  The  Department  has  developed  the  Beltsville  Small  weights  have  climbed  steadily 
White  turkey  (right)  by  crossing  several  varieties,  including  the  Bronze  si  1929  h  th  avprafrp  tnrk 
turkey  (left).  The  new  turkey  was  bred  to  meet  a  growing  consumer  need  .  n  ine  avera&e  tulK 

for  smaller  turkeys.  weighed  13.2  pounds.  The  peak 

came  last  year  at  nearly 
18  pounds.  A  rapid  rise 
since  1940  reflected  the 
demand  for  large  turks 
and  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Bronze  in 
its  broad-breasted  form. 
But  this  year’s  crop  of 
nearly  35  million  birds, 
enough  for  4.1  pounds  of 
turkey  for  everyone  in 
the  United  States  with 
what’s  left  from  last, 
year’s  crop,  could  run  off 
a  trifle,  partly  because  of 
the  revived  interest  in 
small  birds  and  partly 
because  high  feeding 
costs  may  have  sent 
flocks  to  market  early. 

Large  birds  were  a 
marketing  problem  for 
the  first  time  in  1945 
when  military  buying 
was  cut  back  hard  and 
fast.  The  marketing 
solutions  have  circled 
around  the  simple  princi¬ 
ple  of  cutting  up  the 
giants  to  get  them  over 

A  flock  of  Small  White  turkeys  on  the  poultry  range  at  the  ^ricultural  Research  Center,  the  retail  counters  Cham 

where  they  were  developed.  The  live  weights  of  these  birds  are  about  nine  pounds  for  the  stores  tried  their  ha 

hens  and  15  pounds  for  the  toms  at  24  weeks  of  age.  These  turkeys  have  broad  breasts,  (Cont’d  on  Page  690) 

mature  early,  and  hatch  well.  v 
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You  clear  snow  as  Fast  as  seveq 
men  with  shovels  .  . .  you  cut  weeds 
and  grass  as  fast  as  five  men  with 
scythes  ...  all  with  this  one  eco¬ 
nomical  machine. 

40-inch  snow  plow  blade  can  be 
jangled  instantly  right  or  left . . .  big 
4:00  x  12  tires  give  positive  traction 
- . .  easy  to  handle  . . .  blade  also  ideal 
for  light  bulldozing  and  feed  floor 
cleaning  .  .  .  3-foot  sickle  bar  quick 
and  easy  to  attach  for  farm  mowing 
or  custom  cutting. 

W rite  today  for  FREE  literature. 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 


CARDEN  TRACTORS  •  MOWERS  •  TILLERS 
Rochester  8,  New  York 


The  New  1948 


ONE-MAN  LIGHT-WEIGHT 

PRECISION 

POWER  CHAIR  SAW 


Is  Here 


new  “PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN 
SAW”  has  many  Improvements. 

New  non-flooding  and  non -swivelling 
carburetor. 

New  Hi -Sparking  Magneto — wUl  start 
easily  in  any  weather. 

New  .ype  air  filter  —  eliminates  saw¬ 
dust,  water  or  snow. 

New  Hi-Speed  Chain. 

All  “PRECISION”  Saws  use  the  well- 
known  and  reliable  2  cyele  3  >4  h.p. 
Precision  air  cooled  motor  with  posi¬ 
tive  clutch— six  types  of  Precision  Saws 
manufactured,  using  the  same  motor. 
Any  attachments  Interchangeable  at 
small  extra  cost.  Weight  44  to  52  lbs., 
depending  on  length  of  Guide  Bar. 
There  are  now  over  8,000  satisfied 
users  of  the  one  man,  Ught  weight, 
I  recision  Power  Chain  saw  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Order  your  1948  Precision  Saw  NOW— 
immediate  delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  Limited 

2023-2025  Aylmer  St.  Montreal 


SAVE 

LABOR 

With  MULKEY'S  ALL-STEEL 
PORTABLE  ELEVATOR 
FOR 

BALED 

•  HAY 

AND 

•  EAR  CORN 

•  ALL 
PURPOSE 


Write 

for  literature  and  prices. 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1 621  -NY  Locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

As  soon  as  late  Fall  plowing  and 
other  pressing  jobs  are  out  of  the 
way,  most  farmers  hereabouts  turn 
their  attention  to  the  woods  to  help 
swell  the  farm  income.  Sometimes 
they  buy  stumpage  of  another  land- 
owner  or  work  for  someone  else, 
but  in  most  cases  they  cut  stuff  from 
their  own  woodlots.  In  far  too  many 
cases  everything  that  will  give  a 
stick  of  saleable  stuff  is  being  cut, 
entirely  without  regard  to  produc¬ 
ing  another  crop  of  wood  or  timber 
from  the  same  land.  This  tendency 
to  cut  everything  is  intensified  by 
the  present  high  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  lumber.  Many  believe  that  before 
small  trees  get  large  enough  to  make 
a  noticeable  increase  in  their  yield 
of  lumber,  the  prices  paid  will  take 
a  considerable  drop,  so  they  feel 
that  they  might  as  well  get  what  they 
can  out  of  it  now.  They  do  not  stop 
to  consider  that  the  lumber  from 
many  of  these  small  trees  does  not 
sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor 
of  cutting  and  handling.  If  anyone 
will  count  the  number  of  sticks  in  a 
cord  pile  where  the  diameter  of  the  ' 
sticks  range  from  four  to  six  inches, 
they  will  have  a  new  conception  of 
the  labor  needed  to  prepare  such 
lumber  for  market.  When  a  small 
tree  has  reached  a  diameter  of  six 
inches,,  it  makes  the  fastest  growth 
it  ever  does,  provided  it  is  not  shaded 
and  dominated  by  other  trees.  If  the 
owner  of  a  forest  leaves  all  such 
sound  trees  of  the  timber  species,  it 
is  only  a  few  years  before  he  can 
cut  another  crop  from  the  same 
area.  In  the  meantime  another  crop 
of  young  seedlings  are  starting  where 
the  large  trees  were  removed  earlier. 

While  the  owners  is  taking  out  the 
trees  that  are  large  enough  for  profit¬ 
able  handling,  he  can  also  take  out 
any  trees  of  gray  birch,  hornbeam 
and  striped  maple  at  very  little  ex¬ 
pense.  Not  only  do  such  trees  make 
good  wood  to  burn,  but  they  are 
worthless  for  lumber;  if  they  are 
left  to  grow,  they  hinder  the  growth 
of  valuable  timber.  If  stumpage  is 
sold,  the  buyer  will  leave  such  trees. 
Then,  if  the  owner  does  not  go  over 
the  lot  and  clean  them  up,  he  loses 
something  of  the  productivity  of  his 
woodlot;  and  what  does  grow  tends 
to  be  of  poorer  quality  because  of 
shading  and  crowding  while  small. 

While  cutting  timber  it  is  well  to 
remove  also  any  dying  or  dead  trees. 
These,  unless  the  dead  trees  are 
badly  decayed,  will  make  fuel.  Dead 
and  decaying  wood  is  filled  with 
fungus  and  much  of  it  is  literally 
alive  with  various  species  of  borers. 

If  these  fungi  and  borers  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  young  trees  that  are 
coming  on  will  be  longer  lived,  and 
so  make  larger  and  more  desirable 
timber.  Dead  trees  of  the  softwood 
(pine,  spruce  and  hemlock)  will 
often  furnish  logs  that  can  be  taken 
to  some  nearby  sawmill  and  sawed 
into  boards  and  scantling  for  use 
on  the  farm.  While  it  is  not  good 
policy  to  use  anything  but  absolutely 
sound  lumber  for  building,  there  are 
many  places  about  the  farm  where 
work  of  a  temporary  nature  is  to 
be  done  or  where  the  materials  will 
be  subject  to  little  strain,  where 
lumber  sawed  from  the  dead  trees 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

If  wood  is  the  fuel  used  on  the 
farm,  there  is  great  advantage  in 
getting  the  year’s  supply  in  the 
Winter  and  getting  it  piled  so  as  to 
dry  out  thoroughly  before  it  is 
needed  for  use.  The  same  number  of 
rooms  can  be  heated  or  an  equal 
amount  of  cooking  done  with  much 
less  wood,  if  it  is  thoroughly  dry, 
than  if  it  is  green  or  only  partially 
dried.  With  green  wood,  or  that 
which  is  wet,  considerable  heat  is 
used  up  in  driving  off  the  sap  or 
water,  a  wasteful  process  as  far  as 
any  benefit  to  the  user  is  concerned. 
Besides  this,  it  is  a  great  deal  easier 
for  the  housewife  to  keep  her  fires 
as  she  wants  them  if  she  has  dry 
wood  to  burn. 

Sometimes  we  see  it  recommended 
that  the  brush  in  a  woodlot  be  piled 
and  burned.  We  have  never  found 
it  advisable  to  do  this.  If  the  wood 
suitable  for  fuel  is  taken  out,  the 
brush  remaining  will  mostly  be 
rotted  down  in  three  or  four  years, 
only  a  few  of  the  larger  sticks  re¬ 
taining  their  shape  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  Meanwhile  the  brush  does  not 
interfere  with  the  starting  of  young 
growth.  Instead,  it  helps  to  hold  the 
fallen  leaves  evenly  on  the  forest 
floor  and,  in  decaying,  deposits  a 
slight  layer  of  vegetable  matter  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  layer 
helps  to  hold  the  moisture  in  the 
soil.  It  also  makes  good  cover  for 
game  birds  and  wildlife.  We  find  it 
advisable  to  introduce  fire  into  the 
woodlot  just  as  little  as  possible. 

Maine  h.  l.  s. 


DAVIS  MFG.  INC, 
1521  MCLEAN  BLVD. 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Send  me  literature  on  this  versatile  Harvester  that 
will  give  me  year  'round  service  ...  as  a  Harvester 
and  as  a  Portable  Grinder.  Also  send  literature  on 
other  Skyline  equipment  as  checked  above. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY - 


STATE 


41-11 


YOU  CAN  BUY  AN 

HARVESTER 

THIS  REVOLUTIONARY  HARVESTER 
PERFORMS  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 


^PRODUCTy 


As  a  Row  Crop  Harvester, 
this  versatile  machine  cuts 
and  shreds  10  to  14  tons  of 


v  , .  ir  ■'  ■  w».( 

‘  ~  ■ %  i? 


ensilage  per  hour  . . .  ready  for  the 


blower.  Harvests  sorghum,  corn  from 

12-inches  to  14  feet  high,  and  all 

tow  crops.  Used  as  a  Pick-Up  Forage 


Harvester,  the  Skyline  handles  all 


forage  crops  ...  it  will  pick  up  and  shred  ff  f 
field-cured  hay  or  green-grass  ensilage  TT-.  M 

from  the  windrow.  Harvests  6  to  10  tons 


of  windrowed  alfalfa  per  hour. 

As  a  Forage  Harvester,  the  Skyline  cuts  and  shreds 
all  kinds  of  green  forage  crops  for  ensilage. 


cr\ 


One  man  with  a  tractor. 
Skyline  Harvester  and  trailer 
handles  the  field  work. 

Ideal  way  to  make  ensilage. 


By  removing  the  above  attachments  and  adding  a 
collector  and  wagon  spout,  you 

have  a  Portable  Grinder  that 


/  will  grind  grain  and  roughage  I 

all  winter  long  . . .  and  without  - 


tying  up  your  tractor. 


DAVIS  MFG.  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery 
1521  MclEAN  BLVD,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


"HeAeS  -iAe  : 

Demand  for  these  amazing  harvesters  is  so  great  that  many  who  wanted  them  could  not  get 
delivery  during  the  summer.  Since  you  can  use  the  Skyline  Harvester  the  year  'round,  why 
not  place  your  order  now  and  insure'  early  delivery.  Your  dealer  may  have  one  in  stock 
today.  Ask  about  it. 
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HYBRID  COI 
BOOKLET 


Send  for  yours!  Our  new  free 
illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all  about 
Funk  G  Hybrids  —  how  they  are  tested 
for  adaptability  to  your  farra— why  they 
yield  more  corn,  make  a  more  profitable 
crop!  Write  card  or  letter  at  once  to: 


GROWERS 


111'/ 

JO-'-  n! 


.  - » - G  HYBRIDS 

®  for  next  year— I  know  they're 
adapted  to  my  climate  and  soil!' 


i/i 


Every  year,  more  and  more  farmers  in  the  state  are  finding  it’s 
Funk  G  Hybrids  that  give  them  the  biggest  yields  — the  best  corn. 

There’s  a  good  reason  for  it,  too:  Funk  G  Hybrids  are  tested  and 
proved  right  in  your  territory  by  Hoffman. 

Hoffman  has  Proving  Ground  plots  in  every  corn  zone  of  the 
Northeast.  Experts  check  the  growing  corn,  the  matured  stalk. 
They  count,  weigh,  measure  and  record  the  corn  yield  from  each 
Funk  G  Hybrid. 

That’s  why  corn  growers  have  double  reason  to  succeed  with  rec¬ 
ommended  Funk  G  Hybrids.  They  can  be  sure  Funk  G  Hybrids 
are  suited  to  their  soil,  season,  altitude,  location  and  purpose. 

Besides  being  home-tested.  Funk  G  Hybrids  have  many  bred- 
in  advantages  that  give  them  superiority  .  .  .  vigorous,  early 
start;  strong  stalks  that  withstand  heavy  winds  and  rain; 
deep,  penetrating  roots  that  help  fight  drought;  wide  leaves 
that  make  wonderful  silage,  and  large,  uniform  ears  that 
are  easy  to  husk. 

Whether  you  grow  for  silage  or  husking,  order  Funk  G 
Hybrids  today.  We’ll  see  that  you  get  corn  adapted  to  your 
climate  and  soil  conditions. 

ORDER  YOUR  SEED  EARLY!— Due  to  the  short 
"o  v  -  corn  crop  in  the  Middlewest,  there’s  a  big  de¬ 

mand  for  Eastern-produced  seed.  So  get  your 
Funk  G  Hybrid  seed  early!  We  want  our  old 
customers  and  friends  to  be  sure  of  getting 
their  supply  — but  you’ll  have  to  hurry.  Order 
your  Funk  G  Hybrid  seed  today. 


.  EASTERN  U.s.  R^arch 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  Cuts  Per  Minute— eats 
— — ^  them  down,  eaws  them  ao.  one  man  operates. 
Thousands  in  nse,  stiff  heavy  Wade,  baflt  to  last  a  lifetime,  safe¬ 
ty  clotch  control,  uses  power  take-off  of  any  tractor.  Low  price. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  2-77 7 Forest  Ave.f  Ottawa,  Kan* 


SAVE  MONEY 
INCREASE  CROPS 
END  FARM  PESTS 
REDUCE  LABOR 


HOW 


Write  for  FREE  booklet.  Tells  how  others  from  every 
state  have  profited  using  inexpensive  agricultural  and 
household  chemical  products.  EASY.  Send  today  for 
unusual  catalog  and  complete  information. 

CHAPMAN-GILBERT  CO. 

830  W.  IVY,  SAN  DIEGO  1,  CALIFORNIA 

BED  RASPBERRIES — Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian 
Summer.  $6.00-100.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 

Wanted:  Christmas  Trees,  Spruce,  Balsam  and  Scotch 
Pine.  UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  Johnson  City,  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  SECOND  CUTTING  ALFALFA,  MIXED 
HAY,  STRAW.  HENRY  JARVIS,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

We  specialize  in  serving  critical  Market  Growers  with 
the  very  best  strains  of  vegetable  seed.  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy  of  our  1948  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY 

125  Dock  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Penna. 
“In  the  heart  of  the  Produce  Market’' 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAY  Allen's  Berry  Book  de- 
■  ■  scribes  best  early,  medi¬ 

um,  late  and  everbearing  varieties. 
Tells  how  to  grow  big,  luscious 
berries  for  home  and  market. 

Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  W.  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


I  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  • 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
One,  two,  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 
HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


O 


L' 


wvyrnpa.t i *i i.-u  Your  electric  socket 

operates  HEAT/NG 
CABLE !  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soil. 
NO.M26  for  5  to  12  ft. pipe  $2.  No.J56for  l2to25ft.$3. 
No.5112  for  25  to  50  ft. $6 .Air  thermostat  $5  extra. 

AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  PREPAID  , 

GRG-QUiCK  36iUJ.Huron  St, CHICAGO  10.  ILl.CSZ 


CERTIFIED  CLINTON  OATS 

$2.75  per  bu.,  bags  free,  36  to  38  pounds  test  weight, 
specially  recleaned,  plump  uniform  kernels.  Choice 
quality  seed  still  available  for  immediate  shipment. 
Order  now.  Fagley  Seed  Co.,  Box  54,  Archbold,  Ohio. 


GORGEOUS 

W  PoyrrAK)  i 


SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 


Here  it  is,  your  introductory 
offer  of  fine  Darwin,  Parrot  and 
’  Triumph  tulips,  in  reds,  whites, 
pinks,  yellows,  purples,  etc.  Finest 
blooming  varieties — more  than  % 
will  bloom  the  first  season,  the  rest 
the  second  season.  Send  today  for 
your  65  gorgeous  tulips  at  only  $1.00. 
Postpaid,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
Catalog  Free. 

NAUGHTON  FARMS,  INC. 

Dept.  RN-46-T  Waxahachie,  Texas 


ftick?lU"te 

’'asters 

GIANT  fluffy  flowers,  so  double 
the  curled  ana  interlaced  petals  re¬ 
mind  you  of  ostrich  plumesl  Love¬ 
ly  colors— crimson,  rose,  blue,  vio¬ 
let,  white.  Long  stems,  fine for bon¬ 
nets.  Wilt-resistant  plants. 
50c-PacketS«eds  FREE 
To  get  acquainted,  we’ll  mail  this  big 
50c-PBt.  of  Aster  Seeds  free,  and  the  new 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog— send  stamp  for  postage. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

360  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA 
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Save  the  Leaves 

Leaves  and  other  forms  of  organic 
material  are  very  useful  in  garden 
practices,  points  out  L.  C.  Chadwick 
horticulturist  for  the  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster.  Heavy  soils  are  made  lighter 
and  more  productive  and  light 
sandy  soils  become  more  retentive  of 
moisture  and  provide  a  better  me¬ 
dium  for  crop  growth  when  organic 
material  is  added.  —  c 

The  value  of  organic  matter  for 
improving  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  is  recognized  by  commercial 
gardeners  and  nurserymen  and  they 
pay  good  prices  to  obtain  it.  Yet  in 
the  Fall  when  nature  provides  the 
home  owner  with  a  generous  supply 
of  leaves,  all  toa  frequently  they  are 
raked  together  and  burned  or 
carted  away. 

Leaves  can  be  handled  in  several 
ways.  They  may  be  raked  from  the 
lawn  and  placed  in  a  pile,  out  of  the 
way,  and  left  to  decay.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Summer  or  early  Fall  they  will 
have  rotted  sufficiently  to  provide  a 
ready  source  of  leafmold.  This  leaf- 
mold  can  be  used  to  incorporate  in 
garden  soils,  in  potting  soil,  as  a  top 
dressing  for  lawn  areas  and  as  a 
mulch  for  plant  beds.  Where  con¬ 
ditions  are  such  that  space  is  not 
available  for  composting  the  leaves, 
a  good  method  of  handling  them  is 
to  rake  them  directly  into  the  shrub 
or  evergreen  borders.  They  are  not 
unsightly  and  they  will  be  well  rotted 
down  by  the  middle  of  next  Summer. 
Four  to  six  inches  of  leaves  can  be 
used  over  the  entire  bed  or  border 
area  in  this  way.  If  larger  quantities 
are  raked  into  the  beds  or  borders 
the  excess  should  be  removed  the 
following  Spring. 

Many  perennials,  roses,  and  ever¬ 
greens  are  benefited  by  a  mulch  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  Frequently,  all  the 
protection  it  is  necessary  to  give 
Floribunda  and  hybrid  tea  roses,  if 
they  have  been  properly  grown  and 
cared  for  during  the  Summer,  is  to 
rake  into  the  beds  a  generous  supply 
of  leaves  in  the  Fall.  These  can  be 
left  as  a  mulch  the  following  year  or 
they  can  be  partially  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  Oak  leaves  are  especi¬ 
ally  good  for  mulching  such  broad- 
leaf  evergreens  as  Rhododendrons 
and  Mountain  laurel. 


Select  Show  Potatoes  Now 

All  potato  growers  who  wish  to 
enter  their  potatoes  at  the  next 
annual  New  York  State  exhibit  in 
January  are  urged  to  save  some  of 
their  best  tubers  now.  This  suggestion 
comes  from  A.  G.  Allen  of  Water- 
ville,  Chairman  of  the  Potato  Show 
to  be  staged  by  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  in  Syracuse  next  Janu¬ 
ary  8  and  9.  Exhibit  samples  of 
eligible  varieties  will  consist  of  15 
tubers  each.  To  be  sure  of  a  uniform 
sample  free  from  defects,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  save  at  least  a  half  bushel 
from  which  the  best  can  be  selected 
later.  Store  them  in  a  cool,  dry,  dark 
place  until  a  few  days  before  time 
to  exhibit.  First,  second,  third  and 
fourth  place  awards  will  be  made  in 
21  variety  classes  including  all  the 
old  standards  and  such  new  varieties 
as  Chenango,  Mohawk,  Placid,  Essex, 
Teton,  Erie,  Ontario,  Empire,  and 
Virgil.  Appropriate  cash  or  merchan¬ 
dise  prizes  ranging  from  $10  for  first 
to  $2.00  for  fourth  place  will  be 
awarded. 


New  Wheat  Variety 

Butler  is  the  name  that  has  been 
given  a  new  wheat  variety  released 
by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  The  new  variety  was  se¬ 
lected  from  a  cross  between  OSU 
101-3  and  Trumbull.  OSU  101-3  was 
selected  from  the  same  cross  as 
Thorne,  namely  Portage  by  Ful- 
caster,  but  is  a  short,  stiff-strawed, 
white-chaffed  bearded  wheat.  The 
new  Butler  is  also  white  chaffed  and 
bearded.  Yield  and  straw  stiffness 
are  equal  to  Thorne,  and  weight  per 
bushel  as  good  as  Trumbull.  Reaction 
to  scab  is  similar  to  Trumbull,  thus 
definitely  better  than  Thorne.  Butler 
is  somewhat  more  winterhardy  than 
Thorne.  The  grain  is  satisfactory  in 
quality  for  soft  wheat  millers  and 
bakers. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . . .  •  .$6.uu 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox....  4.50 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  4.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants,  -n 

Kains  and  McQuestin . . 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  *• 
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IDEAL  FOR  DRIVEWAY,  YARD 
OR  ROAD 


SAVES  YOUR  SACK  —  SAVES 
YOUR  HEART 


CLAMRS  ON  YOOV  IVMFER 
IN  A  JIFFY 


MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  CO. 
*  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Send  jyi  Bulletin^ 

SOLD  BY  ORKILy  mo. 

1017  ASYLUM  AVE.,  HARTFORD  1,  CONN 


DON’T  WAIT-VERY  SCARCE 
New  TIRE  CHAINS  Truck 

SAVE  OVER  HALF 

750x20  heavy  $9.88  Pr.  x-heavy  $13.55  Pr. 
900x16  heavy  $9.40  Pr.  x-heavy  $13.38  Pr. 

DUALS  —  Triple  Chained 
750x20  heavy  $21.40  Pr.  x-heavy  $24.00  Pr. 
900x20  heavy  $27.12  Pr.  x-heavy  $28.10  Pr. 
All  other  sizes  prop,  savings. 

WANK  ASSOC.  Box  608,  Dover,  N.  J. 


Along  the  Way 

Many  older  farmers  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  the  countryside  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  farms  which  were  well 
kept  to  the  extent  of  buildings  al¬ 
ways  in  repair  and  fence  rows  clean 
of  weeds  and  brush.  Fortunately, 
there  are  still  quite  a  few  well  kept 
farms  in  the  Empire  State.  One  of 
them  is  operated  by  George  Durrant 
of  Medina  in  Orleans  County. 

This  year,  because  of  the  wet 
Spring,  Mr.  Durrant  put  in  15  acres 
of  beans  as  a  catch  crop.  Usually  he 
doesn’t  raise  beans  but  he  had  to 
plant  some  short  season  crop.  He  was 
harvesting  five  and  a  half  acres  of 
beautiful  tomatoes  when  I  called  on 
him  a  few  weeks  ago.  Because  Mr. 
Durrant’s  land  showed  such  real  de¬ 
voted  care,  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
advise  a  young  man  to  take  up  farm¬ 
ing  today.  His  answer  was  rather  a 
surprise.  He  said  that  industry  was 
so  well  organized  today  that  most 
men  could  prosper  in  industry  with 
a  great  deal  less  labor  than  on  the 
farm.  We  all  know  he  is  correct  in 
that  statement,  but  to  the  man  who 
loves  the  land,  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters  in  a  factory  or  office. 

I  wonder  if  any  man  who  loves  a 
nice  farm,  as  Mr.  Durrant  surely 
does,  could  ever  be  contented  to 
punch  a  timeclock.  Or  could  he  be 
happy  in  May  smelling  machine  oil 
instead  of  moist  earth? 


Recently  I  attended  a  turkey  supper 
at  Glenville  Grange  in  Schenectady 
County.  It  is  marvelous  what 
wonderful  suppers  these  farm  women 
can  get  up.  It  matters  not  whether  it 
is  church.  Grange,  fire  department  or 
some  other  organization.  They  all 
seem  to  be  the  best  supper  until  the 
next  one  comes  along.  I  met  Aunt 
Jane  Park  at  the  Glenville  supper. 
A  fine  motherly  woman,  she  is  well 
known  to  WGY  listeners  to  the 
Saturday  noon  Grange  news  pro¬ 
gram.  Naturally  we  got  to  discussing 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Aunt  Jane 
said  she  read  it  as  long  as  she  could 
remember.  They  have  been  subscrib¬ 
ers  only  17  years  but  they  had  it  in 
her  home  before  that. 

I  asked  her  if  she  thought  the  fields 
of  farm  press  and  radio  conflicted  in 
any  degree.  She  said  she  didn’t 
think  there  was  any  conflict  at  all. 

Aunt  Jane  Park  has  been  broad¬ 
casting  for  12  years  over  WGY  every 
Saturday  noon  without  one  cent  of 
compensation.  She  is  under  her  own 
expense  for  transportation  and  post¬ 
age.  The  Grange  prospers  on  un¬ 
selfish  and  loyal  service  like  this.  No 
wonder  the  Grange  is  such  a  power 
in  the  land.  w.  b.  t. 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP 


CATCH  ES  ALL 
ANIMAL  PESTS 


CAN’T  HARM  CHILDREN. PETS.BIRDS  OR  POULTRY! 


It’s  amazing  how  the  HAVAHART  catches  rats,  rabbits,  squirrets.  ana 
other  pests  .  yet  it's  harmless  to  you  and  yours' No  springs,  no  laws 
Animal  walks  in  to  gel  bail,  and  the  doors  close'  Send  postal  loi 
free  booklet  HAVAHART.  88  Water  Street.  Ossining.  N.  V. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON'S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHION.  Do  you  tuffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON'S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHION8.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft.  Spongy,  AIR- 
VENTILATED.  Fitt  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Or.  Barron  says:  “Wonder¬ 
ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure.'*  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  O.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMAN.  30-OAY  TRIAL  GUARAN- 
TEE.  Money  back  if  no  bleseod  relief! 
O  JrtT  KCO,  IKTO. 

2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5  PA,  New  York  City  25 


ENC 


Immediate  Delivery!!  Low  Prices!! 
Farm  Fence  Chain  Link  Fence 
Poultry  Wire  Snow  Fence 
Barb  Wire  Lawn  Fence 

Fence  Posts  —  Rails  —  Fittings 
Write  for  Price  List 
ALLIANCE  FENCE  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  724  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


DEERSKIN  GLOVES 

Made  from  your  raw  Deerskins 


DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 

Reasonable  Prices 
Price  List  on  Request. 
Joseph  Bruchac,  Taxidermist 
Greenfield  Center  4,  New  York 


ROLL  FILMS  DEVELOPED 


EIGHT  DOUBLE  SIZE  SPARKLING  PRINTS 
ini.  .Free  Mailer.  To  save  time  mail  films  t 
^pNARGLO  PHOTO,  Dept.  R,  EMERSON.  N. 
REPRINTS  DOUBLE  SIZE)  FOUR  CENTS  EACI 


~ - USED 

c-  loomis 


DISSTON  CHAIN  SAW  - 

BAINBRiOGE,  NEW  YORK 


you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Kural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


Junior  Conservation  Con¬ 
tests 

There  is  an  exhibit  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  of 
some  of  the  prize-winning  posters 
in  the  1947  Junior  Contests  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Conservation  Forum  of 
Buffalo  and  Western  New  York.  Each 
year  the  Conservation  Forum  gives 
awards  to  young  people  throughout 
Western  New  York  counties  for  post¬ 
ers,  essays,  and  for  reports  of  con¬ 
servation  projects.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  photograph  is  their  prize- winning 
1947  poster,  drawn  by  Patricia 
Mosher,  Holland  Central  School. 

Entries  in  the  1948  contests  will  be 
received  at  any  time  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  March  27,  1948.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
Secretary,  Conservation  Forum, 
Holland,  N.  Y. 


Prize-winning  conservation  poster 
designed  by  Patricia  Mosher,  Holland, 
New  York . 


PLANAHEAB! 


^  IF  YOU  NEED 

A  NEW  SILO... 

Write  Craine,  Inc.  now.  .  .  More 
dairymen  are  asking  for  Craine 
silos  than  ever  before.  And  silo 
materials  are  still  short! 

But  Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood 
and  masonry  silos,  will  still  serve 
you  best.  We  are  making  as  many 
silos  as  we  can  with  the  sound 
material  available.  And  you  can 
be  sure  that  all  materials  used 
meet  Craine  quality  standards. 
Your  new  Craine  silo  will  last 
longer  ...  do  a  better  job. 

Get  in  touch  with  us  now.  The 
sooner  we  know  your  require¬ 
ments,  the  better  we  can  serve  you. 


WITH  THE 

LEACH 

Silo  Unloader 

The  Leach  Silo  Unloader  is  now 
distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  .  .  It 
eliminates  one  of  the  dairyman’s 
toughest  chores  —  hand  pitching 
of  silage.  Just  push  a  button — 
and  down  comes  your  silage!  It’s 
a  thoroughly  tested,  all-weather 
machine,  easily  installed. 


and  »  ne  wiu 

the  UutV'&Z** 
send  y,°Lr  and  silage  saver 

4127  Tan  - 


Yu  i'in  Secu/eitif 

CRAINE  SILOS 


NAILS 

Youngstown  New  Farmers  Mixed  Nails 
in  original  150  pound  keg  $14.00  prepaid. 
Cash  in  advance.  Reference  Malverne  Bank 

R.  E.  FOX 

31  Croyden  SI.,  Malverne,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  25% 

ON  GRAIN  AND  LABOR 


turn  ROUGHAGE 
into  GROUND  FEED 


chops  •grinds  HAY, 
IttiUe  FODDER,  EAR  CORN,  GRAIN 


577rORKST.,MANITOWOC,WIS.,U.S.A. 


IMPROVED 

NO-DRIFT 


m 


Separote  Chassis  Like  This  Powerful 

««•«!  16  JVM-FM  model  or 

Beautiful  Radio-Phono  Consoles  Available 


fteJYMPHONY  GRAND 

RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 

AM-FM  console 


A  truly  magnificent  instrument  that  offers! 
new,  improved  No-Drift  FM,  5  Wave  Bands, 
Automatic  Intermix  Record  Changer  Uiat 
handles  both  10"  and  13"  records,  IV/z" 
Panasonic  Speaker,  and  exclusive  Midwest 
’30*4  Tri-Magnadyne  Coil  System  and 
mye  <  Color-Ray  Tone  Selection.  Other 


luxurious  Console  and  Table  Mode!* 
with  Series  10.  12,  and  8  Chassis. 


BUY  DIRECT  FR0MJACT0RY  AND  SAVE1 


_ _  HU.  tH  C0UP0H  AND  MAH  TODAY  OR  JUST 

IltosrcAi®  ? 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION  ' 

Dept.  45- A,  909  Broadway,  Cincinnati  2,  O. 
j  Please  ses^d  me  your  new  FREE  1948  Catalog. 

NAME  . . . . 

!  STREET . 


CITY. 


■  ZONE.  ...STATE . ! 
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There’s  ease  of  handling  such  as  you’ve 
never  before  experienced  in  any  tractor 
awaiting  you  at  the  wheel  of  a  new  John 
Deere  “A”  or  “B”» 

In  addition  to  the  outstanding  new  fea- 
tures  of  Powr-Trol*  and  Roll-O-Matic,* 
you’ll  find  these  great  tractors  have  every 
modern  operating  convenience  to  make 
your  tractor  farming  easier  ,  .  .  faster  .  .  . 
better  *  t  ,  more  profitable. 


And  remember,  they’re  twO'Cylinder 
tractors — unequalled  in  simplicity  and 
strength  of  parts  .  .  .  unmatched  in  econ¬ 
omy,  dependability,  and  long  life. 


An  entirely  new  application  "of  tractor  power  that  gives 
you  complete  control  of  drawn  implements  through  a 
remote  cylinder  and  of  integral  tools  from  a  rock  shaft  — 
with  no  more  effort  than  touching  a  convenient  lever. 


Get  the  facts  NOW! 


This  new  folder  tells  all  about  the  great 
new  John  Deere  “A”  and  “B”  Tractors 
and  why  they  are  today’s  outstanding 
values.  Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline, 
Illinois,  Dept.  37  for  your  free  copy.  Do 
it  today. 


A  revolutionary  development  that  automatically  equal¬ 
izes  the  weight  on  both  front  wheels  to  give  you  “knee 
action”  comfort  and  almost  effortless  steering  in  any 
operating  condition. 

•TRADE  MARK 


Preparing  the  Orchard  for 
Winter 

During  the  growing  season  the 
efficient  orchardist  should  have  been 
making  mental  or  written  notes  of 
the  necessary  things  to  be  done  in 
preparation  for  Winter.  On  top  of 
the  list  he  should  note  the  trees  that 
need  to  be  replaced,  such  as  those 
that  are  too  old,  diseased  or  so  badly 
injured  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  keep 
them.  In  deciding  on  replacements  he 
would  be  wise  to  choose  those  that 
will  fit  in  with  his  pollination  pro¬ 
gram,  and  provide  a  source  of  pollen 
that  will  be  adequate  and  available 
at  the  proper  stage  of  flowering.  Some 
varieties  meeting  these  requirements 
are  Golden  Delicious,  McIntosh  and 
Rome  Beauty.  It  is  wise  to  order  in 
the  Fall  or  early  Winter,  in  order  to 
be  more  certain  of  Spring  delivery. 
Neglecting  to  fill  in  vacancies  is  poor 
business,  indeed,  as  the  overhead 
from  various  orchard  operations, 
such  as  cultivating,  continue  any¬ 
way. 

Occasionally  the  orchardist  may 
find  some  young  trees  standing  in 
depressions,  causing  water  to  collect, 
and  leaving  the  tree  open  to  the 
danger  of  injury  in  cold  weather.  In 
such  cases  it  is  wise,  and  inexpensive, 
to  fill  in  these  depressions  to  cause 
water  drainage  away  from  the  trees, 
and  thus  prevent  damage  to  the  roots'. 
In  line  with  the  water  problem,  all 
tiles,  if  used,  should  be  checked  ir. 
the  Fall  to  see  that  they  are  in  work¬ 
ing  condition. 

An  item  of  major  importance  is 
the  protection  of  young  trees  from 
mice  and  rabbit  injury.  Apple  trees 
are  particularly  prone  to  attack  from 
these  pests,  and  preventive  measures 
are  a  must  in  the  well-managed  or¬ 
chard.  The  base  of  the  young  tree 
should  be  kept  free  of  litter  of  all 
kinds,  as  mice  usually  have  a  strong 
aversion  to  coming  out  into  the  open 
for  their  meals.  A  simple,  inexpen¬ 
sive  treatment  is  to  mound  soil,  or 
possibly  cinders,  around  the  base  of 
the  tree,  and  pack  it  firmly.  In  the 
case  of  sod-orchards,  and  outside 
x’ows,  this  treatment  may  prove  to 
be  inadequate,  and  recourse  may  be 
made  to  the  use  of  fine  wire  screen 
wrapped  around  the  base  of  the  tree, 
and  pushed  three  or  four  inches  into 
the  soil,  to  prevent  burrowing.  Oc¬ 
casionally  lime-sulfur  is  brushed 
onto  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  to  act  as  a 
repellent. 

If  mice  become  a  problem,  as  they 
are  likely  to  do  in  orchards  with  a 
cover  crop,  vigorous  control  mea¬ 
sures  must  be  undertaken  to  pre¬ 
vent  serious  losses.  Traps  may  be 
used,  and  poisons.  The  following 
formula  may  be  used:  one-half 
ounce  strychnine,  one  pint  water, 
four  pounds  sugar,  one-half  peck 
wheat  or  barley.  Boil  the  strychnine, 
sugar  and  water  together  for  15 
minutes,  then  add  the  grain  and  boil 
another  five  minutes.  Put  about  a 
tablespoonful  of  this  bait  into  a  can 
with  the  cover  pushed  in  far  enough 
to  permit  mice  to  enter,  but  not 
birds  or  larger  animals.  Place  a  can 
under  each  tree.  a.  k. 


Lime  for  Tomatoes 

Striking  increases  in  yields  of 
tomatoes  were  obtained  last  season 
from  the  application  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  in  a  series  of  fertilizer  experi¬ 
ments  on  a  very  acid  soil  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  New  York.  The  first 
year  the  lime  was  applied,  according 
to  Prof.  Charles  B.  Sayre,  head  of 
the  Vegetable  Crops  Division  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  in 
Geneva,  the  yield  of  tomatoes  was  in¬ 
creased  4.2  tons  to  the  acre.  This  was 
done  with  an  application  of  three 
tons  of  limestone  per  acre.  The  cost 
of  the  lime  applied  to  the  soil  by  a 
commercial  lime  distributor  was 
$20.75,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  in¬ 
crease  due  to  the  lime  was  $105  per 
acre.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the 
lime,  are  estimated  to  last  for  about 
three  to  four  years,  with  yields  of 
succeeding  crops  increasing,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  any  legumes  are  grown  in 
the  rotation.  Half  the  limestone  was 
applied  before  plowing,  the  other 
half  after  the  land  had  been  plowed. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  get  the  lime 
thoroughly  distributed  through  the 
soil  as  quickly  as  possible. 

On  the  experimental  field,  the  total 
yield  of  tomatoes  on  plots  which  re¬ 
ceived  no  lime  and  no  fertilizer  was 
only  2.4  tons  per  acre;  thus  indicating 
extremely  low  productivity  without 
soil  amendments.  Where  the  soil  re¬ 
ceived  1,200  pounds  of  a  5-10-5 
fertilizer  without  lime,  the  yield  was 
6.2  tons  per  acre,  or  a  gain  of  3.8  tons 
due  to  the  fertilizer.  Where  the  same 
amount  and  kind  of  fertilizer  was 
applied  together  with  three  tons  of 
limestone  per  acre,  the  yield  ot 
tomatoes  was  10.4  tons  per  acre,  or 
an  additional  increase  of  4.2  tons  per 
acre  due  to  the  limestone  alone. 
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The  Greatest  Treat 
of  Your  Child’s  Life 


This  most  modem  of  all  play  vehicles  will 
make  your  youngster  the  happiest  child  in 
the  world  and  we’ll  prove  it  by  this  free  offer. 


|  New  Facts  About  Hybrid 
Corn 

The  theory  that  corn,  any  kind  of 
corn  in  any  kind  of  weather,  re¬ 
quires  51  days  from  silking  to  dent¬ 
ing,  has  been  exploded  by  results  of 
tests  completed  this  season  by  scien¬ 
tists  of  a  large  hybrid  corn  company. 
If  corn  is  planted  late,  according  to 
the  51-day  theory,  it  must  catch  up 
during  the  time  from  planting  to 
silking  or  it  doesn’t  catch  up  at  all. 
On  the  basis  of  this  theory,  many 
farmers  may  have  gone  into  their 
fields  at  silking  time,  marked  the 
date  of  silking  on  their  calendars, 
and  tried  to  figure  when  their  corn 
would  be  safe  from  frost.  Presum¬ 
ably,  many  farmers  who  figured  this 
way  and  found  that  their  corn  would 
not  be  dented  until  well  into  October, 
decided  to  cut  some  of  it  for  early 
silage  rather  than  risk  probable 
damage  by  frost. 

Observers  checked  silking  and 
denting  dates  this  year  in  more  than 


YOUNG  AMERICA’S  SIZE 

INLAND 

1  RACTAL  L 

Built  exactly  like  a  real  tractor  of  steel  and 
heavy  cast  aluminum,  with  over-size  rubber 
tires  on  ball-bearing  disk  wheels,  bucket 
seat,  mock  four- way  gearshift  and  throttle. 
Pedal  powered  non-slip  V  belt  driven. 
Finished  in  brilliant  red  baked  enamel. 
ORDER  ONE  AT  OUR  RISK 

Let  your  youngster  ride  it  for  5  days.  Satisfy 
yourself  that  it’s  the  safest,  sturdiest  vehicle 
your  child  can  ride,  year'  around  and  for 
many  years. 

If  it  fails  in  any  way  to  please  you.  ship  it 
back  for  an  instant  and  complete  return  of 
your  money. 

SOLD  ONLY  AT  THESE  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  LOW  PRICES 

Model  1.  For  children  up  $0/*75 

to  48"  tall. .  Z0- 

Model  2.  For  children  43"  to  56" 
tall .  $2.00  extra 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP. 

158-164  ELLICOTT  ST. 


2/SSTO/V  C//A/JV  SAW 


%\  \  V  \  \  /  /  y  /JB 

Sufi# 


There’s  plenty  of  power  in  the 
1 1  h.p.  two-cylinder  Mercury 
engine.  The  Disston  is  easy  and 
safe  to  operate  with  its  built-in, 
self-winding  starter  and  posi¬ 
tive  clutch.  The  special  Disston 
saw  steel  cutting  chain  cuts  fast 
and  stays  sharp  for  a  long  time. 
And  that’s  not  all.  Let  us  give 
you  all  the  facts  about  the 
Disston  Chain  Saw  with  Mercury 
Gasoline  Engine.  Come  in  and 
talk  it  over. 

Complete  Parts  and  Service 

BURRILL  SAW  &  TOOL  WORKS 

ILION,  NEW  YORK 


GRO-QU/CK 


ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


cctDUPm  30  HRS.  TRANSPLANT  3 

CUT  GERMINATION  TIME  Vj.  ROOT  CUT^~  ' 
TINGS  IN  6  DAYS.  Soil  Heating  Cable  for' 
cold  frames,  plant  benches.  Testimonials, 
plans, instructions  mailed  FREE.  JR.  CABLE 
with  AIR  THERMOSTAT  for  20  sq.  ft.  *5.35.  SR. 
CABLE  with  AIR  THERMOSTAT  for  40  sq.ft.* 6.95. ; 

PREPAID  DIRECT  or  YOUR  DEALER 


GRO-QUICK 


’MONEY-BACK ' 
l GUARANTEE J 
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w. hu ron sr., CHICAGO  10,  ILL.. 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST !  Powerful  7 

friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 
Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and 
saw  logs  to  length.  Also 

furnished  with  post  hole 

Aggers.  Has  clutch  pulley  for 
o«Jt  work. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  C0.,f-777Bntsb 


■HP  motor  with 


Other 
Like  It! 
Ottawa,  Kansas 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  ond  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Y°ur  f°rm  implement  dealer 

■  m  1VCUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  1 0,  Mass. 


This  ear  of  corn  is  a  representative 
sample  of  a  fast-denting  hybrid  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  well  dented  and  safe  from 
frost  damage  only  one  month  after 
silking. 

half  a  dozen  maturity  trial  plots  of 
the  company  from  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  in  the  North,  to  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Missouri  in  the  South.  A 
summary  of  their  actual  observa¬ 
tions  shows  that  many  fast-denting, 
early  hybrids  now  require  no  more 
than  23  days  from  silking  to  dent¬ 
ing,  less  than  half  the  time  suggested 
by  the  51 -day  theory.  From  these  re¬ 
sults,  it  appears  that  many  farmers 
who  based  their  corn  harvesting 
plans  on  the  51-day  theory,  may  have 
cut  corn  for  silage  that  would  actu¬ 
ally  have  ripened  safely.  Insofar  as 
frost  damage  is  concerned,  the 
length  of  time  a  variety  requires  to 
reach  a  safe  moisture  content  after 
silking  is  even  more  important  than 
the  length  of  time  to  denting.  Many 
varieties  will  dent  with  a  moisture 
content  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  and 
corn  with  a  50  per  cent  moisture  con¬ 
tent,  dented  or  not,  would  still  be 
highly  susceptible  to  damage  by  a 
hard  freeze. 

These  scientists  are  carrying  their 
investigation  further,  to  determine 
the  effects  of  weather,  soil,  fertilizer, 
and  variety  characteristics  on  length 
of  time  to  denting;  also  the  rate  of 
drying  after  denting.  Information 
gained  from  these  studies  may  lead 
to  new  cultural  practices  in  com 
growing  and  the  development  of 
faster  drying  varieties,  thus  giving 
farmers  even  greater  assistance. 

National  Grange  Convention 
at  Columbus  Nov.  12  -  21 

While  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  room  at  Columbus  for  every¬ 
one  who  wants  to  attend  the  81st 
annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange,  which  will  be  held  there 
November  12  to  21,  the  committee 
is  urging  that  everyone  make  early 
hotel  reservations.  Ohio  State  Master 
Joseph  W.  Fichter  reports  that  com¬ 
mittees  are  at  work  on  convention 
details  and  that  both  the  city  of 
Columbus  and  the  Grange  will  be 
ready  for  the  influx  of  thousands  of 
Grange  members.  State  Master 
Fichter  recently  led  a  group  of 
State  Grange  officers  in  a  tour  of  the 
State,  during  which  the  Sixth  De¬ 
gree  was  conferred  on  10,600  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  National  session. 
The  Ohio  State  Grange,  which  is 
celebrating  its  75th  anniversary  this 
year,  will  hold  its  convention  in 
Columbus  immediately  preceding  the 
National  session. 


Magnesium  and  Potash 

are  naturally  combined  in  soluble  form  in 


Water-Soluble  Sulphate  of  Potash-Magnesia 

IN  MIXED  FERTILIZERS  OR  FOR  DIRECT  APPLICATION 
FOR  THE  PROFITABLE  PRODUCTION  OF  HEALTHY  CROPS 


Vigorous,  healthy,  money-making 
crops  are  often  made  possible  by  the 
addition  of  magnesium  to  other  plant 
foods  in  mixed  fertilizers.  The  most 
practical,  economical  and  convenient 
way  to  supply  magnesium  is  in  com¬ 
bination  with  sulphate  of  potash  in 
Sul-Po-Mag, 

This  properly  balanced  union  of 
two  essential  plant  foods  was  formed 
by  nature  in  the  mineral  langbeinite, 
mined  and  refined  exclusively  by  In¬ 
ternational  at  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 
Both  the  potash  and  magnesium  in 
Sul-Po-Mag  are  in  water-soluble  form 


and  are  immediately  available  to  crops. 

Magnesium  performs  many  essen¬ 
tial  functions  in  the  profitable  growth 
of  plants.  Farmers  report  earlier  ma¬ 
turity,  higher  yields  and  improved 
quality  of  many- different  crops  nour¬ 
ished  with  plant  foods  containing 
soluble  magnesia. 

Many  fertilizer  manufacturers  are 
now  supplying  Sul-Po-Mag  in  mixed 
fertilizer  and  bagged  for  direct  appli¬ 
cation.  Interesting  information  about 
magnesium  is  contained  in  the  book¬ 
let  "Magnesium— An  Essential  Plant 
Food  Element.”  Write  for  free  copy. 


General  Offices:  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
Sales  Offices:  61  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y.;  Chicago  6;  Volunteer  Bldg.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 


Use  Pittcide  to  sanitize  milking 
equipment,  containers,  coolers. 
Use  it  for  general  sanitation  around 
barns  and  milk  houses.  It  will  safe¬ 
guard  milk  quality  and  help  bring  best 
prices.  And  Pittcide  has  many  home 
uses,  too.  Pittcide  is  granular,  dust-free,  easy  to  use — pours  freely 
from  the  red-capped,  1%  lb.  bottle  to  make  water  solutions  of  any 
available  chlorine  strength  required  for  safe,  sure  sanitizing.  Write 
for  literature  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  supplier. 


Dealers  are  invited  to  write  regarding  the  sale  of  Pittcide. 


COLUMBIA 


CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY  •  COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Chicago  •  Boston  •  St.  Louis  •  Pittsburgh  •  New  York  •  Cincinnati  •  Cleveland 
Philadelphia  •  Minneapolis  •  Charlotte  •  San  Francisco 
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«T  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


THE  CHAMPION  SOD -BUSTER 

Ruggedly  built  for  heavy-duty  disking  in  stump  land 
or  rocky  soil.  8  heavy  cutlery  steel  disks  —  24"  in 
diameter.  Forged  edges.  Disks  Guaranteed  3  years. 


■*'“  '°dav' 

of  «eareS 


Cf.ARK  FARM  KOUIPWFHT 

foRKIL,  INC.  «  •  •  HARTFORD  1,  CONN.'J 


NOW  ...  AT  ECONOMICAL  PRICES 

SNOWPLOWS 

FOR  FARM  TRACTORS,  JEEPS  AND  AUTOS 


There  is  o  GLENN  M.  ROGERS  snowplow  for  most 
every  make  end  model  of  farm  or  industrial  tractor. 
Quickly  mounted  or  dismounted. 


Mode  by  the 
world’s  lorgest 
builder  of 
farm  troctor 
snowplows  \ 


These  plows  ore  built  to  "take  it"  under  tough  conditions.  Most 
models  con  be  supplied  with  hand  or  hydraulic  from-the-seat 
controls.  This  is  the  best  snowplow  on  the  market.  Write  for 
complete  literature  about  the  Rogers  line  of  farm  tractor  snow¬ 
plows,  giving  make  and  model  of  your  tractor. 


There  !s  a  Rogers  snow¬ 
plow  for  the  “Jeep" 
end  smaller  bumper 
models  Shot  will  fit 
any  automobile. 


Rogers  Snowplows  ore 
sold  thru  FARM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  DEALERS.  Valu¬ 
able  franchises  avail¬ 
able  in  some  territories. 


GLENN  M.  ROGERS  INC., 

773  EUicott  Square  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 


The  Lesson  of  Furnace 
Valley 

“Man  comes  and  tills  the  fields  and 
lies  beneath”  wrote  the  poet,  Tenny¬ 
son,  several  years  ago.  Tennyson,  in 
his  ivory  tower,  failed  to  note  some¬ 
thing  many  people  in  rural  sections 
are  learning  today,  namely  that  usu¬ 
ally  it  is  woods  rather  than  fields  be¬ 
neath  which  these  tiilers  of  the  soil 
are  lying. 

Years  ago  there  was  a  valley.  It 
came  out  of  the  forested  hills  in 
western  Washington  County,  between 
the  village  of  Fort  Ann  and  the 
southern  part  of  Lake  George  some¬ 
time  after  the  year  1800;  and  it  went 
back  into  the  forests,  so  impercepti¬ 
bly  that  men  scarcely  knew  what 
was  happening,  sometime  in  the  early 
years  of  the  following  century,  ours 
to  be  exact.  Old  settlers  tell  us  that 
there  was  a  church  in  the  valley,  a 
school,  blacksmith  shops,  and  farms 
as  wide  and  numerous  as  those  in 
beautiful  Welsh  Hollow,  which  you 
can  see  today  by  driving  northwest 
from  Fort  Ann.  At  the  northern  end, 
near  Mount  Hope,  was  lovely  Hog- 
town,  so  named  because  hogs  ran 
loose  there  in  the  Fall,  feeding  on 
acorns;  at  the  southern  end,  Johnny- 
cake  Corners  where  the  alley’s  grist, 
principally  cornmeal,  was  ground. 
Here  also  stood  a  foundry  for  mak¬ 
ing  anchor  chains.  The  big  business 
of  Furnace  Valley  was  mining, 
smelting  and  forging  of  iron.  In  its 
heyday,  30  teams  left  the  Valley 
every  day  carrying  out  iron  and  iron 
products. 

Today,  unless  you  are  an  archae¬ 
ologist,  you  won’t  be  able  to  find 
Furnace  Valley  at  all.  There  are 
mountains,  forested  valleys  and  hills 
a-plenty,  but  there  is  no  Furnace 
Valley  as  such.  The  bottom  dropped 
out  of  the  iron  business,  though  there 
must  still  be  a  good  deal  of  iron 
there.  Why  the  place  was  so  utterly 
deserted,  is  hard  to  say.  It  was  just 
one  of  those  things.  All  one  finds  now 
is  hardwood,  hemlock,  pine  (Who 
said  we  are  becoming  deforested?), 
and  rocks.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the 
locality  where  I  live  isn’t,  inch  by 
inch,  going  the  same  way.  Our  fences 
are  partially  gone,  our  pastures  grown 
up;  and  we  drive  our  cars  out  to 
work  at  the  Summer  resorts  along 
the  Lake.  Of  course  that* brings  us 
what  is  known  as  a  better  living, 
but  I  would  like  to  hear  those  cow¬ 
bells  again,  and  even  the  voices  of 
those  old  settlers  who  now  “lie  be¬ 
neath”  those  overgrown  fields  they 
once  tilled,  calling  “C’boss!”  at 
eventide. 

We  read  of  worldwide  food  short¬ 
ages,  of  a  possible  steel  shortage  in 
our  own  country  if  we  don’t  stop 
sending  so  much  of  it  overseas,  of 
listless  people  with  no  object  in  life. 
We  see  all  these  places  going  back 
to  Nature,  good  old  open-armed 
Nature,  persevering  in  habits,  dead¬ 
ly  in  purpose,  just  as  much  of  an 
opportunist  today  as  she  was  yester¬ 
day.  We  know  of  other  areas  like 
Furnace  Valley.  Will  we  ever  learn, 
before  the  last  of  us  lie  beneath  those 
fields  and  woods  which  Nature  is  so 
tirelessly  and  unhurriedly  reconvert¬ 
ing  today?  b.  b.  s. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


Little  Gertrude  Remski  is  very  proud 
of  this  snapshot  she  took  of  her 
grandfather,  H.  W.  Booth ,  and  her  15 
year  old  cousin,  Robert  Carlough,  Jr., 
with  a  stalk  of  tall  corn  between 
them.  Mr.  Booth  operates  a  22-cow 
dairy  in  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y,,  and 
runs  his  own  retail  milk  routes. 
Robert  worked  for  his  grandfather 
all  last  Summer. 


November  15,  1947 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening"  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today  I 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 
Of  Backaches 

This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  Is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  CO  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Condition  Like  New 

9  ft.  x  11  ft.  $  3.94  18  ft.  x  24  ft.  $17.28 

12  ft.  x  15  ft.  7.20  20  ft.  x  25  ft.  20.00 

15  ft.  x  20  ft.  12.00  24  ft.  x  55  ft.  52.80 

THESE  TARPAULINS  HAVE  ROPES 
AND  EYELETS.  GUARANTEED 
PERFECT  CONDITION  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED. 

UPTON  SALES  C0RP. 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York13,  N.Y. 

PHONE:  CORTLANDT  7-4606 


SPECIAL  FALL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS 

UGHTNKMG  systems 

PROTECT  All  Types  of  Structures  and  Trees 


PREVENT  costly  lightning  tiros  with  an  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  More  than  99%  efficient. 

Reduces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  PROTECT  N0W1  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  local  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Also  Non-Rusting  Weather  Vane*. 

TUNE  IN  WGY 
6:30  A.M.  Weds. 

Protection  CoJnc. 

DeptRN,  11  North  Pearl  St„  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


MODERN 

FLAME  THROWER 

KILLS  WEEDS! 


w  w  v  i  w  w  w 


torch  burns  out  weeds,  roots,  stalks,  with  its 
2000°  F.  flame.  Destroys  insect- 
pests,  rodents;  thaws;  splits  rocks;  ^ 
disinfects  poultry  and  livestock 
quarters.  Has  99  practical  uses. 

Immediate  delivery.  Write  for  full 
description  and  prices. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RN-7 

QUAKERTOWN,  Pa. 


BURNER'S 

HORSE  t  CATTLE  POWDER 

A  COW  TONIC 


BURNE 


£55*  HEAT  WATER 
^  STOCK  TANKS 

99  aeroil  • 

'WEED-. 


No.  99  Sr. 

2000°F  Flame  30" 
s3".  Compl.  4  gaL 
tank,  V  hose,  seam¬ 
less  steel  kerosenso 
ceil  burner.  Price  $22.00 


Winter 

uf|rsNo.  99 


HHlIaa  Faad  CwIfi 
Maal.ng  CoW  Earni.  #«c  I 
Starting  Fit*  In  Fvfnato. 

$*•«•  •*  W*t* 

Thawing  hern  FlpaA 

Malting  lca_and  _Safi« 

Cactut ,  Fnat  iwjina 

Aeroil  Pro¬ 
ducts  Co.,  Inc- 
5773  Park  Ave., 
[West  New  York 
New  Jersey 


- FOR  SALE:  USED  ONE  MAN  CHAIN  SAW--- 

C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


SIW*  RURAL  NEW-YOR1CRR 
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Save  time  and  money!  Gear  up  your 
Ford  Tractor  to  give  you  additional 
speeds  with  the  easily  installed 
Sherman  Step-Up  Transmission. 

By  using  exactly  the  right  gear 
speed  for  every  farm  job,  you’ll  be 
able  to  do  more  work.  You’ll  do 
each  job  faster!  You’ll  save  on  gaso¬ 
line!  And  you’ll  prolong  the  life  of 
your  tractor. 

The  42,000  owners  of  Sherman 
Step-Up  Transmission  also  like  the 
two  speeds  they  get  for  stationary 
work.  Particularly  for  hammer- 
mills!  You,  too,  will  like  the  extra 
power  take-off  speed! 

So  keep  your  tractor  in  the  economy 
range!  Ask  your  Ford  Tractor 
Dealer  about  the  Sherman  Step-Up 
Transmission  TODAY! 


TRAVEL  at  18V*  m.p.h. 
on  the  highway 


USE  faster  power  take-off 


See  This  Tractor  Economy  Chart 


Ask  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  to 
show  you  this  new  chart.  You’ll 
discover  how  you,  too,  can  gear 
up  your  Ford  tractor  to  keep  it  in 
the  economy  range! 

•  •  • 


FREE— Write  TODAY  for  free  folder  describing  the 
Sherman  Step-Up  Transmission— proved  by  42,000 
satisfied  users  the  country  over. 


SHERMAN 


STEP-UP 


TRANSMISSION 


SHERMAN  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  ROYAL  OAK,  MICHIGAN 


Split  Biq  Loqs  11 

tiu4  EeoyWay  pi 

with  THUNDERBOLT  S 


Easier  A  Faster  to  split  loirs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting;  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thundeebett  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  0c  a  oord.  Posts,  Pulp  Wood.  etc. Cracks 
stumps)  blows  Post  hole*.  Safe!  Casta  a 
Hletlmol  Wt.  11  lbs.,  18  in.  long.  Only  *6.40 
Plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY  U 
°®P*'B-t ,  18  Daokar  SL,  Buffalo  IB,  N.  V. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

We  have  had  very  fine  weather 
here  in  Western  Pennsylvania  the 
past  month  but  every  day  with 
practically  no  rain  for  six  weeks; 
only  a  few  small  showers  that  made 
little  difference  in  the  dry  condition 
of  the  ground.  We  had  considerable 
rain  here  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  a  few  showers  the  first  half  of 
September,  but  not  much  since.  The 
result  is,  of  course,  that  the  pastures 
are  dried  up  and  the  old  meadows 
are  pretty  dry  also.  New  seedings 
which  got  off  to  a  bumper  start  dur¬ 
ing  the  wet  warm  growing  Spring 
and  Summer  have  not  suffered  any 
and  much  young  clover  was  cut  from 
wheat  stubble  for  hay,  it  was  so 
large.  Corn  has  been  husked  and 
mostly  is  a  good  crop,  although  on 
many  farms  it  was  put  in  too  late  to 
get  fully  matured  and  much  of  it, 
while  not  exactly  soft,  is  dried  up 
and  will  not  make  a  very  good  yield 
either  in  quantity  or  quality.  The 
early  frost  in  September  caught 
much  of  the  corn  immature,  though  it 
ripened  up  some  afterwards;  but  it 
never  got  fully  matured. 

Buckwheat  has  been  cut  or  com¬ 
bined  and  as  a  rule  is  a  fairly  good 
yield  but  many  fields  were  badly 
blown  down  and  some  also  riddled 
with  hail.  As  there  was  practically 
no  good  oats  the  past  season,  buck¬ 
wheat,  where  farmers  have  it,  will 
be  substituted  for  helping  make  up 
dairy  rations  and  also  some  for 
poultry  feed.  Wheat  has  all  been 
sown  at  this  writing  and  in  spite  of 
dry  weather  looks  nice  and  green  and 
seems  to  be  growing  nicely. 

Apples  are  a  very  good  crop  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  much  better 
than  was  expected  last  Spring  on 
account  of  the  late  frosts  in  April. 

Chickens  seem  to  be  too  plentiful 
and  are  selling  at  around  10  cents  a 
pound  lower  than  this  time  last  year. 
As  feed  prices  are  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  higher  and  sometimes 
more,  chickens  should  be  selling  at  a 
higher  figure  than  they  are.  I  know 
one  grower  of  market  poultry  who 
after  marketing  his  flock  said  he  just 
broke  even,  not  counting  his  time 
and  labor.  A  few  may  have  made 
money  but  I  think  they  are  very  few 
with  the  present  prices  of  feed. 

Eggs  are  in  good  demand  and 
bringing  fairly  high  prices.  Last  week 
at  the  Butler  auction  the  highest 
price  paid  was  80  cents  a  dozen,  but 
of  course  they  were  the  very  best 
grade  of  eggs.  Local  stores  are  pay¬ 
ing  58  to  60  cents  a  dozen.  Dairy 
cows  are  still  in  good  demand  and 
selling  at  from  $75  to  $150  for  grade 
cows.  Calves  are  selling  well  and 
bringing  god  prices.  p.  m. 


More  than  80  boys  and  girls  from 
10  counties  shared  honors  recently 
at  the  second  annual  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  District  4-H  Dairy 
Show  at  Lititz,  at  which  five  breed 
champions  were  named.  More  than 
300  persons  attended.  Championship 
winners  by  breeds:  Brown  Swiss, 
champion,  John  Mackison,  and  re¬ 
serve  champion,  June  Mackison, 
both  of  Delta,  York  County;  Guern¬ 
sey,  champion,  Robert  Kilgore, 
Woodbine,  York  County;  reserve 
champion,  Elizabeth  Calhoun, 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  County; 
Holstein,  champion,  J.  Howard  Frey, 
Jr.,  Lancaster;  reserve  champion, 
Lois  Kurtz,  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
County;  Jersey,  champion,  Howard 
Olt,  Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  County; 
reserve  champion,  Edgar  G.  Wagner, 
Hummelstown,  Dauphin  County; 
Ayrshire,  champion,  Cuthbert  Narin, 
Douglassville,  and  reserve  champion, 
Herbert  Seidel,  Virginville,  both  of 
Berks  County.  Judging  was  done  by 
Gordon  Cairns,  head  of  the  dairy  de¬ 
partment,  University  of  Maryland, 
who  judged  the  first  Lititz  show  last 
year.  M.  M.  Smith,  assistant  county 
agent  of  Lancaster  County,  headed 
the  show  committee.  His  aides  in¬ 
cluded  County  Agents  W.  Irvin  Galt, 
Cumberland  and  H.  J.  Poorbaugh, 
Schuylkill. 


Farm  youths,  most  of  them  mem¬ 
bers  of  4-H  Clubs,  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Tri-State  district  embracing 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
West  Virginia,  will  exhibit  and  sell 
407  steers  and  200  lambs,  their  1947 
club  projects,  at  the  anual  junior  fat 
stock  show  November  18  to  20  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Stock  Yards.  N.  Lee 
Claiborne,  president  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Livestock  Show,  Inc.,  and  head 
of  the  committee  in  charge,  an¬ 
nounces  that  J.  S.  Thurston,  Greens- 
burg,  Westmoreland  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  again  will  be  show  mana¬ 
ger,  and  that  the  judges  for  the  1946 
show  have  been  named.  They  are 
Joe  Vial,  University  of  Maryland,  for 
the  steers,  and  P.  C.  McKenzie, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  lambs. 

N.  M.  E, 


-Rjjgged  rust-resisting  Wheeling  Cop-R-Loy 
plus  the  heavy  coating  of  thoroughly  bonded 
pure  zinc  gives  Wheeling  Cop-R-Loy  roofing 
its  long-lived  resistance  to  the  elements.  The 
patented  Super  -  Channeldrain  construction 
gives  you  maximum  seepage  protection. 


REMEMBER — 
ONLY  WHEELING 
MAKES  GENUINE 
CHANNELDRAIN 


"Mt  me  HARD 


WHEELING  LABELLE 
hardened  cut  nails 


DON'T  waste  time  pulling  bent 
nails.  Save  time  and  money  with 
these  Wheeling  Hardened  Cut  nails 
that  drive  straight  and  true  through 
hardwood  floors,  sidings,  sheathings. 


THE  WEAR  IS  THERE  IN  WHEELING  WARE 


Wheeling  makes  pails,  tubs,  baskets  and  other  con¬ 
tainers  of  rugged  steel  and  hand  dips  them  after 
they  are  formed  to  give  armor-like  zinc  coated  protec¬ 
tion  against  rust.  That’s  what  gives  them  long  life  under 
hard  farm  service  and  saves  your  money. 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  *  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 
Loulsvillo  •  Minneapolis  *  Now  Orleans  •  Now  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis 
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MODEL  12  — TRACTOR  DRAWN 


MODEL  14  — TRACTOR  ORAWN 


MODEL  10  —  TEAM  OR  TRACTOR 


Put  PROSPERITY 
IN  YOUR  SOIL 

Treat  iarm  soil  like  a  bank  account. 
Make  regular  deposits  ol  plant  food 
and  humus  and  you'll  collect  profit¬ 
able  crop  dividends.  The  cheapest 
effective  material  for  this  purpose  is 
manure,  applied  easily,  quickly  and 
efficiently  with  a  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader.  The  thorough  shredding, 
fine  pulverizing  and  even  spreading 
done  by  these  proven  machines  as¬ 
sures  full  extraction  of  fertility  values. 
Their  high  grade  construction  and 
advanced  design  make  utmost  eco¬ 
nomy  in  service  certain. 

•  Two-wheel  models  for  large  and  small 
tractors.  A  superb  four-wheel  model  for 
either  team  or  tractor.  Your  NEW  IDEA 
dealer  will  supply  complete  information; 
or  write  direct  for  circulars.  Ask  also  for 
free  booklet  on  manure  usage,  entitled:— 
*'If  Your  Soil  Could  Speak  To  You". 


LIME  SPREADING  ATTACHMENT 

A  simple  inexpensive  attach¬ 
ment  equips  your  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  to  apply  agricultural 
lime  as  well  as  manure.  Close- 
to-ground  delivery  provided  by 
this  device,  secures  excellent 
distribution  of  lime,  yet  mini¬ 
mizes  flying  dust  and  waste. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

factories:  —  COLDWATER,  OHIO 
SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  lumber,  ^gP^Beloaw  Models 
ties,  shingles,  *n  10  to  24  foot  saw- 

crates, lath,  inS.  lengths.  MECHANICAL 

studding.^^S^^fTV^  FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 

siding  positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 

engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
used  for  commercial  6awing.  Pays  for  it- 
self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE 
booklet,  “HowTo  Make  Lumber”  and  Catalog 
°*  Woodworking  Equipment. 

^  BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

829  Field  Bide.,  315  Westport  Rd.,Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  lor  All 
Purooees 


Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


be  an  - 

MR  TOME 

SPEUHUSTl 


If  you  want  to  get  started  in 
aviation,  here’s  your  chance. 
Under  the  brand  new  U.  S. 
Air  Force  Aviation  Career 
Plan,  you  can  select  the  Air 
Force  Specialist  School  you 
prefer  (there  are  more  than 
40,  covering  14  major  fields), 
qualify  for  it  before  enlisting, 
and  be  assured  of  attending 
it  after  a  short  period  of  basic 
training. 

Applicants  must  be  high 
school  graduates  between  17 
and  34  years  old,  and  enlist 
in  the  Air  Force  for  3,  4  or  5 
years  if  accepted  for  the 
course  they  choose. 

Men  who  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  high  school  may  enlist 


and  qualify  for  the  same 
Specialist  Schools  by  passing 
certain  examinations  after 
entering  the  Service. 

Here  is  your  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  skills  it  takes 
to  move  ahead  in  a  fast¬ 
growing  science.  Ask  for  full 
details  today  at  any  U.  S. 
Army  and  Air  Force  Recruit¬ 
ing  Station. 

U.  S.  ARMY  AND  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 
RECRUITING  SERVICE 


CAREERS  WITH  A  FUTURE 

U.  S.  Army  and 
U.  S.  Air  Force 


A  Sturdy  Bridge 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  connecting  the 
barnyard  with  the  pasture,  over  a 
small  stream.  A  wooden  bridge  had 
never  been  satisfactory,  as  the  fre¬ 
quent  high  water,  and  the  floating 
ice  in  Spring  made  it  always  danger¬ 
ous.  In  1943  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  was  replacing  light  rails  with 
heavier  ones,  on  a  branch  line  half 
a  mile  from  us.  We  persuaded  the 
railroad  to  sell  us  six  rails  at  the 
price  of  scrap  iron.  These  rails  were 
30  feet  long.  The  stream,  at  the  point 
where  the  bridge  was  to  be  placed, 
was  28  feet,  and  at  the  barnyard  end 
the  banks  were  soft  mud.-  At  the 
pasture  end  it  came  between  two 
large  trees.  So  we  had  the  railroad 
cut  two  rails  through  the  middle.  The 
rails  were  then  dragged  home  be¬ 
hind  a  tractor.  A  15 -foot  length  was 
bolted  onto  one  end  of  each  30-foot 
rail,  using  the  same  plates  which 
the  railroad  uses,  and  new  carriage 
bolts  which  we  bought  at  the  local 
hardware  store.  The  four  rails,  now 
45  feet  long,  were  pulled  across  the 
stream  with  the  tractor,  and  placed 
to  allow  about  10  feet  on  the  soft, 
barnyard  end,  and  six  on  the  firmer 
pasture  end.  This  was  ample  allow¬ 
ance  for  caving  or  shifting  of  the 
banks  at  this  point. 

We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining 
from  a  friend  who  owns  a  saw  mill, 
2x5  oak  for  string  pieces,  and  enough 
two-inch  oak  plank  for  flooring.  At 
the  hardware  store  we  bought  several 
lengths  of  three-eighths  inch  round 
iron.  The  2x5’s  were  placed  flat,  on 
the  top  of  the  rails.  Half-inch  holes 
were  bored,  in  pairs,  one  foot  from 
each  end  and  about  one  inch  from 
the  side.  The  round,  iron  was  then 
cut  in  lengths  long  enough  to  allow 
it,  when  bent  in  “U”  shape,  to  be 
slipped  under  the  rail,  the  ends 
passed  through  the  half-inch  holes  in 
the  2x5’s,  and  then  clinched  over, 
two  inches.  The  two  inch  planks 
were  then  spiked  to  the  2x5  string 
pieces.  An  inch  was  allowed  between 
the  planks  to  prevent  rotting.  A 
railing  of  iron  pipe,  and  a  swing  gate 
at  each  end  completed  it.  In  the  four 
years  since  this  bridge  was  built,  the 
water  has  been  over  it  many  times, 
to  a  depth  of  as  much  as  five  feet,  and 
with  much  heavy  drift  ice.  Yet  the 
bridge  has  never  moved  an  inch,  as 
the  weight  of  the  iron  rails  holds  it 
in  place.  As  to  the  cost,  it  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $100.  Scrap  iron  was 
then  $28  per  ton,  and  the  six  rails 
weighed  two  tons.  The  lumber  cost 
$28.  Pipe  railing,  spikes,  iron  rods, 
bolts,  and  the  swing  gates  were  the 
only  other  items.  w.  c.  e. 

Connecticut 


Turkeys  —  Large  or  Small? 

(Continued  from  Page  682) 
first  with  half  turkeys,  then  turkey 
in  quarters.  Neither  technique  won 
immediate  whole-hearted  acceptance 
with  consumers  who  want  to  roast  a 
bird  with  a  pair  of  drumsticks  and 
dressing  inside.  In  addition,  house¬ 
wives  had  to  learn  the  knack  of 
roasting  turkeys  halved  and  quart¬ 
ered.  Turkey  in  parts,  somewhat 
similar  to  halving  and  quartering,  is 
an  adaptation  of  a  marketing  practice 
that  has  been  successful  in  selling 
chickens  for  several  years.  This 
system  can  be  expected  to  grow. 
Turkey  steaks,  now  appearing  in  the 
Southwest,  are  a  real  innovation  in 
poultry  marketing.  The  originators  of 
the  various  ways  of  fashioning  steaks 
from  turkeys  believe  this  may  be 
the  answer  to  the  marketing  puzzle 
the  larger  birds  have  created.  The 
simplest  methods  of  steaking  turkeys 
are  to  slice  frozen  birds  clean  through 
the  bone,  either  lengthwise  or  cross¬ 
wise.  The  lengthwise  cut  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  Kansas,  while  the  cross¬ 
cut  steak  comes  from  Texas.  Both 
are  in  commercial  use. 

Texas  A.  &  M.  College  is  the 
source  of  the  third  method  of  con¬ 
verting  turkey  meat  into  steaks. 
Prof.  F.  Z.  Beanblossom  announced 
the  technique  early  this  year.  The 
turkey  is  first  boned  and  then  the 
meat  is  machine-kneaded  into  oblong 
cubes  weighing  four  ounces  each. 
Prof.  Beanblossom’s  steak  has  en¬ 
joyed  increasing  popularity  in  Texas 
where  turkeys  now  run  large  in  size 
in  keeping  with  the  Lone  Star 
tradition. 

What  turkey  steaks,  in  one  form 
or  another,  mean  to  the  Beltsville 
Small  White  is  not  wholly  outside 
the  range  of  prediction.  The  little 
bird  has  demonstrated  the  part  he 
can  play  in  turkey  marketing  by 
coming  back  from  near  extinction  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  big  birds 
in-the-whole.  It  is  equally  likely  that 
the  dwarf  can  cope  with  the  giants 
steaked  on  in  pieces  so  long'  as 
Thanksgiving’s  tradition  of  stuffed 
birds,  with  crackling  brown  skin  and 
drumsticks  at  attention,  persists. 


NEW  MYERS  1948 
SPRAYER  LINE! 


POWER  SPRAYERS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

Choose  from  the  standardized  new 
Myers  line,  brimming  with  advanced 
features.  Complete  range  of  models 
for  orchard  use  —  with  chassis, 
pumps  and  tanks  matched  to  every 
grower’s  needs.  New,  more  efficient 
Bulldozer  Pumps.  New  high  pres¬ 
sure  Spray  Guns.  Sprayers  specially 
suited  for  cattle  grub  control  and 
weed  control.  Mail  coupon  for  new 
catalog  and  dealer’s  name. 


FREE! 


New 

Catalog 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 


Dept.  K-203  Ashland,  Ohio 


Send  your  new  power  sprayer  catalog. 


Nome_ - 

Town - 

County _ State. 


SHOVELS  SNOW,  SAWS  WOOD 
PLOWS  and  CULTIVATES 


SHAW  DU-AIL  and  ^ 

'PEPPY  PAL'  TRACTORS 


These  rugged  walking  and  riding 
tractors  pay  their  way  the  year  ’round. 
Plows,  discs,  harrows,  hauls,  operates 
lawn  mower,  cutter  bar,  spray,  bull¬ 
dozes,  plows  snow,  runs  wood  saw 
and  other  belt  machinery. 

Ideal  for  small  farms,  orchards, 
truck  gardens,  poultry  farms,  golf 
courses  and  estates. 


Easy  to  change  attachments  with 
improved  Jiffy  Hitch.  Patented  tool 
control  allows  quick  adjustment  for 
crooked  rows  or  wide  hills.  Sturdy, 
extra -strength  construction  means 
low  upkeep  cost.  Operates  for  only 
a  few  cents  an  hour. 


WWW.  rnvivni  rnives 

Buy  direct  and  save.  Mass  pro¬ 
duction  holds  prices 
down— quality  up.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  a  garden 
can  afford  a  Peppy 
Pal.  Write  for  FREE 
folders  and  pricelist. 


SHAW 

m  r  g.  co. 


4711  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
RARF  NaHIi  ill,  tl  r nlumhlK  Ohio 


CLEAR  AWAY  SNOW— fast  and  elcan, 
from  your  drives,  lanes,  walks,  road¬ 
ways,  with  this  sturdy  42"-Blade  Snow¬ 
plow  Attachment  for  Bolens  HUSKI 
Power-Ho  or  Gardener  Tractors.  Saves 
you  time  and  labor.  Amazingly  low 
first  cost  and  operation.  Easily  attached 
to  Tractor. 

SEE  YOUR  BOLENS  DEALER  NOWI 


BOLINS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Food  Machinery 
Corporation 

259 -C  Park  St., 

Port  Washington, 

Wisconsin 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  OVER  <1-0  YEARS 


MEN  !  LARGE  SIZE  SHOES 


Large  size  sox.  We  specialize  in  large  sizes  ll1^  to  16, 
widths  A  A -EKE.  Oxfords,  Hitops,  Work  shoes.  Guar¬ 
anteed  extra  quality.  PEEK  Catalog. 

KINGSIZE,  420  BROCKTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE  NAME  IN  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

ttao  s4Ctvaq<}  dcea  LOUDEN 


1100)1100 

FARM  BUILDING  EQUIPMENT  &  PLANS 

•  Ever  since  first  founding  the  indus¬ 
try  in  1867,  Louden  has  always  pro¬ 
duced  better  farm  building  equipment. 
In  fact,  Louden  has  pioneered  and  in¬ 
troduced  practically  every  piece  of 
modern  equipment  found  in  America’s 
barns  today.  That’s  why  when  you  buy 
Louden,  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  the 
most  modern  equipment,  thoroughly 
tested  and  proved.  The  kind  that  saves 
you  a  lot  of  hard  work,  feed  and  money 
—  that  increases  production  and  profits. 

Everything  for  FARM  BUILDINGS 

A  complete  line  of  modern 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions. 

Water  Bowls,  Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier  Systems,  V  e  n  t  i  i  a  1 1  n  g 
Systems,  Hay  Unloading  Tools, 

Sliding  Door  Track,  Hog  House 
Equipment,  and  a  complete  Barn 
Plan  Service.  See  your  nearest 
Louden  dealer  today.  He  may 
have  in  stock  or  can  get  the 
equipment  you  need.  For  his 
name  or  address,  write  us. 

The  LOUDEN  Machinery  Co. 

(Est.  1807) 

2411  E  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branch,  Albany,  N.Y.  But  Please 

Direct  Inquiries  to  Fairfield.  cow. 

_ _  DUU.  A 


VCNTILATtON 


door  track 


CALF  RAISERS 

PROFIT  3  WAYS 

1.  Raise  Better  Calves 

2.  Get  Bigger  Milk  Checks 

3.  Cut  Feeding  Costs  up  to  50% 


•  RYDE’S  famous  top-quality  feeds 
supply  calves  with  all  essential  nutri¬ 
ents  of  whole  milk— and  promote 
fast  growth  and  rugged  health.  Sell 
your  milk— cut  your  feeding  costs 
and  pocket  the  extra  dollars. 


Flakes  for  dry  feeding.  Carefully  processed  for 
easy  digestibility  and  to  help  guard  against  scours. 


F  "Timely  Tips  on  Calf  Raising 
R  Writ*  for  hotphil,  hint-hill  book- 
jp  lot  on  railing  better  calve. 


PYIU  9  C  f\  5425  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
»  L  w  Vi  v»  Chicago  50,  Illinois 


ARMY  HORSE  BLANKETS  (stable),  reconditioned, 
$1.50  to  $3.00.  Army  Harness,  new,  $50  a  team. 
Army  Harness,  used,  $22.50  a  single  set.  Army 
McClellan  saddles,  used,  $8  to  $10  each.  Army  Gun 
Boots,  leather,  $1.25.  Army  Saddle  Bags,  leather, 
$2.25  each.  Army  Gauntlets,  single,  $2;  double,  $4. 

Also  wool  blankets  and  clothes  reasonable. 
PAUL  TAVETIAN,  62  E.-Broadway,  New  York,  2,  N.Y. 


New  High  Speed  Chain  Saw 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  ait  faster,  last  6  to  10 
times  longer  without  resharpening.  Double  chain  life! 
Immediate  delivery  on  new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp. 

ASHLAND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


DAW  CUD  C  Send  Your  Furs  to  PHILIP  A. 
RAW  ruivo  SMALL.  201  W.  Springettsbury 
Ave.,  York,  Penna.  Price  List  Sent  On  Request, 


At  the  NEPPCO  Meeting 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducer’s  Council  recently  held  its 
tenth  NEPPCO  Exposition  in  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.  This  year  an 
enthusiastic,  if  slightly  chilled, 
crowd  of  some  2,500  poultrymen, 
mostly  from  Rural  New-Yorker 
territory,  swarmed  through  the  spaci¬ 
ous  lounge  and  main  dining  room  of 
the  famed  Grand  Union  Hotel,  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  booths,  housing  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  very  latest  in  poultry 
equipment,  breeding  stock  and  feeds. 
It  has  been  many  years  since  we 
poultrymen  have  had  the  chance  to 
really  look  over  and  handle  new 
equipment,  in  some  cases  to  talk  to 
the  manufacturers  themselves,  and 
to  offer  our  own  ideas  for  something 
new  or  suggest  a  change  in  some¬ 
thing  old.  In  addition,  NEPPCO 
officials  came  through  with  a  slate  of 
top-notch  speakers,  each  bringing  a 
message  valuable  to  us  as  producers. 
In  an  address  heard  by  at  least  600 
poultrymen,  Walter  C.  Berger,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Feed  Manu¬ 
facturers,  stated  hard  facts  with  re¬ 
gard  to  feed  supplies  this  coming 
year,  one  of  which  was  that  the 
total  supply  of  the  four  major  feed 
grains  in  this  country  will  be  16  to 
18  per  cent  less  less  than  last  year. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Cunningham  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  also  warned  of  short  feed 
supplies  and  suggested  that  the 
price  of  feed  would  remain  high  until 
livestock  production  was  adjusted 
and  until  export  quotas  are  filled. 
Clayton  Seagers  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Conservation  Department  gave  an 
entertaining  and  instructive  talk  on 
the  State’s  program  for  control  of 
foxes  and  other  predators.  Mr. 
Seagers  described  in  detail  exactly 
how  to  construct  a  dirt  hole  set.  As 
he  proceded,  he  plucked  each  and 
every  tool  ordinarily  carried  by  the 
successful  trapper,  from  a  large 
trapper’s  basket  and  explained  its 
use.  He  stated  that  a  good  poultry 
fence  surrounded  by  an  electric 
fence  were  necessary  steps  in  a 
successful  fox  control  program.  In 
conclusion,  he  invited  poultrymen 
suffering  from  fox  or  coon  damage 
to  apply  to  their  district  game 
manager  for  help.  <. 

Many  poultrymen  brought  their 
wives  and  while  the  men  folks  were 
attending  lectures  or  looking  over 
equipment,  the  women  were  on  a 
bus  tour  looking  over  historic  points 
and  the  famous  spas  in  and  around 
Saratoga,  or  attending  a  fashion 
show  and  tea  at  the  beautiful  Sara¬ 
toga  Inn.  I  don’t  mean  to  give  the 
impression  that  many  women  did  not 
attend  the  lectures.  There  were  many 
who  did  and  they  seemed  to  enjoy 
them  fully  as  much  as  the  men. 

It  has  long  been  felt  by  the 
poultrymen  who  guide  the  policies 
of  NEPPCO  that  the  Exposition 
would  attain  its  greatest  usefulness 
if  it  could  be  held  in  a  small  city 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  a 
great  many  poultrymen,  and  in  which 
there  are  not  too  many  attractions 
which  tend  to  draw  poultrymen 
away  from  one  another.  Saratoga 
proved  to  be  just  the  right  type  of 
city. 

All  in  all,  the  Exposition  was  a 
grand  success.  It  will  probably  be 
several  years  before  New  York  State 
poultrymen  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  again  playing  host  to  NEPPCO, 
but  in  the  meantime,  it  will  be  fun 
to  visit  future  Expositions  in  other 
States.  John  V.  B.  Rice 


Value  of  Crab  Grass  Hay 

Can  you  give  me  the  approximate 
value  in  nutrients  of  crab  grass  hay, 
as  compared  to  timothy,  alfalfa  and 
clover?  I  have  to  use  it  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  am  not  getting  satis¬ 
factory  results.  p.  r. 

On  a  comparative  digestible  nu¬ 
trient  basis,  crab  grass  hay  contains 
an  average  of  70  pounds  of  digestible 
proteins,  and  916  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients;  timothy  hay  con¬ 
tains  58  pounds  of  digestible  pro¬ 
teins  and  938  pounds  of  digestible 
nutrients;  alfalfa  has  an  average  of 
212  pounds  of  digestible  proteins  and 
1,006  pounds  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients;  while  red  clover  hay  has  an 
average  of  140  pounds  of  digestible 
proteins  and  1,038  total  digestible 
nutrients.  As  you  can  see  from  these 
comparative  figures,  crab  grass  hay 
has  a  fair  comparative  value  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  other  hays  mentioned. 
However,  the  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  crab  grass  hay 
lacks  palatability,  and  cows  will  not 
eat  it  as  readily  as  those  mentioned. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  oat 
straw  contains  almost  as  much  total 
digestible  nutrient  as  crab  grass  hay 
and  it  is  even  more  palatable.  It, 
therefore,  has  an  equal  or  even 
higher  value  for  feeding  to  cows.  It 
seldom  pays  to  use  poor  quality 
grass  hay  for  dairy  cattle. 


Tofrety, 


solve  your  problems 


•  • 


It’s  all  very  well  to  talk  about  ideal  farm  practices  .  .  • 
when  you  have  an  ideal  farm  to  work  on.  But  most  farmers 
in  Northeastern  United  States  don't  have  an  ideal  farm.  For 
this  reason  primarily,  many  farmers  like  yourself  shrug  their 
shoulders  at  so-called  "research  information."  They  know  it 
isn't  always  applicable  to  their  own  farm  problems*  But  this 
is  not  true  of  Beacon  Research. 


The  Beacon  Dairy  Research  Farm 

has  problems  like  yours 


Some  years  ago.  Beacon  bought  200  acres  in  Central  New  York.  At 
that  time,  the  soil  was  depleted  in  fertility.  It  was  heavy  and  drained 
poorly.  It  presented  us  with  the  same  problems  in  soil  and  field  manage¬ 
ment  that  many  Northeastern  farmers  have  to  face. 

Under  these  typical  conditions.  Beacon  Research  studies  the  best 
pasture  seedings,  fertilization  and  management  practices. 

We  study  problems  in  hay  production  and  meadow  management. 

We  develop  the  best  ways  to  use  and  supplement  Northeastern  pas¬ 
tures  and  hay  for  higher  milk  production. 


We  study  new  feed  ingredients  and  improved  formulas  using  our  herd 
of  80  head  of  milkers  and  young  stock. 


We  keep  the  entire  Beacon  organization  aware  of  practical  dairy 
farm  problems  and  how  farmers  like  yourself  can  best  meet  them. 
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INC.,  CAYUGA,  NEW  YORK 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO 


TIGHTEN 
LOOSE 
PARTS 

This  Sure  Way 

Make  tool  and  cutlery  handles,  knobs,  casters, 
hinges,  screws  and  bolts  take  hold  and  stay 
tight  with  inexpensive  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron 
Cement.  Used  by  repair  men  for  more  than 
50  years.  1%-  and  7-oz.  sizes.  If  your  store 
hasn’t  it,  write  us. 

40-Page  Repair  Handbook  FREE 

Shows  many  other  time-and 
money-saving  Smooth-On  re¬ 
pairs  on  farm  and  home 
equipment — how  to  stop  leaks, 
seal  cracks.  40  pages.  170 
illustrations.  Send  today. 

SM00TH-0N  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  39L, 
570  Comnmaipjw  Are,  Jersey  City  4.  N.  J, 


Do  it.  with  SM00TH-0N 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  : 


YOUR  S7vT" 

mwantag*?^' 

V*ESHFEED4°f 

Unis  MODERN'"-  ' 
DIRECT  DRIVE  ELECTRIC 
GRINDER  SA VES  LABOR  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms.  Automatic 
Feed,  3  H.  P.  Motor,  Magnet 
Hopper,  Belt  Pulley  to  operate 
other  equipment.  Capacity 
450-800  Lbs.  per  hour.  Shipping 
Weight  300  Lbs.  WRITE  FOR 
FULL  DESCRIPTION  and  PRICES. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT 

QUAKERTOWN, 


COBURN 

SPREADER 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su¬ 
perphosphate.  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  85  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO., 
.WHITEWATER  8*  WISC. 


FOR 


20l* 


IMMEDIATE* 

j^jEUVERYj 
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“A  8QUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  BWindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  UBe  our  good 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


This  Day  of  Thanksgiving 

PRESIDENTIAL  Proclamation  has  set 
aside  November  27,  1947  as  a  day  of 
Thanksgiving.  Many  may  question  how  much 
there  is  to  be  thankful  for  in  a  world  whose 
wounds  have  not  yet  healed,  and  whose  great 
nations  are  still  far  from  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  trust.  In  our  own  land,  some  have 
known  a  certain  insecure  prosperity,  while 
others,  caught  between  the  millstones  of  rising 
prices  and  fixed  incomes,  have  experienced  a 
very  real  personal  depression.  But  regardless 
of  the  world  situation  or  our  individual 
circumstance,  Thanksgiving  Day  constitutes 
a  day  apart  and  thousands  will  gather  in  their 
houses  of  worship  knowing  that  it  is  always 
a  good  thing  to  give  thanks. 

On  that  day,  many  a  family  homestead 
which  has  long  been  almost  too  quiet,  will 
ring  to  laughter,  as  sons  and  daughters  bring 
their  children  home  for  Thanksgiving.  In  the 
kitchen,  busy  hands  must  be  doubly  nimble 
in  order  to  prevent  catastrophe  to  toddlers 
whose  inquisitive  eyes  must  witness  every 
mystery  of  preparation.  Soon  the  mingled 
fragrance  of  roast  turkey  and  dressing,  of 
pumpkin  pie,  and  all  the  delicacies  that  go 
with  the  day,  will  fill  the  house  to  the  farthest 
corner,  sharpening  appetities  that  were  al¬ 
ready  keen  enough  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
feast. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  vagaries  of 
this  year’s  weather,  crops  or  markets,  the 
active  growing  season  is  now  finished.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  under 
which  farmers  have  been  forced  to  labor, 
the  results  are  miraculously  good.  Most  pantry 
shelves  are  heavy  with  the  results  of  long 
hours  of  canning;  the  vegetable  cellar  holds 
full  store  against  the  Winter’s  need.  With  these 
t  tangible  fruits  of  the  season’s  labor,  the  hearts 
of  most  men  and  women  are  content.  These 
are  the  backlog  that  shall  give  them  courage 
to  go  forward.  Likewise  on  these  riches  they 
shall  draw  to  welcome  friends  and  share  with 
those  who  may  be  less  fortunate.  Today  they 
have  abundance,  both  of  harvest  and  reunion. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

HIGHER,  HIGHER,  ALWAYS  HIGHER 

Either  the  big  milk  dealers  are  desperate 
or  they  are  fools.  As  if  the  ever-increasing 
price  spread,  particularly  evident  in  the  last 
few  months,  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
gluttonous  needs  of  the  present  system  of 
distribution,  an  extra  cent  was  added  to  the 
retail  price  on  October  28.  The  home  delivery 
price  is  now  23%  cents  a  quart,  another  new 
all-time  high.  This  increase  widened  the 
dealer  spread  to  11.88  cents  a  quart,  which  is 
also  an  all-time  record. 

The  reason  now  assigned  is  the  demand 
by  the  milk  wagon  drivers  for  a  raise  in  pay. 
The  settlement  resulted  in  a  wage  increase  of 
$8.50  a  week  per  man.  According  to  reports, 
the  one  cent  price  rise  will  give  the  dealers 
just  double  the  amount  they  need  to  meet  the 
wage  increase;  what  happens  to  the  other 
half  cent  is  not  explained. 

And  so,  the  whirl  goes  on  and  on,  upward 
and  upward,  with  the  producer  and  consumer 
standing  by  helplessly  as  victims  of  a  TO0- 
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nopoly  squeeze.  The  one  slight  ray  of  hope  for 
relief  is  in  the  pending  investigation  by  the 
State  Food  Commission.  If  the  members  of 
that  body  were  not  previously  convinced  of 
the  need  for  probing  into  this  question  of  the 
spread,  the  events  of  the  past  year  and  a  half 
should  have  resolved  all  their  doubts.  The 
difference  between  what  the  producer  re¬ 
ceives  for  fluid  milk  and  what  the  consumer 
pays  for  that  same  milk  has,  in  this  period, 
increased  from  10.13  cents  to  11.88  cents  a 
quart.  Let  full  exposure  be  made,  therefore, 
after  digging  into  the  records,  just  how  much 
profit  the  dealers  make  on  a  quart  of  milk. 
If  it  is  too  much,  the  publicity  will  force  the 
price  down.  If  it  is  just  barely  enough  to  keep 
the  dealers  in  the  fluid  milk  business,  then  the 
field  should  be  opened  to  competition  so  that 
some  other  more  efficient  system  can  be  tried 
and  tested.  That  these  are  the  only  two 
alternatives  to  be  resolved,  is  made  ever 
clearer  with  each  price  boost  by  the  dealers. 

BUTTER-PRICING  FORMULA  TO  BE  REVISED 

Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  Milk  Market  Adminis- 
tartor,  has  recently  announced  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  will  soon  be  formed  to  look  into  the 
possible  revamping  of  the  butter  formula 
under  the  Federal  Order.  Since  the  Order  went 
into  effect,  the  price  of  butter,  and  a  rigged 
price  at  that,  has  governed  the  price  of  milk. 
Aside  from  the  dealer  influence  on  the  butter 
market,  the  formula  has  proved  much  too  in¬ 
flexible  in  reflecting  the  true  value  of  a  can  of 
milk.  The  continual  suspensions  of  the  butter 
formula  in  the  past  year  offer  ample  proof 
that  a  change  is  advisable,  so  that  the  farm 
price  will  come  somewhere  near  to  cost  of 
production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  study;  just  as  are  all 
the  other  milk  studies  that  are  about  to  get 
under  way.  There  is  the  examination  into  the 
cooperative  payments  under  the  Federal 
Order,  the  investigation  of  the  spread,  and 
now  this  new  study,  as  well  as  a  possible  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  New  York  City  Council.  We 
hope  that  this  sudden  urge  on  everybody’s 
part  to  investigate  won’t  be  another  case  of 
too  many  cooks.  The  dairy  industry,  with  all 
its  complexities  and  infirmities,  is  still  too 
valuable  a  broth  to  risk  spoiling  completely. 

MILK  PRICE  HEARING  NOVEMBER  19 

There  will  be  a  hearing  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel  in  New  York  City  on  Wednesday, 
November  19,  at  10  A.  M.,  on  the  Class  I-A 
price  after  January  1.  Under  the  present  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Milk  Order,  the  January 
price  would  drop  to  $5.02  and  the  February 
price  to  $4.58.  The  price  is  now  $5.46. 

Two  proposals  will  be  considered  at  the 
November  19  hearing.  The  first,  offered  by 
Eastern  Milk  Producers,  proposes  a  Class  I-A 
price  of  $5.68  from  January  through  March. 
The  second,  sponsored  by  the  Producers  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency,  asks  for  a  Class  I-A  price  of 
$5.46  from  January  through  March,  and  $5.02 
from  April  through  June,  or,  in  the  alterna¬ 
tive,  a  price  not  less  than  the  Boston  price 
minus  12  cents,  whichever  is  higher.  The 
Boston  price  would  probably  be  in  the  vicinity , 
of  $5.30-$5.35  a  cwt. 

The  Turkey  Market 

*  I  ’’HERE  will  be  about  16  per  cent  less 
*  turkeys  raised  this  year  than  last,  and 
approximately  23  per  cent  fewer  than  during 
the  peak  year  of  1945,  when  about  8,734,000 
birds  were  produced.  However,  there  will 
still  be  plenty  of  turkeys  to  grace  our  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  tables.  Whether  they 
will  actually  be  there  is  another  question 
because  turkey  growers  claim  they  will  be 
forced  to  hold  their  birds  off  the  market  if  the 
“poultryless  day”  program,  with  its  price  de¬ 
pressing  effect,  is  continued.  The  smaller  out¬ 
put  this  year  is  due  to  a  price  drop  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  turkey  market  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  past  season,  just  about  the  time 
that  turkey  growers  were  planning  on  this 
year’s  crop.  Prices  were  good  during  October, 
1946,  averaging  a  little  over  40  cents  per 
pound,  but  the  later  decline  was  as  much  as 
25  per  cent  and  that  level  has  continued  de¬ 
spite  greatly  increased  feed  and  labor  costs. 

The  turkey  raising  business  has  become 
highly  specialized,  except  for  small  farm 
flocks,  where  the  birds  are  mostly  sold  locally 
and  kept  for  home  use.  Illustrative  gf  this 
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trend  is  the  fact  that  in  1929  there  were  638 
thousand  farms  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
turkeys;  at  the  present  time  less  than  one- 
third  this  number  are  in  the  turkey  business. 
In  the  same  period  of  time,  however,  the  total 
number  of  turkeys  raised  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  increase  has  been  greatest  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  States,  with 
considerable  expansion  in  the  North  Central 
region,  especially  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
Pennsylvania  ranks  first  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  with  over  one-quarter  million  turkeys; 
New  York  is  second  with  some  130  thousand 
birds. 

Aside  from  the  present  unfavorable  feed- 
price  ratio,  the  long  range  outlook  for  turkey 
consumption  is  good.  More  and  more,  these 
holiday  birds  are  coming  into  use  for  every¬ 
day  fare  through  the  raising  of  smaller  birds 
and  new  and  better  marketing  methods  of 
dressing  and  cutting  the  large  birds.  Our 
feature  story  this  week  bespeaks  the  optim¬ 
istic  trend  in  the  gobbler  business. 

Poultrymen  Oppose  Ban 

'T'HE  Tioga  County  (N.  Y.)  Poultry  Com- 
mittee  has  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Truman: 

“Tioga  County  poultrymen  unanimously 
voted  opposition  to  your  program  of  eggless 
and  poultryless  days  at  a  meeting  on  October 
17.  Poultryless  days,  at  a  time  of  heavy  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  poultry,  are  forcing  poultry 
prices  dangerously  low.  Poultrymen  refuse 
to  sell  fowl  at  present  prices,  thus  increasing 
consumption  of  needed  feeds.  Poultrymen  in 
this  county  are  strongly  opposed  to  large  ship¬ 
ments  of  grain  to  Europe.  Heavy  grain  ex¬ 
ports  can  only  result  in  prohibitive  feed  costs, 
a  higher  cost  of  living,  and  the  elimination  of 
many  operators.  No  man  or  small  group  of 
men  should  have  the  authority  to  ‘scuttle’  the 
poultry  industry.  Greater  use  of  government 
owned  supplies  of  dried  eggs,  potatoes,  and 
other  surplus  items  is  recommended  in  aiding 
the  needy  of  Europe. 

Robert  F.  Ball,  Chairman 
Tioga  County  Poultry  Committee 
Here  are  some  plain  sound  suggestions  from 
a  real  “dirt  farmer”  group  who  know  whereof 
they  speak  and  why.  If  Washington  were 
swamped  with  a  lot  more  of  such  represen¬ 
tative  farm  sentiment,  the  poultry  and  egg 
ban  would  evaporate  into  thin  air.  No  good 
reason  has  yet  been  given  why  this  program 
will  save  the  much  needed  grain;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  will  be  less  grain  than  ever  to 
spare  with  government-induced  low  prices 
for  poultry  and  eggs  holding  back  shipments 
to  market.  Again  we  say,  lift  the  poultry  and 
egg  ban! 

Report  from  Maine 

The  immediate  tragedy  in  Maine  is  finally  over, 
but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  ravages  of 
our  terrible  fire  disaster  will  be  erased  or  for¬ 
gotten.  Yet  we  are  doing  our  best,  and  quickly 
men  and  women  have  even  ndw  begun  to  think 
of  the  future;  already  the  spirit  of  Maine  turns 
to  rebuilding.  The  villages  are  the  first  to  make 
plans  for  bigger  and  better  communities.  The 
farm  prospects  are  not  yet  so  clear. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  immediate  past  we  have 
been  somewhat  sleepy  and  thoughtless;  we  have 
neglected  agriculture  here  in  Maine  and  have 
doubted  its  worth  as  a  life  calling.  But  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  old  Maine  spirit  is  not  dead;  that 
this  calamity  will,  within  a  few  years,  rouse  the 
old  fighting  spirit  and  that  most  of  the  devastated 
areas  will  again  be  farmed.  Many  of  the  home¬ 
less  are  too  old  to  go  back  and  rebuild,  even  if 
they  had  the  money  and  the  machinery  and  the 
stock;  they  are  aged,  and  tired  and  broken  in. 
spirit.  But  somehow  I  feel  that  many  of  the  boys 
who  went  away  will  remember  the  old  places 
with  growing  regret  and  will  fight  back.  They  can 
no  longer  go  back  to  visit  father  and  mother  on 
their  vacations.  That  which  they  once  discarded 
for  city  jobs  will  become  ever  more  desirable,  and 
many  of  them  will  come  back  and  take  up  the 
calling  of  their  parents.  I  feel  very  sure,  too,  that 
if  they  do,  they  will  farm  with  greater  success 
because  of  a  wider  vision  and  a  more  catholic 
experience.  The  old  farm  was  to  them  always 
a  sort  of  insurance  against  loss  of  their  city  jobs; 
they  could  always  go  home  and  live  with  father 
if  things  got  too  tough.  Now,  that  insurance  is 
gone  and  they  will  think  ever  more  deeply  about 
the  future.  And,  as  the  farming  industry  is 
continually  being  proved  to  be  capable  of  ade¬ 
quate  returns,  they  will  become  more  and  more 
in  love  with  their  boyhood  life.  If  some  of  them 
do  not  return,  I  am  sure  that  farmers’  sons  from 
other  sections  will  come  in  and  buy  up  the  land 
for  little  and  rebuild  the  old  industry.  These 
farmers  from  other  sections  will  come  here  with 
a  better  knowledge  of  what  is  necessary  for 
success  and  will  put  such  plans  into  action  as  will 
make  of  this  Maipe  a  better  farming  State  than 
ever  before.  Possibly  the  newcomers  will  teach 
some  of  us  the  things  we  ought  to  know  about 
farming.  We  shall  welcome  them  as  neighbors. 

Yes,  Maine  is  hard  hit,  but  her  people  will 
not  take  it  lying  down.  The  future  is  still  ahead 
of  them.  r.  w.  Dow 

York  County,  Maine 


QUONSET”  TRADE-MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF, 


These  great  new  Quonsets— framed 
with  high-tensile  low-alloy  steel  — are 
available  now. 

They  are  adaptable  to  dozens  of  farm 
building  needs:  main  barn,  fruit  stor¬ 
age  building,  dairy  barn,  implement 
building,  grain  storage  building,  and 
many  others. 

The  great  structural  strength  of  their 
high-tensile  low-alloy  steel  framework 
assures  lasting  durability,  low  main¬ 
tenance  costs.  Full  freedom  in  the 
arrangement  of  interiors  is  provided 
by  the  patented  nailing  groove  in 
Stran-Steel  framing  members. 

Take  advantage  of  this  important  build¬ 
ing  development  to  obtain  the  facilities 
you  need— permanently,  at  low  cost. 
Call  or  write  today. 


*  FRAMED  WITH  N-A-X  HIGH-TENSILE 
LOW-ALLOY  STEEL  —The  Stran-Steel  arch-rib 
framing  members  of  the  Quonset  36,  Quonset  40 
and  Quonset  Multiple  are  now  fabricated  of  N-A-X 
HIGH-TENSILE.  This  great  high-tensile  steel  increases 
structural  strength  and  corrosion-resistance— makes 
the  Quonsets  still  more  durable  and  permanent. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  7  •  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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WARDS  NEW  FARM  BOOK 

Whether  you  farm  for  pleasure  or  for  profit  —  have 
one  acre  or  a  thousand  —  you'll  want  Wards  new 
Farm  Equipment  Catalog. 

CONTAINS  MORE  THAN  150  PAGES  OF  FARM 
EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  Hammermills  and  Grind¬ 
ers,  Dairy  Supplies,  Barn  Equipment,  Rope  and 
Canvas  Covers,  Hog  and  Stock  Supplies,  Shears  and 
Clippers,  Harness  and  Saddles,  Day  old  and  Started 
Chicks,  Poultry  Supplies,  Bees  and  Beekeeping 
Needs,  Sprayers  and  Insecticides,  Seeds  and  Weed¬ 
killers,  Fruits,  Orchard  Supplies,  Garden  Tractors 
and  Tools,  Sawing  Equipment,  Engines  and  Pumps, 
Fencing  and  Fence  Tools,  Concrete  Machinery, 
Tractor  Attachments  and  Parts,  Earth  Moving  Equip¬ 
ment,  Implement  Repairs,  Wagons,  Boxes  and 
Wheels,  Bam  and  Implement  Paint. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to  Wards 
nearest  Mail  Order  House  today.  Mailing  will  start 
about  the  first  of  January. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD 

Chicago  (Ill.)  •  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  •  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  •  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  •  Denver  (Colo.)  •  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  •  Portland  (Ore.) 

Oakland  (Cal.) 


MONTGOMERY  WARD:  Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your 
new  1948  Farm  Equipment  Catalog.  RN-11 


Your  Name— _ __ _ _ 

(Please  PRINT  Plainly) 

Address. — - Route - Bor. 

Post  Office - — - State _ 


Dairy  Cows  Need  to  Be  Well  Fed 

By  R .  W .  Duck 


A  dairy  cow  is  well  fed  only  when 
she  is  receiving  enough  suitable  and 
palatable  roughage  and  concentrates 
to  continuously  meet  both  her  body 
maintenance  and  milk  production  re¬ 
quirements.  It  sounds  simple,  yet  the 
most  common  difficulty  with  which 
farmers  are  so  often  confronted  is 
the  question  of  availability  and 
quality  of  their  home  raised  hay. 
However,  results,  as  shown  by 
numerous  tests  at  various  experiment 
stations  and  as  obtained  in  the  field 
from  many  cow  testing  associations, 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  usually 
best  to  feed  not  less  than  one  pound 
of  grain  for  each  three  and  one-half 
to  four  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk 
produced  daily,  plus  necessary  rough- 
age.  Proportionately  larger  amounts 
of  grain  are  needed  for  higher  test¬ 
ing  milk. 

Nutrients  in  Roughage 

An  examination  of  the  Morrison 
feeding  standards  shows  that  under 
usual  conditions  a  good  cow,  weigh¬ 
ing  1,250  pounds,  requires  a  daily 
intake  of  0.790  pounds  of  digestible 
protein  and  9.64  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  for  her  body 
maintenance.  In  addition,  she  will 
need  0.046  pounds  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  and  0.300  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  for  each  pound  of 


roughage  ration  of  this  cow.  If  used 
in  similar  quantity,  good  quality 
timothy  hay  will  on  the  average  con¬ 
tain  only  0.362  pounds  of  d.  p.  and 
5.82  pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  When  these 
nutrient  values  are  added  to  those  in 
37.5  pounds  of  corn  silage,  as  stated 
it  gives  a  total  of  0.849  pounds  of 
d.  p.  and  12,83  pounds  of  t.  d.  n. 
This  leaves  a  shortage  of  0.493 
pounds  for  d.  p.  and  0.41  pounds  for 
t.  d.  n.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
make  up  this  deficit  and  that  is  by 
feeding  enough  grain  containing 
sufficient  protein  to  meet  her  re¬ 
quirements. 

Individuals  will,  of  course,  vary 
somewhat  in  their  appetites  and 
ability  to  consume  and  utilize  both 
roughage  and  grain.  If  dairy  cows 
are  allowed  all  the  good  quality  hay 
and  silage  they  will  eat,  some  of 
them  can  handle  more  of  it  than 
others,  and  as  a  consequence  may  be 
able  to  support  a  correspondingly 
higher  daily  production  than  12 
pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk.  The  kind 
and  quality  of  roughage  supplied  is 
an  important  factor  relative  to  the 
amount  of  milk  it  will  support. 
Illustrative  of  this,  consideration  is 
the  fact  that  when  timothy  is  cut 
either  just  before  it  blooms  or  during 
the  early  bloom  stage,  it  will  on  the 
average  contain  over  50  per  cent 


High  producing  dairy  cows,  such  as  this  officially  scored  “ Excellent ”  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Rose’s  Blossom,  owned  by  Lawrence  A.  Parks,  Steuben  County,  New 
York,  need  proper  and  adequate  feeding,  which  she  continuously  receives. 


3.5  per  cent  milk  which  she  pro¬ 
duces  daily.  This  cow  would  then 
have  a  total  requirement,  including 
her  maintenance  needs,  of  1.342 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  and  13.24 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
for  each  12  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk  produced  daily.  The  practical 
value  of  these  standards,  which  have 
been  determined  by  many  carefully 
controlled  experimental  trials,  can 
be  attested  by  comparing  them  with 
the  average  results  obtained  from 
numerous  cow  testing  association 
records. 

Concerning  feeding  standards  in 
relation  to  the  usual  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  roughage  to  dairy  cows,  using  one 
pound  of  good  quality  hay  and  three 
pounds  of  corn  silage  for  each  100 
pounds  of  bodyweight,  a  study  of 
the  feed  nutrients  involved  is  of 
interest.  An  average  analysis  of 
alfalfa  hay  shows  that  it  contains 
10.6  per  cent  digestible  protein 
(d.  p.)  and  slightly  over  50  per  cent 
total  digestible  nutrients  (t.  d.  n.). 
If  a  1,250  pound  cow  is  fed  12.5 
pounds  of  aflalfa  hay  daily,  it  would 
contain  1,325  pounds  of  d.  p.  and  6.25 
pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  A  daily  feed  of 

37.5  pounds  of  corn  silage  would 
average  containing  0.487  pounds  of 
d.  p.  and  7.01  pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  Their 
combined  total  for  nutritive  values 
would  than  be  1.812  pounds  of  d.  p. 
and  13.26  pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  This  con¬ 
forms  very  closely  to  the  require¬ 
ments  previously  stated  for  a  cow 
weighing  1,250  pounds  and  giving  12 
pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  daily.  It 
is  0.47  pounds  more  than  is  needed 
for  digestible  protein,  but  this  is  de¬ 
sirable  because  it  permits  the  use  of 
a  concentrate  feed  with  a  pro¬ 
portionately  lower  protein  content  for 
all  milk  produced  over  12  pounds. 
While  this  amount  of  good  quality 
alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  would 
support  12  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk  daily  for  a  cow  of  the  weight 
mentioned,  it  would  need  additional 
grain  feeding  for  any  greater  pro¬ 
duction. 

Let  us  compare  timothy  hay  in 
terms  of  digestible  nutrients,  if 
substituted  in  place  of  alfalfa  in  the 


t.  d.  n.  On  the  other  hand,  if  its  cut¬ 
ting  is  delayed  until  the  late  bloom 
or  early  seed  stage,  it  will  have  from 
six  to  seven  per  cent  less  t.  d.  n. 

Roughage  and  Grain 
In  certain  sections  of  the  West 
the  practice  is  sometimes  followed 
of  feeding  dairy  cows  in  production 
a  ration  consisting  only  of  best 
quality  alfalfa  hay.  Some  tests  con¬ 
ducted  at  both  the  Oregon  and 
Kansas  Experiment  Stations  with 
exceptionally  excellent  hay  show  that 
such  a  program  supported  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  14  pounds  of  four  per 
cent  milk  during  a  lactation  period. 
However,  when  suitable  amounts  of 
corn  silage  and  grain  were  added, 
it  increased  the  production  for  most 
of  these  cows  by  over  40  per  cent, 
thus  making  the  proper  use  of  grain 
profitable  even  when  it  cost  three 
times  as  much  as  hay.  At  the  Illinois 
and  Montana  Stations  some  good  re¬ 
sults  were  also  obtained  with  high 
producing  dairy  cows  by  using  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  alfalfa  hay,  corn 
silage  and  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  concentrates;  but  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  larger  amounts  of  grain  great¬ 
ly  increased  production.  This  was 
likewise  profitable  when  used  in 
standard  amounts. 

Coarse,  stemmy  hay  which  has  been 
cut  from  a  field  of  low  fertility  will 
not  support  milk  production  for  any¬ 
thing  like  the  amounts  mentioned. 
In  fact,  if  the  quality  of  hay  is  low 
enough,  it  will  be  impossible  for  an 
animal  to  eat  enough  of  it  to  meet 
even  its  maintenance  requirements. 
Due  to  this  great  variability  in  hay 
on  most  farms,  it  is  therefore  always 
advisable  to  feed  a  suitable  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  in  accordance  with 
both  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
and  its  fat  percentage. 

Feeding  the  Milking  Cows 
Ij;  is,  of  course,  not  practical  to 
calculate  each  individual’s  feed  re¬ 
quirements  every  day;  therefore,  the 
best  plan  is  to  use  one  of  the  rules- 
of-thumb  which  has  been  found  to 
be  generally  satisfactory.  The  most 
common  and  serious  mistake  in  feed- 
(Continued  on  Page  698) 
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PIGS  FOR  SALE  PIGS 

Chester  Whites  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 
6-7  wks.  old  $9.00  ea.;  7-8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea.; 
8-9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.  Send  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
or  send  cheek  or  money  order.  Vaccination  75  cents 
extra,  if  requested.  WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD  -  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs  for  sale.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old  from  one  of  the 
largest  herds  in  the  East.  Several  young  boars  large 
enough  for  service. 

AYR  LAWN  FARMS,  LA  YTO  N  S  V I LLE,  MARYLAND 
Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


JF»IC3rJS  FOR.  SA.UE 

Special  offer  of  fast  growing  stock.  Pigs  that  are 
properly  weaned,  castrated,  and  vaccinated,  7  to  8 
weeks  old.  Will  ship  one  or  more  for  $11.25  each. 
Including  Vaccination.  C.O.D.  Check  or  Money-Order 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO 

P.0.  Box  6, WEST  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

Good  rugged  service  boars  ready  for  use.  Taking  order* 
now  for  Fall  pigs  —  boar  and  sow  pigs  unrelated. 
All  double  treated  against  cholera. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  CO.  •  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

REGISTERED  DUR0C  SOWS 

Two  years  old.  Excellent  type.  Write  for  prices. 
R.  HAMANN  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 

Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Service  Boars. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  for  Eean  Meat  with  Less  Lard.  Heading 
this  outstanding  Jersey  herd  are  two  great  sires: 
Asholm  Wonder  106Z — 317117  C.  R.  and  Dunrobin 
Implacable  80A — 324209  C.  R.  Large  Litters — Strong, 

Long  Pigs.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Fall  pigs. 

Write  For  Booklet  and  Prices 
BLIXTORP  STOCK  FARM,  Box  52,  VERNON,  N  J. 

•  YORKSHIRES  9 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Three  outstanding  'yearling  show  boars,  one  a 
Mixer  bred  boar,  Spring  boars,  and  bred  gilts. 
Mostly  from  Proven  Production  dams  and  nation- 

YOKK.  PENNSYLVANIA 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 

ROYAL  OAK  FARM,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD, 
BALTIMORE  22,  MARYLAND 


BERKSHIRE  —  PUREBRED  BREEDING  STOCK 

3  choice  Spring  boars  of  Cornell  Eventuation  breed¬ 
ing  FALL  PIGS,  both  sex,  sired  by  a  son  of  the 
"Bomber”  a  champion  in  western  shows.  Our  herd 
took  11  blue  ribbons  at  Steuben  County  Fair  1947. 

HENRY  L.  HUGHES,  R.  F.  D.  3.  BATH,  N.  Y. 

Farm  near  Howard,  New  York _ 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  BOARS  and 

FALL  PIGS;  either  sex.  Good  breeding.  Reasonably 

nriced  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 

R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  Pa.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

Boar  Pigs  of  all  sizes. 

Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner),  Holland,  Erie  Co.  N.Y. 

_  TAMWORTH  SERVICE  BOARS.  - 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES.  ERVIN  BUSCH 

Evergreen  Farm,  Clinton,  New  York,  Tel  119-i. 


DOGS 


AIREDALE  PUPS 

norm  an  treble,'  rK'4,C*albk)n!  n1wCHyork 

FOX  HOUNDS:  WALKER  AND  TRIGG  BREEDING 

From  the  best  of  Field  and  Bench  Winners. 
Six  seven  months;  two,  eighteen  mouths;  three, 
two’  and  a  half  years.  Priced  reasonable. 

FERRIS  HAGADORN,  MIDDLEBURG,  NEW  YORK 

SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

BEAUTIFUL.  BEST  QUALITY  A  K  C. 
STEWART  GAY,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  registered  English  Shepherd 
pups  born  low  heel  strikers.  Get  on  now  for  spring 
driving.  Best  you  can  buy.  Males  $15.;  Females  $12. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

MAINEW00DS  REGISTERED  COLLIES 

BEAUTIFULLY  MARKED  SABLES.  TRI-COLORS. 
MAIN  EW OO DS  -  POWNAL,  MAINE 

IUREBRED  COCKF.lt  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

_  Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN.  ILL. 

SHEPHERDS:  COLLIE-SHEPHERD  CROSS.  Stock, 
watch  and  companion.  GEO.  E.  WILLIAMS 
BOX  82,  R.  D.  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 

—  SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS  — 
REAL  COW  DOGS,  IDEAL  WATCH  DOGS. 
VIRGIL  SMITH,  R.  D..  MOUNT  VISION,  N.Y. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  Purebred,  but  not  regis¬ 
tered.  Males  $30.00;  Females  $25.00. 
SHIRLEY  J.  AMMON,  Box  14,  Chatsworth,  New  Jersey 

ST.  BERNARDS:  Three  male  pups,  priced  reasonably, 
purebred,  A.K.C.  A  nice  Christmas  gift  for  children. 
MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R.  I,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagies 


All  colors.  Woodland 
Farms,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier 

Airedales  The  all  round  dog.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


REUABLE  SHEPHERDS  ARTHlJR  GILSON- 


Come  To  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Wed.  &  Thurs.,  Dec.  3  and  4 

The  Big  Annual  Invitational  Offering  of 

200  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle  200 

In  heated  sale  pavilion.  Earlville  is  on 
Route  12-B,  and  30  miles  from  Utica. 
This  is  the  215th  in  famous  Earlville 
series,  featured  the  first  day — The  Invi¬ 
tational  offering  all  personally  selected 
by  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison,  Camden,  N.  Y. 
COME  TO  THIS  SALE  FOR  FRESH 
COWS  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS,  a  few 
ready  for  service  bulls  out  of  high  record 
dams.  All  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to 
blood  test,  many  calfhood  vaccinated, 
milkers  mastitis  tested,  all  treated 
against  shipping  fever. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


DISPERSAL  OF  O.S.  45th  BREEDING 

Herd  of  Edwin  Fillmore  of  Walloomsac,  N.  Y.,  to  be 

held  at  Schaghticoke  Fair  Grounds.  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 
Route  40.  Mailing  address  No.  Bennington,  Vt 

40  Head  Reg.  Holsteins  40 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  22,  1947-1  P.M. 

Herd  accredited  and  currently  negative.  Calf  vaccin¬ 
ation  since  1934.  O.  S.  45th  was  the  first  sire  used 

in  this  herd.  Ever  since  sires  used  in  this  herd 

have  been  0.  S.  45th  breeding,  including  own  sons 
of  O.  S.  45.  Animals  of  all  ages  up  to  seven  years. 
In  all  stages  of  lactation.  Evidence  of  high  pro¬ 

duction  backed  by  farmer's  style  Herd  Test  Records. 
Some  A.  R.  Records.  This  herd  has  done  well  at 
several  county  fairs.  All  animals  bred  and  raised 
by  owner.  Entire  herd  descendants  of  five  cows. 

These  animals  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Catalogs  at  Sale.  Sale  held  under  cover. 
EDWIN  FILLMORE.  Owner 
AUCTIONEERS 

FRANKLIN  McANITHAN  FRED  MILLER 

Tel.  Cambridge  149  F  2  Tel.  Greenwich"  155  F  2 


HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

BULL  CALF:  Nearly  black,  large,  typy.  Sired 
by  proven  son  of  Cornell  Royal  Blend  whose  dam 
averaged  539  F.  HIS  DAM:  Carries  perfect  udder, 
milks  heavy.  Sired  by  Oswgeo  River  Orrnsby 
Payne.  20  daughters  averaged  i%.  son  of  Winter¬ 
thur  Bess  Ormsby.  Her  dam  a  406  F.  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Carnation  Ormsby  Governor.  Price  $150. 
BULL  CALF:  Six  months  old,  real  show  calf, 
excellent  background.  SERVICE  AGE  BULL: 
Unusual  background,  well  marked,  typy. 

Several  others.  Pedigrees  on  request. 

Also  five  months  old  Purebred  Hampshire  Boar. 
Young  Pigs. 

VOLBLOED  FARMS 

%  J.  R.  CLANCY.  INC.,  SYRACUSE  4,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


GigMiikers  „  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good"  Qrazers  Perfect  Udders 

Wfil*  for  6ooVUti  «ni  Lift  bT 
you  wUh  Stflcfc  for  til# 

Ayylvire  firgaderf  Association 
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1  DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Thomas  F.  Lynch  Herd  and  Equipment  soil  on 
Tues.,  Nov.  25th,  10:30  A.M.,  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 
(10  mi.  S.E.  of  Binghamton).  30  COWS,  (18 
[fresh),  II  open  heifers,  5  heifer  calves,  4  bulls. 
Herd  T.B.  and  Bang’s  Accredited,  19  vac.,  T.B. 
and  blood  tested  within  30  days.  All  equip¬ 
ment  sells.  Farm  will  be  offered. 

““FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE  “ 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  «  Brandon,  Vt. 


I 

I 


For  Sale:  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES,  HEIFER 
and  BULL  CALVES.  FRESH  COWS  and  BRED 
HEIFERS.  HERD  T.  B.  and  BANGS  APPROVED. 
E.  L.  ROGERS  -  STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP _ 

Purebred  Shropshire  &  Dorset  Rams 

For  Sale.  Also  a  good  selection  of  bred  ewes. 

H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS  -  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS;  HAMPSHIRES:  CORRIE- 
DALES  —  RAMS  and  EWES:  also  Imported  Rams; 
Ewes;  also  1,000  large,  young  unregistered  ewes. 
Priced  reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Chariton,  Iowa 

SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SONS 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Watertown,  New  York 

For  Sale:  Choiee  Reg.  Shropshire  &.  Oxford  Yearling 
Rams  with  size  and  Quality.  Sired  by  Champion  rams. 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


-  SH  ROPSH  IRES:  RAMS  AND  EWES  - 

Choice  breeding.  Cheap.  Danger  of  bear. 

E.  W.  WILCOX,  CROSBY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CORRIEDALE  RAMS  AND  EWES 


J.  H.  WHITMORE 


MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


RECORD  OF  PRODUCTION  WHITE  NEW  ZEA- 
LANDS  will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy  vigorous 
stock  bred  for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.  O.  P.  Stands 
for  the  best  in  rabbits.  Information  free. 
R.O.P.  RABBITRY,  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Raise  Rabbits,  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


DOGS  —  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  &  COLLIES 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


Gordon  Setter  Pups,  O'Field  Strain.  Hunting  Strain. 
None  better.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Semers,  Conn. 


REGISTERED  PIT  BULL  PUPS.  REASONABLE. 
C.  CUSICK,  Terhune  Dr.,  R.  D.  I,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL,  PEDIGREED,  Healthy  Collie  Puppies. 
Just-A-Glen  Collie  Kennels,  R.  D.  I,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


-  NICE 

SHEPHERD 

PUPPIES,  $10.00  - 

ROBERT  CAMPBELL, 

R.  1. 

ATHENS.  PA. 

BEAUTIFUL 

COLLIES  for 

children. 

watch  and  stock. 

T.  PROUT, 

R.  D.  1, 

ALBANY 

3,  NEW  YORK 

Welsh  Terrier  Puppies  $35.00  up.  Champion  at  Stud. 
OAK  CREST  KENNELS,  Hunlock  Creek  2,  Penna. 


WE  ARE  CHANGING  TO 

MILKING  CATTLE 


WILL  OFFER  A  TOP  HERD  of  POLLED  DURHAM 
CATTLE,  30  HEAD  COWS,  CALVES,  HERD  BULL. 

G.  H.  CARTER,  R.  D.  2,  BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


- PUREBRED  NUBIAN  DAIRY  GOATS - 

All  ages.  No  shipping.  HERBERT  GERICKE, 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York 


FERRETS 


FERRETS:  Special  Ratters.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  Box  4,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


I 
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increase  AU/fc  Profits 

f  »iiiijiiin-k  THROUGH  YEAR  ’ROUND 


THE  DROP-IN  UNIT 


THROUGH  YEAR  ’ROUND 
COOLING 

Milk  checks  mean  a  lot  to  you  and 
your  family.  Don’t  let  milk  rejects 
stop  this  flow  of  profits.  Best  way  to 
insure  more  and  better  milk  is  by 
installing  economical  Westinghouse 
Milk  Coolers.  They  are: 

•  Economical  to  Operate  with  the 
efficient  Drop-In  Unit. 

•  Economical  to  Maintain  by 
reason  of  the  5- Y  ear  Protection  Plan. 

•  Easy  to  Service  since  the  Drop-In 
Unit  is  complete  in  itself . . .  can  be 
lifted  out  and  replaced  in  a  jiffy. 


with  the  5-YEAR  PROTECTION  PLAN 

The  .Drop-In  Unit  has  the  exclusive  feature  of 
containing  the  Hermetically -Sealed  Refrigera¬ 
tion  System,  consisting  of  the  compressor,  con¬ 
denser  and  evaporator,  with  water  circulator 
and  temperature  control,  all  in  one  package.  The 
Hermetically -Sealed  System  is  backed  by  the 
5 -Year  Protection  Plan.  For  further  information, 
see  your  Westinghouse  Dealer  or  write  to: 
WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Plant*  in  25  cities  •  Offices  everywhere 


Westinghouse 


m 
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JERSEYS _  _ GUERNSEYS 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Reg.  Quality  Jerseys 

17  MILK  COWS  -  17  HEIFERS 

1  4-STAR  HERD  SIRE 
(PALATINE  MASTER  CARDINAL) 

1  SON  OF  HAMILTON  CROWN  PRINCE 
(WHO  SOLD  FOR  $15,200.00) 
ACCREDITED  FOR  BANGS  AND  T.  B. 
Will  sell  Heifers  or  Cows  separately. 

MATHIS  DAIRIES 

TUCKERTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
SYLVESTER  B.  MATHIS,  JR„  Manager 
TELEPHONE  TUCKERTON  6-4561 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  FARM  PROFITS! 

RAISE  MILKING  SHOR  THORNS 

-A%  MILK  and  GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


Official  ax  well  as  "oa  the  farm"  records 
under  average  farm  conditions  prove 
that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  profit 
breed!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  ealvage  value  of  all  milk 
breeds!  Get  the  FREE  (acts.  Or  read 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  sub. 

•cription  6  months,  50c:  1  year.  $1.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SWttRTHtJ’RN  SOCIETY 
809  West  Exchange  Ave.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-51, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 

I  HAVE  TWO  RED  MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL 
CALVES  FOR  SALE.  THEY  ARE  REGISTERED. 
SIX  MONTHS  OLD  AND  SIRED  BY  STARS 
COMMANDER.  Classified  very  good  as  a  two  year  old. 
ROBERT  J.  BREW  -  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 


15  Month  Guernsey  Bull 

Sired  by  Langwater  Craftsman. 
Dam  has  13350  —  678  G,  of  top 
Cathedral  breeding.  Reasonable. 

GREENTREE  FARMS 

TOWN  LINE,  ERIE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  BULL  BORN  AUG.  1946 

Dam  made  as  Jr.  2  305  days  2  time3  milking  9380 
milk  461  fat.  Maternal  granddam  has  lifetime  pro¬ 
duction  of  122,240  lbs.  milk.  Grandson  of  Langwater 
Vagabond  45  A.R.  daughters  and  Foremost  Peace¬ 
maker  123  A.R.  daughters  including  World’s  Cham¬ 
pion  Jr.  3.  Complete  Information  on  request. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithvillo  Flats,  N.Y. 


TOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  FIRST  CALF  HEIFER. 
Sired  by  GREEN  MEADS  MISCHIEF  whose  full 
sisters  made  18,939  m  —  889  f.  (B),  etc. 
Sound  in  every  way;  reasonably  priced. 

THELM-OTT  FARMS  -  WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  BULL:  Year  old.  Fine  individual. 
K.  SINKO,  ULSTER  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hoes. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s  t 
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Early  Spring  Erection  requires  Immediate  Action  I 

Right  Now  is  the  right  time  to  order 
your  new  Grange.  New  1948  quotas  of 
superior  Grange  Silos  have  just  been 
released,  so  why  compromise  when 
you  can  be  SURE  with  a  GRANGE 
Concrete  Stave  or  Steel  Silo. 

Grange  Silo  is  Guaran-  p1  — — -  ■-— ■  “ —  “ — ■ “  ““ 

to  give  100%  Silo  Satisfac-  .  Without  any  obligation  to  me  in  any  ■ 

tion.  Only  Grange  gives  you  the  ■  way,  please  send  me  information  re-  J 

9  exclusive  construction  features  I  garding  early  erection  of  a  GRANGE  I 

that  keep  feed  costs  down  .  .  .  |  Silo.  | 

milk  profits  UP\  To  insure  early  . 

spring  erection,  mail  this  coupon  J  NAME - \ 

for  information  TODAY! 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC.  |  ADDRESS - * 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  J  _ _ J 

tmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm mmmmmmmmmSm  mmm  mmm  mmm  mamm  mam  mmm  mmm  mmm  mam  mmm  a8 
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on  Xmas  Gifts 


Useful  and  Practical  Gifts 
are  always  appreciated. 

Here,  is  your  chance  to 
give  a  “wanted”  Gift  .  .  . 
at  a  sensible  price. 

Through  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  we  can  offer  this  un¬ 
usual  Fountain  Pen  value 
for  only  $2.50  (plus  an 
unconditional  money  -  back 
guarantee) . 

This  pen  is  attrac¬ 
tively  styled  in 
Black  and  Gold. 
The  black  barrel 
is  topped  with  a 
24  Karat  Gold  - 
Plated  engine  turned  cap 
complete  with  deep  pocket 
clip.  And,  the  sturdy  writ¬ 
ing  point  is  made  of  the 
finest  gold-plated  stainless 
steel. 

I  You’ll  be  proud  to  give 
this  gift  that  will  be  long 
remembered. 

Mail  Orders  L  .  .  Rush  at  Once. 
Each  Pen  Gift  Wrapped. 
MATCHING  PENCIL  $1.75 


THE  INTRAMERIC  COMPANY 
521  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  .  .  •  Fountain  Pens  at 
$2.50  each.  Enclosed  is  my  Check  or 

Money  Order  for  $. . 

NAME . 


ADDRESS . 

CITY .  STATE. 


for  form  hornet,  winter  lodges,  summer  comps,  togging  comps 
ond  schools,  Daniels  Improved  Flowing  Heat  Furnaces  are 
reliable  economical,  healthful.  Designed  for  maximum  radia¬ 
tion,  efficient  operation  ond  long  service.  Now  available  to 
burn  wood,  coal  or  oil.  Write  for  literature  ond  prices. 

Dealer  Territory  Available 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


LADIES  !  SAVE  MONEY 


FINE  MATERIALS 

2-3-4  Yard  Pieces  for  dresses,  blouses, 
sports  wear,  playclothes,  pajamas. 
Better  remnant  materials  now  avail¬ 
able  from  the  wholesaler  at  wholesale 
prices  to  you.  10  yard  bundle  of 
beautiful  printed  percales,  osnaburg, 
plisses  and  other  wonderful  cottons  — 
36'  &  30"  wide.  GUARANTEED  FAST 
COLORS  .  .  .Only  $3.45.  (Truly  worth 
much  more).  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  10  yds. 
Send  no  money  unless  you  wish.  Orders  sent  C.O.D. 
plus  postage.  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED  or  money 
cheerfully  refunded.  The  finest  value  on  the  market. 

NATIONAL  MILL  ENDS 

Dept.  X,  125  Grand  St.  N.  Y.  13,  N.Y. 


1000  (Vi  GRAIN) 

SACCHARIN  Tablets 

•  Saccharin  (U.S.P.) 

•  One  tablet  equals  sweet¬ 
ness  of  2  teaspoons  of  sugar 

•  Send  check  or  money 
order  to — 

Duncan  MacKenzie  Co. 
Bridgehampton,  l_  I.,  N.  Y. 


for  only 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

RANDOLPH  &  BEAVERS 
591  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  O.  C. 


—  BEAUTIFUL  MAINE  WOOLEN  REMNANTS  — 
For  Suits,  Coats,  Dresses.  Send  10c  for  samples 
and  prices.  FLORENCE  MOODY,  Farminston,  Me. 


t  TbMOE'REE  samples— directions.  All  wool  2-3-4- 
I  ft  K  nl\ply-  Knitting  <fc  Uug  Yarns.  Unexcelled 

1  /Till  li/qnallty. Bartlett  Tara  Milk.  Box  7,  Harmw7ill 


Amtabs— A  natural  laxative  from  ingredients  of  Nature. 
Economy  size  of  60  tablets  for  only  $1.00.  Prepaid. 
B.  &  L.  Sales  Co.,  P.O.  Bog  947,  Worcester  4,  Mass. 


ru  A  INC  Tractor.  Truck.  Bead  Grader,  Bus.  Write 
Lll/AUlO  for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  Geneva,  Ohio 


uotty-Ecawny-SfyUj 
n»  Hi,  York  Way ' 


INFANTS’ 

3- Pc.  FLANNELETTE 

SLEEPERS 

$i98 

3  For  6  For 

$575  $jo98 


City  . State  . 

□Put  my  name  on  your  ECONOMY 
LIST  to  receive  notice  of  XMAS 
specials.  IN-48 


JOYCE  VALUES 

5  Court  Sq.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
RUSH  on  approval.  I’ll  pay  postman 
only  cost  plus  postage.  If  not  100% 
satisfied  my  money  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  refunded. 


pairs  SLEEPERS,  size 


color  — 

Name 

Address 


Each  Set  Includes 
1  Top  — 2  Bottoms 


JOYCE  VALUES  (New  York’s 
progressive  mail  order  company) 
keeps  your  boy  and  girl  warm  this 
Fall  and  Winter  with  this  genuine 
flannelette  3-piece  sleeper  in  gorge¬ 
ously  colored  juvenile  prints.  Just 
wash  ‘em  .  . 
no  ironing  ne¬ 
cessary!  Reg 
ularly 


$2 


.50 


'///  /it  /  /  /  /  /  u  ,/  //  lilt/  >  it,  j 

HOT  WATER 

WUe/ie  and  When  fycm  rWcutt  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household 
use.  Cleansing  milking 
equipment.  Portable-Plug 
into  light  socket.  Porce¬ 
lain  disc  —  3  in.  wide. 
Use  on  110  volts  AC  or 
DC.  Boils  water  clear 
and  pure.  Boils  1  quart 
in  3  minutes.  Boils  2  gals,  in  19  minutes. 
See  your  Electrical,  Hardware  or  Farm 
Supply  Dealer  or  write  — 

TALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  INC." 

Dept.  R-1, 

107  N.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse,  4,  New  York 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


PRICE 

$3.50 
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skat 
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REMOVES  GRtMB 
AND  GREASE 
FASTER 


GALLONS 
^  TUBS 

Oeofw’i  Nam*  on  ft*qu#tl) 

SKAT  Hartford,  Coroi 


Thanksgiving 


Now  gratitude  pervades  the  human  heart, 

Each  for  his  own  escape,  relief  or  joy, 

Each  for  the  moment  when  he  did  his  part 
To  fit  another’s  need,  and  so  emply 
The  means  to  personal  peace. 

Three  centuries  ago  the  Pilgrim  heart 
Escaped  calamity  in  thankful  joy. 

Each  for  the  other  having  done  his  part  — 

May  nations,  ere  it  be  too  late,  employ 
Like  means  to  universal  peace. 

—  Persis  Smith 


Courtesy  of  St.  Etienne  Gallery,  New  York  City 
This  fine  old  roomy  country  kitchen  on  Thanksgiving  morning  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  painting  by  Grandma  Moses,  87  years  old,  now  famous  for  her 
rural  scenes  which  she  began  to  do  10  years  ago.  A  native  of  Washington 
County,  New  York,  where  she  still  lives,  she  is  known  in  the  art  world  as 
the  senior  of  contemporary  American  primitives.  This  picture,  painted 
when  she  was  85,  she  calls  “A  Tramp  on  Thanksgiving  Day.” 


Thanksgiving  Was  Our  Special  Day 


The  first  step  in  preparing  for 
Thanksgiving,  when  we  were 
children,  came  during  the  first  week 
in  November.  We  all  went  with 
Father  to  select  a  nice  young  Tom 
turkey  from  the  flock  and  shut  it  up 
in  the  pen  at  the  back  of  the  buggy 
shed.  But  because  some  of  the  re¬ 
lations  who  came  for  that  day  did 
not  care  for  turkey,  Mother  insisted 
upon  singling  out  a  young  cock  and 
a  nice  plump  hen. 

Sleighing  almost  always  was  in 
season  and  we  would  hear  the  frosty 
jingle  of  sleigh  bells  coming  down 
the  lane  as  early  as  ten  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  It  was  Father  bringing  folks 
from  the  station  six  miles  away, 
where  he  had  met  the  train  from  the 
city  with  old  Daisy  and  the  cutter — 
the  double  cutter  for  this  trip.  Al¬ 
ready  a  fire  was  blazing  in  the  huge 
round  oak  heater;  the  old  Majestic 
range  in  the  kitchen  was  glowing, 
steam  hissing  from  its  reservoir;  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  roasting  fowl 
was  beginning  to  spread  through  the 
house. 

We  knew  only  too  well  that  Mother 
was  a  wizard  with  food.  For  a  week 
the  shelves  in  the  pantry  had  been 
groaning  under  an  ever  increasing 
load  of  jars,  glasses,  and  vegetables 
by  the  peck,  which  we  had  helped 
carry  up-cellar.  All  that  week,  too, 
Mother  had  been  turning  out  mince 
and  pumpkin  pies,  cakes,  cookies, 
doughnuts,  ample  loaves  of  bread, 
sweet  buns  —  enough  to  feed  the 
famished  and  to  spare.  Cranberries 
came  from  our  marsh,  picked  before 
it  froze  in  October.  Any  unripe 
berries  got  red  and  plump,  stored  in 
boxes  in  the  basement.  Sauce  made 
from  this  wild  supply  was  as  delici¬ 
ous  as  any  “boughten”  berries  of  to¬ 
day.  'We  could  also  count  on  ...  . 
Dinner’s  ready!  Lets’  all  sit  down! 

There  was  our  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  dining  room,  the  extension 
type  pulled  out  full  length,  with  the 
old  drop  leaf  table  from  the  back 
porch  set  crosswise  at  one  end.  Hold¬ 
ing  the  place  of  honor  was  the 
centerpiece:  the  great  wooden  bowl 
of  polished  apples,  black  walnuts, 
hickory  nuts  and  winter  pears,  all  of 
our  own  growing.  Mother’s  fame  as  a 


cook  was  now  at  a  climax.  In  came  the 
big  platter  first,  the  turkey  done  to 
the  last  brown-gold  turn  and  sea¬ 
soned  throughout.  The  smaller  platter 
with  the  chickens  came  next,  and  the 
gravy  for  all  the  roast  fowl  was 
something  to  dream  about.  There  it 
all  was  finally:  mashed  potatoes, 
golden  squash,  bagas,  baked  beans, 
slices  of  her  own  baked  bread,  rich 
yellow  home  churned  butter,  cole 
slaw,  winter  radishes,  jams,  jellies, 
pickles  and  conserve.  Mother,  Father, 
the  grandparents,  Aunt  Jane  and 
Uncle  Jimmie  (our  favorites)  broth¬ 
ers,  sisters  and  cousins — we  all  ate 
until  we  could  eat  no  more.  But  still 
we  finished  off  with  pies,  mince  or 
pumpkin,  or  both! 

Quite  frequently  of  course,  dinner 
was  succeeded  by  the  stomach  ache. 
But  somehow  everybody  recovered  in 
time  for  supper.  Between  the  two, 
the  women  folks  washed  the  dishes 
and  gossiped;  the  men  sat  around  in  • 
the  living  room  talking  about  crops, 
or  business,  for  some  of  the  boys  had 
left  the  farm  to  make  their  way  in 
town.  One  of  our  older  sisters  was 
considered  “well  off,”  and  we  ad¬ 
mired  her  stylish  clothes  and  listened 
to  her  talk  of  her  nice  home  in  the 
city.  But  we  noticed  that  she  always 
packed  a  big  box  of  left-overs  to 
take  back  to  that  city  house. 

Some  of  the  family  would  be  home 
for  Christmas  the  next  month,  but 
when  Father  said  Grace  at  the 
Thanksgiving  table,  and  asked  that 
all  be  kept  safely  through  another 
year,  we  knew  that  he  meant  until 
another  Thanksgiving.  That  was  our 
special  day.  f.  b. 


Can  You  Tell  Her? 

The  mail  brought  this  query: 
“When  I  was  small,  my  mother  made 
little  balls  of  the  silk  from  ripe  milk¬ 
weed  pods.  She  fastened  the  balls 
together  with  baby  ribbon.  Does  any 
reader,  know  how  they  were  made? 
And  in  what  ways  used? 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  m.  p. 

This  seems  a  "rare  bit  of  rural  art. 
Any  letters  to  Mrs.  M.  P.,  sent  here 
in  care  of  Woman  and  Home  Editor, 
will  be  forwarded  gladly. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

It’s  November  now,  with  nuts  and 
fruits  all  gathered  through  October. 
That  was  a  lingering,  summery 
month  that  brought  lilacs  and  bulbs 
into  bloom,  a  warbler  at  dawn  into 
an  ecstacy  of  melody,  while  Biddy  led 
out  with  pride  a  brood  of  fluffy  white 
chicks.  Ye1  with  storage  bins  full, 
and  weather  to  rejoice  in,  someone 
always  says:  “We  must  be  in  for  a 
terrible  Winter,  crops  and  nuts  are 
so  abundant.” 

There  is  a  saying  that  we  get  as 
many  snows  as  we  have  Fall  *8103. 
There  were  no  rains,  for  up  to 
November  the  woods  were  like 
tinder,  and  more  than  the  usual  dry 
treetops  and  cut  branches  in  the 
wake  of  much  demand  for  lumber. 
Fortunately  our  town  fire  engine  has 
served  us  well,  and  forest  fires  were 
reported  at  once.  For  the  first  time, 
the  engine  went  down  our  road  — 
Little  Neighbor  and  I  were  busily 
discussing  the  big  problems  that 
looms  in  a  small  child’s  world;  she 
was  eating  apples  and  sunflower 
seeds  while  I  was  making  felt  play 
shoes  for  the  youngest  grandson. 
When  we  both  heard  a  distant  eerie 
sound  coming  nearer  and  clearer, 
we  both  exclaimed:  “It’s  the  siren!” 
But  the  fire  was  five  miles  beyond 
and  scon  under  control. 

Some  of  our  old  orchards  are  quite 
vigorous.  This  year  we.  heard  the 
younger  generation  (for  all  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  modern  apple)  say  proud¬ 
ly:  “We  have  Blue  Pearmain,  Puppy- 
noses,  Red  Vermilion,  Bellflowers, 
etc.”  Our  spice  apple  tree  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  old  neighbor,  was  set 
out  by  Great-grandfather  Maynard 
about  90  years  ago,  bore  the  largest, 
fairest  fruit  we  have  ever  seen  on  it. 
the  house  is  lull  of  plants  as  usual: 
30  plants  from  a  Spring  quarter- 
packet  of  mixed  begonia  seed,  all 
variations  of  whites  and  pinks  with 
leaves  in  red,  green  and  bronze.  It 
is  fun  to  experiment  with  house 
plant  seeds;  primrose  is  on  our  list 
for  next  year.  Outdoors  in  trans¬ 
planting  time,  we  set  a  few  more 
columbines  and  a  friend  brought  me 
garlic  and  Egyptian  tree  onion  sets; 
so  again  we  have  something  new  for 
the  gardens.  Mother  Bee 


More  for  Christmas 


2302  —  THE  SCHOOL  BELLE  likes  a  wing 
shouldered  jumper  that  sweeps  down  into 
handy  hip  pockets  and  has  a  skirt  with  the 
new  low  flare.  (Convertible  collared  blouse 
included  in  pattern).  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8 
jumper,  114  yds.  54- in. ;  blouse  1  yd.  39-in. 
16c. 

200  —  CUDDLY  KITTEN  is  easy  to  make; 
cut  in  one  size,  11-in.  tall,  from  only  14  yd. 
35-in.;  %  yd.  ribbon.  16c. 

203  —  ‘SCOTTIE’  is  a  favorite  toy  dog  to 
make  after  a  raid  on  the  scrap  bag;  shiny 
button  eyes  and  a  bow  for  his  neck.  Cut  in 
one  size,  9!/2-in.  tall,  from  Ms  yd.  35-in.;  1 
yd.  ribbon.  16c 

.  E1138  —  CHARMING  CHAIR  SET  designed 
)n  the  favorite  pineapple  crochet;  complete 
instructions.  11c. 

NEW  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  NEW  NEEDLE¬ 
WORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  address  and 
style  number  plainly.  Don’t  forget  to  include 
size!  Send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax 
on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c. 


W*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Health  in  School  Lunchbox 

A  well  stocked  supply  of  school 
lunch  materials,  and  a  handy  place 
to  keep  and  work  with  them,  help 
simplify  this  early  morning  routine. 
The  secret  of  successful  lunch  pack¬ 
ing  is  to  have  one  special  place  in 
the  pantry  and  refrigerator  which  is 
taboo  to  all  other  meals.  Make  your 
plans  for  lunches  important;  they 
are  to  your  children.  Waxed  paper, 
sandwich  bags,  straws,  salad  con¬ 
tainers,  and  muffin  cups  are  your 
tools,  plus  a  good  lunch  box  for  each 
child.  Our  family  all  want  a  regular 
workingman’s  dome-top  box,  com¬ 
plete  with  thermos;  and  not  too  ex¬ 
pensive  when  you  figure  how  many 
dollars  worth  of  food  it  protects  over 
a  nine  months  period. 

I  consider  sandwiches,  a  sweet, 
fruit,  and  what  the  children  call 
scrunch,  plus  a  beverage,  the  all¬ 
round  lunch.  We  use  dark  bread  en¬ 
tirely;  white  bread  should  be  en¬ 
riched.  One  sandwich  filling  we  like 
is  tuna  and  potato.  Use  one  can 
tuna  fish,  an  equal  amount  of  mashed 
potatoes,  onion  to  taste,  a  sweet 
chopped  pickle,  salt,  pepper,  and 
salad  dressing.  Combine  and  spread 
on  bread,  adding  lettuce  leaf  last. 
Another  combines  left  over  meat  and 
cheese.  It  takes  one  cup  luncheon 
meat,  one-fourth  pound  American 
cheese,  onion  to  flavor,  chopped  pep¬ 
per,  two  stalks  celery,  salad  dressing, 
salt  and  pepper.  Combine.  Mustard 
may  be  added.  This  is  a  high  protein 
sandwich.  Baked  beans  make  a 
hearty  sandwich.  To  the  beans  add  a 
relish  and  a  pepper,  one  stalk  celery, 
salt,  pepper  and  salad  dressing. 
Chop  vegetables,  add  to  mashed 
beans,  with  seasoning  and  dressing 
enough  to  spread  well. 

Scrunch  can  be  any  crisp  textured 
food;  carrot  sticks,  celery,  radishes, 
slivers  of  cucumbers,  small  whole 
tomatoes,  any  are  very  good.  Good 
candy,  not  too  much  and  often, 
potato  chips,  crackers  or  pretzels  — 
these  are  little  surprises  children 
love.  Sweets  such  as  cupcakes  carry 
well;  also  sweetened  buns  or  fruit 
cake  slices.  Fruit  juices,  milk,  and 
cocoa  are  good  children’s  beverages. 
A  bit  of  fresh  salad  in  a  small  waxed 
container,  well  wrapped,  gives  va¬ 
riety. 

Keep  all  lunch  boxes  opened,  aired, 
clean,  and  dry,  when  not  in  use; 
wipe  carefully  to  prevent  rust.  Put  a 
pretty  paper  napkin  in  every  lunch 
and  let  your  children  be  proud  of 
what  the  box  contains  and  how  it 
looks.  R.  e.  p. 


If  you  have  a  pipe  furnace  burn¬ 
ing  wood  or  coal,  you  can  prevent 
dust  from  the  furnace  from  rising 
into  the  rooms  above  by  putting  a 
two  inch  layer  of  steel  wool  under 
the  registers  in  the  floor.  The  steel 
wool  will  catch  the  dust  which  can 
be  shaken  out  easily. 


l  HOME 
1  EQUIPMENT 

Water  Systems 

Wayne  Deep  Well  Jet  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Shallow  Well 
Turbine  Systems  last  long¬ 
er  with  rustproof  bronze 
pans.  You’ll  like  Wayne 
quality  and  performance* 


Heating  Systems 


Wayne  Oil.  Bottled  Gas, 
Coal  Furnaces  and  Con¬ 
version  Burners  for  farm 
homes  are  thermostat 
controlled  for  economy 
and  continuous  comfort. 
Wayne  Farm  HeatingSys- 
tems  cost  less  to  operate. 


Write  for  FREE  folders 
on  Woter  Systems  or  Heating  Systems. 


WAYNE  HOME  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

800  GLASGOW  AVENUE  •  FORT  WAYNE  4,  INDIANA 


—  HANDBL0CKED  LINEN  LUNCHEON  SETS.  — 
FLORAL  DESIGNS;  Green,  Brown,  Rose,  Blue,  Red. 
Four  place  mats  12  x  16;  four  napkins;  gift  boxed; 

$4.00  postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee. 

FOUR  MAPLES  GIFT  SHOP,  Greensboro,  Maryland 


-  500  COLORFUL  QUILT  PIECES  $1.00;  - 

Postpaid.  1100  $1.98;  100  25  cents.  Prints,  percales 
cut  from  dress  goods.  FREE  PATTERNS. 
WOODS  REMNANTS.  Dept.  R,  BEDFORD,  PA. 


Wool  Socks  Can ' t  Shrink! 

SocMSxw. 

DRYER 

•  Quickly  adjusts 
any  size,  9-13. 

•  Durable,  long  -  wear¬ 
ing  plastic. 

•  Speeds  sock  drying. 

•  Will  not  stain  or  dis¬ 
color. 


At  your  local  De¬ 
partment  Store  or  send  $1 

and  pay  postman  balance. 

CRAFT  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

211  Lafayette  Ave.,  Buffalo  13,  N.  Y. 

Splendid  Cough 
Relief  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your  kitchen. 
Once  ,  tried,  you’ll  never  be  without  it,  and  it’s 
so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few  moments, 
until  dissolved.  A  child  could  do  it.  No  cooking 
needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any  drug¬ 
gist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  ingre¬ 
dients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known  for  its 
quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of 
splendid  medicine  and  you  get  about  four  times 
as  much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and 
tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  surprising. 
You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that  means 
business.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irri¬ 
tated  membranes,  and  eases  the  soreness.  Thus 
it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  'ets  you  get  rest¬ 
ful  sleep.  Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


you  can 


very 

little  cost.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  for  it  today. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER 
SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh.  Wisconsin 


Q£Refit  and  Tighten? 

"-'"FALSE; 

■ar*"""i 

AM  AZI  NGllWf.4i^  9  VT770 

dTd  AAliFMlillllliJ  ^ 

If  your  plates  are  loose  and  slip  or  hnrt;  retina  Zt 
them  better  than  new,  with  this  pliable,  non-  W 
MP'jA  porous  strip.  Just  lay  on  plate,  bite  and  it  molds  d 
perfectly,  hardens  for  lasting  fit  and  comfort.  P 
tyia?  Ends  forever  the  mess,  bother  and  expense  of  ■ 
temporary  applications  that  last  only  a  few  5 
hours  or  few  months. Will  not  injure  plates,  and  I 
guaranteed  to  give  satialaction  or  your  money  J 
back.  Write  for  Plasti-Liner  today.  Pay  post-  W 
man  $1.25  for  one  reliner,  $2.25  for  both  upper  d 
rj^  and  lower— or  send  money,  save  C.O.D.  charges.  P 
1 5^5  PLASTI-LINER  CO.,  Dept.  55-A  Buffalo  2.N.Y.  £ 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  Cold 

cm  CV’C  Honey &  Tar 

■  ULb  1  w  Cough  Compound 


Get  Thi«  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


76%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS.  $1.60 
delivered— send  cash,  stamps,  check,  money 
order.  C.  O.  D.  Z1  cents  extra.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Order  early— NOW. 

POTTER,  308  *L  Main,  Sapulpa,  Okla, 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


—4.  ITERS HERE  IS  YOUR  SONG — 

-The  Busy  Beavers"  Presented  for  the  first  time  at 
the  1947  Dutchess  County  Pair,  a  "HIT”  with  4- 
H’ERS,  insert  your  club  name  and  community,  make 
it  YOTTR  SONG.  Recording  will  be  sent  to  your 
local  Radio  Station,  on  your  request. 

30c  a  copy  —  100  copies  $25.00 
TOM  DUNCAN,  52  East  34th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money— Woolens  for  men’s,  women’s  &  children’s 
clothes.  Send  1 0«  for  samples.  SUN  RISE  MILL  ENDS, 
Essex  Station,  P.  0.  Box  124,  Boston  12,  Mass. 


Personalized  Photo  Christmas  Greeting  Cards  Made 
from  your  negatives  6c  each  including  envelopes. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43-H.  Albany  2,  New  York 
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AUNT  HET 

BY  ROBERT  QUILLEN 


“Women  seem  to  live  longer 
than  men.  It  ain’t  because 
they  suffer  less,  but  because 
it  don’t  scare  ’em  to  death 
like  it  does  men.” 

But  neuralgia ,  muscular 
pains  or  occasional  headaches 
don’t  scare  a  lot  of  men,  Aunt 
Het — not  those  who  take — 

MILES 

Anti-Pain  Pills 

Miles  Anti-Pain  Pills  can  act 
so  quickly — so  effectively, 
millions  have  used  them  for 
years.  They’re  pleasant  to 
take!  Won't  upset  stomach  or 
cause  constipation.  For  fast 
relief,  remember  Miles  Anti- 
Pain  Pills.  Use  only  as  di¬ 
rected.  In  25c  and  $1.00  pack¬ 
ages  at  all  drug  stores. 


HOSIERY  TO  BE  SCARCE 


Buy  plow  and  Save  with  Dutex 

NOW 

3  PAIR 

$2.00 


WHILE  THEY  LAST! 
No.  65  Medium  Sheer 
No.  4550  Very  Sheer 
No.  50c  Sheer,  Cotton  Tops) 
No.  75  Service  Weight 


State  Number  and  Size  8%  to  10% 


SPECIAL  EXTRA  LONG  T  3  Pair  lOp 
34  Inches  J-  aa  QtZ 

Sizes  9'A  to  11  J  3>45aO«> 

All  Top  Quality  Full-Fashioned  Rayon 

BEIGE  ONLY 

We  Pay  Postage  and  Insurance 
EXTRA — With  each  order  for  1  dozen  Rayons 
we  include  1  pair  Nylons  at  no  additional  cost 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 

DUTCHESS  TEXTILE  &  HOSIERY  CO. 

Box  489,  Dept.  RN-5,  Westport,  Connecticut 


lUHIaliPflPER 
CRTMiOG  ~-j 

PAPER  2  ROOMS  AT  COST  OF  1  j 

Send  for  FREE  1947—8  catalog  of  big 
samples.  Beautify  your  home  at  very 
small  cost.  Our  prices  unbelievably  low. 
Samples  are  so  large  you  get  exact 
effect,  can  see  exactly  how  your  rooms 
will  look  when  finished. 

Patterns  and  colors  suitable  for  every 
room.  Beautiful  designs  —  exclusive  — 
fashionable.  Write  today  to  Dept  R 

MILLS  WALLPAPER  OUTLET  j 

BOX  464,  CAMDEN,  N.  J.  - - S. 


WALLPAPER 

for  1948 

Certified  and  Guaranteed 
by  Us  America’s  Outstand¬ 
ing  Wallpaper  Value 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

Mail  Order  Wallpaper  Co-. 
P.O.  Box  332,  Batavia, N.Y. 


WALLPAPER  OF  DISTINCTION 

By  Mail 

WATERFAST  -  SUNFAST 

Moderately  priced  in  attractive  patterns  for  all  rooms. 
Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLES 

MUTUAL  WALLPAPER  COMPANY 

DEPT.  K,  BOX  365,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

old-fashioned  open  kettle  syrup  made 
from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 
No  sugar  extracted,  no  chemical  added. 
Xmas  orders  must  be  in  by  Dec.  10. 
Please  Send  Check  With  Order. 
$2.50  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.75  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 
Delivered:  Write  for  case  lot  prices. 

JOHN  R  MURPHY 


P.O.  Box  3357B,  Qb.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 
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HUDSON  Jtd&uA-'&eet* 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC 
STOCK  TANK  HEATER 

That’s  right —just  plug  in  the 
Lektrik-Heet  Tank  Heater  in 
the  Fall  —  then  forget  it  till 
Spring.  It’s  automatic— no  work 
for  you.  No  attention— no  filling 
—no  cleaning.  And  no  waste  of 
fuel  on  mild  winter  days.  But 
ample  reserve  to  keep  tanks 
ice-free  in  zero  weather.  Safe, 
dependable,  economical  AND 
A  REAL  WORK-SAVER. 
See  your  Hudson  dealer  at 
once.  He  has— or  can  get— your 


Farmers  Say: 

“Lays  close  to 
side  of  tank... 
cattle  can’t 
knock  it  off.” 

“Does  swell  job 
—needs  no  care. 

“Keeps  tank  free 
of  ice  with  tem¬ 
peratures 
to  zero.” 


^PATENT  PENDING 
©  IM7  H.O.H.  MFC.  CCV 


Hudson  Lektrik-Heet  Tank 
Heater  now! 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


Poultry  Equipment 


Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 


USE  FLEX-0  MEDICATED 
DILATORS  —  No  Wires 

The  only  cloth  covered  dilators 

free  from  wires — a  positive  safe¬ 
guard  against  injury  to  the  teat. 

Now  packed  in  NEW,  improved 
ANTISEPTIC  SALVE  for  cut,  bruised 
scab  or  hard-milking  teats. 

FLEX-O  MEDICATED  DILATORS  are  very 
effective  because  they  exert  a  dilating  ac¬ 
tion  and  carry  the  medication  INTO  the  teat 
canal,  absorb  secretions  from  the  inflamed 
teat,  and  keep  the  teat  canal  open,  in  normal 
shape,  while  tissues  heal. 

TWO  SIZES — “Regular”  and  “Large” 
(greater  length  and  diameter) 

Your  money  buys  more 
protection — 

24  for  50c 

At  Your  Dealer  or  Direct. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  New  Jersey 


BARKER 

LINIMENT 

FOR  MUSCULAR 

SORENESS  FROM  OVER  WORK 


AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

May  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 


Double  Your  Money  Back 


Now  you  can  help  prevent  udder  trouble  due  to  calv¬ 
ing.  An  amazing,  new  product.  UDDEROLE,  has 
been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms. 


Massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  relieve  caked, 
swollen  bag  due  to  calving  faster  and  better  than 
other  methods  you’ve  tried.  Thus  your  cows  may  go 
into  production  so  MUCH  SOONER  that  you’ll  make 
up  to  $27.00  more  on  each  cow. 


UDDEROLE  is  a  wonderful,  new  formula  containing 
anhydrous  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective  ingredients. 
Thus  massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful 
3-way  help.  I.  Relieve  congestion.  2.  Help  reduce 
swelling.  3.  Soothe  inflammation.  Use  it  on  your 
valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and  say: 
“Can’t  afford  to  be  without  UDDEROLE.’’  The  8-oz. 
tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Unless  you 
are  delighted  with  UDDEROLE — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back. 
Either  way,  you  win,  so.  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an 
8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only  $8. 
DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


Troubled  with  HWB 

SCAB  o.  in  juredTE  ATS 


Treat  them  at  once  with 

Dr.  Naylor 

SULFATH IAZOLE 
MEDICATED 

DILATORS 


These  soft,  medicated  surgical  dressings, 
impregnated  with  sulfathiazole  and  methyl 
violet,  relieve  teat  troubles  with  this  three- 
way  action:  1.  They  carry  antiseptics  and 
healing  agents  INTO  the  teat  canal  to  com¬ 
bat  infection  and  promote  healing.  2.  They 
furnish  soft,  absorbent  protection  to  the 
injured  lining.  3.  They  keep  teat  canal  open 
in  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  fit 
either  large  or  small  teats.  Simply  keep  dilator  in  teat  between 
milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand.  Keep  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
handy  in  your  barn.  Ask  your  dealer  for  your  package  today. 

Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00  Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  $.50 
H.  W,  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  3,  N.  Y. 

DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


Dairy  Cows  Need  to  Be 
Well  Fed 

(Continued  from  Page  694) 
ing  a  concentrate  mixture  to  dairy- 
cows  is  to  give  them  all  about  the 
same  amount;  or  to  feed  a  big  cow 
somewhat  more,  which  she  may  or 
may  not  need  depending  on  her  pro¬ 
duction.  When  such  a  method  is  used, 
not  only  does  it  result  in  overfeed¬ 
ing  the  poor  producers  but,  worse 
yet,  it  underfeeds  the  good  cows.  Grain 
which  is  fed  much  in  excess  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  maintenance  is  stored 
as  body  fat  and,  while  dairy  cows 
should  be  kept  in  good  condition, 
they  should  not  be  fattened.  A  fat 
dairy  cow  which  has  been  milking  for 
three  or  more  months  usually  indi¬ 
cates  that  she  is  an  inferior  individ¬ 
ual  as  a  milk  producer,  and  it  also 
shows  that  she  is  being  wastefully 
fed.  Good  dairy  cows  may  fleshen 
up  quite  a  bit  during  their  dry  period, 
but  they  will  soon  milk  this  extra 
fat  off  their  bodies  and  put  it  in  the 
pail  when  they  freshen. 

A  dairy  cow  will  not  continue 
indefinitely  to  increase  in  milk  flow 
under  liberal  feeding,  but  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  high  producing 
cows  are  often  underfed.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  the  cows  of  the  various  dairy 
breeds  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
last  World’s  Fair  in  New  York  were 
assembled  from  top  ranking  herds  all 
over  the  United  States.  On  the  fair 
grounds  they  were  carefully  fed  by 
formula,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of 
good  quality  hay  and  three  pounds 
of  corn  silage  for  each  100  pounds 
bodyweight,  plus  enough  suitable 
concentrates  to  meet  their  individual 
production  requirements  by  actual 
computations.  As  a  result,  in  many 
instances  the  production  of  these  fe¬ 
males  increased  considerably  over 
former  records  when  quartered  with 
their  home  herds. 

Feeding  Grain  by  Rule-of-Thumb 

There  are  several  rules-of-thumb, 
but  the  one  which  most  practical 
dairymen  get  the  best  results  from  is 
to  feed  one  pound  of  concentrates  per 
day  for  each  pound  of  butterfat  the 
cow  has  produced  in  the  past  seven 
days,  plus  the  usual  rate  of  using  one 
pound  of  good  quality  hay  and  three 
pounds  of  corn  silage  for  each  100 
pounds  bodyweight.  If  alfalfa  hay 
and  corn  silage  are  used,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  in  addition  a  good  grain  mix¬ 
ture  containing  not  over  16  per 
cent  protein  in  order  to  be  satis¬ 
factory.  On  a  digestible  basis  such  a 
concentrate  feed  will  contain  an 
average  of  about  13  per  cent  d.  p. 
and  75  per  cent  t.  d.  n.  To  make  up 
one  ton  of  suitable  feed,  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggested  combination,  in  terms 
of  pounds,  would  be  satisfactory: 
ground  corn  700,  ground  oats  600, 
corn  distillers  dried  grains  340, 
wheat  bran  190,  soybean  oil  meal  110, 
iodized  stock  salt  20,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  20  and  steamed  bone  meal  20. 

If  the  rule-of-thumb  just  men¬ 
tioned  is  applied  to  a  cow  weighing 
1,250  pounds  and  having  a  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  30  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk,  it  would  require  the  feeding 
of  7.35  pounds  of  grain.  Her  total 
nutrient  requirements  for  30  pounds 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  plus  body 
maintenance  are  2.17  pounds  of  d.  p. 
and  18.64  pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  Deducting 
the  amount  furnished  by  the  rough - 
age  leaves  0.358  pounds  of  d.  p.  and 
5.38  pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  to  be  supplied 
by  the  suggested  concentrate  mixture. 
When  fed  at  the  rate  stated,  it  will 
furnish  0.955  pounds  of  d.  p.  and  5.51 
pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  This  represents  a 
daily  surplus  for  digestible  protein 
of  0.597  pounds,  and  0.13  for  t.  d.  n. 
This  slight  oversupply  of  nutrients 
is  a  good  fault,  especially  for  protein, 
because  the  hay  being  fed  may  be 
rather  poor  in  quality,  and  conse¬ 
quently  lower  in  both  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  and  total  digestible  nutrients 
than  is  realized.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  using  the  rule,  based  on 
pounds  of  butterfat  produced  wekly, 
is  that  it  makes  allowance  for 
deviations  in  butterfat  as  they  may 
occur.  On  the  basis  of  breeds,  a 
thumb  rule  frequently  used  is  to  feed 
0.4  pounds  of  concentrates  for  each 
pound  of  milk  above  a  yield  of  16 
pounds  for  Holsteins;  for  either  Ayr- 
shires  or  Brown  Swiss,  0.45  pounds 
of  concentrates  for  each  pound  of 
milk  above  14  pounds;  with  Guern¬ 
seys  0.55  pounds  of  concentrates  for 
each  pound  of  milk  above  12  pounds; 
and  with  Jerseys,  0.6  pounds  of  con¬ 
centrates  for  each  pound  of  milk 
over  10  pounds.  This  breed  rule-of- 
thumb  has  the  disadvantage  that  it 
groups  large  numbers  of  cows  in  the 
same  classification  for  butterfat  per¬ 
centages  and  thus  takes  no  account 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  also  fre¬ 
quent  wide  variations  in  cows  with¬ 
in  the  breeds.  Grain  is  too  expensive 
to  waste,  and  good  cows  are  too  hard 
to  breed  and  buy,  so  they  should 
be  well  fed. 
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Gardenville  Coronation  King  (329184) 
bought  by  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Youngs  of  WU* 
gorlan  Farms,  Titusville,  N.  J.  at  Garden* 
ville  Farms  Dispersal  Sale,  Gardenville, 
Pa.,  June  13,  1947 


RAISED 

The  Blatchford  Way 

SOLD  FOR  $45,000 


This  record-breaking  Guernsey 
bull  brought  the  highest  amount 
ever  paid  for  a  Guernsey.  Care¬ 
fully  raisec^by  herdsman  Graham 
Foster  on  a  calf  ration  including 
Blatchford’s  Pellets  secured 
through  Thrift  Feed  Mills.  Gar¬ 
denville  Coronation  King  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  thousands  of  successful 
feeders  place  in  Blatchford’s  Pel¬ 
lets.  Good  breeding,  good  man¬ 
agement,  and  proper  feeding 
pay  off.  You  can  trust  our  147 
years  experience  in  quality  nu¬ 
trition  for  calves.  Excellent,  too, 
for  all  young  stock. 
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WAUKEGAN  *  ILLINOIS 


A  COMPLETE 
MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 
FOR 

<-\  CATTLE,  HORSES, 
SHEEP  AND  HOGS 

^ — ASK  US — ^ 


(TBuminEnml 


BARBER  &  BENNETT,  Inc. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  SINCE  1866 


EVERY  DAIRYMAN  NEEDS  ONE! 

This  handy  pocket-size  reference  manual 
is  a  must  on  every  dairyman's  bookshelf! 
More  than  170  pages,  132  illustrations, 
durable  binder,  measures  5'A  by  7Y* 
inches.  Contains  pedigrees  of  Ayrshire, 
Guernsey,  Holstein,  Jersey  bulls  used  in 
New  York  Artificial  Breeders  Cooperative 
and  its  nearly  100  local  Associations.  Book 
contains  complete  family  records,  proof 
where  available,  and  a  history  of  artificial 
breeding  in  New  York  State.  Only  thirty- 
five  cents  from  your  local  inseminator  or 
send  your  check  or  money  order  for  $.35  to 

NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS 
COOPERATIVE 

R.  D.  2-R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

l  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y.^ 


Vrmy  Saddles  $19.95 

hese  are  brand  new,  not  shopworn,  full  refund 
dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  Bridles  With 
bit  and  reins,  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

CHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21.  NEW  YORK 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7x9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices.  „  „ 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 
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f/eap  smart  dr/Ver, 

if  mot  She  f 
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You,  too,  can  see  the  difference 
in  the  track  and  feel  it  at  the 
wheel.  You  are  safer  in  driving 
on  snow  or  ice  with  the  new 
Weed  American  V  Bar-Rein¬ 
forced  Tire  Chains.  For  Weed 
V  Bars — Weed’s  latest  develop¬ 
ment  for  safe  winter  driving — 
give  you  these  seven  advantages: 


Two-Way  Grip,  Right  and  Left 
288  Gripping  Points 
Heel-and-Toe  Action 
Start  Easier 
Stop  Shorter 
Hold  Straighter 
Last  Longer 

More  than  a  new  tire  chain — 
Weed  V  Bars  are  a  new  idea  in 
traction.  Ask  for  them  by  name 
— and  early. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  & 
CABLE  COMPANY,  inc. 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


More  About  Thrush 

This  is  in  answer  to  W.  F.  S.’  letter 
published  in  your  August  16  issue 
concerning  thrush  in  horses’  feet. 
You  stated  that  thrush  is  difficult  to 
cure.  Some  horses  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  thrush  than  others  and 
the  conditions  should  be  watched 
closely.  I  board  riding  horses  and  last 
April  a  new  horse  was  brought  here, 
with  his  front  feet  in  bad  shape;  very 
dry,  cracked  and  a  bad  case  of  thrush 
which  hadn’t  developed  lameness  as 
yet,  but  he  was  very  tender.  I  ap¬ 
plied  several  remedies  but  to  no 
avail.  Finally  I  consulted  the  black¬ 
smith  and  he  suggested  butter  of 
antimony.  This  is  a  powerful  brown 
liquid,  very  inexpensive,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  any  drug  store.  I  cleaned 
out  the  horse’s  hooves  thoroughly 
with  a  pick  or  nail  or  anything  to 
clean  out  the  manure;  then  poured 
about  a  good  tablespoon  of  the 
antimony  into  each  hoof,  seeing  to 
it  that  it  penetrated  into  the  cracks. 
Care  should  be  taken  so  as  not  to 
let  any  run  back  onto  the  pastern;  if 
so,  it  should  be  wiped  off  the  horse’s 
skin  as  it  burns  and  makes  the  skin 
raw.  This  butter  of  antimony  will 
smoke  and  bubble,  but  two  applica¬ 
tions  were  all  that  was  needed  and 
it  cleared  up.  The  dryness  of  his  heels 
is  being  cured  by  painting  with  pine 
tar  and  he  is  shod  with  rubber  pads 
plus  tar  and  oakum,  which  any 
blacksmith  can  supply.  His  feet  are 
much  better  and  the  tenderness  is 
all  gone. 

W.  F.  S.  should  keep  watch  of  his 
horses’  feet  to  check  any  recurrence 
and  keep  the  horses’  stables  fairly 
dry.  If  good  drainage  is  afforded 
under  the  manure  they  stand  on,  he 
will  not  have  to  worry,  as  our  horses 
stand  on  five  or  six  inches  of  packed 
manure  plus  bedding  all  the  time; 
but  the  base  is  two  feet  of  cinders  on 
top  of  a  clay  bottom. 

That  has  been  my  experience.  A 
lot  of  horses  have  thrush,  and  people 
have  an  awful  job  with  it  and  it  can 
become  serious.  i.  w. 


Angus  Assn.  Meeting 

On  December  3  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  gatherings  of  purebred  cattle 
breeders  in  the  nation  will  assemble 
in  Chicago  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Assn.  Featured  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  unique  auction,  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  be  held  by  the  breed 
in  the  United  States.  The  national 
association  will  sell  at  auction  the 
one-millionth  registration  number  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  purchaser  of 
registration  No.  1,000,000  will  have 
the  privilege  of  registering  any  ani¬ 
mal  of  his  choice  not  yet  appearing 
in  the  published  herdbooks  of  the 
American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Assn.  To  the  owner  of  this  one- 
millionth  registered  Angus  also  goes 
a  gold-plated  neck  chain  with  an  en¬ 
graved  tag  bearing  the  animal’s  name 
and  number  1,00,000.  L.  R.  Morford 
of  Iowa  City,  an  Iowa-  Angus  breeder, 
is  the  donor  of  the  chain. 

Secretary  Frank  Richards  reports 
that  new  records  were  reached  this 
year  in  numbers  of  registrations  and 
transfers  of  purebred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle.  Registrations  during 
12-month  period  ending  September 
30,  1947,  totaled  81,992,  compared 
with  74,214  in  1946,  while  transfers 
totaled  69,574,  compared  with  65,832 
a  year  ago. 


Charles  Harvey  Perry,  age  six  years, 
is  holding  his  very  own  Holstein  cow, 
“Pet,”  on  his  father’s  farm  near 
Gansevoort,  in  Saratoga  County,  New 
York.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  E.  Perry.  Actual  ownership  of 
farm  animals  is  always  an  added 
incentive  to  keep  boys  and  girls  on 
the  farm. 


,«*rtl 

•  FEED  MIXING  CHART 


An  eminent  dairy  nutritionist  provides  this  guide 
for  the  home  mixing  of  groin  feeds,  tailored  to  the 
specific  roughage  raised  in  each  area.  Ash  for  free 
t  Chart  today. 


!  ANEMIC  BURN-OUT-A  run-  n 
down  state  of  assimilation,  often  due  I 
to  Iron-Iodine-Cobalt  and  mineral  \ 
deficiencies  in  periods  of  heavy  lac-  f 
tat  ion,  or  from  strains  of  freshening,  j 

It’s  a  killing  pace,  this  forcing  for 
high  milk  production,  and  few  cows 
can  "take  it”  day  after  day  without 
developing  acute  fatigue  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  digestion  and  assimilation. 
And  yet  sluggish  milkers,  often 
made  that  way  by  mineral-vitamin 
deficiencies,  are  so  easily  provided 
the  very  elements  they  need  by  the 
CONCENTRATED  Kow-Kare  for¬ 
mula  of  tonic  drugs,  minerals  and 
vitamin  D,  in  quantities  to  help 
utilize  the  full  food  values  of  their 
grain  and  roughage. 

Added  to  the  famous  medicinal- 
and-tonic  Kow-Kare  properties  so 
well  known  to  dairymen  the  coun¬ 
try  over,  this  aid  to  vigorous  diges¬ 


tion  now  brings  copious  stores  of 
assimilable  IRON,  IODINE,  CO¬ 
BALT,  CALCIUM,  PHOSPHO¬ 
RUS,  and  VITAMIN  D.  All  this 
provides  needed  aid  in  maintaining 
vigor  to  convert  feed  into  milk  and 
build  bodily  stamina  to  resist  costly 
breakdowns.  Being  heavily  concen¬ 
trated,  Kow-Kare  does  its  valuable 
work  by  adding  only  one  or  two 
spoonfuls  to  the  grain  (as  directed 
on  the  package)  .  .  .  avoids  extra 
strain  on  the  digestion  when  bulky 
"mixtures”  are  added  to  the  diet. 
There’s  no  freight  to  pay  on  heavy 
filler  when  you  use  concentrated 
Kow-Kare.  A  valuable  aid  to  safe 
calving.  Cows  like  it... and  it  likes 
them. 

Sold  in  two  sizes  by  drug,  feed, 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Include 
Kow-Kare  on  your  next  shopping 
list. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


THERE’S  ONLY  ONE 


NOW  IN  PREWAR  TINS 


and  nothing  else  can  give  you  Bag  Balm  re¬ 
sults  in  promoting  rapid  healing  of  teat  and 
udder  injuries  and  for  beneficial  massage  of 
CAKED  BAG.  Insist  on  the  genuine. 


FOR  FULL  MILKINGS 


MUST  BE  BANISHED 
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Get  "Test  Flock”  Results 
With  Proven  Methods 

HATCHED  668  CULLED  67 

DIED  59  HOUSED  540 

Present  Production  79% 

Based  on  previous  experiences  at  the 
Pack  &  Pollard  Research  Farm,  this  pen 
on  Lay  or  Bust,  will  average  230  eggs  for 
their  pullet  year  (12  mo.). 

The  stock  is  good — they  are  well-man¬ 
aged — they  eat  the  same  rich  Lay  or  Bust 
your  dealer  has. 

You  Too  Can  Get  More  Eggs 

Here’s  how  we  feed  for  top  production: 

1.  Keep  Lay  or  Bust  Egg  Mash  always 
before  the  birds. 

2.  Feed  3-6  lbs.  Laying  Pellets  per  100 
birds  at  iloon. 

3.  10  lbs.  Hi-Valu  Scratch  Pellets  per  100 
birds  at  4  P.  M.  (12  for  Reds).  Hi-Valu 
costs  less  than  scratch  grain  and  contains 
about  4%  more  protein. 

We  make  your  Lay  or  Bust  Egg  Mash 
the  way  we  want  it  for  ourselves — plenty 
of  extra  vitamins  and  the  rich  feeding 
values  that  make  hens  lay  more  eggs. 


LAY  or  BUST 
PELLETS 
AT  NOON 


.  .'  .  made  with,  prescription  care 


,  * 

p-  sire<l  To  Add  To  Your 
Profits.  Start  right  in  '48  with 
F?^j®Mapes  Chicks  from  U.  S.  Ap- 
«S§M proved  —  Pullorum  Passed  brecd- 
KjapffTdi  VJ  ers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
VuWwliv  Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  Sex- 
Linked  and  Barred  crosses  from 
M  flocks  mated  to  choice  R.  O.  P. 

■  males.  Reasonably  priced  —  write  for  information. 

I  MAPES  POULTRY  FARM. Box  R. Rl. Newburgh. N.Y. 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Special  Discount  prices  on  early  orders.  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands 
quality  stock.  U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested. 

Write  for  Turkey  Raisers  Guide. 

VILLAGE  VIEW  HATCHERY,  Turkey  Division 
BOX  90-C,  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

FORM  A  CURTAIN  CLUB  TODAY! 


#  » 


Outfit  Your  Home! i 

With  gay  new  luxurious  cur* 
tains  .  .  .  Exclusive  designs 
. . .  finest  materials  available. 


HAVE  FUN  and  EARN! 

Start  Your  Club  Now! 

Anyon*  who  needs  curtains  will  thrill  at  thi  anotoel  selection  yo*  can  off» 
them — they’ll  be  more  than  anxious  to  loin  your  Homemakers  Club  plan. 

AS  CLUB  DIRECTOR  YOU  RECEIVE  $30.00  WORTH  Of  THS 
FINEST  CURTAINS  FROM  OUR  CATALOG 
SEND  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  AND  EAST 
DETAILS  ON  HOW  TO  FORM  A  HOMEMAKERS 
CURTAIN  CLUB 

not  place  yoo  under  nny  •bllpatlon  whatsoeeer— 


Special 
Attractive 
Otter  to 
Organizations 

—Your  Inquiry  will 


HOMEMAKERS  CURTAIN  CLUB,  Dept.  fill ,  P.  0.  Bex  112,  StonehAffl  R0» 


How  to  House  the  Hens 

If  you  were  just  making  a  start 
in  poultry  and  had  $150  to  invest, 
how  would  you  use  it?  Without  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  answer  I  can  tell  you  how 
it  would  be  spent  by  many.  Some 
would  put  it  all  into  chicks  or  other 
stock  instead  of  some  necessary 
equipment,  and  trust  to  luck.I  will 
grant  they  might  give  the  birds 
something  they  would  call  a  house, 
provided  they  happened  to  have  an 
old  dilapidated  shed  or  other  out¬ 
house  that  they  didn’t  have  to  build. 
They  might  even  give  their  baby 
chick  investment  the  benefit  of  a 
brooder  built  out  of  scrap  boards  and 
heated  with  a  hot  jar  or  jug.  Yes, 
this  may  sound  extreme,  but  the 
plain  truth  is  too  many  newly- 
created  poultry  enthusiasts  start  that 
way,  and  many  farms  are  over¬ 
capitalizing  on  birds  and  under¬ 
capitalizing  on  equipment. 

If  I  didn’t  have  more  than  50  birds, 
I  would  provide  a  house  properly 
equipped  ior  that  50,  before  adding 
a  single  additional  fowl.  Allow  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each 
bird.  Most  poultry  houses,  especially 
the  shed-roof  type,  are  such  that  it 
is  easy  to  add  10  feet  of  house  for 
layers  as  they  are  added  to  the  flock. 
It  will  decidedly  pay  to  stock  rigidly 
to  the  rule  of  adding  four  square  feet 
of  floor  space  per  bird  for  every 
bird  that  is  added.  Sanitation  and 
disease  eradication,  however,  will  be 
promoted  by  having  more  of  a  short 
type  of  house  than  by  having  one 
or  two  long  ones.  The  laying  house 
should  have  a  feed  room  big  enough 
to  hold  a  complete  supply  of  feed, 
disinfectants,  repair  tools,  remedies, 
sprayers,  and  other  needed  equip¬ 
ment.  Having  these  things  convenient 
will  save  a  lot  of  time  and  drudgery. 
In  order  to  save  further  time  clean¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  the  laying  house, 
the  floor  should  be  of  concrete.  It 
really  doesn’t  cost  much  to  make  a 
concrete  floor,  and  it  is  easy  to  clean. 
Speaking  of  sanitation,  one  can  save 
lots  of  time  and  worry  by  having  all 
the  inside  equipment,  such  as  nests, 
feed  hoppers,  drinking  fountains  and 
perches  built  of  metal.  Metal  equip¬ 
ment  can  now  be  purchased  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost  from  commercial 
manufacturers,  at  not  much  more 
than  the  cost  of  homemade  equip¬ 
ment  built  of  lumber;  and  it  is  easy 
to  disinfect.  There  are  no  wood 
cracks  or  joints  in  which  parasites 
can  hide;  also,  it  adds  much  to  the 
neatness  and  attractiveness  of  the 
house.  You  can  pull  the  air  pressure 
sprayer  out  of  the  feed  room  any 
time,  saturate  the  metal  equipment 
and  concrete  floor  in  a  few  minutes 
to  destroy  parasites,  and  go  on  about 
your  other  business. 

The  average  poultry  house  should 
have  the  following  inside  equipment: 
Feed  hoppers,  eight  to  12  feet  of 
hopper  space  to  each  100  birds;  one 
nest  for  each  five  layers;  one  drink¬ 
ing  fountain  to  each  50  birds;  enough 
perches  to  accommodate  the  birds 
without  crowding;  hoppers  for  grit, 
oyster  shell  and  charcoal;  lights 
(electric  if  possible)  to  increase 
Winter  laying;  and  whatever  other 
equipment  one  may  have  to  add  to 
fit  one’s  own  conditions.  The  drink¬ 
ing  fountain  can  be  bought  equipped 
with  a  special  oil  heater  to  keep  the 
water  from  freezing.  If  possible,  the 
water  should  be  piped  to  the  laying 
house  to  save  time.  Also,  all  poultry 
houses,  especially  laying  houses, 
should  be  surrounded  by  adequately 
fenced  yards.  There  should  be  at 
least  two  yards  to  eafch  house,  one 
on  each  side,  so  that  the  birds  can 
be  rotated  from  one  to  the  other  to 
prevent  soil  contaminations.  With 
well  fenced  yards  in  connection  with 
the  house,  the  birds  are  easy  to  catch 
for  culling  or  treatment,  and  they 
are  made  to  lay  in  the  house  proper 
instead  of  in  inaccessible  places 
where  the  eggs  may  never  be  found. 

I  find  that  in  order  to  secure 
money  for  improving  and  equipping 
poultry  premises,  one  good  method 
is  to  lay  aside  four  cents  out  of  the 
receipts  of  each  dozen  eggs  sold,  and 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  broilers  and  cull 
hens.  This  is  placed  in  a  separate 
account,  to  be  drawn  on  only  as 
needed  for  new  equipment  or  re¬ 
pairs,  and  for  nothing  else.  This 
makes  the  expansion  of  the  poultry 
plant  very  interesting  and  gives  one 
an  additional  stimulation  to  keep 
the  poultry,  receipts  growing  each 
season.  a,  s. 

New  Jersey 


It  is  believed  that  the  first 
Christmas  tree  used  in  the  United 
States  was  at  Fort  Dearborn,  Michi¬ 
gan,  in  1804.  The  first  Christmas  tree 
in  the  world  was  at  Strasbourg, 
Germany,  in  1604. 
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BOSTON  POULTRY  SHOW 

Featuring  EVERY  ANCLE  OF 
POULTRY  INTEREST. 

In  the  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE 
INDUSTRY . 


Premium  list  and  Space  Rates 
PAUL  IVES,  Chairman  of  the  Show  Committee 
39  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

1  bfullof  SPLZZERINKTUM 

n - - 


(Trade-Name  Key.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

GOOD  WILL 

For  more  than  25  years,  Christie 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  have  been 
building  good  will  by  breeding  superior 
birds  —  profitable  birds  —  for  thousands 
Of  customers.  We  intend  to  continue 
our  efforts  to  merit  your  good  will  by  serving  you 
better  than  ever  ...  by  giving  our  customers  a 
little  more  than  we  promise. 

New  Hampshires  •  Barred  Rocks 

100%  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  Shipped  by  Express-Parcel  Post  Airfreight 
Christie  Poultry 'Farms,  Inc..  Box  60,  Kingston.  N.  H, 


-  DOUBLE  BARRELLED  PROTECTION  - 

This  year  all  “Dutch  Boy"  White  Leghorn'  chicks  are 
V.  8.  Certified,  guaranteeing  that  flocks  are  sired  by 
R.O.P.  copperbanded  males.  Combining  this  high 
standard  with  Janssen’s  U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum 
Controlled  classification  assures  you  of  top-notch 
profit  producing  chicks.  Write  for  new  literature 
Janssen  Farms  Hatcheries,  Box  V-l,  Zeeland,  Mich, 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  703. 


SHELLBARKS  In  the  shell.  25  lbs.  $3.50;  50  lbs. 

$6.50  F.O.B.  R.  L.  Harman.  WeUsvllle,  Pa. 
ORANGKS:  $4.00  bushel.  Tree  ripened.  High  vitamin 
content.  Remit  cash  or  M.  O.  Express  charges 
collect.  O.  M.  Harding,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 
INDIAN  Kiver  citrus  fruits:  Fine  flavored,  juicy, 
thin-skinned.  Fruit  shipped  daily,  fresh-picked,  un¬ 
waxed,  uneolored.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seed¬ 
less  grapefruit,  $4.45;  oranges.  $4.75;  half  and  ha.f. 
$4.60;  holiday  assortment  (grapefruit,  oranges,  tanger¬ 
ines,  kumquats)  $5.25.  Full  list  on  request.  Schuyler 
Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

MAPLE  butternut  fudge,  55c  (4  lb.,  $1.00  Yz  lb., 
$2.00  lb.  Prepaid  third  zone.  Order  early  f  r 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Charles  Lovejoy,  South 
Royalton,  Vermont.  _ 

BUSHEL  baskets:  Russet  oranges  $1.90;  grapefruit 
$1.85;  mixed  $1.85;  Golden  oranges  $2.30;  tangerines 
$2.50;  all  of  above  $10.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Express  collect.  Ai.  ltinck,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 
ORANGES -Grapefruit.  tree-ripened,  direct  rrom 
grove.  Express  prepaid,  delivery  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Bushel  special  pack,  mixed  fruit  trimmed 
with  kumquats,  leaves  and  cellophane  $5.25.  Home 
pack  bushel  $4.85.  Slightly  higher  West  of  Mississippi 
and  Canada.  Send  money  order  or  check.  Ask  for 
colored  folder  and  price  list  of  super  deluxe  boxes 
and  baskets.  Burkart  Groves,  The  Home  of  Person¬ 
alized  Gifts  of  Fruit.  P.  O.  BOX  126,  Dept.  R.  N„ 
Clearwater.  Florida,  Bonded  shippers. _ 

HONEY:  White  clover,  60  lb.  can  $15.50;  light 
amber  $14,00,  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 
IIONET  :  Co  lbs.  clover  $13.20  not  prepaid:  12  lbs 
postpaid  $3.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
Lesser,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

VERMONT  clover  honey,  fancy  grade,  guaranteed  pure, 
5  lbs.  $2.00  postpaid  third  zone.  Six,  five  pound 
tins  express  charges  collect  $10.50.  John  Mallloux. 
Salisbury,  Vermont _ __ 

CHOICE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.00  postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

_  MISCELLANEOUS 

COLLECTOR  wants  antique  pistols  and  guns.  Cash 
for  single  pieces  or  collection.  Description  and  price 
appreciated,  Joseph  Marron  Jr.,  260  Gardner  Rd , 
Ridgewood,  N.  .1.  Phone  Ridgewood  6-2326. _ 

WANTED — New  tractors,  com  pickers,  balers,  corn 
planters,  mowers,  combines,  rakes.  Describe.  Price. 
Bob  Stone,  Phone:  838.  Chariton,  Iowa. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Princess  pine,  $16.00  100  pounds.  Send 
orders  early  for  large  amount.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest 
City,  Penna, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades.  Will 
deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  47-282, _ • _ _ 

WANTED:  Brass  candle  snuffers.  BOX  275,  High 
Bridge.  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  25  gallon  Dobbins  power  sprayer.  Give 
condition  and  price.  BOX  248,  New  Milford .  Conn. 

GARDEN  tractor  for  sale.  1947  Graham  Paige  roto- 
tiller  in  A-l  condition.  Edward  Hurtgam.  Ransom - 
ville,  N.  Y.  Niagara  County. _ _ 

WANTED:  Servel,  used,  late  model,  give  details. 

Charles  Bishop  and  Company,  Inc.,  90  Broad  St., 
New  York  City. _ _ _ 

BOILER  and  furnace  with  small  hot  water  stove. 

Reasonable  for  quick  buyer.  Mrs,  Marcus,  2518 
Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  New  York. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  Myers  air  blast  sprayer,  500  gallon 

tank.  50  gallon  per  minute  pump,  one  man 
operation,  fast  complete  coverage.  Slightly  used  one 
year.  $2,700.  John  Kamp,  Woodcliff  Lake  Road, 
Saddle  River,  N.  J, _ 

GMC  2(4  ton  truck  6x6  with  or  without  van  body: 

excellent  condition;  driven  only  800  miles.  Cash 
sale.  The  Pocket  Testament  League,  Inc.,  156  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Delco  lighting  plants,  one  5  K.W.  arid 

one  1(4  K.W.,  120  volts  D.C.  has  56  cells  Exide 
Ironclad  batteries  in  fair  condition;  all  for  $150. 
O.  J.  Lange,  care  Public  Service  Gas  and  Electric, 

80  Park  Place,  Newark.  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fairbanks  Morse  60  gallon  mod.  38  A 

shallow  well  pump,  used  one  month,  6-80  rod  rolls 
of  5  point  barbed  wire.  Ashley  heavy  duty  Picker 
with  1  H.P.  110-220  V.A.C.  motor,  stainless  steel 
top,  heavy  galvanized  closed  drum,  suitable  for  small¬ 
est  chicken  to  largest  turkey,  used  on  about 
turkeys.  30  gallon  220  volt  Pioneer  scalding  tank, 
thermostatic  control,  new  condition.  Tork  light 

control  switch.  Five  electric  brooders  500  chicks  or 
100  turkey  capacity.  All  in  perfect  condition.  K.  B 
Spaulding,  73  Weed  Hill  Ave.,  Springdale,  Conn. 

LAYING  cages,  latest  post-war  batteries;  In  use 

litle  over  one  year;  In  excellent  condition.  Willow 
Haven  Farm,  Ossining,  N,  Y. _ ______ 

WANTED:  Lowboy  or  a  highboy  base,  cherry  or 

•'  maple.  Must  be  in  fair  condition.  Can  rebuild  lee* 
if  necessary.  Complete  description  price.  BOX  a»». 
Southington,  Conn, _  _  „  . 
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When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  j 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See  f 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  •'  ! 
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For  quick  broiler  profits,  get  chicks  that  de¬ 
velop  into  prime  meat  in  minimum  feeding 
time.  Buy  Hubbard's  chicks  known  for  livabil¬ 
ity,  fast  growth,  and  rapid  development  into 
heavy-meated,  full-breasted  broilers.  Choose 
Hubbard’s  Cross-breds  for  quick  meat.  For 
both  eggs  and  meal,  buy  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires.  Pullets  become  good  layers. 
Cockerels  get  to  market  fast.  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 


FREE  CATALOG! 


r - , 

I  HUBBARD  FARMS  I 


Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H,  j 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  colorful  catalog.  | 

I 

Name _ | 

Address  1 

I 

State _ ’ _  | 


ALGER 

Golden  Hamps 


Dual-Purpose  Double-Profit 

GOLDEN  HAMPS  are  not  a  new  breed, 
but  an  improved  strain  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire — 8  years  ahead  of  the  rest  in  color, 
improved  in  meat  quality,  and  in  egg 
production.  From  the  start  in  1939,  Al¬ 
ger  has  bred  for  the  true  light  color 
(selected  at  Durham  this  year  as  the 
present  preference). 

GOLDEN  HAMPS  are  scientifically 
bred  for  superior  meat  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  brown  eggs.  This  dual- 
purpose,  true-color  strain  means  dou¬ 
ble  profits  for  YOU. 

All  Breeders  Raised  On  Our  Own  Farm 
Year-round  Trapnesting  Program 
MASS.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

GOLDEN  HAMPS  fea¬ 
ther  quickly,  grow  ra¬ 
pidly,  are  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  produce 
excellent  meat  and  large 
eggs.  They’ll  pay  out. 

Write  for  Catalog  &  Prices 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 

Tu,dl:p"ko«.‘r-  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


II  LB. 
COCKEREL 


BITTNER’S 

immmw 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

“Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  Winners 

Mammoth  New  Hampshires  were  first 
for  the  breed  in  Eastern  Regional 
contest,  1st  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1946,  1st  in  Maine  in  1947.  Customers 
in  six  states  are  among  the  winners.  All  this  proves 
their  abilities  to  grow  to  4  to  5  lb.  weights  in  14 
weeks,  AND  develop  into  unusually  heavy  layers.  17 
years  breeding  for  “Mammoth”  qualities  truly  bring 
you  the  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  —  TODAY  I 
9,000  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders  —  no  reactors  in  12  years. 


Write  for  catalog  —  Order  Early. 


Westmoreland  Depot, 
New  Hampshire 


For  chicks  that  convert  your  feed  and  efforts  into 
egg  and  meat  dollars,  choose  Wooltop  P.  B.  New 
Hampshires.  Produced  by  18,000  breeders  on  our 
own  farm — breeding  based  on  outstanding  family 
Performance  in  all  factors.  Proved  by  trapnest, 
progeny  test,  egg  laying  contests.  250-egg  and 
OP  pedigreed  sires — TJ.S.  Approved -Pullorum  Clean. 
Per  early  start  and  assured  delivery,  write  — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 

Box  7 


WOOLTOP  FARM-  East  Peppered.  Mass. 


TRIM  COSTS  WITH  HOMESTEAD  REDS,  known  for 
,  mbillty  (26th  year)— Profits.  Meaty— 15  Chicken 
or  Tomorrow  birds  averaged  4.15  lbs.  (dressed,  14 
weeks) .  Layability  proved  by  trapnest-contest.  Many 
satisfied  customers.  Barred-Sex-Link  Crosses  avaliable, 
'  ■  S.  Approved -Pullorum  Clean..  Write  HOMESTEAD 
FARM,  Rt.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN.,  for  details. 


Tj— DUCKLINGS:  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  $22-100- 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N\ 


Efficient  Production  the 
Only  Answer 

Today,  we  are  facing  one  of  the 
toughest  assignments  ever  handed  the 
poultry  farmer;  highest  feed  prices  in 
history,  relatively  low  poultry  meat 
prices,  and  egg  prices  under  those  of 
last  year.  There  are,  as  usual,  many 
who  are  trying  their  best  to  lay  the 
blame  for  high  food  prices  on  the 
farmer.  It  will  be  the  job  of  all  farm¬ 
ers  to  tell  the  consumer  the  real 
facts,  as  to  their  high  feed  costs, 
high  labor  costs,  and  the  high  costs 
of  all  things  the  farmer  buys.  Many 
newspapers  carry  statements  about 
total  farm  income,  but  few  seem  to 
be  fair  enough  to  also  tell  the  facts 
about  the  high  cost  of  production. 

The  poultry  producer  now  needs 
to  use  all  of  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  science  and  also  to  use  all 
of  his  own  skill  in  management  as 
never  before.  Prof.  L.  C.  Cunningham 
of  Cornell  University,  at  the  recent 
NEPPCO  meeting  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  stated,  in  analyzing 
the  feed  situation,  that  it  would  be 
advisable  for  the  poultrymen,  (1)  to 
use  caution  in  making  large  future 
commitments,  (2)  to  buy  feed  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis,  (3)  cull  flocks 
closely,  and  (4)  to  strive  for  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  in  production.  It  will 
be  well  for  poultry  producers  to  take 
heed  on  these  four  vital  factors.  It 
is  surely  no  time  now  to  take  on 
large  future  obligations.  With  high 
building  costs,  it  is  now  time  to  clean 
up  present  debts  and  put  our  busi¬ 
ness  in  order.  Repair  and  general 
reorganizing  of  our  farms  for  efficient 
use  of  labor  and  equipment  are  in 
line  with  this  idea.  However,  if  and 
when  you  have  all  your  debts  cleaned 
up  and  a  suitable  reserve,  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  make  plant  expansions 
where  it  can  be  justified. 

It  wpuld  certainly  appear  logical 
that  with  a  planned  exportation  of 
over  500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  other  grains,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  loan  of  many  billions  in  certain 
world  areas,  we  cannot  avoid  further 
increase  in  grain  and  food  prices.  If 
this  occurs,  labor  will  no  doubt  again 
demand  and  secure  additional  in¬ 
creases  and  the  price  spiral  will  con¬ 
tinue. 

Buying  feed  only  as  needed  is  the 
safest  plan  under  present  conditions. 
The  average  poultry  grower  usually 
has  only  a  10-day  to  two  weeks 
supply,  and  thus  this  does  not  mean 
any  great  change  in  the  buying  habits 
of  small  producers. 

Culling  flocks  closely  is  also  im¬ 
perative  under  present  conditions. 
Certainly  anyone  who  cannot  secure 
a  good  rate  of  laying  will  soon  find  his 
feed  bills  eating  him  up.  Very  re¬ 
cently  in  this  column,  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  importance  of  daily  cull¬ 
ing.  We  have  had  times  when  it  was 
all  right  economically  to  cull  the 
flock  once  a  month,  or  weekly.  I  wish 
to  state  again  that  we  should  now 
not  keep  a  boarder  hen  around  for 
more  than  a  day.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
see  an  inferior  hen  or  pullet,  get  the 
culling  hook  and  snatch  her  out  and 
send  her  to  market.  More  than  ever 
it  is  true,  that  under  present  price 
spreads  a  high  rate  of  pi’oduction  is 
absolutely  needed,  and  if  your  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  high  enough  to  carry 
the  feed  bills,  plus  a  profit,  you  may 
need  to  secure  better  producing 
stock.  So,  cull,  cull,  and  keep  on 
culling. 

Maximum  efficiency  in  production 
covers  a  big  order.  Feeding  efficiency 
is  an  important  management  practice. 
This  means  employing  every  feeding 
device  known  in  order  to  get  a  lot 
of  feed  into  the  birds  and  in  turn  a 
lot  of  eggs  from  them.  Feed  wastage 
should  be  cut  to  the  bone.  Don’t  over¬ 
fill  the  hoppers  so  that  the  birds 
waste  it.  Control  rats  and  mice,  so 
that  little  feed  is  spoiled,  or  lost  com¬ 
pletely.  I  am  sure  if  you  look  about 
carefully,  you  can  hit  on  methods  to 
prevent  wasting  feed. 

Labor  is  a  large  and  expensive  item 
in  today’s  production  costs.  Many 
shortcuts  can  be  devised  for  the 
more  efficient  use  of  labor  on  the 
poultry  farm.  Usually  each  farm  has 
different  problems.  Handling  birds 
in  larger  pens  is  certainly  one  im¬ 
portant  means  of  reducing  labor 
costs.  Rearranging  the  chore  route 
is  also  very  important.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  putting  the  nests 
near  the  entrance  to  save  steps.  Feed 
hoppers  can  also  be  re-located  to 
save  steps  in  filling.  Water  piped  to 
every  pen  will  save  much  time.  Even 
in  cold  houses,  running  water  can  be 
provided  by  using  a  soil  heating 
cable,  with  thermostatic  control.  Cer¬ 
tainly  here  is  a  place  where  you  can 
afford  to  spend  money  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  program,  and  thus  save  on  labor 
all  year  around. 

All  ways  to  save  time  and  labor  are 
paths  to  efficiency.  T.  B.  Charles 


U.  S.  D.  A.  figures  showing  amount  of  feed  eaten 
by  birds  at  various  rates  of  egg-production. 

No.  Eggs  laid 
per  year 

100 

200 

300 

Am't.  of  feed  eaten 
per  doz.  eggs  laid 

8.7  lbs. 

4.9  lbs. 

i.5  lbs. 

Study  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
figures  shown  above.  Look  how  much 
feed  it  takes  to  make  a  dozen  eggs 
when  birds  lay  only  100  eggs  a  year. 
Notice  that  2  dozen  or  more  can  be 
produced  on  that  same  amount  of 
feed  if  egg  production  is  increased 
enough.  Yes,  for  big  egg  profits  .  .  . 
you  must  get  high  production.  And 
here’s  how  to  get  it: 

Keep  good  birds!  Give  them  good 
care!  And  feed  Pratts  Laying  Mash! 
Built  to  sustain  300-egg  production, 
Pratts  always  pushes  each  bird  to 
her  egg-laying  limit. 

We  don’t  wish  to  make  any  exag¬ 
gerated  claims.  Pratts  Laying  Mash 
won’t  turn  poor  layers  into  cham¬ 
pions.  But  Pratts  is  built  to  sustain 
high  production  straight  through  the 
laying  season  .  .  .  not  for  just  a  few 
months.  And  that’s  the  only  kind  of 
production  that  will  bring  you  the 
biggest  profits. 

Many  feeds  seem  to  lack  the  stuff 
to  sustain  300-egg  production,  even 
in  top-notch  layers.  As  a  result,  bodily 
reserves  run  low  and  the  bird  must 
rest  — or  break  down  with  disease. 
Pratts  Laying  Mash  is  designed  to 
keep  bodily  reserves  safe,  no  matter 
how  many  eggs  the  bird  is  laying. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Pratts  today. 
Give  it  a  trial.  Check  results  care¬ 
fully.  After  that  —  you’ll  insist  on  Pratts 
Laying  Mash! 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Dept.  LM-79,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


Please  send  me  your  free  book,  "The  Secret 
of  Non-Stop  Laying." 


prsfp 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS 


LAYING  MASH 


702 


«*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  15,  1947 


Steady  day-after-day  high  egg  production  pyramids  profits. 
To  help  sustain  a  high  level  of  production  while  maintain* 
ing  body  weight,  more  and  more  poultrymen  turn  to  B-B 
Laying  Mash.  Containing  a  unifotto  scientific  blend  of 
nutritional  ingredients,  it’s  the  palatable  feed  docks  go  for. 
It’s  economical  to  feed  and  pays  its  way  in  daily  “Jackpots” 
of  egg  production. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


KEEPS  OUT  COLD-BETTER  THAN  GLASS 

n  V  I  Wafp’s  Wyr-O-Glass  was  tested  on  a  10-room  farm  house 

!  during  winter  weather  averaging  well  below  freezing.  Inside 
temperature  was  kept  at  72°  F.  day -and  night.  For  the 
fzK  i  month  of  December,  without  storm  windows,  fuel  used  cost 
$31.50.  But  during  January,  transparent  Wyr-O-Glass 
1  storm  windows  cut  the  fuel  bill  to  only  $19.50.  A  cash  sav- 
ing  of  $12  in  one  month. 

This  38%  saving  would  have  been  EVEN  MORE  if  test 
Bin  had  been  made  on  a  poorly  insulated  house  with  no  weather- 
gripping  around  doors  and  windows. 

WYR-O-GLASS  COMES  IN  A  ROU  •  CUT  WITH  SHEARS  •  TACK  ON  •  IDEAL  FOR, 

Poultry  House  Storm  Doors  Hotbeds 

Windows  Barn  Windows  Cold  Frames 

Porch  Enclosures  Hoghouse  .  Replacing  Broken 
Storm  Windows  Windows  Windows 

SOLD  SY  LCADINO  HARDWARE  AND  LUMBER  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE^ 


f/V  ONE  MONTH’S  FUEL  BILL! 


FOR  REAL  QUALITr  —  PRICED  RIGHT— INSIST  ON  A  WINDOW  MATERIAL  WITH  THE 
NAME  PRINTED  ALONG  THE  EDGE  — THAT  NAME  GUARANTEES  YOU 

YEARS  OF  SATISFACTORY  SERVICE. 


Wene  ^  Chicks 

BROILERS  —  ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


lie  N.  J.  Extra  profit!  from  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chic! 
U.O.ApprovedWrite  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANT1 
Hatches  Every  on  R"  mating!.  Wo  speoialiie  in  ohioka  fr( 
HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebred!  a 
noun  crossbreeds.  Bloodtested.  Capaoity  1.800,0 
Y«r  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.M-3  Vineland,  N. 


FALL  AND  WINTER 
Turkey  Poults  Available 

Beginning  September  15th  and 
every  week.  Also  breeding 
Stock — Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
—White  Hollands  —  Bourbon 
Reds.  One  of  Michigan's  larg¬ 
est  breeding  farms.  W'rite: 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
Box  FPII6,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 

TJ.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  clean.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 

BOX  H,  PHONE  504.  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


BIG  SQUAB  BOOK 


FDECI  '5oi**  F-D  Squobt  ony  climate 
‘  .  ,dar»  for  waiting  market!  payin 

prices.  Takes  small  space,  little  time,  no  p 
experience.  Write  for  big  FREE  instructior 
today!  Porch  Form,  Midlothian  3,  III. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Live  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Ine. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  AIL  KINDS 

ALSO  LIVE  RABBITS 

S.  MEYER  II  SON.  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  8t.,  New  York 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY. 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PROFIT  BRED  and  PROFIT  BOUND 

Increase  your  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Send  for  Catalog  today. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
BOX  60  -  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


We  have  had  references  in  regard 
to  the  Illinois  State  Hatcheries,  of 
Springfield,  Illinois.  They  seem  to 
have  gotten  into  considerable  trouble, 
possibly  because  of  over-expansion, 
and  general  conditions.  In  any  event, 
they  are  now  sending  out  notices 
for  a  meeting  of  creditors  and  have 
concluded  that  bankruptcy  is  the 
only  possible  course  for  them.  In  this 
situation  it  will  be  well  for  those 
who  have  claims  against  the  Illinois 
State  Hatcheries  to  go  to  their  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  get  a  Proof  of  Debt 
blank  and  have  it  made  out  for  the 
amount  that  is  due.  It  is  necessary 
to  attach  an  itemized  statement 
showing  the  date  of  the  order  and  the 
amount,  or  this  may  be  embodied  in 
the  proof  of  claim.  In  any  event,  have 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  swear  you 
to  the  blank,  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Basil 
H.  Coutrakon,  Referee  in  Bankruptcy, 
524  y2  East  Capital  Ave.,  Springfield, 
Illinois.  Your  claim  will  then  be 
entered  among  the  liabilities  of  the 
company.  In  order  to  assure  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  claims,  creditors 
are  urged  to  present  them  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Last  May  I  sent  an  order  amount¬ 
ing  to  $4.50  to  the  Fairlawn  Nur¬ 
series  at  Brielle,  N.  J.  They  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  order,  but  I  never 
received  the  plants.  As  the  plants 
had  not  come  I  asked  them  to  re¬ 
fund  the  $4.50,  but  they  did  not  re¬ 
ply  to  that  letter.  All  I  ever  received 
was  the  card  of  acknowledgment  of 
the  order,  and  no  other  information. 
If  you  can  get  my  money  from  them 
I  will  appreciate  it,  but  if  you 
publish*  my  experience  it  may  keep 
others  from  being  fooled  by  them. 

Vermont  l.  h.  m. 

The  Fairlawn  Nurseries  have  not 
responded  to  any  of  our  letters,  and 
we  very  reluctantly  publish  this  item, 
so  that  other  leaders  will  not  have 
the  same  experience.  Four  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  is  not  a  large  sum,  but 
if  they  get  orders  in  the  same  way 
from  many  people  they  will  net  a 
nice  living.  We  cannot  approve  of 
such  indifference  to  a  customer’s 
order. 

Will  you  advise  me  in  reference  to 
the  policy  of  the  North  American 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware?  m.  m. 

We  have  stated  previously  that  this 
company  issues  limited  policies,  is 
not  licensed  in  New  York  and  does 
a  mail-order  business  in  this  and 
many  other  States.  We  understand 
they  offer  in  recent  magazine  adver¬ 
tising,  a  “special  low-cost  insurance 
against  Infantile  Paralysis  for  only 
$3.00  per  person  for  one  full  year 
coverage.”  They  listed  benefits,  in¬ 
cluding  one  for  total  disability,  up  to 
$1,300.  Analysis  of  the  policy  re¬ 
vealed  that  it  virtually  eliminates 
children  from  receiving  benefits  be¬ 
cause  the  one  affilicted  must  have 
been  gainfully  employed  for  four 
months  before  the  affliction  in  order 
to  receive  such  benefits.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  majority  of  polio 
cases  are  children  under  18  years  of 
age  who  are  not  wage  earners.  It 
is  hoped  that  further  investigation 
will  be  made  of  these  mail-order 
policies.  It  seems  a  fitting  problem 
for  the'  Post  Office  Department. 

I  sent  to  the  Farmer’s  Outlet  for 
capons.  When  received  they  were 
not  what  I  had  ordered  and  what  I 
would  call  a  bunch  of  culls.  I  paid 
$17.40,  besides  the  expressage.  I  have 
written  them,  but  they  have  not 
answered  my  letters.  I  think  they 
should  make  an  adjustment. 

Vermont  mrs.  h.  l.  p. 

The  Farmer’s  Outlet  protests  that 
these  capons  were  in  perfect  health 
when  shipped  and  that  they  were 
not  responsible  for  their  condition 
when  received.  They  also  claim  that 
the  intense  heat  may  have  affected 
them  and  they  might  have  been 
droopy  when  received.  They  would 
make  no  adjustment.  We  have  had  a 
great  many  similar  complaints 
against  this  company  and  cannot 
recommend  them. 

Farmers  in  Missouri  report  that 
they  placed  orders  for  grain  com¬ 
bines  with  an  implement  dealer 
named  Harry  J.  Murphy  of  Tarkio. 
They  alleged  that  they  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance,  or  made  liberal  down  pay¬ 
ments,  but  never  received  the 
machines.  Deposits  running  from 
$1,000  to  $2,500  were  said  to  have 
been  turned  over  to  Murphy  for  new 
and  used  combines,  but  the  machines 
were  never  delivered.  It  is  reported 
that  the  money  has  not  been  re¬ 
funded.  His  source  of  combine  supply 
is  said  to  have  “just  dried  up.”  An¬ 
other  proof  that  investigation  and 
deliberation  are  warranted. 


Babcock’s  pen  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New 
York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3587.05  points. 

Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 


FALL  CHICKS- 


-We  are  now  hatching 
W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 
We  are  also  booking  orders  for  1948.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve 
any  date  you  want. 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 


tPCK 


It  describes  breeding  program 
On  our  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 
Rocks,  Harco  R.I.  Reds 
and  Cross  bred*. 


WHITLOCK 

I  BABY$|Q  AA  PER 
|  CHICKS  XOaUU  100 

I 
I 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 
DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


CHAMBERIM 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Our  customers  reorder  Chamberlin 
Barred  Rock  Chicks  year  after 
year.  They  get  uniformly  high 
quality  backed  by  23  yeiars  breed¬ 
ing  for  these  Six  Features  of 
Superiority!  High  Livability, 
Quick  Growth.  Early  Maturity, 
Big  Eggs.  High  Production.  Good 
Meat.  5,500  Breeders.  Vt.  -  U.S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean. 
Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Write  for  new  booklet.  Order 
Early 


CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMW.  vt. 


PAKKS5 


BARRED 
ROCKS 
world's 

OLDEST 
STRAIN; 


Big  Birds! 
Terrific  Layers! 
S.  Pullorumi 
Clean  R.  0.  P. 
records  to  349  eggs. 
Write  for  catalog. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  And  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


- INTRODUCTORY  OFFER - 

PROTECT  POULTRY  r  Ac 
FLOCK  FOR  ONLY 

Thousands  of  Poultrymen  have  used  HOFFMAN'S 
POULTRY  SPRAY  for  the  control  of  respiratory 
diseases  in  Poultry  .  .  .  we  offer  you  the  op 
portunity  to  purchase  the  reg.  $1.  bottle  for  only 
50c  as  a  special  Introductory  offer.  Send  Chech 
or  M.  O.  Folder  FREE.  HOFFMAN  CHEMICAL 
^30hUPAjnf^>JDJEPTjj^FG2^J/dNiELAhn)^JI^^B 


FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


NICHOLS 


OF  KINGSTON.  N.  H._ 

Abundant  vitality  and  high  livability  —  one  of  10 
characteristics  of  Nichols  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Clean  New  Hampshires  that  build  profits  in  meat 
or  hatching  egg  poduction.  Chicks  shipped  by  air. 
Described  in  new  catalog  —  write  today. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Box  26, Kingston.  New  Ham  ns  ire  


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  Ail-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM  w 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


;  BACKED  BY 


OHORNS  veaSso"^ 


up  to  1006 


Save  feed  and  flock 
replacement  costa  by 
housing  Cedarhurst  long 
term  layers.  (5  year 
eggs.)  Chick  prices. .  right. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QU*L'TX 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Bock-Bed 
and  Bed-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
if  EDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particular* 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN*. 

Bigger.  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profit*. 
Ducklings,  100-324.00.  50-312.50.  100%  live  delivery. 

“Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid,  3100.  Or  Free  with  order. 

Meadewbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  r*. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  this  department  15c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids-  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance, 
qimerintendent  of  Nurses.  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills.  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

HELP  wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 

single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys.  _ _ 

WANTED :  Machine  milkers  for  modem  dairy  farm. 

Good  room  and  board.  Wages  $165  per  month, 
rvntral  New  Jersey.  BOX  5453,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Nurses,  general  staff,  40  hour  week,  eight 

hour  day,  rotating  day,  evening  and  night  duty  plus 
straight  time  for  optional  overtime.  Salary  $207.50 
month,  plus  laundering  of  uniforms  and  meals  on 
duty  $58.50  deducted  for  complete  maintenance;  $20 
month  additional  for  T.  B.,  psychiatric  and  contagion 
duty  $150  yearly  increments;  liberal  sick  leave, 
vacation,  pension  plan.  Pleasant  Westchester  County 
suburban  rural  environment;  easily  accessible  New 
York  City.  Write  or  telephone  Director  of  Nursing, 
Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla.  N.  Y.  Elmsford  6-8500. 

HELP  Wanted:  Couple,  reliable  and  industrious;  to 

work  on  farm-ranch  home.  Write  qualifications  to 
Phas.  M.  Barnes,  Flying  M  Ranch,  Stuart,  Florida. 

WANTED:  Female  employees  at  Hudson  itiver  State 

Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Immediate  appoint¬ 
ments.  Ward  attendants  $1,600-$2.200  per  year  and 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1948  attendants  will 
receive  20%  additional  compensation  on  basic  salary 
for  working  48  hours  per  week.  82  dayB  off  duty  per 
year  with  pay  and  liberal  sick  time  allowances  and 
care  with  pay.  Quarters  at  hospital  available  at 
moderate  rates.  Applicants  may  call  at  hospital  or 
(Vrite  Dr.  Wirt  C.  Groom,  Acting  Senior  Director. 
WANTED:  Houseworker,  downstairs  work  in  doctor's 
home  near  Hartford,  Conn.  Excellent  home,  own 
bath  room,  good  pay;  must  be  reliable,  have  references. 

BOX  5826,  ltural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  machine  milker  and  general 
farm  hand.  Phone  Toms  River  8-0076-J.  BOX  5827, 
Bural  New-Yorker, 


LAUNDRESS,  salary  and  full  maintenance,  includ- 
ing  room  if  desired.  Uniforms  furnished,  vacation, 
five  day  week.  Major  Dod,  NYMA,  Comwall-on-Hud- 
son,  New  York.  Telephone  169. _ , 

WANTED :  Housekeeper  on  chicken  farm ;  modern 

home;  two  in  family.  BOX  5835,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ _ . 

HELP  Wanted:  Milkers,  De  Laval  machines.  60 

cows,  three  times  daily,  stripping  afterwards,  six 
day  week,  wages  $160  and  up  per  month,  plus  room 
and  board.  Write  full  particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc,,  Union.  New  Jersey. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker:  Cooking;  Bendix  washer. 

Four  congenial  adults.  Own  room  and  bath.  Lovely 
surroundings.  Westchester.  State  salary  desired.  Refer¬ 
ence^^ _ _ 

COUPLE:  Middleaged,  reliable,  to  work  on  poultry 

farm.  Woman  to  help  with  housework  and  assist 
generally;  automatic  washing  machine.  Brown's  Poul- 
iry  Farm,  Davidson  Ave.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  for  general  farm  work; 

either  married  or  single.  State  wages  in  first  letter 
BOX  5872,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  for  estate,  dairy,  poultry  farm;  New  Jersey. 

Easy  commuting  distance  from  New  York.  Man 
some  chauffeur  work,  care  lawn,  garden,  assist  wife 
as  necessary.  Wife  cook  for  seven  well  behaved  farm 
workers.  Modern  three  room  apartment,  enclosed  porch, 
gas,  electricity,  hot,  cold  water,  oil  heat;  day  week 
off,  two  weeks  paid  vacation  yearly.  BOX  5874, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

DAIRYMAN:  Single,  experienced  to  work  with  dairy 

herd.  Agricultural  College,  25  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia.  Excellent  environment.  Room,  board. 
wages,  BOX  551 -D,  Doylestown,  Pa. _ 

TEACHER.  Gregg  shorthand  and  typewriting.  Resi¬ 

dence  position.  Boarding  school  In  Dutchess  County. 
Address  BOX  5875,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

SECRETARY,  business  office,  private  boarding 

school  in  Dutchess  County.  Six  day  week,  residence 
position.  Address  BOX  5876,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN:  Housework  and  care  two  ehildren ;  own 

boss.  BOX  5877,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  kennel  work,  must  like  dogs. 

No  liquor.  $100  a  month,  room  and  board.  Mehrer  s 
Kennels,  West  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  Protestant,  35-45;  complete 

charge  motherless  farm  home.  Modern,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Two  girls,  8  and  14.  Permanent.  P.  J. 
Page,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Married,  experienced  dairyman,  complete 

charge  25  cows;  De  Laval  milking  machine,  free 
house,  lighting,  fuel,  milk;  salary  $180  monthly. 
Julius  Bloch,  471  Park  Ave.,  Huntington.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Couple  for  doctor’s  home  in  country.  Four 

children,  BOX  42,  Washingtonville,  Pa.  _ 

POULTRY  man  wanted:  Must  know  breeding,  in¬ 
cubation  and  R.O.P.  work.  Turkey  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Modern  house  provided.  Good  steady  position. 
State  past  experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX  253, 
Realservice,  110  West  34th  St„  New  York  City. 

Happy  woman  of  good  family  to  share  mother's 

responsibility  in  running  home  and  raising  children. 
New  country  home  near  New  York.  Own  room  and 
hath,  Bendix  laundry,  full  maintenance  and  good 
salary.  Of  course  it’s  hard  work.  BOX  769, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  _ 

SINGLE  herdsman  wanted  for  purebred  Guernsey 
herd.  Must  be  experienced,  sober,  reliable,  industri¬ 
ous.  Good  wages  and  best  of  living  and  working 
conditions.  Call  Brcckport  82M  collect  for  particulars 
if  interested.  White  Hall  Farm,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

UOUSEPARENTS:  Mother  and  father  for  eight  teen- 
age  girls.  Man  to  have  additional  assignment.  Year 
round  farm  school  near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior 
Republic,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. _ 

MOTHER'S  helper.  Young  girl  or  widow  with  or 

without  school  age  child.  Comfortable  home.  Three 
children.  Spacious  apartment  provided.  Bendix.  Near 
hus.  Hour  to  N.  Y.  Liberal  time  off.  State  salary  ex- 
gected.  Send  snapshot.  Jay  Miller,  Riverside,  Conn. 
WANTED:  Young  ambitious  farm  worker  as  partner 
to  run  a  good  farm;  no  capital  needed.  BOX  5884, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

OPPORTUNITY'  for  woman  to  get  place  where  she 

can  be  like  a  lady  in  her  own  home.  Moderate 
gages.  BOX  33(6 ,  R.  1,  Greenville,  N.  Y. _ 

IV ANTED :  Single  man  to  work  on  up-to-date  dairy 

farm.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man.  with 
good  wages  and  home.  BOX  5885,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  white,  18-40  years  old.  Long  Island 

village,  suburb  of  N.  Y.  C.  Protestant  family  of 
J.  daughter  13,  son  9.  Good  salary.  Attractive  room, 
hath,  radio.  References  required.  BOX  5886,  Bural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Keep  house  clean  and  cook,  two 

meals  a  day  for  three  adults;  no  laundry;  Saturday 
ai>d  Sunday  off  if  desired.  Please  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  4  Roekaway  Road  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  man  experienced  for  one  of  largest  turkey 

farms  in  New  York  State;  Modern  house  provided, 
"fate  past  experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX  253, 
Realservice,  110  West  34th  Bt.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED :  Married  couple.  Husband  to  take  com¬ 

pete  charge  of  small  dairy,  nine  cows;  wife  to  do 
ordinary  cooking.  Good  salary  for  both  with  mainte¬ 
nance.  a  good  opportunity  to  save.  Write  or  telephone 
superintendent,  Rockland  County  Welfare  Home, 
buffern,  r.f.D.,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Spring  Valley  763 
“hu  interview  will  be  arranged. 


HOUSICKEEI’ER-Cook:  Either  capable  single  woman 
or  if  couple  (no  children).,  man  to  do  handy  work. 
Small  estate  near  Danbury,  Conn.,  2  adults.  Separate, 
cheery,  furnished  3-room,  bath  apartment.  No  laundry. 
Give  references,  experience,  age.  BOX  5887,  Rural 
New-Y’orker. _ * _ 

I  TWO  Girls,  friends  or  sisters  for  housework,  help 

care  for  two  small  children;  sleep  in;  $125  month 
each;  New  Jersey.  BOX  5888,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED  by  a  leading  manufacturer,  a  salesman 
who  can  sell  a  germicide  and  disinfectant  to  the 
dairy  industry  in  Central  and  Northern  New  York 
State.  Write  giving  full  details  of  experience  and 
why  you  think  you  could  handle  this  job.  State  age 
and  salary  expected  Write  BOX  5897,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

FARMHAND,  single,  experienced,  for  modern  dairy 
and  general  farm  completely  mechanized.  Excellent 
living  conditions,  top  wages.  References  required. 
E,  J.  Wick,  Nakoroa  Farms.  Fairport,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  barn  man  wanted,  good  living  and  working 
conditions,  chance  for  advancement.  White  Hall 
Farm,  Brockport,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  or  girl  to  care  for  five  year  old  girl  and 
help  with  housekeeping;  country  home,  Westchester, 
about  one  hour  from  New  York  City.  No  laundry, 
electric  dishwasher,  own  room,  bath,  radio,  $130  per 
month.  BOX  5892,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEWORKER  experienced.  Sleep  in.  Own  room, 
bath,  radio.  Fond  of  cnildren.  Adjacent  to  city. 
Salary  $30  per  week.  Write  Mrs.  M.  Liebowitz,  20 
Howard  Place,  Rockville  Center,  L,  I,,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  with  some  farm  experience  for 
general  work  on  poultry  farm.  Good  board  and  salary. 
Must  be  honest,  sober  and  furnish  references.  P.  O. 
BOX  666,  Manchester,  Conn, _ 

WANTED:  Cook-general-small  family  one  child,  nurse 
kept,  small  house.  Plain  cooking,  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  Country.  Permanent  position  $150  monthly. 
References  required.  Mrs.  B.  L.  Parish,  Jr.  Nortn 
Salem,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  desired  by  refined  elderly  gentle- 
man.  Reference,  BOX  118,  Valley  Cottage,  N,  Y, 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  for  light  housework.  Room, 
bath,  considerate  family,  pleasant  home,  $80 
monthly,  Verrilli,  42  Edgewood  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y, 

MIDDLEAGED  or  elderly  refined  lady  for  elderly 
couple.  Write  for  particulars.  BOX  5896,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Single  herdsman-farmer,  fully  experienced, 
dependable,  purebred  herd;  lady  owner.  BOX  5895. 
Rural  Nev^Vorker.  _ 

MIDDLEAGED  caretakers,  healthy,  Protestant  couple 
to  assist  minister  with  city  property.  Handy  man; 
wife  neat  housekeeper.  Living  quarters  and  moderate 
salary.  BOX  5898,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN:  Experienced  high  producing  purebreda, 
60  Holsteins.  Good  house  and  working  conditions. 
Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N,  Y,  _ 

YOUNG  man  for  general  farm  work.  Preferred,  no 
drinking  or  smoking.  $125  per  month,  room  and 
board.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N,  Y, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  for  young  couple  In  Vermont 
country  home;  one  baby  in  family.  Easy  access,  to' 
city.  One  day  off  weekly.  Furnish  references  and 
salary  requirements  with  answer.  BOX  5901,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  wanted:  Man  for  part-time  farm  work  and 
upkeep.  Woman  to  cook  and  clean.  House  has  all 
modern  conveniences.  Near  Burlington  Vermont. 
Furnish  references  and  salary  requirements  with 
answer.  BOX  5902,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  DeLaval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J. 

FARMER  for  135-acre  diversified  farm,  by  December 
1st.  Need  man  experienced  in  field  work,  able  to 
milk.  Knowledge  of  poultry,  beef  cattle,  hogs  de¬ 
sirable.  No  dairy  herd.  Prefer  settled  married  man 
with  small  family.  Good  wages,  modern  house, 
privileges.  State  age,  experience,  references.  Roy  Q. 
Stone,  Pittstown,  N,  J, _ 

CARETAKER:  Children’s  camp;  Sullivan  County. 

Permanent  position.  Handy  carpentry,  plumbing. 
State  experience.  Write:  Camp  Maclianaim,  74  West 
47th  St...  New  York  19,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Cook-handyman,  or  handyman  for  small 
farm-camp  in  Catskills.  Opportunity  for  right  people 
who  wish  to  settle  down.  Excellent  accommodations. 
Small  salary  to  start.  BOX  5905,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  responsible,  all-around  dairyman  to 
take  full  charge  of  modern  farm  in  Greene  County, 
New  York.  Salary  plus  profit  basis.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  family  status,  salary  expected.  BOX  5906, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Farmerette  wanted  to  take  fun 

charge  of  small  country  home  with  all  improve¬ 
ments.  with  automatic  heat  for  single  man  away 
from  home  part  of  time.  One  child  no  objection.  State 
details  first  letter.  Inquire  BOX  5914,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

WANTED;  Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  year  round. 

Milking  machines  and  modern  equipment.  Good 
wages  and  board  with  the  owner.  H.  H.  Tomlinson, 
Wapping,  Conn.  _ 

MAN  on  poultry  and  dairy  farm  near  Albany.  Small 

family,  neat,  clean  character;  $150  per  month  and 
house.  Also  single  man,  $125  per  month  and  board. 
BOX  5913,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager:  Beautiful  farm-estate  in  Carmel, 
N.  Y.;  few  cows,  steers,  pigs,  fine  orchards,  flowers, 
light  farming.  Other  help  kept.  Write  BOX  5916, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FARMER:  Married  or  single.  Beautiful  farm-estate. 

Experienced  with  cows,  chickens,  small  orchard, 
light  farming.  Write  BOX  5917,  Rural  New-Yorker 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


VETERAN,  single,  fond  of  chickens  wants  job  on 
big,  modern  poultry  farm.  BOX  5890,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

COUPLE :  Reliable,  grounds,  garden,  lawn,  handy; 

cook,  serve.  Reasonable  salary.  BOX  5863,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

MARRIED  man,  middleaged,  no  children,  like  work¬ 

ing  arrangement,  farm,  in  exchange  or  part  pay¬ 
ment  liveable  house.  Experienced  poultry,  orchards, 
goats.  BOX  5864,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  open  for  proposition.  Salary,  shares 
and  board  preferred.  Full  particulars.  S.  Schoen, 
247  Wadsworth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HOLLAND  family  from  Holland  with  boys,  wants 

position  on  farm.  New  Jersey  or  New  York  State 
preferred.  J.  Van  der  Plate,  16  Post  St.,  Paterson, 
N.  J.  Sherwood  2-6638. 

VERMONTER  wants  work  on  small  farm  or  village 

place,  inside  or  out.  Edward  Wheeler,  Gen  Del., 
Benningtgn,  Vermont. _ _ 

REFINED,  middleaged  woman  companion  to  elderly 
person.  Will  go  south,  BOX  5873,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

WANTED:  An  experienced  American  farmer  desires 
farm  to  work  on  shares  in  Suffolk  County;  avail¬ 
able  January  1st,  BOX  5880,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HERDSMAN  married,  middleaged,  sober,  reliable,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  feeding,  breeding  and  milk  production, 
dry  hand  milker  and  machine  operator.  Reference. 
BOX  5891,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARMER-Gardener,  35;  experience  horticultural  and 
agricultural  work.  Married,  Scotch.  BOX  5894, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COULD  you  use  a  lady  secretary  for  your  farm  or 
country  home?  Miss  Babs  Vernon,  Care  255 
Stafford  Ave..  Princess  Bay  Staten  Island,  N,  Y. 

POULTRYMAN :  Single  with  long  experience  inter¬ 

ested  in  managing  well  set  up  plant.  Prefer  a 
small  efficient  and  well  managed  operation.  College 
trained  man  with  excellent  references.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions  essential.  Full  information 
first  letter.  BOX  5904,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager  for  small  farm  or  estate  is 

interested  in  operating  modem,  well  equipped 
establishment.  Single  man,  middle  forties,  excellent 
background,  college  trained,  top  references,  long  ex¬ 
perience  ail  branches  livestock  and  farm  operations. 
Congenial  home  atmosphere  essential.  In  reply  state 
full  details.  BOX  5899,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  or  will  take  a  farm  on 
shares;  would  rent  a  large  farm;  have  own  help. 
Ralph  Compton,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  and  herdsman,  married,  44; 

seeks  position  on  modern  farm.  Life  experienced 
purebred  cattle,  poultry,  power  machinery,  agricultural 
graduate.  Good  6-room  house  essential.  Would  con- 
sider  rent  or  share.  BOX  5907,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
REFINED  woman,  38,  with  boy  12,  wishes  position 
as  housekeeper.  References.  Write  BOX  5909,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE;  Caretakers,  small  estate.  Husband,  retired 
civil  servant,  48,  Irish.  Wife  registered  nurse.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  O'L,  40  Broad,  Downstairs, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK-Houseman,  white,  45.  Small  family  business 
adults,  Modernly  equipped  home,  small  farm,  Penn- 
sylvania  preferred.  BOX  5910,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
FARM  manager,  experienced  all  phases;  Cornell 
graduate;  consider  renting  a  going  farm.  Available 
January  1st  or  later;  Western  New  York  preferred. 
BOX  5911,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

GARDENER,  caretaker,  poultry,  etc.  Married.  BOX 
5912,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

CATALOG:  All  areas;  give  requirements.  Ward 
Scofield,  Beacon  11,  N,  Y.  Co-7  2100, _ 

FARMS:  Stocked,  bare,  resort  properties,  businesses. 
Brynilsen  Real  Estate  Dealer,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  Catalog:  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Bargains  galore  1  Calaway 
Realty,  1505  Race,  Philadelphia,  2,  Pa. _ 

WAYNE  County  at  Lake  Ontario.  Locate  in  this 
-fertile  fruit  and  vegetable  area.  Over  60  active 
listings  valued  at  $800,000.  Outstanding  farms  and 
estates  $4,000  to  $40,000.  Several  leading  fruit  farms 
with  40-70  acres  of  bearing  fruit,  incomes  from 
$10,000  to  $47,000.  Ideally  located,  good  roads,  re¬ 
sorts,  cities.  Write  today  stating  your  requirements. 
Brokers  clients  protected.  L.  M.  Warner,  Broker, 
Williamson,  N.  Y. _ 

MA INK  Farms — low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  catalogue. 

Albert  J.  Dostie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta, 
Maine. _ _ 

WANTED:  Northern  New  Jersey,  small  and  large 
farms;  country  homes;  campsites,  etc.  Sales  special¬ 
ists  in  Sussex,  Warren.  Passaic,  Morris  and  Bergen 
Counties.  Write  H.  L.  Staehlin,  Farm  Agency,  620 
Madison  Ave.,  Paterson  4,  N.  J. 

WEST’S  latest  catalogue:  Over  1,000  farm  and  busi¬ 
ness  bargains.  160  agents.  16  States.  Free.  Write 
West's  Farm  Agency,  Inc.,  QB-21,  Pittsburgh  17, 
I’enna. _ 

FOR  SALE:  172  acre  dairy  farm,  15  room  boarding 
house,  nice  location.  Write  for  price.  Anthony  Zabett, 
Greenville,  New  York. _ _ 

FARM  wanted:  100-500  acres.  Must  have  waterfall  or 
water  which  can  be  impounded  to  furnish  power. 
Preferably  within  500  miles  of  New  York  City. 
BOX  117,  Suite  617,  1457  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

NOTICE:  Do  you  want  to  sell  your  farm,  business 
village  or  city  property,  have  many  buyers  for  all 
types  real  estate  in  any  location.  Phone  or  write,  it 
costs  nothing  to  interview  one  of  our  representatives. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate  Main  Office,  356  .Main 
St.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  42  acre  level  highly  productive  poultry 
farm.  Overlooking  one  of  the  beautiful  Finger 
Lakes  in  central  New  York.  A  money  maker.  For 
particulars,  write  BOX  5845,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEW  cottage,  4  rooms  and  bath  with  cellar,  gas  and 
electricity.  New  barn  40x80;  1  block  from  highway, 
3  blocks  from  shopping  and  beautiful  lake  property 
200x150,  all  clear,  sacrifice;  all  cash  $11,500.  Mrs. 
B.  Pulvldente,  Manahawkin,  N.  J. _ _ 

OLD  established  grocery  and  meat  business  about 
$1,000  gross  a  week,  well  equipped  with  about 
$3,500  stock.  Three  living  apartments  $20,000.  will 
take  about  50%  mortgage.  Earl  View,  219  N.  6th  St., 
Fulton.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  in  Poconos  or  vicinity.  BOX  5870, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Established  poultry  farm  Westhampton, 
Long  Island.  Eleven  acres  of  land  through  from 
town  highway  to  Montauk  Highway.  Doing  good 
dressed  wholesale  and  retail  business  which  could  be 
much  enlarged,  by  active  family.  Capacity  about 
10,000  broilers.  Also  turkey  pen  for  300.  All  build¬ 
ings  have  running  water  and  electricity.  Farm  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  everything  ready  to  start  in. 
Main  building  has  large  walk  in  refrigerator  and 
deep  freeze  unit.  Also  picking  room  with  electric 
scaldcr  and  picking  machine.  Three  car  garage.  1939 
Chevrolet  pick  up.  Four  room  cottage  with  additional 
space  for  more  rooms.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
family.  Cash  $8,000;  mortgage  $10,000,  favorable 
terms,  BOX  341,  Westhampton  Beach.  L,  I,,  N.  Y, 
RESORT  business  year  around;  13  rooms,  water 
heated  house  furnished.  Blankets,  linen,  pillows, 
pots,  dishes,  silverware.  Frigidairc.  preserves  (300 
jars),  laundry  equipment,  8  acres,  bathing  brook, 
electric  fenced  pasture,  two  young  cows,  on»  beef 
steer;  good  location,  view.  Also  six  cabins  (need  re¬ 
pairs).  38  beds,  mattresses,  shower,  two  lavatories. 
Pale  together  $25,000  or  separate.  K.  Sinko,  Ulster 
Park,  New  York, _ 

WELL  established,  profitable  poultry  farm  for  sale. 

Have  good  reason  for  selling.  If  interested  write  or 
telephone  Wesley  Ainge,  Brandywine,  Maryland. _ 

VETERAN  wishes  to  buy  retail  milk  route,  around 
600  quarts;  within  200  miles  of  N.  Y.  C.  Had 
seven  years  experience.  BOX  5915,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  in  New  York  State,  Rensselaer  County.  Well 
paying  dairy  farm,  287  acres,  200  tillable.  With  or 
without  stock  and  equipment.  Completely  equipped 
including  two  tractors  and  new  field  baler,  70  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins.  Land  in  high  state  of  cultivation, 
well  watered,  modern  cow  barn,  several  other  large 
farm  buildings,  three  silos,  two  new;  lovely  11-room 
Colonial  house,  three  baths,  completely  modernized, 
newly  decorated,  electricity,  new  hot  water  heating 
system  with  oil  burner,  new  deep  well  equipment. 
D.  S.  Sheridan,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


250  ACRES;  One  of  the  best  grain  and  stock  farms 
in  county,  7  miles  Huntingdon.  200  acres  tillable 
limestone  soil,  stream,  water,  abundance  fruit; 
lovely  2-story  red  brick  home,  bath,  hot  water  heat; 
large  barn  for  25  cows,  silo,  2-car  garage,  imple¬ 
ment  house,  butcher  house,  stone  spring  house,  milk 
house.  Buildings  reported  worth  $20,000.  Outstanding 
bargain  at  $12,000  with  only  half  cash  down  See 
Charles  Stell,  Calaway  Realty.  511  Penn  Street, 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 


50  ACRE  farm,  near  Honesdale,  Pa.  Nine  room  house, 

barn,  other  buildings.  BOX  5889,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  house  rent  in  exchange  for  care 
of  convalescent.  Adults;  Protestants.  References. 
BOX  5900,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEAR  Ridgewood  vicinity:  Money-making  dairy- 

poultry  farm;  owner  reports  $2,000  monthly  in¬ 
come:  9  room  home,  attractive  lawn;  modern  barn 
30x50;  4  room  dairy  house  with  cooler,  pasteurizing- 
broiler  room;  other  buildings;  8%  acres,  lota  fruit, 
equipment  incl. ;  too  location  state  highway ;  owner 
sacrificing,  terms.  14,501  QE  West’s  Farm  Agency, 
C.  N.  Delgado,  P,  O.  BOX  34,  Oradell.  N.  J. 


WANTED:  To  rent  in  Rhode  Island  or  Connecticut, 

by  old  age  pensioner,  two  rooms  unfurnished,  tool 
shed,  small  vegetable  garden,  store  accessible,  year 
round,  on  farm  or  in  woods,  with  honorable  Protestant 
people.  References.  BOX  5893,  Rural  New-Yorker 


150  ACRE  farm:  100  acres  cultivated,  balance  spring- 

stream  watered  pasture,  some  woods ;  eight  room 
house,  stock  barn,  four  car  garage,  work  shop, 
hennerys.  $6,500.  O.  8.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N  Y  TeL 
New  Paltz  2046. 


NORTH  Greenbush,  Rensselaer  County,  five  miles  from 
Albany  bridge.  A  truly  beautiful  and  very  de¬ 
sirable  farm.  Exceptionally  well-built,  12-room  house 
in  fine  condition;  surrounded  by  spacious  lawns. 
Large  barn  of  sturdy  construction.  Eighty  acres,  some 
level,  some  gently  rolling,  stretch  away  to  a  range  of 
forest-covered  hills.  Ever-flowing  brook.  Price  $14,500 
The  house  alone  is  worth  it.  Geo.  J.  Siple.  Agent 
Watervliet.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  exchange  for  property  in  Florida  48 

acres  on  hard  road,  1  mile  to  town,  no  buildings  on 
it,  1,500  young  bearing  peach  trees,  good  varieties, 
electricity  running  through  farm,  good  water.  Luther 
Creasy,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


BROOKLYN:  Will  exchange  two  houses  (9  families) 

coldwater,  in  good  condition,  for  farm  or  small 
hotel,  within  100  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Details  to 
Anthony  Polaski,  234-09  88th  Ave.,  Bellerose  6,  N  Y 


FREEHOLD,  N.  J.  (vicinity)  modern  farm  sale  or 

rent,  240  acres,  140  tillable.  Ideal  for  poultry, 
horses,  trucking  or  dairy.  Three  barns,  three  silos, 
7,000  turkey  pens;  nine  room  house,  hardwood  floors, 
oil  heat,  three  baths;  five  room  Caretaker’S  house; 
public  utility  service.  One  hour  New  York  City. 
BOX  5903.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  County  farm:  218  acres,  good  buildings, 

40  cows,  tractor,  equipment;  $20,000.  List  free. 
Bunnell  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  19  acre  poultry  farm,  Montvale,  New 

Jersey.  Four  rooms,  bath,  telephone,  electricity, 
20x24  ft.  chicken  coop,  new  22x36  ft  broiler  house, 
24x36  ft.  barn  and  garage.  Leo  E.  Petersen,  R.  p.  D. 
2,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


130  ACRE  dairy  farm  fully  equipped.  Three  barns 
to  accommodate  120  head.  Three  home3  to  ac¬ 
commodate  four  families.  100  acres  tillable  Will  sell 
with  or  without  livestock.  Located  in  dairy  section 
of  New  Jersey.  Price  furnished  on  request.  Buildings 
and  land  in  excellent  condition.  BOX  5908,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Fruit  farm,  10  acres  or  so  having  200 

or  more  trees  in  bearing,  apples  and  peaches  and 
small  good  house;  within  80  miles  of  Philadelphia.  No 
fancy  price.  Improvements  not  necessary  if  price  is 
low.  F.  L.  Smith,  864  Park  Ave.,  Colilngswood.  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 


DEER  season  opens  December  1st.  Hunt  on  820 

acre  farm.  Weekly  rates  $25.  Write  BOX  76, 
Acworth,  New  Hampshi  re. 


WILL  board  very  reasonably,  elderly  gentleman. 

Pleasant,  modem  farm  home.  BOX  5869,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  board  desired  by  middleaged  man;  must 
be  reasonable  on  permanent  basis;  near  town. 
Ulster  or  Greene  Counties  preferred.  BOX  5878, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  wanted;  Elderly  folk,  good  home  and  good 

Newport*  We*k'  iIr8'  Mary  Itoskam'  Waterville, 


WANTED:  Aged  people.  Warm  rooms,  good  beds  and 

meals;  pleasant  home;  $40  a  month.  R.  Deamer, 
Btephentown,  N.  Y. 


CHILD,  school  age,  large  comfortable  home,  dairy 
farm,  working  parents  or  veterans’  children  welcome; 
two  hours  from  city;  Orange  County.  BOX  5882, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Gas  station,  cabins,  grove,  restaurant,  six 
acres;  make  offer.  Illness.  Route  220.  Mable  S. 
Dimond,  Port  Matilda,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Property  or  farm,  with  or  without 

buildings;  75  miles  or  less  from  N.  Y.  C.  BOX 

5881,  Kurql  New-Yorker.  _ 

250  ACRE  dairy  farm  near  Bennington,  Vermont;  13- 
room  bath  Colonial  home,  good  condition,  beauti¬ 
ful  setting;  barn  36x100,  48  ties;  2nd  barn  30x40; 
2  silos;  double  garage;  2  poultry  houses,  500  capacity; 
other  buHdings;  150  acres  excellent  tillage,  balance 
pasture-woods ;  800  sugar  maples;  1,000  can  evaporator 
house;  lots  fruit  ’  quick  sale  price  $13,000.  24,525  QE. 
West’s  Farm  Agency,  M.  O.  Spencer,  926  Mohawk 

Trail,  North  Adams,  Mass,  _ _ 

TWO  adjoining  homes  in  village  20  miles  from 
Buffalo  near  Route  5.  One  12-room  brick  house,  2- 
car  garage,  1%  acres.  Used  10  years  as  successful 

boarding  home.  Closed  because  of  sickness.  $15,000. 
One  10-room  frame  house,  henhouse  and  garage,  (4 
acre  $4,000.  Interesting  creek  frontage  on  both.  Lynn 
F.  Ayer,  Angola.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Stanfordville,  N.  Y.,  10-room  beautiful 

home,  all  modern  conveniences,  oil  burner,  150  acres 
of  land,  large  barn,  18  cows.  Write  BOX  5883, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  for  sale:  Dairy-poultry  farms,  tell  us  what 
you  want,  we  have  them.  Connecticut  Realty  Co., 
Southington,  Conn.  _ 

MARLBORO,  N*.  Y.,  60  miles  New  York  City,  5  to 
10  minutes  walk  centre  of  village,  6  acres,  150 
apple  trees,  about  900  ft.  U.  S.  highway  frontage  9-W. 
Electricity,  no  other  improvements.  Good  for  gas 
station,  cabins,  etc.  $4,900.  Frank  Filocco,  77  Oak- 
land  St.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J, _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  67  acres,  15  miles  Ithaca, 

A  real  income  property  (egg  production  $50  daily) ; 
15  laying  and  brooder  houses.  $15,000  stock  and 
equipment;  $10,000  without  stock.  Write  for  full  in- 
formation,  J.  M.  Humphrey,  Interlaken.  N,  Y. 

BIO  dairy  farm.  Big  bargain,  big  stream,  big  lake 

site,  big  pastures,  big  hay  fields,  big  woods,  big 
barn,  65  stanchions,  big  silos,  big  house,  11  rooms, 
electricity,  telephone;  350  acres,  only  $15,000. 
Meoia  and  Meola,  Middletown,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  of  the  most  desirable  farms  in 
Washington  County,  Maine,  approximately  125 
acres.  Cut  75  tons  of  has’,  pasture  for  25  or  30  head 
of  cattle.  Ail  new  fencing.  Modernized  eight  room 
house,  new  heating  system,  bathroom,  hardwood  floors. 
Two  large  barns,  garage  and  other  buildings.  Un¬ 

limited  water  supply.  Land  on  both  sides  of  road. 
Near  schools  and  churches,  half  mile  from  town. 
Address  H,  E,  Meader,  Machias,  Maine. 

MUST  sell  23  acres,  2-story  house;  adjoining  town. 
Edward  Pencky,  Marydel,  Maryland. _ 

WEST’S  latest  catalogue;  Over  1,000  farm  And  busi- 
ness  bargains,  180  representatives,  16  States;  Free. 
Write  West’s  Farm  Agency,  QE-23,  Pittsburgh  17, 
Penna. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 

maple  sugar  $5,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction.  Vt. 

NEW  crop  clover  honey.-,  5  lbs.  $2.35;  10  lbs.  $4  50 

postpaid  third  zone.  30  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B.  Coble- 
8kill.  BUI  Sossei,  Cobleskijl,  N,  Y. 

HONEY— 5  lbs.  white  clover  postpaid  3rd  zone,  $2  00. 

Send  for  complete  price  list.  Wixson’s  Honey, 
Dundee,  New  York.  _ 

HONEY:  Wildflower  or  buckwheat;  5  pound  pails 

$2.00  delivered,  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

SORGHUM  molasses  $3.00  gallon  F.O.B.  Stonewall 

Jackson  Smith,  Fabius,  Alabama,  _ 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  (contains  no  buck¬ 

wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey)  5  lbs.  $2.00; 
10  lbs,  $3,75  prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y’. 

HONEY:  Prices  right.  Send  for  price  card.  Seneca 

Apiaries.  Starkey,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY;  New  crop  pure  clover,  5  lbs.  $2.00;  also 

wildflower,  5  lbs.  $2.00.  Postage  prepaid  to  third 
zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 
Prompt  shipment.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York, _ 

FAMOUS  Indian  'River  tree  ripened  fruit.  Buy 

Deluxe  gift  packages  from  grower.  Contains  our 
choicest  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  with  one 
pound  each  guava  jelly,  orange  marmalade,  tropical 
honey  and  paper  shell  pecans.  Holiday  wrappings. 
Have  us  send  several  packages  with  your  gift  card. 
A  truly  distinctive  family  remembrance.  Deluxe  55 
pound  basket  $7.50,  90  pound  box  $11.50.  Enjoy 
fresh  ripe  fruit  throughout  the  season.  Our  very  best 
mixed  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  or  as  specified. 
Bushel  55  pounds  $5.00;  box  90  pounds,  $7.90.  Place 
your  order  for  shipments  at  desired  intervals.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Add  10  percent 
West  and  Canada.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ingram 
Groves,  Box  15  RN,  Rockiedge,  Florida. _ 

DAMIO  Persimmons,  large  as  oranges ;  beautiful, 

delicious  semi-tropical  fruit.  Good  for  Bick  or  well 
Will  surprise  and  delight  you.  Bushel  $7.00;  half 
bushel  $4.00.  Eight  quarts  $2.50  all  prepaid.  Begin 
shipping  about  Oct.  20th.  Fitzgeralds  Fruit  Farm, 
Stephenvilie,  Texas. _ 

FROZEN!  30-lb.  cans  sugar  added :  Pitted  sour 

cherries  $7,25;  whole  strawberries  $13.55;  red 
raspberries  $10.55;  sliced  pie  apples  $5  30;  sliced 
peaches  $6.05;  blueberries  $9.10.  All  charges  pre¬ 
paid  within  300  miles.  Price  change  without  notice. 
Send  money  order  and  name  nearest  express  office  to 
Thelm-Ott  Farms,  Box  RN,  Webster.  N,  Y. 

MAPLE  butternut  fudge,  55c  %  lb.,  $1.00  %  lb!! 

$2.00  lb.  Order  early  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  Charles  Lovejoy,  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  700. 
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SAVES  TIME  HERE  TO  USE  IN  THE  FIELD 


MAINTAINS  UNIFORM  DEPTH  UNDER  VARYING  SOIL  CONDITIONS 


LIFTS,  LOWERS  AND  CONTROLS 


IMPLEMENT  IN  THE  GROUND  AT  THE  TOUCH  OF  A  FINGER 


FORD  TRIPLE-QUICK  ATTACHING 


You  can  attach  or  detach  most  implements  in  a  minute  or  less.  Arrows  above 
show  3-point,  triple-quick  attachment.  Even  such  a  job  as  changing  from 
mower  to  cultivator,  or  cultivator  to  mower,  is  easily  done  in  1.0  minutes. 


Lifting  or  lowering  of  implements  is  handled  anywhere  at  any  time  without 
effort,  just  by  touching  the  hydraulic  control  lever.  An  implement  can  be 
lowered  to  desired  working  depth  and  under  uniform  soil  conditions,  this 
depth  will  be  automatically  maintained. 


FORD  HYDRAULIC  TOUCH  CONTROL 

Includes  constant  draft  feature 


FORD  HYDRAULIC  TOUCH  CONTROL 

Includes  implement  Position  Control 


This  great  new  Ford  advancement  means  smoother  operation,  less  wear  on 
tractor  and  driver,  easier,  better  work.  In  fields  with  reasonably  smooth 
surfaces  all  you  do  is  set  the  controls  once— and  uniform  working  depth  of 
implements  is  automatically  maintained,  even  when  soil  conditions  vary. 


Quick,  Easy  Attachment  of  Implements 
Plus  Ford  Hydraulic  Touch  Control 

ADD  UP  TO  FASTER,  EASIER  FARMING 


There  will  always  be  plenty  of  work  to  do  on  any  farm  .  .  .  but  there’s  no 
reason  why  as  much  of  this  work  as  possible  shouldn’t  be  made  as  fast 
and  easy  as  possible. 

Your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  invites  you  to  examine  this  new  tractor  and  the 
many  Dearborn  quality  implements  that  have  been  designed  especially  to 
work  with  it.  He’ll  be  glad  to  demonstrate  both  tractor  and  implements  to  you. 

We  think  you’ll  agree  that  your  farm  work  can  be  made  faster,  easier 
and  more  productive— the  new  Ford  Tractor  way. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER.  Your  nearby  Ford  Tractoc 
dealer  asks  you  to  remember  that  he  is  head¬ 
quarters  for  genuine  Ford  Tractor  parts  and  for 
implement  and  tractor  service  second  to  none.  He 
is  a  good  man  to  know. 


COPYRIGHT  131?.  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
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CCESSFUL  orcharding  depends 
in  large  measure  on  location, 
and  the  suitability  of  the  type 
of  soil  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
features  of  location.  Within  the 
past  few  yeai's,  new  plantings 
generally  have  been  more  advantageously 
situated  than  was  often  the  case  ten,  20  or  40 
years  ago.  This  is  fortunate  and  has  been  due 
in  no  small  part  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
state  college  and  agricultural  experiment 
station  personnel  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  tree-planting  enthusiasts  the  true  im¬ 
portance  of  soil  in  relation  to  production  and 
profits. 

Today,  the  haphazard  choice  of  an  orchard 
site  can  no  more  be  condoned  than  a  hit-or- 
miss  cultural  or  pest  control  program. 
Sufficient  information  and  technical  advice 
are  available  in  most  States  to  obviate  gross 
errors  in  the  choice  of  a  planting  site.  In 
Massachusetts ,  for  example,  extensive  in¬ 
formation  on  soil  types  has  been  utilized  to 
score  most  of  tH?  State’s  soils  for  orcharding 
purposes.  The  suitability  of  a  particular  site 
can  be  determined  quickly  by  taking  into 
consideration  the  parent  material  and  soil 
profile,  texture  and ,  moisture  characteristics 
and  certain  other  modifying  factors  including 
depth,  drainage,  droughtiness,  fertility,  acidity, 
stoniness,  elevation  and  slope.  Together  the 
scores  for  these  three  catagories  determine  the 
final  rating  of  the  proposed  site.  A  final  per¬ 
centage  figure  of  75  to  80  indicates  the  border¬ 
line  between  a  good  and  a  poor  site.  Higher 
ratings  al*e  of  course  desirable.  Other  States 
have  valuable  soils  information  which  makes 
it  easier  to  plant  orchards  with  confidence. 
(The  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  697,  “Or¬ 
chard-Site  Selection,”  is  especially  good  and 
appropriate  for  Rural  New-Yorker  territory). 
Advice  from  soil  specialists  and  horticulturists 
in  the  various  States  should  always  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  prior  to  starting  out  on  an 
orchard  planting  venture.  It  is  much  better 
to  know  the  facts  first  than  to  get  them  by 
experience  which  may  be  costly.  Starting  with 
a  good  soil  is  like  a  first  base  hit — you  are  on 
the  way,  so  to  speak.  Nevertheless,  much  more 
support  and  good  playing  are  needed  in  order 
to  score;  this  is  where  culture  comes  in. 

Only  one  part  of  one  phase  of  culture  will 
be  considered  here,  i.  e.,  mulching.  The  writer 
feels  that  this  variation  from  usual  orchard 
soil  treatment,  though  relatively  new,  has 
now  been  proven  in  the  field  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  be  recommended  rather  highly 
in  a  wide  variety  of  situations. 

Heavy  Mulching 

There  are  two  main  systems  of  orchard 
culture  with  many  variations  of  each:  tillage 
and  sod.  The  first  system  may  consist  of  clean 
cultivation,  cultivation  with  cover  crops, 
intercropping,  alternate  row  cultivation,  or 
strip  cultivation.  The  second  system  includes 
straight  sod  culture,  grass  mulch  system,  and 
heavy  mulching. 

Heayy  mulching  of  apple  orchards  has 
been  practiced  successfully  for  some  time 
by  individual  fruit  growers.  This  system  also 
has  been  tried  with  good  results  in  experi¬ 
mental  blocks  by  research  workers.  Never¬ 
theless,  until  relatively  recently,  it  received 
little  publicity  and  was  recommended  to 
growers  only  rarely.  This  seems  rather  odd, 
because  of  all  the  variations  in  handling 
orchard  soils,  heavy  mulching  most  nearly 
approaches  “natural”  culture.  Under  natural 
conditions  organic  remains  are  continually 
being  added  to  the  soil  surface  and  the  soil 
itself  is  rarely  stirred.  Heavy  mulching  of 
orchards  constitutes  periodical  additions  of 
materia]  in  sufficient  amounts  to  suppress 
more  or  less  the  growth  of  grass  or  weeds. 
Usually  three  to  six  tons  of  material  per 
acre  per  year  have  been  used,  although  lesser 
amounts  have  sufficed  in  some  instances. 

The  source  of  adequate  mulch  is  often  a 
problem.  There  is  a  definite  trend  toward  the 
use  of  marginal  (often  too  wet  or  frosty) 
land  on  a  fruit  farm  to  grow  mulch.  This 
practice  is  sound  and  should  help  to  make 
a  farm  a  more  self-sustaining  unit.  On  the 


merits  as  a  system  of  culture. 

Second,  nutrients  are  released  in  available  L 
form  and  in  quantity  front  the  decaying! 
mulch.  Tests  for  nutrients  in  the  soil  under! 
heavily  mulched  trees  have  revealed  the  ; 
presence  of  large  amounts  of  nitrates  and 
potassium  in  an  available  form,  even  in  the 
lower  soil  horizons.  A  hay  mulch  will  usually 
supply  enough  nutrients  for  good  vigor  and 
performance  at  least  after  an  initial  period  of 
two  to  three  years.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  even  phosphorus  is  more  available  under’! 
a  mulch.  With  sod,  heavy  mineral  fertilization 
is  resorted  to  because  of  the  competition  of 
the  grass  cover;  cultivation  was  introduced  to 
alleviate  this  situation.  However,  continued 
tillage  resulted  (Continued  on  Page  708) 


By  Lawrence  Southwick 

other  hand,  mulching  material,  such  as  spoiled 
hay  and  highway  cuttings,  often  can  be  bought 
cheaply.  Mulches  can  be  applied  as  they  be¬ 
come  available.  There  is  no  one  best  time  to 
mulch;  almost  any  time  will  do.  This  is  a 
distinct  advantage  in  that  the  mulching  job 
can  often  be  done  during  slack  periods. 

Advantages  From  Mulching 

The  special  advantages  accruing  from 
mulching  are  several.  First,  organic  matter  is 
maintained.  Many  studies  have  emphasized 
the  important  role  of  organic  matter  and 
humus  in  soil.  Its  effects  on  water  holding 
capacity,  porosity,  aeration,  and  other  physical 
properties  are  pronounced.  Organic  matter 
improves  soil  tilth  and  in  diverse  ways  makes 
a  soil  more  favorable  for  proper  root  activity. 

Further,  it  influences  the  availability  of 
certain  nutrients,  particularly  phosphorus,  and 
probably  potassium.  It  plays  an  important 
part  in  that  complicated  procedure,  base  ex¬ 
change,  and  bears  a  certain  relation  to 
aluminum  solubility.  In  short,  the  organic 
content  of  a  soil  is  an  extremely  vital  factor, 
and.  any  system  of  culture  which  tends  to 
maintain  or  increase  it  is  worthy  of  consider¬ 
able  attention.  Analyses  by  the  writer  have 
shown  that  mulched  soils  are  superior  to  soils 
under  continual  cultivation  and  cover  crops 
in  organic  matter.  Tillage,  on  the  contrary, 
utilizes  organic  matter  and  tends  to  deplete 
the  reserves,  especially  in  the  top  layers  of 
soil.  Few  roots  can  flourish  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  whereas  under  heavy  mulch  there  is 
a  veritable  mass  of 
feeding  rootlets  in  the 
undisturbed  upper  soil 
layers. 

This,  of  course, 
brings  up  the  question 
of  erosion  and  all  the 
problems  connected 
therewith.  Both  sod 
culture  and  sod  plus 
mulch  protect  soil 
from  gulley  and  sheet 
erosion  as  well  as 
wind  erosion  troubles. 

In  these  times  of  con¬ 
tour  planting,  diver¬ 
sion  ditches,  winter 
covers,  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  districts  and  land 
use  studies,  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  orchard 
mulching,  as  an  ap¬ 
proved  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  practice,  has  been  The  128  acre  heavy  hearing  apple  orchard  of  W.  S.  and  A.  R.  Wadsworth, 
gaining  acceptance  by  Farmington,  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  is  kept  well  mulched.  The  Delicious 
mnrp  ariri  f-rnU  tree,  in  foreground,  produced  a  good  yield  of  excellent  fruit  the  past  sea- 

,  ,  .  son.  McIntosh  and  Baldwins  are  also  grown  extensively  in  this  superior 

growers  solely  on  its  orchard. 


Sheet  and  gully  erosion,  as  shown,  frequently  take 
place  in  orchards  which  are  cultivated  instead  of 
being  kept  in  sod  and  mulched. 


When  young  apple  orchards  such  as  this  at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  have  (t  good  s0^ 
and  are  kept  well  mulched,  both  soil  nutrients  and  moisture  are  conserved. 
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Storage  and  Service  Shop 

By  W.  M.  Fairbanks 

HE  trend  toward  complete  mechanization 
is  speeding  up  on  farms.  Horses  are  not 
being  replaced  on  many  farms;  in  fact,  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  a  friend  of  mine  sold  two 
purebred  Belgian  mares  and  three  other  sound 
horses  for  $175,  just  to  get  rid  of  them.  All 
his  farm  work  is  done  with  tractors,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  get  farm  hands  that  are 
competent  with  a  team  of  horses.  Horses  thus 
are  being  replaced  with  power  units  and 
allied  equipment,  and  since  the  cost  of  such 
equipment  is  relatively  high,  it  is  unthinkable 
that  such  machines  be  kept  outdoors.  Many 
farmers  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
providing  adequate  storage  facilities.  Sheds 
used  for  horse-drawn  equipment  are  not  large 
enough  and  convenient  to  get  machines  in  and 
out  of,  nor  do  they  provide  adequate  con¬ 
ditions  for  service  and  repair  work  during 
Winter  or  wet  weather. 

Though  this  may  not  be  the  best  time  to 
do  extensive  building,  some  farmers  must 
build  out  of  necessity;  while  others  can  afford 
to  wait  for  more  favorable  prices.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  what  are  some  ideas  for  planning  an 
implement  house? 

m 

Size  of  Building 

If  one  plans  for  a  building  that  will  ac¬ 
commodate  all  the  farm  tools  and  machinery, 
the  result  will  likely  be  a  building  larger  than 
expected.  In  many  situations,  however,  small 
pieces  of  equipment  can  be  stored  in  existing 
facilities  and  a  farmer  can  well  afford  to  do 
some  additional  building  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  cattle  or  some  other  enterprise  has  ex¬ 
panded  to  fill  the  space  vacated  by  the  horses. 
The  space  occupied  by  five  horses  and  their 
hay  and  grain  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
about  650  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  is  never 
wise  to  plan  too  small  because  before  long 
machinery  will  be  cramped  for  space.  Crowded 
conditions  tend  toward  breakage  and  poor 
storage,  and  thus  machines  are  left  exposed 
to  the  weather  more  frequently  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  equipment  inside.  It  is 
best  to  try  and  anticipate  future  needs,  as  it 


is  cheaper  to  build  all  at  once  than  to  build 
additions. 

About  the  easiest  way  to  estimate  the  size 
of  building  required  is  first  to  measure  the 
overall  width  and  length  of  each  machine  to 
be  stored;  also  make  a  note  of  the  height  of 
the  taller  items.  Then  with  these  figures  at 
hand,  cut  rectangular  pieces  of  cardboard  to 
scale  and  label  each  piece  with  the  name  and 
height  of  the  machine  that  it  represents.  The 
pieces  can  then  be  placed  on  graph  paper  in 
the  arrangement  that  is  most  serviceable. 

Arrangement  of  Machines  in  Building 

Some  machines  are  readily  backed  into  a 
building  while  others  are  more  easily  pulled 
in.  Therefore,  certain  parts  of  the  building 
should  have  doors  on  opposite  sides,  so  that 
the  machines  can  be  taken  out  either  side. 
Doors  on  opposite  sides  also  make  it  con¬ 
venient  to  take  out  a  machine  without  moving 
the  one  in  front  of  it.  In  order  to  have  the 
building  tight,  it  is  of  course  desirable  to  keep 
the  number  of  doors  as  few  as  possible  and 
still  have  the  machinery  accessible.  A  tractor 
plow  or  disk  harrow  will  be  put  under  cover 
more  often  if  the  operator  can  simply  drive 
into  the  building,  leave  the  tractor  and  imple¬ 
ment  hitched  together  overnight,  and  drive 
out  the  other  side  in  the  morning.  Few  farms 
will  have  a  machine  longer  than  a  combine; 
usually  those  in  the  Northeast  are  not  longer 
than  26  feet.  An  implement  house  26  feet  wide 
will  also  accommodate  two  of  many  machines 
standing  end  to  end,  so  this  seems  to  be  a 
good  average  width  for  an  implement  house. 
Tall  machines,  such  as  combines  and  hay 
loaders,  require  *  tall  doors  but  are  readily 
backed  through  a  doorway  so  that  doors  are 
needed  on  one  side  only.  Tall  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  stored  in  one  end  of  the  building 
to  facilitate  construction  of  high  doorways. 
Doors  should  be  of  various  widths  so  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  jockey  machines  around 
corners  and  posts.  If  sliding  doors  on  continu¬ 
ous  track  are  used,  then  it  is  possible  that 
qach  section  of  door  be  the  same  width  if 
desired. 

A  concrete  floor  is  almost  a  necessity. 


Implements  for  tractor  farming  are  heavy  and 
are  more  easily  moved  in  storage  on  a  hard 
smooth  floor.  In  addition  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  keep  an  orderly  and  clean  house. 

Service  Facilities 

The  farm  shop  should  be  located  near  the 
implement  house,  preferably  near  the  dwell¬ 
ing  because  there  will  soon  be  a  well  worn 
path  between  these  buildings.  It  4  a  good 
idea  to  separate  the  shop  from  the  implement 
house  just  enough  for  protection  against  fire. 
The  shop  should  have  heating  facilities  and 
have  a  door  and  floor  space  large  enough  so 
that  the  largest  machine  on  the  farm  can  be 
brought  in  for  repair  work.  In  the  diagram 
the  shop  door  is  14  feet  wide  so  that  the 
pick-up  baler  can  be  brought  in.  Floor  space 
in  the  shop  should  not  be  used  for  storage 
but  be  kept  free  and  available  for  repair  work 
during  bad  weather.  The  value  of  a  good  shop 
to  the  farm  will  depend  largely  on  the 
mechanical  ability  of  the  farmer.  Quite  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  the  farmer’s  son  who  makes  a 
success  of  the  shop  project  which  is  a  good 
instrument  for  keeping  a  boy’s  interest  in 
farming.  Provided  with  the  proper  facilities, 
the  shop  operator  will  surprise  even  himself 
as  to  how  profitable  a  shop  can  be.  There  is 
no  enterprise  on  the  farm  that  will  pay  as 
much  return  to  the  farmer  as  being  able  to  do 
his  own  repair  work.  Rainy  and  stormy  days 
can  be  used  more,  efficiently.  Most  repairs  can 
be  made  without  delay,  once  the  farmer  has 
developed  skill  and  facilities  for  metal  work, 
especially  in  welding. 
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This  diagram  illustrates  how  specific  space  needs  can  he  planned  for  each  piece  of  farm  machinery.  Variations  will  necessarily  have  to  be  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  different  assortment  of  machines  used  and  the  space  which  may  he  available.  The  diagram  was  prepared  by  F.  L.  Palmer. 


New  Formula  for  Pricing  Fluid  Milk 

By  Donald  J.  Lehman 

HE  dairy  industry  throughout  the  United 
States  is  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  these 
days  in  searching  out  the  full  meaning  of  a 
new  principle  which  the  North  Atlantic  States 
have  originated  for  the  pricing  of  fluid  milk. 
The  proposal  is  a  revolutionary  method  be¬ 
cause  it  will  reflect  both  farmers’  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  ups  and  downs  in  consumer 
Purchasing  power. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  pin-point  the  future 
course  of  both  milk  production  and  milk  con¬ 
sumption  under  the  influence  of  the  proposal, 
it  is  nonetheless  certain  that,  if  the  principle 
were  in  full  play  today  in  North  Atlantic  milk 
marketing  regulations,  producers  would  be 
receiving  higher  prices  for  their  fluid  de¬ 
liveries  in  most  markets. 

What  farmers  should  collect  and  consumers 
should  pay  for  fluid  milk  has  long  been  a 
complex  mystery.  Both  the  industry  and 
the  government  agencies  have  treated  the 
Problem  by  applying  a  pricing  formula 
8eared  to  the  economic  theory  of  com¬ 
petition  for  supplies.  Hence,  fluid  prices, 


by  and  large,  have  been  figured  from  the 
wholesale  value  of  basic  dairy  products.  At 
its  best,  the  method  has  assured  enough 
margin  over  what  manufacturing  uses  paid  to 
hold  the  milk  the  fluid  markets  needed.  At  its 
worst,  however,  the  system  could,  and  has, 
led  fluid  producers  to  complain  with  good 
reason  that  their  returns  do  not  measure  up 
to  their  production  costs  while  consumers,  at 
the  other  extreme,  have  protested  that  milk 
prices  were  more  than  their  incomes  could 
meet.  This  has  been  the  industry’s  experience 
in  the  North  Atlantic  region  where  the  theory 
has  taken  shape  in  a  price  formula  that  scaled 
the  fluid  price  from  the  price  of  butter  and 
later  from  a  combination  of  the  quotations  for 
butter  and  dry  skimmilk. 

The  answer  to  be  found  in  this  new 
principle  is  simply  that  the  fluid  price  should 
be  figured  from  consumer  purchasing  power 
and  dairymen’s  own  costs  of  production. 
Whether  this  is  the  right  answer  will  depend, 
of  course,  upon  what  kind  of  experience  the 
fluid  dairy  industry  enjoys  with  its  newest  of 
pricing  tools.  But  the  immediate  question  is 
whether  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  stamp  its  approval  on  an  amendment  that 


would  write  the  principle  into  the  marketing- 
order  that  regulates  prices  in  the  Boston  milk- 
shed.  How  soon  the  Department  will  report  for 
or  against  the  proposal  is  not  easy  to  foretell 
but  some  U.  S.  D.  A.  dairy  specialists  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  Department,  finding 
itself  gingerly  holding  an  economic  hot 
potato,  may  take  as  long  as  six  months  to 
thresh  out  a  final  verdict.  Another  school  of 
observers  is  confident  of  an  earlier  and  favor¬ 
able  report — possibly  even  early  this  month. 
This  opinion  rests  on  several  associated  rea¬ 
sons,  but  the  leading  ones  are  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  seems  to  merit  a  serious  trial  and  that 
the  Boston  milkshed,  with  a  minimum  of  dairy 
products  manufacturing,  is  a  suitable  laboratory. 

The  Boston  milkshed,  however,  is  not 
completely  isolated  from  other  production 
areas  and,  if  the  principle  is  adopted  for  New 
England,  its  spread  to  other  major  marketing 
orders  in  the  North  Atlantic  States — either  in 
its  pure  Boston  form  or  as  something  very 
much  akin  to  it — would  be  as  inevitable  as 
Mays’  flush  production.  The  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  marketing  order,  moreover,  would 
most  likely  be  the  first  to  have  its  system  of 
pricing  fluid  milk  (Continued  on  Page  730) 
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You  get  more  crop*  por  aero  ...  move 
produce  to  market  earlier  ...  and  fore¬ 
cast  yield*  more  accurately  If  you  u*e 
Flex-O-Sea!  Irrigation  Pipe  to  assure 
enough  moisture  for  fields,  pasture  and 
orchards  when  and  where  it  Is  needed. 
Can  be  used  on  level  or  rolling  land  with¬ 
out  Elbow*  or  Tees.  Lightweight— easy  to 
assemble.  Available  in  Alu¬ 
minum  or  galvanised  3,  4, 
4,  and  8  inch  diameters. 
Write  for  FREE  folder  "Rain, 
the  Life  Blood  of  Farming" 
and  name  of  dealer. 
CHICAGO  METAL  MFG.  CO. 

'•7US.  Rockwell  St. 
v  ‘Chicago  33,  Illinois 


FLEX- O-SEAL 


Pie* 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet  "Hints  on 

FCare  and  Culture  of  Roses.”  Trial 
Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best 
varieties  —  guaranteed.  Address — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

Route  5,  Tyler,  Texas 


Every  Grower  should  have  Kayner’s 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 

_  Grapes,  Blueberries, Raspberries, Boysen - 

berries.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It's  Free.  Write 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  5  Berry  St„  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  \f  Allen's  Berry  Book  de- 
■  “  *  scribes  best  early,  medi¬ 
um,  late  and  everbearing  varieties. 
Tells  how  to  grow  big,  luscious 
berries  for  home  and  market. 

Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  W.  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  • 

Blueberry,  Raspberry  and  Asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  catalogue  lull  of  facts.  No  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  Willards,  Md. 


•  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  • 

WHORES  ABE  AND  RET  A IX, 

One,  two,  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 
HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


FED  RASPBERRIES — Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian 
Summer.  $6.00-100.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


SOLDERING  IRON 

(With  4  Special-Use  Tips) 


IDEAL  XMAS  GIFT 


•  PERFECT  BALANCE 

•  4  TIPS  FOR  VERSATILITY 

•  CHROME  PLATED 


HANDSOMELY  PACKAGED 
•  UNIQUE  BUILT-IN  SAFETY  STAND 

It’s  New!  It’s  the  perfect  gift!  For  Farm, 
Home,  Shop!  Longlife  electric  soldering 
iron  for  heavy  or  fine  work.  9 %"  long;  75- 
watt;  110-v  AC-DC;  6'  cord;  UL  approved. 
Plastic  cool-grip  GUN-GRIP— a  hand¬ 
some  gift  for  "Him”! 

Includes  free  booklet:  "How  To  Solder” 
Check  or  Money  Order;  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s 
ORDER  BY  MAIL  —  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 


S.  STEVENS  CO.,  INC. 

70  State  St.  Dept.  E 
BOSTON  9.  MASS. 


SINCE  1895 

BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  ore 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 
"You'll  like  them". 


S 

•  TESTED— 

•  TRIED— 

•  TRUE— 


jKpM§ 


SEEDS 


I  The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  \ 


SEE  OUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER  43$„. . 

SEED  CO., Inc.  ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

We  specialize  in  serving  critical  Market  Growers  with 
the  very  best  strains  of  vegetable  seed.  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy  of  our  1948  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY 

125  Dock  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Penna. 
“In  the  heart  of  the  Produce  Market.” 


Clinton  Seed  Oats  Direct  From  Farm 

LOADED  IN  CARS,  FOR  SALE.  Write  for  prices. 
STRONG  &  STRONG  -  EARLVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


SEED  POTATOES  —  EMPIRE,  PLACID,  VIRGIL 
AND  OTHER  BLIGHT  RESISTANT  VARIETIES. 
KENNARD  CARPENTER,  R.  D.  I,  DRYDEN,  N.  Y. 


HAVING  GLASS  TROUBLES? 

problems  with  hard 
to  break,  shatter-resistant  PLEXIGLAS,  the  clear 
plastic  which  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  for  truck 
and  car  doors.  It  will  last  the  life  of  the  automobile 
when  properly  handled.  ABERDEEN  AUTO  PARTS, 
Dept.  R,  Box  283,  Aberdeen,  Maryland. 


- NAME  CARDS.  SIXTEEN  FOR  50  CENTS. - r 

Written,  Beautiful  Fancy  Flourished 

CHESTER  COBB,  Penman,  POUGH  KEEPS!  E,  N.  Y. 


XMAS  GIFT  SPECIAL 

LADIES — Give  him  a  pair  of  these 
warm  rabbit  fur  lined  capeskin 
gloves — A  gift  he’s  sure  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  Black  or  Brown.  Sizes  8  to 
10  V2.  Gift  Boxed. 

PRICE  $4.95  POSTPAID 


NAMAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
565  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Enclosed  is  check  or  money  order.  Please 

send  me  .  pair  .  color,  size 

.  fur  lined  gloves  at  $4.95. 


Name 


Address 


City .  State 


6  Packets 

25* 


I 

SPECIAL!  I 

Largest  flowers,  exquis¬ 
itely  waved  and  frilled, 
four  to  each  stem, 
finest  colors:  scarlet- 
cerise,  rose,  cream-pink, 
lavender,  blue  and  white. 
All  6  Packets  of  seeds,  1  of  each 
color  (.value  95c)  for  only  25c, 
postpaid.  For  a  larger  planting, 
6  Half  Ounces,  1  of  ea.  ( value  $3.) 
for  $1.  Send  25c  or  $ 1  today! 

on  Burpee’s  Fioradale  F arms. 

Burpee  Co. 

538  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


WHAT  is 

ES-MIN-EL  ? 

Es-Min-El  is  Essential  Mineral  Elements — a 
carefully  balanced  mineralizer,  much  needed  by 
fruit,  vegetable,  field  crops  and  house  plants 
to  produce  healthy  and  profuse  growth.  Many 
plant  diseases  are  overcome  by  use  of  Es-Min- 
El.  Send  3c  Stamp  for  "Es-Min-El  and  Soil- 
service  Facts”  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
5  lb.  Pkg.  $1.25.  Prepaid  in  Northeastern 
States.  100  lb.  Bag  $10.00— F.O.B.  TOWN¬ 
SEND,  MASS. 

ES-MIN-EL  Soilservice 

P.  0.  Box  131 -N3,  Townsend,  Mass. 


KILL^^he 

U»ng  6%  Kerosene,  94%  Air,  this  torch  bums 
weeds,  roots,  stalks,  splits  rocks,  irrigates,  thaws, 
heats  iron,  disinfects.  HAS  OV£A  |Q0  FARM 
Write  for  full  description  and  prices. 

CINE  EQUIPMENT,' 

Lwt  miAjrr.RTOWN.  PA  ^ 


Wanted:  Potatoes  &  Apples,  carloads  or  truckloads ;  also 
corn.  R.  J,  Clarkson,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Phone  5581 


Benefits  of  Orchard 
Mulching- 

(Continued  from  Page  706) 

in  so  reducing  the  organic  matter 
that  increased  fertilization  was  again 
made  necessary.  Few  systems  so 
naturally  add  fertility  to  an  orchard 
soil  as  mulching  with  organic  ma¬ 
terials. 

Third,  the  moisture  supply  is  more 
adequate.  Moisture  is  usually  more 
plentiful  where  organic  matter  is 
naturally  high,  as  under- mulches.  A 
mulch  prevents  the  excessive  runoff 
of  water  which  can  be  so  destructive 
when  sloping  land  is  under  culti¬ 
vation.  Erosion,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  is  eliminated.  Instead  of 
running  off,  rainfall  is  trapped  for 
use  of  the  trees.  Moisture  determin¬ 
ations  have  shown  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  more  water  in  a  soil  under  a 
mulch  than  in  cultivation.  Also, 
where  growth  of  grass  is  suppressed, 
there  is  more  available  moisture 
under  a  mulched  sod.  Often  the 
moisture-conserving  effect  of  mulch 
is  more  apparent  in  the  dry  periods 
of  midsummer,  which  may  be  critical 
to  normal  tree  growth.  Growers  fairly 
well  appreciate  the  adverse  effect  of 
late  Summer  drought  in  fruit  size  and 
finish.  In  the  West,  the  ever-present 
irrigation  water  insures  against 
drought  conditions.  Except  in  a  few 
cases,  irrigation  is  not  practical  in 
the  Northeast  because  usually  it  can¬ 
not  be  justified.  However,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  heavy  mulching  may  often  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  and  many 
of  the  benefits  of  irrigation  thus 
realized. 

Fourth,  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  is  more  uniform,  which  makes  it 
more  congenial  to  root  activity.  It 
has  been  shown  many  times  that  a 
bare  soil  undergoes  more  rapid  and 
more  pronounced  temperature 
.changes  than  a  soil  under  an  or¬ 
ganic  mulch.  In  the  hot  days  of  mid¬ 
summer  when  the  air  temperature 
may  go  above  100  degrees  F.,  a 
mulched  soil  will  heat  up  only  gradu¬ 
ally  in  comparison  with  a  bare  soil. 
Conversely,  during  the  cold  months 
the  rate  of  temperature  fall  is  usu¬ 
ally  less  under  mulch.  This  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural  because  the  mulch  acts 
as  an  insulator  against  the  tempera¬ 
ture  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
degree  of  protection  is  determined 
largely  by  the  quantity,  depth,  and 
type  of  mulch  cover.  Sod  itself  is 
better  than  a  bare  soil,  and  sod  with 
added  mulch  is  better  than  sod  alone. 
Of  course,  a  cover  of  snow  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  soil  insulator. 

Fifth,  growth  and  yield  are  above 
average.  Long  continued  tests  in 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  have  revealed  that  heavy 
mulching,  as  a  cultural  system  in 
apple  and  pear  orchards,  is  equal  to 
any  other  system  and  in  many  cases 
it  has  been  shown  that  mulching  has 
definitely  increased  growth  and  pro¬ 
duction.  At  the  Massachusetts  Sta¬ 
tion  mulching  increased  yields  as 
much  as  100  per  cent  over  extended 
test  periods.  In  one  orchard  of 
McIntosh  the  average  annual  yield 
(20  years)  of  trees  under  cultivation 
was  about  seven  bushels  each  com¬ 
pared  to  almost  11  bushels  for 
mulched  trees.  Wealthy  yields  were 
approximately  seven  and  ten  bushels 
respectively.  The  trees  under  culti¬ 
vation  were  fertilized  with  nitrogen 
and  potash  while  the  hay  mulched 
trees  received  no  additional  fertilizer. 

Other  Culture 

Cultivation  of  a  naturally  good 
orchard  soil  produces  fine  results  for 
a  limited  time.  The  utilization 
of  cover  crops,  even  when  sown 
early,  does  not  guarantee  full  main¬ 
tenance  of  soil  organic  matter  and 
soil  fertility  in  a  mature  orchard  in 
full  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
sod  culture  is  not  soil  depleting  and 
in  many  ways  is  a  very  acceptable 
method  of  handling  some  of  the 
fruits,  particularly  apples.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  well  substantiated,  of  course, 
in  the  hundreds  of  successful 
orchards  in  the  Northeast.  Never¬ 
theless,  because  straight  sod  culture 
has  definite  weaknesses  which  may 
be  considerably  alleviated  by  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  mulching,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  mulching  practices  are  now  be¬ 
coming  more  widely  adopted  by  fruit 
growers. 

Even  with  peaches,  mulching  may 
displace  cultivation  under  certain 
conditions.  Some  growers  are  now 
looking  with  increased  favor  on  a 
mulch  program,  since  peaches  appar¬ 
ently  will  succeed  and  the  erosion 
problem  is.  licked.  For  raspberries, 
mulching  seems  to  be  admirably 
suited;  it  is  now  being  tested  on 
grapes  and  other  fruit  plants. 

It  is  believed  by  the  writer  that  an 
increasing  number  of  growers,  both 
of  tree  and  small  fruits,  should  find 
mulching  a  very  suitable  method  of 
culture. 


NAME  PLATE  FOR 
RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


OO 

ljurttfeiLd 

PLATE  Qm"  X  |  |" 

Name  Engraved  in  Large  White 
Letters  on  Hard,  Durable  Phenolic, 
Satin  Black  Finish. 

Will  Last  Many  Years.  An  Ideal 
Gift.  Easily  Mounted.  Rustless 
Hardware  Supplied. 

Send  *2.00  in  Cash  or  Money 
Order.  Print  Name  Clearly. 

Descriptive  Circular  on  Request. 


BECKER  ENGRAVERS 

103  LAFAYETTE  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


k'  "W ISN’T  THIS 

Y  ft  vvissn  y/at. 

M.L-VfGETABl* 

laxative  ^ 

•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table — a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  SO  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  have 
proved.  Get  a  25£  box.  Use  as  directed. 


ALWAYS  CARRY, 


QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 


GRO  QUICK  EbedThe’aterD 


Hip  UP  IN  30  HR5.  TRANSPLANT  2  HXS 

'""CUT  GERMINATION  TIME  Vs.  R00T~CUT^~~  • 
TINGS  IN  6  DAYS.  Soil  Heating  Coble  for 
cold  frames,  plant  benches.  Testimonials, 
plans, instructions  mailed  FREE.  JR.  CABLE 
with  AIR  THERMOSTAT  for  20  sq.ft.  *5.35.  SR. 
CABLE  uiith  AIR  THERMOSTAT  for  40  sq.ft. 16.95. 
'PREPAID  DIRECT  or.  YOUR  DEALER 


GRO-QUICK  364  w. hurdn  st,  CHICAGO  10,  ILL. ! 


MONEY BAQtl 
GUARAKTEEj 


l’ 


Your  electric  socket 

_  operates  HEATING 

CABLE !  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soil. 
NO.M26  for  5  to  12  ft.pipe  $2.  NoJ56  for  l2to25ft.$3. 
N0.SII2  for  25  to  50  ft.$6.A>  thermostat  $5  extra. 

T  AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  PREPAID  * 

GRO-QUICK  304  111.  HuromSt  .CHICAGO  10.1LL.GS/ 


FACTORY  REJECTS 


GENUINE  IMPORTED  BRIAR  SMOKING  PIPES 
from  regular  $2.50-$l0  retailers.  Have  surface  flaws 
not  affectiitg  smoking  qualities.  Priced  below 
cost  of  manufacture.  Two  for  $1.00. 
GAYLORDS,  DEPT.  3A,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  — 8  Faileproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  AILany  2,  N.  Y. 

Qiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitmiimiiiiim 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert? 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  2%  Sales  Tax) 

Hiiiiiiimiiiiiiimmmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


CONCRETE  tCQ«5 
MIXERS 

Gasoline,  Electric  or  Hand  Operated 


MULLER  MACHINERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Metuchen  1,  N.  J. 

Send  Prices  and  Literature . ’  ■ 

Send  Dealer  Information . * 


Mania 

nonw *•«**»■.***•«••• 

City, . . 

9ftt  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
SHORT  CORN  CROP 
GO  FARTHER 


. .  .  feeders  say  — 

"4  bushels  of  corn  equal 
5  in  feeding  value  when 
ground." 


Amazing  New  Hammer  Mill 
Delivers  80  to  280 
12-ton  Feed  Smashing  Blows 
Every  Second 

. . .  extra  large  screen  area  and 
super-high-powered  blower  fan 
give  Vi  faster  grinding 

“Here  is  a  hammer  mill,”  say  users,  “that  will 
grind  more  feed  per  horsepower  per  hour  than  any 
mill  we’ve  ever  known.”  Yes,  the  Harvey  Red 
Hed  will  do  just  that  —  and  it  grinds  thoroughly, 
too.  If  you  compare  it  with  other  hammer  mills, 
point  by  point,  you’ll  find  the  Harvey  is  the  great¬ 
est  hammer  mill  buy  oti  the  market  today. 
Free-swinging  hammers  of  ‘‘alligator  head”  de¬ 
sign  make  short  work  of  tough  grinding  jobs. 
Heads  are  reversible  for  double  life. 

Rotor  is  scientifically  balanced,  runs  smoothly 
on  a  double  row  of  oversized  bearings  —  achieving 
tremendous  3-mile-a-minute  grinding  speed. 
Aluminum  collector  assembly  at  no  extra  cost  is 
tough,  durable,  rust-proof  and  non-sparking.  A 
Harvey  first  — now  available  on  all  models.  New 
one-piece  rigid  elbow  on  collector  unit. 


LOOK  AT  ALL  THREE 


See  this  great  Harvey  HAMMER  MILL  at  your 
local  dealer’s— and  judge  for  yourself  what  it  of¬ 
fers  in  low-cost,  long-life  feed  grinding  perform¬ 
ance.  Look,  too,  at  the  great  Harvey  Corn 
Sheller  with  the  patented  triple-action  KernO- 
lizeR.  And  see  the  new  Harvey  All-Purpose 
Elevator  that  handles  baled  hay, com, small  grain. 


GET  THIS  GRINDING  CHART  FREE! 


Prepared  and  checked  by  leading  agricultural  au¬ 
thorities  to  help  you  determine  how  fine  to  grind 
different  grains  — for  different  animals  — for  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  feeding  and  roughage— 115  different 
grinding  recommendations,  bend  coupon  today. 
Ask  for  “Key  to  Better  Feeding— Through  Proper 
Grinding.” 

HARVEY  MFG.  C0.f  Inc;,  Racine,  Wis. 


RACINE 


REG.  U.S.  PAT. OFF. 


HARVEY  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  P-12 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

I  want  your  new  1947  Grinding  Chart.  Please 
send  my  free  copy. 

Also,  send  me  information  about 
Harvey  Red  Hed  HAMMER  MILL  □ 

Harvey  Red  Hed  CORN  SHELLER  □ 

Harvey  All-Purpose  FARM  ELEVATOR  □ 
(Check  if  information  wanted) 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _  _  . _  _ 

Town . . 


State _ 


Afy  Dealer’s  Name  is 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Tomato  Blight 

This  past  season  tomato  "blight 
struck  again.  What  should  I  do  to 
avoid  repeating  this  next  season? 

H.  B.  R. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

This  past  season  there  has  again 
been  a  severe  outbreak  of  late  blight 
on  tomatoes.  This  fungus  is  particu¬ 
larly  injurious  in  cool,  wet  weather, 
and  starts  by  attacks  on  the  potato. 
Again,  due  to  favorable  weather 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  this 
fungus  and  possibly  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  especially  virulent  strain, 
tomatoes  in  most  Eastern  parts  of  the 
country  were  very  seriously  dam¬ 
aged. 

However,  tomatoes  that  were 
pruned  to  a  single  stalk  and  tied  to 
stakes  and  dusted  regularly  showed 
very  little  injury.  A  combination 
insecticide  and  fungicide  containing 
rotenone  and  copper,  such  as  either 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  Dithane,  is  the 
best  material  to  use.  The  plants 
should  be  dusted  or  sprayed  regu¬ 
larly  about  once  a  week  from  the 
time  they  are  set  until  frost.  This 
program  will  also  help  control  the 
flea  beetles,  aphis  and  white  flies,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  leaf  diseases. 

The  refuse  plants  and  fruits  from 
this  year’s  crop  should  either  be 
raked  up  and  added  to  the  compost 
pile  or  spaded  under  completely. 


How  to  Grow  Garlic 

We  would  like  to  know  about 
planting  garlic  sets.  Some  tell  us  that 
the  proper  time  to  plant  them  is  in 
the  Fall  of  the  year;  and  if  planted 
then,  they  will  produce  very  nice 
bulbs  the  following  season.  What  do 
they  use  for  planting?  Is  there  a 
regular  garlic  set,  or  do  they  take 
the  large  garlic  bulb  and  break  it 
up  into  the  pieces  that  make  up  this 
bulb,  and  plant  these  small  pieces? 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  c.  l.  j. 

Garlic  can  be  grown  either  from 
seed  or  the  cloves  obtained  by  divid¬ 
ing  mature  bulbs.  Propagation  is  usu¬ 
ally  made  from  these  cloves,  planting 
them  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  in  rows  18 
inches  wide  and  four  inches  in  the 
row.  The  requirements  for  this  crop 
are  the  same  as  for  onions.  This 
mean  a  well  drained  soil  in  which 
the  fertility  level  has  been  built  up 
to  a  high  degree.  The  field  should 
also  be  free  from  weed  seeds.  Garlic 
does  better  in  a  warm,  dry  region, 
and  most  of  the  commercial  crop  is 
grown  in  the  West  and  South. 


Pyrethrum  Expensive  to  Grow 

Could  you  tell  me  something  about 
the  commercial  prospects  for  pyre- 
thrum?  Do  you  think  it  might  be 
profitable  to  grow?  What  part  of  the 
plant  is  used,  and  how  is  it  har¬ 
vested?  L.  H.  T. 

During  the  war  when  it  was  diffi- 
clt  to  import  pyrethrum,  there  was 
an  attempt  to  grow  this  crop  in  this 
country.  However,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  place  where  this  was  grown 
successfully,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  can  compete  with  the 
foreign  grown  crop,  as  it  requires 
much  hand  labor  in  harvesting.  The 
mature  blossoms  are  used  for  the 
production  of  an  insecticide.  These 
are  picked  by  hand  and  require  con¬ 
siderable  labor. 


Soil  for  Endive 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have 
not  been  able  to  raise  any  endive 
lettuce.  The  plants  always  die  off, 
one  by  one.  When  I  take  them  out 
to  examine  them,  the  roots  are  fuzzy 
and  look  like  being  moldy.  Do  you 
know  what  to  do  about  this? 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  g.  h. 

Try  growing  endive  in  a  different 
location,  on  light,  well  drained  soil  if 
possible.  It  might  be  worthwhile  to 
add  sand,  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  peat 
moss  to  your  soil.  The  soil  should  be 
well  limed  and  worked  into  a  loose, 
friable  condition  before  planting. 


When  to  Move  Rhubarb 

How  often  should  rhubarb  roots  be 
divided  and  set  in  a  new  location? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  do  this? 

New  Jersey  j.  m. 

Rhubarb  roots  should  be  divided 
and --set  in  anew  location  about  every 
10  years,  or  whenever  the  plants  are 
not  growing  satisfactorily.  This  can 
be  done  any  time  when  the  ground 
is  not  frozen  after  the  tops  have  been 
killed  by  frost,  and  before  growth 
starts  in  the  Spring.  The  plants  will 
not  grow  as  vigorously  the  first  year 
after  transplanting,  and  the  stalks 
should  not  be  cut;  but  the  following 
years  they  should  grow  more  vigor¬ 
ously  if  well  fertilized. 


Help  You  Conserve  Your  Soil 


You  can  act  now  to  protect  your  soil 
from  the  erosion  that  threatens  the 
productivity  and  earning  power  of 
your  land. 

In  a  well  planned  soil  conservation 
program,  crop  rotation,  contour  plant¬ 
ing  and  strip  cropping  are  often  success¬ 
fully  used.  Properly  fertilized  pastures 
also  protect  your  soil  and,  in  addition, 
supply  abundant  money-saving  forage 
for  your  stock.  And,  of  course,  one  of 
the  soil  conservation  essentials  for  prof¬ 
itable  results  is  the  use  of  adequate 
amounts  of  plant  food. 


International  Fertilizer  is  a  quality 
plant  food,  used  by  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  for  all  their  crops.  Your  Interna¬ 
tional  Fertilizer  Agent  is  ready  now  to 
help  you  select  the  plant  foods  best 
suited  to  the  condition  of  your  soil  and 
the  needs  of  your  crops.  Because  of 
heavy  demand,  it  will  pay  you  to  place 
your  order  early. 

When  you  order  plant  food,  look  for 
the  familiar  "International  Fertilizers" 
trade  mark.  It  is  a  sign  of  quality,  crop- 
producing  fertilizers  and  of  your  satis - 
faction  at  harvest  time. 


General  Offices:  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


Increases  crop  yield  and  pays  for  itself  some¬ 
times  in  one  year.  Farmers  like  the  JUDSON 
because  it’s  dependable,  does  a  better  job 
and  usually  costs  less.  Ruggedly  constructed 
with  sound  mechanical  features. 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE 

The  standard  machine  spreads  8  ft.  and  has 
a  capacity  of  12  bushels.  Will  spread  evenly 
and  accurately froml50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  AND 
DEALER  S  NAME. 


JUDSON  BROS  CO. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.  6,  P*. 


OTTAWA  SELF-PROPELLED 

BUZZ  MASTER 


New  Improved  OTTAWA 

Buzz  Master.  2  speeds 

for  brush  cutting  and  —  — ^ - 

road  travel.  Clears  land  of  brush,  saplings  and  large 
trees.  Goes  anywhere  on  its  own  power.  Hills 
no  obstacle.  Most  useful  saw  ever  built — pulley 
for  belt  work.  Reclaim  waste  land  this  easy 
way  .Make  bigmoney  doing  customwork.  ' 
Endorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Post  Hole' 

Digger  attachment  available.  Digs  a  post  hole 
in  25  seconds.  Send  for  FREE  details  today  ■ 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  4-777  Walnut  St.,  Ottawa,  ham 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Condition  Like  New 

9  ft.  x  11  ft.  $  4.95  18  ft.  x  22  ft.  $19.80 

12  ft.  x  15  ft.  9.00  25  ft.  x  25  ft.  31.25 

15  ft.  x  20  ft.  15.00  24  ft.  x  55  ft.  66.00 

THESE  TARPAULINS  HAVE  ROPES 
AND  EYELETS.  GUARANTEED 
PERFECT  CONDITION  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED. 

UPTON  SALES  CORP. 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

PHONE:  CORTLANDT  7-4606 


..I™ .\°T  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  Geneva,  Ohio 
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In  December,  let  your  truck  prove  that  the 


NEW  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 
GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE! 


Your  truck  takes  quite  a  banging  around  this  month.  Good  time  and 
place  to  prove  that  the  new  Gulfiube  Motor  Oil  gives  you  all  these. 


Gives  You  Better  Motor  Performance — For  the  new 

GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  is  refined  from  fine  par¬ 
affin  base  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s  Multi-sol  process  and 
is  compounded  with  superior  additives  for  improved 
performance  —  insures  longer  engine  life  and  lower 
maintenance  costs. 

Gives  Better  Oil  Mileage  and  Greater  Protection  — 

The  new  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  is  relatively 
,  nonvolatile  and  has  a  full,  rich  lubricating  body  to 
properly  protect  all  bearing  surfaces  under  every 
condition  of  operation. 

i 

Gives  You  Better  Winter  Lubrication — Low  pour  test 
and  high  viscosity  index  assure  minimum  drag  and 
frictional  resistance  when  starting  in  cold  weather. 
You  get  lubrication  with  the  start  of  the  motor. 

Gives  You  Full  Protection  against  Bearing  Corrosion 

—The  new  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  copper- lead,  cadmium  silver  or  other  alloy 
bearings  under  any  condition  of  operation. 


IN  YOUR  TRACTOR— TRUCK- AND  CAR 

START  USING  THE  NEW 

GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 


AT  A  REGULAR.  PRICE 


Free  Book.  You’ll  find  hints  on  cold- weather  oper¬ 
ation.  Find  lubrication  charts  and  many  other 
helpful  facts  in  Gulf’s  "Farm  Tractor  Guide.”  Use 
coupon  for  your  free  copy. 


To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 

Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Without  cost,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor  Guide.” 


Nome. 


Address. 


Type  of  Tractor. 


As  I  See  It 

It  takes  an  outsider  to  show  up 
our  faults,  though  we  have  had  a 
feeling  things  were  not  right  for 
some  time.  Henry  Wallace  in  “New 
Republic,”  commenting  on  his  re¬ 
cent  trip  through  New  England, 
touched  on  a  few  of  our  faults,  one 
in  particular  I  will  mention:  “Its  soil 
is  becoming  less  productive  .  .  .  even 
grass,  the  greatest  agricultural  asset 
of  New  England,  is  often  not  har¬ 
vested.” 

I  take  exception  in  part  to  that 
statement.  I  know  it  is  less  produc¬ 
tive,  but  that’s  because  it  has  been 
neglected.  I  am  a  Vermonter  and 
know  whereof  I  speak.  Inflation  is 
the  real  weed  that  is  being  sown  on 
many  of  our  fields.  Business  men  and 
others  who  have  gained  wealth  have 
bought  large  farms  which  the  old 
owners  wanted  to  sell  for  various 
reasons;  perhaps  ill  health,  inability 
to  get  help,,  etc.  We  have  been 
fortunate  in  having  some  fine  city 
people  coming  to  our  part  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  They  are  a  help  to  the  com¬ 
munity  life  in  many  ways,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  most  of  them  are  not 
interested  in  farming.  If  they  buy 
only  small  places,  well  and  good;  but 
what  I  decry  is  the  buying  up  of 
large  dairy  and  crop  farms  and  mot 
making  use  of  them.  Most  of  the 
new  owners  have  been  willing  to 
sell  the  grass  from  their  farms;  some 
have  even  been  generous  enough  to 
give  it  away. 

Here  is  how  our  soil  gets  less  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  first  year  the  city  man 
comes,  he  sells  his  standing  hay  for 
say  $5.00  a  ton,  a  fair  price.  The 
following  year  it  is  not  quite  as  good 
and  he  only  gets  $4.00.  The  year  after 
he  has  to  give  it  away,  and  the  next 
year  he  has  to  pay  someone  to  cut 
it.  Soon  the  fields  with  no  real  care 
are  covered  with  golden  rod,  paint 
brush,  and  briars.  I  still  contend  in¬ 
flation  is  the  cause  of  all  this.  It  is 
the  weed  that  grows  whichever  way 
you  turn.  I  know  of  many  fields  be¬ 
side  hard  surfaced  roads  that  have 
not  been  cut  for  a  number  of  years. 
Perhaps  Henry  Wallace  rode  by  these 
when  he  went  to  Putney,  Vt. 

There  is  one  remedy  I  can  suggest. 
Southern  Vermont  (I  speak  of  this 
because  I  know  it  best)  offers  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  G.I.s  from 
agricultural  colleges.  If  a  veteran 
cannot  swing  it  himself,  get  a  G.I. 
loan  and  put  modern  farming  ideas 
to  work;  buy  machinery  in  partner¬ 
ship;  raise  crops,  dairy  and  beef 
cattle,  poultry. 

The  shops  have  taken  too  many 
of  our  young  people  away  from  the 
farms,  paying  high  wages  to  make 
things  not  half  as  useful  as  food.  No 
wonder  food  prices  have  gone  sky 
high.  It  will  take  a  greater  mathema¬ 
tician  than  has  yet  been  produced 
to  manipulate  prices  to  make  them 
fair  for  all.  a.  p.  b. 


December  6,  1947 

A  True  Dog  Story 

ouW1leni  7as  a  bo?,  had  a  small 
Shepherd  dog  named  Cooney.  Where 

he  came  from  no  one  knew  but  everv 
one  praised  his  alertness  and  he  wa* 
often  spoken  of  as  the  dog  that  coulri 
do  everything  but  talk.  We  lived  nn 
a  farm  in  northern  Ohio,  and  our 
place  was  a  central  point  for  the 
“gathering  in”  of  butchers  and 
drovers.  1U 

Cooney  was  the  constant  com 
panion  of  either  father  or  me  and 
since,  in  those  days,  we  had '  no 
trucks  as  we  now  have,  to  take  cattle 
and  sheep  to  market,  Cooney  and  T 
became  expert  drivers  of  livestock 
To  drive  cattle  without  worrying 
them  and  making  them  lose  weight 
was  an  art  and  Cooney  had  that  art 

One  day  a  man  from  Orrville  20 
miles  away,  bought  a  small  flock  of 
sheep.  The  next  morning,  after  an 
early  breakfast,  the  man  and  father 
and  I  went  down  to  the  pasture 
Father  let  down  the  bars  and  said  to 
Cooney  “go  get  the  sheep— get  the 
sheep.”  Mind  you,  there  were  no 
sheep  in  sight  and  there  were  many 
cows.  On  top  of  a  knoll  Cooney 
stopped  and  looked  back  and  father 
waved  his  hand  and  told  him  to  go 
on.  In  a  short  time  Cooney  came 
trotting  back  with  every  one  of  the 
sheep.  If  father  had  said  “cattle” 
Cooney  would  have  singled  them  out 
He  was  a  wise  old  dog. 

Just  as  the  sheep  and  Cooney  came 
in  sight,  the  buyer  noticed  a  large 
tree  that  had  fallen  and  which  would 
block  their  exit  from  the  field,  so 
he  called  to  father  and  told  him  the 
dog  alone  could  not  handle  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Father  said,  “wait  and  see.” 
As  Cooney  drove  the  sheep  toward 
the  gate  from  the  north,  the  sheep 
scooted  for  the  south  end  of  the 
tree  but  Cooney  was  there  to  meet 
them  and  he  patiently  redirected 
them  four  times  until,  realizing  his 
mastery  over  them,  they  meekly 
trotted  in  the  right  direction. 

After  the  sheep  were  out  in  the 
road,  the  man  said  to  father  “I  have 
$100  in  my  pocket  to  pay  for  that 
dog  and  I  want  him.”  Father  re¬ 
plied,  “everything  on  this  farm  is  for 
sale  except  my  wife,  my  boys  and 
my  dog.”  Old  Timer 


Club  Root  Spreaders 

Will  rabbit  manure  when  used  in 
the  garden  cause  club  root  of  cabbage 
and  related  crops?  w.  1.  m. 

New  York 

Club  root  of  cabbage  and  related 
crops  is  a  fungus  disease  that  can  be 
easily  brought  into  the  soil  in 
rabbit  manure  if  diseased  plants 
were  used  in  feeding  these  animals. 
However,  the  disease  is  very  wide¬ 
spread  and  usually  gets  into  the 
garden  from  infected  plants  or  seeds. 


11  UANY  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  CANDLES  THAT  WE  WILL 
SEE  BURNING  IN  WINDOWS  IN  THE  NEXT  FEW  WEEKS 
CONTAIN  THE  WAX  OF  BEES.  IN  ORDER  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE 
TRUE  TRADITION  OF  CHRISTMAS,  SOME  CHURCHES  REQUIRE 
THAT  ONLY  THIS  TYPE  OF  CANDLES  BE  USED.  BY  THE  TIME 
CHRISTMAS  COMES  AROUND,  THE  BEE  OF  SUMMERTIME  IS 
DORMANT.  SOME  LIVE  THROUGH  THE  WINTER  IN  BEE  TREES, 
OTHERS  IN  HIVES  ON  THE  STORES  COLLECTED  IN  SUMMER 
DAYS.  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BEE  DURING  THE  BLOSSOM 
SEASON  HAVE  MADE  THE  BERRY  ON  WAX  MYRTLE  POSSIBLE. 
WAX  MYRTLE  ISA  SHRUB  THAT  GROWS  CLUSTERS  OF 
SMALL  BERRIES  COVERED  WITH  GREENISH  WHITE  WAX  THAT 
RESEMBLES  TALLOW.  WHEN  THE  BERRIES  MATURE  IN  THE  FALL, 
THEY  ARE  HARVE5TED  AND  BOILED  IN  HOT  WATER  UNTIL 
THE  WAX  COATING  FLOATS  TO  THE  TOP.  THEN  THE  WAX  IS 
SKIMMED  OFF  AND  USED  TO  MAKE  CHRISTMAS  CANDLES,  ft 
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Nutrition  is  Your 
and  Ours 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


Why  does  City  Cousin  cry? 

He  has  no  room  for  his  Mince  Pie!  v 


In  this  wintry  month,  as  America  prepares  for 
that  feast  which  celebrates  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  men  and  women  of  good  will  take 
spiritual  stock,  give  thanks  for  many  blessings. 

Well-nourished  bodies  and  minds  are  the  wealth 
of  America.  One  of  the  great  blessings  that  this 
country  enjoys  is  the  food  it  produces  in  such 
abundance.  Farmers  and  ranchers  who  produce 
this  food,  and  we  at  Swift  &  Company  who  proc¬ 
ess  and  distribute  it,  have  an  occasion  for  satis¬ 
faction  in  our  teamwork.  Together  we  can  say — 
and  proudly — “ Nutrition  is  our  business .” 

Good  nutrition  begins  with  soil  itself.  Out  of 
the  soil  come  the  crops — the  fruits  and  grains 
and  vegetables  we  eat.  Out  of  the  soil  also  come 
the  grasses  and  legumes  and  grains  on  which  live¬ 
stock  feed — the  very  foundation  of  the  meat  and 
dairy  products  that  are  the  protein  backbone  of 
our  nation’s  food. 

Today  the  American  people  are  better  nour¬ 
ished  than  ever  before  in  history.  This  is  cause 
for  pride  and  rejoicing.  For  a  better  fed,  healthier 
people  leads  to  a  stronger  nation  with  greater 
capacity  for  clearer  thinking,  for  work  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

Good  nutrition  adds  life  to  your  years  and 
years  to  your  life.  Good  eating,  which  today  we 
call  the  science  of  nutrition,  is  not  an  accident. 
It  must  be  planned— beginning  with  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil  and  continuing  through  the 
raising  of  the  crops  and  livestock,  to  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  meals  for  the  table.  This  is  an 
activity  in  which  we  all  play  an  important  part. 
Swift  men  of  research  and  technology,  like  you 
farmers  and  ranchers  all  over  America,  are  seek¬ 
ing  ways  in  which  the  food  of  our  people  may  be 
improved  and  our  joint  operations  made  to  thrive 
ever  more  abundantly. 


0lect/ie  /d 

MINCEMEAT 

1  Vi  pounds  brown  sugar 


1  pound  cooked  beef 
shank,  chuck,  or  neck  meat 
1  cup  meat  stock 
Vi  pound  suet 
4  pounds  apples 
Vi  pound  currants 
1  pound  seeded  raisins 


1  quart  cider 

2  teaspoons  salt 

2  teaspoons  nutmeg 

2  teaspoons  cloves 

3  teaspoons  cinnamon 

5  tablespoons  lemon  juice 


Pare,  core,  and  chop  apples.  Chop  together  currants  and  raisins. 
Add  apples,  sugar,  cider,  and  meat  stock.  Cook  about  5  minutes. 
Grind  meat  and  suet.  Add  with  seasonings  to  apple  mixture.  Sim¬ 
mer  1  hour,  stirring  frequently  to  prevent  burning.  Add  lemon  juice. 

This  mincemeat  may  be  made  ahead  of  time  and  canned  for  use 
throughout  the  holiday  season.  (Yield:  4  quarts) 


COMPETITION  SETS  THE  PACE 


There’s  lots  of  competition  in  the  livestock  and 
meat  industry — both  in  the  buying  of  livestock, 
and  in  the  selling  of  the  meat  and  by-products. 
U.  S.  Government  reports  show  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  competition  when  they  list  a  total 
of  more  than  4,000  meat  packers  and  more  than 

22.500  other  commercial  slaughterers  operating 
in  the  United  States.  Of  course.  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  does  not  bid  against  every  one  of  these 

26.500  slaughterers  at  every  point  at  which  it 
buys  livestock.  However,  there  isn’t  a  purchase 
of  livestock  or  a  sale  of  meat  made  that  doesn’t 
have  to  meet  a  considerable  number  of  actual  or 
potential  bids  of  competitors. 


To  all  our  friends  on  America's  farms  and 
ranches,  we  at  Swift  &  Company  wish 


a  lAiektyu  and 


Track  Down  the  Facts 


The  beaver  is  an  industri¬ 
ous  and  intelligent  animal. 

He  fells  trees,  builds  dams, 
and  wastes  little  effort  or 
material.  A  "by-product” 
of  his  building  operations — 
the  bark  of  limbs  and  logs 
—provides  his  supply  of 
winter  food. 

We  in  the  livestock  and  meat  industry  have  been 
"busy  as  beavers”  developing  methods  of  saving  the 
different  by-products  of  livestock.  These  products 
benefit  the  human  race  in  many  ways.  Many  ail¬ 
ments  are  relieved  by  extracts  from  livestock  glands. 
Numerous  ordinary  articles,  such  as  glue,  buttons, 
combs,  knife  handles,  soap,  etc.,  originate  from  live¬ 
stock. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  returns  from  live¬ 
stock  by-products  are  almost  large  enough  to  offset 
the  operating  and  marketing  expenses  of  the  meat 
Packers.  The  value  of  by-products  has  reduced  the 
average  cost  of  meat  to  consumers  and  has  increased 
the  prices  the  producer  receives  for  livestock. 


President,  Swift  &  Company 


Business  is 


Built  on  Faith 


The  American  business  sys¬ 
tem  is  based  on  keeping 
faith  with  the  people  whom 
business  serves.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  Swift  &  Company  is  to  continue  to 
be  successful,  five  distinct  groups  of  people 
must  have  faith  in  our  ability  to  serve  them: 
producers,  stockholders,  employes,  retailers 
and  consumers. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  look  to  us  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  daily  cash  market,  and  to  compete  in 
buying  their  livestock  and  other  products. 
We,  in  turn,  depend  on  you  for  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Our  operations  and  yours  are  inter¬ 
dependent  and  based  on  mutual  trust  in 
each  other’s  fair  dealing. 

The  64,000  stockholders  invest  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  Swift  &  Company  with  faith  that 
good  management  will  earn  them  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  on  their  investment.  To  keep  that 
faith,  the  company  must  earn  a  reasonable 
profit. 

Another  definite  responsibility  of  man¬ 
agement  is  to  provide  regular  employment, 
good  working  conditions,  plants  and  tools 
for  the  74,000  employes  of  Swift.  Here 
again,  mutual  faith  and  understanding  is 
essential. 

In  serving  retailers  in  every  city  and  town 
in  the  nation,  Swift  is  very  conscious  of  its 
responsibilities  to  this  fourth  important 
group.  Through  exacting  quality-control  we 
are  able  to  supply  the  retailers  with  the 
grade  and  type  of  products  their  trade  de¬ 
mands.  To  serve  them  faithfully,  we  have  to 
study  and  understand  their  problems,  and 
give  them  an  understanding  of  ours. 

The  fifth  and  largest  group  served  by 
Swift  is  the  consumers  of  the  nation.  Their 
faith  in  the  Swift  name  and  Swift’s  branded 
products  is  the  very  basis  of  our  business — 
and  a  great  asset  to  both  you  and  us. 

As  we  review  the  operation  of  Swift  & 
Company  at  year’s  end,  we  again  resolve  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  justify  the 
faith  placed  in  our  business  by  so  many 
people. 


<3^ 


Business 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  — AND  YOURS 

Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years— and  years  to  your  life 
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WITH  FRONT-MOUNTED  IMPLEMENTS 

Planters,  cultivators,  fertilizer  attachments,  mower  —  all 
ahead  of  the  driver’s  seat.  No  blind  spot  behind  you.  What 
a  world  of  difference  in  comfort  and  accurate  work. 


WITH  3-IN-l  POWER  TRANSMITTER 

The  last  word  in  a  touch-contfol  hydraulic  system.  Attach* 
xnent  for  B  and  C  tractors. 


WITH  MORE  FARM  POWER  PER  DOLLAR 


Looking  ahead,  we  see  one  fundamental  truth. 

What  America  needs  is  more  for  its  money.  If  the  dollar  keeps 
on  buying  less  and  less,  our  gold  will  soon  turn  to  straw. 

We  say  that,  today  more  than  ever,  quality  and  full  value  must 
be  the  guiding  principles  of  commerce. 

Can  they  prevail  in  the  face  of  inflated  costs? 

Our  answer  is  here  on  this  page:  two  FULL-SIZED  REAL  FARM 
TRACTORS  at  sensible  prices.  They  are  the  1-row  Model  B 
and  the  2-row  Model  C,  complete  with  3-in-l  Power  Trans¬ 
mitter,  hydraulic  system,  electric  lights  and  starter.  PLUS  —  a 
full  line  of  power  implements  with  precision  hydraulic  control. 

Even  in  these  times,  a  full  dollar’s  worth  is  the  right  of  every 
purchaser.  It’s  the  only  sound  business  formula  we  know. 

(  flUIS'CHfllMERS  ) 

\  B  TRACTOR  DIVISION  -  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.S.A.  y 
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Winter  in  the  Bee  Hive 


What  do  honey  bees  do  in  the 
Winter  time?  ]\Iost  people  think  that 
they  hibernate  like  a  bear  or  a  wood¬ 
chuck,  but  this  is  entirely  wrong. 
In  both  the  bumblebee  and  wasp 
families,  the  female  or  queen  is  the 
only  individual  to  survive.  The 
workers  and  drones  die  during  the 
cold  of  Winter.  In  these  species,  the 
female  is  capable,  not  only  of  repro¬ 
ducing  her  kind,  but  she  has  the 
instinct  and  ability  to  start  off  a  new 
colony.  She  can  lay  the  eggs,  nurse 
the  young,  and  otherwise  care  for  the 
colony  until  the  young  emerge  to 
take  over  the  household  duties.  Then 
the  queen  assumes  her  proper  po¬ 
sition  in  the  family. 

But  honey  bees  handle  the  problem 
in  an  entirely  different  way.  They 
must  bring  the  colony  intact  through 
the  Winter.  They  cannot  crawl  into  a 
hole  and  wake  up  in  the  Spring.  Even 
though  they  are  relatively  cold¬ 
blooded,  they  must  maintain  a 
temperature  that  will  support  their 
life.  They  must  be  able  to  build  up 
their  population  in  the  late  Winter 
and  early  Spring  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  harvest  so  soon  to  be  gath¬ 
ered.  This  they  must  do  by  literally 
burning  themselves  up  for  the  sake 
of  their  colony.  Theirs  is  perfect 
communism.  The  individual  is  noth¬ 
ing;  The  State  is  everything. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  a  hive  of 
honey  bees,  there  is  no  single  individ¬ 
ual  capable  of  perpetuating  the  race. 
The  workers  cannot  breed.  The  queen 
can  breed,  but  she  cannot  care  for 
the  young,  and  they  cannot  care  for 
themselves  as  the  larvae  of  many 
other  insects  can  do.  The  sole 
function  of  the  drone  is  to  be  the 
masculine  ancestor  of  future  colonies. 
He  is  not  capable  of  supporting  him¬ 
self.  Because  of  these  limitations,  it 
is  obvious  that  some  means  must  be 
provided  for  the  colony  to  live 
through  the  cold  months,  and  be 
ready  in  the  Spring  to  take  up  where 
it  left  off  the  previous  Fall.  Nature 
must  make  this  provision,  or  bees 
must  limit  themselves  to  such  lo¬ 
cations  in  warm  climates  that  will 
permit  full  flight,  feeding  and  breed¬ 
ing  for  the  entire  year.  And  Nature 
has  provided  the  method. 

Since  they  are  cold-blooded,  bees 
must  maintain  a  temperature  by 
artificial  means  that  will  enable  them 
to  remain  active.  This  is  done  by 
burning  the  honey  stores  in  their 
bodies.  This  may  sound  a  bit  far¬ 
fetched,  but  it  is  actually  what 
happens,  although  the  temperatures 
attained  are  not  those  associated  with 
a  conflagration.  They  burn  them¬ 
selves  out  by  consuming  honey  and 
converting  it  into  energy.  It  is  the 
energy  that  they  expend  within  the 
mass  of  clustered  bees  that  produces 
the  heat,  thus  enabling  them  to  defy 
the  most  bitter  Winter  weather. 
Nature’s  method  in  this  case  is 
costly,  both  in  life  and  stores.  Be¬ 
cause  of  these  conditions,  two  things 
are  supremely  important.  The  first  is 
that  the  supply  of  stores  must  be 
large  enough  to  carry  the  colony 
through  until  the  time  when  supplies 
will  be  sufficient  in  the  fields  to 
support  the  colony.  The  second  con¬ 
dition  is  that  the  colony  nfust  have 
a  population  large  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  drain  on  its  energy  and 
vitality. 

There  are  many  twists  and  turns 
dividing  life  from  death  in  a 
colony  that  lives  through  the  Winter. 
Who  can  say  exactly  how  many  bees 
are  necessary,  and  how  much  honey 
and  pollen  will  be  required  to  bring 
the  colony  into  the  coming  season  in 
such  strength  that  they  can  store  a 
crop  of  honey?  Experienced  bee¬ 
keepers  will  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  weak  colony  and  a  strong 
one,  even  though  no  numerical  form¬ 
ula  may  be  given.  Experienced  bee¬ 
keepers  also  will  know  that  a  full 
hive  body  of  stores  is  not  too  much. 
A  full  hive  body  will  run  up  to  60 
or  70  pounds  of  honey,  depending  on 
the  definition  of  the  word  “full.” 

As  the  season  turns  toward  Fall, 
the  bees  sense  what  is  coming  and 
begin  to  make  their  preparations.  The 
queen  slows  down  her  egg  laying,  the 
bees  bring  the  last  of  the  honey  into 
the  brood  nest  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  the  dwindling  brood.  As  the 
brood  nest  shrinks,  the  honey  is 
brought  closer  to  where  the  bees  in¬ 
tend  to  cluster.  As  the  days  get 
shorter  and  colder,  the  bees  get  more 
sluggish.  Eventually  the  temperature 
within  the  hive  drops  to  57  degrees. 
For  some  reason,  this  seems  to  be  a 
critical  point.  They  draw  closer  to¬ 
gether,  and  as  the  temperature  drops, 
they  crowd  together  more  and  more, 
and  as  the  weather  becomes  really 
cold  there  will  be  a  tight  ball  of 
bees.  You  can  see  only  the  bees  on 
the  outer  surface,  and  they  seem  to 
be  stiff  with  the  cold.  If  this  con¬ 


dition  existed  for  any  length  of  time 
it  is  quite  likely  they  would  die’ 
But  inside  this  outer  layer  there  is 
an  entirely  different  picture.  Here 
there  is  plenty  of  activity,  since  the 
temperature  there  is  high  enough  to 
keep  the  bees  active.  It  is  this  ac¬ 
tivity  that  keeps  the  temperature 
high,  and  their  high  temperature  en¬ 
ables  them  to  continue  their  activity 
This  merry-go-round  continues  just 
so  long  as  heat  is  needed,  and  the 
heat  will  vary  all  the  way  from  the 
57  degrees  that  barely  permits  them 
to  survive,  all  the  way  up  to  the  high 
nineties  necessary  for  brood  rearing 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Winter,  the 
temperature  will  be  just  about  the 
minimum  to  support  their  life  but 
soon  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  brood 
will  be  found  in  some  colonies  This 
is  not  an  unvarying  rule,  and  not  so 
long  ago  it  was  thought  a  sign  of  poor 
Wintering  of  brood  was  found  in 
the  cold  months.  Expert  opinion  is 
not  quite  so  sure  now,  but  several 
thoughtful  students  of  bee  culture 
believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  if  the 
bees  don’t  overdo  it.  In  every  Winter 
there  are  warm  days,  with  the  sun 
shining  brightly.  On  these  days,  the 
interior  of  the  hive  will  warm  up 
considerably.  This  enables  the  bees 
to  move  about  and  so  shift  the 
cluster  to  fresh  stores  of  honey.  Such 
a  movement  is  generally  upward 
until  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  hive 
and  then  sideways  to  new  stores! 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
so  important  to  make  sure  that  the 
stores  are  at  the  top  of  the  hive 
when  preparing  the  bees  for  the 
Winter. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
on  the  matter  of  giving  bees  Winter 
protection  in  addition  to  providing 
them  with  plentiful  stores.  One  is  to 
pack  the  hive  with  insulating  ma¬ 
terial.  The  other  is  that  the  bees  can 
take  care  of  themselves  better  than 
man  can  do  it.  In  between  these 
extremes  are  varying  degree  of  pro¬ 
tection  or  a  total  lack  of  it.  The 
sponsor  of  each  degree  has  very  good 
reasons  for  his  theory  and  method, 
based  on  individual  experience,  and, 
if  you  are  a  beekeeper,  you  probably 
have  yours.  I  know  that  I  do,  but  the 
conditions  under  which  my  bees 
winter  may  be  different  from  yours, 
and  that  may  mean  that  my  methods 
may  not  work  for  you.  It  is  therefore 
good  to  try  different  methods  and  use 
the  one  that  gives  you  the  best  re¬ 
sults. 


One  form  of  protection  that 
still  can  be  given,  if  it  has  not  al¬ 
ready  been  done,  is  to  rig  up  some 
kind  of  a  windbreak  if  the  hives 
are  open  to  the  prevailing  wind. 
Packed  or  unpacked,  the  bitter  sweep 
of  Winter.gwinds  will  make  bees  rest¬ 
less.  When  restless,  they  become  ac¬ 
tive,  create  additional  heat,  consume 
more  stores,  and  generally  end  up 
with  dysentery.  Nothing  can  ruin 
a  good  colony  that  has  all  other  con¬ 
ditions  in  its  favor  more  quickly, 
than  the  necessity  of  burning  up  their 
energy  under  the  stimulus  of  wind. 

Anything  else  that  would  cause  the 
bees  to  become  restless,  or  that  dis¬ 
turbs  them  has  a  somewhat  similar 
effect.  A  very  good  friend  of  mine 
nearly  lost  a  colony  in  a  most  un¬ 
usual  way.  This  particular  colony 
was  strong  and  heavy  with  good 
stores.  It  was  lightly  packed  and  also 
thoroughly  protected  by  a  windbreak. 
Yet  it  was  restless  all  Winter.  Every 
warm  day  brought  them  out  in  a 
flight  that  showed  a  bad  case  of 
dysentery.  My  friend  was  puzzled, 
but  couldn’t  locate  the  trouble. 
Finally,  one  night  there  was  a  light 
fall  of  snow,  with  very  little  wind. 
The  snow  on  the  hive  cover  was 
about  a  half  inch  deep.  That  gave 
him  the  answer.  A  neighbor’s  cat  was 
using  the  hive  for  a  stepping  block 
to  and  from  the  fence  that  was  being 
used  as  a  windbreak.  Subsequent  ob¬ 
servation  proved  that  this  was  a 
regular  habit  on  the  part  of  that  cat 
while  covering  his  route.  My  friend 
fixed  it  so  the  cat  could  not  use  the 
hive  for  its  personal  convenience, 
and  the  trouble  was  stopped,  but  not 
until  considerable  damage  had  been 
done  to  the  colony.  It  was  the  jar¬ 
ring  of  the  cat  landing  on  the  hive 
cover  several  times  each  day  that 
disturbed  the  bees  and  kept  them 


1  active. 

You  can  easily  find  out  for  youi- 
;lf  just  how  easy  it  is_  for  such 
ifles  to  disturb  a  wintering  colony 
:  bees.  Don’t  do  it  very  often,  but 
n  some  cold  day  put  your  ea 
gainst  the  back  of  the  top  body 0 
■’hive.  Give  the  hive  a  smart  rap 
rith  your  knuckles.  You  will  he. 
le  immediate  response  of  the  very 
ctive  bees  that  are  burning  them- 
ilves  out  within  the  cluster,  to  main- 

un  the  heat  that  is  necessary  jor 

leir  survival.  E.  D.  WihtH 
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FORESTER 


YEAR-ROUND 


ALL-PURPOSE 
1  farm'  TOOL 


VCUTS 


CUTS  UP  TO  2 
GREEN.  WOOD 


For  All  Brush- 
Cutting  and  Pruning 

Why  put  real  money  into 
an  ordinary  pruning  tool 
that  hangs  on  the  hook 
most  of  the  year,  when  the 
PORTER  "Forester"  is  a 
year-round,  all-purpose 
tool?  Cuts  up  to  2"  green 
wood,  leaving  flush,  flat- 
topped  stumps.  Prunes 
cleanly,  without  damaging 
bark.  Both  blades  keen; 
^finest  tempered  steel. 

For  dehorning  young 
stock  and  tip- 
ping  horns  of 
older  cattle, 
the  No;  3  Por¬ 
ter  Forester 
serves  another 
practical  all-purpose  farm 
use  and  need. 

See  your  dealer  —  or  tend 
[for  folder  showing  complete 
1  line. 

-  tic  POWER  tace--y 


PORTER 
PR  U  RE  R  S| 

HV  P  ft  P  T  P  P  I  hi  C  7*  Foley  Street  I 
w  --  —  ___  —  — —  -  J:  lSomervll,e!>Moi..J 


NEWEST  OTTAWA  LOG  SAW 


Self-Propelled 
Moves  Anywhere 
On  Own  Power 

World’s  fastest  Log  Saw. 

Powerful  6  H-P  air-cooled  motor.  Attachments 
lor  sawing  down  trees,  buzzing  limbs,  post  hole  dig¬ 
ging  and  pulley  for  belt  jobs.  Big  demand  for  wood, 
pulp,  posts.  Make  big  money  sawing  wood  this  easy  way. 
Low  factory-to-user  prices.  Nothing  like  it.  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  7-777  Pine  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


CHILDREN  S  PONY  SUPPLIES 

Just  arrived.  Western  Saddles,  $29.50.  Driving  harness, 
135.00:  also  Bridles,  Blankets,  Carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  IV.  Y. 


*0  WHO  CAH  RtfUCt' 
TOUR  LOVED  ONES! 


WITH  THE 

AMITY 

HOME  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

1.  Trigger-fast  to  use! 

2.  Simple  to  operate  (turns  like  a 
faucet-you  can’t  do  wrong!) 

3.  Absolutely  safe  to  use! 

4.  Attractive  (chrome  finish)  in  any 
room  in  your  house! 

5.  Lower  in  price!  Itfl'f'  ') 

6.  Sudden  death  to  fire!  Ij «  •W'')  / 

’ml 


Life-time  guarantee 
Needs  no  periodic  inspection 

ACT  NOW... "TOMORROW" 
COULD  BE  TOO  LATE  I 

Member, N’t’l  Safety  Council 
and  Approved  by  Leading 
fire  Insurance  Authorities 


'  Easily 
Refilled 


AMITY  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.i. 

I  wont  to  protect  my  family  and  my  home 

against  fire.  Please  send  me _ Amity  Home 

Fire  Extinguishers  at  once  at  $9.95  each. 


□  Check  enclosed  d  M.  O.  enclosed  O  C.O.D.  I 
Name.  ...............  . . .  I 


R.F.D.  or  Street. 


I 


Post  Office 


State 


1 


SAVE!  Remit  $9.95  per  extinguisher  with  coupon 


and  we  will  pay  postage. 


_ I 


1947  Report  on  Alaska 

It  is  a  giant  task  to  clear  land  in 
Alaska.  The  standard  methods  of 
clearing  away  the  surface  growth  is 
by  use  of  the  bulldozer  and  tractor. 
Paul  Elbert  tried  out  a  variation  of 
this  method  believing  that  an  angle 
dozer,  instead  of  a  straight  blade, 
would  save  time  and  prevent  the 
surface  soil  and  stuff  from  being 
pushed  into  piles  and  windrows.  Act¬ 
ing  on  this  theory,  a  Mr.  Anderson 
agreed  to  clear  some  730  acres  for 
farmers  in  the  Tanana  Valley.  He 
has  cleared  a  considerable  amount 
of  acres  already.  The  cost  has  been 
$20 1  per  acre  for  shearing  off  the 
brush  and  small  trees  on  the  land. 
Land  clearing,  at  best,  is  expensive, 
and  thus  the  government  has  in¬ 
creased  payments  to  individuals  from 
$60  to  $200. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Brockman,  on  a 
homestead  near  Fairbanks,  are 
starting  a  poultry  farm.  In  1946  they 
began  with  700  baby  chicks  shipped 
from  the  States.  Now  they  have  275 
laying  hens  that  are  producing  more 
than  200  eggs  daily.  These  hens  are 
housed  in  a  building  20x70  feet 
which  is  heated  by  hot  water.  They 
are  given  wai'm  water,  also  warm 
mash,  and  are  fed  other  grains  daily. 
At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
gasoline  lanterns  are  turned  on,  thus 
furnishing  artificial  light  until  day¬ 
light  when  they  are  turned  off,  then 
turned  on  again  in  the  evening  until 
eight  or  nine  o’clock.  The  Brock¬ 
mans  intend  to  enlarge  their  poultry 
house  and  construct  a  brooder 
house,  22x27,  to  house  the  1,100  baby 
chicks  they  ordered. 

Ben  Bellamy,  an  ex  G.I.,  lives  in 
Homer,  Alaska,  on  a  homestead  of 
160  acres  in  the  hill  land.  In  April 
1946  he  obtained  a  farm  loan  of 
$2,500  which  runs  for  five  years.  He 
bought  a  small  tractor,  with  plow, 
disk  and  other  implements,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,900.  He  also  purchased  a  cow 
and  two  Guernsey  heifers.  Now  he 
has  two  cows,  one  Guernsey  bull  and 
two  Guernsey  heifers.  He  also  has 
75  White  Leghorn  hens.  During  the 
past  year  Bellamy  has  paid  interest 
on  the  loan  and  a  small  part  of  the 
principal  and  has  added  two  build¬ 
ings  to  the  log  house  and  barn.  He 
estimates  that  to  support  his  wife 
and  three  sons,  requires  around 
$1,200  per  year.  He  believes  that  to 
come  to  Alaska  and  make  a  living, 
homesteaders  should  have  not  less 
than  $5,000  cash. 

According  to  Regional  Forester  B. 
Frank  Heintzleman  of  Juneau,  be¬ 
fore  deciding  definitely  on  any  lo¬ 
cality  in  Southeastern  Alaska  as  a 
place  for  homesteading  and  making  a 
living  from  the  land,  it  is  strongly 
urged  that  the  prospective  settler, 
or  a  qualified  member  of  his 
family,  make  a  personal  examin¬ 
ation  on  the  ground,  if  this  is  at  all 
possible.  Southeastern  Alaska  has  a 
wet  climate.  A  type  of  soil  culti¬ 
vation  that  offers  the  best  chance  for 
supporting  rural  families  at  present 
time  is  intensive  vegetable  garden¬ 
ing.  For  this  purpose  a  relatively 
small  piece  of  land  will  often  suffice, 
but  great  care  must  be  used  to 
select  ground  that  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  vegetable  growing.  It 
should  be  located  as  near  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  a  local  market,  also  where 
sufficient  good  vegetable  land  is 
available  to  support  a  number  of 
families,  and  thus  justify  at  once  or 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  the 
establishment  of  public  schools,  roads, 
mail  service  and  other  community 
facilities. 

There  is  strong  interest  shown  in 
Alaska  in  growing  certified  seed 
potatoes;  108  acres  in  the  Matanuska 
Valley  and  seven  acres  in  the  Tanana 
Valley  have  been  listed  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Arctic 
Seedling  is  the  principal  sort,  but 
trial  lots  of  Arctic  Wonder,  Netted 
Gem,  Minnesota  No.  47,  Burbank  and 
White  Rose  are  listed  also.  Straw¬ 
berries,  the  Sitka  Hybrid  especially, 
are  hardy  and  came  through  the  1946 
Winter  without  protection.  But  rasp¬ 
berries  (the  Cuthbert  variety  mostly 
is  grown)  suffered  considerable  in¬ 
jury.  Alaska  has  edible  native  plants, 
the  lamb’s  quarters  or  pigweed 
being  used  as  greens,  as  is  the  straw¬ 
berry  blite,  a  fleshy,  red,  fruiting, 
tipped  species  of  the  same  family. 

Beef  cattle  and  sheep  are  being 
raised  in  Alaska,  and  a  pasteurizing 
and  bottling  milk  plant  has  been 
built  in  Juneau.  On  a  ranch  on 
Sitkalidak  Island,  47  head  of  cattle 
and  50  head  of  sheep  were  slaugh¬ 
tered,  and  the  meat  transported  to 
Seward  on  a  barge.  The  25,000 
pounds  of  beef  and  mutton  were 
sold  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  and 
markets  in  Anchorage.  The  hides 
and  wool  were  shipped  out  and  sold. 

Progressive  people  of  Alaska  have 
organized  Grange  meetings,  and 
fairs  were  held  in  Tanana  and 
Matanuska  Valleys  in  August  and 
September  of  this  year.  n.  m.  i. 


Why 
Quality  Fertilizer 
Grows 
Top-Quality 
Crops! 


•  HEALTHY  CROPS . . .  the  kind  that  resist  disease,  insects  and  poor 
weather  and  bring  top  prices  .  .  .  don’t  just  happen.  Just  as  proper 
diet  can  mean  healthy  children,  so  proper  plant  foods  are  a  big  factor 
in  producing  healthy  plants.  Royster’s  fine,  field  tested  fertilizer  has 
been  producing  bumper  crops  since  1885.  There’s  no  substitute  for 
Royster  quality! 


FREE-FLOWING  fertilizer  saves  you 
time  and  trouble  because  it  doesn’t 
bridge,  gum  or  lump  in  the  drill.  It 
assures  each  root  of  every  plant  its 
share  of  plant  food,  helps  prevent 
spotty  crops.  All  materials  and  con¬ 
ditioning  agents  in  Royster’s  are 
scientifically  blended,  mixed,  cured 
and  aged  to  give  you  a  top-quality 
fertilizer  that’s  free-flowing  in  the  drill! 
It’s  really  tops  for  all  crops. 


SHORTAGES  of  the  right  materials  and 
the  great  demand  for  Royster’s  will 
limit  the  supply  this  season.  But 
Royster  will  not  sacrifice  quality  for 
quantity,  will  continue  to  make  only 
the  best  fertilizer.  In  addition  to 
Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash, 
every  bag  of  Royster’s  will  contain 
controlled  amounts  of  Calcium,  Sulfur 
and  Magnesium  .  . .  plant  foods  which 
all  crops  need  for  healthy  growth. 
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What  is  Your  Loader  Job? 


It's  an  easy  mounting  loader! 

Mounting  the  Skyline  "90"  Hydraulic  Loader 
.  .  .  with  its  attachments  . .  .  scoop,  dozer, 
sweeprake-stacker  or  utility  fork,  is  a  few 
minutes  job  for  one  man.  Skyline  digs,  dozes, 
scoops,  forks  manure,  handles  hay. 

Has  twin  finger-tip  control! 

Skyline  is  the  only  loader  made  which  has 
finger-tip  control  of  both  the  loader  and 
attachments.  Controls  are  located  within  easy 
reach  of  the  tractor  operator. 


i  Fits  wheel  or  row  tractor! 

This  versatile  loader  will  fit  any  wheel  or  row 
crop  tractor,  and  it  laughs  at  dozens  of  the 
toughest  farm  jobs!  With  the  scoop  attach¬ 
ment.  it  will  not  only  scoop,  but  will  dig  as 
well.  Exclusive  controllable  pitch  of  the 
attachment  makes  it  possible  to  rock  the 
bucket  in  hardest  dirt ...  a  job  that's  impos¬ 
sible  for  ordinary  loaders. 


DAVIS  MFG.  INC 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

The  Skyline  "90"  loader  looks  good  to  me,  send  me  lit¬ 
erature,  tU  Tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  one,[[]  send 
literature  on  other  Skyline  equipment  checked  above0 

Name _ 


RFD. 


.City. 


State. 


.RNYlE 


Burpee’s 


Many  New  Flowers 
Enjoy  the  lovely  new  Luther 
Burbank  Zinnias,  the  amazing 
Burpee  Double,  Snapdragons, 
Aliapuble  Petunias,  new  Burpee 
Marigolds.  Read  about  all  your 
favorite  flowers  in  this  colorful 
128-page  Burpee  Seed  Catalog. 

Hybrid  Vegetables 
To  save  money  on  family  food  costs, 
also  help  America’s  food  supply 
go  further  to  feed  hungry  nations, 
millions  will  grow  more  vegetables 
next  summer.  You’ll  want  the  new / 
Burpee  Hybrids,  for  bigger  yield. 

Send  pomteerd  or 
^  m  thlt  coupon  TODAY. 

,W.  Atlee  Burpee” Co."” 

«  53S  Burpee  Building 

Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 

jO  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

Jl 

l  Name 


I  Address . 


SaftTw*' 

LIGHT 


No 


More 


&  POWERFUL 
Hammers 
forged  from 
tough  alloy 
steel  that 

bebreafcor  J  THE  FRUIT 


G0E1 

VDY  *ey 


Handle 


Trouble 


HANDY 
&  DURABLE” 
Cuts  1%» 
limbs. 
Works  in 
narrow 
place.  No 
slipping. 


GROWERS  FRIEND 


They  cut 
'  the  strain. 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


FALSE  TEETH 


KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 


KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  bolds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  at  well  at  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping.  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  watte 
money  on  tubttitatet,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mall  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4703-L,  ELMIRA,  N.V. 


easy  and  stand 
Three  lengths.  20 
inch,  $3.50;  24  inch,  $3.75;  28 
[  inch,  $4.00.  Also  “Never  slip” 
hand  shears,  $3.15.  Briar  hook, 
$1.25.  Grafting  knife,  $1.25.  Tree' 
Scraper,  $1.25.  All  tools  delivered  free/ 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  on  request. 


'Pruner  Specialist  Since  1910 

CARROLL  R.  TIFFANY,  Mfr. 


Conklin,  New  York 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 


From  Your  Cough 
Duo  to  a  Cold 


cm  KTV’C  Honey  4  Tar 

rULUT  a 


Cough  Compound 


It’s  Book  Time  Again 


Few  gifts  have  the  enduring  quality 
of  good  books.  Moreover,  their  value 
mounts.  Books  are  a  mutual  compli¬ 
ment  when  sent  and  received,  an 
asset  to  read,  and  they  give  their 
own  particular  pleasure  when  added 
to  the  home  bookshelves.  From  that 
time  on,  each  book  becomes  a  part 
of  the  family,  a  permanent  possession 
to  refer  to,  something  worthwhile  for 
the  children  to  grow  up  to.  Books, 
as  we  all  know,  speak  volumes  for 
any  household. 


Here  is  a  list  of  agricultural  books 
to  suit  many  needs  and  interests, 
ready  for  that  excellent  time  for  re¬ 
membering  relatives  and  friends  — 
Christmas.  They  may  be  purchased 
by  mail  direct  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  at  the  prices  stated  (New 
York  City  residents  add  two  per  cent 
sales  tax).  Place  your  orders  now  to 
avoid  the  Christmas  post  office  rush. 
There  is  no  simpler  way  to  answer 
your  questions  of  how  and  what  to 
shop  for  this  season. 


How  to  Run  a  One-Man  Poultry 
Farm  —  By  Haydn  S.  Pearson.  It’s 
a  common  mistake  for  some  people 
to  think  that  success  in  raising 
chickens  is  just  a  matter  of  buying 
a  farm  and  stocking  it.  The  author  of 
this  new  178  page  book,  well  illus¬ 
trated,  points  out  the  facts  and 
fallacies  of  poultry  production.  He 
knows  whereof  he  speaks,  having 
had  many  years’  experience  as  a 
farmer  and  writer.  His  honest,  down- 
to-earth  advice  is  presented  in  his 
usual  interesting  and  practical 
manner.  No  frills,  just  the  things  a 
beginner  should  know.  Then  too,  the 
experienced  poultryman  and  farmer 
will  find  many  things  of  value  in 
reading  in  this  publication.  Special 
chapters  are  devoted  to  selecting  the 
right  farm,  various  opportunities  and 
ways  to  get  started,  selecting  the 
right  breed,  common  mistakes,  get¬ 
ting  high  production,  breeding  and 
incubation,  starting  baby  chicks, 
growing  young  stock,  diseases, 
marketing,  helpful  hints  and  many 
other  valuable  suggestions. 

Mr.  Pearson  is  beginning  to  as¬ 
sume  real  stature  in  the  farm  literary 
field:  Long  the  author  of  Country¬ 
man’s  Journal  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  an  editorial  contributor 
to  The  New  York  Times.  He  began 
in  the  book  field  with  “Country 
Flavor”  published  in  1945.  Since  then 
he  has  written  “Success  on  the  Small 
Farm,”  “The  Countryman’s  Cook¬ 
book,”  and  “Successful  Part-time 
Farming.”  All  have  been  very 
favorably  received.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  Price  $1.49.  (New  York 
City  residents  add  three  cents  sales 
tax) . 


Home  Garden  —  Vegetable  Crons 
by  Homer  C.  Thompson,  $6.00;  New 
Garden  Encyclopedia,  by  E  L  T) 
Seymour,  $4.00;  The  Vegetable  Grow 
mg  Business,  by  R.  L.  and  G  <=; 
Watts,  $4  00;  10  000  Garden  Questions 
Answered,  by  F.  F.  Rockwell,  $3  95  ■ 
Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Everyone’ 
b^,Er?,est  Ghabot,  $3.00;  Gardening 
$2  75  Shrubs’  by  Mary  D>  Lamson 

—  Deciduous  Orchards,  bv 
W.  H.  Chandler,  $4.50;  Modern  Fruit 
Production,  by  Gourley  and  Howlett 
$4.50;  The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee 
by  Roy  A.  Grout,  $4.00;  General 
Horticulture,  by  Thos.  J.  Talbert 
$4.00;  Grow  Your  Own  Fruits,  by 
M.  G.  Kains,  $3.50. 

Livestock  —  Bovine  Mastitis,  bv 
Little  and  Plastridge,  $7.00;  Feeds 
Ff?ding,  by  F.  B.  Morrison, 
$5.00;  Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Pro¬ 
duction,  by  Eckles,  Anthony  and 
Palmer,  $4.50;  Rabbit  Raising  for 
Profit,  by  M.  W.  Meek,  $4.00;  Arti¬ 
ficial  Insemination  of  Farm  Animals 
by  E.  J.  Perry,  $3.50;  Modern  Milk 
Goats,  by  Irmagarde  Richards,  $3. 00- 
Sheep,  by  Horlacher  and  Hammonds! 
$2.50. 


Poultry  —  Turkey  Management, 
by  Marsden  and  Martin,  $4.50;  Com- 
mercial  Poultry  Farming,  by  Charles 
and  Stuart,  $4.00;  Poultry  Production, 
by  Lippincott  and  Card,  $4.00;  Hatch¬ 
ery  Management,  by  Hartman  and 
Vickers,  $4.00;  Domestic  Geese  and 
Ducks,  by  Paul  Ives,  $3.50:  A-B-C  of 
Poultry  Raising,  by  J.  H.  Florea, 
$2.50;  Successful  Broiler  Growing,  by 
Hoffman  and  Johnson,  $2.50;  Egg 
Farming,  by  Willard  C.  Thompson, 
$2.25. 


General  • —  Farm  Management,  by 
Black,  Clawson,  Sayre  and  Wilcox, 
$5.50;  Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia 
of  Agriculture,  by  E.  V.‘  Wilcox, 
$4.50;  Farm  Buildings,  by  J.  C. 
Wooley,  $4.00;  Soils  and  Fertilizers, 
by  Firman  E.  Bear,  $3.75;  Managing 
a  Farm,  by  S.  E.  Johnson,  $3.45; 
Farm  Machinery,  by  A.  A.  'Stone, 
$3.25;  Standard  Primer  for  Home 
Builders,  by  Kenneth  Duncan,  $3.50; 
Success  on  the  Small  Farm,  by  H.  S. 
Pearson,  $2.50;  Farm  Tractor  Mainte¬ 
nance,  by  Ivan  G.  Morrison,  $2.50. 

“Seven  Decades  of  Milk,”  by  John 
J.  Dillon,  is  the  latest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  reference  book  on  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  history  in  New  York 
State.  Price  $3.00. 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops  —  By 
James  G.  Dickson.  This  recently 
published  429-page  book  discusses  in 
detail  all  the  various  known  diseases 
of  field  crops.  The  subject  matter  is 
divided  into  three  sections:  1  — 
Diseases  of  cereals  and  grasses;  2 — 
Diseases  of  legumes;  and  3 — Diseases 
of  fiber  and  other  field  crops.  Men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  given  resistant  varie¬ 
ties  in  each  of  these  three  sections, 
and  there  is  a  complete  discussion 
of  disease  control  for  barley,  corn, 
millet,  oats,  rice,  rye,  sorghums, 
Sudan  grass,  Johnson  grass,  sugar 
cane  and  wheat.  The  discussion  of 
legumes  includes  the  diseases  of 
alfalfa  and  sweet  clover,  all  of  the 
various  clovers  and  soybeans.  The 
section  on  fiber  and  other  field  crops 
includes  cotton,  flax  and  tobacco 
diseases.  The  science  of  plant  path¬ 
ology  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  this 
comprehensive  discussion,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations,  will  be  found 
to  be  of  interest  and  value  to  both 
farmers  and  students.  D. 


Home  Mechanics  —  By  William  H. 
Johnson  and  Louis  V.  Newkirk,  is  a 
recently  published  302-page  book.  It 
presents  in  a  concise  and  clear  man¬ 
ner  how  to  fix:,  and  build  things 
needed  around  the  home  and  carries 
many  illustrations.  It  is  divided  into 
five  chapters.  The  first  is  devoted  to 
electricity  in  the  home,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  discussion  of  simple  electric 
currents,  conductors  and  insulators, 
safety  standards  in  electrical  wiring, 
proper  use  and  care  of  electrical 
equipment,  and  other  related  subjects. 
The  care  and  repair  of  home  utensils 
and  appliances,  including  soldering, 
are  also  well  covered.  Plumbing  and 
heating  are  thoroughly  presented, 
with  special  consideration  to  flush 
tanks,  pipes,  faucets,  valves  and  heat¬ 
ing  principles  and  appliances.  Win¬ 
dows  and  doors  and  how  to  install 
and  repair  them  are  presented;  also 
landscaping  the  home  grounds,  D. 
Price  $3.95.  v 


Each  year  we  devote  some  space  to 
a  list  of  fiction  and  other  books  we 
have  read  during  the  year  and  be¬ 
lieve  would  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  We  trust  this  year’s  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  helpful  when  mak¬ 
ing  book  selections  for  Christmas. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  books 
for  children.  There  is  a  splendid  lot 
of  them  at  this  time.  All  books  are 
higher  in  price,  but  they  are  nicely- 
printed  and  the  majority  of  them 
are  beautifully  illustrated. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  fill  your 
orders,  or  give  you  information  as 
to  the  publishers,  so  that  you  can 
send  the  orders  direct.  But  order 
early,  for  the  supply  may  be  ex¬ 
hausted. 

For  the  grown-up  reading  public, 
we  suggest  the  following:  “Infor¬ 
mation  Please  Almanac”  by  John 
Kieran  ($2.75),  a  reference  book 
complementing  the  World  Almanac; 
“Inside  U.  S.  A.”  by  John  Gunther 
($5.00),  State  by  State  study  of 
democracy  in  action,  very  informa¬ 
tive;  “Maine  Ways”  by  Elizabeth 
Coatsworth  ($2.75),  homey  farm 
flavor;  “Churches  of  Old  New  Eng¬ 
land”  by  George  Francis  Marlowe 
($2.75),  listing  the  famous  churches 
with  beautiful  illustrations;  “Unseen 
Harvests”  by  Claude  M.  Fuess  and 
Emory  S.  Basford  ($5.00),  anthology 
of  literature  for  teachers;  “Country¬ 
man’s  Companion”  by  David  B. 
Greenberg  ($3.00),  treasury  on  farm¬ 
ing  proving  the  farmer’s  importance; 
“Before  the  Crossing”  by  Storm 
Jameson  ($2.75),  a  good  mystery; 
“The  Case  of  the  Second  Chance”  by 
Christopher  Bush  ($2.50),  well 
planned  story  of  deduction  and  de¬ 
tection;  “The  Bishop’s  Mantle”  by 
Agnes  Sligh  Turnbull  ($3.00),  a 
clean,  wholesome  story;  “While  the 
Angels  Sing”  by  Gladys  Hasty 
Carroll  ($2.50),  Christmas  story  ol 
a  family  with  faith;  “Whistle, 
Daughter,  Whistle”  by  Herbert  Best 
($3.50),  a  tale  of  early  rugged  New 
(Continued  on  Page  732) 
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See  those  chevron  marks  in  the 
tire  chain  tracks.  They  come 
from  the  V  bars  that  stop  skids 
most  effectively  on  snow  or  ice. 
Yes,  these  are  the  new  Weed 
American  V  Bar-Reinforced 
Tire  Chains — our  latest  de¬ 
velopment  for  safe  winter  driv¬ 
ing.  They  give  you 

1  •  Two-Way  Grip,  Right  and  Left 
2  •  288  Gripping  Points 
3  •  Heel-and-Toe  Action 
4  •  Start  Easier 

5  •  Stop  Shorter 

6  •  Hold  Straighter 
7  •  Last  Longer 

More  than  a  new  tire  chain— 
Weed  V  Bars  are  a  new  idea  in 
traction.  Ask  for  them  by  name. 


7^  ^ 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  & 
CABLE  COMPANY,  inc. 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


Winter  Sleepers 

When  we  ramble  in  the  woods  in 
Summertime,  we  get  many  glimpses 
of  small  animal  life  scurrying  about. 
Then  Summer  lengthens  into  Fall, 
and  finally  comes  the  cold  with  heavy 
snows.  Have  you  ever  wondered 
where  these  creatures  of  the  woods 
go?  Squirrels,  woodchucks,  bears, 
badgers,  groundmoles,  skunks,  frogs, 
and  turtles,  all  these  and  others  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  woods;  they  have 
taken  to  their  dens  underground,  or 
in  the  trees,  to  sleep  the  Winter 
through.  Most  of  the  Summer’s 
feathered  life  goes  South  before 
Winter  arrives,  but  some  remain 
where  food  is  plentiful.  Most  ani¬ 
mals,  however,  do  not  migrate  at 
this  season,  but  disappear  because  of 
the  hardships  they  endure  getting 
food.  Only  when  they  can  find  food, 
do  you  see  the  small  four-footed 
animals  in  the  Winter  woods. 

Through  the  Summer  and  in  the 
balmy  days  of  Fall  the  wodchuck  en¬ 
joys  life,  because  he  feeds  on  tender 
roots  of  plants  and  other  growing 
vegetation.  When  frost  brings  hunger 
to  the  woodchuck,  he  just  finds  him¬ 
self  a  nice  hole  in  the  ground,  tucks 
himself  in  the  leaves  and  sleeps 
through  the  long  cold  months.  The 
skunk,  often  called  the  polecat,  feeds 
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Two  Winter  Sleepers 

mostly  on  mice,  moles,  grasshoppers^ 
and  insect  life.  Deprived  of  this  food, 
he  also  dens  in  and  sleeps.  The 
badger  is  another  animal  that  feeds 
well  in  Summer,  but  the  cold  blasts 
of  Winter  drive  him  to  a  deep  hole 
in  the  earth  where  he  snoozes  the 
hours  away.  Some  of  these  animals 
awaken  on  Winter  days  and  take  a 
little  jaunt.  The  raccoon,  for  example, 
is  a  restless  sleeper,  and  at  times  can 
be  found  prowling  about  in  the  snow. 
Raccoons  sleep  in  hollow  trees,  two 
and  three  in  the  den.  They  will  sleep 
for  two  and  three  weeks  at  a  time; 
but  at  intervals  their  slumber  is 
interrupted.  Then  they  leave  their 
beds  to  investigate  conditions  below. 

Many  times  in  February  we  have 
mild  spells  that  rouse  some  of  the 
Winter  sleepers  from  their  warm 
cradles;  they  prowl  about  hunting  for 
food.  When  suddenly  the  cold  comes 
again,  causing  hardship  to  the  weak¬ 
ened  animals,  many  starve  and 
freeze.  March  and  April  are  .  the 
months,  however,  that  the  sleepy¬ 
heads  of  the  animal  world  begin  to 
waken  in  earnest.  They  come  forth  to 
satisfy  their  hunger  after  their  heavy 
naps. 

One  animal  that  does  not  sleep 
away  the  Winter  time  is  the  opossum. 
Tirelessly  he  hunts  for  food  through¬ 
out  the  cold  season,  and  often  has  a 
hard  battle  to  exist.  The  opossum 
feeds  on  all  kinds  of  small  birds, eggs, 
chickens  and  rabbits;  thus  after  a 
hard  Winter,  Spring  finds  the 
opossum  a  sorry  looking  sight. 

When  animals  go  to  sleep  in 
WTinter,  their  repose  is  very  deep; 
one  would  think  them  dead,  their 
breath  comes  so  slowly.  Because  the 
slow  breathing  does  not  use  up  much 
energy  they  do  not  become  as  hungry 
as  when  they  are  moving  about  and 
their  stored  up  fat  lasts  longer.  Some 
of  the  animals  do  not  feed  from  the 
time  they  take  to  their  Winter  beds 
in  the  Fall,  until  nature  wakens  them 
in  the  Spring.  The  female  black  bear 
and  the  groundhog  are  the  soundest 
of  such  sleepers.  The  fox  squirrel 
during  its  nap  will  sleep  for  a  day 
or  two;  then  he  will  poke  his  nose 
out  of  his  den  tree,  come  down  to 
the  ground  and  hunt  for  acorns  in 
the  snow.  Snakes,  toads,  frogs  find  a 
place  to  sleep  in  some  nook  under 
stones,  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  mud 
beneath  the  frozen  waters  in  a  pool, 
where  they  slumber  out  of  sight.  Man 
terms  this  sleeping  period  hiber¬ 
nation.  o.  P.  F. 


The  first  hat  factory  in  the  United 
States  is  believed  to  have  been 
started  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1780. 
Production  was  about  18  hats  per 
week. 


STOP  IT! 

Muddy  waters  mean  tons  of  topsoil  gone  for¬ 
ever!  But  erosion  does  little  damage  to  land 
that  is  well  contoured,  and  kept  planted  in 
heavy  cover  crops  and  cash  crops  with  deep¬ 
foraging,  soil-holding  root  systems. 

LET  ARMOUR'S  HELP.  Get  better  stands, 
higher  yields  from  all  crops  by  using  Armour’s 
Big  Crop  Fertilizers.  For  over  half-a-century 
Armour’s  has  been  the  standard  of  quality  in 
fertilizer — the  finest  plant  food  that  modern 
research  and  testing  can  produce. 

ORDER  EARLY!  Place  your  order  now  for 
Armour’s  and  be  ready  for  spring  planting. 
Late  orders  may  be  delayed. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


OTTAWA  Wood  Saw 


t  FOR  TRACTORS 

Tut  wood  tawing, quickly  payt 
(or  self,  Easily  moved  while 
Attached.  Big  blade.  Free  detank 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CQ. 
1-777  Oak  Av*.,  Ottawa,  Kane 
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W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

629  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 


EXCLUSIVE 


YOUR 


Sett  a  new  high  in  relieving  you  of  hard 
work  and  in  speeding  up  hauling  jobs. 
Three  reasons  make  this  possible. 

OTHE  BUILT-IN,  POWERFUL,  HY- 
DRAULIC  HOIST  is  operated  thru  a 
power  take-off  from  your  tractor.  Con¬ 
nections  are  simple --require  no  tools. 
Tractor  power  pushes  the  body  up  fast, 
high,  and  smooth— unloading  it  done  in 
a  fraction  of  the  usual  time. 

©  IT  CARRIES  AND  DUMPS  A 
4^  TON  PAY-LOAD;  grain  box  holds 
150  bushels.  Built  of  welded  Hi-Tensile 
steel,  and  hat  tapered  roller  bearing 
wheels  and  heavy-duty  tires.  Heavier 
loads  mean  fewer  trips. 

©SIX  WAGONS  IN  ONE. 

Specialized  attachments  for 
every  hauling  need.  With  the 
basic  Chassis-Hoist-Flat  Plat¬ 
form  Unit  you  can  convert  to 
Hay  Rack,  Grain  Box,  Chop¬ 
per  Body,  Stake  Rack,  and 
Stock  Rack. 

Write  for  complete  information  and 
nearest  dealer. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 
Dept.  RN-127  ,  Galion,  Ohio 


$  The  most  pj-actical 
units  in  the  world  for 
farms  and  ranches 
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Ml  CO  offers  you  2  easy  low  cost  methods  of 
preventing  a  deficiency  of  essential  trace  minerals 

1.  Use  dairy  feeds  that  are  "mineral-balanced"  with  MICO. 

2.  Hand-feed  MICO  with  grain — or  with  hay  or  silage. 


MICO  pnoviois 
Tu  KNOWN 
ISSSNTlAt  TRACt 
minerals 

and 

CALCIUM 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  of  these  two  methods  of  supplying 
adequate  quantities  of  all  the  essential  trace  minerals.  If 
you  buy  custom  mixed  dairy  feed,  ask  your  feed  dealer  to 
include  MICO  in  the  mix;  or,  if  you  prefer,  buy  MICO  by 
the  bag  and  hand-feed  it. 

Whichever  method  you  use,  you  can  be  sure  that  your 
dairy  herd  is  protected  against  a  deficiency  of  cobalt,  iodine, 
manganese,  copper,  iron  and  other  trace  minerals. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  about  MICO  and  write  today 
for  a  free  Lime  Crest  "Minute  Library”  on  minerals 
in  the  feeding  of  livestock  and  poultry. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126M,  Newton,  N.  J. 


FREE  BOOKLET 

ON  MiNfR/US 


RUPTURE! 

An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light.neat, cool, sanitary.  »  ■  *  w 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sent on  Trial  I  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  227  Stale  St,  Marshall,  Mich 

Free  fer  Asthma 


If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  .breatk,  if  restful  slleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once_to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  'or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  Will  cost  you  nothing. 
Caution!  ^Use  only  as  directed.  Address: 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.  2S7-B  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


milk  utensils  —  to  keep  down  bacteria 
counts  —  to  help  prevent  sour  milk  —  to 
meet  standards  set  by  health  authorities. 


QUICK  FACTS  about  10-BAX 

A  FAST  KILLER  of  bacteria,  dissolves 
QUICKLY  in  water.  Makes  CLEAR  dairy 
rinse  solutions.  Contains  50%  available 
chlorine.  DEPENDABLE  —  Retains  its  fuH 
strength.  ECONOMICAL  and  EASY  to 
handle. 


New  High  Speed  Chain  Saw 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  last  6  to  10 
times  longer  without  resharpening.  Double  chain  life! 
Immediate  delivery  on  new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp. 

ASHLAND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.): 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

are  paying  their  way  in 

FARM  BUILDING 

I 
■ 

—mi . .  i  i  I  Nuai 

4 
• 

#It  takes  less  in  dairy  products  and  livestock  to  ' 

go  further  in  farm  building  right  now.  j 

Investigate  the  permanent  improvements  you  J' 
can  afford.  Rilco  Rafters  provide  modern,  wind 
resistant  framing  for  all  types  of  farm  build¬ 
ings.  Ask  your  nearest  lumber  dealer  about 
Rilco  Poultry  Houses,  Barns,  Machine 
Sheds,  being  used  by  your  neighbc 
get  detailed  information  from  .  .  . 


famfkaU&C  products,  inc. 

225  CONYNGHAM  AVE.,  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


RILCO 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Not  only  does  a  crop  of  tomatoes 
bring  in  more  returns  per  acre  as 
a  cash  crop  but  it  is  also  less  of  a 
tax  on  the  soil  than  a  crop-  of  field 
corn,  according  to  the  experience  of 
Cunningham  Brothers  on  their  farm 
near  Lambertville,  Hunterdon 
County,  who  have  had  a  unique 
comparison  of  the  two  crops  during 
the  past  two  years  on  their  farm. 
The  131/2  acre  field  which  had  not 
grown  tomatoes  before,  was  fitted  for 
tomatoes  in  the  Spring  of  1946  and 
had  a  750-pound  application  of 
fertilizer  plowed  under.  As  a  result 
of  unfavorable  weather,  only  six  and 
one-half  acres  of  tomatoes  were 
planted  and  the  seven  acres  remain¬ 
ing  were  planted  to  corn.  The  corn 
had  a  3 00 -pound  per  acre  treatment 
of  fertilizer  when  it  was  planted  and 
a  side  dressing  of  a  similar  amount. 
The  tomatoes  were  planted  with  50 
pounds  of  starting  solution  for  the 
entire  six  and  one-half  acres  and 
received  two  300-pound  side  dressing 
applications.  Thus  the  fertilizer 
treatment  for  the  two  crops  was 
identical  except  for  the  50  pounds  of 
starting  solution  which  the  tomato 
crop  received.  The  tomatoes  did  not 
do  particularly  well  on  account  of 
the  blight  but  $600  worth  were  sold 
from  the  six  and  one-half  acre  piece. 
The  corn  was  sold  for  silage  at  $25 
per  acre,  or  $175  for  the  field.  Just 
before  harvest  this  past  Summer  the 
wheat  being  grown  on  the  tomato 
field  appealed  to  be  about  one  foot 
taller  and  much  heavier  in  growth; 
there  had  apparently  been  much 
more  stooling  and  the  stand  was  more 
dense.  At  harvest  time  the  wheat  on 
the  corn  land  produced  21.4  bushels 
per  acre  and  that  on  the  tomato  field 
45.6  bushels.  Wheat  on  both  portions 
of  the  field  received  300  pounds  per 
acre  of  fertilizer  at  seeding  time. 
The  only  explanation  that  can  be 
offered  for  the  difference  is  the  fact 
that  practically  the  entire  corn  plant 
was  taken  off,  amounting  to  eight 
or  10  tons  per  acre  of  plant  material, 
whereas  less  than  three  tons  per  acre 
of  tomatoes,  running  very  high  in 
water,  were  removed  from  the  tomato 
portion  of  the  field. 


I  iff  J 

To  Catch  and 
Hold  Muskrats  #n 

npHB  Muskrat  is  easy  to  catch,  but  he’s 
A-  an  “escape  artist”.  Be  sure  you  catch 
him  for  keeps.  Use  the  Victor  No.  1  VG 
Stop  Loss  . . .  designed  especially  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  and  escape  by  wring-off.  Get¬ 
away  attempts  are  foiled  by  its  auxiliary 
guard  which  moves  high-up  on  the  rat’s 
body  . . .  holds  him  in  such  a  position 
that  he  is  unable  to  twist  free. 

Victor  No.  1  VG  is  light,  simple  and 
safe  to  set.  This  is  the  trap  professionals 
pick  because  it  pays  off.  Try  it.  You’ll 
catch  more  fur.  Send  for  trapping  manual 
"How  to  Catch  more  Fur It’s  FREE! 


A  few  north  Jersey  dairymen  have 
recently  installed  one  of  the  new 
automatic  silo  unloaders  which  came 
out  last  year  and  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  performance  of  this 
piece  of  equipment  which  saves  a 
lot  of  valuable  time  and  energy. 
There  is  no  more  climbing  up  into 
the  top  of  a  tall  silo  twice  a  day. 
Getting  down  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  supply  of  silage  resolves  itself 
merely  Into  turning  on  a  switch.  The 
machine  automatically  shuts  itself  off 
when  it  has  run  a  certain  specified 
time  which  is  regulated  to  take  care 
of  the  herd’s  requirement.  One  of 
these  dairymen,  Adam  Eisenbeil,  of 
Stockton,  Hunterdon  County,  who  in¬ 
stalled  his  unloader  last  February 
and  has  used  it  since,  including  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  while  silage  was 
being  fed  to  supplement  pasture,  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  results  in  a  saving  of 
silage.  The  top  layer  is  shaved 
smooth  which  leaves  no  loose  stuff  to 
spoil. 


New  Jersey  fruits  and  vegetables 
sold  over  the  eight  farmers’  produce 
auctions  during  1947  up  through 
October  25  returned  the  grower  20 
per  cent  less  or  a  difference  of  about 
39  cents  per  package  than  during 
1946.  Last  year’s  average  for  all  types 
of  packages  and  all  commodities  was 
$1.93  per  package,  this  year  $1.54. 
In  1946,  4,006,618  packages  were  sold; 
this  year,  3,880,397;  the  difference 
may  be  due  to  a  late  Spring. 


Calfhood  vaccination  against 
Bang’s  disease  in  New  Jersey  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  popular  and  the 
State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  now 
reports  calves  being  vaccinated  at 
the  rate  of  about  1,200  a  month.  Since 
the  program  was  launched  on  July 
1,  1946  there  have  been  16,000  calves 
vaccinated.  Hunterdon  County  leads 
in  the  number  of  vaccinated  calves 
with  2,715  and  one  third  of  this 
county’s  1,899  herds  are  using  calf- 
hood  vaccination.  In  Sussex  County 
2,206  calves  in  289  herds  have  been 
vaccinated.  Burlington  comes  in 
third,  Warren  fourth  and  Somerset 
fifth.  *D.  M.  Babbitt 


W.  C.  Kinsman 

R.  N.-Y.  readers,  especially  those 
who  went  on  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  tours,  will  regret  to  know 
that  our  good  friend,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Kinsman,  of  Alvin,  Texas,  died  on 
September  6,  1947  at  the  age  of  94 
years.  We  all  remember  Mr.  Kinsman 
for  his  geniality  and  good  sportsman¬ 
ship.  He  travelled  for  a  paper 
company  and  was  continuing  his 
work  up  to  his  death.  He  was  a  fine 
gentleman. 


ANIMAL  TRAP  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Dept.  214 ,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Victof™*" 


5  DAYS 

TRIAL 


The  Greatest  Treat 
of  Your  Child’s  Life 

This  most  modem  of  all  play  vehicles  will 
youngster  the  happiest  child  in 
the  world  and  we  11  prove  it  by  this  free  offer. 


T  YOUNG  AMERICA'S  SIZE 

INLAND 

RACTAL  L 

Built  exactly  like  a  real  tractor  of  steel  and 
heavy  cast  aluminum,  with  over-size  rubber 
tires  on  ball-bearing  disk  wheels,  bucket 
seat,  mock  four- way  gearshift  and  throttle. 
Fedal  pow'ered  non-slip  V  belt  driven. 
Finished  in  brilliant  red  baked  enamel. 
ORDER  ONE  AT  OUR  RISK 

Let  your  youngster  ride  it  for  5  days.  Satisfy 
yourself  that  it’s  the  safest,  sturdiest  vehicle 
your  child  can  ride,  year  around  and  for 
many  years. 

If  it  fails  in  any  way  to  please  you,  ship  it 
back  for  an  instant  and  complete  return  of 
your  money. 

SOLD  ONLY  AT  THESE  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  LOW  PRICES 

Model  1.  For  children  up 
to  48"  tall . 


Model  2.  For  children  43"  to  56" 
tall .  $2.00  extra 


JNLAND  MFG.  CORP. 

158-164  ELLICOTT  ST. 
Buffalo  3,  N.  Y.  Dept.  ^ 


RAW  PITRC  Send  Your  Furs  to  PHILIP  A. 
RAW  ruivo  SMALL.  201  W.  Springettsbury 


Ave.»  York, 


SMALL, 

Ptmna.  Price  List 


Sent  On  Bequest. 
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Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  or¬ 
ders  for  1948  and  will  fill 
them  in  the  order  received,  ^ 
butlumberandothermaterials  „ 
are  still  hard  to  get.  Therefore, 
if  your  order  is  placed  at  once 
you  will  be  more  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  your  new  Unadilla  when  it 
is  needed.  Don't  accept  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Wait  for  the  Unadilla 
dowelled  stave  Silo.  An  invest¬ 
ment  now  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
means  years  of  profitable  silo 
satisfaction  for  you.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Sox  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


A  Personal  Gift 
for  a  Shooter 

The  HOPPE  GUN  CLEANING  PACK 

He’ll  doubly  welcome  this  compact,  complete 
gun  cleaning  kit  because  it  is  practical  and 

useful  and  its  giving 
suggests  THOUGHT¬ 
FUL  —  not  merely 
casual  —  selection. 
Sold  by  all  Sporting 
Goods  and  Gun  Deal¬ 
ers  or  send  $1.00  to 

Frank  Hoppe,  Inc. 

2332  North  8th  St., 
Philadelphia  33,  Pa. 


For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Syrup,  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Heal  Saving, 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your  mother  prob¬ 
ably  used,  but,  for  real  results,  it  is  still  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  dependable  for  coughs 
due  to  colds.  Once  tried,  you’ll  swear  by  it. 

It’s  no  trouble.  Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2 
cups  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  water  for  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed 
— it’s  so  easy!  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or 
liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  put  2  Y2  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle, 
and  fill  up  with  your  syrup.  This  make  a  full 
pint  of  truly  splendid  cough  medicine,  and  gives 
you  about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
It  keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  excellent  for  q<uick 
action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  swiftly.lt  loosens 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and 
helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Thus  it  makes 
breathing  easy  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  ingredi¬ 
ents,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known  for  its 
quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 
Money  refunded  if  not  pleased  in  every  way. 

Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Carry 

Without  Painful  Backache  * 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
tr°nhle  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  8  pints  a  day. 

When  disorderof  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
aggmg  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
lp0ef  a?d  energy,  gettingup  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre- 
scanty  passages  with  smartingand  burning 
“®et®e3  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait  1  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
L°Jj  °'f?r  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
neip  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


ff 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ««tham 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 


Makes  lumber, 
ties,  shingles, 
prates, lath 
studding, 
siding 


Belsaw  Models 

in  10  to  24  foot  saw-  — 
ing  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs  CJse  tractor  or  old  auto 
engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 

_ id  for  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  it- 

xil  self  quickly,  Send  poBt  card  today  for  FREE 
booklet,  “How  To  Make  Lumber' '  and  Catalog 
of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

829A  Field  Bids.,  315  Westport  Rd., Kansas  City  2,  Mo_ 

CAN  VAS  COVERS 

Mze  7  x  9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mll- 
uew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
at.,.--  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

'U  WOOD'S,  92  Washington  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

MACHINERY — Government  surplus  Amphibious  ducks. 

,SB  °n  land,  swamps  or  water.  Ideal  logging,  farms, 
B  ;  Complete  with  powerful  winch.  Priee  $1,250. 
unly  few  available.  Write  today.  CONSOLIDATED 
tllUPlMENT  CO.,  420  Lexington  Ave,,  New  York  City 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

Mr.  Reber  seems  to  think  that 
people  who  do  not  marry  or  those 
who  do  and  remain  childless,  “get 
away  from  the  barrier  at  top  speed,” 
but  lose  out  on  the  homestretch.  Well, 
maybe  he’s  right.  Certainly  the  all¬ 
wise  Creator  has  so  ordained  that 
people  shall  marry,  make  their  homes 
together  and  produce  a  brood.  Fifty 
years  ago  families  of  10  or  12  were 
common;  my  father  was  one  of  15. 
In  those  days  the  families  thrived 
and  waxed  fat  on  the  meager  salary 
or  from  the  small  income  of  the  rock- 
hill  farms.  What  of  today?  I  saw  a 
lady  recently  pay  $9.50  for  a  roast  to 
feed  her  brood  of  10,  and  she  told 
me  this  would  make  just  one  meal. 
I  hope  you  don’t  think  I  am  selfish, 
but  I  am  grateful  that  that  brood  was 
not  mine.  Many  married  couples  de¬ 
sire  children,  are  abundantly  able  to 
support  them  and  still  remain  child¬ 
less  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
You  know  such  people  and  so  do  I; 
this  is  only  one  of  the  many  shadows 
of  married  life.  Then  there  are  the 
masses  of  single  souls  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  fail  to  marry;  they 
may  not  have  had  a  full  hand  in 
shaping  their  own  destiny.  Who 
knows  better  than  they? 

There  are  too  many  hasty  mar¬ 
riages,  too  many  broken  homes,  and 
I  say  to  the  young  man,  if  you  have 
no  home,  no  job  and  no  prospect, 
you’d  better  think  twice,  and  don’t 
ask  your  “inlaws”  to  furnish  you  a 
roof;  wait  until  you  have  one  of 
your  own.  These  are  the  times  of 
crisis  and  right  now  the  most  sacred 
of  all  ties  cannot  be  brushed  lightly 
aside.  My  heart  aches  when  I  see  an 
unwanted  old  person  facing  alone  the 
tragedies  of  old  age.  Oncce  such 
people  may  have  been  happily 
married,  but  the  ties  that  bind  one 
day  break,  and  one  or  the  other  be 
left  to  go  on  to  the  dead  end  of  the 
road  at  an  age  in  life  when  sweet 
companionship  is  needed  most. 

I  cannot  remember  when  I  have 
seen  a  more  glorious  October  here 
among  the  high  peaks  of  the  great 
North  Woods.  Frost  held  off  until  the 
end  of  September  and  crops  l'ipened; 
usually  we  get  a  killer  the  fore  part 
of  that  month  and  then  a  warm  spell 
that  turns  our  woodlands  and  moun¬ 
tains  into  a  riot  of  colors  you  must 
see  to  appreciate.  This  year  the 
leaves  died  a  natural  death;  the  drab 
and  faded  browns  born  of  a  pro¬ 
tracted  drought  seemed  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  tragedy  which  we  looked 
for  and  prayed  never  would  come, 
but  come  it  did.  Today,  in  early 
November,  at  Ark  Farms  long  col¬ 
umns  of  smoke  wind  lazily  between 
the  high  peaks’  silent  sentinals.  The 
blessings  of  fire  can  suddenly  be 
transformed  into  infernos  .  of  hell, 
leaving  in  its  wake  only  death  and 
destruction. 

Perhaps  we  here  are  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  many,  since  no  fires  burned 
near  us,  although  some  100  were  re¬ 
ported  over  the  State.  I  have  been 
through  the  ravages  of  fire  in  other 
days  when  during  Spring  and  Fall 
large  tracts  of  woodland  and  timber 
annually  fell  before  the  onslaught  of 
unchecked  forest  fires.  However,  in 
these  days  of  mountain  lookout  sta¬ 
tions  connecting  distant  silent  places 
with  rangers’  headquarters,  the 
Adirondack  fire  hazard  has  been 
largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  are 
grateful  to  our  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  for  this  great  work,  which  is 
shared  by  practically  every  native 
who  lives  within  its  borders.  But  the 
ravages  of  forest  fires  will  spell  our 
doom  if  long  continued,  and  our 
heritage  from  God  will  have  been 
wiped  away.  Careless  persons  toss 
lighted  cigarettes  and  cigar  butts 
from  moving  vehicles,  campers  may 
leave  unquenched  fires,  smokers  toss 
lightly  aside  burning  matches,  all  of 
which  can  be  responsible  for  an  ap¬ 
palling  loss  in  property  and  lives. 

Uuless  you  have  seen  the  devas¬ 
tation  wrought  by  roaring  flames 
leaping  up  the  trunks  of  moss  cov¬ 
ered  trees  driving  every  living  thing 
before  it,  or  witnessed  the  torture  of 
animals  and  birds  caught  in  its 
deadly  path,  you  have  little  con¬ 
ception  of  its  seriousness.  Over  our 
section  of  the  woods  not  a  drop  of 
rain  fell  for  many  long  weeks;  brooks 
and  creeks  in  some  places  became 
dry;  springs  that  never  failed  before 
ceased  to  exist,;  and  rivers,  passed 
new  low  water  marks.  Our  pastures 
became  seared  and  brown  and  we 
took  the  cattle  off  the  range.  The 
springs  that  feed  the  duck  ponds  and 
deer  park  are  still  flowing,  and  for 
this  we  are  grateful  and  wish  we 
might  share  our  supply  with  those 
less  fortunate.  Let  us  keep  the  vigil. 

Willet  Randall 

Essex  County,  N.  Y. 


Cheese  is  sold  on  basis  of  grade, 
which  is  determined  by  flavor  and 
body  source. 


NOW  ...  AT  ECONOMICAL  PRICES 

SNOWPLOWS 

FOR  FARM  TRACTORS,  JEEPS  AND  AUTOS 


Made  by  the 
world’s  largest 
builder  of 
farm  tractor 
snowplows  ! 


There  i*  a  GLENN  M.  ROGERS  jnowplow  for  cnoit 
every  make  and  model  of  farm  or  industrial  tractor. 
Quickly  mounted  or  dismounted. 


These  plows  are  built  to  "take  it"  under  tough  conditions.  Most 
models  can  be  supplied  with  hand  or  hydraulic  from-the-seat 
controls.  This  is  the  best  snowplow  on  the  market.  Write  for 
complete  literature  about  the  Rogers  line  of  farm  tractor  snow¬ 
plows,  giving  make,  and  model  of  your  tractor. 


There  is  a  Rogers  snow¬ 
plow  for  the  ’’Jeep" 
and  smaller  bumper 
models  that  will  fit 
any  automobile. 


Rogers  Snowplows  are 
sold  thru  FARM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  DEALERS.  Valu¬ 
able  franchises  avail¬ 
able  in  some  territories. 


GLENN  M.  ROGERS  INC., 

773  Ellicott  Square  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 


The  New  1948 

ONE-MAN  LIGHT-WEIGHT 

PRECISION 

POWER  CHAIR  SAW 

Is  Here 


m 


The  new  “PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN 
SAW”  has  many  improvements. 

New  non-flooding  and  non-swivelling 
carburetor. 

New  Hl-Sparking  Magneto — will  start 
easily  in  any  weather. 

New  type  air  filter  —  eliminates  saw¬ 
dust,  water  or  snow. 

New  Hi-Speed  Chain. 

All  “PRECISION”  Saws  use  the  well- 
known  and  reliable  2  cycle  3%  h.p. 
Precision  air  cooled  motor  with  posi¬ 
tive  clutch— six  types  of  Precision  Saws 
manufactured,  using  the  same  motor. 
Any  attachments  interchangeable  at 
small  extra  cost.  Weight  44  to  52  lbs.. 
depending  on  length  of  Guide  Bar. 

There  are  now  over  3,000  satisfied 
users  of  the  one  man.  light  weight. 
Precision  Power  Chain  saw  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Order  your  1948  Precision  Saw  NOW— 
Immediate  delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  Limited 

2023-2025  Aylmer  St.  Montreal 


VgtYTC  L(>G  SAWS 


f ssi  •  Big  market  for  fire  wood 

at  high  price.  Cut  10  to  15 
cords  a  day  with  WITTE 
Power  Log  Saw.  It  cuts 
them  down  and  saws  them 
up  fast.  Clear  land.  Use 
engine  for  belt  work  to  run  machines  or  pump 
water.  Prompt  deliveries.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1600  OAKLAND,  DEPT.  E 

KANSAS  CITY  3,  MO, 

XMAS  TREE  DECORATIONS.  Extra  value  for  only 
$1.00.  12  striped  canes,  3  wreaths,  I  star,  3  lapel 
polnsettias  of  beautiful  rayon  chenille.  Return  for  re¬ 
fund  in  5  days  if  not  delighted.  ARMETAL 
CREATIONS.  INC.,  324  E,  14th  St„  New  York  3.  N.Y. 


SAVE 

LABOR 

With  MULKEY’S  ALL-STEEL 
PORTABLE  ELEVATOR 
TOR 

BALED 

•  HAY 

AND 

•  EAR  CORN, 

•  ALL 
PURPOSE 


Write 

for  literature  and  prices . 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621 -NY  Locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 
DEPENDABLE 


•  4.3  H.P.  4 


cyole  Air  Cooled  Engine 


•  Dirt -Proof  .  .  .  All  moving  parts  sealed  in  oil 

•  Worm  Gear  Transmission  ...  No  Belts  .  . 
No  Chains 

•  Power  Take  Off  for  Sickle  Bar 

•  Power  Pivoting,  Eliminating  Reverse  Gear 

•  96%  Power  Transmission  Direct  to  Wheels 

•  Timken  Boiler  Bearing  throughout 

•  Finger  Tip  Control  for  quick  steering 

®  5.00  x  16  Husky  Sure  Grip  Traction  Tires 

•  Adjustable  Wheels  from  18"  to  30" 

Immediate  Delivery 

DEALERS!  Here’s  Your  Profit 
Opportunity — Write  For  Pro¬ 
tected  Territory  Plan. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Inc. 
581  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
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amesway 

cut  my  working  time  last  year 


Says  Edward  C.  Schaufelberger 
Greenville,  III. 


Add  it  up  —  an  hour  of  hard,  back-break¬ 
ing  work  cut  out  of  every  day !  That’s  equal 
to  365  working  hours  a  year.  Time  saved 
for  other  tasks,  for  planning  .  .  .  even  for 
leisure. 


Mr.  Schaufelberger  figures  that  his 
Jamesway  stalls  and  stanchions  alone  save 
up  to  30  minutes  .  .  .  feed  truck  and  water 
bowls  up  to  20  minutes  .  .  .  and  easy  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  barn  makes  up  the  rest. 


It  s  expensive  to  waste  time,  waste  steps  doing  chores  the  hard  way. 
Change  now  to  the  Jamesway  .  .  .  Modernize  your  barn  —  so  you  can 
turn  your  time  into  bigger  profits ! 


s/  Check  this  Jamesway  Chart  to  See 
How  Much  Time  You  Can  Save  Every  Day 


□  Save  up  to  40 
minutes  with 
Jamesway  feed  truck. 


□  Save  up  to  30 
minutes  with 
James  way  water  cups. 


□  Save  up  to  50 
minutes  with 
James  way  litter  carrier. 


□  Save  time  and 
feed  with 
Jamesway  hog  feeders. 


Look  for  the  Store  with  the  Jamesway  Sign . 


For  information  on  the  complete  line  of 
Jamesway  Chore  Savers,  write  Depf.RN-l247l 

lames  Manufacturing  Co. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  FT.  ATKINSON,  WIS. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


V 


y  HEAT  WATER' 


-  STOCK  TANKS 

99  AEROIL  . 
WEED'. 
BURNE 


I  Winter 

uLErSNo.  99 


I  HmS  Cesksn 

I  Hietiag  Cold  lent,  etc.  I 


No.  99 
2000°F  Flame  _ 
x3".  Compl  4  gal. 
tank,  V  hose,  seam¬ 
less  steel  kerosense _ 

toil  burner.  Price  $22.00 


ranM 


Octet  r 


MUMlM 


Aeroil  Pro- 
11  ducts  Co.,  Inc. 
5773  Park  Ave., 


West  New  York 
New  Jersey 


TTwlfp  0  PURPOSE 

VETERINARY 

L  .  OINTMENT 


Popular  with  farmers 
because  of  Its  re¬ 
markable  healing 
qualities  Keep  a 
jar  handy. 

L-  TOXITC  LABORATORIES,  BOX  «4,  CHESTERTOWN.  MO. 


P.  M.’S  “UNIVERSAL”  SAW 


Dealerships 

Available 


field  in  One-Man  Chain  Saws. 
Weight  38  lbs. 

NEW  MODEL  available,  great  improvements. 
INCREASED  H.  P. 


Leads 


Reduced  prices . 

• 

SEC  YOUR  DEALER 
OR  WRITE 

.POWER  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.' 


Grange  News 


The  initiation  of  98  candidates  into 
the  fifth  degree  was  a  feature  of  a 
recent  meeting  of  Crawford  County, 
Pa.,  Pomona  Grange  No.  26,  with 
Mt.  Hope  Grange  as  host.  This  is  the 
largest  class  ever  to  receive  the  de¬ 
gree  in  Crawford  Pomona,  and  was 
the  second  “officer’s  class”  of  the 
year  in  which  each  Pomona  officer 
had  been  assigned  a  subordinate 
Grange  from  which  to  solicit  fifth 
degree  candidates.  The  success  of  the 
campaign  has  been  so  outstanding 
that  Pomona  Master  Arden  Dean 
announced  that  it  will  be  continued. 

The  highlight  of  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  opening  day  was  a 
discussion  on  the  Bangs  disease  con¬ 
trol  program.  Leading  the  discussion 
was  the  report  of  the  Pomona  com¬ 
mittee,  set  up  in  March  to  study  the 
situation  in  the  county,  and  given  by 
Orlo  S.  Burnham,  Jr.,  co-chairman  of 
the  committee.  This  preliminary  re¬ 
port  indicated  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  the  test  and  slaughter 
program  was  inadequate  and  sug¬ 
gested,  first,  a  better  calf  vaccination 
and  vaccine,  second,  more  research 
to  prevent  spread  of  disease,  and 
third,  local  laboratories  to  speed  up 
testing  reports. 

A  beautiful  and  impressive  me¬ 
morial  service,  arranged  by  the 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  Sarah  Caldwell, 
opened  the  morning  sesion.  This  was 
followed  with  a  step  by  step  demon¬ 
stration  in  dressmaking,  sponsored  by 
the  Pomona  Home  Economics  Com¬ 
mittee.  An  address  on  the  town  and 
country .  church  program  by  Rev. 
Arthur  ‘Kirk  featured  the  closing 
afternoon  session. 

A  special  meeting  of  Murphy 
Grange  No.  735,  Clarion  County,  Pa., 
was  held  recently  to  celebrate  its 
70th  anniversary.  The  Worthy 
Master,  John  Barto,  opened  the 
meeting  with  an  address  of  welcome. 
A  special  welcome  was  addressed  to 
one  charter  member,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Henry,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Fetzer  who  has 
been  a  member  for  60  years,  and  to 
State  Master,  W.  Sharp  Fullerton. 

The  main  speaker,  State  Master 
Fullerton,  was  introduced  by  the 
Lecturer,  Evelyn  Barto.  He  first  paid 
special  tribute  to  the  older  members 
for  their  perseverence  in  maintaining 
an  organization  over  a  period  of  70 
years  and  for  the  help  the  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  to  the  rural  folk. 
He  asked  the  questions,  “Are  we 
doing  as  much  today?  Are  we  doing 
our  best  to  maintain  their  accom¬ 
plishments?  Do  we  embrace  all  our 
opportunities  and  do  we  make  our 
community  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live?”  Worthy  Master  Fullerton 
spoke  of  the  benefits  the  children  de¬ 
rive  in  belonging  to  the  Juvenile 
Grange;  how  they  acquire  a  broader 
view  of  life  and,  through  the  many 
contests  that  are  sponsored  for  them, 
learn  the  value  of  losing  as  well  as 
winning.  His  thought  in  closing  was 
how  very  solid  the  Grange  work  is 
for  the  Bible  and  the  flag. 


m  a  flail  ot  its  own,  having  quickly 
purchased  an  abandoned  building 
remodeled  it  and  supplied  it  with 
essential  equipment.  Landscaping  and 
°tfier  changes  in  the  property  were 
finished  during  the  Summer  months 
and  adequate  heating  facilities  are 
now  practically  completed. 

North  Parish,  Mass.,  is  virtually  a 
“city  Grange,”  drawing  its  member! 
ship  from  the  midst  of  Haverhill 
activities.  Nevertheless,  most  cf  the 
suburbanites  cultivate  good-sized 
pieces  of  land,  keep  poultry  and  are 
interested  m  everything  that  pertains 
to  rural  life.  Most  of  the  members  of 
this  subordinate  have  advanced  to 
the  fifth  degree  in  Essex  Countv 
Pomona  and  have  just  received  the 
sixth  degree  at  the  State  Grange 
session  held  in  Worcester  and  the 
Seventh  Degree  will  be  given  in 
Maine  at  their  1948  session. 


Granges  buy  almost  everything 
from  paper  plates  and  electric 
ranges  to  abandoned  churches,  but 
a  Grange  in  Rhode  Island  has  to 
purchase  something  new — a  complete 
modern  bus.  Already  part  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  purchase 
have  been  collected  and  recent  enter¬ 
tainments  have  added  substantially 
thereto.  The  bus  is  to  be  owned  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  Grange  and  will  be  used 
to  take  Grange  parties  “neighbor¬ 
ing.”  Rhode  Island  members  are 
famous  for  making  intervisitations 
and  by  the  bus  plan  such  trips  can 
be  made  much  more  economically 
than  by  private  cars. 

Nowadays  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
common  for  a  Grange  crowd  to  head 
for  an  evening  at  some  Grange  hall 
75  to  100  miles  away,  to  use  nearly 
all  night  for  the  trip  and  arrive  home 
at  daylight,  fresh  and  wideawake  for 
another  day’s  tasks.  The  bus-buying 
Grange,  Ashaway  No.  50,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  has  its  new  vehicle 
for  Autumn  trips  this  year. 


Reports  multiply  of  subordinate 
Granges  which  have  cultivated  fields 
of  potatoes  this  past  season  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Grange  treasury.  In 
previous  years  a  few  Granges  have 
successfully  carried  out  this  plan,  but 
many  more  than  formerly  have  done 
so  this  year.  The  usual  method  is  for 
one  member  to  furnish  the  land 
while  a  group  of  men,  with  farm 
machinery,  plant,  cultivate  and  har¬ 
vest — -all  volunteer  labor.  Frequently 
the  results  of  such  potato  projects 
have  been  to  start  the  financing  of 
a  Grange  hall,  while  in  numerous 
other  cases  remodeled  and  redeco¬ 
rated  Grange  rooms  have  borne  silent 
testimony  to  the  success  of  a  potato 
project. 


Seldom  has  any  newly-organized 
subordinate  Grange  made  such 
record  of  progress  as  that  reported 
by  North  Parish  Grange,  located  just 
outside  the  city  of  Haverhill,  Essex 
County,  Mass.,  and  adjoining  the 
New  Hampshire  line.  This  lively 
subordinate,  organized  on  January 
21  of  this  year  with  a  charter  mem¬ 
bership  of  158,  is  already  meeting 


Grange  members  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  there  are  now  more  than 
33,000  of  them,  engage  every  year 
in  countless  worthy  projects,  many 
of  which  overflow  into  the  full 
community  life.  They  also  know  how 
to  have  good  fun  too.  Recently  the 
Granges  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  chartered  a  steamer 
and  had  a  delightful  moonlight  sail 
for  the  evening.  More  than  1,000 
Patrons  were  on  board,  and  the 
captain  of  the  ship  paid  the  Patrons 
this  compliment:  “The  cleanest,  fin¬ 
est  lot  of  folks  I  have  ever  carried 
in  my  boat.” 


The  attractive  New  England  Grange  building  at  the  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  provides  an  attractive  place  for  Grange  meetings  as  well  as 

pleasant  rest  rooms  for  visitors. 
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Voting  on  School 
Consolidation 

About  two  years  ago  we  had  a 
vote  on  centralization.  We  beat  it 
fairly.  Then  they  took  some  of  the 
districts  out  to  whittle  it  down  so 
the  village  could  out-vote  us,  which 
they  actually  did  in  another  vote 
about  a  year  ago.  The  man  at  the 
ballot  box  apparently  looked  at  the 
ballots  before  he  put  them  in.  In  that 
way  they  were  able  to  send  out  cars 
for  more  village  votes  if  they  found 
themselves  running  behind.  One 
woman  was  heard  to  say  “I  folded 
my  vote  but  he  opened  it  and  looked 
at  it  just  the  same.”  Need  I  say  that 
that  man’s  son  got  the  job  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  plans  for  the  school  at  a 
figure,  as  I  understand  it,  of  $50,000? 
Of  course  the  centralized  district  was 
voted  in. 

When  the  school  tax  bills  came  out, 
a  neighbor,  who  I  don’t  think  was 
for  it  originally,  said  “Have  you  got 
your  mail  yet?”  I  said  “No-.”  She  said 
“It  will  be  a  shock.”  I  said  “School 
taxes  out?”  She  said  “Yes.”  I  said 
“It  won’t  be  a  shock  as  I’ve  read 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many 
years.  I  know  just  about  what  to 
expect.” 

Well,  finally  the  village  woke  up 
when  we  came  to  vote  on  a  bond 
issue  last  September  and  enough 
sided  with  us  so  that  when  the  final 
tally  was  made,  they  lacked  70  votes 
of  the  required  two-thirds  for  the 
bond  issue.  Now  they  are  having  an¬ 
other  vote.  If  this  is  legal,  this  can 
go  on  and  on  until  we  are  worn  out 
as  some  of  us  still  have  to  work  for 
a  living.  w.  J.  b. 

New  York 

A  meeting  for  consolidation  of  two 
or  more  districts  can  only  be  called 
at  the  request  of  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  of  each  of  the  districts  if  there 
are  less  than  15  voters;  or,  if  there 
are  more  than  15  voters,  by  10  or 
more  of  such  voters.  The  request  is 
directed  to  the  trustee  or  board  of 
education  and  it  imposes  an  obli¬ 
gation  upon  the  trustees  or  board  to 
give  public  notice  that  a  meeting  of 
the  voters  of  the  districts  affected 
will  be  held  at  a  convenient  place 
within  such  districts  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  consolidation.  The  notice 
must  specify  the  day  and  hour  when 
the  meeting  is  to  be  held  and  it 
shall  not  be  less  than  20  nor  more 
than  30  days  after  the  posting  of 
notice. 

There  is  no  limitation  on  the  call¬ 
ing  of  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidation  into  a  central  school 
district.  The  consolidation  may  be 
defeated,  but  another  meeting  can 
always  be  called  to  reconsider. 

However,  in  case  there  is  a  vote  to 
consolidate  two  or  more  districts  into 
a  union  free  school  district,  there  is 
a  statutory  limitation  on  the  number 
of  meetings  that  can  be  called. 
Section  145  of  the  Education  Law 
provides  that  for  such  purpose  a 
meeting  can  only  be  called  after  a 
yeir  has  expired  since  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  was  held. 
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GIRTON  COMFORT  STALL 


Close  by  is  our  big  manufactur* 
ing  plant.. .  ready  to  serve  you 
with  high  quality  barn  equipment 
—  well  designed  and  well  made. 

See  Your  Girton  Dealer 

Write  For  Hi*  Name 


★  Stalls  —  Pens 

★  Stanchions 

★  Comfort  Stalls 

★  Water  Bowls 


★  Feed  Trucks 

★  Barn  Trucks 

★  Milk  Stools 

★  Wash  Tanks 


*  Milking  Parlor  Equipment 
*  Electric  Water  Heaters 


GIRTON  STANCHION  STALLS  . 


GIRTON  ALL-PURPOSE  BARN  TRUCK 


GIRTON  FEED  TRUCK 


SAVES  YOUR  RACK  —  SAVES 
YOUR  HEART 


CLAMPS  ON  YOUR  SUMPER 
IN  A  J I F  FTC 


MAXIM  SNOW  PLOWS 


i 


Makes  barn  work  easy,  use  with  litter  tub,  Available  either  as  a  complete  truck  or  as  a 
platform,  platform  with  scale  beam  or  feed  FEED  BODY  for  use  with  Barn  truck  shown 
body.  on  left 


GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

team-  *7e4.iexL  fyoA  tyaAsti- 


TRUminERRI 


A  COMPLETE 
MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 


FOR 


BARBER  &  BENNETT,  Inc. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.  SINCE  1866 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


VI 350  SAW  STROKES 
PER  MINUTE 


CostsToo  Little  To  Do  Without 

Falls  trees  quick— no  lifting,  pulled 
by  tractor — easily  swung  into  posi¬ 
tion.  Saws  large  and  small  logs. 
Safety  Friction  Clutch.  The  most 
useful,  low-priced  tractor  saw  ever 
built.  Thousands  in  use — NEW  im¬ 
provements  making  more  useful 

,y  'thanever.SawyourwoodlotintoCash 

while  prices  are  high.  Make  your  trac¬ 
tor  pay  bigger  dividends.  Lowest  direct-to- 
f  /  _  Q3er  prices.  Fully  guaranteed.  Free  details. 

)TTAWA  MFG.CO.  4-777  Forest  Ave.,Ott«wa,  Kans. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Send  J/yi  Bulletin. 

SOLD  BY  ORKILy  INC. 

1017  ASYLUM  AVE.,  HARTFOFID  1,  CONN. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eeelly  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  tor  All 
Purooees 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

for 

Every  Need,  Soil,  Location,  Climate 

Ail  VARISmS  Blueberries  lit  mutuum 


JOur  1948  Berry  Book  lists  tha 
kvarieU.es  you  need,  for  highest  berry 
-"production  and  profit.  Each  variety 
fully  described  with  special  in- 
'  formation  on  areas  to  which  best 
"adapted.  (Also:  Best  varieties  of  drapes. 
Raspberries.  Boysenberries,  Blackberries  and  Aspara¬ 
gus).  Write  Today  for  Your  Copy.  It’s  FREE. 
RAYNER  BROS.,  52  Berry  St..  Salisbury,  Maryland 


High  Potato  Yields  in  Penna. 

In  Nescopeck  Township,  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania,  three  gener¬ 
ations  of  Briggs  have  recently  each 
made  the  “Over  500-Bushel  Potato 
Club.”  This  is  the  first  time,  as  far 
as  we  know,  that  three  generations 
of  potato  growers  in  one  family  have 
achieved  record  potato  yields. 

Richard  E.  Briggs,  67  year  old 
potato  grower,  had  a  yield  of  557 
bushels  of  Michigan  Russet  potatoes 
per  acre.  Ray  A.  Briggs,  son  of 
Richard  E.,  had  a  yield  of  696  bushels 
of  the  Pontiac  variety.  Richard  M. 
Briggs,  Ray’s  son,  a  17  year  old  high 
school  senior  and  4-H  Club  member, 
grew  one  acre  of  Teton  variety  as  one 
of  nis  10  4-H  Club  projects  this  year. 
He  had  a  yield  of  583  bushels  per 
acre. 

This  family’s  potatoes  were  planted 
the  third  week  of  May  and  the  vines 
were  killed  by  frost  September  27. 
They  were  planted  30  inches  between 
rows,  nine  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
The  soil  was  a  clover  sod  that  had 
received  10  tons  of  manure  per  acre 
during  the  previous  Winter.  The  sod 
was  plowed  in  the  early  Spring  and 
the  potato  fields  were  harrowed  three 
times  after  planting.  They  were  culti¬ 
vated  three  times  and  the  weeder  was 
used  five  times.  Twenty-six  appli¬ 
cations  of  4-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture 
Were  used  at  350  pounds  pressure, 
and  a  one  per  cent  D.  D.  T.  was  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  the  first  12  times.  A 
4-8-8  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
Pounds  per  acre  was  plowed  down 
and  1,500  pounds  were  applied  later 
m  the  row  with  the  planter.  d.  r. 


RAT-PROOFING  SAVES  GRAIN 


jfjj 

m 

1AM 

P 

C  E  M  E  NTS  r 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  can  give  you  sound  advice  on 
the  construction  of  concrete  foundations  for  corn 
cribs,  barns,  poultry  houses,  many  others.  See  him 
the  next  time  you’re  in  town. 

*If  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  a  ready  mixed 
concrete,  you  can  do  this  work  with  less  labor. 


RAT-PROOF  foundation  for  a  500-bushel  CORN  CRIB 


with  38  bags  Lehigh  Cement . 


(])  in  24  hours . .  SSt  with a  concrete  mixer* 


According  to  Dr.  Harold  Gunderson,  of  Iowa  State 
College,  one  rat  eats  about  50  pounds  of  grain  per 
year,  and  ruins  150  more.  Other  authorities  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  rat  population  of  America  annually 
eats  and  wastes  200  million  bushels  of  corn  alone. 

Starve  out  the  rats  and  you  will  save  bushels  of 
grain.  Your  first  step  towards  permanent  rat-proof¬ 
ing  is  to  build  with  a  concrete  foundation  and  floor. 
You  will  save  money  too,  for  concrete  will  add  years 
to  the  life  of  your  corn  crib. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  «  AILENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  III.  *  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Truman  and  Taft  on  Inflation 

OMMENTING  on  the  high  prices  and  the 
continuing  demands  for  wage  increases, 
Senator  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio  states:  “If  we 
can’t  meet  problems  of  that  kind  within  our 
system  of  free  competition  and  incentive,  then 
we  must  regiment  prices,  wages  and  rationing 
forever.”  No  truer  words  were  ever  spoken. 

This  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Taft  in 
his  recent  radio  reply  to  President  Truman’s 
message  on  inflation  controls  to  the  special 
session  of  Congress.  The  Republican  Senator 
has  been  severely  taken  to  task  by  the  press, 
the  columnists  and  the  commentators  for  his 
almost  complete  opposition  to  Mr.  Truman’s 
requests.  Much  of  this  criticism  seems  to  be 
undeserved.  Stripped  of  its  political  tinge,  Mr. 
Taft’s  analysis  is,  for  the  most  part  foolproof. 

The  present  distortion  in  our  economy,  with 
the  dollar  buying  hardly  50  per  cent  in  ex¬ 
change,  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  war  ex¬ 
penditures  and  a  poorly  managed  price  control 
program.  Just  how  new  half-way  control 
measures  can  cure  the  disease  that  its  prede¬ 
cessor  was  greatly  to  blame  for,  is  hard  to 
see;  unless,  as  Mr.  Taft  said,  we  are  willing 
to  go  “all  the  way”  and  reconcile  ourselves  to 
a  permanent,  wholly  controlled  economy. 

The  weakness  in  Mr.  Truman’s  position  on 
inflation  is  that  he  fails  to  let  his  right  hand 
know  what  his  left  hand  is  doing.  His  recent 
message  had  a  popular  appeal — to  keep  prices 
down.  But  at  the  same  time  the  government 
keeps  on  with  heavy  expenditures  and  sup¬ 
porting  bond  prices  which  pump  new  credit 
into  the  banking  system  and  thereby  increase 
an  already  overabundant  supply  of  currency 
in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

If  the  administration  were  consistent  in  its 
declared  anti-inflation  stand,  it  would  cut 
government  expenditures  and  take  steps  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
until  it  is  in  better  ratio  to  the  available 
supplies  of  purchasable  foods  and  commodities. 

The  Marshall  Plan  will  not  help  to  bring 
prices  down,  but  the  more  carefully  it  is 
managed,  with  the  right  supplies  going  to  the 
countries  that  need  it  most,  the  better  chance 
there  will  be  of  the  success  of  the  plan  itself, 
and  of  its  least  damaging  effect  on  our  own 
price  structure. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Mr.  Truman 
will  not  get  all  that  he  wants  from  Congress 
in  the  way  of  controls.  While  Mr.  Taft  will 
likewise  be  forced  to  give  way  in  some 
measure,  he  is  to  be  commended  for  risking 
unpopularity  by  pointing  out  our  weaknesses 
and  what  we  must  do  to  overcome  them. 


Problems  in  the  Poultry  Industry 

DUE  to  the  badly  advised  and  even  more 
badly  timed  poultryless  and  eggless 
Thursdays,  the  poultry  industry  has  been 
caused  to  suffer  millions  of  dollars  in  cash 
losses  with  no  corresponding  saving  of  much 
needed  grains.  It  was  only  after  weeks  of 
argument  and  explanation,  topped  by  an 
ingenious  publicity  program,  demonstrating  to 
the  government  authorities  that  their  plan 
was  actually  not  saving  any  grain  that  the 
industry  leaders  finally  succeeded  in  securing 


a  suspension  of  the  poultry  ban.  Despite  just 
as  good  reasons,  eggless  Thursdays,  an  equally 
near  sighted  program  particularly  at  this  time 
of  year,  were  continued. 

At  present,  oUr  poultry  population  is  about 
536,000,000.  Normally  about  100,00Q,000  would 
be  culled  out  by  January  1.  This  year,  in  the 
interest  of  grain  conservation  and  to  cope  with 
rising  feed  costs,  poultrymen  will  have  to  cull 
out  an  extra  36,000,000  birds.  Thus  an  extra 
eight  to  10  per  cent  of  all  birds  must  be  re¬ 
moved  by  January  1,  over  and  above  the 
normal  culling  rate,  which  means  a  total  re¬ 
duction  of  about  25  per  cent.  With  an  all-time 
high  of  over  206,000,000  pounds  of  poultry  in 
storage  on  October  1,  and  with  marketings  of 
heavy  fowl  25  per  cent  below  normal,  what 
we  needed  in  order  to  save  feed  was  an  “eat 
more”  not  an  “eat  less”  chicken  campaign. 
Now  that  poultryless  Thursdays  are  a  thing 
of  the  past,  everyone  can  contribute  his  small 
part  in  the  program.  Consumers  should  eat 
more  chicken  and  turkey  meat  and  farmers 
will  do  well  to  see  to  it  that  their  birds  are 
dressed  off  well  and  marketed  attractively  to 
increase  the  consumer  demand  for  quality 
chicken. 

Grain  can  be  further  conserved  by  selling 
all  surplus  males,  culling  all  old  hens  not  .used 
for  breeders  and  all  non-producers  as  well  as 
any  borderline  producers,  selling  market  birds 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  and  waging  a  con¬ 
stant  fight  on  rats. 

It  seems  obvious  that,  in  order  to  make  a 
poultry  enterprise  profitable  under  all  the 
pressures  that  are  being  applied,  including 
high  feed  costs,  we  must  have  high  and 
continuous  year-round  production,  low  mor¬ 
tality  and  over-all  good  management.  When 
things  seem  tough,  as  they  do  now,  it  is  time 
to  plan  to  do  something  about  it  for  the  future. 
There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  in  grow¬ 
ing  the  best  chicken,  the  best  turkey,  and  the 
best  duck.  The  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest 
is  a  good  step  in  that  direction.  Our  market¬ 
ing  procedures  are  still  far  from  up  to  date, 
and  there  are  still  too  many  people  serving 
meals  to  the  public  who  do  not  know  too 
much  about  cooking  and  preparing  poultry 
meat.  Why  not  start  a  little  educational  work 
right  now  in  your  own  home  town? 


New  Milk  Pricing  Plan 

THE  new  milk  pricing  proposal  that  will 
probably  be  approved  for  a  producer  vote 
in  the  Boston  milk  market,  is  the  first  ray  of 
hope  to  rise  on  the  dairy  horizon  in  the  past 
25  years.  A  very  complete  explanation  of  this 
plan  appears  on  pages  707  and  730  of  this 
issue. 

Briefly,  it  would  divorce  fluid  milk  prices 
from  butter  to  which  they  have  been  held  too 
long  and  to  the  detriment  of  dairymen.  In¬ 
stead,  the  price  would  be  based  mainly  on 
farmers’  costs  and  consumers’  purchasing 
power.  The  plan  is  the  product  of  a  committee 
of  nine  men  representing  all  branches  of  the 
industry.  While  simplicity  may  not  be  one  of 
its  virtues  and  while  the  plan  presupposes  the 
continuance  of  government  milk  marketing 
orders,  it  still  represents  a  forward  step  in  the 
field  of  milk  pricing  and  therefore  merits  a 
fair  trial. 


School  Tax  Rate  Up  to  $28.00 

If  you  want  a  “honey”  about  what  a  central¬ 
ized  school  ought  not  to  cost,  just  take  a  look  at 
the  Averill  Park,  N.  Y.,  Central  School.  Last  year 
our  own  tax  was  increased  45  per  cent,  and  this 
year  it  is  double  last  year’s  figure.  If  this  rate 
continues,  we’d  better  sell  or  give  away  the 
central  school  and  go  back  to  the  district  school 
idea.  I  am  told  the  district  school  tax  before 
centralization  was  less  than  $4.00. 

Between  1937  and  1941  our  school  tax  rate  was 
$7.50  per  $1,000  of  assessment.  Then  it  was 
boosted  to  $9.00  a  thousand  from  1942  through 
1945.  Last  year  the  rate  was  increased  to  $13.00 
and  this  year  it  is  $28.00.  In  other  words  an  in¬ 
crease  of  close  to  300  per  cent  in  10  years!  And 
a  far  cry  from  the  old  rate  of  $3.80  a  thousand 
to  support  the  old  district  school. 

Since  the  school  is  our  biggest  business  and  we 
are  enforced  stockholders  in  it,  we  think  we  are 
entitled  to  the  following  information:  1.  Time 
and  place  of  annual  school  meeting.  2.  A  Board 
report  giving  in  detail  all  moneys  received  and 
all  moneys  spent.  3.  A  list  of  the  School  Board 
showing  tenure  of  office.  4.  Number  of  children 
attending  and  cost  per  pupil.  5.  Total  transpor¬ 
tation  costs. 

Rensselaer  County  (N,  Y.)  Taxpayer 


Grange  Programs 

nPHE  Grange  has  put  its  full  strength  behind 
a  4-point  national  program:  1.  Full  pro¬ 
duction  by  agriculture,  industry  and  labor. 
2.  Profit-sharing  among  industry,  labor  and 
the  consuming  public.  3.  Balancing  the 
budget  and  a  substantial  start  toward  paying 
off  the  national  debt.  4.  Prevention  of  over- 
extension  of  credit. 

The  sound  farm  program  necessary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Albert  S.  Goss,  National  Grange  Master, 
includes,  first,  development  of  our  marketing 
system  to  maximum  efficiency;  second,  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  price  stabilization  to  control  dis¬ 
astrous  price  fluctuations;  and  third,  firm 
“floors”  below  which  prices  would  not  be 
allowed  to  fall. 

No  one  can  criticise  the  Grange’s  4-point 
national  program.  It  is  brief,  honest  and  for¬ 
ward-looking.  The  same,  however,  cannot  be 
said  of  the  steps  urged  to  insure  a  sound  farm 
program,  at  least  if  what  is  desired  is  a  sound 
farm  program  under  our  doctrine  of  free 
enterprise.  The  greatest  weakness  in  the 
nation’s  agricultural  economy  is  in  the  field 
of  marketing  and  distribution.  If  this  were 
corrected,  there  would  be  little  need  of  ap¬ 
pealing  for  government  aid  in  stabilizing 
prices  and  establishing  “floors.”  . 


What  Farmers  Say 

The  milk  editorials  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
are  honest  and  down  to  earth.  There  is  one  issue 
on  which  I  would  like  to  see  more  discussion 
V/hy  do  we  farmers  live  in  the  dark  ages  so  far 
as  selling  milk  is  concerned?  With  all  our  ad¬ 
vancement,  new  machinery  and  new  methods, 
we  are  still  selling  milk  as  our  forefathers  did, 
that  is,  those  who  sell  to  large  milk  companies' 
Why  do  we  need  a  blended  price?  Why  not  a 
price  per  100  pounds  of  milk  and  let  the  milk 
dealer  do  or  classify  as  he  pleases?  No  other  farm 
product  is  sold  as  is  milk.  No  wonder  consumers 
are  confused.  They  cannot  understand  the  milk 
question. 

Why  can’t  the  farmers  write  and  demand  a 
uniform  price  for  their  product?  After  all,  it  is 
our  milk,  we  should  get  a  living  price  for  it,  and 
let  the  dealer  do  what  he  pleases  after  paying  that 
living  price. 

Dairy  farmers  will  never  have  prosperity  until 
they  get  together  and  demand  a  price  which 
covers  production  cost  and  some  compensation 
for  themselves  and  their  families’  work. 

Our  farm  has  been  in  the  family  for  nearly  a 
century.  It  is  a  wonderful,  independent  life,  but 
there  is  much  hard  work,  especially  when  paying 
for  farms,  along  with  many  enjoyments  and  many 
disappointments.  Yet,  after  coming  from  the  city 
over  30  years  ago,  I  still  give  three  cheers  for 
farm  life.  mrs.  o.  f.  d. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


I  surely  enjoyed  reading  the  article  “Faith 
Begets  Faith”  by  E.  A.  W.  in  a  recent  issue  of 
your  paper;  also  the  comments  of  G.  H.  D.  and 
J.  E.  C.  in  the  following  issue.  But  I  think  I 
can  go  all  of  them  one  better. 

I  have  a  long  open  porch  on  Route  97  in 
Hankins,  N.  Y.,  a  route  that  is  traveled  daily  by 
thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Have  a  sign  reading  “Welcome  —  Walk  Right  in 
and  Help  Yourself  —  Put  Money  in  Money  Box 
on  Shelf  Near  the  Door  —  Place  Bills  Under 
Money  Box.  Everything  is  Priced  and  Priced  to 
Suit  Your  Purse.  Thank  You  —  Come  Again.” 
On  this  porch  I  have  a  display  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  that  I  raise  myself.  Also  have 
a  counter  and  four  large  showcases  filled  full  of 
small  articles,  a  variety  of  over  200  different  use¬ 
ful  articles  from  pens  and  pencils  to  drugs  and 
dust  pans,  eggs  and  chickens.  This  is  my  fifth  year 
of  business  and  each  year  I  add  more.  I  am  all 
alone  and  have  to  spend  most  of  my  time  in  the 
gardens  and  care  for  my  horses  and  chickens  and 
I  can  truthfully  say  I  lose  very  little.  My  place 
is  open  24  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week.  As 
E.  A.  W.  says,  “Faith  Begets  Faith,”  which  is  true, 
and  I  think  that  if  anyone  has  confidence  in  his 
fellowmen,  he  will  find  99  per  cent  of  them  will 
treat  him  right.  Words  cannot  express  my  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  all  who  stop  by 
at  my  place.  I  hope  they  have  been  as  satisfied  as 
I  have  been.  c.  a.  v. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

Turkey  growers  in  New  York  State  have  in¬ 
creased  their  output  of  birds  by  300  per  cent 
since  1931.  Turkey  meat  is  no  longer  considered 
just  a  holiday  dish. 

“Incline  your  ear,  and  come  unto  me:  hear, 
and  your  soul  shall  live;  and  I  will  make  an  ever¬ 
lasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies 
of  David.”  —  Isaiah  55:3. 

A  pair  of  moths  and  their  offspring  in  one  year 
can  destroy  as  much  wool  cloth  as  13  sheep  aver¬ 
age  producing  during  the  same  period  of  time. 
Better  get  busy  with  the  DDT  spray. 

Apples  should  not  be  stored  near  cabbage, 
potatoes  or  other  root  crops  because  they  may 
take  up  the  foreign  odors,  and  thus  lower  the  eat¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  apples.  There’s  nothing  better 
to  eat  in  the  Winter  than  a  good  apple. 
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FARMALL  M  — biggest  in  the  line.  For  large,  diversified  farms. 


Just  Farmall  Tractors  alone  — a  million  of  them! 

International  Harvester  has  built  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  tractors,  too.  We’re  not  counting  them  in. 

Think  what  a  million  means.  That’s  20,833  Farmall  Trac¬ 
tors  for  every  state  in  the  union  (average).  That’s  325  Farmalls 
for  every  one  of  the  3,072  counties  in  the  United  States.  And  the 
vast  majority  of  the  999,999  Farmalls  that  followed  the  Original 
All  Purpose  Farmall  Tractor  in  1923  —  nearly  9  out  of  every  10 
of  them  —  are  on  the  job  today. 

In  every  row-crop  farming  area  of  the  United  States  the 
great  overwhelming  tractor  favorite  is  the  Farmall.  Look  around 
you,  anywhere.  The  evidence  is  on  the  farms,  for  every  man  to  see. 

Today,  with  the  advent  of  the  Farmall  Cub,  there  are  five 
sizes  of  Farmalls  and  matched  equipment  for  all  — your  choice 
at  the  store  of  your  International  Harvester  Dealer.  Rely 
on  the  Farmall  System  and  the  record  set  by  a  million 
Farmall  Tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


FARMALL  B'for  2- row 
cultivation.  .  .  .  Same 
peppy  engine  as  in  the 
Farmall  A. 

Sf ihHt'.jS'.  -SH* 


FARMALL  A,  a  1-row, 
1-plow  tractor  with 
"Culti  -Vision." 


Listen  to  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  of  Stars’’  Every  Sunday.  NBC  Network. 


FARMALL  H- on  ideal 
tractor  for  the  average 
quarter-section  farm. 


^The  Farmall  name 
is  an  IH  trade-mark 
registered  in  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office. 
ONLY  International 
Harvester  makes 
Farmall  Tractors. 


A  cub  in  size  but  a  "bear  for 
work."  That's  the  new  FARM- 
ALL  CUB  for  small  farms.  Also 
for  large  forms  that  need  an 
extra  tractor. 
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No  matter  what  the  season,  your  stock  may  fall  prey 
to  the  health  and  production-robbing  menace  of: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lock  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

MinRaltone,  the  multi-mineral  feed  supplement,  is  a 
deadly  enemy  of  "Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  con¬ 
tains  1 1  essential  mineral  elements,  plus  Vitamin  D. 
Fed  regularly,  the  year  ’round,  it  will  help  safeguard 
your  stock  profits.  Write  for  free  literature  and  the 
MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


HAND  FEEDING 


<^V  40  POUNDS 

z 

N  ,N 

1 

. - 

j/P  TON 

P8S-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

c 


NEAR'S 


MinRaltone 


-V 


nun 


MIN 


TONE 


Copr.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co.>Ine. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

U  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


uioRncRi fcf/gaagjjffl 

STOCK  A  ware-  System  that  works.  I 
HEATER,  tinv?  and  disagreeable  work. 

Guaranteed  —  In  use  since  1934, 
ftpi  Made  of  cast  iron. 

Chroma! ox  Heaters  and 
8K8fe3|  MimraapoliS'Honoywell  Control. 

your  dealer  or  write  for  folder. 


THE  NATIONAL  IDEAL  CO. T0LED0.0HI0 


—POULTRY  HOUSES  8x8  AND  UP— 

Winston  Purchasino  Aaeney,  Jim.,  71  Otean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  V.  Write  or  Phone  Gedney  8-6398 


I- 


SPREADER 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su¬ 
perphosphate,  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  8  5  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO-, 
.WHITEWATER  8.  WISC. 


FOR 
DAIRY 
BARN 
FLOORS 
> 


TtACTOt  COVER 


Th*  Hot  Air 
Dtdettor  Heottr 


LOTS  OF  >yg/IT 
FOR  YOUR  TRACTOR  SEAT! 


Soys  Old  "Cap  Comfort’* 

When  "Old  Man  Winter”  starts  to  blow  and  fills  tbe  air 
with  sleet  and  anow— when  f  reezin’  cold  holds  up  your  work 
and  draw-bar  chores  you’d  gladly  shirk  —  don’t  you  worry, 
fret  or  stew,  a  COMFORT  TRACTOR  COVER  is  the, 
thing  for  you.  Put  it  on  in  a  jiffy,  climb  in  the  seat,  and  work 
in  warmth  from  the  engine  heat.  Made  in  all  sizes  and  tab 
tored  to  fit  'most  any  kind  of  tractor  on  which  you  sit;  easy 
adjustment  and  heat  control,  warms  your  body  and  gladdens  your  soull  It 
keeps  you  from  the  winter’s  ills  and  saves  you  days  and  doctor  bills.  Paya 
for  itself  with  time  saved  you}  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  write  directly  tor 

COMFORT  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Bearing  Distributors  Co,  •  1919Lpaltimorg  •  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


December  6,  1947 

Farm  Slaughtered  Lamb  and  Veal 

By  R.  W,  Duck 


The  present  retail  price  of  fresh 
meat  makes  it  especially  economical 
and  practical  to  kill  both  calves  and 
lambs  for  home  table  use  on  the 
farm.  Even  if  a  deep  freeze  unit  or 
ordinary  refrigeration  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  either  a  lamb  or  veal  carcass 
will  keep  well  for  two  to  three 
weeks  if  hung  in  a  temperature  be¬ 
tween  35  and  40  degrees  F.  Lamb 
will  keep  longer  than  veal.  Their 
size  and  dressing  percentages  are 
such  that  it  does  not  take  long  for 


Home  killed  lamb,  such  as  this  choice 
carcass,  when  properly  slaughtered 
and  handled,  provides  a  low  cost 
source  of  palatable  and  nutritious 

fresh  meat  for  the  farm  table. 

a  farm  family  to  consume  them. 
With  small  families  it  is  often  possi¬ 
ble  for  neighbors  to  slaughter  at 
alternate  times  and  trade  a  half 
carcass.  A  good  vealer,  suitable  for 
home  use,  of  dairy  breeding,  is  one 
which  is  about  six  weeks  of  age  and 
weighs  approximately  120  pounds.  A 
healthy,  well  fed  calf  of  this  kind 
will  on  the  average  yield  a  carcass 
with  a  weight  of  about  66  pounds. 
A  good  fat  lamb  when  about  seven 
to  eight  months  old  will  weigh  from 
80  to  90  pounds,  and  be  ready  to 
kill  at  about  the  time  that  the 
weather  begins  to  get  cold  in  the 
late  Fall.  When  dressed  its  carcass 
will  have  an  average  weight  of  be¬ 
tween  40  and  45  pounds.  The  quality 
of  home  killed  lamb  and  veal,  when 
properly  slaughtered  and  handled,  is 
the  equal  and  often  superior  to  that 
sold  over  most  retail  meat  counters. 

Killing  a  Lamb 

A  great  deal  of  the  prejudice 
which  exists  against  eating  home 
killed  lamb  and  mutton,  is  due  to 
improper  killing  and  handling  just 
prior  to  slaughter.  Old  sheep,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  are  thin  or  in  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition,  will  usually  have 
a  decided  'mutton  flavor,  no  matter 
how  they  are  handled.  We  have  never 
become  a  large  mutton  eating  class 
of  people  and  therefore  do  not  have 
an  acquired  taste  for  this  kind  of 
meat.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  meat  in  the  world  more  pleasingly 
palatable  or  highly  digestible  than 
that  of  a  healthy  lamb  in  good  to 
prime  fleshing  condition.  It  is  easier  to 
kill  and  dress  a  lamb  than  a  hog,  be¬ 


cause  no  scalding  or  scraping  is  neces  - 
sary,  and  the  comparatively  light 
weight  of  the  animal  makes  it  easy  to 
handle.  It  is  always  best  to  starve 
lambs  as  well  as  all  other  animals, 
for  a  period  of  24  hours  just  prior 
to  being  slaughtered.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  the  lamb  be  handled 
gently  and  that  it  be  caught  quietly. 
If  the  lamb  is  penned  in  a  small  en¬ 
closure,  for  two  or  three  days  before 
being  slaughtered  with  one  or  two 
others  for  company,  it  will  not  be¬ 
come  unduly  excited  and  its  fleece 
will  be  clean  and  dry.  Never  grab  a 
lamb  by  the  fleece  and  slam  it 
around;  this  will  cause  a  bruise  and 
make  a  blood  spot,  which  is  not  only 
unsightly  but  will  greatly  lower  the 
palatability  of  the  meat  as  well  as  its 
keeping  qualities.  To  catch  the  lamb, 
grasp  it  firmly  high  up  in  the  flank 
nearest  to  you;  follow  this  imme¬ 
diately  by  placing  your  other  hand 
under  its  jaw,  well  back  toward  the 
throat;  be  careful  not  to  choke  it. 
The  hand  at  the  flank  should  then  be 
placed  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  Before 
catching  the  lamb,  everything 
needed  for  slaughtering  should  have 
been  obtained  and  made  ready. 

The  tools  and  equipment  required 
are  not  extensive.  Slaughtering  can 
be  done  outdoors,  weather  permit¬ 
ting;  a  clean,  dry  shed,  however,  will 
give  more  protection  and  generally 
result  in  a  better  looking  carcass.  A 
bucket  of  clean  hot  water  and  an¬ 
other  of  cold  should  be  at  hand.  A 
sharp  butcher  knife,  either  a  stun¬ 
ning  hammer  or  hatchet,  a  good 
strong  table  or  box,  an  empty  bucket, 
some  baling  twine  or  other  strong 
cord,  and  a  large  nail  driven  into  a 
sturdy  beam  to  hang  the  carcass  on 
will  all  be  needed.  It  is  easy  to  stun 
a  lamb  by  striking  a  sharp  blow  at 
the  base  and  center  of  the  poll  just 
back  from  the  top  of  the  head,  oi 
else  at  a  point  where  two  imaginary 
lines  would  intersect  extending  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ear  to  the  top 
corner  of  the  opposite  eye.  After 
stunning  the  lamb,  it  should  be 
immediately  placed  on  its  side  on  top 
(Continued  on  Page  724) 


Pliotos  —  American  Meat  Institute 

A  veal  carcass  when  dressed  on  the 
farm  should  be  opened  and  hung  as 
shown,  to  permit  quick  cooling  of  the 
meat.  Either  a  quarter  or  half  of  the 
carcass  can  often  be  exchanged  with 
a  neighbor  to  mutual  advantage, 
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SWINE 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs  for  sale.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old  from  one  of  the 
largest  herds  in  the  East.  Several  young  boars  large 
enough  for  service. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MARYLAND 
Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


200  RUGGED  PIGS 

All  breeds,  6-7  weeks,  $9.00;  8-9  weeks,  $10.00;  12 
weeks,  $14.00.  Ail  castrated  and  vaccinated  free. 
Ship  C.  O.  I>.  check  or  money  order,  100-125  lbs. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS,  $50.00  each.  CARL 
ANDERSON,  VIRGINIA  RD„  CONCORD,  MASS. 


HAM  PS  HI  RES 


Three  outstanding  yearling  show  boars,  one  a 
Mixer  bred  boar,  Spring  boars,  and  bred  gilts. 
Mostly  from  Proven  Production  dams  and  nation¬ 
ally  known  blood  lines. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK.  PENNSYLVANIA 


YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  for  Lean  Meat  with  Less  Lard.  Heading 
this  outstanding  Jersey  herd  are  two  great  sires: 
Asholm  Wonder  106Z— 317117  C.  B.  and  Dunrobin 
Implacable  80A— 324209  C.  B.  Large  Litters — Strong, 
Long  Pigs.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Fall  pigs. 

Write  For  Booklet  and  Prices 
BLIXTORP  STOCK  FARM,  Box  52,  VERNON.  N.  J. 


sale  Purebred  Yorkshire  Swine 

BRED  GILTS  —  SERVICE  BOARS 
YOUNG  BOARS  AND  GILTS 
Outstanding  Quality  —  Reasonable  Prices 
GARNER  R.  KELLY,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WBITE  FOB  PAMPHLET  AND  PBICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

Good  rugged  service  boars  ready  for  use.  Taking  orders 
now  for  Fall  pigs  —  boar  and  sow  pigs  unrelated. 
All  double  treated  against  cholera. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  CO.  -  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Service  Boars. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

ONE  SPRING  BOAR  :  FALL  PIGS 

EITHER  SEN.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

WILLIAM  R.  F.  HUTCHISON 
602  White  Horse  Pike,  Berlin,  New  Jersey 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

Boar  Pigs  of  all  sizes. 

Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner),  Holland,  Erie  Co.  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE  —  PUREBRED  BREEDING  STOCK 

3  choice  Spring  boars  of  Cornell  Eventuation  breed¬ 
ing.  FALL  PIGS,  both  sex,  sired  by  a  son  of  the 
"Bomber”  a  champion  in  western  shows.  Our  herd 
took  11  blue  ribbons  at  Steuben  County  Fair  1947. 

HENRY  L.  HUGHES,  R.  F.  D.  3,  BATH,  N.  Y. 
Farm  near  Howard,  New  York 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  BOARS  and 
FALL  PIGS:  either  sex.  Good  breeding.  Reasonably 
priced.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 

R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  Pa.  Sherman  V.  Dill ey.  Mgr. 


-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  PIGS  - 

CHESTER  WHITES,  BERKSHIRES,  DUROC- 
CROSS.  8  Weeks  old  $10.00.  MARZIGLIAN0 
TURKEY  FARM,  MARTINS  CREEK,  PENNA. 


BERKSHIRES:  10  TOP  QUALITY  SPRING  BOARS, 
Ready  for  service,  by  our  champion  Lynwood  Per¬ 
fection  Top.  Fall  pigs.  C.  RUSSELL  GALBREATH 
AND  SONS  STREET,  MARYLAND 


For  Sale:  Purebred  Berkshire  Boar  8  Mos.  Old 

A.  L.  BLENIS  -  RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 

ROYAL  OAK  FARM,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD, 
BALTIMORE  22,  MARYLAND 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria. 


III. 


FOR  SALE:  PURE  BRED  SPOTTED  POLAND 
CHINA  AND  BLACK  POLAND  CHINA  SHOATS, 
SOW  AND  BOARS;  ALSO  BRED  SOWS. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN  VINCENTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 


SHEEP 


ciirrAi  ir  ciirro  purebred 
9IJf  rULn  aiitcr  ewes  and  bams 


R.  F.  D. 


W. 

4, 


E. 


REASONER  &  SONS 

Watertown,  New  York 


For  Sale:  Choice  Reg.  Shropshire  &  Oxford  Yearling 
Rams  with  size  and  Quality.  Sired  by  Champion  rams. 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Reg.  Hampshire  Ram  Two  Years  Old 

A.  L.  BLENIS  -  RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  CORRIEDALE  RAMS.  Big  growthy  heavy 
fleeced;  finest  Moncrieffe  breeding.  You  must  be  satis¬ 
fied.  $35.  WINDSOME  FARM,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


-  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  AND  EWES  - 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  -  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


SOUTHLANDS  FARMS 

RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

4  weanling  colts  of  Arabian,  Thoroughbred  and 
Saddlebred  breeding.  4  yearling  fillies  of  Arabian  and 
Hackney  breeding.  6  young  horses  under  6  years, 
green  broke,  of  Thoroughbred  breeding.  6  horses  from 
14  to  16  hands  suitable  for  young  riders.  9  ponies 
under  14  hands  suitable  for  small  children.  All  ani¬ 
mals  guaranteed  as  represented.  Several  have  regis¬ 
tration  papers.  Buy  a  young  horse  and  raise  him  to 
suit  you  or  buy  a  made  animal  that  will  give  pleasure 
and  education  to  your  child. 


WANTED  —  QUIET  HORSE  FOR  YOUNG  GIRL. 

MI  ST  BE  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE.  PREFER  HORSE 
TEN  TO  FIFTEEN.  WONDERFUL  HOME.  WRITE : 

JULIA  GALLUP  -  SKILLMAN,  NEW  JERSEY 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILD  A  PONY  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

F.  T.  LATTING,  CONTOOCOOK,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


GIANT  fluffy  flowers,  so  double 
the  curled  and  interlaced  petals  re¬ 
mind  you  of  ostrich  plumes!  Love¬ 
ly  colors-crimson,  rose,  blue,  vio¬ 
let,  white.  Long  stems,  fine  for  bou¬ 
quets.  Wilt-resistant  plants. 

„  50c-Packet  Seeds  FREE 
'  To  get  acquainted,  we’ll  mail  this  big 
EOc-Pfct.  of  Aster  Seeds  free,  and  the  new 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog— send  stamp  forpostage. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

360  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PAc 


N.  Y.  Guernsey  Records 

Several  registered  Guernsey  cows 
in  New  York  have  completed  out¬ 
standing  official  -records.  Starting 
their  records  as  junior  two-year-olds, 
McDonald  Farms  Idette  produced 
12,230  pounds  of  milk  and  674 
pounds  of  butterfat,  and  McDonald 
Farms  Idyllis  produced  11,142 
pounds  of  milk  and  656  pounds  of 
butterfat.  McDonald  Farms  Hertha, 
as  a  junior  three-year-old,  produced 
11,240  pounds  of  milk  and  604  pounds 
of  butterfat,  and  as  a  six-year-old 
McDonald  Farms  Ellen  produced 
11,465  pounds  of  milk  and  685 
pounds  of  butterfat.  These  cows  aie 
owned  by  J.  M.  McDonald  of  Cort¬ 
land.  Starting  their  records  as  five- 
year  olds,  Victor’s  Bellflower  pro¬ 
duced  13,852  pounds  of  milk  and  734 
pounds  of  butterfat,  and  Victor’s 
Ultra  Dawn  produced  15,897  pounds 
of  milk  and  692  pounds  of  mutterfat. 
As  a  junior  four-year-old,  Victor’s 
Lady  Molly  produced  13,958  pounds 
of  milk  and  692  pounds  of  butterfat. 
and  Saugerties  Jaqueline,  as  a  senior 
four-year-old,  produced  12,174 
pounds  of  milk  and  696  pounds  of 
butterfat.  These  cows  are  owned  by 
Mark  W.  Stevens  of  Glenmont. 
S.  L.  K'atz,  Port  Chester,  is  the 
owner  of  Riegeldale  Melba’s  Dairy¬ 
maid  that  produced  12,104  pounds  of 
milk  and  715  pounds  of  butterfat, 
starting  her  record  as  a  senior  four- 
year-old,  Fairlawn  Peerless  Helio¬ 
trope  that  produced  11,722  pounds  of 
milk  and  653  pounds  of  butterfat,  as 
a  senior  two-year-old,  and  Fair- 
lawn  K.  Happy  Chic  that  produced 
12,470  pounds  of  milk  and  621  pounds 
of  butterfat,  as  a  junior  two-year-old. 


October  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  October, 
1947,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  .  .  .$5.78  $.1229 

Shawangunk  Co-op .  5.70  .1212 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  5.55  .1180 

*  Consumer-Farmer .  5.485  .1165 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  5.23  .1111 

Erie  County  Co-op .  5.23  .1111 

Sullivan  County  Co-op.  .  5.20  .1106 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op .  5.15  .1096 

Mount  Joy  Co-op .  5.10  .1085 

Four  Co.  Creameries....  5.08  .108 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  5.065  .1077 

Arkport  Dairies .  5.04  .1072 

Cohocton  Creameries....  5.04  .1072 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  5.04  .1072 

Grandview  Dairy .  5.04  .1072 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  5.04  .1072 

Sheffield  Farms .  5.03  .107 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.96  .1049 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses,  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $5.04; 
Buffalo,  $5.08;  Rochester,  $5.37. 

*  Price  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Dispersal  Sale 

The  grand  climax  of  the  long 
series  of  Holstein  cattle  sales  in  the 
Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Holstein  market 
place  was  reached  on  Nov.  17,  when 
3,000  people  saw  57  of  the  best  ani¬ 
mals  from  Butterfly  Farms,  Mexico, 
N.  Y.,  walk  the  shavings  for  $118,250, 
an  average  of  $2,075.  The  less  valu¬ 
able  of  the  herd,  59  head,  were  sold 
next  day  before  1,500  people  in  the 
sale  auditorium  and  raised  the  total 
to  $183,750,  an  average  of  $1,600. 

j.  r.  p. 


INSURE  YOUR  MILK  PROFITS! 

Protect  your  milk  production 
and  insure  your  profits  with 
SECURITY  UDDER  FORMULA 
This  highly  potent  antiseptic 
healing  ointment  often  clears 
up  swollen.  Infected  udders  be¬ 
tween  milkings!  Relieves  pain 
almost  at  once — an  application 
before  milking  will  help  normal 
flow  and  result  in  full  milk 
production. 

I  lb.  (Trial  Size) ...  .$2.50 
5  lb.  (Economy  Size) ...  .$7.50 
ORDER  TODAY  AT  YOUR 
LOCAL  DRUG,  CREAMERY, 
FEED  OK  SUPPLY  STORE. 
(Accept  no  substitute — if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply,  order  di¬ 
rect  giving  name  and  address 
of  your  dealer.) 

SECURITY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Dept.  R-12 

144  W.  27th  St.,  N.Y.  I,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


ONEIDA  CO.,  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1947 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

Hugh  I.  Jones  sells  without  reservation  his  widely- 
known,  high  bred.  Rag  Apple  herd  at  his  farm, 
1  mile  north  of  BARNEVELD,  N.  Y.  on  Route 
12  and  12  miles  north  of  Uttea,  N.  Y.  T.  B. 
Accredited,  all  Bang's  Vaccinated,  and  entirely 
negative  to  recent  test.  Officially  classified  for 
type  with  the  high  score  of  82.8  points.  Cow 
Testing  records  average  over  400  lb.  fat  for  past 
7  years,  all  2  time  milking.  37  milking  cows, 
nearly  ail  fresh  or  heavy  springers;  12  open  year¬ 
lings;  II  heifer  calves.  Sale  after  lunch  at  12:00 
Neon,  in  large  heated  tent.  Don’t  miss  this 
opportunity  to  a  real  opportunity.  Buyers  met 
upon  request  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

HUGH  I.  JONES,  Owner,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


216th  Earlville  Auction  Sale 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1947 

100  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  caifhood 
vaccinated,  healthy  in  every  respect,  eligible  to 
go  into  any  State.  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO., 
N.  Y.  —  in  larged  heated  auditorium.  FRANCIS 
BEARDSLEY,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  sells  25 
selected  animals,  fresh  or  soon  due  with  large 
Cow  Testing  records.  COBLESK1LL  HOME- 
STELAD  FARMS  of  J.  Kilpatrick,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y.  sells  40  head,  all  fresh  or  close  springers. 
Sale  will  also  include  10  SERVICE  AGE  BULLS, 
quality  offering  of  yearlings  and  heifer  calves. 
This  is  America’s  oldest  established,  and  most 
reliable  market  place  where  the  best  in  Registered 
Holsteins  have  been  sold  for  25  years. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sale m  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


DELAWARE  CO..  N.  Y.  DISPERSAL 

52  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

DR.  E.  0.  BUSH  Complete  Dispersal 
At  his  farm  on  Route  10,  5  miles  south  of 

Delhi,  near  DELANCEY,  N.  Y. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1947 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  nearly  all  calf- 
hood  vaccinated.  Herd  consists  of:  35  Milking 
Cows  and  first  calf  heifers.  10  Yearlings.  7  Heifer 
Calves.  2  Bulls  — all  young.  Tha  feature  of  the 
sale — a  3-year-old  herd  sire  whose  dam  made  876 
lbs.  fat  with  3.9%  test  as  a  3  year,  old.  Famous 
Elmwood  Farms  of  Illinois  breeding.  Sale  in 
large,  heated  tent,  starting  at  12:00  Noon,  lunch 
served.  This  is  a  choice  offering,  all  selling  at 
your  price. 

DR.  E.  0.  BUSH,  Owner,  De  Lancey,  N.  Y. 


R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


GUERNSEYS 

ALFALFA  FARM,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

We  are  offering  for  sale  a  limited  number 
of  yearling  heifers.  Also  a  few  good  bull 
calves,  out  of  dams  with  A.  R.  records. 

Contact  us  now  for  full  details. 
VACC.  —  BANG’S  ACCREDITED  HERD 
JOHN  E.  CAIN  CO.,  Owner 
Address  correspondence  to: 
DONALD  E.  FADDEN,  Manager 

SHORTHORNS 


pmfiVP  f  O?  ’?rm®  #Da  ,n  ofEclal  contests  — 

Shorthorns  are  best  all-around  breed. 
twolwav  “£'*•  h.aY°  «re»tcst  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Thia 
l  wo- WAY  bargaining  power  makes  Milking  Shorthorns 
F.REE  facts.  Or  read  Milking  Shorthorn 
journal.  Trial  subscription,  six  months.  50c:  one  year.  *1.00. 
AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
RN-52,  809  W.  Exchange  Ave.,  U.S.  Yards, 
_ _  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

RED  MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL 

«AfLVMSnJr0L,R(5  SAEE’  THEY  ARE  REGISTERED. 
f£...^0NTHS  0LD  AND  SIRED  BY  STAR’S 
COMMANDER.  Classified  very  good  as  a  two  year  old. 
ROBERT  J.  BREW  -  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES  —  TOP  BREEDING 
MILK.  BEEF!  OTHERS  GET  THEM  HERE! 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


 ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

ANGUS  ARE  HORNLESS 

Wise  cattlemen  demand  a  horn-  . 
less  beef  breed.  Aberdeen-Angus 
are  naturally  polled.  This  dom¬ 
inant  characteristic  means  minimum 
losses  from  injuries  in  the  pasture, 
in  the  feedlot  or  in  shipping.  No 
losses  or  setback  from  costly  dehorn¬ 
ing.  Hornless  heads  and  uniform 
Angus  type  produce  greater  profits! 

Write  For  Free  Descriptive  Literature. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association 

Dept.  RN-3,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TWO  REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS 

For  Sale.  Two  and  three  years.  Four  Reg.  Belgians. 
ROBERT  E.  LEE,  SCHOHARIE.  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


-COLLIE  PUPPIES- 

Your  Gilt  edged  sable  Ladd  or  Lassie.  Litter  by  a 
son  of  Champion  the  Duke  of  Silver  Ho.  C.  D.  And 
a  litter  by  a  son  of  Champion  To.  Kalon.  Storm  Cloud. 
Golden  Honeys.  No  off  colored  ones,  no  culls.  Every 
one  is  tops.  Suitable  for  breeding  or  show  dogs.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Parents  of  above  are  grand  cattle 
dogs.  Driving  at  the  heels  only.  The  above  litters  are 
only  $25.00  each,  male  or  female.  Litters  are  registered 
with  papers  free.  Aristocrats  all.  On  rush  orders 
send  telegram  or  air  mail.  Two  choice  golden  sable 
and  white  studs  at  service.  Send  for  snapshots.  One 
is  by  Champion  the  Duke  of  Silver  Ho.  C.  D. ;  the 
other  is  by  Champion  To.  Kalon  Storm  Cloud.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  collies.  A  sure  source  of  enjoyment.  The 
only  love  money  can  buy.  Due  to  the  heavy  demand 
for  Collies  at  Christmas  time,  sorry,  only  one 
to  a  family. 

V.  M.  KIRK,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 


Dalmatians  &  Dachshunds 

Puppies  for  sale:  Also  grown  stock.  A.  K.  C.  Regis¬ 
tered.  GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS 

Route  I.  Box  312,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Tel:  176  F  2. 


AIREDALE  PUPS 

ELIGIBLE  A.  K.  C.  $25.00  EACH 
NORMAN  TREBLE,  R.  4,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 


A.K.C.  DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  PUPS 

DOCKED,  CROPPED.  REASONABLE. 
ARTHUR  IFFLAND  :  MOSCOW,  PENNA. 


-  A.  K.  C.  SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

ALSO  BERNARD  AND  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES, 
WHICH  SHOULD  MAKE  GOOD  COW  DOGS. 
MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R-l,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  registered  English  Shepherd 
pups  horn  low  heel  strikers.  Get  on  now  for  spring 
driving.  Best  you  can  buy.  Males  $15.;  Females  $12. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


- -  COCKERS  —  $25.00  - 

EIGHT  WEEKS.  REGISTERED.  DEPOSIT  KEEPS: 

ONE  UNTIL  CHRISTMAS  WEEK. 
BREEZY  KNOLL  KENNELS,  HANNIBAL,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN,  ILL. 


FBREBRED  COCKE  If  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

J»  on-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


—  SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS  — 
REAL  COW  DOGS,  IDEAL  WATCH  DOGS. 
VIRGIL  SMITH,  R.  D.,  MOUNT  VISION,  N.Y. 


-  ST.  BERNARD  A.  K.  C.  AT  STUD  - 

JONY  D.  SWISS  TYPE  SON  OF  CHAMPIONS. 
MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R.  D.  I,  Unaditla,  N.Y. 


If  your  auto  engine,  furnace, 
boiler,  pump,  piping  or  other 
home  equipment  leaks  or  is 
cracked,  repair  it  yourself  with 
Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement. 
Famous  over  50  years  for  mak¬ 
ing  tight  repairs.  Buy  it  in 
economical  1%-  or  7-oz.  size 
at  your  hardware  store.  If 
they  haven’t  it,  write  us. 


REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

40  pages  of  money-saving  home, 
farm  and  shop  repairs.  170  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  today. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39M, 

570  Comnmnipaw  Are,  Jersey  City  4.  N.  J. 


S)oitwM  SM00TH-0N 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FRESH  OR  CLOSE  SPRINGING  JERSEY  OR 
GUERNSEY  COWS.  Give  particulars  and  price. 
ARMSTRONG  DAIRY,  LOCUST  VALLEY,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS:  Special  Ratters.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  Box  4,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Guernsey  Bulls 

Of  Various  Ages  From  High  Production  Breeding. 
GREENTREE  FARMS 

TOWN  LINE,  ERIE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Registered  Guernseys.  Coronation  Levity 
bloodlines;  accredited.  Bangs  approved.  Woodstock  Farm 
Woodward  Shaw,  50  Washington  St.,  Gloversville,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazgrt 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  •  Brandon.  Vermont 


For  Sale:  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES.  HEIFER 
and  BULL  CALVES.  FRESH  COWS  and  BRED 
HEIFERS.  HERD  T.  B.  and  BANGS  APPROVED. 
E.  L.  ROGERS  -  STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 


FOXHOUND  PUPPIES:  Whelped  August  5th. 
WALKER. —  Black  &  Tan  Cross.  Real  hunting  dogs. 
WILLIAM  W.  BUCKBEE,  R.D.  I,  WARWICK,  N.  Y. 


-  PUPS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  - 

Shepherds,  Collie  Shep  -  Cross,  Pointers,  Others. 
HIGHLAND  ACRES  KENNELS,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


-  COLLIE  PUPS  - 

CHAMPION  SIRED  —  FARM  RAISED 
LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  I,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 


ST.  BERNARD  —  3  YE1AR  SWISS  FEMALE 
A.  K.  C.  SENECA  SAINT  BERNARD  KENNEL, 
R.  2,  WATERLOO,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  381  W  2 


ST.  BERNARDS:  Three  male  pups,  priced  reasonably, 
purebred,  A.K.C.  A  nice  Christmas  gift  for  children. 
MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R.  I,  U  N  ADI  LLA,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y, 

Gordon  Setter  Pups,  O'Field  Strain.  Hunting  Strain. 
None  better.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 


GOATS 


-  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  DAIRY  GOATS  - - 

HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  Arthur  Kill  Rd.,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  NeXnoT/0c?£7rf,r“ 

Registered  English  Shepherd  Puppies.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  Mrs.  Gordon  Lange,  Enoshurg  Falls,  Vermont 


MONEY  FROM  DAIRY  GOATS!  Booklet  Free.  Intro¬ 
ductory  3 -month  subscription  to  leading  magazine  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dent.  767,  Columbia,  Mo. 


REG.  GOLDEN  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  two 
months  old.  LOUIS  GRENIER,  LISBON,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RECORD  OF  PRODUCTION  WHITE  NEW  ZEA- 
LANDS  will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy  vigorous 
stock  bred  for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.  O.  P.  Stands 
for  the  best  in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P.  RABBITRY,  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City.  N.Y. 


Newfoundland  Pups:  A.K.C.  Reg.  Christmas  Delivery. 
Milton  O.  Pendexter,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Portland,  Maine 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  AND  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  5  Madison,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL,  PEDIGREED,  Healthy  Collie  Puppies. 
Just-A-Glen  Collie  Kennels,  B.  D.  I,  Wellsville,  Pa. 

Reg.  Collies-Setters- Beagles  ^^.“tingT*!? !“? 


FLEMISH  GIANTS — White. 
R.  WRENNER 


Near  breeding  age;  $6.00 
MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


Airedales  The  all  round  dog.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


English  Angora  Rabbits.  Ped.  and  Reg.  Stock. 
Maturin  Rabbitry,  R.F.D.  4,  Somerville,  N,  J, 


FEMALE  SHEPHERD  PUPS  FROM  WORKING 
STOCK.  GREENLAWN  FARM,  COBLESKILL.  N.  Y. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Last  month  we  told  you  about  our  Dairy  Research  Farm.  On  these 
200  acres  of  typical  Central  New  York  land  we  meet  the  same  problems 
you  do.  We  'study  them.  We  dev  elop  better  ways  to  handle  them.  And 
this  information  we  pass  on  to  you. 

This  time,  let  us  tell  you  about  our  Dairy  Herd.  All  together  we 
have  about  90  head  of  registered  Holsteins,  including  45  milking  cows. 
We  also  have  access  to  the  fine  registered  Guernsey  herd  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
Riford,  President  of  the  Beacon  Milling  Company.  This  combination 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  carry  on  research  with  both  large  and 
smaller  breeds  of  cattle. 

Research  on  the  Beacon  Dairy  Herd 

helps  increase  your  production 

#  The  Beacon  herd  has  maintained  an  average  butterfat  production  of 
450  lbs.  butterfat  (or  better)  each  year.  We  breed  our  own  replace¬ 
ments  .  .  ,  and  concentrate  on  maintaining  a  high  production  level. 

#  We  develop  improved  practices  in  milking  and  herd  management. 

#  We  study  practical  management  practices  for  the  control  of  more 
troublesome  dairy  cattle  diseases. 

#  We  test  the  value  of  new  feed  ingredients  and  the  best  ways  to  use 
them. 

#  We  try  constantly  to  develop  a  better  feeding  program  based  on  the 
most  efficient  use  of  feeds  which  the  Northeastern  farmer  normally 
produces  on  his  own  farm. 

#  We  continually  improve  the  feeding  value  of  Beacon  Dairy  Rations. 
And  we  keep  the  entire  Beacon  organization  aware  of  the  practical 
dairy  problems  in  the  managing  and  feeding  of  a  high  producing  herd. 


pass  on  to  Y°" 
,er- better  feeds- 
always  »o  help 
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iformation,  writ 
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Attd  what  we  team, 

For  Beacon  Rese  {  mer  to 

the  Northeastern  f  }ree  m 
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to  US 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  CAYUGA,  N.Y 


T 


Replace  with  RYDE’S 
MEAL  for  gruel  feeding, 
FLAKES  for  dry  feeding 

RYDE  &  CO.,  CHICAGO  SO 


NOW!  ATHLETE’SFOOT 


with  SCAPE,  the  NEW  Quick-acting,  penetrating, 
greaseless  ointment.  SCAPE  is  a  NEW  fungistatic 
that  kills  fungi  causing  athlete’s  foot  and  similar 
simple  infections.  Send  $1.00  today  for  postpaid, 
full  size  jar.  GEORGES  BEAN  PHARMACAL  CO., 
60  EAST  42nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


CPA  DC  m°dern  fungistatic 
Ol/Hrt  for  ATHLETE’S  FOOT,  etc. 


IDEAL  FOR  YOURSELF 
FOR  YOUR  FRIENDS 
This  Miniature 

Ball  Point  Pen 

On  Beaded  Key  Chain 

80c  ea. 

POSTPAID 


A  PLEASURE  TO  OWN 

This  aluminum  pen  with 
blue  retractable  top — writes 
effortlessly  in  blue  ink  for  1 
year  with  normal  use.  SPECIAL 
OFFER  2  for  $1.50  —  3  for  $2.00. 
Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  re¬ 
funded  within  10  days.  Send  check 
or  money  order  to  Dept.  R. 

HILLCO  SPECIALTIES 

325  West  lOlst.,  New  York  25,  N.Y. 


MINK-MUSKRAT 

EXTRA  MONEY 

WE  WILL  PAY  BONUS  TO  GET  THEM.  WE  WANT 
THEM  BADLY.  PRICE  LIST  BEADY.  66th  Year. 

BELT,  BUTLER  COMPANY 
|Q4  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y, 
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Farm  Slaughtered  Lamb 
and  Veal 

(Continued  from  Page  722) 
of  the  table  or  box,  which  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  carcass. 
If  the  butcher  knife  is  inserted  just 
back  of  the  lower  jaw  and  in  rear 
of  the  windpipe,  it  can  be  readily 
pushed  through  to  the  other  side. 
By  turning  the  blade  and  cutting 
back  to  the  neck  vertebra,  the 
arteries  will  be  severed  and  a  good 
bleeding  will  result.  Let  the  lamb’s- 
head  hang  over  the  edge,  and  allow 
the  knife  to  remain  in  the  neck,  so 
that  the  blood  will  follow  the  knife 
blade  and  not  soil  the  pelt  or  car¬ 
cass.  Place  the  empty  bucket  under 
the  knife  point  to  catch  the, blood. 

Dressing  a  Lamb 

After  the  lamb  has  bled  out  com¬ 
pletely,  the  knife  is  turned  and  a 
cut  made  through  the  neck  to  the 
outside  front;  following  this  the 
neck  vertabra  can  be  broken  by  a 
■sharp  jerk.  It  will  be  found  more 
convenient  to  remove  the  tongue  at 
this  time  than  later.  This  is  done  by 
skinning  the  bottom  part  of  the  jaws, 
and  cutting  around  the  tongue 
enough  to  loosen  it.  The  pelt  should 
then  be  removed  immediately.  Roll 
the  lamb  on  its  back  and  start  open¬ 
ing  the  pelt,  at  the  front  and  top  of 
the  hoof,  on  either  front  leg,  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  small  strip  up  over  the  knee, 
and  through  to  the  neck  cut.  Do  the 
same  thing  with  the  other  front  leg. 
Open  the  hind  legs  down  the  back 
side  in  the  same  manner,  extending 
from  the  hoof,  over  the  hock  and  to 
the  bung.  Hold  the  knife  flat;  be 
careful  and  do  not  cut  the  flesh,  and 
also  leave  the  thin,  parchment-like 
covering  which  is  just  under  the 
pelt,  known  as  the  fell,  on  the  car¬ 
cass.  This  makes  pelting  easier,  and 
the  fell  also  acts  as  a  protection  and 
prevents  the  meat  from  drying  out 
after  it  has  been  hung.  The  hind 
shanks  should  next  be  skinned,  and 
the  feet  removed  by  cutting  through 
the  connecting  tissues  and  breaking 
at  the  lamb  break  joint,  which  is 
located  just  above  the  pastern  joint. 

By  standing  to  the  left  side  and 
toward  the  rear  the  right  foot  can 
be  placed  on  the  tail,  and  the  pelt 
pulled  forward  from  the  bung.  Use 
the  second  knuckle  joint  of  the  hand 
to  fist  the  pelt  off  around  the  purse 
or  udder,  also  up  to  the  flanks,  and 
forward  over  the  belly.  Then  place 
a  .foot  on  the  head,  and  with  the 
lamb  still  on  its  back,  pull  and  fist 
off  the  piece  covering  the  brisket. 
Fist  back  toward  the  rear  until  the 
skinned  area  already  made  is  en¬ 
countered;  then  fist  through  about 
half  way  over  the  ribs.  Do  not  open 
the  pelt  down  the  front  until  the 
carcass  has  been  securely  hung.  After 
the  feet  have  been  removed  at  the 
lamb  break  joint,  it  is  necessary  to 
tie  the  hind  legs  together  at  the  hock 
tendons  to  give  stronger  support. 
However,  with  older  sheep  the  feet 
are  removed  at  the  pastern,  and  the 
legs  can  then  be  fastened  by  tying 
them  together  with  strong  cord, 
which  should  be  inserted  between 
the  leg  tendons  and  the  cannon  bone, 
just  above  the  pastern  joint. 

With  sleeve  rolled  well  up  and  the 
hand  and  arm  washed  clean,  slip  the 
arm  under  the  loosened  belly  pelt 
and  hang  the  carcass  on  a  strong 
support.  A  couple  of  tenpenny  nails, 
or  a  spike  or,  hook  fastened  into  a 
sturdy  beam,  so  that  the  hocks  hang 
at  about  eye  level,  will  make  it  most 
convenient  to  complete  the  job  of 
dressing  a  lamb.  The  pelt  can  now 
be  opened  down  the  middle  of  the 
belly,  and  the  front  feet  removed  at 
the  lamb  break  joint.  Fist  off  the  pelt 


by  working  upward,  because  such  a 
procedure  will  not  tear  the  fell  so 
readily;  when  this  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  except  along  the  back,  the 
pelt  will  come  off  easily  with  a 
steady  downward  pull.  Do  not  jerk 
the  pelt.  The  pelt  can  be  salted, 
rolled  flesh  side  out,  and  sold  to  a 
hide  dealer.  Cut  off  the  head  at  the 
neck  joint,  and  skin  it  out.  The  head 
can  be  split  and  the  brain  removed. 

With  the  point  of  the  knife  make 
an  opening  just  b<*low  the  cod  or 
udder  and,  using  two  fingers  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  knife  point  from  cutting  the 
intestines,  open  the  abdomen  to  the 
breast  bone.  Now  cut  around  the 
bung,  and  pull  it  forward.  Tie  it  off 
so  that  material  will  not  spill  from 
it  to  soil  either  the  carcass  or  floor. 
When  lambs  are  dressed  commerci¬ 
ally,  the  breast  bone  is  not  split,  and 
after  removal  of  the  intestines,  liver 
and  pluck  (heart  and  lungs),  the 
caul  fat  is  spread  over  the  hind  legs 
and  the  carcass  is  cooled.  The 
kidneys  are  not  removed.  However, 
on  the  farm  if  the  lamb  is  dressed 
hog  style,  by  being  split  through  the 
breastbone  and  then  sawed  down 
through  the  middle  of  the  backbone, 
it  can  be  quartered  between  the  last 
two  ribs. 

Killing  a  Veal 

A  veal  can  be  handled  just 
prior  to  slaughter  and  killed  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  lamb. 
However,  it  should  be  stunned  and 
hung  on  hooks  or  by  a  gambrel, 
thrust  under  the  hock  tendons,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  stuck  for  bleeding.  Insert 
the  knife  in  front  of  the  brisket,  and 
open  the  throat  down  the  center.  Cut 
the  arteries  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
Do  not  mutilate  or  remove  the  sweet¬ 
breads,  which  are  the  large  glands 
that  can  be  found  on  each  side  of  the 
windpipe.  The  blood  can  be  caught 
in  a  washtub. 

When  bleeding  has  stopped,  the 
head  should  be  skinned  out  and 
severed  at  the  neck  joint.  Leave  the 
skin  from  the  head  on  the  hide.  In 
skinning  a  vealer,  keep  the  hide 
drawn  tight  and  the  knife  blade  flat 
against  it,  as  this  makes  the  oper¬ 
ation  easier  and  prevents  cutting  the 
hide.  The  veal  can  also  be  stuck  and 
skinned  on  the  ground,  but  hanging 
is  cleaner  and  better.  Next,  skin  the 
front  shanks;  start  by  removing  the 
hide  and  tendons  along  the  inside 
of  the  leg  bone  below  the  knee.  Cut 
off  at  the  lower  part  of  the  knee 
joint.  Do  the  same  with  the  hind 
shanks.  If  the  carcass  is  to  be  sold, 
it  should  be  dressed  in  accordance 
with  the  market  preference  where 
shipped.  Some  markets  prefer  that 
the  hide  be  left  on  the  carcass;  this 
is  termed  a  hog  dressed  veal.  When 
such  a  dress  is  employed,  skin  out 
the  head  and  feet  as  mentioned,  and 
then,  starting  at  the  rear  of  the 
brisket,  split  through  the  belly  to 
the  pelvic  bone,  after  cutting  around 
the  bung  when  it  is  encountered. 
Take  out  the  entrails  and  gall 
bladder,  but  leave  the  liver  in  the 
carcass.  The  lungs  and  heart  (pluck) 
are  removed  after  cutting  through 
the  diaphragm. 

For  home  use  it  is  usually  more 
convenient  to  skin  the  carcass,  and 
then  divide  it  down  the  middle,  the 
same  as  with  a  lamb.  It  can  then  be 
divided  into  suitable  cuts  as  desired. 
The  customary  division  for  the  veal 
trade  is  to  divide  the  carcass  into 
the  fore  and  hind  saddle,  by  cutting 
between  the  12th  and  13th  ribs.  The 
hind  saddle  for  retail  sales  is  divided 
into  the  leg,  loin  and  shanks,  which 
are  used  for  steaks,  roasts,  chops  and 
stew  meat.  The  fore  saddle  is  cut 
into  rib  chops  or  rib  roasts,  and  chuck 
for  either  chops,  roasts  or  stew. 


The  top  selling  female  at  the  recent  New  York  Ayrshire  Production  Sale 
was  Gainey  Beula,  selling  for  $1,825.  She  teas  consigned  by  Frederick  Buell , 
center,  of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Buell  stands  next  by  their  son 
Timothy,  This  cow  was  purchased  by  Max  Cohn,  left,  Saratoga  County,  N .  Y. 
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SPREADS  RIGHT 
STAYS  ON  LONGER 
STAYS  ANTISEPTIC 
ON  CONTACT 


For  those  constantly-occurring  Chaps,  Cuts, 
Wire  Snags,  Windburn,  Sunburn  and  similar  in¬ 
juries  to  udder  and  teats,  turn  to  high-powered. 
Lanolin-loaded  BAG  BALM.  Use  it  for  needed 
massage  of  Caked  Bag,  and  for  all  farm 
animal  injuries  needing  a  heat-promoting  agent. 
Protects,  stimulates  circulation,  fights  infection. 
BAG  BALM  now  comes  In  the  big  pre-war  10-oz. 
tin.  Be  sure  you  get  It.  Only  BAG  BALM  can 
deliver  Bag  Balm  heating  aid.  At  drug,  feed 
and  general  stores.  Send  for  FREE  FEED¬ 
MIXING  CHART. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
DEPT,  9-|,  LYNDON VtllE,  VT. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  In  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works 

j — and  here's  ^ - 

how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns ; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall — no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-127,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


JrL' 


IDEAL  GIFT 

For 

Man  or  Boy 


DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER 
2  blade  genuine  bone  handle  pocket 
knife.  Keen,  hand  ground  cutlery  steel 
blades.  Brass  lined,  nickle  silver  bolst¬ 
ers.  WARRANTED. 

ONLY  $1.35  EACH  POSTPAID 

Send  check  or  money  order.  No  C.O.D.’s. 


KENDAL  MFG.  CO. 

118  Lake  Sf.,  Winsted,  Conn. 


Largest  and  finest,  all 
choicest  colors,  mixed.  1 
Exquisitely  waved  andl 
crinkled.  Special— 36c  m 
pkt.  of  seedspostpaid*_ 
forlOc.  Senddime today. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


-  USED  DISSTOM  CHAIN  SAW  - 

0,  LOOMIS  •  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


Distillers’  Dried  Grains 

Please  tell  me  something  about 
distiller’s  grains  as  a  feed  for  live¬ 
stock.  h.  s. 

Pike  County,  Pa. 

During  the  past  few  years  of  short¬ 
ages  in  the  high  protein  concentrate 
feeds,  distillers’  dried  grains,  both 
corn  and  rye,  have  been  of  great  help 
in  providing  needed  protein  in  feed 
form  for  dairy  cattle.  They  are  also 
of  equal  benefit  in  rations  for  beef 
cattle.  While  not  relished  so  well  by 
hogs  due  to  their  bulk  and  fiber  con¬ 
tent,  they  have  proven  equally  satis¬ 
factory  for  sheep  and  horses.  The 
various  tests  at  numerous  experi¬ 
ment  stations  show  that  corn  dis¬ 
tiller’s  dried  grains  are  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fourth  more  valuable  for 
feeding  than  rye  distillers’  dried 
grains,  because  of  their  comparative 
higher  digestible  protein  and  total 
digestible  nutrient  content. 

Many  feed  companies  use  either 
or  both  corn  and  rye  distillers’  dried 
grains  in  their  mixed  dairy  feed  to 
the  extent  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
in  accordance  to  the  percentage  of 
protein  desired.  This  feed  has  there¬ 
fore  been  of  benefit  to  dairy  farmers 
by  providing  a  needed  source  of 
protein  at  a  reasonable  price.  Their 
use  is  extensive  and  general  in  all 
dairy  sections,  and  the  total  volume 
of  their  sales  is  about  uniform  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
dairy  cattle  in  any  given  section, 
State  or  area.  In  the  corn  belt  they 
are  used  frequently  in  steer  fattening 
rations  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  grain  feed.  The  kind  and 
quality  of  hay  fed  will  influence  the 
need  for  a  high  or  low  protein  feed. 
When  a  legume  hay,  such  as  alfalfa, 
is  used,  then  a  16  to  18  per  cent 
protein  feed  is  sufficient.  If,  however, 
timothy  hay  is  fed,  then  a  22  to  24 
per  cent  concentrate  mixture  is 
needed. 


New  York  Beef  Cattle  Sale 

About  1,000  persons  attended  the 
recent  Sixth  Annual  New  York  State 
Beef  Feeders  and  Breeders  Grading 
Demonstration  and  Sale  at  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five 
head  were  sold  for  a  a  total  of 
$19,294.  The  top  Angus  female  con¬ 
signed  by  Dee-L-Vee  Farm,  of  Eden, 
went  to  Roger  Gleason,  Groton,  for 
$425.  Top  Hereford  heifer  consigned 
by  Wayne  Fisher,  Ontario,  went  to 
Ray  Long,  Angola,  for  $350.  The  sale 
shows  that  82  calves  averaging  more 
than  400  pounds  per  head  were  sold 
for  an  average  $28.94  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  Twelve,  over  the  yearling 
limit,  brought  an  average  of  $277.08 
per  head,  and  28  heifer  calves  aver¬ 
aged  $133.21  per  head.  Of  the  135 
head  sold,  95  were  feeders  and  40 
were  breeding  animals.  Grading  and 
weighing  demonstrations  were  held 
in  the  morning. 

Grading  was  done  by  Prof.  John  I. 
Miller  of  the  animal  husbandry  de¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  and  C.  R. 
Martin  of  the  Buffalo  Producers 
Commission  Assn,  of  Buffalo.  Ray 
Watson  of  Clyde  is  chairman  of  this 
organization. 


Dutchess  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Jersey 
Cow  Honored 

A  registered  Jersey  cow,  Trinity 
Majesty  Fon  Ability,  owned  by 
Jennie  H.  and  Elsie  H.  Kinkead, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
been  awarded  a  “Ton  of  Gold”  cer¬ 
tificate  by  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.  The  award  was  given  in 
recognition  of  this  cow’s  having  pro¬ 
duced  2,051  pounds  of  butterfat  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  four  years.  Her  aver¬ 
age  of  over  500  pounds  of  butterfat 
is  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  the 
average  for  dairy  cows  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  productive  life 
of  dairy  cows  is  under  three  years. 
The  long  productive  life  and  high 
rate  of  production  of  this  Jersey  cow 
are  therefore?  goals  well  worth  at¬ 
taining.  Fon  Ability  completed  her 
record  at  eight  years  of  age  and 
should,  through  her  descendants,  help 
other  dairymen  reach  this  or  a 
higher  record. 

Superior  breeding  is  a  valuable 
asset  in  any  dairy  herd. 


Penicillin  Cured  Mastitis 

Referring  to  the  article  “Penicillin 
for  Mastitis”  in  the  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Oct  4,  1947, 

would  like  to  say  that  I  went  to  a 
drug  store  and  bought  some  of  this 
drug,  because  one  of  my  cows  had 
a  case  of  mastitis.  I  milked  her  out 
that  night  and  put  in  a  dose  of 
penicillin.  I  continued  the  treatment 
for  the  next  two  days  and  all  of  her 
quarters  are  now  well  and  giving 
good  milk.  Twe  weeks  have  since 
passed  and  she  continues  to  be  nor¬ 
mal.  s.  J.  E. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


Many  of  the  Nation's  Most  Successful 
Dairy  Farmers  Feed  CALF  MANNA 


CALF 


THE  MEN  pictured  here  breed 
Holstein  cows,  some  of  which 
have  produced  over  900  lbs.  of  fat 
each  in  one  lactation,  milked  twice 
a  day,  and  fed  and  handled  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions. 

They  will  tell  you  that  their  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  two  things:  (1)  good 
breeding,  to  start  with,  and  ( 2 )  cor¬ 
rect  environment.  Up  to  the  time  the 
animal  arrives  at  the  farm,  breed¬ 
ing  is  most  important.  After  that — 
environment  means  everything. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  factor  of 
environment  in  developing  profit¬ 
able  cows  is  how  the  calves  are  fed 
during  the  first  six  months.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  Nation’s  most 
successful  Dairy  Farmers  feed  Calf 
Manna.  It  was  developed  at  the 
Carnation  Milk  Farm  where  more 
high  producing  cows  have  been  bred 
than  anywhere  else  on  earth,  and 
it  is  now  fed  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  in  19  foreign  countries. 


Such  men  as  the  Bouic  Brothers 
of  Marysville,  Ohio  (shown  above 
with  a  successful  breeders  award) 
feed  Calf  Manna.  They  never  make 
a  move  without  careful  thought. 
The  Bouic  farm  has  been  operating 
successfully  for  over  a  century,  and 
results  are  better  all  the  time. 

For  beef  cattle,  hogs,  horses, 
sheep,  goats  and  poultry,  Calf 
Manna  feeding  has  accomplished 
wonders. 

A  Little  Does  Such  A  Lot 

Take  Advantage  of  This 
Product  At  Once 

Send.  Todan  For  Free  Booklet 


Address  Dept.  RNY-12 
Calf  Manna  Division 
CARNATION  COMPANY 
Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 


MANNA 


.  .  .  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 
TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr.  Naylor 
SULFATHIAZOLE 


MEDICATED 

DELATORS 

Relieve  injured  teats  quickly. 
Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  work  three  ways — Carry 
antiseptics  and  healing  agents 
into  teat  canal  to  combat  in¬ 
fection  and  promote  healing. 
Furnish  soft,  absorbent  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  injured  lining, 
same  as  you  would  apply  a 
soft,  absorbent  dressing  to 
external  wounds.  Keep  teat 
canal  open  in  natural  shape 
while  tissues  heal.  A  depend¬ 
able  treatment,  ready  to  use. 
If  not  available  at  your  deal¬ 
ers,  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

MORRIS  2,  N.  Y. 

sSSSjllL  forge  Pkg.  $1 .00 

gPr 111  Trial  Pkg.  50* 

H.  W.  NAYLOR 

Dr. of  Veterinary  Medicine 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


ARMY  HORSE  BLANKETS  (stable),  reconditioned, 
$1 .50  to  $3.00.  Army  Harness,  new,  $50  a  team. 
Army  Harness,  used,  $22.50  a  single  set.  Army 
McClellan  saddles,  used,  $8  to  $10  each.  Army  Gun 
Boots,  leather,  $1.25.  Army  Saddle  Bags,  leather, 
$2.25  each.  Army  Gauntlets,  single,  $2;  double,  $4. 

Also  wool  blankets  and  clothes  reasonable. 
PAUL  TAVETIAN,  62  E.  Broadway,  New  York,  2,  N.Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


g  One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 

%  ^vCUMMINGS 

9  MACHINE  WORKS 

Melcher  St.  Boston  1 0,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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December  6,  1947 


Special  Christmas  Offer 


3  1-Year  Subscriptions  For  $1. 


A  Lighted  Candle  in  My  Plans 


I  plan  to  put  a  candle  in  my  window  Christmas  Eve, 

That  all  the  passersby  may  know  that  I,  in  faith,  believe 
A  light  will  help  them  on  their  way,  and  give  them  hope  and  cheer  — 
Especially  those  who  walk  alone  —  to  know  the  Christ  Child’s  near. 
And  maybe,  some  dark  Christmas  Eve,  it  will  lead  a  lost  one  here; 
Then  I  shall  not  have  lit  in  vain  the  candles  of  yesteryear. 

—  Lillian  Stickney 


AN  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
FOR  YOUR  FRIENDS  I 

Ideal  —  because  The  Rural  New-Yorker  serves  as 
a  constant  reminder  of  your  Holiday  wishes.  Ideal  — 
because  every  issue  brings  friendly,  heart-warming 
features  that  reflect  the  true  flavor  of  country  life. 
Ideal  —  because  The  Rural  New-Yorker  appeals  to  every 
member  of  the  farm  family. 

Here  is  one  gift  that  your  good  friends  will  truly 
appreciate.  This  special  Christmas  offer  —  three  1-year 
gift  subscriptions  for  one  dollar  —  will  help  to  simplify 
your  Christmas  shopping.  Send  bill,  money  order  or  check, 
whichever  is  most  convenient. 

WE  SEND  EACH  FRIEND 
AN  ATTRACTIVE  CARD  — 

Ah  attractive  Christmas  card  bearing  your  Holiday 
wishes  will  be  mailed  to  each  new  subscriber  shortly 
before  Christmas  with  the  first  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  As  the  cards  and  the  subscriptions  involve 
considerable  clerical  work,  we  shall  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 

Mail  your  order  early! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 


t  -  i^noro  —  keystone  view  uo. 

Even  the  baby  of  the  family  feels  the  wonder  of  the  Christmas  tree ; 
its  lights  are  bright,  the  tinsel  shines,  and  his  sinall  world  takes  on  a  new 
gleam.  Busy  mothers,  and  understanding  ones,  let  their  children,  large  and 
small,  help  with  the  exciting  preparations. 


Name  . 

Gift  1  R.F.D . Box .  Street... 

Post  Office . .  State 


Name  . 

Gift  2  R.F.D . Box .  Street.. 

Post  Office .  State 


Name  . 

Gift  3  R.F.D . Box .  Street.. 

Tost  Office .  State 


Your  Name  . 

R.F.D .  Box .  Street... 

Post  Office .  State 


REGULAR  RATES: 


50c  A  YEAR 
$1  FOR  3  YEARS 


Busy  Mothers  Plan 

Gifts  that  children  can  make  are 
a  big  part  of  Christmas.  They  love 
to  do  it,  and  they  can  help  Mother 
in  many  ways.  There  are  several 
easily  made  gifts  that  will  thrill  the 
youngsters  in  the  doing.  They  "are 
useful,  and  nice  enough  for  anyone, 
though  very  simple.  Ash  trays  seem 
the  easiest,  and  are  inexpensive. 

Buy  some  of  the  flat  glass  cups 
(coasters)  in  a  large  size,  those  that 
are  used  under  the  legs  of  stoves  or 
couches.  Select  a  favorite  snapshot. 
Using  a  pencil,  trace  the  circle  of  the 
cup  on  the  snapshot,  centering  the 
glass  so  it  takes  in  the  best  part  of 
the  picture. 

Using  transparent  glue,  or  just 
gluing  the  edges,  fasten  the  picture 


Just  the  Thing! 

Busier  than  ever?  Of  course  you 
are.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek — 
Christmas  is  coming  with  a  thousand 
things  to  do!  But  a  way  out  also  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Here  on  this  page 
you  will  find  a  simple,  handy,  and 
worthwhile  set  of  Gift  Coupons,  our 
Rural  New-Yorker  Special  Christmas 
offer. 

If  you  would  like  to  stretch  one 
dollar  of  your  Christmas  budget  over 
three  people  on  your  Christmas  list — - 
and  who  would  not — we  hope  you 
will  just  turn  to  the  left,  read  the 
offer,  take  your  pen  in  hand,  and 
let  The  Rural  New-Yorker  be  a 
welcome,  practical,  readable  gift  for 
those  friends  and  relatives  you  wish 
to  remember  for  the  Christmas 
season. 


Early  for  Christmas 

to  the  bottom  of  the  glass;  the  picture 
shows  through.  Then  cut  a  circl* 
from  a  blotter,  and  glue  it  to  bottom  of 
the  coaster,  over  the  back  of  the 
picture.  These  make  vei’y  interest¬ 
ing  ash  trays.  They  can  also  be  used 
as  paperweights.  The  pictures  per¬ 
sonalize  them,  and  everyone  is  de¬ 
lighted  to  receive  them,  whether 
singly  or  in  sets  of  four.  mrs.  r.  p. 


Teen-age  girls  and  boys  can  en¬ 
joy  making  amusing  litle  cardboard 
figures  with  which  to  decorate  the 
Christmas  tree.  All  that  is  needed 
are  some  cardboards,  such  as  may  be 
cut  from  cereal  boxes,  ordinary 
wooden  clothespins,  glue  and  bright 
water  colors. 

The  designs  made  on  the  card¬ 
boards  may  be  original  or  copied 
from  illustrations.  Draw  the  figures 
of  snowflakes,  stars,  candlesticks, 
elves,  Santa  Claus,  etc.,  and  cut  out 
carefully  along  the  lines  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Then  with  water 
colors  and  a  very  small  brush,  paint 
the  little  figures  carefully  in  bright 
colors,  and  outline  all  the  different 
parts  and  features  with  black  to  make 
them  stand  out  plainly.  Finally,  glue 
one  of  the  clothespins  to  the  back  of 
the  figure.  This  clothespin  slips  over 
a  twig  on  the  tree  and  holds  the 
little  ornament  in  place. 

Give  these  ornaments  a  glistening 
touch  by  sprinkling  artificial  snow  on 
them,  Using  glue  as  a  base.  Simple 
or  elaborate,  the  effect  is  gay,  and 
young  people  have  a  good  time  in  the 
bargain.  __  p,  h. 
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AUNT  HET 

BY  ROBERT  QUILLEN 


“I  know  Sue  Ellen  has  a 
headache  but  she  ain’t  likely 
to  feel  any  better  so  long  as 
Jim  pets  and  spoils  her  like 
he  was  attendin’  the  Queen 
of  Sheba.” 

Sure,  Aunt  Het,  what  he 
ought  to  do  is  give  her — 

MILES 

Anti-Pain  Pills 

Just  one  tablet  can  bring  al¬ 
most  instant  relief  from  occa¬ 
sional  headaches ,  neuralgia , 
ache-all-over-feeling  of  a  cold 
and  functional  menstrual  pains. 
Millions  have  taken  Miles 
Anti-Pain  Pills  because  they’re 
so  effective — so  quick  to  act. 
Pleasant  tasting  too.  Won’t 
upset  stomach  or  cause  con¬ 
stipation.  Use  only  as  directed. 
Get  Miles  Anti-Pain  Pills  at 
any  drug  store.  Regular  pack¬ 
age  (25  tablets)  25c.  Econ¬ 
omy  package  (125  tablets) 
$1.00. 


YOU  SAVE  FOOD-MONEY 

'1  housands  are  using  the  convenient  way  to  keep  foods 
fresh,  tasty  at  low  cost — with  plastic  Handi-Bags.  They 
keep  lettuce,  vegetables  crisp  —  bread,  pastry,  fresh  and 
moist  for  more  than  a  week.  Wonderful  for  meat,  cheese, 
fish  too.  Can  be  used  over  and  over.  Set  of  six  bags 
$1.75  value  for  only  51.00  includes: 

1 — 14'  x  21*  bag  for  turkeys,  roasts.  1 — 14'  x  18* 
bag  for  fruit,  vegetables.  1— 8^'x  18'  bag  for  celery, 
bread.  1—8^2’  x  15'  bag  for  cheese,  fish.  2— 
x  12'  bags  for  butter,  chops. 

Enjoy  economy  of  food6  kept  fresh  in  space  saving  Handi- 
Bags  right  away.  You  will  want  more  than  one  set.  Send 
SI  .00  for  each  set  today  and  we  ship  immediately  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  Money  back  guarantee.  No  COD.  orders. 


Keep  Foods  Fresh, 
Tosty  with 
A.M.G.  Hondi-Bofls 


Handl-oaq, 


•  A.M.G.  PRODUCTS  CO. 
P.O.  Box  717  X,  Pittsburgh.  20,  Pa. 


TREASURE 
BOH  OF  T0VS 


FOR  EVERY  CHILD 

Check  full  to  the  brim  with 
thrilling,  educational  toys  like 
these  ....  MOVIB8COPE, 
supplies  loads  of  fun.  CRAWL¬ 
ING  TURTLE,  lifelike,  actu¬ 
ally  crawls  —  WALKING 
MANNEQUIN,  realistic,  watch 
it  walk  —  ACROBATIC 
MONKEY,  a  barrel  of  fun 
that  somersaults,  twists  and 
does  exciting  tricks  —  STUNT 
GLIDER,  thrill  toy  that  does 
real  air-cireus  stunts,  loops 
and  soars  —  LEAPING  FROG, 
a  real  surprise  when  it  leaps 
and  NINE  OTHER  SELECTED 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  EN¬ 
TERTAINING  PLAYTHINGS. 


6afet,  inexpensive  and  a  life  saver  for  people  who  suffer 
with  cold  feet.  Costs  less  than  one  cent  a  night  to 
operate.  The  perfect  Chrikxnas  gift.  Price  $3.85  post¬ 
paid.  Free  literature  or  order  from  advertisement. 

BOOMER  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  M.  C.  28,  Warren,  Ohio 


FLORIDA  TREE  RIPENED  FRUIT  - 
SHIPPING  DATE  ABOUT  NOV.  25 


on  irrina  un  ■  a.  nuuv  »  —  — 

Express  Collect.  ORANGES*,  $2.50  a  bushel;  TANGER¬ 
INES,  $3.00  a  bushel;  GRAPEFRUIT,  $2.00a  bushel. 
W.  C.  VAN  ALSTYNC,  POMONA  PABK,  FLORIDA 

Amtabs— A  natural  laxative  from  ingredients  of  Nature. 
Economy  size  of  60  tablets  for  only  $1.00.  Prepaid. 
B.  &  L.  Sales  Co..  P.O.  Box  947,  Worcester  4,  Mass. 


Yule  Log  Supper  Loaf  and 
Colorful  Jelly 

A  seasonal  dish  popular  in  our 
home  is  the  Yule  Log  Supper  Loaf. 
Ingredients:  Ten  slices  white  bread, 
ten  slices  rye  bread,  ham  salad,  egg 
salad,  olive  and  nut  spread,  four 
three-ounce  packages  of  cream 
cheese,  half  cup  milk,  two  table¬ 
spoons  finely  shaved  bitter  choco¬ 
late.  Cut  each  slice  of  bread  with  a 
large  round  cooky  cutter  about  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Spread  first 
round  with  ham  salad,  the  second 
round  with  egg  salad,  and  the  third 
with  olive  and  nut  spread. 

Continue  until  all  the  rounds  are 
used,  putting  one  round  against  an¬ 
other  to  form  a  loaf.  Cover  loaf  with 
cream  cheese  softened  with  milk. 
Sprinkle  the  chocolate  over  the  loaf 
to  give  the  effect  of  bark.  Chill.  Just 
before  serving,  put  some  red  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  candles  on  the  loaf  top,  and 
put  a  sprig  of  parsley  around  each 
one.  Bring  loaf  lighted  to  the  table. 
For  serving,  cut  diagonally  across 
the  log.  Serves  ten. 

Another  recipe  we  enjoy  is  the 
colorful  Christmas  Jelly,  very  pretty 
for  the  holiday  table.  It  may  be  made 
from  red  apples  by  cooking  the  cores 
and  thick  peelings  in  one  kettle  and 
the  pared  apples  in  another.  Drain 
the  juice  from  each,  adding  equal 
quantities  of  sugar,  cup  for  cup,  to 
each  part.  Let  the  red  part  come  to 
a  boil,  then  set  aside. 

Cook  the  second  part  until  nearly 
done,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  green 
coloring.  Drop  in  a  sprig  or  two  of 
mint  and  finish  cooking.  Remove 
mint  and  pour  jelly  into  glasses,  fill¬ 
ing  half  full.  When  set,  finish  cpok- 
ing  the  red  jelly  and  fill  the  glasses 
to  the  top.  Seal.  '  mrs.  h.  e.  c. 


Large,  Wide  and  Plain 

Give  pleasure  six  times  instead  of 
once  with  each  Christmas  card  or 
package  you  mail,  by  writing 
the  address  LARGE,  WIDE,  and 
PLAIN.  In  so  doing  these  five  will 
be  made  happier:  your  own  rural 
carrier,  his  village  postmaster,  the 
railway  mail  clerk  struggling  with 
mountains  of  poorly  -written  ad¬ 
dresses  on  fast-moving  trains;  the 
postal  clerks  in  the  postoffice  of 
destination  and  the  carrier  who 
leaves  your  card  or  package  at  the 
door  of  your  friend.  At  various  times 
I  have  checked  with  each  of  these 
and  their  gratitude  is  real.  I  find  it 
a  happy  Christmas  game  to  start 
addressing  early  enough  to  make  a 
project  of  having  each  address  large 
and  wide  and  plain  —  and  my  own 
return  address  the  same. 

Type  addresses  if  you  can,  other¬ 
wise  print;  but  if  you  must  write,  do 
it  in  schoolboy  fashion — slowly,  tall 
capital  letters,  wide  spacing  between 
each  letter,  double  space  between 
each  word  of  the  address,  and  triple 
space  between  the  lines.  Put  town 
and  State  on  separate  lines  and  abbre¬ 
viate  nothing:  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 
and  not  during  the  Christmas  season, 
N.  H.  Include  all  zone  numbers,  box 
numbers,  and  even  road  directions: 
“Jordan  Village  Post  Office;  Gilead 
Road.”  You  will  remember  of  course 
to  use  the  blackest  of  ink;  or  a  new 
typewriter  ribbon  for  December. 
Your  own  name  on  the  gift  tag  in¬ 
side  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  nor  on  a 
Christmas  card! 

Following  the  adventure  of 
LARGE,  WIDE  and  PLAIN,  one 
appreciative  postmaster  wrote  me  a 
personal  letter  of  gratitude.  He 
said:  “Your  addressing  stood  out 
like  a  sore  thumb”  which  was  a 
compliment  prettier  than  it  sounds. 

l.  w.  c. 

Editor’s  Note:  Mrs.  C — is  the  lady 
who  leaves  a  pint  thermos  bottle  of  t 
piping  hot  coffee  on  Winter  days  in 
the  R.  F.  D.  box  for  her  rural 
carrier’s  comfort  and  pleasure.  p.  s. 


Fine  Books  for  Women  as 
Christmas  Gifts 


Garden  Calendar  for  1948 

By  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson. . .  .$1.00 

Audubon  Birds . $1.00 

American  Wild  Flowers . $1.00 

Pressure  Cookery 

By  Leone  Rutledge  Carroll.  .$2.00 
Dahlias 

By  Morgan  T.  Riley . $2.50 

Flower  Arrangements 

By  Dorothy  Biddle  and  Dorothea 

Blom  . $2.75 

Countryman’s  Cook  Book 

By  Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.00 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

(and  how  to  attract  them) 

By  Margaret  McKenny . $5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  2  per  cent  sales  tax), 
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Just  Right  for  Christmas-  iTHECHBB’/ 

it  finest 


* 

* 

* 

* 


itBAKeSf 
it  FaH  BR0ll$f 
ft&fUUSl 


SUNDAY  NITE  CHEF 


Here’s  the  most  versatile  cooking  utensil  and 
one  of  Ihe  nicest  gifts  you've  ever  seen — 
the  Sunday  Nile  Chef.  It  cooks  more  food 
and  more  kinds  of  food  at  one  time  than  the 
old,  one-use  griddle,  does  it  easier  and  better, 
and  makes  cooking  more  fun! 

Magnesium  assures  even  heat  distribution 
over  the  entire  two-burner  surface,  means  that 
food  cooks  evenly,  clear  to  the  outer  edges 
of  the  Chef — makes  cooking  easier  at  home 


on  the  range  or  over  an  outdoor  fire.  Mag¬ 
nesium  is  amazingly  light,  making  the  Sunday 
Nife  Chef  easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  mail 
— a  "natural”  for  gifts.  And  each  one  is 
sold  in  a  colorful  gift  package!  One-burner 
Junior  Chef  has  detachable  handle. 

See  Ihe  Chef  in  either  size  at  your  favorite 
store.  Priced  at  $2.95  and  $3.75.  You'll  agree 
it's  just  right  for  Christmas  giving! 


SPECIALTY  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

First  and  Water  Streets,  Bay  City,  Michigan 


TWIN-TEMP 
MODEL 
NO.  70 


KEEP  YOUR  HOME 


THIS  WINTER 


You  Will  be  amazed  at  how  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  it  is  to  keep  your  home  warm  with  a  modern 
Twin  Temp  Heater.  Coal  is  still  your  cheapest 
and  safest  fuel  for  heating.  Drop  by  your  local 
dealer  and  see  the  new  Twin  Temp  Heater,  or 
write,  Knox  Stove  Works,  2019  Ailor  Avenue, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  for  free  folder. 


Made  By  The  Makers  Of 
Famous  Mealmaster  Ranges 


Make  Things  GLOW 

IN  THE  DARK! 

With  The  Amazing  New 

MAGIC  LIGHT 
PAINT  KIT 


WALLPAPER 

for  1948 

Certified  and  Guaranteed 
by  Us  America’s  Outstand¬ 
ing  Wallpaper  Value 

lend  for  Free  Catalogue 

tail  Order  Wallpaper  Co. 
P.O.  Box  332,  Batavia, N.Y. 


Paint  or  Touch  Up 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  ORNAMENTS  •  TOYS  • 
PICTURES  •  WALL  DECORATIONS  •  COS¬ 
TUMES  •  SIGNS  •  EAR  RINGS,  other 
JEWELRY  •  PULL  CORDS  •  CLOCK  DIALS 
•  SWITCHPLATES  •  HOUSE  NUMBERS 
LAMPSHADES  •  OBSTACLES  •  ETC. 

ALSO  PROVEN  SUCCESSFUL  ON 
FISHING  LURES  and  HOOKS  For  Fresh  or  Salt 
Water  Fishing — Day  or  Night. 


ONLY 


$1.25 

Postpaid 


COMPLETE  KIT  Contains  Two  Bottles, 
Green  and  Blue  Luminous  Paint,  with 
Brush.  Harmless.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  or  money  back.  Send 
ONLY  $1.25  (Cash,  Check  or  Money 
Order.)  We  Pay  Mailing  Costs. 


MAGIC  LIGHT  PRODUCTS  CO.  Dept.Y 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 


Makers  of  Luminous  Dolls,  Toys,  Gifts,  Novelties. 
Retail  or  Wholesale  Price  List  on  Request 


DEERSKIN  GLOVES 

Made  from  your  raw  Deerskins 

DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 

Reasonable  Prices 
Price  List  on  Request. 
Joseph  Bruchac,  Taxidermist 
Greenfield  Center  4,  New  York 


\ 


A  FINE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Beautiful  imported  canaries,  complete  with  cage, 
feed  and  water  cups,  wall  bracket,  cuttle  bone  and 
bird  gravel.  Guaranteed  singers.  Send  money  order 
for  $21.50  for  complete  outfit  (or  $15.00  for 
canary  only).  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

NORWALK  GRAIN  COMPANY, 

48  MAIN  ST.  NORWALK,  CONN. 


GIVE  THIS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

▼ 


Get  This  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 


BUTTERNUTS,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS. 

$1.60  delivered — send  cash,  check. 
Stamps,  money  order.  C.O.D.  21 
cents  extra.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Order  early— NOW. 

POTTER,  323  N.  Mahi,SapuIpa,0kla. 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


WII1T17  CllIDTCof  extra  fine  quality  broadcloth 
"  HI  1  Ei  Omiv  I  D make  excellent  Xmas  gifts.  Write 
for  free  sample  of  cloth  and  description  of  shirt. 

PLANTATION  SHIRT  COMPANY 
BOX  414,  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONNECTICUT 


—  BEAUTIFUL  MAINE  WOOLEN  REMNANTS  — 

For  Suits,  Coats,  Dresses.  Send  10c  for  samples 
and  prices.  FLORENCE  MOODY,  Farmington,  Me. 


MAKE  SEA  SHELL 

EASTERN  STAR  BROOCH  PIN 

Everything  supplied  to  make  6  Pins  in  full  colors, 
easily  made,  full  instructions  with  pictures.  Retail 
value  $12.00.  Cost  of  KIT  $2.00.  Illustrated  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  on  making  Shellcraft  Jewelry  and  Novelties, 
FREE,  with  KIT.  DURYE’A  SHELL  STUDIO, 
DEPT.  10  -  BAY  PINES,  FLORIDA 


SAVE  ON  GOOD  QUALITY  WOOLENS  FOR  MEN’S, 
WOMEN’S  and  CHILDREN’S  CLOTHING.  Send  for 
Samples  and  Prices.  GENERAL  TEXTILE  CO., 
50-52-54  KNEELAND  ST„  BOSTON  II,  MASS. 


-  GLADIOLUS  BLOOMING  SIZE  BULBS  - 

$1.50  per  100.  No.  4’s  $3.00.  No.  3’s  $4.00.  Prepaid. 
HY-LAND  FARMS.  R.  3,  HAMM0NT0N,  N.  J. 
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Drawn  by  Edna  Freestone,  15,  Pennsylvania 


MEMORY  VERSE 

From  “Mizpah”  by  Julia  A.  Baker 
Go  thou  thy  way,  and  I  go  mine. 

Apart,  yet  not  afar, 

Only  a  thin  veil  hangs  between 
The  pathways  where  we  are. 

And  “God  keep  watch  ’tween  thee  and  me” 
This  is  my  prayer. 

He  looks  my  way,  He  looketh  thine. 

And  keeps  us  near. 

Selected  by  Dea,  O’Donnell,  16,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Audrey  Meltz,  14,  New  York 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  getting 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  years  and  I  have 
found  it  very  interesting.  I  now  live  in  the 
country  but  very  soon  I  am  going  to  move 
to  a  small  town  from  which  I  moved.  We 
have  a  few  chickens,  three  cats  and  a  goat 
named  “Midget.”  I  like  sports  and  music 
and  agree  with  the  other  “Our  Pagers”  that 
it  would  be  wonderful  to  see  more  boys  and 
girls  write  to  “Our  Page.”  —  Christina 
Tapley,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  In  last  month’s  “Our  Page” 
I  liked  particularly  Nita  Hall’s  letter  be¬ 
cause  I  am  raising  a  calf  too.  Her  name  is 
June.  I  live  on  a  farm  in  New  Jersey.  My 
hobbies  are  ball  games,  playing  them  and 
seeing  baseball  games.  I  also  like  to  ride 
our  horse,  and  to  collect  pictures  of  horses 
and  dogs  from  magazines.  — Janet  Roop,  14, 
New  Jersey. 


Dear  Pagers:  Mom  and  Dad  have  been 
taking  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  some 
time  now,  but  it  wasn’t  until  a  little  while 
ago  that  I  began  to  read  it,  therefore  I 
didn’t  see  or  know  what  was  going  on  in 
Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  small  farm  and  love 
it.  My  main  interest  is  the  Bible  but  like 
most  other  girls  I  like  music,  skating, 
writing,  swimming,  art,  bicycling  and  most 
of  all  riding  horses.  I  am  a  junior  in  high 
school.  Sometimes  I  care  for  the  neighbors’ 
children.  I  have  quite  a  few  pen-pals  now 
but,  since  I  love  to  write  letters,  I  am  still 
asking  for  more  from  anyone  who  has  about 
the  same  interests.  —  Anita  Peet,  15,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  My  hobby  is  writing  and 
receiving  letters.  My  parents  own  an  aver¬ 
age  sized  farm  where  I  live  during  the 
Summer.  We  plant  cauliflower  as  a  specialty. 
I  have  a  commercial  course  in  school  and 
find  stenography  a  very  interesting  subject. 
I  have  many  interests,  some  being  reading, 
writing,  sewing  and  dancing.  —  Anna  Lang, 
16,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  father  gets  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  I  find  it  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  exciting  to  read.  I  am  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  high  school  and  like  to  correspond 
with  other  boys  and  girls.  I  like  td  receive 
letters  from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  the 
places  I  have  only  heard  of  in  history 
books  and  over  the  radio.  I  live  on  a  small 
farm  and  find  it  loads  of  fun.  I  have  three 
pets.  A  dog  named  Sarge,  and  a  cat  Tommy 
and  a  black  rabbit  called  Blackie.  Although 
most  animals  of  this  kind  don’t  gather  to¬ 
gether,  my  pets  do  seem  very  friendly.  — 
Nancy  Jessup,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Pagers:  Tonight  as  I  looked  over  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  I  thought  I  would  write 
you  a  letter.  I  would  like  to  be  a  dress¬ 
maker  when  I  finish  school.  I  made  several 
things  like  dresses,  skirts  and  blouses  and 
people  around  here  tell  me  that  I  do  very 
well.  I  am  very  handy  around  the  house 
helping  Mother  with  her  work  and  the 
meals.  We  have  a  dog  called  Pal.  When  he 
is  around  we  aren’t  afraid  for  he  is  a  good 
watch  dog.  We  also  have  five  kittens. 
They’re  so  adorable.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls.  —  Mary  Cross,  17, 
New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers”:  After  reading  “Our 
Page”  for  a  few  years  I  finally  decided  to 
write  and  show  my  appreciation.  I  am  one 
of  six  children  and  in  my  sophomore  year 
in  high  school.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  photography,  airplanes  and  restaurants. 
I  am  especially  interested  in  hearing  from 
red-headed  boys  and  girls.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  how  Gordon  Ward  is  coming  along 
with  all  his  mail.  I  would  like  to  congratu¬ 
late  Elaine  Loucks  on  her  beautiful  draw¬ 
ings  that  have  appeared  on  “Our  Page.” 
Come  on  boys  and  girls  and  write  to  a 
red-head!  —  Evelyn  Hawkins,  Connecticut. 


FROM  OUR  FAR  AWAY  FRIENDS 

Dear  Friends:  Here  I  am  in  Ireland.  My 
hobbies  are  letter  writing,  collecting  scenery 
postcards,  and  swimming.  I  will  say  cherrio 
’till  I  hear  from  you.  —  Betty  Whiteside,  16, 
Ireland. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  the  past  10 
months  and  I  first  read  Our  Page  in  the 
last  October  4  issue.  I  think  it  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  page  and  I  shan’t  miss  it  anymore.  I  am 
19  years  old  and  learning  in  an  agricultural 
college  near  Brussels.  I  have  two  years  to 
be  graduated.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  some  correspondents  in  the  States. 
Boys  and  girls  will  be  welcome.  To  those 
who  don’t  want  to  correspond  steadily  I’ll 
send  two  picture  postcards  of  Brussels  if 
they  send  me  one  of  their  own  town.  I 
think  if  more  people  could  read  English 
here  that  The  Rurdl  New-Yorker  would  be 
of  great  help  to  the  farmers.  Every  Ameri¬ 
can  boy  and  girl  is  my  friend  and  my  dream 
is  that  the  reverse  is  true.  Belgium  is  a 
small  country,  but  does  the  size  of  the 
country  count  if  'foreign  people  like  each 
other?  I  hope  to  hear  from  you.  —  Andy 
LeFebvre,  19,  Belgium. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  Hollander 
and  14  years  old.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  am 
living  in  an  old  Dutch  city.  I  would  like 
to  write  to  a  girl,  about  14  years  old  in 
America.  —  Peter  Bakker,  Holland. 


A  TRAVEL  TALK 

This  Summer  my  girl  friend,  Janet 
Baumann  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  getting 
our  “kicks  in  Route  66”  and  driving  out 
to  California.  I  thought  you,  Our  Pagers, 
would  like  to  hear  of  the  thrills  of  chugging 
over  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  into 
Tennessee,  crossing  the  Mississippi  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  seeing  the  cotton  fields  of  Arkansas 
and  the  dust  of  Oklahoma.  From  there  we 
crossed  through  the  Texas  Panhandle.  What 
a  thrill  to  be  in  Texas!  And  on  through 
New  Mexico,  when  we  were  awestruck 
at  the  beauty  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  had  fun  standing  on  the  Edge  — 
with  a  mile  down  to  the  Colorado  River. 
The  next  day  we  were  admiring  that  great 
engineering  feat  of  that  vast  territory  of 
desert,  Boulder  Dam,  miles  and  miles  of 
hardly  anything  green  —  it  was  a  relief  to 
see  the  green  grass  of  Boulder  City  which 
was  made  possible  by  irrigation  from  the 
dam.  And  then — California  at  last!  We  were 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  we  saw  the  famous 
Hollywood  Boulevard  and  the  Brown  Derby. 
Then  to  swim  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
Santa  Monica  (was  it  rough!).  Starting  home¬ 
ward  we  saw  the  largest  tree  in  the  world, 
the  General  Sherman  in  Sequoia  Park,  and 
signed  at  all  the  beauty  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  We  even  went  through  Reno.  Then 
to  dip  our  hand  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
visit  with  the  bears  in  Yellowstone  Park, 
stay  on  a  dude  ranch  in  Wyoming,  and  get 
lost  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.  That  ended 
us  up  in  Montana  by  mistake!  Crossing  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  we  found  our¬ 
selves  back  in  Iowa  and  farmlands,  and  came 
back  within  a  month. 

Grace  Adam,  17,  New  York. 


MY  SCHOOLHOUSE 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  my  school- 
house.  This  school  is  the  Millbridge  School 
in  Middlesex  County,  Madison  Township. 
New  Jersey.  It  is  a  one  room  old-fashioned 
school  built  on  a  knoll  near  a  gravel  side 


The  Visit  of  the  Magi  —  Drawn  by  John 
Kalanchik,  19,  New  York. 


Wild  Wife-Drawn  by  Bob  Langer,  16,  Conn. 


road.  The  building  is  over  100  vears  old 
but  about  20  years  ago  it  had  been  given 
a  shingle  siding.  There  is  only  one  door 
and  this  door  opens  easily  when  the  weather 
is  dry,  but  on  rainy  days  it  works  so  hard 
that  the  older  children  have  to  help  the 
younger  children  in  and  out.  The  desks  are 
so  old-fashioned  that  they  will  not  hold 
all  the  books  we  need  in  our  studies.  We 
have  one  teacher  for  all  eight  grades,  but 
in  some  grades  we  have  no  pupils  and  in 
others  we  have  two  or  three.  When  the 
teacher  gives  tasks  to  the  older  children, 
the  younger  children  forget  their  problems 
and  try  to  do  the  others’.  We  have  23  pupils 
altogether.  In  our  flag  pole  we  have  a 
bees’  nest,  so  we  got  our  flag  up  but  we 
can’t  take  it  down.  We  have  a  coal  and 
wood  stove  and  it  often  seems  that  more 
smoke  comes  into  the  room  than  goes  up 
the  chimney.  About  six  years  ago  the  well 
at  the  school  was  condemned  by  the  board 
of  health.  Since  then  we  get  water  in  five 
gallon  jugs. — Lydia  Fiedrick,  10,  New  Jersey. 

4HHI 


Drawn  by  Edna  Metcalf,  15,  New  York 

Dear  Fellow  4-H’ers:  I  would  like  to  join 
Our  Page.  I  have  been  reading  letters  from 
other  contributors  and  find  them  very  inter¬ 
esting.  My  projects  are  sewing,  cooking, 
canning,  gardening  and  poultry.  I  have 
been  in  4-H  work  five  years.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  4-H  people  in  other  States.  — 
Nancy  Provost,  13,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Friends:  My  hobbies  are  hunting, 
fishing,  playing  my  guitar  and  harmonica! 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  play  the  violin  soon. 
I  have  lived  in  New  York  State  five  years; 
previously  I  lived  in  North  Carolina  I  like 
the  F.  F.  A.  of  which  I  am  the  treasurer 
in  our  group.  My  favorite  music  is  hill¬ 
billy.  I  hope  to  hear  from  both  boys  and 
girls.  —  Fred  Corum,  17,  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Audrey  Melt2,  14,  New  York 
BLESSINGS 


We  thank  Thee  God,  for  sunshine  bright 
And  for  the  stars  that  shine  at  night. 

In  Winter  we  thank  Thee  for  the  snow 
In  Summer  for  the  floors  that  grow. 

—  By  Margaret  Halstead,  10,  New  York 


Moonlight 

Drawn  by  Erma  Zimmerman,  16,  Penna. 


Drawn  by  Marie  Winkler,  15, 


New  York 


Frozen  Up — Drawn  by  Alma  Martin,  15,  Pa. 


December  6,  1947 

AUTUMN  WIND 

Autumn  wind  is  whispering  through  the  trees 
Sending  down  her  dancing  leaves 
Of  yellow,  scarlet,  gold  and  brown 
To  weave  a  carpet  throughout  the  town. 

Listen  as  she  softly  dies  away, 

For  Winter  is  well  on  his  way' 

To  open  a  new  door  of  fantasy 
And  show  you  how  beautiful  Nature  can  be 
—  By  Tom  Palumbo,  17,  New  Jersey 


NIGHT 

The  night  winds  now  are  peaceful. 
The  day  has  gone  to  rest; 

The  stars  are  shining  brightly 
The  moon  is  in  the  west. 

The%  mountain  stream  is  flowing 
In  every  nook  and  glen; 

The  waves  keep  gushing  onward 
As  they  turn  each  tiny  bend. 

The  great  black  pines  are  rocking 
Ever  slowly  to  and  fro, 

As  if  in  all  their  great  attire 
They  know  not  where  to  go. 

The  giant  buck  is  standing 
Well  hidden  from  our  sight 
Between  two  giant  poplars; 

He  looks  into  the  night. 

The  whippoorwill  sings  soft  and  low 
His  voice  is  never  still. 

He  sings  with  such  contentment 
That  it  rings  against  the  hill. 

The  very  night  is  filled  with  sound 
Of  things  both  big  and  small, 

From  the  very  tiniest  living  things 
To  the  pines  above  us  all. 

—  By  Jerlean  Meader,  16,  Maine 


Drawn  by  Beverly  Brown,  12,  New  York 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Elsie 
Unger,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  with 
the  name  and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The 
address  will  be  completed  and  the  mail 
forwarded.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Please  read  further  details  in  this 
last  column  of  the  Page  under  the  head  of 
“Write  to  Our  Page.” 

New  York:  Alrene  Wellman,  12;  Betty 
Lloyd,  12;  Christine  Tapley,  16;  Shirley 
Peryea,  11;  Fred  Corum,  17;  Marjorie  Fine- 
wood,  7;  Anna  Lang,  16;  Nancy  Jessup,  16; 
Mary  Cross,  17;  Cecelia  Dappoli,  16; 
Rosealie  Albano,  15. 

Connecticut-  Audrey  Hubbard,  11;  Nancy 
Lou  Provost,  13;  Evelyn  Hawkins,  15; 
Joanne  Petrovich,  18;  Mary  Parker,  14.. 

Pennsylvania:  Alice  Stevens,  12;  Anita 
Peet,  15. 

Rhode  Island:  Cynthia  Judge,  15;  Barbara 
Knght,  16. 

Vermont:  Janet  Phelps,  16. 

Massachusetts:  Lois  Thomson. 

New  Jersey:  Janet  Roop,  14;  Mildred 
Boyd,  17. 

Maine:  Jerlean  Meader,  16. 

Holland:  Peter  Bakker,  14. 

Ireland:  Betty  Whiteside,  16. 

Belgium:  Andy  LeFebvre,  19. 


Drawn  by  Beverly  Brown,  12,  New  York 

Hello  Friends:  What  a  tremendous  amount 
of  correspondence  has  passed  through  my 
hands  this  month.  Many  have  asked  why 
the  addresses  are  not  printed  with  the 
names  and  ages.  Well,  you  see,  I  like  to 
keep  an  account  of  how  much  corre¬ 
spondence  goes  on  between  you  boys  ar\d 
girls.  It  gives  me  an  idea  as  to  what  you 
like,  or  in  what  the  most  of  you  are  inter¬ 
ested,  judging  by  the  letters  already  printed, 
of  the  person  written  to.  Your  letters  are 
not  opened.  So  your  editor  can  do  a  better 
job  of  pleasing  you. 

Here  is  a  tip  for  quicker  delivery.  Write 
to  the  boy  or  girl  you  have  in  mind  and 
put  your  letter  in  an  envelope;  write  the 
name  and  State  on  it  and  see  that  it  is 
stamped.  Then  slip  this  letter  and  its 
envelope  into  ANOTHER  envelope  and  ad¬ 
dress  it  to  me.  I  shall  see  that  it  is  off  at 
the  earliest  date.  That  is  much  quicker  and 
simpler  than  writing  to  me  to  get  the 
address.  A  five  cent  stamp  will  take  a  letter 
to  any  foreign  country.  Air  mail  is  quite 
expensive.  Another  question  I  would  like 
to  answer  here  is  whether  the  number  of 
people  one  person  can  write  to  is  limited. 
No,  you  can  write  to  everyone  on  Our 
Page  if  you  like.  They  want  new  friends 
and  so  do  you. 

And  now,  Merry  Christmas!  The  grandest 
season  of  the  year  is  coming  up,  Christmas, 
and  its  holidays.  Let  me  wish  that  you  en¬ 
joy  them  all  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  shall  be 
looking  forward  to  hearing  all  about  it  next 
month.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  Esther 
Martin  remembered  the  birthday  of  Our 
Page  and  sent  an  alumna  drawing. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  state  your 
name,  age  and  State. 
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Cranberry  Recipes 

Various  ways  to  serve  cranberry 
sauce  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner 
give  you  a  choice  and  something  new 
as  well  as  old.  Three  recipes  follow. 

Ten  Minute  Cranberry  Sauce: 
Combine  two  cups  sugar,  two  cups 
water,  add  later  four  cups  fresh 
cranberries.  Boil  sugar  and  water  to¬ 
gether  five  minutes.  Add  cranberries 
and  boil,  without  stirring,  until  all 
the  skins  pop  open  —  about  five 
minutes.  Remove  from  heat;  cool 
sauce  in  saucepan.  Makes  one  quart. 


Cranberry  Pear  Sauce:  Two  cups 
sugar:  two  cups  water;  two  pears, 
peeled  and  diced;  four  cups  fresh 
cranberries;  grated  rind  one  lemon. 
Boil  sugar  and  water  together  five 
minutes.  Add  diced  pears;  cook 
gently  for  three  minutes.  Add  cran¬ 
berries  and  continue  -cooking,  with¬ 
out  stirring,  until  cranberry  skins  pop 
open.  Cool  in  saucepan.  Just  before 
serving,  sprinkle  with  grated  lemon 
peel.  Makes  l1/*  quarts. 


Cranberry  —  Honey  Sauce  (For 
Duck  or  Goose) :  Two  cups  water; 
one  cup  honey;  juice  and  rind  one 
orange;  four  cups  fresh  cranberries. 
Cook  water,  honey,  orange  juice  and 
rind  together  until  slightly  thickened. 
Add  cranberries,  cook  five  minutes  or 
until  all  the  berries  pop  open.  Cool 
and  chill.  Makes  about  one  quart. 


New  Uses  for  Old  Cards 

Did  you  hate  to  throw  away  the 
lovely  cards  you  received  last 
Christmas?  Well,  now  is  the  time  to 
get  them  out  and  put  them  to  new 
uses,  if  you  saved  them.  They  will 
decorate  your  gift  wrappings. 

Cut  out  the  well  defined  figures, 
such  as  bright  colored  poinsettias, 
wreaths,  candles,  and  so  on.  These 
make  stickers  and  seals  which  can 
be  attached  to  the  package  with  a 
bit  of  glue  or  paste.  Other  parts  of 
the  cards  can  be  cut  out,  scenes  and 
the  like,  to  make  “Merry  Christmas” 
package  tags,  attached  with  red, 
green,  gold  or  silver  string,  or  very 
narrow  ribbons.  They  can  also  be 
sealed  onto  the  package  with  trans¬ 
parent  Scotch  tape,  colorless,  or  the 
new  Christmas  colored  variety. 

You  will  be  surprised  what  attrac¬ 
tive  decorations  can  result  from  the 
fine  cards  of  other  years.  k.  d. 


YES,  THEY  PUT  IN  OUR  TELEPHONE  TODAY" 


Patterns  for  Pretty  Things 


up  inverted  pleats  giving  freedom  for  play. 
With  pert  puffed  sleeves  or  butterfly  wings, 
dress  opens  out  flat  for  carefree  laundering. 
Sizes  6  months,  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Size  2  dress, 
1%  yds.  35-in.;  panties  !4  yd.  35-in. 
fabric.  16c, 

E-335 — CROCHET  this  pretty  chair  or  vanity 
set  in  filet  pattern  showing  sunbonnet 
maiden  in  central  motif.  Complete  in¬ 
instructions.  11c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS 
AND  STYLE  NUMBER  PLAINLY.  Don’t 
forget  to  include  size!  Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add 
one  cent  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  two  cents 
tax  over  67c.) 


Every  DAY  the  same  thing  can  he  said  by  nearly  a  thousand  more 
farm  and  rural  families  in  the  areas  we  serve.  Our  big  rural  telephone 
program  is  moving  along  fast,  bringing  service  to  more  and  more  of 
America’s  farmers^  •  We’re  now  installing  telephones  in  rural  areas  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  300,000  a  year  —  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  certain  essential 
materials  needed  for  telephone  construction  are  still  hard  to  get.  •  We 
know  how  much  the  telephone  means  to  better  farm  living.  So  we’re 
working  hard  to  get  service  to  farmers  who  want  it  just  as  fast  as  we  can.  * 


BELL  TELEPHONE 


S  Y  S  T  E 


WM  MRI  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

W  M  9LC  Knitting  Worsteds,  Baby  Tarns, 

I  Uk  !■  other  selections.  All  Yarns  100% 

■  fri  ■  1 1 M  Virgin  Wool.  Wholesale  &  Retail. 
Circle  Yarn  Co.,  2334-K-North  29th  St.,  Phila.  32.  Pa. 

500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00;  Postpaid!  1 100  $1.98;  100  25  cents.  Prints 
percales  cut  from  dress  floods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  <R),  BEDFORD,  PA. 

17  1  flMTOFREE  samples— directions.  All  wool  2-3-4- 
|  /lKfVNply.  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns.  Unexcel'ed 

^  IMUlUouailty  K.-tUft  V.rn  M11U. Box  7,  HwinOQ7,MK 

Save  Money — Woolens  for  men's,  women’s  &  children’s 
clothes.  Send  10c  for  samples.  SUN  RISE  MILL  ENDS, 
Essex  Station,  P.  0.  Box  124,  Boston  12,  Mass. 

* 

KEEP  WARM-SAVE-$  $  $ 

SURPLUS  BARGAINS  FOR  CIVILIANS 

F-2  JACKET  at  left.  (Eisenhower  style), 
dark  green  wool.  Soft  shearling  collar.  Ideal 
for  work  or  sports.  Brand  New.  Complete 
with  Blanket -Wool  BUTTON-IN-LINING 
with  zipper  front  that  can  be  worn  as 
separate  jacket.  $38  value!  7C 

Sizes  36  to  40 .  $11. 13 

B-3  TYPE  SHEEPSKIN  JACKET  (at  right). 
Brand  new.  Dark  Brown  Leather;  water 
same  as  repellent  acrylite  finish;  zipper  front. 


F-2  Jacket,  _  _ _  _ ^ 

above,  but  with  plain  Fully  lined,  soft,  warm  shearling. 

Collar .  $10.50  Sizes  36  to  46 . 

B-15  AAF  TYPE  PILOT  JACKET,  new  Green 
Sateen.  Mouton  fur  collar  Alpaca  A  7K 

NAVY  N-4  FIELD  JACKET,  new  zipper  front. 

O.  1).  Poplin.  Wool  lining.  Medium  ppm 

size  only .  3.3W 

NAVY  TYPE  PEA  COAT,  100%  wool  1  0  7C 

Navy  Melton  Cloth .  14.13 

SHEEPSKIN  LEATHER  PANTS,  new  c  7C 
Navy  Surplus.  Suspenders,  sizes  36-38-40.  W.I3 
NAVY  STYLE  PEA  JACKET.  100%  wool. 

Zipper  front;  belted  back;  2  slash 

pockets,  36-44 . 


6.75 


|  E  QC  Warm,  .Comfortable, 

.  ,*1**  Hard  wearing. 

OVERSHOES  II"  NEW.  Air  Corps  Surplus  A-9 
Boots.  All  felt  lined;  2"  shearling  cuff  in¬ 
side  top.  Zipper  closure.  Rubber  soles  .  c  AE 
and  uppers .  $0.93 

LADIES  SLACKS:  Made  for  WACs  and  Nurses. 
I  orest  green.  Cotton  twill.  Wash  and  wear 
beautifully.  Small  (10-14).  Medium  a  a  c 
(16-18).  Large  (38-42) .  4.43 

ALL  WOOL  SWEATERS.  Army  surplus.  O.  D. 
color.  Light  weight;  warm,  long  sleeves,  collar 
*  buttons  at  neck.  2  95 


style  with  4 
Small,  medium . 


Satisfaction  or  Money  Back.  Orders  Sent  Postpaid  Except  For  C  O.  D. 

CONSUMERS  CLOTHING  CO.  Inc.  bo^wx  yI6rkg?3EEMevst 


Ht  /JIl/  '  V  'f  V  >  /  /  / /  h /  >  /  /, . 

HOT  WATER 

tyJluesie.  and  When  ou  Want  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household 
use.  Cleansing  milking 
equipment.  Portable-Plug 
into  light  socket.  Porce¬ 
lain  disc  —  3  in.  wide. 
PDirE  Use  on  110  volts  AC  or 
a  _  DC.  Boils  water  clear 

$3.50  and  pure.  Boils  1  quart 
in  3  minutes.  Boils  2  gals,  in  19  minutes. 
See  your  Electr-cal,  Hardware  or  Farm 
Supply  Dealer  or  write  — 

TALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R-2, 

107  N.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse,  4,  New  York 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


STAMPED  GOODS  SPECIAL  -  DRESSER  SCARF 
VANITY  SET,  Buffet  Set,  Chair  Back  Set.  50c  eac 
postpaid.  All  4  items  —  10  pieces  $1.50  postpait 
NATIONAL  HOME  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
BOX  347  BEAVER  FALLS,  PENN/ 


— - -  ROLL  FILMS  DEVELOPED  _ 

EIGHT  DOUBLE  SIZE  SPARKLING  PRINTS  3 

S3Ve  time  mail  fitas  n< 

to  MARGLO  PHOTO,  Dept.  R,  EMERSON  N 

REPRINTS  DOUBLE  SIZE  FOUR  CENTS  EACH 
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HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


BALANCED- 
BRED  /or 
MORE  MEAT 
MORE  EGGS 


This  year,  protect  your  profits  with 
breeding!  Get  Hubbard's  New 
Hampshires  —  a  high  production 
strain.  They  grow' fast  — save  feed  — 
mature  early  —  p'roduce  more.  22 
years  of  pedigree  breeding.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  breeding  source.  Sexed 
and  cross-bred  chicks  available.  30- 
day  satisfaction  guarantee.  U.  S-  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 
full  facts  in  free  illustrated  catalog! 

FREE  CATALOG! 

!  HUBBARD  Farms  lOl 

Box  12,  Walpole.  N.  H.  f  I 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  colorful 
catalog. 

Name - -  -  ....  . . 

/  *  • 

Address - - 

Stare... _ _ _  . 


W“i 


A  LGER 

Golden  Hamps 


PRODUCE  MORE  MEAT 
and  MORE  EGGS 

GOLDEN  HAMPS  are  an  improved 
strain  of  New  Hampshires,  improved  in 
meat  quality,  and  in  egg  production. 
From  the  start  (1939)  Alger  has  bred 
for  the  true  light  color  (selected  this 
year  at  Durham  as  the  new  ideal). 
GOLDEN  HAMPS  feather  quickly,  grow 
rapidly,  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  and 
produce  excellent  meat  and  large  eggs. 
They’ll  make  money  for  you. 

All  Eggs  From  Our  Own  9,000  Breeders 
MASS.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM 
CLEAN.  Year-round  trapnesting  program 
.-ft*.  GOLDEN  HAMPS  are 
the  true  -  color,  dual  - 
Pul'P°se’  double  -  profit 
strain.  They’ll  produce 
more  meat  and  more 
eggs. 

Write  for  Catalog  &  Prices 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr, 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Trade-Mark  Bee. 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


If  LB. 
COCKEREL 


BITTNERS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

.  .  .  the  successful  combination  of 
three  great  strains  —  developed  by  17 
years  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding, 
progeny  testing,  careful  culling,  and 
expert  selection  to  establish  Mammoth 
Size,  Rugged  Health,  Exceptional 
Egg  Yield,  and  Premium  Meat  Quality.  Mammoth 
New  Hampshires  won  first  for  the  breed  in  Eastern 
Regional  "Chicken  of  Tomorrow"  contest  —  attaining 
over  5%  lb.  dressed  weight  at  14  weeks. 

9,000  N.  H.— U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  No  Reactors  in  13  Years. 
Reserve  your  Mammoth  Chicks  early!  Write  for 
catalog  telling  all  about  our  10  point  balanced 
breeding  program. 

V  E,  J.  BITTNER 
box  r 

rAtK/rts?  Westmoreland  Depot,  N.  H. 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 


Take  advantage  of  ourt 

"Hold -the -line” 

Price  Policy 

All  orders  placed  before  January 
first  will  be  honored  at  1947  prices. 

A  postcard  brings  our  catalogue  and 
latest  price  list. 

RICE  BROTHERS 

EGG  i  APPLE  FARM,  Rl.  3-R,  Trnmansbarg,  N.  Y. 


Black  3 

Leaf  40 


Cap-Brush  Applicator] 
•  yer  ^  mol(D$  BLACK  LEAF  40^ 

DASH  IN  FEATHf RsTN8°'MUCH  FARTHERJ 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


New  Formula  for  Pricing 
Fluid  Milk 

(Continued  from  Page  707) 

styled  to  match  the  revolutionary  “new 
look”  in  dairy  pricing  in  New  Eng¬ 
land;  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  prevent  a  sizeable  flow  of  New 
York  milk  from  draining  into  the 
higher  priced  Boston  market. 

Industry  leaders  in  New  York, 
principally  among  the  dealers,  have 
been  reported  in  opposition  to  the 
Boston  proposal,  although  none  has 
publicly  declared  himself.  It  would 
not  be  at  all  strange  for  the  New 
York  dealers  to  eye  the  proposal 
warily,  for  the  revolutionary  princi¬ 
ple  says,  in  effect,  that: 

1.  The  fluid  milk  business  of  the 
North  Atlantic  States  is  no  longer 
connected  with  the  dairy  industry 
elsewhere  and  should  be  divorced 
from  it.  Certainly  fluid  dealers  should 
have  no  fear  that  dairy  processors 
can  claim  any  large  slice  of  market 
supplies  in. the  North  Atlantic  terri¬ 
tory.  2.  Consumer  buying  power  on 
one  hand  and  changes  in  the  leading 
dairy  production  costs — grain  rations 
and  farm  wages — should  be  used  to 
determine  fluid  prices.  The  yardstick 
of  consumer  purchasing  power  would 
be  measured  by  the  effect  of  con¬ 
sumer  spending  on  wholesale  prices 
and  department  store  sales.  3.  A 
total  supply  in  reasonable  balance 
with  the  demand  for  fluid  milk 
should  be  controlled  by  raising  and 
lowering  the  fluid  price  according  to 
the  amount  of  excess  milk.  The 
economists  have  staked  off  an  annual 
production  that  contains  between  33 
and  41  per  cent  in  excess  of  fluid 
needs  as  a  balanced  supply. 

Growing  producer  dissatisfaction 
with  the  butter-dry  skimmilk  system 
of  calculating  the  fluid  price  set  the 
economists  on  the  trail  of  a  new 
method  at  the  suggestion  of  Richard 
D.  Aplin,  acting  administrator  of  the 
Boston  marketing  order,  earlier  this 
year.  Within  some  90-odd  days,  the 
committee,  which  included  econo¬ 
mists  from  universities,  dairy  co¬ 
operatives,  and  milk  handlers,  came 
up  with  an  answer  that  reverses 
many  a  tradition  in  milk  marketing. 
Beginning  with  the  increasing  dis¬ 
credit  which  the  butter-skim  formula 
is  earning,  the  committee  leap¬ 
frogged  completely  outside  the  orbit 
of  dairy  marketing  to  find  its  so¬ 
lution.  Apparently  the  committee 
found  the  marketing  problems  of 
New  England  dairymen  sufficiently 
uncomplicated  at  present  by  excess 
milk  to  feel  no  constraint  or  need  for 
caution  in  severing  the  traditional 
ties  with  the  manufacturing  industry. 
The  quick  passage  to  a  revolutionary 
basis  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  refreshing 
contribution  to  the  endless  debate  on 
milk  pricing,  and  the  new  approach, 
even  if  it  fails  to  win  immediate  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  its  present  form,  will  in¬ 
fluence  other  price-makers  to  step 
out  of  the  groove  of  tradition. 

Nevertheless,  the  New  England 
committee  apparently  ignored  one 
marketing  problem  that  could  crop 
up  to  plague  a  fluid  industry  divorced 
from  the  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  Midwest.  This  problem  could 
show  up  in  virulent  form  under  the 
stress  of  severe  competition  from 
dairy  products  that  could  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  fluid  milk  in  the  home. 
These  are  evaporated  milk  and  possi¬ 
bly  dry  whole  milk.  The  latter  has 
yet  to  show  how  it  will  perform  as 
a  product  for  household  use,  but 
evaporated  milk  has  several  convinc¬ 
ing  demonstrations  to  its  credit  in¬ 
dicating  that  it  might  well  displace 
fluid  milk  from  city  markets  in  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities.  The  question  is 
therefore  whether  the  new  formula 
could  ease  the  fluid  price  down  fast 
enough,  but  without  dismaying 
bumps,  to  safeguard  dairy  farmers 
from  an  unwarranted  loss  of  their 
market  to  these  products. 

Notwithstanding  this  *  danger 
which  could  only  lurk  in  a  some¬ 
what  uncertain  future,  the  proposal 
promises  to  benefit  dairy  farmers  in 
the  months  and  years  immediately 
ahead.  Consumer  spokesmen,  of 
course,  may  elect  for  that  reason  to 
attack  the  proposal  on  the  grounds — 
somewhat  debatable  at  best —  that  it 
is  loaded  to  yield  larger  returns  than 
dairymen  should  collect.  This  think¬ 
ing,  carried  on  out,  could  mean  that 
what  appears  now  to  be  favorably 
loaded  could  in  the  future  swing 
the  other  way.  However  that  may 
be,  the  existing  butter-dpr  skimmilk 
basis  itself  is  loaded  against  produc¬ 
ers.  Prices  computed  by  the  formula 
have  been  so  unfavorable  that  its 
operation  has  been  suspended  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  virtu¬ 
ally  all  the  months  since  the  formula 


in  its  present  form  was  written  into 
the  Boston  order  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  fair  degree 
of  certainty  that  dairy  farmers  would 
welcome  the  proposal  as  a  working 
provision  in  the  Boston  and  other 
North  Atlantic  marketing  orders. 
Using  production  costs  in  reckoning 
prices,  moreover,  is  likely  to  prove 
popular  with  dairy  farmers  in  years 
like  1947  when  the  cost  of  grain  has 
soared  while  a  sluggish  or  even  de¬ 
clining  butter  market  has  stranded 
the  fluid  price  at  a  lower  level.  This 
measures  the  revolutionary  nature  of 
the  proposal  because  memories  of 
pre-war  milk  strikes  are  studded 
with  the  invariable  opposition  that 
greeted  proposals  to  peg  fluid  prices 
to  the  costs  of  production,  even 
though,  soon  or  late,  the  prices  were 
inevitably  revised  to  counterbalance 
the  increased  costs. 

The  formula,  as  it  is  now  under 
study  at  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  simple  enough  in  its 
operation,  according  to  the  econo¬ 
mists  who  wrote  it.  They  insist  that 
this  simplicity  is  one  of  the  plan’s 
outstanding  virtues.  The  facts 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  how 
the  basic  formula  would  work  are 
these: 

1.  The  five  years,  1925  to  1929, 
inclusive,  have  been  selected  as  the 
base  period.  In  those  years,  the  fluid 
price  in  the  Boston  milkshed  aver¬ 
aged  $3.19  a  hundredweight.  2.  The 
fluid  price  henceforth  would  move  up 
and  down,  with  $3.19  as  the  basic 
price,  in  keeping  with  the  ups  and 
downs  in  the  level  of  wholesale 
prices  in  the  United  States,  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  in  New  England, 
and  what  farmers  pay  for  grain  and 
labor. 

And  here  is  how  the  system 
would  operate: 

1.  Each  of  those  factors  —  that  is, 
the  wholesale  price  level,  department 
store  sales,  and  farming  costs — would 
be  ascertained  from  reliable  statistics. 
(Apparently  all  except  the  cost  of 
grain  rations  are  available  in  exist¬ 
ing  government  reports,  and  the 
Boston  market  administrator’s  office 
is  prepared  to  supply  figures  for  the 
cost  of  grain).  2.  How  the  current 
position  of  each  compares  to  what 
its  position  was  in  the  base  period — 
that  is,  how  much  above  or  below — 
would  be  computed  in  per  cent. 
3.  The  three  percentages  (grain  and 
labor  would  form  a  single  figure) 
would  be  added  together  and  divided 
by  three.  The  result  would  be  a  brand 
new  figure  that  would  serve  as  an 
index  to  point  out  what  the  fluid 
price  should  be.  4.  The  fluid  price  so 
determined  would  be  whatever  per¬ 
centage  of  the  1925-1929  average  of 
$3.19  that  the  index  is  of  100.  Thus, 
if  the  index  worked  out,  say  at  200, 
the  forthcoming  fluid  price  would  be 
twice  $3.19.  The  index  has  been 
bracketed  to  step  the  fluid  price  up 
or  down  in  22-cent  amounts  when 
there  has  been  a  significant  change 
in  the  elements  that  form  the  index. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  of 
the  plan,  aside  from  its  fundamental 
change  in  basing  fluid  prices,  would 
regulate  the  supply  in  keeping  with 
market  demand.  The  so-called 
supply-demand  adjustment  would 
add  44  cents  a  hundredweight  to  the 
fluid  price  whenever  the  amount  of 
milk  in  excess  of  fluid  requirements 
averaged  less  than  33  per  cent  of  the 
total  receipts  for  any  preceding  12 
months.  The  adjustment  likewise 
would  work  the  other  way.  When¬ 
ever  the  excess  averaged  more  than 
41  per  cent,  the  fluid  price  would 
drop  44  cents.  Although  the  proposal 
is  somewhat  less  than  clear  in  all 
its  details,  the  adjustment  apparently 
could  operate  but  once  in  the  same 
direction.  Then  it  would  remain  in 
effect  until  the  supply  either  came  up 
or  dropped  down  to  what  the  econo¬ 
mists  apparently  consider  a  proper 
balance  between  demand  and  supply. 

The  supply-demand  adjustment, 
however,  should  be  distinguished 
from  a  seasonal  shift  in  prices  which 
the  proposal  also  would  apply.  This 
would  lift  the  fluid  price  44  cents  a 
hundredweight  for  the  short  pro¬ 
duction  months  of  October,  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  December;  and  drop  it  an 
equal  amount  in  the  long  production 
months  of  April,  May, and  June.  Thus 
the  prices  in  the  first  and  third 
quarters  (January,  February,  and 
March;  July,  August,  and  September) 
would  constitute  the  basic  prices  for 
the  year  in  comparison  with  the  aver¬ 
age  of  $3.19  paid  in  1925-1929. 

Another  provision,  designed  to 
forestall  any  unseasonable  change  in 
prices,  would  forbid  any  decrease  in 
the  fluid  price — either  as  a  result  of 
a  change  in  the  index  or  as  a  result 
of  the  supply-demand  adjustment  — 
in  October  through  December.  Nor 
could  the  price  increase  in  the  second 
quarter  of  April  through  June. 


KERR  CHICKS 
DELIVER  THE  GOODS 


Big  eggs  and  lots  of 
’em!  That’s  what  you 
can  count  on  when 
you  buy  lively  Kerr 
Chicks.  Start 
Kerr  Chicks 
this  season. 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE  KERR  CHICKS 


Backed  by  genera¬ 
tions  of  high-record 
birds,  Kerr  chicks 
are  scientifically 
bred  for  money¬ 
making  traits. 


240-ACRE  BREEDING  FARM 


120,000  breeders, 
blood-tested  annually 
by  slow-tube  aggluti¬ 
nation  method.  Order 
now  and  get  spe¬ 
cial  discount. 
Weekly  hatches. 

-100%  live  delivery 
assured.  40th  year. 

•  Write  or  call  for  FREE 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide  —  ; 

and  price  list,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office. 

NEW  YORK  NEW  JERSEY 

Kingston  Paterson 

East  Syracuse  Woodbury 

Schenectady  Jamesburg 

CONN.,  Danbury 


PENNA. 

Lancaster 

Dunmore. 

Reading 

Dept.  19 


If  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


REDS  Inc 


THEY’RE  IN  AGAIN  * 

Parmenter  Reds,  consistent  winners  of  Egg 
Haying  Contests  since  1931  prove  their  capa¬ 
bilities  again  by  placing 

Is!  at  FARMINGDALE 

Winners  of  43  Contests  over  all  other  Reds  in 
16  years  and  holding  the  Individual  Bird  World 
Egg  Production  Record  is  proof  that  PAR¬ 
MENTER  REDS  have  been  bred  with  those 
qualities  that  make  EGG  PRODUCTION  PRO¬ 
FITABLE.  With  feed  costs  high  get  the  most 
out  of  your  feed  dollar  by  putting  it  into  stock 
that  will  give  you  the  greatest  return — Par- 
menter’s  Proven  Egg  Producers. 

Send  for  catalog  and  order  your  chicks  NOW 
to  insure  delivery  when  you  want  them. 


8REEDING  MALES 

available  in  quantity.  Ideal  for  Commer¬ 
cial  Egg  Producers  and  Hatcheries. 


PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


Very  good  feathering,  uniformly  fast  growth  and 
high  average,  big  egg  production  are  stressed  in 
Wooltop  breeding.  A  distinct  strain  —  Pedigree 
Bred  for  these  characteristics,  plus  chick  and  fowl 
livability.  All  breeding  based  on  trapnest  and 
physical  records  of  entire  family.  Mass..  U.  S. 
Approved  —  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Chick  supply 
limited  —  order  early.  Write 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marrlner 

Box  7 


WOOLTOP  FARM*  Cost  Peppered.  Mass. 


This  season,  raise  big,  husky  Gove  Barred  Rock 
Chick* — they're  healthy,  vigorous  and  quick  grow¬ 
ing;  feather  rapidly  and  evenly,  have  premium 
meat  quality,  and  quickly  attain  high  production 
of  large  eggs.  It’s  a  pleasure  and  it's  good 
business  to  work  with  such  well-bred  stock. 
N.  H.  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Order*  Gove  Barred  Rock  Chiqks  Early. 
Write  for  New  Catalog. 

GEORGE  C.  GOVE 

BOX  R.  RAYMOND,  N.  H. 


FOR  YOUR  ESTATE  —  WHITE  PIGEONS  $5  pr. 
Homers  $3.  HENDRICKSON.  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Henyard 

T.  B.  Charles 


New  Corn  for  Pullets 

Please  tell  me  whal?  is  causing  my 
young  hens  to  stop  laying  now.  I 
give  them  laying  mash,  but  have  fed 
no  new  corn,  as  I’m  told  the  latter 
will  stop  them  entirely,  and  they- will 
never  come  back  into  good  produc¬ 
tion.  Please  advise  what  to  do. 

Sussex  County,  Del.  G.  A. 

Apparently  your  pullets  were 
formerly  laying  at  a  satisfactory  rate 
and  have  just  recently  quit.  They 
may  have  been  getting  thin  or  losing 
weight;  this  would  cause  a  slump.  If 
you  do  not  have  provision  for  using 
artificial  lights  to  prolong  the  day, 
this  may  have  resulted  in  their  quit¬ 
ting  gradually  as  the  days  have 
been  getting  shorter.  Either  one  or 
both  of  these  factors  may  have 
affected  their  production.  Early 
hatched  pullets,  starting  to  lay  in 
July  or  August,  may  slump  at  this 
time  of  year,  even  though  you  do 
everything  possible  to  maintain  high 
feed  intake.  New  corn,  if  well  cured, 
should  be  a  good  addition  to  the 
ration  and  help  to  maintain  body 
weight,  but  soft  immature  corn  will 
not  work  out  so  well.  It  might  throw 
birds  off  feed,  but  would  not  prevent 
their  coming  back  into  production. 
To  get  your  birds  back  into  pro¬ 
duction,  first,  check  up  on  any  dis¬ 
ease,  also  lice  and  mites;  second, 
feed  them  the  best  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion;  and  third,  if  they  are  thin  and 
out  of  condition,  increase  their  grain 
feeding,  until  they  regain  their  body 
weight.  Then  cut  back  on  grain  and 
get  more  egg  mash  into  them.  Feed¬ 
ing  a  supplemental  moist  mash  may 
also  help  to  increase  feed  consump¬ 
tion. 


About  Coccidiosis 

Please  discuss  coccidiosis  and  the 
germ  causing  this  common  chicken 
disease  .  k.  b. 

Coccidia  are  small  microscopic 
organisms  that  live  over  in  the  cracks 
in  the  chicken  house,  possibly  in  the 
soil,  and  are  probably  nearly  always 
present  in  the  digestive  tract  of  the 
adult  fowl.  It  is  thus  very  easy  to 
transport  these  organisms  on  shoes, 
rubbers  or  feed  hoppers,  and  other 
equipment  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other.  Therefore,  the  most  potent  and 
ever  present  source  of  reinfection  is 
the  adult  birds  on  your  farm. 

As  long  as  you  keep  chickens,  you 
will  have  to  combat  coccidiosis,  just 


like  everyone  else.  It  is  well  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  good  sanitary  program  to  pre¬ 
vent  mechanical  transfer  of  the  or¬ 
ganism  from  the  hen  house  to  the 
brooder  house.  It  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  chickens,  if  exposed  to 
a  light  dose  of  the  disease,  build  up 
an  immunity  or  resistance  to  it,  and 
no  serious  after  effects  occur.  How¬ 
ever,  when  chickens  get  a  severe  dose 
of  coccidiosis,  they  are  unable  to 
build  up  this  immunity  and  severe 
losses  may  consequently  occur.  In 
addition  to  a  good  sanitary  program, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  use  some 
method  of  control  when  outbreaks 
happen.  Sulfaguanidine  is  a  drug 
which,  when  fed  at  the  first  sign  of 
an  outbreak,  has  proven  effective  in 
controlling  losses  and  reducing  dam¬ 
ages  due  to  this  disease.  Directions 
for  administering  this  di'ug  are  on 
the  container.  Your  druggist  can  ob¬ 
tain  it  for  you. 


Stale  Bread  for  Feed 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  in  the 
poultry  business  is  in  a  position  to 
obtain  unlimited  quantities  of  stale 
bread,  both  rye  and  white.  He  wants 
to  feed  same  to  his  poultry  flock  but 
is  not  sure  whether  it  would  affect 
their  laying.  My  argument  is  that 
bread  would  throw  off  the  feed  ration 
and  would  not  build  up  as  good  a 
chicken  as  the  regular  chicken  feed. 
Who  is  right?  a.  s.  m. 

Stale  bread  can  be  ground  up  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  a  part  of 
the  feed,  up  to  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  middlings  used  in  your  regular 
mash.  It  certainly  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  feed  unlimited  quantities 
of  it  in  addition  to,  or  in  substitution 
for,  the  regular  mash  ration.  You 
are  correct  about  this. 

Vaccination  for  Laryngo- 
tracheitis 

I  should  like  some  information 
about  my  chickens.  I  have  a  flock  of 
young  chickens,  most  of  which  I 
vaccinated  for  fowl  laryngotracheitis. 
There  are  about  35  in  the  flock 
which  I  did  not  vaccinate  and  they 
now  have  it.  Will  they  get  over  it 
and  be  immune  against  the  disease 
or  not?  m.  b. 

Your  unvaccinated  birds  that  have 
had  a  natural  outbreak  of  laryngo¬ 
tracheitis  will,  no  doubt,  recover.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  you  may 
also  experience  some  mortality,  but  if 
the  outbreak  was  not  too  severe,  little 
loss  should  occur.  They  will  be  im¬ 
mune  for  a  year  at  least,  and  prob¬ 
ably  for  life.  It  is  always  best  to 
vaccinate  all  birds  in  the  flock. 


Experience  With  Layers 

So  many  articles  have  been 
written  in  favor  of  the  all-pullet 
flocks  for  layers,  that  it  may  interest 
people  to  know  my  experiences, 
covering  the  last  few  years.  For  two 
years  I  depended  on  pullets  only  with 
varied  results.  Then,  twp  and  one- 
half  years  ago,  I  bought  day-old 
chicks  and  housed  the  pullets.  The 
first  year  they  laid  200  eggs  each, 
taking  very  little  time  off  to  molt, 
and  now  they  are  near  the  end  of 
their  second  year  of  laying  and  still 
laying  60  per  cent.  That  same  year  I 
bought  day-old  chicks  on  August  19, 
and  they  began  to  lay  in  December 
and  are  now  still  laying  60  per  cent 
in  their  second  year.  I  bought  the  two 
lots  of  chicks  from  different  places. 

I  fully  realize  that  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  parent  stock,  care 
and  feed.  I  have  found  it  means  a 


lot  less  feed  to  let  them  take  a  two 
months’  rest  than  it  does  to  feed 
pullets  up  to  laying  age,  as  that  last 
few  weeks  pullets  eat  a  great  deal 
to  grow  the  body  and  feathers;  and 
this  applies  also  to  Leghorns  which 
I  use  mostly.  This  year  I  tried  out  a 
number  of  day-old  pullet  Rocks.  I 
now  have  left  106  pullets  from  155 
pullet  chicks.  They  started  to  lay'at 
16  weeks  which  I  think  is  unusual 
for  Rocks,  but  the  slower  growing 
ones  were  19  weeks  old  before  they 
began  to  lay.  I  fed  a  great  deal  of 
grain  from  the  first  day  up  to  the 
present.  I  am  using  one-half  scratch 
and  one-half  oats  to  cut  costs  and  it 
is  working  well  with  both  hens  and 
pullets.  The  pullets  are  molting  some, 
due,  I  believe,  to  the  shorter  days. 
We  have  no  electricity.  The  two  and 
a  half  year  old  Leghorns  are  now 
mostly  molting,  but  I  get  about  18 
eggs  from  52  birds.  -  A.  s. 


S&dty  Hatched 
Catch  the 


Chicks 


Why  be  content  with  a  small  meager  profit,  when  you  can  just  as 
easily  get  in  on  the  big  egg  money  and  the  top  market  prices?  How? 
“Get  ’em  STARTED  EARLY!”' 

Agricultural  College  statistics  prove  that  Early  Hatched  Chicks  are 
from  51%  to  78%  more  profitable  than  late  chicks.  That’s  a  lot  of  extra 
profit.  And  here  are  7  specific  “show-me”  REASONS  WHY  Hall’s 
Early  Hatched  Chicks,  with  the  bred-in  profit,  are  the  surest  way  for 
you  to  get  your  share  of  that  more  than  50%  extra  profit. 

hall’s  S<vttcf  'ZSatcAed  chicks 

HAVE  7-POINT  SUPERIORITY 

Hall’s  Early  Hatched  Chicks  have:  (1)  greater  ruggedness  from  the 
start.  (2)  Live  better.  (3)  Feather  out  better.  (4)  Lay  earlier  and  get 
down  to  laying  full-sized,  full-weight  eggs  in  minimum  time.  (5)  Lay 
more  eggs  when  prices  are  at  their  peak.  (6)  Make  the  most  rapid  gains 
in  weights.  (7)  They  are  less  subject  to  disease. 

Hall’s  Chicks  give  you  a  flying  start  on  the  road  to  greater  poultry 
profits.  Now  —  add  that  50%  extra  profit  that  comes  from  “get  ’em 
started  EARLY”  —  and  you  have  plenty  of  sound  reasons  why  you 
should  place  your  order  now.  Not  next  month,  or  next  week  —  but  NOW. 

We  hatch  chicks  from  6  PUREBREEDS:  Hall’s  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks;  Hall’s  New  Hampshires;  Hall’s  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds;  Hall’s 
White  Leghorns;  Hall’s  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Hall’s  White 
Wyandottes.  Also,  3  H ALLCROSS:  Barred  Hallcross;  Sex-Linked 
Hallcross;  Heavy  White  Hallcross.  All  chicks  are  from  Pullorum  Free 
stock  by  Official  State  Test. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER— ox  write  direct  to  the  HATCHERY  For  PRICES 
and  DELIVERY  DATES.  Prices  are  the  same  whether  ordered  from  the 
hatchery  or  through  your  dealer. 

Get  your  HALL  Chicks  NOW  and  GET  THEM  PRODUCING. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC: 

Box  60  Wallingford#  Conn*' 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


“Chicken  op  Tomorrow”  Winners  in  Pennsylvania 
Left  to  right:  William  H.  Wilson,  Lancaster,  state  chairman  of  contest; 
Reuben  Yoselson,  Montrose,  Susquehanna  County,  who  finished  second; 
nine-year-old  Frank  Underwood,  Coatesville,  Chester  County,  third,  and 
M.  William  Skethway,  Paradise,  Lancaster  County,  first. 
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SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeder' 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tub 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famot 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUB 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  core 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  c 
masket  eegft.  Send  for  FREE  Circula: 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ON 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRIC 

DEPT.  F 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


ROCKLAM 

MASS. 


'  WHEN  ITS  COLO 

When  it’s  cold,  you  think  of 
heat.  When  you  think  of  heat, 
tkink  of  General  Electric 
_  Heating  cable;  you  earn  use 

it  effectively  and  cheaply  in  dozens  of  places  on 
your  farm.  "New  G.  B.  thermostatic  controls  un¬ 
usually  accurate  and  efficient.  Everything  for  the 
poultryman  in  our  free  catalog;  write  today. 
NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

W.  M.  Lewis,  Pres. 

BOX  R  -  IPSWICH,  MAS®. 


CHAMBERIM 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Our  customers  reorder  Chamberlin 
Barred  Rock  Chicks  year  after 
year.  They  get  uniformly  high 
Quality  backed  by  23  years  breed¬ 
ing  for  these  Six  Features  of 
Superiority!  High  Livability, 
Quick  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Big  Eggs.  High  Production.  Good 
Meat.  5,500  Breeders.  Vt.  -  U.S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean. 
Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Write  for  new  booklet.  Order 
Early 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMW.  BPattlebor®',  vt. 


FAKIRS 


BARRED 
ROCKS 


WORLD'S 
OLDEST 
STRAIN 


Big  Birds! 
Terrific  Layers! 
S.  Putlorumi 
Clean  R.  0.  P. 
records  to  349  eggs. 
Write  for  catalog. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


HEALTHY  BALL  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched  from  Proven  Strains. 
Guaranteed.  RED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS,  REDS 
BALL  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


TREE  ripeped  pineapple  oranges  and  Duncan  grape¬ 
fruit  prepaid  as  follows:  One  bushel  oranges  $4,25; 
one  bushel  grapefruit  $3.75;  one  bushel  mixed  $4.00; 
one-half  bushel  oranges  $2.75;  grapefruit  $2.50; 
mixed  $2.60.  Send  us  your  orders  now  for  Xmas 
shipping.  Gift  baskets  a  specialty.  Dillingham  Groves, 
Largo,  Florida, _ _ _ 

COMB  honey,  trial  offer,  3-lb.  tin  $1.00  postpaid. 

Sorghum  sjtup.  same  price.  Carrington  Callaway, 
Norwood,  Virginia. _ _ 

BUTTERNUTS  in  shell  $2.75  per  bushel.  Butternut 
meats  $1.65  per  pound  prepaid  third  zone.  Gagne 
Gardens.  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

PECANS:  N ew  crop  extra  large  and  oversize  Stuarts, 
10  lbs.  $5.00.  Shelled  halves,  2  lbs.  $2.75;  5  lbs. 
$6.25.  Delivered,  insured,  guaranteed.  J.  Trus.  Hayes, 
Grower,  Box  173,  Dillon,  S.  C.  (Formerly  Merchant* 
vi lie,  N,  J.) _ 

FOR  Sale:  Very  good  grade  mixed  clover  and  timothy 
hay;  field  baled.  R.  E.  Jackson.  U.  D.  2,  Altamont, 
New  York, _ _ _ 

PURE  Clover  honey:  5  lbs,  $2.25;  10  ibs!  $4.25; 

30  lbs.  $12.00.  Pure  wildflower  or  buckwheat  honey, 
5  lbs.  $2.00;  10  lbs.  $3.75:  80  lbs.  $10.00  Pure  old 
fashioned  buckwheat  flour,  10  lbs.  $1.60.  Postage  paid 
and  insured  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  honey  receipt  booklets.  Bill  Sossci,  Coblesktll, 
New  York,  _ 

PEANUTS:  Buy  direct  from  growers  and  roast  them 
yourself.  25  pounds  $5.00:  100  pounds  $15.00  for 

farmers  stocks  not  recleancd;  25  pounds  $7.50;  100 

pounds  $25.00  for  recleaned  No.  1  stocks.  Prompt 

shipments.  J.  P.  Counclll  Co..  Franklin.  Virginia, 

DELICIOUS  light  honey:  Five  lb.  pail  $1.75  prepaid; 

6  5-lb.  pails  $9.00  express  collect.  Behr  Bros.. 
R.  F.  D,  2,  Catskill,  N.  Y. _ 

CLOVER  honey:  Five  pound  pail  $2.00  postpaid  third 
zone.  George  Arp.  Catskill,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Mild  light  clover-basswood;  dark  strong 
flavored  buckwheat;  moderate,  amber  Fall  flower 
mixed,  5  lbs.  $1.80;  10  $3.50,  delivered  within  third 
postal  zone.  Very  low  prices  on  30,  40,  and  60  lb. 
cases  and  60  lb.  cans.  Ray  C.  Wilcox,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Xmas  orders  gift  wrapped.  Florida  orange, 
Cal.  sago,  clover  or  Failflowers,  liquidfled,  6  1-lbs. 
$3.25;  5  lbs.  $2.40;  30  lbs.  $12;  60  lbs.  $18;  post¬ 
paid  third.  Harry  Merrill,  Merrick  Road,  Massapequa, 
X..  L,  N.  Y. _ _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.00  postpaid  third 
zone,  Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus.  N,  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Closing  out.  going  South.  60  lbs.  white 
clover  $13;  light  amber  $12.50.  J.  G.  Burtis, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  Sun-ripened  oranges,  $4.75  bushel; 

grapefruit,  $4.25;  mixed  $4.50.  Prepaid.  .Tames 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida.  _ 

SHELLBARK  Meats:  New  crop.  Free  from  shells. 

Pound  $1.85;  two  pounds  $3.65;  five  pounds  $8.75. 
Prepaid.  R,  L.  Harman.  Wellaville,  Pa. _ 

TREE  ripened  Florida  citrus.  Mixed  bushel  of  oranges" 

and  grapefruit  $3.00  plus  express.  Price  list  on  re- 
quest.  Fields  Groves  Box  1043,  Clearwater.  Florida. 

TREE  ripened  Satsuma  oranges,  wonderful  flavor,  juicy. 

A  real  treat.  They  are  tangerine  and  wild  orange 
combined.  $6.00  bushel  prepaid.  Hoppe's  Orchard, 
Milton,  Florida. _ 

FAMOUS  Indian  River  tree  ripened  fruit.  Buy 
deluxe  gift  packages  from  grower.  Contains  our 
choicest  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  with  one 
pound  each  guava  jelly-,  orange  marmalade,  tropical 
iioney  and  paper  shell  pecans.  Holiday  wrappings. 
Have  us  send  several  packages  with  your  gift  card. 

A  truly  distinctive  family  remembrance.  Deluxe  55 
pound  basket  $7.50;  90  pound  box  $11.50.  Enjoy 
fresli  ripe  fruit  throughout  the  season.  Our  very  best 
mixed  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  or  as  specified. 
Bushel  55  pounds  $5.00;  box  90  pounds,  $7.90.  Place 
your  order  for  shipments  at  desired  intervals.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Add  10  per  cent 
West  and  Canada.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ingram 
Groves.  Box  15  RN.  Rockledge,  Florida. _ 

HUDSON  Valley  apples:  McIntosh,  Spy,  Baldwin, 
Greening,  Cortland,  Red  Delicious.  Golden  Delici¬ 
ous.  One  or  any  combination  of  two  varieties.  Prepaid 
to  150  miles.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  %  bushel  $2.50; 
1%  bushel  crate  $1.50.  Sunny  Ridge  Farm,  Highland, 
New  York, _ 

ORANGES  and  grapefruit:  Sweet  and  juicy,  tree 
ripened,  direct  from  our  own  grovo.  Full  bushel 
basket  $3.00.  Express  collect.  Specify  kind  w-anted  or 
mixed.  Special  gift  bushel  basket  fancy  pack  gift  card 
enclosed  $3.50  express  collect  or  $5.25  prepaid  oast 
of  Mississippi.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check 
or  money  order  now  for  Christmas  delivery.  D.  U. 
Duncan,  P.  O.  Box  435.  Lakeland,  Florida. 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD  ~~ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,' 

offers  'good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential, _ _ 

BOARDERS  wanted:  Elderly  folk,  good  home  and  good 
care;  $25  week.  Mrs.  Mary  Roskam,  Waterville, 
New  York. _ 

NURSING  home  in  Rockland  County.  Rates  from  $150 
monthly.  BOX  5825,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Middleaged  and  elderly  people  to  board  in 
country  home.  E.  Britten.  Westerio,  N.  Y. _ 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ I 

■WANTED — New  tractors,  com  pickers,  balers,  com 
planters,  mowers,  combines,  rakes.  Describe.  Price. 
Bob  Stone,  Phone:  838,  Chariton,  Iowa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades.  Will 
deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  47-282, _ _ _ 

LAYING  cages,  latest  post-war  batteries;  in  use 
litle  over  one  year;  in  excellent  condition.  Willow 
Haven  Farm,  Ossining.  N.  Y. _ 

32  DELCO  lighting  plant  complete.  Barth,  Route  2, 
Box  71,  Monticelio,  N.  Y. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  sequin  bracelets  in  any  color;  hand¬ 
made.  Fits  wrist  snugly.  Send  measurement  and 
money  order  for  $1.10.  Mrs.  DeLaney,  Jefferson.  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Two  fire  sirens,  single  phase,  two  horse¬ 
power.  Itichmond  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Rich- 
rnond,  Mass. _ ^ 

FOR  Sale:  Standing  virgin  timber,  15  to  20  acres. 
Wm.  B.  Shanks.  Delrfiar,  K.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  International  1-6  four  wheel  rubber  trac- 
tor  as  is.  Smith  Lumber  Mill,  Eidred,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  2,000  Xmas  trees.  Ernest  Warner, 

R.  D.  1,  Dolgeville  N.  Y. _ 

850  WATT  Deleo  plant  gasoline  or  kerosene,  battery 
type.  Batteries  practically  new;  $175.  Carl  S. 
Dayton,  26  North  St.,  Middletown,  N,  Y, _ 

WANTED:  New  or  good  tractor,  automatic  baler, 
corn  picker,  combine,  disk  harrow,  grain  drill.  Bruce 
Haideman,  R.  3,  GreencasUe,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  Tractor,  Cletrac,  model  W.  Reasonable 
offer.  Mrs.  Henken,  72-01  57th  Drive.  Maspeth, 

L.  I..  N.  Y.  Tel:  HA  6-5426. _ _ 

WANTED:  Used  one  man  chain  saw.  Jaro  Malee, 

Northville,  N,  Y. _ _ 

THE  following  Louden  equipment  in  excellent  shape: 

42  cow  stalls,  30  water  bowls,  4  cow'  pens,  4  calf 
pens.  2  litter  buckets.  250  ft.  of  track;  1  De  Laval 
milking  machine,  1  cooler.  1  ammonia  compressor,  1 
pasteurizer  also  miscellaneous  farm  machinery. 
Montefiore  Hospital,  Bedford  Hilts,  N,  Y. _ 

CLETBAC  '37  model  E-62,  needs  new  track  rollers, 

otherwise  perfect.  Power  takeoff  and  pulley;  wide 

gage  track.  Reasonable.  A.  Schottler,  Jr,,  Wappingers 
Falls,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Old  Hitchcock  type  chair  frames;  good 
condition.  Send  photographs  or  rough  drawings. 

E  Warden.  Norwood,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Locust  and  chestnut  posts.  Homewood 

Farm,  R,  F.  D.  1,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Eight  or  nine  inch  turbine  water  wheel 
with  metal  case.  Lynch  Colvard.  Jefferson,  N.  C. 
COLORFUL  Handwoven  rag  rugs,  runners,  kitchen 
stair  carpet.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  West  First 
St..  Hazleton.  Penna, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Hand  knitted  and  crocheted  infants  wear, 
ski  mittens,  gloves,  argyle  socks  and  fancy  handker¬ 
chiefs.  Sirs.  Carl  Brown.  Lowvllle,  N,  Y. 
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Why  Poultryless  Thursdays 
Were  Abandoned 

The  reason  that  poultrymen  did 
not  like  poultryless  Thursday  was 
that  it  discouraged  the  eating  of 
chicken  to  the  extent  that  folks 
thought  they  shouldn’t  eat  any 
chicken  at  all,  whether  it  was  Thurs¬ 
day  or  any  other  day.  It  made  the 
city  consumer  think  that  chicken  was 
scarce  and  if  it  was  scarce,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was  patriotic  enough  not  to 
eat  chicken  and  thereby  save  grain. 
Of  course,  all  of  us  know  that  when 
a  chicken  stays  alive,  it  eats  grain. 
Besides,  coming  at  this  time  of  the 
year  with  lots  of  cull  hens  being  sold 
for  meat,  the  poultryless  Thursday 
program  backed  up  the  chickens  onto 
the  farms  where  they  were  uselessly 
eating  lots  of  grain.  Give-away  prices 
were  being  offered  for  them  which 
meant  that  poultrymen  just  didn’t 
sell  their  hens  and  would  let  them 
go  through  a  molt  and  lay  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

We  have  some  very  fine  poultry 
organizations  in  this  country.  The 
National  Federation  of  Poultry 
Organizations,  the  Northeastern  Poul¬ 
try  Producers  Council,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Baby  Chick  Association,  and 
others  all  worked  very  hard  on  this 
in  Washington  over  a  period  of 
several  weeks.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Luckrnan  knew  practically  nothing 
about  the  saving  of  grain,  having  had 
no  experience  along  this  line.  He 
termed  the  figures  and  statements  of 
the  poultry  representatives  as  “a  lot 
of  malarky”;  at  least  that  is  what 
the  papers  quoted  him  as  saying.  I 
think  the  folks  who  were  down  there 
in  Washington  representing  all  of  us 
in  the  poultry  industry  did  a  wonder¬ 
ful  job,  and  to  them  should  go  90 
per  cent  of  the  credit  of  getting  this 
poultryless  Thursday  grain-wasting 
stunt  repealed. 

I  was  the  smart  aleck  up  here  in 
the  country  who  thought  up  the  idea 
of  sending  the  chickens  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  My  idea  was  to  dramatize  to 
the  American  people  what  a  crazy 
stunt  the  poultryless  Thursday  was 
and  show  them  that  it  wasted,  rather 
than  saved,  grain.  Whether  or  not 
the  gag  which  the  newspapers  and 
radio  fellows  termed  “Leghorns  for 
Luckrnan”  and  “Hens  for  Harry”  was 
what  really  put  a  stop  to  the  poultry¬ 
less  Thursday,  is  not  important.  The 
only  thing  now  is  that  it  is  off  the 
records  and  we  as  an  industry  can 
do  our  part  to  patriotically  save  grain 
for  the  world  as  it  is  so  scarce  today, 

I  would  like  to  urge  that  all 
poultrymen  cooperate  and  back  their 
poultry  organizations,  such  as 
NEPPCO,  their  turkey  organizations, 
their  duck  organizations,  and  hatch¬ 
ery  groups.  It  is  for  their  own  best 
interests  to  do  so,  particularly  when 
we  have  folks  in  Washington  who 
are  pulling  such  crazy  stunts  as  they 
are  today.  We  have  to  have  these 
organizations  to  protect  America  just 
as  well  as  protect  ourselves. 

New  York  M.  C.  Babcock 


It’s  Book  Time  Again 

(Continued  from  Page  714) 

York;  “At  That  Time”  by  Robert 
Lawson  ($2.50),  memories  of  a  small 
boy  and  his  family;  “Wings  in  the 
Wilderness”  by  Allan  D.  Cruickshank 
($6.00),  125  prize  photographs  of 
different  species  of  North  American 
birds,  fine  book  to  own;  “Handbook 
of  the  Trees  of  the  Northern  States 
and  Canada”  by  Romeyn  B.  Hough 
($5.50),  a  book  for  lumberman, 
student  and  technical  botanist  with 
photographic  illustrations;  “Lydia 
Bailey”  by  Kenneth  Roberts  ($3.00), 
fine  historical  novel;  “Miracle  of  the 
Bells’  ’by  Russell  Janney  ($3.00), 
interesting  and  well  told. 

For  children  the  list  is  arranged  in 
general  age  groups: 

Smallest  children  —  “Zoo  Book”  by 
Dena  Humphrey  ($2.00),  illustrated, 
unusual  facts  about  animals;  “A 
French  ABC  Book”  by  Francine 
LeGrand  Dauphin  ($3.50),  bright  and 
humorous. 

For  ages  3  to  12  — “Beginning  With 
A”  by  Pamela  Bianco  ($2.50),  good; 
“Picture  Book  of  Baby  Animals”  by 
W.  W.  and  Irene  Robinson  ($2.00), 
children  will  be  fascinated;  “Margaret 
Tarrant  Nursery  Rhyme  Book” 
($1.00),  exquisite  pictures;  “Music 
Time”  by  Evelyn  H.  Hunt  ($2.50), 
illustrated — best  in  modern  nursery 
school  music;  “Down  Huckleberry 
Hill”  by  Leonard  Weisgard  ($2.00), 
Saturday  afternoon  when  the  dqg 
catcher’s  wagon  ran  away;  “An  Angel 
in  the  Woods”  by  Dorothy  Lathrop 
($2.00),  toy  Christmas  angel  provides 
Christmas  bounty  for  the  animals; 
“Bambino  the  Clown”  by  George 
Schreiber  ($2.00),  a  little  happy  man 
who  makes  everyone  happy;  “Tell 
Me”  by  Ellen  Wales  Walpole  ($2.75), 
answers  to  the  child’s  eternal 
“why?”;  “Many  Mansions”  by  Jessie 
Orton  Jones  ($4.50),  selections  from 
the  Bible,  beautiful  illustrations; 
“Mountain  Boy”  by  Thelma  H.  Bell 
($2.00),  Randy  of  North  Carolina 
who  knew  animals;  “Susan  and  the 
Butterbees”  by  Ralph  Bergengren 
($2.00),  lovely  story  of  Susan  and 
her  47  uncles. 

For  ages  8  to  15  —  “Deep  Wood  by 
Elleston  Trevor  ($2.50),  humorous 
story  of  the  badger,  otter,  fox  and 
squirrel;  “Quiz  Kids  Book”  ($2.50), 
stories  and  poems  chosen  by  the 
Quiz  Kids,  illustrated;  “The  Violet 
Fairy  Book”  and  “The  Crimson  Fairy 
Book”  by  Andrew  Lang  (each  $2.50); 
“Three  Without  Fear”  by  Robert  C. 
DuSoe  ($2.25),  three  children  lead  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  life;  “More  Fun 
With  Puzzles”  by  Joseph  Lemming 
($2.50),  160  pages  of  puzzles  with 
illustrations. 

For  the  teen-agers  —  “Willow  Hill” 
by  Phyllis  Whitney  ($2.50),  lively 
story  of  high  school  life;  “The 
Twenty-One  Balloons”  by  William 
Pene  duBois  ($2.50),  voyage  around 
the  world  in  balloons;  “David  Living¬ 
stone”  by  Jeanette  Eaton  ($3.00),  in¬ 
spiring  biography  of  a  missionary, 
explorer  and  scientist;  “Waverly”  by 
Amelia  Elizabeth  Walden  ($2.50), 
fine  story  about  a  girl’s  college. 


SAVE  <s  <s  <s 

IMPORTED  BRIAR  PIPES 


FACTORY  SECONDS 


The  jome  quality  Imported  briar* 
That  go  tnfo  our  regular  $10 
pipes,  but  with  surface  flaw* 
not  affecting  superb  smoking 
snioyment.  Two  cool,  sweet- 
smoking  pipes  for  only  $1. 
Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  Send  for 
yours  today.  Specify 
shapes  while  they  ‘  ' 

Give  two  —  own  t 


w  IMMEDIATE 
r  SHIPMENT 

gaylords!  2  **  $1 

riLi-ei  \  add  25c 

BROCKTON  64,  MASS.VON  C.O.D.’S 


IF  YOU  WANT  HIGHER  PRICES 

for  your  eggs,  arrange  to  sell  them 
to  specialized  markets.  We  can  put 
you  in  touch  with  these  markets. 

WRITE  THE 

POULTRY  IMPROVEMENT 
COOPERATIVE 

Box  N,  Rice  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Give  location  of  your  farm,  rail 
connections,  breed  and  size  of  flock. 


Direct  Outlet  to  the  Retail  Trade 

Can  Ship  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express 
Prompt  Returns 

“WRITE  FOR  FREE  ‘EGG  CARE’  BOOKLET.” 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1 898 

SHTP  Live  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  New  York's 
“  “West  '*ve  Poultry  house.  Established  1383. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  tor  quotations,  tars,  crates,  shipping  instnic- 
„  _ .  tlons.  Free  holiday  calendar, 
n  ♦  &R^KAyR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ins. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Lono  Island  City.  N.Y. 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

c  „„„„  „  ALSO  live  babbits 

b.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

- - -  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

-  FLORIDA  FRUIT  DIRECT  - 

Ripened  on  tree.  Experience  the  tang  of  Florida 
iresh  fruit.  All  oranges,  all  grapefruit  or  mixed 
As  you  wish.  An  ideal  gift.  Order  a  55  lb.  bushel 
basket  today.  Check  or  Money  Order. 

_ _ $6.00  Express  prepaid. 

LUTZ  PACKING  COMPANY.  INC. 

LUTZ,  FLORIDA  ' 


TREE  RIPENED  FRUIT 


1  rom  tree  to  you.  Picked,  packed  and  shipped  on 
same  day.  We  pay  express.  Guaranteed  delivery. 
I  ancy  packed.  We  ship  from  Nov.  15  thru  June  30th 

Bushel  basket  oranges,  $5.50.  Grapefruit  $5.00. 
Mixed  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines,  $5.50. 

Half-bushel  basket  oranges  $3.50.  Grapefruit  $3.25. 
Mixed  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines,  $3  50. 

Order  Your  Fruit  Gifts  for  Christmas  NOW 

STANFORD’S  TROPICAL  FRUIT,  Lake  Wales,  Fla 


—  FOR  SALE:  TRUCKLOADS  HAY  STRAW  — 

Second  cutting  alfalfa,  oats  and  mixed  grains 

HAMMER  &  SON,  321  CASANOVA  ST 
BRONX  59,  NEW  YORK  -  Phone  Dayton  9-6157 


IF  YOU  CAN 
ANSWER  YES 


TO  ANY  ONE  OF 
THE  QUESTIONS 
^  BELOW  ^ 


tog 

BUSUttering<rom- 

..HEftttCOUS-  , 

iMic  ¥ ' 
SCttlAR  STRAW* 
m  PAINS . 

vou  ever  used 
an*  of  the  follow^ 

!  JSSSBAIMST 

IAR  OF  THIS 

new  HOB 


FULL  SIZE 
JAR  OF 
FORMULA 

A -535 

Aiitiplilodstinai 

1  PRODUCT 

Most  important  in  a  drug  product 
is  the  integrity  of  the  maker. 

You  can  be  sure  that  formula  A-535  is  good.  Developed 
and  compounded  in  the  Antiphlogistine  laboratories — it 
bears  the  Antiphlogistine  Brand  name  famous  through¬ 
out  the  world  for  more  than  50  years. 

Formula  A-535  is  a  newly  deve’oped  rub,  bringing  you 
the  benefits  of  our  years  of  experience.  Because  it  offers  so 
many  unique  advantages  we  want  to  give  you  a  full-size 
jar  absolutely  free,  if  you  have  a  need  for  this  type  of  relief. 

Once  you’ve  tried  it  we  believe  you’ll  keep  a  jar  handy. 


Antiphlogistine  Laboratories,  Dept.  Y 
163  Varick  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  by  return  mail  absolutely  free  a  full  size  jar  of  A-535. 


NAME 


address 


CITY . .  .  ZONE  . 


•STATE 
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We  Have  Tried  Limed  Litter 
and  We  Like  it 

I  have  never  known  a  poultryman, 
whether  chicken  raising  was  a  full 
or  part  time  job,  who  was  not  look¬ 
ing  for  ways  to  cut  down  work.  Out 
here  in  the  West  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  working  for  years  on 
methods  of  cutting  down  chicken 
house  cleaning  work  and  expense. 
Quick  liming  of  the  litter  was 
adopted  by  some  poultry  raisers,  but 
it  was  found  that  the  pulverized 
quick  lime  went  through  a  chemical 
change,  when  used  on  damp  litter, 
that  sometimes  resulted  in  fires. 
Now,  after  extensive  experiments 
the  Western  Washington  Experiment 
Station  has  come  up  with  a  method 
of  liming  that  is  safe,  keeps  the 
particles  of  litter  from  caking,  cuts 
the  litter  cbst,  makes  once-a-year 
cleaning  a  reality,  and  is  so  entirely 
practical  that  it  is  now  conservatively 
estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  all 
commercial  poultrymen  in,  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
using  it.  It  is  no  longer  an  experi¬ 
ment,  but  a  proven  and  accepted 
method. 

Instead  of  quick  lime,  hydrated 
lime  is  used,  on  either  straw  or  peat 
moss  litter.  It  seems  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  derived  stem  from  the  fact  that 
the  hydrated  lime  coats  the  particles 
of  the  litter,  thereby  removing  their 
tendency  to  stick  together.  This  does 
away  with  the  caked  condition  of  the 
litter,  which  ordinarily  occurs  after 
a  few  weeks  use.  In  our  poultry 
house  we  have  used  the  same  litter 
now  for  nearly  nine  months,  and  it 
remains  loose  and  uncaked.  There 
are  many  droppings  in  it,  and  if  we 
prided  ourselves  on  the  bright,  clean, 
sanitary  appearance  of  the  litter,  we 
would  not  like  the  new  method.  But 
we  are  practical  farmers.  The  chang¬ 
ing  of  litter  has  always  seemed  to 
come  at  a  time  when  there  were 
many  other  tasks  crying  for  attention. 
Now,  with  the  change  of  litter  but 
once  a  year,  the  birds  can  be  put 
into  their  Winter  quarters  on  clean 
litter,  and  the  floor  need  not  be 
cleaned  out  again  for  12  months.  If 
a  farmer  sells  his  litter  by  volume, 
regardless  of  the  plant  food  content, 
it  would  perhaps  pay  him  to  change 
litter  frequently.  However,  in  our 
case,  the  litter  goes  onto  the  com¬ 
post  heap  when  it  is  taken  from  the 
chicken  house,  and  after  it  has  been 
used  for  a  year,  the  manure  content 
which  has  been  continually  building 
up  will  be  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  litter. 

Any  poultryman  will  agree  that  no 
matter  how  cheaply  such  a  litter 
management  may  be  maintained,  it 
would  be  too  costly,  if  the  health  of 
the  birds  were  affected.  The  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  have  proven  that 
neither  the  health  nor  the  egg  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  birds  is  affected  by  the 
hydrated  lime.  For  the  poultryman 
who,  because  of  the  pride  he  takes 
in  the  appearance  of  his  poultry 
house,  does  not  want  to  practise  the 
once-a-year  cleaning  method,  the 
interval  between  cleanings  may  be 
extended  from  one  to  three  weeks 
during  the  wet  litter  season,  by  mak¬ 
ing  single  applications  of  hydrated 
lime  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  five 
square  feet  of  litter  area,  applied 
when  the  litter  first  begins  to  cake 
slightly.  When  used  in  this  way,  the 
lime  is  poured  directly  onto  the 
spread  litter,  raking  and  mixing  it 
lightly  with  a  rake  or  fork.  If  you 
plan  to  adopt  the  once-a-year  clean¬ 
ing  method,  litter  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches  is  to  be  preferred.  The  lime  is 
applied  when  the  litter  begins  to 
pack  down  or  cling  together  when 
stirred  with  a  fork,  or  when  the 
fowls  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  mov¬ 
ing  the  litter  when  scratching.  The 
lime  application  then  should  be 
made  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for 
each  two  and  one-half  square  feet 
of  litter  area.  The  lime  is  stirred  in 
with  a  fork  or  rake,  and  repeat 
applications  made  when  necessary. 
Feeding  scratch  grain  in  the  litter 
also  helps  to  keep  it  in  a  loose  un¬ 
caked  condition.  n.  c. 

Early  Winter  Management 
of  Layers 

All  the  pullets  are  now  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  and  moving  steadily 
toward  the  peak  of  their  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Any  birds  over  six  months 
old  that  are  well  grown  but  slow  to 
begin  laying  should  be  put  under 
lights  to  hasten  maturity.  Their  pullet 
eggs  now  will  bring  as  much  as 
large  eggs  may  next  Spring.  Don’t 
forget  to  keep  adding  litter  every 
week  or  so  until  it  reaches  a  depth 
of  eight  to  10  inches.  Here  at  Cedar 
Ridge  Farm,  we  have  come  to  like 
shavings  best  for  the  laying  house. 
Adding  hydrated  lime  to  the  litter 
will  help  keep  it  dry.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  stirred  at  least  twice  a  week 


and  wet  spots  around  the  roosts  and 
water  fountains  cleaned  out  regu¬ 
larly.  Lime  scattered  over  the  roost¬ 
ing  pits  a  couple  of  times  a  week 
helps  keep  down  odors  and  adds  to 
the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure. 

With  feed  so  expensive,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  waste  a  bit.  Fill 
hoppers  no  more  than  two-thirds 
full  t<D  prevent  spillage.  Be  sure  they 
are  high  enough  off  the  floor  so  that 
the  birds  cannot  kick  litter  into  them. 
Short  pieces  of  2x4’s  nailed  at  each 
end  of  low  hoppers  may  raise  them 
enough.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
way  to  save  feed  is  to  cull  closely. 
We  set  aside  a  regular  night  each 
week  to  go  over  all  the  hens  and 
take  out  those  growing  thin,  going 
out  of  condition,  or  just  plain  loaf¬ 
ing.  It  takes  a  lot  of  experience  to 
do  a  good  job  of  culling.  It  is  fine 
to  be  able  to  recognize  birds  that 
are  not  laying,  but  it  is  better  still 
to  know  which  birds  are  about  to 
stop.  We  are  too  inclined  to  give 
borderline  birds  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  How  often  we  have  burned  or 
buried  a  hen  that  we  debated  sell¬ 
ing  not  two  weeks  before!  You  can 
test  your  good  judgment  by  banding 
birds  you  think  are  about  to  take  a 
vacation,  then  handling  them  a 
couple  of  weeks  later.  Nine  times  out 
of  10  you  were  right — they  should 
have  gone  to  market. 

Birds  that  are  laying  heavily  con¬ 
sume  a  great  deal  of  grit  and  oyster 
shell,  also  clean  fresh  water.  Clean 
shavings  in  the  nests  a  couple  of 
times  a  week  will  keep  down  the 
number  of  dirty  eggs.  When  we  pick 
up  eggs  in  mid-morning,  we  pour 
skimmilk  or  water  over  the  feed  in 
the  hoppers.  In  cold  weather  we 
warm  it.  We  find  that  a  quart  of  oats 
per  hundred  hens  keeps  cannibalism 
to  a  minimum. 

Roost  paint  should  be  used  at  least 
a  couple  of  times  during  the  Winter 
to  keep  lice  under'  control.  A  rap  on 
the  poultry  house  door  before  it  is 
swung  open  will  help  avoid  frighten¬ 
ing  the  birds.  We  find  that  a  shuffling 
gait  is  best  when  moving  about  the 
pens.  It  is  so  very  easy  to  step  on 
a  hen’s  leg  or  to  stumble  over  her. 

Now  is  the  time  to  go  over  the 
buildings  to  see  that  everything  is 
shipshape  before  the  severe  storms 
come.  Broken  window  panes  should 
be  replaced,  loose  ones  puttied.  Tin 
roofs  should  be  gone  over  and  loose 
nails  driven  back  in.  A  good  coat 
of  paint  will  make  them  last  years 
longer.  Cracks  in  wooden  roofs  may 
be  covered  by  pushing  a  piece  of  tin 
up  under  the  shingles.  In  most  cases, 
no  nailing  is  necessary,  the  shingles 
will  be  tight  enough  to  hold  the  patch 
in  place.  k.  r.  l. 


Comfort  in  the  Henhouse 

There  can  be  little  profit  for  the 
poultryman  and  no  comfort  for  the 
hens  when  rats  run  rampant.  They 
are  a  poor  bet  any  place  and  if 
warred  against  constantly  will  get 
discouraged.  Keep  them  on  the  run 
outside  and  they  will  be  less  of  a 
nuisance  around  the  hen  houses.  If 
you  must  board  up  the  bottom  of 
your  hen  house,  take  every  precau¬ 
tion  against  rats.  Don’t  build  havens 
of  refuge  for  them.  While  they  may 
not  be  able  to  get  through  your 
concrete  floor,  don’t  be  surprised 
some  morning  to  find  that  they  have 
gnawed  through  the  siding  in  some 
place. 

Electric  lights  in  the  hen  house  are 
a  convenience  for  the  poultryman, 
but  we  will  never  like  them  as  a 
means  of  increasing  egg  production. 
Good  hens,  happy  hens,  will  lay  well 
during  the  daylight  hours  that 
nature  provided  for  them.  Scrubs 
handled  in  a  slipshod  manner  will 
lay  just  so  many  eggs  and  no  more, 
even  though  they  be  provided  with  a 
beacon.  Comfort  and  more  comfort 
will  do  more  to  promote  egg  pro¬ 
duction  than  all  of  the  contrivances 
thought  up  to  disrupt  the  hen’s  rest. 

If  you  have  no  water  heater,  empty 
the  watering  pans  at  night  after  the 
hens  have  gone  to  roost;  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  give  them  adequate  warm  water. 
Try  to  arrange  to  have  some  place  on 
the  floor  where  the  hens  can  sun 
themselves  and  take  dust  baths.  Give 
them  a  shallow  pan  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  grit,  oyster  shells,  crushed 
dried  egg  shells  and  finely  broken 
nut  shells;  they’ll  enjoy  foraging 
through  it.  An  occasional  head  of 
cabbage,  a  mangel-wurzel  or  a  few 
carrots  make  a  pleasant  change  and 
give  them  needed  greens  and  vita¬ 
mins,  These  diversions  not  only  add 
to  the  hen’s  comfort  but  help  keep 
her  busy  as  well. 

The  poultry  man  who  succeeds  in 
keeping  his  flock  happy,  comfortable 
and  occupied  will  have  little  cause  to 
fret  about  daylight  hours,  canni¬ 
balism,  health  or  production.  Under 
those  conditions  Mrs.  Hen  is  just 
naturally  cooperative  and  will  do  her 
darnedest.  w.  e.  b. 


HATCHED  APR.  4  HOUSED  SEPT.  8 
Sept.  Av.  Production  46  % 

Oct.  Av.  Production  75.5  % 
Nov.  Av.  Production  81.3  ^ 


You  Can  Do  It  Too! 

This  Research  Farm  flock  is  on  its  way 
to  lay  230  eggs  average — or  more.  They’re 
good  birds — well  handled — they’re  fed  Lay 
or  Bust  Egg  Mash. 

Here’s  How 

1.  They  get  2  lbs.  of  scratch  grain  (shown 
above,  early  A.  M.)  in  the  litter.  This  helps 
keep  the  deep  litter  in  good  condition. 

2.  Lay  or  Bust  Egg  Mash  is  kept  before 
the  birds  at  all  times. 

3.  3-6  lbs.  of  Lay  or  Bust  Laying  Pellets 
per  100  birds,  is  fed  at  noon  to  stimulate 
eating. 

4.  10  lbs.  Hi-Valu  Scratch  Pellets  per  100 
birds  at  night.  (Hi-Valu  costs  less  than  grain 
and  contains  about  4%  more  protein). 

The  rich  feeding  value  of  Lay  or  Bust — 
with  extra  vitamins — pushes  your  birds  into 
top  egg  production. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 


.  made  with  prescription  care  ” 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo.  Penna. 


— WYNGARDEN  POULTS— 

Northern  bred  for  fast  growth  and  uniform  quality. 
U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested.  Hundreds  of  satis¬ 
fied  growers.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  White 
Hollands.  Careful  shipping  service.  Air  Express  to 
any  point  in  U.  S.  Sexed  poults  available.  Free  Turkey 
Catalogue  full  of  useful  information  for  the  grower. 

WYNGARDEN  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 
BOX  28  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


TURKEYS  —  Available  during  November  and  De¬ 
cember  WHITE  HOLLAND,  Meaty  Market  Type 
Selected  Breeders  hatched  May  and  June.  Also 
BOURBON  RED  Selected  Breeders,  hatched  April 
and  May.  Toms  $12.00,  Hens  $10.00,  f.o.b.  Cambridge. 
Discount  on  Mating  Pens.  All  from  U.S.P.C.  Stock. 
Maxwellton  Turkey  Ranch,  R.F.D.  3,  Cambridge,  Md. 


TURKEY  POULTS— BELTSVILLE  SMALL  WHITES 

(New  small  type  turkey)  from  pullorum  clean,  pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  Booking  orders  now  for  Spring  1948, 

MARSTON’S  “TURKEY  LAND,”  RFD  I,  Hebron,  Me. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS:  Largo  breed,  hatched 
May  and  June. Selected  breeders.  Drakes  $6.00;  Ducks 
$5.00  f.o.b.  Cambridge.  Discount  on  Mating  Pens. 

Maxwellton  Turkey  Ranch,  R.F.D.  3,  Cambridge,  Md. 


—  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  — 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Special  Discount  prices  on  early  orders.  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands 
quality  stock.  U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested. 

Write  for  Turkey  Raisers  Guide. 
VILLAGE  VIEW  HATCHERY,  Turkey  Division 
BOX  90- C,  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


TURKEY  POULTS 

B.  B.  Bronze- White  Holland;  shipments 
March  to  June  30th.  Started  Turkeys 
6-8-10  weeks  old,  late  April,  thru  May, 
June,  Folder  upon  request.  Order  now. 

UPSANDOWNS 

J.  M.  JOHNSON,  NEW  PRESTON,  CONN. 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

10,000  WEEKLY  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 

Improved  White  Holland.  Pennsylvania’s  Finest — Win 
F.  F.  A.  Championship.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
Get  the  facts —  “How  Kline  C  Under  Sell  with  Bet¬ 
ter  Poults."  Write  Today: 

KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


WINTER  TURKEY  POULTS  AVAILABLE  EVERY 
WEEK.  Also  breeding  stock,  BROAD  BREASTED 
BRONZE,  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  BOURBON  REDS. 
One  of  Michigan’s  largest  breeding  farms.  Write: 
ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Box  FPII6,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
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That's  just  what  you  do  when  you  sit  down  to 
make  a  choice  of  baby  chicks  to  form  your  lay¬ 
ing  flock.  And  you  pick  good  profits  when  you 
choose  Warren  Beds  for  the  job.  Produced  under 
J.  J.  Warren’s  private  standard  (beginning  where 
state  standards  leave  off),  they  are  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  and  most 
dependable  strains  — ■  acclaimed  for  both  the 
Quality  and  quantity  of  their  eggs. 

Warren  Reds  consistently  show  themselves  to  be 
of  champion  caliber,  placing  high  among  the 
leaders  in  laying  tests  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  Extremely  high  livability  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  makes  their  performance  in  customers’ 
pens  no  less  amazing  .  .  .  and  brings  in  a 
gratifying  return  of  profits. 

CONTEST  REPORT: 

Texas  (Final  Month) — 2nd  High  Pen,  all  breeds: 

3260  eggs,  3430.30  points 
Same  Blood,  Breeding  and  Quality 

J.  J.  Warren  produces  only  one  great  strain  of 
his  famous  Warren  Reds.  Every  customer — big  and 
small — gets  the  same  inherent  qualities  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  Warren  Reds  in  the  laying  tests  .  .  . 
the  same  rate  of  production  that  makes  big  money. 
R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.  —  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 


Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 


Ifrite  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

I  .  J  .  WARREN 

lox  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

ft 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


Help  Celebrate  Our 
25th  ANNIVERSARY 


N.M.,  u.s.  Approveu— 
Pullorum  Clean 


For  real  vitality,  choose  Moul’s  New  Hamp- 
phires  —  big,  long-lived  birds  bred  for  meat 
type  and  top-notch  production.  A  Favorite 
with  breeders,  hatcherymen,  commercial 
poultrymen.  Described  in  catalog  —  write: 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX Q|  EXETER,  N.  H. 


(.Trade- Name  Rea.  U.  S.  Put  Off) 


AT  CHRISTMAS 


May  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
good  will  strengthen  our 
to  always  share  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  our  heritage  with  those 
who  are  less  fortunate. 


Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


PROFITS  Beat  Hifalutin 
PROMISES 


You  fellas  who  see  eye-to-eye  with 
egg  dollars  stowed  away  in  the 
old  wallet  know  mighty  well  that  our  pro¬ 
fit-strain  chicks  make  great  layers.  U. 
Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean.  Order  NOW. 


ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 


Route  G-1,  -  Gonic,  New  Hampshire 


BUILD  BETTER 

DURG'>*i-HA  ~ 


National  breed  lead 
—  oi-s  in  1946  R.O.P.  in  percentag 
of  birus  quaiined  (60.8%) ;  2nd  in  average  egg  weigh 
(28  oz.  per  doz.),  average  body  weight  6.5  lbs.  pe 
bird.  Beautiful,  light  colored  birds — U.S  R.O.P.  an 
Certified — Pullorum  Clean.  Chicks  and  hatching  egg 
for  flock  improvement  or  egg  and  meat  production.  Writ 
HANK’S  HENNERY,  Box  105,  Newmarket,  N.  H 


TOP 

PEN 

RHODE 

ISLAND 

CONTEST 

l943-46 


HARDY’S  mass. 

n  R.O.P.  REDS 

AN  INDIVIDUAL  STRAIN 

For  high-average  production,  lot 
mortality  and  few  culls,  selec 
Hardy’s  Reds.  None  better  fo 
breeding  or  commercial  productioi 
of  eggs  and  meat.  Chicks,  hatchim 
eggs  from  U.  8.  Certified— Pullorun 
Clean  breeders.  Write 
C.  NELSON  HARDY,  Essex,  Masi 


I  25  YEARS  of 

Gadd  New  Hampshires 
—  carefully  bred  25 
years,  is  a  great 
strain  combining  all 
ctors.  Gadd  customers 
ofit — get  healthy,  husky 
■me  efficient  egg  and 
From  2-yr.  -old,  range- 
8,500  N.H.-U.S.  Ap- 
iers.  Also  Crosses.  Baby 
ter  now!  Write  for  free 
dog  today. 

2,  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 

rS£W^AfiP5HIREs  J 

iT  profit-making  fa 

|pOAD|®  know  this  and  pri 
*77 fEJM  chicks  that  beco 
wnfjjSfn \  meat  producers. 
IjoSlhfiMH  raised  breeders. 

|  proved  Pullorum  Clean  breec 
I  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — ore 
I  new  25th  Anniversary  Cata 
1  THOMAS  B.  GADD,  Box  ! 

TRIM  COSTS  WITH  HOMESTEAD  REDS,  known  for 
Reliability  (26th  year) — Profits.  Meaty — 15  Chicken 
of  -  Tomorrow  birds  averaged  4.15  lbs.  (dressed,  14 
weeks).  Payability  proved  by  trapnest-contest.  Many 
satisfied  customers.  Barred-Sex -Link  Crosses  available, 
U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean.  Write  HOMESTEAD 
FARM,  Rt.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN.,  for  details. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


A  Chicago  paper  reports  that  two 
Hammond,  Indiana,  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  two  of  their  officers  have 
been  indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  and-  of  mail  fraud  through  the 
selling  of  insurance  by  mail.  The 
companies  were  the  Guarantee  Re¬ 
serve  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
the  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Compa¬ 
ny  of  Hammond,  Indiana,  and  the 
officers  Ben  Jaffe  of  Chicago  and 
Jerome  F.  Kutak  of  Hammond.  The 
indictments  came  after  a  long  in¬ 
vestigation  by  Federal  authorities. 
The  District  Attorney’s  office  stated 
that  the  premium  income  involved 
in  the  investigation  was  around 
$1,000,000  annually  for  the  last  two 
years.  Many  complaints  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  holders  of  contracts  with 
the  mail  order  companies.  Compari¬ 
sons  were  made  between  the  sales 
representations  and  the  benefits 
actually  offered  by  the  companies. 
The  Federal  officials  state  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  nation-wide  drive  to 
rectify  some  practices  in  the  mail 
insurance  business.  We  have  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  post  office  investiga¬ 
tion  of  these  mail-order  limited-type 
policies.  Every  mail  brings  us  dozens 
of  inquiries  about  these  two  com¬ 
panies  mentioned  as  well  as  many 
others  of  the  same  type.  We  have 
many  complaints  that  claims  have 
been  rejected;  others  delayed  be¬ 
yond  reason  and  for  some  with  per¬ 
sistent  correspondence,  we  obtained 
an  inadequate  adjusment.  A  pneu¬ 
monia  case,  that  cost  the  patient 
$280.50,  was  settled  for  $28.57  despite 
the  fact  that  the  indemnity  promised 
was  $25  a  week  after  the  first  seven 
daj^s.  The  insured  was  in  the  hospital 
19  days;  at  home  in  bed  six  weeks 
and  under  a  physician’s  care  for  eight 
weeks.  The  Guarantee  Reserve  Life 
Insurance  Company  cut  the  confine¬ 
ment  to  16  days  and  then  cut  the 
indemnity  in  half  because  the  policy¬ 
holder  was  over  60  years  of  age.  This 
was  all  outlined  in  the  policy,  but 
the  salesmen  do  not  give  these  facts 
and  frequently  the  customer  does  not 
receive  "a  policy  or  have  a  chance  to 
read  it  until  he  has  paid  for  it.  We 
heartily  applaud  the  Federal  investi¬ 
gators  and  we  hope  they  will  continue 
to  weed  out  the  mail-order  insurance 
companies  that  are  imposing  on  the 
public  through  the  U.  S.  mails. 

Some  time  back  we  had  a  great 
many  complaints  against  the  Housing 
Foundation  of  America,  Inc.  and  its 
officers,  Mr.  Otto  Christian  Westfield 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  T.  William 
Smith  of  Jersey  City,  but  a  Canadian 
citizen.  These  men  through  the 

company  have  been  accused  of  fleec¬ 
ing  prospective  home  owners  (the 

majority  of  whom  were  returned  war 
veterans)  out  of  $156,000.  The 

Federal  government  charges  that 

they  accepted  20  per  cent  down  pay¬ 
ments  on  hundreds  of  prefabricated 
homes,  but  delivered  only  five.  None 
of  the  homes  came  up  to  the  specifi¬ 
cations.  The  advertisements  in  the 
papers  gave  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  homes  and  made  many  promises 
to  the  investors.  These  parties  are 
said  to  have  collected  close  to 
$200,000  from  would  be  home  owners. 
Many  waited  long  periods  and  did 
not  receive  the  homes,  but  because 
of  pressure  applied  the  corporation 
returned  some  $156,000  to  those  from 
whom  20  per  cent  down  payments 
were  received.  Some  witnesses  in 
the  case  were  former  service  men 
who  purchased  lots,  excavated  the 
cellars  and  dug  wells  in  anticipation 
of  receiving  homes.  Naturally  there 
was  great  disappointment  when  they 
failed  to  receive  them.  We  consider 
the  action  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  highly  laudable  and  with  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Westfield  and  Mr.  Smith 
it  is  hoped  some  redress  can  be 
secured  for  the  other  victims.  In  any 
event,  these  men  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  continue  the  scheme.  It 
was  classed  as  a  financing  scheme 
to  promote  a  potential  business. 


I  have  always  read  your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  and  it  is  a  wonderful 
help  to  all  of  us.  I  want  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  ask  you  what  can  be 
done  in  this  case?  I  raise  English 
bulldogs,  and  found  a  nice  little 
magazine  on  them,  and  sent  $2.00  for 
a  year’s  subscription.  I  received  three 
issues,  and  on  inquiring  why  I  had 
not  received  others  they  said  no 
more  had  been  published.  Do  I  have 
to  pay  $2.00  for  three  magazines? 
That  seems  rather  expensive.  The 
address  was  the  Bulldog  Publishing 
Company  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

New  York  mrs.  h.  b. 

Not  having  seen  the  magazine  we 
do  not  know  how  valuable  three 
issues  would  be,  but  it  seems  a  high 
price.  However,  there  is  evidently 
no  way  to  adjust  this  matter,  because 
correspondence  to  the  Bulldog  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  is  returned;  they 
have  left  the  address  given  us  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
unable  to  forward  the  mail.  We, 
therefore,  assume  the  publication  has 
gone  out  of  existence,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  and  we  regret  we  can¬ 
not  help  the  subscribed. 


Some  time  ago  a  man  was  here 
and  talked  me  into  being  an  agent 
for  the  Gillcote  Coating  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  sold  me  some 
asbestos  roofing.  Later  I  learned  it 
was  a  fake.  I  have  quite  a  bit  of  the 
material  on  hand  but  have  no  need 
for  it.  A.  Gibbs  was  the  man’s  name. 
Can  you  get  my  money  for  me? 

Pennsylvania  l.  m.  m. 

There  are  many  people  who  would 
like  to  get  hold  of  this  A.  Gibbs  who 
uses  aliases  of  Abraham  Gillman, 
Alexander  Gilman  and  A.  Glass.  He 
has  not  been  located  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  address  and  the  authorities 
have  not  caught  up  with  him,  al¬ 
though  he  persistently  bobs  up  in 
New  Jersey  and  various  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  with  his  worthless  ma¬ 
terials.  We  have  warned  our  readers 
of  his  scheme  many  times.  Make  a 
note  of  the  names  he  uses.  We  can¬ 
not  collect  any  account  against  him. 


Two  parties  cut  137  Christmas  trees 
on  an  estate  and  were  to  pay  $25 
per  hundred.  They  have  not  made 
payment  for  the  trees.  They  gave 
their  names  as  Alfred  King  and 
Joseph  Hebert.  They  claimed  they 
had  lost  their  credentials  but  had  a 
car  with  a  Massachusetts  license. 
Could  you  collect  this  amount  of  $42 
for  me?  b.  f.  c. 

Massachusetts 

We  wrote  to  Alfred  King  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  small  bill,  but  our  letter 
was  returned  with  the  information 
that  he  was  unknown  at  Uxbridge, 
Mass.,  and  the  letter  was  unclaimed. 
We,  therefore,  have  been  unable  to 
help  our  reader.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  handle  a  transaction  of  this 
kind  than  by  getting  a  payment  on 
account  before  the  work  is  begun  and 
standing  by  to  collect  the  balance 
when  it  is  finished. 


The  arrest  of  Mr.  Joseph  Grzebien, 
a  male  nurse,  has  been  reported  at 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey.  He  is  charged 
with  getting  an  estimated  $35,000  to 
$60,000  from  some  40  odd  people  in 
a  new  version  of  the  prisoner 
swindle.  Mr.  Grzebien  represented 
as  a  Pole  who  had  been  in  the  late 
war  and  escaped  from  a  Nazi  prison 
camp.  The  charge  against  him  was 
that  he  took  money  from  individ¬ 
uals  with  the  promise  to  help  get 
their  relatives  out  of  certain  occupied 
Polish  territory.  He  has  been  sent  to 
Philadelphia  for  investigation.  The 
story  of  this  alleged  swindle  is 
printed  to  warn  our  people  to  be 
cautious  about  paying  out  money  for 
similar  purposes.  The  plan  is  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  Spanish  Prisoner 
scheme,  which  is  centuries  old  and 
always  has  a  revival  after  a  war. 


Because  of  prevalent  high  prices,  the  selection  of  an  appropriate 
Christmas  gift  for  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors  will  present  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  this  year  for  all  who  must  keep  within  the  bounds  of  a- 
limited  budget.  Many  of  our  readers  have  found  that  a  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  offers  a  welcome,  useful  and  inexpensive  gift 
to  any  friend  who  is  interested  in  farming.  It  serves  as  an  all-year 
reminder  of  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  donor. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  The  Rural  New-Yorker  used  in  this 
way  as  a  symbol  of  the  Christmas  spirit  and  we  therefore  make  a 
Christmas  Offer  of  three  one-year  subscriptions  for  $1.00  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  who  wish  to  send  the  paper  to  their  friends  with  their 
Yuletide  greetings.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  Special  Offer,  we  have  placed  a  handy  coupon  on  page 
726  of  this  issue  and  suggest  that  orders  be  mailed  promptly  so  that 
they  may  be  entered  before  Christmas. 


Babcock’s  pen  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New 
York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3587.05  points. 

Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 


FALL  CHICKS  — We  are  now  hatching 

W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 
We  are  also  booking  orders  for  194R.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve 
any  date  you  want. 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 


£PC1C 


It  describes  breeding  program 
on  our  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 
Rocks,  Harco  R.I.  Reds 
and  Cross  breds. 


"FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES^-— V_ 

NICHOLS  O 

*  OF  KINGSTON.  N. 

For  feed  savings  and  lower  production  costs,  a 
wise  choice  is  Nichols  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum 
Clean  New  Hampshires.  Nichols  strain  New 
Hampshires — winners  of  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  con¬ 
test  honors  in  5  States  in  1947  —  are  bred  to  a 
rigid  10-point  program  that  results  in  chicks 
noted  for  efficient  utilization  of  feed. 

Get  the  full  facts  about  Nichols  10-point  breed¬ 
ing  program — learn  how  Nichols  New  Hampshires 
can  make  money  for  you  in  the  years  to  come. 
Write  for  copy  of  catalog  today  —  and  order 
Nichols  chicks  early.  We  ship  chicks  by  air  — 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  26  Kingston,  N.  H. 


How  To  Make*  Money  With  Poultry  Today 

The  only  sure  way  to  stay  on  the  profit  side 
today  is  to  get  more  efficient  chicks  that 
will  lay  more  eggs  per  bag  of  feed.  Kauder 
chicks  are  unequalled  for  efficient  produc¬ 
tion:  Highest  livability  all  breeds,  1938-45 
for  breeders  with  five  pens  or  more  entered. 
Highest  total  points  last  20  years  in  official 
laying  tests  for  five  high  pens  —  over  alt 
breeds.  Keep  on  the  profit  side  with 
Kauder  chicks  this  year.  Write  today  for 
big  free  catalog  with  the  whole  story. 


IRVING  KAUDER 

Box  100,  New  Paltz,  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


T  PROFIT- BRED  FROM  PROVEN  STRABO! 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 


U.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  clean.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 


Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 


Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 
BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


-FOR  PRODUCTION  &  LIVABILITY— 

MT.  FAIR  FARM 
Conn.,  U.S.  Certified- Pullorum  Clean 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  R.  I.  REDS 

A  wise  choice  for  efficient  production  of  eggs  or 
meat.  Based  on  Mt.  Fair  R.O.P.  stock  selected 
for  early  growth  and  complete  feathering  at  Iff 
weeks  of  age.  For  information,  write  — 

MT.  FAIR  FARM 

BOX  101  -F,  WATERTOWN,  CONNECTICUT 


.  _  -i  -  -  to  Add  To  Your 

l  Profits.  Start  right  in  '48  with 
IMapes  Chicks  from  U.  S.  Ap- 
V proved  — -  PUllorum  Passed  breed¬ 
ers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  Sex- 
Linked  and  Barred  crosses  from 

-  flocks  mated  to  choice  R.  O.  P. 

males.  Reasonably  priced  —  write  for  Information. 


■  EF.UnDklC  BACKED  ev  Save  feed  and  flock 

■  CUflUllIVd  YEARsofy,  replacement  costs  by 

PjYytZilbZ  rHOOf/  housing  Cedarhurst  long 
ff'  term  layers.  (5  year 
records  up  to  1006  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right. 
Catalog  free.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  Ft.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marceilus,  N.  Y. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issne. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  a«Bist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Monteflore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. _ 

HELP  wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 
single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys. 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

Good  room  and  board.  Wages  $165  per  month. 
Central  New  Jersey.  BOX  5453/  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  Wanted:  Couple,  reliable  and  industrious;  to 
work  on  farm-ranch  home.  Write  qualifications  to 
Chas.  M.  Barnes,  Flying  M  Ranch,  Stuart,  Florida. 

WANTED:  Experienced  machine  milker  and  general 
farm  hand.  Phone  Toms  River  8-0070-J.  BOX  5827, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Milkers,  De  Laval  machines,  60 
cows,  three  times  daily,  stripping  afterwards,  six 
day  we<k,  wages  $160  and  up  per  month,  plus  room 
and  board.  Write  full  particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

HAPPY  woman  of  good  family  to  share  mother’s 
responsibility  in  running  home  and  raising  children. 
New  country  home  near  New  York.  Own  room  and 
bath,  Bendix  laundry,  full  maintenance  and  good 
salary.  Of  course  it’s  bard  work.  BOX  769, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  couple.  Husband  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  small  dairy,  nine  cows;  wife  to  do 
ordinary  cooking.  Good  salary  for  both  with  mainte¬ 
nance.  A  good  opportunity  to  save.  Write  or  telephone 
Superintendent,  Rockland  County  Welfare  Home, 
Suffern,  R.F.D.,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Spring  Valley  763 
and  interview  will  be  arranged. _ 

WANTED  by  a  leading  manufacturer,  a  salesman 
who  can  sell  a  germicide  and  disinfectant  to  the 
dairy  industry  in  Central  and  Northern  New  York 
State.  Write  giving  full  details  of  experience  and 
why  you  think  you  could  handle  this  Job.  State  age 
and  salary  expected.  Write  BOX  5897,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ _ _ 

FARMHAND,  single,  experienced,  for  modern  dairy 
and  general  farm  completely  mechanized.  Excellent 
living  conditions,  top  wages.  References  required. 
E.  J.  Wick,  Nakoma  Farms,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Single  man  with  some  farm  experience  for 
general  work  on  poultry  farm.  Good  board  and  salary. 
Must  be  honest,  sober  and  furnish  references.  P.  O. 
BOX  666,  Manchester,  Conn. 

COUPLE  as  caretakers  on,  farm  near  Poughkeepsie, 
light  duties  on  weekends’:  all  year  position;  com¬ 
fortable  modern  quarters.  Salary  $75  per  month  and 
board.  BOX  5930,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARJIER  wanted:  Who  is  capable  to  take  care  of 
a  small  herd;  no  objection  if  married.  Must  be 
sober  and  willing.  BOX  5919,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  experienced  dairy  farmer  to  care  for 
small,  clean,  healthy  herd  on  modern  farm  near 
town.  New  separate  tenement,  all  modem  conveni¬ 
ences,  privileges,  good  wages  to  responsible  man. 
State  age,  size  of  family.  BOX  18,  Watertown,  Conn. 

COUPLE:  Woman  to  do  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work.  Man,  general  estate  maintenance;  two  saddle 
horses;  station  driving.  Excellent  living  quarters  in 
main  house.  Write  BOX  176,  Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMER:  Married  or  single  to  work  with  Guernsey 
herd.  Good  wages  and  chance  for  advancement  for 
right  man.  Liseter  Farm,  Newtown  Square,  Penna, 

WANTED:  Couple,  cook--houseworker,  large  family, 
school  children.  Man,  milk  one  cow,  care  animals. 
Smyth.  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. _ 

APPLE  orchard  superintendent,  married,  member 
Massachusetts  Red  Apple  Club,  seeks  position 
managing  going  commercial  orchard.  Write  G.  P. 
Taylor,  Box  205,  Greenfield,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  man  to  help  owner  around  country 
home,  who  understands  vegetable  garden  and 
chickens;  one  looking  for  good  home  preferable  to 
high  wages.  John  J.  Welstead,  131 ’a  East  27th  St., 
New  York  City. _ 

COOK-Houseworker ;  no  laundry;  downstairs  work  only. 

Three  adults,  two  children  in  boarding  school,  home 
holidays.  No  objection  school  age  child.  Private  room 
and  bath.  References,  salary  expected  and  qualifica- 
tions.  Mrs.  Henry  Werblow,  South  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

WE  have  openings  for  cutters,  skidders,  truck  drivers 
and  mechanic,  handy  man;  single  men'  preferred,  21 
years  and  over ;  steady  work,  good  pay.  Southern 
New  York  Logging  Company,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 
Everett  Milk,  proprietor. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  poultryman.  David  T.  Cohen, 
Guilford,  Conn.  _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  middleaged,  for  family  of 
four;  modern  home,  pleasant  town,  considerate 
employer,  current  wages.  BOX  5928,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  modern  farm  house,  cook  for 
owner  and  wife  who  only  come  to  farm  weekends. 
Man  to  care  for  lawn  and  small  garden;  steady 
position  under  ideal  conditions.  BOX  5931,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Older  woman  for  housekeeper-companion 
for  woman  ninety  years.  No  nursing.  Comfortable 
home.  Conveniences.  Small  town  near  Scranton,  Penna. 
State  religious  preferences.  One  week-day  off.  BOX 
5932,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Gardener.  Year  around  job.  Attractive 
cottage  on  20  acre  estate-farm.  Apply  for  interview 
in  your  own  handwriting  describing  your  experience, 
qualifications  and  family.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Address  reply  to  Post  Office  Box  488,  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut. 

WANTED :  Woman  to  beep  house  for  42  year  old 

single  farmer.  G.  E.  Saterlee,  Hopewell  Junction, 
New  York. 

MARRIED  man  wanted  to  work  in  bam  for  cattle 

dealer.  Steady  job  for  good,  all  around  man. 
Flemington  Horse  and  Cow  Market,  Flemington,  N,  J, 

THE  H.  I.  Farm  on  Long  Island  la  looking  for  the 

proper  man  to  farm  its  land  to  support  its  cattle 
herd  and  to  raise  small  other  stock.  There  is  good 
living  accommodation  on  the  farm.  Please  write  to 
Alec  Bruce,  H.  I.  Farm,  Bay  Shore,  New  York  for 
further  information  and  also  give  him  full  information 
about  yourself.  _ 

MAN  or  woman  to  stay  in  dog  hospital  nights,  little 
work  and  small  salary;  no  drinkers  wanted.  New 
York  City.  Must  have  good  references.  BOX  5955, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MARRIED  man:  To  work  with  Purebred  Guernsey 
herd,  200  head;  2-time  milking,  inside  work  only, 
one  day  off  each  week.  Modem  house,  good  wages. 
Only  applicants  with  dairy  herd  experience  will  be 
considered.  Write  or  telephone.  Mt.  Ararat  Farms, 
Port  Deposit,  Md.  Telephone  2311. 

ASSISTANT  Herdsman:  Single.  Experienced,  to  work 
with  dairy  herd  at  Agricultural  College.  Room, 

board,  wages.  Splendid  environment,  excellent  oppor- 

tunity.  BOX  5937,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN:  College  graduate  to  take  chaTge  dairy 
herd  at  Agricultural  College.  Experienced,  farm 

background.  Splendid  campus  housing  for  married 
man.  Wages,  excellent  opportunity,  BOX  5944, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

BOY  to  help  in  country  home  of  cue  adult.  Write 

BOX  5943,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Woman  who  is  fond  of  children  for 

general  housework;  good  home.  Westchester.  State 
age,  salary,  references,  Sander,  Hunterbrook  Road, 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Business  couple,  two  children. 
Private  home  in  country;  automatic  washing  ma¬ 
chine;  good  home.  Salary  $100  month.  References. 
Write  Mrs,  Peutsch,  Box  102,  Woodridge,  N.  Y, 

WANTED  man  with  newspaper  circulation  experi¬ 
ence  by  farm  newspaper.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  For  further  details  write  to:  M.  W. 
Pelczynski,  625  Doat  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  for  congenial  farm  home  of  two  adults. 

Man  help  with  chores,  drive  tractor,  truck.  No 
milking.  Woman  assist  housework,  plain  cooking. 
Own  room,  bath.  Must  be  responsible,  furnish  good 
references.  Write  fully,  stating  salary  required.  BOX 
5939,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER-Moiher’s  helper.  Name  unimportant 
but  we  do  need  help.  Family  of  four  including  two 
small  boys.  Modern  home  on  bus  line  in  Brattleboro, 
Vermont.  Many  mechanical  aids.  Own  room  with 
radio  and  bath  on  first  floor.  Salary  open.  Write, 
giving  age,  qualifications,  references,  wage  wanted, 
etc.  If  possible  enclose  picture.  Mrs.  J.  N.  Cooke, 
22  High  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

WANTED :  Houseworker,  reliable,  capable ;  down¬ 
stairs  work.  Meals.  Two  adults.  Excellent  home, 
own  bathroom.  Suburb  Hartford,  Conn.  References 
asked.  BOX  5941,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  Manager.  Specialized  nut  tree  nursery, 
rural  location.  Good  pay,  share  of  profits,  10 
minutes  walk  to  school  bus.  Nursery  experience  not 
necessary.  Managing  help  is.  State  experience,  refer- 
ences,  family.  J.  Russell  Smith,  Round  Hill,  Va. 

SINGLE  man,  hand  and  machine  milking  on  modern 
dairy  farm.  Board  and  room  with  owner.  Must  be 
reliable.  State  age  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
Augustus  Poihemus,  Belvidere,  N.  J. _ 

SINGLE  man:  To  work  with  herd,  200  purebred 
Guernseys.  Two-time  milking,  inside  work  only. 
Board  and  room  furnished,  one  day  off  each  week. 
Good  wages.  Only  applicants  with  dairy  herd  ex- 

Serience  will  be  considered.  Write  or  telephone. 
It.  Ararat  Farms,  Port  Deposit,  Md.  Telephone  2311. 

ORCHARD  man,  experienced,  apples,  peaches,  work¬ 
ing  foreman;  bungalow.  South  Jersey.  BOX  5945, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  farm  couple.  Will  make  available 
to  reliable  competent  farm  couple  about  35  acres  In 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  with  bam,  chicken  house, 
furnished  cottage  with  light,  heat,  hot  water  and  food 
in  return  for  services  of  farmer's  wife  in  main  house 
and  small  share  of  farmer’s  production.  BOX  5948, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager:  Experienced  college  degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  Share  basis.  No  investment.  New  plant. 
BOX  5950,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Married  man  for  general  farm  work, 
dairy  and  poultry.  House  furnished.  Experience 
necessary.  Homewood  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Peekskill, 
New  York.  .  


WANTED:  Housekeeper,  refined  woman  under  40;  one 

child  no  objection.  Single  farmer,  48.  Home  all 
conveniences.  BOX  5951.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  married  man  on  modern  dairy  farm. 

Alternate  week  ends  off.  Usual  priviliges.  Ernst 
Melin,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FAMILY  or  single  man.  Experienced;  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  House  on  farm.  I.  Katz,  Holtsville,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE,  personable  middleaged  woman  for  general 
housework  in  Northern  Connecticut.  Modem  farm 
home;  three  in  family.  Nice  double  room  and  bath; 
(city-employed  daughter  could  visit  weekends).  Salary 
and  duties  can  be  arranged.  Give  all  details  In  letter. 
BOX  5953,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  or  woman  to  work  in  dog  hospital;  New  York 

City.  Room  furnished,  cooking  facilities,  $40  a 
week  to  start.  Honest,  conscientious  person  only  with 
excellent  references.  State  references  and  qualifications 
fully.  BOX  5954,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Farm  land,  no  inflation  prices;  must  be 
reasonable.  Location,  description,  price.  BOX  5960, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

(COUPLE  or  small  family  for  income  producing  country 

estate.  Includes  profit  sharing,  salary  and  private 
dwelling.  Unusual  opportunity  for  right  people.  BOX 
5961.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm;  near  Albany.  Board 
self,  furnished  cabin  and  fuel.  State  age  and  salary. 
BOX  5964,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SENSIBLE,  cheerful,  mature  woman  to  dust,  clean, 
wash  dishes  and  help  owner's  wife  with  cooking. 
Beautiful  modern  farm  home,  rural  Connecticut.  Two 
at  home  generally.  Lovely  room  and  bath.  BOX  5959, 
Rural  New-Yorker.   


MILKER  Wanted:  Must  be  experienced.  Small  three 
room  furnished  apartment  available.  No  children. 
We  offer  you  steady  year  round  employment.  Life 
insurance  and  sickness  benefits  at  no  cost  to  yon. 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Plan  available  at  group 
rates.  Ideal  working  conditions.  Vacation  with  pay. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms..  Franklin,  Mass. 


MILKER  Wanted:  Must  be  experienced.  4-5  room 
apartment.  We  offer  you  steady  year  round  em¬ 
ployment.  Life  insurance  and  sickness  benefits  at  no 
cost  to  you.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Plan  avail¬ 
able  at  group  rates.  Ideal  working  conditions.  Vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


MILKER  Wanted:  Single.  Must  be  experienced.  We 
offer  you  steady  year  round  employment.  Life  in¬ 
surance  and  sickness  benefits  at  no  cost  to  you.  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Plan  available  at  group  rates. 
Excellent  hoard,  room  and  laundry.  Ideal  working 
conditions.  Vacation  with  pay.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms., 
Franklin,  Mass.  


WANTED:  Father  and  son  or  father  and  male  relative 
to  milk  and  take  care  of  38  cows.  Good  five  room 
apartment  available.  Right  on  main  road  one  mile 
from  town.  Located  30  miles  from  Boston.  Good 
position  for  right  party.  Must  be  good  milker.  BOX 
5963,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  as  housekeeper  for  two  ladies,  New  York 
City.  Own  room  and  bath,  ample  leisure  time;  no 
laundry;  good  salary,  pleasant  surroundings.  BOX  5965, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TURKEY  man  experienced,  for  one  of  largest  turkey 
farms  in  New  York  State.  Modern  house  provided. 
State  past  experience  and  salary  expected.  Box  253, 
Realservice,  110  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAN  to  work  on  modern  dairy  farm;  three  room 
modern  cottage  with  gas,  lights,  heat  and  milk 
furnished.  Write  Broadstone  Farm,  Walpack,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Maid  for  general  housework  for  two 
adults,  country  house  located  at  East  Millstone, 
N.  J.,  within  40  miles  of  New  York  City.  Pleasant 
sunny  maid's  room  with  private  bath.  Please  apply 
by  letter  to  Anders  Jordahl,  East  Millstone,  N.  J., 
stating  age,  nationality  and  qualifications,  etc. 


FARMER,  married,  for  general  work  on  well-equipped 
dairy  farm  with  registered  Jerseys.  Other  help  kept. 
Good  wages  and  modern  house  with  all  conveniences. 
Whitpain  Farm,  Ambler,  Pa. 


HERDSMAN:  100  registered  Holsteins,  40  milking. 

Eight  room  house,  modern  conveniences,  telephone, 
garage-woodshed,  garden.  Wife  willing  board  two 
single  men.  State  age,  family,  experience,  salary. 
References.  Frultlands  Farm,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  for  general  housework  and 
cooking.  Small  place  out  side  of  Utica.  Small 
family  all  adults.  Modern  home,  live  in.  State  wages. 
BOX  5970,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted:  Young  married  man,  willing,  con¬ 
scientious  ;  pleasant  surroundings,  no  chores,  modern 
house,  privileges  and  vacation.  Dudley  Management 
Corp,  Valatie.  N.  Y. _ _ 

DAIRYMAN — Good  milker:  Unusual  opportunity  and 
future  to  dependable,  competent  farmer.  Small  family 
with  full  time  working  son,  or  board  man.  Attractive 
tenant  house,  conveniences.  George  Corby,  Honeoye 
Falls.  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

RETIRED  grocer  would  like  position  in  country  store. 
BOX  5926,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN:  Single  with  long  experience  inter¬ 
ested  in  managing  well  set  up  plant.  Prefer  a 

small  efficient  and  well  managed  operation.  College 
trained  man  with  excellent  references.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions  essential.  Full  information 
first  letter.  BOX  5904,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager  for  small  farm  or  estate  is 

interested  in  operating  modem,  well  equipped 
establishment.  Single  man,  middle  forties,  excellent 

background,  college  trained,  top  references,  long  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches  livestock  and  farm  operations. 

Congenial  home  atmosphere  essential.  In  reply  state 
full  details.  BOX  5899,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  tie  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Elllnger's  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

REFINED  widow,  49,  desires  position;  housekeeper, 
cook;  experienced  bookkeeper,  typist,  driver’s  license; 
will  travel;  good  salary.  BOX  5920,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CULTURED  young  widow  with  three  adolescent 
children,  seeking  position  with  living  quarters. 
Business  management,  clerical,  caretaker,  house¬ 
keeper.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  M. 
Becker,  85  Vista  Terraco,  Lake  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

MAN  single,  38,  agricultural  graduate,  experienced 
dairy,  poultry;  former  owner.  BOX  5921,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  ( 

WOMAN:  Mature  Christian  widow,  experienced  all 
departments  hotel  work;  highly  recommended,  re- 
sponsible;  wishes  operate  tourist  house,  or  any 
position  better  class  country  hotel;  go  anywhere.  BOX 
5923,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  experienced,  single;  assist  manager 
or  manage.  Share  or  salary.  BOX  5922  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

LADY:  Good  plain  cook  wishes  position  as  cook  for 
kennel  or  farm  help;  living  quarters  desired;  can 
furnish  references.  BOX  5933,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged,  no  Incumbrance  for 
business  couple  or  adult.  Mary  Cobb,  91  Elm  St., 
Southampton.  N.  Y  Phone:  1525. 

POULTRY  farm  manager,  college  graduate,  10  years 
practical  experience;  Leghorn  specialist.  BOX  5935, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  specializing  mastitis  and  sterility.  Dairy 
or  large  farm.  Excellent  references.  Salary  plus 
share  net  profit.  BOX  5936,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Position  as  herd  manager.  Purebred  Hol- 
stclns  or  Guernsey  herd.  15  years  in  present  po¬ 
sition.  Herd  sold  reason  for  changing.  BOX  5946, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  9 

HOUSEKEEPER:  47,  refined,  desires  permanent  po¬ 
sition;  one  or  two  gentlemen.  Modern  home  any¬ 
where;  reasonable  wages.  Must  exchange  highest 
references.  BOX  5949,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PAINTER,  general  maintenance,  complete  charge; 

chauffeur  license;  wishes  steady  position;  institu¬ 
tion,  estate,  school.  A  Gravert,  15  Park  Ave.,  .  Mount 
Vernon.  Telephone  MO  7-5755  care  Bakley. 

WANTED:  Position  as  manager  of  herd  of  purebred 
Holsteins.  20  years  in  present  position.  Herd  has 
been  sold.  Reason  for  change.  Available  at  once  or 
later  as  preferred.  BOX  5947,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  married,  teetotaler,  childless,  com¬ 
plete  maintenance,  for  yearly  salary ;  private 
cottage,  upkeep;  experienced.  Write  full  details.  BOX 
5956,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  woman  wishes  position  as  housekeeper  to 
elderly  person  on  modem  farm;  German  preferred. 

$10  weekly.  BOX  5952,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  refined  Protestant  woman  who 
is  used  to  nice  homo  in  a  retired  business  man’s 
home;  no  liquor.  An  interview  would  be  expected,  also 
fair  wages.  BOX  5957,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHRISTIAN,  single,  45 ;  no  bad  habits.  Gnegy, 
Broad  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Sales  and  service  representative,  with 
poultry  and  dairy  background,  for  New  York  State, 
by  old  established  national  feed  firm.  BOX  5958, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  with  daughter,  20,  desires  position 
on  farm  or  small  home  in  suburbs.  Some  nursing  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  cook  and  manager.  BOX  5962,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  desires  employment,  turkey  farm.  BOX 
5968,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  desires  position  as  caretaker  on  country 
estate  club  or  hotel.  Handy  gardens,  construction, 
repairs,  carpenter,  nlumbing,'  electrician,  chauffeur. 
Northern  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  BOX  5966,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  engineer.  Am  a  graduate  <of  the 
French  National  College  of  Agriculture  of  Grignon, 
France.  Married,  30  years  old,  am  interested  in  a 
position  as  manager,  assistant  manager  farm  or  estate 
or  will  consider  operating  on  share  "basis.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  5969,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

CATALOG:  All  areas;  give  requirements.  Ward 
Scofield,  Beacon  11,  N.  Y. 

FARMS:  Stocked,  bare,  resort  properties,  businesses. 
Brynilsen  Real  Estate  Dealer,  Rome,  N.  Y.  «, 

FREE  Catalog:  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Bargains  galore  I  Calaway 
Realty,  1505  Race,  Philadelphia,  2,  Pa. 

MAINE  Farms — low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  catalogue. 

Albert  J.  Dostie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta, 
Maine. 

WANTED:  Northern  New  Jersey,  small  and  large 
farms;  country  homes;  campsites,  etc.  Sales  special¬ 
ists  in  Sussex,  Warren,  Passaic,  Morris  and  Bergen 
Counties.  Write  H.  L.  Staehlin,  Farm  Agency,  620 
Madison  Ave.,  Paterson  4,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  Established  poultry  farm  Westhampton, 
Long  Island.  Eleven  acres  of  land  through  from 
town  highway  to  Montauk  Highway.  Doing  good 
dressed  wholesale  and  retail  business  which  could  be 
much  enlarged  by  active  family.  Capacity  about 
10,000  broilers.  Also  turkey  pen  for  300.  All  build¬ 
ings  have  running  water  and  electricity.  Farm  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  everything  ready  to  start  in. 
Main  building  has  large  walk  in  refrigerator  and 
deep  freeze  unit.  Also  picking  room  with  electric 
scalder  and  picking  machine.  Three  car  garage,  1939 
Chevrolet  pick  up.  Four  room  cottage  with  additional 
space  for  more  rooms.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
family.  Cash  $8,000;  mortgage  $10,000,  favorable 
terms.  BOX  341,  Westhampton  Beach.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DELAWARE  County  farm:  218  acres,  good  buildings, 

40  cows,  tractor,  equipment;  $20,000.  List  free. 
Bunnell  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Blacksmith-repair  shop,  living  quarters; 
lease  or  buy.  Reply  BOX  5918,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  York  and  Adams  County  farms  contact  James 

D.  Critchfield,  543  W.  Market  St.,  York,  Penna. 

20  ACRES  brush  land,  $100  per  acre;  good  roads,  20 
miles  Atlantic  City,  12  miles  Ocean  City.  Louis  A. 
Gruenewald,  P.  O.  Box  4207,  Bellevue,  Pittsburgh  2, 
Penna. 

SALE:  7  room  house,  one-half  acre,  heat  and  garage: 

5  minutes  walk  to  stores,  school,  church;  move  right 
in.  Quick  sale  $6,000;  in  East  Quogue,  Long  Island. 
Harry  Lawrence,  Box  418,  East  Quogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

GROCERY  business,  gas  station;  South  Jersey.  Seven 
room  house,  all  improvements,  20  miles  Atlantic 
City,  5  acres,  steam  heat,  city  water,  electricity; 
Routes  9-4;  $13,000,  half  down.  Particulars  BOX 
5924,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

,  253  ACRE  dairy  farm  on  state  road,  8  miles  from 
two  cities,  barn  with  modern  equipment,  &  room 
house,  no  hills,  all  level  land;  $14,000.  James 
Williams,  Lairdsville,  R.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

SOMERS,  Conn.:  Money  making  apple  and  peach 
orchard.  A  100  acre  farm;  800  feet  elevation.  A 
healthy  quiet  spot.  Good  hard  road.  A  home  and 
business  combined.  Large  modem  5  room  bungalow 
completely  insulated.  Tile  bath;  hardwood  floods;  Heat- 
O-Later  fireplace.  Large  sun  porch.  Large  sorting  shed 
and  storage  room;  good  water  supply.  Just  right  for 
retired  business  man.  Telephone  Tom  Minor,  Rockville, 
Conn.  1187-2  7  to  9  A.  M.  or  evenings.  Write  R.  F.  D. 

2,  Rockville,  Conn. 

ROCKLAND  County,  N.  Y. :  Desirable  home  plus  in¬ 
come  from  four  apartments;  10*  acres,  additional 
building  can  be  converted  into  apartments;  also  suit¬ 
able  for  convalescent  home.  For  details  write  Stahl, 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent  a  house  or  small  farm,  may  buy. 
BOX  5927,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIVE  room  house,  all  Improvements,  chicken  coop, 
garage;  $8,500.  BOX  47,  Granite  Springs,  N.  Y, 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farms.  Right  In  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  Pa.  2,500  layer  capacity,  plenty  breeder 
space,  all  set  up,  7  acres,  buildings  well  located, 
running  water,  fully  equipped,  possession  Jan.  1, 
1948;  fine  residence,  2-car  garage,  storage,  etc. 
Write:  LeVan  B.  Flory.  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


emie.  joigm,  acres,  village  cage,  nouse  six  rooms, 
bath,  furnace,  telephone:  hen  house,  capacity  900; 
ow  barn  for  two  cows,  lights  and  water  installed. 
Jullivan  County,  Price  $7,500.  BOX  5942,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


*  — — a lent,  snares,  ouy  or  taae  ran  cnarge; 
give  full  information;  am  experienced  farmer,  BOX 

ODQ  XT/.», 


vrxi.  oaio.  ju  uutj-naii  eariy  grapes,  modern 

four  room  house,  edge  village.  Owner.  Box  228, 


FOR  Sale:  130  acre  dairy  farm.  Located  in  dairy 

district  of  New  Jersey.  Fully  equipped  to  care  for 
120  head.  Modern  barns  and  residences.  Can  be 
purchased  with  or  without  livestock.  Terms  upon 
request.  BOX  5940.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  vuuLxuwuuHiy  upurateu  ior  zo  years, 

net  annual  profits  25%  on  Investment.  Strictly 
odern,  with  duplicate  water,  heating  and  electric 
facilities,  making  it  fool  and  accident  proof.  Location 
perfect.  Price  of  $25,000  includes  lovely  modernized 
home.  Owner  retiring.  Write  Dowler,  7th  and  Landis, 
Vineland,  N,  J. 


WANTED:  Small  mill  or  feed  Btore  in  East;  on  rail¬ 

road.  Box  457,  zone  8,  Church  St.  Station,  New 


150  ACRE  tractor  operated  farm.  New  barns  tie  70. 

Silo,  milk  room  and  shop.  Never  failing  water,  wood 
and  timber.  Seven  room  house,  conveniences.  Price 
$15,000.  Complete  $19,000.  Walter  E.  Wheeler, 
Bernardston,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Five  to  15  acres,  woodland;  Dutchess  or 

Putnam  County.  Brook  or  spring  desirable.  Cash. 
Straehle,  2110  Honeywell  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


VILLAGE  edge  state  road  160  acre  equipped  farm, 
nine  room  house,  fireplace,  furnace,  bath,  electricity; 
60  ft.  barn.  All  buildings  in  good  condition.  30  cows, 
horses,  machinery,  tools.  Price  $15,000,  half  cash. 
Redmond  Agency,  Arkville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Up  to  date  poultry  farm,  coops  for  2,000 

layers ;  contains  four  acres,  running  water,  modern 
eight  room  house.  In  village,  school  bus  at  door,  one 
mile  from  Seneca  Lake.  Wonderful  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  Price  $8,500;  $5,000  down.  Telephone  2736 

Dundee,  N.  Y.  G.  F.  Bedient,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  with  or  without  stock. 

M.  J.  Rice,  Burlington  Ave.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Phone  1990-W. _ 

FRUIT  Farm,  near  boro  line,  44  acres,  14  acres 

apple  orchard,  meadow,  eight  room  frame  house, 
frame  barn  and  packing  shed,  silo,  chicken  house  and 
garage;  running  water  and  electricity.  H.  F.  Ruhl, 
Manheim,  Lancaster  Co. ,  Pennsylvania. 


FLORIDA  boat  concession..  Includes  Hackercraft  day 

cabin  cruiser.  Sacrifice  $1,750.  Miami  dock  space 
$50  monthly.  Immediate  action  necessary.  11  Hickory 
Drive,  Stamford.  Connecticut. _ 

150  ACRE  farm,  100  acres  cultivated,  balance  spring- 

stream  watered  pasture,  some  woods.  Eight  room 
house,  stock  barn,  4-car  garage,  work  shop,  henneries. 
$6,500.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkiil,  N.  Y.  Tel.  New 
ffgltz  2046. _ * _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm. 

BOX  5967,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

WEST’S  latest  catalogue:.  Over  1,000  farms  and 

business  bargains,  180  representatives,  16  States. 
Free.  Write  West's  Farm  Agency,  QE-24,  Pittsburgh, 
17,  Penna. 

. . .  -■■■-— .  .  in.  |— .«  ■  — ..  i  ■  ...  i  .  .  . . ..Cfr  i  ... 

SMALL  chicken  farm,  11  acres,  modern  coop,  capacity 

about  900 :  modernized  house,  six  rooms  and  bath ; 
juBt  off  State  highway;  about  55  miles  from  city. 
$11,000.  D.  H.  Heitner,  Attorney,  279  Liberty  St., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y,  Telephone  Newburgh  816, _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb.  can 
maple  sugar  $5,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction.  Vt. 

NEW  crop  clover  honey.  5  lbs.  $2.35;  10  lbs.  $4.50 
postpaid  third  zone.  30  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B.  Coble- 
skill.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  white  clover  postpaid  3rd  zone,  $2.00. 

Send  for  complete  price  list.  Wixson’s  Honey, 
Dundee,  New  York. _ 

AVERYS  golden  wildflower  honey,  (contains  no  buck¬ 
wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey)  5  lbs.  $2.00; 
10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  .Prices  right.  Send  for  price  card.  Seneca 
Apiaries,  Starkey,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  New  crop  pure  clover,  5  lbs.  $2.00;  also 
wildflower,  5  lbs.  $2.00.  Postage  prepaid  to  third 
zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Prompt  shipment.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York. _ _ 

DAMIO  Persimmons,  large  as  oranges ;  beautiful, 
delicious  semi-tropical  fruit.  Good  for  sick  or  well. 
Will  surprise  and  delight  you.  Bushel  $7.00;  half 
bushel  $4.00.  Eight  quarts  $2.50  all  prepaid.  Begin 
shipping  about  Oct.  20th.  Fitzgeralds  Fruit  Farm, 
Stephenville,  Texas. _ 

ORANGES:  $4.00  bushel.  Tree  ripened.  High  vitamin 
content.  Remit  cash  or  M.  O.  Express  charges 
collect.  G.  M,  Harding.  Pomona  Park,  Florida, _ 

INDIAN  River  citrus  fruits:  Fine  flavored,  juicy, 
thin-skinned.  Fruit  shipped  daily,  fresh-picked,  un¬ 
waxed,  uncolored.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seed¬ 
less  grapefruit,  $4.45;  oranges,  $4.75;  half  and  half, 
$4.60;  holiday  assortment  (grapefruit,  oranges,  tanger¬ 
ines,  kumquats)  $5.25.  Full  list  on  request.  Schuyler 
Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

BUSHEL  baskets:  Russet  oranges  $1.90;  grapefruit 
$1.85;  mixed  $1.85;  Golden  oranges  $2.30;  tangerines 
$2.50;  all  of  above  $10.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Express  collect.  Al.  Rinck,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

ORANGES-Grapefruit,  tree-ripened,  direct  from 
grove.  Express  prepaid,  delivery  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Bushel  special  pack,  mixed  fruit  trimmed 
with  kumquats,  leaves  and  cellophane  $5.25.  nomo 
pack  bushel  $4.85.  Slightly  higher  West  of  Mississippi 
and  Canada.  Send  money  order  or  check.  Ask  for 
colored  folder  and  price  list  of  super  deluxe  boxes 
and  baskets.  Burkart  Groves,  The  Home  of  Person¬ 
alized  Gifts  of  Fruit.  P.  O.  BOX  126,  Dept.  R.  N„ 
Clearwater,  Florida,  Bonded  shippers. _ 

HONEY':  White  clover,  60  lb.  can  $15.50;  light 
amber  $14.00.  J,  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY":  60  lbs.  clover  $13.20  not  prepaid:  12  lbs. 

postpaid  $3.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. _ 

FANCY  apples:  2%  inches  and  up.  McIntosh  crate 
$3.50;  Cortland,  crate  $2.75.  You  pay  postage. 
John  J.  Sehreibcr,  Green  Leaf  Farm,  New  Paltz, 
New  York. _ 

THE  very  best  "North  Country"  clover  honey:  1  case 
of  6  5-lb.  pails  $10  by  express  collect.  One  5-lb. 
pail  $2.00  parcel  post  prepaid  into  third  zone.  St. 
Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries.  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


WARWICK.  N.  Y.:  Gentleman’s  estate,  10  acres, 
14  room  mansion,  all  improvements,  barns,  fine 
location;  $22,500.  Also  bare  three  acres  or  three 
building  plots.  Harry  YTaiI.  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

LAND -Shelter:  New  York,  New  England.  BOX  5934, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARM:  600  acres,  house,  barn,  silo,  acres  blueberries, 
thousands  cords  of  wood,  pulp,  tar  road;  $7,500. 
Caterson,  Damariscotta  Mills,  Maine. _ 

FOR  Sale:  8-room  house  in  excellent  condition,  oil 
burner,  two  bath  rooms,  %  acre  lot,  three  rooms 
and  bath  rented  out,  $35  month,  in  town  of  2,000 
population;  15  miles  from  New  York  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Joseph  Landcsman,  176  Manalupon  Road, 
Spotswood,  N.  J. 


SMITH’S  Delicious  honey;  5  lbs.  $2.25  prepaid, 
Crawford  Smith,  R.  1,  Clayville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $6.00  gallon  postpaid 
third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls,  New  York. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  $2.50  bushel;  grapefruit  $2.00; 

tangerines  $3.00.  Express  collect.  W.  H.  Potts, 
Pomona  Park,  Florida, _ 

NEW  Crop  shellbark  and  butternut  meats,  pound 

$1.85;  2  lbs.  $3.65;  5  lbs.  $8.75.  Eastern  black 
walnut  meats  pound  $1.55;  2  lbs  $3.05;  5  lbs.  $7.50. 
Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. _ 

WHITE  Clover  honey:  60  lbs.  $13.20;  goldenrod  or 
buckwheat,  $12.00.  Price  lists.  Lavern  Deptw, 
Auburn,  X.  Y. _ 

READY'  December  1st:  Delicious  tree  ripened  Indian 
River  citrus  fruits  from  our  own  groves.  Oranges 
or  oranges  and  grapefruit  mixed  as  you  direct:  90 
lb.  box  $7.75;  55  lb.  bushel  $4.75.  All  grapefruit, 
box  $7.25;  bushel  $4.40.  Express  prepaid-  No 

Christmas  orders  shipped  after  December  15th.  de- 
quest  reduced  price  list  for  shipment  at  intervals 
throughout  season.  F.  M.  Cooper.  Box  346,  Cocoa, 
Florida. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  732. 


A  typical,  attractive  American  farm  family—  De  Laval  Milker  user  Wesley  W.  Handy, 
Mrs.  Handy  and  their  children,  Donna,  Dianne  and  Frederick. 


ANYONE  CAN  DO  A  PERFECT  JOB  ALWAYS  WITH 
THE  DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC ...  NO  ADJUSTMENTS! 


Mr.  Handy  discovered  that  his  previous  make  of  milker  cost  him  too 
much  loss  of  time  in  making  the  various  adjustments  necessary  to  attach  it 
to  the  cows  and  loss  of  valuable  milk  production  because  of  "wandering” 
pulsators  that  resulted  in  constant  variations  of  milking  speed. 

He  changed  to  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker.  Results: 
better  milking,  more  milk,  greater  time  and  labor  savings —  all  adding 
up  to  lower  production  costs,  higher  profits,  increased  income.  Last 
year  his  purebred  Hobteins  averaged  13,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  450  lbs. 
of  butterfat  with  De  Laval  Milking. 

'NOW'S  THE  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO  CHANGE  TO 


New  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker 
De  Laval  engineered 
for  still  better,  faster, 
cleaner  milking.  New 
stainless  steel  unit  and 
new  Pulso-Pump. 


New  De  lavaf 
Sterling  jgAilker 

Another  great  new 
De  Laval  Milker  for 
still  better  milk¬ 
ing.  Stainless  steel 
units. 


New  De  Laval  World's 
Standard  Series  Separators 

The  cleanest  skimming, 
easiest-to-dean  separators 
ever  built.  Every  part  milk 
touches  is  stainless  steel. 
Hand  or  motor  drive. 


New  De  Lavaf 
Speedway  Food  Freezers 

For  better  food  preservation  and  bet¬ 
ter  farm  living.  Improved  table  fare 
at  lower  cost.  Beautiful  in  appear¬ 
ance— dependable  and  economical  in 
operation.  Two  popular  sizes. 


New  De  Laval  Speedway 
Water  Heater 

De  Laval  engineered 
for  the  dairyman.  Sup¬ 
plies  12  full  gallons  of 
185°  water.  “Lifetime” 
copper  tank. 


New  De  Laval  Speedway 
Milking  Truck 

Complete  with  strip 
cup  and  four  pails  for 
hot  water,  clean  udder 
towels,  chlorine  solu¬ 
tion  and  used  towels. 


New  De  Laval  Speedway 
Vacuum  Can  Hoist 

Takes  the  work  out  of 
loading  and  unloading 
the  milk  cooler.  Oper¬ 
ates  on  vacuum  sup¬ 
plied  by  milker  pump. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  40>C, 165  Broadway,  New  York  6,N.Y 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

□  De  Laval  Water  Heaters 
O  De  Laval  Milking  Truck 
Q  De  Laval  Can  Hoist 


Q  De  Laval  Milkers 
□  De  Laval  Separators 
Q  De  Laval  Freezers 


Name 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Rcndolph  St.,  CHICAGO  6  •  61  Beale  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  5  < 
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CHAMPION  GROUND  GRIPS 

CHOICE  of  CHAMPIONS 


IN  ALL  THREE  1947  NATIONAL 
PLOWING  MATCHES 


GENE  FERGUSON, 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa 
Open  Class  Contour  Winner, 
Webster  City,  Iowa 


'HAMPIONJ  Plowmen  know  that  the 
performance  of  their  tractor  tires  can  “make” 
or  “break”  them  in  a  plowing  match.  They 
must  have  tires  that  take  hold  and  pull  — 
on  soft  ground  —  on  hard  ground  —  on  sod  — 
on  stubble.  They  must  have  tires  that  take  a 
full,  clean  bite,  a  center  bite  —  tires  that  plow 
right  through  under  all  conditions. 

That’s  why  winners  in  the  three  big  national 
matches  this  fall  (Big  Rock,  Wheatland, 
Illinois  and  Webster  City,  Iowa),  plowed  on 
Firestone  Tires.  They,  like  most  other  con¬ 
testants  in  these  big  events,  could  not  afford 
to  gamble  with  a  “broken  center”  tire  that 
might  let  them  down  by  clogging  up  with 
trash,  slipping  and  spinning. 

Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips  will 
perform  for  you  on  every  job  just  like  they 
perform  for  champion  plowmen.  They  will 
always  take  you  through.  And  they  will  take 
you  through  faster,  without  slipping.  That 
means  time  and  money  saved. 

Specify  Firestone  Champions  when  you 
order  a  new  tractor  or  when  you  buy  replace¬ 
ments  for  your  present  tractor.  See  your  nearest 
Firestone  Store  or  Dealer  Store  today. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 
Copyright,  1947,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Pastoral  Parson 


There  was  a  time,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  when  the  days  imme¬ 
diately  before  Christmas  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  busy  ones  for  the  Parson. 
They  were  the  days  when,  in  addition 
to  the  many  duties  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  preacher  at  that  season,  he 
served  as  construction  engineer  for 
his  son’s  model  railroad.  How  often 
he  worked  until  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  to  devise  and  build  a 
pair  of  crossing  gates  that  would 
operate  in  unison,  or  a  realistic 

bridge,  or  a  block  signal  system _ 

after  all,  Santa  could  not  be  late. 
Those  years  are  gone  and  with  them 
the  incentive  for  such  lavish  prepa¬ 
ration.  Indeed,  Christmas  is  now  apt 
to  be  almost  at  hand  before  the 
Parson  is  fully  aware  of  it. 

This  year,  however,  his  attention 
was  called  a  bit  early  to  the  approach 
of  the  day,  when  he  was  asked  to  in¬ 
vite  the  people  of  the  church  to 
share  in  getting  together  the  mission¬ 
ary  Christmas  box  for  the  South¬ 
west.  To  those  who  have  not  kept 
abreast  of  these  things,  a  box  of  this 
kind  often  has  the  reputation  of  con¬ 
taining  al  sprts  of  castoffs  and  use¬ 
less  things.  It  may  be  that  times  have 
changed,  or  that  the  reputation  was 
never  justified,  for  the  articles  that 
went  into  this  particular  box  were 
the  result  of  deliberate  and  painstak¬ 
ing  plans.  There  were  beautiful  hand- 
knitted  articles,  made  by  the  donors 
themselves;  also  toys,  clothing  and 
very  useful  things  for  the  household. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  shop  intelli¬ 
gently  for  someone  of  whom  you 
know  absolutely  nothing.  Moreover, 
articles  that  would  suit  the  individ¬ 
ual  might  be  better  chosen  if  more 
information  were  available.  As  it  is, 
each  donor  must  decide  whether  to 
give  something  for  a  man,  woman, 
or  child,  and  trust  that  a  wise  choice 
has  been  made.  However,  the  workers 
at  the  actual  mision  station,  who  do 
the  sorting  and  distributing,  will 
know  just  where  each  gift  will  be 
most  happily  received. 

Another  box  left  at  the  same  time 
for  Europe.  Like  the  first  one,  this  is 
not  a  gift  of  charity,  but  of  friend¬ 
ship.  Somewhere,  we  do  not  know 
just  where,  the  box  Will  be  opened, 
and  friends  whom  we  have  never 
seen  will  be  made  happier  on 
Christmas  Day.  It  seems  strange, 
when  you  think  of  it,  that  so  small  a 
group  of  people  here  has  the  power 
to  make  so  many  people  happy  at  so 
great  a  distance. 

In  just  a  few  days  Christmas  will 
be  here.  This  community,  like  many 
others,  will  enter  into  the  full  round 
of  the  season’s  activities.  The  Fire 
Company  will  give  a  Christmas  Party 
to  all  of  the  Town’s  children  and  the 
Parson  will  tell  them  a  Christmas 
story  as  he  did  last  year.  The  Grange 
and  the  Parent-Teachers  Association 
will  have  their  parties,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  will  have  its  own 
Christmas  celebration.  There  will  be 
all  of  the  cheerfulness  and  friendli¬ 
ness  of  the  season.  But  to  some,  there 
shall  come  that  deep  sense  of  happi¬ 
ness  that  undeiTies  all  of  the  surface 
indications  of  joy,  and  springs  from 
the  realization  that  others  have  been 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  through  the  packages  that 
were  shipped  from  this  little  church 
a  while  ago. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


From  One-Fifth  of  an  Acre 

Here  is  a  record  of  which  we  are 
pretty  proud  and  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  did  any 
better. 

The  actual  amount  of  vegetables 
produced  on  9,244  square  feet  of 
ground  this  season  includes  50  head 
of  lettuce,  57  lbs.  fresh  peas,  98  lbs. 
onions,  62  lbs.  beets,  21  lbs.  carrots, 
170  lbs.  cabbage,  63  lbs.  snap  beans, 
135  lbs.  Summer  squash,  13  lbs. 
broccoli,  15  lbs.  spinach,  13  heads 
cauliflower,  159  lbs.  green  lima  beans, 
97  green  peppers,  318  slicing  cucum¬ 
bers,  81  lbs.  small  pickling  cumum- 
bers,  123  lbs.  ripe  cucumbers,  1,090 
ears  sweet  corn,  57  lbs.  popcorn,  513 
lbs.  ripe  tomatoes,  1  xk  bushels  green 
tomatoes,  668  lbs.  white  potatoes,  13o 
lbs.  sweet  potatoes,  100  canteloupe, 
18  watermelons,  35  lbs.  acorn  squash, 
215  lbs.  Winter  squash,  31  lbs.  sugar 
pumpkin,  24  qts.  red  raspberries,  45 
qts.  strawberries,  1  bushel  parsnips; 
also,  rhubarb,  a  lot  of  leaf  lettuce, 
beet  greens  and  radishes.  _  All  the 
lettuce,  cabbage,  broccoli,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  tomato  plants  were  grown 
on  tfie  same  ground  mentioned.  Vve 
purchased  only  the  sweet  potato 
plants.  Used  100  lbs.  of  commercial 
fertilizer  and  well  rotted  compost  ox 
our  own  production.  Lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate  were  applied  to  the  com¬ 
post  beds.  F.  s.  R- 
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Winter  Feeding 

of  L  a  yin  g  Stock 


By  C.  S.  Platt 


UCCESSFUL  feeding  of  laying 
stock  during  the  Winter 
months  should  maintain  an 
intake  of  not  less  than  27 
pounds  of  feed  daily  per 
hundred  birds  for  White  Leg¬ 
horn  layers,  and  32  pounds  for  the  heavier 
breeds.  In  addition  to  maintaining  this 

amount  of  feed,  there  is  also  the  problem  of 
the  quality  of  mash  being  used,  particularly 
in  relationship  to  its  protein,  vitamin,  and 
mineral  content.  In  considering  the  subject 
of  Winter  feeding  therefore,  it  would  be  well 
to  start  on  the  question  of  mash  quality,  as 
upon  that  depends  the  over-all  feeding 

system  to  be  used. 

What  Makes  A  Good  Laying  Mash? 


A  mash  of  the  proper  quality  will  meet  all 
of  the  requirements  of  laying  fowls  if  the  birds 
consume  slightly  over  two  pounds  of  mash 
daily  for  every  dozen  eggs  produced,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  breed.  This  means  that  if  you  are 
collecting  15  dozen  eggs  a  day  from  any  given 
flock,  the  birds  should  be  eating  not  less  than 
30  pounds  of  mash.  If  egg  production  in¬ 
creases,  the  mash  consumption  should  rise 
proportionately.  In  the  event  that  one  has  a 
flock  capable  of  72  per  cent  production — which 
would  be  six  dozen  eggs  a  day  per  100  birds, 
those  birds  should  be  eating  12  pounds  of 
mash.  This  then  gives  a  standard  that  can  be 
used  with  a  fair  assurance  of  sustained  egg 
production.  What  happens  in  many  cases  is  that 
mash  consumption  goes  down,  particularly 
under  severe-  weather  conditions,  and  egg 


A  mash  for  laying  stock  should  contain  not  production  is  likewise  adversely  affected.  One 
less  than  20  per  cent  protein,  and  generally  might  wonder  if  the  weather  is  affecting  the 
it  is  better  if  the  content  is  raised  to  a  some-  consumption  of  mash  or  if  the  fault  lies  in  the 
what  higher  level— approximating  22  per  cent,  internal  ability  of  the  bird  to  produce  eggs. 
This  protein  must  come  partially  from  an  Regardless  of  the  fundamental  cause,  mash 
animal  product,  such  as  meat  scrap  or  fish  consumption  must  be  kept  at  a  high  level  if 
meal,  and  may  come  largely  from  such  sources  the  birds  are  expected  to  resume  production 
if  they  are  economically  priced.  In  general,  a  when  environmental  conditions  are  favorable, 


such  as  a  return  to  warmer  weather  follow¬ 
ing  a  cold  spell. 

Just  how  difficult  is  it  to  have  100  birds 
maintain  a  mash  consumption  of  12  pounds 
a  day?  Normally,  the  problem  is  controlled  by 
the  amount  of  grain  fed,  because  birds  as  a 


One  hundred  pounds 


of  suitable  feed  plus  one 
the  average,  250  eggs. 


good  hen  equals,  on 


mash  should  contain  not  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  the  meat  or  fish,  with  the  remaining  pro¬ 
tein  obtained  from  soybean  oil  meal.  A  pro¬ 
duct  such  as  gluten  meal  may  be  used  to  a 
small  extent  — -  not  exceeding  100  pounds  to 
the  ton  —  and  cottonseed  meal  has  been  used 
successfully  in  small  quantities. 

On  general  principles,  however,  it 
is  better  to  restrict  the  protein 
concentrates  to  meat,  fish,  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal.  Dried  milk  of  any 
type  is  high  in  feeding  value  for 
poultry  from  the  viewpoint  of 
protein,  but  in  most  instances  the 
price  is  prohibitive  in  comparison 
with  the  protein  obtainable  from 
meat,  fish,  or  soybean. 

A  good  mash  from  the  vitamin 
point  of  view  must  contain  some 
supplements  furnishing  vitamin  A 
as  well  as  vitamin  D.  The  former 
is  obtainable  from  both  yellow 
corn  meal  and  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
and  if  these  are  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied,  a  supplemental  form  of  vitamin  A  is 
not  needed.  Vitamin  D,  however,  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  essential  and  every  mash  suitable  for  egg 
production  during  the  Winter  months  when 
birds  are  confined  to  the  houses  must  contain 
some  source  of  extra  vitamin  D.  From  a 
mineral  point  of  view,  most  of  the  evidence 
available  recognizes  the  need  of  some  ground 
limestone  or  oyster  shell  meal  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  calcium,  needed  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  egg  shells,  and  usually  some 
phosphorus  from  bone  meal  in  order  to  bring 
up  that  element  to  a  level  of  about  one  per 
cent  of  the  mash  mixture. 

There  are  many  other  vitamins 
and  minerals  required  by  poultry, 
but  they  are  quite  likely  to  be 
present  in  a  mash  that  is  made  up 
of  a  variety  of  ingredients  such 
as  corn  meal,  ground  oats,  ground 
wheat,  wheat  bran,  wheat  midd¬ 
lings,  soybean  meal,  meat  scrap, 
bone  meal,  and  alfalfa  leaf  meal. 

The  best  mashes  are  those  that 
are  coarsely  ground  and  not  ex¬ 
cessive  in  their  fiber  content. 

Coarsely  ground  corn  and  ground 
wheat  make  a  very  good  base  for 
a  laying  mash.  Ground  oats  may 
be  used  to  some  extent,  but  not 
in  quantities  equal  to  the  other 
two  grains. 

How  Much  Mash  Should  Be  Fed?, 

The  amount  of  mash  required  is 
dependent  upon  the  rate  of  egg 
production.  This,  in  turn,  is  con¬ 
trolled  chiefly  by  the  breeding  of  An  extra  hopper  or  two  for  grain  feeding  is  a  desirable  practice  during 

the  birds  as  well  as  their  health.  *“  wsather  in  orier  CT°Wm9  "*  *'M,S 


rule  prefer  grain  to  mash  and,  if  supplied  with 
all  of  the  grain  they  care  to  eat  all  day  long, 
they  will  not  eat  12  pounds  of  mash.  A  regu¬ 
lated  grain  feeding  program  is  therefore  the 
basis  of  keeping  the  mash  consumption  at  the 
desired  level. 

How  Much  Grain  Should  Be  Fed? 

During  the  Winter  months  White  Leghorn 
pullets  need  15  pounds  of  grain  daily  per  100 
birds  in  order  to  maintain  their  body 
temperature  and  keep  egg  production  at  a 
relatively  high  level.  This  amount  of  grain 


An  egg  container  carrier  is  handy  to  have  in  the 
laying  house.  It  saves  labor  and  is  also  useful  to 
,  use  for  distributing  feed  to  the  birds. 

is  not  needed  in  the  Summertime;  in  fact,  half 
of  this  quantity  is  enough  to  feed  in  hot 
weather,  but  one  should  work  on  the  basis 
of  about  15  pounds  daily  during  the  Winter 
season.  This  amount  could  be  fed  all  at  once 
in  the  late  afternoon,  or  about  12  pounds  may 
be  fed  at  that  time  and  three  pounds  in  the 
morning.  A  practice  used  success¬ 
fully  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests  is  to  feed  the  grain  in 
hoppers  with  lids  attached;  the 
hoppers  are  open  for  one  hour  in 
the  late  afternoon.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  some  grain  in  the  hoppers 
so  that  every  bird  in  the  pen  has 
an  opportunity  to  eat  all  the 
grain  it  desires  at  that  time.  In 
addition  to  this  feeding  of  grain, 
there  is  a  second  feeding  made 
in  the  middl<*  of  the  day  of  three 
pounds  for  edch  100  birds.  This  is 
scattered  in  the  litter  with  the 
idea  of  promoting  some  exercise, 
which  is  desirable  in  cold  weather, 
and  to  keep  the  litter  stirred  up 
to  prevent  excessive  dampness.  The  feeding 
of  grain  in  hoppers  at  all  times  often  results 
in  a  poor  litter  condition,  an  undesirable 
feature  from  a  management  point  of  view, 
even  though  it  is  not  detrimental  to  feed  con¬ 
sumption. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  and  breeds  of  that  type 
will  need  more  grain  than  Leghorns,  a  good 
standard  being  18  pounds  daily  for  every  100 
birds.  The  individual  strain  within  the  breed 
will  show  just  as  much  variation  as  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeds,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  grain 
they  care  to  eat.  Here  again,  it  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  practice  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  grain  in  hoppers  at  least 
once  a  day,  so  that  the  feeder  can 
be  assured  that  sufficient  grain  is 
being  fed  at  that  time  with  every 
bird  having  a  chance  to  eat  all 
it  wants. 


Oats,  Corn,  or  Wheat? 

Corn  and  wheat  are  practically 
interchangeable  in  the  Winter 
feeding  schedule  of  laying  birds, 
provided  the  mash  has  been  well 
supplied  with  sufficient  vitamin  A 
to  meet  all  of  the  requirements  of 
the  flock.  Yellow  corn  contains 
more  vitamin  A  than  wheat  or 
any  other  grain  commonly  fed 
poultry,  but  it  is  just  as  well,  un¬ 
less  corn  is  very  cheap,  not  to 
figure  too  much  on  the  vitamin  A 
content  to  be  supplied  by  corn  in 
the  grain  mixture.  Other  than 
the  vitamin  A  factor,  there  is  not 
sufficient  difference  in  the  feeding 
(Continued  on  Page  754) 
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Care  and  Feeding  of  Birds 

THERE  is  nothing  to  get  excited  about  in 
hanging  out  a  feed  line  for  the  birds?  I 
had  been  doing  this  every  Fall  and  never 
thought  much  about  it;  always  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  when  one  begins  to 
stretch  the  line  from  the  back  porch  to  the 
maple  75  feet  away  and  a  Gee- Whiz  lights 
on  one’s  shoulder  and  says  in  plain  chickadee 
language:  “Gee-Gee-Whiz,”  then  it  is  time 
to  get  excited  about  the  entire  thing  and 
really  talk  about  it. 

I  use  a  number  16  or  18  steel  wire,  stretched 
very  tightly  about  10  feet  off  the  ground,  from 
the  corner  of  the  rear  porch  to  a.  maple  tree. 
No  squirrel  or  cat,  no  chipmunk  or  rat,  can 
negotiate  this  wire  from  above,  and  no  dog 
or  fox  can  reach  it  from  below.  The  wire 
stretched,  I  proceed  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  cafeteria  counter.  Two  mesh  bags,  the  kind 
in  which  onions  or  oranges  are  sold,  are  filled 
with  sunflower  seeds;  I  plant  my  own  every 
Summer  and  have  a  good  yield.  Another  mesh 
bag  is  stuffed  tight  with  suet;  a  loaf  of  stale 
bread  is  stuffed  into  a  fourth  bag.  These  bags 
are  hung  up  on  the  wire,  with  a  board  or 
piece  of  sheet  metal  or  cardboard  over  each 
to  form  a  sort  of  roof  and  keep  the  rain  off 
as  much  as  possible.  And  that  isn’t  all.  Three 
or  four  cheese  boxes,  lined  with  wax  paper, 
are  filled  with  bird  seed,  bread  crumbs,  meat 
scraps  and  table  refuse;  then  hot  rendered 
suet  is  poured  over  the  whole  thing.  When 
the  suet  cools,  it  acts  as  a  binder,  and  the 
contents  of  the  cheese  box  is  a  good  solid  bird 
cake  that  would  be  worth  a  king’s  ransom  if 
bought  from  a  bird  store.  After  the  cakes  have 
solidified,  the  box  lids,  having  a  few  three- 
quarter  inch  holes  drilled  in  them,  are  nailed 
on,  and  a  couple  of  pieces  of  string  are  tied 
around  each  box  to  act  as  footholds  for  the 
birds.  Finally  the  boxes,  with  eye  screws 
twisted  in  one  small  end,  are  also  hung  on  the 
line.  The  cafeteria  is  now  ready  for  the 
Winter.  Another  feeder  is  made  in  this  way. 
Take  a  lamp  chimney,  put  a  board  with  a  hole 
in  the  center  at  each  end,  put  a  dowel  pin 
through  the  boards  and  fasten  with  cotter 
pins.  Then  fill  the  chimney  with  bird  seed  and 
hang  it  up.  Put  a  little  •  wedge  under  the 
chimney  on  the  bottom  for  the  seed  to  come 
out  of.  Then  watch  how  the  chickadee  dis¬ 
covers  it  immediately,  and  how  the  less  in¬ 
telligent  nuthatch  pecks  at  the  glass  until  she 
discovers  the  crack  at  the  bottom. 

What  happened  to  me  should  happen  to  all 
of  you.  We  have  a  veritable  bird  sanctuary. 
In  the  Winter  (measured  by  the  feed  line, 
it  stretches  from  November  until  May,  when 
the  line  is  taken  off  because  the  bluebirds 
begin  to  chase  everybody  anyway)  we  have 
the  following  guests:  chickadees,  nuthatches, 
juncos,  golden  finches,  downy  and  hairy  wood¬ 
peckers,  gold-winged  woodpeckers,  titmice, 
white  -  throated  sparrows,  fox  and  song 
sparrows  (in  the  Spring),  and  about  half  a 
dozen  birds  yet  unidentified.  Last  year  we 
were  honored  by  those  rare  visitors  to  the 
Northeast,  a  flock  of  evening  grosbeaks.  They 
did  not  stay  long,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
Occasionally  Beau  Brummel,  the  blue  jay, 
comes  around,  dances  around  from  limb  to 
limb  on  the  maple  and  imitates  a  chicken 
hawk,  the.  coward!  He  takes  a  crack  at  the 
boxes,  but  nothing  doing;  he  likes  to  feed  off 
a  tray,  but  a  tray  means  too  much  waste  and 
I  never  put  one  out. 

Don’t  be  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the 
cheese  boxes  are  nailed  up  tight  on  all  sides 
and  have  only  a  few  small  holes  for  access 
to  the  food;  the  “downy”  and  the  “hairy”  will 
soon  peck  enough  holes  through,  to  satisfy 
the  rest  of  the  customers  as  well  as  them¬ 
selves. 

On  our  acres,  the  birds’  housing  problem  is 
solved  also.  There  are  plenty  of  houses  hung 
all  over,  houses  of  boxes,  roofing  shingles, 
gourds,  floor  tiles.  But  the  most  frequently 
patronized  house  is  the  one  made  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  shell.  These  houses  are  the  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  between  the  bluebird  and  the  wren. 
It  is  quite  an  intricate  thing  to  build  a  house 
from  a  cocoanut  shell  and  requires  a  little 
patience.  Here  are  the  specifications.  A  good 
sized  cocoanut  is  sawed  in  two  unequal  parts, 
at  a  line  two-thirds  distant  from  the  eyes 
in  it.  The  water  can  first  be  let  out  by  punctur¬ 


ing  one  of  the  eyes.  After  the  cocoanut  is 
sawed  apart,  the  pieces  are  placed  in  a  mild 
oven  for  about  20  minutes.  This  makes  it 
easy  to  separate  the  meat-  from  the  shell. 
With  the  blade  of  a  pointed  knife  carve  up 
the  meat  inside  into  small  wedges;  then, 
wedging  the  knife  between  the  meat  and  the 
shell,  the  meat  is  gradually  taken  out.  Then 
file  a  hole  with  a  half-round  file — for  a  blue¬ 
bird  one  and  one-half  inches,  for  a  wren  one 
inch  in  diameter.  File  half  of  the  hole  in  each 
half  shell,  then  fit  the  half  shells  together  and 
glue  together  with  strong  cement,  filling  in 
the  occasional  cracks  with  plastic  wood.  A 
couple  of  strands  of  wire,  wound  around  the 
shell  with  the  ends  of  the  wires  twisted  into 
an  eye  to  hang  up  on  a  limb,  completes  the 
job. 

Just  to  watch  the  wren  bring  in  a  girder, 
and  then  see  the  bluebird  throw  it  out  and 
beat  up  the  wren,  is  worth  anybody’s  while. 
Be  sure  of  one  thing,  though,  do  not  put  bird 
houses  too  close  to  each  other.  The  farther  the 
better.  Birds  are  very  much  like  people,  they 
fight  for  territory.  h.  L.  Z. 

New  York 


Heavy  snow  of  Winter  is  always  the  topic 
of  much  conversation;  the  damage  it  causes, 
the  inconvenience  it  brings,  and  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done  for  its  removal,  to  ex¬ 
pedite  travel.  On  the  other  hand,  snow  plays 


a  large  part  in  the  scheme  of  nature,  when  it 
blankets  the  earth  heavily.  Snow  is  the  poor 
man’s  fertilizer,  it  helps  to  add  minerals  to 
the  grass  and  gives  Winter  protection  to 
wheat.  Bitter  cold  days  without  snow  have  a 
tendency  to  heave  the  plant  roots,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  freeze  out.  Winters  of  plentiful 
snow  bring  more  wild  flowers  in  the  woods 
at  Springtime,  for  the  snow  protects  the 
tender  wild  plants,  such  as  the  rosettes  of  the 
milkweed;  it  acts  like  glass  in  a  greenhouse, 
causing  the  rosettes  to  grow  and  expand. 

Although  the  snows  of  Winter  art  a  benefit 
to  both  man  and  plants,  the  storms  of  Winter 
bite  deep  into  the  small  bodies  of  the  hungry 
birds.  Food  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
a  bird’s  life,  and  because  birds  are  more 
active  than  all  other  outdoor  creatures,  the 
cold  days  and  heavy  snows  bring  trying  times 
for  them.  The  natural  food  of  these  Winter 
birds  thus  becomes  scarce,  forcing  them  to 
travel  far  in  quest  of  food. 

Many  birds  change  their  diet  according  to 
seasons,  while  others  keep  to  the  same  diet 
the  year  round.  The  seed-eating  birds  that 
winter  here  must  have  food  that  will  take  the 
place  of  the  wild  seeds  which  they  find  in  the 
Summer.  The  birds  that  live  on  insects  must 
have  suet  on  freezing  days.  If  you  supply  the 
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birds  with  food,  your  backyard  will  be  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  a  number  of  Summer 
songsters.  Wild  birds  look  so  helpless  in  the 
deep  snow  but,  if.  they  are  well  fed,  they 
can  still  sing. 

Seed-eating  birds  gather  their  food  from 
or  near  the  ground,  but  to  'scatter  food  on 
the  ground  when  it  is  snowing  is  wasteful. 
Instead,  place  a  platform  in  some  sheltered 
place  and  scatter  upon  it  sunflower  seed, 
hemp,  cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  millet.  For  the 
insect-eating  birds  take  a  cocoanut  shell,  fill 
it  with  peanut  butter  and  ground  suet,  and 
hang  it  on  a  limb  of  a  tree,  or  on  the  trunk 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Trust  the 
birds  to  find  this  food.  The  glass  back  in  a 
windowsill  feeder  will  allow  you  to  see  the 
birds  as  they  feed  when  the  snow  is  deep.  The 
pleasure  you  will  have  as  you  watch  them 
darting  over  the  snow  to  the  feeding  station, 
and  as  you  catch  their  roundelays  of  song  on 
the  frosty  air,  will  make  you  think  of  May¬ 
time  woods,  even  in  the  midst  of  “Winter. 
Pennsylvania  o  p  f 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

In  this  section  70  years  ago  or  more,  most 
of  the  valleys,  hillsides  and  some  of  the  hill¬ 
tops  were  covered  with  small  farms.  Now,  back 
from  the  improved  roads,  most  of  these  farms 
are  abandoned  and  the  buildings  are  gone. 
Some  are  used  as  pasture  while  others  are 
growing  into  forest;  very  much  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  was  described  by  R.  W.  Dow  in  his 
recent  articles  on  Maine  farms  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  This  past  Summer  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  several  of  these  old  farms 
and  were  interested  in  noting  the  various  kinds 
of  flowering  plants  around  the  homesites, 
plants  that  were  competing  more  or  less 
successfully  with  the  weeds,  grasses  and 
bushes,  and  whose  ancestors  were  once  the 
pride  of  some  housewife’s  garden.  There  were 
columbines,  red,  yellow  and  deep  blue,  and  at 
one  place  a  few  plants  with  flowers  near  a  rose 
pink.  Lilies  of  the  valley  were  growing  in  the 
sod,  in  many  places  there  were  tiger  lilies  and 
in  some  places  there  were  large  clumps  of  the 
tawny  day-lily.  Nearly  all  of  these  old  home 
places  had  roses,  red,  pink,  white  or  yellow 
and  at  many  places  there  were  two  or  three 
kinds,  which  proves  that  long  ago  every  one 
loved  roses  even  as  we  do  today.  A  species 
of  bluebell,  growing  and  blotfming  in  tough 
sod,  seemed  quite  happy  in  such  surroundings. 
In  many  places  there  were  clumps  of  musk- 
mallow  growing  thriftily  and  in  a  few  places 
patches  of  false  spiraea.  Occasionally  patches 
of  spiraea  covered  more  than  a  square  rod  of 
ground  and  had  completely  choked  out  all 
other  plants  in  the  area  they  occupied.  Besides 
these  other  plants,  most  old  homes  had  their 
lilac  bushes  and  these  were  still  growing  and 
blooming. 

Usually  we  think  of  the  plants  of  the  flower 
garden  as  being  tender  and  requiring  con¬ 
siderable  care,  but  here  .were  plants  from  our 
grandmother’s  or  great-grandmother’s  gardens 
that  had  been  holding  their  own  in  the  struggle 
for  survival  for  close  to  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  and  in  some  cases  for  longer  than 
that.  In  the  hands  of  a  plant  breeder  such 
material  should  be  useful  to  give  vigor  and 
ruggedness  to  the  garden  strains  of  those 
plants. 

E.  A.  W.,  of  Massachusetts,  discusses  the 
question  of  hardiness  in  fruit  blossoms  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  seems  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  stage  in 
the  development  of  any  fruit  blossom  when 
it  is  very  sensitive  to  temperatures  below 
freezing.  Often  the  reason  for  serious  damage 
by  frost  to  a  particular  variety  of  apples  or 
other  fruit  is  because  a  large  part  of  the  bloom 
is  at  that  sensitive  stage  on  the  night  or  nights 
when  frost  strikes.  While  the  buds  and  bloom 
of  some  varieties  of  fruit  are  more  sensitive 
to  cold  than  those  of  other  varieties,  it  is  our 
experience  that  there  are  few  varieties  of  our 
fruits  that  suffer  serious  damage  at  tempera¬ 
tures  several  degrees  below  freezing  unless 
the  bloom  it  at  the  critical  stage  or  there  is 
a  strong,  drying  wind  blowing.  In  general  the 
earlier  blooming  varieties  of  fruits  stand  a 
greater  chance  of  being  damaged  by  frost  than 
those  that  bloom  later.  h.  l.  s. 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


Bringing  Back  Old  Trees 

We  are  buying  a  small  place  on 
which  there  are  about  20  peach  trees. 
They  seem  to  be  fairly  old  and  it 
also  appears  that  they  have  not 
fruited  for  some  time.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  could  do  to  make  them  come 
into  fruit  again?  The  land  was  just 
used  for  pasturage  for  a  number  of 
years.  h.  c.  m. 

New  York 

Peach  trees  10  years  old  or  older 
that  have  been  badly  neglected  for  a 
few  years  are  likely  to  be  so  weak 
that  they  will  not  recover  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  satisfactory  crop  of  fruit. 
However,  if  these  trees  in  question 
seem  to  be  in  fair  condition,  you 
might  try  pruning  the  branches  back 
rather  severely  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  encourage  new  growth  which 
in  turn  will  produce  fruit  the  second 
year  after  this  pruning.  Cultivation 
of  the  soil  in  the  area  immediately 
around  the  tree  and  well  outside  the 
trees  would  also  help.  In  addition  to 
this,  you  might  use  five  or  six 
pounds  of  a  good  garden  fertilizer, 
such  as  5-10-5,  in  the  early  Spring 
for  each  tree.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
growing  year  you  should  know  if 
these  trees  will  respond  to  such 
treatments  and  if  they  do  not,  you 
can  then  remove  the  trees. 

In  general,  it  is  likely  that  you 
would  be  further  ahead  to  plant  a 
few  one  year  peach  trees  of  a  de¬ 
sirable  variety  in  the  Spring  of  1948. 
These  trees  should  bear  some  fruit 
by  the  third  year  and  considerable 
fruit  the  fourth  year  after  planting. 

H.  A.  R. 


Fruit  From  Fall  Planted  Straw¬ 
berries 

In  your  October  18  issue  under  the 
title  “Handling  Strawberry  Runners,” 
I  note  the  statement  that  the  plants 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fruit  the 
following  year.  Numerous  advertise- 
ments  appear  every  Pall  offering 
strawberry  (field)  plants  guaranteed 
to  bear  next  June.  This  seems  con¬ 
tradictory  to  the  statement  mentioned 
in  my  first  sentence.  I  have  put  in  a 
number  of  plants  this  Fall  under  a 
hill  method  of  planting.  Won’t  these 
plants  fruit  next  year?  w.  l.  h. 

New  Jersey 

Strawberry  plants  set  in  the  Fall 
will  fruit  the  following  year,  but  the 
crop  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  crop 
a  year  later.  Plants  that  are  fruiting 
make  few  runners  until  after  fruiting 
and  consequently  you  will  have  a  thin 
bed  of  weak  plants.  If  the  blossoms 
are  picked  off  the  plants  next  Spring, 
runner  production  will  start  earlier 
and  you  will  have  a  fruiting  row 
well  filled  out  with  early  rooted 
plants  which  are  much  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  the  runner  plants  that 
grow  later  in  the  Summer.  Why  not 
check  this  for  yourself  by  removing 


Winter  Care  for  Small  Trees 
and  Pools 

Even  after  the  garden  is  shipshape 
for  the  Winter,  there  still  remains 
important  work  to  ‘  be  done.  When 
the  ground  has  frozen  solid,  ever¬ 
greens  should  be  mulched  with  a  thick 
layer  of  strawy  manure  to  conserve 
the  underground  supply  of  moisture, 
extending  the  mulch  well  beyond  the 
spread  of  the  branches.  Broad-leaf 
evergreens,  rhododendrons,  mountain 
laurel,  etc.,  should  be  mulched  with 
oak  leaves,  if  possible,  because  of 
their  acid  content,  piling  them  up  to 
a  depth  of  10  inches  or  more. 

All  evergreens  need  protection 
against  strong  winds  and  intense  sun. 
Make  a  tent  of  canvas  or  heavy  bur¬ 
lap  to  screen  the  exposed  side. 
Stretch  the  fabric  around  stakes 
driven  securely  into  the  ground  and 
see  that  the  screen  extends  above  the 
top  of  tree  or  shrub.  Or  pine  boughs 
may  be  used  for  protective  purposes, 
binding  them  in  place  around  in¬ 
dividual  trees  and  shrubs  with  stout 
rope.  Small  broad-leaf  specimens 
will  winter  much  more  safely  if  com¬ 
pletely  boxed  in  with  a  burlap- 
covered  frame. 

Newly  set  deciduous  trees  —  red 
maple,  American  beech,  linden  or 
any  smooth-bark  tree — need  protec¬ 
tion  against  sun  scald  which  weakens 
a  tree,  making  it  more  susceptible  to 
attack  by  borers.  A  burlap  bandage 
is  best  for  such  protection,  wound, 
military  fashion,  tightly  around  the 
trunk,  so  that  the  bark  is  entirely 
covered.  Do  not  remove  in  the  Spring 
but  leave  on  through  the  Summer 
and  another  Winter.  By  that  time,  the 
tree  will  have  become  acclimated,  re¬ 
quiring  no  further  protection.  It  is 
important,  too,  that  recently  set  small 
trees  should  be  firmly  staked,  to 


the  blossoms  from  part  of  your  plants 
and  allowing  the  others  to  fruit? 

g.  l.  s. 


Mulch  for  Strawberry  Bed 

I  have  been  told  that  putting  corn 
stalks  over  the  strawberry  bed  in 
the  Fall  to  hold  more  snow  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  plants  from  freezing  out, 
will  cause  the  strawberry  vines  to 
rot.  If  this  is  true,  what  would  you 
recommend  rather  than  corn  stalks? 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  j.  j.  c. 

Corn  stalks  will  not  cause  the 
strawberry  plants  to  rot  unless 
applied  early  while  the  weather  is 
still  warm.  Corn  stalks  are  too  coarse 
to  provide  much  protection  unless 
shredded.  Wheat  straw  is  excellent. 
Rye  and  oat  straw  and  marsh  hay  are 
good.  Sawdust  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  mulch  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  before  temperatures  get  much 
below  20  degrees  above  zero.  g.  l.  s. 


Raspberry  Culture 

I  have  a  few  black  raspberry 
plants  set  out.  They  grew  well  this 
year,  some  of  the  canes  six  feet 
long.  Should  I  cut  those  down  and 
cover  with  mulch  this  Winter?  If  so, 
about  how  close  to  the  ground? 

McKean  County,  Pa.  e.  w.  w. 

Black  raspberry  canes  are  usually 
winter  hardy  and  do  not  need  pro¬ 
jection.  Next  Spring  cut  the  canes 
back  to  three  feet  in  height  and  leave 
the  branches  about  eight  inches 
long.  g.  l.  s. 

Could  you  inform  me  about  rasp¬ 
berries  which  I  set  out  last  Summer? 
They  are  about  three  to  four  feet 
high.  Should  they  have  supports  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter?  h.  c.  l. 

Raspberries  may  be  grown  without 
support.  NexhSpring  the  canes  should 
be  cut  back  about  one-fourth  and 
the  weaker  canes  thinned  out.  G.  L.  s. 


Wild  Raspberries 

Can  you  tell  me  if  raspberry  plants, 
growing  along  side  a  highway  and 
transplanted  to  our  home  garden  in 
the  same  type  of  sandy  soil,  will 
grow  and  bear  fruit? 

I  dug  a  few  clumps  of  plants, 
separated  each  plant,  cut  back  the 
canes  to  about  six  inches  and  planted 
them  about  three  feet  apart,  in  rows 
about  four  feet  apart,  with  plenty  of 
mulch  from  the  hen  house  floor 
spread  around  the  base  of  each  plant. 

Massachusetts  mrs.  t.  h. 

Roadside  wild  raspberries  are  not 
likely  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  the 
cultivated  varieties.  The  wild  ones 
are  too  small,  soft  and  unproductive, 
although  they  may  have  a  nice  flavor. 
The  cultivated  varieties  Newburgh, 
Latham,  Milton  and  Taylor,  are 
among  the  best  sorts.  If  you  are  going 
to  all  the  trouble  of  caring  for  them, 
your  returns  will  be  greater  from  good 
varieties  than  from  wild  ones,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  will  bear  fruit  in 
cultivation.  g.  l.  s. 


prevent  their  roots  being  loosened  by 
winter  winds. 

To  protect  young  fruit  trees 
against  rodents,  use  fine  meshed  wire, 
such  as  window  screening.  Place  it 
at  least  two  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  extend  it  up  the 
trunk  for  about  two  feet.  To  protect 
against  sun  scald  —  from  which,  I 
have  found,  some  trees  never  re¬ 
cover — wrap  burlap  or  tarred  paper 
over  the  wire.  Mulch  these  trees  with 
barnyard  manure  only  after  the 
ground  has  frozen  solid,  keeping  it 
at  least  six  inches  away  from  the 
trunk.  Spade  it  in  in  the  Spring.  If 
applied  before  the  ground  freezes, 
mice  are  apt  to  make  their  nests  in 
it. 

If  your  garden  contains  a  pool,  that 
must  have  attention,  too,  before 
Winter  starts  in  earnest.  Be  sure  that 
the  water  is  entirely  drained  out  and 
leave  the  plug  out,  screening  the 
drain,  so  that  melting  snow  cannot 
fill  the  pool.  If  yours  is  a  small  pool, 
with  no  drain,  siphon  or  bail  every 
last  drop  of  water  from  it,  then  fill 
with  leaves,  heaping  them  up  over 
the  top.  Over  these,  place  a  piece  of 
heavy  canvas  or  tarred  paper,  with 
enough  rocks  around  the  edges  to 
hold  firmly  in  place  against  winter 
winds.  Always  bear  in  mind  that 
concrete  won’t  give  the  smallest 
fraction  of  an  inch;  and  the  patching 
of  cracks  is  seldom  successful  or 
permanent.  Hence  it  is  better  to  make 
absolutely  sure  that  no  moisture  can 
get  into  the  pool  during  the  Winter. 

If  you  have  lilies,  they  may  be 
quite  safely  left  in  their  boxes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pool,  unless  you 
live  in  an  extremely  cold  climate. 
Protect  the  boxes  with  a  thick  layer 
of  leaves  before  securing  the  outer 
cover  in  place  over  the  pool. 
Massachusetts  E.  M,  Eaton 


Plant  “GROWMORE”  HYBRIDS 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  . . . 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . .  . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


BEST  CORNS 

For  New  York  AND 

New  England 


tf 


OU  can  now  select  proved  “CM 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “CM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence — for  bigger  yields — better  corn — 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 

Tested  -Tried  -True  -  Inspected  and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  U* 

The  Choice  of  Progressive  Fanners 

SINCE  1895 


FREE!  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  com  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain 

WRITE  DEPT.  No.  43 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


BBWL 


GREENHOUSES 

I  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and| 
Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 

\  accessories,  hotbed  sash,  electric  heating  cable.  , 
I  Everything  needed  for  the  greenhouse.  Write  to  | 
Jus  about  your  needs.  Give  size  of  greenhouse 
wanted,  and  state  if  for  home  use  or  business* 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

^Irvington  90,  N.  Y.  Des Plaines  90,  Illinois! 


GRO QUICK  EBEDTh'eATERD 


^PUPIH  30  HRS.  TRANSPLANT  2  WK5. 

'"'CU? GERMINATION  TIME  V3.  ROOtYDt^  * 

TIHGS  IH  6  DAYS,  Soil  Heating  Cable  for' 
cold  frames,  plant  benches.  Testimonials, 
plans, instructions  mailed  FREE.  JR.  CABLE 
with  AIR  THERMOSTAT  for  20  sq.ft. 45.35.  SR. 

CABLE  with  AIR  THERMOSTAT  for40sq.ft.46.95.  JrunufY.RacKT 
n  PREPAID  DIRECT  or  YOUR  DEALER  nguARANTEEj 

GRO-QUICK  364  w.huronst., CHICAGO  10/ ILL.* 


Your  electric  socket 

71‘lli11™^'  ■if - operates  HEA T/NG 

CABLE'.  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soiJ. 
NO.M26  for  5  to  12  ft. pipe  42.  NoJ56forl2to25ft.|3. 
N0.SII2  for  25  to  50  ft. $6. Fir  thermostat  45 extra. 


HCR0- 


AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  PREPAID 

■QUICK  364ll).Huron  St..CHICAGO  10.  ILL.  £2/ 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V7  Allen's  Berry  Book  de- 
nT  ■  scribes  best  early,  medi¬ 
um.  late  and  everbearing  varieties. 
Tells  how  to  grow  big.  luscious 
berries  tor  home  and  market. 

Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  W.  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALFALFA  SEED  $17.80  PBE£ 

Choice  High  quality  seed  —  strictly  clean  —  99.50% 
pure.  Save  by  ordering  now.  Medium  Red  Clover  very 
scarce  and  hard  to  get.  We  have  limited  stocks  of 
premium  quality  seed.  Market  advancing.  Write 
for  complete  price  list. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


•  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS* 

Blueberry,  Raspberry  and  Asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO..  Box  8,  Willards,  Md. 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

We  specialize  in  serving  critical  Market  Growers  with 
the  very  best  strains  of  vegetable  seed.  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy  of  our  1948  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY 

125  Dock  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Penna. 
“In  the  heart  of  the  Produce  Market.” 


•  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  • 

WHOtiESABE  ANT)  RETAIL 
One.  two,  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 
HAMMONTON,  NEW  1ERSEY 


ALFALFA  SEED  $11.40;  CLOVER  $24.00;  CERTI¬ 
FIED  HYBRID  SEED  CORN  $5.00.  all  per 

bushel,  also  other  bargains.  Postal  card  us 
today  for  circular  and  samples. 

HALL  ROBERTS’  SON,  POSTVILLE,  IOWA 


HAVING  GLASS  TROUBLES 

problems  with  hard 
to  break,  shatter-resistant  PLEXIGLAS,  the  clear 
plastic  which  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  for  truck 
and  car  doors.  It  will  last  the  life  of  the  automobile 
when  properly  handled.  ABERDEEN  AUTO  PARTS, 
Dept.  R,  Box  283,  Aberdeen,  Maryland. 


HAND  PAINTED  WHITE  SILK  SCARFS  Ladies’, 

floral  designs  $3.50;  men’s,  pheasants,  seagulls.  Mal¬ 
lard  Ducks,  $4.00;  gift  boxed;  postpaid.  Money  back 
guarantee.  THE  FOUR  MAPLES  GIFT  SHOP, 
Denton-Greensboro  Road,  Greensboro,  Maryland 


Burpee’s 

Many  New  Flowers 
Enjoy  the  lovely  new  Luther 
Burbank  Zinniaa,  the  amazing 
Burpee  Double  Snapdragons, 
Alldouble  Petunias,  new  Burpee 
Marigolds.  Read  about  all  your 
favorite  flowers  In  this  colorful 
128-page  Burpee  Seed  Catalog. 

Hybrid  Vegetables 
Tosave  money  onfamilyfoodcosts, 
also  help  America’s  food  supply 
go  further  to  feed  hungry  nations, 
millions  will  grow  more  vegetables 
next  summer.  You’ll  want  the  news 
Burpee  Hybrids,  for biggeryield. 

Send  postcard  or 
^  Jhl»  coupon  TODAY, 

JW.  Atlee  Burpee" Co.*" 

536  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa, 

I Q  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


I  Nattis . . 

I 

I  Address 


I 

I 

1 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Condition  Like  New 

9  ft.  x  11  *t.  $  5.45  18  ft.  x  22  ft.  $21.80 

12  ft.  x  15  ft.  9.90  25  ft.  x  25  ft.  34.40 

18  ft.  x  20  ft,  19.80  20  ft.  x  36  ft.  39.60 

THESE  TARPAULINS  HAVE  ROPES 
AND  EYELETS.  GUARANTEED 
PERFECT  CONDITION  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED. 

UPTON  SALES  C0RP. 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York  13,N.  Y. 

PHONE:  CORTLANDT  7-4606 


STRAWBERRIES 


[Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’a 
|  New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
I  Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil. 

7  location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
'area  to  which  are  beat  adapted.  (Also; 

-  Grapes.Blueberriea.Raspberries.Boysen  - 

berries.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It's  Free.  Write 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


iiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiE 

Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Income  Taxes 


Farmers  (i.  e.,  persons  who  derived 
at  least  two-thirds  of  their  gross  in¬ 
come  from  farming)  must  file  decla¬ 
rations  of  their  estimated  income  and 
tax  for  1947  (Form  1040-ES)  and  pay- 
such  estimated  tax  not  later  than 
January  15,  1948.  This  estimated  tax 
must  be  equal  to  at  least  66%%  of 
the  actual  tax  as  finally  computed; 
otherwise  a  penalty  is  attached.  Since 
the  law  also  permits  the  filing  of 
the  final  return  on  January  15  in¬ 
stead  of  March  15,  a  farmer  can 
avoid  the  January  15  filing  of  a 
declaration  and  a  March  15  filing  of 
a  return,  by  filing  his  final  return  on 
January  15,  eliminating  the  decla¬ 
ration  altogether.  In  such  case,  the 
full  final  tax  is  payable  on  the  filing 
of  the  return,  that  is,  on  January 
15,  1948.  The  better  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  file  a  declaration  and  pay 
the  estimated  tax  on  January  15,  and 
then  make  the  final  return,  together 
with  any  additional  tax  payment  that 
may  be  due,  on  March  15.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  gives  the  taxpayer  additional 
time  to  accurately  compute  his  tax 
and  besides,  allows  him  two  months’ 
use  of  the  money  that  represents  the 
final  tax  payment  on  March  15 
(difference  between  66%  per  cent  of 
final  tax  as  estimated  and  100  per  cent 
of  final  tax  as  paid). 

Every  person  whose  gross  income 
is  $500  or  over,  must  file  a  return. 


Winter  Fur  Trapping 

Farmers  are  usually  busy  until 
late  Fall  getting  ready  for  the 
Winter  season  and  have  little  time  for 
trapping.  But  with  the  coming  of 
colder  weather  farm  jobs  often 
simmer  down  to  caring  for  the  stock 
and  keeping  on  hand  a  good  supply 
of  fuel,  with  perhaps  a  few  other 
seasonal  jobs  coming  up  for  attention 
occasionally.  Then  is  the  time  when 
trapping  can  often  be  a  good  source 
of  profit,  for  at  this  season  raw, 
prime  furs  will  bring  full  value  in 
any  good  fur  market. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  consider 
when  planning  to  do  Winter  trap¬ 
ping  is  the  outfit  of  traps.  It  should 
always  consist  of  good  traps  of  well 
known  makes,  mostly  in  the  No.  1 
and  No.  IV2  sizes,  which  are  about 
right  for  general  use  in  farmland 
trapping.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  select 
traps  of  different  types — the  long- 
spring  traps,  the  underspring  traps, 
stop  loss  and  two  trigger  traps — as 
one  is  then  better  prepared  to  make 
suitable  sets  in  all  sorts  of  places. 
Selection  of  trap  type  has  much  to 
do  with  success  or  failure  when  mak¬ 
ing  sets  in  narrow  runways,  under 
overhanging  banks,  in  shallow 
water,  and  at  all  places  where  there 
is  not  much  room  for  placing  a  trap. 
When  choosing  the  outfit,  consider 
well  such  things  as  its  compactness, 
lightness,  simplicity,  sturdiness,  and 
smoothness  of  action.  These  things 
may  not  seem  so  important  when  you 
are  examining  traps  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  buying,  but  they  mean  much 
when  the  traps  are  put  to  the  test  of 
trap-line  use. 

It  is  always  well  to  examine  and 
adjust  the  traps  before  setting  them. 
As  you  know,  farm  machinery  needs 
frequent  examination  and  careful  ad¬ 
justment  if  you  would  expect  it  to 
operate  long  and  well.  It  is  the  same 
with  steel  traps.  No  matter  how 
reliable  the  make  or  how  good  the 
material  or  workmanship,  the  steel 


This  includes  ,  minor  children  whose 
earnings  were  previously  taxed  to 
their  parents.  Where  a  child  earns 
less  than  $500  a  year,  neither  parent 
nor  child  need  file  a  return.  Since, 
however,  part  of  a  child’s  earnings 
have  probably  been  withheld  by  his 
employer  and  paid  to  the  government 
(even  where  the  earnings  have  been 
less  than  $500),  the  child  should  file 
a  refund  claim  for  the  amount  of 
salary  withheld. 

Farmers,  operating  on  a  cash  basis, 
must  file  Form  1040,  the  regular  tax 
return,  and  Form  1040-F,  a  schedule 
of  farm  income  and  expense.  If 
on  the  accrual  basis,  a  farmer  files- 
Form  1040  and  either  fills  out 
Schedule  C  on  page  2  Form  1040  or 
fills  out  and  files  Form  1040-F. 

Gross  Income  —  This  includes  all 
wages  and  receipts  in  cash  or 
property  received  during  the  year 
from  the  sale  of  all  livestock  and 
farm  produce  raised  on  the  farm, 
livestock  products,  and  crops;  and 
any  other  miscellaneous  income.  If 
operations  are  on  a  cash  basis  it  also 
includes  profit  (difference  between 
sale  price  and  cost)  from  the  resale 
of  purchased  livestock  which  are  part 
of  a  farmer’s  stock-in-trade  (i.  e., 
cattleman  sells  a  steer) ;  and  also 
profit  on  the  resale  of  purchased 
livestock  not  part  of  stock-in-trade 
(with  the  depreciation  figured  in). 


trap  will  likely  need  some  adjustment 
of  the  trigger  arrangement  before 
it  will  operate  perfectly.  This  is  often 
just  as  true  of  new  traps  as  of  old. 
The  trap  pan  may  set  too  high  or 
too  low;  or  the  trap  may  have  a 
weak  spring  or  imperfect  chain 
swivel,  or  it  may  have  sprung  or 
misshapen  jaws.  Seldom  will  a  trap 
be  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 
It  is  only  by  close  inspection  that 
you  can  be  sure  that  an  individual 
trap  will  perform  accurately  when 
set.  Thousands  of  dollars  in  furs  are 
lost  each  year  because  trappers  did 
not  inspect  their  traps  before  setting 
them  out. 

In  planning  the  trap  line,  be  sure 
that  it  touches  all  the  best  trapping 
spots  in  your  locality.  Have  it  follow 
the  course  of  a  small  stream  or  a  lake 
shore;  or  see  that  it  skirts  a  swamp 
or  thicket-choked  woods.  Some¬ 
times  one  will  find  “fur  pockets,” 
which  fur  game  seem  to  be  using  in 
plenty.  Look  closely  for  such  places 
and  have  the  trap  line  pass  near  or 
through  them.  Keep  your  eyes  open 
for  rocky  bluffs,  deep  ravines,  old 
unused  pastures  and  the  like.  Fur 
game  often  travel  in  the  vicinity  of 
such  places.  It  is  usually  well  to  lay 
out  the  trap  line  in  the  form  of  a 
large  loop,  which  enables  one  to 

save  time  and  steps.  When  making 
sets  keep  close  watch  at  all  times  for 
other  good  set  locations.  Openings 

in  drifts,  hollow  logs,  slides,  tile  out¬ 
lets,  logs  bridging  small  streams, 

runways  between  rocks  or  stumps, 
haystacks  or  piles  of  posts  or  logs. 

An  experienced  trapper  will  notice 
any  signs  left  by  the  animals  that 
have  been  around  there;  not  only 

those  signs  near  the  set  location,  but 
any  that  may  appear  close  by.  He 
will  scoop  out  a  shallow  depression 
for  the  trap,  lining  it  carefully  with 
dry  dead  leaves  or  dead  grass.  Then 
he  will  put  the  trap  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  center  of  the  trail  or 
runway,  placing  it  so  that  an  animal 
in  passing  must  step  into  it  from 


if  not  held  for  more  than  six  months; 
and,  if  held  for  more  than  six 
months,  the  sale  does  not  make  room 
for  replacement  to  change  the  breed 
or  quality  of  the  herd,  or  does  not 
reduce  the  normal  size  of  the  herd. 

Deductions  —  Items  to  be  deducted 
on  Form  1040-F  (or  schedule  C  of 
Form  1040)  include:  farm  real  estate 
taxes,  except  on  farm  dwelling;  cost 
of  purchased  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer; 
maintenance  of  stock;  minor  repairs 
to  and  depreciation  on  farm  buildings 
(not  farm  home) ;  and  depreciation 
on  machinery  and  equipment,  and  on 
farm  truck  and  car  if  used  in  farm 
operations,  and  annual  license  fees 
thereon;  cost  of  gas  and  oil  similarly 
used,  and  taxes  on  same;  cost  of  re¬ 
pairing  machinery,  and  also  cost  of 
short-life  tools.  Cost  of  hired  farm 
labor  is  deductible  not  only  as  to 
salary  paid  but  also  as  to  cost  of 
board  and  lodging  furnished.  House¬ 
hold  expense  is  not  a  deduction,  nor 
is  value  of  a  farmer’s  own  and  his 
wife’s  labor.  Depreciation  is  also  al¬ 
lowed  on  all  purchased  livestock, 
poultry,  orchards  and  small  fruits. 

Where  farm-raised  animals  are 
lost  from  disease,  exposure,  injury 
or  theft,  no  deduction  can  be  taken; 
but  where  animals  were  purchased, 
their  actual  cost,  less  depreciation, 
can  be  deducted  in  full  less  proceeds 
of  any  insurance  recovered. 

Bad  debts  owing  to  a  taxpayer  and 
arising  out  of  taxpayer’s  business  can 
be  deducted  in  full.  Non-business  bad 
debts  are  treated  as  short-term 
capital  losses  discussed  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

Gains  or  Losses  From  Sale  of 
Property  —  Where  capital  assets 
(those  not  subject  to  depreciation), 
are  held  for  less  than  six  months,  the 
profit  on  the  sale  (short-term  capital 
gain)  is  wholly  subject  to  tax  and  a 
loss  (short-term  capital  loss)  is  fully 
deductible,  but  not  in  excess  of 
$1,000  or  taxpayer’s  net  income, 
whichever  is  less.  If  held  for  more 
than  six  months,  50  per  cent  of 
gains  on  such  sales  are  taxable  and 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  losses  are 
deductible,  to  the  extent  indicated 
above.  If  all  of  the  deductible  portion 
of  the  loss  (i.  e.,  100  per  cent  or  50 
per  cent)  cannot  be  used  in  one  year, 
the  taxpayer  can  carry  over  the  un¬ 
used  part  of  the  loss  at  the  rate  of 
$1,000  or  up  to  amount  of  net  in¬ 
come,  whichever  is  smaller,  for  each 
of  the  following  five  years  until  he 
has  made  full  use  of  such  deductible 
portion  of  the  loss. 

Depreciable  business  property 
(such  as  farm  animals  used  for  work 
or  for  breeding  or  dairy  purposes), 
and  business  real  estate  are  not 
capital  assets.  If  such  property  is 
held  for  more  than  six  months,  only 
50  per  cent  of  the  net  gain  on  the 
sale  is  taxable,  while  100  per  cent 
of  the  net  loss  is  deductible.  If  held 
(Continued  on  Page  756) 


one  end,  not  over  a  trap  jaw  from 
one  side.  He  will  cover  the  trap  light¬ 
ly  but  smoothly  with  such  material 
as  will  conform  well  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  lay  a  small  stick  the  size 
of  one’s  little  finger  across  the  trail 
two  inches  back  from  the  trap, 
fasten  the  trap  chain  securely  to  a 
light  brush  drag,  and  call  it  work 
well  done.  He  then  has  about  five 
chances  in  ten  of  finding  his  trap 
holding  fur  game  on  his  first,  second, 
or  third  visit  to  the  set. 

A  good  trapper  doesn’t  use  just  any 
type  of  trap  for  making  a  set.  He 
chooses  his  trap  types  just  as  care¬ 
fully  as  he  does  his  trap  sizes.  He 
is  likely  to  use  an  underspring  trap 
in  narrow  runways,  hollow  logs,  and 
narrow  places  between  trees,  stumps, 
or  rocks.  But  when  making  a  set  in 
water,  where  conditions  are  such 
that  a  drowning  pole  or  wire  can  be 
used,  he  is  quite  apt  to  choose  a 
long-spring  type  of  trap,  since  its 
weight  helps  drown  the  catch.  Stop 
loss  and  two  trigger  traps  are  used 
where  the  water  is  too  shallow  to 
drown  the  trapped  game.  These  traps 
also  are  much  used  for  animals  that 
are  apt  to  twist  or  gnaw  off  a  foot 
when  caught. 

Much  of  the  profits  of  trapping  .are 
made,  or  lost,  in  the  operations  of 
skinning,  fleshing,  stretching  and 
curing  the  pelts  of  the  animals 
caught.  A  $3.00  muskrat  pelt  can 
readily  become  an  80-cent  pelt  by 
careless  handling  from  the  time  the 
animal  is  killed  until  the  pelt  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  dealer.  Instructions  in 
handling  and  care  of  pelts  may  be 
had  from  most  any  reliable  raw  fur 
dealer,  or  from  any  of  the  many 
books  or  publications  on  trapping. 
Care  and  good  judgment  are  needed 
in  the  fur  room  as  well  as  out  on 
the  trap  line.  The  trapper  who  is 
careful  enough  to  catch  a  nice  lot 
of  fur-bearing  animals  can  easily 
spoil  his  chances  for  good  profits  by 
employing  careless  methods  in  the 
fur  room.  w.  s.  C. 


December  20,  1947 

Christmas  Mistletoe 

Mistletoe  has  long  been  a  symbol 
of  Christmastide,  its  use  as  a  holiday 
decoration  having  come  down  to  us 
after  centuries  of  use  in  the  Old 
World.  It  was  used  as  a  religious 
symbol  in  Scandinavia  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  the  druids  of 
ancient  Britain  used  it  in  their  pagan 
ceremonies.  The  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  plant  grows  has  probably 
had  much  to  do  with  the  superstitions 
and  legends  that  have  grown  up 
about  it. 

The  mistletoe  is  a  parasite  and 
grows  high  in  the  tops  of  certain 


Mistletoe  and  good  times  at  Christ¬ 
mastide  are  closely  associated.  The 
parasitic  mistletoe  alyoays  causes 
considerable  enlargement  of  the 
host  limb  of  the  tree  on  which  itt 
grows.  This  is  due  to  a  mingling  of 
their  cellular  tissues ,  as  shown  by 
this  typical  mistletoe  plant  growing 
on  the  branch  of  a  black  gum  tree. 

trees.  It  gets  its  sustenance  from  the 
sap  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows, 
sending  down  roots  into  the  sapwood 
of  the  living  tree,  and  actually  ming¬ 
ling  its  wood  with  that  of  its  host 
in  a  firm,  inseparable  mass.  A  few 
plants  of  mistletoe  growing  in  a 
tree  seem  to  do  no  harm,  but  when 
the  infestation  is  great,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  some  of  the  Western 
States  whence  most  of  our  Christmas 
mistletoe  comes,  the  tree  dies  from 
the  effects  of  those  sapping  roots. 

There  are  several  species  of  mistle¬ 
toe.  One  is  an  Eastern  species  found 
as  far  North  as  the  New  England 
States;  it  also  becomes  quite  common 
in  the  South,  where  it  seems  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  black  gum  and  sycamore  trees 
to  any  others.  This  species  of 
mistletoe  is  not  as  prolific  as  that 
which  grows  in  California,  and  a 
half  dozen  or  so  of  the  green  clumps 
are  all  that  one  will  usually  find  in 
a  single  tree.  In  California,  however, 
and  other  Western  States,  the  mistle¬ 
toe  flourishes,  often  growing  so 
densely  that  the  tree  will  appear  to 
be  in  full  leaf  in  midwinter,  though 
the  tree’s  own  foliage  has  fallen. 

Good  money  can  be  made  gather¬ 
ing  this  Christmas  green.  The  job  is 
not  always  an  easy  one,  for  mistletoe 
often  grows  high  in  the  treetops  and 
it  takes  a  good  climber  to  get  it  down. 
The  plants  are  brittle  and  a  hard 
fall  will  shatter  them  or  at  least 
knock  most  of  the  berries  off.  Since 
it  is  the  berries  that  make  the  plant 
much  more  salable,  it  is  therefore 
Often  let  down  to  the  ground  in  a 
basket  to  prevent  any  damage. 

Pennsylvania  p.  h. 


Business  Bits 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  first 
New  England  inventions,  our  Ameri¬ 
can  mechanics  and  engineers  have 
continued  to  improve  on  all  kinds 
and  makes  of  motors  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  The  new  Fairbanks-Morse 
Axial  Air  Gap  Motor  is  another 
pioneering  advance  in  design  and 
superior  features  of  construction. 
This  company  has  just  published  an 
excellent  bulletin,  No.  2760,  dis¬ 
cussing  this  motor  in  detail.  A  copy 
can  be  obtained  for  the  asking  by 
writing  to  Fairbanks-Morse  and 
Company,  Chicago,  5,  111. 


In  his  book  on  the  cleaning  and 
care  of  guns  Frank  C.  Hoppe  dis¬ 
cusses  in  a  practical  manner  what 
happens  to  a  gun  in  active  service 
and  when  it  is  standing  idle.  He  also 
explains  the  care  of  a  new  gun,  and 
what  can  be  done  for  old  guns.  A  post 
card  request  to  the  Frank  A.  Hoppe, 
Inc.,  2332  North  8th  St.,  Philadelphia 
33,  Pa.,  will  bring  you  a  copy  of  this 
book  free. 


This  is  the  Roelofs  family  of  Limburg,  Holland,  on  whose  behalf  M.  K. 
of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  made  an  appeal  for  help  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
columns  last  Fall.  M.  K.  now  reports  that  in  response  to  that  appeal,  121 
packages  of  food,  clothing  and  vitamins  were  received  by  the  Roelofs. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


NOTHING  LIKE  IT 


We  have  come  to  that  time  of 
year  when  the  setting  sun  brings  a 
chill  to  the  air,  which  makes  the  old 
home  doubly  attractive.  Calvin  sits 
at,  the  radio  listening  to  his  favorite 
hillbillys,  Loretta  is  busy  with  her 
homework,  the  Missus  is  busy  in  the 
kitchen,  humming  a  gay  tune  as  she 
i  goes  about  her  evening  work.  Let  me 
tell  you  in  passing  that  a  farm  house¬ 
wife  humming  a  gay  tune  in  the 
kitchen  strikes  a  very  pleasing  note. 
The  chores  are  done  and  I  sit  in  my 
big  chair  by  the  warm  stove  musing. 

An  odd  thing  happened  recently. 
Last  Spring  the  Missus  bought  some 
Leghorn  chicks  and  now  those  young 
roosters  weigh  about  four  pounds. 
One  day  one  of  them  spied  a  little 
garter  snake  about  a  foot  long;  he 
gave  the  snake  several  sharp  pecks, 
then  grabbed  it  by  the  head  and  be¬ 
gan  to  swallow.  The  snake  wiggled 
frantically  but  the  rooster  kept  gulp¬ 
ing  until  finally  the  wiggling  tail  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  order  to  duplicate  the 
feat,  I  would  have  to  swallow  a  snake 
50  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Well,  I  have  eaten  some  very 
strange  dishes  from  baked  wood¬ 
chuck  to  sparrow  potpie,  but  I  draw 
the  line  at  snakes.  At  one  time,  a 
Southern  housewife  where  I  was 
visiting  had  a  big  chicken  pie  for 
dinner.  I  was  given  a  generous  help¬ 
ing,  and  it  tasted  mighty  good  until 
I  discovered'  the  chicken’s  head  and 
one  foot  in  my  helping.  My  appetite 
for  chicken  pie  suddenly  disappeared. 

As  I  sit  here  in  drowsy  comfort, 
I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
tenacity  with  which  people  cling  to 
their  homes.  I  have  been  in  so  many 
places  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
mightly  good  places  to  stay  away 
from.  Out  in  South  Dakota  I  grew 
accustomed  to  having  a  thousand 
buffalo  gnats  buzz  around  my  head, 
but  one  thing  impressed  me  as  being 
rather  strange.  That  was  a  thinly 
populated  Republican  county,  and  yet 
there  were  millions  of  bugs  known 
as  “democrats,”  at  least  that  is  what 
those  people  called  them.  No  doubt, 
a  bugologist  would  have  given  them 
a  different  name,  for  they  looked 
like  the  familiar  squash  bugs  we 
have  here.  Where  they  staybd  in  the 
I  Summer  I  do  not  know,  but  in  the 
Fall  they  turned  fiery  red  and  in- 
i  vaded  the  town  in  countless  numbers. 

Never  mind  what  my  own  politics 
|  are,  but  I  can  say  that  I  did  not  like 
to  have  “democrats”  crawling  up  the 
|  inside  of  my  pants  legs.  All  along 
“Old  Man  River”  there  are  thousands 
I  of  acres  of  very  fertile  bottom  land. 
The  farmers  on  those  bottom  lands 
build  their  houses  on  stilts  six  or 
|  eight  feet  above  the  ground.  If  you 
wonder  why,  you  just  wait  long 
enough  and  “Old  Man  River”  will 
|  give  you  the  answer.  They  do  raise 
|  marvelous  crops,  but  quite  often  they 
do  not  gather  them.  I  stood  on  a 
bridge  at  one  time  and  watched 
bundles  of  wheat,  corn  shocks,  and 
I  dead  hogs  sailing  down  the  river. 
So  you  begin  to  see  what  I  mean  by 
places  that  are  mighty  fine  to  stay 
away  from.  Here  are  a  few  more. 
When  I  was  16  years  old,  I  taught  a 
rural  school,  and  once  a  month  went 
to  the  county  seat.  We  Northerners 
often  envy  the  people  who  live  the 
year  round  in  the  sunny  South  but 
this  last  Summer  a  hurricane  de- 
1  molished  part  of  the  very  section. 

The  Ozark  region  of  Arkansas  and 
!  Missouri  has  some  of  the  most 
j  marvelously  beautiful  scenery  to  be 
'  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  yet  the 
farmers  on  those  rolling  hills  can- 
;  not  have  a  well  because  the  hills  are 
hollow  underneath.  Try  to  drill  a 
1  well  and  the  first  thing  you  know 
;  your  drill  drops  into  a  bottomless 
!  cavern.  A  few  years  ago,  a  thriving 
i  village  in  that  section  put  in  a  water 
!  and  sewage  system,  dug  a  fine  well, 
and  installed  an  electric  pump.  For 
two  years  the  village  boasted  of  its 
fine  water  system;  then  one  day  the 
bottom  of  the  well  dropped  out  and 
.  the  pump  disappeared. 

I  know  a  very  nice  village  in 
Illinois  which  is  the  center  of  a  rich 
farming  area.  The  welfare  of  that 
entire  community  is  built  upon 
pumpkins.  As  you  drive  along  at  the 
proper  season  you  can  see  hundreds 
°f  acres  of  pupipkins.  The  land  is 
treeless  and  very  flat,  so  year  after 
year  you  can  look  in  any  direction 
and  see  that  golden  fruit  of  the  vine. 
The  farm  housewives  even  fry 
Pumpkin  blossoms  and  claim  they  are 
delicious.  I  confess  to  a  strong  liking 
for  pumpkin  pie,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  eternal  vista  of  pumpkins 
and  pumpkin  eating  would  grow 
rnighty  monotonous.  I  know  a  small 
city  in  Illinois  which  is  the  soybean 
capital  of  the  world.  The  farmers 


grow  thousands  of  acres  of  soybeans, 
they  eat  beans,  they  eat  bread  made 
of  soybean  flour,  they  spread  their 
pancakes  with  oleo  made  from  soy¬ 
bean  oil,  they  fatten  their  livestock 
on  soybean  cake.  The  land  is  flat 
and  fertile;  the  farmers  grow  rich  on 
soy  beans.  Well,  I  like  soy  beans  too 
but  I  must  say  that  too  many  would 
get  tiresome.  For  some  reason,  nearly 
all  of  the  land  South  of  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  cotton  belt  is  either  gray 
or  red  clay.  When  that  clay  is  wet, 
it  is  so  sticky  that  it  is  almost  im- 
-possible  to  walk  across  the  fields. 
The  least  little  rain  and  the  entire 
farm  becomes  a  sea  of  goo,  so  sticky 
that  10  steps  and  you  have  50  pounds 
of  clay  clinging  to  each  shoe. 

For  a  change,  let  me  mention  some 
other  places.  Understand,  please,  that 
these  are  personal  opinions  and  no 
reflections  whatever  on  the  places  or 
the  people.  From  my  book  of  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  I  have  found  just 
three  that  seem  to  me  to  be  as  nearly 
ideal  as  one  could  find.  The  flat  lands 
of  Western  New  York  State  come 
very  near  to  being  tops  in  ideal  farm 
conditions.  The  Central  and  North¬ 
ern  parts  of  Indiana  are  rich  and 
fertile  and  wonderful  for  farms.  The 
Eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Delaware, 
is  a  region  where  heavens  bend  down 
to  kiss  the  earth. 

The  thing  which  impresses  me  most 
about  all  this  is  the  stubborn  tenacity 
with  which  people  cling  to  their 
homes  no  matter  where  those  homes 
may  be,  and  no  matter  what  the 
seeming  disadvantages  are.  Why, 
they  even  say  that  the  children  on 
many  of  the  river  bottomlands  are 
born  with  webs  between  their  toes. 
Missouri  is  noted  for  corn  and  cattle 
but  with  the  first  warm  day  of 
Spring,  a  thousand  chiggers  walk  up 
your  legs,  burrow  beneath  the  skin, 
and  set  up  housekeeping.  One 
thing  I  did  notice,  though,  was  that 
wherever  I  went,  the  farm  people 
were  very  much  alike.  Everywhere 
a  friendly,  helpful,  hospitable  spirit. 
To  all  of  them,  home  was  home  and 
the  fairest  place  on  earth  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned.  This  longing  for  the 
old  home  is  one  of  the  finest  traits 
of  our  American  farm  people.  Per¬ 
haps,  to  me,  they  were  mighty  fine 
places  to  stay  away  from,  simply  be¬ 
cause  I,  too,  had  that  inborn  long¬ 
ing  for  my  own  old  home  in  the  hills 
of  Pennsylvania.  But  the  clock  on 
the  mantel  says  bedtime. 

L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,.  Mich. 


^  Farmers’  Friend 

The  barn  owl,  or  monkey  face 
owl,  so  many  times  found  on  the 
farm  in  sheds  or  old  buildings,  is  a 
creature  seldom  seen  and  even  less 
known  about.  The  economical  value 
of  a  family  of  barn  owls  on  the  farm 
is  almost  unbelievable.  Their  menu 
consists  of  practically  nothing  but 
rodents — mice,  moles,  shrews  and 
rats.  It  is  therefore  against  common 


The  Barn  Owl,  Farmers’  Friend. 


sense  as  well  as  against  law  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  barn  owl. 

The  barn  owl  is  seldom  heard  and 
when  it  is,  few  people  know  its  call. 
It  is  more  of  a  blood-curdling  screech 
emitted  whenever  they  come  back 
with  food  for  the  .  little  ones.  They 
are  strictly  nocturnal,  that  is,  night 
fliers,  but  that  does  not  mean  they 
can  see  only  at  night  and  not  in  the 
day.  Actually,  the  barn  owl  can  see 
even  better  in  the  daytime  than  we 
can.  Its  flight  is  absolutely  noiseless 
because  of  the  soft,  fluffy  down 
feathers. 

It  is  often  said  that  while  the 
barred  owl  gives  six  hoots,  the 
horned  owl  eight  hoots,  the  rest  of 
the  owl  family  doesn’t  give  a  hoot. 


Broome  County,  N. 


F.  S.  Gehr 
Y. 


for  Re-building  Pastures 


of  a  Harrow 

PENETRATION  of aPlow 


•  Speed?  It  cuts  seven  feet  wide,  about  twice  what  you  would 
plow  with  the  same  power.  Penetration?  See  the  thick  slices  of 
tough  sod  in  the  picture  above.  Its  big  heat-treated  blades  .  .  * 
24  or  26  inches  high  and  IOV2  inches  apart  .  .  .  roll  over  low 
stumps  and  stone.  It  cuts  right  through  roots  and  saplings.  It 
buries  amazing  amounts  of  sage  brush  or  similar  trash,  blends 
them  into  the  soil,  reduces  risk  of  erosion.  Built  to  conquer  wild 
land  for  pasture,  the  Case  Brushland  Harrow  has  proved  ideal 
for  renewing  old  pastures.  Farmers  often  find  it  better  .  .  .  and 
far  faster  ...  in  preparing  for  other  seedings.  Get  full  infor¬ 
mation  from  your  Case  dealer  now. 


Other  Case  harrows  include  the  famous 
Soil  Conservation  Harrow  that  angles 
and  straightens  on-the-go,  crosses 
grassed  waterways  without  cutting, 
leaves  headlands  level.  Another  is  the 
heavy-duty  "JA”  cover-crop  harrow,  at 
bottom.  Send  for  folders  on  any  type  of 
harrow,  any  other  implements  you  need. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  M-71 ,  Racine,  Wis. 


FREE 

BOOKLET 

Latest  information  on 
tractor  tire  traction 

Every  farmer  who  owns  a  tractor  ought  to  have 
the  latest  information  on  fractor  tire  traction. 
This  free  B.  F.  Goodrich  booklet  tells  how  en¬ 
gineers  studied  the  farmer’s  problems,  trying  out 
hundreds  of  different  tire  tread  designs  to  learn 
more  about  traction.  It  explains  why  they  de¬ 
signed  a  tire  with  an  open  center,  why  cleats 
are  spaced  as  they  are,  and  just  what  it  takes  to 
get  full  traction.  Other  subjects  included  are: 


J£lll*pee  giant 


6  Packets 

25* 


Choicest  \ 

Colors 
SPECIAL!! 

Largest  flowers,  exquis¬ 
itely  waved  and  frilled, 
.mostly  four  to  each  stem. 
Six  finest  colors:  scarlet- 
cerise,  rose,  cream-pink, 
lavender,  blue  and  white. 
All  6  Packets  of  seeds.  1  of  each 
color  (.value  95c )  for  only  25c, 
postpaid.  For  a  larger  planting, 
6  Half  Ounces,  1  of  ea.  (value  $3. ) 
^or  $1.  Send  25c  or  $1  today! 

'Grown  on  Burpee’s  Floradale  Earma. 

W.Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

638  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


How  to  use  liquid  weights 
Rules  lor  tractor  tire  care 
Inflation  tables 
Anti-freeze  chart 
How  to  cut  down  steel  wheels 
Other  money-saving 
information 

For  your  free  copy  just  write  your  name  and 
address  on  a  post  card  and  send  to: 

B.  F.  Goodrich,  Dept.  127,  Akron,  O. 

SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Bulldlnge  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Socond  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Easy  and 

Cheap  to 
Operate 

m 


SAVE  TIME,  WORK,  MONEY! 

SU&W 

and  "PEPPY  PAL"  TRACTORS 


SHAW 

m r g.  co. 


ie  rugee 

Ideal  for  farm,  truck  garden,  orchard, 
poultry  farm.  Operate  on  a  few  cents  an 
hour.  A  child  can  handle  them. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS  —  The  Shaw 
Du-All  or  Peppy-Pal  does  many  jobs 
quickly  and  easily.  Plows,  cultivates, 
harrows,  disks,  bulldozes,  sprays,  hauls, 
grinds,  and  saws  wood. 

BUILT  FOR  RUGGED  WORK-Sturdy, 
extra-strength  construction  means  low 
upkeep,  long  life.  Year’s  guarantee. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  —  FREE 
FOLDER  — Buy  direct  and  savel  Mass 
production  holds  prices  down  — quality 
up.  Send  today  for  FREE  illustrated 
folder  giving  complete  details  and 
price  lists. 

47 1 Z  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kan. 
688F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


FOR  SALE;  FRICK  &  FARQUHAR  SAWMILLS 

Gas  and  Diesel  Power  Units.  Immediate  Delivery. 

CHAS.  H.  LONG,  SWEET  VALLEY,  PENNA. 
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Use  More  Gear Speeds 


Save  Time  •  • .  Fuel . . .  Money 


INSTALL  a  Sherman 
Step-Up  Transmission! 


You’ll  get  the  right  tractor  speed 
for  every  job  you  do  .  .  ;  with 
every  implement  you  use. 


♦ 


You  won’t  be  dependent  on 
throttle  speed.  Your  Ford  tractor 
will  do  more  work  for  you  every 
day.  It  will  plow  2  more  acres — 
cultivate  6  to  15  more  acres — 
mow  11  more  acres.  You’ll  get 
better  and  higher  production 
and  make  more  money. 


You’ll  operate  in  the  economy 
range... at  half  throttle— Half¬ 
throttle  speed  is  easy  on 
gasoline.  You  save  money 
every  foot  you  move! 

You  get  2  gear  speeds  between 
2nd  and  high— You’ll  have 
speeds  of  4  and  5  m.p.h.  .  .  . 
at  half  throttle! 


You  get  2  power  take-off 

speeds— You  get  an  extra  belt 
speed — up  to  60%  more 
speed  without  speeding  up 
the  engine  to  its  full  limit! 

You  get  increased  tractor  speed 

— No  matter  what  your  job, 
you’ll  do  it  faster  .  .  .  save 
time  ; . .  get  more  work  done. 

You  get  reduced  engine  speed 

— The  Step-Up  Transmission 
lets  your  engine  “take  it 
easy.”  And  that  means  less 
wear  and  tear  . . .  less  main¬ 
tenance  ;  s  ;  longer  life. 


You’ll  get  faster  highway  speeds 

— You’ll  save  time  travel¬ 
ing  or  hauling  on  the  road. 
Travel  at  speeds  up  to 
18Vi  m.p.h. 


Proved  by  More  Than 
44,000  Owners! 

riyrr  I  —Write  TODAY  for  free  folder  describing 
r  l|r  K  I  the  Sherman  Step-Up  Transmission  and 
*  ■  how  it  can  help  you  save  time  and  money. 

See  Your  Ford  Tractor  Dealer  TODAY! 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
IN  ONE 

SEASON  V 


Made  by  the  makers 
of  the  FARMCRAFTER 


SHERMAN 


TRANSMISSION 


SHERMAN  PRODUCTS  INC. 

ROYAL  OAK,  MICHIGAN 


STEP-k 


STRAWBERRIES 

foi* 

T  Every  Need,  Soil,  Location,  Climate 

Uu  micries  Blueberries 

MJur  1948  Berry  Book  lists  the 
^varieties  you  need,  for  highest  berry 
■'production  and  profit.  Each  variety 
.  fully  described  with  special  ip- 
'  formation  on  areas  to  which  best 

-  "'adapted.  (Also:  Best  varieties  of  Grapes, 

Raspberries,  Boysenberries,  Blackberries  and  Aspara¬ 
gus).  Write  Today  for  Your  Copy.  It’s  FREE. 
RA.YNER  BROS.,  52  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


December  20,  1947 

Ashworth — A  Blight  Resistant  Potato 


A  blight-proof  potato  has  been 
the  dream  of  both  farmers  and  po¬ 
tato  specialists  from  the  day  in  1843 
that  the  new  disease  was  first  ob¬ 
served  in  potato  fields  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia.  When  the  disease 
appeared  in  Belgium  in  August  1845 
and  became  prevalent  over  wide 
areas  of  Europe  and  in  Ireland,  the 
dream  became  international  in  scope. 
In  U.  S.  A.,  the  Rev.  Chauncey 
Goodrich  of  Utica  became  very  much 
concerned  and  proceeded  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Goodrich  held  to  the 
very  old  theory  that  plants  propa¬ 
gated  by  buds  or  cuttings  gradually 
lose  their  vigor  due  to  continued 
asexual  propagation.  In  his  opinion, 
new  seedlings  developed  from  true 
seeds  would  experience  an  invigorat¬ 
ing  effect  from  sexual  reproduction 
which  would  restore  the  potato  to  its 
former  healthy  state.  He  obtained 
potatoes  from  both  home  and  vari¬ 
ous  places  in  South  America.  He 
made  reports  to  the  State  Agricult¬ 
ural  Society  and  these  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  transcriptions  of  that 
Society.  This  continued  until  his 
death  in  1864.  Goodrich’s  own  work 
produced  the  evidence  to  disprove 
his  theory,  even  though  he,  himself, 
never  admitted  it. 

In  England,  John  Lindley,  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  ob¬ 
tained  in  1848  wild  potatoes  from 
Central  Mexico  and  South  America 
in  the  hope  that  some  one  of  them 
might  be  free  from  the  “murrain.” 
Lindley  considered  one  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  plants  to  be  a  distinct  species 
which  had  never  been  described.  He 
therefore  published  a  description  of 
it  calling  it  Solanum  demissum,  i.e., 
the  puny  potato.  He  adds  that,  un¬ 
fortunately,  this  Mexican  plant  is 
subject  to  “the  disease.”  In  Germany, 
J.  F.  Klotzsch  in  1850  tried  Solanum 
demissum  in  his  garden  in  Berlin  and 
announced  that  it  had  blighted. 
Klotzsch  made  some  hybrids  which 
he  called  hybrid  sugar.  These  plants 
were  in  pots  and  were  saved  because 
Klotzsch  had  noticed  that  the  puny 
potato  withstood  several  degrees  of 
frost  and  he  thought  it  might  be 
worthwhile  to  see  whether  any  of 
the  hybrids  inherited  this  character¬ 
istic.  What  he  found  out  is  not  re¬ 
corded  but  25  years  later  his  hybrid 
sugar  was  exhibited  at  a  potato  show 
under  the  heading  of  miscellaneous 
varieties.  The  Swiss  had  a  flurry  of 
excitement  in  the  early  1850’s  over 
a  Mexican  potato  (Solanum  verruco- 
sum)  which  did  not  blight  like  native 
varieties  but  which  went  down  with 
blight  when  a  really  severe  blight 
year  came  along. 

Importations  of  samples  from 
South  America  continued  sporadi¬ 
cally  but  to  this  day  no  dne  has  ever 
brought  out  of  South  America  any 
potato,  wild  or  cultivated,  that  has 
had  any  appreciable  resistance  to 
blight.  It  is  true  that  when  the  very 
severe  blight  year  struck  Ireland  in 
1879,  a  new  Scotch  variety,  Cham¬ 
pion,  appeared  to  blight  less  severely 
than  the  Victorias  and  Regents  which 
were  standard  varieties  at  that  time. 
Champion  became  very  popular  in 
Ireland  but  for  other  reasons  than 
blight  resistance.  If  Champion  ever 
had  any  real  resistance  to  blight,  it 
has  been  lost  long  since.  The  more 
likely  explanation  is  that  the  obser¬ 
vations  made  in  1879  were  too  limited 
in  extent  to  warrant  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them. 


Older  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  recall  that  20  years  ago 
the  writer  published  a  short  note  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  about 
blight  resistant  potatoes.  Almost  at 
once  came  a  letter  from  Fred  L. 
Ashworth,  Heuvelton,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  asking  for  a  sample, 
“just  one  eye,  or  even  a  sprout.”  As 
the  story  finally  unfolded,  Fred  Ash¬ 
worth  had  heard  a  Grenfel  lecture  at 
nearby  Ogdensburg  in  which  were  de¬ 
scribed  the  difficulties  of  growing  any 
tender  vegetables  at  the  Mission  in 
Greeland.  Potatoes  had  to  be  covered 
nearly  every  night  in  the  Summer. 
The  development  or  segregation  of 
cold  tolerant  plants  has  been  a 
hobby  with  Mr.  Ashworth  for  many 
years,  and  not  so  very  long  ago  he 
had  in  progress  on  his  farm  tests  of 
150  different  kinds  of  plants  to  de¬ 
termine  their  resistance  to  frost  and 
to  low  temperature.  But  it  is  a  puzzle 
how  Fred  Ashworth  knew  that 
Solanum  demissum  has  any  frost  re¬ 
sistance.  He  had  obtained  seeds  of 
the  species  and  he  wanted  to  cross 
it  with  a  blight  resistant  plant  so  that 
he  might  find  one  of  the  offspring 
which  combined  frost  resistance  with 
blight  resistance.  Somehow  or  other 
he  had  found  out  that  S.  demissum 
was  supposed  to  be  a  blighter,  a 
rather  difficult  job,  even  for  one  with 
a  big  agricultural  library  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  He  offered  to  send  seedling 
plants  if  we  were  interested.  Natu¬ 
rally  we  wanted  to  test  the  species 
because  it  never  had  been  tested 
since  the  real  cause  of  potato  blight 
had  become  known.  Lindley  and 
Klotszch  both  might  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  and,  in  fact,  they  apparently 
did  make  a  mistake. 

When  the  seedlings  came,  they 
were  put  in  pots  and  given  an  inocu¬ 
lation  with  the  blight  organism. 
Nothing  happened.  So  it  was  tried 
again  and  again  for  a  dozen  times. 
Mountains  and  Rurals  blighted  but 
S.  demissum  did  not;  it  was  immune 
to  blight.  Some  of  the  seedlings  were 
transplanted  to  the  field.  The  plants 
spread  over  the  ground  in  a  rosette, 
then  sent  up  stalks  that  were  eight 
to  10  inches  tall.  There  v/as  a  profuse 
production  of  deep  purple  flowers  and 
a  heavy  set  of  seed  balls.  The  plants 
withstood  the  frosts  of  late  Septem¬ 
ber  with  no  injury  whatsoever.  In 
late  October  very  tubers  were  found. 
The  ground  around  the  plants  was  a 
mass  of  stolons  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
really  long  ones,  six  to  eight  or  even 
10  feet  from  the  stalk,  tubers  the 
size  of  marbles  had  developed.  Very 
obviously  S.  demissum  had  no  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  in  our  latitude. 

There  remained  the  possibility, 
however,  that  by  crossing  S.  demis¬ 
sum  with  some  one  of  our  domestic 
varieties  a  hybrid  could  be  developed 
that  would  combine  the  desirable 
characters-  of  the  two  parents.  It 
sounds  easy,  but  actually  it  turned 
out  to  be  most  difficult.  The  pollen 
of  S.  demissum  simply  would  not 
fertilize  the  flowers  of  the  domestic 
varieties;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  domestic  varieties  seldom  pro¬ 
duce  any  fertile  pollen.  A  recital  of 
all  the  things  that  “wouldn’t  work” 
would  be  tedious  and  -uninteresting. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  some 
crosses  were  effected  and  that  the 
entire  progeny,  although  immune  to 
blight,  seemed  to  be,  if  anything, 
more  wild  than  the  original  wild 
plant.  However,  some  of  these  hy¬ 


brids  were  “backcrossed”  to  a  do¬ 
mestic  variety  and  in  this  progeny 
after  eliminating  a  few  plants  that 
were  susceptible  to  blight,  occasional 
plants  were  found  that  looked  like 
domestic  potatoes,  had  formed  large 
rough  tubers  before  the  autumnal 
equinox  and  the  tubers  were  borne 
on  stolons  that  were  only  a  foot  or 
18  inches  long.  Some  of  these  were 
again  crossed  to  domestic  varieties. 
A  higher  percentage  of  plants  went 
out  with  blight  than  previously  but 
in  the  remnant  were  plants  that  ap¬ 
proximated  commercial  varieties.  The 
process  was  repeated.  Half  of  the 
progeny  was  killed  by  inoculations 
with  the  blight  organism.  In  the 
remnant  were  many  hills  that  had 
the  appearance  of  domestic  varieties. 
The  promising  hills  were  saved  for 
further  testing.  Single  tubers  of  many 
of  them  were  sent  to  Fred  Ashworth. 
He  has  reported  faithfully  and  in  de¬ 
tail  about  the  behavior  of  each  kind 
sent  to  him. 

In  the  Spring  of  1942,  one  of  the 
tubers  sent  to  Mr.  Ashworth  bore 
the  label  ECU-1.  Each  year,  there¬ 
after,  came  a  favorable  report.  At 
Ithaca,  in  1942,  eight  hills  of  ECU-1 
yielded  25  pounds  of  marketable 
potatoes.  But  the  Ithaca  stock  con¬ 
tracted  leaf  roll  and  was  mostly 
rogued  out  in  1943.  Ashworth’s  stock 
remained  healthy  and  that  year  he 
had  100  pounds.  In  1944  he  called  it 
the  best  of  all  the  seedlings  he  had 
tried.  In  1945,  ECU-1  was  put  in  a 
yield-test  plot  near  Ithaca.  All  yields 
were  low.  ECU-1  gave  230  bushels, 
U.  S.  No.  _  1,  per  acre.  Chippewa  to 
which  it  is  most  closely  comparable 
in  length  of  growing  season  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  136  bushels  per  acre. 
Other  standard  varieties  yielded  at 
the  following  rates  in  bushels  of  U.  S. 
No.  1  potatoes:  Cobblers  135,  Green 
Mountain  190,  Katahdin  135.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  in  the  same  test  were 
several  other  seedlings  which  have 
been  named  recently.  The  yields  are 
as  follows:  Placid  240,  Essex  239, 
Virgil  207,  Empire  274,  Fillmore  262, 
and  Cortland  235.  In  1946,  on  the 
same  farm  near  Ithaca,  ECU-1 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  252  bushels  per 
acre,  Chippewa  made  203  bushels 
and  Katahdin  192  bushels.  The  other 
seedlings  in  the  test  yielded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Placid  330,  Essex  304,  Virgil 
343,  Empire  401,  Fillmore  369,  and 
Cortland  396. 

It  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  yield 
of  an  early  maturing  variety  with 
that  of  a  late  maturing  sort.  And  of 
the  new  varieties  enumerated  only 
Essex  is  at  all  comparable  with 
Ashworth’s  selection  in  shortness  of 
life.  It  is  not  fair  either  to  compare 
the  behavior  of  a  variety  as  grown 
in  Central  New  York  with  its  be¬ 
havior  when  grown  200  miles  farther 
north  in  the  State.  St.  Lawrence 
County  is  not  one  of  the  important 
potato  counties  of  the  State.  The 
county  is  preeminently  a  dairy  area. 
Potatoes  are  grown  mostly  for  home 
consumption,  so  the  yield  in  bushels 
per  acre  is  definitely  not  as  important 
as  certainty  of  crop.  Only  five  years 
ago  dairy  farmers  in  most  parts  of 
the  State  lost  their  potato  crop  with 
blight.  They  do  not  have  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  would  not  be  justified  in 
having  it  for  spraying-  their  small 
patches  of  potatoes.  It  seemed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  was  a  definite  place 
for  such  a  potato  as  ECU-1  even  if 
it  never  became  an  important  va- 
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You  clear  snow  as  fast  as  seven 
men  with  shovels  .  .  .  you  cut  weeds 
and  grass  as  fast  as  five  men  with 
scythes  .  .  .  all  with  this  one  eco¬ 
nomical  machine. 

40-inch  snow  plow  blade  can  be 
angled  instantly  right  or  left . .  big 
4:00  x  12  tires  give  positive  traction 
. . .  easy  to  handle  . . .  blade  also  ideal 
for  light  bulldozing  and  feed  floor 
cleaning  .  .  ,  3-foot  sickle  bar  quick 
and  easy  to  attach  for  farm  mowing 
or  custom  cutting. 

Write  today  for  FREE  literature, 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

GARDEN  TRACTORS  •  MOWERS  *  TILLERS 
Rochester  8,  New  York 


CLEAR  AWAY  SNOW— fast  and  clean, 
from  your  drives,  lanes,  walks,  road¬ 
ways,  with  this  sturdy  42"-Blade  Snow¬ 
plow  Attachment  for  Bolens  HUSKI 
Power-Ho  or  Gardener  Tractors.  Saves 
you  time  and  labor.  Amazingly  low 
first  cost  and  operation.  Easily  attached 
to  Tractor. 

SEE  YOUR  BOLENS  DEALER  NOW) 


BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


Food  Machinery 
Corporation 

259-B  Park  St., 
Port  Washington, 
Wisconsin 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  OVER  4-0  YEARS 


New  High  Speed  Chain  Saw 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  last  6  to  10 
times  longer  without  resharpening.  Double  chain  life  I 
Immediate  delivery  on  new  light  w'eight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp. 

ASHLAND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FREE  BIG  1948  NEW  AND  USED 

Tractor  parts  catalog.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write: 
IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO..  Fargo,  North  Dakota 


DAW  PITDC  Send  Your  Furs  to  PHILIP  A. 
IV/VVY  ruivo  SMALL,  201  W.  Springettsbury 
Ave.,  York,  Penna.  Price  List  Sent  On  Request. 


SPECIAL  WINTER  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS 


Don’t  Let  LIGHTNING  Do  This  To  You! 

LIVES  ENDANGERED! 

TREES  SPLINTERED! 
BUILDINGS  DAMAGED!1 

A  valued  tree  hopelessly  sp’lin- 1 
tered  is  only  one  of  the  serious  j 
dangers  when  lightning  strikes  | 
near  your  home. 

Lightning  Jumps  from  _  trees  to 
buildings.  Install  an  inconspi¬ 
cuous  ELECTRA  PROTECTION 
SYSTEM  NOW! 

Electra  Protection  Co.,  Inc. 


Dept.  RN,  II  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y- 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Tel.  MU-9-8897 
Clip  &  Mail 


ELECTRA  PROTECTION 

CO. 

INC. 

II  N.  Pearl  St,  Albany 

7, 

N.  Y. 

We  are  interested  in  rods  for  No.  of  Bldgs... 

NAMF  r-.Tt . 

*  AnnRFSfi,  . 

MM 

riety  for  the  large  grower.  It  has, 
accordingly,  been  given  the  name 
Ashworth,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Fred  Ash¬ 
worth,  and  a  complete  technical  de¬ 
scription  which  will  appear  soon,  in 
the  American  Potato  Journal  will  fix 
the  name  for  all  time. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  yet  that  the 
variety  Ashworth  will  be  confined 
to  northern  New  York.  Trials  are  in 
progress  now  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  When  they  are  completed,  it 
can  well  be  that  Ashworth  will  prove 
to  be  more  widely  adapted  than  is 
now  known.  Thousands  of  farmers 
saw  the  new  varieties  on  August  7 
when  they  attended  the  field  day  of 
the  Empire  State  Potato  Club  at  the 
Clark  farm  near  Richford,  N.  Y.  The 
little  plot  was  planted  on  May  27, 
and  on  August  7,  Ashworth  showed 
unmistakable  evidence  of  maturity. 
It  was  the  earliest  of  the  12  varieties 
grown  in  the  plot. 

Many  factors  enter  into  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  new  variety  of  potato. 
Only  time  and  extensive  trials  can 
bring  out  unexpected  defects.  It  can 
be  said  now  that  the  tubers  of  Ash¬ 
worth  are  inclined  to  be  a  little 
rough.  In  some  cases  the  field  note 
reads  “as  smooth  as  Katahdin”  but  in 
other  cases  it  reads  “like  Katahdin  but 
a  little  rough.”  Aside  from  yield  and 
appearance,  the  really  important 
factor  to  be  considered  is  cooking 
quality.  Tastes  vary  so  greatly  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  potato  to  suit 
everyone.  All  of  the  reports  to  date 


indicate  that  Ashworth  is  dry  and 
mealy  either  boiled  or  baked.  Its 
thinness  in  one  dimension  makes  it 
a  quick  cooker. 

A  final  word  about  resistance  to 
blight.  When  it  was  decided  to  name 
the  variety,  blight  had  never  been 
seen  on  it.  It  had  passed  many  in¬ 
oculation  tests  in  the  greenhouse  and 
had  come  through  a  fairly  severe 
blight  year  at  Heuvelton  without 
showing  any  blight.  Nevertheless,  a 
trace  of  blight  was  found  on  all  of 
new  varieties  on  the  Clark  Farm  on 
September  16.  Rurals  and  Mountains 
were  totally  dead  with  blight  on  that 
date.  Ashworth  was  practically  dead 
from  natural  causes  but  a  few  yellow 
leaves  on  the  tips  of  occasion  stems 
had  unmistakable  blight.  A  week 
earlier  the  blight  could  not  be  found 
on  any  of  the  so-called  blight  proof 
varieties.  This  was  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment.  It  is  true  that  the  plants 
had  gone  through  perhaps  the  most 
severe  outbreak  of  blight  that  has 
occurred  in  50  years.  They  had  held 
up  through  the  worst  of  it  but  at 
the  very  end  had  broken  down.  The 
amount  of  blight  was  insignificant, 
but  it  was  there.  It  is  no  longer  per¬ 
missible  to  speak  of  them  as  blight 
proofs.  They  are  merely  flight  re¬ 
sistant.  So,  there  is  still  work  to  be 
done.  A  variety  has  to  be  found  that 
is  absolutely  proof  against  blight 
and,  also,  the  plant  that  Fred  Ash¬ 
worth  wanted  at  the  outset  is  still 
to  be  found.  Donald  Reddick 


New  Types  of  Farm  Machinery 


New  developments  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  have  been  somewhat  slowed 
during  the  past  few  years  by  scarcity 
of  materials,  strikes,  railroad  tie-ups, 
and  other  obstacles  of  production. 
Manufacturers,  however,  have  kept 
right  on  the  job  of  giving  the  farm¬ 
er  new  labor  and  time  saving  tools 
as  existing  conditions  permitted; 
consequently  many  new  types  of 
worthwhile  implements  have  recently 
been  put  on  the  market.  It  will  pay 
anyone  who  is  at  all  interested  in 
farming  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  working  principles  of  some  of  the 
more  important  ones  that  save  on 
labor  and  labor  costs. 

The  trend  in  building  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  today  is  that  of  combining 
power  sources  and  implements  into 
single  operative  units.  This  is  seen 
not  only  in  the  mounted  machines 
such  as  cultivators,  combines  and  the 
like,  but  also  in  increasing  number 
of  implements  that  are  designed  to  be 
pulled  by  a  tractor  or  other  power 
source.  Single  operative  units  are 
more  speedy  and  efficient,  and  often 
save  the  labor  of  an  extra  man. 
Many  of  the  attachments,  for  use 
with  a  tractor  or  other  power  source, 
make  the  power  unit  and  pulled  im¬ 
plement  practically  a  single-unit 
machine. 

Advancement  in  the  design  of 
modern  mechanical  equipment  for 
farm  use  follows  the  lines  of  safety 
and  comfort  for  the  operator.  Tractor 
sunshades  and  cabs,  shock  absorber 
seats,  and  simplified  mechanical  de¬ 
sign,  all  tend  to  show  that  manu¬ 
facturers  have  the  safety  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  farmer  in  mind.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  that  new  type  of 
tractor  seat  which  is  cushioned  by  a 
combination  of  coil  spring  and  hy¬ 
draulic  shock  absorber.  Such  thought¬ 
fulness  for  the  farmer  is  to  be 
commended.  Among  the  many  later 
types  of  farm  machinery  attachments 
is  the  hydraulic  lift  for  jeeps.  By  its 
use,  farm  implements  attached  to  a 
jeep  can  be  raised  and  lowered  at 
will  from  the  driver’s  seat.  Similarly, 
the  power-trol-unit,  when  mounted 
on  a  tractor,  operates  a  control  unit 
on  the  pulled  implement  which  en¬ 
ables  the  driver  to  do  away  with  all 
controlling  hand  levers  or  ropes. 
Every  day  self-powered  hydraulic 
and  mechanical  loaders  are  coming 
into  more  general  use  on  farms.  A 
new  hydraulic  loader,  designed  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  tractor, 
lifts  1,600  pounds  with  easy  operation 
from  the  driver’s  seat.  A  tractor 
take-off  pump  is  another  handy 
device  for  tractor  owners.  This  little, 
compact  outfit  attaches  to  the  tractor 
take-off,  and  can  be  used  for  washing 
cars,  inflating  tires,  or  doing  any 
number  of  jobs  that  require  the  use 
of  a  compressor. 

A  digger-driver  device  is  now  on 
the  market,  which  is  a  posthole 
digger  and  post  driver  combined.  It 
mounts  on  the  front  of  a  tractor  and 
does  not  interfere  with  draw-bar 
use.  Powered  by  a  belt,  it  digs  a 
nine-inch  hole  in  all  types  of  soil  at 
any  angle,  or  does  the  work  of  a 
small  pile  driver,  which  makes  it  a 
handy  device  to  have  on  the  farm. 
Another  very  useful  tool  is  the  two- 
wheel  trailer  with  tilting  platform. 
It  has  an  eight  by  14  foot  wood  or 


steel  platform,  and  takes  loads  up  to 
8,000  pounds.  The  tilting  platform  is 
operated  by  a  hand-powered  hydrau¬ 
lic  jack,  which  makes  loading  and 
unloading  an  easy  task.  The  two-inch 
ball-and-socket  hitch  provides  a 
means  of  connecting  the  trailer  to 
tractor,  passenger  car  or  truck. 

A  three-in-one  power  unit  for  use 
with  suitable  small  tractors  is  also  a 
convenient  contrivance  for  the  farm¬ 
er.  It  is  a  srfiall,  light  unit  which 
takes  its  power  direct  from  the  trac¬ 
tor  and  combines  belt-pulley,  power 
take-off  and  hydraulic  lift.  One  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  is  now 
making  a  self-propelled,  two-row 
cornpicker  that  is  valuable  for  use 
on  small  and  contoured  fields.  Its 
capacity  is  about  20  to  30  acres  a 
day.  It  is  easy  to  maneuver  and 
adaptable  to  close  places  where  the 
use  of  a  larger,  clumsier  machine 
would  be  impracticable.  A  rotary  hoe 
that  can  be  reversed  to  serve  as  a 
soil  packer  or  treader  is  also  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  very  flexible,  which  in¬ 
sures  good  work  on  irregular  ground. 

A  useful  farm  lift,  which  will 
operate  from  the  rear  power  take-off 
of  any  tractor,  is  still  another  im¬ 
provement.  This  device  lifts  four 
tons  and  does  not  interefer  with 
using  the  tractor  for  draw-bar  work. 
A  saw-gun,  for  sawing  and  filing,  and 
easily  attached  to  electric  or  air 
drills,  is  another  new  device.  It  can 
be  used  for  work  on  woods,  metals, 
plastics  and  other  materials.  This 
machine  has  a  seven-eighths  inch 
stroke  and  takes  an  ordinary  hack¬ 
saw  blade.  A  two-handled  screw 
driver  for  loosening  rusted  screws 
and  for  driving  screws  in  hard  woods 
is  now  likewise  being  sold.  This  in¬ 
strument  has  an  auxiliary  handle 
which  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  handle,  enabling  the  operator 
to  exert  added  pressure  without  that 
tiresome  gripping  which  is  so  often 
necessary  when  using  the  ordinary 
type  of  screw  driver. 

A  number  of  small  self-propelled 
machines  for  farm  use  have  re¬ 
cently  been  put  on  the  market.  These 
include  mowers,  buzz  saws,  culti¬ 
vators,  sprayers,  and  the  like.  One 
rather  ingenious  implement  of  this 
type  is  the  buzz  master  saw.  It  has 
a  two-speed,  seven  horsepower  motor 
with  a  pulley  for  belt  work.  A  post- 
hole  digger  attachment  and  mowing 
attachment  are  also  available.  Near¬ 
ly  all  the  small  garden  tractors  have 
attachments  .which  convert  them  into 
various  self-propelled  implements, 
such  as  mowers,  tillers,  cultivators, 
and  plows.  One  company  now 
makes  a  weed  killer  which  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  electrocuting  weeds  by  giving 
them  a  charge  of  12,000  volts.  This 
machine  operates  by  means  of  sets 
of  forklike  electrodes,  which  are 
pulled  over  the  ground  like  a  rake 
or  toothed  harrow.  While  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  an  effective  weed  killer,  the 
cost  of  operating  it  is  around  $10  an 
acre.  The  makers  say  its  use  is  in  no 
way  harmful  to  the  soil. 

Many  more  new  machines,  at¬ 
tachments  and  devices  are  still  in 
the  designing  stage  throughout  the 
country.  Manufacturers  will  be  re¬ 
leasing  them  from  time  to  time  as 
they  are  perfected  and  tested. 

w.  s.  c. 
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the  curled  and  interlaced  petals  re¬ 
mind  you  of  ostrich  plumesl  Love¬ 
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A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 
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Iodine  is  a  necessity  in  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  farm  animals. 


If  it  is  lacking,  goiter  may  re¬ 
sult.  The  chief  loss  from  Iodine 
deficiency  comes  from  interfer¬ 
ence  in  reproductive  processes, 
and  the  birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offspring  which  may  die. 

So  don’t  take  any  chances. 
The  feed  you  buy  probably  does 
contain  Iodine.  But  don’t  guess 
—ask  your  dealer— make  sure  ! 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The 
Place  of  Iodine  in  the  Nutrition 
of  Farm  Animals.” 
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Gatofine  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 
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Your  farm  implement  dealer 
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Using  6%  Kerosene,  94%  Air,  this  torch  bums 
weeds,  roots,  stalks,  splits  rocks,  irrigates,  thaws, 
heats  iron,  disinfects.  HASOVtH  |Q0  FARM 
Write  for  full  description  and  prices. 
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CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Fanners, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  C0„  130  Arch  St„  Phi  la.  6,  Pa. 


/'ll  A  I MC  Tractor,  Truck,  Road  Grader,  Bus.  Write 
for  circular,  give  tire  sizes.  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment.  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  Geneva,  Ohio 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Many  of  the  winners  at  recent 
county  fairs  and  district  4-H  shows 
throughout  the  State  are  preparing 
to  enter  the  1948  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  January  12  to  16,  at  Harris¬ 
burg  to  compete  for  State  champion¬ 
ships.  County  representatives  already 
have  been  designated  by  a  large 
number  of  counties  for  the  horseshoe 
pitching  contest.  Many  of  the  300 
boys  and  girls  whose  calves  won  high 
places  at  the  five  district  4-H  Dairy 
Shows  recently  held  in  the  State  have 
indicated  they  want  to  compete  in 
the  big  arena  at  Harrisburg,  Some 
unusually  good  field  crop  and  live¬ 
stock  exhibits  have  been  shown  at 
numerous  county  fairs  where  compe¬ 
tition,  in  many  instances,  was  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  a  warmup  for  the 
big  State  show.  Horse  pulling  con¬ 
tests,  an  attraction  at  a  number  of 
fairs,  again  will  be  on  the  Farm 
Show  program. 

Visitors  to  the  1948  State  Farm 
Show  will  find  a  number  of  changes 
in  layout  of  exhibits,  and  one  of 
those  which  horse  fanciers  will 
notice  first  will  be'  the  removal  of 
horse  exhibits  from  the  ground  floor 
of  the  main  arena  to  the  beef  cattle 
barn.  This  will  bring  all  livestock 
exhibits  into  adjacent  units  within 
the  big  building.  The  new  location 
will  facilitate  the  handling,  showing, 
and  feeding  of  the  horses.  They  will 
be  quartered  in  66  stalls,  four  of 
them  box  stalls.  Beef  cattle  were 
moved  from  the  dairy  barn  into  a 
special  building  for  the  1947  show  in 
order  to  provide  space  for  both 
groups  commensurate  with  the  in¬ 
creasingly  important  place  held  by 
beef  cattle  in  the  State’s  agricultural 
program.  Space  vacated  by  removal 
of  the  horses  from  the  arena  build¬ 
ing  will  be  devoted  to  educational 
exhibits  by  various  departments  of 
the  State  government,  and  will  per¬ 
mit  grouping  of  these  exhibits  in 
one  area  instead  of  having  them 
scattered  in  several  different  lo¬ 
cations  in  the  show,  as  in  the  past. 
H.  R.  McCulloch,  secretary  of  the 
Farm  Show  Commission,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  all  livestock  exhibit 
entries  for  the  next  Farm  Show 
had  been  filed  with  the  show  manage¬ 
ment  at  Harrisburg  by  November  22. 
Horse  exhibitors  have  been  assured 
that  while  horse  numbers  have  been 
decreasing  every  year  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farms  there  is  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  show  management  to 
slight  this  part  of  the  show.  In  fact, 
a  total  of  $3,450  has  been  allocated 
as  premium  money  to  winners  in  the 
horse  divisions.  Interest  is  maintained 
in  all  types  of  farm  draft  horses 
throughout  the  State,  and  horses 
continue  to  be  a  main  center  of 
attraction  at  the  show,  year  after 
year.  -* 


The  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Artificial  Breeding  Co-operative  with 
headquarters  at  Landisville,  Lancas¬ 
ter  County,  which  services  member 
co-operatives  in  a  dozen  surround¬ 
ing  counties,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  16-member  sire 


committee  whose  responsibility  it 
will  be  to  locate  and  recommend 
additional  bulls  for.  its  unit.  On  the 
committee  are  from,  four  to  five  men 
for  each  of  four  dairy  breeds,  as 
follows:  —  Holstein,  Earl  L.  Groff, 
Strasburg,  chairman;  Isaac  Hershey, 
Paradise;  Elvin  Hess,  Strasburg;  Ivo 
V.  Otto,  Carlisle,  and  H.  D.  Allebach, 
Trappe.  Guernsey,  Hartwell  E,  Roper, 
Kirkwood;  H.  K.  McCullough,  New- 
ville,  and  T.  B.  Walters,  Oxford. 
Jersey,  Samuel  B.  Williams,  Middle- 
town,  chairman;  H.  S.  Gatchel  and 
Paul  Bucher,  both  of  Peach  Bottom, 
and  Paul  Coates,  Coatesville.  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Dr.  L.  P.  Deubler,  Camp  Hill, 
chairman;  George  Schuchman,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown;  Elias  Buckwalter,  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  C.  Rudolph  Kulp,  Potts- 
town.  This  association,  one  of  five 
central  units  in  the  State  in  the  dairy 
cattle  artificial  breeding  setup,  recent¬ 
ly  was  host  to  the  Pennsylvania  asso¬ 
ciation  of  artificial  breeding  co¬ 
operatives  for  its  annual  Fall  meet¬ 
ing:  Clyde  E.  Moore,  Slippery  Rock, 
Butler  County,  is  president  of  the 
State  group,  and  John  P.  Schwenk, 
Allentown,  Lehigh  County,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


The  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Feder¬ 
ation,  joining  in  the  recent  25th 
annual  Poultry  Conference  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  re¬ 
adopted  its  name,  until  now  un¬ 
registered,  for  purposes  of  incorpor¬ 
ation,  and  amended  its  constitution 
and  by-laws  with  a  view  to  ex¬ 
pansion  of  membership.  New  officers 
are:  R.  H.  Heckenluber,  Biglerville, 
Adams  County,  pres.,  succeeding  E. 
B.  Wallis,  Liverpool,  Perry  County; 
Dr.  P.  H.  Seitz,  Wrights ville,  York 
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County,  first  vice-pres.;  Ralph 
Minnich,  Harrisburg,  second  vice- 
pres.;  Frank  Ellis,  El  verson,  Chester 
County,  secy-treas.,  re-elected.  Di¬ 
rectors  elected  are:  Thomas  Moncrief, 
Hanover,  York  County;  J.  Mark 
Reiser,  West  Leesport,  Berks  County; 
Charles  W.  Carbeau,  Ellwood  City, 
Lawrence  County;  Roscoe  Koch, 
Tamaqua,  Schuylkill  County;  Gordon 
Irons,  Linesville,  Crawford  County, 
and  L.  E.  Kegeris,  Palmyra,  Lebanon 
County. 


Blair  County  farmers,  in  the  fertile 
Morrisons  Cove  section,  are  making 
the  headlines.  For  the  first  time,  as  a 
result  of  their  bumper  1947  crops, 
they  are  shipping  corn  to  market. 
Ever  since  dairying  became  a  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  industry  in  their 
area,  they  have  been  importing  corn, 
and  on  a  large  scale.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  they  are  on  the  selling 
end  and  corn  is  moving  out  by  freight 
car  and  truck.  Only  their  surplus  is 
being  sold.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  will 
be  held  on  the  farm  for  dairy  animals 
and  other  livestock.  Wheat  and 
barley  yields  in  this  section  also 
broke  all  former  records,  and  sur¬ 
pluses  in  these  crops  also  are  mov¬ 
ing  out  in  large  volume.  More  than 
80  carloads  of  wheat  alone  had  been 
sold  by  November  1  at  just  one  point 
— Curry,  as  compared  to  a  normal 
annual  shipment  from  this  station  of 
about  18  cars.  The  unusual  high  pro¬ 
duction  resulted  from  ideal  growing 
conditions,  improved  varieties  of 
seed,  and  more  extensive  mechani¬ 
zation  which  enabled  them  to  handle 
the  crop  despite  a  shortage  of  hired 
labor.  r  n.  m.  e. 


Deep  bodied  and  thickly  fleshed  throughout,  this  fine  Aberdeen-Angus 
yearling  heifer  will  be  used  as  a  breeding  female  in  the  herd  of  her  owner 
and  breeder,  W.  L.  Henning,  Centre  County,  Pa.  She  was  the  junior 
champion  at  the  last  Harrisburg  Farm  Show. 


Grange  Position  on  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway 

The  following  is  a  summary  of 
some  of  the  observations  relative  to 
the  New  York  and  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  project  made  recently  by  Albert 
S.  Goss,  National  Grange  Master: 

“The  National  Grange  has  long 
advocated  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  millions  of  dollars  which 
would  be  saved  annually  in  trans¬ 
portation  costs  by  making  it  possible 
for  seagoing  vessels  to  load  and  un¬ 
load  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
but  also  because  of  the  saving  in 
vast  quantities  of  exhaustible  natural 
resources  made  possible  through  de¬ 
velopment  of  one  of  the  largest  hydro¬ 
electric  plants  in  the  world.  The 
Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York  furnishes  some  most  interest¬ 
ing  data  which  amply  support  the 
stand  of  the  National  Grange.  A  few 
interesting  comparisons  have  been 
developed  from  this  data,  showing 
how  New  York  is  falling  behind  the 
rest  of  the  nation  in  electrical 
service. 

“The  following  tables  show  the  in¬ 
crease  in  generating  plants  from  1930 
to  1945:  in  New  York,  hydroelectric 
plants,  8.1  per  cent,  total  generating 
plants,  22.5  per  cent;  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  hydroelectric 
plants,  73.7  per  cent,  total  generating 
plants,  54.7  per  cent.  D,uring  this 
same  period  New  York  State’s  total 
production  of  electric  energy  in¬ 
creased  only  75.5  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  144.2  per  cent  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  while  its  hydro¬ 
electric  energy  production  increased 


52.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  156.4 
per  cent  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
In  other  words,  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  development  one  of  the 
greatest  potential  power  sources  in 
the  world,  in  its  own  front  yard, 
the  New  York  situation  is  character¬ 
ized  by  three  outstanding  features: 
First,  its  increase  in  the  total  de¬ 
velopment  of  electrical  energy  is 
about  half  that  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole;  second,  its  increase  in  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  energy 
is  about  one-third  that  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole;  third,  most  of  its  in¬ 
crease  is  from  steam  and  internal 
combustion  engine  sources  which 
have  used  dwindling  supplies  of 
exhaustible  natural  resources.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  that  New  York  State 
electric  rates  are  high.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  compares  them  with  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  and  with 
the  Pacific  Coast  where  the  potential 
waterpowers  have  been  more  freely 
developed.  The  purpose  of  this  last 
comparison  is  to  show  what  New 
York  State  could  do  if  the  water¬ 
power  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  de¬ 
veloped.  The  table  shows  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  in  cents  per  kilowatt  hour 
for  three  classes  of  customers: 

Commercial  Commercial 
Residential  and  and 

or  Industrial  Industrial 
Domestic  Small  Large 

New  York .  4.24  3.31  .78 

U.  S.  as  a  whole....  3.41  2.79  .93 

Pacific  Coast .  2.37  1.74  .61 

“After  reviewing  tfiese  figures  one 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
in  1930,  with  nearly  11  per  cent  of 
the  population,  New  York  consumed 
13.8  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  electrical 
energy  (because  New  York  is  one  of 


the  nation’s  leading  industrial  States) 
while  in  1945,  still  with  nearly  11  per 
cent  of  the  population,  New  York  was 
consuming  but  9.8  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  electrical  energy. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  the  aver¬ 
age  consumer  the  results  are  also 
interesting.  The  following  table 
shows  the  residential  or  domestic 
consumption  of  electrical  energy  per 
consumer: 

Average 

KVV  Hours  Rate  Annual 
Cost 

New  York .  965  4.24  $40.92 

U.  S.  as  a  whole....  1,216  3.41  $41.46 

Pacific  Coast .  1,665  2.37  $39.46 

“The  average  annual  cost  has  been 
about  the  same,  but  New  Yorkers 
get  a  whole  lot  less  for  their  money. 

“Had  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
Electrical  Development  been  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  war,  we  would  have 
saved  untold  millions  in  freight,  other 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  other 
millions  of  barrels  of  oil,  millions 
upon  millions  of  working  days  when 
manpower  was  so  short,  and  we 
would  have  speeded  up  production 
tremendously  and  brought  the  war 
to  a  quicker  termination.  The  pro¬ 
ject  can  be  completed  and  financed 
on  a  basis  such  that  every  dollar  in¬ 
vested  will  be  repaid  with  interest 
and  still  furnish  cheaper  power  than 
the  citizens  and  the  industries  of 
New  York  State  now  enjoy.  As  soon 
as  men  and  materials  become  avail¬ 
able  this  is  one  of  the  first  projects 
which  should  be  undertaken.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  interests  which  have  so  far 
successfully  blocked  this  develop¬ 
ment  will  still  be  able  to  pursue  their 
selfish  ends  in  the  light  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  last  five  years,” 
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On  the  Raw  Milk  Question 

Your  recent  articles  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  on  raw  milk  vs.  pas¬ 
teurization  have  been  vitally  inter¬ 
esting.  The  material  presented  by 
Mrs.  Darlington  was  well  done  and 
had  an  authoritative  ring.  If  there  is 
any  truth  at  all  in  her  hypothesis  that 
pasteurization  devitalizes  milk  as  to 
nutriment,  obviously  the  implication 
is  a  serious  one. 

Naturally,  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Brooks-Tiedeman  refutation,  I 
expected  to  read  material  of  a  com¬ 
parable  nature.  However,  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  My  impression  at  the  end 
of  this  gesture  was  that  Mrs. 
Darlington  is  a  poor  deluded  woman 
carried  away  by  her  own  eloquence; 
hardly  an  ethical  criticism  for  these 
men  to  make  and  with  little  or  no 
bearing  on  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  They  also  state  that  but  a 
small  amount  of  raw  milk  is  now 
sold  and  that  therefore  the  issue  is 
no  longer  an  important  one.  Since 
when  is  a  minority  group  unimpor¬ 
tant?  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  infer, 
from  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  that 
their  stand  is  the  correct  one.  Nor 
how  much  a  premise  can  answer  the 
enormous  bulk  of  statistics  as  docu¬ 
mented  by  Mrs.  Darlington. 

Dr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Tiedeman 
continue  with  the  statement  that  the 
average  person  will  fortunately  go 
to  a  medical  authority  on  the 
question  of  pasteurization.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  medical  profession 
has  never  been  anything  but  con¬ 
servative  on  any  issue.  A  scant  40 
years  ago,  the  average  man’s  life  was 
a  hodgepodge  of  prescriptions,  tonics, 
liniments,  pills,  and  other  panaceas. 
While  a  few  experimenters  and  food 
cranks  were  shouting  curative  and 
preventive  diets,  doctors  kept  to  the 
familiar  by  being  the  last  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  diet  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  health.  This  only  serves  to 
demonstrate  that  a  conservative 
group  does  not  go  overboard  with  the 
appearance  of  each  new  or  unproven 
idea  such  as  the  one  at  hand.  Thus, 
the  above  statement  cannot  be  con¬ 
strued  as  proof  for  either  side. 

Pediatricians,  they  claim,  advise 
the  heating  of  milk  in  infant  care. 
The  same  health  department  which 
these  gentlemen  represent,  also  sends 
out  a  little  brochure  on  infant  care 
at  the.  head  of  which  is  inscribed: 
“If  you  love  your  baby,  breast-feed 
it.”  Naturally,  this  means  raw  milk. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
raw  milk  in  itself,  but  rather  in  its 
method  of  distribution. 

These  men  suggest  that  the  reader 
refer  to  “Number  550,”  the  health 
department’s  story  of  a  cow  that 
transmitted  scarlet  fever  to  several 
hundred  people.  A  case  such  as  this 
is  a  spectacular  one  and  has  an 
enormous  “scare”  value.  However, 
since  Brooks-Tiedeman  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  consider  food  value  in  their 
discussion,  is  it  not  possible  that  if 
such  value  is  destroyed  upon  pas¬ 
teurization,  individual  resistance  may 
be  lowered  to  the  extent  that  dur¬ 
ing  sickness  death  may  ensue  in  a 
number  of  cases?  Such  fatalities, 
being  endemic,  would  not  be  as 
sensational  as  epidemic  milk-borne 
diseases  and  would  cause  little  notice. 
But  since  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
number  of  4  Fs  during  the  war  and 
by  the  fact  that  American  women 
trail  all  others  as  far  as  health  is 
concerned,  there  may  be  some  sub¬ 
stance  to  this  proposition.  At  least, 
where  are  the  health  department’s 
statistics  on  this? 

Then  these  gentlemen  go  on  with 
the  information  that  37,965  deaths 
were  recorded  in  America  from  milk- 
borne  diseases  in  a  period  covering 
22  years.  They  are  careful  to  point 
out,  however,  that  some  of  these  were 
from  pasteurized  mik.  Nevertheless, 
in  presenting  this  as  evidence,  they 
ask  the  reader  to  suppose  how  these 
37,000  odd  people  would  now  vote  on 
the  subject  of  pasteurization  if  given 
opportunity.  Naturally,  the  answer 
to  this  ridiculous  question  would  de¬ 
pend  on  which  direction  these  people 
had  traveled.  This  type  of  thinking 
is  on  an  emotional  plane,  and  one 
wonders  how  it  could  emanate  from 
representatives  of  our  own  State 
Department  of  Health.  They  com¬ 
plain  that  Mrs.  Darlington  neglects 
to  mention  recent  epidemics  of 
hemolytic  streptococcus  infection, 
septic  sore  throat  and  scarlet  fever. 
True,  but  conversely,  why  have  .these 
men  made  even  more  serious  omis¬ 
sion  by  avoiding  the  kernel  of  the 
entire  issue — nutrition? 

A  leading  dairyman  is  presented 
as  having  been  responsible  for  an 
epidemic  of  sore  throat  and  becom¬ 
ing  a  contrite  convert  to  the  ranks 
of  pasteurization.  Such  a  story  pre¬ 
sents  no  facts  of  a  scientific  nature 
and  proves  nothing.  If  I  were  to 
argue  in  this  fashion  against  them,  I 


would  have  merely  to  produce  some 
other  fellow  who  did  not  become  a 
convert.  In  a  coldly  scientific  ap¬ 
proach,  single  instances  as  proof  are 
carefully  avoided  as  such,  since  they 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  being  con¬ 
clusive. 

Another  intelligent  man,  (a  news¬ 
paper  editor,  they  state)  was  a  vio¬ 
lent  disciple  of  raw  milk  until  an 
epidemic  in  his  home  town  swung 
him  over  to  pasteurization  as  a 
violent  adherent  thereto.  Again,  this 
type  of  proof  shows  only  that  the 
man  was  violent  in  his  convictions 
and  therefore  could  be  a  credit  to 
neither  side. 

In  refutation  of  the  Brooks- 
Tiedeman  article,  I  would  like  to  ask 
their  answer  to  the  premise  that 
bacteria  in  milk  is  its  greatest  source 
of  food  value.  The  basis  of  vitamin 
pills  is  often  brewers’  yeast,  a  purely 
bacillus  culture.  John  Langeman,  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine,  says 
that  a  10  foot  brewers’  vat  produces 
as  much  protein  in  10  days  as  a 
thousand  acres  of  good  cattle  pasture 
will  produce  in  a  whole  year.  Further, 
Yogurt,  the  new  wonder  milk  food, 
is  based  on  bacteria  cultures.  The 
bacteria  in  yeast  provides  our  cheap¬ 
est  source  of  the  B  vitamins  and  our 
cheapest  complete  protein  (James 
Rorty,j  Harper’s  magazine).  Only 
when  cow’s  milk  has  been  cultured 
by  bacteria  does  it  approach  mother’s 
milk  in  digestibility  (Dyson  Carter, 
Reader’s  Digest,  Feb.  1947).  The 
greater  part  of  digestion  takes  place 
not  in  the  stomach,  but  in  the  in¬ 
testines,  where  the  food  is  broken 
down  by  bacteria.  One  third  of  the 
elimination  by  bulk  is  bacteria. 
Many  of  these  bacteria  make  certain 
vitamins.  If  pasteurization  destroys 
the  benign  as  well  as  the  malignant 
bacteria,  why  do  not  Brooks-Tiede¬ 
man  consider  it?  Silence  is  golden, 
but  not  often  does  it  cry  so  loudly 
to  be  broken. 

It  is  only  too  apparent  that  pas¬ 
teurization  prevents  collapse  of  the 
present  milk  distribution  structure. 
In  defending  it,  why  did  not  the 
representatives  of  our  health  de¬ 
partment  attack  the  validity  of  Mrs. 
Darlington’s  sources  and  add  a  few 
statistics  of  their  own  apropos  to  the 
topic  being  discussed?  Broad  general 
assertions  are  not  sufficient.  In  their 
criticism  of  Mrs.  Darlington’s  cre¬ 
dulity,  they  have  confused  person¬ 
ality  with  the  issue.  Come,  come, 
gentlemen,  I’m  certain  that  our 
health  department  can  do  better 
than  that.  James  Petersen 


Cured  Lamb 

A  leg  of  lamb  can  be  cured  into 
a  tasty  product;  but  it  cannot  be  kept 
quite  as  long  as  a  ham,  because  it 
will  dry  out  in  less  time.  However, 
when  wrapped  in  a  heavy,  plain 
paper  and  cheesecloth,  it  will  usu¬ 
ally  stay  in  good  condition  for  60 
days  or  more,  if  hung  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  It  can  be  cooked  in  any 
manner  similar  to  ham.  The  ribs 
when  boned  also  make  a  desirable 
piece  for  curing.  These  thinner 
pieces  of  lamb  are  best  to  eat  direct 
from  the  curing  container  at  the  end 
of  about  three  weeks.  After  remov¬ 
ing  any  of  the  pieces,  wash  them 
in  warm  water  and  then  soak  in  cool 
water  for  about  one  hour;  this  should 
be  done  just  before  they  are  to  be 
cooked. 

Experimental  tests  have  shown 
that  the  brine  method,  using  the 
8-2-2  formula,  is  best  for  curing 
lamb.  This  brine  cure  is  made  by 
using  eight  pounds  of  salt,  two 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  two 
ounces  of  saltpeter,  which  are  dis¬ 
solved  and  boiled  in  six  gallons  of 
water  for  20  minutes.  Allow  to  cool 
and  strain,  add  enough  boiled  water 
to  bring  the  mixture  back  to  six 
gallons;  this  is  enough  for  150  pounds 
of  meat.  Pack  the  pieces  of  lamb  in 
a  vitriolized  container  and  weigh 
themi  down  with  either  a  glazed  brick 
or  pieces  of  hardwood.  Never  use 
limestone,  soft  brick  or  soft  or 
resinous  wood,  because  they  will  give 
a  bad  flavor  to  the  curing  meat.  For 
the  legs  a  curing  period  of  three  days 
per  pound  of  piece  is  proper.  After 
they  have  been  drained  and  washed, 
as  mentioned  for  the  smaller  pieces, 
the  legs  should  be  given  a  light  smoke 
for  24  hours,  and  then  wrapped  and 
hung. 


Pasteurization  Booklet  Sales 
Now  Up  to  9,000 

Orders  are  still  coming  in  for  the 
booklet  reprints  of  Mrs.  Darlington’s 
article  “Why  Milk  Pasteurization?”, 
published  earlier  this  year  in  these 
columns.  To  date  some  9,000  booklets 
have  been  sold. 

The  price  range  is  25  cents  a  single 
copy  up  to  nine;  20  cents  each,  10-24 
copies;  15  cents  each,  25-99  copies; 
and  10  cents  each,  100  copies  and 
more. 


CALF  RAISERS 

PROFIT  3  WAYS 

1.  Raise  Better  Calves 

2.  Get  Bigger  Milk  Checks 

3.  Cut  Feeding  Costs  up  to  50% 


•  RYDE’S  famous  top-quality  feeds 
supply  calves  with  all  essential  nutri¬ 
ents  of  whole  milk— and  promote 
fast  growth  and  rugged  health.  Sell 
your  milk— cut  your  feeding  costs 
and  pocket  the  extra  dollars. 


Flakes  for  dry  feeding.  Carefully  processed  for 
easy  digestibility  and  to  help  guard  against  scours. 


P  "Timely  Tips  on  Calf  Raising 
Write  for  helpful,  hint-full  boolc- 
*V>  let  on  raising  better  calves 


nynr  O  rn  5425  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
ftll/C  V.U.  Chicago  50,  Illinois 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Army  Saddles  $19.95 

These  are  brand  new,  not  shopworn,  full  refund 
if  dissatisfied.  Free  circular.  Texas  Bridles  with) 
bit  and  reins.  $4.95.  Both  for  $23.95. 

SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  NEW  YORK 


M  INK-MUSKRAT 

EXTRA  MONEY 

WE  WILL  PAT  BONUS  TO  GET  THEM.  WE  WANT 
THEM  BADLY.  PRICE  LIST  READY.  66th  Year. 

BELT,  BUTLER  COMPANY 
104  WEST  2ath  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 


May  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 

Now  you  can  help  prevent  udder  trouble  duo  to  calv¬ 
ing.  An  amazing,  new  product,  UDDEROLE,  ha* 
been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms. 


Massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  relieve  caked, 
swollen  bag  due  to  calving  faster  and  better  than 
other  methods  you’ve  tried.  Thus  your  cows  may  go 
into  production  so  MUCH  SOONER  that  you’ll  make 
up  to  $27.00  more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  is  a  wonderful,  new  formula  containing 
anhydrous  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective  ingredients. 
Thus  massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful 
3-way  help.  I.  Relieve  congestion.  2.  Help  reduce 
swelling.  3.  Soothe  inflammation.  Use  it  on  your 
valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and  say: 
“Can’t  afford  to  be  without  UDDEROLE.”  The  8-oz. 
tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Unless  you 
are  delighted  with  UOOEROLE — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back. 
Either  way,  you  win,  so.  .  .  . 

send  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new.  and  if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We'll  rush  you,  ail  charges  prepaid,  an 
8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only  $8. 
DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  NX 


COBURN 

SPREADER 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su¬ 
perphosphate,  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  85  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan.  *. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO,.  >■ 
WHITEWATER  81.  WISC. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7  x  9  @  $4.62.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  and  Mil¬ 
dew  resistant.  Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

ATWOOD’S,  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Will  You  Help  Us 
Solve  a  Problem? 

January  is  always  the  busiest  month  of  the  year  in  the  office 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Immediately  after  the  Holidays, 
thousands  of  readers  renew  their  annual  subscriptions  to  the  paper, 
and  our  office  staff  is  temporarily  swamped  with  the  heavy  volume 
of  mail.  This  sometimes  leads  to  errors  and  delays  which  we  are 
eager  to  avoid. 

Although  we  are  always  glad  to  receive  orders  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  it  will  help  to  relieve  our  problem  if  readers  who  find 
it  convenient  to  do  so  will  mail  their  renewal  orders  now  before 
the  rush  season  begins.  We  will  appreciate  your  cooperation  if  you 
can  comply  with  this  request. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

7  Years  For  $200 

Many  of  our  subscribers  like  to  renew  their  subscriptions  for 
several  years  in  advance  and  thus  be  saved  the  inconvenience  of 
sending  a  remittance  each  year.  This,  of  course,  results  in  a  saving 
to  us  and  we  are  glad  to  pass  the  saving  on  to  these  subscribers  by 
making  a  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00  to  all  those  who  wish  to 
accept  the  offer.  Because  of  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  labor, 
paper  and  other  supplies,  we  cannot  promise  that  this  low  rate  will 
remain  in  effect  indefinitely.  Even  though  your  subscription  does 
not  expire  immediately,  you  can  still  take  advantage  of  this  Special 
Offer.  Just  mail  the  coupon  below  with  a  remittance  of  $2.00  and 
your  subscription  will  be  advanced  for  7  years  from  the  present 
expiration  date.  You  will  thus  be  assured  of  receiving  the  paper 
regularly  at  the  present  low  rate  regardless  of  any  increase  in  price 
which  we  may  be  forced  to  make  because  of  mounting  cost. 

Regular  Rates:  50c  a  Year 

$1  for  3  Years 

Special  Rate:  $2  for  7  Years 

Name  . . . 

F.  D*  .Box  ....................... 

Town  . state . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Single  Copy  Fire  Cents. 
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Advertising  rates,  *2.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


*  "A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tbb  Rural  New- 
Yorkbb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


It  Will  Soon  Be  Christmas 

'T'HE  afternoon  shadows  have  been  growing 

*  very  long  lately,  and  chores  are  some¬ 
thing  that  must  be  done  by  artificial  light. 
Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  active  growing  season  has 
been  relaxed,  for  there  is  time  now  for  that 
extra  trip  or  two  to  town;  the  trips  that  must 
be  made,  especially  in  a  home  where  there  are 
small  children.  There  is  many  a  whispered 
conference  and  there  are  packages  to  be  hidden 
from  prying  eyes.  For  some  strange  reason, 
which  every  parent  can  guess,  the  woodbox  is 
kept  plentifully  supplied.  Mincemeat  and 
pumpkins  must  be  brought  from  the  storage 
cellar,  and  corn  must  be  popped  and  strung. 
Soon  father  will  pick  up  his  axe  and,  calling 
the  children,  will  set  out  to  select  a  tree.  There 
really  is  no  reason  why  he  should  go,  for  the 
children  have  long  since  picked  out  the  tree 
and  can  handle  the  task  of  getting  it  well 
enough  by  themselves.  But  the  fact  is  that  he 
wants  to  share  in  the  excitement,  though  he 
would  not  think  of  admitting  it.  It  is  all  a  part 
of  Christmas  on  the  farm. 

In  the  towns  and  cities  the  stores  are 
thronged  with  shoppers,  each  intent  upon  his 
individual  purchases,  while  the  children  drift 
inevitably  toward  Santa  Claus  and  the 
wonders  of  the  toy  departments.  Trees, 
decorations,  and  countless  other  necessities 
and  luxuries  continue  to  pour  into  the  shop¬ 
ping  centers  by  train,  truck,  plane  and  boat. 
All  of  these  things  are  immediate  sale  items, 
for  which  the  crowds  will  jostle  up  to  the  last 
moment. 

These  are  the  two  Christmas  pictures  — 
country  and  urban.  Each  will  be  duplicated 
many  times,  because  everywhere  good  people 
are  getting  ready  in  their  own  way  for  a 
Merry  Christmas.  But,  of  the  two,  isn’t  the  one 
on  the  farm  just  a  little  more  warming?  Is  it 
because  Christmas  in  the  country  seems  to 
be  more  an  experience  of  the  heart?  Or  per¬ 
haps  closer  to  the  real  Christmas?  Certainly 
there  never  was  a  more  thrilling  Christmas 
than  the  first  one  in  a  stable  outside  a  little 
country  village  two  thousand  years  ago. 

If  Christmas  can  give  a  sense  of  man’s 
dignity  and  worth  in  the  sight  of  his  Creator, 
and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his 
work  and  his  friends,  it  will  indeed  be  a  real 
and  richer  Christmas  for  everyone. 


A  Timely  Prayer 

IN  this  world  of  ours,  which  is  being  brought 
every  day  physically  closer  together,  let 
ps  stop  for  a  minute  on  this  Christmas  night 
and  offer  a  prayer  for  the  children  every¬ 
where.  For  they  will  be  our  citizens  of  to¬ 
morrow.  This  is  their  night,  just  one  out  of 
each  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  which  be¬ 
longs  to  them.  It  will  not  be  a  happy  Christmas 
for  many  of  the  children  of  the  world.  So  let 
us  unite  in  common  resolution  that  the  future 
years  may  bring  a  happier  time  for  all  of 
them.  Think  not  only  of  our  own  children 
dreaming  of  toys,  roast  turkey  and  many 
presents,  but  also  of  the  millions  of  little  ones 
who  will  dream  and  wake  to  find  nothing. 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.  s.  r. 


V*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

League  Propaganda  in  the  Schools 

For  some  time  now  the  Dairymen’s  League  has 
been  offering  prizes  in  the  schools  of  Western 
New  York  for  the  best  essays.  Apparently  the 
League  likes  the  idea  so  well  that  they  are 
spreading  out  a  bit,  because  I  see  that  a  new 
set  of  essay  contests  is  being  started  all  over  again. 

It  seems  very  unfortunate  if  our  school  depart¬ 
ment  is  no  longer  capable  of  taking  care  of  its 
own  classes  in  agriculture  without  the  help  of 
the  League  or  any  other  group.  Can  it  be  that  the 
League  is  attempting  a  drive  to  reach  the  parents 
through  the  schools?  Looks  to  me  like  an  attempt 
to  build  up  what  1  hear  is  a  decreasing  member¬ 
ship. 

I  know  of  no  other  co-ops  taking  this  sort  of 
advantage  to  get  what  seems  to  be  a  little  free 
advertising  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  I 
feel  that  the  Education  Department  should  be 
advised  to  require  the  League  to  immediately 
quit  this  practice  which  I  am  told  has  been  going 
on  hereabout  over  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  m.  v. 


read  your  policy,  look  for  those  hidden  clauses 
keep  away  from  limited  policies.”  I  have  one 
and  I  am  dropping  it. 

“Once  Bitten,  Twice  Shy” 

We  have  consistently  advised,  and  we  re¬ 
peat  it  here  again,  that  there  is  no  poorer  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  world  than  cheap  insurance. 
As  is  always  the  case,  the  benefits  received 
are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  price  paid; 
sometimes  even  less.  Be  on  guard,  therefore5 
against  limited  policies.  If  you  cannot  resist 
the  bait  of  a  cheap  premium,  be  sure  at  least 
to  read  each  and  every  line  of  the  policy  so 
you  won’t  be  disappointed  in  the  event  you 
ater  file  a  claim.  To  our  way  of  thinking, 
however,  “Once  Bitten,  Twice  Shy”  adopts  the 
safest  course  —  keep  away  from  limited 
policies  altogether. 


HTHE  Dairymen’s  League  has  been  hard  at 
’*  work  for  the  past  few  years  to  build  an 
inside  track  into  our  school  system.  The 
scheme  is  to  offer  cheap  prizes  for  the  best 
essays  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  good-will, 
not  so  much  among  the  parents  as  among 
the  growing  children  who  may  some  day  be 
eligible  material  for  League  membership. 
That  the  membership  rolls  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  have  been  gradually  decreasing  year 
after  year,  is  no  secret,  and  this  “prize  essay” 
racket  among  school  children  is  one  possible 
way  to  4“get  them”  young,  if  at  all. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why  the  State 
Education  Department  is  open  to  severe 
censure  for  allowing  this  kind  of  tricky 
propaganda  into  our  school  rooms.  First,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  is  far  from  being  the  kind 
of  dairy  cooperative  that  should  be  held  up 
to  young  farm  girls  and  boys  as  the  ideal  of 
a  farmer-owned,  controlled  and  operated 
organization  which  has,  by  collective  action, 
returned  its  growing  membership  more  for 
their  milk  than  if  they  had  marketed  it  in¬ 
dividually.  On  all  these  tests,  the  League  fails 
miserably.  Second,  it  appears  that  only  the 
Dairymen’s  League  is  accorded  this  special 
privilege  of  sponsoring  contests,  with  no  en¬ 
couragement  or  inducement  being  given  to 
real,  bona  fide  farmer  cooperatives  of  which 
there  are  quite  a  few.  And  third,  the  essays 
are,  by  and  large,  limited  to  extolling  the 
virtues  and  accomplishments  of  the  League. 
There  is  rarely  any  attempt  to  encourage  re¬ 
search  and  study  on  a  current  subject  of  vital 
interest  to  everyone.  For  example,  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  recent  Oneida  County  school  essay 
contest  was  “The  Dairymen’s  League — Its 
Aims  and  Purposes.”  It  does  not  take  much 
imagination  to  figure  out  that  the  prizes  will 
go  to  those  children  who  write  in  glowing 
praise  of  the  League’s  officialdom  and  of  its 
accomplishments  for  the  members.  Naturally, 
material  prepared  by  the  League  will  be 
handed  out  in  advance  to  the  children  to  in¬ 
sure  the  writing  of  “good”  essays. 

That  the  State  Education  Department  should 
be  a  party  to  this  totalitarian  technique  of 
forcing  children  into  a  false  mold  while  they 
are  young,  is  a  scandal  that  warrants  severe 
inquiry.  There  is  only  one  difference: 
Hitler  did  it  with  guns  and  brass  bands — Mr. 
Rathbun  and  his  stooges  do  it  with  cash  and 
medals. 


A  few  months  ago  I  read  your  editorial  fal 

Spending  ”  I?  w'af  th“N°7  to  Government 

openaing.  it  was  the  plainest  and  most  conrise. 

sneneS  of"  thl?  ,matte1'  °.f  useless  ^t  wasS 

spending  ot  the  taxpayer’s  money  that  T  ha™ 
seen  anywhere.  It  should  be  widely  distributed 
I  have  sent  my  copy  to  State  Senator  Thomas  C 
Desmond  with  a  letter.  nomas  u. 

+.0+n.?ece^ber  2  the  Associated  Press  reported 
that  Mr.  Desmond  would  submit  to  the  Legis- 
latuie  when  it  convenes  the  first  of  the  year  five 
bills  pertaining  to  parking  and  traffic  ’  The 

TsfnnnZ  W0Ulid  provic3e  for  an  appropriation  of 

$50,000  to  employ  experts  to  advise  local  govern 
merits  and  make  surveys;  also,  to  E 

constructed  °in1SfhePafrt+Tien^  + and  °ffice  hidings 
onsiructed  m  the  future  to  provide  oflf-qfre^f 

parking  facilities;  and  further?  empower  cit5s 

fo11™?111  ProPerty  and  allocate  funds  to  stt 

up  facilities  for  unloading  trucks  at  the  rear  of 

buildings  or  underground. 

This  would  mean  more  meddling  bv  the  State 
local  affairs  and  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
which  would  seem  burdensome  and  unnecessary 

wl  To  no teLZiih  ma“ers  far  ™re  tapXS 
we  do  not  need  more  experts ,  but  more  legis- 

yot2rsa?a^TthS1t1ty  3nd  pl£Lin  comFon  sense.SAs 
ntm^a7’n  ,ls  always  much  easier  to  spend  the 
other  fellow’s  money.”  To  pile  up  a  huge  state 

trat-1US  1SuPf  no  particular  credit  to  an  adminis- 
tration  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
burden  of  taxes  on  the  thousands  of  poor  people 

per-war  £2"8  *°  ^  thair 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  W‘ 


1  was  more  than  pleased  to  read  in  your 
December  6  issue,  the  letter  from  a  Rensselaer 
County,  N.  Y  taxpayer  about  the  school  fax  rate 

Thf far  °thhlgh'n w?  +bought  our  farm  in  1945. 
That  year  the  school  tax  was  $19.80;  in  1946  it 

was  $28^60;  and  m  1947  it  bounced  to  $39.10.  We 
are  in  the  central  school  district.  Last  year  they 
tried  to  close  the  three  district  schools  around 

Th-ft  af?  >!ake  \he  children  to  Camden  by  bus. 
That  didn  t  work,  so  they  authorized  three  oil 
burner  stoves  put  in  with  a  man  10  miles  away  to 
take  care  of  the  burners.  They  also  have  a  bus 
coming  out  and  they  take  back  one  person  for 
Camden  from  our  district.  What  I  can’t  see  is  what 
they  do  with  so  much  school  tax  money.  I  don’t 
there  was  any  need  of  a  jump  from  $28.60 
to  $39.10  on  every  $1,000  of  valuation  in  one  year 

f  muvft  be  tbe  highest  State  in  taxes  and 
1  suggest  to  change  its  name  to  “Tax  State.” 

Rensselaer  County  Taxpayer  has  my  sympathy. 
Please  Print  this  to  show  that  other  counties  are 
just  as  hard  hit  with  school  taxes. 

Oneida  County  (N.  Y.)  Taxpayer 


I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  your  fine 
Christianlike  fairness  in  respect  of  the  many 
controversial  subjects  that  come  before  you  from 
time  to  time;  also  your  absolute  refusal  to  com- 
promise  with  the  truth  simply  to  satisfy  some  of 
the  high  pressure  “powers  that  be.” 

I  consider  it  &  privilege  to  be  counted  among 
your  readers.  ▼  v*  c 

New  Jersey  E#  s‘ 


Once  Bitten,  Twice  Shy 

I  am  a  faithful  reader  of  your  Publisher’s  Desk 
column  and  it  is  a  grand  feeling  to  read  how 
you  help  your  readers  to  buy  right  and  help 
collect  what  is  due  them.  I  have  read  often  about 
cheap  accident  insurance,  and  chiefly  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill.  In  the  October  4  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  I  read  J.  A.  D.’s  letter  asking  your  advice 
on  an  insurance  circular.  No  doubt,  that  was  the 
“Cash  or  Sympathy”  circular.  Let  me  answer 
J.  A.  D.  or  anyone  else  who  may  have  or  contem¬ 
plates  taking  out  an  accident  policy  with  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company. 
When  accident  strikes,  you  get  “sympathy,”  not 
“cash.”  I  know,  as  I  happen  to  be  a  policyholder 
with  North  American  for  the  past  ten  years.  I 
never  had  sickness  or  an  accident  in  that  time 
to  test  them  until  this  past  Summer,  when  I 
slipped  and  sprained  my  ankle.  Well,  I  filed  my 
claim  for,  get  this  now,  medical  expenses  only, 
though  I  lost  two  weeks’  work,  one  week  of  total 
disability  and  one  week  partial.  My  expenses 
for  x-ray  and  doctor  fees  came  to  $20.  Five 
weeks  after  I  filed  my  claim,  I  received  a  lovely 
letter  from  the  claim  examiner  saying  they  “were 
happy  to  be  of  service  to  me  and  enclosed  please 
find  settlement  of  claim  for  $6.00  in  their  draft.” 

So,  J.  A.  D.  and  friends,  I  will  say  the  same 
as  P.  H.  D.  suggests:  “Be  careful,  read  and  re¬ 


Brevities 

Unless  hens  have  all  the  clean  fresh  water  they 
need,  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  lay  as  they 
should.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  an  egg  is  water. 

The  1947  hay  crop  in  New  York  State  was 
about  6,122,000  tons.  While  this  is  11  per  cent 
above  the  1936-45  average,  it  is  five  per  cent 
below  that  of  last  year. 


,  “And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 
abiding  m  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their 
flock  by  night.  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  them.” — Luke  2:8-9. 

Quick  and  proper  cooling  are  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  production  of  milk  with  a  low 
bacteria  count.  If  an  extra  strainer  is  kept  avail¬ 
able  in  the  milk  house,  it  saves  labor  and  time, 
and  thereby  gets  the  milk  into  the  cooler  quicker. 

More  than  34  new  kinds  of  disease  resistant 
varieties  of  potatoes  have  been  developed  by  re¬ 
search  workers  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  the  past  15  years.  The 
trouble  is  that  new  diseases  are  more  resistant 
and  aggressive  strains  of  those  already  present 
keep  cropping  up  too.  There  is  a  good  story  about 
this  subject  on  page  744. 
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Those  of  us  who  live  high  up  in 
the  Adirondacks  do  not  buy  Christ¬ 
mas  trees;  we  just  go  out  and  cut 
them.  In  late  October  we  select  one 
which  will  fit  into  the  living  room 
and  still  allow  for  an  angel  or  a  star 
on  top.  Soon  after  that  we  cut  a 
few  hundred  for  the  city  folks.  There 
is  always  a  good  market  for  them  and 
the  woods  look  a  lot  better  for  some 
careful  trimming.  With  that  job  over, 
there  is  enough  money  from  the  deal¬ 
ers  to  buy  the  trimmings  and  a  few 
presents  for  the  family  and  the  next 
of  kin.  Up  here  we  have  a  goodly 
number. 

Artificial  snow  is  not  needed  in  this 
section  and  Santa  Claus  can  always 
make  his  way  to  us.  In  fact,  his  rein¬ 
deer  can  travel  where  snowplows 
often  get  stalled.  When  Christmas 
comes  to  the  North  Country,  the 
problem  is  how  to  get  the  relatives 
through  the  drifts  to  the  festive 
board.  They  always  get  there  some¬ 
how  and  usually  they  stay  a  bit 
longer  than  Christmas  Day.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  around  our  festive  board 
is  about  nine,  but  many  a  family 
gathering  runs  up  to  18  or  20.  Grand¬ 
children  come  along  fast  in  these 
parts. 

All  of  which  is  hardly  more  than  a 
preface  to  the  dinner  itself  and  the 
persons  behind  its  preparations.  We 
select  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ellsworth, 
of  Chestertown,  N.  Y.,  as  outstanding 
heads  of  a  large  family.  George  serves 
the  community  with  milk,  cream  and 
butter.  He  sleeps  only  about  five 
hours  a  night.  Mrs.  Ellsworth  doesn’t 
sleep  much  more  because  she  tries  to 
keep  tabs  on  George  and  his  seven 
farms.  Here  is  a  couple  with  a  lot 
of  property,  a  lot  of  children  and  a 
prodigous  amount  of  energy.  They 
love  work,  and  although  they  do  not 
need  to  work  so  hard,  their  happiness 
lies  that  way  and  in  having  their 
children  and  grandchildren  in  close 
proximity.  The  Ellsworth  establish¬ 
ment  is  really  self-sufficient.  It 
represents  American  farming  in  a 
tough  country  at  its  very  best.  There 
are  no  easy  spots  at  any  time,  yet 
there  are  few  complaints.  George  is 
a  breeder  of  hogs,  sheep,  dairy  and 
a  few  beef  cattle.  His  barns  are  full 
of  hay  and  enough  animals  to  eat  it. 
He  loves  a  shot  at  politics  in  a  minor 
way  and  he  has  sound  views  regard¬ 
ing  national  and  international  affairs. 
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While  George  insists  on  controlling 
everything  outside  the  home,  Mrs. 
Ellsworth  is  just  as  positive  in 
managing  the  homestead  and  its 
adjacent  cottages,  inhabited  by  some 
of  the  Ellsworth  offspring.  Last 
Christmas  there  were  22  who  had 
dinner  at  the  home  place.  There  will 
be  a  couple  more  this  year,  but  they 
will  be  satisfied  with  milk  as  their 
major  course.  She  will  have  pumpkin 
and  mince  pies,  crullers  and  rice 
pudding  for  the  youngsters.  There 
will  be  turnips  and  potatoes,  home 
canned  beans  and  peas,  a  large  loin 
of  pork  and  some  prime  ribs  of  roast 
beef.  All  these  items  will  come  off  the 
Ellsworth  farm.  There  is  a  cranberry 
bog  on  their  place,  but  the  berries 
were  gathered  for  the  earlier  Thanks¬ 
giving  festival;  in  their  place  will  be 
homemade  jellies  and  pickles  to  go 
with  the  meat.  Of  course,  there  will 
be  a  gallon  or  two  of  cider  from  their 
own  orchard.  It  takes  no  little  time 
to  prepare  this  feast,  but  the  family’s 
forebears  did  not  worry  too  much 
about  time  either. 

Against  this  report  we  offer  a 
picture  of  a  much  smaller  family,  also 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christmas, 
enterprising,  young  and  determined 
to  carry  out  the  theory  of  American 
democracy.  Their  children  are  in 
their  early  teens,  clever  at  school  and 


taught  at  home  to  carry  on  a  sort  of 
community  arrangement,  each  one 
doing  his  share.  There  will  be  a 
blessing  before  the  Christmas  dinner, 
and  we  venture  the  thought  that 
there  will  be  a  turkey  on  the  table, 
with  all  that  the  hungry  youngsters 
can  handle  in  the  way  of  trimmings. 
The  wife  is  a  born  leader  of  children 
and  her  husband  knows  his  way 
around  the  North  Country.  Both  are 
of  Scotch  Highland  ancestry  and  have 
no  fear.  They  are  most  definitely 
American. 

There  are  other  families  in  ~  this 
area  who  are  not  so  happily  fixed. 
No  good  purpose  would  be  served 
by  giving’  reasons,  but  it  must  be  set 
down  that  they  too  will  enjoy  a 
Merry  Christmas.  Some  years  back 
a  group  of  young  people  took  upon 
themselves  the  pleasant  task  of 
bringing  Christmas  to  some  few  who 
might  otherwise  consider  it  just  an¬ 
other  day  in  a  rather  tough  life.  This 
idea  spread  rapidly  and  the  number 
of  gifts  has  likewise  increased.  Basi¬ 
cally  it  was  an  effort  to  give  presents 
to  children;  then  it  grew  into  a  desire 
to  supply  the  whole  family  with  good 
food.  It  went  over  in  a  big  way  and 
it  will  be  even  bigger  this  year.  Aside 
from  presents  and  food,  the  members 
of  the  group  sing  Christmas  carols 
away  out  in  a  number  of  remote 


When  the  snow  is  deep  and  drifts  piled  high,  it  is  a  humane  gesture  to 
provide  the  deer  with  a  Christmas  dinner  of  hay  as  a  special  treat.  These 
white-tailed  deer  are  looking  for  a  meal  in  the  woods. 


spots.  The  music  sounds  uplifting  in 
front  of  a  humble  home*  It  touches 
a  spot  in  those  who  believe  that 
everyone  has  a  soul.  A  tough  country 
becomes  a  bit  softer  and  is  the  better 
for  it. 

All  we  have  been  trying  to  say  is 
that  the  North  Country  is  one  of  the 
haunts  of  Santa  Claus,  a  gentle 
fellow  with  a  world  of  kindliness  in 
his  makeup  and  an  understanding  of 
all  mankind.  We  like  him  up  here 
and  I  think  he  knows  it. 

A.  S.  Draper 
Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


Depth  and  Water  Flow 

We  have  a  problem  and  wonder  if 
you  could  help  us  with  it.  It  is  about 
our  pump  and  well.  The  well  on  our 
place  is  66  feet  deep;  it  is  a  drilled 
and  cased  well,  though  most  of  it  is 
drilled  through  bed  rock.  It  was  on 
the  place  when  we  bought  the  farm 
12  years  ago  and  all  our  water  comes 
from  it.  It  has  very  good  water  and 
we  want  to  keep  on  using  it,  but  it 
only  has  a  flow  of  100  gallons  per 
hour  and  often  we  need  a  greater 
flow.  The  water  rises  in  the  casing 
to  within  16  feet  of  the  top,  so  we 
have  a  250  gallon  shallow  well  pump 
hooked  up  to  it. 

My  ,problem  is  this:  If  I  hook  a 
deep  well  jet  pump  on  this  well  with 
a  pipe  going  down,  say  60  feet,  do 
you  think  I  will  get  a  greater  flow 
of  water?  One  of  the  neighbors  says 
that  1  can’t  get  any  more  water,  that 
if  the  well  flows  at  100  gallons  an 
hour,  that  is  all  it  will  do  no  matter 
if  we  do  use  a  deep  well  pump,  that 
all  the  extra  water  we  can  get  will 
be  just  what  is  in  the  casing.  I  feel 
that  with  a  deep  well  pump  as  soon 
as  the  pump  has  lowered  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  well  enough,  it 
will  flow  into  the  well  faster  because 
there  will  be  less  pressure  against 
it.  f.  w. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

A  well  drilled  in  rock  does  not 
necessarily  have  greater  capacity 
even  though  you  lower  the  suction 
point  of  the  pump.  A  sand  well  has 
a  specific  capacity  and  the  lower  the 
pumping  point  the  greater  the  yield. 
In  some  instances,  however,  rock 
wells  do  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
as  the  pumping  level  is  lowered.  I 
would  suggest  that  a  trial  be  made 
with  a  jet  pump.  w.  m.  f. 


"See  what  I  mean,  Ma,  Brimm  grows  potatoes 


Swift's  Plus-Value 
Plant  Food 


Spuds  so  big  will  never  be!  But 
you,  too,  can  be  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  Brimm  can  do  for 
your  potatoes  and  truck  crops. 
It  helps  you  get  extra  yields— 
finer  quality —  early  maturity. 
And  for  good  reason.  Brimm  fur¬ 
nishes  the  variety  of  growth  ele¬ 
ments  needed  for  strong  root  and 
leaf  systems.  Such  healthy  plants 
are  much  more  likely  to  produce 
a  real  money-making  crop. 

Brimm  is  a  specially  blended 
plant  food,  tailor-made  to  fit 
your  potato  and  truck  crop  needs. 


I 

I 

}  Each  bag  is  brim  full  of  growing 
I  power.  Use  Brimm  this  year  and 
let  the  results  talk  in  extra  dollars. 

We  suggest  that  you  see  your 
Authorized  Swift  Agent  right 
away.  Place  your  order  now  and 
be  sure  of  early  delivery. 


Buy  at  the  sign  of 
the  RED  STEER 


Lock-in 
receptacle 
at  no  extra 
cost 


*RE«.  U.S.  PAT. OFF. 


HUDSON  hAtut&eet'  Never  Needs  Attention 

No  more  tiresome,  every-day  “tending”  of  the  stock 
tank  heater  ...  no  more  waking  up  to  find  water  frozen 
because  the  fire  went  out ...  no  more  waste  of  fuel  on 
mild  days!  Just  install  a  Hudson  Lektrik-Heet  in  your 
stock  tanks.  Thermostat  keeps  water  at  desired  tem¬ 
perature.  Stock  drink  more,  eat  better,  produce  more. 
Fits  any  stock  tank.  Tested,  proved,  recommended  by 
farmers  in  severest  climates. 


Poultry  Equipment 


Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 
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THROUGH  YEAR  ’ROUND 
COOLING 

Year  ’round  cooling  with  an  economical 
Westinghouse  Milk  Cooler  insures 
premium  milk  prices  .  .  .  eliminates 
rejects  .  .  .  conserves  all  the  profits 
from  your  herd.  Your  local  dealer  can 
handle  your  requirements  NOW. 


DROP-IN  UNIT 


and  5 -Year  Protection  Plan 

Because  of  its  mechanical  perfection  and  be¬ 
cause  each  Drop-In  Unit  is  Hermetically- 
Sealed  against  dirt  and  moisture,  Westinghouse 
can  offer  the  5-Year  Protection  Plan.  This  plan 
means  that  should  the  Hermetically -Sealed 
Refrigeration  System  become  inoperative  with¬ 
in  the  five-year  warranty  period,  a  new  one  will 
be  supplied  to  you  at  no  cost.  For  further  details, 
see  your  Westinghouse  Dealer  or  write  to: 
WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  -  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Plants  in  25  cities  •  Offices  everywhere 


pii 

he  V 

Vorl 

KoroK,  a  Craine  development,  has  produced  what 
dairymen  call  "the  world’s  finest  silos.”  KoroK 
silos  are  built  of  the  most  durable  materials  ever 
used  in  silo  construction — vitrified  tile  and  steel. 
No  mortar...  no  cement.  Acid-rust-rot-proof. 
Frost  resistant.  Built  for  permanent  service  ...  a 
minimum  of  repairs — something  to  think  about ! 
for  the  future. 

Write  us  now  for  complete  information  on  the 
soundest  silo  investment  — a  handsome  Craine 
KoroK. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


'lafrnt  Secu/Utif 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  time, 
labor,  and  moneysaver. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

1227  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


Split  Bicj  logs 

thid  Ea4y  Way 

with  THUNDERBOLT 


Easier  <■  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
10c  a  cord,  Posts,  Pulp  Wood, etc. Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept,C-f,16  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  15,  N 


BARKER  S'%^) 
LINIMENT 

FOR  MUSCULAR 

SORENESS  FROM  OVER  WORK 


ARMY  HORSE  BLANKETS  (stable),  reconditioned, 
$1.50  to  $3.00.  Army  Harness,  new.  $50  a  team. 
Army  Harness,  used,  $22.50  a  single  set.  Army 
McClellan  saddles,  used,  $8  to  $10  each.  lArmy  Gun 
Boots,  leather,  $1.25.  Army  Saddle  Bags,  leather, 
$2.25  each.  Army  Gauntlets,  single,  $2;  double,  $4. 

Also  wool  blankets  and  clothes  reasonable. 
PAUL  TAVETIAN,  62  E.  Broadway,  New  York,  2,  N.Y. 


DANGER 


SAVE  ^ 
IT 

NOW 
WITH 
HEX-0 


At  the  first  sign  of  con¬ 
gestion,  oftentimes  the  dan¬ 
ger  signal,  apply  FLEX-O 
UDDER  OINTMENT.  Less 
rubbing  required  because  of 
its  counter-irritant  heating 
action.  Made  for  congested 
udders  ONLY, 

Make  Her  Bag  Flexible 
with  Flex-O 

10  oz.  75  Cents 

At  your  dealer  or  direct,  P.  P. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  New  Jersey 

_ 

RELIABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


UDDER  OINTMENT 


December  20,  1947 


Less  Grain  for 

Dairy  farmers  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  quality  hay  and  other 
roughages  can  cut  down  on  grain 
and  feed  bills  by  using  considerably 
less  grain  for  growing  dairy  heifers 
than  has  generally  been  considered 
necessary.  A  recent  research  report 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Dairy 
Industry  shows  that  dairy  heifers  can 
be  grown  successfully  without  any 
grain  from  the  time  they  are  10  to 
12  months  of  age  until  shortly  be¬ 
fore  they  are  due  to  freshen,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  been  fed  and  raised 
properly  from  birth,  and  are  given 
all  the  good  quality  hay  and  silage 
they  can  eat  at  all  times. 

Standard  past  practices  for  feeding 
dairy  heifers  from  birth  to  two  years 
of  age  call  for  a  ton  or  more  of 
grain  and  up  to  four  and  one-half 
tons  of  best  hay  or  its  equivalent  in 
other  roughages.  In  the  experiments 
by  the  Bureau,  however,  dairy  heif¬ 
ers  were  well  grown  to  two  years  of 
age  by  using  less  than  one-half  ton 
of  grain.  One  group  of  Holstein 
heifers  that  was  fed  grain  until  they 
were  two  years  old,  in  accordance 
with  common  practice,  consumed  an 


Dairy  Heifers 

average  of  2,290  pounds  of  grain  per 
head.  On  the  other  hand,  a  compara¬ 
ble  group  of  heifers,  that  received 
no  grain  after  they  were  11  months 
old,  ate  only  933  pounds  of  grain,  and 
they  were  just  as  well  grown.  They 
made  up  the  difference  by  eating 
more  hay.  The  grain  fed  heifers 
weighed  only  36  pounds  more  per 
head  as  two-year-olds. 

The  Bureau’s  feeding  schedule  in 
these  tests  included  the  feeding  of 
colostrum  milk  to  the  newborn  calf 
for  the  first  three  days,  followed  by 
skimmilk,  SLipplemented  with  cod 
liver  oil  for  the  first  two  months,  and 
good  quality  hay  and  grain  as  soon 
as  the  calf  would  eat  them.  The  hay 
was  fed  in  unlimited  amounts  at  all 
times,  and  the  calves  were  allowed 
all  the  grain  they  would  eat  up  to 
three  and  one-half  pounds  for  Jerseys 
and  four  pounds  for  Holsteins.  They 
reached  this  maximum  at  from  three 
to  five  months  of  age,  and  from  then 
on  their  daily  allowance  was  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced  until  no  grain  was  fed 
after  11  months  of  age.  Thereafter, 
the  heifers  were  on  an  all-roughage 
ration  consisting  of  No.  1  alfalfa  and 
timothy  hay  and  corn  silage. 


A  recent  research  investigation  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Dairy  Industry 
shows  that  dairy  heifers  can  be  well  groivn  on  good  quality  roughage  alone 
after  they  are  11  months  of  age.  This  fine ,  six  month  old  Holstein  heifer  is 
owned  by  William  Roller  of  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut.  He  has  found 
that  it  pays  to  raise  good  heifers  of  this  type. 


Paints,  Poisons  and  Dairy 
Cows 

By  R.  D.  Bowers 

Going  about  his  business  of  plant¬ 
ing,  tending,  feeding,  milking,  sell¬ 
ing,  and  the  like,  as  a  plain  dirt 
farmer,  one  would  probably  disre¬ 
gard  the  suggestion  that  legal 
maxims  could  influence  any  of  his 
everyday  affairs.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  As  the  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth  and  thou  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it 
goeth,  so  even  the  farmer,  far  re¬ 
moved  though  he  may  be  from  the 
country’s  courts  of  justice,  knows 
not  the  hour  when  he  may  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  have  legal  maxims 
play  a  part  in  his  busy  life. 

Out  of  hundreds  of  maxims  applied 
by  judges  in  appropriate  cases  when 
parties  engage  in  litigation,  there 
are  two  in  particular  for  which 
farmers,  among  others,  have  often 
had  cause  to  be  thankful.  The  first 
is,  “there  is  no  wrong  without  a 
remedy,”  and  the  second,  equally 
important,  admonishes  all  that  “one 
must  so  use  his  own  property  as 
not  to  injure  the  property  or  rights 
of  others.”  This  may  sound  very  stiff 
and  formal  but  they  can  be  of  real 
benefit  to  a  farmer. 

Silas  Munn,  farming  in  Michigan, 
rented  an  additional  tract  of  pasture 
from  a  neighbor  and  turned  his 
cattle  on  it  after  the  Spring  rains 
had  given  the  grass  a  good  start. 
Going  to  the  pasture  field  one  even¬ 
ing  to  look  over  the  herd,  Munn  dis¬ 
covered  that  some  of  the  animals 
were  acting  queerly.  They  appeared 
to  be  sick.  So  he  gathered  those  in¬ 
dividuals  together  and  started  them 
toward  his  home  place  where  he 
could  give  them  special  attention. 
Before  going  far,  he  noticed  that  they 
were  beginning  to  stagger  and  lag 
and  he  had  difficulty  getting  them 
along.  They  panted  heavily,  with 
heads  down,  and  by  the  time  he  got 
them  into  his  barnyard  they  were 


ready  to  drop.  Some  were  foaming 
at  the  mouth  and  upon  looking 
closely,  he  saw  that  a  greenish  sub¬ 
stance  was  oozing  out  with  the  foam. 
During  the  night,  the  affected  cattle 
died.  Munn  returned  early  to  his 
rented  pasture  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  and  found  other  animals  of  his 
herd  sick;  but  no  others  died.  An 
investigation  of  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  then  undertaken  and 
attention  finally  focused  on  these 
two  significant  facts:  Two  large  bill¬ 
boards,  of  the  type  commonly  seen 
along  roadways,  had  been  erected  by 
an  advertising  company  in  the 
pasture  field.  In  maintaining  the 
boards,  or  changing  the  signs  as  was 
done  from  time  to  time,  the  company 
had  only  recently  repainted  the  bill¬ 
boards,  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  some  of  the  paint  had  been 
dropped  to  the  ground,  quantities 
had  been  spilled  on  the  grass  to 
which  it  adhered,  and  some  was  left 
in  the  paint  buckets  which  had  been 
discarded  by  tossing  them  aside  #s 
used.  The  clear  deduction  was  that 
Munn’s  cattle  had  licked  fresh  paint 
from  the  boards,  had  eaten  it  from 
the  surrounding  grass,  and  had  per¬ 
haps  licked  it  from  the  discarded 
pails.  They  had  sickened  and  died 
from  lead  poisoning. 

Without  fault  on  his  part,  Silas 
Munn  had  lost  valuable  cattle.  Could 
he  do  anything  to  recoup  his  loss,  or 
would  he  have  to  bear  it  himself? 
Legal  maxim  No.  1  came  to  his  aid 
in  the  emergency,  the  rule  that 
“there  is  no  wrong  without  a 
remedy.”  With  that  to  support  his 
claim,  Munn  sued  the  advertising 
company  for  wrongfully  and  negli¬ 
gently  causing  the  death  of  his  cattle. 
A  jury  gave  him  a  verdict  for  his 
loss,  and  the  Supreme  Court  ap¬ 
proved  it*.  “Outside  paint  usually 
contains  white  lead  or  zinc,  and 
both  are  poisonous  if  taken  inter¬ 
nally,”  the  court  said.  “This  de¬ 
fendant,  the  sign  company,  knew  that 
the  paint  was  poisonous.  The  de¬ 
fendant  was  under  a  legal  duty  to 
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When  dairy  cows  are  clipped,  they  are  easier  to  keep  clean.  This  means  the 
production  of  better  quality  milk  with  aAower  bacteria  count.  An  electric 
clipper  is  a  valuable  asset  on  any  dairy  farm. 


anticipate  that  any  livestock  in  the 
pasture  might  consume  the  paint 
spilled  on  the  ground,  or  on  the 
grass,  or  left  in  the  buckets,  and  be 
killed  by  doing  so.”  Maxim  No.  2 
clinched  the  liability  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  company.  It  was  bound  by  the 
legal  principle,  “you  must  so  use 
your  own  property  as  not  to  injure 
the  property  or  rights  of  others.” 

The  same  legal  remedy  for  hold¬ 
ing  others  responsible  for  their 
wrongful  acts  recently  enabled  a 
Mississippi  farmer  to  retrieve  a  loss 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  this 
case,  a  contractor  operating  under 
the  FHA  had  erected  a  house  in  Lee 
County.  After  putting  on  the  last  coat 
of  paint,  his  workmen  had  tossed 
the  used  paint  buckets  into  a  ditch 
not  far  away.  Sam  Rector  ran  a 
farm  in  the  vicinity  and  it  happened 
that  his  cows  were  accustomed  to 
going  back  and  forth  across  the 
ditch  between  two  pastures  in  which 
they  grazed.  One  day  the  cows  ex¬ 
hibited  symptoms  of  being  sick 
without  any  apparent  reason.  Their 
condition  grew  progressively  worse 
until  four  of  them  died  and  a  fifth 
was  rendered  permanently  useless. 
Rector  got  to  probing  around  for  the 
cause  of  the  mysterious  deaths  and 
ran  across  the  numerous  paint 
buckets  discarded  in  the  ditch  with 
their  telltale  remnants  of  paint.  It 
was  a  case  where  “the  obvious  was 
apparent.”  The  cows  had  been 
poisoned,  either  by  licking  paint  that 
had  adhered  to  the  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  pails,  or  from  drinking 
water  which  had  flowed  down  the 
ditch  and  over  the  buckets.  Which¬ 
ever  they  had  done,  the  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  by  the  workmen’s 
negligence  in  dumping  the  used 
paint  pails  at  the  point  where  the 
cattle  .were  accustomed  to  cross  the 
ditch.  Without  that  wrongful  act,  the 
cows  would  not  have  been  poisoned. 
On  this  evidence,  a  jury  gave 
Rector  a  verdict  for  the  value  of  the 
cows  he  had  lost. 

Various  and  sundry  situations  of 
a  similar  nature  may  arise  without 
warning  or  excuse.  Take  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  Clem  Abbott  in  Rhode 
Island.  Abbott  owned  a  dairy  farm 
near  Pawtucket  bordering  a  road 
flanked  by  trees  on  both  sides.  A 
company  of  tree  experts  were  spray¬ 
ing  the  trees  upon  one  occasion 
with  a  solution  of  arsenate  of  lead. 
A  stiff  breeze  was  blowing  at  the 
time  and  duing  the  progress  of  the 
spraying  the  wind  carried  the  solu¬ 
tion  over  into  Abbott’s  pasture  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  adhere  to  the 
grass  blades.  That  night  one  of 
Abbott’s  valuable  cows  failed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  barn  with  the  others. 
When  driven  in,  she  semed  to  be 
sick  and  failed  to  give  her  usual 
quantity  of  milk.  Her  ill  condition 
grew  more  pronounced  the  next  day, 
and  she  became  wholly  paralyzed.  It 
was  necessary  to  destroy  her.  Abbott 
claimed  the  sprayers  had  negligently 
caused  the  death  of  his  cows  and 
told  his  story  in  court.  A  jury  agreed 
and  gave  him  a  verdict  for  her 
value.  “The  spraying  of  trees  with 
a  poisonous  substance  .near  a 
pastureland,”  the  Supreme  Court 
said,  “charges  the  persons  using  such 
spray  with  the  duty  of  exercising 
great  care.  Knowledge  of  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  dairy  farm  to  the  trees 
being  sprayed  with  the  poisonous 
solution  charged  these  men  with  the 
legal  obligation  of  notifying  the 


owner  of  the  dairy  farm  and  adjacent 
pastureland  that  the  spraying 'was  to 
be  done.  Their  failure  to  give  such 
notice  was  legal  negligence  render¬ 
ing  them  liable  in  damages  for  the 
consequences.” 

It  is  thus  clear  that  negligence  on 
the  part  of  those  keeping  and  using 
paints,  poisons,  and  injurious  sprays 
from  which  death  results  to  live¬ 
stock  of  others,  is  always  the  point 
of  transgression  for  which  the 
courts  hold  the  users  liable  in  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  owners  of  the  stock 
killed.  This  legal  negligence  means 
unwarranted  carelessness  or  apparent 
unconcern  for  the  rights  of  others, 
in  situations  in  which  a  proper  re¬ 
gard  for  such  rights  would  avoid 
injury. 

(To  be  continued) 


Book  Note 


Management  and  Feeding  of 
Sheep.  —  By  E.  T.  Baker.  This  re¬ 
cently  published  book  has  377  illus¬ 
trations,  which  add  much  interest 
and  value  to  the  subject  matter.  The 
material  presented  meets  the  needs 
of  the  farmer  with  a  few  sheep  as 
well  as  the  flockmaster.  All  phases 
of  sheep  husbandry  are  thoroughly 
entered  into.  The  various  breeds  of 
sheep  are  given  special  attention.  The 
author  has  drawn  on  his  own  exten¬ 
sive  experience  as  a  sheepman  and 
has  supplemented  this  with  the  find¬ 
ings  of  many  leading  sheep  breeders. 
The  care  and  treatment  of  the  com¬ 
mon  diseases  to  which  sheep  are 
chiefly  subject  are  also  fully  covered. 
This  book  will  be  found  to  have 
interest  as  well  as  practical  value.  D. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.50.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  seven  cents  sales  tax.) 


LOOK  100  Fe€t  of  Fence  $14.9! 
(in  500  lineal  foot  lots) 

B  on  Lar9«r  Quantities 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

Pasco  "No-Drift”  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  fat 
ricated  wood-picket  fence  woven  between  5  doub! 
Si? i®*4  °1  s£®e3?I  wi.r,e-.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16” 
i.1d:  as  shading?  ™  U-P-8.n<1  1“  Extensivel 


50  ft.  Roll . 8.95 

I0O  ft.  Roll . 15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  I0O  feet 

Send  Check  or  Honey  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD ! 


T ;  DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

1000  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 
R-8,  Brooklyn.  New  York 


urpee’s  (faxt, 

PANS[  ~ 

Largest  and  finest,  all  I 
choicest  colors,  mixed,  j 
Exquisitely  waved  andl 
crinkled.  Special ~35e  f 
pkt.  of  seeds  postpaidl  __ 
forlOc.  Send  dime  today. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  3?,  Pa. 


Nails  Are  Very  Scarce! 

Order  to-day.  Youngstown  Farmers  mixed  nails  in 
original  150  lb.  keg  $14.00  delivered.  25  lbs.  for 
$4.00  or  10  lbs.  for  $2.00  postpaid. 

Cash  in  Advance. 

R.  E.  FOX,  31  Croyden  St.,  Malverne,  New  York 


— Cleans  Chimneys  Permanently — 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable.  For  FREE 
BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WUITI7  OlIIDTCof  extra  fine  quality  broadcloth 
TT  III  I  Ei  Oniill  Omake  excellent  Xmas  gifts.  Write 
for  free  sample  of  cloth  and  description  of  shirt. 

PLANTATION  SHIRT  COMPANY 
BOX  414,  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONNECTICUT 


TEST  COW  MILKER 

Attractive  home  for  married  man  with  good  pay. 

Write:  MAYNARD  GRINOLE,  Manager 
CHARLESCOTE  FARM  SHERBORN,  MASS. 


SWINE 


Boars  For  Sale 

For  immediate  or  future  service  100  to  200  pound 
boars,  vaccinated.  Chester  White,  Chester-Berk  - 
shire  and  Duroc  crossed. 

SAMUEL  RUGGiFRO 

P.O.  Box  6, WEST  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  I 


REGISTERED  DUROCS 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  bred  gilts 
and  sows  for  spring  farrowing  at  an  extra 
special  price.  Bloodlines  that  are  of  First 
Prize  and  Grand  CHAMPION  SIRES.  You 
can’t  beat  the  quality  nor  the  price.  Have 
10  fall  boars  left  at  $25.00  each. 
WILLIAM  MITZEL,  Wrightsville,  Penna. 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

Good  rugged  service  boars  ready  for  use.. Taking  orders 
now  for  Fall  pigs  —  boar  and  sow  pigs  unrelated. 
All  double  treated  against  cholera. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  CO.  -  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


Keep  your  dog  from  running  undesired  game;  train  him  to 
run  any  game  wanted.  Use  Pete  Rickard's  Famous  Dog 
Musks.  Simple,  Safe.  Sure.  STATE  YX)UR  PROBLEM 
for  FREE  information  or  include  1.00  for  bottle  which 
usually  is  enough.  Complete  instructions. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

PETE  BICKABP  Depl.  RR-H  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

SHORTHORNS 


MORE  4%  MILK  AND 
GREATEST  SALVAGE  VALUE 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


record*  —-on  farms  and  in  official  contests  — - 
rKOVE  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best  all-around  breed, 
mhk,  have  greatest  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Thus 
I  WO- WAY  bargaining  power  makes  Milking  Shorthorn* 
universal  favonte.  FREE  facts.  Or  read  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal.  Trial  subscription,  six  months.  50c:  one  year,  81.CKL 
AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
RN-52,  809  W.  Exchange  Ave.,  U.S.  Yards, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


n  t u  1ST ERtD  BULL  CALVES 


IUH  BHEEDING, 


M'kk-  BEEF!  OTHERS  GET  THEM  HERE. 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Maplehurst  Durocs  —  Spring  Pigs  and  Service  Boars. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


HAM  PS  HI  RES 

Spring  boars.  Fall  boars  and  bred  gilts.  From  Proven 
dams  and  Nationally  known  bloodlines.  Semi-Annual 
bred  gilt  sale  February,  10,  1948 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


REGISTERED  H  AM  PSM  IRES,  SPRING  BOARS  and 
GILTS,  BLOOD  TESTED  IMPROVED  BLOOD¬ 
LINES.  PRICED  RIGHT.  GUARANTEED. 
STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  East  Earl  I,  Pa. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs  for  sale.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old  from  one  of  the 
largest  herds  In  the  East.  Several  young  boars  large 
enough  for  service. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MARYLAND 
Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


AYRSHIRES 


msm 

Most  Profitable  Cows _ _ 

Big  Milkers  Hardy  Rustlers 
<?ood  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 
W/it*  #0 r  8ooVI*t»  •nd  4.i«»  HI 
wp  vs s»  with  Stack  for  i.L 

AyrsMae^ 


FOR  S  4. 


E 


REG.  AYRSHIRE 

Bull  calf  sired  by  a  son  of  the  Approved  bull 

King  Henry  Star  35805 

PATRICIA  WEILER,  R.  D.  2,  FALCONER,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE 
BOARS,  READY  FOR  SERVICE.  ALSO  FALL 
PIGS.  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  BRED  HERDS  IN 
THE  STATE.  WRITE  FOR  BREEDING. 

R.  B.  SEBERRY  :  FRIENDSHIP,  N.  Y. 


i- or  s>aie: 


-  ncoiaitntu  flYKSHIHES,  nt.run 

and  BULL  CALVES.  FRESH  COWS  and  BRED 
HEIFERS.  HERD  T.  B.  and  BANGS  APPROVED. 
E.  L.  ROGERS  -  STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 

ROYAL  OAK  FARM,  2902  DUNLEER  ROAD, 
BALTIMORE  22,  MARYLAND 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  OF  ALL  SIZES. 

Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner),  Holland,  Erie  Co.  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES:  10  TOP  QUALITY  SPRING  BOARS, 

Ready  for  service,  by  our  champion  Lynwood  Per¬ 
fection  Top.  Fall  pigs.  C.  RUSSELL  GALBREATH 
AND  SONS  :-:  STREET,  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  GILTS.  Fall 
pigs  both  sexes.  Renowned  breeding,  reasonable  brices. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  Pa.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


FOR  SALE:  PURE  BRED  SPOTTED  POLAND 
CHINA  AND  BLACK  POLAND  CHINA  SHOATS, 
SOW  AND  BOARS;  ALSO  BRED  SOWS. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


YORKSHIRES 

The  Breed  for  Lean  Meat  with  Less  Lard.  Heading 
this  outstanding  Jersey  herd  are  two  great  sires 
Asholm  Wonder  106Z-317117  C.  R.  and  Dunrabln  Im¬ 
placable  80A-324209  C.  R.  These  two  sires  noted  for 
large  Utters,  strong  long  pigs.  Now  is  the  time  to 
order  your  Spring  pigs  for  March  and  April  delivery. 
A  good  Yorkshire  Brood  Sow  is  worth  Her  Weight 
in  Gold  on  any  dairy  farm.  Write  for  Free>  Booklet 
and  Prices.  BLIXTORP  STOCK  FARM 

BOX  52,  VERNON,  SUSSEX  C.O.,  NEW  JERSEY 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES.  * 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  PIGS  - - 

CHESTER  WHITES,  BERKSHIRES,  DUROC- 
CROSS.  8  Weeks  old  $10.00.  MARZIGLIANO 
TURKEY  FARM,  MARTINS  CREEK,  PENNA. 


GUERNSEYS 

Guernsey  Bulls 

Of  Various  Ages  From  High  Production  Breeding. 
GREENTREE  FARMS 

TOWN  LINE,  ERIE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


DOGS 


-  DACHSHUNDS  —  BLACK  AND  TAN  - 

A.  K.  C.  Small  size.  Whelped  September  8,  1947. 

$75.00  AND  UP.  AUGUST  NIEHAUS, 

ROUTE  30,  GLEN  GARDNER,  NEW  JERSEY 


T>IIKEBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JCC  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  swatch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN,  ILL. 


Pedigreed  English  Springer  Spaniel  Puppies 

MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNELS 
N0X0N  ROAD,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


-  PUPS  FOR  CHRISTMAS - 

Shepherds,  Collie  Shep  -  Cross,  Pointers,  Others. 
HIGHLAND  ACRE9  KENNELS,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


ST.  BERNARDS:  Three  male  pups,  priced  reasonably, 
purebred,  A.K.C.  A  nice  Christmas  gift  for  children. 
MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  R.  I,  U  NAD  I LLA,  N.  Y. 


-  COLLIE  PUPS  - 

CHAMPION  SIRED  —  FARM  RAISED 
LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  I,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


For  Sale:  Choice  Reg.  Shropshire  &  Oxford  Yearling 
Rams  with  size  and  duality.  Sired  by  Champion  rams. 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Small  Flock  of  REGISTERED  DORSET 
SHEEP,  BRED,  Excellent  Condition. 
CHARLES  SOMMER,  M  EC  H  AN  I CV I LLE,  N.  Y. 


- FOR  SALE  SIXTY  YOUNG  GRADE  EWES - 

L.  M.  COLBERTS’  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  KARAKUL  SHEEP  Purebred  Five  Ewes; 
One  Buck.  Bargain.  A.  ZAHEL.  Yorktown  Hts.  N.  Y. 


—  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  BRED  EWES  — 
J.  H.  WHITMORE  -  MT.  MORRIS.  NEW  YORK 


FERRETS 


FERRETS:  Special  Ratters.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  Box  4,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


RABBITS 


RECORD  OF  PRODUCTION  WHITE  NEW  ZEA- 
LANDS  will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy  vigorous 
stock  bred  for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.  O.  P.  Stands 
for  the  best  In  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P.  RABBITRY,  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


English  Angora  Rabbits.  Ped.  and  Reg.  Stock. 
Maturin  Rabbitry,  R.F.D.  4,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES, 
YOUNG  ANGORAS.  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,  N.Y. 


Checkered  Giant  Breeding  Dees.  Bred,  registered,  $7.50 
BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


—  SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS  — 
REAL  COW  DOGS,  IDEAL  WATCH  DOGS. 
VIRGIL  SMITH,  R.  D„  MOUNT  VISION,  N.Y. 


PUREBRED  OLD-FASHIONED  ENGLISH  SHEP¬ 
HERDS:  PUPPIES.  Bred  females,  driving  stock  Dogs. 

JULIA  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 


NEARLY  ALL  WHITE  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS 
Coior  on  head.  5  mo,  old.  Best  cow  dogs  and  pets. 

Lucile  E.  Robinson,  R.F.D.  I,  Ogdensburg,  New  York 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  'N*'“,"V0cu"7p»K,r’ 


CftonAaxrl  PlfMo  From  heel  drivers.  Artknr 

9nepnera  t~ups  en«on,  DrK.ibJunction.N.i 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  AND  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  5  Madison,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Reg. Collies-Setters-Beagles  FaLsrHarting^0^!^ 


BEAUTIFUL,  PEDIGREED,  Healthy  Collie  Puppies. 
Just-A-Glen  Collie  Kennels,  R.  D.  I,  Welisville,  Pa. 


—XMAS  PUPPIES  $4.00  WHILE  THEY  LAST - 

FAY’S  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 


DANDY 

GATES, 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES.  A.K.C. 
RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA, 


Papers  $25  ea. 

NEW  YORK 


Gordon  Setter  Pups,  O’ Field  Strain.  Grand  Hunters. 
Pedigreed  Stock.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 


Airedales  The  all  round 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM, 


dog.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

MADISON.  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


-  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  DAIRY  GOATS  - 

HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  Arthur  Kill  Rd.,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York 


PUREBRED  SWINE  SALE  —  JANUARY,  14  and  15,  1948 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

OVER  200  HEAD  —  7  BREEDS  —  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

The  Pennsylvania  Swine  Breeders  offer  their  best  in  this  great  Show  and  Sale. 
WRITE  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  FOR  CATALOGS  FOR  A  PARTICULAR  BREED 
BERKSHIRES— DALE  M.  BITTER,  Secy.,  1511  N.  Cameron  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 
CHESTER  WHITES—  RAYMOND  W.  LLOYD,  Secy,,  Quakertown,  Penna. 

DUROCS—  NELSON  BOLTON,  Secy.,  Box  42,  Trumbauersville,  Penna. 

HAMPHIRES—  CHARLES  E.  WERNER,  Secy.,  Annville,  Penna. 

POLAND  CHINAS—  W.  H.  SIIAFFER,  Secy.,  Huntsdalo,  Penna. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS—  HERMAN  U.  HORST,  Secy.,  Hummelstown.  Penn®. 
YORKSHIRES— CALVIN  LASH,  Secy.,  Sinking  Springs,  Penna. _ 


COMMON  SENSE.. 

proved  thousands  upon 
i  ^  K  thousands  of  times l 

s-i/ALL-VEGETABLE 
€  LAXATIVE 


In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table — a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  50  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  have 
proved.  Get  a  25*  box.  Use  as  directed. 


always  cabht, 


QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 


NAME  PLATE  FOR 
RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


oo 

r  jurttyiau/ 
ue  2"*  I  I  " 
Name  Tngraved  in  Large  White 
Letters  on  Hard,  Durable  Phenolic, 
Satin  Black  Finish. 


Will  Last  Many  Years.  An  Ideal 
Gift.  Easily  Mounted.  Rustless 
Hardware  Supplied. 

Send  s2.00  in  Cash  or  Money 
Order.  Print  Name  Clearly. 
Descriptive  Circular  on  Request, 


BECKER  ENGRAVERS 

103  LAFAYETTE  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


H  iij  /!’,!./ /  /J  Hi  tf  //  /</  /  /7  //  /  /  /  ✓,  / 

HOT  WATER 

WU&ie  and  Wives  t  tyou  Want  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household 
use.  Cleansing  milking 
equipment.  Portable-Plug 
into  light  socket.  Porce¬ 
lain  disc  —  3  in.  wide. 
Use  on  110  volts  AC  or 
DC.  Boils  water  clear 
and  pure.  Boils  1  quart 
in  3  minutes.  Boils  2  gals,  in  19  minutes. 
See  your  Electrcal,  Hardware  or  Farm 
Supply  Dealer  or  write  — 

TALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R-3, 

107  N.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse,  4,  New  York 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


PRICE 

$3.50 


It  tells  how  you  can 
have  all  the  advantages 
of  clean,  clear,  soft 
water  on  the  farm  at 
very  little  cost.  No 
obligation.  Write  for 
it  today. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 


OSHKOSH  •  WISCONSIN 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  Cold 

CA|  ITV’C  Honey  &  Tar 
IvLLI  w  Cough  Compound 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00;  Postpaid!  MOO  $1.98;  100  25  cents.  Prints 
percales  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns. 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (R),  BEDFORD,  PA. 


-  FLORIDA  TREE  RIPENED  FRUIT  - 

SHIPPING  DATE  ABOUT  NOV.  25 
Express  Collect.  ORANGES.  $2.50  a  bushel;  TANGER¬ 
INES,  $3.00  a  bushel;  GRAPEFRUIT,  $2.00  a  bushel. 
W.  C.  VAN  ALSTYNE,  POMONA  PARK,  FLORIDA 


YARNS 


FREE  samples— directions.  All  wool  2-3-4- 
ply.  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns.  Unexcelled 
Quality  Bartl.tt  Tarn  Mills.  Box  7,  Harmony,MB 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Ore  might 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Gift  of  All 

This  is  the  day  the  Christ  Child  came  to  Bethlehem  so  long  ago; 

Let  carols  ring  through  the  frosty  air  and  Christmas  candles  glow. 

This  is  the  day  the  Christ  Child  came.  .  .Get  a  balsam  tree  to  trim 
And  hang  with  gifts,  like  the  gifts  of  old  the  Wise  Men  brought  to  Him. 

This  is  the  day  the  Christ  Child  came.  .  .Now  snowflakes  softly  fall; 
Blessed  be  the  world  on  the  day  God  gave  the  greatest  Gift  of  all. 

—  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


'  '  Photo — Philip  Gendreau,  N.  Y. 

Children,  carols  and  a  Christmas  tree,  with  a  stained  glass  window  back¬ 
ground,  give  happy  expression  to  the  blessings  of  the  season,  beloved  the 
world  over.  Singing  from  their  hearts,  rather  than  the  book,  the  appealing 
trio  in  this  picture  form  a  little  Christmas  choir  of  their  own.  The  carolers 
( from  white  pillar  to  the  evergreen )  are  Linda  Davis,  Susan  Goodwin  and 
Joan  Foster  at  church  in  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


Christmas  in  a  Little  Amish  Schoolhouse 


Each  year  —  and  I  have  had  ten  of 
them  —  in  our  little  Amish  school- 
house  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  we  observe  Christmas  for 
my  35  pupils  and  their  parents.  It 
is  always  a  simple,  honest  and  joy¬ 
ous  affair.  You  may  wonder  why  I 
say  “honest.”  That  is  because  truth 
is  highly  important  to  the  deeply 
religious  Amish,  young  and  old. 
Therefore,  when  Santa  Claus  arrives 
and  asks  the  children  if  they  have 
been  good,  some  of  them  always  look 
a  bit  doubtful.  But  when  he  asks  the 
boys  if  they  are  going  to  be  good 
farmers,  the  answer  is  a  hearty 
“Yes!”  The  Amish  are  famous  for 
their  bountiful  crops  and  full  larders. 

Our  first  school  Christmas  was 
much  like  later  ones.  We  chose  dia¬ 
logues  stressing  the  sacred  meaning 
of  the  holy  birth,  and  I  read  Rachel 
Field’s  story  “All  Through  the  Night.” 
Mary’s  words  in  the  stable,  “These 
beasts  are  more  kind  than  men  who 
kill  and  hurt  one  another,”  seem  very 
appropriate  to  the  Amish  who  refuse 
to  take  part,  in  wars.  Rebecca,  a  very 
reliable  girl,  and  Jacob  who  was 
back  in  school  again  after  being  out 
on  a  work  permit,  were  in  charge  of 
pulling  the  curtains,  and  Salome  read- 
aloud  the  Bible  story  of  the  first 
Christmas.  The  Amish  use  many 
Bible  names,  but  sometimes  I  mar¬ 
vel  how  Salome  should  be  one  of 
their  favorites. 

First  to  arrive  were  Mrs.  John 
Stoltsfus  and  her  sister  Esther,  who 
helps  care  for  the  eight  children  in 
the  family.  Most  Amish  women  have 
high  coloring  and  a  strong  build.  A 
glance  out  of  the  window  showed 
the  other  women,  their  black  shawls 
blowing,  coming  like  a  flock  of  dark 
birds  up  the  road.  Some  with  small 
children  came  in  grey  Amish  buggies. 
Soon  my  table  was  piled  with  gifts. 

The  women  were  all  wearing 
snowy  caps  and  their  Sunday  dresses 
cut  on  the  plain  pattern,  but  made  of 
good  quality  serge,  wool,  or  crepe. 


There  were  a  few  bearded  fathers 
who  had  decided  to  forego  the  ever 
present  farm  work,  and  two  grey¬ 
headed  patriarchs,  one  of  them  Mr. 
King,  the  school  director.  The  women 
sat  together  at  the  right,  the  men 
at  the  left,  as  they  do  for  their 
Sunday  services  held  in  the  homes. 
I  was  glad  we  had  borrowed  the 
church  benches  to  seat  them.  The 
boys  wore  their  purple,  blue,  green 
or  pink  shirts,  black  vests  fastened 
with  hooks  and  ankle-length  trousers. 
The  girls  looked  quaint  in  their  long 
dresses,  like  Kate  Greenaways,  of 
greens,  pinks  and  lavenders. 

Our  Christmas  pi'ogram  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  theatrical  pre- 
formance  most  Amish  will  ever  wit¬ 
ness;  it  went  well.  Everyone  ap¬ 
plauded  little  Amos,  even  though  he 
scowled  under  his  bangs  as  he  de¬ 
livered  his  speech  of  welcome.  In 
spite  of  all  my  coaching  some  of  the 
children  still  deliver  their  lines  in 
sing  song  tones  like  an  Amish 
preacher.  When  Santa  Claus  with 
much  jingling  of  bells  entered  the 
door,  the  pre-school  tots  exclaimed 
with  one  breath:  “Bel-Snickle!”  The 
school  children  all  on  the  platform, 
shouted:  “Up  on  the  rooftop  rein¬ 
deers  pause,”  and  sang  “Silent  Night.” 

I  had  a  gift  for  each  child,  a  glass 
filled  with  candy,  and  an  orange; 
many  of  the  children  asked  their 
parents’  permission  before  they  be¬ 
gan  to  eat  the  candy.  The  program 
over,  the  gathering  broke  up  into 
little  social  groups.  The  women 
clustered  around  admiring  my  gifts. 
The  men  began  loading  the  church 
benches  into  a  spring  wagon  for 
services  at  Mr.  King’s  house  the 
coming  Sabbath. 

As  the  crowd  was  streaming  out 
and  climbing  into  their  grey  buggies 
or  starting  to  walk  home  along  the 
road,  Mr.  King  reminded  me  that  I 
might  as  well  plan  to  teach  on  New 
Year’s  Day  so  school  could  get  out 
a  day  earlier  for  the  Spring  work. 

E,  P, 


Old  Yuletide  Customs  of 
Danish  Children 

My  good  neighbor  here  in  our 
New  York  State  small  town  has  told 
me  many  of  the  pleasant  Christmas 
customs  of  her  childhood  home  in 
Denmark.  One  old  Yuletide  tradition, 
still  dear  to  all  Danish  people,  is  this. 

In  the  country  the  farmer’s 
children  leave  a  dish  of  porridge  in 
the  barn  for  the  little  elf  who  is 
supposed  to  live  there.  If  this  were 
not  done,  the  elf  would  bear  the 
farmer  a  grudge  and  play  many 
mischievous  tricks  to  vex  him.  That 
dish  is  usually  polished  clean  by 
Christmas  morning.  Perhaps  Pussy 
knows  something  about  it!  Also,  if  a 
sleepy  fly  should  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Christmas  board,  he  is 
safe  from  the  swatter,  for  the  Danes 
refer  to  him  as  “the  little  Christmas 
fly.”  He  will  probably  flit  about  the 
house  to  enjoy  “A  Happy  New  Year.” 

Children  play  a  large  part  in  the 
season’s  preparations.  They  help  to 
fashion  pretty  paper  baskets  for  the 
tree  which  is  trimmed  by  the 
parents  in  the  great  parlor.  On 
Christmas  Eve  the  doors  are  flung 
wide,  and  young  and  old  join  hands 
to  dance  around  the  tree,  singing 
Christmas  carols.  A  Danish  proverb 
fittingly  says:  “First  we  trim  the 
tree,  then  we  eat  it.”  Therefore, 
many  decorations  on  the  green 
boughs  are  edible.  Among  the  favor¬ 
ite  cookies  for  the  season  are  the 
klejner,  rolled  quite  thin,  cut  in 
strips  and  deftly  formed  into  a  sort 
of  knot.  They  are  then  fried  in  deep 
fat  as  we  do  with  crullers. 

Another  Christmas  Eve  custom  is 
the  Danish  traditional  rice  porridge. 
All  the  members  of  the  family  gather 
round  with  their  porridge  bowls.  In 
one  of  the  bowls,  a  single  almond  is 
hidden.  Each  person  empties  his  dish 
without  saying  a  word  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  has  eaten  the  hidden  prize. 
When  all  have  finished,  the  lucky 
person  tells.  Then  he  receives  a  gift. 
We  cannot  help  wonder  if  there  will 
be  rice  in  Denmark  this  Christmas. 
If  so,  and  if  possible,  an  almond  will 
be  in  the  porridge  bowl  of  some 
small  child.  F.  E. 


Holiday  Molasses  Chews 

Sweets  for  the  holidays  are  part 
of  the  fun,  especially  when  home¬ 
made  by  the  youngsters.  Molasses 
Cocoanut:  Chews  are  just  the  thing. 
The  recipe  calls  for  2  cups  sifted 
cake  flour;  V\  teaspoon  soda;  *4  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  1  cup  sugar;  14  teaspoon 
vanilla;  1  cup  old-fashioned  molasses; 
%  cup  butter  or  margarine,  melted; 
y2  cup  egg  whites,  unbeaten;  IV2 
cups  shredded  cocoanut. 

Sift  together  all  dry  ingredients 
except  sugar.  Combine  sugar,  vanilla, 
molasses,  and  butter  or  margarine. 
Quickly  beat  in  egg  whites.  Add 
sifted  dry  ingredients  at  one  time. 
Stir  in  cocoanut.  Do  not  overmix. 
Line  two  8 -inch  square  pans  with 
waxed  paper;  grease  well.  Pour  batter 
in  pans.  Bake  35  minutes  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven  350  degrees  F.  Immediately 
turn  out  on  wire  rack  to  cool;  re¬ 
move  paper.  Cool  cake  about  five 
minutes;  turn  right  side  up.  When 
cold,  cut  each  cake  into  24  squares. 


Grandma’s  Pies 

Raisins  did  not  come  seeded  60 
years  ago,  and  for  many  evenings 
before  Christmas  we  all  sat  around 
the  base-burner  seeding  raisins, 
cracking  nuts  and  picking  out  the 
meats. 

Apples  were  pared  and  chopped 
for  the  mincemeat,  and  how  many 
good  things  went  into  those  pies. 
My  mother  made  up  perhaps  a 
dozen  pies  which  she  stored  where 
they  would  freeze.  In  fact  Grandma 
didn’t  think  mince  pie  fit  to  eat 
until  it  had  been  frozen — she  kept 
hers  in  a  ^highboy  in  the  attic.  It  was 
a  great  event  whenever  I  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  climb  a  let-down  ladder, 
go  up  through  a  trap-door  and  hand 
down  a  pie  to  Grandma. 

Oh,  how  good  it  all  tasted;  and 
still  does,  as  I  tell  about  it.  c.  k. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


A  famous  London  physician,  Dr. 
Richard  Bright,  discovered  the  cause 
of  chronic  nephritis  just  120  years 
ago.  Since  that  time,  the  disease  has 
been  called  Bright’s  disease:  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  kidney.  This  ill¬ 
ness  takes  a  heavy  yearly  toll  of 
life.  In  cases  where  it  goes  unrecog¬ 
nized,  it  is  frequently  identified  too 
late  for  physicians  to  check  its  pro¬ 
gress.  When  diagnosed  early,  how¬ 
ever,  it  can  often  be  completely 
cured.  With  good  medical  super¬ 
vision  from  the  start  of  kidney  in¬ 
flammation,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  patients  could  be 
fully  restored  to  perfect  health. 

Any  thorough  physical  examin¬ 
ation  includes  tests  made  of  the 
urine,  thus  revealing  the  presence  or 
absence  of  nephritis.  No  man  or 
woman  was  accepted  into  our 
country’s  Service  without  first  hav¬ 
ing  passed  such  a  test;  no  boy  is 
allowed  to  participate  in  college 
sports  when  nephritis  is  present. 
This  disease  may  be  acute  or  chronic, 
as  determined  by  examination  of  the 
urine  and  the  kidney  tissue.  An 
acute  case  is  so  alarming  that  few 
patients  familiar  with  it  would 
neglect  its  earlier  phases. 

The  symptoms  are  an  almost  con¬ 
stant  headache,  extreme  exhaustion 
and  mental  depression;  the  skin  be-, 
comes  pale  and  pasty;  the  hands, 
feet,  and  face  (beneath  the  eyes) 
puff  up  and  swell,  due  to  failure  of 
the  body  to  get  rid  of  waste  water. 
The  water  has  to  go  somewhere,  so 
it  “backs  up”  into  the  tissues  since 
an  abnormally  small  amount  leaves 
the  body  in  the  natural  way.  As 
more  and  more  water  accumulates, 
other  parts  of  the  body  fill  up.  The 
abdomen  enlarges,  the  spaces  around 
the  heart  and  lungs  become  filled, 
and  action  of  these  organs  is  seri¬ 
ously  interfered  with.  If  the  con¬ 
dition  continues  without  medical  aid, 
the  legs  and  parts  of  the  body  be¬ 
come  distended,  and  the  system  is 
filled  with  poisons  which  would 
normally  be  carried  off  in  the  urine. 
Eventually,  the  neglected  patient 
may  sink  into  unconsciousness  and 
die.  Statistics  show  that  more  than 
100,000  people  succumb  every  year 
to  this  illness. 

The  old  saying,  “forewarned  is 


forearmed,”  clearly  applies  to 
Bright’s  disease.  If  any  slight  swell¬ 
ing  shows  and  remains,  anywhere  on 
the  body,  a  doctor  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  at  once.  Too  many  people  say: 
“Oh,  it  can’t  be  Bright’s  disease  or 
kidney  trouble,  because  I  have  no 
backache!”  Quite  contrary  to  popu¬ 
lar  belief,  backache  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow.  Let  your  physician  do 
the  diagnosing  of  persistent  symtoms. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 

“Electrical  Living”  —  Saves 
Time,  Steps  and  Labor 

Attractive,  highly  informative,  and 
with  humorous  touches  is  the  new 
booklet,  free  on  request,  called 
“Electrical  Living.”  Adapted  from 
the  Walt  Disney  film,  “The  Dawn  of 
Better  Living,”  here  are  40  pages  in 
color  telling  the  fascinating  story  of 
lighting  the  farm  home  from  pine 
torch,  candles,  kerosene  lamp,  gas¬ 
light  and  the  first  bare  electric  bulb 
hanging  on  a  cord,  to  today’s  con¬ 
cealed  illumination.  A  variety  of 
rooms  is  pictured  showing  their 
practical  furnishings,  and  the  best 
arrangements  for  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  to  save  labor  and  time  (95  are 
listed  and  sketched).  The  kitchen 
especially  comes  in  for  numerous 
color  plates  and  charts,  all  designed 
for  that  important  matter,  conser¬ 
vation  of  energy  for  the  homemaker. 

Write  early  for  this  free  booklet, 
“Electrical  Living,”  enclosing  a  3- 
cent  stamp  for  mailing  costs,  and 
address  the  Woman  and  Home  De¬ 
partment,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  We  will  send  these  booklets 
up  to  the  limit  of  our  supply.  p.  s. 

Delicious  Chutney 

Our  family  always  looks  for  this 
delicious  chutney.  It  takes  three 
pounds  of  beets,  two  large  onions, 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  apples, 
two  cups  vinegar,  three  tablespoons 
lemon  juice,  half  teaspoon  ginger  and 
one  cup  of  sugar.  Cook  the  beets 
until  tender;  drain,  rub  off  skins  and 
cut  in  small  pieces.  Peel  onions  and 
apples;  chop  fine.  Mix  vinegar,  lemon 
juice,  ginger  and  sugar,  and  pour  this 
over  apples  and  onions.  Let  all 
simmer  20  minutes.  Cool;  add  beets 
and  heat,  then  seal  in  sterilized  jars. 
Makes  one  quart  of  fine  relish. 

MRS.,  h.  e.  c. 


SCOTCH  TREAT  in  three  pieces!  Allround  pleated  skirt  with  suspender 
strapped  bib-top,  a  Peter  Pan  collared  blouse,  plus  single  breasted  jacket  with  collar  and 
pockets  to  accent  the  skirt  fabric.  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8.  Size  4  jacket,  iy4  yds.  35-in.;  skirt 
1%  yds.  54-m.;  blouse  lVa  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

...  ^952  SCOTCH  CAP  for  above  outfit,  or  fine  with  any  coat.  Also  (not  illustrated) 
this  pattern  contains  a  Dutch  Cap,  a  little  shoulder  bag,  and  trimmed  beanie  for  bov  or 
girl.  Head  sizes;  19,  20,  21  and  22.  Size  20  Scotch  Cap,  \  yd.  18  in.  fabric  16c 

E-775  —  PROUD  PEACOCK  to  embroider,  beautiful  tail  to  crochet,  for  exquisite  chair 
set.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 


538  —  FLOWER  AND  BUTTERFLY  designs  for  embroidered  linens:  pillow  tops, 
towels,  etc.,  make  lovely  gifts.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

_  .208  —  SWEET  RAG  DOLL  with  her  own  wardrobe  is  taller  than  a  new  bom  babe! 
Easily  made  from  scrap  bag  pieces.  Cut  m  one  size  only,  27-in-,  tall;  %  yd.  35-in  for  doll’s 
body;  wardrobe  takes  %  yd.  plain,  ?/8  yd.  print.  16c. 

.  2337  —  HALTER  NECKED  APRON  for  non-skidding  shoulders;  bow  tied  waistline; 

klP  Pockets,  Note  new  pretty  ruffle  to  protect  your  dress.  Small,  medium  and  large. 
Medium  1  yd.  35-m.;  4%  yds.  edging.  16c.  s 

FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  1947-48  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  AND  STYLE  NUMBER  PLAINLY!  Don’t 
forget  to  include  size.  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tlx  over  67c; 


AUNT  HET 

BY  ROBERT  QUILLEN 


“In  a  way,  it’s  kinda  nice  to 
wake  up  with  a  headache. 
I  don’t  really  feel  bad,  but 
when  Pa  insists  on  servin’ 
my  breakfast  in  bed,  I’m 
just  lazy  enough  to  let  him.” 
Aunt  Het,  you  old  deceiver, 
why  didn’t  you  take — 

MILES 

Anti-Pain  Pills 

They  work  almost  instantly  to 

relieve  an  occasional  head¬ 
ache,  neuralgia,  functional 
menstrual  pains,  and  that 
ache-all-over-feeling  of  a  cold. 
One  tablet  can  have  you  feel¬ 
ing  like  yourself  again  in  just 
a  few  minutes.  Millions  have 
taken  Miles  Anti  -  Pain  Pills 
for  years.  Won’t  cause  con¬ 
stipation  or  upset  stomach. 
At  all  drug  stores.  Use  only  as 
directed.  Regular  package  (25 
tablets)  25c.  Economy  pack¬ 
age  (125  tablets)  $1.00. 


This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Syrup  is 
Most  Effective 

Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  plain  syrup — a  good  ingreuient,  but  one 
which  you  can  easily  make  at  home.  Take  2  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  and  1  cup  of  water,  and 
stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No  cooking! 
No  trouble  at  all.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  "pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint  of  wonder¬ 
ful  medicine  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  It  makes 
a  real  saving  because  it  gives  you  about  four 
times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  lasts  a  long 
time,  never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  actually  a  surprisingly  effective,  quick¬ 
acting  cough  medicine.  Swiftly,  you  feel  it  tak¬ 
ing  hold.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irri¬ 
tated  membranes  and  makes  breathing  easy. 
You’ve  never  seen  anything  better  for  quick 
and  pleasing  results. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  concentrated  form, a  most  reliable,  soothing- 
agent  for  throat  and  bronchial  irritations.  Money 
refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 
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REMOVES  GRIME 
AND  GREASE 
FASTER 


QUARTS 
GALLONS 
TUBS 

Oeoter’s  Nam®  on  Request 

SKAT  Hartford,  Conn* 


- NAME  CARDS,  SIXTEEN  FOR  50  CENTS - 

Written.  Beautiful!  Fancy  Flourished 

CHESTER  COBB,  Penman,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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SENSATIONAL  VALUES 


ALL 

Turtleneck 


WOOL  ^2*35  pTst 


Sweaters 

These  warm  dress 
and  work  sweaters 
come  in  blue  and 
black.  Sizes:  small, 
medium,  large. 

★ 

MATCHING 

ALL  WOOL  CAPS 
85c 

may  be  ordered 
separately 

POSTPAID 
SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER’ 

NAMAR  PRODUCTS  CO. 

56S  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 


MAKE  SEA  SHELL 

EASTERN  STAR  BROOCH  PIN 

Everything  supplied  to  make  6  Pins  in  full  colors, 
easily  made,  full  instructions  with  pictures.  Retail 
value  $12.<K>-.  Cost  of  KIT  $2.00.  Illustrated  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  on  making  Shellcraft  Jewelry  and  Novelties, 
FREE,  with  KIT.  DURYE1A  SHELL  STUDIO, 
DEPT.  10  -  BAY  PINES^  FLORIDA 


A  FINE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Beautiful  imported  canaries,  complete  with  cape, 
feed  and  water  cups,  wall  bracket,  cuttle  bone  and 
bird  gravel.  Guaranteed  singers.  Send  money  order 
for  $21.50  for  complete  outfit  (or  $15.00  for 
canary  only).  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

NORWALK  GRAIN  COMPANY, 

48  MAIN  ST.  NORWALK.  CONN. 


CHAIR  CANE 

Superb  quality  caning  in  full  length  unblemished 
pieces.  Learn  this  useful  craft  in  your  home  or  at 
your  local  home  bureau.  Fine  grade  $4.00  for  1000  ft. 

bunch,  medium  $5.00;  common  $6.00;  binding  $4.00 
per  500  ft.  bunch.  Postpaid.  Dependable  for  79  Years. 
EBELING’S  219  S.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


RANDOLPH  &  BEAVERS 
591  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  C. 


- ;-  MEN  1  LARGE  SIZE  SHOES  - 

Large  size  sox.  We  specialize  in  large  sizes  11%  to  16, 
widths  AA-EEE.  Oxfords,  llitops.  Work  shoes.  Guar¬ 
anteed  extra  quality.  FREE  Catalog. 

KINGSIZE,  420  BROCKTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SAVE  ON  GOOD  QUALITY  WOOLENS  FOR  MEN’S, 
WOMEN’S  and  CHILDREN’S  CLOTHING.  Send  for' 
Samples  and  Prices.  GENERAL  TEXTILE  CO.. 
50-52-54  K  N  E  ELAN  D  ST.,  BOSTON  II,  MASS. 


Personalized  Photo  Christmas  Greeting  Cards  Made 
from  your  negatives  6c  each  including  envelopes. 

Young  Photo  Service,  43- H,  Albany  2,  New  York 


For  Suits,  Coats,  Dresses.  Send  10c  for  samples 
and  prices.  FLORENCE  MOODY,  Farmington,  Me. 


SINCE  1895 

BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 

"You'll  like  them". 


SEEDS 


j  The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  \ 


GARDNER  43S  , 

SEED  CO., Inc.  ROCHESTER 3, N  Y. 


SEE  OUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


CERTIFIED  CLINTON  OATS 

$2.75  per  bu.  —  bags  free —  36  to  38  lbs.  test  weight. 
Specially  recleaned,  plump  uniform'  kernels.  Ask  for 
special  price  on  55  bu.  or  more-.  Choice  quality  seed 
still  available  for  immediate  shipment.  Order  Now. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  54,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


/*|  A  niFQ!  DOZENS  OF  NYLON  GARMENTS.. 
**  W  ■  Butterick  Patterns  Show  You  How  * 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  THEM  ALL  FROM  A  SINGLE  PARACHUTE 

Illustrated  Designs  Included  With  Your  Order 

ARBMY  SURPLUS  NYLON  PARACHUTES 


65 

SQUARE 

YARDS 

OF 

WHITE 

NYLON 

EACH 


Excellent  to  send 
to  relatives  overseas 
for  cutting  into  much 
Deeded  garments. 


Beautiful  new  parachutes  of  finest  quality  heavy 
nylon  !  Each  parachute  contains  65  SQUARE 
YARDS  of  WHITE  NYLON  with  600  feet  of  nylon 
cord,  excellent  for  embroidery,  tassels,  pajamas, 
etc.  Easy  to  dye  ! 

IDEAL  FOK  DOZENS  OF  USES 

•  Slips  •  Linings  •  Wedding  Gowns 

•  Underwear  •  Pillow  Cases  •  Lampshades 

•  Panties  •  Kerchiefs  •  Scarfs 

Order  by  Mail  Today.  Send  Check  or  **  m  c 
Money  Order  (add  $1.00  for  postage  SI  A  9  0 
and  handling)  or  order  C.O.D.  Send  |  “I'Each 
$1.00  Deposit  with  C.O.D.  order.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  p,ns  Postage 

Half  Parachute  Nylon  &  Cord  $7.95  Plus  50c  postage 

AMERICAN  AGENCY  (Dept.  Y-29) 

799  Broadway,  Roam  239,  New  York  3,  New  York 
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Chicks  From  KETAY 


LIVE-LAY-PAY  N.  Y.-U.  S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


- 


Our  Red-Rock  sex-linked  cross 
mating,  produced  by  crossing  high- 
production  R.  I.  Red  sires  with 
Barred  Rock  hens  of  a  fine  New 
England  strain,  is  truly  remarkable. 
The  pullets  produce  early,  and  egg 
production  stays  unusually  high 
throughout  the  laying  period.  These 
pullets  are  the  famous  so-called 
“Black”  pullets  with  golden  hackle, 
and  they  lay  rich  brown  eggs  that 
are  exceptionally  large. 

Get  Your  Chicks  From  Ketay’s 
Largest  Chick  Producers  in 
New  York  State 

Ketay’s  chicks  are  definitely  profit- 
bred  —  a  result  of  our  scientifically 
controlled,  specialty  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Two  enormous  New  England 
breeding  farms  —  over  400  acres  — 
owned  and  operated  by  us,  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  production  of  the  best 
Hatching  eggs  for  our  incubators. 
With  the  finest  modern  equipment  of 
every  needed  kind,  on  our  farms  and 
in  our  hatchery,  no  expense  is  spared 
to  produce  for  you  the  chicks  that 
will  live,  lay,  and  pay  sure  profits. 


TREMENDOUS  SUCCESS  REPORTED 

Our  many  hundreds  of  enthusiastic 
customers  come  back  year  after  year 
for  more  and  more  Ketay  chicks.  They 
report  tremendous  success — proof  that 
our  breeding  program  is  producing 
profit-paying  chicks.  Our  farms  and 
hatchery  are  all  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Note  Ketay’s  outstanding  success 
features:  1.  Amazing  livability,  2.  Re¬ 
markably  early  maturity,  3.  High  egg 
production  up  to  end  of  laying  period, 
4.  Strong,  vigorous  birds,  5.  Plump, 
full-breasted  broilers  and  roasters. 


Order  Your  KETAY  Chicks  Now 

You’ll  find  Ketay  chicks  outstanding  for  every  profit  factor.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Shipments  made  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  (air  express  to 
distant  points).  We  off  err 

Sex-linked  “Black”  Pullet  Chicks  Straight  R.  I.  Red  Chicks 
Rock-Hamp  Barred  Cross  Chicks  Straight  New  Hampshire  Chicks 
Straight  and  Sexed  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Write  For  Free  Catalog  and  Prices 


KETAY'S  Hatchery,  BoxEZJ,  Huntington  Sta.,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Largest  Chick  Producers  in  New  York  State 


For  Quick,  Economical 

METAL 
REPAIRS 


When  leaks,  cracks  or  loose  parts  in  pumps, 
heaters,  piping,  autos  or  other  household  and 
farm  equipment  make  you  trouble,  remember  this 
handy  repair  aid  —  Smooth  -  On  No.  1  Iron 
Cement.  Hardens  like  metal,  makes  repairs  that 
stay  tight.  In  economical  1%-oz.,  7-oz.,  and 

1  lb.  sizes  at  your  hardware  store.  Keep 
Smooth-On  handy  for  emergencies. 

1?  D 1?  I?  40-Page  Repair 
f  IyLE  Handbook 

Clear  directions  for  practical  re¬ 
pairs  any  handy  man  can  make. 
170  diagrams.  Send  postcard  for 
your  copy,  today. 

SM00TH-0N  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  39N 
570  Conummipaw  Are.,  Jersey  City  4.  M.  J. 


3)o  it  ivitd  SM00TH-0N 

■RON  CEMENT 


VILLAGE  VIEW  CHICKS 

From  one  of  the  oldest  hatcheries  in  Michigan. 
♦Large  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  and 
Barred  Bocks,  Mlnorca-Leghorns,  Bock  X  Bed 
Cross.  *A11  chicks  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Tested.  We  have  a  number  of  old  hen  flocks 
for  chicks  with  livability.  *Started  pullets 
three  weeks  and  older.  Free  Catalog. 
Village  View  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R,  Zeeland.  Michigan 


FOR  SALE:  Used  Disston  and  P.  M.  Chain  Saws 
C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


IT’S  SEASON  FOR 

COLDS 


SO  SERVE  MINERALS 
WITH  BREAKFAST 

Tired,  under-nourished  people  are  liable 
to  take  a  bad  cold.  Keep  up  your  resist¬ 
ance,  Make  sure  the  whole  family  get 
enough  minerals — put  the  bottle  of 
Herman  Nagel’s  " Formula  B”  Mineral 
Tablets  on  the  breakfast  table  daily.  They 
are  not  fattening.  They  are  a  famous  min¬ 
eral  specialist’s  formula.  They  supply  the 
supplemental  Iron,  Iodine,  Phosphorous, 
Calcium  and  other  minerals  you  may 
need  to  look  and  feel  your  best.  Trial 
bottle  100  tablets  #1  postpaid.  Family 
size  500  tablets  #3.75  postpaid.  Order  from 

THE  HERMAN  NAGEL  CO. 

304  S.  Dearborn  Sf. 

CHICAGO  4.  ILLINOIS 


TRIM  COSTS  WITH  HOMESTEAD  REDS,  known  for 
Beliability  (26th  year) — Profits.  Meaty — 15  Chicken 
of  Tomorrow  birds  averaged  4.15  lbs.  (dressed,  14 
weeks).  Layability  proved  by  trapnest-contest.  Many 
satisfied  customers.  Barred-Sex-Link  Crosses  available, 
U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean.  Write  HOMESTEAD 
FIARM,  Rt.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN.,  for  details. 


-  HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  - 

GREAT  LAYERS  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS;  HEALTH¬ 
IEST  BREED;  NO  CANNIBALISM.  Circular  Free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


OLD  "CAP  COMFORT"  SAYS: 

Along  about  this  time  of  year  most  folks  get  full 
of  Christmas  cheer  and  spend  their  dollars  and 
their  cents  for  gifts  and  cards  with  sentiments. 
I’ve  kinda'  got  the  spirit  too— and  here’s  a  wish 
and  gift  for  you:  I  wish,  that  as  you  go  about  all 
~  the  jobs  indoors  and  out  us  farmers  can’t  afford 
to  shirk  I  wish  you’re  comfortable  at  work.  And 
here’s  the  gift — it’s  just  a  tip  on  how  to  give  the 
chills  the  slip,  at  least  on  every  winter  chore  that 
you  can  use  your  tractor  for — if  perfect  ease  you 
would  discover,  just  get  a  COMFORT  TRAC¬ 
TOR  COVER.  It  brings  the  tractor  engine  heat 
all  up  around  the  driver’s  seat — protects  from 
winter  aches  and  chills  and  saves  you  days  and 
,  doctor  bills. 

At  Your  Supply  Store,  Implement  Dealers,  or  Write  Direct  To 

COMFORT  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Bearing  Distributors  Co.  •  1919b  Baltimore  •  Kansas  City  10.  Mg. 
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Winter  Feeding  of  Laying 
Stock 

(Continued  from  Page  739) 

value  of  corn  and  wheat  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  birds.  Feed  whichever 
grain  they  care  to  eat,  with  the  idea 
of  maintaining  the  intake  at  the 
I  levels  mentioned. 

Oats  also  has  a  feeding  value 
[equivalent  to  the  other  grains  if  the 
oats  is  not  too  high  in  fiber  content. 
The  same  is  true  of  barley.  If  oats 
and  barley  are  of  heavy  grade  with  a 
low  percentage  of  hull,  they  can  be 
used  interchangeably  with  corn  and 
wheat  with  every  anticipation  of 
(satisfactory  results. 

From  what  has  been  done  on  a 
[system  of  free  choice  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  grains,  the  records  indicate  that 
j  fowls  are  likely  to  consume  about 
twice  as  much  wheat  as  any  other 
single  grain,  so  an  ideal  mixture 
would  consist  of  approximately  50 
per  cent  wheat,  25  per  cent  corn  and 
25  per  cent  oats  or  barley.  Price  is 
generally  the  determining  factor  on 
which  grain  is  to  be  fed,  and  the 
grain  mixture  can  be  shifted  around 
in  proportion  to  the  grains  available 
and  their  respective  prices. 

I  How  to  Overcome  Poor  Appetites 

The  suggestions  offered  have  been 
based  on  a  normal  flock  of  fowls,  one 
in  which  feed  consumption  will  auto¬ 
matically  fall  in  line  with  the  figures 
recommended.  When  everything  is 
operating  smoothly,  no  difficulties  of 
a  serious  nature  are  apt  to  appear. 
However,  disease  often  does  break 
into  a  flock  and  when  this  happens, 
feed  consumption  generally  is  affect¬ 
ed  and  birds  may  show  considerable 
reluctance  to  come  back  to  a  normal 
feed  intake  even  after  the  disease  has 
run  its  course.  Under  unfavorable 
conditions,  the  greatest  trouble  comes 
from  the  inability  of  the  birds  to 
eat  the  mash.  They  generally  will  eat 
sufficient  grain,  and  a  flock  that  has 
been  exposed  to  a  disease  outbreak 
often  may  consume  grain  to  such  an 
extent  that  mash  intake  is  retarded 
and  egg  production  thus  affected.  To 
overcome  this,  the  grain  may  be  re¬ 
duced  in  quantity  to  as  low  as  10 
pounds  daily,  even  in  the  Wintertime. 
This  practice  will  not  be  detrimental 
providing  the  intake  of  dry  mash  in¬ 
creases  sufficiently  to  overcome  the 
decrease  in  grain.  Most  of  the  time 
this  will  not  take  place  unless  the 
mash  is  moistened  or  a  supplement 
is  fed.  Pellets  may  be  used  success¬ 
fully  under  such  a  condition,  and  if 
the  pellts  are  not  too  well  liked, 
which  may  be  the  case,  they  can  be 
made  more  appetizing  by  moistening 
them  with  water  just  before  feeding. 

A  practice  that  has  been  followed 
successfully  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg 
Laying  Tests  is  to  mix  a  condensed 
buttermilk  product  with  pellets,  using 
four  pounds  of  pellets  and  two 
pounds  of  the  milk  daily  for  each  100 
birds.  This  mixture  is  very  appetiz¬ 
ing  and  the  birds  will  consume  it 
readily.  The  regular  mash  may  be 
moistened  with  the  diluted  milk  pro¬ 
duct  or  with  dried  milk  mixed  with 
water,  if  conditions  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  intake  of  dry  mash  is  not  as 
much  as  desired. 

The  only  difficulty  with  following  a 
supplemental  feeding  program  is  that 
it  must  be  maintained  daily,  because 
birds  wait  for  that  extra  feed  after 
they  once  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
looking  for  it.  On  general  principles, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  hold  to  a  straight 
feeding  schedule  of  dry  mash  and 
grain,  as  that  takes  the  least  effort 
and  under  most  conditions  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  results. 

What  About  Free-Choice  Feeding? 

Much  has  been  heard  from  time  to 
time  about  the  possibilities  of  free- 
choice  feeding,  namely,  to  put  the 
mash  and  grain  in  front  of  the  birds 
and  allow  them  to  take  their  own 
choice.  This  system  is  being  followed 
with  good  results  on  some  New  Jersey 
farms,  but  the  men  who  are  intro¬ 
ducing  it  are  not  using  regular  com¬ 
mercial  laying  mashes.  A  mash  suit¬ 
able  for  free-choice  feeding  must  be 
higher  in  protein,  vitamin,  and 
mineral  content  than  those  commonly 
available  to  the  poultry  feeder.  Under 
free-choice  feeding  100  birds  will  eat 
only  about  six  pounds  of  mash  and 
anywhere  from  18  to  20  pounds  of 
grain  daily.  Naturally,  if  the  six 
pounds  of  mash  are  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  birds,  the  mash  must 
be  different  imcomposition  than  when 
the  amount  normally  fed  is  12 
pounds.  Much  experimental  work 
must  be  done  on  free-choice  feeding 
before  it  can  be  universally  applied, 
but  it  has  a  lot  to  he  said  in  its 
favor  from  the  viewpoint  of  con¬ 
venience.  The  general  plan  of  feeding 
in  the  Wintertime,  that  is,  to  give  the 
grain  in  the  late  afternoon,  does  not 

greatly  interfere  with  other  work, 
ut  if  all  of  the  feeding  could  be 
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done  at  any  time  of  day  that  was 
convenient  to  the  farmer,  there  would 
be  seasons,  especially  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer,  when  free-choice  feed¬ 
ing  would  have  much  to  be  said 
for  it. 

To  quote  from  one  New  Jersey 
feeder:  “I  check  the  mash  and  grain 
hoppers  in  the  morning  to  be  sure 
that  they  have  enough  of  both  for 
the  day,  and  then  go  on  with  the 
other  farm  work  without  paying  any 
more  attention  to  the  care  of  the  adult 
stock.  My  wife  collects  the  eggs.”  We 
have  followed  free-choice  feeding  at 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
with  varying  results.  In  general,  it 
has  been  just  as  successful  as  other 
systems  during  the  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  months.  The  only  time  it  has 
shown  signs  of  being  a  little  unfavor¬ 
able  is  during  midsummer.  There 
have  been  occasions  when  flocks  have 
not  responded  too  quickly,  after  a 
partial  molt  brought  on  by  a  disease 
outbreak  such  as  Newcastle,  chiefly 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  birds 
would  not  eat  enough  mash  to  bring 
them  back  into  production  quickly. 
Under  adverse  conditions,  it  is  quite 
doubtful  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  free- 
choice  system. 

Keep  the  Birds  Eating 

Other  things  being  equal,  there  is 
no  particular  secret  to  successful 
winter  feeding  other  than  to  keep  the 
appetite  of  the  birds  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  possible  level,  and  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  matter  of  a  particular  feeding 
system  by  any  means.  Fundamentally, 
the  breeding  of  the  stock  still 
measures  the  results  obtained;  birds 
that  have  the  ability  to  produce  eggs 
in  large  numbers  generally  will  eat 
enough  feed  to  maintain  their  pro¬ 
duction.  A  flock  that  is  not  capable  of 
high  egg  production  will  never  ac¬ 
complish  what  one  may  desire,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  or  how  it  is  fed.  In 
looking  toward  the  future  one  should 
plan  on  having  good  chicks,  well 
reared,  if  he  wants  to  obtain  the 
maximum  results. 


Egg  Grades  Vary 

I  have  just  purchased  an  egg 
grader.  It  came  equipped  with  size 
18,  21  and  24  ounce  weights.  Are 
these  the  weights  for  extra  large, 
large  and  medium  sized  eggs?  If  not, 
can  you  give  me  the  standard  weights 
for  eggs  of  these  sizes  for  New  York 
State?  h.  g.  d. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  grades  eggs  as  follows: 
Large,  24  to  27  ounces  per  dozen; 
Medium,  20  ¥2  to  24  ounces  per 
dozen;  Pullets,  18  to  20y2  ounces  per 
dozen;  Pee-Wees,  16  to  18  ounces  per 
dozen.  A  recent  survey  made  by  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  shows  some  variations  be¬ 
tween  States  as  to  egg  size  grades. 
For  example,  they  list  averages  as 
follows:  Jumbos,  28  ounces  per 
dozen;  Extra  large,  26  to  27  ounces 
per  dozen;  Large,  23  to  24  ounces  per 
dozen;  Medium,  20  to  21  ounces  per 
dozen;  Pullet,  18  to  19  ounces  per 
dozen;  Pee-Wees,  15  to  18  ounces  per 
dozen. 

You  should  follow  the  size  grades 
used  in  your  area;  they  may  vary 
somewhat  from  season  to  season. 

Pullet  Laying  Trouble 

My  heavy  pullets  have  eversion  of 
the  oviduct,  followed  by  pick-outs. 
What  should  I  do?  j.  b. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

Eversion  of.  the  oviduct,  followed 
by  pick-outs,  is  a  rather  common 
occurrence  in  good  laying  pullets. 
Birds  become  weakened  through 
heavy  laying  and  are  sometimes  un¬ 
able  to  retract  the  rear  portion  of 
the  oviduct  that  protrudes  through 
the  cloaca  and  vent  at  laying  time. 
In  addition  to  the  strain  of  heavy 
laying,  extra  large  eggs  may  start 
the  trouble.  There  is  also  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  ration  you  are  using 
is  not  laxative  enough  which  may 
aggravate  this  condition.  It  is  some¬ 
times  recommended  that  production 
be  slowed  up  to  reduce  this  trouble. 
However,  from  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,  the  weak  bird  will  fall  by  the 
wayside  sooner  or  later  anyway,  and 
to  retard  production  may  throw  all 
the  birds  into  a  molt.  Giving  the 
birds  a  mild  laxative,  such  as  allow¬ 
ing  them  some  skimmilk,  may  be  of 
help.  It  is  best  to  cull  out  all  weak 
birds. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives'. .  3.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  Breeding  Flocks  are 
Maryland-United  States  Ap¬ 
proved  and  Pullorum  Passed. 

SEXED  CHICKS 
FREE  CATALOG 

BRONZE#POULTS 


BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

Phone  308 

One  of  the  Large  Hatcheries  of  the  East 


WHITLOCK 


i 

m 

I 

i 

I 


BABY$|Q  AA 
CHICKS  lO.UV 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 
DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


CHAMBCRIM 

BARRED  ROCKS 

With  Chamberlin  Chicks,  good 
feed,  and  management — you’ll  soon 
have  broilers  or  layers  that  pay 
big  dividends.  23  years  breeding 
assures:  High  Livability,  Quick 
Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Hig 
Eggs,  High  Production,  Good 
Meat.  5,500  Breeders.  Vt.-U.  S. 
Approved — Pullorum  Clean. 

Chicks  straight-run  or  seised. 
Write  for  new  booklet.  Order 
Early 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMW.  Bratti.bero,  vt. 


PARKS' 


BARRED 
ROCKS 
world's 

OfcDIST 
STRAIN; 


Big 
Birds! 

Terrific  Layers! 
8.  Pullorumi 
Clean  R.  O.  P. 
records  tor  349  eggs- 
Write  for  catalog. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


MIN0RCA-LE6H0RN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the  right  cross 
for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guarantee.  Also  New  Hamp¬ 
shire-Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy 
layers,  fast  growth  for  excel¬ 
lent  meat. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain;  37 
years  breeding  for  large  body 
size,  heavy  production  and  liv¬ 
ability  has  pleased  poultry 
raisers  all  these  years.  Post¬ 
card  brings  37th  annual  cata¬ 
log,  special  discounts. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I. 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  B 


REDS 
BREEDS 


U.  S.  Approved  —  pullorum  clean.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week. 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  3  weeks  of  age  and 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 

Write  for  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 

BOX  H,  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Supplies  14  Essential 
Minerals  Plus  Appetizers 

BARKER’S 

t«Q  u  5  PAT  off 

POULTRY  POWDER 


Brooding  Early  Chicks 


Work  around  the  poultry  farm 
usually  lets  up  a  little  in  the  late 
Fall  and  early  Winter.  This  gives  us 
a  chance  to  give  the  brooder  house 
a  thorough  cleaning  and  get  ready 
for  early  chicks.  About  a  month  be¬ 
fore  our  first  batch  of  chicks  is  due, 
we  shovel  all  the  old  litter  out  of 
the  brooder  house,  then  sweep  down 
the  walls,  ceiling  and  floor  until  not 
a  speck  of  dirt  remains.  Caked  matter 
on  the  floor  or  window  sills  may  be 
moistened  and  allowed  to  set  awhile, 
when  it  will  scrape  off  more  easily. 

We  use  whitewash  on  our  wooden 
walls  and  ceiling.  Six  or  eight  quarts 
of  hydrated  lime  and  a  handful  of 
coarse  hay  salt  in  a  pail  of  water 
makes  a  satisfactory  and  inexpensive 
whitewash.  We  apply  this  with  a 
stirrup  pump,  except  around  the 
windows  and  doors  where  a  brush 
must  be  used.  Then  we  scrub  the 
windows,  painted  window  frames, 
feed  dishes  and  water  fountains  with 
warm  water  to  which  a  good  house¬ 
hold  disinfectant  has  been  added. 
These  are  rinsed  in  hot  water  and  set 
in  strong  sunlight  to  dry. 

The  floors,  roosts  and  water  foun¬ 
tain  platforms  are  sprayed  with 
creosote  or  one  of  the  carbolineum 
products.  This  should  be  allowed  to 
dry  at  least  three  weeks  before  the 
chicks  are  put  in,  otherwise  the  heat 
from  the  brooder  stove  will  release 
deadly  fumes  from  the  creosote. 
Remember,  this  takes  longer  to  dry 
out  in  cold  weather.  If  the  time  is 
short,  a  mixture  of  old  crankcase  oil 
and  kerosene  spread  over  the  floors 
instead  of  creosote,  will  be  safer. 
Cement  floors  should  first  be  scrubbed 
with  lye  and  hot  water. 

We  try  to  get  the  brooder  stove  set 
up  at  least  a  week  before  the  chicks 
are  expected;  any  rusty  stove  pipe 
should  be  replaced  at  this  time. 
Galvanized  pipe  is  more  economical 
in  the  long  run  than  the  cheaper 
black  pipe.  The  cap  that  goes  on  top 
of  the  pipe  should  revolve  freely.  If 
it  sticks,  the  draft  will  not  work  right 
and  the  fire  will  burn  poorly.  The 
drafts  on  the  stove  should  be  checked 
to  see  if  they  move  freely.  Thermo¬ 
stat  wafers  are  tested  by  plunging 
the  cold  wafers  into  warm  water.  If 
they  do  not  immediately  swell  open, 
they  must  be  replaced. 

We  start  the  fire  several  days  be¬ 
fore  the  chicks  come,  in  order  to  let 
the  oil  and  dirt  with  which  the  stove 
has  become  coated  during  the 
Summer,  burn  off;  also  to  dry  out  the 
house.  Since  hatcheries  sometimes 
send  chicks  out  a  couple  of  days 
early,  it  is  always  well  to  have  every¬ 
thing  ready  ahead  of  time.  . 

The  litter  may  be  spread  as  soon 
as  the  floor  has  dried.  We  like  peat 
moss  as  it  reduces  the  fire  hazard. 
It  will  smolder  but  will  not  burst 
into  flame  even  if  a  live  coal  is 
dropped  in  it.  The  horticultural  peat 
is  best  for  baby  chicks  because  it  is 
finer  and  spread  evenly  without  any 
lumps.  This  is  then  covered  with 
newspapers  so  that  the  chicks  can¬ 
not  pick  at  it.  It  is  usually  re¬ 
commended  that  three  layers  of 
newspapers  be  used,  one  layer  being 
removed  each  day.  However,  we  find 
it  works  better  to  start  with  a  good 
layer  of  several  papers  and  add  a 
Clean  layer  each  day.  On  the  third 
OF  fourth  day,  after  the  chicks  have 
learned  to  eat  from  the  hoppers,  all 
the  papers  are  rolled  up  at  once, 


taken  out  and  burned  (be  sure  no 
chicks  are  rolled  up  with  them). 
Care  must  be  taken,  when  the  papers 
are  on  the  floor,  to  weight  down  the 
pieces  near  the  stove  so  that  they 
cannot  blow  against  it. 

Just  before  the  baby  chicks  are 
placed  beneath  the  brooder,  chick 
starter  feed  is  sprinkled  liberally 
around  on  the  newspapers.  More  is 
placed  in  shallow  cardboard  box  lids, 
new  flats  from  egg  crates,  and  small 
chick  feeders.  The  fountains  are 
filled  with  warm  water  only  for  the 
first  week.  If  the  fountains  are 
placed  quite  near  the  stove,  the  water 
will  not  get  chilled  between  fre¬ 
quent  fillings.  At  least  three  one- 
quart  fountains  are  needed  for  each 
200  chicks. 

At  dusk  we  always  make  sure  that 
the  chicks  are  sitting  in  a  narrow 
ring  around  the  stove,  just  a  little 
out  from  the  edge  of  the  hover.  If 
they  are  bunched  up,  they  must  be 
spread  out  or  they  will  smother.  If 
the  ring  is  too  close  to  the  stove, 
there  will  not  be  enough  heat;  and 
if  the  chicks  are  way  outside  the 
hover,  it  becomes  too  hot.  We  use  a 
coal  stove  for  brooding,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  heat 
uniform.  After  many  trials,  we  found 
that  by  using  the  following  schedule 
we  can  keep  a  good  fire  burning 
steadily  two  months  or.  more.  Ashes 
are  shaken  down  and  coal  is  added 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  also 
at  noon  and  again  at  bedtime.  The 
ashpit  door  is  left  open  until  a  small 
red  spot  glows  near  the  bottom  of 
the  firepot.  In  addition,  the  ashes 
are  shaken  down  and  the  ashpit  door 
left  open  a  few  minutes  in  mid¬ 
morning  and  midafternoon.  The 
ashpit  must  be  kept  cleaned  out  to 
allow  the  automatic  drafts  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Care  must  be  taken  when  re¬ 
moving  hot  ashes  that  none  are 
dropped  on  the  paper. 

Windows  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
outside  temperature  at  least  a  couple 
of  times  a  day.  In  mild  weather  they 
may  be  opened  quite  wide  if  no 
draft  is  made  on  the  floor  where  the 
chicks  are.  No  matter  how  cold  the 
day,  provision  should  always  be 
made  for  the  entrance  of  some  fresh 
air.  This  is  especially  important 
where  coal  is  used  for  heating.  From 
the  third  day  on,  chick  sized  granite 
grit  is  sprinkled  over  the  feed.  The 
litter  is  stirred  daily  and  wet  spots 
near  fountains  and  droppings  around 
the  stove  are  removed. 

After  the  first  week,  the  chicks  are 
allowed  out  on  a  wire  sunporch  on 
sunny  days  when  the  wind  is  not 
blowing.  The  door  of  our  brooder 
house  is  in  one  corner  of  the  pen. 
To  cut  drafts  when  the  door  is  opened, 
we  hook  a  frame  covered  with  two 
layers  of  burlap  across  the  corner. 
When  the  chicks  are  three  weeks 
old,  low  roasts  are  placed,  where 
they  can  bed  down  and  can  become 
accustomed  to  them.  The  heat 
should  be  reduced  gradually  each 
week.  It  may  be  eliminated  entirely 
if  the  birds  are  roosting  at  seven  or 
eight  weeks.  At  this  point  they  are 
probably  ready  to  go  into  a  larger 
pen.  It  is  better  to  wait  for  a  mild 
day  to  move  them  away  from  the 
heat.  This  is  a  good  time  to  cull  out 
small  birds  and  weaklings.  At  all 
times,  however,  protect  the  birds 
from  rats  and  predators. 

Connecticut  K.  r.  l. 


In  order  to  successfully  raise  a  high  percentage  of  fine  birds  like  these,  it 
is  important  that  they  be  taught  to  eat  and  drink  shortly  after  their  arrival. 
These  nice  gobblers,  ready  for  the  Christmas  dinner,  are  being  posed  for 
the  camera  by  the  little  daughters  ( Beula ,  nine,  and  Rhoda,  four)  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Moyer  at  their  farm  in  Montgomery  County ,  Pennsylvania. 


BA  BCOr 


Babcock’s  pen  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New 
York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3587.05  points. 

Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold, 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points.. 


FALL  CHICKS — We  are  now  hatching 

W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 
We  are  also  booking  orders  for  1948.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve 
any  date  you  want. 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 

©  It  describes  breeding  program 
Cur  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 

Rocks,  Harco  R.I.  Reds 
and  Cross  breds. 


£PCK 


How  To  Make  Money  With  Poultry  Today 

Tlie  only  sure  way  to  stay  on  the  profit  side 
today  is  to  get  more  efficient  chicks  that 
will  lay  more  eggs  per  bag  of  feed.  Kauder 
chicks  are  unequalled  for  efficient  produc¬ 
tion:  Highest  livability  all  breeds,  1938-48 
for  breeders  with  five  pens  or  more  entered. 
Highest  total  points  last  20  years  in  official 
laying  tests  for  five  high  pens  —  over  all 
breeds.  Keep  on  the  profit  side  with 
Kauder  chicks  this  year.  Write  today  for 
big  free  catalog  with  the  whole  story. 


IRVING  KAUDER 

Box  100,  New  Paltz,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
DEPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


P.  Sired  to-  Add  To  Your 
Profits.  Start  right  in  ’48  with 
Mapes  Chicks  from  IT.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved  —  Pullorum  Passed  breed¬ 
ers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  Sex- 
Linked  and  Barred  crosses  from 
flocks  mated  to  choioe  R.  O.  P. 
males.  Reasonably  priced  —  write  for  information. 
MAPES  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,R-3,  Newfcurgh.N.Y 


■  Cr.UfiDM<  back  to  by  Save  feed  and  flock 
I  £ UnWJJIv^ replacement  costa  by 
ivtOOfi)  housing  Cedarhurst  long 
V'  term  layers.  (5  year 

records  up  to  1006  eggs.)  Chick  prices  right. 
Catalog  free.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLOBUM  CLEAN 
BEDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


f!|  FFQCKioa  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send  $1.00 
for  book  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping" 
(new  Edition)  &  6-montlis  subscription.  Free  literature. 

American  Bee  Journal,  Box  R-2,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


Direct  Outlet  to  the  Retail  Trade 


Can  Ship  Empty  Egg  Cases  Via  Railway  Express 
Prompt  Returna 

“WRITE  FOR  FREE  ‘EGG  CARE’  BOOKLET.” 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1898 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

61  Chatham  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Livo  Poultry  'W anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  20,  Live>  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

ALSO  LIVE  RABBITS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


-  EGGS  WANTED  HIGHEST  PRICES  - 

Prompt  returns.  UNITED  STATES  EGG  COMPANY, 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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News  From  New  Jersey 


Elmer  Olsen,  13-year  old  4-H  club 
member  from  Monmouth  County, 
won  the  grand  championship  award 
on  his  fat  baby  beef  animal  at  the 
annual  State  4-H  Livestock  Show 
and  Sale  at  Trenton  Fairgrounds  re¬ 
cently.  Olsen  exhibited  a  978-pound 
Aberdeen-Angus  steer  which  he  has 
been  feeding  since  last  December  as 
a  part  of  his  4-H  Club  baby  beef 
project.  The  grand  champion  animal 
was  bought  for  $1.00  a  pound  at  the 
auction  sale  which  was  held  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  show.  The  re¬ 
serve  champion  animal  was  also  an 
Angus,  exhibited  by  Carmine  Casola 
of  Keyport,  and  brought  65  cents  per 
pound.  Seventy-eight  steers  were 
entered  in  this  year’s  show,  the  larg¬ 
est  number  ever  exhibited  at  this 
event. 

A  fat  hog  show  was  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  beef  show  this 
year.  Exhibitor  of  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  pen  of  hogs  was  12-year-old 
Joseph  Wargo,  Jr.,  who  lives  on  a 
farm  near  Pennington.  His  three 
pigs,  a  Duroc-Chester  White  cross, 
were  bought  by  the  lad  from  his 
father  for  $10  apiece  when  they  were 
eight  weeks  old.  They  averaged  224 
pounds  each  when  they  were  ex¬ 
hibited.  Other  club  members  who 
exhibited  prize-winning  beef  animals 
were  as  follows:  light  Aberdeen 
Angus — second,  Walter  Wengryn  of 
New  Center;  heavy  Aberdeen  Angus 
— second,  Carl  Olsen  of  Marlboro; 
light  Herefords — first,  Floyd  Ridge¬ 
way  of  Woodstown,  second,  Robert 
Wojciechowski  of  Cranbury;  heavy 
Herefords,  first,  William  E.  Thompson 
of  Freehold,  second,  Nina  DuBois  of 
Mannington;  light  Shorthorns — first, 
James  Buckley  of  New  Brunswick, 
second,  Anna  May  Volk  of  Mataway; 
heavy  Shorthorns  —  first,  Buckley. 
Other  winners  included:  Highest 
scoring  project  for  the  year,  William 
E.  Thompson,  Jr.  of  Freehold;  Best 
Record  and  Story;  Walter  Wengryn 
of  Somerville;  Fitting  and  Showman¬ 
ship  (Hereford  steer),  William  E. 
Thompson,  Jr.  of  Freehold;  Fitting 
and  Showmanship  (Short  Horn), 
James  Buckley  of  New  Brunswick; 
Fitting  and  Showmanship  (Angus), 
to  Carmine  Casola. 


livestock  were  distributed  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  cooperative 
marketing  associations  in  New  Jersey 
at  Flemington  on  November  21. 
Flemington  led  with  a  total  of  4x/2 
million  in  value  of  products  com¬ 
pared  with  12  Vz  million  for  the  en¬ 
tire  State.  Vineland  handled  248,800 
of  the  642,000  cases  of  eggs  handled 


and  Flemington  224,300.  Flemington 
led  in  poultry  with  48,000  of  the 
89,000  crates  sold.  Hackettstown  led 
in  livestock  with  $1,991,000  worth 
and  Flemington  came  in  second  with 
$1,178,000  worth.  The  report  showed 
that  the  five  markets  averaged  $1'7.10 
per  case  for  eggs  during  the  past 
year  compared  with  $13.95  for  the 
previous  year.  Poultry  brought  30.1 
cents  per  pound  compared  with  29.3 
cents  per  pound  the  previous  year. 


December  20,  1947 

A  litter  carrier  hoist  saves  carrying 
the  feed  for  1,800  layers  up  a  flight 
of  stairs  in  the  two-story  poultry 
house  on  the  Clifford  Snyder  farm  at 
Pittstown.  Mr.  Snyder  and  the 
operator,  Snyder  Volk,  developed  this 
labor  saving  device  by  using  a  chain 
long  enough  to  let  the  hoist  down  to 
the  floor  of  the  ground  floor  feed 
room  and  an  enlarged  rod  on  which 
to  wind  the  chain.  A  V-belt  connects 
the  hoist  with  a  gear  reduction  from 
a  potato  grader  which  is  operated  by 
a  %  hp.  motor.  The  cash  outlay 
amounted  to  the  double  length  of  chain 
and  the  V-belt.  By  means  of  the 
carrier  and  the  track  which  connects 
.both  the  two-story  house  and  the 
one-story  house,  a  total  of  68,000 
layers  can  be  fed  by  one  man  in 
about  three-fourths  of  an  hour. 


Palominos,  sometimes  called  golden  horses,  are  popular  for  use  under  the 
saddle.  Two  associations  now  register  Palominos  provided  they  meet  cer¬ 
tain  color  and  pedigree  requirements.  This  nice  Palomino  colt,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Clark  Greinert,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  carries  desirable  type  and 
color,  and  shows  good  promise  for  a  youngster. 


A  way  of  stretching  the  pasture 
season  on  both  ends  is  being  used  on 
Mulhocaway  Farm,  Clinton,  in  the 
form  of  Balboa  rye  sown  after  oats 
in  late  August  and  pastured  during 
September  and  October.  A  40 -acre 
field  divided  into  two  pieces  fur¬ 
nished  two  two-weeks  grazings  for 
a  herd  of  80  cows  this  Fall  and  went 
into  the  Winter  in  a  good  condition. 
It  is  expected  that  it  will  furnish  a 
lot  of  early  Spring  grazing  before 
the  regular  pasture  comes  on.  The 
advantage  of  this  particular  strain 
of  rye  is  that  it  does  not  give  a 
grassy  flavor  to  milk.  Following  the 
Spring  grazing  this  planting  will  be 
plowed  up  and  planted  to  silage  corn 
and  put  back  into  the  rotation  with 
wheat. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Joseph  Jones  of  Sewell,  Gloucester 
County,  has  been  awarded  a  $200 
scholarship  as  one  of  the  10  winners 
in  the  National  4-H  Poultry  Awards 
Achievement  program,  at  the 
National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago  early  this  month.  Jones,  18 
years  old,  has  been  doing  a  man-sized 
job  managing  a  30-acre  poultry  farm 
for  the  past  two  years.  This  year  he 
raised  9,000  chickens  for  meat,  10 
acres  of  hybrid  corn  and  six  acres  of 
wheat.  He  started  club  work  five 
years  ago  with  500  White  Rocks  and 
a  small  vegetable  garden.  His  total 
estimated  income  from  his  poultry 
has  been  $8,355.  Jones  is  president  of 
his  local  club,  the  Bunker  Hill  4-H 
Club  and  is  co-leader  of  the  Hurff- 
ville  Busy  Bees  Club,  a  club  for 
younger  boys  interested  in  gardening 
and  poultry.  This  year  he  represented 
South  Jersey  in  the  State  Egg  Grad¬ 
ing  contest  and  also  received  the 
Gloucester  County  4-H  poultry 
medal.  He  has  given  many  demon¬ 
strations  including  those  on  grading 
eggs,  wiring  a  poultry  house,  capon- 
izing,  vaccinating  and  culling  poultry. 
Jones  also  received  .  outstanding 
honors  for  his  Future  Farmers  of 
America  poultry  project  this  year 
and  he  is  an  active  member  of  the 
County  Older  Youth  group.  . 

Abe  Berkowitz,  of  Lambertville, 
has  recently  made  very  satisfactory 
community  nests,  similar  to  the 
Massachusetts  Clean  Egg  Nest,  out  of 
feed  bins  3x8  with  a  partition  in  the 
middle.  The  bins  were  used  when  the 
houses  were  used  for  broilers.  These 
bins  were  attached  to  the  outside 
walls  of  the  pens  and  fitted  with 
sloping  floors  so  that  the  feed  could 
be  drawn  out  into  buckets  inside  the 
pen.  With  a  piece  of  plywood  the 
floors  of  the  bins  were  leveled  and 
the  nest  opening  cut  into  the  wall 
furnished  with  a  perch  below  which 
is  hinged  up  at  night  to  prevent  the 
birds  from  roosting  in  the  nests.  The 
lid  to  the  feed  bins  serves  as  a  con¬ 
venient  way  to  gather  the  eggs.  Six 
to  eight  inches  of  litter  is  used  in  the 
nests.  Like  other  poultrymen  who 
have  used  the  Massachusetts  Clean 
Egg  Nest,  this  poultryman  finds  there 
is  practically  no  breakage,  no  canni¬ 
balism,  no  waste  of  litter  and  a 
minimum  of  labor  involved  in  gather¬ 
ing  the  eggs.  The  birds  on  this  farm 
are  Leghorns. 


Farm  Income  Taxes 

(Continued  from  Page  742) 
for  less  than  six  months,  all  of  the 
gain  is  taxable  as  ordinary  income, 
and  all  of  the  loss  is  deductible. 

100  per  cent  of  the  gain  on  sale 
of  personal  residence  is  subject  to 
tax,  if  held  for  less  than  six  months; 
50  per  cent  of  such  gain  if  held  for 
more  than  six  months.  No  loss  on 
sale  of  personal  residence  is  de¬ 
ductible. 

The  difference  between  gross  in¬ 
come  and  the  above  deductions  is 
called  adjusted  gross  income.  De¬ 
ductions  permitted  from  adjusted 
gross  income  in  order  to  arrive  at 
net  income  subject  to  both  normal 
tax  and  surtax,  include:  non-business 
real  estate  taxes,  State  income  taxes, 
retail  sales  taxes  (generally),  and 
motor  vehicle  taxes  (not  used  in 
business).  Where  medical  and  dental 
expenses  for  the  year,  including 
premiums  on  health,  accident  and 
hospital  insurance,  exceed  5  per 
cent  of  adjusted  gross  income,  that 
portion  in  excess  of  the  5  per  cent 
can  be  deducted.  Charitable  contri¬ 
butions  are  deductible  up  to  15  per 
cent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 

A  taxpayer  can  take  either  the 
above  deductions  from  his  adjusted 
gross  income,  or  the  standard  de¬ 
duction,  whichever  is  greater.  If  his 
adjusted  gross  income  is  under 


$5,000,  the  standard  deduction  is 
based  ‘on  the  table  on  page  4  of  Form 
1040;  if  over  $5,000,  the  standard  de¬ 
duction  is  limited  to  $500. 

Exemptions  and  Tax  Rates — The 
rates  of  tax  are:  20  per  cent  on  net 
taxable  income  up  to  $2,000;  22  per 
cent  between  $2,000  and  $4,000;  26 
per  cent  between  $4,000  and  $6,000; 
30  per  cent  between  $6,000  and 
$8,000;  34  per  cent  between  $8,000 
and  $10,000,  and  so  on  upwards. 

After  the  total  tax  has  been  figured, 
the  taxpayer  is  allowed  a  credit 
equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the  tax  as 
figured.  In  other  words,  if  the  tax 
comes  to  $480,  the  taxpayer  subtracts 
$24  from  the  $480,  leaving  a  net  tax 
of  $456. 

In  figuring  both  the  normal  tax 
and  the  surtax,  a  taxpayer  is  allowed 
a  $500  exemption,  plus  $500  for  every 
dependent  (i.  e.,  a  person,  regard¬ 
less  of  age,  more  than  one-half  of 
whose  support  was  furnished  by  the 
taxpayer,  and  who  earned  less  than 
$500  gross  income).  Where  husband 
and  wife  file  a  joint  return,  a  $500 
exemption  for  each,  or  $1,000  total, 
is  allowed;  but  if  separate  returns 
are  made,  the  husband  or  wife  can¬ 
not  claim  a  $500  exemption  for  the 
other.  If  one  spouse  has  no  income  at 
all  and  is  no  one  else’s  dependent, 
then  the  other  spouse,  filing  an  in¬ 
dividual  return,  should  take  a  $500 
exemption  for  such  spouse. 


a.  Example:  In  January  ,  1947, 
White  sold  to  Brown  1,000  bushels  of 
corn  at  $2.00  per  bushel.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1947,  Brown  has  not  paid 
White.  White  has  reason  to  believe 
that  Brown  cannot  or  will  not  pay 
him.  Result:  White  reports  as  income 
$2,000  and  claims  a  bad  debt  de¬ 
duction  of  $2,000. 

b.  Uncollectible  Income  and  Treat¬ 
ment: 

Sales — report  as  income.  .  .  deduct 
as  bad  debt. 

Interest  l'eceivable:  Accruing  in 
current  year  ....  do  not  report; 
accrued  in  prior  year  or  years  and 
reported.  .  .deduct  as  bad  debt. 

Rent  receivable: 

Accruing  in  current  year.  .  .  .do 
not  report;  accrued  in  prior  year  or 
years  and  reported  ....  deduct  as 
bad  debt. 

2.  Tax  benefit  rule  on  bad  debt 
recoveries,  tax  refunds  and  un¬ 
claimed  wages. 

Example:  White  had  a  loss  in  1944 
of  $12,000,  which  included  a  bad 
debt  deduction  of  $2,000.  Therefore 
his  loss  for  1944,  exclusive  of  the 
bad  debt,  was  $10,000.  He  carried 
back  the  1944  loss  into  1942  and  1943 
and  then  carried  forward  the  1944 
loss  into  1945  and  1946  as  follows: 

Profits 


New  Farm  Tax  Book  Available 


1944  Loss  Offset 

Method  1 

Method  2 

Method  3 

1942 . 

$4,000 

$4,000 

1943 . 

2,500 

2,500 

1945 . 

4,000 

4,500 

194G . 

1,000 

1,000 

$10,000 

$11,500 

$12,000 

Summaries  of  the  businesses  of 
fix  cooperative  auctions  in  New 
fersey  handling  eggs,  poultry  and 


A  comprehensive  book  on  farm 
income  taxes  has  finally  been 
written.  It  has  just  been  published 
by  Commerce  Clearing  House.  The 
author  is  Samuel  M.  Monatt,  a  Certi¬ 
fied  Public  Accountant  in  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  This 
new  book  is  complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  and  can  be  understood  by  any 
layman.  It  is  clearly  illustrated  with 
tax  forms  and  returns.  One  of  the 
features  of  Mr.  Monatt’s  book, 
“Farmers  Income  Tax,”  is  his  “Seeds 
for  Tax  Planting”;  in  other  words, 
suggestions  for  legitimate  tax  sav¬ 
ings.  We  have  permission  from  the 
author  and  the  publisher  to  present 
some  of  these  suggestions  in  the 
columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Of  necessity,  they  will  be  printed  in 
installments,  the  beginning  in  this 
issue  and  the  balance  in  the  following 
issue  or  issues  depending  on  avail¬ 
able  ’  space. 

“Here  is  the  guide  to  Tax  Savings: 

I.  Cash  basis  only. 

II.  Accrual  basis  only. 

III.  Cash  basis  and  accrual  basis. 

I.  Cash  Basis  Tax  Savings: 

1.  Keep  farm  income  and  expenses 
on  an  even  keel.  —  A  farmer  is 
managing  his  farm  poorly  taxwise  if 
he  is  in  a  high  tax  bracket  one  year 
and  a  low  tax  bracket  the  next  year. 

Caused  by: 

a.  Selling  two  years’  crops  in  one 
year,  or 

b.  Holding  over  expenses  of  one 
year  for  the  next  year. 

The  selling  of  two  years’  crops  in 
one  year  might  be  avoided  if  a 


commodity  loan  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  can  be 
secured  on  these  crops,  provided  an 
election  has  been  made  to  report 
these  loans  as  income  in  the  year 
the  loan  is  approved  and  paid. 

The  holding  over  of  expenses  from 
one  year  to  the  next  year  can  be 
avoided  by  prompt  payment  at  the 
year-end  and  if  the  farmer  is  short 
of  cash,  he  might  obtain  a  loan  from 
his  banker. 

2.  Interest.  —  The  farmer  should 
be  sure  to  pay  it,  for  if  he  does  not 
he  has  no  tax  deduction  until  he 
does  pay  it. 

Example  1:  White  borrows  $2,000 
which  he  has  to  repay  at  $100  per 
month.  The  bank  gives  him  only 
$1,900  in  cash  and  tells  him  the 
difference  of  the  $100  is  interest. 
Result:  White  has  an  interest  deduc¬ 
tion  of  only  $5.00  per  month  since 
his  monthly  payments  of  $100  repre¬ 
sent  payment  of  principal,  $95,  and 
payment  of  interest,  $5.00.  Therefore 
if  White  borrowed  the  money  in 
J anuary,  1947,  he  could  only  deduct 
$60  interest  (12  payments  at  $5.00). 

Example  2:  White  borrows  the 
same  $2,000  as  in  Example  1,  above; 
the  bank  gives  him  $2,000  and  then 
demands  from  him  $100  interest. 
This  interest  White  pays  out  of  the 
$2,000  loan.  Nevertheless  White  can 
deduct  $100  interest  in  the  year  he 
paid  it.  The  fact  that  he  pays  $100  a 
month  for  20  months  does  not  alter 
this; 

II.  Accrual  Basis  Tax  Savings: 

1.  Uncollectible  income  is  not 
taxable. 


In  1947  White  was  paid  the  entire 
$2,000  deducted  as  bad  debt  in  1944. 
The  result  on  his  taxable  income  for 
1947  would  be: 

Under  Method  1  —  No  part  of  the 
recovery  of  $2,000  would  be  reported 
as  taxable  income  in  1947  since  he 
received  no  tax  benefit  from  the  de¬ 
duction  of  the  bad  debt  in  1944. 

Under  Method  2  —  White  reports 
as  taxable  income  “bad  debt  recov¬ 
ered”  of  $1,500  since  he  received  a 
tax  benefit  of  $1,500  on  the  bad  debt 
deduction  in  1944.  (Loss  for  1944, 
$12,000,  less  $11,500  used  as  carry¬ 
back  and  carry-forward  equals  loss 
of  $500  on  which  there  was  no  tax 
benefit.) 

Under  Method  3  —  White  reports 
as  taxable  income  “bad  debt  re¬ 
covered”  of  $2,000  since  the  original 
deduction  of  the  bad  debt  in  1944  was 
used  in  carry-back  and  carry-forward. 

This  is  how  it  would  work  if  White 
only  recovered  part  in  1947: 


Amount 

Recovered 


Method  1 


Method  2 


Method  3 


$1500....  Not  taxable  $1000  taxable  All  taxable 

1000 . . .  .Not  taxable  500  taxable  All  taxable 

500. .  .  .Not  taxable  Not  taxable  All  taxable 

250 ..  .  .Not  taxable  Not  taxable  All  taxable 

(To  be  Continued) 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  group  averages  at  the  recent 
consignment  Holstein  Sale,  Earlville, 
N.  Y.,  were:  22  cows,  $709;  11  bred 
heifers,  $873;  five  open  heifers,  $787. 
At  the  monthly  sale  the  averages 
were:  57  cows,  $417;  20  bred  heifers, 
$376;  eight  open  heifers,  $188;  eight 
young  bulls,  $250;  and  14  heifer 
calves,  $86  each.  j.  r.  p. 
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EGGS  OF  GOLD 

Extra  eggs  are  precious  eggs — 
almost  clear  profit.  Buy  Hall’s 
Reliable  Reds,  highest  pro¬ 
duction,  largest  birds. 
PULLETS  QUALIFYING  FOR  U.S.  R.O.P. 
1944-45  —  279.2  eggs  per  bird,  highest 
in  U.  S.,  all  breeds.  1945-46  —  273.8  eggs 
per  bird,  highest  in  U.  S.,  all  Reds.  1946-47 
—  Over  280  eggs  per  bird,  indicated  by 
advance  report.  Write  for  information 
and  prices. 

RALPH  H.  HALL 

BOX  N,  BRIIVIFIELD  MASSACHUSETTS 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  EGG  R.O.P.  SIRED 


Kind  You  Need  in  1948 

•  N.  Hamps  •  Wh.  Rocks 

•  Leghorns  •  Bd.  Rocks 

Koyal  mating  chicks,  200-335 
egg  ROP  sired.  TJ.S.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  Last  season,  2,398 
customers  had  only  2.78%  chick 
mortality  up  to  3  weeks  of  age. 
Reasonable  prices;  year  around 
hatching  helps  reduce  costs. 
FREE  Catalog. 


Hy.Llne  Chicks, 
new  kind  bred 
like  hybrid  corn 


NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery 
Box  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


NEUHAUSER 

Hatcheries,  Inc. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  0, 


PROFIT  BRED  and  PROFIT  BOUND 

Increase  your  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Send  for  Catalog  today. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
BOX  60  -  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


PROTITS  Beat  Hifalutin 
PROMISES 

You  fellas  who  see  eye-to-eye  with 
egg  dollars  stowed  away  in  the 
old  wallet  know  mighty  well  that  our  pro¬ 
fit-strain  chicks  make  great  layers.  U.  S. 
Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean.  Order  NOW. 


ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 


Route  G-1,  -  Gonic,  New  Hampshire 


25  YEARS  of 


■Gadd  New  Hampshires 
_  _  1 —  carefully  bred  15 

// _ profit-making  factors.  Gadd  customers 

know  this  and  profit— get  healthy,  husky 
chicks  that  become  efficient  egg  and 
pieat  producers.  From  2-yr. -old,  range- 
■  imw  i  mil  raised  breeders.  8,500  N.H.-IJ.S.  Ap- 
I  proved  Pullorum  Clean  breeders.  Also  Crosses.  Baby 
!  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs— order  now!  Write  for  free 
new  25th  Anniversaiy  Catalog  today. 

THOMAS  B.  GADD.  Box  2.  PLYMOUTH.  N.  F 


HEALTHY  BALL  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched  from  Proven  Strains. 
Guaranteed.  RED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS,  FjEDS 
BALL  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 

—  INGLESIDE  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  — 

With-  vim,  vigor  and  vitality  N.  Y.  -  U.  S  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  INGLESIDE  POULTRY 
PULASKI,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  940  F  5 

KINSLEY  URGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Brown  Leghorns,  White,  Barred  Rocks.  Wyandottes, 
Xew  Hampshires,  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Light 
Brahmas,  and  others.  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved— Pullorum 
Tested  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Prepaid.  Free 
Catalogue  and  Poultry  Management  Book. 
Kinsley  Quality  Hatchery,  Box  I5R,  Nevada,  Ohio 

TURKEY  poults 

V  Ryckebosch  Pure  Broad  Breast  Bronze 
White  Hollands.  All  Breeders  Pullorum 
Clean  (never  had  a  reactor)  Tube  test 
Method.  We  hatch  poults  from  our  own  3,000 
Breeders,  carefully  selected  for  weight, 
shape,  and  fast  maturing.  We  hatch  eggs 
from  our  own  Breeders  exclusively.  For 
better  livability,  buy  your  poults  near  home. 
No  order  less  than  100.  Get  your  order  in 
early  as  we  have  only  a  limited  supply. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

AFFRON  TURKEY  BREEDING  FARM 

SAM  AFFRON,  Prop. 
HIGHLAND,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Highland  4091 


TURKEYS  —  Available  during  November  and  De¬ 
cember  WHITE  HOLLAND,  Meaty  Market  Type 
Selected  Breeders  hatched  May  and  June.  Also 
BOURBON  RED  Selected  Breeders,  hatched  April 

and  May.  Toms  $12.00,  Hens  $10.00,  f.o.b.  Cambridge. 
Discount  on  Mating  Pens.  All  from  1I.S.P.C.  Stock. 
Maxwelltor.  Turkey  Ranch,  R.F.D.  3,  Cambridge,  Md. 


WINTER  TURKEY  POULTS  AVAILABLE  EVERY 
WEEK.  Also  breeding  stoek,  BROAD  BREASTED 
BRONZE,  WHITE  HOLLANDS,  BOURBON  REDS. 
One  of  Michigan’s  largest  breeding  farms.  Write: 
ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Box  FPI 16,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS:  Large  breed,  hatched 
May  and  June. Selected  breeders.  Drakes  $6.00;  Ducks 
$5.00  f.o>.b.  Cambridge.  Discount  on  Mating  Pens. 

Maxwellton  Turkey  Ranch,  R.F.D.  3,  Cambridge,  Md. 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm  Breeding  Stock. 
ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Warren,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


Ventilation  in  the  Hen  House  i 

A  damp  house  is  a  cold  house, 
whether  the  building  houses  human 
beings  or  chickens,  except  that  more 
trouble  is  usually  caused  by  damp¬ 
ness  in  the  chicken  house.  Much  care 
is  taken  with  selecting  the  materials, 
location,  and  insulation,  but  too  often 
we  forget  to  properly  ventilate  the 
flock  quarters. 

I  used  to  have  trouble  with  colds 
among  my  birds.  That  was  many 
years  ago.  I  tried  everything;  I  al¬ 
most  lived  with  them.  The  beads,  of 
moisture  on  the  walls  and  ceiling 
gave  mute  evidence  of  their  trouble 
but,  being  inexperienced,  I  didn’t  pay 
any  attention  to  it.  Yet  it  is  one  of 
the  easiest  troubles  to  correct,  be¬ 
cause  the  symptoms  are  so  obvious. 
No  amount  of  spraying  and  atomiz¬ 
ing  will  take  the  place  of  proper 
ventilation.  The  chicken  by  nature 
is  allergic  to  moisture  and  prefers 
excessive  dryness  to  humidity.  Her 
natural  habitat  is  the  outdoors,  so 
the  closer  the  operator  can  approach 
nature  in  the  housing,  the  less  dis¬ 
ease  will  his  protegees  have.  The 
more  you  crowd,  the  more  you  should 
ventilate.  Many  operators  make  the 
mistake  of  crowding  too  many 
pullets  into  a  limited  space.  They 
figure  subsequent  culling  will  bring 
the  number  to  normal.  This  is  a 
costly  error  because  in  many  cases 
the  resistance  is  lowered  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  remaining  birds 
suffer  by  producing  less  eggs. 

Many  types  of  ventilation  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  Perhaps  the  most 
simple  is  the  open  type  eave.  Most 
shed  roof  houses  use  this  type,  as 
it  is  simple  and  easy  to  adjust;  es¬ 
pecially  when  hinged  boards  or  slots 
are  provided  to  regulate  the  air  flow. 
Air  chutes  through  the  roof  work 
well,  as  do  certain  type  of  window 
installations.  Whatever  the  type,  it 
should  keep  the  interior  humidity  on 
a  par,  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible, 
with  the  outside.  This  can,  of  course, 
be  overdone.  Just  as  dampness  is 
dangerous  to  poultry,  strong  drafts 
can  cause  damage  also.  Cross  venti¬ 
lation,  unless  properly  installed,  can 
do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
currents  should  never  be  directed 
toward  the  floor,  but  should  be  up¬ 
ward,  toward  the  ceiling. 

Ventilation  is  always  a  major 
problem  here  in  the  Northeast.  The 
Winters  are  cold  and  the  Springs  are 
damp.  At  times  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  keep  the  houses  dry,  no  matter 
what  system  is  used.  The  litter  gets 
damp  and  wet,  and  then  the  trouble 
starts.  With  the  present  deep  litter 
method,  this  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  but  the  trouble  is  ever 
present,  and  the  wise  operator  will 
always  be  alert  to  the  danger  signals. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  recently 
that  lime  in  the  litter  has  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect,  because  of  its  moisture 
absorbing  qualities.  Litters  vary. 
Some  like  straw,  others  use  sawdust, 
shavings  or  what  have  you;  but  they 
all  reach  their  absorbing  limit  soon 
if  proper  ventilation  is  not  provided. 

If  I  should  choose  between  a  dry 
floor  and  over-humidity,  and  a  wet 
floor  and  dry  atmosphere,  I  think  I 
would  rather  have  the  latter.  It  has 
been  quite  some  time,  in  fact  18  or 
20  years,  since  I  had  colds  in  my 
laying  flock.  I  have  one  barn,  which 
I  never  completed,  the  west  wall  of 
which  never  was  covered  with  paper 
and  siding,  and  in  which  a  cold  has 
never  been  present.  I  give  credit  to 
the  many  cracks  in  the  sheathing.  On 
the  other  hand  one  house  with  open 
eaves  gets  so  cold  during  some  of  the 
cold  spells  that  I  have  to  close  the 
slots  for  days.  The  point  is  to  be 
alert  to  the  importance  of  proper 
ventilation.  Chickens  can  stand  quite 
a  lot  of  cold,  but  very  little  damp¬ 
ness. 

The  ideal  house,  of  course,  is  one 
which  is  properly  insulated  against 
any  sudden  change  in  temperature, 
and  in  which  is  incorporated  a 
proven  system  of  ventilation.  But  too 
few  of  us  can  afford  these  extra 
necessities.  We  must  get  along  with 
what  we  have  and  can  afford,  until 
such  time  when  circumstances  will 
permit  more  outlay  for  better 
houses.  s.  iv-  K- 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Corn  for  Poultry 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  feed  sweet  (Torn  on 
the  ear  to  chickens  and  turkeys. 
Would  it  have  any  bad  effect? 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  J.  h.  g. 

Sweet  corn  on  the  ear,  or  shelled, 
if  thoroughly  cured,  is  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  feed  for  chickens  or  turkeys. 
It  has  a  feeding  value  comparable 
to  ordinary  field  corn  which  is  the 
basis  of  our  scratch  feed  when  corn 
is  plentiful.  It  will  not  have  any  bad 
effect  and  can  be  fed  in  limited 
quantities  even  if  not  too  well 
cured. 


THERE  ARE  "40  WAYS  "  to  raise 
baby  chicks.  We’ve  tried  every  sen¬ 
sible  idea  at  the  Park  &  Pollard 
Research  Farm — tried  and  carefully 
compared  the  results. 

Raise  90^b  of  Your  Chicks 

If  your  mortality  from  brooder  to 
housing  time  exceeds  10% — there’s 
something  wrong,  barring  accidents 
— and  you  should  check  your  whole 
program  with  the  Lay  or  Bust  Poul¬ 
try  Manual. 

NO  SCRATCH  the  FIRST  WEEK 

The  trend  of  feeding  nothing  but 
scratch  for  one  to  three  days  is 
DANGEROUS.  Scratch  alone  gets 
them  off  to  a  slow  start  and  teaches 
them  to  seek  only  coarse  feed. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Special  Discount  prices  on  early  orders.  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White  Hollands 
quality  stock.  U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum  Tested. 

Write  for  Turkey  Raisers  Guide. 
VILLAGE  VIEW  HATCHERY.  Turkey  Division 
BOX  90-C,  •  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


The  result  usually  is  poor  growth, 
lack  of  uniformity,  with  runts  and 
sometimes  high  mortality. 

The  real  nourishment  and  vitamins 
needed  are  in  the  mash  mixture. 

FEED  ON  PAPERS — Encourage  all 
chicks  to  eat  by  supplying  mash  on 
newspapers  in  addition  to  brimful 
hoppers — for  the  first  three  days. 
Place  newspapers  under  hoppers  to 
catch  spilled  feed  and  keep  it  out  of 
the  litter. 

Have  plenty  of  mash  for  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon  eating. 

Lay  or  Bust  Starter,  the  first  week 
without  scratch ,  will  give  chicks  a 
faster  start.  Extra  vitamins  in  Lay  or 
Bust  Starter  are  for  uniform  growth 
and  health  protection. 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

10,000  WEEKLY  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 

Improved  White  Holland.  Pennsylvania’s  Finest — Win 
F.  F.  A.  Championship.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
Get  the  facts —  “ Bow  Kline  Can  Under  Sell  with  Bet¬ 
ter  Poults."  Write  Today: 

KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


—  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  — 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


1906 


HIGHLAND  FARM 


1947 


Baby  Beef  Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  and  BeltsviUe  Small  White  Poults 

“Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery** 

The  alert  Turkey  Grower  in  the  East  raising  “Highland  Farm  Poults” 
knows  he  is  off  to  a  good  start.  Highland  Poults  are  hatched  from  eggs 
from  Pullorum  clean  Breeders  with  a  definite  breeding  program  for  a 
number  of  years.  It’s  a  real  satisfaction  to  buy  the  best.  Highland 
Farm  is  ready  to  supply  you  with  poults  for  1948.  Write  us  or — 

Telephone  2557  HIGHLAND  FARM  Bucks  Co.  R.D.  1 
PAUL  F.  S0UDER,  Mgr.  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 
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BALANCED-BRED 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

...  a  high 
producing  strain 
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HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  col¬ 
orful  catalog. 

Name . . . . . . 


Address- 


Stale _ 
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This  year— when  feed  prices  are  high  — it 
will  pay  you  to  start  with  the  best  chicks 
you  can  buy!  Start  right  with  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires.  Get  more  eggs  and  meat. 

Hubbard’s  22  years  of  pedigree  breeding 
give  you  chicks  that  live  —  grow  fast  — 
mature  early.  You  save  feed— get  quick 
2-way  profits  on  your  investment !  Cockerels 
develop  into  heavy-meated  broilers  that  get 
to  market  in  minimum  feeding  time.  Pul¬ 
lets  are  heavy  producers  of  large  eggs. 

Try  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 
Compare  them  with  other  chicks.  See  if 
they  aren’t  the  best  chicks  you  ever  raised. 
30-day  satisfaction  guarantee.  Buy  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  Sexed  and  cross¬ 
bred  chicks  available.  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Get  your  copy  of  our  big, 
free  illustrated  catalog. 


Qurt  ridt! 

with 


HUBBARD'S 


II  LB. 
COCKEREL 


BITTNER'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

•  .  ,  the  Successful  combination  of 
three  great  strains  —  developed  by  17 
years  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding, 
progeny  testing,  careful  culling,  and 
expert  selection  to  establish  Mammoth 
Size,  Bugged  Health,  Exceptional 
Egg  Yield,  and  Premium  Meat  Quality.  Mammoth 
New  Hampshires  won  first  for  the  breed  in  Eastern 
Kegional  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  contest  —  attaining 
over  5%  lb.  dressed  weight  at  14  weeks. 

9.000  N.  H.— U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  No  Reactors  in  13  Years. 
Reserve  your  Mammoth  Chicks  early!  Write  for 
catalog  telling  all  about  our  10  point  balanced 
breeding  program. 

_ _ ~  E.  J.  BITTNER 

box  r 

rrlA/'/v  Westmoreland  Depot,  N.  H. 


A 


New  Hanipfhires 


Very  good  feathering,  uniformly  fast  growth  and 
high  average,  big  egg  production  are  stressed  in 
Wooltop  breeding.  A  distinct  strain  —  Pedigree 
Bred  for  these  characteristics,  plus  chick  and  fowl 
livability.  A11  breeding  based  on  trapnest  and 
physical  records  of  entire  family.  Mass.,  II.  S. 
Approved  —  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Chick  supply 
limited  —  order  early.  Write 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 
Box  7 


WOOLTOP  FARM*  East  Peppered.  Moss. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


This  season,  raise  big,  husky  Gove  Barred  Rock 
Chicks — they’re  healthy,  vigorous  and  quick  grow¬ 
ing;  feather  rapidly  and  evenly,  have  premium 
meat  quality,  and  quickly  attain  high  production 
of  large  eggs.  It’s  a  pleasure  and  it's  good 
business  to  work  with  such  well-bred  stock. 
N.  H.  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Order  Gove  Barred  Rock  Chicks  Early. 
Write  for  New  Catalog. 

GEORGE  C.  GOVE 


BOX  R, 


RAYMOND,  N.  H. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


( Trade-Name  Rea.  V.  S.  Pat  Off) 

AT  CHRISTMAS 

May  the  spirit  of  peace  and 

_ good  will  strengthen  our 

resolution  to  always  share  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  our  heritage  with  those 
who  are  less  fortunate. 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston.  N.  H. 


ALGER 

Golden  Hamps 


PRODUCE  MORE  MEAT 
and  MORE  EGGS 

GOLDEN  HAMPS  are  an  improved 
strain  of  New  Hampshires.  improved  in 
meat  quality,  and  in  egg  production. 
From  the  start  (1939)  Alger  has  bred 
for  the  true  light  color  (selected  this 
year  at  Durham  as  the  new  ideal). 
GOLDEN  HAMPS  feather  quickly,  grow 
rapidly,  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  and 
produce  excellent  meat  and  large  eggs. 
They’ll  make  money  for  you. 

All  Eggs  From  Our  Own  9,000  Breeders 
MASS.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM 
CLEAN.  Year-round  trapnesting  program 
^  ^  GOLDEN  HAMPS  are 

■  V— y  „  the  true  -  color,  dual  - 
purpose,  double  -  profit 
strain.  They’ll  produce 
more  meat  and  more 
eggs. 

Write  for  Catalog  &  Prices 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Trade-Mark  Reg. 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


/'FOR  NEW  HAM  PS  HI  RES^^^ 

V^NICHOLS^ 

OF  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


For  feed  savings  and  lower  production  costs,  a 
wise  choice  is  Nichols  IT.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum 
Clean  New  Hampshires.  Nichols  strain  New 
Hampshires — winners  of  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  con¬ 
test  honors  in  5  States  in  1947  —  are  bred  to  a 
rigid  10-point  program  that  results  in  chicks 
noted  for  efficient  utilization  of  feed. 

Get  the  full  facts  about  Nichols  10-point  breed¬ 
ing  program — learn  how  Nichols  New  Hampshires 
can  make  money  for  you  in  the  years  to  come. 

Write  for  copy  of  catalog  today  —  and  order 

Nichols  chicks  early.  We  ship  chicks  by  air  — 
anywhere  in  the  II.  S. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  26  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Help  Celebrate  Our 
25th  ANNIVERSARY 


N.H.,  U.S.  Approved — 
Pullorum  Clean 
For  real  vitality,  choose  Moul’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  —  big,  long-lived  birds  bred  for  meat 
type  and  top-notch  production.  A  Favorite 
with  breeders,  hatcherymen,  commercial 
poultrymen.  Described  in  catalog  —  write: 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOXQ  EXETER,  N.  H. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


This  Christmas  card  is  a  bit  early, 
but  we  are  sending  it  to'  our  favorite 
magazine.  I  want  to  refer  to  the  order 
I  sent  to  a  concern  in  September 
and,  thanks  to  you,  I  got  the  adjust¬ 
ment  in  November.  Now  I  will  send 
my  orders  some  place  else.  This 
makes  the  third  party  you  brought 
to  justice  for  me.  I  got  the  magazine 
I  ordered  from  one  concern  and  a 
check  from  another.  I  thank  you  a 
million  times.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  MRS.  g.  w. 

New  York 

We  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  our 
reader  in  remembering  us  with 
greetings  for  the  holiday  season  and 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
our  warmest  best  wishes  for 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year  to  all 
the  readers  of  this  column.  Their 
letters  are  appreciated.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  hear  from  them  and  we 
will  do  all  we  can  to  iron  out  their 
problems. 


A  company  asked  me  for  10  poems 
to  go  in  a  new  anthology  they  were 
getting  out,  but  as  I  would  have  to 
buy  15  of  the  volumes  at  $5.00  each 
I  felt  that  fame  was  too  dearly  pur¬ 
chased  at  that  rate.  They  finally 
asked  if  they  might  have  two  poems 
and  for  $6.00  they  would  send  me  two 
books.  To  this  I  agreed,  but  I  have 
not  yet  received  the  anthology.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  accepted  all  of 
my  10  poems,  but  they  wanted  to  be 
paid  for  accepting  them.  Now  I  am 
advised  the  books  are  in  the  bindery 
and  a  circular  just  received  suggests 
that  I  buy  a  few  copies  as  Christmas 
gifts.  If  they  do  not  succeed  in  a 
financial  way  I  do  not  know  why! 
Certainly  they  leave  not  the  slight¬ 
est  pebble  unturned.  My  husband 
and  I  feel  that  in  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  all  simple-minded  souls  like 
myself  have  a  friend  at  court  and 
it  is  a  very  good  feeling.  m.  j.  d. 

Virginia 

This  is  the  usual  custom  of  some 
anthology  publishers.  They  will  ac¬ 
cept  your  writings  and  with  others 
received  will  make  up  the  anthology, 
but  if  you  want  yours  to  appear  you 
must  agree  to  buy  copies  of  the  book. 
In  this  case  15  at  $5.00  each  was 
pretty  high  payment.  One  would 
better  put  more  to  it  and  publish 
them  independently;  or  a  printer 
could  set  them  up  in  type  and  run  off 
copies  in  a  neat  shape  for  less  than 
the  amount.  When  there  is  a  con¬ 
dition  attached,  as  in  this  case,  we 
look  upon  it  as  a  money  making 
scheme,  it  appeals  to  the  vanity  of 
some  people  and  if  it  is  worth  it  to 
them  they  may  feel  justified  in  the 
expenditure,  but  in  the  main  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  hold-up. 


This  may  seem  trifling  and  a  very 
small  matter  to  ask  you  to  bother 
with.  The  amount  involved  is  not 
large,  but  I  would  like  the  goods.  It 
is  over  a  year  since  I  sent  the  order. 
I  do  enjoy  The  R.  N.-Y.  out  here  in 
the  Corn  Belt.  It  gives  us  an  idea 
how  the  other  part  of  the  country 
lives.  G.  F.  R. 

Illinois 

No  matter  is  too  small  if  we  can 
help.  The  Stephens  Service  of  Val¬ 
halla,  N.  Y.,  advertised  stickers, 
parcel  post  labels  and  photo  stamps. 
The  stamps  were  received,  but  the 
balance  of  the  order  has  never 
reached  our  reader.  Letters  were 
completely  ignored.  We  regret  our 
inability  to  get  the  complaint  ad¬ 
justed,  but  this  reference  will  prob¬ 
ably  save  some  other  readers  from 
a  similar  experience. 


Because  you  have  given  me  kind 
and  most  helpful  advice  in  the  past, 
would  you  tell  me  about  this  compa¬ 
ny?  I  would  like  work  to  do  at  home, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  be  gypped. 

New  York  R.  c.  m. 

The  concern  advertised  for  some 
one  to  address  circulars  at  home.  In 
reply  a  circular  was  sent  requesting 
one  dollar,  for  which  will  be  sent  a 
concentrated  form  of  a  “cleaner.” 
Water  is  added  to  make  three  gallons 
and  you  make  it  up  as  required.  We 
believe  the  main  purpose  is  to  get  the 
dollar.  The  addressing  to  be  done  is 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
out  similar  circulars  to  neighbors  and 
friends  and  to  names  taken  from 
telephone  directories.  The  “cleaner” 
may  be  all  right  —  we  know  nothing 
about  it,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
different  kinds  on  the  market.  The 
“trick”  is  the  request  to  buy  circu¬ 
lars,  which  you  send  to  other  people 
— but  a  dollar  must  be  sent.  This  is 
the  procedure  of  the  work- at-home 
schemes. 


We  just  received  the  $10  draft 
from  the  railroad,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  you  we  would  not  have 
received  it.  How  are  we  going  to 
thank  you  for  your  trouble  in  help¬ 
ing  us?  If  you  will  come  to  visit  us 
some  time  we  will  give  you  the  best 
home-cooked  meal  you  ever  had.  We 
subscribed  for  a  lot  of  our  friends  who 
were  not  reading  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  we  will  not  be  without  it 
at  any  time.  Thank  you  and  good 

luck.  MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  C. 

New  York 

This  case  went  back  to  1945,  when 
a  locomotive  threw  hot  grease  and 
coal  dust  all  over  the  automobile  and 
ruined  the  paint.  The  railroad 
promised  to  pay  for  a  new  paint 
job,  but  delayed  it  and  the  whole 
matter  seemed  to  be  pigeonholed. 
We  were  able  to  resurrect  it  and 
finally  got  the  cost  of  a  new  paint 
job.  However,  it  seemed  that  interest 
should  have  been  added  for  this  two 
years’  delay. 

In  response  to  an  advertisement,  I 
sent  $3.75  for  600  American  cigar¬ 
ettes  to  the  United  Nations  Shipping 
Corporation,  303  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  These  were  to  be  sent  to 
a  relative  abroad.  When  the  package 
was  received  there  were  only  300 
cigarettes  in  it.  Complaint  to  the 
shipping  corporation  was  answered 
by  the  Trans- World  Commercial 
Corporation,  which  stated  the  cigar¬ 
ettes  were  sent  in  two  shipments, 
mailed  three  days  apart  in  order  to 
save  duty  on  a  larger  package.  No 
adjustment  would  be  made  on  the 
shortage  because  insurance  had  been 
paid  on  the  complete  shipment.  This 
does  not  seem  fair  and  while  I  do 
not  expect  redress  it  seems  others 
should  know  what  happened  to  me. 

New  York  mrs.  f.  a. 

This  company  was  originally  the 
Czecho-Slovakia  Association  and  was 
said  to  be  one  of  the  ventures  of 
Eugene  and  Otto  Fuchs.  There  were 
complaints  about  them  and  the  pack¬ 
ages  sent  abroad,  the  latest,  covering 
the  sending  of  cigarettes  to  Europe. 
One  party  reported  paying  $36  in 
American  money,  which  was  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  cigarettes,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  delivered  to  him.  An¬ 
other  stated  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
service  fee  of  $2.50  to  the  Victory 
Exporting  Corporation  to  trace  the 
packages.  This  service  fee,  we  under¬ 
stand,  has  been  discontinued.  There 
have  been  other  complaints.  Investi¬ 
gation  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  reveal  misuse  of  the 
mails  and  Mr.  O.  Fuchs  stated  all 
shipments  were  insured.  If  senders 
will  produce  recent  statements  front 
the  parties  to  whom  they  sent  the 
goods,  stating  that  they  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  cigarettes,  and  send  to 
O.  Fuchs  at  the  above  address,  a 
claim  will  be  honored.  We  recognize 
the  possibility  of  loss  in  transit,  but 
experiences  of  this  kind  discourage 
shipments.  We  trust  the  present 
claims  will  be  cleared  up. 

I  have  a  daughter  who  is  taking 
some  pills  that  were  advertised.  For 
a  while  they  helped,  but  now  they 
seem  to  have  a  bad  effect.  Please  tell 
me  what  to  do.  r.  w. 

New  Jersey 

We  do  not  believe  in  taking  any 
medicine  or  treatment  about  which 
you  have  no  information.  The  only 
safe  plan  is  to  consult  a  reputable 
physician  or  an  outstanding  hospital 
and  ascertain  whether  the  medicine  is 
suitable  for  the  patient’s  condition. 
Too  often  a  person  is  allergic  to  the 
drugs  or  medication  and  the  ensuing 
results  may  be  more  serious  than  the 
original  trouble.  We  advise  caution  in 
all  cases. 

The  latest  report  on  the  Search¬ 
light  Book  Company  is  that  the  stock 
of  merchandise  was  taken  over  by 
the  two  largest  creditors,  whose 
claims  total  over  $7,000.  These  credi¬ 
tors  were  an  advertising  firm  and  a 
bank.  It  is  believed  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  was  sold  at  a  loss  and  the 
proceeds  applied  towards  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  judgment,  which 
evidently  these  two  creditors  had 
secured.  There  were  no  other  assets. 
The  firm  was  hopelessly  insolvent. 
The  estate  was  also  insolvent.  We 
are  sorry  indeed  that  so  many  of  our 
readers  lost  the  money  they  sent  to 
the  Searchlight  Book  Company. 

TAll  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address  given. 
Many  inquiries  are  answered  by 
mail  instead  of  printing  inquiry  and 
answer,  hence  unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

llate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  ML 
1 1  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hilla,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York, _ 

HELP  wanted:  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand  milkers, 
single  or  married.  Average  pay  $8.00  per  day. 
Also  a  few  outside  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  worlds  largest  herd  of 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

Good  room  and  board.  Wages  $165  per  month. 
Central  New  Jersey.  BOX  5453,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Experienced  machine  milker  and  general 
farm  hand.  Phone  Toms  Kiver  8-0076-J.  BOX  5827, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

HELP  Wanted :  Milkers,  De  Laval  machines,  60 

cows,  three  times  daily,  stripping  afterwards,  six 
day  week,  wages  $160  and  up  per  month,  plus  room 
and  board.  Write  full  particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED:  Married  couple.  Husband  to  take  com¬ 

plete  charge  of  small  dairy,  nine  cows;  wife  to  do 
ordinary  cooking.  Good  salary  for  both  with  mainte¬ 
nance.  A  good  opportunity  to  save.  Write  or  telephone 
Superintendent,  Rockland  County  Welfare.  Home, 
Suffern,  R.F.D.,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Spring  Valley  763 
and  interview  will  be  arranged. _ _ 

POULTRY  manager:  Experienced  college  degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  Share  basis.  No  investment.  New  plant. 
BOX  5950,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FAMILY  or  single  man.  Experienced;  milking  ma- 

chine.  House  on  farm,  I.  Katz,  Holtsville,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN:  100  registered  Holsteins,  40  milking. 

Eight  room  house,  modern  conveniences,  telephone, 
garage-woodshed,  garden.  Wife  willing  board  two 
single  men.  State  age,  family,  experience,  salary. 
References.  Fruitlands  Farm,  Valatie,  N,  Y. _ . 

WANTED:  Couple  or  mother  and  grown  daughter 

to  run  farm  boarding  house  for  5  to  8  men. 
House  modern  with  electric  range  for  cooking. 
Woodacres  Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Phone  Hopewell  361. 
MIDDLEAGED  Couple,  no  children;  honest,  depend¬ 
able,  sober;  wife  housekeeper,  cook;  man  for  small 
farm,  garden,  chickens.  BOX  5975,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

SINGLE  Citizens  as  farm  hands  on  State  Hospital 

Farm.  Permanent.  No  milking;  outside  work;  48 
hour  week.  $1140.  with  board,  room,  laundry,  sick  care 
and  vacations.  Apply  It.  L>  Whitney,  Box  288,  West- 
borough.  Mass. _ _ _ _ 

SINGLE:  Working  foreman  for  Institution  Farm.  Sober 

industrious  with  good  knowledge  of  farm  machinery, 
crops,  and  animals.  Sick  time,  vacations.  $1500.  with 
full  maintenance  for  48  hour  week.  BOX  5973,  Rural 


New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  act  as  house  father  and 

mother  to  group  of  boys  at  Kis-Lyn  Industrial  School. 
Excellent  character,  no  liquor  or  tobacco,  preferably 
with  farm  experience.  Write  Clarence  E.  Horton,  Supt., 
Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Kis-Lyn, 
Penna. _ _ 

WANTED:  Man  for  commercial  poultry  farm.  P.  O. 

Box  276,  Thompsonville,  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED:  Working  poultry  farm  manager,  capable 

of  constructing  and  repairing  poultry  buildings, 
and  experienced  in  broiler  growing,  for  farm  with 
40,000  broiler  capacity;  Central  Jersey.  New  5-room 
residence.  Profit-sharing  arrangement.  Write  full  de- 
tail  BOX  5981,  Rural  New-Yoaker. _ 

WANTED:  Man,  boy,  or  girl  for  general  farm  work. 

Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


ROUSEKEEEPKR  for  dairy  farm;  no  drinking  or 
smoking.  Virgil  Drake,  Barclay,  Maryland. _ 

WORKING  herdsman  for  ono  of  the  top  producing 

Jersey  herds.  Central  Connecticut.  Carrying  75 
mature.  Excellent  working  conditions  and  living 
quarters  for  single  man  or  one  with  small  family. 
Only  thoroughly  experienced  applicants  with  good 
references  will  be  considered.  This  position  requires 
ton  grade  man;  wages  in  proportion  experience  and 
ability.  BOX  5985,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Gardener,  permanent  position:  modern 

house;  $150-$160  per  month.  State  age,  experience. 
O.  Box  248,  Sy osset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


mUPLE:  Middleaged,  reliable,  to  work  on  poultry 
farm.  Woman  to  help  with  housework  and  assist 
Generally  automatic  washing  machine.  Brown’s  PquI- 
’ry  Farm,  Davidson  Ave.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

(V  ANTED  by  January  1st,  experienced  farmer  to 

work  under  superintendent.  Must  understand  modern 
nachinery,  also  planting  and  harvesting  of  crops.  Ex¬ 
cellent  house,  and  usual  privileges.  Give  references  and 
date  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  IVfrs.  F .  K. 
Stevens,  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


'ARETAKER:  Wife  excellent  cook,  for  mountain 
estate  club  or  lodge.  Experienced  in  maintenance 
nd  building  trades,  good  health,  good  habits  Avail- 
ble.  30  day  notice  or  early  Spring.  BOX  5989, 
tural  New-Yorker. 


IINGLE  man  for  barn  work,  also  single  man  for 
general  farm  work.  Woodacres  Farm,  Princeton, 
j.  Phone  Hopewell  361. 


OMPETENT  dairyman  with  stock  and  equipment 
to  operate  30  head  farm,  Washington  County,  New 

•rtrk.  BOX  5988,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

1KN  Wanted  to  earn  profitable  commissions  selling 
long-established,  well -advertised  line  of  cow 
artitions  and  stanchions  in  their  own  neighborhood, 
•sed  by  successful  dairymen  throughout  East.  Manu- 
ictured  by  well-known  New  York  State  farm  equip- 
lent  company.  Many  territories  open.  Full  or  part 
ime.  Write  BOX  5994,  Rural  New-Yorker,  giving 
ill  details  and  address. 


rTENTION  specialty  salesmen:  Opportunities  fbr 
experienced  salesmen  with  proven  ability  in  the 
eoialty  farm  equipment  or  hardware  fields.  Terri- 
■ies  now  open  for  wholesale  salesmen  to  sell  out- 
mding  farm  equipment  lines  in  New  York  State 
d  Western  Massachusetts.  These  are  real  jobs  pay- 
salary,  expenses  and  bonus.  Write  full  details  of 
ur  experience  and  send  to  BOX  5995,  Rural  New- 
irker. 


’OMEN:  Attendants,  in  State  Institution  for  Mental 
Defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
nited  States  citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need 
it  bo  residents  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-69.  $125 
>r  flionth  and  room,  board,  and  laundry,  48  hour 
eek  4  weeks  vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director, 
etchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. _ 

’ANTED  •  Couple  with  car.  Cook-housekeeper ;  handy 

man  gardener.  Station  driving  only.  Southern 
onnecticut;  two  in  family.  State  full  particulars  and 
il  v  ViDX  5996.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANTED :  Woman  for  general  housework ;  one  in 
family-  no  laundry;  private  living  room,  bedroom 
id  bath.  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Adams,  57  Gibson  St., 
mandaigua,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

BL1ABLE  Christian  woman  to  care  for  two  pre¬ 

school  children  in  Long  Island  home  with  all 
nveniences.  References  required.  Write  BOX  5997, 
jral  New-Yorker.  _ 

URRIED  man.  small  family;  dairy  farm.  $30  week, 

house,  milk,  wood,  etc.  A  Heisser,  Red  Hook, 
Y.  Phone  194-F12. 


5NERAL  houseworker:  Sleep  in,  private  room  and 
bath.  Call  collect  Hackensack  3-5638.  Lesser,  277 
mrchill  Road,  West  Englewood,  N,  J.  _ _ 

ANTED:  Tenant,  good  house,  electricity,  100  acre 

farm  very  fertile;  with  equipment,  tractor,  farm 
iplements  •  50-50  basis.  Edward  Long,  Marion, 

merset  County,  Maryland.  (Cedar  Grove  Farm), 


COUPLE  in  their  40’s  or  50’s  and  in  good  health. 

Man  caretaker  of  yard  and  flower  gardens  and 
drive  car.  W’ife  assist  in  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work.  Household  consists  of  parents  and  three 
children,  6,  4,  and  2  years,  all  in  perfect  health. 
Eldest  child  in  private  school  each  day  until 
5:30  p.  m.  Large  new  knotty -pine  room  on  first  floor 
built  especially  to  accommodate  couple.  New  large 
bath  room  also.  Premises  located  just  within  city 
line,  Syracuse,  quiet  surroundings.  Frequent  bus 
service  to  house.  Man  expected  to  know  about  care 
of  plants  and  flowers  and  lawn,  and  to  be  generally 
handy.  Wife  should  love  children,  but  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  only  to  assist  in  their  care  and  to  assist  in 
cooking  and  housework.  Every  electrical  and  mechanical 
household  device  there  is.  Gas  heat.  Will  pay  well  for 
efficient  and  faithful  service.  Permanent.  Write,  giving 
references  and  describing  your  qualifications  without 
exaggeration,  to  Henry  S.  Fraser,  City  Bank  Bldg., 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Sales  and  service  representative,  with 
poultry  and  dairy  background,  for  New  York  State, 
by  old  established  national  feed  firm.  BOX  5999,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ _ 

POULTKYMAN,  $42  per  week;  near  Albany,  N.  Y. 
BOX  6000,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  wanted  to  work  on  dairy  farm,  must 
bo  able  to  strip  cows.  Also  man  to  work  with 
chickens.  Manzoni’s  Poultry  and  Dairy  Ranch, 
Coram,  L,  I,,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Cook  and  helper.  Institution.  Married  or 
single.  Apartment,  board  and  laundry.  Peekskill 
113.  Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

ORCHARD  Foreman,  43,  Fifteen  years  experience,  5 
children,  1  working,  Pennsylvania,  ou  Virginia  pre- 
ferred,  BOX  5971,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

TEACHER  Wants  rural  position.  Best  of  references. 
BOX  5972,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

EXPERIENCED  climber  and  pruner  wants  work  on 
small-  estates;  pruning  and  removing  dangerous  trees. 
Will  work  contract  or  salary  basis.  Can  furnish  own 
equipment,  BOX  5976,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEMAN-  Single,  driving,  in- outdoor;  experienced 
cooking.  References.  I  Yank,  6245  80tk  Rd.,  Glen¬ 
dale,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeping  position  in  gentleman’s 

home;  central  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  preferred. 
BOX  5977,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GOOD  cook,  neat  housekeeper.  Experienced  nurse; 

middleaged.  BOX  5979,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

NICE  settled  reliable  woman  wants  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tivity;  likes  farm  or  country  home,  preferred.  BOX 
5982,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

REFINED  woman,  50,  wants  position  as  housekeeper 
in  motherless  home.  BOX  5983,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  elderly  man  for  light  work  in 
exchange  for  good  room  and  board;  no  tobacco  or 
liquor,  Edwin  Hutchins,  Mellenville,  N,  Y. _ 

POTJLTRYMAN  and  general  farmer,  widower,  48 
years  of  age;  having  sold  own  farm  desires  oppor¬ 
tunity.  BOX  5986,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORK  wanted,  caring  for  elderly  man  or  weak 
minded  epileptic.  Can  do  plain  cooking.  L.  J. 
Biles,  Wyalusing,  Penna. _ 

PASTEURIZING  man,  33,  married,  seeks  position 
with  opportunity;  modern  house;  also  experienced 
management,  dairy,  general  farming.  Sober,  con¬ 
scientious,  reliable;  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  BOX  5987,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man  seeks  situation  with  refined  farm  family; 

New  York,  New  England.  Some  dairy  experience, 
handy  carpentry,  painting.  Pleasant  place  with  cheer¬ 
ful  people  more  important  than  wages.  BOX  5992, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

REGISTERED  nurse  wishes  position' with  invalid  lady  ,  >• 
would  consider  taking  directions  of  mother'., -s  fine 
household  in  Westchester.  Putnam  or  Dutchess  bounty. 
New  York.  Fine  references  avai1  A'rite  BOX 

5990.  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

CARETAKER  married,  liperienced  stone  mason, 
stone  work,  all  kinds  carpenter,  paint,  concrete, 
construction:  wife  cook.  Cha8.  A.  Barrows, 

Franklin.  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Well  recommended;  cook,  housework; 

gardener,  repairs.  BOX  6001,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
VETERAN:  Married,  desires  job  on  poultry  or  vege¬ 
table  farm.  Adequate  housing.  Rutgers  Short  Course 
Graduate.  M.  Neuscliotz,  393  Hinsdale  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  single,  strictly  sober,  desires 
position  on  private  estate.  Can  milk,  do  farm 
work  and  take  care  Summer  home.  State  wages. 
BOX  6002,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  or  caretaker;  20  years  own 
farm;  married,  no  children.  Available  now.  C.  G. 
Fraser,  49  Radel  St.,  Bridgeport  7,  Conn, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


CATALOG:  All  areas;  give  requirements.  Ward 
Scofield,  Beacon  11,  N.  Y. 

FARMS:  Stocked,  bare,  resort  properties,  businesses. 
Brynilsen  Real  Estate  Dealer,  Rome,  N,  Y. _ 

FREE  Catalog:  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Bargains  galore  1  Calaway 
Realty,  1505  Race,  Philadelphia,  2,  Pa. 

MAINE  Farms — low  prices,  easy  terms.  Free  catalogue. 

Albert  J.  Dostie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta, 
Maine. _ 

FOR  York  and  Adams  County  farms  contact  James 
D.  Critchfield,  513  W.  Market  St,,  York,  Penna. 

20  ACRES  brush  land,  $100  per  acre;  good  roads,  20 
miles  Atlantic  City,  12  miles  Ocean  City.  Louis  A. 
Gruenewald,  P.  O.  Box  4207,  Bellevue,  Pittsburgh  2, 
Penna, _ 

WARWICK.  N.  Y. :  Gentleman's  estate,  10  acres, 
14  room  mansion,  all  improvements,  barns,  fine 
location;  $22,500.  Also  bare  three  acres  or  three 
building  plots.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N,  Y. _ 

BLUEBERRY  Plantation — 10  acres  cultivated  blue¬ 
berries,  7  varieties,  4  to  8  years  old,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  this  year's  crop  sold  for  about  $7,000.  Also  in¬ 
clude  50  acres  cranberries  and  149  acres  woodland. 
Bungalow,  tenant  house,  other  buildings.  $20,060. 
equipped.  J,  G,  Chcslcy,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J, 

FOR  SALE:  335  acre  farm  will  make  good  stock  or 
grain  fann;  plenty  of  water.  Price  $3,200.  See  or 
write.  W.  R.  Pitts,  Scottsville,  Virginia. _ 

RENT  or  Shares:  going  farm  New  York  State  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  with  both  beef  and  dairy  cattle. 
Either  or  both  departments  available.  Experience  and 
references  very  important.  BOX  5974,  Rural  New-Yorker 
MARYLAND  farm  near  Millington,  Md.  120  acres  60 
tillable,  60  good  timber,  3  story  frame  dwelling  20 
rooms,  electricity,  bath,  basement,  Delco  system,  good 
condition.  Could  be  developed  for  Country  Inn,  Hunt¬ 
ing  Club,  etc.  Price  $16,000.  Richard  Hodgson,  Broker, 
Townsend,  Delaware. _ 

EASTERN  New  York:  Filling  station,  garage,  8-room 
house,  bath,  going  business,  stock  and  equipment 
included.  BOX  5980,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VILLAGE  doughnut  shop  and  8-room  house,  near 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  $6,900;  terms.  Also  many- 
other  business  opportunities  in  this  busy  industrial 
area,  all  prices.  Write  for  our  bulletin.  W.  W.  Werts, 
356  Main  St.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  farmstead  wanted,  about  100  acres  in  central 
New  York  State  with  comfortable  living  quarters. 
Under  $7,000.  BOX  5984,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Large  dairy  farm,  sufficient  acreage  to 
support  120  head  of  cattle;  good  buildings,  ma¬ 
chinery,  sugar  bush  and  equipment.  Will  accept  part 
cash  with  balance;  mortgage  at  4  per  cent.  For  more 
particulars  write  BOX  5993,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
ESTABLISHED  poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  28  acres, 
U.  S.  highway,  modem  eight  mom  house,  poultry 
houses  4,000  capacity,  all  new  equipment,  26,000 
incubator,  electric  brooders,  new  tractor  equipped, 
truck,  everything  to  carry  on  going  business,  sickness 
forces  sale,  can  be  purchased  either  bare  or  equipped 
and  priced  to  sell  with  terms.  We  have  100  farms 
priced  from  $1,600  to  $50,000.  C.  D,  Wagar, 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y, _ _ 

FLORIDA  groves,  farms,  homes,  businesses.  Write  for 
free  lists.  Calaway  Agency,  1505  Race  St„ 
Philadelphia,  2,  Pa. 


FRUIT  Farm  for  sale  26  acres;  complete  with  cquip- 
ment.  J.  J.  Miller.  Lattintown  Rd.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  farm  for  rent,  Catskill,  Greene  County,  N.  Y., 

fully  stocked,  27  cows,  good  income,  modern  6-room 
house,  rental  $150  month  with  option  to  buy,  good 
references.  BOX  5991,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  buy:  12  to  14  room  house  with  barns, 

buildings  or  stables  about  20  acres  or  more  within 
one  hour  New  York  City.  Ward,  304  Oceanside  Road, 
Oceanside,  N.  Y.  _ 

HATCHERY -Poultry  farmlet.  Real  money  maker, 

owner  reports  gross  $21,900 ;  everything  in  first 
class  condition;  huge  hatchery  45,000  capacity;  several 
Poultry  houses,  range  shelters,  other  buildings;  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  practically  new  line  equipment; 
illness  compels  sacrifice,  $20,000.  D-5645  QE,  West’s 
Farm  Agency,  J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch,  Box  11,  3093 
Lake  St,,  Elmira,  N.  Y, _ 

VILLAGE  farm,  126  acres,  household  furniture,  10 

cows;  4  yearlings,  team  horses,  all  tools.  Ready  to 
move  in  and  take  over.  Good  land  for  general  crops, 
spring  water  and  its  in  a  village.  Two  story  10  room 
house,  electricity,  barn  for  20  cows,  milk  house, 
poultry  house,  garage,  other  buildings.  A  genuine 
bargain.  Howard  W.  Atkin,  Calaway  Realty,  Ark- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Margaretville  42  R  21, _ 

A  GOOD  125  acre  farm,  good  buildings,  water, 

electricity  and  bath,  $4,500,  should  pass  a  G.I.  loan. 
A  card  will  bring  you  all  information.  James 
Williams,  (the  farm  man).  It,  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Small  greenhouse,  300  to  500  square  feet, 

curved  eaves.  Write  full  particulars.  Roaring  River 
Flower  Sales,  45  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 

CUSTOM  hatchery,  continuously  operated  for  26 

years,  net  annual  profits  25%  on  investment.  Strictly 
modern,  with  duplicate  water,  heating  and  electric 
facilities,  making  it  fool  and  accident  proof.  Location 
perfect.  Price  of  $25,000  includes  lovely  modernized 
home.  Owner  retiring.  Write  Dowler,  7th  and  Landis, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

NEAR  Goldsboro  Md.,  farm  for  sale  to  settle  an 
estate,  400  acres  sandy  loam,  100  of  this  inoculated 
for  soy  beans.  Recently  has  produced  good  crops  of 
corn  and  hay;  make  fine  dairy  farm.  Three  large  pro¬ 
cessing  milk  plants  handling  million  pounds  daily 
within  10  miles.  Electricity  and  telephone.  Price 
$27.50  per  acre;  terms  to  reliable  party.  J.  Spencer 
Lapliam,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 

25  ACRE  farm,  one  mile  from  post  office  and  store. 

Comfortable  buildings,  beautiful  shade  trees  and 
shrubs;  all  kinds  berries  and  fruit.  Never  failing 
springs.  Will  sell  bare  or  with  equipment  and  some 
furniture.  Possession  in  30  days  if  desired.  Direct 
from  owner.  BOX  5998,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  five  or  six  room  house,  heat,  water,  elec- 
tricity  and  four  acres  in  Westchester  or  lower 
Putnam  Counties.  $6,000  or  $7,000.  Terms  P  L 
Wineman.  103-24  171st  St,.  Jamaica,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale  due  to  illness,  fine  income  making  stock 
and  poultry  farm,  195  acres,  very  good  buildings; 
near  markets.  Maurice  Sullivan,  Route  2,  New  Oxford, 
Penna. _ 

GENERAL  feed  business,  established  over  50  years. 

Brick  building  40x80,  three  stories,  ample  park¬ 
ing  area.  $50,000,  including  merchandise,  ,  fixtures, 
trucks,  serving  rural  and  small  community  shopping 
area  of  40,000  people.  Located  in  Westchester  County. 
M.  H.  Bannister,  904  Main  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

STANFORDV1LLE,  N.  Y.  near  Poughkeepsie,  five 

rooms,  all  conveniences,  large  bam  35x60  ft.,  40  ft. 
high,  smaller  outer  buildings;  150  acres,  100  tillable, 
two  streams;  reasonable  rental,  prefer  someone  with 
cattle  and  tractor.  BOX  6003,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  5  lb  can 

maple  sugar  $5.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 
NEW  crop  clover  honey.  5  lbs  $2.35-,  V>  ibs. 

postpaid  third  zone.  30  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B.  Coble- 
skilly  Ui!i  Sossf  ■ 'deskill,  N.  Y. _ 

U.ONEY — 5  lbs.  white  clover  postpaid  3rd  zone,  $2.00. 

Send  for  compiu’e  price  list.  Wixson's  Honey, 
Dundee,  New  York. _ 

AVERYS  golden  wildflower  honey,  (contains  no  buck¬ 

wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey)  5  lbs.  $2.00; 
10  ibs.  $3.75  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Ivatonah,*  N.  Y, 

HONEY :  Prices  right.  Send  for  price  card.  Seneca 
Apiaries,  Starkey,  N,  Y. _ 

HONEY:  New  crop  pure  clover,  5  lbs.  $2.00;  also 

wildflower,  5  lbs.  $2.00.  Postage  prepaid  to  third 
zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Prompt  shipment.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York. 

DAMIO  Persimmons,  large  as  oranges;  beautiful, 
delicious  semi-tropical  fruit.  Good  for  sick  or  well. 
Will  surprise  and  delight  you.  Bushel  $7.00;  half 
bushel  $4.00.  Eight  quarts  $2.50  all  prepaid.  Begin 
shipping  about  Oct.  20th.  Fitzgeralds  Fruit  Farm, 
Stephenville,  Texas. _ 

ORANGES:  $4.00  bushel.  Tree  ripened.  High  vitamin 
content.  Remit  cash  or  SI.  O.  Express  charges 
collect.  G.  SI.  Harding,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

INDIAN  River  citrus  fruits:  Fine  flavored,  juicy, 

thin-skinned.  Fruit  shipped  daily,  fresh-picked,  un¬ 
waxed,  uneolored.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seed¬ 
less  grapefruit,  $4.45;  oranges,  $4.75;  half  and  half, 
$4.60;  holiday  assortment  (grapefruit,  oranges,  tanger¬ 
ines,  kumquats)  $5.25.  Full  list  on  request.  Schuyler 
Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

BUSHEL  baskets:  Russet  oranges  $1.90;  grapefruit 
$1.85;  mixed  $1.85;  Golden  oranges  $2.30;  tangerines 
$2.50;  all  of  above  $10.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Express  collect.  Ai.  Rinck,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $6.00  gallon  postpaid 

third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls,  New  'York, _ ( _ 

WHITE  Clover  honey:  '60  lbs.  $13.20;  goldenrod  or 
buckwheat,  $12.00.  Price  lists.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn.  N.  Y. _ 

TREE  ripened  pineapple  oranges  and  Duncan  grape¬ 
fruit  prepaid  as  follows:  One  bushel  oranges  $4.25; 
one  bushel  grapefruit  $3.75;  one  bushel  mixed  $4.00; 
one-half  bushel  oranges  $2.75;  grapefruit  $2.50; 
mixed  $2.60.  Send  us  your  orders  now  for  Xmas 

shipping.  Gift  baskets  a  specialty.  Dillingham  Groves, 
Largo,  Florida, _ 

PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  and  oversize  Stuarts, 
19  lbs.  $5.00.  Shelled  halves,  2  lbs.  $2.75;  5  lbs. 
$6.25.  Delivered,  insured,  guaranteed.  J.  Trus  Hayes, 
Grower,  Box  173,  Dillon,  S.  C.  (Formerly  Merehant- 
vilie,  N,  J.) _ 

PITRE  Clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $2.25;  10  ibs.  $4.25; 

30  lbs.  $12.00.  Pure  wildflower  or  buekw>heat  honey, 
5  lbs.  $2.00;  10  lbs.  $3.75;  30  lbs.  $10.00.  Pure  old 
fashioned  buckwheat  flour,  10  lbs.  $1.60.  Postage  paid 
and  insured  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  honey  receipt  booklets.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill, 
New  York. _ 

CLOVER  honey:  Five  pound  pail  $2.00  postpaid  third 
zone.  George  Arp,  Catskill,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY :  Mild  light  clover-basswood ;  dark  strong 
flavored  buckwheat;  moderate,  amber  Fall  flower 
mixed,  5  lbs.  $1.80;  10  $3.50,  delivered  within  third 
postal  zone.  Very  low  prices  on  30,  40,  and  60  lb. 
cases  and  60  lb.  cans.  Ray  C.  Wilcox.  Odessa.  N,  Y, 
TREE  ripened  Satsuma  oranges,  wonderful  flavor,  juicy. 

A  real  treat.  They  are  tangerine  and  wild  orange 
combined.  $6.00  bushel  prepaid.  Hoppe’s  Orchard, 
Milton,  Florida. _ 

FAMOUS  Indian  River  tree  ripened  fruit.  Buy 
deluxe  gift  packages  from  grower.  Contains  our 
choicest  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  with  one 
pound  each  guava  jelly,  orange  marmalade,  tropical 
honey  and  paper  shell  pecans.  Holiday  wrappings. 
Have  us  send  several  packages  with  your  gift  card. 
A  truly  distinctive  family  remembrance.  Deluxe  55 
pound  basket  $7.50;  90  pound  box  $11.50.  Enjoy 
fresh  ripe  fruit  throughout  the  season.  Our  very  best 
mixed  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  or  as  specified. 
Bushel  55  pounds  $5.00 ;  box  90  pounds,  $7.90.  Place 
your  order  for  shipments  at  desired  intervals.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Add  10  per  cent 
West  and  Canada.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ingram 
Groves,  Box  15  RN.  Rockiedge,  Florida. _ _ 

HUDSON  Valley  apples:  McIntosh,  Spy,  Baldwin, 
Greening,  Cortland,  Red  Delicious,  Golden  Delici¬ 
ous.  One  or  any  combination  of  two  varieties.  Prepaid 
to  150  miles.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  %  bushel  $2.50; 
1%  bushel  crate  $4.50.  Sunny  Ridge  Farm,  Highland, 
New  York,  _ _ 

LIMITED  Quantity  best,  whitest  comb  honey  in  shallow 
frames,  50  cents  lb.  Chunk  comb  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.00; 
extracted  (dark),  $1.50.  Sorghum  syrup  $1.50.  Car¬ 
rington  Callaway,  Norwood,  Va.  (Beekeeper  25  years). 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try 
a  little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More 
than  300,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  eatjh  week.  Some  of  these 
readers  are  looking  for  just  the  kind  of 
a  place  you  have  to  offer.  Tell  these  read¬ 
ers  about  your  property  and  you  will 
probably  find  a  quick  customer  for  it. 
Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth 
your  while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write 
a  brief  description  of  your  property,  count 
the  number  of  words  and  figure  the  cost 
at  15  cents  for  each  word.  Send  cash,  check 
or  money  order  with  your  order. _ 

ORANGES  and  grapefruit:  Sweet  and  juicy,  tree 
ripened,  direct  from  our  own  grove.  Full  bushel 
basket.  $3.00.  Express  collect.  Specify  kind  wanted  or 
mixed.  Special  gift  bushel  basket  fancy  pack  gift  card 
enclosed  $3.50  express  collect  or  $5.25  prepaid  east 
ot  Mississippi,  satisfaction  ,  guaranteed.  Send  cheek 
or  money  order  now  for  Christmas  delivery.  D.  U. 
Ihmean,  P.  (>.  Box  435,  Lakeland,  Florida. 

FOR  SALE:  Butternut  meats  $1.50  a  pound.  Mable 

Garland,  Putney,  Vermont. 

BUlTEJvNUT  Fudge,  light,  creamy,  delicious.  $1.25 
per  pound.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Stoodley,  Deposit,  New  York. 

TREIE  Ripened  golden  juicy  Oranges  $2.25  bushel  ex- 

or  money  order  t0  Joseph 
Wengrzin,  Nightingale  Groves,  Cleveland.  Florida. 

w^ut“oats»  1  lb.  $1.55;  2  lbs.  $3.05;  5  lbs. 

w^:50,’  le1af  sage:  1  ll)-  $2.09  prepaid.  C.  S. 

Wolford,  Port  Byron,  New  York. _ 

THE  BEST  for  less.  High  quality  tree  ripened  (no 
color  added)  citrus  fruit,  direct  from  grower-shipper 

Bushel  (55  lbS->  grapefruit  $3.75; 
mixed  the  best  you  ve  ever  had  or  your  money  refunded 

Florida^'  GroiVes’  2039  Gluf-to-Bay  Blvd.,  Clearwater.  1 

B  VX  Direct  from  owner ;  339  acres  on,  macadam  road 
milt  t0,  Vi]  aKe  a"11  mi]k  station.  Stable  for  50 

milk  cows  and  50  young  stock.  Never  failing  water 
drinking  cups.  Will  sell  bare  farm  for  $16,000.  or  witA 
?Uj5  cdole.r'  mUking  machine,  2  tractors,  all 
s  ami  stock  at  a  reasonable  inventory  price.  Fred 
VV.  Green,  Cooperstown,  New  York,  Tel.  567. 

FLORIDA'S  finest  tree  ripened  Indian  River  oranges 
grapefruit  and  tangerines.  A  full  ^basKeT  'T^ket 
shipped  direct  to  you  from  our  ern-cs  for.  only  $5  on 
mixed  or  as  requested.  /^Erpfess  prepaid  East  of 
«7ion1SSifI>1;  add  10%  ^  west  and  Canada.  Crate  only 
$7.90.  Send  cheek  or  money  order  to  Ingram  Groves7 
Box  15,  Rockiedge.  Florida.  6  “  troves, 

CHOICE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.  $2.00  postpaid  third 
zone,  Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

V^MDNT  clover  honey  fancy  grade,  guaranteed  pure,' 

5  lbb.  ,$2.00  postpaid  third  zone.  Six,  5  pound  tin* 
express  charges  collect  $10.50.  John  Mailloux  Sails- 
bury.  Vermont.  *  oaus 

NECTAR  Brand  honey,  clover,  buckwheat?-  thyme 
five  pound  pail  $1.75;  clover  spread  $2.00  postpaid 
third  zone.  Six,  five  pound  jars  liquid  $8  50P  orfin 
cans  $12.50  by  express  not  prepaid  60 -  pound 
jars  clover  and  thyme  mixed  $10.50  express  not  pre- 
paid.  Honey  Brook  Apiaries.  Coxsackie,  is;.  y 

THE  very  best  “North  Country-’  eIov«T^ney  1  case 
of  6  5-Ib.  pails  by  express  collect  One  -  Ik® 
pail  $2.00  pare;  p.  prepaid  into  tidrd  zene.  ^t' 
Lawrence  Rl-a-  van,  Apia!’  Lisbon,  N.  Y 

DELICIOUS  Cashew  iuts  f're.-  ,,  lasted  and  aaltert 
pound  package  $1.00;  peanuts  50e.  o  w  “  u,. 
Route  3.  Box  204,  Bedford.  Penna 


TREE  ripened  oranges  $2.25  bushel;'  grapefruit  $2  00 

F)oridaPreP3id'  A‘  Sha>V*  1511  6Ul  Aro“  Bradenton, 


"  Groves  tree  ripened  fruit.  All  prices 

F  O.B.  \\  alsmgham,  Florida,  Post  Office  Largo, 
Florida.  Bushel  all  oranges  $2.75;  bushel  mixed 
oranges  and  grapefruit  $2.60;  bushel  grapefruit  $2.50- 
.4  wUS?eJ  a11  oranses  $1.82;  %  bushel  mixed  $1.67’; 
%  bushel  grapefruit  $1.57.  Standard  box,  all  oranges 
$0.67,  box  mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $5.50;  box 

grapefruit  $0.17;  %  box  oranges  $3.50;  %  box  mixed 

$3-o,  -A.  box  grapefruit  $3.40;  %  box  oranges  $2.47; 
A  box  mixed  $1.07 ;  %  box  grapefruit  $1.82.  Standard 
box  tangerines  $6.92;  %  box  tangerines  $4.00;  %  box 
tangerines  $2.97;  1  bushel  tangerines  $3.25;  Vz 

bushel  tangerines  $2.32.  *  2 


DELICIOUS  light  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.75  postpaid;  6 
o  :  ,D.a;ls  J9-00-  Express  collect.  Behr  Bros.  R.  D 
2.  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  case 
kept  confidential. 


WTLL  board  elderly  person;  New  Jersey  country  hom 
Loving  care.  Protestant.  Permanent.  BOX  597 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  board  for  retired  men,  very  reasonab 
rates.  BOX  296,  Haekettstown,  N.  J. 


ROOMS  with  board  in  modern  country  home  for  quiet. 

middleaged  people  M.  Harden,  Apopka,  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades.  Will 
deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  by  rail.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain  N  Y 
Telephone  47-282. 


LAYING  cages,  latest  post-war  batteries;  in  use 
litle  over  one  year;  in  excellent  condition.  Willow 
Haven  Farm,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S3le:  international  1-6  four  wheel  rubber  trac¬ 
tor  as  is.  Smith  Lumber  Mill.  Eldred,  Pa. 


THE  following  Louden  equipment  in  excellent  shape: 

42  cow  stalls,  30  water  bowls,  4  cow  pens,  4  calf 
pens,  2  litter  buckets,  250  ft.  of  track;  1  De  Laval 
milking  machine,  1  cooler,  1  ammonia  compressor,  1 
pasteurizer  also  miscellaneous  farm  machinery 
Montefiore  Hospital,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y, _ ' 

WANTED:  Old  blown  glass  paperweights  with  designs, 

inside.  H.  Kewley,  Perrysburg,  New  York. 

WEASEL,  amphibious  on  tracks;  can  be  used  as 

tractor;  in  perfect  running  condition:  $500.  Also 
has  winch.  M.  Wahl,  Modena  Tel.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y 
6141, _ 

WANTED:  Two  strong  wheels  for  lumber  wagon-  1 

feet  high  or  32  inches;  spindle  size  IVz  inches  long. 
Fred  Beck,  Stanhope,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Power  driven  lime  spreader,  A-l  condition 

capacity  6  tons;  $350.  W  H.  Price  R  2 
Mechanicville.  N.  Y.  Phone  Mech.  867  R  2.  ' 

WANTED:  Weaving  loom.  Mrs.  Johnson,  9  Cross  St 
Wellesley,  Mass. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Seaman  Rototiller,  48  inch,  power  takeoff 

excellent  condition.  Sunny  Hill  Farm.  W.  State 
Highway  '25,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  pr acti cal  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpei - 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  2%  Sales  Tax) 


HAS  SHE 


( 

/ 
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ANEMIC  BURlf-OUT-A 
run-down  state  oj  assimilation, 
often  due  to  Iron-Iodine  Cobalt 

and  min*.  al  deficien  ies  in  t 
periods  of  heavy  lac  on,  or  | 
from  'trains  qf/,  esdemng.  f 


Your  milk  will  COST  you  more',  for  ' 
months  to  come.  That’s  certain.  You 
cannot  afford  to  leave  feed -conver¬ 
sion  to  chance.  Cows  MUST  be  kept 
at  high  assimilative  efficiency  if  profits 
are  to  be  held.  Whether  cows  are  on 
full  production,  or  preparing  for  fresh¬ 
ening,  the  adding  of  KOW-KARE, 
with  its  tonic  drugs,  Iron,  Iodine, 
Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and 
Vitamin  D  will  promote  better  uti¬ 
lization  of  diet,  fortify  digestion  and 
vital  functions  against  fatigue  and 

— FREE! — 

REGIONAL 
FEEDING  CHART 

An  eminent  dairy  nutritionist  has  de¬ 
vised  several  optional  grain  mixtures 
fo  combine  with  your  own  home-grown 
roughage.  A  barn  tack-up  poster  for 
your  area  is  yours  on  request. 


IRON  TODAY 


breakdowns. 

KOW-KARE  is  not  a  stock  feed. 
It  pi  s  no  added  strain  on  a  cotv’s 
digest  T-rcre.'id,  ;?  is  a  highly  con¬ 
centrated  formula  of  scientui*.  ^gra¬ 
dients  to.  assist  Nature'  an  ueetng 
abnormal  demands  of  reed-to-milk 
conversion,  and  doing  it  safely.  It 
helps  translate  your  high-cost  feeds 
into  more  milk  and  vigorous  calves. 

Single  out  your  sluggish  milkers 
for  a  Kow-Kare  build-up.  Your  feed, 
drug  or  general  store  has  it,  in  two 
economy  sizes.  Cows  like  it  .  .  .  and 
it  likes  them. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Lyndonvilie,  Vt. 


AT  ALL 
FARM 
STORES 


Potatoes  for  Livestock 

Please  tell  me  about  feeding  cull 
potatoes  to  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

Caroline  County,  Md.  h.  v. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station 
has  recently  completed  some  experi¬ 
mental  tests  relative  to  feeding 
potatoes  to  livestock.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  show  that  they  are 
suitable  to  feed  to  either  cattle  or 
sheep  provided  they  are  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  sprouts,  sunburn, 
decay  and  the  effects  of  freezing. 
When  fed  raw,  they  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  succulent  roughage 
rather  than  a  concentrate  because 
they  are  about  comparable  to  corn 
silage  in  terms  of  dry  matter  and 
can  be  used  to  replace  corn  silage 
for  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  approxi¬ 
mate  ratio  of  pound  for  pound  The 
Colorado  investigations  further  show 
that  potatoes  can  be  successfully  en¬ 
siled  raw  provided  they  are  mixed 
with  about  20  per  cent  of  dry  rough- 
age  such  as  corn  stalks.  Potato  silage 
of  this  kind  is  satisfactory  to  use  in 
place  of  corn  silage.  Dehydrated  po¬ 
tatoes  compare  favorably  with  dried 
beet  pulp  and  ground  corn  in  feed 
value  and  can  be  substituted  in  the 
ration  m  about  equal  amounts. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  on  the 
average  it  takes  over  400  "pounds  of 
raw  potatoes  to  have  an  equivalent 
V?uUe  oi’  100  pounds  of  grain.  In 

ahiw  VVOrdrs’  tbey  are  only  worth 
about  one-fourth  as  much  as  corn 

?re  .therefore  not  well 

feld  to  pigs>  but  if  they  are 
cooked  and  supplemented  with  a 
high  protein  feed,  they  can  be  used 
to  form  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  swine  ration.  It  wall  take  about 

fnr  J^i,ndin0f  tankage  or  fish  meal 
for  each  10  pounds  of  potatoes  or 
other  concentrate  mixtures  fed  to 

"houidIrb  adi?ltV°  u’  f  nnneral  mixture 
should  be  kept  before  livestock  that 

3HS  fSd0ta,t0e^’  ahA  tbe^  should 
in  nrvWf +d  good, quality  legume  hay 
m  order  to  supply  the  minerals  and 

deficient  ^  which  the  potatoes  are 


j  Apple  Pomace  for  Dairy 
CoiVS 


A  SPOONFUL  PA 


A  L  L  O  P  ! 


THERE’S  ONLY  ONE 


NOW  IN  PREWAR  TINS 


and  nothing  else  can  give  you  Bag  Balm  re¬ 
sults  in  promoting  rapid  healing  of  teat  and 
udder  injuries  and  for  beneficial  massage  of 
CAKED  BAG.  Insist  on  the  genuine. 


FOR  FULL  MILKINGS 


MUST  BE  BANISHED 


)  writing  for  atormation 

ng  pom:  ee  t- 

j  cows.  I  warn  to  know  now 

feed  and  its  feedim-  V.-' 
apple  pc  mace  be  stored  an 
that  it  will  not  spoil?  E 

Fresh  apple  pomace  is  the  residi 
remaining  after  the  juice  has  be< 
pressed  from  apples.  It  contains  ti 
skm,  pulp  and  seeds  of  the  fruit  t< 
gether  with  some  stems.  It  has  abo 
the  same  feeding  value  as  corn  silai 
tor  dairy  cows  and  can  be  used  in  tl 
same  manner  as  corn  silage,  su1 
ititutmg  it  for  either  part  or  all 
the  silage  at  the  rate  of  pound  f 
Pound  When  it  is  fed  fresh  it  shoi 
be  added  to  the  ration  gradually 
order  not  to  cause  the  cows  to  go  c 
feed.  It  should  also  be  fed  after  mill 
mg  snd  after  ali  milk  has  been  r< 
moved  from  the  barn  to  avoid  in 
any  1°f-°dor  or  flavor  to  ti 
£idk'w?l?'^  hke  fresh  apple  pomai 
and  will  do  well  on  it  when  fed  ; 
suggested,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounc 
per  hundred  pounds  liveweight  whe 
combined  with  good  quality  hay.  Tl 
hay  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  or 

weight  d5iy.hundred  pounds  liv' 

In  order  to  store  and  save  app 
pomace,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  1 
dried  in  some  manner.  At  some  < 
the  laige  cider  mills  the  pomace 
dried  on  rollers  or  over  vats.  Whe 
dried  it  is  somewhat  comparable  1 
+  ,neet  pulp  and  can  be  subst: 
tuted  for  it  in  the  dairy  ration.  How 
ever,  it  is  worth  only  about  75  pc 
cent  as  much  as  dried  beet  pulp.  Ar 
othei  factor  in  the  feeding  of  app] 
pomace  is  that  it  contains  som 
pectin  which  has  a  beneficial  effe< 
on  the  internal  organs  of  the  cov 
ana  thus  acts  as  a  preventive  of  d 
gestive  disturbances. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  5  00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production,  ‘ 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer. .  4.50 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3. 50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  3.40 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New'’  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Salas  Tax.) 
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PROTECT  YOUR  10VE0  ONES  I 


WITH  THE 

AMITY 

HOME  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

1.  Trigger-fast  to  use! 

2.  Simple  to  operate  (turns  like  j 
faucet-you  can’t  do  wrong!) 

3.  Absolutely  safe  to  use! 

4.  Attractive  (chrome  finish)  m  any 
room  in  your  house! 

5.  Lower  in  price  !  ujjti'f  j 

6.  Sudden  death  to  fire  !  If,  <_  "')/ 

m. 


Life  time  guarantee 
Needs  no  periodic  inspection 

ACT  NOW... "TOMORROW" 
COULD  BE  TOO  LATE  I 

Member. N’t'l  Safety  Council 
and  Approved  by  Leading 
Fire  Insurance  Authorities 


’  Easily 
Refilled 


■  AMITY  MANUFACTURING  CORf*.  (tAJ/  ~] 

j  PERTH  AMBOY,  NJ.  -  j 

I  want  fo  protect  my  family  and  my  home  J 
|  cgalnst  fire.  Pleaie  »end  me  _  Amity  Home  | 
|  Fire  Extinguisher,  at  once  ot  $9.95  each, 

J  O  Check  enclosed  Om.O  enclosed  Qc.O.D.  I 

I 

|  Name,.,, . .  j 

I  R.F.D.  or  Street .  I 

I  • 

J  Post  Office .. .  . State .  I 

1  »  I 

|  SAVE!  Remit  59.95  per  extfrtgv'iher  with  coupon  . 

and  we  will  pay  postage. 


vssrst 


GET  YOUR  COFY!  20  pages  in  color,  large 
diagrams,  helpful  instructions.  Tells  how 
to  install  sewerage  system,  soil-saving 
dams,  economical  culverts,  soil  or  building 
drainage,  new  hay-curing  system,  etc. 
Dozens  . of  time  and  money  saving  hints. 
Get  your  FREE  copy  —  write  TODAY  to 
Dept  Z-100.  R  247  IS 


AKRON,  OHIO 


LOOK  FO Fr  THIS  SEAL 


[TRummERni] 


A  COMPLETE 
MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 
FOR 

y-N  CATTLE,  HORSES, 

(  SHEEP  AND  HOGS  J 

C ^ — ask  us — o- 

BARBER  &  BENNETT,  Inc. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  SINCE  1866 
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Acidifying  Soil .  164 

Acre,  From  One-Fifth  of  an  738 

Airborne  Transplants .  30 

Airplanes  to  Combat  Fruit 

Frost  .  76 

Alaska,  More  About .  413 

Alaska,  1947  Report  on .  713 

Alfalfa  Hay  for  Hogs .  217 

Along  the  Way .  644 

Animal  Reproduction,  Rates  of  637 
Animal  Temperatures,  Normal  577 
Apple,  About  the  Newtown 

Pippin  .  480 

Apple  Orchard,  In  the  Old....  500 

Apple  Scab,  A  Case  of .  122 

Apple  Scab,  To  Control .  557 

Apple  Week,  National .  630 

Apples,  On  Merchandising....  325 
Apples,  Select  the  Right  Soil 

for  . ; .  42 

Apples.  Water  Core  in .  122 

Apple  Trees,  Late  Bearing....  320 
Apple  Trees,  Planting  Young..  72 
Apple  Trees,  Top- Working.  . .  160 
Apples  For  Sale,  Why  Not?..  160 

Apricots  Fail  to  Bear . .  .  41 

Arbor  Day,  The  75th  Anni¬ 
versary  of .  289 

Ark  Farm  Notes . 312,  717 

Artificial  Breeding  Asso¬ 
ciations  .  417 

Artificial  Insemination  Prob¬ 
lem  .  304 

As  I  See  It .  710 

Asparagus  Bed,  Making  an...  500 

Asparagus,  Fertilizing .  432 

Asparagus  Growth,  Poor .  73 

Asparagus,  Moving  Three- 

Year-Old  .  207 

Asparagus,  Time  to  Move....  653 

Asparagus  Seed  Pods .  480 

Asparagus,  When  to  Stop  Cut- 


Asphalt  for  Tree  Wounds....  283 
Axe  to  Grind,  Have  You  an?..  655 


B 


Backyard  Poultry  Flock,  My..  29 

Band  Concerts,  Summer .  407 

Bang’s  Disease,  Control  of....  464 
(Bang’s  Disease)  “Test  and 

Slaughter”  Program .  542 

Bank  Account,  Home  Grown..  78 
Barley,  Spring  Sown  Oats  and  214 

Barn  Now  a  Home .  624 

Bean  Industry  in  Central  New 

York,  The  Green .  412 

Beans,  Time  to  Plant  Bush..  351 

Bee,  Check  the  Queen .  211 

Bee  Swarming,  Prevention  of.  352 
Bee,  Through  the  Eye  of  the 

Honey  .  651 

Beef  Cattle  in  the  Northeast..  440 
Beef  Cattle,  Soybeans  for....  517 

Beef  Heifers.  Gains  by .  51 

Beef  Herd,  Feeding  the .  56 

Bee  Hive,  Winter  in  the .  713 

Bees,  Getting  Started  With -  80 

Bees,  Inexpensive  Winter 

Overcoats  for .  560 

Beets,  Fall  Sown .  589 

Birds  and  More  Birds,  Of. . . .  323 
Birds,  Care  and  Feeding  of. .  740 

Birds  Grieve  Too .  561 

Birds  in  the  Fall,  Migrant..  527 
Birds  (Poultry)  Have  Baggy 

Crops  .  HO 

Blackhead  Prevention,  Turkey  26 

Blossoms,  Hardiness  in .  501 

Blueberries,  Propagating .  41 

Bog  Soils  for  Garden  Use....  42 

Book  List  for  Christmas .  714 

Bounties  Along  the  Roadside 

(Plants)  . .  292 

Briarcliff  Farms,  New  Owner 

for  .  94 

Bridge,  A  Sturdy .  690 

Bridge,  The  Floating .  503 

Broiler  Business,  The .  491 

Broilers,  Battery  Raised .  312 

Brooder  House,  Moisture  in. .  105 

Brooder  Stove  Capacity .  310 

Brooding  Methods,  New .  71 

Broilers,  Plumpy  Breasted....  190 
Brooder  Houses,  Central  Heat¬ 
ing  for .  268 

Brooder  House,  Fall  Care  of. .  643 
Brooding,  Radiant  Heat  for. . .  32 

Broody  Hens  for  Eating .  33 

Brussels  Sprouts,  No  Heads 

On  .  589 

Budding  and  Grafting,  Tapes 

for  .  247 

Building  Blocks,  Sawdust  in..  291 

Building,  Shoring  Up .  528 

Bulbs,  Late  Spring .  382 

Bulbs  This  Fall,  Plant  Hardy  525 
Bush  Beans,  Time  to  Plant..  351 
Bush  Fruits,  A  Glance  at  the  284 
Butchering  Shop,  A  One-Man  669 
By-Products  in  the  North 
Country  .  198 


C 


Calf,  Feeding  a  Dairy .  505 

Calf  From  Sucking,  To  Stop  387 

California,  Crops  in .  293 

California,  Cross  Country  to.  .  42 

Calves,  How  We  Raise  Dairy  58 
Calves  Suck  and  Lick,  When. .  577 

Calves,  Sterility  in  Twin .  217 

Canary,  The .  558 

Cannibalism,  Controlling .  148 

Caponized  Guineas,  Why  Not?  549 

Caponizing,  Charge  for .  447 

Caponizing  Method,  New .  645 

Capon  Questions .  516 

Capons,  Feed  for .  110 

Capons,  Good  Money  in .  309 

Capons  Pay  Well .  675 

Caraway  Culture .  475 


Page 

Catalogs,  Horticultural .  201 

Cattle,  Crooked  Backs  in _  298 

Cattle  Mange — How  to  Treat  it  536 

Celery  in  Upland  Soil .  73 

Cellar  Construction .  592 

Cheese  —  Item  on  Manner  of 

Sale  .  717 

Cheese  Making,  Lesson  in 

Old-Fashioned  .  181 

Cheese  Sold  by  Grade .  717 

Cherry,  Pollinating  Sweet .  247 

Cherry  Trees,  Bringing  Back 

Old  .  160 

Chestnuts,  Blight  Resistant...  8 

Chick  to  Pullet  Feeding .  63 

Chicken  Fat  for  Shortening. .  27 

Chicken  House  Foundation, 

Depth  of .  491 

Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contest, 

The  .  229 

Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest, 

Winners  in .  516 

Chickens,  Buckwheat  for .  103 

Chickens,  Crop  Bound .  613 

Chickens,  Crossbred  Barred..  145 
Chickens  —  Getting  Roasters 

Ready  for  Market .  581 

Chickens,  Know  Your .  407 

Chickens’  Leg  Tendons,  Re¬ 
moving  .  424 

Chickens,  Millet  Seed  for. . . .  399 

Chickens,  Paralysis  in .  105 

Chickens,  Vaccination  for 

Laryngotracheitis  in .  731 

Chickens,  What  Breed  of?....  516 

Chick  Hatch  Drags .  341 

Chicks,  All-Mash  Feed  for....  267 

Chicks,  Brooding  Early .  755 

Chicks,  Buying  and  Brooding  110 
Chicks,  Care  for  Growing....  307 

Chicks  Eat  Droppings .  146 

Chicks,  Feed  Your .  273 

Chicks,  It’s  Time  to  Plan  for 

Early  .  33 

Chicks,  Here  Come  the .  191 

Chicks  Need  a  Good  Start....  148 

Chive  Culture .  282 

Christmas  in  the  North 

Country  .  749 

Church  Activities,  Suggestion 

for  Rural  .  210 

Church,  Old  Rural .  126 

Cinder  Block  for  Hen  House..  190 

Clay  Garden  Soil,  Heavy .  282 

Club  Root  Spreaders .  710 

Coal  in  Bin,  Amount  of .  668 

Coccidiosis  .  731 

Coccidiosis,  Sulfaguanidine  for  146 
Cockerel,  Crooked  Breasted....  267 
Cockerels,  Selection  of  Breed¬ 
ing  . , .  579 

Colds  in  Turkeys,  Treatment 

for  Head  .  65 

Colt  Down  on  Pasterns .  255 

Colt,  Tonic  for .  185 

Comb  Picking,  To  Prevent -  229 

Combs  are  Purple,  Birds’ 

(Poultry)  .  190 

Concrete  Blocks  for  Basement 

Walls  . 482 

Concrete,  Ground  Limestone 

With  .  528 

Concrete  for  the  Farm .  586 

Concrete  or  Cinder  Block?..  645 
Conservation  Contests, 

Junior . 130,  685 

Consumer,  Howdy,  Mrs .  285 

Consumers  Need  More  Farm 


Knowledge  .  97 

Co-op.  Dairy  Assn.  Votes  20- 
cent  Dividend,  Sullivan  Co.  179 

Co-ops  Merge,  N.  E.  Dairy -  95 

Corn  and  Wheat  Country, 

Through  the  .  425 

Corn  Borer .  409 

Corn  Diet,  Exclusive .  255 

Corn  for  Silage,  Best .  637 

Corn  in  Connecticut,  Hybrid..  650 

Corn  in  the  Northeast .  332 

Corn,  New  Facts  About  Hybrid  687 
Corn,  One  Way  to  Save  Soft..  540 
Corn  Silage  for  Livestock....  570 

Com  Smut  Prevention .  351 

Com,  The  Story  of .  397 

Corn,  Whole  vs.  Cracked .  447 

Com,  When  to  Pick  Sweet _  480 

Corn  Winners,  DeKalb .  40 

“Cost  of  Production”  Plan  for 

Pricing  Milk .  178 

Country  Cousin,  From  Another  367 
Cover  Page,  Our 

103,  122,  .  637 

Countryman’s  Journal . 88, 

126,  313,  393,  459,  502,  561,  595,  656 

Cow,  Apple  Vinegar  for .  507 

Cow  Did  Not  Clean .  135 

Cow  Has  Crooked  Horn .  183 

Cow  Needs  Conditioning .  16 

Cow  Vaccination .  17 

Cows,  Danger  in  Feeding 

Dusted  Cabbage  to .  94 

Cows  Do  Not  Eat  Grain  on 

Pasture  .  419 

Cows,  Home  Mixed  Feed  for..  217 
Cows  Liberally,  It  Pays  to  Feed 

Dry  .  138 

Cows,  Millet  for  Horses  and..  51 

Cows  on  Grass,  Dairy .  360 

Cows,  Pregnancy  and  Sterility 

in  .  386 

Crab  Apple,  Weed  Killer  for. .  326 
Crab  Grass  Hay,  Value  of....  691 
Cranberry  Growers  Buy  Heli¬ 
copter  .  11 

Crooked  Breasted  Cockerel....  267 

Crops  in  California .  293 

Crossbreeding  Livestock .  57 

Crucifer  Family,  Introducing 

the  .  159 

Cucumbers  Hard  to  Grow....  351 
Cucumbers  Went  to  Flowers..  653 

Cull  All  the  Time .  611 

Cull  Beans  for  Dairy  Cows....  56 
Cull,  Cull,  Cull! .  113 


Page 


Culling,  Early  Summer .  422 

Culling  for  Leucosis .  146 


Cuttings,  Fruit  Trees  From....  160 
D 

Dairy  Barn,  A  New  Type....  446 


Dairy  Barn,  Electric  tan  for  461 
Dairy  Calves,  How  We  Raise  58 
Dairy  Cow  Feeds  and  Mixtures  486 

Dairy  Cow  Stays  Fat .  637 

Dairy  Cows,  Cull  Beans  for..  56 
Dairy  Cows,  Dried  Beet  Pulp 

for  .  4i9 

Dairy  Cows  Need  to  be  Weil 

Fed  .  694 

Dairy  Cows  on  Grass .  360 

Dairy  Cows,  Paints,  Poisons 
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Hay  Fever  .  467 

Food  Infections .  545 

Common  Colds .  606 

Brights  Disease  .  753 

W 

Water  Color  Hobby,  R.  N.-Y. 

Ad  Sketch  Aids .  377 

Weather  Signs,  Good  Old....  222 
Wild  Babies  I  Have  Known. .  488 
Wildflowers  for  the  Garden. .  442 
Wild  Orchids  in  Promised 

Land  .  420 

Window,  New  .  22 


Yule  Log  Supper  Loaf  and 

Colorful  Jelly  .  727 

Yuletide  Customs,  Old,  of 
Danish  Children  .  752 

Illustrations 


Icing.  Bo  led  Honey.  . 
Ironing  Board  Covers. 


23 

489 


Lima  Bean  Medley .  187 

Little  Brown  House  1947 
144.  222.  300,  364,  443,  513, 

574>  639  697 

M 

Maple  Recipes,  Vermont .  364 

Meal  for  Guests,  Simple 

Springtime  .  300 

Meals,  Deep  Freeze  Quick  23 

Mincemeat.  Green  Tomato...  638 

My  Neighbor  Told  Me....  606 


Orchids,  Wild, 
Land  . 


O 

in  Promised 


420 


Peasant  Designs  in  Gay  Color 

For  Many  Uses .  574 

Pies,  Grandma’s  . 752 

Plants,  A  Garden  of  Bibie..  260 
Plumbing  for  the  Farm  Home, 

Modern  .  99 

Poems  — 

Year  by  Year .  22 

Patterns  on  the  Windowpane  54 

Intruder  .  gg 

Saint  Valentine’s  Day  142 

March  . ”  |  186 

And  the  Rain  Descended....  222 

Easter  Gladness  .  260 

April  in  New  England . !  300 

A  Mother’s  Hands .  336 

?lue  . .  364 

June  Bride  and  Groom .  394 

The  Reason  Why .  420 

Independence  Day . 442 

The  Old  Footpath .  466 

Lines  From  the  Old  Farm¬ 
stead  .  433 

Who  Knows  the  Season?.!..  512 

Clue  to  Longevity .  544 

From  California  to  Vermont  574 
Autumn  in  Connecticut....  607 

Season  Unto  Season .  638 

Dividing  Line .  670 

Thanksgiving  .  696 

A  Lighted  Candle  in  My 

Plans  .  726 

The  Greatest  Gift  of  Ali.’.’!!  752 
Poultry  Recipes,  New  Flavors 

in  .  98 

Pressure  Canning,  360  Quarts 

of  Vegetables  .  544 

Pressure  Cooker  Recipes  by  a 

Farm  Woman  .  737 

Pumpkin  Butter,  Try  This  607 

Pumpkins,  Pomona’s  .  638 

R 

R.  F.  D.,  More  on  Winter  and 

the  .  142 

R.  F.  D.,  Winter  and  the...  54 

Rock  Garden  for  Color.  '  gqs 
Rural  Talents . 187,  575 


School  Lunchbox,  Health  in..  697 
Shortening,  Chicken  Fat  98 

Shoulder  Comfort  (Crocheted 

Shawl)  .  186 

Sick-Abed  Hours,  Brighten....  142 

Skirt,  For  the  Longer .  609 

Slippery  Places,  In .  149 

Slipping  Geraniums  in  Fall  for 

Winter  House  Blooms .  606 

Snow,  Sound  of  Melting .  222 

Spices  With  Chicken .  364 

Spills  for  the  Fireplace. .  671 

Standbys.  Old .  "  638 

Strawberries  to  Serve  in  and 

Out  of  Season .  394 

Strawberry  Shortcake,  Father 

and  His  .  429 

Sweet  Potato  Recipes .  142 

Sweets,  No  Sugar,  Hearty....  54 


Thanksgiving  Was  Our  Special 

°ay  .  696 

Thought  for  Today .  98 


Aberdeen-Angus  Heifers  Owned 
by  Eugene  K.  Denton,  at 
White  Gates  Farm  in  Morris 

County,  New  Jersey .  440 

Aberdeen-Angus  Steer  at  Penna. 
Farm  Show  Owned  by  Jacob 
Longenecker,  14  year  old  4-H 
Boy  of  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co., 

Pennsylvania  .  128 

Aberdeen-Angus  Yearling  Hei¬ 
fer  Owned  by  W.  L.  Hen¬ 
ning,  Centre  County,  Pa...  746 
Alfalfa  as  Cover  Crop  in  Peach 
Orchards  at  Wade  Heritage 
Farm,  Gloucester  County, 

New  Jersey .  2 

Alfalfa  Field  of  Harry  Stowe, 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y....  374 
Charles  Alpaugh  of  Wayland, 

N.  Y.,  Receiving  First  Place 
Potato  Award  From  Warren 

Hawley,  Batavia .  254 

Angus  Bull  “Great  Oaks  Pride- 
mar  2nd”  at  Brandywine 
Angus  Club  Meeting  at 
Herbert’s  Hill  Farm,  Chester, 

Pennsylvania  .  183 

Apple  Orchard  Owned  by 
Frank  Martin,  Bullville, 
Orange  County,  New  York . .  375 
Apple  Pack  Cartons  With  Plio¬ 
film  windows .  431 

Apple  Pie,  Two  Pieces  of 

Frozen  .  457 

Apnle  Scion  Growth,  Healthy’, 

and  Dead  Scions .  283 

Apple  Tree  With  Coat  of  Wh'te 
Paint  Where  Injured  by  Mice  474 
Apole  Trees  Being  Sprayed 
DDT  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station .  248 

Apples  for  Breeding,  Delicious, 

McIntosh  and  Baldwin .  158 

Apples  in  Storage  Treated  with 
Carbon  Dioxide  and  not 

Treated  .  523 

Asparagus  Bed,  One  Year  Old  500 

Asset  on  Any  Farm,  An....  651 

Ayrshire  Cow.  Rose’s  Blos¬ 
som.  Owned  by  Lawrence  A. 
Parks,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  694 

Ayrshire  Top  Selling  Female 
at  the  New  York  Ayrshire 
Production  Sale,  Gainey 
Beula  . 724 


Baby  Chicks  on  Range . 

Barn  Owl,  Farmers’  Friend, 

The  . 

Barred  Rock,  Highest  in  U.  S 
Laying  Tests,  Owned  by 
Sebold  Breeding  Farm, 

Mountain  View,  N.  J . 

Beans,  Green,  Be;ng  Harvested 
on  Farm  of  Alonzo  Allen, 


Luoco,  Erin,  Chemung  Co., 

New  York .  39 

Chopped  Corn  Being  Dumped 
Into  the  Blower  by  James 

Dann  .  46i 

Church  at  West  Stockbridge 

Center,  Mass .  126 

Church,  Methodist,  Baldwin’ 

Maine  .  253 

Cobteskill  State  School  Grange 

Hall  .  .  413 

Cockerel  Chosen  for  Best  Type 
and  Color  at  New  Hampshire 

Breeders’  Field  Day .  611 

Collies  and  Springer  Spaniel 
Owned  by  Mrs.  Beryl  A. 
Sharpe,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  285 
Combines  With  Owner  and 
Crew  Hired  for  Wheat  Har¬ 
vesting  .  498 

Community  Storage  Locker....  406 

Concrete  Machine  Mixer  for 

Farm  Projects .  586 

Conservation  Poster,  Prize 
Winning,  by  Patricia  Mosher 

of  Holland,  N.  Y .  685 

Corn  Chopper,  Tractor  Driven 
and  Homemade  Dump  Box 
Owned  by  Donald  and  Delos 

Dann  .  461 

Corn  —  Cornell  Hybrid  Field 
Corn  29-3  in  New  York  State  530 
Corn,  Ear  of  Fast-Denting  Hy¬ 
brid  Variety .  687 

Com  Field  Chopper  on  Farm 
of  Clarence  Strong,  Near 
Avon,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn...  650 
Corn  Known  as  Connecticut 
520  at  the  Conn.  Exp.  Sta.  650 
Corriedale  Lambs  Owned  by 
Martin  Hartman  of  Dansville, 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y .  180 

Covered  Bridge  over  the  Oule- 
out  River,  Unadilla,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  N.  Y .  564 

Grand  Champion  Cow  at  N.  J. 

State  Fair,  Spring  Cress 
Golden  Bonnie,  Owned  by 
Walter  Dietz,  Yardley,  Bucks 
County,  Penna .  628 

D 

Dairy  Cow  Being  Clipped 
With  an  Electric  Clipper....  751 
Dairy  Heifer  and  Young  Cows 
on  the  Pullen  Farm,  Penob¬ 
scot  County,  Maine .  298 

Dairy  Farm  of  J.  R.  Fairbairn, 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y„  Keep¬ 
ing  20  Holsteins .  568 

Dairy  Herd  at  the  N.  J.  Exp. 

Sta.,  New  Brunswick,  on 

Ladino  Clover  Pasture .  555 

Dairy  Herd  at  the  R.  I.  College 
of  Agriculture,  Kingston,  on 

Pasture  .  555 

Dairy  Herd  of  Willard  Swartz, 
Fonda,  Montgomery  County, 

New  York .  375 

Dairy  Judging  Team  From 
Lancaster  Co.  at  Pa.  4-H 

Club  Week .  541 

Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Team 
Winners  of  National  Title  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  676 
Daughters  of  Guernsey  Sire, 
Foremost  Prediction,  at  Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms  Cortland  Co., 

New  York .  486 

Deer,  White-Tailed,  Looking 

for  a  Meal .  749 

DeKalb  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tion  Winner,  William  For¬ 
sythe  of  Dansville,  N.  Y .  75 

Dogs  and  Cats  Which  Are  Pets 
of  12  Year  Old  Alice  Cran- 
nell,  Broadalbin,  Fulton  Co., 

New  York .  88 

Draft  Horses  Shown  at  the 
1946  Potter  County  Fair,  Mill- 

port,  Pa.... .  522 

Duroc  Gilts  on  Pasture  Owned 
by  George  S.  Pine,  Greene 

County,  New  York .  510 

Dynamometer  for  Weighing 


Bees  Being  Wintered  With  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Black  Asphalt  Felt 

Paper  . 

Belgian  Farm  Work  Horses 
Owned  by  Hugh  Mulligan, 
Warren,  Herk'mer  Co.,  N  Y  416 
Berkshire  Barrows.  Fast  Gain¬ 
ing.  George  E.  Hoffman  and 
Son,  Ida  Grove.  Iowa....  279 
Black  Jersey  Giant  Hens  on 

New  Jersey  Farm .  70 

Booth.  H.  W.,  Dairy  Farmer 
in  Suffolk  Countv,  N.  Y. 
Photographed  by  His  Grand¬ 
daughter,  Gertrude  Remski  688 
Boulders  Being  Removed  by 

Use  of  a  Stone  Boat .  619 

Breeding  Ewes  Outdoors  in 
Winter  Owned  by  A.  D 
Peck,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. ..  20 

Broccoli  and  Cauliflower, 

Cabbage  .  159 

Brooder  House,  Prefabricated  190 
Bulldozer  Being  Used  by  Bert 
Liebeck,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

to  Clear  a  Field .  619 

Bulldozer  Rented  by  M.  E. 
Smith,  Washington  Co.,  Ver¬ 
mont,  leveling  Mounds  as 
High  as  Three  Feet...  .  619 

Burpee’s  White  Wonder,  a  New 
Annual  Larkspur .  80 


Calves’  Shin  Bones  on  Differ¬ 
ent  Diets  Compared .  238 

Channel  on  Sloping  Field  on 
Farm  of  William  Pierce  in 

Cattaraugus  Co..  N.  Y .  2 

Chester  White  Barrow  Owned 
by  Allen  Davis  of  Catta¬ 
raugus  Co.,  N.  Y .  636 

Grade  Chester  White  Gilt  on 
the  Rodney  French  Farm  in 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y .  587 

“Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Con¬ 
test”  Winner  of  First  Place 
in  New  Hampshire,  E.  J. 
Bittner.  Westmoreland  Depot, 

New  Hampshire .  312 

“Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  Win¬ 
ners.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
P.  Eisenhaur,  No.  Reading, 
Mass.,  and  John  Spangen- 
burg,  West  Haven,  Conn...  549 
Chickens  on  Farm  of  Harry 
Harding,  Gloucester  Co., 

N.  J.,  Fed  by  four-year-old 

Kay  Uhrmann .  642 

Chimney  Resting  on  Concrete 
Foundation  at  Farm  of  Mike 


318 

743 

E 

Edible  Soybean,  Giant 

Green, 

A  High  Yielder. . . . 
Egg  Carrier  for  a 

Laying 

200 

House  . 

Embden  Geese . 

Erosion  Caused  by 

Falling 

412 

Raindrops  . 

Evergreen  Trees  and 

Shrubs 

Tied  Up  to  Prevent 

Winter 

560 

Damage  . 

739 


587 


Farm  4-H  Boy,  Douglas  I. 
Relyea,  16,  of  Perry,  Wyom¬ 
ing  County,  N.  Y.,  Analyzing 

„  Soils  .  366 

Farmstead  in  the  Pownal 

Valley,  Vermont .  350 

Farm  Team  Hauling  Manure 
on  Farm  of  Don  Seaman  of 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y .  522 

Farm  Team,  King  and  Queen, 
on  Farm  of  Claude  Facteau, 
Clinton  County,  New  York . .  304 
Farm  Team  Owned  by  James 
Fye,  Jefferson  Co.,  Penna...  392 
Feed,  One  Hundred  Pounds 

and  250  Eggs .  739 

Fir  Branches  Being  Cut  For 
Making  Pillows  by  Mrs. 
Jessie  Spofford,  W.  Auburn, 

Maine  .  435 

Fir  Trees,  Small,  Planted  "on 
Hillside  of  Fred  Becker 
Farm,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  626 
Floating  Bridge  at  Brookfield, 

Vermont  .  503 

Flock  of  New  Hampshires 
Brooded  in  a  Radiant  Heated 

Poultry  House .  146 

Flower  Garden  Between  Barn 
and  Road  on  Farm  of  Mrs. 
William  Shenk,  Near  Lan¬ 
caster,  Penna .  352 

Flowering  Plum,  Double  Pink  282 
4-H  Home  Improvement  Club, 

Erie  County,  Pa .  10 

4-H  Club  Pennsylvania  Mem¬ 
bers  at  the  National  Camp 

Session  1947 .  458 

4-H  Club,  Penna..  Winners. . . .  418 
4-H  Winner  of  College  Scholar¬ 
ship,  Marion  G.  Goewey, 

Nassau,  N.  Y .  30 

4-H  National  W’nner,  Roger 
Gleason,  19.  of  Groton.  N.  Y.  59 
4-H  Winners  of  College  Scholar¬ 
ships,  Carolyn  Alice  Harmon, 
Perham,  Me.,  and  Harriet 

D.  Stone,  Tilton,  N.  H .  30 

4-H  Club  Worker,  Charles 
Malloy,  Altay.  Schuyler  Co., 

N.  Y.  Who  Has  a  Flourish¬ 
ing  Business .  86 

1946  Winner  of  the  Star  Farm¬ 
er  Award  of  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  on  His  Farm, 
Coatesville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  539 


Gambrel,  Iron,  for  Hoisting 
Hog  Carcass  After  Butcher¬ 
ing  .  669 

Gander  Guarding  Mail  Box....  447 
Gasoline  Storage  Tank  on 
Tracy  Smith’s  Farm,  Near 
Veteran,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y...  39 

Germicidal  Lamps  Used  in 

Poultry  Houses .  194 

Gladiolus  Flower  Interior  as 

Seen  by  Bee .  651 

Goats,  Purebred  Saanens  on 
the  Knickerbocker  Farm, 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y .  577 

Goats  —  Toggenburgs  and  Nu¬ 
bians  in  Stanchions  at  Swiss 
Chalet  Goat  Farm,  Windham, 

Connecticut  .  499 

Grain  Hoppers,  One  or  Two 
Extra  in  Cold  Weather  to 
Prevent  Crowding  the  Hens. .  739 
Grange,  New  England,  Build¬ 
ing  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.  718 
Grape,  Interlaken  Seedless,  at 
Meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Fruit 

Testers  Association .  622 

Guernsey  Calves,  A  Pair  of, 
on  the  Arthur  Meyer  Farm 
Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  419 

Guernsey  Heifer  Calf,  Pure¬ 
bred,  Held  by  its  Owner, 
Curtis  Chappuis,  Hillsdale, 

New  York  .  431 

Guernsey  Heifer  Exhibited  "by 
Kathleen  H.  Rollka,  North 
Guilford,  New  Haven,  Co., 
Conn,  at  Future  Farmers’ 

Fair,  Madison,  Conn .  390 


H 


Hampshire  Hogs  Being  Driven 
to  Market  from  the  Robert¬ 
son  Farm  Near  York,  Pa  92 

Hardwood  Trees,  Young,  Near 
Constantis,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  119 
Harrow  with  Cutaway  Disk  for 

Tearing  up  old  Sod .  555 

Hay  Baled  on  Field  on  John 
H.  Craig  Farm,  near  Canton, 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y .  374 

Hay  Blower  on  Farm  of  Alfred 
Russell,  near  Bovina,  Dela¬ 
ware  Co.,  N.  Y .  374 

Heifers  on  the  Rhodes  Farm, 
Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y 
Hereford  Cattle  on  Pasture  ’  at 
Buck  and  Doe  Farm,  Chester 

County,  Penna . 

Hereford  Steer  Calves  on  ’ 
Pasture 


TT  634 

Hereford  Yearling  Steers  on 
Pasture  on  Farm  of  Emroid 
Brocks,  Greene,  Co.,  Missouri  258 
Holstein,  High  Record,  at  the 
Red  Rose  Experimental  Farms 
of  John  Esheiman  and  Sons 

in  Lancaster,  Pa .  96 

Hives  and  Queen  Bee  Being 
Inspected  in  the  Spring....  211 
Holstein  Cow,  New  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Champion  Dairy 
Cow  Owned  by  Silvis  Farms, 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Penna....  138 
Holstein  Cows,  A  Quartet,  on 
Baker  Farm,  Exeter,  New 

Hampshire  .  306 

Holstein  Cows  Owned  by 
Charles  1V1.  Pinney,  Gilead, 

Tolland  County,  Conn .  650 

Holstein  Cows  on  Pasture  on 
Farm  of  Ernest  McGovern, 
Sherburne,  Chenango  Co., 

New  York  .  149 

Holstein-Friesian  Heifers  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Christian  Erb  and 
Floyd  S.  Greiner,  of  Middle- 
town,  Dauphin  County  at  the 

Penna.  Farm  Show .  76 

Holstein  -  Friesian  Heifers 
Owned  by  Mary  Kurz  and 
Lois  Durz  of  Carlisle,  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  Winners  of 
First  and  Second  Place  in 

Penna.  Farm  Show .  76 

Holstein  Heifer  Calf  Held  by 

4-H  Club  Member,  Richard 
Ferber,  Callicoon,  Sullivan 

County,  New  York .  12 

Holstein  Heifer  Owned  by  E. 

Jane  Halladay,  of  4-H  Club, 
Winner  in  Showmanship  Class 
at  Eastern  States  Exposition  640 
Holstein  Heifer,  6  Months  Old, 
Owned  by  William  Roller  of 

Fairfield  County .  750 

Holstein  Herd  at  L.  C.  Fisher’s 
Neponset  Valley  Farm,  Nor¬ 
wood,  Mass .  360 

Holstein  Ox  Team  Owned  by 
L.  H.  Viets  and  Sons  of 
Granby,  Conn.,  Winners  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  666 
Home  Garden  in  Which  Soil 
Was  Only  Stirred  With 

Small  Cultivator .  595 

Home  Killed  Lamb  Carcass....  722 
Homemade  Bale  Elevator 
Owned  by  Euent  Brokaw, 
Flemington,  N.  J.  —  Also 
Handles  Corn  for  Cribbing  425 
Homemade  Fence  of  Tail  Grass 
as  a  Protection  From  Winter 

Winds  .  587 

Homemade  Tractor  Operated 
by  Floyd  Samus,  Fleming¬ 
ton.  N.  J .  74 

Hopkins,  Lisle,  Steuben  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Looking  at  His  DHIA 

Records  .  417 

Hubbard  Squashes  Displayed 
by  Mrs.  William  G.  Hooper 
of  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

and  Her  Sons .  561 

Hungry  Mouths  Waiting  for  In¬ 
sects  and  Seeds .  162 

Hybrid  Corn  at  Field  Demon¬ 
stration  Near  Baldwinsville, 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y .  332 

Hybrid  Com  Ears  From 
Connecticut  .  650 


Page  Page 

stalled  .  39 

Lilacs  by  the  Kitchen  Door!.  242 
Livestock  Judging  Team  at  the 

Penna.  4-H  Club  Week _  541 

Lyman  Orchards  in  Middle- 
field,  Conn.,  Inspected  by 
Fruit  Growers  From  Other 

New  England  States .  474 

Lyons,  Mrs.  Adele,  With  Her 
Husband  at  Green  Acres 
Farm,  Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y .  540 

M 

Maple  Sap  Gathering  on  Farm 
of  Clayton  Mead,  Near 
Hunter,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y...  130 
Meadow  Grass  on  Diversion 

Terraces  .  2 

Method  of  Killing  Chicken..!!  62 

Methodist  Church,  West  Bald¬ 
win,  Maine  .  253 

Milking  Room  at  Swiss  Chalet 
Goat  Farm,  Windham,  Conn., 
Owned  by  Robert  G. 

Baumann  .  499 

Mistletoe  .  742 

Mixed  Grasses  Grown  by  M. 

E.  N.  Nichols,  Boone  County, 

Missouri  .  238 

Mohawk  and  Cornellian  Va¬ 
rieties  of  Oats  Showing  Com¬ 
parative  Lengths .  214 

Mountain  Andromeda .  166 

N 

NEPPCO  Exposition,  Winner  of 
Top  Place,  Louis  Hudy,  New 

York  Farm  Boy .  645 

Nests  Built  With  a  Tilt  on  the 
Stanley  M.  Kenney  Farm, 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y...  514 
New  Hampshire  Cockerel 
Owned  and  Held  by  Thomas 

McLeod  .  192 

New  Hampshire  and  Plymouth 
Rock  Hens  on  Harley 
Stoddard’s  Farm  Near  Low- 

ville,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y .  375 

New  Hampshire  Pullets  Raised 
by  Robert  R.  Payne,  Carroll 
County,  Maryland .  422 

O 

Old  and  New  on  Chester  County 

Pennsylvania  Farm .  79 

Onions  Growing  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley,  California....  44 
Ontario  Potato,  Resistant  to 
Scab  and  Blight  at  N.  Y. 

State  College  of  Agriculture  123 
Orchard  Ground  Showing 
Sheet  and  Gully  Erosion....  705 
Orchard  of  W.  S.  and  A.  R. 
Wadsworth,  Farmington, 
Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  128 

Acres  of  Apple  Trees .  706 

Orchards  at  Mass.  Experiment 
Station  Well  Mulched  and 
in  Good  Sod .  705 


58 


56 


Ice  Storm  Along  River  Bank . . 
Implement  Shed  on  Farm  of 
Rudy  Burkhalter,  Ringoes, 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J . 


72 


84 


Jersey  Cow,  Mary  Jane  La- 
trone.  Owned  by  Sam 
Williams,  Middletown,  Pa. . .  386 
Jersey  Cow,  Edgley  Standard 
Royal  Rose,  Grand  Champion 
at  the  New  York  State  Jersey 
Breeders’  Show  and  Sale..  469 
Jersey  Cow.  Hercules  Forward 
Lass,  Exhibited  by  Ralph 
Taylor,  Walton,  N.  Y .  128 


Lightening  Rod,  Properly  In- 


Padlocked!  (Cartoon)  .  566 

Palomino  Colt  Owned  by  Mrs. 
Clark  Greinert,  Rensselaer 

County,  N.  Y .  756 

Passion  Flower  Interior  as 

Seen  by  Bee .  651 

Pen  for  Baby  Chicks  at  Crown 
Poultry  Company,  Long 

Island,  New  York .  71 

Pen  of  White  Leghorns  Owned 
by  Irving  Kauder,  New  Paltz, 

New  York .  26 

Perry  Charles  Harvey,  6  Years 
Old,  Holding  His  Holstein 
Cow  on  His  Father’s  Farm, 
Gansevoort,  Saratoga,  Co., 

New  York  .  699 

Phlox,  Which  Responded  to 

Proper  Care . 321 

Pigeons,  White  King,  at  Robin- 
wood  Farm  in  No.  Carolina  102 
Pine  Tree  Plantings  in 
Mohican  State  Forest  Park, 

Ashland  County,  Ohio .  291 

Plot  From  Which  Weeds  Were 

Destroyed  by  2,4-D .  326 

Poland  China  Brood  Sows  and 
Pigs  on  Farm  of  James 
Duncan,  Cherokee  County, 

Kansas  .  279 

Post  Hole  Digger  With  Power 
Owned  by  O.  F.  Roehler,  in 
Suburbs  of  Zanesville,  Ohio  41 
Potato  Elevator  on  the  Johnson 

Farm,  Erie  County,  Pa .  4 

Potato  Harvester,  Invented  and 
Used  by  Ralph  Herzler,  a 

Pennsylvanian  .  280 

Potato  Storage  Building  Show¬ 
ing  Entrance .  620 

Potato  Storage  Building,  Show¬ 
ing  Cupola  and  Loft  En¬ 
trance  .  620 

Poultry  Being  Taken  Off  Range 
Using  a  Catching  Crate,  by 
John  P.  Case,  Jr.,  Three 

Bridges,  N.  J .  579 

Poultrv  House  with  Deep  Litter 
on  Farm  of  Charles  Keefe, 

Cheshire  County,  N.  H . 554 

Poultry  Range  of  Raymond 
Russell  of  Hampton,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  N.  J.,  with 

Labor  Saving  Devices .  468 

■  Poultry  Show  Winner  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Show,  Buff 
Coch;n  Cock,  Kilroy,  Owned 
by  Alex  Duffy,  Watertown, 

New  York  .  65 

Poultry  Waterers  Used  at 
Christie  Poultry  Farms, 

Rockingham  Co.,  N.  H . 554 

Pullet  Selected  as  Best  Type 
and  Color  at  New  Hampshire 

Breeders’  Field  Day .  611 

Pumpkins  Grown  at  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Shown  by  Prof.  L.  C. 
Curtis  .  239 

R 

Raindrops  Falling  and  Caus¬ 
ing  Erosion .  454 

Range  Shelters,  Movable,  on 
Farm  of  George  Blodgett, 
Londonderry,  Rockingham 
County,  New  Hampshire....  398 
Raspberry,  New,  Variety  Shown 
by  Prof.  George  L.  Slate  of 
the  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Meeting  of 
the  State  Fruit  Testers  Assn.  622 
Rhode  Island  Hens  on  Range 
on  the  Farm  of  Leo  Soluski, 

Hunterdon  County,  N.  J .  318 

Roadside  Vegetable  Market  of 
Frank  Mattson,  Burlington, 

New  Jersey .  9 

Roelof  Family  of  Limburg, 

Holland  .  742 

Rose,  Daphne,  Dwarf .  282 

Rose,  New  —  Hybrid  Tea  En¬ 
chantment  .  245 
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Page 
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Page 


Saanen  Doe  Held  by  Owner, 
W.  H.  Coon,  Cortland  Co., 

New  York  . 

Sales  Ring  at  Sullivan  Co., 
Co-op.,  Marketing  Service, 
in  Jeffersonville,  Sullivan 

County,  New  York . . 

School  and  Church,  Red  Hook, 

New  York  . 

Seeding  Attachment  on  Tractor 
Owned  by  Marvin  Stout, 

Pittstown,  New  Jersey . 

Sheep  in  Pasture  in  Merrimack 
County,  New  Hampshire.... 
Sheep  Shearing  School  at 
College  of  Agriculture,  Am- 


604 

302 

292 

515 

330 
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herst.  Mass.,  Showing  De-  . 
monstration  by  Luther  Belden 

of  No.  HatBeld.  Mass .  517 

Shorthorn  Cow,  Princess  Emily, 
Owned  by  Nelson  Cande, 

Berkshire  County,  Mass -  464 

Shorthorn  Cattle  on  the 
Cottrell  Farmstead,  Rensse¬ 
laer  County,  New  York .  536 

Shorthorn  Steer,  Royal  Jupiter, 
Grand  Champion  of  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Show,  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Oklahoma  A.  and 

M.  College  . •••••••  15 

Shropshire  and  Southdown 
Ram  Lambs  at  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station,  Storrs, 


Page 


Connecticut  . 

Shropshire  Lambs  on  a 
Central  New  York  Farm... 
Silo  on  Claude  Hinman’s  150- 
acre  Farm  in  Oneida  County, 

New  York  . . 

Silo  Providing  for  20  Milking 
Cows  on  Farm  of  K.  L.  Lent, 
Delaware  County,  New  York 
Silos  at  the  Blossom  Hill  Farm, 
Lebanon.  N.  J.  for  Herd  of 

More  Than  1<)0  Cows . 

Snow  Scene  in  Windham  Co., 

Vermont  . . . 

Sorrel  Mares  Owned  by  Mark 
Mahardy,  Otsego  County, 
New  York  . 


602 

664 

570 

570 

507 

132 

522 


Soybeans  Sown  in  Rows .  124 

Splash  Erosion  Causing  “Wash¬ 
ing  Off”  .  460 

Splash  Erosion  in  Open  Field  454 
Sprayer,  Community  -  Owned 
Power  Hauled  by  Tractor..  159 
Spraying  in  Summer  at  Avalon 
Orchards,  Bantam,  Conn...  474 
Spray  Mast  in  Operation  at 
the  F.  W.  Cornwall  Orchards 
at  Pultneyville,  Wayne  Co., 

New  York  .  240 

Squabs  Six  Days  Old - ......  148 

Stone  Farmhouse  in  Bucks 

County.  Pa . .  476 

Strawberry  “Premier’  Variety  158 
Subsurface  Tiller  for  Protec¬ 


tion  Against  Splash  Erosion  454 
Sugarhouse,  With  Steam  Es¬ 
caping  . 178 

Sweet  Corn  Variety,  A  New, 
Seneca  Chief  .  208 

T 

Tobacco  Waste  Used  for  Litter 
by  Elam  Burkholder  on  His 
Farm  Near  New  Holland, 
Lancaster  County.  Penna.  . .  24 

Tomatoes.  Excellent.  Which 
Were  Grown  on  Trellises..  358 
Tomatoes  Growing  on  Trellis 
at  Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station .  350 
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